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Late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge ; 
editor of Fragments of Zeno and Cleanines, 
'E\iYiif.d.es^Helena,He7'aclidae,Qji(iPhcenissa.e. 

Crimes and Punishments (Greek), Demons 
and Spirits (Greek). 
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Peters (Johk Punnett), Ph.D,, D.D., Sc.D. 

Bector of St. MicliaeFs Protestant Episcopal 
Ciiiirch, New York. 

Cosmogony and Cosmology (Hebrew). 

Petbie (William :M D.C.L.- 

(Oxon.), LL.B. (Edin. and Aber,), Litt.D, 
(Camb.), Pb.B. (Strassburg). 

Fellow of the Eoyal Society and of the British 
Academy; Edwards Professor of Egyptology 
in the University^of London. 

Cosmogony and Cosmology (Egyptian). 

Phillips (Bavid), B.A. (Wales), M.A. (Cantab.). 

Professor of the Philosophy and History of 
Eeligion in the Theological College, Bala, 
North Wales. 

Consent. 

PiN-CHES (Theophilus Goldridge), LL.B. (Glas.), 
M.K.A.S. 

Lecturer in Assyrian at University College, 
London, and at the Institute of Archaeology, 
Liverpool; Hon. Member of the Socmte 
Asiatique. 

Conscience (Babylonian), Creed (Bab.- 
Assyrian), Crimes and Punishments 
( Assy ro-Babyloni an ). 

Pope (Egbert Martin), M.A. (Camb. and Man- 
chester). 

Author of Cathemerinon of Pnidentius, 

Contempt, Contentment, 

Poussin (Louis be la VALL:igE), Bocteur en 
philosophie et lettres (Liege), en langues 
orien tales (Louvain). 

Professeur de Sanscrit h I’universite de Gand ; 
Correspondant de I’Academie royale de Bel- 
mque; Co-directeur du Mus6on ; Memhre 
de la E.A.S. et de la Soci^te Asiatique. 

Cosmogony and Cosmology (Buddhist), 
Councils (Buddhist), Death and Dis- 
posal of the Dead (Buddhist). 

PRtJFER (Curt), Ph.B. 

Oriental Secretary to the German Diplomatic 
Agency for Egypt. 

Drama (Arabic). 

Quinton (Eichard Frith), M.B. 

Late Governor and Medical Officer of H.M. 
Prison Holloway. 

Criminology, 

Eapson (Edward James), M.A. 

Professor of Sanskrit in the University of 
Cambridge. 

Drama (Indian), 

Eeid (James Smith), M.A., LL.B., Litt.B. 

Fellow and late Tutor of Gonville and Caius 
College ; Professor of Ancient History in the 
University of Cambridge. 

Crimes and Punishments (Eoman), 
Demons and Spirits (Eoman), 

Eevon (Michel), LL.B., B.Lit. 

Late Professor of Law in the Imperial Uni- 
versity of Tokyo and Legal Adviser to the 
Japanese (government ; Professor of History 
of the Civilization of the Far East in the 
University of Paris ; author ofLe Shmntdmm, 

Cosmogony and Cosmology (Japanese), 
Divination (Japanese). 

Robinson (David Moore), Ph.B. 

Associate Professor of Classical Archaeology in 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Drama (Greek), 


Robinson (Fred Norris), Ph.B. 

' Professor of English in Harvard University. 

Deae Matres. 

Rose (Herbert Jennings), M.A. (Oxon.). ^ 

Associate Professor of Classics in McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal ; sometime Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford. 

Divination (Introductory and Primitive, 
Greek). 

Eoss (George E. T.), M.A., B. Phil. 

Professor of Philosophy in tlie Government 
College, Rangoon ; author of A Be 

Sensu and De Memoriae and joint-author of 
The Philosophical Wor^ of Descartes, 

Decision. 

Sayce (Archibald Henry), B.Litt. (Oxon.), 
LL.B. (Dublin), B.B. (Edin. and Aber.). 

Fellow of Queen’s College and Professor of 
Assyriology in tbe University of Oxford ; 
President of the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology. 

Cosmogony and Cosmology (Babylonian). 

SCHAFF (David Schley), B.B. (Univ. of Geneva, 
etc.). 

Professor of Church History in the Western 
Theological Seminary, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Councils and Synods (Mediaeval Chris- 
tian) ; Discipline (Christian). 

Schrader (Otto), Br. phil et jur. h.c. 

Ordentlicher Professor flir vergleicbende 
Spraehforschung an der Universitat zu Bres- 
lau; author of Prehistoric Antiquities of 
the Aryan Peoples, 

Crimes and Punishments (Teutonic and 
Slavic), Death and Disposal of the Dead 
(Slavic), Divination (Litu-Slavic). 

Scott (Charles Anderson), M.A. (Camb.). 

Professor of New Testament in Westminster 
College, Cambridge. 

Donatists. 

Scott (William Major), M.A. 

Minister of George Street Congregational 
Church, Croydon; author of Aspects of 
Christian Mysticism, The Life of John Howe, 

Devotion and Devotional Literature. 

Scott-Monceieff (Philip David), M.A. 

Late Assistant in the Department of Egyptian 
and Assyrian Antiquities in the British 
Museum. 

Coptic Church, Death and Disposal of 
the Dead (Coptic). 

Seligmann (Charles G.). M.B. 

Lecturer in Ethnology in the University of 
London; author^ of The Melanesians of 
British New Guinea, and joint-author of 
The Yeddas, 

Dinka. • 

Sergi (Giuseppe). 

Professor of Anthropology in the University 
of Rome. 

Death and Disposal of the Dead (Greek), 

Shaw (Charles Gray), Ph.B. 

Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
New York ; author of Christianity and 
Modem Culture, The Precinct of Religion^ 
The Value and Dignity of Human Life, 

Culture, Desire. 
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Dundee. 

Controversy, 
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Professor in the LTniversity of Upsala ; 
Member of the Chapter of Upsala; Pre- 
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Creed (Parsi), Death and Disposal of the 
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Edinburgh; author of Mytholoqies of Ancient 
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tionary of Mythology^ The Gwilisation of 
Ancie^it Mexico, 

Cosmogony and Cosmology (North 
American), Covenant (American), Cross 
(American), Divination (American). 

Stamouli (Anton Anastasion). 

Formerly on the editorial staff of the Greek 
daily ‘Atlantis’ of New York. 

Doukhobors. 

Starbuck (Edwin Dilleb), Ph.D. 

Professor of Piiilosopiiy in the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa; author of The Psychology 
of lieligion. 

Double-mindedness, Doubt. 

Stawell (Florence Melian). 

Certificated Student of Newnham College, 
Cambridge (Classical Tripos, 1892, Part I. 
Class I. Div. I,); sometime Lecturer in 
Classics at Newnham College. 

Cyrenaics. 

Stokes (George J.), M.A. (Trinity College, 
Dublin). 

Of Lincoln’s Iim, Barrister-at-Law ; Professor 
of Philosophy and Jurisprudence in Uni- 
versity College, Cork, National University 
of Ireland. 

Delict, 

Stone (Darwell), M.A., D.D. 

Principal Pusey Librarian, Oxford ; author 
of A History of the Doctrhie of the Holy 
Eucharist, 
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Steahan (James), M.A. 

Edinburgh. 

Conversion, Creation, Criticism (Old Tes- 
tament), Divine Right. 

SiTDHOFF (Prof. Dr. Karl). 

Direktor des Institiits fiir Gesehichte der 
Medizin an der Universitiit zu Leipzig, 

Disease and Medicine (Teutonic), 


TAK:AKFSU(JYUN),M.A.,D.Litt.(Oxford),Dr.PML 

(Leipzig). 

Professor of Sanskrit in the University of 
Tokyo. 

Dhyana, 
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(St. Andrews). 
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CROSS-REFERENCES 


In addition to the cross-references throughout the volumej the following list 
of minor references may be useful : 


Topic. 

Conflict of Duties 
Conformity (Religious) 
Congo .... 
Conjeeveram. 
Conservation 
Constitutions 

Consiibstantiation 
Corvee . . ' . 

Cosmic Egg . 

Cosmography 
Cowardice . 
Creationism . 

Credulity . 


Probable Title of Article. 
Casuistry, Duty. 
Nonconformity. 

Negroes and West Africa. 
Kanchi-puram. 

Energy, Force. 

Bulls and Briefs, Luther- 
anism. 

Eucharist, Lutheranism. 
Labour. 

Cosmogony and Cosmo- 
logy. 

Geography (Mythical). 
Courage. 

Soul. 

Belief. 


Topic. 

Darbyism . , . 

Dastur. , . . 

Dayaks 

Debendra Nath Tagore 
Debt . 

Decree .... 
Deprivation . . . 

Diana . . . . 

Diaspora , • . 

Dionysos 
Dioscuri . . 

Disestablishment 
Doppers 

Dragon . . , 


Probable Title of Article, 
Brethren (Plymouth). 
Priesthood (Parsi). 
Indonesia. 

Brahma Samaj. 

Usury. 

Election. 

Atiniia, Discipline. 
Homan Religion. 
Judaism. 

Greek Religion, Drama. 
Greek Religion, Twins. 
State. 

Sects (Chr.). 

Cosmogony and Cosmo, 
logy, Symbols. 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATlOSrS 




L Geneeal 


A.H. =Aimo Hijrae (A.D* 622). . ' 

Ak. = Akkadian. .. . . 

Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Amer,,= American. • ■ 

Apoc. = Apocalypse, Apocalyptic. 
Apocr.,=!Apocryplm. , 

Aq. = Aqnila. 

Arab. = Arabic. 

Aram. = Aramaic. 

Arm. = Armenian. 

Ary. = Aryan. 

As. = Asiatic. 

Assyr. = Assyrian. 

AT=Altes Testament. 

A¥ = Anthorized V ersion. 

AYm= Antborized Version margin. 

A.y. =Anno Yazdigird (A.D. 639). 

Bab. “ Babylonian. 
c..= cirm, about. ■ 

Can. = Canaanite. 
cf. = compare, 
ct. = contrast. 

D = Beuteronomist. 

E=EloljList. 

edd.=: editions or editors. 

Egyp.= Egyptian. 

Eng. = English. 

Etb. =Etluopic. 

EV = English Version, 
f. =and following verse or page i as Ac 10®^^* 
=and following verses or pages ; as Mt 
Fr.=: French. 

Germ. = German. 

Or. = Greek. ' 

Hs=Law of Holiness. 

Heb. = Hebrew. ■ 

Hel. = Hellenistic. 

Hex. = Hexateucli. 

Himy. =Himyaiitic. 

Ir. =lrish. 

Iran. = Iranian. 


Isr. ^Israelite. 

J=Jahwist. ' 

:J"= Jehovah., 

Jems.. = Jerusalem. . 

Jos. = Josephus. 

; Septuagint. 

Min.=:Min£ean. 

MSS = Manuscripts. 
MT=:Massoretic Text. 

"n.=:note. , 

NT = New, Testament. ' 
Onk.:=Onkelos. 
OT="()M,Testament."'' 
ps=,Priestly ,N,arrative. ■' , ■ 
Pal.,=Palestine, Palestmian.: ; 
,Penfc'=Pentateuch.\ 

,'Pers.. =Persian,."'' v", 

Phil. = Philistine. ' 

Phoen. —Phcenician. 

Fr. Bk. = Prayer Bo§k. 
B=Eedactor.' 

Eoni.=Bonian. , 

BV^Bevised Version. 
BVm=Bevised Version margin. 
Sab. =Sabgean. 

Sam. = Samaritan. 

Sem. =5 Semitic. 

Sept. = Septiiagint. 
Sm.=Smaitic. 

Skr. = Sanskrit. 

Symm. = Symmaehns. 

Syr. = Syriac. 

t. (following a number) = times. 
Talm. = Talmud. 

Targ. =Targum. 

Theod. =Theodotion. 
TB:=sTextus Eeceptus. 
tr.=: translated or translation. 
VBS'=s Versions. 

Vulg. = Vulgate. 

WH=: Westcott and HorPs text. 


II. Books of the Bible 


Old Testament, 


Gn=: Genesis:. 

Ca= Canticles. 

Ex ==: Exodus. ■ 

Is = Isaiah. 

1(V= Leviticus, 

Jer= Jeremiah. 

Nus=: Numbers. 

La = Lamentations, 

Dt = Deuteronomy. 

Ezk=: Ezekiel. 

Jos = Joshua. 

Dn=: Daniel. 

Jgrs Judges. 

Hos=Hosea. 

Ku=Buth. 

Jl=JoeL 

I S, 2 S— 1 and 2 Samuel. 

Am = Amos, 

1 K, 2 K=1 and 2 Kings. 

Ob=Obadiah. 

1 Ch, 2 Ch = 1 and 2 

Jon = Jonah. 

Chronicles. 

Mic=Micah, 

Ezr=E 2 ra. 

Nah= Nahum, 

Nell = Nehemiah. 

Hah= Habakkuk. 

Est = Esther. 

Zeph ~ Zephaniah. 

Job. 

Hag=Haggai. 

Ps= Psalms. 

Zec=Zeehariah. 

Prs= Proverbs. 

Mal=Malachi, 

Ees=: Ecclesiastes. 

Apocrypha, 

1 Es, 2 Es=l and 2 

To=Tobit. 

Esdias. 

Jth= Judith. 


Ad. Est = Additions .to Sus= Susanna. 

Esther. , , Bel ==: Bel and , the 

Wis= Wisdom, Dragon. 

Sir == Sirach or Ecclesi- Pr. Man = Prayer of 
asticus. Manasses. 

Bar = Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac— 1 and 2 

Three = Song of the Three Maccabees. 

Children. 

Neio Testament, 


Mt=Matfchew. 

Mk=Mark. 

LksssLuke. 

Jn= John. 

Ac = Acts. 
Bo=:Komans, 

1 Co, 2 Co = 1 and 
Corinthians. 

Gal = Galatians. 

Eph = Ephesians. 

Ph = Phiiipgians. 
Col=Colossians. 


1 Th, 2 Th«l and 2 
Thessalonians. 

I Ti, 2 Ti=i and 2 
Timothy, 

Titrr Titus. 
l*hiiem= Philemon, 

2 He = Hebrews. 

Ja= James. 

1 P, 2 P= 1 and 2 Peter. 
1 Jn, 2Jn, 3Jn=l, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Eev = Bevelation. 
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LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 

III. Foe the Liteeattoe 

1. The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 
the works in the list below. 


BsLQtlL^&a^^Beitrdg&zttrsem. EeUgionsgesch,^ 1888. 

Baldwin = Dicif. Philosophy and Psychology, 
3 vols. 1901-1905. 

B&Ttl[i:=:No7ni7ialbildung in den sem. Sprache7i, 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 1894). 

BemmgeT=HeL ArcMologie, ISM, 

Broekelmann=(?e5c7i. d, arah, LiUe^'aUir, 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns - Saehan = By7\ - Mom, BecMshuch atis dem 
funfte^i Jah'hmidert, 

Budge of the Egyptians, 2 vols. 1903. 

Daremberg-Saglio=i)ic^. des ant, g^^ec, et rom,, 
1886-90. 

De la Saiissaye=Xe/ir5^^c^ der BeligionsgeschA, 
1905. 

Deussen=Die Philos, d, Upanishads, 1899 [Eng. 
tr., 1906], 

Doughty Deserta, 2 vols. 1888. 

Deutsche Mythologies, 3 vols. 1875-1878, 
Eng. tr. Teutonic Mytliology, 4 vols. 1882-1888. 

Bjmdomig^x—BealencyclopddiefuTBihel u. Tahnud, 
i. 1870 (n892), ii. 1883, suppl. 1886, 1891 f., 1897. 

'E.<M.^x—AltceUischerSpmchschatz,lS%l1S, 

Holtzmann-Z6pffel=Xea!Wow /. Theol. u, Kirchen- 
weseh^, 1895. 

}iowitt= Native Tribes of S, E. Amt7'alia, l%A, 

Jubainvilie= de Litt, celtigue, i.-xii., 1883 ff. 

Lagrange = Etudes sur les religions shnitigmsS 
1904. 

Lane =AnA rahie-English Dictiona^'y, 1863 ff. 

luBXLg^Myth, Bit'ual and Beligion^, 2 vols. 1899. 

Lepsius=De?i7i:wa7er aus Mgypten u, Mtkiopien, 
1849-1860. 

Lichtenberger=Xwcyc. dss sciences religmms, 1876. 

Lidzha,xs}d=Eandbttch der nordsem, Epigraphilc, 

1898. 

McCurdy = History, Prophecy, and the Monmmnts, 
2 vok 1894-1896. 

Muir = 1858-1872. 

Muss-Arnolt=^ Concise Diet, of the Assy^nan 
Language, 1894 IF. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopaedias, 

A A = Archiv fiir Anthroimlogie. 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

ABA W = Ahhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

A Archiv fiir Ethnographie. 

AEG^^Absjt, and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

A {rG*= Ahhandlungen d. Gottinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

A (rP7i= Archiv fiir Geschiehte der Philosophie. 

A JUS = American Historical Review. 

AHT= Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hommel). 

A t/PA— American Journal of Philosophy. 

A JP^=: American Journal of Psychology. 

A JPPP=: American Journal of Religious Psycho- 
logy and Education. 

A American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literature. 

A /P7i,= American Journal of Theology. 

Ai)ir<r=:Annales du Musde Guimet. 

A PPi8= American Palestine Exploration Society. 

A PP=: Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung. 

AP= Anthropological Review. 

ABW —Archiv fiir Religions wissenschaft. 

A^=Acta Sanctorum (Bollandus). 


Plowa,ck=:Leh7^buch d, heb, Archdologie, 2 vols, 
1894. 

Pauly-Wissowa:=:Pea7ewc2/c. der classischen Alter* 
turfmio%ssenschaft,\S^ZA.S%^, 
Perrot-Chipiez=Xri>^. ^76 VArt dans VAntiquiU, 
1881 fF. 

Preller—Pdmi^cAe Mythologie, 1858. ^ ^ 
BhmPiQ^Beligion des peuples non*ew%lists, 1883. 
Riehm==Xraw&d>’ife'r5McA d, bibl, AUertwm^, 1893- 

1894. 

Robinson =Pi57ica7 Besea^'ches in Palestine \ 1856. 
Roscher=Xeir. d, gr, u, rom. Mythologie, 1884. 
Schalf-Herzog = The New Schaff-Eerzog Encyclo* 
pedia of Belig, Knowledge, 
Schenkel=P»5e7-im6m, 5 vols. 1869-1875. 
Schurer=(rXF^ 3 vols. 1898-1901 iHJP, 5 vols. 
1890fF.]. 

Sch'wally=X(?5e?2- nach dem Tode, 1892. 
Siegfriea-Stade=Pc5. Worterbuch zmn AT, 1893. 
BmQXid=:^Leh/rbuch deralttest, Beligionsgesch.^ 1899. 
Smith (G. A.) = Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land\mB, 

Smith ( W. R. ) = Beligion of the Semites 1894. 
Spencer (H.)^Principles (f Sociology^, 1885-1896. 
Spencer-Gillen«-=iVa7i'ye TribesofCeyitral Australia, 
1899. 

Spencer-Gilien ^ = Northern Tribes of Ceyitral 
AusU'alia, 1904. 

Swete=P^e OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 IF. 

Tylor (E. 'B.)=:P7'imUwe Cultme^, 1891 [^1903]. 

Hist, of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols, 
1872-1874. 

WobQX^Judische Theologie auf Grund des Talmud 
u. ve7'wandten BehT%fte7i'^,\S^*l. 

Wiedemann = Beligion der alien Mgypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised, Beligmi of the anc, 
Egyptians, ISWl}. 

Wilkinson and C%istoms of the Ancient 
Egyptiajis, S 'voh. 1878. 

Zmiz^Die gottesdimstlichen Voidrdge der Jnden% 

1892. 


and other standard works frequently cited, 
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CONFIRMATION. — i. Names. — The word 

* confirmation/ as used in this article, indicates an 

act, closely connected with baptism, in which 
prayer for the Holy Spirit is joined with some cere- 
mony, such as the*" laying oh of hands or anoint- 
ing, through which the gift of the Spirit is believed 
to be conferred. So long as confirmation continued 
to be administered at the same time as baptism, 
the two forming a single rite, the need of a special 
name for the former was not much felt. The rite 
as a whole was known as baptism, and the part of 
it which was associated with the gift of the Spirit 
was designated by terms derived from its most 
prominent ceremony, such as ‘laying on of hands^ 
(Mdecn^ He 6^; ij xe£po(?e<r^a, Clem. Alex. 

Exe. Th, 22; Const, Ap, ii. 32, iiL 16, vii. 44 ; ef. Fir- 
milian, ap. Gyp. Ep, 75 ; iinpositio manus) and 
‘ chrism." The word ‘ seal " {iKppayls), originally, it 
seems, apxdied to baptism {Hernias, Sim. IX. xvi. 
2-4 ; Iren. Dem. 3), was early used of confirmation, 
with reference to the signing of the baptized with 
the cross (Clem. Alex. Strom, ii. 3 ; Cornelius, ap, 
Eus. EE VI. xliii. 14 f. ; cf. Const. Ap. iii. 17). 

‘ Confirmation/ now universally accepted as the 
name of the rite in the West, does not appear to 
have been so used before the 5th century. It 
occurs in Faustus, Bishop of Riez, formerly Abbot 
of Larins, de Sp. S. ii. 4 (ed. Engel brecht, Vienna, 
1889, p. 143), ho7n. in die Pent. (Bigne, Max. Bib. 
Bat., Paris, 1677, vi. 649), and the cognate verb is 
similarly applied bj^ St. Patrick {Ep. 2), who spent 
some years at Ldrins. It appears, therefore, to 
have originated in Gaul, and probably at L4rins, 
though it was perhaps not fully established as a 
name of the rite at Lerins when St. Patrick left 
that monastery c. A.D. 415 (Bury, Life of St. Batr., 
1905, pp. 294, 336 if.), since in his (38, 

51) he uses the word consummare instead of 
confirmare. St. Ambrose had at an earlier date 
used the latter verb with a similar but not identical 
nmaning {de Myst. 42) ; and in the middle of the 
5th cent. Pope Leo i. {Ep. 159) applies it to the 
laying on of liands on those who had been baptized 
in heresy. In Egypt at the present day the rite 
is called tat kbit — a word exactly equivalent^ to 

* confirmation." In the 9th cent., when confirmation 
was deferred, the newl;^ baptized were said to^be 

* confirmed " by the reception of the Holy Communion 
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(Alcuin, Ep* 90 ; Jesse Ainbian. Ep. de bapi . ; 
Amalariiis, de Ifer. Bapi. 4 ; ■ Baban. 'Maur. , de 
Cler. Inst i. 2^3). 

2 . Confirmatiou in the Apostolic Age. — A study 
of Ac 19^”® — the account of the twelve disciples 
who had been baptized into John’s baptism— seems 
to yield the following results. St. Paul’s first 
question implies that a reception of the Holy Spirit 
usually, though not always, synchronized with 
admission to the Christian Society, and that in the 
case of disciples whose conversion was not due to 
the preaching of him or his immediate companions 
(v.® irLffTciicrapTes). It is also imjdied in 

what follows that the outpouring of the Spirit was 
not a result of the act of baptism (v.^), bub that it 
was mediated, at least in St. Paul’s practice, by a 
laying on of hands which normally followed im- 
mediately upon baptism (v.®). Since apparently 
St. Paul, in accordance with his rule (1 Co 1^"*"^^), 
which was also that of other Apostles (Ac KH®, cf. 
2^), did not himself baptize the Ephesian disciples, 
though he laid his hands upon them (v.®^* i^airricr- 
0rjaray . . . iiridipTos roO IlaiJXou), it may be inferred 
that, while baptism was commonly administered 
by persons of lower ministerial rank, confirmation 
was reserved for those who had a higher place in 
the ministry, if nob for Apostles. 

These conclusions are confirmed by the narrative 
of the planting of the Church in Samaria (Ac 
From it we learn that the practice of the older 
Apostles coincided with that of St. Paul. Baptism 
^ itself did not convey the gift of the Spirit. 
That was mediated by a laying on of hands by 
Apostles, with prayer for theTloIy Spirit (vvJ^‘ 
the baptisms having been previously performed by 
Philip, and perhaps by others of inferior ministerial 
office who accompanied him. It is hinted that, at 
least wlien St. Luke wrote, according to established 
usage the bestowal of the Holy Spirit was not 
separated in time from the administration of 
baptism (v.^^). 

In each of these cases the reception of the Spirit 
was manifested by tiie exercise of miraculous 
powers (8^® 19*^). lint it would be contrary to the 
teaching of the NT as a whole to suppose tliat 
such manifestations were of the essence of the 
gift. If we may suppose (Chase, Confirmation in 
the Apostolic Age, p. 35) that 2 Ti refers to 
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Timothy’s confirmation, rather than to his ordina- 
tion, it proves that the graces looked for as a 
result of the laying on of hands were such as 
* power and love and soberness’ (cf. Ac 2^^®’*, 
where ‘wonders and signs’ are confined to the 
Apostles). 

The inferences which have here been drawn from 
Ac are corroborated by many references 

in the Epistles to a reception of the Holy Spirit on 
admission to the Church (Ro 5®, 2 Co 5®, Eph 1^®** 
4^, 1 Jn 2^“^ 3”^), in some of which St. Paul uses the 
very phrase ascribed to him by St. Luke, as point- 
ing to a laying on of hands, TrvevfJLa iM^ere (Ko 8^®, 
1 Co 2^®, 2 Co ll\ Gal 3^**), while others appear to 
indicate that the bestowal of the gift was an act 
distinct from and following the washing (1 Co 6^^ 
12^®, 2 Co Tit 3^^')* Tb these may be added 
He 6®, where jSarrto'/iol iTrtdech re must at 

least include a laying on of hands closely connected 
with a Christian act of lustration. 

3. A review of the evidence afforded by the NT, 
therefore, leads to the belief that in the Apostolic 
age a rite of confirmation was widely, if not 
universally, used, the main parts of which Avere 

rayer and imposition of hands. But it has been 
eld that at this period, as in later ages, with the 
laying on of hands was associated an anointing of 
the neophytes. In support of this view it has 
been urged (Chase, op. cit. p. 53) : (a) that unction 
and imposition of hands are ‘closely related 
symbolical acts’ in both OT and NT (cf. Nu 8^® 
with Ex 28"*^ etc. ; and Mk 6® 8^ and Ac 28® with 
Mk 6^® and Ja 5^^) ; {2>) that anointing is associated 
with confirmation in the earliest sub-Apostolic 
records (Iren. Ecer. I, xxi, 3; Tert.; Can. Hipp, 
134-136 ; to the authorities cited by Chase may be 
added Theophilus of Antioch ; see below, § 6 a) ; 
(c) that the supposition adds force to such passages 
as 2 Go 1 Jn 2®®* 

It must be noticed, however, (a) that no Scripture 
evidence has been produced that unction was used 
along with the laying on of hands ; while, on the 
other hand, it was, among both Jews and Gentiles, 
an accompaniment of the bath (SAvete, The Holy 
Spirit in the NT, 1909, p. 386, citing Bu 3®, Ezk 
16®, to which add Sus ; (5) that neither Iren^eus 
{loc. cit.) nor Theophilus makes any reference to the 
laying on of hands ; and both Tertullian and Can. 
Hipp. connect the unction not Avith it but with the 
immersion (see below, §§ 21, 26, cf. § 22) ; (c) that, 
if 2 Co 1®^^* enumerates in order the acts of the 
initiatory rites, ff^payicrduepos is naturally regarded 
as indicating baptism (see above, § i), and the 
implication, therefore, is that the unction preceded 
baptism, and VA^as separated by it from confirmation. 
The connexion of the unction Avith the gift of the 
Spirit in 1 Jn 2^0* 27 does not by itself establish the 
contention. It may, however, in part account for 
the close relation which subsisted in later times 
between the unction and the imposition of hands, 
leading in some cases to the overshadowing, or 
even the superseding, of the latter by the former. 

On the whole, the reasonable inference from the 
facts appears to be that unction was a primitive 
accompaniment of baptism rather than of con- 
firmation. 

4. The passages of the NT examined in § 2 point 
to confirmation by laying on of hands after baptism. 
Nevertheless, it must be remarked that there is no 
indication that any feeling of incongruity was 
occasioned by the outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
upon Cornelius and his friends before they were 
baptized (Ac 10'*^'"*®}, and it is recorded that Ananias 
laid hands on Saul that he might be ‘ filled with 
the Holy Ghost,’ and afterAvards baptized him 
(Ac ^ These facts suggest the possibility that 
confirmation may regularly have preceded baptism 
in some regions, concerning whose customs in this 


matter the NT supplies no information. It Avill 
be found that this suggestion has some bearing 
upon peculiarities of the early Syrian rite of 
initiation (§ 7). ^ , 

5. References to confirmation in the sub- 

Apostolic period.— It Avas not to be expected that 
the scanty remains of the earliest extra- canonical 
Christian literature Avould supply many references 
to confirmation. In the Diaaehe and Justin 
Martyr’s both of which contain 

accounts of the baptismal rite, explicit mention of 
it might, indeed, have been looked for. The 
absence of such mention in the former may, how- 
ever, be accounted for by supposing that its ad- 
ministration belonged to apostles and prophets, for 
whose guidance the Didaehe was not intended. In 
Justin, on the other hand, but few details of the 
baptismal rite are given {1 Apol. 61), and we are 
told (ch. 65) that, after the washing, the neophyte 
Avas brought into the assembly, where prayer was 
made for him and others, followed hy the kiss of 
peace and the Eucharist. That this is a vague 
account of the confirmation is rendered proh^le 
by its resemblance in general outline to Can. Eipp. 
135 ff. (see below, §§ 26, 28). Irenmns seems to 
imply that a laying on of hands followed the 
immersion, both being included in the rite of 
baptism. Thus in Hwr. iii. xvii. 1, 2 he seems to 
distinguish the ^ace of baptism from the gift of 
the Spirit ; and in Dem. 3 he describes the former 
as forgiveness of sins and regeneration, while in 
Dem. 41 f. he speaks of the Apostles as baptizing 
their converts and giving them the Holy Spirit, and 
connects this with the present life of the Church, 
by describing believers as the habitation of the 
Spirit given in baptism (cf. Ecer. iv. xxxAdii. 1, 2). 

6. The ancient Syrian rite.— About the cere- 
monies of baptism used in Syria in earlier centuries 
there is a considerable amount of evidence, which 
must he set out as briefly as possible. 

(a) Prom Theophilus, Bishop of Antioch (c. 180), we learn 
(ad Autol. i. 12, ii. 16) that anomting with the * oil of God* wa«, 
when he wrote, an important feature of the initiatory rite ; and 
his statement that the name ‘Christian’ was derived from it 
implies (see Ac 1128) that he believed it to date from the 
Apostolic age. According to him, the immersion conveyed 
re-biri^ and remission of sms. 

(b) Clementim EecognitionSf iii. &7 (Gersdorf, p. 110 ; Lagarde, 
p. 119) (c. 200 [?]). A description of baptism is put into the mouth 
of St. Peter. It includes anointing with oil sanctiBed by prayer, 
immersion in the threefold Name, and Holy Communion. 

(e) Pidascalia, m. xii. 2f. (Punk, p. 208) (c. 2S0). When 
speaking of the duties of deaconesses at the baptism of women, 
the writer mentions anointing by the bishop with the oil of 
unction on the head * at the laying on of hands.’ An anointing 
of the rest of the body by deaconesses or other women follows, 
and then the bapttsm by the bishop or by deacons or presbyters, 
at his command. Funk accounts for the absence 01 reference 
to a post-baptismal unction by supposing that the deaconesses 
had no share in it ; but it must not be a^umed that there was 
anj unction after the baptism. 

(d) Syr. Acta of Judas Thomas, in Wright, Apoe. Ac. ofAp. 
(voL ii. Eng. tr.), 1871 (3rd ceni). This work contains five 
detailed accounts of baptisms (pp. 165, 188, 267, 267, 289), which, 
combined, give the following results ; After the blessing of the 
oil, the candidates are anointed with the seal on the head, the 
men flmt. Their bodies are then anointed, in the case of fee 
men by Judas, in the case of the women by a woman. They 
are subsequently baptized and communicated. There is no 
infamation of a consecration of the water, and apparently no 
recognition of a distinction between the grace conveyed by the 
anointing and by the immersion. 

(e) Aphraates (c. 346). In one of his few allusions to the 
baptismal rite this writer mentions the unction before the 
baptism (Dem. xii. 13), though he does not actually state that 
the former preceded the latter in the rite. He does not, 
apparently, mention the gift of the Spirit, but he connects both 
regeneration and the putting on of spiritual armour with ‘ the 
water’ (Dewi. Vi. 1, xiv. 16). 

(/) Ephraim, Epiphany Hymns (Eng. tr. by Gwynn in Nicene 
and Post-Meem Fathers, vol. xiii.) (c. 350). From many 
allusions we gather that the baptismal rite included the follow- 
ing elements in the order in which they are here mentioned: 
(1) anointing with ‘the seal* (iii. 1, 2, v. 8); (2) the baptism 
(xi. 8, xiv. 41 1 [for the order of these two, see iii. 1, 17, iv. 1, 
vi 9, 26, viii. 22]); (3) vesting of the neophytes in white (vi. 15, 
ISy xiii. 1, 6, cf. iv. 3) ; (4) crowning (xiii. 6) ; and (6) communion 
(vii. 23, viii 22, of. iii. 17, xiii. 17). From Sermo Exeg, in Ps, cxl. 3 
(Opp. Syr.^ Eome, 1737-43, ii. 332) it appears that the anointing 
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* with the seal of the Holy Spirit* on the head was followed by 
unction of the members of the body. In the commentary on 
J1 22-i (i&. 252) mention is made of the oil and fragrant ii.vpov 
with which the ‘ midhe ’ are sealed and put on the armour of the 
Holy Spirit. [In this passage ‘ midhe ’ may mean ‘ baptizandi/ in 
accordance with the order implied in the Epiphany Hymns 
(see the passage quoted in Diettrich, p. 63, n. 16).] The priest 
is the minister both of the unction and of the baptism {Bpiph. 
jyymns, iv. 4, V. 8 f.). 

(g) History of John the S 07 i of Zededee (4th cent. [?])» in Wright, 
op. cit. Two baptisms are described in detail (pp. 38, 53). The 

* fine scented ’ oil was first consecrated, and then the water, fire 
appearing over the former after consecration. Afterwards the 
candidates were signed on the forehead, and their bodies 
anointed. Then followed the baptism, the vesting in white, 
the giving of the kiss of peace to the neophytes, and the 
communion. The immersion was *for the forgiveness of debts 
and the pardon of sins,’ wdiile the appearance of fire on the oil 
may indicate that the unction conveyed the gift of the Spirit. 

(h) Apostolic Constitutions (tf. 380). The Ordo agrees 

closely with that of the contemporary Church of Jerus. (below, 

§ i8). But that the compiler, in introducing a second, post- , 
baptismal, unction, was consciously innovating upon Syrian 
custom, is clear. (1) Upon it alone of the component parts of i 
the rite does he comment, and his remark upon it is polemical 
in tone (vii. 44) : ravra kox ra rovrotj aKohovBa heyew e/caorov 
yap •}} Bypaiits rrji: iarlv avTvj. eav yap pJi} els iKatrrov 

rovTtay imKXTjcrig yeyTjTac irapa roS evcrejSous tepews roLavTTj Tts els 
vfiwp pAvov Kara^aCvei o ^aTTTt^ojaevos ws ot *lovSaZoi k.t.K (2) 
He connects the gift of the Spirit with unction before baptism, 
while the post-baptismal unction is merely * the seal of the cove- 
nants * or ‘ the confirmation of the confession ’ (iii. 16 f., vii. 22). 

(i) St. Chrysostom (c. 390), in discourses delivered at Antioch, 
makes it plain that he regarded the bestowal of the Holy Spirit 
as mediated by unction (in 1 Tim. ii. 2), and as closely connected 
with baptism, which w^as followed by Holy Communion (in Mt. 
xii. 6, tn 1 Co. xxx. 2 ; in the latter passage Mason [Relation 
of Confirmation to Baptism^, p. 365] mistranslates ano tov 
^aTTTtor/xaTOff ‘directly after baptism*). Preaching at Constan- 
tinople, he implies that there confirmation followed baptism ; 
but, by his remark that it was not wonderful that Cornelius 
receiv^ the Spirit before baptism, since ‘ this takes place also 
in our own day * (xat e^* ryiSiv rouro yiyovev\ he hints that else- 
where it preceded it (in Ac. xxiv. 2). He distinguished the 

* Spirit of remission,* which the Samaritans received at their 
baptism, from the ‘Spirit of signs* subsequently given, and 
probably held that the former was the gift bestowed in later 
times by the anointing (in Ac. xviii, 2 f. cf. xl. 1 f.). 

(j) Life of RabbvXa, in Overbeck, 8. Ephr. Syri sel. opp., p. 164 
(c. 460). On his arrival at the river Jordan, Rabbula * recited 
the Belief before * the priests, who then * anointed and baptized 
him ; and immediately after he was come up from the water’ a 
cloth was wrapped about his body ‘after the custom of the 
spiritual kindred of Christ.* The latter ceremonjr no doubt 
corresponded to the vesting of the neophytes in white. 

(Jt) Theodoret, in Cant. i. 2 (e. 450). Those who are being 
initiated are said, after renunciation and profession of allegiance 
(and therefore before baptism), to receive ‘ as it were a certain 
royal seal, the unction of the spiritual ointment, receiving 
thereby, as in a figure, the invisible grace of the all-holy Spirit.* 
To argue (Mason, op. dt p. 374), against the natural force of 
the words, that the unction followed baptism, because it was 
made with ointment (/ai/pov) and not with oil, is to assume that 
the Syrian usage of this period agreed with that of other places 
and other times. There is independent evidence that in Syria 
scented oil or ointment was used for the preliminary unction 
(above, /, g). In fact, in Syria to a comparatively late date, 
and in early writers elsewhere, there seems to have been no 
sharp distinction between pvpov and oil (see below, § lo, and 
Hippol. in Ban. i. 16). Elsewhere, as here, Theodoret seems to 
assume that normally the gift of the Holy Spirit conveyed by 
the laying on of hands preceded baptism (in Heb. vi. Iff., cf. 
in Hu. 47). 

(2) ISTarsai, Homilies^ 21, 22 (Nestorian, end of 5th cent.). 
According to these homilies, after the consecration of the oil 
tlie candidate was signed with it, first on the forehead and then 
over the whole bod^f. After this— the water having been 
consecrated— he was immersed, and, on ascending from the 
font, was given the kiss of peace, clothed, and communicated. 
By the oil the Spirit was imparted (Connolly, in TS viii. 40, 43, 
46, 60-52). 

(m) Baptism of ConstantinCy in Overbeck, op. cit. p. 355 (c. 
600 [f]). After the blessing of the font, Constantine is said to 
have been anointed with oil, baj>tized, and communicated. 

(n) Severus, Patriarch of Antioch (Monophysite, 612-519), 
habitually speaks of anointing with chrism as following and 
completing baptism. Since he quotes the Testamentujn 
Domini as authoritative on the subject of baptism, it may be 
inferred that the rite, as he practised it, resembled that W'hich 
is described in that work. See especially Epp. ix. 1, 3 (ed. 
E. W. Brooks). 

(o) The catholicos Isd'yahb i. (Nestorian, 580-696). In his 
Q^cestmnes (Diettrich, Die nestor. TaufliturgiCy p. 94 ff.) 
directions are given for the baptism of adults by a priest, and 
for the baptism of a sick person by a deacon. ICn each case a 
signing with oil (of men on the breast, of women on the fore- 
head) is followed by the baptism. The only acts mentioned 
subsequent to baptism are the clothing of the women by the 
deaconesses and their crowning by the priest, and the ad- 
ministration of the Eucharist, if it is customary, by the deacon 
to the person baptized by him. 


7. From this evidence some important inferences 
may be drawn. It would seem that throughout 
Syria up to the 5th cent., and among the Nestorians 
to the end of the 6th cent., the initiatory rite 
included three principal acts — unction, baptism, 
and communion of the baptized. The unction 
consisted of two parts — the signing of the head 
(3rd and 4th cents.), forehead (4th and 5th cents., 
and later in the case of women), or breast (6th 
cent. ), and the anointing of the body. The gift of 
the Holy Spirit is usually associated with the 
unction (see above, § 6 /, <7, hy i, k, I, and cf. c, 

' W’here the unction is * at the laying on of hands ’) % 
and in this connexion it should be noticed that the 
evidence for the consecration of the oil is earlier 
than for the consecration of the font (see 5, d). 
There is no trace, apart from the Apostolic Con^- 
stitutionsy of any important act following the 
immersion except the communion of the baptized. 
Tims, according to the earliest known custom of 
the Syrian Christians, confirmation preceded 
baptism. It is not difficult to believe that this 
usage was simply a development of local primitive 
practice. In places where the laying on of bands 
for the imparting of the gift of the Spirit took 
place before baptism (above, § 4), if the baptismal 
unction also preceded the immersion (see § 3), the 
laying on of hands and the unction would in time 
come to he closely associated. Thus the confir- 
mation would become the unction ‘ at the laying 
on of hands ’ (§ 6 c). Finally, in accordance with 
a tendency of which there are many examples, the 
unction would supersede the laying on of hands, 
except so far as the signing of the person with oil 
could he so described (cf. § 6 h). 

In the early part of the 3rd cent. (§ 6 c) con- 
firmation was reserved to the bishop, but, accord- 
ing to ail later authorities, the entire rite is 
administered by one person — bishop or priest — 
assisted by a deacon or deaconess. It will be 
observed that there is early evidence for three 
minor ceremonies between the immersion and the 
baptismal Eucharist — the kiss of peace (§ 6 g, 1 % 
vesting in white (§ 6 /, jy I, 0), and crowning 
(§ 6/, 0). 

8. Modern Nestorian rite. — ^The Syrian ritual 
was re-cast shortly after the middle of the 7th 
cent, by the catholicos Isd’yahb HI. (652-661), 
and the office of baptism drawn up by him is the 
basis of the rite as now practised by the East 
Syrians. He allowed the pre-baptisraal anointing 
to remain ; indeed, he seems to have restored the 
ancient custom of an unction (that is, probably, 
a signing with oil) on the heady followed hy an 
anointing of the body. The result of this change 
has been much confusion, through the persistence 
of 6th cent, customs, in the existing MSS. But in 
one point all agree. ^ In the formula pronounced 
at this unction there is no reference to the gift of 
the Spirit. No special grace seems to be connected 
with it, and in a rubric it is described as a sym- 
bolic act indicating that ‘the acknowledgment 
of the Trinity is imprinted on the heart’ of the 
person about to be baptized. It no longer 
corresponds to confirmation. 

The distinguishing feature of Isd’yahb’s ritual 
is, in fact, confirmation after baptism. It con- 
sists of two main acts — the imposition of the 
hand upon the head of the baptized with an ap- 
propriate prayer, and the signing of the forehead 
with oil (not ointment), accompanied by a formula. 
Some of the MSS omit mention of the use of oil 
in this signing, but there is good evidence that 
it was ordered hy Isd’yahb, and it is apparently 
still customary (A. J. Maclean, Recent Discoveries 
illustrating early Christian Life and Worshipy 
1904, p. 68). In tiie present Nestorian rite, as 
everywhere in the East, the priest is the minister 
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of confirmation. But it is characterized by several 
unusual features.- The priest (not the bishop) 
consecrates the oil at each performance of the 
rite, the laying on of the hand is separated from 
the signing, and there is no use of ointment, as 
distinct from olive oil, at any part of the rite. 

That post- baptismal confirmation was actually 
introduced by Iso'yahb III. follows almost cer- 
tainly from the evidence given in § 6, for there 
seems to have been no cathoiicos between Isb'yahb 
I. and IsO'yahb in. who was a liturgical reformer. 
The supposition is confirmed by the fact that 
Isd'yahb III. was a traveller, who must have had 
some knowledge of non-Syrian rites (Connoll:^, 
op. cit. p. xlix), and by the number and magni- 
tude of the variations ox existing rituals from each 
other, and from the Or do drawn np by him — a 
natural consequence of so startling an innova- 
tion. 

One or two of these may be mentioned. Isd'yahb seems to 
have given no direction about the ceremony of crowning. 
Hence in some MSS it is omitted. In one it is described as a 
custom in some places. In another it appears in its original 
position after the vesting, and therefore before confirmation 
(Diettrich, op. cit. p. 87). Its present place is after the final 
signing (Macleaii-Browne, The Cathoiicos of the JEast^ 1892, p. 
272). Again, Isd'yahb i. ordered that the water should not be 
let out of the font till after the mysteries—ie. apparently the 
Eucharist— had been administered (Diettrich, op. cit. p. 94). 
Isd'yalib in., on the contrary, ordered that it should be let out 
before the confirmation {ih. p. 92). Nevertheless the older 
usage persisted, and is still followed (t&. pp. BOf., 82, 101 f.). 

The post-baptismal Eucharist was retained by 
Is6'y§.hb III., and apparently still remained in the 
time of Elias m. (1176-1190; see Diettrich, op. 
cit. p. 101) ; but it has long fallen into desuetnde 
{ih p. 91 f.). 

9. Rites of the Syrian Monophysites.-— We 
have seen (§ 6 n) that post-baptismal confirmation 
with chrism is implied in the letters of Severus of 
Antioch. It is, in fact, probable that its intro- 
duction into Syria was due to him. Tradition 
ascribes to Severus a Gr. Ordo Baptismi which 
was translated into Syr. by James of Edessa in 
the latter part of the 7th cent., and received the 
approbation of Gregory Barhebrmus six hundred 
years later (Denzinger, Bitus orient, i 266, 279, 
280). Four of the existing rituals, of which two 
bear the name of Severus and one that of James, 
while the fourth is anonymous {ih. p. 267), re- 
semble one another closely, and ai*e apparently all 
derived from the Syr. Ordo of James of Edessa, 
and thus ultimately from the Gr. of Severus. The 
anonymous ritual probably represents a recension 
subsequent to that of Bariiebrmus. There is also 
a short office for the baptism of the dying (i^. p, 
318), attributed to Severus’ contemporary Fhu- 
oxemis, Bishop of Mabug or Hierapolis (c. 485- 
519). All these Orders contain a post-baptismal 
signing or unction. In two respects they stand 
apart both from ancient Syrian and from modern 
Nestorian usage r they have no form for the bless- 
ing of the oil, which is consecrated, not by the 
priest at the baptism, but by the bishop (iS. p. 
361) ; and at the final unction unguent, likewise 
consecrated by the bishop, is used instead of oil. 

10. On the other hand, among the liturgical 
reforms attributed to Peter the Fuller, Patriarch 
of Antioch (471-488), by Theodoras Lector 
(Valesius, Hist, ed. Reading, 1720, hi. 582), was 
the consecration of the fii&pov in the church before 
the whole people. This miglit seem to give colour 
to the supposition that post-baptismal confirma- 
tion was introduced among the Monophysites by 
him. But Peter, Bishop of Edessa (498), appears 
from the Chronicle of Joshua the Stylite (32, 
ed. Wright, p. 23), written during his episcopate, 
to have adopted the principal reforms of the 
Puller about A.D. 500: among other things, *he 
[prayed] over the oil of unction on the Thursday 
(before Easter) before the whole people.’ Prom 


this passage it would seem that Theodorus quoted 
the actual words of the Fuller, and that the latter 
used p.’lipQv as equivalent to oil (cf. § 6 k). It may 
be inferred that what the Puller did was to reserve 
the consecration of tlie oil of unction to the bishop, 
and that post-baptismal chrismation had not come 
into use at Antioch in 488, or at Edessa by tlie 
end of the century. 

11. The post-baptismal confirmation consisted 
of a prayer followed by a threefold signing of the 
baptized with chrism on the forehead and other 
parts of the body, with the formula, ‘ N. is signed 
with the holy chrism, the sweetness of the odour 
of Christ, the seal of the true faith, the comple- 
ment of the gift of the Holy Ghost, in the Name,’ 
etc,, followed by an anointing of the rest of the 
body, the vesting in white, and prayers, one of 
which contained a petition for the sending forth 
of the Holy Spirit upon the neophytes. 

That this form of confirmation is a later addi- 
tion is perhaps already sufficiently clear. But 
this becomes still more evident when we consider 
the portion of the office which immediately pre- 
cedes the immersion. Here the Monophysite 
rituals seem to follow ancient usage more closely 
than the Nestorian. Before baptism the candi- 
dates are signed on the forehead with oil, and 
their bodies are anointed. The connexion between 
these two acts is obscured in all the MSS by the 
interpolation between them of the consecration of 
the water. They are accompanied by prayers 
which distinctly associate with them the gift of 
the Spirit, 

The first prayer has the petition: ‘Vouchsafe to send upon 
them thy Holy Spirit.’ The second begins: ‘Holy Father, 
who by the hands of thy holy Apostles didst give the Holy 
Spirit to those who had been baptized, send now also, using 
the shadow of my hands, thy Holy Spirit on those who are 
about to be baptized . . . that they may be worthy of thy 
holy anointing.’ This is evidence that a laying on of hands 
once preceded this unction, though no mentioq is made of it in 
the extant rituals (cf. § 6 c, k). The third runs : ‘ Thou w'ho 
didst send upon thy only-begotten Son . . . thy Holy Spirit . . . 
and didst sanctify the waters of Jordan, may it please thee 
that the same thy Holy Spirit may dwell upon these thy 
servants . . . and do thou perfect them , . . purifying them 
by thy holy laver,’ etc. This extract seems to indicate (1) that 
the consecration of the font originally followed the anointing, 
and (2) that the indwelling of the Spirit preceded the purifica- 
tion of the laver. 

Thus the Monophysite rite is strangely anomal- 
ous. It has two distinct anointings, one before 
and the other after baptism, by both of which it 
is implied that the gift of the Holy Spirit is medi- 
ated. The former w’as at one time accompanied 
by an imposition of hands, and the references to 
the gift of the Spirit in immediate connexion with 
it are still much more precise and emphatic than 
in connexion with the latter, whicslx is now 
regarded as the confirmation. 

12. Of the attendant ceremonies, the vesting, 
the crowning, and communion follow tiie chris- 
mation. All are omitted in the anonymous ritual. 

: It has not been thought necessary to take account here of 
two rituals used by the Monophysites, bearing the name of 
St. Basil, since they are not of Syrian origin. One is a mere 
translation of the Gr. Ordo, the other incorporates some Syrian 
elements (Denzinger, op. cit. p. 318), 

13. Maronite rite.— It is probable that the two 
closely similar early Maronite baptismal rituals 
(Denzinger, op. cit. pp. 334, 351) are derived from 
an Order drawn up hy James of Berug (f 521), 
whose name appears at the head of one of them. 
But that they have been subjected to considerable 
revision is evident ; e.g. the baptismal formula is 
not in the third person, as in all otlier Eastern 
Orders, but in the first, as in the Latin rite. This 
assimilation to Western standards was carried 
much further about the year 1700, when the Order 
now in use was composed {ih. pp. 334, 350). Till 
that revision, however, some ancient Syrian char- 
acteristics were preserved. The oil was conse- 
crated at each baptism, and at the consecration 
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the deacon bid the prayers of the people that 
those who were to be baptized might be made 
‘ pure temi^les for the haibitation of the Holy 
Spirit.’ Again, the pre-baptismal unction was 
divided into two parts, as in the Monophysite 
rite, by the consecration of the water. Before 
this consecration the candidate was signed with 
oil on the forehead, the prayer following, * Let 
thy Holy Spirit come and dwe'ii and rest upon the 
head of this thy servant,’ etc.; after it the priest 
again signed him with oil, this time on the head, 
and the deacon anointed his body. After the bap- 
tism the candidate was signed with chrism, and 
then his body was anointed {ik p. 349), or the 
principal members were signed (ik p. 357), a 
formula being used similar to that of the Mono- 
physite rite. In an accompanying prayer (not in 
all MSS) the words occnr, ‘ Grant ns by this seal 
the nnion of thy Holy Spirit.’ Thus in this rite 
there is the same anomaly as in the Monophysite, 
proving that the post-baptismal confirmation had 
no place in the ancient Syrian Order from which 
it was derived. 

14, The attendant ceremonies are the vesting-— 
which in one Order retains its original place im- 
mediately after baptism {i5. p. 357), and in the 
other p. 349) is postponed till after the chris- 
mation — the crowning, and the communion. 

15. Armenian rites. — The Armenian baptismal 
ritual is said to have been drawn up by the 
catholicos John Mandakuiii (c. 495). It was 
revised at the end of the 9th cent. (Conybeare, 

p. xxviifi*.). The extant office obviously 
difiers much from the original from which it was 
derived. After the consecration of the ‘ holy oil,’ 
the filling and consecration of the font takes place, 
and then the baptism. After this there is a prayer 
for the baptized, and an anointing with the ‘ holy 
oil,’ with which the forehead and several members 
of the body are signed, in each case with an ap- 
propriate foriiiula. In these formulse no mention 
IS made of the Holy Spirit. 

The consecration of the oil at the beginning 
of the baptismal office proper seems to imply an 
unction before immersion, which has fallen into 
desuetude (cf. Denzinger, op. cit. pp. 35, 67), At 
present simple oil is not used at all, and this 
prayer of consecration is said over the chrism 
which has been already consecrated by the cath- 
olicos at Etchmiadzin {ih. p. 34 ; Neale, Hist. East. 
Ch., 1850, Introd. p. 967). The single petition 
for the grace of the Holy Spirit in the prayer 
before the anointing is so wanting in definiteness 
that this act can scarcely be regarded as a con- 
firmation. It is less emphatic than the clause in 
the prayer of consecration, ‘ Send the grace of thy 
Holy Spirit into this oil, to the end that it shall 
be to him that is anointed therewith unto holi- 
ness of spiritual wisdom,’ etc. On the whole, it 
appears that this rite is of Syrian origin, and tliat 
it once had two unctions, with each of which the 
gift of the Sj)irit was associated (cf. §§ ii, 13). As 
m the modern Nestorian rite, the unctions were 
probably performed, not with chrism, but with 
oil consecrated by the priest in the course of the 
office; though the use of chrism consecrated by 
the catholicos was certainly in vogue to some 
extent as early as the 7th cent. (Denzinger, p. 55). 

16, After the unction follow the vesting, crown- 
ing, bowing to the altar, and communion. The 
prayer used at the bowing to the altar has no 
special appropriateness to this ceremony ; but it 
contains words which imply a laying on of the 
hand (‘ Stretch forth thy unseen right hand and 
bless him ’), and is perhaps misplaced. 

17. The baptismal office of the Paulicians of 
Armenia (Conybeare, Key^ p. 96) has neither 
anointing nor imposition of hands, but after the 


affiision there are prayers for the gift of the Holy 
Spirit to the baptized, interspersed with lessons 
(Mt 3^3-17 Ac 21-^ Mk Gal Lk Ac 
g2a-4o [-vyitii the ‘Western’ additions in vv.®^* 

Jn but not Ac lO^^*), One of the 

prayers seems to imply that communion followed 
{ib. p. 98, cf. p. xlix). The minister is the ‘ elect 
one.^ This rite cannot be said to include an act 
of confirmation, but it was probably derived from 
one in which confirmation followed baptism. 

18. Orthodox Eastern rite.— The baptismal 
office of the Orthodox Church (Goar, 

1647, p. 350) closely resembles that which w'as 
used at Constantinople in the 8th cent. (Cony- 
beare, Mifuahi p. 389), and both belong to a group 
which comprises the Ordo Baptismi in Const. Ap. 
vii. 39-45 (cf. iii. 16 f . ) and the rite as deserihed 
by St. Cyril of Jerusalem (Gajf. and ps.- 

Dionysius {Hier. EccL ii. 2, 3). The Ordo in 
Const. Ap. seems to represent an attempt to bring 
the Syrian rite into agTeement with that of the 
Church of Jerusalem. It accordingly preserves 
some Syrian features. 

Combining the testimony of all these docu- 
ments, we learn that the following series of acts 
in the modern office has descended from the 4th 
cent. ; anointing with exorcized oil, consecration 
of the font, baptism, vesting in white, anointing 
with chrism on the forehead and other parts of 
the body (the vesting follows the chrismation in 
St. Cyril), and communion. In St. Cyril and ps.- 
Dionysius the second unction is associated w’ith 
the gift of the Spirit, and in the present rite it is 
accompanied by the formula, ‘ The seal of the gift 
of the Holy Spirit ’ (cf. tlie spurious can. 7 of 
C. Constantinop. I.). It is, therefore, rightly 
described as confirmation. It is said, however, 
that the chrism is now administered with a spoon 
(Maclean, Bee. Discoveries ^ p. 68) ; thus no vestige 
of the primitive laying on of hands remains at 
this point of the rite. That c. a.d. 325 it was still 
an act distinct from the chrismation is shown by 
the evidence of Macarius, Bishop of Jerusalem 
(Conybeare, Key, j)p. 183, 186), 

Among the Orthodox the chrism is consecrated 
by the Patriarch apart from the administration of 
baptism. The practice of the 4th cent, in this 
matter is somewhat obscurely described by Ma- 
carius {ut supra). 

It is possible that the rite of the Church of 
Jerusalem wdth its modern Greek derivative was 
developed from an ancient Syrian rite in which 
confirmation preceded baptism. But how^ever 
that may be, it is higlily probable that many of 
the more modern features of the Monopliysite, 
Maronite, and Armenian rituals — especially post- 
baptismal confirmation wdth chrism — "were bor- 
rowed from it (cf. Conybeare, Key, p. 179). 

19. The Egyptian rite. — The baptismal rituals 
of the Alexandrian Copts (Denzinger, op. cit. p. 
191) and the Abyssinians {ib. p. 222) vary so 
slightly from each other that they may be treated 
as one. There are two unctions, but the first is 
performed outside the baptistery and is separated 
from the baptism by a long interval. Immedi- 
ately after the baptism comes the confirmation. 
The jiriest, standing before the altar, prays for 
the bestoival of the Holy Spirit on the baptized, 
and signs his forehead or head with chrism in the 
threefold Name. Other parts of the body are 
then signed, each ■with an appropriate formula. 
This is succeeded by the laying on of the hand 
with a formula in which the \vords occur, ‘lie- 
ceive the Holy Ghost,’ and another prayer for the 
neophyte, including a petition for the sending 
forth of the Spirit uxion him. Both oil and chrism 
are consecrated by the Patriarch of Alexandria 
{ik pp, 54, 248 f.). 
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By means of the newly recovered Sacramentary 
of Serapion and the evidence of contemporary 
writers, it has been shown that an Order of con- ■ 
firmation identical with this in its main features 
was in use in Egypt in the 4t}i cent. (Brightman, 
in JThBt i. 252f., 263 fF., 268 ff.). Indeed, some 
of its elements can he traced much further back. 
Origen alludes to the final unction in several 
places {Eom, in Lev, vi. 5, m Bom, v. 8 ; Sel, in 
Ezk, 16). The laying on of hands seems also to 
be implied by him, and if so, he certainly re- 
garded it as of Apostolic origin {de Brine, I. iii. 
27 ; cf. Clem. Alex, Exc, Th, 22). In Egypt alone 
has the laying on of hands been preserved, apart 
from the signing with chrism, by an unbroken tra- 
dition, as part of confirmation. In the 4th cent., 
indeed, it preceded instead of following the chris- 
mation (Brightman, loc, cit. p. 265) ; but in Abys- 
sinia at present there is laying on of hands with 
prayer for the Holy Spirit, before as well as after 
the chrismation. In early times, as now, the 
priest administered the chrism, but only as the 
delegate of the bishop (Ambrosiaster, Qu, Veteris 
et Novi Test,, ci. 5 ; in Eph. iv. 12). 

20. After confirmation follow the vesting, crown- 
ing, and communion of the baptized. In Abys- 
sinia and, until comparatively recent times, at 
Alexandria, they received milk and honey in the 
Eucharist. At Alexandria only milk is now given. 
No early evidence has been discovered for the : 
crowning ; but the vesting is alluded to in the 
4th cent., the baptismal Eucharist is referred to 
by Origen {Sel. in Ex, [BG xii. 283]), and ap- 
parently the giving of milk and honey is mentioned 
by the writer of the Ep, of Barnabas (6) and by 
Clem. Alex. {Bced. i. 6). 

21. The African rite. — In several passages {de 
Brmsc, Beer. 36, 40; de Bapt, 6ff., 17; de Bes, 
Cam. 8 ; adv. Marc, i. 14 ; de Cor, 3 ; de Bud, 9) 
Tertullian alludes to the ceremonies of the rite of 
initiation. From them \ve learn that immediately 
after the immersion the baptized was anointed, per- 
haps over the whole body (* perungimur,’ de Bapt, 
7). He was afterwards signed witli the cross, ap- 
parently on the forehead. The laying on of the hand 
followed, and finally the Eucharist. At some point 
of the rite the neophyte received a mixture of milk 
and honey. The exact position of this ceremony is 
doubtful ; but it was certainly between the anoint- 
ing and the Eucharist, and probably immediately 
after the f oriner. It is possibly hinted in one place 
that the baptized was crowned {de Breese. 40). 

The imposition of the hand is separated from the 
unction by the signing, and probably the giving 
of milk and honey. Moreover, while the spiritual 
effect of baptism is remission of sins, of unction 
consecration, and of the signing protection, the 
gift of the Holy Spirit is attributed to the im- 
position of the hand. The unction, therefore, is 
connected with baptism rather than with con- 
firmation (cf. Baptism [Early Chr.], vol. ii. p. ^ 
387®* {§)), The proper minister of the entire rite 
is the bishop, but with his authority it may be 
performed by a presbyter or a deacon. Tertullian 
holds that in case of necessity a layman may 
baptize (and confirm) ; but it seems to be implied 
that this opinion was not generally accepted. 
Since Tertullian {de Cor, 3) claims the authority 
of long-standing tradition for several of the cere- 
monies, it is probable that he describes the rite as 
it was practised in Carthage at least as early as 
the middle of the 2nd century. 

22 . The letters of Cyprian on the baptism of 
heretics confirm and supplement the information 
given by Tertullian. According to him, the 
special gift of baptism is remission of sins {Ep, 
Ixix. 11, Ixx. 1, Ixxiii. 6, Ixxiv. 6) and regenera- 
tion (Ixxiv, 7); but the regeneration is not com- 


plete without the gift of the Spirit (Ixxii. 1, Ixxiii. 
21), which is conveyed by the laying on of the 
hand (Ixxii. 1, Ixxiii. 6, Ixxiv* 5). Thus baptism 
and confirmation are distinct, yet closely related 
as parts of the same rite (Ixx. 3, ixxiii. 9). The 
immersion was immediately followed by unction 
(Ixx. 2), and it is implied that the unction -syas 
connected rather with baptism than with confir- 
mation. The gift of the Spirit is not associated 
with it in the one passage in which it is men- 
tioned ; and in that passage, arguing against the 
validity of heretical baptism, as distinct from 
confirmation, Cyprian makes a point out of the 
invalidity of the unction which accompanied it. 
It is to be added that he speaks of sanctification 
{sanctificaMo) as one of the benefits conferred by 
baptism, in the narrower sense {e.g. Ixix. 1, 8, 11, 
Ixx. 2, Ixxiii. 18 f., ixxiv. 5, 7), just as Tertullian 
had connected the same {consecratio) wdth unction. 
The act by which the Holy Spirit was communi- 
cated was, therefore, the imposition of the hand. 
Blit this act was accompanied by prayer for the 
Holy Spirit and signing of the baptized on the 
forehead (Ixxiii. 6, 9 ; ad Demetrian. 22). At 
some time in the course of the rite, probably after 
confirmation, the kiss of peace was given (Ixiv. 4). 
The bishop confirmed, but apparently he did not 
usually baptize (Ixxiii. 9). The oil used in the 
unction was consecrated on the altar at the 
Eucharist, and therefore not at the administration 
of baptism (Ixx, 2). , 

23. The mode of administration of the rite re- 
mained much as it was in the 2nd cent, till at least 
the beginning of the 5th ; hut the giving of milk 
and honey was transferred to the baptismal Euchar- 
ist (G. Carthag. in. c. 24, longer form). 

For the order, see St. Augustine, Serm, S24 ; for consecration 
of oil at the Eucharist, d& Bapt. cont. Bon. v. 28 ; for conferring 
the Holy Spirit by imposition of hand with prayer, ib. iii. 16, 
de Trin. xv. 46, Retract, i. 12. 9, Tract, in Ep. Jo. vi. 10 ; for com- 
munion, Serm. 224, 227, 228 ; for the bishop as minister, de Trin. 
XV, 46, and for the presbyter acting in his stead, Serm. 324. 

By the second half of the 5fch cent, the unction 
had become a more prominent feature, and was 
closely connected with the imposition of the hand, 
for which it was a preparation (Op tat. Milev. iv. 
7, vii. 4; Aug. contra litt. Bet. ii. 239), though 
it still always followed baptism ( Avitus Vienn. Ep. 
24). The material used seems to have been no longer 
simple oil (Op tat. loc. cit. ; Aug. de Trin, xv. 46, 
cont. litt. Bet. ii. 104). The unction, though not 
apparently held to convey the Spirit, is the ‘ sacra- 
mentum Spiritns sancti’ (Aug. Serm, 227, Tract, 
in Ep. Jo, iii. 5, 12). During this period attempts 
were made to abolish the consecration of the chrism 
by priests, which appears to have been the older 
custom ; but the practice still continued (C. Garth. 
II. c. 3, III. c. 36; G. Hipp. c, 34; Joan. Diac. Ep, 
ad Senar, S). 

24. The Gallican rite. — The rite which prevailed 
most widely in the West in early centuries was 
that known as the Gallican, which was used in 
North Italy, Gaul, Spain, probably Britain, and 
Ireland. The earliest descriptions of it are found 
in Ambrose, de Mysteriis, and another tract founded 
upon it, viz. ps. -Ambrose, de Sacramentis, These 
witness to the use of North Italy c. A.D. 400. In 
this rite baptism was immediately followed by an 
anointing with chrism on the head or forehead 
(Prudent. Bsychom. 360 ; Patr. Ep. 3 ; Missal, Boh- 
Uen. ; cf. Stowe Missal), with tlie formula * Deus 
. * . qui te regeneravit . . , ipse te unget/ etc. 
After the chrismation the feet of the candidates 
were washed (Maximus Taurin. I*ract. iii. ; Gfcsarius, 
Serm. clxviii. 3, cclvii. 2 [BL xxxix. 2071, 2220], 
Serm. de unct, cap. \BL xl. 1211]; C. Elib. c. 48; 
and the Orders), and they were vested in white. 
They then received the signaculum spirituale — 
apparently a signing with the chrism (cf. Greg. 
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Tm\ Hist. Franc, ii 31) — wMch was accompanied 
by a prayer for the septiform Spirit^ no doubt 
similar to that which occurs in all later Western 
rites, including the Anglican (Isidor. de Eccl, Off. 
II. xxvii 3 ; Ildefons. de Cogn. Bapt. 127). Finally, 
they communicated {Sac. Gall. ; Sac. Goth. ; Stowe 
Missal; Zeno Veron. Tract, ii. 38, 53). Since there 
is early evidence that confirmation consisted of two 
acts— chrismation and ‘imposition of the hand’ or 
‘ benediction ’ (Gaul t C. Araus. I. c. 1 f.; Gennadius 
MassiL Eccl. Dog. 52; Avitiis, Ep. 24; Spain: 
Isidor. ii. xxv. 9, xxvii. 1; Ildefons. op, dt, 

121-125, 128 f . ) — it may be inferred that both the 
unction and the signacnlmny though not in im- 
mediate sequence, belonged to it. In some Or dines 
the signaculum, or laying on of hands, disappeared 
as a separate act (Gaul: German. Paris. Ep, 2; 
Sac. Gall.; Sac. Goth.; North Italy: Maximus 
Taurin. ut supra ; Missal. BohUen.; Ireland : Patr. 
Ep. 2f, * Stowe Missal), and with it the invocation 
of the septiform Spirit. Thus the ‘ confirmation ’ 
was reduced to an anointing with chrism, perhaps 
including a signing, without any direct prayer for 
the Holy Spirit. If this was the use of the Irish 
Church in the 12th cent., the statement of St. 
Bernard ( Vita S. Mai. 3), that confirmation was 
not practised in Ireland, is not only intelligible but 
justified,^ 

25- It is clear that about the end of the 4th cent, 
baptism and confirmation were ordinarily admini- 
stered by the same person (Ambr, op. cit. ; ps.- 
Ambr. op. cit. ; Pacianus, Serm. de bapt. 5, Ep. i. 6 ; 
Zeno Veron. Tract, ii. 53). This, according to 
Ambrose and Pacianus, was the bishop; but ps.- 
Ambrose seems to make the presbyter the minister 
of both (Wordsworth, Ministry of Grace, 1901, p. 
80). ^ A century earlier the Synod of Elvira (cc. 38, 
77) implies that if a presbyter baptized he also 
confirmed, and that presbyterial confirmation pre- 
vailed widely in later times, in spite of continual 
efforts to suppress it, there is abundant evidence 
(Gaul: C. Araus. i, c. If.; C. Arel. II. c. 26 f.; 
Gallican Statutes [C. Garth. iv.3» c. 36 ; Leo, Ep. de 
priv. Chorep, ; G. Epaon. c. 16 ; C. Autisiodoren. c. 
6; G. Hispal. II. c. 7; Sac. Gall.; Sac. Goth., cf. 
C. Vasen. c. 3 ; North Italy : Missal. Bohhien. ; 
Ireland : Stowe 3Iissal ; Spain : C. Tolet. I. e. 20 ; 
Mart. Bracar. Capitula, 52; Isidor. <m. cit. II. xxvii.; 
Ildefons. op. cit. 128, 131 ; cf. Montanus, Ep. 1 
[Mansi, viii. 788] ; C. Bracar. Il, c, 19). 

This summary of the evidence will suffice to 
show that between the Gallican and the Eastern 
confirmation rites there are many points of 
resemblance. Gallican usages gave place to 
Boman in France at the end of the 8th century. 
They had a more prolonged existence in Spain, 
Milan, and Ireland (Duchesne, Ordg. p. 97 ff. )- 

26. The Roman rite.— If the Gallican rite re- 
sembled those of the Eastern Church, the bap- 
tismal rite of Borne %vas akin rather to that of 
Africa. According to the Canons of Hippolytus 
{134ff.), in the Bom. use of c. A.D. 200, the priest, 
immediately after administering baptism, signed 
the baptized on the forehead, mouth, and bre^t 
with the ebxapurrlas, or oil of unction, which 

had been consecrated by the bishop at an earlier 
stage of the office, and then proceeded to anoint 
his body. The baptized was then vested and 
brought into the church, where he was confirmed 
by the bishop. The confirmation consisted of 
imposition of the hand and a prayer, in which 
there was a thanksgiving for the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit, and a petition that the neo- 
phyte might receive the earnest of the Kingdom, 
followed by the sign on the forehead without oil. 

That this represents early Rom, practice is confirmed by 
Hippol:^tns, in Ban, i. 16, where the oil used in the bath is said 
to signify ‘the powers (Svi/a/tts [read Swafitets'?!) of the Holy 


Spirit wherewith (aTs) the belieyers are anointed after the laver, 
as though (ws) with ointment,’ the implication being that oil 
was not actually used in conferring the Holy Spirit. 

Thus the unction was connected with baptism, 
not with the laying on of hands. 

The imposition of the hand continued to be the 
principal act in confirmation till at least the end 
of the 4th cent., when it was accompanied by the 
prayer for the septiform Spirit (Jerome, Luc. 
9 ; Siricius, Ep. ad Himer.). But by that time the 
unction on the forehead seems to have come to be 
regarded as closely associated with it, and as belong- 
ing, like it, rather to the bishop than to the priest. 
In 416, Fope Innocent 1 . permitted oxi additional 
unction, which must not he on the forehead, by 
the priest after baptism. This is the first notice 
of the double chrismation, which soon afterwards 
became the regular practice of the Boman Church 
(Innoc. Ep. ad Dee. 6, cf. 9 ; Joan. Diac. ad 
Senar. 6, 14). A signing of the head with chrism 
after baptism, with a formula almost identical with 
that of the Gallican rite (§ 24), is enjoined in the 
Gelanan Saeramentary and in later Bom, books. 

27. The development of the Bom. order of con- 
firmation is instmctive. In the Gelasian Sacra- 
mentary (which agrees 'with the description of 
the Bom. rite in the Epistle of Jesse of Amiens, 
A.D. 812), and the 9th cent. Ordo of St. Amand 
(Duchesne, op. eit. p, 453)— as in the much later 
Liber S. Ctithberti (C. Wordsworth, Pontif. S. 
Andrew, 1885, App. 5) — the imposition of the hand, 
with the prayer for the septiform Spirit, is pre- 
served, and at the subsequent chrismation a special 
formula is used. In the Gregorian Sacramenta7*y 
the laying on of the hand gives place to the raising 
of the hand. In later orders the raising or extend- 
ing of the hand is sometimes accompanied by the 
formula ‘Spiritus sanctus superveniat,’ etc., the 
prayer for the septiform Spirit following, and a 
formula more or less resembling the Gelasian being 
used with the signing. Of the latter the latest 
form is that which Pope Eugenius IV- {Deer, pro 
Armen. ) declared to be the ‘ form ’ of the sacrament. 

28. In the Canons of Hippolytus, and in most 
later Orders in which confirmation immediately 
follows baptism, the communion of the neophytes 
is enjoined. The communion commonly followed 
baptism when confirmation was deferred, though 
it IS sometimes ordered with the reservation that 
it is to be administered only if the neophytes are 
of suitable age. Two ceremonies anciently followed 
confirmation [Cati. Hipp.) — the kissing of the neo- 
phyte, with the words, ‘The Lord be with you,’ and 
the giving of milk and honey. The former has 
disappeared from all later Orders, but the memory 
of it is preserved in the words ‘Pax voMscum’ 
after the chrismation. The latter continued till the 
6th cent. (Joan. Diac. op, cit. 12). The bishop has al- 
ways been the minister of confirmation in the Bom. 
Church, though apparently Innocent I. {ut supra) 
permitted priests to confirm in cases of necessity 
if authorized to do so by the bishop. The bishop 
has also always consecrated the chrism (hut see 
Joan, Diac. op. cit. 8). 

29. The mingling of Roman and Gallican rites. 
— In early centuries the Bom. rite was used only 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the city. That 
it had not been adopted in the Gr. district of 
Lucania at the end of the 5th cent, is easily under- 
stood (Gelas. Ep. ix. 6, 10) ; but it is more surprising 
that at the beginning of the same cent. Pope Inno- 
cent I. should find it necessary to urge a bishop 
of Umbria to bring the customs of his diocese into 
conformity with those of Borne. From his letter 
to Decentius (416) it may be gathered that at 
Eugubium (Gubbio) the consecration of the chrism 
was not reserved to the bishops, and that presbyters 
anointed tlie baptized with chrism (apparently on 
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the forehead) and laid hands upon them, with an 
invocation of the Spirit. Thus in EnguMum (c. 400) 
the baptismal rite was of the Galiican type (cf. 
Leo, Mp. 168). Innocent compromised matters 
with Decentius by suffering the chrismation by the 
priest to remain, provided it was not on the forehead, 
and provided the baptized was subsequently con- 
firmed in Rom. fashion by the bishop. One result 
of his letter, which was widely quoted as an authori- 
tative document, was, no doubt, the modification 
of Galiican usage in a Romeward direction in many 
laces ; another was the introduction into the Rom. 
aptismal office of the post-baptismal chrismation. 
The Western rite, in fact, combines the Galiican 
and the earlier Rom. confirmation Orders, which 
suffices to explain the anxiety of Galiican writers 
like Rabanus Mauims [de Cler, Inst. i. 28-30 ; cf. 
Theodulf. de Ord, Bapt, 14 ; Jesse of Amiens, Ep. 
de hapt, [PL cv. 790]), not long after the suppres- 
sion of the Galiican customs, to distinguisli the 
spiritual effect of the t'wo chrismations, assuming 
that each of them conveyed a gift of the Spirit. 
The phenomenon is not unlike that which presents 
itself in the rites of Western Syria (above, §§ ii, 
^3) 2 : 5 ). The consequence of the interaction of the 
Rom. and Galiican rites, exemplified in this strik- 
ing case, is that the present Latin confirmation 
rite is not purely Roman, though it is not now 
possible to distinguish in all cases those features 
which were developed within the Rom. Ohurcli 
from others which may have been imported from 
without. Cf. the following article. 

30 . The separation of confirmation from baptism, 
—For many centuries in the West, confirmation has 
been divided from baptism by a considerable inter- 
val. The beginning of this separation of the rites 
may be traced to the 3rd cent., when the validity 
of heretical confirmation was denied even by those 
who admitted the validity of heretical baptism 
(but see E. W. Benson, Cypriany .1897, p. 420). 
By them persons baptized in heresy, when they 
joined the Catholic Church, were admitted by a 
ceremony analogous to, if not identical with, con- 
firmation. Later on we find cases contemplated 
in which confirmation at the time of baptism was 
impossible, either because the minister was a deacon 
or a layman, or because the baptizing priest had 
no chrism (C. Elib. cc. 38, 77,* C. Araus. I. c. 2). 
But the practice of administering confirmation 
apart from baptism in ordinary cases had a different j 
origin. The Rom, tradition of restricting the 
administration of confirmation to bishops involved 
its postponement in the case of all persons baptized 
by a priest in the absence of the bishop. This, of ! 
course, became more frequent as the Church spread j 
beyond the cities, as bishops became fewer in pro- | 
ortion to the number of Christians, and infant 
aptism became the rule. It was already common 
at the end of the 4fch cent. (Jerome, loe. cit, ; cf. 
Anon, de Be-haptismatey 4 f. ). But the separation 
of the rites did not become universal in the West 
for many centuries, and, when confirmation was 
postponed, it was usually only deferred till the 
offices of a bishop could be had. If it was not 
administered in infancy, the delay was due to 
the negligence of parents or of the bishops them- 
selves. On the eve of the Reformation, infant 
confirmation was still the normal practice (see, e.g.. 
Tindale, Answer to Morey 1531, ed. Parker Soc., 
1850, p. 72). At a much earlier period, however, 
there was a movement towards admitting to con- 
firmation only those of more mature age (Gratian, 
Deer. in. V. 6 ; Syn. Colonien. 1280, c. 5 ), and in 
the latter part of the 16th cent, it became the rule, 
both in the Rom. and in the Anglican Communion, 
that candidates for confirmation should have come 
to years of discretion (Eng. Pr. Bk. ; Cat ad 
parocL ii. 3, § 8 ; cf. CQE xxiii. 72ffi). 


For information about modern offices of confir- 
mation and substitutes therefor, in the Reformed 
Communions, it must suffice to refer to the works 
named at the close of the following list of authori- 
ties, and to art. Baptism (Later Chr.), vol. ii. p. 404, 
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CONFIRMATION (Roman Catholic).— As a 
supplement to the data furnished in the preceding 
article, the following points illustrating the posi- 
tion of Confirmation in the present teaching and 
practice of the Roman Catholic Church seem 
worthy of note : — 

I. Dogmatic tenets. — The doctrine according to 
which Confirmation is named as the second of 
seven Sacraments is clearly enunciated at least as 
early as the middle of the 12th century. In a 
sermon which is put into the mouth of St. Otto, 
Bishop of Bamberg (f 1139), by his biographer 
Herbord (c, 1159), the preacher, addressing the 
newly baptized Pomeranians, discourses at some 
length of the seven Sacraments. Enumerating 
them in their order, he says : 

* Tlie second Sacrament is Confirmation, that is, the anointing 
with chrism on the forehead. This Sacrament is necessary for 
those that are to conquer, to unt, that they be protected* and 
armed by the strengthening of the Holy Spirit, as they will have 
to fight against all the temptations and corruptions of this 
present life. Neither is this rite to be deferred until old age, 
as some suppose, but it is to be received in the vigour of youth 
itself, because that age is more exposed to temptation ’ (Pertz, 
MGff xxii. 733), 

Most of this doctrine, including tlie sevenfold 
number of the Sacraments, can he shown to have 
been taught by Raduifus Ardens fifty years earlier, 
in his as yet unprinted Spemluni tlniversale (see 
Grabmann, Gesch. der scholast. Methodey i. 259), 
but much vagueness still prei^ailed regarding the 
nature and definition of a Sacrament. A decretal 
of Innocent III. in 1204, included in the Cmpus 
Juris Gawonfei (Friedberg, Leipzig, 1876-80, ii, 133), 
outlines further the main points upon, which stress 
was laid W scholastic theologians tK)th hetee and 
after the Council of Trent. 

*By the unction,’ he says, *of the forehead with chrism (per 
frontis^ ckrismationem) is denoted the imposition of hands, 
which is otherwise called Confirmation, because by this means 
the Holy Spirit is bestowed for increase and strength. Hence, 
while a simple priest (sacerdos vel presbyter) may perfonn other 
unctions, this ought not to be administered by any one but a 
' high priest, that is to say a bishop, seeing it is recorded of lihe 
Apostles alone, whose vicars the bishops are, that they con- 
ferred the Holy Spirit by the imposition of hands ’ (cf, Ac 
■ ■■ ■ ■■ 

During the Council of Florence (1438-1445), a 
bull was issued by Eugenius IV., known as the 
Decretum pro Armenis. Tins, taken as a whole, 
was not so much a dogmatic decree, defining points 
of faith, as an instruction to secure uniformity of 
practice. A portion of it, which consists of a 
compendious treatise on the Sacraments, is taken 
almost word for word from an opuseulum of St. 
Thomas Aqninas, De fidei articidis et septem 
saemmentis. The ‘matter’ of the Sacrament is 
declared to be chrism, i.e. oil mixed with balsam, 
and the ‘form’ to be the words, ‘ I sign thee with 
the sign of the cross, and I confirm thee with the 
chrism of salvation in the name of the Father and 
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of the Son and of the Holy Ghost/ spoken both 
then and now hy the bishop in administering the 
miction. In view, however, of the imperfectly 
dogmatic nature of the Deci^etiim pro Armmis, 
this decision is not held to be an infallible pro- 
nouncement. On the contrary, the more commonly 
accepted view reg<ards the act of unction as itself 
constituting an imposition of hands, so that the 
‘ matter comprises both the unction with chrism 
and the laying on of hands.^ 

The most prevalent theory, then, concerning Con- 
firmation regards the * outward sign ^ of the Sacra- 
ment as consisting in the act of the bishop, who 
makes the sign of the cross with chxism upon the 
candidate’s forehead, whilst he pronounces the 
words already quoted. The Council of Trent, in 
its systematic review of Sacramental doctrine, is 
very guarded in its affirmations concerning Con- 
firmation. It contents itself with declaring that 
it is ‘ truly and properly a sacrament,’ and ‘ one of 
the seven, all of which 'were instituted by Jesus 
Christ our Lord.’ It denies that ‘ it was in olden 
days nothing else but a sort of catechism in which 
those who were entering upon youth gave an 
account of their faith in the presence of the Church,’ 
It condemns those (Eeformers) who had declared 
that to attribute any virtue to the chrism used 
in Confirmation was an outrage to the Holy Ghost. 
It also rejected the view that every simple priest 
could administer the Sacrament ; but, by pronounc- 
ing that a bishop was ‘tlie ordinary minister,’ it 
tolerated the practice by which simple priests in 
special cases receive from the Holy See faculties to 
confirm. Finally, the Council declares (Sess. vii. 
can. 9) that ‘ in Confirmation a character is 
imprinted in the soul, that is, a certain spiritual 
and indelible sign, on account of which the 
Sacrament cannot be repeated.’ It will be observed 
that this leaves many questions open. In parti- 
cular, nothing is said as to the time and manner of 
the institution hy Christ, wliether direct or in- 
direct; and no definition is given regarding the 
matter and form-— for example, as to whether the 
use of chrism is essential to the validity of the 
Sacrament. 

Of late years another pronouncement, which, 
however, is not usually regarded as possessing 
infallible authority, has been inade in the decree 
of the Inquisition, Lammtabiii mne, of 3rd July 
1907. Tins, in its 44th heading, condemns the 
following proposition as an error, viz., ‘there is no 
proof that the rite of the Sacrament of Confirma- 
tion was employed hy the Apostles ; while the 
formal distinction between the two Sacraments, 
Baptism and Confirmation, has no place in the 
history of primitive Clmstianity ’ (Denzinger- 
Bannwart, Enchiridion^^ ^ Freiburg, 1908, n. 2044). 

Lastly, it should be noticed that, according to 
the teaching outiined in the ahove-mentioned 
Decretmn pro Atmenis, and universally held by 
Catholic theologians, the Sacrament of Baptism is 
vitm spirit iialis jamia^ and consequently no other 
Sacrament can take effect except in the case of 
those who have first been admitted to the life of 
supernatural grace through these portals. Hence 
it follows that, if Confirmation should precede 
Baptism, it would be invalid. 

2, Adjustment of theory to historical fact.~It 
must he sufficiently obvious that, accejxting the 
foregoing as a summary of approved Boman teach- 
ing upon the Sacrament of Confirmation, some 

X This point of view may be curiously paralleled by some of 
the prayers of the early coronation rituals, in which the 
sovereign is described by the officiant prelate as receiving* his 
crown per impmitionem mmms no^trcB (e.g. in Ijegg, Three 
Coronation Orders, Henry Bradshaw Soc., 1900;^^. 62); and it is 
supported by the wording of the Professio Mdei of Michael 
Palaeblogus, drafted at the Second Council of Lyons (1274), 
which speaks of the sacramentum conjirmationis guoa per 
manuum impositionem episcopi conjerantehrim^rni^.rermtoe. 
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explanations are needed to bring these tenets into 
accord with the facts of early Church history set 
forth in the preceding article. Attention maybe 
directed, in particular, to the following points ; — 

(1) Although Trent teaches that Confirmation, 
like all the other Sacraments, was instituted by 
Christ, nothing is positively laid down concerning 
the manner of that institution, i,e, whether im- 
mediate or mediate, whether in gcnerc or in specie. 
Modern theological opinion seems to favour the 
view that Christ did Himself immediately institute 
all the Sacraments {Le. that we do not owe their 
institution to the Church, acting upon His general 
commission), but that He did not Himself give 
them all to the Church fully constituted. As a 
recent authority puts the matter : 

* On some Sacraments particularly essential to Christianity, 
Baptism and Holy Eucharist for example, Christ explained 
Himself completely, so that the Church has had from the 
very beginning full and entire consciousness of these sacra- 
mental rites. As to the rest, the Saviour laid down their essen- 
tial principles, leaving to development to show the Apostles 
and the Church what the Divine Master wished to accomplish. 

. . . In other words, Jesus instituted immediately and 
Baptism and Holy Eucharist ; He instituted immediately hut 
implicitly the five other Sacraments ’ (Pourrat, Theol of the 
Saeramejits, Eng. tr. p. 301 1). 

(2) It would be readily conceded that, in the 
case of snch a Sacrament as Confirmation, the 
historical evidence is in some I'espects imperfect 
and obscure. The Church does not claim to clear 
up all the dark passages, but she claims to supple- 
ment by supernatural guidance and theological 
reasoning the data which we owe to natural 
research. 

(3) W ith regard to the early recognition of the gift 
of the Holy Spirit as a distinct rite following Bap- 
tism, great stress is usually laid by Boman Catholic 
theologians, and deservedly, upon the opening of 
the heavens and the descent of the Holy Ghost in 
the form of a dove uj)on our Saviour after His 
baptism in the Jordan. This, taken in combina- 
tion with the NT passages cited in §§ 2 and 3 of 
the preceding article, seems to provide a sound 
historical foundation for such an immediate hut 
implicit institution of the Sacrament by Christ as 
has just been spoken of. 

(4) The extensive treatment which, following 
Connolly^ s Momilies of Narsai, pp. xlii-xlix, has 
been given to the peculiarities of the ancient 
Syrian rite in the preceding article {§§ 7 and 8), 
tends to obscure the very local character of the 
observances by winch the gift of the Spirit seems 
to be connected with unctions prcccdmg baptism. 
At Jerusalem itself, where the testimony of St. 
Cyril is explicit, as well as at Constantinople, 
Alexandria, Northern Africa, Borne, and through- 

; out the West, w'e find full and clear historical 
I evidence wiixch not only establishes the practice 
of conferring the Holy Spirit after baptism, either 
I by unction or by imposition of hands, hut points 
to a very marked consciousness of the distinc- 
tion between the tw^o rites; in other w^ords, to 
the recognition of Confirmation as a sanctifica- 
tion of a separate order, often conferred by a 
separate minister. For a discussion of this subject 
the reader may he referred to Hdiger, Das Sahra- 
ment der Firmung, while the same writer, in an 
article in the Edm, Quartalschrift (1905, pp. 1-41), 
has dealt with the archaeological evidence of early 
date, wdiich establishes the existence in many 
places, e,g. at Naples, Koine, and Salona in 
Dalmatia,' of a separate Confirmation chapel {con- 
signatorinm, ohrismarium) distinct from the baptis- 
tery. In the Syrian Church, how^ever, the accounts 
given of the unction, e.g. the lengthy discussion of 
Narsai himself, do not seem to remove it from the 
category of a mere ceremony subsidiary to bap- 
tism, while the effort made in the Apostolic Con^ 
stitutiom to alter the Syrian practice, introdue- 
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ing an unction with chrism after baptism (see 
Connolly, p. xlvii), points to a consciousness that 
the former practice was fundamentally incomplete. 
Or, can it be that, after ail, a post-baptxsmal 
unction was in use, although for some unaccount- 
able reason it is not formally spoken of in the 
Syrian texts ? It is certainly strange that, as has 
been pointed out by A. J. Maclean {^JThSty Jan. 
1910, p. 316), ‘ in the present East Syrian rite the 


(5) With regard to many other points — e.g, the 
alleged re-administration of Confirmation when 
heretics were reconciled to the Church (see pre- 
vious article, §§ 22 and 30), the reservation to the 
bishop of the power of consecrating the chrism, or, 
again, the history of the introduction of the 
unctions with the * oil of catechumens ’ and chrism, 
which now precede and follow the administration 
of baptism in the Boman rite — it is submitted that 
our ancient authorities do not speak with suffi- 
cient clearness to warrant any certain conclusions. 
Much difference of opinion* upon such matters 
exists even among writers of the same theological 
sympathies. 

3. Modern liturgical details.— Two or three 
details of the ritual prescribed in the Pontijicale 
Eomamim call for brief comment. 

(1) The bishop holds his hands out over the 
candidates while saying certain preliminary 
prayers. This action was formerly considered by 
some to constitute a manuum imposition and to be 
of the essence of the rite. 

(2) The candidates — it is not now the custom to 
confirm children before they are seven or eight 
years old — are presented to the bishop by a god- 
father or godmother, according to sex. Tliis prac- 
tice seems, however, to date hack to the time 
when Confirmation \vas administered immediately 
after Baptism, at which period the same god- 
parents served for both ceremonies. 

(3) A curious rubric, still printed, though ob- 
solete in practice, directs that the candidate who 
is not an infant shall place his foot upon the foot 
of the godfather. This seems to he a vestige of 
some feudal practice of commendation, and may 
be compared witli^ a similar practice in Teutonic 
marriages (of. Grimm, Pmt. ReGhtsalterthumer, 
Berlin, 1881, pp. 142, 155-156, and Weinhold, 
Deutsche Frauen^ ^ Vienna, 1882, ii. 40 ff.). 

^ (4) After the unction, the bishop is directed to 
give the newly confirmed a slight blow on the 
cheek, with the words Fax tecum. This is most 
probably an imitation of the blow by which 
Knighthood was conferred (cf. the Ordo ‘Be Bene- 
dictione Novi Militis,’ in the Pontificale Bomanum\ 
andMartfene, deAntiq. Fcchs^PitibtiSfYemaen 1783, 
ii. 240). But there is perhaps something also to be 
said for the view that the blow may have origin- 
ally been given to the child to impress upon his 
mind the fact of his confirmation (cf. Tougard in 
Precis historiques, Jan, 1888; Heuser in Amen 
Eccles, Beviewn May 1889; and F. Brenner, 
Verrichtung d&r Firmung, p. 68), much as the 
boys of the parish were formerly whipped at speci- 
fied places on the occasion of the ‘ beating of the 
bounds.’ An early instance, before 1200, of the 
mention of such a blow in administering confirma- 
tion occurs in the Life of St. Hugh of Lincoln 
(Giraldus Cambrensis, Operay vii. 95). 

Litekatctre.— T he best historical account is that of F, J. 
DSiger, Das Sakrarnent der Fimnungy Vienna, 1906. A very 

treatment of the subject is also given by various critics in 

Paris, 1905, iii, 976- 
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Herbert Thurstok. 

CONFORMITY.— -The ethical question regard- 
ingconformityis, How far may a man, from regard 
to the feelings or authority of others, consent in 
outward action to what, apart from such regard, 
he is not inwardly convinced is right or true, or 
what he is even inwardly convinced is not right or 
true— more shortly, How far may a man conceal 
or act against his own inward conviction, in defer- 
ence to the feelings of other persons or to external 
authority ? Such a question cannot be simply set 
aside as illegitimate, unless we are prepared to 
assert for certain abstract formulae of duty (e.y. 
that we ought to speak the truth) a kind of abso- 
luteness which ignores the social ends to which all 
duties are relative, and ignores also the way in 
which a general rule, valid under ordinary and 
tacitly assumed conditions, may be modified or 
abrogated by the presence of extraordinary condi- 
tions not contemplated in the general statement. 
No one would seriously contend, e,g,y that the duty 
of promise-keeping requires the promiser not to 
stop even to save a drowning man’s life, if by so 
doing he would have to break an appointment. 
On the other hand, it is evident that our question 
is, as it has been called (Morley, On Compromise), 

* a question of boundaries,’ a question involving a 
conflict of duties. And, so far as the decision of 
such questions turns upon the infinite variety and 
subtle details of personal relations between in- 
dividuals, ethical science can have nothing to say 
beyond the vaguest generalities, such as that, on 
the one hand, we ou^t not unnecessarily to wound 
other people’s feelings, or that, on the other, we 
ought not to suppress our convictions except for 
grave reasons. It is difficult, e.g,, to see how the 
writer just quoted is entitled to saj, so emphatically 
as he does, that ‘ one relationship in life, and one 
only, justifies us in being silent where otherwise it 
would be right to speak ; this relationship is tliat 
between chfld and parents ’ {op. cit. p. 165). If we 
take a duty such as that of a son to support and 
care for his parents in old age, it is obvious that 
the duty is one which falls upon a son as such : 
the relationship is the very basis of the duty. 
But we can hardly say the same of the duty of 
suppressing one’s convictions: here the relation- 
ship seems to require only that added degree of 
deference which a son will naturally pay to his 
parents’ opinions in all relations of life. And, if 
so, it is surely paradoxical to contend that a like 
deference is not equally obligatory in the more 
intimate relation of husband and wife. 

It would seem, then, that the only cases in wdiich 
we can look for a definite development of ethical 
doctrine in regard to conformity— as distinguished 
from mere casuistical discussion — are those in 
which some external authority has a peculiar 
claim upon our conformity, in a sense analogous 
to that in which parents have a peculiar claim 
to their boy’s obedience or to their adult son’s 
support. The two authorities wliich most evi- 
dently possess such a claim, and whose claims 
most need discussion, are the State and the 
Church. How far is a citizen morally permitted or 
obliged to obey legal injunctions of whose nature 
or objects he disapproves? How far, e.g,, is 
military service to be obligatory upon a Quaker, 
payment of Church rates upon a Dissenter? And 
the question of obligation is, of course, both ac- 
centuated and modified when the citizen is himself 
an official of the State acting as such ; e.y., how 
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far is a soldier or a subordinate officei’j when 
ordered to lire upon a mob, relieved from all 
moral responsibility by the fact of his superior’s 
command? Very similar questions are raised by 
the Church’s claim to authority. How far may a 
layman, and still more a clergyman, subscribe a 
creed which he does not fully or literally believe ? 

All that can be attempted here is to point out 
some of the more general considerations which 
must be kept steadily in view if these questions 
are to be adequately discussed. In the first place, 
we must put aside as an empty truism-irrelevant 
or even question -begging — the assertion that a man 
must at all costs obey his conscience. For our 
problem is precisely to determine what, in the 
above cases, conscience really commands. We 
cannot, then, from the ethical point of view, start 
with a deliverance of conscience as a fixed datum. 
(From the political point of view, the ruler must 
needs take the conscience of any section of his 
subjects as a datum to be reckoned with. Not 
that he is obliged to give way to their conscience 
if he thinks them wrong, — for the sanctity of con- 
science can extend, in any ultimate sense, no 
further than the amount of moral truth which it 
apprehends, —but he must take it into account as 
one of the data of his problem. A Christian ruler 
might be very unwise in trying to enforce mono- 
gamy on a Muhammadan population, and yet the 
IJnited States be entirely justified in putting down 
Mormonism.) In the second place, we must he on 
our guard against a fallacy into which we are 
likely to fall, if we begin by considering what the 
individual’s duty would be, apart from his relation 
to the external authority, and then bring in this 
relation as a modifying circumstance. For we are 
then apt to think of the relation as merely a modi- 
fying circumstance, in the sense of being essentially 
subordinate to the abstract rule of duty. That is 
to say, we are apt to assume beforehand that the 
relation to the external authority cannot be im- 
ortant enough to alter the whole character of the 
uty. And thus, by the very form in which we 
put our question, we already go far to prejudge 
the answer. It would be absurd, to begin the 
consideration of the duty of military service in 
time of war by laying down that we niay not kill 
a man who has done no wrong, and then go on to 
ask whether we may break this rule at the com- 
mand of the State. If, with Tolstoi, we begin by 
putting the question in this form, we have already 
committed ourselves, tacitly or by implication, to 
that denial of the value and authority of the State 
as an institution to wdiich he ppceeds to give open 
expression {Kingdom of Goa is within you, 1894, 
ch. vii.). But, on any less extravagant view than 
his, it is impossible for the citizen of a State, that I 
is to say, the institution on which the whole sys- I 
tern of law and order in life practically dLepends, to 
treat his relation to the State in any matter of 
public duty as a mere qualifying circumstance to 
be taken into account after Ms duty has been 
otherwise determined. In any matter of public 
duty the real question at issue as regards con- 
formity is always this, Do I think the particular 
hziman intcQ^est ^ that is endangered by conformity 
so vital, that I, with others of like mind, am pre- 
pared to endanger, by our refusal of service or our 
passive resistance or our active rebellion, the in- 
stitution on which the whole fabric of human 
interests depends? Tliis, at any rate, is* the ques- 
tion of principle. To say, with regard to a par- 

It might be objected that what is endangered by war is, 
not a particular human interest, but the sanctity of human life 
in general. But the objection simply repeats the original 
fallacy. There is no World-Empire which could assert tlie 
sanctitj'^ of human life against warring States, and therefore 
we have to choose, not between a cosmopoliten and a civic 
patriotism, but lietween a civic patriotism and anarchy. 


ticular case, that no such danger to the State is 
likely to ensue, is (I) to admit that the interest, 
however important in itself, is a narrow one ; and 
(2) to ignore the fact that the State depends on a 
unimrsal habit of obedience, which is undermined 
in some degree by every example of disobedience. 
If, then, the citizen cannot answer the above ques- 
tion of i^rinciple in the affirmative, he does no 
wrong by conformity— -provided always, of course, 
that in his capacity as a citizen he uses all lawful 
means to secure the particular interest endangered. 

We have illustrated the duty of conformity, as 
regards the ordinary citizen, from the supposed 
case of a citizen required to serve in the army. It 
is worth while to illustrate the duty of an official 
of the State from the corresponding case of a 
soldier required, e.gr., to fire on a mob. For it is 
interesting to observe that our English system of 
law commits in practice, «ind in an even aggra- 
vated form, the same mistake as that to which we 
have objected in theory. It treats the soldier’s 
special duty of obedience to military law as a 
mere qualifying circumstance in relation to his 
general civic duty to obey the ordinaiy law of the 
land I or, rather, it says he must obey both laws, 
and choose as best he can which to obey when 
they conflict. Hence ‘he may ... be liable to 
be shot by a court-martial if he disobeys an order, 
and to be banged by a judge and jury if he obeys 
it ’ (Dicey, Laxo of the Constitution^, 1902, p. 298, 
and cf. case cited p. 297, note 4). In the actual 
working of the legal machinery the absurdity of 
this situation is, of course, largely relieved by 
reliance on the common sense or a jury and by 
the power of the Crown ‘ to nullify the effect of an 
unjust conviction by means of a pardon’ (Dicey, 
p. 301). But the situation illustrates very well 
the practical consequences of the theoretical error. 

The question of religious conformity differs 
from that of civic in this respect, that member- 
ship of a Church is voluntary m a sense in which 
citizenship is not. We onght not, indeed, to 
exaggerate this difference, for in the case of a 
person of strong religious convictions, and of 
(what may be roughly called) ‘ high ’ Church 
views, it may amount to very little in practice. 
We can hardly wonder, at the submission 
with which Homan Catholic disbelievers in Papal 
Infallibility received the decree, when the choice 
lay between submission and excommunication. 
Provided that we recognize, however, that Pro- 
testants and Nonconformists are, in the very 
nature of the ease, disposed to take a less grave 
view of schism in the ecclesiastical spliere than the 
secular moralist must take of rebellion in tlie civic 
sphere, the question of principle and the general 
considerations to be kept in view are otherwise 
similar. If we begin by assuming that the re- 
petition of a creed in a church service is to be 
judged like an ordinary assertion made with refer- 
ence to a simple matter of fact in words chosen 
by ourselves, and that subscription to a creed is 
to be Judged like an ordinary promise made with 
reference to a particular act in terms chosen by 
ourselves, and tliat the only question as regards 
conformity, accordingly, is whether and how far 
we may relax the ordinary rules of truth-speaking 
and promise-keeping in church matters without 
bad results, we simply prejudge the answer from the 
outset. We may as well go on to repudiate creeds 
and Churches altogether, as Tolstoi repudiates the 
State. Argument about the function of a creed 
and the adequacy of actual creeds does not fall 
within the scope of this article, any more than 
argument about unity and schism. So it will 
here be simply asvsumed that the kind of creed 
with which we are practically concerned is to be 
1 regarded as a traditional symbol of the Church’s 
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faitii, and is to he interpreted by the authority of 
the present-day Church itself. From the point of 
view thus assumed we must regard such an accusa- 
tion as that of ‘hard, fiat, unmistakable false- 
hood’ (Sidgwick, ill the controversy referred to 
in literature below), brought against clergymen 
•who do not accept certain j)ropositions in the 
Apostles’ Creed in their literal sense, as analo- 
gous to the accusation of murder brought against 
soldiers who, under orders, fire on an enemy or on 
a riotous mob. The only objective definition of 
the extent of the clergyman’s obligation is that 
which is given to it by the authoritative organs of 
the Church’s government. And if he satisfies his 
own ecclesiastical superiors, outsiders have no right 
to apply to his action a standard which implicitly 
sets aside the Church’s authority. We need not, 
of course, deny that a Church would do well to 
revise a creed which in any considerable measure 
has ceased to afford an adequate expression of its 
faith. But this is a question of the Church’s 
obligation rather than of the individual clergy-, 
man’s. Just as a citizen may— within wide limits 
— rightly conform to a law which he thinks unjust, 
so too a churchman may — within corresponding, if 
perhax)s narrower, limits — rightly conform to a 
creed that contains propositions ivhich he thinks : 
untrue (whether in a historical or in a religious | 
sense) — provided always, of course, that the 
churchman, like the citizen, has used all lawful ^ 
means to have the evil remedied. 

A special difficulty is caused by the fact, just 
alluded to, that propositions may be true in a 
religious sense, while false in a literal, historical, 
or scientific sense ; or, to put the distinction in a 
less objectionahle or ambiguous w^ay, a proposition 
intended to express a genuine religious truth, 
which the believer does accept, may express it in 
a form which he is unable to accept, not because 
of any religious reason, but because the proposi- 
tion so formulated combines the genuine religious 
tmth with other statements neither true nor re- 
ligious; e.g.^ to very many religious persons the 
Divinity of Christ is inconceivable apart from 
His miraculous birth, but to others ‘it is just 
blasphemy to suppose that the divinity of a man 
who conies nearer to God than other men consists 
in some abnormality of his physical organization ’ 
(Nettleshijp, Philosophical Bcmains^ 1897, p. 105; 
cf. whole Letter). If the Church at large enforces 
the former view, while the individual takes the 
latter, the case is specially hard, because the 
individual then finds himself expelled from the 
communion of the Church, although he is not 
conscious of any real or religious divergence from 
its faith. See also art. Nonconformity. 

Liter ATURB. —On the general ethical principles : T. H. Green, 
Proleg. to Ethics^ Oxford, 1883, bk, iv. cli. ii., and PrinG. of 
Polit Obligation (reprinted from ForX-s, yol. ii.), Loud. 1895, 
especially sect. H. On conformity generally : J. Morley, On 
Compromm\ Lend. 1877 (often reprinted). On the ethics of 
religious conformity : an interesting discussion between J. Sidg- 
wick and H. Rashdall in IJE, vols, vi, and vii., 189&-7, con- 
tinued by Sidgwick, Practical Ethics, Lond. 1898, pp. 142ff., 
and T. O. Smith, IJE, vol x. HeNEY BARKER. 

^ CONFUCIAN RELIGION.— The Confucian 
religion is the ancient religion of China, the wor- 
ship of the Universe by worship of its parts and 
phenomena. In the age of Han, two centuries 
before and two after the birth of Christ, that Uni- 
versalism divided itself into two branches— Taoism 
and Confucianism, and simultaneously Buddhism 
was grafted upon it.^ Buddhism probably found its 
way into China principally in the universaiistic 
form which is called Mali dy ana, so that it could 
live and thrive perfectly upon the congeneric stem. 
And so we have in China three religions, as 
three branches upon one root or trunk, which is 
Universalism. 


The Chinese Empire was created in the 3rd cent. 
B.c., when the mighty Shi Hwang, of the Ts’ing 
dynasty, which had ruled in the north-’west since 
the 9th cent. B.C., destroyed in streams of blood 
the complex of States which, up to that time, had 
existed in the birthplace of higher East Asian 
culture, the home of Confucius and Mencius. But 
the House of Ts’ing did not exist long enough to 
organize the great creation of this first Emperor 
of China. It collapsed after a few years, giving 
place to the glorious House of Han, which main- 
tained itself and its throne till the 3rd cent. a.d. 
This dynasty, in organizing the enormous young 
Empire, built up a political constitution, naturally 
and systematically taking for its guide the prin- 
ciiiies, rules, and precedents of the old time, that is 
to say, the ancient literature, in so far as it was not 
irrecoverably lost in the flames which Shi Hwang, 
in a frenzy of pride, had kindled to devour it. 
With a view to the completion of this gigantic 
task of organization, this classical literature was 
sought for, restored, emended, commented upon, 
and thus there arose a classical, ultra-conservative 
State-constitution, which, handed down as an 
heirloom to all succeeding dynasties, exists to 
this day. The religious elements contained in 
the classics were necessarily incorporated with 
that constitution, together with the political, 
seeing that everything contained in the classics 
was to be preserved and developed as a holy 
institution of the ancients ; in other words, those 
religious elements became the State religion. This 
is, in consequence, now fully two thousand years 
old. Its basal principle, Universalism, is, of 
course, older, much older than the classical books 
by which it has been preserved. As is the case 
with many origins, that of China’s Universalism 
is lost in the darkness of antiquity. 

With the classical books the name of Confucius 
is inseparably associated. Five are called Kin^ ; 
the others are called SMl Certainly Confucius 
did not write them all; they belong partly to a 
much older, partly to a later, period. He is held 
to have written only one King, the CKuTi-tsHu* 
Three other Kings, called the Shu, or Book of His- 
tory, the Ski, or Songs, and tlie Yih, or Natural 
Mutations, he is said merely to have compiled or 
edited ; and even this may not be true. In the 
hooks which constitute the fifth King, entitled 
Li-Id, or Memorials on Social Laws and Rites, he 
and Ms disciples are mentioned so frequently that 
tMs classic appears to have been composed from 
information about him, and from sayings origin- 
ating with himself. The four Shu originated 
almost entirely with disciples of the sage ; they 
contain sayings, doctrines, and conversations of 
their master, mostly of an ethical and political 
complexion. The titles are : Lun-yu, or Discourses 
and Conversations ; €hung-yung, or Doctrine of 
the Mean ; Tai-hioh, or Great Study ; and Mmg- 
tsze, or (Works of) Mencius. 

We may then just as well call Confucianism 
Classicism, and the classics the holy books or 
bibles of Confucianism. Universalism, which it 
represents, is known by the name of Taoism. 
Indeed, its starting-point is the Tao, which means 
the ‘ Road ’ or ‘ Way,’ that is to say, the road in 
which the Universe moves, its method and pro- 
cesses, its conduct and operation, the complex of 
phenomena regularly recurring in it — in short, 
the Order of the World, Nature, or Natural 
Order. Actually, it is in the main the annual 
rotation of the seasons, the process of renovation 
and decay of Nature ; and it may, accordingly, be 
called Time, the creator and destroyer. Accord- 
ing to the classics, Tao is the Fu?iy'and the Yin, 
the two cosmic souls or breaths which represent 
the male and the female part of the Universe, 
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assimilated respectively with the fructifying 
Heavens, and with the Earth which they ■'fructify, 
as also with heat and cold, light and darkness. 
The vicissitudes of these souls, indeed, every year 
produce the seasons and their phenomena. 

Universalism defines the Yang as a supreme 
universal shan^ or deity, living, creating, which 
divides itself into an inlinite number of shen, and 
deposes them into beings ; and it defines the 
Yin as a universal likewise divisible into 

myriads of particles, each of which, in a man, 
may form his other soul. Accordingly, creation 
is a continuous emanation or effusion, and de- 
struction a never ceasing re-absorption, of particles 
of the Yang and the Yin. These particles, the 
shen bhA kwcii are innumerable. The Universe 
is crowded with them in all its parts. A shen, 
being a part of the Yang, or the beatific half of 
the Universe, is a good spirit or a god, and a kwei, 
belonging to the Yin, is, as a rule, a siDirit of evil, a 
spectre, a devil, or demon. As there is no power 
beyond the Tao, there is no good in the Universe 
but that which comes from the shen, no evil but 
that which the kioei cause or inflict. 

"We may, accordingly, say that Gonfucianism 
is a universalistic Animism, polytheistic and poly- 
demonistic. The gods are such shen as animate 
heaven, the sun and moon, the stars, wind, rain, 
clouds, thunder, the earth, mountains, rivers, etc. ; 
in particular also the simi of deceased men are 
gods. And kimi swarm everywhere ; this is a 
dogma as true as the existence of the Yin, as true 
also as the existence of the Tao, or Order of the 
World. They perforin in that Order the part of 
distributers of evil, thus exercising a dominant 
influence over human fate. But, smce the Yang is 
high above' the Yin, as high as heaven which be- 
longs to it is above the earth, Heaven is the chief 
shen^ or god, who rules and controls all spectres 
and their actions ; and so theology has this great 
dogma, that no spirits harm men without the 
authorization of Heaven or its silent consent. 
They are, accordingly, Heaven’s agents for pun- 
ishing the bad ; and this dogma is a principal 
article in the Confucian system of ethics, 

I. Because the Emperor stands at the head of the 
realm, nay, of the whole eartli, he is the head of 
the State religion. He acknowledges the superi- 
ority only of Heaven, whose son he is. Heaven is 
the natural protector of his throne and house, 
which would unavoidably perish if, by wicked 
conduct, he forfeited Heaven’s favoiir. Heaven 
is the highest god that exists, there being in the 
Chinese system no god beyond the world, no 
maker of it, no Jahweh, no Allah. It bears to 
this liour its old classical names, Tieti, Heaven ; 
Ti, Emperor ; or Shang-tif Supreme Emperor (of. 
also voL iii. p. 549 f.). 

The most important sacrifice oflered to this god 
takes place on the night of the winter-solstice, an 
important moment in the Order of the World, 
when Heaven’s beneficent influence is re-born, 
because the Y'ang, or light and heat, then begins 
to increase after liaving descended to its lowest ebb. 
The sacrifice is presented on the so-called Bound 
Eminence {yimi Ichiu), also known as the Altar 
of Heaven (Tien toi), which stands to the south 
of the Tatar city. This altar, quite open to the 
sky, is composed of three circular marble terraces 
of difierent diameters, |)Iaced one above the other, 
all provided with marble balustrades, and access- 
ible by staircases which exactly face the four 
chief points of the compass. At the northern 
and eastern sides there are buildings for various 
purposes. A wide area, partly a park with 
gigantic trees, and surrounded by high walls, 
lies around this altar, which is the largest in 
the world. On the longest night of the year. 


the Emperor proceeds to the altar, escorted by 
princes, grandees, officers, and troops, to the num- 
ber of many hundreds. Everybody is in the richest 
ceremonial* dress. The spectacle, illuminated by 
the scanty light of large torches, is most impos- 
ing. Every magnate, minister, and mandarin has 
his assigned place on the altar and its terraces, 
or on the marble pavement wdiich surrounds it. 
On the upper terrace, a large tablet, inscribed 
* Imperial Heaven, Supreme Emperor,’ stands in 
a shrine on the north side, and faces due south. 
In two rows, facing east and \vest, are shrines 
which contain tablets of the ancestors of the 
Emperor. Before each tablet a variety of sacri- 
ficial food is placed — soup, meat, fish, dates, chest- 
nuts, rice, vegetables, spirits, etc., all conformably 
to ancient classical precedent and tradition. On 
the second terrace are tablets for the spirits of the 
sun, the moon, the Great Bear, the live planets, 
the twenty-eight principal constellations, and the 
host of stars ; furthermore, there are those of the 
winds, clouds, rain, and thunder. Before these 
tablets are dishes and baskets with sacrificial 
articles. Cows, goats, and swine have been 
slaughtered for all those offerings, and, while 
the ceremonies are proceeding, a bullock or heifer 
is burning on a pyre as a special offering to high 
heaven. The Emperor, who has purified himself 
for the solemnity by fasting, is led up the altar by 
the southern flight of steps, which on both sides is 
cro’wded by dignitaries. Directors of the cere- 
monies guide him, and loudly i>roclaim every 
action or rite which he has to perform. The 
spirit of Heaven is invited, by means of a hymn 
accompanied by sacred music, to descend and 
settle in the tablet. Before this tablet, and 
subsequently before those of his ancestors, the 
Emperor oners incense, jade, silk, broth, and 
rice-spirits. He humbly kneels, and knocks his 
forehead against the pavement several times. A 
grandee reads a statutory prayer in a loud voice, 
and several officials ofier incense, silk, and spirits 
to the tablets of the sun, moon, stars, clouds, rain, 
wind, and thunder. Finally, the sacrificial gifts are 
carried away, thrown into furnaces, and burned. 

This Imperial sacrifice is probably the most 

S ous worship which ever has been paid on this 
to a divinity of Nature. It is attended by 
a large body of musicians and religious dancers, 
performing at every important moment. 

In the same \ast ai tar-park there is, to the 
north of the Bound Eminence, another altar of 
the same form, but of snnaller dimensions, bear- 
ing a large circular building with dome or 
cupola, called ki nien tien, or ‘ temple where 
prayers are sent up for a good year,’ that is to 
say, for an abundant harvest throughout the Em- 
pire, Here a sacrifice is oflered by the Emperor 
to Heaven and to bis ancestors, in the first decade 
of the first month of the year; while, to obtain 
seasonable rains for the crops, a sacrifice is pre- 
sented in the same building, in the first month of 
the summer, to the same tablets, as also to those 
of rain, thunder, clouds, and winds. This cere- 
mony is repeated if rains do not fall in due 
time or sufliciently copiously. These sacrifices 
are mostly performed by princes or ministers, as 
proxies 01 the Son of Heaven. 

The ritual for all the State sacrifices is similar 
to that for Heaven, but the pomp and offerings 
vary with the rank of the gods. 

Next to Heaven in the series of State divinities 
is Earth, called officially Eu-fu, or ‘Empress 
Earth,’ whose square altar of marble, open to the 
sky, is situated in a vast walled park, outside the 
northern wall of Peking. Here a solemn sacrifice 
is oflered annually by the Emperor, or his proxy, 
on the day of the summer solstice, to the tablet 
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of Earth and to those of the Imperial ancestors, 
and, on the second terrace, to the tablets of the 
chief mountains, rivers, and seas. 

From the fact that the Emperor, in performing 
the sacrifices to Heaven and Earth, allots a second 
place to the tablets of his ancestors, it follows that 
they stand, in the system of the State religion, 
next to Heaven and Earth in rank. Solemn sacri- 
fices are offered to them by the Emperor in the 
Tai miao, or ‘Grand Temple,’ on the south-east 
of the Palace grounds, and at the mausolea, in 
temples erected there, one in front of each grave- 
mound. 

Next in rank to the Imperial ancestors in the 
pantheon of the State* are the SU-Tsih, or gods of 
the ground, and of millet or corn. They have 
their large open altar in a park to the west of the 
Grand Temple. The Emperor sacrifices there in 
spring and autumn, or sends a proxy to perform 
this high-priestly duty. 

2. The above are the so-called Ta-sze, or * Great 
Sacrifices.’ Next in rank are those of the second 
category, the Chung -szey or ‘Middle Sacrifices.’ 
These are presented at various altars or temples 
erected in or about Peking. The Sun -god has his 
large walled park, with round, open altar-terrace, 
outside the main east gate, to the region of sun- 
rise ; the Moon-goddess has her square altar 
outside the west gate, because the west is the 
region in which the new moon is born. Sacrifices 
are offered there to the sun bjr the Emperor or his 
proxy, at the astronomical mid-spring, when the 
sun conquers darkness ; the Moon receives her 
sacrifice on the day of mid-autumn,—- autumn being, 
in China’s natural philosophy, associated with the 
west, where the new moonlight is born. 

The other State-gods of this Middle Class are 
the famous men of fabulous antiquity who intro- 
duced the Tao, or Order of the Universe, among 
men, thus confeiTing on them the blessings of 
civilization, learning, and ethics. They may be 
enumerated as follows 

(1) Shen Nungy the ‘divine husbandman,’ the 
Emperor (28th cent. B.c.) who taught people 
husbandry. He is worshipped by the Emperor, 
or his proxy, with a sacrifice on an auspicious day 
in the second month of the spring, when the 'works 
of husbandry are supposed to begin, this rite being 
performed on an open square altar in a walled park, 
situated west of the great Altar of Heaven. 

(2) Sien-ts^auy or ‘ the first breeder of silkworms,’ 
supposed to have been the wife of the Emperor 
Hwang (27th cent. B.O.). In the first month of 
spring, the Empress, followed by a great train of 
courtdadies, presents a sacrifice to her on an altar ' 
in the park oi the Palace. 

(3) 188 Imperial and princely rulers of the past. 

The five Emperors of the oldest mythical period 
receive special sacrificial worship in a temple in the 
Palace, viz. Fuh Hi, Shen Nung, Hwang-ti, Yao, 
and Shun, together with the founders of the house : 
of Cheu, and Confucius. i 

(4) Confucius. He is worshipped together with 
his nearest ancestors, and over seventy earlier and 
later exponents of his doctrine and school, all of 
whom have tablets in his temples throughout the 
Empire. 

(5) State deities also are the men and women 
who, in the course of the centuries, have been dis- 
tinguished for Confucian virtue and learning. Four 
temples are built for them near every Confucius 
temple. 

(6) The Tien Sheriy or ‘ deities of the sky,’ that 
is to say, of the clouds, the rain, the wind, and 
thunder, 

(7) The Ti~My or ‘ earth-gods,’ are the ten princi- 
pal mountains of the Empire, besides five hills 
and ranges of hills which dominate the site of the 


mausolea of the present dynasty ; further, the four 
seas or oceans at the four sides of the Empire or of 
the earth, and the four main rivers of China, viz. 
the Hwang-ho, the Yang-tze, the Hwai, and the 
Tsi ; and, finally, the mountains and streams in the 
neighbourhood of Peking, and various others within 
the Empire. 

(8) Next comes Tai-suiy or ‘ the Great Year,’ 
the planet Jupiter, whose path in the heavens 
governs the arrangement of the almanac which is 
annually published by Imperial authority, and 
gives the various days considered suitable for 
the transaction of the various business of life. 
This god thus rules the Tao, or revolution of the 
Universe, and consequently the Tao of human life, 
which, in order to bestow happiness and prosperity, 
must fit in with the Universal Tao, or course of 
Time. 

3. The third section of the Confucian State religion 
embraces the Kiun-szey or ‘Collective Sacrifices.* 
These are all offered by mandarins to the gods in 
the following lists: (1) the Sien4y or ‘physicians 
of the past,’ patriarchs of the art of promoting and 
preserving human health: Fuh Hi, Shen Nung, 
and Hwang-ti; (2) Kwan-gity the war-god of the 
present dynasty, a great hero of the 2nd and 3rd 
cents. A.D. ; ;{3) Wen-cNcmg, a star in the Great 
Bear, the patron of the clakical studies on which 
is based the selection of State officials, who by 
their rule maintain the Tao among men ; (4) PcA- 
Jdh Jciuny * the ruler of the north pole ’ ; (5) Hmo 
sheriy ‘ the god of fire’ ; (6) P'ao-slieny ‘ the cannon- 
gods’ ; (7) OKing ‘hwang sheny ‘gods of the walls 
and moats,’ that is to say, the patron divinities of 
walled cities and forts throughout the Empire ; (8) 
Tung-yoh sheny the ‘ god of the Eastern Mountain,’ 
i.e, the Thaishan in Shan-tung ; (9) four Lungy or 
dragons, gods of water and rain, for whom temples 
exist in the environs of Peking, apparently for the 
management and regulation of the fung-shui of 
the city and the Imperial palace ; (10) Ma Tsu-p^o, 
the goadess of the ocean and water ; (11) Hu-fu* 
sheny or ‘ god of the ground ’ ; and Sz&kung sheuy 
the patron of architecture, to each of whom, before 
any building works are undertaken, sacrifices are 
offered on altars erected on the site of the build- 
ing; (12) Yao shen, ‘the gods of the porcelain 
kilns’ ; (13) Men shen, the gods of certain Palace 
doors and gates of Peking; and (14) Ts'ang^shen, 

‘ the gods of the store-houses ’ of Peking and Tung- 
chow. 

Many of these State sacrifices are also offered by 
the authorities throughout the provinces, on altars 
or in temples which have been built for this purpose 
in the chief city of each province, department, or 
district— namely, those of the gods of the ground 
and of millet ; those of Shen Nung, Confucius, 
and the gods of clouds, rain, wind, and thunder ; 
those of the mountains and rivers in the country ; 
those of the walls and moats of the city ; and those 
of Ewan-yii. In Peking, as in the provinces, there 
are, moreover, temples, built with the same official 
design, for a great number of historical persons 
who have rendered services to the dynasties and 
the people. They have, on that account, received 
titles of honour from the Emperors, and have 
their special temples in the places where they lived 
and worked. There are also similar temples for 
former wise and faithful princes, nobles, and states- 
men; for men who have sacrificed their lives in 
the service of the dynasty, etc. 

4. Lastly, three sacrifices are prescribed to be 
offered annually by the authorities all through the 
Empire for the repose and refreshment of the souls 
of the departed in general. 

All the State sacrifices take place either on 
certain fixed days of the calendar, or on days 
which are indicated as favourable and felicitous. 
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This synopsis of the State pantheon shows that 
the Confueian religion is a mixture of Nature- 
worsinp and worship of the dead. It is the rule 
to represent the gods who are believed to have 
lived as men, by images in human form, and tlie 
others by tablets inscribed with their principal 
divine titles. Images as well as tablets are in- 
habited by the spirits, especially Aviien, at sacrifices, 
these have been formally prayed to or summoned, 
with or without music, to* descend into those 
objects, Gonfucian worship and sacrifice, then, 
being actually addressed to animate images, is 
idolatry. Certainly it is quite inconsistent with 
the Chinese spirit to think of such tablets and 
images as mere wood and paint. 

The religion of the State, performed by the Son 
of Heaven as liigb priest, and by ministers and 
mandarins all through the Empire as his proxies, 
is thoroughly ritualistic. Since, during the Han 
dynasty, under the auspices of Emperors and by 
the care of illustrious scholars, the classics were 
rescued from oblivion, an elaborate ritual, based 
on those classics, was at the same time called into 
existence in the form of rescripts, regulating in 
minutest detail every point in the State religion. 
Subsemient dynasties framed their institutions in 
generjw, and their ritual of the State religion in 
particular, on those of the House of Han, thougli 
with modifications and additions of more or less 
importance. Instances of eminent statesmen pre- 
senting memorials to the throne, in which tliey 
criticized rituals and proposed corrections, abound 
in the historical works ; and these instances prove 
that formal codifications of rites have always been 
in existence since the reign of the House of 
Han. 

These codifications have for the most part been 
preserved in the dynastic Histories, but it is not 
possible now to decide whether they are given in 
their entirety or in an abridged shape. Mone of 
them equals in elaboration that of the Khai-yuen 
period (713-741). This vast compendium of statu- 
tory rites of the T^ang dynasty is a systematic 
compilation of nearly all the ceremonial usages 
mentioned in the classical books, with a few 
additional elements borrowed from the House of 
Han. It was drawn up by the statesman Siao 
Sung, assisted, as we may admit, by a body of 
officials and scholars, and it has been the medium 
through which the most ancient religions institu- 
tions of China have held tiieir place as standard- 
rites of the State religion to this day. The Ta 
TsHng hwid Hen, or Collective Statutes of the 
Great House of Ts’ing, are moulded on it. It is 
also the prototype of tlie Ta Ts^ing fung li, or 
General Rituals of the Great Ts^ing dynasty, which 
is an official codification of the rites proper for the 
use of the nation and its rulers. Therefore, whoever 
is able to read and interpret Chinese texts has it 
in his power to study and describe in its details 
the State religion from official printed docu- 
ments. 

The conclusion is, of course, ready to hand, that 
the State religion is instituted for no other purpose 
than to influence the Universe by the worship of 
gods who constitute the Yang, in order that happi- 
ness may be ensured to the Emperor and his house 
and to his people. It is, in other words, a religion 
pu^orting to secure the good woi'king of the Tao, 
or Universal Order, thus naturally to frustrate the 
work of the Yin and its spectres. Thus the exercise 
of that religion is reasonably the highest duty of 
nders, whom that Tao has assigned to secure that 
good working among men. The people are not 
allowed to take part in it, except by erecting the 
State temples and altars, and keeping them in good 
repair at their own cost and by their own labour. 
The only religion allowed to them by the State is 


the worship of their own ancestors, which is 
classical and therefore Gonfucian, 

Y et, as everywhere in the world, religious in- 
stincts in China go their own way, in spite of 
official rescripts. Not content with the worship 
of their ancestors, the people freely indulge in the 
worship of CWfiiciaii deities. In villages and in 
other localities they have temples for the worship 
of mountains, streams, rocks, and the like. The 
god of the earth in particular enjoys much venera- 
tion; in all quarters the people have erected 
temples or chapels and shrines to him ; they regard 
and worship him as the god of wealth, and the 
patron divinity of agriculture. And everywhere 
the people resort to certain State temples in the 
chief towns of provinces, departments, and districts, 
and worship the idols there after their own fashion. 

This popular worship of Gonfucian divinities 
being practised all through the Empire, the images 
of gods exist by tens of thousamds, the temples by 
thousands. Almost every temple has its idol gods 
which are co-ordinate or subordinate in rank to 
the chief god, so that China fully deserves to be 
called the most idolatrous ^country, in the world. 
This religion is also practised in private houses, 
many of which have altars for gods and goddesses, 
to whom, on fixed days, sacrifices are annually pre- 
sented. 

The worship of ancestors is mentioned in the 
ancient classics so often, and in such detail, that 
we cannot doubt it was also the core of the 
ancient religion. It has assumed the form of a 
most elaborate system of disposal of the dead. 
Washing and dressing of corpses, coffining and 
burial, and grave-building are matters of the 
greatest solicitude. The erection of large tumuli 
for princes and nobles was always the rule in 
China, and the mausolea built for emperors and 
princes were magnificent structures. Those of the 
present ruling dynasty certainly belong to the 
greatest and grandest which the nand of man ever 
produced. 

The ancestral cult is regulated in the State ritual 
by* special rescripts for all classes of the Chinese 
people. Many a well-to-do family possesses its 
ancestral temple, where the soul tablets of its older 
generations are preserved, and where sacrifices are 
offered to them. In the dwelling-house a part of 
the altar is set apart for the worship of the latest 
generations. A temple in front of the altar serves 
for the offerings, which are presented by the family 
on various fixed days in the calendar, with the 
father or grandfather at their head. Besides, there 
is an altar on each grave, which has been built with 
some outlay, and the mausolea of the great of this 
earth have even a temple, containing an altar wit!^ 
the tablet of the soul which rests with the body in 
the grave. In the first months and j^ears after the 
burial, certain sacrifices fire offered on the grave ; 
later on there is one sacrifice in every year, in 
spring, in the Ts'ing ming season, reserved for 
visits to the family tombs, and for cleaning and 
repairing them. Of course the tombs are visited 
on many other occasions (cf., further, art. COM- 
MUNION WITH THE Dead [Chinese]. 

No doubt ancestor-worship has some value as an 
ethical element. The punishing hand of the fore- 
fathers is always present on the house-altar and 
in the temple of the family, and will deter many 
a son or daughter from evil. Ancestor- worship 
strengthens the ties of family life, as it supplies 
the descendants with a rallying point in the 
common ancestral altar. It thus fosters a spirit 
of mutual help in the emergencies of life, and it has 
exercised a powerful influence upon Chinese family 
life and social institutions. 

Liteeatueb.— See end of next article. 

J. J. M. Dk Gboot. 
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CONFUCIUS. — The system which is known in 
the West as Confucianism is described in China as 
Ju'kiao^ or ‘ School of the Learned,’ and professes 
to conserve the teachings of K'ung Fu-tsu, the 
philosopher Kiing, whose name is familiar to 
Westerns under the Latinized form of Confucius. 
Ju-hiao represents orthodoxy in China, all other 
systems being nominally heterodox, though Taoism 
and Buddhism have, as a result of long association, 
been popularly admitted to a place among the 
‘ three Schools.’ Buddhism is, of course, exotic in 
its origin, but Taoism is based upon the same 
ancient materials as Confucius requisitioned. Lao- 
tse, or Laoeius, to whom is attributed the system 
known as Tao-ldm^ or ‘School of the Way,’ 
commonly known as ‘Taoism,’ was a strenuous 
reformer, who boldly applied the teachings which 
he discovered in the ancient Chinese records to 
the amelioration of existing conditions, making 
non-interference and the suppression of personal 
ambition the keystones of his system. Confucius 
made no profession of original thought, and con- 
fessed himself to be but a transmitter of the 
manners and maxims of the ‘good old times.’ 
What he attempted to do was to apply to the 
degenerate days in which he lived the best elements 
of the accumulated wisdom and experience of the 
past, which he found locked up in the ancient 
records, and reflected in the time-honoured cere- 
monials. These he endeavoured to elucidate and 
emphasize, not only wa mce to the ardent dis- 
ciples who flocked to him from all quarters, and 
to the feudal lords whom he interviewed in the 
course of his wanderings from State to State, but 
also by carefully prepared and annotated editions 
of ^ the early writings for the benefit of posterity. 
His highest hope was to lead the rulers of the 
feudal Kingdoms, by easy stages, to the gentler 
manners of the past, and thus to initiate a reign of 
peace. In order to appreciate the standpoint of 
Confucius and his contemporary Laoeius, it is 
necessary that the political circumstances of their 
times should be carefully considered. 

I. The times in which Confucius lived.— -The 
Chow dynasty, established by King Wu (1122 b.C.), 
was in a declining condition at the time when 
Confucius was born, and the central authority, 
which gave its name to the Central State, or 
‘ Middle Kingdom,’ as the Chinese call their Empire 
even to-day, was powerless to enforce its dicta 
upon the turbulent States which were its nominal 
vassals. Constant war, with its dreadful con- 
comitants, was the ‘sign of the times.’ The 
soldier was in the ascendant, the schoolmaster 
unemployed. Agriculture languished for lack of 
manual labour, and plague, pestilence, and famine 
wrought untold horrors upon the feudal kingdoms. 
In the midst of scenes such as these a son was born 
(551 B.C.) to an ancient officer of the K'ung family, 
who had distinguished himself by commanding 
physique and martial powers in the wars of his 
times, and who was then living a retired life in the 
State of Lu, situated in the modern province of 
Shantung. The infant 'was given the name of K‘iu 
= ‘ a hillock ’ (in allusion to certain circumstances 
of his birth and appearance), with the alternative 
Chimg-Ni, or ‘second Mount Ni,’ there being 
another ‘ Mount M ’ in the person of an elder 
step-brother, the offspring of a concubine. 

The life of K'ung K'iii, or, as we know him, 
Confucius, may be divided into 5 periods : (1) 
551-531, covering bis early boyhood, his mar- 
riage at the age of 19, and his ap>pointment to 
the office of keeper of the State granaries, and, a 
year later, to that of guardian of the common 
lands ; (2) 530-501, when he devoted himself to the 
work of teaching, and gradually collected around j 
Mm an enthusiastic band of disciples, at the same | 


tim e completing his own education and labouring 
at a new edition of the ancient Odes and Historical 
Eecords ; (3) 500-496, when, for a short period, he 
acted as magistrate in his native^ State, and, as a 
result of the signal success of his methods, was 
promoted to the office of Minister of Works, and, 
subsequently, to that of Minister of Justice, resign- 
ing Ids office only when he found Ms counsels 
unavailing to turn the reigning Duke from the 
evil ways he had adopted; (4) 496-483, wdien he 
wandered over a large number of the feudal States, 
vainly endeavouring to induce their rulep to reform 
their manners and return to the ancient w''ays ; 
and (5) 483-478, the last period of his life, spent in 
his native State, dming which he devoted himself 
to the completion of Ms literary labours in con- 
nexion with the ancient records, and to the produc- 
tion of Ms one. original work, the Ch'‘mi4s'm^ 

‘ Spring and Autumn ’ finnals. 

2. The Confucian library. — The materials upon 
which the system known as Confucianism is based 
are to be found in the various King^ or Canons, 
and the Shuy or Writings, which are attributed to 
Confucius and his disciples. These have been 
variously tabulated at diflerent periods of history, 
but are nowadays generally described as the ‘ Four 

and the ‘ Five King ’ (see preceding art. , p. 12^). 

3, The doctrines of Confucius, — When the 
condition of the feudal kingdoms in Confucius’ 
time is borne in mind, it will be seen to follow 
naturally that the great object towards wdiich he 
directed his eflbrts was the tranquillizing of the 
Empire. The possibility of effecting this aim he 
demonstrated in three ways : (1) by his redactions 
of the ancient historical records and poetry, show- 
ing, to the present and to all future ages, the method 
by which the great rulers of antiquity, Yao, Shun, 
and others, had succeeded in controlling and 
directing the ‘ black- haired people’; (2) by Ms 
personal instructions and counsels to the various 
nobles whom he interviewed in the course of liis 
journeyings through the feudal kingdoms, and to 
the ardent students who delighted to sit at his 
feet ; and (3) by his own example in the small 
spheres wMch were entrusted to him, and where 
his methods are represented as being entirely 
successful. This, indeed, was the cardinal prin- 
ciple which he so frequently emphasized, viz., that, 
if Sage and Sovereign could be combined in one 
person, the difficulties of empire would disappear. 
The force of example was the great motive power 
he sought to apply to every exigency^ ; if the lord 
paramount would but imitate the ancient worthies, 
the various princes would be excited to emulation, 
and thus, tnrough every grade of society, the 
process would be continued until the whole nation 
was reformed. The stages by which this process 
was to be completed are thus described in the 
‘ Great Learning ’ [‘ Great Study ’] : 

‘The ancients who wished to illustrate illustrious virtue 
throughout the Empire first ordered well their own States. 
Wishing to order well their own States, they first regulated tlieir 
families. Wishing to regulate their families, they iirst cultivat ed 
their persons. Wishing to cultivate their persons, they first 
rectified their hearts. Wishing to rectify their hearts, they first 
sought to be sincere in their thoughts. Wishing to be sincere 
in their thoughts, they first extended to the utmost tl^eir 
knowledge. Such extension of knowledge lay in the investiga- 
tion of things. Things being investigated, knowledge became 
complete. Their knowledge being complete, their thoughts 
were sincere. Their thoughts being sincere, their hearts liriu’e 
thus rectified. Their hearts being rectified, their persons were 
cultivated. Their persons being cultivated, their families were 
regulated. Their families being regulated, their Statt^s were 
rightly governed. Their States being rightly governed, the 
whole Empire was made tranquil and happy."' 

As to extraneous aids to the effecting of this 
purpose, Confucius could only propose "the illus- 
trious examples of antiquit;^, which he delighted 
in discovering and popniarizing ; he could promise 
no assistance from above. Heaven might eommis- 
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Sion men to perform certain tasks, and protect 
them whilst in the execution of them, but, for the 
carrying out of those commissions, man must 
depend upon his own unaided abilities, upon that 
‘nature/ predisposed towards goodness, which 
Heaven had conferred on him, and to which he 
himself must allow its full development, in har- 
mony with the observed course of Nature and the 
examples of the great sages of the past. The gifts 
of nature vary in different individuals. There are 
four great classes of mankind : (1) those who 
possess intuitive knowledge ; (2) those whose 
natural abilities enable them to learn with ease ; 
(3) those who, though naturally dull, are able by 
earnest application to become learned ; and (4) 
those who decline the attempt to ac(^uire know- 
ledge becaiise of natural incapacity and indifference. 
Yet, in spite of the diversities of natural gifts, it 
is possible for every man, by means of self-culture, 
to reach the highest development of which his nature 
is capable ; and nothing less than this should satisfy 
the aspirant. ‘ Rest in the highest, ’ or ‘ Cease only 
when the acme is reached/ is the key-note of the 

* Great Learning. ’ Confucius himself aimed high ; 
he did not expend his strength in the interest of 
common men, but concentrated his efforts on the 
education of rulers, either those who were already 
in office or those who were likely to attain to 
power, believing that, if he should succeed in im- 
planting his opinions amongst the highest classes, 
the regeneration of the masses would follow as a 
matter of course. 

There is practically nothing of a religious nature 
in Confucianism pure and simple. Religion, in the 
strict sense, existed in China long before his day, 
and survives even to the present in the sacrifice to 
Shang-ti, described on p. 13, which the Emperor 
offers as the representative of the myriad people. 
Confucius seems to have directed all his energies to 
the promotion of self -culture, adopting an attitude 
of strict reserve on the question of religion. He 
certainly countenanced the religious observances 
of his time so far as they were consonant with the 
ancient rites, and did not openly rebuke the ex- 
travagances which existed, as, lor instance, the 
burial alive of human victims, which was not 
unknown in his day. Perhaps in this matter he 
was guided by a principle which he enunciated, 
viz., ‘When good government prevails in a State, 
language may be lofty and bold, and actions the 
same. When bad government prevails, the actions 
may be lofty and bold, hut tm language may he 
with some reserve.^ It may be that he had but 
little sympathy with the religious decadence of his 
own times and the abuses wliich were then pre- 
valent, but be evidently considered it no part of 
his mission to attack them in any iconoclastic 
spirit, and he preferred to adopt an attitude of 
strict reticence towards the qtiestion of religion, 
recommending the observance of the accustomed 
ritual, but deprecating a too close inquiry into the 
spiritual phenomena. He evidently regarded the 
offering of sacrifice as of great subjective value, 
but professed ignorance of the meaning of the 
great sacrifice to Shang-ti. He certainly added 
nothing to the contemporary knowledge or God or 
of spirits ; he had nothing to say with regard to 
deatli or the hereafter ; the ‘ present distress^ was 
a sufficient occasion for the exercise of his dis- 
ciplinary methods ; the present life was the only 
theatre in which he sought to insmire men to act 
their part. The existence of the Empire was im- 
perilled through the unceasing struggles of the 
feudal States, and his great endeavour was to induce 
their several rulers to suppress their overweening 
ambitions, and to cultivate that moderation, that 
harmonious balance, which is emphasized in the 

* Doctrine of the Mean * ; so that the various 
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parts of the social organism might work together 
smoothly and with mutual profit, like a perfectly 
fitted and well-oiled machine, each State furnishing 
its quota of Imperial service, each ruler and officer 
occupying^ his appointed place, and all friction 
being avoided, so that the Middle Kingdom might 
become once more a model to the barbarians on 
its frontiers, and a power which no alien combina- 
tion might venture to impugn. 

Confucius was, above all things, a political 
reformer, but one who founded his political prin- 
ciples upon moral bases. He wished the harmony 
or Nature to be reflected in the world of men, and 
hence the very first essential in his system was the 
cultivation of knowledge, especially natural science. 
But, by a strange irony of fate, the chapter of the 
‘ Great Learning ’ which was su^jposed to deal with 
this fundamental question has been lost, and what 
remains is occupied with the lesser details which 
appear as branches detached from the tree. The 
abortive attempts of later philosophers to deal with 
the phenomena of Nature are described in art. 
Cosmogony and Cosmology (Chinese). 

The steps in the process of self-culture have 
already heed enumerated f the completion of know- 
ledge leads to sincerity in thought, for the reason 
that the scholar who has thus attained enlighten- 
ment can no longer be deceived by outward 
appearances or inward imaginings. Being thus 
freed from the deceptive influences of passion, 
emotion, fear, etc., he is able to rectify his heart, 
i.e, to restrain wayward thoughts, feelings, and 
tendencies ,* as a consequence, his outward actions 
are conformed to the highest ideals of propriety, 
Le. the cultivation of the person ; and, from this 
point, he becomes a centre of influence which 
extends to his family, his State, etc., so that the 
whole Empire is made tranquil and happy. 

This may he said to be the Confucian gospel in a 
word, and it will be evident that it is based upon 
the conviction that man’s nature is originally 
good, and merely requires cultivation on right 
lines to bring it to its highest perfection. Con- 
fucius admitted that ‘ by nature men are nearly 
alike ; by practice they get to be wide apart’ It 
follows, therefore, that what is prescribed for 
rulers should also apply, in a measure, to the mass 
of the people ; they may not have the opportunity 
of pursuing their studies to the same degree, but all 
must share in the process of self-culture, and thus 
hear a part in the tranquillizing of the Emi)ire, 
which is to be brought about by the regulation of 
the individual State, family, and person. 

In the family and social relations the recognition 
of a common brotherhood is to be the inspiration 
and obligation of all corporate life. * Within the 
four seas all are brethren,’ and this is the idea 
which underlies (1) the principle of ‘ Benevolence,’ 
which is the first of the five cardin«al virtues. 
Upon this follow : (2) ‘ Uprightness of Mind,’ Le. 
the exhibition of moral excellence, as the word 
seems to denote; (3) ‘Propriety in Demeanour,’ 
the observance of convention, including the ortho- 
doxies of religions worship, etc. ; (4) ‘ Practical 
Sagacity,’ or ‘ Knowledge of Affairs ’ ; and (5) 
‘ Good Faith.’ The whole may be combined in the 
word which may serve as a rule of life — Reciprocity 
or Considerateness, ‘ What you do not want 
done to yourself, do not do to others.’ These were 
to be regarded as the special characteristics of 
rulers ; but the five cardinal relations, upon which 
the whole social structure is based, w'ere required 
of all classes, and were defined as those existing 
between sovereign and subject, father and son, 
elder brother and younger, husband and wife, 
friend and friend. Filial conduct and its correlate 
of fraternal .subordination may be described as the 
corner-stones of the system, for upon them depend 
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not only self-culture, but also the regulation of the 
family and the government of the State. It may 
have been for this reason that Confucius was will- 
ing to overlook the extravagant attention paid to 
ancestor-worship, because it served to emphasize 
his own doctrines of Divine right and the para- 
mount importance of acquiescence in the prevailing 
order, lie anticipates St. Paul in saying, * Let 
every soul be in subjection to the higher powers 
. . , the powers that be are ordained of God’ 
(Ro 13^}. The appointment of a new ruler is 
described as the ‘ receiving of Heaven’s decree ’ ; 
every subject of the State must, therefore, accept 
his ordered place, and every member of the family, 
in like manner, must fullil bis part with loyal 
submission. There must be ‘ no contrariety ’ in 
the home or in the State ; no trespass beyond the 
appointed limits, no disruption of the social har- 
monies. This is the teaching of the ‘ Doctrine of 
the Mean,’ which follows on the ‘ Great Learning ’ ; 
i.e. the avoidance of all eccentricity/ , or departure 
from the normal course as exempli lied in Nature. 
Equilibrium and Harmony are the two essentials 
to happy social relations and a contented empire, 
Equilibrium being’ the negative side w’hen the 
mind is not aroused by feeling or emotion, and 
Harmony the positive side when feeling is excited 
but acts in due accord with its environment. 

Amongst the factors which conduce towards 
correctness of conduct are included Poetry, which 
inspires to the attempting of noble deeds ; Cere- 
monials, by which the habit of correct action is 
established ; Music, which, if orthodox, produces 
an atmosphere congenial to the cultivation of 
virtue, and gives a finish to character j and Archery, 
which is recommended as exercising a moral dis- 
cipline. 

From the above it may be seen how little of a 
transcendental character there is in the teachings 
of Confucius. The process of self -culture must 
proceed independently of any spiritual aid, except 
in so far as the conventional rites of sacrifice may 
be considered as of such a nature — a supposition 
which appears to he negatived by the fact that to 
Confucius they were evidently of little objective 
value. 

^ The doctrines thus enumerated find illustration 
in the Analects, or Counsels, of Confucius — a col- 
lection of acts and sayings attributed to him hy 
ms immediate disciples ; and they are represented 
in concrete form in the person of the ‘ princely 
man,’ or ideal scholar, who is constantly held up 

a standard of imitation, and a criterion of con- 
duct—an ideal which, by the way, Confucius 
himself disclaimed having attained. 

The principles of Confucius found further exposi- 
tion in the writings of Mencius {MSng k’o, 372-289 
B.C.), who is accorded the title of ‘Second Sage,’ 
or the next in order of dignity to Confucius 
himself. The work which bears his name enlarges 

* t topics of Benevolence and Righteousness, 
which formed the subject of his discussions with 
the rulers of the several States he visited and the 
disciples he gathered. But the most popular ex- 
ponent of Confucianism was Chu Hsi, or Chucius 
ip0~1200), whose commentaries on the classi- 
cal books are now generally accepted as the highest 
standard of orthodoxy. Like .Confucius, he pro- 
ceeds upon the assumption that human nature is 
originally good, but applies his speculations to the 
hitherto unsolved problem of the origin of evil, 
bo great has been the influence of Chucius upon 
modern thought in China, that ‘ Chucianism ’ might 
be substitiited for ‘ Confucianism ’ as descriptive of 
the later development of the tenets of Confucius 
and his followers. 

4- Secret of the success of Confucianism— In 

yiew 01 what • has been stated above as to the 


absence of religious motive in Confucianism, it 
may be asked how the system which is thus 
denominated attained its present popularity and 
general acceptance. As a matter of fact, Con- 
fucius utterly failed to convince his generation of 
the value of the methods he so ardently advocated. 
Outside of the circle of those who formed his school 
of disciples he appears to have had few adinirers. 
No ruler of his day was prepared to put his opinions 
to the test; only in the small sphere which he 
himself occupied, for a short period, in his own 
State of Lu, was lie able to demonstrate their 
practical cliaracter. His personal influence over 
his immediate followers must have been immense, 
though his family life was unfortunate ; but, when 


had been silenced by death, and after his favourite 
disciples had passed away, it seemed as if the very 
memory of the sage was about to perish. Many 
years elapsed before any national attempt to com- 
memorate him was initiated, but succeeding ages 
and dynasties have vied with one another in elevat- 
ing him in the scale of posthumous dignities, until, 
at the beginning of the present century, he was at 
last raised to the pre-eminent position of ‘Co- 
assessor with Heaven and Earth.’ 

No doubt the intense patriotism of Confucius 
was a feature which won the hearts of those who 
delighted to learn from him ; every tiling was su]>- 
ordinated to the well-being of the distracted Empire, 
and to this end he was prepared to sacrifice his 
personal ambitions, and to subject himself to 
Ignominy and even physical danger. His doctrine 
of the Divine right of virtuous sovereigns, even 
though usm-pers, was entirely congenial to the 
founders of later dynasties, such as the Han line of 
rulers, who were anxious to conciliate the student 
classes that had suflered so severely under the 
regime of the short-lived Tshng dynasty, and who 
sought to find justification for their claim to the 
supreme authority in the literature which their 
predecessors so greatly feared. The masses were 
well content with the abolition of the severe 
measures with which the first Empire (the Ts ing) 
had familiarized them, and were prepared to accept 
the new conditions. Hence it was the policy of 
the new rulers and the scholars to come to an 
understanding, and an active endeavour was made 
to restore the Confucian literature which survived 
the fires of Tslng, for such writings were now 
almost the sole survivors of the ancient records, 
and wore regarded with a new interest and an 
ever growing veneration. The course of time 
served only to deepen the impression, though Con- 
fucianism did not succeed in obtaining exclusive 
recognition until long ages of conflict with Taoism 
and Buddhism had passed. The masses, too, were 
predisposed in favour of the Confucian system, not 
only because of its intrinsic excellence, but because 
it advocated the rights of the people, and aimed at 
individual happiness as well as at the larger issue 
of national tranquillity. Hence it was to the 
interest of all classes— the newly established rulers, 
the scholarly classes, and the majority of the 
people— that the system of Confucius should be 
accepted as a moral code, even though the feudal 
conditions to wdiieh it owed its birth, and for the 
amelioration of which it had been designed, had 
long passed away. The establishment of the 
Hanlin academy and of the system of literary 
examinations, during the T’ang dynasty { A.D. 755), 
had the effect of encouraging the study of the 
Confucian classics amongst all sections of society, 
since a complete knowledge of the text w'as required 
by those wbo presented themselves for examination 
with a view to official employment. 

5- Defects of Confucianism. — The failure of 
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Coiifucianisiii to satisfy the cravings of man’s 
spiritual nature, its attitude of reserve on ques- 
tions atiecting the unseen -world, its silence -with 
regard to sin and its remedy, and its equivocal 
references to the possibility and value of prayer- 
all these have had the effect of paving the way for 
the introduction of Budclhism, with its doctrines of 
an All-inerciful One, its spiritual aids and con- 
solations, its plans of salvation and theory of 
a ‘ Western Paradise,’ and its recognition of 
woman’s place in its propaganda (cf. art. Ghin^a 
[B uddhism in]). Here also is offered a field where 
Christianity, when once relieved of the prejudice 
and suspicion which now encompass it, will find a 
place and a welcome, and the true Sage whom 
Confucius dimly outlined, the true ‘ Coming One’ 
of whom the Buddha prophesied, will be recognized 
in Jesus Christ, in whom alone the highest defini- 
tion of brotherhood is exhibited, and in whom 
alone fatherhood, in the ultimate sense, is pro- 
pounded — the Fatherhood of God, whose offspring 
is not limited to the confines of the four seas, but 
embraces ‘ all nations of men ’ who ‘ dwell on all 
the face of the earth’ (Ac 17'^®); in whom also is 
found that motive power which can compensate 
for the weaknesses and disabilities of a corrupted 
human nature, andean enable men to attain to the 
highest iierfection—a standard far transcending 
that which Confucius had in mind wdien he enun- 
ciated his great axiom, *Kest in the highest 
excellence*’^ 
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W, Gilbert Walshe. 

CONGREGATIONALISM.— I. The name.— 
The term * Congi'egational ’ came into general use 
about the beginning of the great Civil War in 
England, and contemporaneously in New England, 
as descriptive of a form of Church polity in which 
the local congregation is the unit of organiza- 
tion and tlie source of ecclesiastical government 
{e,g. Hichard Mather, An Apologia, London, 1643 
[written 1639], p. 6, and generally in the litera- 
ture of the succeeding years). From the last de- 
cade of the 16th cent, its adherents had been 
nick-named ‘ Brown ists,’ from Robert Bro-svne (see 
Brownism). Against this name they protested 
(e.g. A True Co7ifession, Amsterdam, 1596, title ; 
An Apologetkall Narration, London, 1643, p. 24). 
They were also called * Separatists,’ because of 
their withdrawal from the PInglish Establishment. 
The title * Independency ’ was attached to the 
system at about the sanm time as that of * Con- 
gregationalism ’ (in 1642), and, though an object 
of early protest (e.g. A7i Apologoticall Nai-'vation, 
p. 23), Tong remained its usual designation in 
Great Britain, though it is now generally sup- 
. planted by ‘ Congregationalism.’ In America it 
was never in use. * Congregationalist,’ as a title 
of the adherents of the polity, is encountered in 
1692 (C. Mather, Blessed Unions, Boston) ; and 
* Congregationalism,’ in 1716 (I. Mather, Disquisi- 
1 Of. J. Iveracb, Is God EmwaUe 1884, p. 112 f. 


tio7i 071 Ecclesiastical Cotmcils, Boston, p, vi). 
As a polity, Congregationalism is much more 
wide-spread than the CJongregational name. The 
Baptists, the Plymouth Brethren, the Disciples of 
Christ, the Unitarians of the United States, as 
well as certain sections of the Adventists and of 
the Lutherans, are congregationally governed. In 
this article, however, only that group of Churches 
to which the name ‘ Congregational ’ is attached 
by historic, popular, and ofiiciai usage, will be 
considered. 

2. Fundamental principles. — Early Congrega- 
tionalism was a product of the devotion of the Re- 
formation epoch to the Bible. That period exalted 
the Bible as the only rule of faith and practice. 
If the Scriptures teach fully all that it is requisite 
for men to know or believe, and all duties of the 
Christian life, it was but logical to raise the ques- 
tion whether they did not also contain a complete 
and authoritative guide as to the nature, organiza- 
tion, officering and administration of theChiistian 
Church. It was the conviction that the Bible con- 
tains such a pattern that gave rise to Congre- 
gationalism. 

* Tbe partes of Ohurcb-Government are all of them exactly 
described in the word of God . . , soe that it is not left in the 
power of men, officers, Churches, or any state in the world to 
add, or dimmish, or alter any thing in the least measure 
therein ’ {Cambridge Platform, 1648, ch. i. ; see also A True 
Confession, IbQQ, of the Londoii-Ainsterdam Church, ch. xx.). 

Examining the Scriptures, therefore, in the light 
of the knowledge of their age, and under a pro- 
found conviction of an inspiration which made 
every portion a word of God, the Congrega- 
tionalists of the 16th and 17th cents, denied the 
existence of national or territorial Churches ; and, 
while holding that the invisible Church *con- 
teyneth in it all the Elect of God that have bin, 
are, or shal be ’ {A True DescriptiQ7i, Dort, 1589, 
p. i), affirmed that none but local associations 
of experiential Christians are visible Churches. 
Each of these Churches has Christ as its immediate 
and only Head. Each * hath powre and com- 
mandement to elect and ordeine their own minis- 
terie,’ as well as ‘to receive in or to cut off anie 
member ’ (A T7'U6 Confession, chs. xxiih and xxiv.). 
Each local church is therefore a completely self- 
governing body. 

There can be no doubt that early Oongregationalism felt a 
mystical conviction, not now characteristic of it, that Christ is 
in so real and true a sense the Head of each church of His dis- 
ciples, and they are so one with Him by covenant, that tbe 
acts of such a church, though those of human agents, are in 
vital reality His acts, whether in the admittance of members, 
the choice of oSicers, or the administration of discipline. 

That which distinguishes between a chance assem- 
blage of Christian people and a church is that the 
members of the local congregation are united into 
church -estate by ‘ a willing covenant made with 
their God’ and with one another (R. Browne, 
A Boohe 7chich sheweth, Middelburg, 1582, p. 3). 

‘ A company becomes a Church, by joyning in 
Covenant’ (R. Mather, A7z Apologie, p. 6). Yet 
this covenant is not necessarily formal, though 
it is more desirable that it be so, for *wee con- 
ceive the substance of it is ke^it where there 
is a real agreement and consent of a company 
of faithful persons to meet constantly together 
in one congregation for the publiek yvorship of 
God and their mutiiall edification ’ {Cambridge 
FlaffoTTn, ch. iv.). The only fit persons to enter 
into such a covenant, and hence the only proper 
church-members, are those of personal religious 
experience ; but, by a comparison with the 
Abrahamic covenant of Gn 17% early Congrega- 
tionalists argued that the children of such covenant- 
ing members were included in the parents’ covenant 
and were themselves therefore church - members. 
The status of such children, when grown to 
maturity and not conscious of a personal religious 
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faith, was a sore puzzle to New England Congrega- 
tionalism from the middle of the 17th to the 
end of the 18th cent., and led to the strenuous 
controversies known as the Half-Way Covenant 
discussions ; hut the belief of Congregationalism 
has always been that the true material of^ church- 
membership is to be found only in conscious and 
imrposeful Christian discipleship. 

Such a local church as has been described should 
have no officei*s but those of NT example — 

‘ pastors, teachers, elders, deacons, helpers’ {A True 
Co7ifcssiont ch. xix.). The * pastor’ ‘hath the 
guift of exhorting and applying especiallie ’ ; 
the ‘teacher’ that ‘of teaching especiallie’ (R. 
Browne, A Booke which sheweth^ p. 32). Both 
preached, though the teacher gave special atten- 
tion to doctrinal exposition. Both administered 
the sacraments. The ‘ruling elder’ was a dis- j 
ciplinary officer, reckoned to the ministry, whose ' 
‘ work is to joyn with the pastor and teacher in 
those acts of spiritual rule which are distinct from 
the ministry of the word and sacraments’ {Qam~ 
bridge Platjonn^ ch. vii.). Only in the absence of 
pastor and teacher could the ruling elder preach, 
and in no case could he administer the sacra- 
ments. All three officers, known as ‘teaching’ 
and ‘ ruling ’ elders, were chosen by the congrega- 
tion they served, and, in earliest Congregational- 
ism, were ordained by representatives of the 
congregation. Ordination, being considered but 
the recomition of a charge in a particular church, 
was to be repeated at each fresh entrance into 
office. But by the time that the Cambridge 
Platform was adopted, in 1648, custom was chang- 
ing, and ordination was passing from the member- 
ship of the particular church to the hands of those 
already in the ministry. ‘ In such churches where 
there are no elders, and the church so desire, wee 
see not why imposition of hands may not be per- 
formed by the elders of other churches’ {ih, ch. 
ix.). Ordinations by the membership of the local 
church ceased soon after the middle of the i 7 th 
century. Two other classes of officers were recog- 
nized as to be chosen by the church. Of these the 
more important were ‘deacons,’ whose work was 
‘ to receive the offrings of the church, gifts given 
to the church, and to keep the treasury of the 
church, and therewith to serve the tables which 
the church is to provide for, as the Lord’s table, 
the table of the ministers, and of such as are in 
necessitie’ {Cambridge Platform^ dii.yii.). Theo- 
retically^ desirable were ‘ helpers ’ or ‘ widows ’ 
‘to minister in the church in giving attendance 
to the sick ’ (^ 6 .) ; but, though an instance or two 
of their appointment may be found in early Eng- 
lish Congregational practice, none held office ui 
New En^and. 

Each local church was from the first free to 
express its faith in its own language, and to make 
such tests for admittance to its membership as it 
chose. Congregationalists from the beginning felt, 
however, that churches had relations of fellowship 
one with another, which were generally picturea 
as those of sisterhood in a common family of God. 

‘There be synodes or meetings of sundrie churches, which 
are when the weaker churches seeke helpe of the stronger, for 
deciding or redressing of matters, or else the stronger loofce to 
them for redresse ’ (B. Browne, A JBooke which sheweth, p. 30). 
‘Allthough churches be distinct, and therfore may not be 
confounded one with another ; and equall, and therfore have 
not dominion one over another; yet all the churches ought to 
preserve church«communion one with another’ (Carmrulge 
Platfom, ch. xv.). 

The two principles of local autonomy and fel- 
lowship have always been the foci of Congrega- 
tionalism, and the latter has preserved it from 
The principle of fellowship gave 
rise almost at the settlement of New England to 
the occasional council — a meeting of pastors and 


lay delegates from such churches as the church 
seeking advice chooses to summon, called to give 
counsel in such matters as the ordination, installa- 
tion, and dismissal of ministers, eases of discipline 
beyond the power of the local church to control, 
and similar ecclesiastical exigencies. Such councils 
have always been a feature of American^ Congre- 
gational practice, though not employed in Great 
Britain. , 

3 . Present Congregational principles and 
organization.— Early Congregationalism, as thus 
described, has undergone much modification in 
detail, though its essential features still remain 
unaltered. Modern Congregationalism, like its 
prototype, still conceives of the Church as a local 
company of experiential Christians, autonomous, 
yet owing fellowship to sister churches. But it 
does not find, as its early leaders did, any hard 
and fast pattern of the Church in the Scriptures. 

■ It would emphasize the congregational as a de- 
sirable, rather than as the only rightful, polity. 
Congregationalism sees the merits of that polity 
in its democracy, its voluntaryism, its capacity 
to develop full, rounded, Christian manhood and 
womanhood, its freedom, and its flexibility. The 
number of officers supposed by early Congrega- 
tionalism to be required by Scripture proved long 
ago beyond the power of a small congregation to 
maintain. Though instances of the ‘ teacher ’ and 
‘ruling elder’ continued late into the 18th cent., 
and a single example of the ‘ ruling elder’ may be 
found in the 19th, most Congregational churches, 
on either side of the Atlantic, had before the close 
of the 17th cent, reduced their officers to a pastor 
and several deacons. These are the chief officers 
of a Congregational church at the present time. 
Of comparatively modern growth are such addi- 
ditional officers as a superintendent of the Sunday 
School, a treasurer, a choir-master, and the like. 
Only the pastor is now ordinarily ordained. ^ In a 
few churches deaconesses have been recently intro- 
duced, and, in most, several members are chosen, 
usually annually, to serve with the pastor and 
deacons as an executive committee by which the 
admittance of members and other ecclesiastical 
business are primarily^ considered, though with ulti- 
mate reference, on its recommendation, to the 
whole body of the church. 

The larger fellowship of tlie churches is ex- 
pressed not only in the occasional councils, char- 
acteristic of the United States, of which mention 
has been made, but in a close-knit network of 
regularly recurrent meetings in which larger or 
smaller groups of churches are represented. Some 
‘ Associations ’ came into existence in Great Britain 
in the time of the Commonwealth, and probably 
survived the vicissitudes of the Restoration ; but, 
beginning with that of Devonshire, organized in 
I7fe, county ‘Associations’ spread rapidly through 
England. The desire for a larger expression of 
fellowship found embodiment in the additional 
organization of a ‘Union’ for Scotland in 1812, 
and for England and Wales in 1832. The latter 
now meets twice a year. In the United States, 
the first voluntary ministerial ‘Association’ was 
formed in Cambridge, Mass., in 1690. In Con- 
necticut, ‘Consociations’ of ministers and lay 
delegates were organized in 1709, The system of 
meetings representative of churches by pastors 
and lay delegates was not generally introduced, 
however, till the early years of the 19fch century. 
It is now universal in American Congregational- 
ism. A variety of nomenclature exists, but uni- 
formity is now being sought, so that the local 
mroups into which churches are confederated shall 
be known as ‘ Associations,’ and the larger State- 
‘ wide organizations as ‘Conferences.’ After pre- 
liminary gatherings representative of the Congre- 
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Rationalism of the United States as a whole, held 
in Albany, N.Y., in 1852, and in Boston, Mass,, 
in 1865, the ‘ National Council of the Congrega- 
tional Churches of the United States ’ was formed 
in Oberlin, Ohio, in 1871, and has met triennial ly 
since. Similar organizations exist in Canada and 
the British colonies. In 1891, an International 
Council, representative of world-wide Congrega- 
tionalism, met in London, and subsequent sessions 
were held in Boston in 1899, and in Edinburgh in 
1908. 

None of these representative bodies, though 
composed of delegates from the churches, pos- 
sesses judicial or legislative authority. Their 
action is purely advisory ; but such action, in 
actual practice, carries great weight. An im- 
portant function discharged by the local Associa- 
tions in Great Britain and America is that of 
certification of ministerial good-standing ; and 
efforts are being made in America to constitute 
the local Association the regular ordaining body 
instead of the occasional council. 

4 . Relation to the State. — Original Congrega- 
tionalism denied the existence of a State Church, 
and practised voluntaryism in church maintenance 
and ministerial support. As a party of protest it 
could not do otherwise. At the same time it held, 
with Calvinism in general, that civil rulers ought 
* to establish and mayntein by tlieir lawes every 
part of God’s word, his pure relligion and true 
ministerie’ (A True Confession, ch. xxxix.). It 
was natural, therefore, that wherever Congre- 
gationalism became the dominant faith, it entered 
into an intimacy of association with the State, not 
wholly justified, perhaps, by a strict construction 
of its principles. The political history of England 
afforded few such opportunities. Under Grom well, 
Congregationalists enjoyed some State patronage ; 
and, in 1658, a council of the Congregational 
Churches of England, the ‘ Savoy Synod,^met in 
London with Governmental approval, though not 
directly called by the Government, its work being 
a revision of the Westminster Confession and a 
statement of polity. From the Restoration to the 
present day Congregationalism has not been in a 

g osition to receive Governmental support in Great 
Britain, and therefore counts voluntaryism among 
its cardinal principles. 

In the New England colonies the situation was 
widely different. In Massachusetts the political 
franchise was from 1631 to 1664 confined by law 
to members of Congregational churches. In New 
Haven Colony it was similarly restricted from 
1639 to 1665. Between 1638 and 1655 all the 
Congregational colonies of New England passed 
statutes basing ministerial support on universal 
taxation. The colonial legislatures, though main- 
taining the theory of ecclesiastical autonomy, 
were really the ultimate bodies of appeal in 
ecclesiastical controversies. By civil authority 
‘ Synods ’ were called, composed of ministers and 
representatives of churches, to discuss doctrinal 
and administrative problems in 1637, 1646, 1662, 
1679, 1708, and 1741. The Congregational churches 
were a real * Establishment,’ from the sux>port of 
which Episcopalians were not relieved in Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut till 1727, and Baptists 
and Quakers not till 1728 and 1729. This con- 
nexion with the State continued in Connecticut 
till 1818, and in Massachusetts till 1834. Since 
then, in America, Congregationalism has had 
purely voluntary support ; but voluntaryism has 
never been a fundamental contention in America 
as in Great Britain. American Congregationalists 
have, however, cheerfully acquiesced in the separa- 
tion of Church and State characteristic of the 
United States. 

5 , Continental antecedents.— It is difficult to 


estimate the possible influence of the more radical 
Continental parties of the Reformation age in the 
origin of Congregationalism. Their direct con- 
nexion it is impossible to demonstrate, and Eng- 
lish Congregationalism seems far more a radical 
growth out of English Puritanism than any effect 
of Continental discussions. Nevertheless, the fact 
deserves notice that many of the most character- 
istic positions of Congregationalism were antici- 
pated by the radicals of the Reformation age, 
notably the Anabaptists (see art. Anabaptism). 

Originating in Switzerland in 1523 or 1624, and apparently- 
arising nearl.v contemporaneously in other parts ol the Continent, 
the Anabaptists were known chiefly for their rejection of infant 
baptism, their chlliastio hopes, their condemnation of oaths, 
their opposition to war, their denial to Ohristian disciples of 
the right to hold civil oflioe, and their criticism of the August- 
inian theology. Oongregationalism followed them in none of 
these things. But they also held that the Church is made up 
of local congregations of experiential Christians, and that each 
congregation is self-governing, and is empowered in democratic 
fashion by the suffrages of its members to choose and ordain 
its own officers and administer its own discipline. They held 
that the Bible is the all-sufficient rule of faith and practice. 
In these principles Oongregationalism ai^reed with them. 
Drawn mostly from the ignorant lower orders of the popula- 
tion, though not without a few educated leaders, the Anabap- 
tists were severely persecuted by Catholics and Protestants 
alike ; and, in the opinion of their opponents, the movement 
bore its appropriate fruitage in the frightful fanaticism in 
Munster in 1534-1635. The fanatical element was only a frac- 
tion of the Anabaptist party, however, and notably under the 
lead of Menno Simons (1492-1669) it grew in orderly fashion, 
especially in the Netherlands, where it obtained protection 
from William the Silent, and became wide-spread among the 
artisan classes. The terrible wars with Spain through which 
the Netherlands independence was achieved drove thousands of 
Protestant Dutch and Walloon working-men to England, where 
they constituted a not inconsiderable element in the population 
of London, and more than half the inhabitants of Norwich — 
cities intimately identified with the beginnings of Congrega- 
tionalism— at the very time when Oongregationalism had its 
origin. It is not probable that any large portion of the Nether- 
lands exOes were Anabaptists, but there were Anabaptists 
among them ; and it is not impossible that some more or less 
unconscious infiltration of Anabaptist ideas may have prepared 
the way for Oongregationalism. Of this, however, there is no 
direct proof, though the similarity between some of the prin- 
ciples of the Anabaptists and those of the Congregationalists 
makes the question of a connexion an interesting problem. 

6 . History,— The beginnings of Congregational- 
ism, so far as they can be definitelj traced, were 
associated with Puritanism, of which it was the 
most radical expression. The form of the Church 
caused relatively little discussion in the early 
years of the English Reformation, and, when dis- 
cussion arose, it was forced by practical rather 
than by theoretical considerations. England pre- 
sented a most difficult problem at the beginning of 
the reign of Elizabeth. A clergy and a popula- 
tion, a great proportion of whom, while eager to 
maintain England for Englishmen, -were averse to 
any considerable doctrinal changes, had accepted 
with outward conformity the restoration of a uni- 
form service in the English tongue, and admitted 
the royal supremacy over the Church. 

From a Governmental point of view it was eminently wise to 
make the transition from Boman Catholicism as easy as pos- 
sible, and to keep as many of the ancient clergy in office as 
would acquiesce in the new institutions, without inquiring too 
minutely into their spiritual fitness. From the religious stand- 
point, however, such a course was extremely distasteful, 
especially to those more earnest Protestants who, like many 
who had gone into exile under Queen Mary, had drawn their 
ideals from Geneva. These men desired the abolition of such 
vestments and ceremonies as seemed to them calculated to 
preserve what they deemed Roman superstitions. They wished 
to see an earnest, educated, preaching ministry established in 
every parish, and to institute a vigorous discipline by which 
the Church could be purged from unworthy members. They 
were soon nick-named ‘ Puritans.’ Their attempts to effect these 
results, especially the modification o vestments and cere- 
monies, encountered the opposition of Elizabeth and her 
spiritual agents, the bishops— ran opposition based in large 
measure on a desire to avoid controversy and civil discord. 
But this opposition aroused further questioning, which ushered 
in a second, stage of Puritanism. Men, of whom Thomas Cart- 
wright (1635-1603) was typical, began to ask whether a form of 
Church government that opposed reforms which seemed to 
them so desirable was Divinely warranted. By 1569, Cart- 
wright, vs-ho became that year Lady Margaret professor of 
Div^ty in Cambridge, was attacking the constitution of the 
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Church of England itself, and urging its further reformation 
along lines essentially borrowed from Presbyterianism as it 
had been developed under the influence of Calvin and his dis- 
ciples. This seemed to him and to his j^arty the Scriptural model 
of what a Church should be. Cartwright held to the existence 
of a national Church. The disaffected Puritan was not to 
separate from it ; but to habour in it to introduce as much of 
what he believed to be Gospel order and discipline as he might, 
and to wait for the strong hand of civil authority to reform the 
often-altered Church of England into full conformity to M'hat 
he deemed the Divine pattern. To come out from it and to 
found different churches was no part of the duty of a Chris- 
tian. These views of Cartwright represented the opinions of 
the vast majority of Puritans down to the Great Eebellion. 

To the more radical thinkers of the time this con- 
dition of things seemed intolerable. They would 
come out from the Church and organize at once as 
they believed the Church should be organized. 
They were * Separatists.’ Such ^Yas an obscure 
company of which Richard Fitz was pastor, which 
was arrested in Plumber’s Hall, London, 19th 
June 1567, and has often been called ‘the first 
Congregational Church.’ But their Congrega- 
tionalism, though evident, was not system aticaily 
developed. The first careful theoretic exponent 
of Congregationalism was Robert Browne {1550 ?- 
1633), whose life and doctrines are considered in 
art. Browhtism. Whether through the influence 
of his books, or as an independent illustration of 
the same tendencies which led Browne to separa- 
tion, a similar movement soon showed itself in 
London, under the leadership of a radical Puritan 
clergyman, John Greenwood (?~1593), and a lawyer 
of ability, Henry Barrowe (1546 ?-1593). Arrested 
in 1587, they were yet able to write from their 
prison treatises of which Barrowe’s A Brief e Bis- 
covene of the False Churchy 1590, is the most im- 
portant. Their sympathizers increased, however, 
and, in 1592, a Congregational Church was formed 
in London, or, if^ organized four or five years 
earlier, as is possible, was then more definitely 
established, with Francis Johnson (1562-1618) as 
its ‘ pastor ’ and Greenwood as its ‘ teacher.’ This 
activity excited the authorities. On 6th April 
1593,^ Barrowe and Greenwood were hanged for 
denying the queen’s ecclesiastical supremacy, and 
the rest of the church was gradually driven into 
exile. It found a refuge in Amsterdam, where 
its experience proved stormy omng to exaggerated 
attempts to enforce discipline. 

The same causes which had resulted in the move- 
inents in which Browne and Barrowe were leaders 
induced a company of advanced Puritans in Gains- 
borough and the region about Serooby to organize 
two Separatist churches, probably late in 1605 or 
early in 1606. Of that in Gainsborough, Rev. 
John Smyth (?-1612) was the leader ; and in 
that meeting in the home of William Brewster 
(1560?-1644), postmaster in Serooby, Rev. Richard 
Clyfton, Rev. John Robinson (1576 ?-1625), and the 
youthful William Bradford (1590-1657), in addition 
to Brewster himself, were the most prominent. 
Compelled to leave England, both congregations 
found a refuge in Amsterdam, where Smyth and 
ms associates adopted Baptist principles. The 
ScrooW exiles, under the lead of Robinson, re- 
moved, in 1609, to Leyden ; hut, being anxious to 
live on English soil, even across the Atlantic, a 
minority of the church, under the spiritual over- 
sight of ‘ ruling elder ’ William Brewster, made 
the voyage in the Mayflower, and established the 
colony of Plymouth in New England in 1620. 
Meanwhile, in 1616, a Congi-egational church, 
winch still exists, w^as founded in the Southwark 
district of London by Rev. Henry Jacob (1563- 
1624), who had been a member of the Levden 
congregation. 

It may be doubted, ho-(vever, whether Congreffa- 
tionahm would have developed in power on either 
Atlantic had it not been for the stimulus 
Ot the great Puritan struggle with Charles i. 


Puritan thought, despairing of securing the re- 
forms desired in England, inclined to seek the 
New World to which the Scrooby-Leyden Pilgrims 
had already shown the way. In 1628 the advance- 
guard of Puritan emigration, under John Endicott, 
landed in Salem, Massachusetts. On 4th March 
1629 the royal charter creating the ‘Governor and 
Company of Massachusetts Bay ’ was sealed. The 
same year the Salem colony was largely reinforced. 
In 1630 no fewer than 1000 persons left old Eng- 
land for the new, and the emigration ran full tide 
till the advent of the Long Parliament in 1640 
changed the political situation in the homeland. 
To the Massachusetts colony of 1629, Connecticut 
was added in 1635-1636, and New Haven in 1638, 
These settlers were Puritans, not Separatists. 
They were, many of them, men of wealth and 
position, and they had among them a large pro- 
portion of well-educated, influential ministers. 
Yet the remarkable fact is that, on their arrival 
in the new land, they organized their ecclesiastical 
institutions, beginning with the church in Salem 
in 1629, essentially on the model of Separatist 
Plymouth. The explanation is tliat the Scripture 
model of Church government seemed to them that 
which Separatism had already anticipated, and, 
under the freedom of the plastic conditions of new 
settlements, they created churches of practically 
the same type as the earlier Separatist congrega- 
tions. But, as has been indicated in the section 
on the relations of Congregationalism to the State, 
these New England churches became a real Estab- 
lishment, and enjoyed State support in a manner 
for which the earlier Separatism never had oppor- 
tunity, and which it repudiated in principle. The 
history of Congregationalism in 17th-cent. New 
England was largely tliat of growth in numbers by 
reason of the slow increase of the population, of a 
declining religious enthusiasm, and of di.sciissions 
arising from the development of polity. Education 
was fostered not only by lesser schools, but by tlie 
founding of Harvard College in 1636, and of Yale 
College in 1701. There was little doctrinal division, 
all the churches representing the current Puritan 
Calvinism, and there was remarkable uniforniity 
in organization, worship, and method. 

Congregationalism made slow progress in Eng- 
land from its permanent establishment in South- 
wark in 1616 to the meeting of the Long Parliament 
in 1640, Its chief representatives found refuge in 
New England or in the Netherlands. But, with 
the outbreak of the struggle between King and 
Parliament, and the return of a number of tlie 
exiles, it grew very rapidly. Though the West- 
minster Assembly, which began its sessions in 
1643, was overwhelmingly Presbyterian, it in- 
cluded five determined Congregationalists and 
several at least partial adherents. The desire 
of Cromwell and the army for a large tolera- 
tion was favourable to the spread of Congrega- 
tionalism. Congregationalists were appointed to 
many important ecclesiastical and educational posts 
under the Protectorate, and enjoyed the cordial 
favour of Cromwell. The Savoy Synod, held in 
London in 1658, gathered the representatives of 
120 churches. Congregationalists suflered with 
other Nonconfomists from the repressive policy 
of the Restoration, but their churches were not 
extinguished, and at the Revolution in 1689 the 
Toleration Act secured them legal standing, under 
rather onerous conditions, in common with other 
Dissenters. The enthusiasm of the epoch of the 
struggle between King and Parliament and of the 
Commonwealth was spent, and Congregationalism 
shared in the spiritual decline of the first half of 
the 18th century. It was touched, however, but 
slightly by the Arian and Socinian defection that 
made such inroads on contemporary English Pres- 
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'byterianism. During the latter half of tbe ISth 
cent, it felt with increasing power the stimulus of 
the great Evangelical movement which the Wesleys 
and Whitefield had initiated, and experienced a 
profound spiritual re- awakening which led to rapid 
growth. County Associations ivere generally estab- 
lished between 1785 and 1810. The London Mis- 
sionary Society, noininaily an undenominational 
organization for carrying the gospel to the heathen, 
but increasingly Congregational in constituency, 
came into being in 1795. The Home Missionary 
Society was organized in 1819, and the Colonial 
Missionary Society in 1836. The year 1833 saw 
the formation of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales. The period from that time 
to the present has been one of healthful growth 
and spiritual fruitfulness. 

In Scotland, Congregationalism did not gain a 
permanent foothold till the last decade of the 18th 
cent., when it 'won its way as the supporter of a 
warm, evangelical type of piety and preaching. 
Its hold on the Scottish people has been relatively 
small, but it has proved a vigorous force in the 
relkdous life of the nation. 

The earlier part of the 18th cent, witnessed a 
decline in the spiritual vigour of Congregationalism 
in America as in England. From this condition in 
America it was powerfully aroused by the ‘ Great 
Awakening’ in 1740-1742, through the preaching 
of George Whitefield, Jonathan Edwards, and other 
promoters of the revivals. The ‘ Aw'akening’ led 
to division of sentiment, though not to actual 
separation, in the New England churches — the 
‘Old Lights’ opposing its methods, 'which the 
‘ New Lights ’ favoured. With Jonathan Edwards 
(1703-1758) a great theological development began, 
essentially Calvinistic in fundamentals, but with 
no little modification of historic Calvinism. This 
was continued by Joseph Bellamy (1719-1790), 
Samuel Hopkins (1721-1803), Jonathan Edwards 
the younger (1745-1801), Nathanael Emmons (1745- 
1840), Timothy Dwight (1752-1817), Nathaniel W. 
Taylor (1786-1858), and others, and produced the 
most distinctive school of theology that America 
has originated. In the Ee volutionary War the 
Congregational churches sympathized warmly with 
the colonial cause. The year 1792 saw the be- 
ginning of a great epoch of revivals, which con- 
tinued to recur at intervals till 1858. By 1800, 
Congregationalism, which had been practically 
confined to New England, began to spread west- 
ward with the settlement of the country, and the 
process Avas initiated Avhich has resulted in the 
establishment of nearly three-quarters of the 
present Congregational churches of the United 
States beyond New England borders. 

By 1815 a Unitarian movement, the roots of which 
ran back into the 18th cent., was felt especially in 
Massachusetts, and resulted in a separation, which 
still continues, from the main Congregational body. 
The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions was organized in 1810 to do the work 
indicated in its title. Home missionary work 
was begun by State bodies,' commencing with 
Connecticut in 1774, and resulted, in 1826, in the 
formation of a Home Missionaiy Society of national 
scope. The American Missionary Association, 
which has laboured chiefly among the Negroes 
and the Indians, came into being in 1846; and 
the Congi'egational Church Building Society dates 
from 1853. 

World- wide Congregationalism has expressed its 
fellowship in International Councils, of which 
previous mention has been made. 

7 . Beliefs. — Congregationalism has been a system 
of Church polity rather than a peculiar form of 
faith. In its early history it stood, in common 
with Puritanism in general, on the basis of 
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Calvinism, The Cambridge Synod in Ncav Eng- 
land, in 1648, approved the doctrinal portions of 
the Westminster Confession ; and the Savoy Synod 
in London, ten years later, expressed a like con- 
currence, excejit for slight modifications. Tli© 
‘New England Theology’ of the 18th and 19th 
cents., Avnatever its departures from earlier Cal- 
vinism, belonged to the Calvinistic school. It 
regarded itself as an impiwed or ‘consistent’ 
Calvinism. The Declaration adopted by the 
Union of the Congregational Churches of England 
and Wales in 1833 is distinctly, though mildly, 
Calvinistic. The National Council of the Con- 
gregational Churches of the United States, held 
in Boston in 1865, Avas with difficulty prevented 
from adopting a declaration that the faith of the 
Churches Avas ‘ that Avhich is commonly known 
among us as Calvinism.’ The Declaration was 
frustrated by the determined efforts of those who 
deprecated any party shibboleth. But the later 
years of the 19th cent. Avitnessed a rapid decline of 
interest in the older doctrinal discussions. The 
‘ Declaration ’ adopted by the National Council 
at Oberlin, in 1871, Avas designed by its omissions 
to make the Avay easy for those of Arminian sym- 
pathies. The ‘ Greed,’ prepared in 1883 by a com- 
mission appointed by the National Council, main- 
tains the same neutrality between Calvinism and 
Arminianisra. It Avill be remembered that thevse 
various expressions of belief have the value only 
of testimonies, each local church being free to 
declare its faith in its own Avay. Since the last of 
them Avas set forth, however, the Congregational 
churches, in common with Protestantism generally, 
have been passing through a period of theological 
re-statement — the result of Biblical criticism, of 
the Avide prevalence of an eA^olutionary vieAv of 
history, of the neAV emphasis on the IJmne im- 
manence, and of a quickened conception of social 
service as a main aim of the Christian life, Avhether 
of individuals or of Churches, No body of Chris- 
tians has on the Avbole been more Avilling to 
welcome these ncAver views than the Congrega- 
tionalists, but the degree in Avhich they have been 
accepted varies Avidely in different churches. It is 
not sufficient, however, to disturb their sense of 
felloAvship and of continuity with their historic 
past, or the broad fundamental outlines of their 
conception of the meaning of the Gospel. 

8 . Worship, — The Congregational churches, at 
their origin, shared to the full the Puritan objec- 
tions to ceremonies and vestments winch seemed 
to savour of Eomanism, and, like the more radical 
Puritans in general, they rejected fixed forms of 
prayer. Tliey long conlined the hymns of their 
services to rhymed portions of Scripture. It was 
not till the first half of the 18th cent,, through the 
influence of the English Congregational hymn- 
Avriter, Rev. Isaac Watts (1674-1748), that this, 
prejudice against hymns ‘of human composition’ 
gradually broke down. The typical Congrega- 
tional service of the 17th cent, began Avith a prayer 
in Avords of the minister’s OAvn clioosing, followed 
by the reading of Scripture, generally Avith com- 
ments verse by A^'erse, then the singing of a psalm, 
the sermon, a second free prayer, a second psalm, 
and the benediction. This order Avas sligiitly 
modified, very possibly through the influence of 
the Westminster Directo^'y, so that the sequence 
became commonly a brief prayer of invocation, 
reading of the Scriptures, usually Avithout com- 
ment, singing, a ‘long prayer,’ the sermon, prayer, 
singing, and the benediction. This remained the 
almost universal order till Avithin half a century, 
and still constitutes an approximate outline of 
Congregational worship. The last few decades 
have Avitnessed a large use of responsiAm readings, 
anthems, and other eflbrts at the ‘ enrichment ’ of 
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service, and the individual freedom of each con- 
gregation makes possible a considerable variety of 
usage. Opposition to some use of fixed forms of 
prayer is waning, but Congregational worship is 
still non-liturg'ical in its fundamental character. 
The Lord’s Supper has been observed since the 
early days of Congregationalism at intervals of a 
month or two months. Till near the close of the 
18th cent. Congregational worship involved two 
services, such as have been described, each Sunday, 
and in large towns a mid-week ‘lecture,’ which 
was really another sermon. About the end of 
the 18th cent, the ‘prayer-meeting’ was generally 
introduced for the cultivation of the Christian life 
—by prayer, Scripture exposition, singing, and 
informal addresses, under the presidency of the 
pastor, but with free participation by the laity. 
It has been ever since a feature of congregational 
worship, hut its successful maintenance, save in 
times of unusual religious interest, is generally 
regarded as one. of the most difficult of pastoral 
problems. 

9 , Characteristics.— Congregationalism has al- 
ways favoured education, both in the pulpit and 
in the pew. In England many ‘ academies ’ were 
founded after the Toleration Act and throughout 
the 18th centuiy. A number of these have become 
flourishing ‘colleges,’ their aim being to train a 
learned ministry and to provide the higher educa- 
tion for laymen which ecclesiastical tests, now 
abrogated, then made unattainable in the Univer- 
sities. In the United States the Congregationalists 
have been foremost among religious bodies in plant- 
ing colleges and fostering schools. The Congrega- 
tional spirit has not been sectarian, however, and 
these institutions have been freely opened, and 
have not been used as a means of denominational 
propaganda. 

Congregationalists have been greatly interested 
in home and foreign missions. The eftbrts of the 
Kev. John Eliot (1604-1690), begun in 1646, for 
the conversion of the Massachusetts Indians, led 
to the incorporation by the Long Parliament, in 
1649, of the first English Foreign Missionary 
Society, the ‘President and Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in New fingland.’ The 
establishment of the London Missionary Society 
in 1795 and of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions in 1810 has already 
been noted. 

The flexibility of Congregationalism has made 
it easy to try experiments in methods of Chris- 
tian work, and tliese churches, as a whole, have 
always been ready to welcome novel activities 
which seemed to pi'omise greater usefulness in 
Christian sei*vice. 

10 . Problems. — The problems of Congregational- 
ism are those of democracy generally. That which 
is most pressing is how to secure efficiency without 
sacrificing democratic liberty. Congregationalism 
has proved itself admirably adapted to rural con- 
ditions among a homogeneous population of intelli- 
gence. It has been less successful in cities where 
contrasts in wealth and education are extreme. 
Each chnrch being a self-governing, democratic 
community, there is always danger that those con- 
gregations in the more needy parts of a city will be 
unduly weak in resources both of money and of men 
of ability. Congregationalism endeavours, with 
partial success, to counteract this tendency by 
Home Missionary aid pd superintendence. There 
IS also^ the peril, in city communities, where con- 
gregations are gathered largely by elective affinity, 
that a church may become essentially a religious 
club. As in all democratic bodies, union for 
strategic advance is often accomplished at the 
cost of undue effort, or is not achieved at all. In 
order to make itself more efficient in these re- 


spects, without forfeiting the essential autonomy 
of the local church, Congregationalism, both in 
Great Britain and in America, is at present dis- 
playing a centralizing tendency, Tiie advisory 
powers of Associations are being extended and 
increased, and a system of superintendency, by 
committees or individuals, without judicial or 
mandatory powero, but witli large advisory influ- 
ence, is in process of development. The watch- 
word of this movement, now felt on both sides 
of the Atlantic, is ‘a more efficient Congrega- 
tionalism.’ 

II. Statistics.— In the statistics of Congrega- 
tionalism only those who have become church - 
members by a profession of personal Christian 
experience are included. The figures, it is usually 
thought, must he multiplied five-fold to represent 
the total number of adherents. 

In the following table only church -members are 
included: 


Countries. 

Churches, 

Chapels, 

and 

Stations. 

Church 

Members. 

Sunday- 

School 

Scholars. 

England and Wales . 

4,652 

450,147 

675,785 

Scotland . . . 

211 

35,920 

34,521 

Ireland . 

40 

2,262 

4,621 

Channel Islands . 
Canada^- 

12 

333 

444 

Nova Scotia , 

21 

831 

733 

New Brunswick 

8 

277 

73 

Ontario . 

88 

6,538 

4,674 

Quebec . . 

56 

3,725 

2,959 

Newfoundland . 

13 

324 

368 

British Guiana . 

63 

6,146 

4,663 

New South Wales 

82 

4,956 

8,443 

Queensland . 

60 

2,227 

4,594 

South Australia . 

63 

3,388 

6,011 

Victoria 

87 1 

4;219 

7,448 

Western Australia 

43 

1,189 

! 2,284 

New Zealand 

36 

2,241 

i 2,633 

Tasmania . 

49 

902 

1,897 

South Africa 

33$ 

17,565 

7,93$ 

American Zulu Mission 

49 

2,406 

2,225 

Natal . . . . 

47 

603 

668 

Sierra Leone 

1 

500 

250 

Jamaica 

45 

8,422 

1,670 

China . , . . 

3 

527 

425 

India . . 

15 

598 

; 418 

Japan . 

94 

13,806 

10,044 

Syria . ... 

2 

1 83 


United States 
Independent and Mis- 

6,991 

780,718 

696,367 

sion Sunday Schools 
American Foreign Mis- 


.. 

49,776 

sionary Churches . 

654 

73,671 

73,085 


12,703 

1 1,376,424 

I 

^ 1,665,417 


Liteeatcre. — ^T he literature of Congregationalism is enor- 
mous, tut a substantially complete bibliography to 1879, em- 
bracing 7250 titles, may be found in H. M. Dexter, The 
Con^egationalism of the last Three Hundred Years as seen 
in Its Literature^ New York, 1880. The following works will 
be found of special value : — 

(1) Poc/rr.—- Robert Browne, A Moke which sheweth the 
Life and Manners of all true Christians^ Middelburg, 1582 * 
Henry Barrowe, A Briefe Discoverie of the False Ohureh, 
Dort, 1590 ; John Robinson, various treatises between 1610 and 
1625, collected in R, Ashton’s Works of John Robinsony I^ndon, 
1861 ; Richard Mather, Chureh-Govenvment and Church^Cove- 
r^nt Discussedy London, 1643 ; John Cotton, The Keyes of the 
Kingdom of Heaveny London, 1644 ; Thomas Hooker, Survey 
of the Summe of Church JDiscipline, London, 1648 ; A Platform 
of Church DisciplinCy etc. (The ‘Cambridge Platform’), tlam- 
bndge. Mass. 1649, and twenty-five later editions ; it Declara- 
tionof the Faith and Order oumed and practised 171 the Congreg. 
Churches in England (The ‘Savoy Declaration’), London, 1658,' 
and eleven later editions ; Heads of Agreerm^it Assented lo by 
the United Ministers in and about London, London, 1691, and 
many later editions; A Confession of Faithy etc. (The ‘Say- 
brook Platform ’), New London, Conn. 1710, and six later 
editions; John Wise, A Vindication of the Goiyernment of 
Hew England ChurckeSy Boston, 1717 ; Cotton Mather, Ratio 
Jjiseiplinaey Boston, 1726; Thomas C. Upham, Ratio Dtsci- 
Portland, Maine, 1829 ; Woodbury Davis, Congreg, 
Pohtpy Usagesy and Law, Boston, 1865 ; H. M. Dexter, Con- 
gregationalism; What it is; Whence it is; Eoio it JFbrjiar 
Boston, 1865, also A Handbook of Congregationalismy Boston, 
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1890, and The Council Manual for a Congreg, Churchy Boston, 
1896; Edgrar L. Heennance, Democracy in the Churchy 
Boston, 1906. The more imxiortant documents relating to 
Congregational polity have been collected and annotated by 
Williston Walker, The Greeds and Platfoi'ms of Congrega- 
i'ionaKsrn., New York, 1893. 

(2) Zf/STOBF.— Champlin Burrage, The True Story of Robert 
Browne, Oxford, 1906 ; F. J. Powicke, Henry Barrow, London, 
1900; O. S. Davis, John Robinson, Boston, 1903 ; William 
Bradford, Hist, of Plymouth Plantation, Boston, 1866; John 
Brown, The Pilgrim, Fathers, London, 1896 ; E. Arber, The 
Story of the Pilgrim Fathers, London, 1897 ; John A, Goodwin, 
The Pilgrim Republic, Boston, 1888 ; Cotton Mather, Magnalia 
Christi Arnerieana, London, 1702 ; Benjamin Hanbury, His- 
torical Memorials relating to the Independents, London, 1839- 
44 ; William B. Sprague, Annals of the American Pidpit, 
New York, 1867 ; George Punchard, Hist, of Congregational- 
ism, Boston, 1865-81 ; John Waddington, Congreg. Hist., 
London, 1869-78 ; H. M. Dexter, The Congregationalism of the 
last Three Hundred , Years as seen in its Literature, New York, 
1880 ; Williston Walker, Hist, of the Congreg. Churchesin the 
United States, New York, 1894; Albert E. Dunning, Con- 
gregationalists in America, New York, 1894 ; George Leon 
Walker, Some Aspects of the Religious Life of Hew E^igland, 
Boston, 1897 ; Janies Ross, A Hist, of Congreg. Independency 
in ScoUand, Glasgow, 1900 ; Williston Walker, Ten New 
England Leaders, Boston, 1901; R. W, Dale, Hist, of Eng. 
Congregationalism, London, 1907. An official Congregatmial 
Year-Book is issued annually by both the British and the 
American bodies. WILLISTON WALKEB. 

CONNEXIONALISM. —There are many sys- 
tems of Church organization in which itinerant 
evangelists link together scattered congregations, 
and maintain a strong corporate feeling by regular 
meetings among themselves, when they as a body 
arrange the sphere of work for each, and often 
exercise other functions of government. Such 
systems are usually styled ‘ Connexional,’ and 
although that name is also employed more loosely, 
it is such systems that are here compared with one 
another. They flourish where a democracy, or an 
oligarchy, is inspired with a zeal for propaganda, 
ana especially where a revival is prompted and 
supported by Bible study. 

CTonnexional elements may be traced even in 
the Apostolic era, when the Apostles allotted 
among themselves their fields of labour, and when 
St. Paul and his comrades travelled widely, and 
kept in touch with the churches they founded, 
both by visits and by letters, and by delegates to 
supervise, such as Timothy, and Tyehicus, and 
Titus. But the Greek oburches brot^ht over the 
Greek love of independence, and the Third Epistle 
of John shows at the close of the Apostolic age a 
local minister revolting against the mere presence 
of any visiting missionary. This tendency was 
reinforced by a jealousy oetween the officers of 
business, appointed primarily to ‘serve tables,’ 
and the gifted brethren, including those who were 
set apart to give themselves to the ministry of the 
word. The local administrators steadily gained 
in esteem at the expense of the travelling evan- 
gelists, and, when the Montanist movement failed, 
the reaction within the Catholic Church practically 
ended the career of the evangelists. They survived 
only on the frontiers of Cliristendom, and we shall 
see that connexionalism flourishes best in the 
mission stage of a church, and in communities 
which emphasize evangelism. 

While a bureaucracy of church officials developed, 
on lines suggested by the Roman civil service, there 
was no room for connexionalism in this diocesan 
system. But among the laity there arose a new 
plan of organization, whereby those who were in 
thorongh earnest about their Chiristian life put 
themselves under severe discipline as monks. Basil 
for the East, and Benedict for the West, produced 
bodies of rules to order the community life, and 
these were widely adopted. But neither the one 
nor the other contemplated evangelism as a leading 
feature ; salvation of self rather than salvation of 
others was the chief aim. Although the Iro- 
Scottish monks had a loftier conception, yet they 


conspicuously lacked the faculty of organization, 
and their foundations remained isolated. Two 
races have displayed a genius for method and 
order — ^the Roman and the English, — and certain 
developments of the Benedictine scheme due to 
these nations show signs of connexionalism. 

Thus Stephen Harding in 1119 inspired the 
Cistercian method, Avhereby the religious belonged 
to an Order rather than to a single House. Year 
by year the Abbots of the Houses met in con- 
sultation, and in theory not only the humbler 
members, but the Abbots themselves, could be 
transferred from convent to convent. Since, 
however, no systematic j)lan of rotation was 
adopted, or even any rule that rotation should 
take place, there was in practice much inertia. 
And as the aims of the Order did not exalt evan- 
gelism, there was no special motive for circulation. 

A century later the English Benedictines moved 
in the same direction, but the Italians evolved 
farthest, producing the Silvestrine, the Celestine, 
and the OHvetan organizations. Instead of officers 
being appointed for life, they had fixed terms of 
duty ; a General Chapter chose a nominating 
committee which selected them. This line of 
evolution culminated in 1432, with the approval 
of the Cassinese constitution. Details of these 
schemes are given by Abbot Gasquet in Ms 
Introduction to Montalembert’s Monies of the 
mst (Eng. tr. 1861-79). 

It might have been expected that the friars 
would show more originality, that their ideal of 
brotherhood would express itself in a democratic 
rule, and that their ideal of service would impel 
them to steady organized work for others. But 
the movement was soon captured by the Roman 
Curia, and the time-honoured diocesan pattern 
was adopted, with the slight changes needed for 
definitely local groups of professed Christians 
instead of areas within which a professed clergy 
ministered to a population nominally Christian. 
Thus friaries were grouped into congregations 
under a provincial, and all were ruled by a 
minister-general. The Roman monarchical ideal 
prevailed in the plan of government. 

But a similar movement, originated by Peter 
Waldo of Lyons, being discountenanced by the 
authorities, was free to elaborate its own machinery 
(Newman, Manual of Church History, i. 571-8), 
In 1218 a conference was held at Bergamo, when, 
amongst other matters, the polity came up for 
discussion. An annual meeting was held, usually 
in Lombardy, when probationers were admitted to 
membership after long training and testing. They 
made promises of celibacy, poverty, and readiness 
to evangelize, quite on the Franciscan model. But, 
once the initiate was admitted, he found himself 
a member of a governing corporation, which not 
only recruited itself and saw to the purity of the 
whole body, but also required reports from every 
part of the field, and administered the funds of 
the community, gathered during the year. The 
Lombards, indeed, with the Italian instinct, 
decidedly preferred a single head, chosen for life ; 
and they favoured a general life tenure of all 
offices. The Germans, again, upheld the plan of 
Waldo, that all offices should he terminable, and 
that there should be no single head, but several 
rectors. In this matter the two parties apparently 
agreed to difler, maintaining their own customs 
and recognizing the legitimacy of each others’ 
officers. But the unique feature is that the annual 
meeting had full powers, and actually exercised 
them in the appointment of all officers, in allotting 
. to each member his work, and in determining its 
i nature and sphere. To some extent this scheme 
I influenced the Bohemian Brethren and the 
1 Moravian Anabaptists, though these bodies 
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adopted the Italian plan of a single head holding 
office for life. 

In 1527 an important conference was held at Augs- 
burg, when delegates from the ‘ Brethren ’ organized 
on new lines (Lindsay, Hist, of Beformation, 
Edinb. 1907, ii. 4B5). All the oificers of all the 
congregations within a convenient district chose a 
committee of themselves to act for the group, and 
the committee chose a president. The districts 
associated on the same principle, and thus a 
pyramid of committees was erected. To these 
people, popularly known as * Anabaptists,’ is 
therefore due not only the machinery of a single 
congregation, wliich was presently taken oyer by 
Calvin in his Institution and put in practice at 
Geneva, but also the machinery for an alliance of 
congregations, adoi:>ted in France during 1559, and 
in Scotland next year, and so well known as the 
Presbyterian scheme. But the * Brethren’ had 
one feature which was dropped by the French, the 
Scots, and the Duteh—an order of evangelists 
whose business it was to travel and propagate the 
faith. It is not quite clear how these were 
appointed, or how their routes were determined— 
if, indeed, appointment and travelling were not 
.spontaneous rather than systematic. x4nd, although 
several conferences were held, tlie persecutions of 
the next fe\v years were enough to disorganize any 
machinery. 

A year after the fall of Munster, an important 
meeting was held a few miles away at Bockholt, 
when the Anabaptists of Lower Germany and 
England re-organized and adopted the connexional 
plan (Barclay, Inner Life of the Religmis Societies 
of the Oormnonwealthn 88). Each congregation sent 
delegates to an annual meeting, which stationed 
the ministers and arranged for the support of 
those who itinerated, besides aiding poor congre- 
gations and members. This system was developed 
in the Netherlands and up the Rhine, and, though 
many divisions occurred,— into Mennonites, Water- 
landers, Doopsgezinden, Flemings, Old Flemings, 
Frisians, etc.,— yet each body held to the con- 
nexional type. As most of these Connexions held 
the doctrine of passive resistance, and objected 
to bearing ^ arms or taking oaths, they found 
their position extremely awkward during the 
Napoleonic era j and the renewed conscriptions of 
the last forty years have caused their practical 
disappearance from Europe, and their emigration 
to America (Barclay, op. cit, 243). In the New 
World may still be found the remnants of these 
ancient bodies, and of kindred organizations like 
the Schwenkfeldians, true to the connexional type 
in that the annual meeting governs ; but, as the 
numbers have greatly diminished, the vote is 
exercised not by officers alone, hut by all male 
members. 

Recurring to the Reformation period, we find 
forty churches in Lombardy and Switzerland acting 
together; and a special convention was held at 
Venice in 1550 (Newman, Hist. ofAntIPedohaptismn 
Philacl. 1896, pp. 327-9). The Waldensian plan 
so well known in the vicinity had been adopted in 
general outline, and the government lay in the 
hands of the itinerant preachers, who associated 
with themselves candidates under training, and 
not only visited all the congregations, but also 
ordained the local ministers. These churches 
mostly adopted anti-Trinitarian views, and were 
persecuted till they left the district ; but many 
members went to Moravia and Poland, where they 
spread their tenets, so that the * Socinians ’ were 
indebted to them for hints on ecclesiastical polity 
as well as on doctrine. 

The Reformed Cliiirehes took over from the 
Anabaptists the general scheme of organization, 
and especially the principle that, whether in a 


single congregation or in a court supervising 
several congregations, the power was vested 
entirely in the officers. Ordinary members might 
have a voice and vote in electing an elder, hut his 
ordination rested with the existing elders, who 
thus tended to become a self-perpetuating caste. 
Ruling elders were usually local, but preaching 
elders or ministers were liable to move ; in Gerniany 
and Scotland the authority of the State ^yas inter- 
posed in various matters, extending occasionally to 
the location of a minister, and thus the autonomy 
of the Churches was crippled. Owing partly to 
the high educational qualifications of the Reformed 
ministry, and partly to general inertia, long tenure 
of a pastorate became customary, and thus one 
frequent feature of a Connexion was obscured. 
But in theory the whole spiritual government of 
a Presbyterian church resides with the ordained 
members, and they have at least a veto on any 
increase of their number, o,r on the translation of 
any minister; nor is his personal preference a 
decisive factor any more than the wish of a single 
congregation. While these theories are still up- 
held, the connexional element is not extruded, 
however little certain powers may be actually 
exercised. Yet there has been much specialization, 
so that ruling elders hardly rank themselves with 
ministers on the ground of their common ordina- 
tion ; and their interests are so local that they 
hardly consider themselves a class apart from their 
fellow-members, with a corporate life of their own ; 
still less do the officers as such pursue systematic- 
ally a policy of extension, a policy which seems 
closely linked with the vigour of connexionaiism. 

In England, voluntary sects were unable to 
organize till the general relaxation of government 
in 1640. Then the General Baptists, who for 
thirty years had been in close contact with the 
Waterlanders of Amsterdam, entered on a vigorous 
campaign of evangelism. As churches were gathered 
in different parts of the country, they were kept in 
touch, and tlie earliest minutes that survive testify 
to some plan of organization. Thus, thirty con- 
gregations in and near Leicestershire and Lincoln- 
shire sent delegates to a conference in 1651, whicli 
stated the faith and order which they held in 
common : in concise terms they set forth that 
gifted men are set apart for preaching, and are 
maintained by voluntary gifts, i^ive years later a 
* General Assembly ’ was lield in London, attended 
by delegates from Surrey, Kent, Sussex, Bucks, 
Northants, and other parts. The constitution of 
the Assembly is not stated, but the minutes sliow 
two classes of superior officers : Elders are explicitly 
said to be local, bound to serve their om congre- 
gations for life, and having no status in other 
congregations ; Messengers exercise a general 
superintendence over whole districts, hut are 
forbidden to choose other Messengers without the 
unanimous consent of the Churches. The minutes 
are signed by ten Messengers and eight Elders 
(Brit. Museum, AdcL MSS 36709). 

In 1678, Thomas Grantham published a folio on 
primitive Christianity, and, when expatiating on 
the officers of the Christian Church, he put in tlie 
forefront the Messengers or Apostles, whose per- 
manent functions were to succeed the original 
Apostles *as Travelling Ministers, to plant 
churches, and to settle those in order who are 
as Sheep without a Shepherd.’ These, like the 
Bishops (or Elders) and Deacons, were to be elected 
by the free choice of the brotherhood and then 
ordained ; and it is expressly laid down that the 
power of ordination is not limited to those who 
were already ordained, hut is shared by all who 
have received the gifts of God’s Holy Spirit. 
Then, in discussing General Assemblies, which 
were proved to be Scriptural, and were therefore 
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held regularly by the General Baptists, not only 
the Messengers and Eiders who signed 'were 
admitted to the meetings, but also any gifted 
brethren who chose to attend. The office of 
Messenger was evidently regarded askance by 
some. So, from the analogy of Timothy and 
Titus, it was claimed by Grantham that, while 
they had a larger circuit, had business in many 
places, and so were greater servants than the 
fixed ministers, yet they had no jurisdiction over 
other bishops (Grantham, Ancimt Christian Re- 
ligion ^ 186). Then, in a special treatise, Grantham 
showed that the actual practice of the Brethren 
was to 'send forth Men to act Authoritatively, 
both in preaching to the World, and .setting things 
in order to remote Congregations, to exercise ; 
Discipline by Excommunication of Offenders and | 
remitting the Penitent ; by ordaining them Elders, | 
and dispensing to them the Holy Mysteries or ’ 
Ordinances’ {op. clt. 160). 

Grantham wrote on his own authority only, but 
probably expressed the feeling of the Fen districts 
— Lincoln, Hunts, and Cambridge. In the same 
year a meeting of the General Bai)tists, near Bucks 
and Oxon, adopted a Confession, drawn up by 
Monk, another Messenger, in which Article xxxix. 
is very explicit : 

‘General Councils,’ or assemblies, consisting’ of bishops, 
elders, and brethren, of the several churches of Christ, and 
being legally convened, and met together out of all the 
churches, aiid the churches appearing there by their repre- 
sentatives, make but one Church, and have lawful right and 
suffrage in this general meeting or assembly, to act in the 
name of Christ, it being of Divine authority, and is the best 
means under heaven to preserve unity, to prevent heresy, and 
superintendency among or in any congregation wliatsoever 
within its own limits or jurisdiction,’ etc. 

In a long article, xxxi., ' Of Officers in the Church 
of Christ,’ we see a slight ditierence of opinion 
as to the power of ordination : 

The bishop or messenger is to * be chosen thereunto by the 
common siiifrage of the Church, and solemnly set apart by I 
fasting or prayer, with imposition of hands, by the bishops : 
of the same function, ordinarily ; and those bishops, so ordained, 
have the government of those churches that had suffrage in 
their election, and no other ordinarily ; as also to x^reacn the 
word or gospel to the world, or unbelievers. And the particular 
pastor, or elder, in like manner is to be chosen the , 
common suffrage of the particular congregation, and ordained i 
by the bishop or messenger God hath placed in the church he 
hath charge of,’ etc, (Ilanserd Knollys Society, ConfessimiB of 
Faith, pp. 159, ICO). 

When after 1689 the organization comes into 
full light, and its records become continuous, 
we find not only this order of Messengers fully 
rooted in the esteem of the Connexion, but 
numerous Associations established, each of which 
was supposed to have one Messenger at least, 
while ail sent representatives to the General i 
Assembly. As everytliing depended on voluntary 
consent, the choice of a new Messenger was a 
matter of careful negotiation between the Assembly 
and the Association concerned, usually extending 
over more than a year, and generally the consent 
was sougdit of the church where he was a member. 
Ordination was by authority of the Assembly, 
or of the Association concerned, and was usually 
performed by the existing Messengers. In practice 
the office was maintained by voluntary subscrip- 
tion, which, however, was not large enough to 
free the ofiicer from the necessity of supporting 
himself, often by manual labour. The^ Messenger 
usually resided for life within his district, and 
visited all the churches there freely. The order 
was considered superior to the Eldership, both 
priority and presidency being conceded. But 
there are no signs that the Messengers ever met 
together apart from the Elders of local churches, 
or that they acted as a corporate body. The Elders 
were so far from any system of itinerancy, that 
in 1696 it was resolved that no Elder might 
leave his O'wn people and be established as Elder 
over another people in another place (T. Goadby, 


By-paths of Baptist History y London, 1871, p. 244). 
The funds of the Connexion were vested in lay 
trustees, on trusts so loosely expressed that the 
Messengers never tried to assert any legal claim 
to them. (The Minutes of Assembly are imblished 
by the Baptist Historical Society.) 

As the Connexion lost vitality during the 18tii 
cent., whole Associations ceased to meet, and 
therefore their Messengers died out, while the 
local churches, in many cases, asserted their inde- 
pendence. Then the foundation of the New Con- 
nexion of General Baptists effectually stopped the 
revival of the Old Connexion, and attracted some 
of its component parts. Yet, even at the present 
day, there are about a score of churches, unobtru- 
sively pursuing their way, with their Messengers, 
keeping up their (General Assembly, and showing 
still this primitive eonnexional system, though com- 
pletely devoid of that which inspires it, the spirit 
of propagan dism. 

in the 17 til cent, this organization had been 
co]iied and developed by the Society of Friends, 
who were also in direct contact with the Dutch 
Mennonite Connexion (Barclay, op» cit* 342). 
While a group of local Friends formed a church 
for local purposes, the provision of evangelists was 
clearly beyond the power of such a group. At 
first George Fox organized, then associations of 
local churches recognized, ministers and certified 
them as fit to travel ; tliese then shared his re- 
sponsibility, both gathering converts and organ- 
izing them into churches, even appointing the 
first Elders [ib, 388). By 1661 a regular Yearly 
Meeting was established in London for the whole 
Society (i6. 392). As custom became settled, it 
was agreed that the Travelling Ministers were ex 
officio members of this Yearly Meeting, and Fox 
even applied to them the term ‘ Apostles,’ which 
the General Baptists also had borrowed from 
Scripture. The other members were to be chosen 
by the quarterly meetings out of the local Elders, 
but tliese did not always sit with the ‘Public 
Labourers ’ {ib. 404). These Travelling Ministers 
retained for themselves the right to organize and 
control their own %vork of evangelization, which 
fell entirely into their hands when Fox passed 
away. They met regularly on Monday and 
Sunday to arrange where they would preach j 
they discussed openings for new work, and the 
character of those who wished to be recognized as 
ministers, and they kept a roll of their own mem- 
bership (i6. 381). 

The fervour of the age died down, and propa- 
gandism became of less importance, so that the 
Travelling Ministers lost their pre-eminence. In 
1735 the Yearly Meeting forbade their meet- 
ing to control its own membership, and within 
twenty years they were brought under the direc- 
tion of ‘Mixed Meetings, in which the dominant 
element was a new kind of Elder, wdiose main 
business was to administer, not to preach. Thus, 
with the cessation of evangelizing came the trans- 
formation from the eonnexional type in the Society. 
The pyramidal series of courts remains, but the 
Travelling Ministers now form a very small element 
in them, and in the Society. 

The general decay of the 18th cent, was met 
by the vigorous evangelism of Whitefield and 
Wesley; and, as crystallization took place, it 
was on the eonnexional system. In 1744 six 
clergymen and five lay preachers met, and traced 
the foundations of the Methodist polity ; forty 
years later, Wesley eni'olled a deed in Chancery 
which settled the government of the Connexion, 
while in the same year a Conference at Baltimore 
organized the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
America. The United Empire Loyalists laid the 
foundation of Methodism in Canada, while from 
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England other Methodists spread throughout the 
British dominions. Questions of Church polity, 
however, have been fiercely debated, and have led 
to many secessions in both England and America, 
which have only partially feen offset by re- 
unions ; the very principle of these secessions calls 
in question the connexional scheme. As Wesley 
organized it, the body with supreme authority 
in spiritual matters was a Conference of a hundred 
ministers. These, however, he desired to act in 
harmony with the whole number of mutually re- 
cognized ministers, and his wishes have invariably 
been respected. Thus all questions of doctrine, of 
discipline, and of ministers standing and employ- 
ment, are settled by the ministers in full conclave. 
It was against the exclusion of other members 
that revolts chiefly occurred, and the resulting 
bodies, such as the Primitive Methodists and the 
United Methodists, temper their Conferences with 
laymen in at least an equal proportion. Even 
the Wesleyan Methodists now have a Representa- 
tive Conference, with ej^ual numbers of ministers 
and laymen meeting first and dealing with all 
matters of policy and finance. But here it is to be 
noted that the trust deeds on which chapel pro- 
perty is held ensure that the enjoyment is secured 
to the ministers stationed by the Pastoral Con- 
ference. The Methodist Episcopal Churches have 
moved on similar lines ; but here the bishops 
retain their exclusive powers, and when met as 
a body they define the duties of each member. 
While an increasing deference is paid to local 
wishes, the supreme authority technically resides 
in the Conference, and in England at least the 
Conferences regularly exercise their powers. The 
itinerant system is being encroached upon by 
the claims of central offices or by the new system 
of Central Missions, in which continuity of service 
is regarded as important. Wesley’s three year 
rule is also being relaxed, both in the parent body 
by ingenious constructions of the Deed Poll, ana 
in the offshoots by open legislation. 

The title of ‘ Connexion ’ was adopted by other 
bodies, such as the Calvinistic Methodists of Wales, 
the Countess of Huntingdon’s chaplains, and the 
New Connexion of General Baptists. Historically 
these originated almost independently of one an- 
other^ and of other bodies, and in their gradual | 
organization they have profited by the experi- i 
ence of Methodists and Presbyterians, besides 
steadily rejecting the central feature of the ever- 
present Episcopal system ; thus they have given 
new extensions to the term * Connexion.’ 

The Leicester preachers, who formed the nucleus 
of the New Connexion of General Baptists, had 
retained all power to themselves at first, and so 
had the Yorkshire preachers who joined with them ; 
hut soon the locaJ officers were associated, and, 
when negotiations were undertaken with the Lin- 
colnshire churches of the Old Connexion, they 
explicitly repudiated the office of Messenger as 
not of Divine institution, although they were ready 
to discuss its expediency. The first rules were 
drafted by ministers alone, who advised that the 
Association should he open only to ministers and 
elders,* hut the separate churches made steady 
efforts to secure local control by the whole body 
of local members. Thus in 1817 their historian 
summed up to the effect that they were in their 
discipline strictly congregational, that each society 
allowed no foreign control even from its own 
Conferences or Association, and that the rights of 
church members were sacred jgainst the encroach- 
ments of their own officers (A. Taylor, Hist, of Eng. 
Gen. Baptists, Lond. 1818, ii. 468). In that year 
also thebasis of representation in the Association 
was settled on such terms that the pastors were far 
outnumbered by the lay delegates. Twenty years 


later a new constitution was drafted, but was 
carefully emended, to ensure the independence 
of the churches ; and the united action was reduced 
to the consideration of cases referred spontane- 
ously by Conferences, churches, or individuals, 
to the management of the academy and of some 
publications, to the conduct of home and foreign 
missions (J. H. Wood, Hist, of the Baptists, Lond. 
1847, p. 278)« Even as regards the ministry, the 
advisory committee to report on applicants had 
e^ual numbers of laymen and ministers, while the 
ministers had no joint function peculiar to them- 
selves* When we note, also, the disappearance 
of any itinerant system, it will appear that the 
mere name of Connexion survived the reality in 
this case ; and since 1891, in order to establish 
more intimate relations with Baptists of another 
school, the meetings of the Association have been 
reduced to a mere formal gathering. ^ 

Similarly, the Countess of Huntingdon’s Con- 
nexion has long ceased to show any connexional 
vitality, and the methods of its churches and 
ministers approximate to the Congregationalists. 
In the Principality, however, the Calvinistic 
Methodists have moved the other way, as^ is 
shown in their adoption of the title ‘ Presbyterian 
Cbureh of Wales ’ ; yet, while the ministers are 
ordained only with the approval of an Association, 
and have part of their time claimed by the whole 
body rather than by the local congregation, there 
is a feature of Connexionalism still discernible. 

Many mission fields present good examples of 
connexional principles. Often the whole body of 
foreign workers are associated into a Synod or 
Conference, which reviews the progress of the 
hand, decides on plans, and allots the individual 
members to their departments. Rarely, indeed, 
do the native converts have any voice at all in 
such a meeting, though a native minister may 
have a seat in Conference as a worker. Some- 
times the decisions of the Conference are subject 
to review by a committee chosen by the subscribers 
who defray the expenses, and by this feature a 
special complication is introduced into the con- 
nexional machinery. This power of the purse is 
one of the most important factors in the modifica- 
tion of Connexionalism. Not only may a committee 
sitting in Britain tend to regard the workers 
abroad, rather in the light of civil servants, to 
he moved about at the will of an ecclesiastical 
Foreign Office ; but also in home affairs a rich 
Methodist circuit often appears to obtain the 
^ particular ministers it wisnes, even against the 
' apparent good of the whole Connexion. Yet this 
same power of the purse can manifestly he used to 
stereotype connexional methods in the drawing 
up of trust deeds, so that all ecclesiastical property, 
buildings and endowments alike, can be placed 
under the control of the Conference of workers, 
afid not of local supporters. 

Another menace to Connexionalism, as to all 
other organizations, is the irrepressible ambition 
of some men to wield power. In the early days, 
an outside autocrat like Constantine was able to 
capture and transform the machinery of the 
Church. For many centuries within Christian 
circles, a steady claim to supremacy has been put 
forth from Rome by an oligarchy of Pope and 
cardinals, who have succeeded in rendering nearly 
every revival subservient to their concentrateU 
rule. Nor is it needful to look outside connexional 
circles : the corps of ministers most readily 
arranges to^perpetuate itself, excluding the mass 
of members from all direct influence ; it reaches 
out beyond the stationing and supervising of its 
own members, to the control of all activity, on 
which it can at least interpose a veto. Such 
encroachments have more than once excited revolt, 
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and led to the formation of other bodies in which 
such domination is expressly guarded against. 
Within the body of active self-governing workers 
there has often arisen some commanding figure, 
whose actual influence extends far beyond the 
nominal position he holds ; but such a phenomenon 
is equally common under any system of manage- 
ment, and no such leader has proved able, or even 
desirous, to found a dynasty which may subvert 
the general principles. 

In estimating the permanence of the type, we 
have to bear in mind that details of organization 
are not prescribed in the New Testament, but a 
few principles are insisted upon as fundamental. 
None is more urg’ently reiterated than : ‘ Ail ye are 
brethren ; one is your Master, even the Christ.’ 
Again, the primary object of the Church is 
evangelization : Go everywhere, tell all peoples, 
enlist the converts, instruct them in the ways of 
Christ; such are the purposes for which the 
Church was called into being. Propagandism and 
brotherhood are thus to be inwrought in any 
scheme. Now, as a matter of history, every 
great revival of religion has been marked by an 
appreciation of these elements, and has fashioned 
its machinery on somewhat connexional lines. 
True, the Franciscans were brought under the 
control of the Curia, but the very struggle against 
this, and the rapid degeneracy from the spirit 
of Francis, show the natural relation of Con- 
nexionalism to these principles, so that the dis- 
appearance of the one imperils the existence of 
the other. Similarly the transformation of the 
connexional type among the old General Baptists 
and the Friends reflects the decay of the spirit 
of propaganda in those bodies. But the great 
Methoaist Churches, with their firm grasp on the 
evangelistic purpose of their existence, and their 
warm fraternity, hold fast to the connexional 
system as the best embodiment of their principles. 
And whenever a revival takes place, even on 
a microscopic scale, it seems natural that those 
who are actively concerned shall meet simply as 
brethren to consult and arrange mutually as to 
the division of labour. 

Literature. — E. Hatch, Ormnizatimi of the Marly Ohrisiian 
ChurcheSy Iiondon, 1888; A. V* G. Alien, Ch'i'istmn 
tionSy Edinburgh, 1898 ; K. Kautsky, Communism in Centred 
Europe in the Time of the ReformcUimi, hondont 1897; R. 
Barclay, Inner Life of the Religious Societies of tm Oommonr 
wealth^ London, 1877 ; T. Grantham, Christianismus Primi- 
tivuSy or the Ancieni Christian Religion, London, 1678 ; A. H. 
Newman, Manual of Church History , Philadelphia, 2 vols., 
1900-3 ; Consolidated Rules of the Prvtnitive Methodist Con- 
nexiony London, 1902 ; Wesleyan Annual Minutes of Conferenecy 
London ; World Missionary Conferencey ‘ The Church in the 
Mission Field,* Edinburgh, 1910. W. T. WHITLEY. 

CONSANGUINITY. — By ‘ consanguinity ’ is 
meant blood-relationship, and more particularly, 
close blood-relationship. When we speak of a 
consanguineous union, we mean that the two organ- 
isms are near relatives ; when we speak of a high 
degree of consanguinity in a herd or in a com- 
munity, we mean that there has been much in- 
breeding or endogamy. It is desirable to know* 
what the biological facts are in regard to the 
results of the sex-union of closely consanguineous 
organisms, but it must be admitted that clear-cut 
facts are few. It should also be noted that, as the 
range of living creatures expresses a very long 
gamut, we must be very careful in arguing from 
one level to another. What is normal and ap- 
parently wholesome at one grade of organization 
may not be desirable at another. 

It seems to have been securely established that 
some hermaphrodite animals habitually fertilize 
their own eggs. This autogamy has been proved 
in some tapeworms and nukes — not auspicious 
illustrations ; it seems sometimes to occur in the 
freshwater liydra and a few other free-living 


animals. There are numerous self-fertilizing 
flowers, though there is no case knowm where 
cross-fertilization is impossible. It may also be 
that one hermaphrodite liver-fluke sometimes 
inseminates another, so that the habitual autogamy 
may be interrupted. In the great majority of 
hermaphrodite animals, such as earthworms and 
snails, cross-fertilization is the invariable rule. It 
is also relevant to recall the fact that in many of 
the small Crustaceans, in many Kotifers, and in 
some insects, such as Aphides, there may be long- 
continued parthenogenesis — generation succeeding 
generation without loss of vitality, although the 
eggs develop without any fertilization. In some 
of the Eotifers the males are still undiscovered; 
Eeaumur kept Aphides breeding parthenoge- 
netically for over three years (50 consecutive 
generations), and Weismann kept females of a 
common water flea [Cypris rcptans) breeding in 
the same Avay for eight years. This shows that 
at certain levels of organization a vigorous life 
may be kept up for many generations, not only 
without any introduction of ‘fresh blood,’ but 
without the presence of any males. 

A number of careful experiments have been 
made on in-breeding, but there is imperative need 
for more. Weismann in-bred mice for twenty-nine 
generations, and his assistant Von Guaita continued 
the experiment for seven more generations, but 
the only notable general result ’svas a reduction of 
the fertility by about thirty per cent. Some 
experimenters, such as Crainpe, have found that 
the in-breeding of rats resulted in disease and 
abnormality, but this was not observable in the 
equally cai^ful experiments of Ritzema-Bos. He 
ill-bred rats for thirty generations; for the first 
four years (twenty generations) there was almost 
no reduction in fertility ; after that there was a 
very marked decrease of fertility, an increase in 
the rate of mortality, and a diminution of size. 
These and other experiments on mammals, tliough 
insufficient to be satisfactory as a basis for generali- 
zation, suggest that very close in-breeding may he 
continued for many generations without any 
observable evil efteets, and, on the other hand, that 
there are limits beyond which in-breeding becomes 
disadvantageous. It is certain that, if there be 
well-defined hereditary predisposition to disease in 
the stock, then in-breeding soon spells ruin. 

* Extensive experiments by Castle and others 
[see Froc, Amer. Acad. xli. 731-786] on the in- 
breeding of the pomace-fly {D7''osophila ampdophila) 
led to the general result that “ inbreeding probably 
reduces very slightly the productiveness of Droso- 
phila, but the productiveness may he fully main- 
tained under constant inbreeding (brotlier and 
sister) if selection be made from the more productive 
families ” ’ ( J. A. Thomson, Heredity, 1908, p. 393), 

Some of the histories of domesticated breeds are 
so well recorded that they may be ranked as 
carefully-conducted experiments, and it seems that 
some very successful breeds of cattle — such as 
Polled Angus — have in their early stages of estab- 
lishment involved extremely close m-breeding. 
When we examine the pedigree of famous bulls 
and stallions, we find in some cases an extra- 
ordinarily close consanguinity. Valuable results 
have often been attained by using the same stallion 
repeatedly on successive generations. 

From breeding experiments four general results 
seem to be clear : (1) that progressive results have 
usually followed mating within a narrow range of 
relationship; (2) that close in-breeding has a 
great utility in fixing characters or developing 
‘ prepotency ’ ; (3) that close in-breedlng may go 
far without any injurious effect on physique ; and 
(4) that, if there be any morbid idiosyncrasy, close 
in-breeding tends to peiqietuate and augment it. 
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Darwin paid mucli attention to the question of 
in-breeding (see Vctriation of Animals and Plants 
mider Domestication [London, 1868], etc.), and his 
general conclusions were : 

(1) ‘The consequences of close interbreeding carried on for 
too long a time are, as is generally believed, loss Of size, 
constitutional vigour, and fertility, sometimes accompanied by a 
tendency to malformation . ’ (2) ‘ The evil effects from close inter- 
breeding are dillicult to detect, for they accumulate slowly and 
differ much in degree in different species, whilst the good effects 
which almost invariably follow a cross are from the first 
manifest.’ (8) ‘ It should, however, be clearly understood that 
the advantage of close interbreeding, as far as the retention of 
character is concerned, is ijidisputable, and often outweighs 
the evil of a slight loss of constitutional vigour.’ 

From his researches on flowering plants, Darwin 
concluded that there was, ‘something injurious^ 
connected with self-fertilization; and although he 
came to recognize that self-fertilization was more 
frequent and more successful than he had at first 
believed, he adhered on the whole to the aphorism, 
‘Nature abhors perpetual self-fertilization.’ In 
his book on Cross and Self Fertilisation (1876), 
however, he says; ‘If the word “ perpetual ” had 
been omitted, the aphorism would have been false. 
As it stands, I believe tliat it is true, though 
perhaps rather too strongly expressed.’ The fact 
IS that self-fertilization in * flowers is for the most 
part relatively, and not absolutely, injurious. 

In the present state of our knowledge, it seems 
fair to say that there is little biological evidence 
to show that there is anything necessarily dis- 
advantageous or dangerous in close consanguineous 
unions. These seem often to occur in nature in 
isolated and restricted areas, and they are frequent 
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Egyptian (G. Fouoart), p. 34. 

^ CONSCI ENCE.— The term ‘ conscience ’ is de- 
rived from the Lat. conscientkiy which meant origin- 
ally ‘joint knowledge,’ or the knowledge which we 
share with others. It soon came to denote, how- 
ever, what we mean by concomitant knowledge, 
that is, consciousness or self-conscionsness, and 
only in later literature had it the meaning which 
we attach to ‘ conscience.’ Even then it was not 
exactly what we mean by it as the arbiter and 
motive power in right and wrong. The Greek 
equivalent of Lat. conscientia was (rvMdriirLs, This 
was in use by Plato and the Stoics, and denoted 
joint knowledge, and with the Stoics it also denoted 
the knowledge of right and wrong. In Cicero 
conscientia can often be translated indifierently 
‘conscience’ or ‘consciousness.’ It is the same 
with the French term comcience. 

It is more distinctively in modern times that a 
radical difference is marked between the idea of 
consciousness and that of conscience. Conscious- 
ness with us is a purely intellectual function, a 
generic term for the phenomena of mind, or for 
that concomitant act of mind which Hamilton has 
well called the ‘complement of the cognitive 
energies.’ ‘Conscience^ is a term with a moral 
import, though complicated \Vith the intellectual, 
and implies an emotional content at the same time. 
‘ Consciousness ’ is thus a term for Psychology, and 
‘conscience’ one for Ethics, with the distinction, 
however, that consciousness is implied in the pro- 
blems of Ethics, while conscience is hot necessarily 
so implied in those of Psychology. ‘ Conscience ’ 
is thus a name for the function of distinguishing 
between right and ^\u•ong, and of enforcing the one 
or preventing the other. The difference between 
the ancient and the modern conception of it is 
determined by the difference between their ideas 
of morality, and may be said to reflect the whole 


in successful breeding. It must be admitted that 
evil effects sometimes follow prolonged consan- 
guineous pairing in the artificial conditions of stock- 
breeding, but it must not be hastily inferred that 
these evil ©fleets are necessarily due to the consan- 
guinity. There may be persistence of unwhole- 
some conditions of life which have a cumulative 
evil effect as generation succeeds generation, or 
there may he some organic taint in the early 
members of the stock which becomes aggravated, 
just as a desirable organic peculiarity may bo 
enhanced. 

Bateson expresses the view of most biologists 
when he says : 

‘It; should perhaps be pointed out categorically that notliing 
in our present knowledge can ])e taken with any confidence as 
a reason for regarding consanguineous marriages as iin}>roper 
or specially dangerous. All tliat can be said is that such 
marriages give extra chances of tiic appearances of recessive 
characteristics among the offspring. Some of these are doubt- 
less bad qualities, but we do not yet know that among the 
recessives there may not be valuable qualities also’ {Mendel's 
Principles of Heredity, mw ed., London, 1909, p. 220). 

When we take into account such evidence as 
there is from animals and from plants, and such 
studies as those of Huth {Marriage of Near Kin^, 
1887), and the instances and counter-instances of 
communities Avith a Iiigh degree of consantguinity, 
we are led to the conclusion that the prejudices and 
laws of many peoples against the marriage of near 
kin rest on a basis not so much biological as social. 
See Mabriagk. 

Literatuee.-— The literature has been given throughout the 
art., but see also under Marriage. 

J. Arthur Thomson. 
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Greek and Roman (W. H. S. Jones), p. 37. 

Jewish (M. Gastee), p. 41. 

Muslim (D. S. Margoliouth), p. 46. 

difference between their ethical and religious 
civilizations. The morality of antiquity, in so far 
as it was a subject of reflexion, hardly got beyond 
the conception of prudence— except, perhaps, with 
the Stoics. That of modern times involves the idea 
of duty or devotion to a law which may require sacri- 
fice, 'There is no doubt a perfect reconciliation 
between these two points of view when we come to 
make a concrete examination of the facts to ivliich 
they are supposed to apply ; but in their abstract 
formula; they seem opposed to each other. In its 
conception of rational conduct antiquity saciiliced 
a proximate to a remoter interest; modern ideas 
assume to deny all interest or happiness, and to 
demand unsAverving obedience to law. But Avhen 
this is carefully scrutinized it often turns out to be 
a sacrifice of tlie interests of the present life to a 
remoter interest in a life to come. The Christian 
system AA^as the originator of the phrases Avhicli 
came to express inflexible obedience to duty ; but 
this system Avas based on the immortality 'of the 
soul, and on the reAvards and pimishinenfcs appor- 
tioned to the nature of one’s conduct in this life. 
Hence, when its moral conceptions are subjected 
to analysis, they do not differ absolutely in kind 
from those of antiquity, but they take two AvorhL 
into account where the ancient took only one, 
namely, the present Avorld. The difference, so far 
as it is a difference, Avas betAveen a materialistic 
and a spiritualistic vieAv of the present life, and 
also betAA^een merely intelligent action and su<*h 
action a.s involved duty with personal sa(;rifice. 

Tlie difficulty of comparing our niodei’n (concep- 
tion of conscience Avith that of the ancients is 
apparent in the philosophy of Plato. Though he 
used the etymological ©(I'liwalent of the modern 
term ‘conscience,’ this Avas not the term for one 
of the main functions of conscience Avith us. 
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‘Eeason’ -vvas the function wliicli did service for 
conscieiicej and even this was not the motive 
agency in the direction of the will, but the guide 
for other influences. The myth of the chariot with 
the two steeds represents Plato’s conception of the 
moral nature. Plato’s distinction was between 
‘rational’ and ‘irrational’ conduct, by which he 
meant the distinction betW'Cen inteHigent and 
ignorant conduct. Irrational action was under the 
iniliience of desire and passion, two unruly steeds 
which in their behaviour never looked beiore and 
after, but rushed into action without delibera- 
tion or reflexion. Reason w^as the charioteer whose 
function it w’’as to direct these two steeds or im- 
pulses towards an end wdiich rej^resented know-p- 
ledge of what the subject does, instead of blind 
}>assic)n. In this conception, liow^ever, reason fur- 
nishes light hut not powder. The motive agency 
w'as in the desires and passions, and reason only 
gave counsel or directed them, without lu'ovidiug 
any other end than these impulses ofiered. It took 
a^ more spiritual age to supply an end which was 
distinct from that of sense and passion, and so to 
modify the conception which gave rise to the more 
modern idea of conscience. The distinction between 
right and WTong with Plato, and, for that matter, 
with all Greece, was that beWeen the prudent and 
the^ imprudent, betw^een wiiat w^as best for the 
individual and what was injurious to him, and the 
judge of this W'as intelligence, not conscience in 
our use of the term. The nearest conception to 
ours W’as the Stoic obedience to law, a law too 
w^hich sacrificed the impulses and started the 
reflective mind tow’ards the later Christian doc- 
trine. But it W'as still an appeal to reason, and 
tried to reconcile its opposition to passion by insist- 
ing upon traditional ethics in details. But other 
Greek thinkers conceived reason as the director, 
not the commander, of the impulses, and so the 
Greek point of view' w'as not that of the supremacy 
of conscience, but the supremacy of reason, iihus 
making prudence instead of law' its standard of 
morality. The emotional element of conscience 
the ancients did not recognize. The influence 
which introduced this factor into the conception 
was partly the Christian idea of sacrifice, and partly 
the idea of respect for an inner law of life and 
conduct, suggested by the Stoic ethics, and made 
eflective in tlie Christian system by the necessity 
of^ eschewing politics. Tins conception w^as ex- 
plicitly formulated in later thought, and especially 
m the ethics of Immanuel Kant, as represented 
in his ‘ categorical imperath'e,’ an unbending 
sense of duty, regardless, in some thinkers, of 
all consequences, and in others of jfleasure and 
pain. Hei*e it denotes not only the consciousness 
of moral distinctions, but also an impelling motive 
or influence towvards the execution of the right and 
the evasion of the wu'ong. 

The B'uries, or Erinyes are often regarded as mythologi' 
cal representations of tiie Greek idea of conscience. But this 
interpretation of them is due to certain analogies with the more 
modern conception of remorse as a punishment for sin inflicted 
by conscience on the transgressor. The Furies were not inner 
monitors, but external agencies punishing the individual for the 
violations of the moral law. Remorse is an inner punisher. In 
the rationalistic stage of Greek reflexion there was a tendency 
on the part of some thinkers to give a subjective interpretation 
to the idea of the Erinyes^ but tliis never availed to suggest to 
them the modern idea of conscience as a distinct function of the 
mind. There was no tendency in Greek thought to combine 
the ideas of reason, self-consciousness, and penitence for sin so 
as to form the complex idea which has done so much service in 
modern times. The consciousness of sin was not a character- 
istic of the Greek mind. 

It was the general character of Christianity that 
gave rise to the new conception of conscience, and 
this was because it created a new morality. The 
Greek never got away from the secular view of 
things. Whatever his talk about the Divine, he 
associated it wdth the aesthetic and political view 


of the world ; his ethical interests were confined to 
the present life and its* joys. But Christianity 
extended the horizon of human hope beyond the 
present, and created the brotherhood of man, a new^ 
social feeling and interest. At the same time it 
brought a doctrine of personal salvation, based upon 
the idea that the present life was a probation for a 
better, and that man’s only hope of happiness in the 
next life w^as his conformity to duty here. With 
this new social ideal, the extension of man’s horizon 
of hope, and the strenuousness of his conception of 
duty and limited probation, the idea of morality 
was formed with a direct reference to a spiritual as 
opposed to a material or carnal wforld. Morality 
was conceived as possibly demanding a sacrifice 
of all that the Greek mind valued in life, namely, 
the world of sense, or the intellectual w'orld of 
speculation-r-which w'as only the grosser sense-world 
a little refined. The transfer of happiness to a 
spiritual wmrld forced morality to neglect that end 
here, and gave a very abstract meaning to duty. 
It also laid so much stress on the moral law', and so 
little on mere intellectual culture, that morality 
became the important characteristic of the man 
who was to be saved ; that is to say, his morality 
and not his wisdom saved him. This, too, was 
the consequence of the democratic as 02:)posed to 
the aristocratic view of social relations involved. 
In all, how'ever, it substituted moral for intellec- 
tual virtues, and started civilization on a new 
tack, wdiich w'as to make conscience more im- 
I)ortant than culture, while it gave a larger con- 
tent to the conception of man’s moral nature. As 
conduct rather than knowledge came to be the 
condition of salvation, the idea of conscience took 
root as the most important part of man’s constitu- 
tion, and it w'as appealed to not only to secure 
individual salvation, but also as the characteristic 
in man wdiich reflected his lineage Avith the Divine. 

The early Fathers defined conscience as the 
director of man’s spiritual nature, and the dis- 
tinguisher betw'een right andAvrong. Apparently 
not until Descartes did it take on the special im- 
port of an inner faculty fco punish the soul for its 
sins. The function of remorse w'as recognized long 
before, but it took philosophic reflexion to intro- 
duce the idea into the scholastic conception of con- 
science. The same conception prevails in Spinoza. 
But this is entirely altered when w^e come to Kant. 
He identifies conscience Avith the function of the 
‘ categorical iinperath'e,’ or sense of duty. Con- 
science, ho says, is not the product of experience, 
but an inherited or original capacity of the sonl, 
and is identical Avith the laAv of duty; ddiis Avas 
equally a dejiarture from the ancient idea that it 
Avas an intellectual function, and from the Cartesian 
idea that it Avas the after-emotion of the soul in 
regard to conduct. It w’as not, w'ith Kant, a 
faculty of judgment determining means to end, or 
deciding Avhen any particular course w-as right or 
wrong, but the faculty which impelled the right 
attitude of mind toAvards any course Avhzch the judg- 
ment made right or Avrong. The consequence was 
that conscience Avas convertible Avith the inner sense 
of duty or the compulsory nature of the moral laAv, 

Bisho|> Butler’s view^ preceded that of Kant 
historically, hut Avas much the same as that of the 
great German. It did notliaA'e the same develoji- 
ment, but it reflected the logical consequence of 
the age toAvard this AueAV, Butler expounds his 
conception of "conscience in his which are 

an analysis of human nature. There is a tendency 
to emphasize the emotional element, but the intel- 
lectual is admitted as essential to it. He says : 

* There is a principle of reflection in men, by which they dis- 
tinguish between, approve and disapprove their own actions. 
We are plainly constituted such sort of creatures as to reflect 
upon our own nature. The mind can take a view of what passes 
within itself, its propensions, aversions, passions, affections, as 
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respecting such objects, and in such decrees ; and of the several 
actions consequent thereupon. . In this survey it^ approves of 
one, disapproves of another, and towards a third is affected in 
neither of these ways, but is quite indifferent. This principle 
in man, by which he approves or disapproves his heart, temper, 
and actions, is conscience ’ (Serm. i. § 7 f.). 

He is careful subsequently to insist that the 
function involves ‘reflexion,’ and distinguishes it 
from the appetencies or natural affections, as^ the 
agency which can give their promptings stability 
and rationality. The conception at this point 
takes on some resemblance to that of Plato, with 
additions from the course of Christian develop- 
ment. But in completing his conception of it he 
assigns a supremacy to conscience which is based 
not on its power hut on its right to prior judg- 
ment in questions of right and wrong. 

‘ Thus,’ he says, * that principle, hy which we survey, and 
either approve or disapprove our own heart, temper, and actions, 
is not onljr to be considered as what is in its turn to have some 
influence ; which majr be said of every passion, of the lowest 
appetites : but likewise as being superior ; as from its very 
nature manifestly claiming superiority over all others— inso- 
much that you cannot form a notion of this faculty, conscience, 
without taking in judgment, direction, superintendency. This 
is a constituent part of the idea, that is, of the faculty itself : 
and, to preside and govern, from the very economy and con- 
stitution of man, belongs to it. Had it strength, as it has 
right ; had it power, as it has manifest authority ; it would 
absolutely govern the world ’ (Serrn. ii. § 19). 

In respect of the idea of authority, this view is 
strikingly like that of Kant, but it contains an 
element of judgment and emotional attitude after 
the act which does not appear to make a part of 
Kant’s conception. Kant starts with a law of 
rational action which is to hold good for all rational 
beings, and makes this an imperative duty wliich 
is to regulate conduct without regard to con- 
sequences or external relations and conditions. 
External deeds are with him neither good nor bad. 
The only good or had thing in the world is a good 
or had will, and any will governed by the ‘ cate- 
gorical imperative,’ or sense of duty, is moral, 
regardless of what the external act is. One does 
not need to know the means to an end or to reflect 
on consequences in order to be virtuous in this 
conception. Neither the amount of intelligence or 
wisdom nor the after-emotional efiects of approval 
or disapproval have anything to do with virtue, but 
only the right attitude of the will and reverence 
for the law. The motive or mere sense of duty 
was sufficient to determine the whole character of 
conduct, and this motive constituted the nature of 
conscience. 

Both these schools or tendencies resulted in the 
conception that conscience is a simple and unique 
faculty of the mind. This was especially indicated 
in the simplicity of its function in the Kantian 
system, and in the view that it was not a product 
of experience, and with the English thinkers it was 
further favoured by the emphasis placed upon its 
presence in man as an evidence of the Divine. The 
Kantian argument for immortality and the exist- 
ence of God pointed in a similar direction, as it 
rested on the moral nature of man. Both schools 
treated conscience as an implanted power and 
not the result of experience, and accordingly their 
conception came into conflict with the implica- 
tions of the doctrine of evolution. This theory 
attempted to derive conscience from various ele- 
ments in man’s social nature, and refused to regard 
it as an implanted and unique faculty of the mind. 
The controversy between the two schools was made 
clear by the relation of the idea of conscience to 
the theistic interpretation of the cosmos. The last 
resource of the theologian for the proof of a Divine 
existence had been the unique and moi'al character 
of conscience. _ Evolution had assumed that it had 
proved its claims in all other matters, and was 
reluctant to make an exception of conscience. It 
was only natural that it should so treat the 
question, and it was unfortunate for the theistic 


view of things that it seemed to stake its claims 
on the integrity of its argument regarding the 
ormin of conscience. 

This controversy, however, is not the best setting 
for the consideration of conscience. We should 
first see what we think it is as a fact, and we can 
then discuss its origin. The tendency since the rise 
of the controversy has been to consider conscience 
not as a unique or simple faculty, but as a com- 
plexus of mental phenomena organized with refer- 
ence to moral ends. Instead of being made a separ- 
ate faculty— the ‘faculty’ Psychology having been 
abandoned— it is considered as the mind occupied 
with moral phenomena. This enables ns to conceive 
it as the organization of all that intelligence and 
feeling which are connected with the actions called 
moral or immoral. There was an approximation 
to this view in the conception of Butler, but it 
was concealed by the prevailing interest in other 
questions. But, taking conscience as a complex 
instead of a simple function, the present writer 
would recognize three general elements in it ; 
(1) The intellectual or cognitive element, which is 
concerned mth the perception of the means to 
ends, and the fact of some end which we agree to 
call the good as distinct from the^ merely true. 
Other mental functions are called in to estimate 
what shall he the good as distinct from the true, 
but the intellectual judgment and perceptions are 
involved in determining both the fact of this ideal 
and the necessary means to its realization, and on 
these means rests a part of the judgment of right 
and wrong. In fact, right and wrong hardly have 
any meaning without this conception of means to 
ends. (2) The emotional element, which is prim- 
arily the valuation of facts and things in relation 
to our welfare, whether they represent retrospective 
or prospective feelings. Hence they divide into wliat 
we shall call the mdicial and the legislative feel- 
ings. The judicial feeling represents the approval 
or disapproval of self or actions in their relation to 
the moral law. The legislative feeling is the sense 
of duty, or ‘ categorical imperative,’ and commands 
obedience as the retrospective feelings pass Judg- 
ment on acts already done. (3) The desideratim 
element, or that mental state which may be called 
reverence, good-will, or conscientiousness, and is re- 
resentative of respect for law, where the sense of 
uty represents a sense of compulsion often against 
the desires. The highest condition of conscience 
is that in which respect for law is substituted for 
the imperative which feels a struggle against 
natural desire. 

These various elements will include all the 
social instincts which figure so prominently in the 
theories of Darwin and Spencer and the evolu- 
tionists generally. The important point, however, 
is that tliey show the moral nature or conscience 
to he complex and not simple. The view solves 
some perplexities in the evolutionist controversy. 
The difficulty proposed hy the older \iew, in its 
effort to utilize the distinction between man and 
the animal in respect of morality, was that evolu- 
tion could not account for this new incremeno in the 
rocess of creating man, and that, since it was not 
erived from anything like it in previous organic 
life from which man was supposed to be developed 
physically, a special creative act was necessary to 
account for it in man. But with the analysis of 
conscience into elements which may he found in 
all consciousness, animal or otherwise, we maj'’ 
suppose that the process of evolution has only 
ox’ganized or consolidated elements otherwise 
separate into a systematic tendency to act in the 
direction we call conscieiute. In tins manner we 
may admit the uniqueness of the function, and so 
its distinction from animal life, while we at the 
same time accept the evolution, if not of tiie ele- 
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ments, certainly of the organic whole for which 
the term stands. The distinction as a whole be- 
tween naan and animal is preserved, while the 
identity of their elements is maintained, evolution 
being formative, not creative. 

The consequence of this view is that conscience 
is no more simple than the sesthetic faculty or any 
other function of the mind. It receives a distinct 
name merely because of the importance attaching 
to certain fixed relations between men and their 
conduct. All the functions of the mind are em- 
ployed in the determination of action, and it seems 
simple only because we are in the habit of seizing 
some one particular mark in the whole for denomi- 
nating the process; and, in any case in which a 
single term is used to denominate a fact, a natural 
tendency arises to consider that fact a simple one. 
But in matters of moral character there are many 
mental states and many external relations involved, 
and so long as conscience is a term to denote the 
moral nature it must include all these factors. 

The problem, however, of its origin is not so 
important as its validity as a function of mind. 
The perplexity created by the controversy of the 
religious mind with the evolutionist was caused by 
the original conception that its meaning and value 
as a function of mmd depended on its origin. The 
assumption was that, unless it had a Divine origin, 
its authority was impaired. In other words, its 
validity was made to depend on its creative origin 
instead of upon its judgment of facts. The con- 
sequence was that evolution only enforced the 
conclusion which the theist admitted hypothetic- 
ally. But once realize, as we do in ^ other 
scientific and philosophic problems, that historical 
origin does not determine validity, and the author- 
ity of conscience will depend on the same criteria 
as those which determine ordinary truths, and not 
upon any contingency of its remote source, whether 
it be a simple or a complex faculty. We do not 
make any other scientific truth depend on the cause 
of its origin but upon its conformity to facts and 
the law of things. It must be the same with the 
dictates of conscience. They are valid or invalid 
iiTespective of the mode of their originj and because 
of their relation to the welfare of the individual, 
Litbraturb.— L. Stephen, Science of EthicSt Loud. 1882, eh. 
viii. ; T. H. Green, Proleg, to Ethics^ Oxf. 1883, hh. n. ch. v., 
and bk. rsr. oh. i. ; I. A, Domer, Chr^ Ethics (Eng. tr. 1887), 
pt. I. eh. iii. 2nd div. 2nd sect. ; H. Paulsen, Sgst, of Ethics 
(Eng. tr. 1899), bk. ir. ch. vi. : see also Butler, SermonSt ed. 
W. E. Gladstone, Oxf. 1896 ; Ilarwin, Descent of Mari, Lond. 
1871 ; and H. Spencer, Princijples of Ethics, Lond. 1893. 

James H. Hyslop. 

CONSCIENCE (Babylonian). — As is indicated 
in the art. CONFESSION (vol. iii. p. 825), the Assyro- 
Babylonians felt strongly the consciousness of the 
commission of sin and wrongdoing, and herein the 
idea of conscience appears plainly, and must have 
presented itself with all its force to their minds. 
CJonfession of sin, in fact, can exist in all sincerity 
only when conscience speaks to a man, and tells 
him that he is in fault — when, 

‘ Sitting in lamentation, 

In bitter mutterings and pain of heart. 

In evil weeping, in evil lamentation, 

He mourns like a dove ; tearfully night and day. 

To his merciful god like an ox he lows, (and) 

Bitter lamentation he constantly makes.’ i 
The Assyr.-Bab. conception of sin, however, 
differed from that prevailing in a Christian com- 
munity, as the failings of a religious man belong- 
ing to those ancient nationalities might be due to 
causes over which he had no control— the effects of 
the actions of evil spirits, or the ritual uncleanness 
brought about by acts of forgetfulness or by the 
effects of illness. The disadvantage arising from 
this consisted in the disfavour of the gods, or of 
the king as the gods’ representative, and there 
was a desire to avoid such disfavour in future by 
1 rAJiv.3pl.26, 50£f. 
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refraining from the commission of the misdeeds 
which brought it about. This, though not the 
Christian idea of conscience (including, as it does, 
the feeling of remorse), may have tencled to bring 
about the frame of mind which we understand 
thereby, or something akin to it. 

An excellent example of the heart-searchings 
of the Babylonians and their remorse of con- 
science is given by the 2nd tablet of the Sitrpu- 
series. Here the afflicted man has not only to ask 
himself whether he has committed the sins of 
blasphemy, uncleanness, bribery (?) to thwart the 
ends of justice, used false balances, removed his 
neighbour’s landmark, etc., but must also put to 
himself searching questions as to whether he has 
separated father and son (or other near relatives), 
refrained from freeing the captive, failed to enable 
the imprisoned to see the light of day, whether, 
being ‘ upright of mouth,’ his heart was neverthe- 
less faithless, and whether, while saying ‘Yes’ 
with Ms mouth, ‘ No ’ was in his heart.’^ As these 
queries run to about 80 lines, it will easily be 
recognized that the Babylonian, in his conscien- 
tiousness, was exceedingly thorough. 

In fact, we may, perhaps, see in the last of the 
following lines something expressing the idea 
which the word ‘conscience’ contains: 

* On account of his eye, which is filled with tears, [accept thou 
his] lamentation ; 

On account of his troubled face, [accept thou his] lamenta- 
tion ; 

On account of his mind (?), from which tears depart not, 
[accept thou his] lamentation ; 

On account of his lips, on which a bridle is placed, [accept 
thou his] lamentation ; 3 

On account of his hands, which rest spread abroad, [accept 
thou his] lamentation ; 

On account of his breast, which complains like a resounding 
flute, [accept thou his] lamentation.’ 3 

In tnis extract the breast, the seat of the feel- 
ings, may be regarded as the inner conscience 
of a man, and as practically synonymous with the 
heart, when used in the same sense. In the Laws 
of gammurabi, the person who had a complaint to 
make was recommended to go before Merodach 
and Zgrpanltum in- prayer, ‘ with perfection of 
heart.’ ‘Perfection of heart’ would, therefore, 
seem to have been an expression equivalent to 
freedom from the consciousness of sin — a clear 
conscience. In the fullest sense of the words, 
therefore, the great gods of Babylonia exacted, 
for their favour, not only that rectitude in the 
sight of the world which every right-minded per- 
son desires, but also a good conscience, such as 
would urge one to repentance, contrition, recon- 
ciliation, and restitution when the interests of his 
fellow-men were involved. 

Numerous inscriptions, mostly of the nature of 
penitential psalms and litanies, might be quoted 
in illustration of the above, but very little fi'esh 
information is to be obtained from them.** Their 
cumulative evidence, however, shows the Baby- 
lonians in a most favourable light, notwithstand- 
ing that the objects of their worship were the gods 
and goddesses of their national pantheon. Be- 
ligious in the extreme, the constant aim of the 
believer among them was a clear conscience, with- 
out which there was no hope of happiness, but, on 
the contrary, pain and grief in this world, and, to 
all appearance, separation in the world to come 
from the deity whom they w^orshipped, 

Literaturb, — ^T his is given in* the notes, 

T. G. Pinches. 

1 Zimmem, JBeitr. zur Eenntnis der bah, Rel,, Leipzig, 1896, 
pp. 2-7. 

2 Sumerian : Sumdum sikur-e hibhdta ira - . . . ; Babylonian : 
Ina ^apti-Su Sa lagaa nadd [bildt-m liqS .*]. 

3 Haupt, Afcirad. u. sumcr. KeUschrifttexte, Leipzig, 1881, no, 
19, with additions. The text being imperfect, the above render- 
ing is gi ven with reserve. For a j*endering without the additions, 
see Jastrow, Rel, Bab, u. Assyr, ii. (Giessen, 1908) p. 81, lines 
13-16. 

4 See Jastrow, op. dt. ii. 1-137 (‘ Klagelieder und Bussgebete 
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CONSCIENCE (Egyptian).— The actual word i 
* conscience ’ does not occur in the indexes of 
Egyptological works— which is a priori a signifi- 
cant fact. For not only must we^ suppose that the 
word has no exact e(iuivalent in the Egyptian 
vocabulary (any more than have the terms ‘ sanc- 
tion/ ‘morality/ ‘remorse/ etc.), but we must 
also conclude that the literature of ancient Egypt 
has nothing to say on the subject. Of course, we 
find numerous writings on propriety, on duty, on 
everything connected with the vast domain of 
ethics in general ; hut there is nothing that hears 
directly upon the phenomena of conscience m 
themselves. Since, on the other hand, we still 
find most delicate manifestations of what \ye 
might call an oraanized conscience in Egypt, in 
its literature and religions works, we must pre- 
sume that the Egyptians had quite a different 
conception of conscience from ours for both of the 
senses in which the word is used to-day. Psycho- 
logically, they connected it with very different 
phenomena, and with methods of perception of 
the ‘ego’ which are no longer ours. Morally, 
conscience was regarded as playing a part in con- 
cepts grouped in a difierent way from that followed 
by our method. Or, rather, Egyptian thought 
arranged the operations of the moral conscience 
in separate and independent categories, whereas 
we make them a unity. It would take too long 
to investigate whether this fact is due to the 
general inability of the Egyptians to make abs- 
tract definitions, or, on the other hand, to the 
method whereby Egyptian intellectual civilization 
originally formed the foundations of its know- 
ledge. The latter is probably the more correct 
view. 

These radical differences of terminology explain, 
at any rate, why the question has never yet been 
entered into in modern works of Egyptology. 
These speak very often of the moral culture of 
Egypt, but never of its conscience or of the pos- 
sible formation of the same (the work of Flinders 
Petrie, Beligion and Conscience^ is the only ex- 
ception at present ; but note also the restriction 
made in the Literature at the end of this 
article). In fact, the complete absence in ancient 
Egypt of definition or treatment of the subject 
forces us to a long process of reconstruction of the 
Egyptian conscience by means of the direct study 
of whatever implicit manifestations of conscience 
can be seen in the whole collection of Egyptian 
W3dtings. Thus, inscriptions such as a prayer, a 
hymn, a biography, or a copy of a deed or division 
or a lawsuit ; or testamentary or epistolary papyri ; 
or even magical incantations may supply a detail 
here or there ; and the sum of such contributions 
may gradually make it possible to reach a know- 
ledge of Egyptian conscience. This study is neces- 
sarily a very intricate one \ but it is indispensable 
for our ultimate understanding of the duties and 
divisions of Egyptian morality, of which so much 
has been said, w hat follows cannot be any more 
than a first attempt, of provisional character. 

It is a common thing to read that the Egyptians 
‘had a conscience superior to that of the other 
peoples of classic antiquity.’ Such an expi'ession 
IS ambiguous. Its actual meaning, as Petrie rightly 
notes {op. dt. 86), must be that the theoretical 
standards were nowhere so well defined and ap- 
parently so high as in Egypt. The gradual de- 
velopment of these standards can be followed in a 
long historical series of documents.^ But the 

1 Especially if we use documents very much neglected as a 
rule, such as: the ‘Negative Confession' of the Koman era; 
the ‘Buties of the Governor' (Eekhmara inscription), and, 
generally, the biographies of the first Theban empire. 
Hitherto we have made too exclusive a use of the celebrated 
ch. cxxv. of the Book of the Dead and of the * Treatises on 
Wisdom * (inaccurately called ‘ Treatises on Morality '). 


study of this evolution constitutes an inquiiw 
which belongs to moral and social history, ft 
amounts, in short, to an attempt to disentangle 
the notion of the co-ordinate moral system, with 
its sanctions and its more or less successful 
attempts at a codification of duties — the "whole 
being organized on the standards of which we have 
just spoken. An investigation of this nature must 
be accompanied by that of the word ‘ duty,’ be- 
cause it is connected logically with the conception 
of moral obligation, and with the various ques- 
tions attached thereto (nature of duty, categories, 
origins, sanctions, etc.). This has been the treat- 
ment followed in almost all the works occupied 
with the word ‘ conscience’ in general 

It appears, then, to have been a mistake to study the 
‘duties* of Egyptian morality in connexion with conscience, 
as Petrie has done {op. oit .) ; and an examination of his work 
shows precisely that, among the hundreds of obligations and 
prohibitions figuring among the duties, the majority (food 
tabus, ritual and sexual tabus, etc.) arise from sources quite 
apart from the true domain of conscience. 

We must, consequently, occupy ourselves ex- 
clusively with the phenomenon ‘ conscience ’ con- 
sidered by itself, i.e. that immediate intuition of 
good and bad, that inward feeling, insfcmctive 
(from its appearing innate), which shows^ itself 
contemporaneonsly with an action. There is in it 
a quasi-spontaneous disposition of the mind to 
make the judgment (which it forms on actions 
and intentions) subordinate to an idea that appears 
to he sui generis. 

Applying as it does to^ a dead race, and to a race 
which has left no didactic matter of its own on the 
subject, our study must be cautious, and should 
begin by limiting our field of inquiry as much as 
possible. Thus we must dismiss as too wide the 
definition that ‘conscience is the mass of intui- 
tions as to what is good or bad,’ because an ap- 
parent intuition may be an acquisition that has 
&eome so rapid by force of habit that it seems 
instinctive (either by individual education or by 
hereditary transmission of the tendency). This 
suggests the subject of physical movements (e.g. 
‘struggling’ movements) which seem instinctive, 
but are not necessarily innate. Petrie (op. eit 92) 
shows very clearly that similarly the body of in- 
tuitions which we call conscience is the accumu- 
lated heritage of centuries. Not one of the ap- 
parent ‘ intuitions ’ brought to light by Egyptian 
writings can be classed with any degree of cer- 
tainty amon" the primordial phenomena. They 
must be studied as one of the fundamental ele- 
ments of a social morality composed of all the 
individual consciences brought together, and it 
belongs to ethics to investigate how heredity has 
impressed them little by little until they have 
the force of instinct (cf. A. Leroy, Eeligton des 
primitifs, Paris, 1909, p. 211). 

Thus limited, the question comes to be whether 
there is in the body of Egyptian literature a 
means of defining the initial element (we must 
avoid the words ‘innate’ and ‘acquired’), or the 
earliest possible elements from which the Egyptian 
moral conscience seems to proceed. In a question 
of this type, if we do not want it to extend in- 
definitely, it is a good method of procedure to 
apply to Egypt the principal theories relating to 
the origin of conscience among primitive peoples, 
and to investigate whether what we kno^v of 
Egyptian religion and ethics agrees with them. 

At the very outset, it seems certain that the 
Egyptian conscience cannot be brought into con- 
nexion with the Divine world of the nation. The 
literary expressions employed in the question as 
to ‘ whether conscience is the herald of the Law- 
giver or the Lawgiver Himself ’ have no precise 
meaning here. If we can prove that social 
morality is the product of the body of individual 
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consciences, and show the initial separateness of 
morality and any given religious system, we see 
that this separation naturally affects the origin of 
conscience. Now this separation of morality from 
religious beliefs has been attempted time after 
time, since Tylor, in all the religions of nncml- 
ized or semi-civilized peoples. But nowhere is 
this phenomenon more scientifically clear than in 
Egypt, where, from the time of the pre-historic 
texts of the Eimerary Books to the Boman Em- 
pire, the accession of the gods to the domain of 
morality was a slow process. Bight down to 
near the latter period, Osiris was almost the only 
god connected with a moral idea (Ptah of Memphis 
is perhaps an exception, if we judge by the latest 
discoveries, in his temples, of steise to the name 
of ‘Ptah who hears the plaint of the wretched’ 
[cf. Petrie, Mem^hiSy i., Lond. 1908, p. 17 ft*]). 
The other gods neither prescribed nor taught any- 
thing of morality. They only punished those who 
did them wrong, and blessed their benefactors. It 
may even be remarked, as one of the strongest 
characteristics of Egyptian religions, that this 
neutrality of the gods persists throughout the 
whole domain of ethics. 

The systems which base conscience on ‘sym- 
pathy ’ seem incapable of explaining its manifesta- 
tions in Egypt. Not one of the texts of the 
monuments, e.p'. , or of the moral or popular litera- 
ture, makes any mention of, or even allusion to, 
anything of the nature of the Shinto doctrine of 
In Egypt, ‘ to follow the dictates of the 
heart ’ would lead to very different results from 
those of a fundamental concept 'that ‘the heart 
is good.’ On the contrary, the total impression 
given by Egyptian writings may be summed up 
in two remarks which do not favour this system. 
(1) We find a great lack of those ideas which are 
often regarded as indications of the ‘ sympathetic ’ 
origin of conscience. These are the feelings which 
are usually qualified with ‘ temporary sanction,’ 
and are called the pleasure and joy of doing good, 
and the remorse, regret, and repentance for evil- 
doing. Inversely, certain chafers of the Pyra- 
mids and the Book of the Bead, and certain 
reflexions of the popular tales, offer lamentable 
analogies, in point of ‘ sympathy,’ with the present 
mental status of the very lowest races among those 
studied in the Congo (cf. Notes sur la mefamiliaU 
et juridiqm de quelques populations au Congo 
Beige, seri iii. fasc. i, [Brussels, 1909]). (2) The 
study of ‘sanctions’ properly so called (of very 
different kinds, of course) reveals an organization 
(i.e. a formation) which shows its connexion with 
fundamental elements that are quite different, 
and perhaps even totally opposite. 

The history of this will be examined elsewhere (see Etijics). 
Here, however, u'e should note this tangle— -at first sight 
inextricable — of the most various fundamental sanctions. The 
lowest of these are based on violation of * tabus, ^ and have no 
possible connexion with any moral action whatever ; the others 
show themselves as consequences, conceived from a utilitarian 
point of view (and recognized as such bp experience)^ of in- 
coherent series of actions which are not arranged in any kind 
of rational groups. We see this in the absolute and persistent 
inabfiity of the Egyptians to compose any kind of reasonable 
list of sanctions. All that we find (Treatises on AVisdom, Book 
of the Dead, Maxims, Proverbs, Instructions, etc.) are lists 
formed in reference, not to classes of duties, but to the indi- 
viduals or forces whence these sanctions proceed : the gods, 
chiefs, the dead, the family. Sometimes, indeed, there is a 
suggestion of the motives of command or prohibition. But 
then we find a vast confusion : the career, renown, long life, 
the gratitude of men, business gains and losses, eschatological 
conditions, reciprocity, etc. Few documentary sources give 
the idea of a moral conscience with any other basis better 
than that of * innate goodness ^ or ‘ sympathy,* 

The innate appreciation of right and wrong, 
which many regard as the irreducible, constitu- 
tive element of the moral conscience, seems at 
first sight a good theory for Egypt, There is prob- 
ably no other ancient literature so impregnated 


with ideas of right and justice. Discourses like 
the one supposed to be addressed by the king to 
his vizier on the duties of the guardians of justice 
(cf. Newberry, BeMmaray Lond. 1900, p. 33), the 
statements of ch. exxv. of the Book of the Dead, 
and especially the constant references of the bio- 
graphical inscriptions to equity and hatred of 
wrong in all its moral and social forms, would 
seem to picture the very inmost mental state 
of the race. A critical examination of the texts, 
however, makes this tempting hypothesis un- 
tenable. In eschatology, we find that the idea 
of ‘ retribution ’ or that lofty idea of the ‘ average 
of years of good fortune’ (cf. Griffith, Stories of 
the High Priests, Oxford, 1900, pp. 41-66) is of very 
late appearance, and the most perfect injustice 
preceded it, for— as has been noticed — the famous 
‘ Negative Confession ’ confines itself to a magical 
affirmation without proofs. Finally, the moral 
concept which it supposes in relation to the actions 
of this life is not ancient in respect of its in- 
sertion in the Book of the Dead ; there is no 
getting over the plain fact that, while we have 
for several years been in possession of about two 
hundred specimens of the Book of the Dead of 
earlier date than the XVII Ith dynasty, we have 
not one containing a single line of the only moral 
chapter of this literature. It is the same with the 
ordinary inscriptions, where the development can 
he followed from the mastahas of the IVth dynasty. 
Bight and wrong do not appear at first except in 
the form of affirmations of the lawful ownership 
of various goods, or the absence of wrong done to 
those things of which the deceased has need — ^^vhich 
is quite a difierent thing. Even reducing it to its 
humblest form (as conceded, e.y., by Beville, Pro- 
UgonUne^y Paris, 1881, p. 276), we cannot reach the 
evidence of a primordial, irreducible element, con- 
sisting of an innate feeling of right, for any one 
of the ancient Egyptian cases. On the other hand, 
it is not easy to find satisfaction in a system like 
that taken up lately by Leroy (op. cit. 205), which 
posits at tiie outset an irreducible innate idea of 
right, while admitting the infinite and contra- 
dictory variety of practical applications. It is an 
evident paralogy to make, from the establishment 
of a connexion by mental operation, an entity 
existing by itself. The philological examination 
of the texts that one would apply to this special 
exposition might arrive some time at the evidence 
of the primitive confusion of the notions of good- 
ness and utility, hut never at an abstract concep- 
tion of right ; such a process would lead rather to 
conclusions remarkably like that suggested by 
the examination of the moral ideas of the races 
recently examined in Equatorial Africa, in the 
basin of the Congo, or in British East Africa. 

Petrie’s conclusion is the theory of utility brought 
to perfection by heredity (op. cit, 88). 

His views may be summed up as follows : The conscious idea 
of right and wrong conforms at its basis with what is useful 
or the reverse for the community. Passing centuries have 
gradually done aw'ay with this idea, and have imposed on the 
individual, and thereafter on bis descendants, respect for it (if 
not intelligence) ; so that his manner of appreciating it has, 
like hereditary movements, become instinctive. In fact, the 
primitive reasoning of the ancestor has been transmitted to 
his posterity in the form of propensities to conscience. 

This theory of Petrie’s is a remodelled form, to suit Egypt, 
of the conception that we find elsewhere in all sorts of 
analo|fOus forms ; e.fif. * le pr^cepte devient axiomatique dans la 
conscience par h6r^dit6 ’ (R6ville, op, cit. 276); or the elementary 
principles are M’utilitd, ropinion, les sentiments afiectifs, 
Ih6r6dit6’ (G. Le Bon, Premihres cimlimitons, ed. 1906, p. 95), 
etc. The whole idea seems well adapted to the Egyptian world, 
so well organized in all its w'orkings for social co-operation and 
utility. 

But this is a narrow basis, and must be 
broadened. Such a system does not explain why 
Egypt, having the same constitutive elements of 
conscience as the other African peoples, should 
have developed its moral conscience further than 
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they. A more precise and intricate mechanism 
must be found, and can be found— in the present 
writer’s opinion — in a careful examination of 
Egyptian literature. A total of 500 or 600 
proverbs, maxims, precepts, ideas, or thoughts of 
a moral type, extending from the IVth dynasty to 
the Christian era, will suffice for this inquiry, 
the business of which is not to define the idea of 
duty or its working out (see Ethics), but to 
find the elements of formation of what we call 
conscience in Egypt, The development of the 
utilitarian and social datum will appear as the 
result of the combination of two chief elements. 

The first consists essentially in the feeling that 
there is no indifferent action, and that every 
action has consequences for its author. This idea 
is by no means or the same nature as that of right 
and wrong. It is not even the idea of respon- 
sibility, but it contains the latter in embryo. ^ It 
also includes the future idea of reciprocity^ applied 
to the doer of the action. It thus reduces itself to 
the form : ‘ If I do this, the same will be done to 
me (or will happen to me) ’ ; then to the form : * I 
shall not do that, so that the same may not be 
done to me (or happen to me).’ A comparison of 
the mentality of the black African of to-day with 
the Egyptian texts makes it possible to hold that 
this idea of the necessary consequences of every 
good or bad action is a truly innate idea, or, if 
not innate, at least the most primitive instinctive 
idea that can be found. It aoes not presuppose, 
so far as appears, a developed intelligence or a 
long education. The African — to continue our 
illustration— is surrounded by an infinite number 
of forces and spirits of such importance that every 
human action and movement affects them, for 
good or ill— we mi^ht almost say, most often for 
ill. And this pessimism, rightly remarked as a 
characteristic of the African mind, is still visible 
in Egyptian literature. The action, with its con- 
sequences, agreeable or harmful or displeasing to 
one or other of those innumerable spirits and 
forces, begets the immediate perception of a good 
or evil consequence for the doer. This is clearly 
seen in the case of numerous interdictions of a 
ritual nature, or in the mysterious vengeance of 
^irits and gods offended unawares, or in violent 
deaths. ^ The famous ch. cxxv. itself, looked at 
from this point of view, shows itself to be com- 
posed from the very same elements as those of a 
Kavirondo or Ubangi native’s conscience. And 
the idea that other men, neighbours and fellow- 
men, are linked, by their death or by their 
guardian-spirits, to this sum of mysterious forces 
brought into motion by every action, seems to 
have supplied the natural means for the ex- 
tension of this primitive feeling. 

Whether the original mental operation is innate or not will 
not be discussed here. The positive fact is that what, in every 
case, is described as the first manifestation of the feeling of 
conscience among the *non-civilized' Africans is at the 
foundation of Egyptian mentality. ^ Experiment naturally gave 
this feeling definiteness and precision, and, low as we may 
judge it from the moral point of view, it started a great 
forward movement on the day when it became the idea of 
'^cessary reaiproeit^/f attached to the actions or intentions. 
We can still detect that stage very clearly in Egypt (especially 
in the popular tales), when this idea is embodied in the vague 
form of a sort of ‘ fatality,* whose consequences man lets 
loose by his own action. It is only later, and in a very 
imperfect form, that this mechanism is connected with precise 
interventions : (1) with the dead as punishing or rewarding 
(of., e.g., the expression *your gods [i.e, your deified dead] wifi 
bless you if you do,’ etc.) ; (2) with the ^ardian-deities of the 
dead. And yet, even in historic times, the perception of the 
results of the evil action is attached to forces that are quite 
vague and undefined, such as chance, misfortune, and accident. 
These are the survivals, modified by time, of the ‘ spirits* of the 
most ancient Egyptian beliefs. Never have national religions 
been able to rise higher. 

If we find at the base of Egyptian thought first 
fear, and then, with progress, the idea of personal 
responsibility, we must demonstrate why finally 


this sort of ‘conscience’ later developed so 
differently in Egypt and among the African 
peoples of whom we have been speaking. A 
second factor came into play, wdiich was indis- 
pensable to the evolution, and it seems that it 
'was this factor which organized tiie Egyptian 
conscience, with its special traits, with its im- 
perfections— but also with its nobility. The 
second element consists very proliahly in the idea 
of order, or the idea of the harmony of the world 
— ^later designated by the word K6a-po^, The first 
knowledge of ‘order’ in the progress and forces 
of the world naturally began as purely material 
order, in the domain of physics and geography. 
We have exiolained in art. (JALENBAE (Egyptian) 
the important part played in this question by the 
observation of the stars, and the idea that the 
Divine influences of the stellar powers governed 
the world. As the heavenly vault set the example 
of order, and directed events on earth, the know- 
ledge of the laws and harmonies of the sensible 
world followed. A relation of this kind between 
the astral world and the earth seems to have been 
made very much more natural in Egypt by the 
character of the climate, in which the regularity 
of certain rhythms and the well-defined character 
of certain opposites were noticeable (the periodicity 
of the Nile’s rise, the fixity of the seasons and 
winds, the contrast between the desert and the 
valley, etc.). The knowledge of this supposed 
co-relation helped the Egyptians to establish the 
first ideas of the correspondence that could exist 
beWeen this regular rhythm of the material world 
and the individual efforts of men to associate their 
own activity therewith in a beneficial manner. 
Hence arose a more and more clear comprehension 
of the identity of what is useful for man with 
what is indicated by the order of astral powers. 
Such a conviction must in its turn engender 
gradually, as the foundations of intuitive con- 
science, the ideas of the necessity of all uniting 
together for the common struggle, of the necessity 
of solidarity, of the superiority of the general 
interest over the particular, and of the dependence 
of the individual upon the community. 

The whole question, then, in the special case of Egypt, turns 
upon the theory that the origin of conscience * se rattache aux 
efforts faits par rhomme depuis la pr^histoire pour se civiliser 
par la coopdration et la solidarity* (u. Le Bon, OrigineSi 1000, p, 
191). But, instead of general hypotheses, we have here docu- 
mentary evidences of this evolution ; 6.g. in the very frequent 
references in the ancient texts to the important rdie, from a 
moral standpoint, filled by the questions relating to water, 
irrigation, and the struggle a^nst the desert (cf. ch. cxxv. of 
the Book of the Bead ; cerbsnn passages in the panegyrics of 
the lords of Syut in the Xth dynasty ; or of Beni Hasan in the 
Xllth, etc.). The idea of a higher authority and an earthly 
hierarchy being necessary in this worldj as they are in the 
celestial world, for the common good, is also a result of a 
conscience based on the vision of the KSirg-og ; this vision has 
likewise impregnated all the literature of the * moral ’ type. 

In conclusion, from the vague fear common to 
all primitive societies, the nature and climate of 
Egypt developed the more fertile and definite idea 
of an arrangement of the forces and beings of the 
sensible world into regular armies, some of which 
are man’s allies and preside over the progress of 
the world, while others try to harass the world 
and so hurt man. The comprehension of con- 
sequences was followed by the comprehension of 
the necessity of social order, the comprehension of 
social interest, etc. Owing simply to its complex 
origin, Egyptian conscience never succeeded, in its 
reasoned elaboration of duties, in separating ritual 
taMi from the obli^tion of the moral domain. 
These were for the Egyptian two different forms 
of the necessary co-operation of men for the main- 
taining of the order requisite to society. 

A satisfying counter-proof of this view is supplied by a 
comparison with a certain number of living races in the un- 
civilized parts of Africa, It might be concluded that the 
degree of organization of the moral conscience in Africa is 
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usualljr proportionate to the clearness of the conception of 
order in the terrestrial world, meteorological or astronomical 
(cf., the comparative series of the collection of Mono- 
grapMes descriptu'es by Van Overbergb, Brussels, 1907 ff., with 
what is said of the Bavili and of Benin by B, E. Bennett, it t the 
Bach of the Black 3Ian*8 Mmdt London, 1906, and Nigeria 
Studies, 1910, for the various manifestations of conscience 
among these peoples). 

Tile Egyptian idea, then, ends in something 
very analogous to the statement of Chinese 
wisdom, that the natural order of the world is 
hound up with its political, social, and moral 
ordei’, and is even quite identical with it. 
Only— in spite of passages of certain texts — the 
Egyptians do not seem to have been able to 
formulate this view with the same theoretical 
clearness. It is in any case curious to notice— 
and here we have probably more than a simple 
coincidence — that, just as tne sanctions of Taoism 
in China are of late date, so in Egypt the organi- 
zation of sanctions (rewards and imnish- 

ments in permanent categories) <iid not appear 
until well after the actual organization of the 
moral conscience. 

The history of this organization will be discussed in art. Ethics. 
We need only observe here (1) that the material /cd!<r/xoff has 
become harmony, equity, and moral and intellectual truth by 
a series of evolutions which can be shown philologically by the 
series of Egyptian texts, and that this series is analogous to the 
series which has gradually transformed the data on the human 
voice, cry, or vibration, into concepts where the word * voice " 
is taken to mean the spoken word, and then becomes the I 
equivalent of X«5yos ; and (2) that the appearance of the moral 
conscience, based on the comprehension of the /cd<rjao9, does 
not in any way assume the attribution of a properly so-called 
moral character to the beings or forces directing the /cd(rp.o?. 
These simply did their own work in this world, without ever 
making any express demand upon the Egyptian’s co-operation ; 
and the latter simply sought, for his own good, to bring his 
efforts into harmony with those of the directors of the supposed 
order. Hence he derived, among innumerable other acquisi- 
tions, a certain number of ideas on conscience, morality, 
interdictions, obligations, etc. A significant fact in this 
respect is that, in the majority of cases, the sanctions of these 
obligations and interdictions are tacked on to all possible kinds 
of beings and things, except beings of a Divine character. 

Litbraturb.— -A s was said at the beginning, the only work 
really dealing with the subject is W. M. Flinders Petrie’s 
little hook. Religion and Conscience in Ancient Egypt, London, 
1898. Even here we must observe that the real question of 
conscience is treated only on pp. 86-109, the rest of the book 
being practically given up to a summary of Egyptian mythology 
(pp. 1-86), and an examination of the vanous categories of 
duties (pp. 109-163). GEOBGE EoHOAKT. 

CONSCIENCE (Greek and Bomau).— L 
Greek, — i. Definition. — Conscience operates 
when the individual passes an intellectual judg- 
ment on definite acts, accomplished or purposed, 
of his own, and decides whether these acts are 
right or wrong. Such judgments, being self- 
regarding, are always accompanied by self-satis- 
faction, or self -dissatisfaction, according as the 
individual feels he has fulfilled, or fallen short of, 
the moral law ; conscience punishes or ajiproves, 
deters or suggests. It has an intellectual side and 
an emotional side; it may be enlightened or the 
reverse, sensitive or the reverse. Its enlighten- 
ment is to be estimated by the moral ideal of 
the individual ; he may obey the moral law through 
fear of punishment here or hereafter; through 
hope of reward here or hereafter ; or simply in 
order to realize the ideal self. The most educated 
conscience is that of the man who has the highest 
ideal, who wishes to realize the best life of which 
humanity is capable. The sensitiveness of con- 
science depends partly upon heredity, and partly 
upon habit and training. Some people naturally 
feel their shortcomings more acutely than others, 
while indulgence in vice always tends to lessen the 
shame felt at such indulgence. 

2. Homer and early times. — Although there is 
embedded in the Greek language the notion, in 
later times developed by philosophers, that virtue 
and sin have an intellectual side (Homer^s phrase 
for ‘versed in wickedness’ is %defii<rTta 


‘knowing lawless deeds’ [see, for example, Ocl. ix. 
189, 428, XX. 287]), yet the most common moral 
terms used in early times refer to the emotional 
side of conscience. In Homer we have : (1) aldths 
(aiS^opaL), used of those who feel reverence towards 
the gods {IL xxiv. 503 ; ix. 269, xxL 28), 
towards suppliants or guests (J/. i. 23, 377, xxi. 
74, xxii. 419; Od. iii. 96, iv. 326), or of those who 
inhibit their passions in order to realize some 
higher end (J^. v. 530, vi. 442, vii. 93, xiii. 122, 
XV. 561, 657, 661, xxiv, 44 ; Od, iii. 24, vi. 66, 221, 
viii. 172, 324, 480, xiv. 140, xjf. 171). The sub- 
stantive may be rendered ‘ shame at ofiending gods 
or men,’ ‘respect for the moral rebuke of others,’ 
‘modesty,’ ‘sense of honour,’ ‘self-respect.’ (2) 
If aWths sometimes approximates to the ‘ lawgiving 
conscience ’ which precedes an act, alax^vopat {Od, 
vii, 305, xviii. 12, xxi, 323) generally represents 
the shame (or the fear of it) inflicted by the 
‘judging conscience,’ although it is not always 
possible to distinguish between the terms. (3) 
The indignation felt by others at transgression is 
represented by (J^. vi. 351; Od. ii. 136, 

xxii. 40), but occasionally pipeais is seif-regarding 
(0^. ii, 64, 138, iv. 158; Jl. xvi. 544, xviL 254), 
and on one occasion {Od, i. 263) Oeoifs vofioorltero 
means ‘ he stood in awe of the gods.’ (4) A feeling 
of reverence for the rights of humanity is expressed 
in IL xviii. 178 by ericas, and in IL vi. 417 oy the 
verb cre^dcraaro. 

The moral sanctions of the Homeric Greek were 
thus (i.) fear of the gods, (ii.) respect for public 
opinion {(pAns dvdpQv, Od, xxi. 323), and (iii. ) self- 
respect (Helen calls herself * a dog,’ IL vi. 356), and 
a sense of honour which sometimes led to deeds of 
heroism. Achilles would rather die than fail to 
avenge his friend Patroclus {IL xviii. 95 ff.) — an 
instance of devotion to duty which Socrates, in the 
Platonic Apology (28 CD), quotes with strong 
approval. Conscience, in fact, was acting, although 
as yet no special word existed to represent it, 
while the intellectual side was less developed than 
the emotional. 

3. Individual merged in the citizen. — The char- 
acteristically Greek respect for public opinion 
found freer scope as city life developed, and as 
State discipline became tlie chief educator of the 
Greek people. The citizen looked upon morality 
as submission to the will of a corporate body. 

‘ We lie here in obedience to our country’s com- 
mands,’ was the epitaph of the noblest heroes that 
Greece ever prodiicea. The law, in fact, was 
invested with a peculiar sanctity of its own, and 
the individual found moral satisfaction in yielding 
implicit obedience to the powers that be ; in modern 
language, he surrendered his conscience to the 

f eneral conscience, and was content to be guided 
y the latter. Plato {Crito, 51 E) makes Socrates 
personify the Laws, who point out that every 
citizen has virtually agreed to abide by them, and 
not to prefer his own sense of right and wrong. 
That such was the belief of the historical Socrates 
is shown by Xenoph. if cm. IT. iv. 12, where rd 
vbfjapov is equated with rh diKaiop, It was generally 
felt that the vast majority of men needed some 
strong external constraint. Hesiod ( Works, 182 if. ) 
dreads the departure of moral fear from the earth, 
and the Platonic Protagoras {Frot, 322 B C) calls 
and Uk^i the bonds of political and social life. 
The language of ^schylus is stronger still . ‘ Who,’ 
asks Athene {Bum, 699), ‘ is righteous if he fear 
nothing?’ In a remarkable passage of the Aja<c 
of Sophocles (1073 if.) it is stated that <i>6^os and 
albths are a necessary defence to both States and 
armies; that only Bbos and alcrxpvv bring a 
man safety. Plato, in a yet more striking passage 
{Laws, 699 C), makes fbpos and aldd>s responsilde 
for the Athenian victories over Persia. The 
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Athenians, he says, had a despotic mistress in 
through whom they were the willing slawes 
of the laws (698 B), and those who would be good 
must be similarly disciplined. 

4. Unwritten laws. — But, in spite of the teH' 
dency to merge morality in legality, the Greek 
was aware that the individual ought to form 
moral judgments for himself when the laws were 
silent. The jurymen at Athens swore to decide 
suits according to the laws, but, when these were 
no guide, to judge the case convscientiously {yv6^i[i 
ry dpi<rr'(}j Aristotle, Bhet. i. 15. 5 ; cf. JSscIi. Mu7n>, 
67 4). Again, the Greek acknowledged certain great 
‘unwritten laws,* of which Socrates (Xenoph. 
Mem. IV. iv. 19 f.) mentions four-— to worship tlie 
gods, honour parents, avoid incest, and repay 
benefactors. Occasionally the unwritten laws 
might clash with those of the State; then the 
individual must decide between them. The tra- 
gedians are constantly depicting situations in 
which a character has to choose between the 
traditional code and some higher moral end, 
Philoctetes is a good example, while Antigone 
readily faces death rather than obey the edict of 
Creon, and, by leaving her brother unburied, 
violate the unwritten laws, 

5. Decay of State discipline.— It is remarkable 
that the notion of conscience was more clearly 
apprehended just at the time when the morality 
or the masses began to decline, that is, during tlie 
period subsequent to the outbreak of the Pelopon- 
nesian War. The reason is partly that, as 
the State discipline slackened, the vicious and 
weaker characters, no longer having so firm a 
check upon them, grew more immoraJ, while the 
stronger and nobler natures (not necessarily the 
philosophers) learned to obey an inner law of 
righteousness. But the latter were comparatively 
few, and Plato, in the second book of the EepuhliOi 
repeats the story of Gyges* ring in such a way as 
to show his own belief that the many are incapable 
of being virtuous for the sake of virtue. .. 

6. Decay of State religion.— Not only the State 
discipline, but the belief in the State religion, had 
by this time lost mnch of the power it once pos- 
sessed, Few thinking men continued to believe 
in the existence, let alone the providence, of Zeus, 
Apollo, and the other Olympians. The story toW 
by Herodotus (vi. 86) of Glaucus and the Delphic 
oracle illustrates how the State religion had once 
been, in some respects at least, a good moral 
influence. When, however, the Divine sanction 
failed to exert effective control, the individual 
conscience more clearly manifested itself. In yet 
another way did the decay of belief in the Olympic 
pantheon further the development of the iaea of 
conscience : the early Greek had thought, witli a 
strange inconsistency, that the gods both tempted 
men to sin and punished sin ; at first he blamed 
the gods for leading him astray ; then, deprived of 
this excuse, he began to blame himself. 

7. Other components in Greek religion. — But 
there were other and more abiding components 
than Olympian worship in the religion of the Greeks. 
One should note the ^ap/xa/cds?, or scapegoat, men- 
tioned by Hipponax (frag. 4ff., ed. Bergk) and 
Aristophanes (Frogs, 733). Fear of spirits (prob- 
ably Pelasgian in origin, as it is not to be found 
in Homer), especially dread of a murdered man's 
ghost, gave rise to the ideas of an avenging 
deity (dXdo-rwp), and of blood-gnilt (TaXa/tj/a2os, 
wpoarrpSiram, ivayijs). The latter might infect a 
whole family, or even a State (Thuc. vii. 18). 
Doubtless at first the infection (/ilacr/ia, pjuctos) was 
regarded as sometliing material, to be cleansed by 
expiatory ceremonies, or it might even be per- 
sonified (Furies,^ p/qrphs ^jKOTOL K{fV€s [iFsch. Choeph, 
1051 ]) ; but in time the doctrine was spiritualized. 


Xenophon (Cgrop. vili. vii. 18) speaks of the fears 
that the souls of wronged persons bring upon 
murderers, and of the avenging spirits (TraXap^ralovs) 
which they cause to visit the unholy ; while Euri- 
pides interprets the Furies of A£scliylus as the 
stings of conscience (Orestes, 396). 

Orphism introduced the doctrine that the soul 
was exiled from heaven because of sin, and that 
reunion could be achieved only by purification. 
In Homer the gods lead men to transgress, but 
Orphism taught that guilt arose from man himself. 
Abstinence and rites were the Orphic means ^ of 
cleansing ; but, however degrading this teaching 
might be in unscrupulous hands (Plato, Hep. ii. 
364 E), it was possible to give it a spiritual 
interpretation (pytTreO^ai koi,k6t7jtos [Empedocles, 
406, ed, Karsten]), and it most certainly helped to 
foster a sense of sin. The doctrine of bfLoica(ns 
(becoming like unto God) is Orphic in origin, and 
gave to the world an ideal which increased in 
moral value as the idea of the Divine nature was 
purified and ennobled. According to Orphism, 
man was good and bad, Divine and human. The 
realization of man’s dual nature iinist have tended 
to develop the individual conscience. In the 
Pythagorean sect, which owed much to Orphism, 
examination of the conscience was enjoined (ac- 
cordingto C. Martha, Etudes morales su7*ya7itlqxiit6, 
1883) from early times, and in the Eimolytm ed 
Euripides we have an Orphic who is horrified at 
the suggestion to commit a sexual offence.^ In the 
history of morals the idea of physical impurity 
generally precedes, and leads up to, the conception 
of a guilty soul. 

8. Morality and the human heart— 
origin may have been, the 6th cent, witnessed the 
development of the idea that the human soul (fvxh, 
g>p'liVyVovs) is the supreme judge in the sphere 
of morality. The mere fact that pliilosophers like 
Xenophanes criticized the Homeric theology on 
moral grounds, shows that they regariled human 
nature as superior to religious tradition. This 
thought is specially prominent in the plays of 
Enripides. The Ion is an angry protest of the 
human soul against a conscienceless god who 
ravishes maids and leaves them to their shame 
(/c^^, 892 ; cf. 880). The heart of man is considered 
by Euripides to be the seat— possibly tlie source— 
of virtue and of vice. Chastity is said to reside in 
the human pims (Bacckcv, 314, 315, liipp- 79, Tro. 
987, 988) ; Tlieonoe (Eel, 1002, 1003) has a ‘ mighty 
shrine of righteousness* in her (pirns ; the unhappy 
Phmdra exclaims, ‘ My hands are pure ; the stain 
is on my soul* (Eipp. 317). Conscience the law- 
giver and conscience the accuser are lx>th manife.st 
in these dramas. The countryman in the Elcctra 
is too honourable to consummate the marriage 
which has been forced upon Electra ; Macaria goes 
voluntarily and readily to an awful death in order 
to save her kindred ; Orestes is tormented by the 
consciousness of matricide. Like many othei" men 
of a sensitive moral nature, Euripides is painfully 
aware that the times are out of joint ; oaths are 
no longer sacred, and al6c6s has vanislied from tha 
earth (Medea, 439), This dramatist, perhaps more 
than his great predecessors, admired the heaut^’ of 
self-sacrifice; Alcestis and J^Iacaria are worthy 
successors to Prometheus and Antigone, 

The Greek of the 5th cent, was thus fully awanj of the 
working- of conscicnee, and he began to use speeial words to 
describe it. These laid stress, not upon liie emotion winch 
follows a judgment of conscience, but upon tiie intelb.-ctual 
character of that judgment. One word is ffi/j-'rota, ‘deep 
thought' (Eurip. And. 805), whicii does not appear to hare 
become popular in the moral sense. Another is 
‘understanding,' used by Euripides to describe Uia remorse of 
Orestes (Or. 396), by Slenander (fr. incerfe, $6, Meineke), who 
says that ‘conscience doth make cowards/ and by Poiylnus 
(xviu. xxvi. 13). The last passage is to this effect : ‘Tliorc is 
no more terrible witness, or more formidable at.H-uscr. than the 
conscience that dwells in each man’s soul,’ But the most 
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common term is the verb cnivotSa, with its participial substan- 
tive TO awGiBos, meaning either (a) ‘ to be cognizant,* or (&) ‘ to 
share in the knowledge of another.* This verb expresses at 
once the intellectual character of a judgment of conscience 
and the dual nature of human personality. It is inapossible to 
decide when the term first acquired its moral meaning, but it is 
used of a clear conscience by Sophocles (ap, Stob. Flor. xxiv. 6) 
and (with a negative) by Plato (JSep. 331 A, (XTiSev iavr^ 
aStKoy ivyei-Sort -^deta eAirtff), and of a guilty conscience by 
Euripides (Or. 396) and by Aristophanes (IFasps, 999, Thes:tn. 
477). Stobsaus has collected a number of passages dealing with 
TO arwetSos in his Fiorilegium, ch. xxiv., and it is interesting to 
note that he attributes to , Pythagoras an exhortation ‘to feel 
shame most of all before oneself,’ and the statement that 
conscience deals more cruel blows than the lash. We are 
reminded that the Pythagoreans laid stress upon self-examina- 
tion, not as an exercise of memory, but as a moral discipline. 

One other word for conscience may he noted here. A scruple 
is sometimes called ei/6v/uov, ‘something lying heavy on the 
heart* (Herod, viii. 64; Thuc. vii. 60; Antipho, Teirac. ii. 1, 2, 
4, 9 ; Soph. (Ed. Tyr. lfBQ ; Eurip. Ser. Fur. 722). 

9 . Shame before the self.— -A clearer distinction 
now begins to be drawn between the shame which 
results from fear of punishment or disgrace, and 
the shame which accompanies loss of self-respect, 
Democritus, a profound moralist without an ethical 
system, looks for happiness in serenity of soul 
(fr. 9-11, ed. Natorp), Sin should be avoided, not 
throngh fear, but because it ought to be avoided 
(Bih rb deov, fr. 45). Even when alone, a man 
ought not to do or say anything base. He should 
be ashamed before himself rather than before 
others (fr. 42). He should no more do evil when 
nobody will learn about it than when everybody 
will do so ; it is best to reverence oneself (iavrbv 
fidXio-Ta aldeiaffai, fr. 43). The Attic orators not 
only emphasize the uneasiness of conscience result- 
ing from the fear of discovery, but also extol the 
life that is free from self-reproach, although the 
t'wo ideas are sometimes combined. iStipho 
(TetraL i. 3, 3) mentions as moral checks both fear 
(ipd^os) and dread of sin (ddtx/a), and he thinks that 
a jury will be influenced by respect for ‘ the gods, 
piety (tov e 6 < 7 €^ous), and themselves’ ((?r. vL 3, cf. 
also vi. 1 ). Isocrates 39 A) bids us envy not 
the rich, but those conscious of no sin. Fear of 
punishment or of disgrace may be impHed here, 
but a clearer note is sounded in [Isocrates] 5 B : 
* Never expect to hide a sin. Even if others learn 
nothing of it, you will be conscious of it yourself,’ 
Lysias (Or. xix. 59) speaks of one who thought 
that a good man ought to help his friends, even 
though nobody should know about it. In the 
pseudo-Demosthenic speech against Aristogiton, 
the writer says (780) that ‘there are altars of 
justice, discipline, and honour (aldovs) among all 
men ; the fairest and holiest are in the soul and 
nature of the individual.’ Socrates is made in the 
Xenophontic Apology (§ 5) to avow that in the 
past he has enjoyed the most pleasant possession 
a man can have, the consciousness that his life has 
always been holy and just (cf. also 'Kjm. Apol. 
§ 24, and Stoh. Flor. xxiv. 13). Finally, a frag- 
ment of the comic poet Diphilus {ap. Stob. xxiv. 1 ) 
denies that a man who is not ashamed before him- 
self when he has done wrong can be ashamed before 
others who are ignorant of it. 

10 . Philosophy and conscience.— It has been 
maintained, and as energetically denied, that this 
clearer realization of the shamefulness of sin is 
to be attributed to the work of the philosophers. 
Both seem to have been due to the same cause, 
namely, the decay of old beliefs, but it is perhaps 
unreasonable to deny a real, though indefinite, 
influence to philosophic ethics. It should be 
noticed, however, that criJj^oiSa and rb (rweiBbs are 
popular, not philosophic, expressions. 

There are plenty of examples throughout the 
course of Greek literature and Greek history of 
the mdividual deliberately following the dictates 
of his better self, but such acts are rarely associ- 
ated with the words employed to designate * con- 


science.’ The latter (r 6 crumS^y, etc.) generally 
refer, not to the law-making conscience, but to 
an adverse decision of the Judging conscience, and 
to the self-dissatisfaction which accompanies it. 
Now, it was with the enlightenment of morality 
that Greek ethical philosophy chiefly concerned 
itself. As a rule it passed over the shame thafc 
accompanies wrong-doing, and never tried to make 
it the highest moral motive. Convinced that vice 
is ignorance, both Socrates and Plato devoted their 
lives to educating the moral sense ; and Plato 
constantly insists that mere conscientiousness, 
like that, for example, of Euthyphro, is not suffi- 
cient. But if sin is nothing more than a mistaken 
notion of what is good, no j>lace is left for shame 
and remorse. Carried to its logical conclusion, 
the doctrine denies either the existence or the 
reasonableness of moral praise and moral blame. 
Socrates trusted to reason to guide him aright 
in moral (questions, and doubtless fathered any 
scruples he might occasionally feel on his baig,bvLov 
—probably a hallucination of the sense of hearing. 

( 1 ) Flato. — Plato regarded as true morality onty 
that which springs from knowledge of the idea of 

f ood. Morality founded on fear he continually 
isparages, especially if the fear he that of public 
opinion (cf. Grito^ 47 C, Fhmdo^ 82 A B, and Euthy- 
phroy 12 C), though he admitted that the majority 
of men were incapable of ‘ philosophic ’ virtue, and 
should be compelled to obey, not the fluctuating 
general conscience, but the dictates of philosophic 
rulers {Bep. 519, 520). Consequently, at 6 < 6 s is for 
the many rather than for the few, and it and fear 
form the two warders of the ideal State [Bep. 
465 B), Towards the end of his life, Plato empha- 
sized more the value of awe and reverence. Every 
legislator, he says in the (647 A), will hold 
moral fear in high honour: fear, law, and true 
reason are the principles that keep the appetites 
in check {783 A) ; strong public opinion restrains 
a man from incest, the fear of committing which, 
even unknowingly, makes a man ready to kill 
himself (GEdipus, Macareus, 838 C). But what 
Plato valued was the fear that checks crime, not 
the shame that follows it, and he therefore set 
little store by the p<mular conception of rb (rvvuUs ; 
it is the old man Cephalus in the Bopuhlic^ 'the 
representative of the old morality, who is made to 
sound the praises of a ‘ conscience void of ofience,’ 
and to enlarge on the terrors of the wicked. 

Conscience the lawgiver, though w’orking in the 
hearts of men, was as yet but feebly apprehended 
as an idea, and herein the work of Plato bore fruit. 
The keynote of his ethical philosophy is that the 
pally virtuous man must know what the good is, 
i.e. must have an educated morality. And when 
a man knows what virtue is, he cannot help acting 
virtuously ; for no one is voluntarily wicked. 
Sin is a disease of the soul (GorgiaSf 479 B), 
and he who sees this will submit to anything, 
even to death, to rid himself of the plague. Even 
though the gods and men are unaware who is 
righteous and who is not, righteousness accom- 
panied by all the punishments of sin is better 
than unrighteousness accompanied by all the re- 
wards of virtue [Bep. 366 DE). Plato felt that 
the enlightened soul, brought face to face with 
sin in all its nakedness, would turn from it in 
disgust. 

( 2 ) Aristotle. — ^Aristotle, taking the end of man to 
be a full and virtuous life, the result of habituation 
and practical wisdom, never discusses conscience. 
The first principles of the science of human con- 
duct, he thought, were perceived immediately, by 
a kind of intuition {ato-dir}crLs, Ethics, 1142 a). He 
values highly self-respect, and the beauty and 
desirableness of virtuous actions ; he regards 
sometimes as modesty, befitting only the young 
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(1128 b), sometimes as a sbrinking from tbe iigli- but the philosophers laid stress upon educating 
ness of sin (1116 a, 1179 b). Emphasizing as much this better self, and thereby enlightening moraiity. 
as Plato the necessity of an enlightened intelligence Of the individualistic schools, the fetoics msisted 
for truly virtuous conduct, Aristotle did good on obedience to an inner law of reason, the Epi- 
service by insisting (again with Plato, Laws^ 653 B) cureans on the fears that follow wrong-doing. 1 he 
upon the importance of training youth by habitua- growth of the idea of conscience was due to the 
tion to love good and to hate evil 1104 b). development of the people; philosophy merely 

(3) Stoics, — It has been held that the Stoics, tried to^inspire higher ideals by which conscience 

with their individualism, their doctrine of the self- might judge. As the notion of conscience 
sufficiency of man, their neglect of public opinion, veloped, morality appears to have declined.^ Ihe 
their elaboration of the idea of duty {irpotr^Kov, relaxation of the bonds of external discipline, 
KaTdpeujfia), and their exhortations to live a life while it’ caused the few to acknowledge an inner 
according to the Divine reason implanted in the judge and lawgiver, allowed the many to sink into 
heart of man, did much to develop the notion of superstition and moral degradation, 
conscience. Some believe that they coined the It should be noticed in conclusion that among 
word but this is more than unlikely. By the Greeks conscience was as yet scarcely con- 

avvelSricrLs conscience is described in the (of course nected with religion. The Christian’s conscience 
apocryphal) sayings of Bias and Periander recorded accuses the sinner before God ; the Greek’s con- 
by Stobceus (Flor, xxiv. 11 , 12 ), in Wis 17^^, in the science accused him before himself. Of. general 
!NT, in Diodorus (iv. 65. 7 : dik ttiv eweWricriv tov art, CONSCIENCE, 

fitxrovs eh fmvlav irepUffTTj'jj in Lncian {Amores, 49), II. Moman , — The Greeks, although they had 
and in the proverbs assigned to Menander (Mono^ many words denoting the emotions connected with 
sticha^ 654 : conscience is a god to all mortals), moral self-criticism, failed to bring into common 
Chrysippus (Diog. Laert. vii. 85) used the word, use any term summing up all their experience of 
but he meant, not conscience, but consciousness, the action of conscience ; the Eomans, richer in 
Even the later Stoic writers, Epictetus and Marcus words denoting obligation, crystallized into con- 
Aurelius, though they constantly mention the scientia the difierent aspects of conscience soon 
action of conscience, seem purposely to avoid the after Stoic teaching began to be effective, 
word crvjfeldija-is. The fact is that all the Greek i. Common moral terms, one of the 
words for ‘conscience’ look, with scarcely an ex- commonest moral terms, signifies a sense of duty, 
ception, to conscience the judge, and are associated not only towards the gods (Cicero, de Nat, Deor, i. 
with shame. Plutarch, in his famous description 115, Top, 90), but also towards country, parents, 
of conscience {Moraliay 476 E), says, in wonderfully and friends. It combines the notions of loyalty, 
modern language, that it wounds and pricks the respect, and (sometimes) affection. (faithful- 

soul, Thought, which softens other pains, only ness, trustworthiness), ‘ the foundation of justice* 
increases this ; the guilty mind punishes itself. (Cic. de Off, i. 23),^ was thought to be a virtue 
The Greeks, familiar as they were with the work- peculiarly characteristic of the early Homans. It 
ing of conscience the legislator, had no special word is combined with pudor^ and probitas in Cicero 
to describe it, although its emotional side is hinted Bep, iii. 28), and moralists insisted that it meant 
at in Now, the Stoics attributed ‘absence loyalty to intention rather than to the spoken 

of emotion* [MBua) to their wise man; yet, word {de Off, i. 40). The formula ex animi 
though he would not entertain fear of disgi’ace sententia was used of conscientious fulfilment of 
(Diog. Laert. vii. 112 , 116), he would feel an oath, while denoted the shame which 

It was the legislating conscience, 6p0b^ X 670 S, that prevents or follows a violation of the moral law. 
the Stoics emphasized ; but, while Homan Stoicism But in no term is the notion of conscience more 
came to express this by conscientiay among the clearly implied than in religio. Originally used 
Greeks it had no generally recognized name. of a feeling of awe towards an unknown object, it 

(4) Epicureans,— VerYiops it was the Epicureans came to mean a scruple as to the proper means of 

who developed the idea or a guilty conscience, and propitiating a divinity. Cicero distinguishes it 
this %vould account for the Stoics avoiding the from ; and though, when applied to the 

term <rwe£5T;«rts. At any rate, Epicurus held that worship of the gods, it contains little moral mean- 
sin is an evil only because of the fear of discovery ing, when used metaphorically it often denotes or 
(Diog, Laert. i. 151), and a graphic description of implies the action of conscience. Thus Cicero corn- 
conscience the accuser is to be found in the poems bines it with auctoritas, mqxdtaSy and timor 
of the Epicurean Lucretius {de Ber. Nat, iii. 1014- in describing the character of certain witnesses, and 
1023, cf. iv. 1135), Probably, however, philosophy, it often denotes conscientious carrying out of a 
whether Stoic or Epicurean, had less influence than duty {ad Fam, xi. 29, pro Font, xiv. [40], pro 
the facts of moral experience, which were more Cbm. xv. [45] ; Livy, xxiii. 11 ). The remorse 

and more cossciously realized by the popular mind, caused by conscience is not infrequently described 

II. Summary. — From the earliest times the by such phrases as ammt (Lhy, vi, 34), ifor- 

Greeks had terms referring to the emotional side menta pectoris Ann, vi. 6 ), and flagella mentis 
of conscience in most of its aspects. From the end (Quint. Declam, xii. 28 ; cf. Juv. xiii. 194, 195). 
of the 5 th cent, (rt/vecns and crtwoida were used to 2. Obligation to external, and to internal, law. 
denote the intellectual aspect of conscience the —In early times obligation was felt to an ex- 
judge. Orphism had emphasized the dual nature ternal moral law ; it was only when the Republic 
of human personality, while the gradual decay of was tottering to its fall, and the Stote religion 
the State religion and of State discipline, along with ceased to hold the hearts and minds of men, that 
the intellectual movements of the 5th cent., forced the inner voice of conscience was heard more 
men to realize^ that they had a judge in their own clearly. We cannot trace the development of the 
hearts. The idea, present from the first, that a idea so well as in the case of Greece, because, with 
man should feel shaine before himself grew clearer ; the exception of Plautus and Terence (who adapted 
the hatefulness of sin was more acknowledged, and or translated Greek originals), there is vexj little 
is urged with unsurpassed moral force in the writ- Latin literature of earlier date than the 1 st cent, 
mgs of Plato. From the first it was felt that man B.a But it cannot be doubted that much of the 
owes allegiance to his better self; that he must changewasduetothe teaching of the Stoics, especi- 
obey, not only the traditional code, but the dictates ally of Posidonius and Panaetius, who exhorted men 
inner law. Hinted at occasionally in a£5(6s, to follow the deity within them, i-,e, the Divine 
this feeling was not crystallized into a special term f reason, of which a portion has been given to each 
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individual. The coiice];)tion of this deitj (daLf^iap), 
this fragment of the Divine mind, this guide and 
protector, must have helped to develop the notion 
of conscience ; indeed, Epictetus (fr. 97) speaks of 
God handing men over to be guarded by ‘their 
innate conscience.’ Cicero, in speaking of the 
sanctity of an oath, warns us {de Off. iii. 44) that 
he who takes an oath summons as witness God, 

‘ that is, his own mind’ ; and the same writer is the 
first to employ the noun conscientia {pro Eoscio 
Am.%1). 

The verb conscire occurs only once (Hor. Ep. 
I. i. 61), and is there used (with a negative) of a 
clear conscience. Conscim is often used without 
any moral meaning, but once in Plautus {Most. 
544) animus conscim has the sense of a guilty con- 
science 5 this phrase and mens conscia are occasion- 
ally found with the same meaning in later writers 
(Lucret. iii 1018, iv. 1135 ; Ovid, i. 485; 

Sallust, Cat. 14). Ovid {Fasti, iv. 311) uses conscia 
mens recti of a clear conscience that laughs at 
slander ; but in Virgil {Aen. i. 604), mens sibi 
co7zscia recti probably refers to conscience the 
guide, which leads men to differentiate between 
right and wrong. 

In the sense of ‘ consciousness,’ is 
rare, but it is exceedingly common in most writers 
after Cicero with the meaning ‘ conscience.’ The 
first time it occurs it is joined to animi (Cic. pro 
Eoscio A 771. 67, ‘ conscientiae animi terrent’ — the 
writer’s rationalistic intei^retation of the Furies), 
and, as Mulder remarks {Ee conscientice notione, p. 
97 f.)» the expressions animi conscientia^ mentis con- 
scientia (the latter in Cic. pro Cluent. 159) are 
intermediate between the vague pectus, animus, 
mens, on the one hand, and plain conscientia with 
its full moral meaning on the other. 

From Cicero onwards the idea of conscience 

f rows more distinct and more full of meaning, 
t is regarded as Divine (Cic. Farad, iv. 29); it 
accuses and judges (Livy, xxxiiL 28; Tac. Eist. 
iv. 72 ; Sen. de Ben. vi. 42) ; it is a witness (Sen. 
Ep. 43; Qumt. Inst. Or. v. xi. 41 ; Juv. xiii. 198). 
Bona conscientia, mala conscientia, ‘cl^ar con- 
science,’ ‘ guilty conscience,’ are terms which do 
not appear to be used by Cicero, but are common 
enough in Seneca and other later writers. But 
conscientia (with a genitive case added) not in- 
frequently occurs in Cicero with the meaning of ‘ a 
clear conscience,’ which he calls ‘fruit’ (PM. ii. 
114), ‘a reward’ {de Eep. vi. 8), ‘a joy’ (M Pam. 
V. 7), and ‘ a comfort ’ {ih. vi. 6, 12). 

3. Conscience the lawgiver valued as a guide. — 
The Stoic teaching, insisting as it did upon obedi- 
ence to the Divine reason in the heart, led men 
not merely to fear conscience, but to value it 
highly as a director of life. Cicero recognizes con- 
science as a lawgiver {ad Att. xiii. 20), and so does 
the younger Pliny {jEp, i. 22), while the idea is 
especially common in Seneca. Conscience, from 
Cicero onwards, is considered a better guide than 
public opinion (Cic. de Fin. ii. 71, ad Att. xii. 28 ; 
Livy, xxxiii. 28 ; Pliny, Ep. i. 8, iii. 20 ; Sen, de 
Ben. vi. 42), though it is diracult to decide whether 
these are cases of the judging conscience or of the 
legislating conscience ; indeed, it is impossible to 
keep these quite distinct, as a judgment on a 
past act is, of course, a guide to future conduct. 

4. Summary. — Conscience, then, was always 
acting, but at first it took the form of a strong 
feeling of obligation to an external moral law that 
was sanctioned by tradition, religion, and the 
State. As the influence of these grew weaker, 
men transferred their alle^anoe to their own hearts, 
and realized that they had within them an accuser, 
a judge, and a guide. The Stoic doctrine of a 
Divine reason immanent in each individual was 
a most powerful aid to a clearer conception of 


conscience ; the writings of Cicero and Seneca, 
who were both imbued with Stoicism, aflbrd the 
best evidence of the way in which the notion of 
conscience developed. 

The ethical terms used by the early Greeks 
emphasized chiefly the emotional side of conscience ; 
those used by the early Bomans laid stress on 
moral obligation. Among both peoples the de- 
velopment of the idea of conscience was due to the 
decay of the State religion and of the State dis- 
cipline, and the consequent turning of men’s 
thoughts inwards; but, whereas the Greek philo- 
sophers made little use of the popular term rb 
crvP€i56s, and devoted their energies to improving 
the moral ideal according to which conscience 
judges, the Boman Stoics appear to have adopted 
the term conscientia, and to have made it express 
far more than its Greek equivalent. The Greek 
word nearly always stands for a guilty conscience ; 
the Latin word, although very often associated 
with guilt, not infrequently denotes moral self- 
satisfaction or the inner promptings of conscience 
the lawgiver. Neither word is associated with 
the State religion ; but, while philosophic religion 
neglected rb crvpeidd^, conscientia was naturally 
used as an equivalent of the Stoic ‘ guardian,’ the 
fragment of Divine reason implanted in the heart 
of each individual. Hence Christianity found in 
conscientia a term whose fuller meaning it could 
develop by its doctrine of the Holy Spirit accus- 
ing, exhorting, and ‘ leading into all truth.’ But 
it should be noticed that the ancients made no 
attempt to analyze psychologically the conception 
of conscience, which remained to the last popular 
rather than philosophic, in spite of its adoption by 
Boman Stoicism. 
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CONSCIENCE (Jevsdsh). — Conscience is an 
essential element in the system of Jewish ethics. 
It is the motive power and the last arbiter for the 
moral rectitude of man ; it is the judge, and at 
the same time the highest standard by which Ms 
actions in his relation to God and to his neighbours 
are measured. Conscientiousness in the fulfilment 
of duties is a moral heightening of the principle of 
duty, and is the necessary preparation for the 
virtues of mercy and love. The principle of 
righteousness which underlies conscience may be 
of a purely legal and ceremonial character, whereas 
conscience goes beyond simple legal forms, and 
springs from higher motives than those of obedi- 
ence to the law and the performance of ceremonies. 
The motive force is a truer conception of the rela- 
tion between man and God, and the acknowledg- 
ment of the principle that human perfection can 
be attained only by imitating, as far as human 
power allows, the ways of God. The ‘ hallowing 
of life ’ is the real ob3ect of all the laws, and still 
more so of the moral injunctions and acts of con- 
science which supplement them and assist in 
achieving the purpose of malting the Jewish 
nation ‘ a kingdom of priests and an holy nation ’ 
(Ex 19®). More than once is the sanctification of 
life enunciated in the Pentateuch, and the reason 
given is ‘ because I am holy.’ The holiness of God 
is the ultimate reason and explanation of the laws 
which would cause man, who had been formed 
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* in the image of God/ to reach a higher standard, 
and place him almost on a par with the angels 
(Ps8®). As explained hy the Bahbis, the various 
instances recorded in the Bible of God’s direct 
communion with the Patriarchs were intended to 
teach their descendants how to act. * Just as God 
clothes the naked (Adam and Eve), so should man 
clothe the naked j just as God visits the sick 
(Abraham), so should man make it Ms duty to 
visit the sick ; just as God buries the dead (Moses), 
so mast man bury the dead ; just as God comforts 
the mourners, so must man comfort the mourner ’ 
{Gen, rahba, viii., Firhe B. YeJmdah, § 25) ; in 
fact, all acts of charity and benevolence, all those 
duties which a man is bound to perform, not in 
virtue of a direct command or a legal prescription, 
but prompted by his ‘ heart,’ are to conform to the 
Divine standard and promote the hallowing of life 
— the sanctification of God’s name. And all the 
blessings that follow from it— peace, happiness, 
charity, goodwill, love— make man approach the 
Divine. The seat of this higher conception of 
moral duty — self-imposed duty, not duty imposed 
from without— was placed in the ^ heart,’ which 
stands in Hebrew for mind, sentiment, feeling, 
conscience.^ Hence ‘a pure heart,’ ‘a clean heart,’ 
as mentioned by the Psalmist, means a clean con- 
science, a pure mind, a noble conception of duty 
fulfilled without any other motive than the desire 
of self-sanctification. 

In Jewish teaching, however, the legal and the 
purely ethical have never been really separated, 
but have been treated as concomitant principles. 
For, as remarked above, the Justification and ex- 
planation of the former were sought in the latter, 
and both were to lead to the sanctification of life. 
Thus we read : * And the heart of David smote 
him’ (1 S 24®), In Isaiah 58 these ethical principles 
are summed up in a masterly manner, and show us 
the workings of that spirit of holiness in the prac- 
tical walks of^ life. The other books of the Pro- 
phets teem with denunciations against ‘hardness 
of heart,’ harsh treatment of widows, orphans, and 
slaves, and dishonest dealings with one’s neigh- 
bour. Moral perfection is thus defined by the 
prophet Micah (6®): ‘He hath showed thee, O 
man, what is good; and what doth the Lord 
require of thee, but to do justly, and to love 
mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God?’ ‘To 
do justly ’ was the particular realm of the mind, 
the work of conscience for God’s sake, the work 
assigned to ‘the heart’ (cf. Concordance, $.v* 

* Heart’ ; and the expressions * with all thy heart,’ 

* with the whole heart,’ etc.). 

These ethical principles and guides of life, in 
addition to the legal prescriptions, found terse 
expression in proverbs and maxims, saws of wise 
rnen, and teachings left by venerated persons — a 
kind of moral compendia like the Books of Pro- 
verbs and Ecclesiastes. The authors of some of 
the apocryphal books followed these examples, and 
the Books of Sirach and the Wisdom of Solomon, 
as well as Fourfch Maccabees, are nothing other 
than such moral compendia. Direct reference to 
conscience we find in Sir 42® and Wis 17^® which 
are in the spirit of Jewish ethical teaching. A 
special class of ethical literature starts from the 
^me period, i.c, before the destruction of the 
Temple, and it has continued to oxir day — the 
literature of ‘ Testaments,’ or ethical wills of some 
great personage. These circulated afterwards far 
and wide, and became recognized moral guides 
independent of the codes of laws which regulated 
the strictly formal mode of life. It would be out 
of place here to discuss the whole range of ethical 
teaching ; hence we must limit ourselves to those 

1 As will ^ seen, there is no Hebrew wwd which corresponds 
entirely with « conscience/ 


passages that refer to ‘conscience,’ uprightness, 
moral responsibility, in the daily relations between 
man and man— references found scattered through- 
out these books. A brief survey of this branch of 
literature, however, is imperative for the historical 
sequence of such teachings, and in view of the fact 
that ethics had not been reduced to a system, or 
split up into sections difierentiating the moral 
value of one principle as opposed to another. All 
stand on the same footing, and demand the same 
attention. Tliere is no room for eclecticism in 
these collections. The oldest example is perhaps 
the Tesfamicnt of Tobias, which emphasizes, as he 
had done in his lifetime, the moral duty of burying 
the dead — one of those jugus duties and works of 
charity which the law does not prescribe, and 
neglect of which is not punishable by its letter, 
but whose fulfilment was a matter of conscience 
for every pious Jew. More important is the refer- 
ence (To 14^®) to the History of Acfiiacharits 
(Ahikar), since recovered and restored to its place 
at the end of the Book of Tobit. Tills is a collec- 
tion of wise maxims and guides to proper deeds 
and moral actions, though in the versions pre- 
served it is more in the nature of worldly practical 
wisdom of not too elevated a type. Its interest 
lies also in another direction ; the form of address, 
‘ 0 my son,’ etc., is repeated in a large numl>er of 
treatises to be mentioned later on. .Richer is the 
harvest yielded by the Twelve Testaments, in which 
apparently the very word ‘conscience’ occurs for 
the first time in Palestinian texts : Reub. 4^ * Even 
imtil now my conscience causeth me anguish on 
account of my impiety ’ (cf. Charles, ad loe* p. 9). 
In other testaments the same idea occurs : Jud. 20®, 
where the corresponding word is ‘heart,’ and simi- 
larly Gad 5®. To this category of testamentary 
teaching the present writer would assign also the 
famous collection of the ‘Fathers of the Syna- 
gogue,’ called ‘The Chapters’ [Pirke Ahoth) 
they had been grouped together in chapters. They 
can only be properly understood as such testa- 
mentary injunctions, the last wills of the leading 
men of the Great Synagogue and their successors 
in the high position of spiritual guides and leaders 
of the people during tlie period of the Second 
Temple. The authors have been grouped clirono- 
logically, and these chains of ethical maxims 
served the purpose of being a chain of tradition. 
In reality they are the principal ethical teachings 
representing the ethical wills of those sages, ami as 
wills they fall naturally into their place, whilst 
hitherto they had been a riddle. A few examples 
may suffice : 

, ‘ Rabhan Oamaliel, the son of R. Judah the Prince, said : 
“ An excellent thing is the study of the Torah combined with 
moral discipline {derekh ere§), for the practice of botii causes 
sin to be out of remembrance”’ (ii. 2 ).^ 

^ ‘HilMsaid: “Judge xiofe thy neighbour until thou art come 
into h^ place”* (ii. 5). According to Ii. Eleazar, the good way 
to which a man should cleave is ‘the possession of a good 
heart,* and the evil to be shunned, *a wicked heart’ <ii. 12 , Ki) 
where ‘heart,* no doubt, is to be taken in the Biblical senstl* 
‘B. Eliezersaid: “Let the honour of thy friend be dear unto 
thee as thine own *‘ * (ii. U), < R. Jose said: “Let the property 
of thy friend be dear to thee as thine own ’** (ii, 16), Among 
those who have no share in the world to come, R. Eleazai- the 
Muddaite places the man who puts his fellow-man to shame in 
public. It is the moral and not the legal sin w’hich is to I>e 
shunned, and if committed it is to be expiated by * repenpHice 
and 0 ood deeds,’ as is, often repeated here (iv. 15 ; cf. Tavlor, 
Samngs of the Jewish Fathers^ Cambridge, 1897, ad he.), ' 
RouBd this collection of maxims grew up a 
whole cycle of similar teachings, accretions, and 
additions from other sources, and examples <lrawn 
from the lives of other sages. It also was com- 
mented upon by the most pronnnenb writers of 
subsequent ages. One of the oldest is a small 
collection known as the ‘Work (or Story) of It. 

^ 1 The phrase cLerekh eres has hitherto been wrongly translated 
worldly^business.* It can only mean, at least in ’this missage, 
moral discipline,* and one of the later compilations intended to 
serve as a ‘moral guide ’ bears the title Derckh eres. 
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Judah the Prince ’ {McCaseli M. Yehudah ha~Nasl)y 
and later on develoi:)ed into the ‘ Chapters of R. 
Judah tlie Prince ’ {Pirhe di Bahhenu ha-J^addosh). 
Another is ‘The Will of Eliezer the Great/ or 
‘ The Ways of the Pious ’ {Savaath B* Eliezer ha- 
gadoid or Orhoth Saddikim), agreeing in many 
points with the history of Achiacharus. It shows 
exactly the same development as other collections 
of maxims, apologues, and saws in universal litei'a- 
ture, inasmuch as, to one portion, or to a small, 
old, and genuine section, other elements of a 
similar tendency are added. The names of the 
reputed authors vary, and a compilation ascribed 
originally to Talmudic authorities, Le, Eliezer ben 
Hyrkanos, is then transferred to a much later 
Eliezer of the year 1050. The substance, however, 
is the same; and most of these collections merely 
repeat older materials, increased in later times by 
some similar maxims from other sources. The 
burden of the message of these collections is to 
seek the judge in one^s own conscience, and to find 
the punishment for moral guilt in remorse of con- 
science, in the consciousness of a fall from a moral 
height, and in the desecration or profanation of the 
Sacred Name. In a much more elaborate manner 
the theme is enlarged upon in the ‘ Chapters or 
Maxims of R. Nathan* {Ahoth di B, N,) of the 
7th--8th cent., into which much of the accumulated 
matter had flowed ; and in the book called Derehh 
eresy ‘ Moral Guide * (of which two recensions have 
been preserved — ‘ Major ’ and ‘ Minor’), and in the 
Tanna dehe Eliahu, in which the prophet Elijah is 
the teacher. The feeling of inner responsibility 
for moral faults and the i^ory in conscientious per- 
formance of ethical deeds have found in this book 
a powerful, and at the same time an elevating, 
poetical expression. The way to shun sin, to lead 
a pious, modest, exemplary life, full of humility 
and charity, and to accomplish ‘ the duties of the 
heart’ is here expounded in simple and withal 
dignified language. This book belongs still to the 
Talmudic period, and is certainly anterior to the 
9th century. 

^ But the postulates of ethical teaching were not 
limited to mere maxims, highly appreciated and 
honouring to those who had formulated them, but 
still of a purely theoretical value. On the con- 
trary, as far as possible, they were introduced into : 
the fabric of consistent legislation, and, though 
many of the acts in question were not indictable 
before the regular tribunal, the conscience and 
religious principles of the individual remaining the 
ultimate forum before wdiich they could be brought, 
some of them at least were brought within the | 
four corners of the Law, and were made offences 
amenable to its rigours. Starting from the pro- 
hibition of oppression, fraud, and violence against 
widows, orphans, and strangers (Ex 22^^^*, Lv 19^), 
and, more especially, of fraud and overreaching in 
business transactions (Lv 25^^* ‘ And if thou sell 

aught unto thy neighbour, or buy of thy neigh- 
bour’s hand, ye shall not wrong one another ’ ; ; 
‘ And ye shall not Avrong one another ; but thou ' 
sliait fear thy God’), the Rabbis have extended 
the effects of these prohibitions very far, and have 
very clearly defined the principle of overreaching, 
and also established the rule that it applied to Jew 
and non-Jew alike. They have shown a high con- 
ception of moral duty and obligation, and have 
a]>piied a lofty standard of moral rectitude in the 
interpretation of these commands, which are called 
‘subjects left to the discretion of the heart’ 
{Eebdrim ha-mesurim ladeh ; the ‘ heart,’ of 
course, stands for ‘ conscience’). The law is called 
Ona^ah, from the hypothetical root of the Heb. 
word honah in the above Biblical passages. They 
have made this laAv very severe, and any deviation 
from its strict application makes the sale or pur- 


chase void. To take advantage in any Avay of 
favourable legal circumstances, or of ignorance, or 
of quibbles, is sufficient to annul the transaction. 

Oppression by means of word alone and not by deed is con- 
sidered even worse than overreaching in the matter of money 
{Bah. 68&) : *If a man repents, he must not be reminded 
of his sins * If a man is a proselyte, he must not be told of his 
heathen ancestry, for money can be restored, but spiritual 
agony can never be made good.* *Kor is a man to ask for the 
price of an object unless he has the intention of buying,* for he 
is thereby deceiving the vendor, who is unable to read the 
man’s heart (Miahn. Bab. mes. ch. iv.; see also Lampronti, 
Pahdd s.v. ‘Ona’ah* [the whole of the Itabhinical 

literature on the question of overreaching, from the Mishna 
down to the 17th cent.]). ‘If a man, under a flimsy pretext, 
withdraws from a bargain, they say ; “ May He who obtained 
redress (by punishment) from the men of the Flood and the 
men of the Dispersion (of Babel) be sure to obtain redress from 
{i. 0 . to punish) the man who does not keep his word’* * (Mishin. 
Bab. me§. iv. 2). In addition to overreaching, the Sages also 
inveigh strongly against obtaining a good opinion under false 
pretences, which they call * stealing a good opinion ’ {Gembath 
Ba'ath) : ‘ Of seven kinds of thieves, those who steal a good 
opinion [create a false impression in their favour] are the worst, 
for, if they could, they would attempt to deceive the Almighty * 
(Tosefta, B. Ipamma, vii,). ‘He who deceives man by such 
devices is like unto him who attempts to deceive God ’ {Kallah 
rah. fol. 18n.). ‘ Do not invite a man to dine with thee when 
thou knowest that he is not then inclined to eat ’ ; ‘ one must 
not open a jar of oil or wine pretending to do it in honour of a 
guest, if it [has to be opened as it] is already sold to a customer, 

: and thereby create a good opinion by false appearance of con- 
sideration, be it a Jew or a Gentile * {Hidlln^ 9ia ; ShulJtO'n 
AruJch Hoshen 3rishpat, ch. 228; and Maimonides in his 
Principles of Bthics). 

Tlie reason for all these precepts is that they 
I are inimical to the sanetifleation of life, and cause 
the defamation of the Divine Name, which are in 
the keeping of man’s conscience, and left to the 
‘ discretion of the heart.’ 

*A queen having lost her Jewels, it w'as announced by royal 
proclamation that whoever should find and return them within 
thirty days would obtain a rich reward, but if after thirty days, 
he would be put to death. B. Samuel b. Sosarti, having found 
them, returned them after thirty days. When asked why he 
did so, as he was exposing himself to suffer capital punishment, 
i he replied : “ If I had returned the jewels within the thirty 
days, the people would have said that I had done so for the 
reward; I have therefore kept them till now, so as to show, 
even at the risk of severe punishment, that one is bound to 
return the property found even if it belonged to a Gentile*** 
(Jems. Talm., Bab, m€§. ch. ii.). Again, ‘ R. Shimeon b. Shetah 
bought an ass from an Ishmaelite. When his pupils examined, 
it more closely, they found a je\Yel hanging round its neck, and 
they said to him; ‘*0 master, it is a blessing from above, thou 
hast become rich I ’* ; whereupon he replied : ** 1 bought the ass 
and not the jewel,** and he returned the jewel to the Ishmaelite 
owner* (ib.). 

It would be easy to multiply examjpies and 
maxims of an ethical character from the Talmudic 
litei'ature. • 

The Talmudic Sa^es coined a Avord for moral 
obligation Avhich affords us a glimpse into the 
working of their mind. They use the verb hagyab, 
from the Bibl. root hohy Avliich means ‘liiaterial 
debt,’ and employ it to designate man’s moral 
‘ indebtedness,’ his moi'al ‘ obligation/ which he 
must fulfil, lest by neglect he become ‘guilty.’ 
The moral duty stands at least on a par Avitli his 
legal obligations, and most of the ethical duties 
mentioned in the Talmud are regularly introduced 
by the formula Jmyyah ddam^ ‘a man is bound’ 
(of course by moral conscience) to do this or that. 
This formula has since become stereotyped, and is 
never used in connexion Avitb legal commandments. 

In this ethical Haggada the material is not 
arranged according to any system, starting, as it 
Avere, from the fundamental principle of the love 
of God or of His Unity, and then deducing from 
it those secondary principles which form the sub- 
ject of a moral life. The teaching Avas of a purely 
practical nature ; the people did not care to follow 
it up to its theoretical beginnings. The Bible set 
the example. There also" the laws and command- 
ments are not arranged in any systematic order, 
and some of the fundamental principles are placed 
next to matters of relatively minor importance. 
At the end of the 9th cent., liOAveA^er, a great 
change took place. Under the influence, indirectly 
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of Greek, and directly of Arabic, philosophic specu- 
lations, the Jews began to develop systems of re- 
ligious philosophy in which special attention was 
often paid to the ethical side of the Jewish faith. 
Whilst, in the older period of Hellenism, Jewish 
thinkers ^vere influenced by Plato and the Stoa, 
such as Philo and the author of the pseudo- Josephus 
*On the Kule of the Intellect,’ and were more or 
less guided by allegorical interpretations of the 
Bible, the philosophers of later times were mostly 
under the influence of Aristotle and his Arabic 
commentators, such as al-Farabi (t 950), Ibn Sina 
(Avicenna, 1 1038), Ghazali (f 1111), and Ibn Eushd 
(AverroSs, f 1198), while the purely theological 
speculation of the adherents of the Kalam (the 
Mutakallimun) also found followers among the 
Jews. 

Before referring to the Jewdsh philosophers, it is 
of interest to mention a fact hitherto entirely 
ignored in connexion with the dissemination of 
their moral teachings. Snch collections of maxims 
as are mentioned above were also put into verse, 
and formed terse epigrams or long didactic poems 
— a form better adapted to render them popular, 
for the masses do not care for historical or theo- 
retical investigations, and still less for philosophical 
justifications of moral conduct. Fragments of the 
ancient saws of Ben Sira were then collected, and 
other collections of a similar nature were made. 
It is owing to this tendency that about that 
period (9th~10th cent.) the Book of Sirach was 
re-translated into Hebrew, as the language of 
the newly discovered version testifies. It is the 
period of ‘ Achiacharns ’ in its modern recension 
(Lu^man, etc.), A century later no less a person 
than the last of the great Geonim of Babylon, 
Hai (940-1039), wrote his rhymed didactical poem 
Musar Easkel—^so a kind of moral vade-mecum 
adapted to the understanding of the people, and 
probably taught in the schools and otherwise leamt 
by heart. It agrees also with the ‘ will ’ of Eleazar, 
Achiacharus, etc. A, few examples must suffice. 

* My son, my first word is : Fear the Lord ; and with each of 
thy deeds ^ive praise unto Him * (vv, 1. 3). * Forgive the sin and 
transgression of thy neighbour, and be ready to accept repent- 
ance and regret.’ ‘Be not treacherous or seek strife, and 
foster not rebellion’ (vv. 75 ff.), ‘When thou hearest the 
defamation of thy neighbour, cover it up and pretend not to 
have heard it’ (vv. 88“89). ‘ Wisdom is to walk in the path of 
faithfulness and of the fear of God ; and true understanding 
(character) is to avoid evil.* ‘Be an (honest) judge among thy 
people* (vv. 114 ff.). * In all thy transactions choose righteous- 
ness; have pity on the poor and miserable, and appoint an 
adviser and admonisher to thy soul* (w. 135 ff .). ‘ Let thy heart 
(mind) beware of pride (proud insolence)* (168). ‘Do not say 
to thy neighbour, Come to-morrow, when thou canst give 
to-day ; give and do not tarry.* ‘ Judge thyself as thou woul^b 
judge others ’(176). 

His contemporary Samuel Ha-Nagid imitated 
Hai in Spain, m his Ben ^oheleth (‘ Son of Eccle- 
siastes ’), On other didactic poems we need not 
dwell. 

To return to the Jewish philosophers, we note 
that, though they were all bent on finding in 
Judaism the highest expression of Divine truth, 
and aimed at leading to the highest good, yet they 
differed in their definition of the summum honum 
and in the means of attaining it. To cultivate all 
the virtues was the road which led to the know- 
ledge of God, and in this knowledge was to be 
found the ultimate goal of human perfection, i,e. 
nearness to God. Hence sometimes the intellect 
and moral conscience were not clearly distinguished 
from one another. This is not the place to discuss 
the various systems of ethics evolved by these 
Jewish philosophers. It may suffice to point out 
that every system of thought among Arabs and 
mediaaval Scholastics is to be found among the 
Jews. Of those thinkers some— like Saadya, 
Gabirol, Ibn Zaddilt, and Maimouides— are more 
rationalistic, assigning to the knowledge of God i 


and to Wisdom the highest potentiality for good, 
and considering that the highest aim is to he 
attained by moderation, by the rule of the intellect 
over the actions and thou^iits of man, while others 
incline more to the mystical side. To the latter 
category belongs Behay, the first philosopher to 
write a special work on the / Duties of the Heart’ 
(such is the title of the book, ^ohoth ha-Lehahoth), 
He recognizes human conscience as the last arbiter 
and the true inward prompter and guide in all 
moral actions which ne outside the specifically 
legal injunctions. He lays special stress on the 
elevating and purifying influence of moral con- 
sciousness, and therefore leads up to a kind of 
religious asceticism or Quietism, by recoimnending 
retirement from life, abstinence, and prayer as 
means for attaining perfection. Without being 
morbid, he exhibits a high moral sensitiveness, 
and has had a lasting influence upon succeeding 
generations. One can trace his influence especially 
in a whole series of subsec^uent writings. 

These philosophical writings, being almost all 
composed in Ar^ic, had to be first translated into 
Hebrew, and only then could they gain a wider 
circulation. The writings of Saadya thus reached 
France and Central Europe, through the medium 
of the Hebrew anonymous translation which was 
used by Berechyah ha-Ha^dan (second half of 
12th cent.) in his two ethical compilations — the 
‘Compendium’ and the ‘Refiner’ {^ihbur and 
Masref, ed. H. Gollancz, London, *1902). He 
eliminated the entire speculative part, and re- 
tained only the ethical, which he augmented with 
excerpts from the writings of Ibn Gabirol, Be^iaj, 
and Hissim, 

Of sin and repentance he says : ‘From the i>asaage Hos 
“Eetum, for thou hast stumbled,” we learn that we should 
have an inward regret at our guilt, and that we should reflect 
that our sins have proved unto us a wretched stumbling-block * 
(p, 71, ed. Gollancz). He speaks most emphatically of the 
‘duties of the heart.’ All action reste upon the heart’s inten- 
tion and upon the secret thoughts ; their study must necessarily 
precede the study of the physical, practical performance of the 
commandments. And he goes on to relate the following: 

‘ A pious man once said to his disciples, “If you Iiad no sins 
whatever, I should be afraid lest you had something worse 
than sins.** And they asked, “ What can be worse than sins ? ’* 
He answered: “Insolent pride, for it is written, Every on® 
that is proud in heart is an abomination rmto the Lord”* 
(Pr. 105) (eh. cxxii. p. 113 (Heb.]). Very beautiful is the chapter 
devoted to ‘the heart’ (ch. hi. in the Ma§ref), in which the 
author has skilfully collected verses of the Bible, teachings of 
the Sages, and philosophical speculations, to show that Reason, 
Law, and Tradition demand of a man the performance of those 
actions by which human perfection can be attained, and tlmt 
man must be guided by an enlightened understanding and a 
pure heart, i.e. by pure conscience. 

Of the same way of thinking as Befeay was Abra- 
ham b. ^flyah (middle of 12tn cent.), although he 
was more emphatic about fasting and repentance 
to assuage the pangs of stricken conscience, and to 
serve as the means of avoiding sin. Like Behay, 
he shows points of contact ’with the teaching of 
Ghazali and of the Sufis (the pure brethren). Of 
the Intellectuals, or, better, of those who derive 
all ^ the moral virtues— charity, piety, energy, 
loving-kindness, love of God, moral rectitude, etc, 
—from the knowledge of God, and seek the road 
to that knowledge in tim ‘ middle way,’ the most 
prominent is Maimonides. He enunciates his 
views in his commentary on the ‘Chapters of the 
Fathers,* in the chapters on tlie ‘ Knowietlge of 
God ’ in his great Compendium of the Law, in his 
‘ Guide of the Perplexed,’ and in other writings. 
The problem which agitated the philosopliers of 
that time, and, one may add, the philosophers of 
religion at all times, was that of human free will, 
with the concomitant problem of reward and 
punishment, of virtue and vice, of human per- 
fection and debasement. He decides unhesitat- 
ingly? in accordance 'with the general consensus of 
Jewish opinion, that man is a free agent in all his 
moral actions. Man’s soul is the seat of know- 
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ledge, and from it alone emanates the impulse to 
action or inaction (Introd. to Ahoth^ ch. viii.). It 
is Ms moral conscience which causes reward or 
unislimentfor deeds which are neither commanded 
y the Divine legislation nor forbidden by it 
{Guide, iii. 17, fifth theory). In ch. liii. Maimonides 
defines the meaning of the Heb. words Jiesed (‘lov- 
ing-kindness’), mishpdt (‘judgment’), and 
(‘ righteousness’), and says of the last: 

‘The term ^Mdl^dh is derived from §ede^, “righteousness.” 
It denotes the act of giving every one his due, and of showing 
kindness to every being according as it deserves. In Scripture, 
however, the expression §MdJpdh is not used in the first sense, 
and does not apply to the payment of what we owe to others. 
When we, therefore, give tlie hired labourer his wages, or pay 
a debt, we do not perform an act of §^dd^dh. But we do 
perform an act of sMd^dh when we fulfil those duties towards 
our fellow-men which our moral conscience imposes upon us, 
e.g. when we heal the wound of the sufferer.* And again: 

* i^Hdlpdk is a kindness prompted by moral conscience, ana is a 
means for attaining perfection of the soul.* 

He also insists on the harmony between good 
action and good thought : in the exercise of human 
free will the good must be sought for its own sake ; 
and the evil must be shunned because of its 
inherent wickedness, not out of fear of punishment 
or in the expectation of reward (Coin, to Ah0th, 

L 3, on the passage: ^Be like servants who min- 
ister to their master without the condition of 
receiving a reward ’). He rebukes men who, though 
they do not possess a certain virtue, yet,, appre- 
ciating its perfection, 

* sometimes desire to make others believe that they possess that 
virtue. Thus people, e.^r., adorn themselves with the poems of 
others, and publish them as their own productions. Also in 
various branches of science, ambitious yet lazy men appropriate 
the opinions expressed by other pemons, and boast of them 
that they have originated these notions * {Guide, ii. 40). 

And he condemns men who seek honour at the 
expense of others and spread insinuations and 
slanderous statements {Eilch. Tesliuhah, iv. 4). 
He is no less emphatic in his condemnation of 
those who try to overreach Jew or Gentile, or 
create a false opinion in their favour. Such men 
are an abomination before the Lord,^ for the aim 
and object of a moral life is to approach the 
Divine. 

‘Having acquired the true knowledge of God, the knowledge 
of His Providence, and of the manner in which it influences 
His creatures in their productions and continued existence^ he 
(t.d. man) will then be determined always to seek loving-kind- 
ness, righteousness, and judgment, and thus imitate the ways 
of God/ (Guide, iii. 64, <m fin, ; cf. Jer 9iSf-). With this 
sentence Maimonides concludes his Guide. 

The next period, which commences almost with 
the close of the philosophical era at the end of the 
13th cent., shows the deep impress of those two 
streams of thought reaching down from the past. 
The ethical and the philosophical, the mystical j 
and the rationalistic, the purely practical and 
the deeply spiritual, moral, and unselfish teaching 
were caught up in one current and gathered into 
one stream (cf. Berechyah, above). A new word is 
used to denote this new ethical literature — Musar, 
‘Moral Discipline,’ foreshadowed in Hai’s poem, 
and occurring already in the Proverbs as ‘moral 
teaching’ (1^ cf. 4^® 5^® etc.). Henceforward it 
denotes ‘piety,’ ‘religious-moral life,’ embracing 
the legal in a narrower and the ethical in the 
largest sense. The works belonging to this period 
inculcate the practice of virtue, honesty, piety, 
I’esigiiation, charity, love of one’s neighbour, and 
saintliness of life. There is a psychological reason 
for the abundance of such books from the 13th 
cent, onwards. It was the time of the direst 
persecution of the Jews in many lands^ and, unless 
the Sages and teachers of those generations had 
fortified the moral courage of the harassed and 
unfortunate people, every trace of consciousness of 
the moral duties of man would have been obli- 
terated. The sense of sin and chastisement, of 
Divine visitation justified by inward backsliding, 
1 He refers, of course, to the Talmudic passages quoted above 
(IlffuUin, 9iat and B, ^amma, 


was deepened by these books of Musar, in wMch 
the best teaching of the past was placed before the 
readers in as simifie a language as could be com- 
manded. Each author, following the bent of his 
own inclination, laid stress now on one side of the 
moral life, now on the other. Thus, some would 
exhort to fasting and ascetic practices ; others to 
works of unselfish love of God and men ; others 
would teach wisdom, moderation, patience, and 
freedom from passion; but all were united in the 
conviction that human life is worthily lived only 
when it is placed in the service of God, for the 
benefit of mankind, and for the glorification of His 
name. A man’s conscience must be pure, and 
every one is equally responsible for thought as for 
deed, whether prescribed by the Law or left to the 
discretion of one’s own heart, for God sees every- 
thing, and nothing is hidden from Him. We are, 
and ought to be, the judges of our actions, and to 
US is left free choice to decide which way to turn. 

What lends special importance to this Musar 
literature is the fact that most of these books of 
Musar were translated at an early date into the 
vernacular language for the benefit and instruction 
of the middle-class Jews, who were not sufficiently 
acquainted with the Hebrew to read them in the 
original language. These books became the litera- 
ture excellence of Jewish women; they were 
translated into the Jewish-German and the Jewish- 
Spanish languages, and parts also into Arabic and 
Persian, thus becoming real ‘ household treasures.’ 
Shabbethai Bass gives a list of no fewer than 120 
such books in his bibliography {Sifthei Yeshenim, 
printed in the year 1680, f oL 15a), exclusive of 
the numerous commentaries on the ‘Chapters of 
the Fathers’ {ib. fol. 18a). A few of the more 
prominent may be mentioned, for, besides reminis- 
cences of, ana direct quotations fi'om, the older 
literature, the authors have added some more 
instructions — personal expressions of their own 
conceptions of the duty and moral obligation in- 
cumbent on every Jew. Here, of course, the 
notions of the fear of God and the love of God 
prevail, for everything must be done out of that 
love and for the sake of hallowing His name by 
moral actions, and thereby sanctifying human 
life. 

Natimanides, in 1267, writes to his son from Acco a ‘moral 
epistle,* in which he enjoins, among other things, that he he 
modest and humble : ‘ When thon speakest, bend thy head and 
lift up thine heart (sunum corda.'), and Si>eak quietly, and 
consider every man whom thou addresseat as being greater 
than thou art. If he be poor and thou rich, or thou a greater 
scholar than he is, then think that thou art more full of guilt ; 
or, if he be sinning, that he is doing it out of ignorance, 
unintentionally, and not deliberately. In all thy deeds and 
thoughts remember Him of whom it is said that His glory filleth 
the world.’ 

Jonah of Gerona (tl263), known as the JBasid and J^addosh, 

i. e. Martyr, wrote, in the strain of Behay, his famous Sha'arei 
Teshuhah, ‘Gates of Repentance,’ and Sejer'ha-Yir'‘a}i, ‘Book 
of the Fear of God,* where the feeling of consciousness of the 
gravity of sin and the duty of repentance are expounded in a 
masterly manner. He says : * There are people who believe 

, that, if you do not transgress any of the written laws, you 
cannot commit sin, for it is connected with active work. And 
yet there is no greater loss for the soul than to imagine that 
purity consists only in not having gone the way of active sin, 
and not also in the neglect of the performance of deeds of 
charity and of good works. For the highest perfections can be 
achieved only oy carrying out injunctions (which are not 
direct legal commandments, but ethical demands), such as the 
exercise of free will, love of God, contemplation of His loving- 
kindness, the recognition of God’s ways in His visifeition of 
man, and, above all, in the sanctification of His name by 
worship, fear, and by cleaving unto Him * (Ska ‘arei Teshttkah 

ii. §§ 14, 17). * Do not pretend that thou art not able to help by 
word or deed, for, if thou refusesfc, thy strength will wane * 
(il>. §70). ‘Thou Shalt not take a bribe (Ex 288) means also. 
Thou Shalt not allow thy judgment to be influenced by flattery,* 
for the puritj’- of conscience will thereby be clouded (tb. § 98). 

Almost contemporary with these were Yehudah the Pious in 
Germany (12th cent.), and bis pupil Eleazar of Worms (t 128S), 
and Yehiel b. Yekutiel in Rome (1278>, as well as Moses of 
Couqy in France (1233-46), who wrote ethical treatises and 
guides for a moral life — ^the ‘Book of the Pious,* Safer BaMdim 
(Yehudah); the ‘Perfection of Human Conscience,’ Ma^cUath 
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ka-MiddoUi (Ye)i.nt\Ql); and the great Code of Laws, Sefer 
Mi^woth ha-Gadlwl (Moses of Oou^y). Each of these men re- 
presents a special school of thought. The first two are of a 
mystical disposition, Quietists ; the writer in Rome follows, on 
the whole, the philosophical writers ; while the codifier of the 
Law, like Maimonides, introduces chapters on ethical duties into 
the very Code : * Be fair to every one, be he a Jew or a Gentile.’ 
* Money obtained by sweating the workman, or by buying stolen 
goods and idols as ornaments, brings no blessing.’ ‘ Draw the 
attention of the Gentile to his mistake (in any business trans- 
action) ; and better live on charity and begging than appro- 
priate the money of others, which will be a disgrace to Judaism 
and to the Jewish name.’ ‘Be honest with every one, no 
matter to what faith he belongs.’ ‘ Those who clip the coin, 
who sell short measure, who practise usury, are a curse ; and 
there is no blessing in their money.* ‘ Do not say, “I will repay 
evil,” but trust in God, and He will help thee.’ ‘If any one 
has defrauded thee or brought false witness against thee, or has 
ruined thee, do not avenge the injustice by doing the same to 
him.* ‘Do not listen to slander’ (Yehudah ^asid). ‘Act in 
such a manner that thou needst not be ashamed of thyself,’ 
‘ Keep thine imagination pure, so that thy deeds may be like- 
wise.’ * Know that the reward from the Lord is in accordance 
with thy resistance to sin.’ ‘The highest aim and ambition of 
man should be to fulfil the commandments, to sanctify His 
name, and to sacrifice himself for God’s sake’ (Eleazar). *A 
Sage said : “ Whoever sows hatred reaps regret.” ’ ‘ Be true and 
honest, as our Sages say : “ Let your yea be yea and your nay 
nay.” * * If a Gentile trusts you and relies upon your word, you 
must in all your transactions justify his confidence and be true 
and honest, so that the name of God be sanctified ’ ( Yekutiel). 
‘Whosoever is a novice in the fear of God shall say every 
morning on rising : “ To-day I will be a faithful servant of the 
Lord ; I will beware of wrath, lying, hatred, strife, and envy ; I 
will not look (lustfully) upon women, and I will forgive those 
who hurt me.” ’ ‘ Whoever forgives is forgiven ; hard-hearted- 
ness and implacability are grave sins unworthy of a Jew’ 
{Moses of Gou^y). 

The mystical philosophy of religion emhoclied in 
the Zohar, the chief exponent of the later Cab- 
bala, recognizes no less emphatically the call of 
conscience. The fulfilment of moral duties is not 
only a reward in itself, but it is the main cause of 
the harmony of the world and of the uninterrupted 
flow of Divine grace from the highest spheres down 
to the mundane sphere. * W^oe nnto the sinners, 
for they keep the Divine glory in exile.* is a con- 
stantly recurring phrase. The mystical philosophy 
has in this case not contributed to weaken the 
moral fibre, and a high tone of ethical loftiness 
pervades the pages of the Zokar. 

^ In conclusion, a few wills may now be men- 
tioned. That of Asher b. Yehiel is of special 
interest on acconnt of the fact that his code of the 
Law, with slight modifications, is the direct source 
of the recognized standard religious Jewish Code. 
He died in 1327, and by his will continued the old , 
tradition, which was carried on to the end of the ■ 
18th cent, and even later. Among the authors ' 
are men like his son, Yehudah b. Asher (tl340), 
Abraham, and his grandson Sheftel Hurwitz (17th 
^nt ), and the founder of the sect of the modern 
Israel Ba'al Shem-Tdb (end of 18th 
^nt.). Difiering somewhat in their views on 
Divine worship, they are at one in the conception 
of nmral duty and human responsibility, as lying 
not in the fulfilment of legal commandments alone, ! 

w a greater degree in the performance of ^ 
moral obligations for which there is no incentive 
by the promise of reward, and no threat of punish- 
ment for neglect. 

> ‘Shining Lamp,* Menorath 

ha-Maor, of Israel ben Joseph Alnaqna (f 1391), 
preserved partly in the Beshith Hokhmah, 

‘ Beginning of Principles of Wisdom,* of Elijah de 
Vidas (16th cent.}, and the comjdlation of Isaac 
Aboab under the same name, Menorath Im-^Ma^or, 
contain the gist of the ethical and Haggadic teaeh- 
ing of the Kabbis. Though a rather large volume, 
this book has been the household book of Jewry 
from the time of its compilation (c. 1300) to the 



neighbour, and the principles of moral 
rectitude, of moral duty, of the heinousness of 


clandestine sin and open hypocrisy, of the happi- 
ness wrought by repentance and a clean conscience, 
of loving-kindness and mercy as Divine attributes 
to be imitated by man, of moral perfection to be 
attained not only by outward ceremonial law or by 
fulfilment of prescribed legislation, but by following 
the inner voices of the soul and the unwritten 
commands of the Divine in man, of the hallowing 
of life and the sanctification of the name of God — 
of all this the book is full. Its aim is summed 
up in exemplifying the words of the prophet, in the 
light of Maimonides* interpretation that the high- 
est duty of man is to fulfil acts of * lov- 

ing-kindness,* mishpdt, ‘judgment,* and 
‘ righteousness * ; ‘ For I am the Lord which exercise 
loving-kindness, judgment, and righteousness, in 
the earth : for in these things I delight, saith the 
Lord* (Jer 9^^). This has remained the guiding 
principle for ‘ conscience * in Judaism. 

Litbraturb.— •I n addition to the authorities cited in the 
article, see L. Zunz, GottesdmisU. Vortrage iUr Juden% Frank- 
fort, 1892, p. 103 ff., ‘ Ethische Hagada,’ also Zxir Gesehichte und 
i., Berlin, 1845, p. 122 fP. ‘ Sittenlehrer ’ ; D. Rosin, 
Ethik des Maimonides^ Breslau, 1876 ; M. Lazarus, The Ethics 
of Jttdaism, 2 vols., Philadelphia, 1901-2 ; art. ‘ Ethics’ in JE; 
S. Baeck, ‘Die Sittenlehrer,’ in Jiid, Literat, ed. Winter- 
Wiinsche, iii., Treves, 1896, p. 627 ff.; I. Suwalski, Bappei 
ha-Yehxidi al pi harTalmnd'‘^f Warsaw, 1893. 

M. Gaster. 

CONSCIENCE (Muslim). — i. Names for the 
phenomenon. — The normal manifestations of the 
conscience, whether in individuals or in com- 
munities, are to be found in uneasiness about acts 
perpetrated in the past, and the desire to make 
amends for them, or in refraining from perpetra- 
tion, on grounds of abstract right and ivrong. 
These manifestations are to be found among moral 
agents with few or no exceptions, but they are not 
always labelled with a name. Probably the nearest 
equivalent in Arabic is the -word al-zdjir, ‘the 
restrainer,* defined as ‘ God’s preacher in the heart 
of the believer, the light cast therein which 
summons him to the truth’; but it obviously 
refers to the second group of manifestations only, 
and its limitation to ‘ Believers * is due to the fact 
that in a sense, according to the Islamic system, 
the unbeliever can do no wrong, as being outside 
God’s covenant. For the first group probably the 
word5C57*Zm, ‘the secret,* i.e, the secret self, would 
be the nearest synonym ; this is the word used 
in the maxim ‘God concerns Himself with your 
consciences,’ embodied by Omar i. in his Instrm- 
tions to a Judge. The modern Islamic languages 
employ conventional translations of the European 
words ; in Turkish vijdan {properly ‘ sensation ’) is 
employed, in Arabic damlr (‘the liidden heing'). 
But for the adjective ‘ conscientious * it is probable 
that a paraphrase would have to be used. 

2 . The conscience in law,~The maxim quoted 
above was of the highest importance for the 
development of Islam. Whereas St. Paul says, 
‘he is not a Jew’ -who is one outwardly * (Ko 2*-®), 
the Prophet’s doctrine was, ‘ he is a i^Iuslim wdio 
is one outwardly,’ ie. who pronounces a certain 
formula and pays a certain rate. In virtue of tins 
principle, and another to the effect that Islam 
cancelled all that w'as before ifc, tlie Prophet’s 
most stubborn opponents and persecutors miglit 
be admitted to the privileges of Islam without any 
atonement for their former conduct being necessary, 
or any guarantee that their conversion was di^dated 
by anvthing but fear. The phrase ‘union of 
hearts was applied to the winning over of opponents 
by bribes. The inquisition into people’s private 
character and opinions, carried on by some Islanuc 
,g)vereigns, was in open contradiction to the 
Prophet s principles, and confession of secret sin was 
so far from being encouraged by tbe Prophet, t!mt, 
in a tradition of fair authority, he is represented 
as doing his utmost to dissuade a man from confess- 
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ing. In the maxim quoted from Omar the reference 
is to the credibility of Muslim witnesses, into 
which no inquiry may be made. Provided they 
are not notorious evil-livers —a term which is 
clearly defined— all Muslims are credible. On the 
other hand, to religious performances the maxim 
‘ acts are by their intentions ’ applies.^ And Omar 
held that the Divine power would intervene to 
expose cases of shameless hypocrisy which ivould 
seriously interfere with the course of justice. 

3, Conscience as a ^uide to the individual. — So 
far as the conscience is identical with the moral 
sense, or instinctive notions of right and wrong, 
the ProphePs system took little account of it; 
indeed, its tendency w^as to make the Prophet’s 
revelations and practice the sole source 'whence 
knowledge of right and ”^vrong could be obtained. 
His followers constantly handed their consciences 
over to his keeping, being unwilling to set their 
opinion against his. The fact that he claimed 
obedience only in lieitis et honestis shows that he 
did not really claim the infallibility which logic 
compelled his followers to ascribe to Mm. That 
logic was, however, irresistible; for, if the right 
of private judgment were once allowed, clearly 
people could not be compelled to accept Islam at 
all. Although, then, there are occasional attempts 
at basing a system of ethics on either reason or 
the natural sense of right, these are not really in 
accordance with the spirit of the religion. The 
reference is regularly to the Qur’an, the practice 
of the Prophet, and the sayings of his foilovrers ; 
‘Whoso makes them his model goes right’ is a 
common saying. The scope allowed to the con- 
science in private affairs by Muslim writers is 
similar to that indicated by the maxim noblesse 
oblige. So the formula, ‘I appeal from you to 
yourself,’ i.e, ‘your better self,’ is occasionally 
heard.^ Hence the word (^bvyy, ‘ refusing,’ is often 
applied by poets to a soul which declines of itself 
to enter humiliating courses. 

4. The public consdence.--In Oriental despot- 
isms the sovereign docs not, as a rule, pay much 
regard to public opinion, and it might be hard to 
find any case in Muslim history in which the 
conduct of the sovereign had been of itself actively 
resented; neither parricide nor fratricide, de- 
bauchery, nor even heresy, appears to have of 
itself stined up such indignation among the 
subjects as to cost a sovereign his throne. The 
assassination of the monster al-^akim, the Fatimid 
Khalif (A.D. 1021), seems to have caused more 
indignation than his long catalogue of atrocities. 
Cases are therefore of interest in which concessions 
are made by the sovereign to the public conscience, 
to the extent of salving it ; for such concessions 
imply that the sovereign thought it worth salving. 
A fiction with which we meet in Egyptian history 
more than once is the discovery of buried treasure, 
enabling the sovereign to build a mosque — there 
being a doubt whether the Muslims womd attend 
worship in one which had been built out of ill- 
gotten gains. The murder of a brother was occa- 
sionally explained in an official document as an 
accidental death, ^ etc. ; but, on the other hand, 
clever usurpers not infrequently gathered followers 
by stirring up public indignation against those 
whom they wished to overthrow. The Umayyad 
and’ Abbasid dynasties both w’^on their first triumphs 
in this way. It 'was at times thought worth while 
to murder a saintly man and make it appear that 
a sovereign had perpetrated the crime, with the 
view of getting him dethroned.® Similarly, in our 
time there have been suspicions of atrocities being 
engineered in the Ottoman empire for the purpose 

1 Taqut, JOict. of Learned Merty ed. Margoliouth, 1010, vol. y. 
(* Idf e of Ibn al-’Ainid. "). 

2 Ibn al-Athir, ix. 161 (Cairo, 1603). 

» Jh ix , 20. 


of rousing the conscience of Europe. The best- 
informed political writers in the East insist on the 
maxim, ‘the people follow the religion of their 
kings,’ and the maxim, ‘ even in your conscience 
curse not the king ’ (Ec 10-^), represents the prevail- 
ing practice. 

5. Noteworthy manifestations of the conscience. 
—Although the lives of the Muslim sovereigns, as 
told by their chroniclers, frequently, if not ordi- 
narily, display absolute ruthlessness, yet in their 
relations with those persons who played the part of 
the Hebrew jirophets, conscientiousness seems to 
have been the rule rather than the exception. 
Cases in which the sovereign, however arbitraiy, 
permitted himself to he rebuked by a saint, and even 
followed the saint’s advice, are quite common.^ A 
saint might even denounce the doings of a Khalif 
from the pulpit.^ The following anecdote of the 
Ghamavid Mahmud b. Sabuktakin illustrates the 
conscientiousness of an Oriental despot. A tradi- 
tionalist was summoned to repeat edifying matter 
before the Sultan. The man commenced his 
discourse before he had been asked, and a slave 
was told to box his ears. The blow rendered the 
reach er permanently deaf. The Sultan was deeply 
istressed at this result, and offered abundant 
gifts in compensation ; the traditionalist declined 
Uiem all, saying he would accept nothing but what 
had been taken from him, the power of hearing. 
Bequests from the Sultan for pardon were met 
merely with a reference to the final judgment. 
To this stubborn reply the Sultan answered with 
an embrace.® 

There is a considerable literature on the desir- 
ability of cleansing the ‘inner man,’ of which 
GhazMfs ‘Scrutiny of the Hearts’ may be 
mentioned as an example.^ 

Literaturb.— This is given in the article. 

D. S. Maeooliouth. 

CONSCIENTIOUSNESS.-Conseientiousness 
(from ‘conscience’ [g.-y.]) may be described as an 
attitude within the moral life, a source of virtue, 
rather than one of the virtues. Judgment, with 
its intellectual reference, and integrity, with its 
emotional reference, are involved, imparting direc- 
tion to conduct, and tending strongly to the adap- 
tation of habit on the basis of new values. 

Developed morality presupposes two main groups 
of elements which interact with each other. These 
are the objective and the subjective, often termed 
the universal (or social) and the individual (or per- 
sonal). The former consists of customs and usages, 
of conventions, observances, and legal or quasi- 
legal codes, of social and political institutions. 
All, in turn, are integral to a cultural organiza- 
tion such as a race, a people, or even an epoch. The 
latter, though inseparable from the former, con- 
sists of the peculiar contribution resultant upon 
the reaction of individuals to the norms of the 
social unity. So long as this response remains 
unconscious or unrenective, personal character 
misses complete distinctiveness, and tends to keep 
the level of the general, customary average. But 
when, thanks to a subtle admixture of intellect 
and emotion, men place themselves in a reflective 
attitude towards the norms of the communal spirit, 
conscientiousness supervenes, and obligation ac- 
quires an enhanced, because positively recognized, 
influence upon character. 

* Conscientiousness, then, is reflective intelligence grown into 
character. It involves a greater and wider recognition of obli- 
gation in general, and a larger and more stable emotional 
response to everything that presents itself as duty ; as well as 
the habit of deliberate consideration of the moral situation and 
of the acts demanded by it ’ (J. Dewey, OutUms of a Critieal 
Theory of JUthicSy 1891, p. 200). 

In a word, conscientiousness is marked by the 
1 e.g, llabari, iii. 668. 2 JRASy 1907, p. 309. 

8 Yaqut, Diet, of Learned Men, v. 

* Mv^^hafat al-gulvL, Cairo, 1323, 
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presence of a reinforced requirement of conscience, 
and by the effort to meet it. Yet, even so, the con- 
dition of moral anxiety, accompanied by habitual 
introspection, can hardly be accepted as an equi- 
table account of the matter. This view savours 
too much of temporary circumstances, associated, 
say, with such supposititious entities as the ‘ Non- 
conformist conscience,’ the ‘New England con- 
science,’ or the like. Possibly the Puritan strain 
led Green to formulate his over-subjective analysis : 

* Inhere remain the cases (1) of reflexion on past actions of our 

own, <2) of consideration whether an act should he presently 
done, which it rests with ourselves to do or not to do. In both 
these cases, the question of the character or state of will which 
an action represents may be raised with a possibility of being 
answered. Given an ideal of virtue ... a man may ask him- 
self, Was I, in doing so and so, acting as a good man should, 
with a pure heart, with a will set on the objects on which it 
should be set? — or again, Shall I, in doing so and so, be acting 
as a good man should, goodness being understood in the same 
sense ? . , . The habit in a man of raising such questions about 
himself as those just indicated, is what we have mainly in view 
when we call him conscientious ’ (Prol. to 1883, p. 322 f.). 

But conscientiousness is not to be identified v^^ith 
conscience ‘in its extreme form of self-reflective- 
ness,’ which ‘investigates with the searching power 
of an expert, in order to discover the slightest de- 
flection from what it holds to be good. It is because 
of its personal or individual character that it is 
able to put forward a claim to independence of the 
State or of any social order ’ (S. Alexander, Moral 
Order and Progress, 1889, p. 157 f.). Accordingly, 
one may accentuate the subjective aspect of con- 
scientiousness readily, and thus minimize the objec- 
tive reference. If it he reduced to a mere analysis 
of internal moods, it may very well indicate weak- 
ness rather than strength of character. 

*Tbe simply ethical temper is related to spiritual productive- 
ness as mere good taste is to ereativeness in poetry and art. 
With so circumspect a step it makes no wajr ; and, though it 
never wanders, never flies. For ever ocscupied in distinguishing, 
it acquires the habit of fear instead of love— nay, above all 
things, fears to love. Its maxims are maxims of avoidance, 
which shape themselves into negatives, and guard every avenue 
with the flaming sword of pronibition, “Thou shalt noV* In 
apprehension of possible evil, it dares not surrender itself to 
any admiration and fling itself into unrestrained action for any 
haunting end ; the admiration must first be scrutinized, till it 
has cooled and its force is ^one ; the end in view is traced 
through a thicket of comparisons, till it is lost in the wood, 
Nothing, accordingly, is more rare than a character at once 
balanced and powerful, Judicial and enthusiastic ; and faultless ! 
perception is apt to involve feeble inspiration ’ (James Martineau, 
Ti/pes of Mhical Theory^, 1886, li. 60). 

^ Thus the divisiou of opinion regarding conscien- 
tiousness has its roots in the two groups of elements 
inseparable from morality. If the objective factor 
be emphasized, knowledge of social demands, or 
insight into their nature, is viewed as the dominant 
feature. If, on the other hand, emphasis be laid 
on the subjective factor, self-examination, with 
anxiety about personal moods and feelings, assumes 
primary importance. 

In the Greek world, where our sense of conscien- 
tiousness had not developed, hut where ‘wisdom’ 
(cro^la, Hveais, not yet (rweLdijoris) played a parallel 
rale, the community-aggregate of predispositions 
and tendencies in the realm of values (cf. Grote, 
Plato and the Other Companions of Sokrat es, W^% 
i. 249) furnished plentiful material which was re- 
garded as neither good nor bad. The ‘ wise man ’ 
was likened to an artist, who shaped this raw stuff 
into the masterpiece of a model life. For example, 

* Aristotle presents us with the general type of a subtle and 

shifting problem, the solution of which must be worked out 
afresh by each individual in each particular case. Conduct to 
him is a free and living creature, and not a machine controlled 
by fixed laws. Every life is a work of art sliaped by the man 
who lives it^ (G. L. Eicldnson, The Greek View of Life\ 1907, 
p. 137). ^ 

Accordingly, paradox though it may seem, virtue 
was knowledge, in the sense that the superior, and 
therefore thoughtful, citizen superimposed a con- 
scious (reflective) attitude upon the traditional 
custom of the ToXirda. In this way the ‘higher 
law ’ of wisdom was made manifest. But, leaving 


the imperfect Socratics out of account (cf. Cynics, 
Casxjistby), it bore rather upon group-norms than 
upon the independent ‘ conscientious ’ judgment of 
the individual. The internal thrust of^ the prin- 
ciple had to await Stoicism and the Cliristian con- 
sciousness. ^ ^ 

Nevertheless, the classical moralists of Gx^eece 
did originate the idea of inward principle, of indi- 
vidual reaction upon the cultural situation, with 
the result that, consequent upon profound civil 
vicissitudes, the Stoic conception of ‘conscience/ 
based on the independence or the ‘wise man,’ grew 
up and acquired fixity. In this way, dynamic pro- 
gress in morality, as contrasted with static custom, 
was enlivened— -not, however, without pathological 
accompaniments, because the restraints of the old 
society weakened. Despite this, two heritages had 
been prepared for the Christian consciousness : the 
conception of innei’ principle, mediated indivi- 
dually; and the doctrine that, in the sphere of 
morality at least, whatever might he saici of reli- 
gion, this inward principle must be adjudged by the 
mind. Thus the contrast between the two ele- 
ments — the objective or social and the subjective 
or individual — took definite shape. And successive 
conceptions of conscientiousness witnessed, if not a 
struggle, then a lack of balance, between them. 
At one time, as in the mediseval view of ‘prudence,^ 
the objective tended to assert itself ; at another, 
as in the Puritan emphasis on ‘righteousness,’ the 
subjective exercised primacy. In a word, men con- 
structed their description of the source of virtue 
on the basis of current relative evaluation of the 
virtues. 

The very fact, then, that the Christian conscious- 
ness has substituted ‘conscientiousness’ for the 
‘wisdom’ of the Greeks— and this finally— suffices 
to show that ^he internal and individual had won 
full recognition. The conscientious man must use 
discernment, according to the inward principle, 
with reference to the norms of social custom. Moral 
progress and initiative pivot upon this. On the 
other hand, this initiative is concerned about these 
same customs — to discover how they may be pre- 
served lively. And yet, of necessity, this process 
means that, because they are subjects of concern 
and of consequent new estimate, they must alter. 

Conscientiousness, then, may be described as 
genuine concern, mediated intelligently, for all 
such values. This cannot but result in approval 
and disapproval ; and these attitudes are traceable 
in part to emotional convictions almut an inward 
ideal. So far as the conscientious man has made 
this ideal his own, being able to say, ‘ This one 
thing I do,’ it has become ‘ the way and the tnith ’ 
for him. Accordingly, in the issue, conscientious- 
ness turns out to he an energetic pursuit of an 
individual-social ideal— an ideal tiiat appeals to 
emotion mainly through objective associations, 
and to intellect mainly through intelligent per- 
vSonal reactions to those associations. The con- 
scientious man is at once responsive to social 
achievements and ends, and considerate of tiie one 

rinciple whereby these ends are relegated to tlieir 

ue places in a harmonious whole. He feels tliat 
his own goodness is bound up wdth that of others, 
hence personal assertion of the norm as he envis^iges 
it; he knows that his own progress must depend 
ultimately upon the clearness of his apprehension 
of the inward principle. Thus reflective insight, 
on the basis of atteetive conviction, grasping and 
transforming group-norms, constitutes the moral 
attitude known as con.scicntiousnes3. For this 
reason, the latter is held to be the source and 
guardian of virtue. It serves itself the central 
factor to be reckoned with in an active moral con- 
sciousness. 

But, further, this implies that conscientiousness 
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is characterized by disinterestedness. Otherwise, 
it would not include a concrete estimate of the 
entire import of an action. Self-assertion here 
becomes a species of self-forgetfulness. For by 
this q[ualitjy the self-reference of conscientiousness 
is merged in a larger whole. So, if this quality be 
emphasized, conscientiousness may find a place in 
the list of virtues. It would then stand as the chief 
of the cardinal virtues, thus becoming more or less 
identical with what modern moralists have termed 
the ‘good wilL’ This implies that it is the guar- 
antee, not of mental acumen or of aesthetic taste, 
but of goodness realizing itself throughout the 
entire circle of a life which, in turn, draws sus- 
tenance from the norms of the community. In 
these norms the conscientious man discovers new 
stimuli to the inner principle. But the necessity 
for reflexion rules out supposititious automatic 
deliverances of an equally supposititious ^internal 
tribunal* — ‘conscience.* Briefly, vital interest in 
the good, as the principle reveals it, at once sets 
problems, and points the conditions of their solution. 
Fusion of sober Judgment with earnest aspiration, 
and fusion of restraint, mediated socially, with 
fervent desire, both passing over into will, consti- 
tute the modern counterpart of the Greek ‘wisdom.* 
And this species of ethical apperception which 
imports our experience into a moral order, and also 
perceives that it is originated from a moral order, 
is true conscientiousness. It is the pre-requisite 
and accompaniment of any end which moral beings 
can adopt for the completion of their well-being. 
Hence its inevitable relation to questions which 
pass over into the field of religion. 

See also CONSCIENCE, Ethics (Christian), Wis- 
dom. 
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CONSCIOUSNESS. — ^What is consciousness ? 
From the dawn of modern philosophy the g^uestion 
has been discussed, and psychology and philosophy 
have endeavoured to find a reply. The answers 
have been very various, but we may not summarize 
them in this article. To summarize those given 
from the time of Descartes onwards would be to 
write a history of modern philosophy. And at 
present the question is more widely and more in- 
cisively discussed than ever before. Some philo- 
sophers and psychologists almost insist on discard- 
ing the name altogether, while others make the 
results of the analysis of consciousness the whole 
of theii’ philosophy. For example, A, E. Taylor 
■writes ;'.•■ ■•■■■.:' 

‘ This is perhaps the place to add the further remark that, if 
we would be rigidly accurate iu psychological terminology, we 
ought to banish the very expression consciousness *’ or “ states 
of consciousness from our language. What are really given 
in experience are attentive processes with a certain common 
character. We abstract this character and give it the name 
of ** consciousness,” and then fall into the blunder of calling 
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the concrete processes “states” or “modifications” of this 
abstraction, just as in dealing with physical things we make 
abstraction of their common properties under the name of 
“matter,” and then talk as if the things themselves were 
“forms of matter.” Properly speaking, there are physical 
things and there are minas, but there are no such things in 
the actual world as “matter” and “consciousness,” and we do 
well to avoid using the words when we can help it' of 

Metaphysics, p. 79 n.). In the text, with all the emphasis of 
italics, Taylor says : * We cannot too strongly insist that if by 
“ self-consciousness ” is meant a cognitive state which is its own 
object, there is no such thing, and it is a psychological impossi- 
bility that there should be any such thing as self-consciousness. 
No cognitive state ever has itself for its own object. Every 
cognitive state has for its object something other than itself' 
(t5.p.79). 

Taylor makes short work of consciousness ; and 
if we took bis view, the writing of an article on 
consciousness might be dispensed with. But, as 
we are hardly awe to conceive what is meant by a 
cognitive state which has an object which is some- 
thing other than itself, we may be permitted to go 
on. It is scarcely consistent with the ordinary use 
of language, and certainly quite inconsistent with 
the use of psychological language, to speak of a 
cognitive state in active relation mth an object. 
For whom is the state, and who is aware of it? 
But this question may be better discussed at a later 
stage. Meanwhile it may be safely said that the 
word ‘ consciousness ’ denotes some phase or aspect 
of our mental life, and that it is not identical with 
any of the other aspects which we apply to parti- 
cular mental processes or states. It is not feeling, 
nor is it willing, nor is it thinking ; but these 
states or processes have this at least in common, 
that they are conscious states. The contrast 
does not lie between feeling and consciousness, 
or between willing and consciousness, or between 
thinking and consciousness. The contrast lies be- 
tween consciousness and unconsciousness. For the 
characteristic of every mental state, or of every 
mental process, seems just to consist in the fact 
that they are states of a conscious subject, and that 
they are for that subject. 

While this is so, many questions of interest 
and importance arise as to the relations of the sub- 
ject to its states, as to the distinction, if there 
is a distinction, between the phrases ‘states of 
consciousness* and ‘consciousness of states.* Is 
consciousness to be identified with the sum of its 
states ? Can we neglect the reference to a subject, 
and proceed to analyze, compare, classify, and 
arrange these states according to the laws of their 
growth, their interrelations, and so on, leaving out 
of sight, as common to them all, their relation to 
a common subject? This has been done, and, in 
fact, it is the ordinary psychological procedure. 
But there is always a sort of uneasiness about pro- 
ceeding in this way ; for many inconvenient ques- 
tions arise as to the subject for whom the experiences 
are, and the unity to which they are referred. Ideas, 
processes, and states come and go ; they cluster to- 
gether, they occupy our attention, and they seem 
to pass into the unconscious. It is natural that the 
scene of their appearance should be likened to a 
theatre, and that, while they have passed from the 
scene, they should have a sort of existence behind 
the scenes. It may be well to quote the classic 
illustration of Hume : 

* For my part, when I enter most intimately into what I call 
myself, I always stumble on some particular perception or 
other, of heat or cold, light or shade, love or hatred, pain or 
pleasure. I never can catch myself at any time without a per- 
ception, and never can observe anything hut the perception. 
When my perceptions are removed for any time, as by sound 
sleep, so long am I insensible of myself, and may truly be said 
not to exist. And were all my perceptions removed by death, 
and could I neither think, nor feel, nor see, nor love, nor hate, 
after the dissolution of my body, I should be entirely annihil- 
ated, nor do I conceive what is further requisite to make me a 
perfect non-entity. If any one, upon serious and unprejudiced 
reflexion, thinks he has a different notion of himself, I must 
confess I can reason no longer with him. All I can allow him 
is, that he may be in the right as well as I, and that we are 
essentially different in this particular. He may, perhaps, per- 
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ce5ve sometliing simple and continued, which he calls hinMelf ; 
though I am certain there is no such principle in me. 

But, setting aside some metaphysicians of this kind, I may 
venture to affirm of the rest of mankind, that they are nothing 
but a bundle or collection of different perceptions, which succeed 
each other with an inconceivable rapidity, and are in a perpetual 
flux and movement. Our eyes cannot turn in their sockets with- 
out varying our perceptions. Our thought is still more variable 
•than our sight ; and all our other senses and faculties con- 
tribute to this change ; nor is there any single power of the soul 
which remains unalterably the same, perhaps for one moment. 
The mind is a kind of theatre, where several perceptions suc- 
cessively make their appearance ; pass, re-pass, glide away, and 
mingle in an infinite variety^ of postures and situations. There 
is properly no simpliGity in it at one time, nor identity in difiier- 
ent; whatever natural propension we may have to imagine that 
simplicity and identity. The comparison of the theatre must 
not mislead us. They are the successive perceptions only that 
constitute the mind ; nor have we the most distant notion of the 
place where these scenes are represented, or of the materials of 
w'hich it is composed ’ (Hume’s Works, ed. Green and Grose, 
Lond. 1909, i. 634 f.). Or, again, a little further on : ‘What we 
call mind is nothing but a heap or bundle of different percep- 
tions united together by certain relations, and supposed, though 
falsely, to be endowed with a certain simplicity and identity. 

It is a curious passage, and the more we study 
it the more curious it appears. There is the sug- 
gestion of a theatre, so often made since by other 
psychologists, and no sooner is it made than it is 
witii drawn. Yet it has fulfilled its aim. It has 
directed our attention to the stage, and has so far 
served its purpose. But a theatre suggests a stage, 
and players, and spectators. These suggestions, 
however, are somewhat inconvenient, and raise 
awkward questions. So we are told that * the 
comparison of the theatre must not mislead us.^ 
For it is ‘ the successive perceptions only that 
constitute the mind.’ One is compelled to ask, 
What is a perception, and what is a succession? 
Above we were told that ‘ several perceptions suc- 
cessively make their appearance— pass, re-pass, 
glide away, and mingle in an infinite variety of 
postures and situations.’ The perceptions make 
their appearance — to whom ? Hume had formerly 
spoken of ‘what I call my self J So it is to what 
he calls himself that tiie perceptions appear, and 
all the passing, re-passing, and other movements 
are perceived by himself. And yet the mind that 
perceives, that looks on at the gliding show, is 
nothing but the bundle or collection of different 
perceptions. Is the mind aware that it is a bundle ? 
Or that it is a collection ? Whence came the 
bundle or collection? And how does it recognize 
itself to he a unity? In the passage before ns, 
Hume is unable to state his argument without the 
implication, in every sentence, of what he formally 
denies. He is in tne presence of a unique fact— 
the fact of a succeasion of perceptions which recog- 
nizes itself as a bundle or collection. How is it so ? 
We are careful to state it in bis own language, for 
that language implies the unity of the conscious 
subject to which all the gliding appearances are 
referred. ^ It would appear that we are face to face 
with a unique kind of thing— a thing which seems 
at the same time to be knower and known, actor 
and spectator, a show and the spectator for whom 
the show is. For all these passing, re-passing, and 
gliding appearances, so felicitously described by 
Hume, had an existence only for himself ; and, 
wMle other people may have similar experiences, 
these particular experiences were for him alone. 
And he was something more than the bundle of 
perceptions, he was the self for whom the percep- 
tions were. We do not require here to discuss the 
relation of body and mind (see Body and Mind, 
Beain and Mind, Mind), or of physiology and 
psychology. Nor can we dwell on the attempts 
to deduce the unity of consciousness from the unity 
of the nervous system. ^ There is a parallelism be- 
tween the growth of mind and the growth of an 
organized nervous system. Physiology has often 
given useful hints to psychology. Tliere are paral- 
lels between the evolution of the organism and the 


evolution of consciousness. But, ■vvhile that is so, 
the fact of consciousness remains without parallel, 
and its nature must only be described and not ex- 
plained. It is interesting, for example, to follow^ 
Herbert Spencer throngli his works setting fortii 
the Synthetic Philosophy, from tlie First Prin- 
ciples, through Biology and Psychology to Socio- 
logy and Ethics. It is of special interest to mark 
the description of the origin and growth of these, 
and then to notice how psychology enters in. After 
he has described the evolution of the nervous sys- 
tem, he seeks to correlate the stages of evolution 
with a corresponding mental growth. How about 
consciousness ? Whence did it come ? 

*In its higher forms, instinct is probably accompanied by a 
rudimentary consciousness. There cannot be co-ordination of 
many stimuli without some ganglion through which they are 
all brought into relation. In the process of bringing them into 
relation, this ganglion must be subject to the influence of each- 
must undergo 'many changes. And the quick succession of 
changes in a ganglion, implying, as it does, perpetual experiences 
of differences and likenesses, constitutes the raw material of 
consciousness. The implication is that, as fast as instinct is 
developed, some kind of consciousness becomes nascent’ (jPsy- 
Lond. 1886, sect. 196). 

So far we obtain only a raw material of con- 
sciousness and some kind of nascent consciousness. 
Another passage from the Psychology seems to show 
how a consciousness must arise i 

* Separate impressions are received by the senses— by different 
parts of the body- If they go no further than the places at which 
they are receiv^, they are useless. Or, if only some of them 
are brought into relation with one another, they are useless. 
That an effectual adjustment may be made, they must be all 
brought into relation with one another. But this implies some 
centre of communication common to them all, through which 
they severally pass ; and as they cannot pass through it simul- 
taneously, they must pass through it in succession. So that, 
as the external phenomena responded to become greater in 
number and more complicated in kind, the variety and rapidity 
of the changes to which this common centre of communication 
is subject must increase— there must result an unbroken series 
of these changes, there must arise a consciousness. Hence the 
progress of the correspondence between the organism and its 
environment necessitates a gradual reduction of the sensorial 
changes to a succession ; and by so doing evolves a distinct 
consciousness— a consciousness that becomes higher as the suc- 
cession becomes more rapid and the correspondence more com- 
plete ’ (sect. 179). 

Ifc is interesting to note bow, in the description 
of the process, Spencer is constrained to assume, 
as in existence, the consciousness whose genesis 
he is seeking to describe. He speaks of ‘per- 
petual experiences of differences and likenesses’ 
in the ganglion through whieh the nimierous 
stimuli are co-ordinated. If these exist, then 
we submit that the work supposed to l>e effected 
by consciousness is already being done. If these 
stimuli can be co-ordinated by a ganglion, what is 
the need t>f a consciousness to do a work already 
sufficiently provided for? As we read on, the 
wonder increases. Tlie impressions received by 
the senses must be adjusted, and the adjustment is 
made through a centre of communication througli 
which they pass in succession. But this centre, 
through which the impressions pass in succession, 
does a business which is ever on the imjreaso, and, 
in order that its work may be done, a consciousness 
must arise. Why? As a matter of fact, a con- 
sciousness has arisen— something wdiich is aware of 
the various changes within itself, -which also has a 
certain power of intervention. But in the description 
of the whole process no place is left at which a con- 
sciousness can enter in. Either one must hold that 
consciousness has been implicitly present from the 
beginning, or it can never appear on the termvs 
assigned to its entrance by Spencer. 

That there is a relation between consciousness 
and the nervous states of the organism is unques- 
tionable. But the origin and character of that re- 
lationship are not sufficiently described by Spencer. 
From the above account of the origin of conscious- 
ness, it appears as altogether a superfiuoxis addition 
to a nervous system. The work of co-ordination 
has been already accomplished, and has, indeed. 
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automatically proceeded until the stimuli have 
learned how to pass through a centre, and to pass 
in orderly procession. Yet, on the whole, consci- 
ousness is greatly needed in the system of Spencer. 
For ‘all mental action whatever,’ we are told a 
little further on, ‘is definable as the continuous 
differentiation and integration of states of con- 
sciousness’ (op. ciL ii. 301). Are the states of 
consciousness determined by the states of the 
organism ? Are they part of the integration and 
differentiation of matter and motion ? Or is there 
only a parallelism between the two? Is psycho- 
physical parallelism the ultimate word on the 
relationship between the two ? Or is the con- 
sciousness simply an epiphenomenon, a mere ac- 
companiment, or, in the metaphor of Huxley, is 
it simply the ticking of the clock which is mistaken 
for its function ? 

Leaving on one side the questions of the origin 
of consciousness as unanswerable, and the further 
questions of the relations of mind and body as too 
large for our proper theme, let us ask, What is 
really meant by conscious life, or, in other words, 
by consciousness ? As we reflect on what happens 
wnen we attend to the processes of our inner life, 
we note three main characteristics: (1) There is 
the fact of change ; without change, or without 
the entrance of a new fact into consciousness, there 
is no consciousness. Continued sameness would 
mean unconsciousness. (2) There is the preservation 
or reproduction of previously given elements, with 
some connexion between elements formerly given 
and those that are new. (3) There is the inward 
unity of recognition. In the stream of the inner 
life there are always present those three factors. 
Thus synthesis is the fundamental fact of all con- 
sciousness. But the synthetic activity of conscious- 
ness has always a certain end in view. This will 
become abundantly clear as we look at the mental 
attitude towards an object. This attitude is three- 
fold, corresponding to the three aspects of mental 
activity. Consciousness is always occupied with 
some oDject. It is not needful to define the object 
for our present purpose. But, be it what it may, 
(1) it is an object of knowledge ; we seem to know 
it, or to know something about it. (2) It brings 
to us some pleasure or pain ; it affects us in some 
way. <3) We tend to alter it, transform it, take 
possession of it, and master it. We desire to have 
a clearer view of its character, or to make it serve 
our purpose. An object is thus related to us in 
three ways ; and these three are the fundamental 
aspects of conscious activity — knowing, feeling, and 
striving, which are three aspects of the same mental 
state, not to be separated from each other, not to 
be thought of as successive in time, but elements 
of one concrete experience. From any of these 
points of view we arrive at the conclusion of the 
unity of the subject, which recognizes all these 
attitudes as its own. Cognition, recognition, or 
any other name descriptive of the cognitive atti- 
tude, presupposes the unity of the subject. The 
feeling of pleasure in activity, or of pain in the’ 
interruption of the activity, presupposes a central 
point into relation with which the changing ele- 
ments of consciousness are brought. Similarly, 
it may be shown that all conative activity presup- 
poses the unity of the subject, for it is the attempt 
to bring the object into harmonious relations with 
the other objects formerly or presently held to- 
gether in our experience. 

Thus from many points of view, as we look at 
the living, moving, thinking, willing, concrete being, 
we are presented with the fact of a unitary con- 
sciousness, of a real self, capable of a real experi- 
ence. Yet it has been possible for systems to be 
constructed, theories of knowledge to be promul- 
gated, psychological theories to be set forth, and 
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views to be argued, from which personalism has 
been excluded, and all reference to self and the 
unity of the self avoided. It is worth while to see 
how this has been possible. The possibility of it 
has not been without advantage in the interests of 
science. What does science desire to accomplish ? 
A man of science does not know anything, does 
not desire to know anything, save the objects in 
their causal relation to one another. He seeks to 
look at things as parts of Nature, strives to con- 
struct and to model them until he has arranged 
them in their sequence as canses and effects. He 
strives to find the linkages, and, when he has 
linked all things together in a scheme which seems 
to include the whole, he is satisfied with his work. 
But, in order to fulfil this purpose, he has to make 
himself a martyr to science. He is no longer a man 
with his will and his purpose, a living, breathing 
man with a life of his own ; he has become what 
we may call an abstract spectator, a consciousness 
which simply becomes aware of the ongoings and 
the linkages of the energies of the universe. Such 
a personality is not a real man. The standpoint of 
the spectator involves certain abstractions. He 
has put aside all interests, all living attitudes, and 
all tne varied manifoldness of his concrete life, and 
has converted himself into a mere onlooker, whose 
whole aim is to understand the ways in which 
things are linked together. It is so far an arti- 
ficial attitude, but in this abstraction from all that 
relates to personal will and purpose lies the enor- 
mous strength of the scientific attitude. It enables 
the onlooker to regard the processes of the world 
as the outcome of laws, to bring them into relations, 
to master them, and harness them to the fulfilment 
of his purposes. In fact, the scientific spectator 
who desires simply to know and to master the 
system of the world, abstracts altogether from his 
own life-interests, even from his own individuality, 
becomes merely a spectator of processes which are 
not for this individual or for that, but the same for 
every one. -Furthei', not only does he abstract from 
all personal interests and from all individual pro- 
clivities, he finally comes to abstract from the 
activity of the knowing subject itself, and to look 
at the world as a system complete in itself, and 
independent of any subject. This mere abstract 
knower, who has detached himself from every 
personal characteristic, attitude, and interest, 
who simply watches the processes of Nature and 
registers them, is a useful creature for many pur- 
poses, but he can scarcely be taken as a complete 
and adequate representative of what consciousness, 
or self-consciousness in the fullness of its concrete 
being, means. 

Science must proceed after the fashion described, 
if it is to do its work. But we ought to remind 
ourselves of the limitations prescribed by this atti- 
tude. In particular, we are not to put this abstract 
spectator, who has reduced himself to the stature 
of a mere spectator, in the place of the living man. 
The synthetic unity of apperception, to use Kant’s 
phrase, may be all that is required for the purposes 
of explaining and describing the world, bnt this 
abstract attitude of the subject is not sufficient 
when we seek to speak of consciousness or of self- 
consciousness as it is in living experience. In the 
science of psychology %ve have also to assume this 
abstract attitude. Before the psychologist are the 
perceptions and thoughts, the feelings and emo- 
tions, the judgments and volitions, which he is to 
study and describe. He is well aware that the 
only key to the understanding of them lies within 
himself. No one save himself is aware of these 
conscious states, so far as they are his own. They 
are for him part of his own individual experience, 
and no one else has these particular experiences. 
But he has to take them as typical, and the subject 
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which has the exiDerienee hecoiiies an abstract de- 
tached subject, a spectator who stands outside of 
the skull of everybody, and is supposed to have the 
manifold life of every conscious subject open to his 
gaze. It is necessary to make these abstractions ; 
to make them is indispensable for the solution of 
particular problems, and helps us to attain to that 
mastery of the world which is essential for tlie 
fulfilment of the tasks of life. It is not needful to 
quarrel with the abstract attitude of every science, 
or to accuse it of wilful neglect of many elements 
in conscious life ; our quarrel arises only when tliese 
special scientific aspects are set forth as complete 
and exhaustive accounts of the world. 

To deal rightly with the question of conscious- 
ness which we have in hand, we must not be 
content to regard it as it appears in abstract 
science-— merely as that which is aware of the 
processes of tlie world's ongoing, or merely as the 
abstract subject which meets us in psychological 
treatises. To neglect the subject and all its indi- 
vidual experiences, hopes, fears, and wishes, is quite 
right on the part of the physicist, the chemist, and 
the naturalist ; and so to exclude the individual, 
and to declare that biography forms no part of 
psychology, is quite legitimate when the psycho- 
logist is seeking to understand the process of 
consciousness in general. But if the aim is to 
understand the fullness, the manifoldness, the 
complexity, as well as the unity, of mental life, 
the method is inadequate. The psychologist looks 
at the inner life as mere contents of consciousness. 
This consciousness only becomes aware of what is 
going on, and from this point of view it is nothing 
more. All contents are of equal value, or, rather, 
they are of value simply because they have a place 
in the stream of consciousness. But this view of 
consciousness is of value only to the psychologist, 
whose business is to describe and explain the con- 
tents of consciousness, and to organize them into a 
system. When we look away from the peculiar 
business of psychology, and speak of men in their 
habit as they live, we are aware of a great deal of 
which psychology takes no notice. There is the 
life which the poet sees, expresses, and interprets ; 
there is the life of which the historian writes, which 
he seeks to interpret and to understand ; there is 
the world of political, social, moral, and religious 
interests ; and all of us are in that world-each a 
separate personality, characterized for selves and 
others as personalities, with the power of looking 
before and after, of foreseeing ends, and adopting 
means to realize them, of forming ideals, and of 
living up to them. Again, in every act of ours, in 
every feeling, every volition, and every thought, 
we are conscious of a self which expresses itself in 
aims and meanings. We see ourselves girt alx>ut 
with duties, laden with responsibilities, and we feel 
that we have a meaning in ourselves, and a place 
in the world. 

We are not called on to explain here tlie different 
meanings which the self has for the psychologist, 
and for all others, such as the poet, tlie histonan, 
the jurist, the artist. In the works of all these we 
are in a field of personal will and personal interest ; 
in the company of the psychologist we are merely 
in the presence of a consciousness which is reduced 
to the aspect of being only aware of its contents, 
and has no special interest in, or preference for, any 
of these contents. Such a potentiality we may 
leave on one side as we proceed to deal with con- 
sciousness. What is it? Well, it is not to be 
identified witli the sum of ail its states, or with i 
the sum of all its real or consistent presentations. 
It is not the stream of changes which goes on within 
it, or merely the awareness of the contents of that 
stream. ^ It is not knowing, or willing, or feeling, 
for outside of it there is no feeling, no willing, no 


knowing. Consciousness is the condition of all 
mental life; without consciousness there is no 
mental life. A psychical fact is simply a fact in 
consciousness, and it is nothing else. Unconscious 
knowing is a phrase to which we can attach no 
meaning. Just as little can we interpret a willing 
of which we have no coiiscioiisness. 

Consciousness, therefore, is undefinable. Like 
all ultimates, we must simply accept it as the con- 
dition of the explanation of all else, itself remaining 
unexplained. It may not be identified with the 
sum of its states, any more than we can identify 
a real whole with the sum of its parts. For, after 
we have summed up the parts, there remains un- 
accounted for the wholeness of the whole. A 
machine is not the sum of its parts, and an organ- 
ism is something more than the sum of its structures 
and functions. This statement, true of every whole, 
is uniquely true of the whole of consciousness. It 
is not a faculty in addition to other faculties, as 
memory is different, say, from imagination ; it is 
implied in all the faculties of the mind. It is an 
essential property of every process that goes on 
within the mind. The simplest view is that which 
regards consciousness as the sphere in which im- 
mediate experience goes on. W e are baffled by the 
very simplicity of the immediate operation of con- 
sciousness. VVe are baffled also by the fact that 
out of this simplicity are evolved all the results 
of the activity of consciousness in relation to the 
world and to self. Sciences, poems, histories, all 
the outcome of human endeavour, are due to the 
activity of consciousness. But what we are con- 
scious of at any given moment is simply the 
mental states, activities, and passivities, and the 
presentations with ^Yhich they work. What we 
insist on here is that consciousness cannot be de- 
duced from anything else. 

Certainly it cannot be deduced from the play of 
unconscious forces, or from the elaboration of cor- 
respondences between the growth of consciousness 
and the evolution of a nervous system. It may be 
well to dwell for a little on the attempts made to 
deduce consciousness from the play of unconscious 
forces. ‘Latent mental modifications,’ ‘uncon- 
scious cerebrations,’ are among the phrases used 
in this connexion. W. James, in discussing the 
* mind-stuff’’ theory, thus deals with the distinction 
between the unconscious and the cemscious being 
of the mental state : 

* It is the sovereij^n means for belie%'ing' wiiiat one like.s in 
psychology, and of turning what luighfe heconu; a sclencti into 

j a tumhlmg-ground for whimsies. It has numerous cham)nnn», 
i and elaborate reasons to give for itself. We must therefo’re 
accord it due consideration'' (Principles cf Psychology ^ i, 163 f,). 

In ansiver to the question, Do unconscious mental 
states exist?, James enumerates no fewer than ten 
I proofs, — an almost exhaustive list, — submits them 
to a drastic criticism, and returns the verdict, * Not 
proven.’ Of one proof he says : 

* None of these facts, then, appealed to so confidently in proof 
of the existence of ideas in an unconscious state, prove anythiitg 
of the sort. They prove either that eonseious i<leaa were 

: present which the next instant were forgotten ; or they prove 
I that certain results, similar to results of reasoning, may be 
, Wrought out by rapid brain-proceases to which no ideation 
seems attached’ (ib, 170). The tenth proof may be quoted more 
fully: ‘TOiere is a great class of experiences in our mental life 
i which may he described as discoveries that a subjective condi- 
tion which we have been having is really s^jinething different 
from what we had supposed. We suddenly find ourselves bored 
by a thing which we thought we were enjoying well enough ; or 
in love with a person whom we imagined we only liketi. Or else 
we deliberately analyze our motives, and find that at bottom 
they contain jealousies and cupidities which we little suspect^ 
to be there. Our feelings towards people are |>erfect wells of 
motivation, unconscious of itself, wdiich introspection brings to 
light. And our sensations likewise : we constantly discover new 
elements in sensations which we* have been in the habit of 
receiving all our days, elements, too, which have been there 
from the first, since otherwise we should have been unable to 
distinguish, the sensations containing them from others nearly 
allied. The elements must exist, for we use them to discriminate 
by ; but they must exist in an uncoiisdous state, since we so 
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completely fail to single them out. The books of the analytic 
school of psychology abound in examples of the kind. Who 
knows the countless associations that mingle with his each and 
every thought? Who can pick apart all the nameless feelings 
that stream in at every moment from his various internal organs, 
muscles, heart, glands, lungs, etc., and comJ}ose in their totality 
his sense of bodily life? Who is aware of the part played by 
feelings of innervation and suggestions of possible muscular 
exertion in all his judgments of distance, shape, and size? 
Consider, too, the difference between a sensation which we 
simply have and one which we attend to. Attention gives 
results that seem like fresh creations ; and yet the feelings and 
elements of feeling which it reveals must have been already 
there —in an unconscious state * (i&. 170 f.). 

Thus far the statement of the proof of uncon- 
scious mental states is real and existent. Of this 
argument, or proof, so fully stated, James says : 

‘ These reasonings are one tissue of confusion. Two states of 
mind which refer to the same externalreality . , . are described 
as the same state of mind or “ idea,” published, as it were, in two 
editions ; and then, whatever qualities of the second edition are 
found openly lacking in the first are explained as having really 
been there, only in an * ‘ unconscious ” way. It would be difficult 
to believe that intelligent men could be guilty of so patent a 
fallacy, were not the history of psychology there to give the 
roof. The psychological stock-in-trade of some authors is the 
elief that two thoughts about one thing are virtually the same 
thought, and that this same thought may in subsequent re- 
flexions become more and more mmcious of what it really was 
all along from the first. But, once make the distinction between 
simply having an idea at the moment of its presence, and sub- 
sequently knowing all sorts of things about it ; make, moreover, 
that between a s&te of mind itself, taken as a subjective fact, 
on the one hand, and the objective thing it knows, on the other, 
and one has no difficulty in escaping from the labyrinth ’ (j). 172). 

He deals with the latter distinction first, and 
thus concludes : 

‘ There is only one “ phase ” in which an idea can be, and that 
is a fully conscious condition. If it is not in that condition, 
then it is not at all * (p. 173). 

His language in dealing with the distinction 
between simply having an idea and knowing all 
sorts of things about it we quote fully, as it is of 
the highest importance in view of what we must 
discuss presently : 

* The truth is here even simpler to unravel. W'hen I decide 
that I have, without knowing it, been for several weeks in love, 
I am simply giving a name to a state which previously I have 
not namedf but which was fully conscious ; which had no residual 
mode of being, except the manner in which it was conscious ; 
and which, though it was a feeling towards the same person for 
whom I now have a much more inflamed feeling, and though it 
continuously led into the latter, and is similar enough to be 
called by the same name, is yet in no sense identical with the 
latter, and least of all in an “ unconscious” way. Again, the 
feelings from our viscera and other dimly-felt or^ns, the feelings 
of innervation (if such there be), and those of muscular exertion 
which, in our spatial judgments, are supposed unconsciously to 
determine what we shall perceive, are just exactly what we feel 
them, perfectly determinate conscious states, not vague editions 
of other conscious states. They may be faint and weak ; they 
may be very vague cognizers of the same realities which other 
conscious states cognize and name exactly ; they may be uncon- 
scious of much in the reality which the other states are conscious 
of. But that does not make them, in tkemseheSi a whit dim or 
vague or unconscious. They are eternally as they feel when 
they exist, and can, neither actually nor potentially, be identified 
with anything else than their own faint selves. A faint feeling 
may be looked back upon and classified and understood in 
its relations to what went before or after it in the stream of 
thought. But it, on the one hand, and the later state of mind 
which knows all these things about it, on the other, are surely 
not two conditions, one conscious and the other “unconscious,” 
of the same identical psychic fact* (p. 174). 

Apart from the somewhat curious phraseology, 
whicli would seem to imply that a state is conscious 
of its own object — which is rather startling — the 
argument seems conclusive. Yet it may be well 
to note that a reference to the conscious subject, 
when we speak of a conscious state, is always in 
order. But it is misleading to speak of conscious 
states cognizing faintly or fully, when we mean 
that the subject cognizes through these states more 
or less fully. But, as we follow James through 
the subsequent evolution of his thought, we feel 
that he seems to have departed from the conclusion 
reached in the passages we have quoted. At all 
events, he writes as follows ; 

*I cannot but think that the most important step forw^ard 
that has occurred in psychology since I have been a student of 
that science is the discovery, first made in 1886, that, in certain 
subjects at least, there is not only the consciousness of the 
ordinary field, with its usual centre and maigin, but an addition 
thereto in the shape of a set of memories, thoughte, and feelings, 


which are extra-marginal and outside of the primary conscious- 
ness altogether, but yet must be classed as conscious facts of 
some sort, able to reveal their presence by unmistakable signs. 
I call this the most important step forward, because, unlike the 
other advances which psychology has made, this discovery has 
revealed to us an entirely unsuspected peculiarity in the consti- 
tution of human nature ’ (Varieties of Religious Experiences 
p. 2.33!). Again: ‘The sub-conscious self is nowadays a well- 
accredited psychological entity ; and I believe that in it we 
have exactly the mediating term required. Apart from all 
religious considerations, there is actually and literally more life 
in our total soul than we are at any time aware of. The explora- 
tion of the trans-marginal field has hardly yet been seriously 
undertaken ; but what Mr. Myers said in 1892 in his essay on the 
Subliminal Consciousness is as true as when it was first written : 
“ Each of us is in reality an abiding psychical entity far more 
extensive than he knows — an individuality which can never 
express itself completely through any corporeal manifestation. 
The Self manifests through the organism ; but there is always 
some part of the Self unmanifested, and always, as it seems, 
some power of organic expression in abeyance or reserve.” Much 
of the content of this larger background against which our con- 
scious being stands out in relief is insignificant. Imperfect 
memories, silly jingles, inhibitive timidities, “ dissolutive ” 
phenomena of various sorts, as Myers calls them, enter into 
it for a large part. But in it many of the performances of 
genius seem also to have their origin ’ (p. 511 f.). 

The sub-conscious seif can, according to Sanclay, 
do even more wonderful things than these : 

‘Besides the upper region of consciousness, there is a lower 
region into which the conscious mind cannot enter. It cannot 
enter, and yet it possesses a strange magnetic power by which 
the contents of the lower region are, as it were, drawn upwards 
and brought within the range of its cognition. This lower region 
is a storehouse of experiences of the most varied kinds ; in fact, 
all the experiences that make up human life.* Having described 
these experiences, the author goes on : ‘ All these things are 
latent. The door of that treasure-house, which is also aVork- 
shopj is locked, so far as the conscious personality is concerned. 
For it there is no “harrowing of hell,” no triumphant descent 
into the nether world, followed by a release and return of 
captives on any large scale. The door is locked against any such 
violent irruption. And yet, in some strange way, there seem 
to be open chinks and crevices through which there is a constant 
coming and going, denizens or manufactured products of the 
lower world returning to the upper air of consciousness, and 
once more entering into the train and sequence of what we call 
active life, though, indeed, the invisible processes of this life are 
just as active as the visible. It appears to be the function of the 
sub-conscious and unconscious states to feed the conscious. 
There is that continual movement from below upwards of 
which I have been speaking. A never-ending train of images, 
memories, and ideas keeps emerging into the light. But only 
in part are they subject to the will and conscious reason. Only- 
in part do they come at call. And only in part do they come in 
fully organized form. . . . The wonderful thing is that, while 
the unconscious and sub-conscious processes are (generally 
speaking) similar in kind to the conscious, they surpass them in 
degree. They are subtler, intenser, further-reaching, more 
penetrating. It is something more than a mere metaphor when 
we describe the sub- and unconscious states as more “profound” * 
(CkristotogieSf Ancient and Modems Oxf. 1910, pp. 142-146). 

The wonderful passage just quoted prompts one 
to ask a number of questions. We are told that 
the door of the treasure-house is locked ; yet Sanday 
seems to have obtained the key, for he describes the 
treasures which are there, and the work which is 
done there, and is able to compare it with the work 
done in the upper air. He is able also to declare 
that the processes down below are subtlei*, intenser, 
further-reaching, more penetrating. How has he 
come to know all this? If it he so, what is the 
use of a consciousness if the sub-conscious and the 
unconscious can do so much better work, and at so 
much less cost ? As for oui*selves, we are inclined 
to say of these fancies that they are * whimsies 
the w^ord Professor James himself employed when 
dealing with the question of the existence of uncon- 
scious mental states. J ames has seemingly changed 
his view on the matter, and we submit that he was 
bound to answer his own arguments as these are 
set forth in his Principles of Psychology. These 
seem to us as cogent as they were before what 
he calls the discovery in 1886. When he declares 
that ‘the siib-eonscious self is nowadays a well- 
accredited psychological entity/ we are surely en- 
titled to ask what meaning he attaches to the word 
‘selP in this connexion. In the interesting chapter 
on the consciousness of self in the Principles of 
Psyehologyt he speaks of the constituents of the seif 
as the material self, the social self, the spiritual 
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self, and the pure ego. In the course of the discus- 
sion he says that the suhstantialist view of the soul 
* is at all events needless for expressing the actual subjective 
phenomena of consciousness as they appear. ^ We have formu- 
lated them all without its aid, by the supposition of a stream of 
thoughts, each substantially different from the rest, but cog- 
nitive of the rest and “appropriative” of each other’s content. 
At least, if I have not already succeeded in making this plausible 
to the reader, I am hopeless of convincing him by anything I 
could add now. The unity, the identity, the individuality, 
and the immateriality that appear in the psychic life are thus 
accounted for as phenomenal and temporal facts exclusively, 
and with no need of reference to any more simple or substantial 
agent than the present Thought or “section” of the stream* 
ipp. cit. i. 344). 

It is true that this passage relates only to the 
active subjective phenomena of consciousness as 
they appear. Are we to have one method and one 
form of process as applied to the phenomena of 
consciousness, and another when we apply them 
to the sub-conscious and the unconscious ? Under 
what heading are we to place the entity called 
‘the sub-conscious self’? Is it material, social, 
spiritual ? Or is it the pure e^'o ? Yet the sub- 
conscious self is ‘a well-accredited psychological 
entity.’ Are we to lay stress on the adjective 
‘psychological,’ or on the substantive ‘entity’? 
We should like to know a lifctle more regarding 
the sub- conscious self, but it seems that it is really 
outside the scope of psychological investigation. 
The door is locked, and no one can find the key. 
The effects of this doctrine of the sub-conscious 
self on psychology, ethics, and theology are 
so far-reaching, and to us so disastrous, that a 
thorough investigation of it and its claims is urgent. 
That investigation cannot he made here and now ; 
we are concerned with it only so far as it bears on 
our present theme. 

What are we to make of this wonderful sub- 
conscious self, which does such marvellous things ? 
Are we to take it as a positive conception, and with 
Hartmann use it as an explanatory principle, when 
all other sources of explanation fail ? Then we say 
with Hoffding; ‘Psychology is on secure ground 
only when it confines itself to the clear and certain 
phenomena and laws of consciousness ’ {Psychology, 
Eng. tr. p. 73). True, Hoffding immediately adds : 
‘But, starting from this point, it discovers the 
unconscious, and sees, to its astonishment, that 
psychological laws prevail beyond the province of 
conscious life. In what follows we shall adduce 
some examples to make this clear.’ Reference 
is made to memory, to the physiology of the 
senses, to instinct, and to tact, to the fact that 
an unconscious activity can be carried on simul- 
taneously with a conscious, as ‘when a spinner 
turns the wheel, and draws out the thread, while 
her thoughts are far aw^.’ But, as the outcome 
of the whole discussion, Hoffding cautiously says : 

‘Notwithstanding the intimate connection and close inter- 
action between the conscious and the unconscious, the latter 
remains for us a negative conception. The unconscious 
processes are cerebral processes just as much as the conscious, 
but whether, like these, they are of several kinds, we do not 
know. Instead of speaking of unconscious thought or un- 
conscious feeling, it would be safer— if we wish w avoid all 
hypotheses— to speak with Carpenter and John Stuart Mill of 
unconscious cerebration, were not this expression unsuitable, 
as suggesting, in the first place, the mistaken notion that there 
may be consciousness of cerebration, properly so called, and 
because, in the second place, it might appear to affirm that 
there is nothing at all in unconscious activity related to what 
we know in ourselves as conscious states* (p. 81). 

While mental activity may extend beyond con- 
sciousness, and while self may have a larger range 
than the consciousness is aware of at any one time, 
it is not possible for psychology, or for clear 
science, to seek for the principles of rational 
explanation anywhere save in the conscious life 
itself. The unconscious must remain a negative 
conception. It is simply metaphor, and had 
metaphor at that, to speak of ‘invasions,’ of 
‘rushes’ and ‘uprushes,’ from the lower world, 
and it is vain to seek for explanations of the on- 


going of our mental life from what is supposed to 
have gone on in the sub-conscious self. We must 
exhaust the possibilities of consciousness, as tlie 
source of explanation, ere we seek to bring in the 
sub-conscious and the unconscious as a positive 
principle of explanation, as, from the very nature 
of the case, it is impossible to bring these into 
clear consciousness, or into consciousness at all. 
Instead of saying, with Sanday, that the function 
of the unconscious is to feed the conscious, it would 
he more consistent with the facts to say that the 
unconscious and the sub-conscious are storehouses 
of products manufactured by consciousness, and 
kept in rcUntis until they are needed. Habit has 
been described as lapsed intelligence, and is the 
outcome of repeated conscious processes,^ so often 
repeated that they have become automatic. Simi- 
larly it may be possible to deal with ali^ the 
evidence of sub-conscious and unconscious activity 
of the self so as to show that all or most of these 
activities had conscious beginnings, and, in any 
case, that they are not unrelated to conscious 
activity either in tlie past or in tlie present. 

At all events, it is not from these unconscioim 
or sub- conscious experiences that our evidence is 
derived, out of which are built up those conclusions 
which make up the science, the poetry, the history, 
and the philosophy of the world. For the man- 
ciples which underlie these achievements of the 
human mind, the linkages which hind them to- 
gether, and the certainty which they attain to are 
derived from the conscious and not from the un- 
conscious activity of the mind. The basis of 
certainty lies in consciousness. Its affirmations, 
its intuitions, are the foundations on which w'e 
build. Not on invasions from the sub-conscious, 
nor on uprushes from the unconscious come those 
convictions of truth, reality, and necessity, which 
turn the raw material of our experience into the 
organized knowledge of the race. 

‘The necessity of thought which is manifested in the certainty 
of particular acts of judgment owes its distinctive character in 
the last instance to the unity of self-consciousness. Every 
particular judgment may be repeated, with the consciousness 
of the identity of subject and predicate as well as of the act of 
judgtnent ; starting from the same data, it is always the same 
synthesis which takes place, and our self-consciousness cannot 
exist apart from this invariability. Thus our judging ego, with 
its unvarying activity, is opposed to particular acts of judgment 
as a universal, as the same and the permanent which binds 
together the different and temporarily separated acts of thought. 
With the confidence of the movement in each particular case is 
connected tlie consciousness of unvarying repetition, of return 
to the same point. In this constancy, which presents a general 
law in contrast with the particular act, we are conscious of 
judgment as something withdrawn from the sphere in which we 
have a subjective choice and are free to bring about alterations ; 
we are conscious of it in the same way as when it inamtains 
itself in some particular act against contradiction. Because 
this identity and constancy of our action is the condition of our 
consciousness as one and undivided, it is also the final and 
fundamental basis upon which we can fall back * (Sigwart, Logics, 
Eng. tr. i. 187). 

It is one of the merits of Sigwart’s great treatise 
on Logic that he brings all the logical judgments 
into close relation to the unity and identity of self- 
consciousness. We know no work in which this 
has been done so thoroughly and so convincingly. 
Take another passage, dealing with certainty : 

‘The certainty that a Judgment is pennanent, that the 
synthesis is irrevocable, that I shall always say the mme— this 
certainty can be forthcoming only when it is known to depend, 
not upon momentary psychological motives, which vary as 
time goes on, but upon something which is immutably the same 
every time I think, and is unaffected by any change. This 
something is, on the one hand, my self-consciousness itself, the 
certainty that I am I, the same person who now thinks and 
who thought before, who thinks both one thing and another. 
On the other hand, it is that about which I judge, my thought 
itself as far as regards its invariable content, which I recog- 
nize as identical each time, and which is quite independent of 
the state of mind of the individual thinker. The certainty 
that I am and think is final and fundamental, the condition of 
all thought and all certainty whatever. Here there can be none 
but immediate and self-evident certainty ; we cannot even say 
that it is necessary, for it is prior to all necessity. In the 
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same way, the certainty of my consciousness^ that I think 
this or that is immediate and self-evident ; it is inextricably 
interwoven with my self-consciousness ; the one involves the 
other ’ (p. 240). 

The form nnder which consciousness exists is 
that of the distinction of subject and object. As 
factors in the synthesis of consciousness there are 
to he distinguished the object of which we are 
conscious, and the subject which is conscious of the 
object. The object is for the subject, and is either 
a state of the subject, or an activity of it, or a 
quality of external things. When this distinction 
is clearly made, there is a clear consciousness; 
when vaguely made, there is a vague consciousness ; 
when it is not made at all, there is no conscious- 
ness. When we are conscious, we are conscious of 
something, and we are conscious of that something 
only as we distinguish it from self, and place it 
over against self as its ohjeet. W e are not to enter 
into the age-long controversy as to whether there 
can be a merely sensitive consciousness which is 
neither subject nor object, but consists only of 
particular feelings. It has been widely contended 
that a purely sensitive consciousness is possible, 
and that the reference to subject and object, which 
all admit as characteristic of full-grown conscious- 
ness, arises out of associated experiences. These 
are classified as vivid and faint, the vivid coming 
from the object, and the faint from the subject. 
Out of these particular feelings association builds 
up the conception of both subject and object. But 
Mume does not allow any validity to this concep- 
tion; it is only a fiction of the mind. Herbert 
Sjjencer, while he strives to account for the distinc- 
tion of subject and object by the assoeiationalist 
theo^ eked out by the theory of evolution, does 
admit, or rather lays stress on, the distinction 
between subject and object, as a cardinal principle 
of his synthetic philosophy. But the mere addition 
of units of conscious feeling could never reach a 
unitary consciousness. For these units of feeling 
are each difierent from all the rest, and, as they 
begin in time, they perish as soon as they appear, 
unless they are held t<^ether by reference to the 
self whose they are. ^ates of consciousness can 
never be without a consciousness of states. If 
there is to be a consciousness of states, there must 
be a subject which discriminates itself from the 
states, can hold them together for discrimination 
or comparison, andean distinguish all of them as 
states of itself. 

Consciousness may range from the simplest 
awareness to the closest discrimination. It may 
be vague and narrow, or it may he clear aiid com- 
prehensive. The lowest range of consciousness 
may be dim and indefinite, as when we are dropping 
off to sleep, or when our attention is directed to 
something else. In fact, many impressions may he 
made on our senses which rise only to the threshold 
of consciousness, and perhaps may not rise even to 
the threshold. 

* In these cases, consciousness approaches a vanishing point, 
and often reaches and passes it. The ohjeet exists for us only 
as a vague objectivity without definite significance. They 
emerge from this state only b 3 ' a voluntary or involuntary 
direction of our attention towards them. If, now, we choose 
to call this state unconscious, and reserve the name of conscious- 
ness only for clear or distinct consciousness, we should say that 
very many mental states exist below consciousness. This has 
often been done, and the theory maintained that we may have 
manifold sensations and feelings without being conscious of 
them. But this is simply the extravagance of confounding* a 
vague and imperfect consciousness with none, the truth being 
that we may have vague and unobtrusive sensations without 
directing our attention to them ; the lower limit of conscious- 
ness does not admit of being definitely fixed ^ (Bowne, Iinirod. 
to Psychological Theory, p. 239 f.). 

The truth is, that we are unable to express con- 
sciousness save in the form ‘ I am thinking this or 
that, I am feeling pain, I am doing this act, or 
I am intending to take such a course of action.^ 
It is quite true, as Hume says, that we always 


find ourselves in some particular state, but in every 
state, whatsoever it may be, we find ourselves, ft 
is not possible to interview a blank self, or to 
abstract the ego, so as to have an idea of it as we 
have of external objects, or of events of a particular 
kind in consciousness, nor can we make our self 
completely an object, for, even if that were possible, 
there is always that subjective activity of the 
subject which goes^ on while we seek to make the 
ego completely objective. While this is so, yet 
the further step which is so often taken, namely, 
to abstract altogether from the subject, and to 
make conscious activity only a stream of thought, 
or a mere aggregate, seems altogether illegitimate. 
Can we have a stream of thought, without a single 
permanent subject of our psychic activities ? Even 
a stream has its identity, and anything which we 
can call a unity is something more, as already 
observed, than the sum of its parts. But can we 
really think of a feeling in abstraction from some- 
thing that feels, or of a willing without a subject 
that wills, or of a thought without a thinker? 
Can we really think of our psychical life in an 
impersonal way ? It is possible to describe, as in 
fact we do, the outward happenings of the world, 
and in an impersonal way to say ‘it rains, ^ ‘it 
thunders,’ ‘ it hails,’ ‘ it storms,’ ‘ it is dark,’ or ‘ it is 
a stormy night.’ Try this in describing the psychic 
life, and immediately we feel how incongruous it 
is. ‘ It thinks,’ ‘ it wills,’ ‘ it feels,’ ‘ it is in pain,’ 

‘ it is'fiili of joy ’ — we can write so, as we can write 
nonsense, hut the incongruity is too obvious, when 
plainly put, to allow us for one moment to regard 
it as an adequate account of the facts. 

Even when a psychologist reduces the phenomena 
of consciousness to a stream of thought, he is com 
strained in unguarded moments to speak of our will, 
our psychical states, thus adding to the stream that 
factor without which it could not have been even 
a stream. In the mere statement of the case— a 
statement which seems at first to eliminate the 
necessity of a subject— one is forced to imply the 
subject in every statement. One is compelled to 
imply a subject. For ideas, feeling, or will are 
not there in a vacuum; they are, after all, only 
modes of consciousness. We may neglect a pain 
which nobody feels, a pleasure which is pleasant 
to nobody, or a will and a purpose which is the 
activity of no one. Is it possible to imagine or 
conceive a percej^tion of these inner experiences 
where there is no perceiver, a perception which is 
only the bare object perceived, a mere subjectless 
feeling? How are we to account for the connexion 
of all the events of seeing, hearing, feeling, and 
for the recognition we have that we have liad these 
experiences before, and that we have a memory of 
them, without the supposition of a subject whose 
experiences they were ? Is it possible for any one 
really to think of an impersonal stream of thought, 
whicii hinds into unity all the particular psychical 
events of our experience, and to suppose, further, 
an additional impersonal event, by which all the 
other impersonal events are gathered into one, 
while yet this additional event is only a phantom, 
an illusion, although it has the strange powex 
of seeming to itself identical through all the 
successive moments of its experience? Can we 
really think so ? Is it not easier, more consistent 
with the facts, to assume the subject as real, as 
resent to all its states, and as able somehow to 
old them together, and to group them according 
to their real resemblances. Can any one think of 
himself as the sum of the events of his experience, 
only with the inexplicable addition that it is he 
who thinks them so? Hume boldly calls this a 
fiction, and Stuart Mill calls it a ‘final inexplic- 
ability,’ and neglects it as a source of explanation. 
Is it not the easiest solution simply to acknowledge 
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that the ideas of persistence and duration find 
their simplest explanation from the supposition 
that -we are, and know ourselves to he, identical m 

While we have thus to postulate continuity^ of 
the conscious subject — for on any other supposition 
we should he unable to account for the ideas of 
change, continuity, or pepianence— there are 
many questions which remain for discussion and 
for settienienk It is almost a matter of course to 
say that psychical events as such exist only in so 
far as they are present in consciousness; their 
distinctive character lies in the fact that they are 
conscious. A seeing, of which we know nothing, 
a pain of which we are not aware, an act of volition 
which takes place without our being able to notice 
it, are not possible, for the seeing, etc., is only by 
means of consciousness. While this is true, it is 
also true that there are different degrees and modes 
of becoming conscious. When a consciousness has 
attained to some fullness of self-possession, and is 
in possession of the results of experience, thpe is 
for such a consciousness a fund of experience 
organized into masses, and any new experience can 
take up a new feeling or idea into such an ideal 
mass already formed. The process is so fully 
described in many psychological textbooks that we 
need not dwell on it here. Thus, we refer any 
new experience of colour to the class of colours we 
already know, and, being in pospssion of these 
names, we name the new experience of colour 
accordingly. But there was a time in the growth of 
the subject when names were not in our possession. 
These names of general ideas are formed gradually 
from particular perceptions, which at the beginning 
had no name. But even for the particular percep- 
tion, or for the particular experience, there is this 
indispensable condition, that there should be a 
discrimination of the particular elements which 
co-exist at every moment, and some notice taken 
of them. These two conditions must he present 
before we can properly speak of consciousness at 

all* 

At this earliest stage of conscious life, ere the 
subject is in possession of the wealth of organized 
experience, the subject is, as it were, lost in the 
object. 

*Our immediate consciousness of objects seems at first to be 
a mere presentment of them to the passive subject, to a self 
that is not in anj' wny occupied with itself, or even conscious 
of itself at all. The outwardly directed gaze seems simply to 
admit the object, and not to react, still less to be aware of it- 
self as reacting, upon it. But, in the Jrst place, we have learned, 
to recognise that, whether we are conscious of it or not, there 
is always a reaction, an analytic and synthetic activity of 
thought, even in our simplest perceptive consciousness; for, 
without this reaction, no idea of any object as distinct from, 
and related to, other objects could ever arise to trouble the 
self-involved sleep of sense. Apart from such reaction, we 
might say that the sensitive subject would remain for ever 
confined to itself, were it not that in that case there would 
properly be no self to be confined to ; for where there is no 
outward, there is, of course, no inward life. It is thus the 
mental activity of the subject that creates for him a world of 
objects, or, to put it more simply, that enables him to become 
consciousof the world of objects in which he exists. . . . In the 
second place, not only is the subject active in perception, but 
he necessarily and inevitably has an inchoate consciousness of 
himself as a subject, in distinction from the subjects which that 
activity enables him to apprehend. For to apprehend an 
effect, as such, is to distinguish it from, and relate it to the self 
that is conscious of it. It is to refer an idea or feeling to that 
which is other than the self, to reject it from the self and to 
objectify it; and such a rejection or repulsion necessarily 
involves, on the other side, a withdrawal of the self from the 
object. The simplest outward-looking gaze, which seems to 
lose itself in the object to which it is directed, yet recognises 
that object as other than itself or its own state ; and, indeed, 
all its absorption in the object may be said to be its effort to 
heal the breach, of which, in the very act of perception, it has 
become conscious. Hence we come to the result that, even in 
its utmost apparent passivnty of perception, the mind is actvoe ; 
and even in its utmost absorption in the object, it is conscious 
of the self in distinction from it. It is true that the subjective 
aspects of the consciousness of objects are at first latent, or 
they present only in an imperfect and inchoate form. 
Attention is not specially directed to them ; and in any descrip- 


tion which the individual would give of his own consciousness, 
they would generally be omitted. But they are always 
For it is not possible, in the nature of things, that toere should 
be an object, except for a subject, or without that subject 
distinguishing the object from itself, and itself from the object. 
In this sense there can be no consciousness of objects vithout 
self-consciousness. Even, therefore, if the word I be delaj’cd 
for a little, the inchoate thought of it cannot be wanting to one 
who is conscious of objects as such’ (Edward Gaird, I he 

Mvolution of Iteligio7i, i. 18d~lS5y 

As we know consciousness in ourselves, it lias a 
beginning, a growth, and a history. Thrust into 
the midst of conditions not realized, slowly learning 
to find itself at home in the world, and gradually 
coming to the knowledge that there is an external 
order to which it is related, the self-conscious 
being, in intercourse with things, comes, so far, to 
the knowledge of the world and of itself. The 
story need not he told here, but there is a story, 
for the finite personality does come to the know- 
ledge of itself. It learns to distinguish between 
itself and the world. But consciousness becomes 
clear and definite when it recognizes that there 
are distinctions among its objects, and relations 
into which these can he gathered up._ These 
relations become ever more clear and definite, and, 
as knowledge progresses, consciousness finds itself 
in an ordered world, and, just in proportion to its 
recognition and mastery over the order of the 
world, is its recognition of itself as the counterpart 
of the order of the universe. Its own rational 
principles are realized there, and it becomes more 
rational as it recognizes the objective value of its 
own rational nature, as embodied in a rational 
world. But we may not regard the distinction of 
self and not-self as if it were identical with the 
distinction of subject and object. The first may 
be called an ontological distinction, for it relates 
to the distinction between two things which make 
up the whole spliere of being, wiiereas the distinc- 
tion between subject and object describes a mental 
function. The contents of the two are constantly 
changing. At one moment the object may be this 
table, with its sliape, colour, material ; and the 
next moment it may be the mental process which 
passed through the mind when the table was the 
object. The object may he things in the outward 
world, or it may be the state of consciousness by 
means of which we deal with the outer world, it 
may be the thing I see, or it may be the vision 
through which I see it. The distinction between 
subject and object is the form uiuler which <;oii- 
sciousness always takes place ; subject ami object 
are a relation within one experience, and they are 
essential to the reality of that experience. 

It may be observed that the conception of self, 
like all other conceptions, is one of gradual growtii, 
and the time of its Ml realization is, for 'us, not 
yet. We are not to look for the self as if it were 
laid on a shelf, a thing among other things. It is 
the subject of all experience, and usually it is the 
last conception which is reached by the conscious 
subject itself. This late recognition of the concep- 
tion of itself may be paralleled by the late 
emergence, in the history of thought, of the problem 
of thought itself. Nothing is nearer to us than 
thought, and yet the problem of tiiought is one of 
the very hardest to grasp. Spontaneous thought 
deals with objects rather than with itself, and 
reflexion is hard. Thought hides Mund itself ; it 
is so occupied with its processes and problems tliat 
it does not reflect on them, and, having reached 
conclusions unreflectingly, often takes these as 
original data given from without. Knowledge is 
taken for granted, and the knowing process was 
for a long time utterly neglected. Nor had know- 
ledge any suspicion of the complexity of the know- 
ing process, nor did knowledge find it nece.ssary to 
submit itself to an analysis ot the process of know- 
ing or to inquire into its own validity. It was 
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inevitable that in the long run the question of the 
possibility of knowledge should arise, but it could i 
not arise until knowledge had been at work for a 
long time, and had attained to some mastery over 
itself and its work. So is it with the problem of 
the self. As shown by Caird in the quotation 
above, the consciousness of the self in the conscious- ! 
ness of objects is at first latent ; it may be delayed, | 
but it is always implicitly there. As a matter of | 
fact, it may always be latent and never come 
into clear consciousness at all. Self-experience 
may be the only form which self-consciousness may 
assume. The self may be so lost in the process of 
experience, so ahsorhed in its feelings, desires, and 
thoughts, that it may never reflect on itself, and 
never ask consciously wiiat it is. It may remain 
on this level all through life. Absorbed in its 
object, living out its experience of pleasure, en- 
grossed in its own |)ursuits, and interested in the 
success of its plans, it may never seek to reflect on 
its own nature or on the order implied in the most 
simple experience. One may be active, energetic, 
far-sighted, wise, and yet may have never given a 
single hour to the thought of that self which has 
all these characteristics, for in the history of 
human thought and its evolution the simplest and 
most fundamental of all problems are the latest to 
emerge into the light. 

The two factors — subject and object — ^which 
always rex^resent the form which experience has, 
are not, at the outset, explicitly distinguished, 
and experience may go on all through life without 
any clear consciousness of the distinction. Yet 
the two inseparable factors are always there. It 
is always possible, however, to focus our attention 
on the one factor or on the other. The mind may 
direct attention on the object or on the subject. 
The consciousness of self may remain at the level 
of mere self-experience ; it may he so absorbed in 
the object as never to ask itself about itself. It 
may, indeed, neglect itself altogether, and may so 
seefe to formulate its experience as to make the 
subjective factor disappear. Thus it may seek to 
heconie a philosophy, and find a sufficient explana- 
tion of experience in a something which does not 
require a subject of knowledge at all. But such 
a philosophy, though it constantly reappears,^ is 
afto all inadequate to answer the questions which 
constantly recur and wdiich we need not here re- 
state. For immediately the question arises as to 
the subject for whom all experience is possible, 
and, when we ask this question, the answer must 
be that a self which is conscious at all has implicitly 
within itself the possibility of a complete self- 
consciousness. Focusing our attention, then, on 
this factor of experience, we can regard it as the 
subject of experience which takes up all particular 
experiences, rules them, binds them into a system, 
and makes them elements in one consistent 
experience. In this event self-consciousness would 
have attained its ideal, for it would have reached 
the goal of self-knowledge and self-control. The 
conception of a perfect self-consciousness consists 
in the fact that it is in possession of itself, and 
can set the bounds of its owm experience. Self- 
knowledge, self-reverence, self-control— in these, 
and not in finitude or infinitude, lies the conception 
of a perfect selfhood. But for finite beings, for 
us men, this ideal is a goal, and cannot be an 
actual attainment. For we do not set the limits 
of our own experience ; we are subject to inrushes 
from without, we have experiences which are in- 
herently irrational, and we have feeling which are 
sometimes uncontrollable, and generally there is 
so much of our experience which is simply given 
that we cannot be said to be masters of ourselves. 
Yet the growth of a rational personality is measured 
by the progress of the mastery which it has over 


the elements of its own experience, and the power 
of placing every impulsive and merely emotional 
element under the guidance of reasonable self- 
consciousness. 

Thus, then, we may regard the self as conscious 
of itself in all its manifold experiences. Know- 
ledge is possible, because all the objects of know- 
ledge can be brought into relation to the seif. 
Objects out of all relation to the conseioiis seif are 
for that self non-existent. ■Whether we look at 
the self-conscious being from the point of view of 
knowledge, or from the ethical, or the sesthetie, 
or^ the religious point of view, the result is to 
raise our estimate of the self-conscious being to 
the highest. For each of these affirms that the 
self-conscious being is the postulate without wdiich 
truth, beauty, goodness are without meaning or 
worth. The conscious subject is the subject for 
whom all objects are ; it is also the subject in 
which goodness is realized, and ethics affirms that 
the seif is that in which goodness is to be realized 
through a continual process of self-realization and 
self-determination. The world of beauty has no 
meaning without the seeing eye and the ideals 
which the self in intercourse with the world builds 
up for itself. 

We do not require to follow out the results of 
the analysis of self-consciousness into its further 
issues, or to enter into the discussion regarding an 
absolute, all-inclusive self-consciousness. Who- 
ever seeks to follow out that argument into all its 
consequences may find it fully unfolded in the 
works of Hegel and his followers, as well as in the 
works of Green, of the two Cairds, of Boyce, and 
of many others. It may, however, be said that it 
is scarcely possible to describe the totality of 
things according to the analogy of one self. The 
Hegelian philosophy is a perfect description of the 
way in which an inchoate self arrives, or may 
arrive, at self-consciousness. It is of the highest 
value froxn that point of view. But to make it 
absolute seems too great a demand. For this is 
a universe of many selves, and the unity of the 
universe cannot be construed after the fashion of 
the growth and evolution of one self. While, 
therefore, the world is indebted to the Hegelian 
idealists for the analysis of self-consciousness, and 
for the far-reaching results of that analysis, the 
attempt to construe the life of the universe after 
that analogy cannot be regarded as final. 

Ere we close, it may be well to notice the 
argument of Bradley, because it would make all 
the contendings of this article invalid. We quote 
his summary : 

‘We had. found that our ideas as to the nature of things— as 
to substance and adjective, relation and quality, space and 
time, motion and activity— were in their essence indefensible. 
But we had heard somewhere a rumour that the seif was to 
bring order into chaos. And we were curious first to know 
what this term might stand for. The present chapter has 
supplied us with an answer too plentiful. Self has turned out 
to mean so many things, to mean them so ambiguously, and 
to be so wavering in ite applications, that we do not feel 
encouraged. We found, first, that a man’s self might be his 
total present contents, discoverable on making an imaginary 
cross section. Or it might be the average contents we should 
presume ourselves likely to find, together with something else 
which we call dispositions. From this we drifted into a search 
for the self as the essential point or area within the self ; and 
we discovered that we really did not know what this was. 
Then we went on to perceive that, under personal identity, we 
entertained a confused bundle of conflicting ideas. Again the 
self, as merely that which for the time being intemsts, proved 
not satisfactory ; and from this we passed to the distinction 
and the division of seif as against the not-self. Here, in both the 
theoretical and again in the practical relation, we found that 
the self had no contents that were fixed ; or it had, at least, 
none sufficient to make it a self’ (Appeccmnce and RecUity\ 
p. lOlf.). 

In his own ironical way Bradley had said else- 
where ; 

‘There remains stOl left a third moral, which, as I am in- 
formed, has been drawn by others, that if we are notable to rest 
with the vulgar, nor to shout in th® battle of our great schools, 
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ifc might he worth our while to remember that we live on an 
island^, and that our national mind, if we do not enlarge it, may 
also grow insular ; that not far from us there lies (they say so) a 
world of thought, which, with all variety, is neither one nor 
the other of our two philosophies, hut whose battle is the battle 
of philosophy itself against two undying and opposite one- 
sidednesses ; a philosophy which thinks what the vulgar believe ; | 
a philosophy, lastly, which we have all refuted, and, having 
so cleared our consciences, which some of us at least might take 
steps to understand * {Ethical StudieSy p. 38). 

Perhaps Appeara7ice and Reality is the endeavour 
to thinlc what the vulgar believe. But there is 
left in it no shred of belief of what the vulgar 
believe. Of the whole work set forth with such 
amazing ability in the last named treatise this 
much may be said, that it amounts to a demon- 
stration of the uselessness of the attempt to 
interpret experience from a mere abstract point of 
view. Bradley finds that ail the categories and 
relations of thought abound in contradiction. In- 
herence, predication, quality, identity, causality, 
unity, space, and time are full of contradictions. 
When we arrive at the question of the self and its 
reality, contradictions swarm more and more. 
What is the way out of this network of contradic- 
tions ? They are somehow removed in the Absolute. 
These contradictions are Appearance, and Reality 
has somehow absorbed them into itself. But it 
would he quite possible to show that the same 
method used by Bradley to discredit Appearance 
would work havoc also with the Absolute. That is 
on the supposition that his logical procedure could 
be carried out in the Absolute. The greatest con- 
tradiction we know is the contradiction between 
the rigour of his logic as applied to Appearance, 
and the slackness of it as applied to the Absolute. 
Apart from this, is not the method of Bradley 
simply an illustration of a wrong conception of 
the categories, and of their application ’ 

‘The epistemological interest makes ns nnwilling to admit 
anything that cannot be conceptually grasped. Accordingly it 
seeks to make ideas all-embracing. At the same time it is 
clear that this view is a tissue of abstractions. The impersonal 
idea is a pure fiction. All actual ideas are owned by, or belong 
to, some one, and mean nothing as floating free. We have 
already seen that the various categories of thought, apart from 
their formal character as modes of intellectual procedure, get 
any real significance only in the concrete self-conscious life 
of the living mind. Apart from this, when considered as real, 
they become self-destructive or contradictory. The idealism of 
the type we are now considering assumes that these categories 
admit of being conceived in themselves, and that they are in 
a measure the pre-conditions of concrete existence, and'in such 
a way that we might almost suppose that a personal being is 
compounded of being, plus unity, plus identity, plus causality, 
etc. Thus personal existence appears as the outcome and 
roduct of something more ultimate and fundamental. The 
ctitious nature of this view has already appeared. When we 
ask what we mean by any of these categories, it turns out, as 
we have seen, that we mean the significance we find them to 
have in our self-conscious life. In the concrete the terms have 
no meaning except as it is abstracted from our own personal 
experience. The only unity we know anything about, apart 
from the formal unities of logic, is the unity of the unitary 
self ; and the only identity we know anything about is no 
abstract continuity of existence through an abstract time ; it 
is simply the self- equality of intelligence throughout its 
experience. And the change which we find is not an abstract 
change running off in an abstract time, but is simply the 
successive form under which the self -equal intelligence realizes 
its purpose and projects the realizing activity against tlie 
background of its self-consciousness. Similarly for being itself ; 
in the concrete it means the passing object of perception, or 
else it means existence like our own’ (Bowne, Persmalismy 
p. 253 ff.). Again, ‘ The notion of the self can easily be taken in 
such a way as to be worthless. We are asked of what use the 
self is, after all, in explaining the mental life. How does its 
unity explain the plurality and variety of consciousness?, and 
the answer is that it does not explain it, and yet the unity 
is no less necessary. For the consciousness of plurality is 
demonstrably impossible without the fact of conscious unity. 
Tins unity does not, indeed, enable us to deduce plurality, and 
hence the plurality must be viewed os an aspect of the unity, 
but not as an aspect of an abstract unity without distinction or 
difference, hut a living conscious unity, which is one in its 
manifoldiiess and manifold in its oneness. Taken verbally, this 
might easily be shown to be contradictory, but, taken con- 
cretely, it is the fact of consciousness, and none the less so 
because our formal and discursive thought finds it impossible 
to construe it ‘ (ib. p, 261 f.). 

The unity of consciousness, the identity of the 


self-conscious life, the progressive realization of 
the self in intercourse and in interaction witli the 
world and with its fellows, are thus among the 
most sure of our beliefs, and among the most 
indispensable of our postulates. Many further 
questions arise which cannot be discussed here, 
for the adequate solution of any one problem 
involves the solution of every other. But no 
problem can be solved on a merely impersonal 
plane, and no category is of value except as a 
function of the concrete personal life. 
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CONSECRATION.— ‘Consecration,’ or ‘dedi- 
cation,’ may be defined as the solemn setting apart 
of persons or things for some particular religious 
work or use. The essence of any such rite or cere- 
mony is to be found in the performance, whenever 
possible, of some act which is typical, or sym- 
bolical, of that for which the setting apart or 
consecration takes place. This act, either from 
the first or in process of time, is naturally accom- 
panied by some announcement to the congregation 
of what is being done or intended, and by forms of 
prayer asking for the Divine approval and bless- 
ing ; but no such accompaniments are really essen- 
tial to the consecration itself, though they increase 
the dignity of the occasion and tend to general 
edification. This is, indeed, true of all symbolical 
rites and ceremonies in their ultimate simplicity, 
and the Biblical narrative well illustrates tlie 
truth in its account of the marriage of Adam 
and Eve (Gn 2^^), where the essence of tiie mar- 
riage rite is described in the simple statement that 
‘ the Lord God brought unto the man ’ the woman 
whom He had made of the rib taken from his 
side. 

With regard, however, to the consecration of 
persons or things in the stricter sense with which 
we are now dealing, we see traces of the original 
idea in various instances. The ordination of a 
lector (reader) consists in permitting him for the 
first time to read the Gospel in the course of the 
; service.^ A priest is made by permitting him (as 
in the modern Roman Pontifical) to celebrate the 
; Holy Mysteries simultaneously with the consecrat- 
ing bishop; 2 and in the same way an altar, and 
even a church itself,® are consecrated by being 
first used for Holy Communion, and so on. Again, 
there are cases wmere the act is more conveniently 
and suitably symbolical rather than typical ; e.g. 

iCf. Cyprian, Ep. xxxiii, 2, where he speaks of a young 
lector Aurelius thus : ‘ Dominico legit interim nobis, id est, 
auspicatus est pacem, dam dedicat lectioneon ’ (while he acts in 
his new capacity as lector). 

2 See Procter and Frere, New Hist, of Rook of Com. Pr*, bond. 
1901, p, 6G9 note. 

2 Of. the letter of Pope Vigilius to Profuturus of Braga (a.b. 
638): ‘consecrationem cuiuslibet ecclesiae in qua sanctuaria 
non ponuntur celehritatem tantuin scinius esse missarum/ 
See J. Wordsworth (On the Rite of Consecration, p. 0 f.), who 
points out the significance of the fact that the words KvpiaKov 
and Dominicum are used both for the Lord’s House or Temple 
arid for the Lord’s Supper or Sacrifice ; see also Duchesne, 
Origines du. mite chrH. p. 404 (Eng. tr,). 
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the doorkeeper of the church receives the keys of 
the church doors, the suh-deacon receives the 
chalice and paten (the vessels of his office), the 
virgin is veiled to signify her marriage with 
Christ (or His Church), the lector himself actually 
receives a copy of those Gospels which he is hence- 
forth privileged to read, and so on. The Greek 
word commonly used to denote dedication of build- 
ings {iyKalvLd ; cf. Kaivl^euf and kclwovv itself sug- 
gests that the idea here emphasized lies at the 
root of the ceremonies employed. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the Christians 
were not the first to introduce the practice of thus 
consecrating, or dedicating, persons or things to 
religious purposes. Apart from the well-known 
custom of the Jews {e.g. in dedicating houses, Dt 
20®, Ps 30 [title]; or city -walls, Neh 122^; or the 
Temple, 2 Ch. 5. 6 ; Jos. Ant, XI. iv. 7 1, XV. xi, 6), 
both the Greeks and the Romans (and other 
nations as well) observed such ceremonies for their 
priests and sacred buildings. But for Christians, 
during a considerable period after the foundation 
of their faith, anything but the simplest and least 
imposing ceremonies in connexion with consecra- 
tion would have been both out of place and prac- 
tically imj)ossible. This article does not deal 
(except incidentally thus far) with the ordination 
of the clergy (see Oedhstatiox). We proceed, 
therefore, to consider the cases (chiefly those of 
buildings) to which the word ‘consecration* is 
more usually applied in the present day. 

During the first three centuries of the Christian 
era we have little evidence, if any, of regular rites 
or ceremonies being in use when places or build- 
ings were set apart for Divine service. Of course, 
such places or buildings gradually became more 
and more numerous, and more and more carefully 
restricted to religious purposes, as persecution 
decreased and the afiairs of the Church became 
more settled. But we can easily imagine that, 
almost from the first, forms and ceremonies grew 
up in connexion with their dedication ; for instance, 
as J. Wordsworth has reminded us,® the two 
primary conditions were probably ‘a transference 
of previous owmership on the part of the Founder, 
and an acceptance of the trust by the Bishop of 
the Diocese and the only essential ceremony was 
the solemn celebration of the Holy Eucharist,* 

* The part played by the Founder or Builder would, in accord- 
ance with Jewish and heathen precedent, he a considerable 
one; and Christian custom, acting in accordance with the 
principles of Roman law, would prescribe the dedication by 
solemn and ceremonial use. The usurpatio juris of the 
Christian Society in its new home could hardly be otherwise 
exemplified than by the Sacrament in which believers, gathered 
under the presidency of their chief pastor, came together to 
meet their Lord in His new house, to plead His sacrifice, and to 
feast upon it.’ 

We have to dismiss as evidence the quotation 
from Philo Jiidseus, de Vita Gontem.pl,, given by 
Eusebius (HE ii. 17. 9) and adduced by Bona {de 
Meh, Liturg., Rome, 1671, 1, xix.): iK(i<TTy dk olKlq, 
[of the Therapeutae in Egypt] ^a-nv otKTj/xa lepbv 
6 KaXetrat, (refivetov ml /lOvacrr'i^pLov /c.r.X., because 
Eusebius’s identification of the Therapeutae with 
the Christian ascetics of S. Mark in Alexandria is 
baseless and next to impossible. And the state- 
ment in the Calendar from the Libraiy of the 
Queen of Sweden, quoted by Baronius (Annal, A.D. 

1 a^iepwcTi? is another noun, and avadeivai another verb. 

2 Op. cit p. 6. 

3 Of. the two corresponding regulations from the letter of Pope 
Vigilius, quoted above : ‘omnes basilicae cum missa debent sem- 
per consecrari, et nullus presbyter missas celebrare praesumat 
nisi in sacratis ab episcopo locis,’ These, though not so early as 
they claim to be, probably embody ancient tradition (Words- 
worth, Lc,). The Liher Murnus, which gives us very early 
Roman usage, speaks of dedications without missce puhlicce or 
publica processiOf hut these are (according to Duchesne, op. 
cit p. 404) * cases of monastic oratories not open to the public,’ 
so that the inaugural missm would be of a ^itasi-private 
nature. 

4 Wordsworth, loc, dt. 


57, no. 100), ‘ Kal. Aug. Romae dedicatio pximae 
ecclesiae a beato Petro constructae et consecratae,* 
is unhistorieal and so, no doubt, is the assertion 
attributed to Euodius (Nieeph. ii. 3), who was the 
first bishop of Antioch, that James was consecrated 
first bishop of Jerusalem, and that the seven deacons 
were ordained in that house in which Christ insti- 
tuted the Lord’s Supper, and where the Holy Ghost 
descended on the Apostles. 

It is not till the cessation of the persecution of 
Diocletian that we are on safe ground with regard 
to any actually recorded service of dedication, 
Eusebius {SE x, 3) speaks of the restoration of 
peace at that time being marked by the founding 
of new churches, and, among other signs, mentions 
iymivlcav ^opral mTh wSXeis Kal rQy dpn veoTrayiav 
Trpocr€VKT7)pl(av d<pLepdi(r£i5, a notable instance being 
the dedication of the Church at Tyre (in the name 
of Paulinus), which took place a.d. 314, and at 
which the historian himself preached the inaugural 
sermon.® There was a large concourse of bishops, 
clergy, and people on the occasion, and the Holy 
Mysteries were apparently celebrated, but no other 
distinctively initiatory ceremony is mentioned. 
This occasion is historically important, because 
it seems to be the first recorded instance, both 
(1) of a kind of consecration service, and (2) 
of a church with what is now commonly called a 
‘dedication,’ i.e, consecrated under the title of a 
patron saint. Subsequently, instances of both 
sorts become more and more frequent. 

As Duchesne {loe. cit.) has pointed out, the 
church of S. Paulinus ab Tyre is a representative 
of one out of two types of church in the first ages, 
viz. what we should now call the parochial church 
of a town or district. Of this type there would 
sometimes be more than one needed and provided 
in any single town or district, the principal one of 
which would, of course, be the ‘cathedral,’ as we 
now call ifc, where the bishop’s throne was set up. 
Churches of this type seem often to have been 
known by the names of their founders or other great 
persons connected with the place {e,g. at Tyre above, 
S, Denys and others at Alexandria [Epiph. Hcer, 
Ixix* 2 ; EG- xlii. 205], and S. Ambrose at Milan) 
or by some great Christian doctrine or event {e,g, 
'Ayla Xoipia at Constantinople [A.D. 360], or the 
’Aj'dorao’is at Jerusalem).^ A church called Do- 
minimm aureum was dedicated at Antioch by 
Constantius in 341 (Socr. ii. 8 ; Sozom. hi. 5). 

The other type of church was that which was 
connected with the tombs of martyrs and other 
saints. In the catacombs (g^.t?.) at Rome, and in 
the burying-places {ccemeteria, polyandria) gener- 
ally, the custom gradually grew up (1) of keeping 
the anniversary of such persons’ death [natalis) or 
burial {depositio) by a service at their grave, their 
very tombstone often forming the altar for the 
consecration of the Sacred Elements; and then (2) 
of holding services there more frequently than 
once a year,® After a time a church was built 
over the spot, and called after the name of the 
martyr or confessor who lay buried under its 
altar (hence the term martyrium, and the like, 
applied to churches). As churches had to be 

3 Of. MarL Bier,'; D’Ach^ry, Spicileg. (Paris, 1655-67) tom. 
iv. The Church of S. Peter ad Vincula on the Esquiline was 
dedicated in the name of both S. Peter and S. Paul on Aug. 1, in 
the episcopate of Felix iv. (432-440). There may, however, 
have been some church-building there before that date. 

2 Quoted by him at length (loc. cit, 4). 

3 The Gel, Sacramentary (ed. Wilson, Oxford, 1804, p. 140 f.) 
contains ‘orationes et preces in dedicatione basilicae quam 
conditor non dedicatam reliquit,’ and also * [missa] in ejusdem 
conditoris agendis.’ 

4 The mediaeval cathedral at Aix in Provence is said to be 
dedicated to the Transfigured Saviour ; and in later times we 
have dedications like the Ascension, Corpus Ohrlsti, etc., or 
even Holy Cross, House of Prayer, and the like. 

5 Hence what are called the ’ stations/ and the ‘ station days ‘ 
of early Roman service-books and calendars. 
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more numerous than martyrs’ tombs, it also 
became sufficient to have some portioti of a saint 
or some small ijersonal relic of him {pignora^ 
sanctuaria), perhaps only a piece of linen dipped 
in his blood, or even portions of the Gospel or 
of consecrated bread, to represent or symboliise 
the ‘ patron ’ in each case ; and eventually this 
second type of ciiiircii was adopted, though very 
gradually, and not so universally as is sometimes 
imagined, at all events throughout Western Chris- 
tendom.^ See, further, art. Commemoration of 
THE Dead. 

Perhaps we may at this point distinguish yet a 
third type of church of wdiich we sometimes hear 
in ancient history, viz. buildings which were 
adapted from secular or heathen purposes to 
Christian. It used to be held that this was the 
origin of the basilica form of church, the Roman 
law-court or business-exchange being turned into 
a Christian building j^but this theory has been, we 
think, successfully disproved of late years. ^ We 
do, however, hear of heathen temples being so 
converted, though it is probable that in many 
cases the old building 'was pulled down and a 
new one erected with the old material; e.g, the 
Pantheon at Rome was consecrated by Boniface 
IV. (608-614) under the title of S. Mary ad 
Martyres on May 13; and Martfene Ant. Eitt.^ 
Antwerp, 1700, II. xiv. 4-5) gives other instances 
in both East and West.® Jewish synagogues were 
also subjected to the same treatment.'^ 

As to the ceremonies connected with the dedica- 
tion of churches, considerable diversity must have 
prevailed from tlie first, if we are to judge by such 
scanty evidence as we possess ; and this diversity 
lasted in the West well into the Middle Ages. At 
Tyre in 314, as we have seen, the ceremonial is of 
the simplest ; a large assembly of bishops, clergy, 
and laity from the town and neighbourhood 
assisted at the first celebration of the Holy 
Mysteries, and a dedicatory sermon was preached. 
More than 200 years later the essence of dedication 
was still distinctly recognized as consisting in the 
public celebration of fee Holy Communion and 
nothing else. In 538, Vigilius, Bp. of Rome, writes 
to Proiutiinis of Braga (in Spain) to the eflect 
that, in the case of ordinary churches, it is not 
even necessary to sprinkle holy water by way of 
consecration,® since this is sufficiently effected by 
the celebration of Mass; in the case of churches of 
the second type above described, the relics of 
martyi’s {sa7ietaaria) must be previously deposited 
in the church, or, if they have been removea, they 
must be replaced. The ‘Leonine’ Sacramentary 
contains a ‘missa in dedieatione [ecclesiae] ’ ; hut 
this is, of course, for use either after the dedicatory 
rite itself or on the anniversary day.® 

It is noticeable that, while the earliest form of 

1 See ou this point a valuable paper by Wickham Legg, in 
no. Ixxiii. of Ch. Bist. Soc.'s Tracts, p. 53 ff., and another by J, 
Wordsworth in no. lii. of the same series, p. 19 ff . (already quoted). 
Of. also P. Le jay’s article on the Ambrosian Rite m I) AOL, pp, 
1437-9. ^ I would venture to suggest that the reason of the 
absence of the rite from this [English] form of consecration was 
that the early British and Irish Churches only dedicated their 
churches to living saints. In this case no relics could he had, 
and therefore the rite was of necessity omitted ’ (T. Olden on 
the Leahhar Breac, 1900, vol. iv. pt. ii, S. Paul’s Eccl. Soc. 
p. 99). 

2 E.g. by G. Baldwin Brown, From Sehola to Cathedral, App. 
i.p. 2l7ff. 

Of. Bede, HE. i. SO. 

4 Of. Gel. Sacram. p. 141 f. (ed. Wilson), which gives 
‘orationes ot preces in dedieatione loci illius uhi prius fuit 
synagoga.’ 

» This, which is now such an important part of the Roman 
rite, seems originally to have been practised by Christians to 
purify their private houses rather than their churches (see 
Duchesne, op. cit. p. 407 [quoting Lib. Pontif. i. 127]). 

15, ed. Felfcoe, Gamb. 1896; the collect here speaks of 
* hostias quas maiestati time in honore beati apostoli Petri cui 
haec est basilica sacrata deferimiis/ and each of the other 
formulae also mentions S. Peter. 


the ‘Gregorian’ Sacramentary does not provide 
for the dedication of churches, the ‘ Gelasian^ ^ does ; 
and this, combined with other evidence or indica- 
tions given and discussed by Duchesne {op. cit.}^ 
suggests that, in this as in other ^ cases, the local 
Roman church was originally inclined to a severe 
simplicity in matters of ritual, and that the fuller 
I ceremonies and forms of prayer wdiich afterwards 
obtained and are still in use in the Roman Gom- 
munion are traceable to foreign or ‘Galilean’ 
influences. 2 It seems not unlikely also that those 
ceremonies in the Western rite which are distinc- 
tive of consecration proper are ultimately derived 
from the East (e.g. from the Byzantine ritual), and 
that only the part relating to the deposition of 
relics in the new building is orio'inaliy Roman. 
The student cannot fail to be struck, as Duchesne 
and others have pointed out, wdtli the fact that 
this deposition of the relics, as given in its fullest 
form in the two most ancient Ordines Eonumi,^ 
partakes distinctly of a funeral character, while 
the ‘Galilean’ ceremonies all point to the idea of 
adapting the Christian baptism of persons to the 
dedication of buildings. The modern Roman ser- 
vice is a combination of the two types of ceremony, 
but in it the deposition of the relics is to some 
extent outbalanced and overshadowed by the con- 
secration rites proper. 

A concise description in detail of the regulations 
and order of service as now provided in the Roman 
Pontifical is subjoined, and will be found useful, 
both because it exhibits most of the rites that have 
gradually gathered round the occasion in Western 
Christendom, and because it is the basis on which, 
since toe Reformation, the Bishops of tlie Anglican 
Communion have, with varying degrees of exact- 
ness, dra^vn up their Consecration Offices. 

With regard to the first point, it will be well to bear carefully 
in mind what J. Wordsworth has remarked in the valuable 
treatise (On the Bite of Consecration^ p. 18) to which reference 
has already been made : * I conjecture that (here), as usual, in 
process of time, diverse ceremonies were heaped together with- 
out much regard to their congruity.* Wordsworth makes this 
remark with special reference to the ceremon;^ of the aftece- 
darium (see below), but one feels its applicability to a good 
deal of the present overloaded service. As to post-Eeformation 
forms of consecration, the student will find a list of those * in 
use in the 17th century ’ on p. 27 f. of the same treatise, and the 
present Sarum Fonn on p. 30 ff. (ivith the music). This is much 
the most satisfactory adaptation of ancient forms and use.s, 
Eastern as well as Western, that the present writer is acquainted 
with. The S.P.C.K. also publish the forms authorized for the 
dioceses of London, Truro, Worcester, Wakefield, and Win- 
chester ; and of these the first three more or less follow the old 
lines, whilst the last two are based on Bp. Andrewes’ Form 
(1620)i It may he added that no Fonn would seem to be really 
adequate which does not provide that the consecrating bishop 
shall conclude the consecration with a solemn Eucharist, either 
at the time itself, or, if the service take place in the evening, at 
a reasonably early hour the next morning.* This provision is 
made in the Form of the nuxlern Irish Church, and in that of 
the Church of the United States of America. 

The similar description of the modern Eastern 
rite, with which this article concludes, will be like- 
wise interesting both in itself and as illustrating 
much that has been said during the course of our 
discussion. 

1 Modern Eoman USE.—i. Preparatory regu- 
lations. — (1) Consecration may take place any day, 
but by preference on Sunday or a Saint’s day. 
(2) The archdeacon is to give notice of the day 
fixed beforehand. (3) The consecrator, the clergy, 
and the people should fast before the service. (4) 
On the evening before, the consecrating bishop 
prepares the relics which are to be depo.sited in tlie 
church, placing them under seal in a suitable 
casket, with three grains of frankincense and a 
written record of the consecration, and laying the 

1 P. 133 ff., ed. Wilson. 

2 On this point, see B. Bishop, Genhts of the Roman Bite, 
1899 ; and Wickham Legg, Bee. Lit. Research, p. 8 ff. 

3 One, that of S. Amand (Paris, 974) of the late 7th cent, 
printed by Duchesne (op. cit. p. 456 ff.); the other, that of 
Verona, edited by P. Bianchini (Anast. Libliotk. iii. 48). 

4 See Wordsworth’s remarks (op. cit. p, 9 f.). 
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casket on a bier with lighted candles under a tent 
before the jnincipal door.^ Vigil is kept, and 
Nocturns and Lands are sung before the relics that 
night. 2 (5) Inside the church a large number of 
articles have to be x>i'epared for various purposes 
during the service, and care has to be taken that 
the church has a free passage round it outside. 
(6) On the morning of the day itself the bishoj) 
enters the church in ordinary dress, and sees that 
everything is in order, and that the 12 candles over 
the 12 consecration crosses on the inner walls are 
lighted.^ He then leaves the church empty, save 
for one deacon vested in amice, alb, girdle, and 
white stole, who stands behind the principal door, 
when it is closed upon him. 

2. The ceremony. — (1) The service proper is now 
begun. ^ The bishop, having fully vested himself, 
and being attended by another deacon, a sub- 
deacon, acolytes, and other ministers, goes to the 

f lace where the relics are reposing, and the seven 
‘enitential Psalms are recited. He then proceeds 
to a faldstool before the church door, and, kneeling 
there, after an antiphon and collect (‘ Actiones 
nostras, quaesumus, llomine,’ etc.),^ says with the 
choir the first portion of the Litany. 

(2)^ The next ceremony is the exorcizing and 
blessing of salt and water, which, being afterwards 
mixed and again blessed, are made use of in the 
following manner : First the bishop sprinkles him- 
self and his assistants, whilst the choir sing the 
usual antiphon, ‘ Asperges me,’ etc. ; he then 
marches three times, preceded by two candle- 
bearers, round the outside of the church, sprinkling 
the walls as he goes,® the choir singing an appro- 
priate responsory ; each time he reaches the 
principal door, he first kneels and says a collect, 
and then performs this very ancient and dramatic 
ceremony : ® he stands on the threshold and strikes 
the door with the butt end of his staff,’ saying, 
‘Attollite portas, prineipes, vestras,’ etc. (Ps 23’ 
Vulg.); the deacon from within (see above) in- 
quires, in the words of ver. 8, *Quis est iste rex 
^oriae ? ’ and the bishop answers, * Dominus fortis 
et potens,’ etc. ; at the third time those who stand 
by call out * Aperite,’ the bishop makes the sign of 
the cross on the threshold, the door is opened, and 
the procession passes in, the bishop proclaiming, 
‘Pax huie domui,’ and the deacon from within 
replying, ‘ In introitu vestro.’ 

(3) WJiilst the bishop goes to the centre of the 
building, two antiphons are sung, the use of the 
second of which is very ancient, ‘ Zaechaee, fes- 
tinans descende’ (see above). Then, during the 
singing of the ‘Yeni, Creator Spiritus,’ one of 
the ministers sprinkles ashes ^ in the form of a 

i This is most conveniently the west door, if the structure 
has one. 

2 All this is in accordance with very ancient use, probably 
Gallicaii (sea Sacra7nentary of Dr ogon, Binhop of 
quoted by Duchesne, op. dt p. 487 ff., and described by 
Delisle, Mim, mr d’ancU^is sacrmmntaires. Paris, 1^6, 
p. IQOlf.). 

3 Galliean. These crosses are still often to be found in our 
English churches. *It is said that the English use differed 
from the foreign in having crosses both within and without. 
The Irish use shows its primitive character in ordering the 
crosses to be cut with a knife, no doubt on wooden posts,’ 
etc. (J. Wordsworth, op. cit. p. 16 ; cf. Wickham Legg, op. cit. 
p. 54). 

4 Pontifical of Egbert^ 1853 (Surtees Soc.), JSemdictional of 
Archbp. Robert (H. Bradshaw Soc.); cf. €el. Sa-&r. (p. 327, ed. 
Wilson, 1894). The antiphon now is *Adeste, Deus unus omni- 
potens,’ etc. ; in the above-named Pontificals it is ^Zaech^e, 
festinans descende,’ etc., which now comes later in the ser- 
vice. 

5 This is the first of two sprinklings that occur ; see note 1 
on next col. for comments on the origin of the practice, 

6 Galilean. Egb. Pont.^ Bmed. of Archbp. Rom., etc, 

7 The earliest word for ^ staff’ here is cambmafov cmnhuta\ 

* shepherd’s crook,’ perhaps derived from KafAirruv. 

8 Xfae introduction of ashes on which to write looks very like 
a later artifice to enable the ‘ bishop to do somethir^ which at 
first he would have been able to do without dimdulty’ (J. 
Wordsworth). 
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S. Andrew’s cross {deeussis) on the floor of the nave,^ 

thus ; , ■ ' . ' ■ ' ■ 



The second part of the Litany is next said to the 
end, but with special petitions by the bishop, stand- 
ing, for the church and its altar now in act of 
bemg consecrated. After this the bishop says two 
collects, the second an ancient one (‘Magnihcare, 
I)omine,V etc.),® and then, whilst the choir sings 
the song of Zacharias (Lk 1®®®*), with antiphon ‘ O 
quam metuendus,’ etc., between every two verses, 
he occupies himself in writing with the end of his 
staff* the letters of the Greek alphabet on the cross 
aforesaid, from the left Western corner to the 
opposite Eastern corner, and of the Latin alphabet 
from right to left. ® 

(4) This done, the bishop approaches within a 
fair distance {spafio congrumU) of the high altar, 
and says three times ; ‘ Deus, in adiutorium ineum 
intende, Domine, ad adiuvandum me festina,’ 
with the * Gloria Patri.’ Hereupon salt and water 
are for a second time exorcized and blessed (with 
new formulas) ; ashes also are blessed and mixed 
with the salt and water ; then wine is blessed and 
added to the mixture.^ Finally, two j)rayers are 
uttered: (i.) that the Holy Spirit may be sent 
down upon the mixture ; ® and (ii.) that all kinds of 

1 The origin of this rite, which is probably Galliean, has. 
puzzled the learned. It has been connected with the cross 
drawn by the Eoman augurs in laying out a templum,, and by the 
surveyors ^grimensores) in measuring out land for a colony (e.g. 
de Eossi, Bullet, di archeol. christ., 1881, p. 140 ff.). The appli- 
cation of the second usage is approved by Duchesne (op. cit 
p. 417), and by H. le Clercq and P. Lejay (DACL, p. 68, 1438). 
On the other hand, Wordsworth (op. cit. p. 11 ff.) criticizes the 
applicability of either usage to the rite m question. The sur- 
veyor’s cross was, he says, ‘ one of 4 right angles,* ‘ like the St. 
George’s cross on our fiaM, cutting the four sides into equal 
portions,’ and the letters they used were in no way attached to 
these lines, but ‘ scattered all about the plans-’ It is therefore, 
of the two, more likely that the peculiar Christian rite came 
from ‘a vague memory* of the old laying out of a heathen 
temple than from the other ; and he prefers de Eossi’s sugges- 
tion that the figure is really a Greek ^ and the initial of our 
Lord’s name in that language. ‘To write His name * symbolic- 
ally upon the new church floor ‘ would be a very fitting mark of 
His ownershij).’ He further conjectures that the ceremony 
originally belonged to the laying out of the first sketch or 
foundation of the building rather than to the actual consecration 
(see note 5 above) ; cf . the Gr. o-TavpoTniyiov and the modern lay- 
ing of the foundation-stone. The antiphon , ‘ Fundamentum ahud 
nemo potest,’ etc., and the Psalm 86, ‘Pundamenta eius,’ etc., 
which are found at this point in Bened. of Archbp. Robt , tend 
to corroborate the view suggested. It may be added that 
the ceremony, as at present practised, is rather ineffective, 
and does not appear to fit at all well into the rest of the 
service. 

2 Duchesne thinks that this and two other prayers which occur 
later on (Deus qui Zoca, etc., and Deus sanctijicationum, etc.) 
may have been borrowed by the Galliean Bite from some Roman 
Missa Dedicationis. This first one occurs in the Gelasian So- 
cram. (p. 140, ed. Wilson) in such a Missa, but in the Missal of 
Gellone, Egb. Pont, Greg. (472 Mur.), etc., in the same place as 
now. The other two are both found in Pont, of Egbert and 
Bened. of Archbp, Robt. 

3 In some early Sacramentaries it seems as if the Latin alpha- 
bet was wTitten on both the intersecting lines, and we hear also 
of the Hebrew alphabet being likewise sometimes used. To 
Wordsworth (op. cit p, 12) ‘ the alphabet seems to be another 
symbol of Christ as the word of God, not only Alpha and Omega, 
but all that lies between, — every element, in fact, of human 
speech.’ 

4 This holy water is technically called in later times * Gre- 
gorian, ’as though instituted by Gregory the Great ; its use seems 
to have been common to both the Eoman and the ‘ Galliean ’ 
Eites, though in the letter of Bp. Vigilius to Profuturus (a.i>„ 
538) it is mentioned only to be disapproved of (‘ nihil iudicamus 
officere si per earn [ecclesiam] minime aqua exorcimta iactetur ’). 
The ordo of Verona (see note 3 on p. 60i>) mentions the use at the 
end of the service, but this may be a later addition. 

&Gell., Egb. Po7itt Bemd. of Archbp. Robtt etc. 
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benefits typified by it may accrue to the newly 
consecrated building. The bishop then signs tlie 
inside of the church door with two crosses, using 
Ids staff, and uttering another prayer suitable to 
the action. Returning to his former position, he 
invites the congregation to pray for a blessing upon 
the huilding, ‘per aspersionem huius aquae cum 
vino, sale et cinere mixtae.’ ^ 

(5) Consecration of the altar , — The choir begins 
by singing Psalm 92 (‘Judica me,’ etc.), with the 
antiphon (‘Introibo,’ etc. while tlxe bishop, 
standing] before the altar, dips his thumb into the 
* Gregorian ’ water and makes a cross first in the 
middle of the mmsa and then at each of its four 
corners, saying, * Sanctificetur hoc altare,’ etc., 
each time. At the conclusion of the introit, the 
bishop, having said the prayer ‘ Sihgulare illud,’ 
etc., goes seven times round the altar, sprinkling 
the holy water with a branch of hyssop, whilst the 
antiphon (‘ Asperges,’ etc. ) and Psalm 50 (‘ Miserere 
mei,’ etc.) are said.® 

(6) All the walls and pavements of the church 
inside are sprinkled in the same manner three 
times, during the singing of Psalms 121, 67, and 
90, with various antiphons. Two prayers^ (both 
ancient) and a preface follow, the bishop standing 
with his face towards the door. 

(7) The bishop now goes up once more to the 
altar, mixes some cement with holy water, which 
he duly blesses, and throws what remains of the 
water away at the base of the altar. 

(8) His next duty is to go and bring the relics 
solemnly to their new resting-place in, or under, 
the altar that has been prepared for them.® This 
he does with much ceremony while the choir sings 
Psalm 94 (‘Venite, exultemus,’ etc.), with several 
antiphons. Bub, before entering the church with 
his sacred burden, he carries it once round the 
building outside, and delivers a set oration at the 
principal door, on the duty of treating churches 
with reverence ® and on the importance of endow- 
ments, after which the archdeacon reads two 
decrees of the Council of Trent. The bishop next 
addresses the founder of the church as to Ms 
intentions in maintaining it and the clergy at- 
tached to it, and, on being satisfied with regard 
to them,^ asks for the people’s prayers on his 
behalf, whereupon the tesponsory (‘Erit mihi 
Dominus in Deum,’ etc., Gn 28^^* is sung. The 
bishop also signs the outside of the door with 
chrism, which he has brought down with him from 
the sanctuary. At last the procession enters the 
church itself bearing the relics, while Psalms 149 
and 150 are sung, with various antiphons. After 
a collect (‘ Deus, qui in omni loco,’ etc.),® the bishop 

^ 3 This ceremony seems to he somewhat delayed by the intru- 
sion of the consecration of the High Altar and others if required, 
though, no doubt, that ceremony consists in part of sprinkling 
with the water. 

The usual introit at Mass. 

3 The rite may be derived from the Christian practice of 
sprinkling holy water in their dwellings (see Duchesne, op, cit, 
p. 407, and cf. Gel, Sacr, p. 285 flf. [ed. Wilson], which provides 
two forms of * Eenedictio aquae spargendae in domo '). See note 
6 on p. 60® above. 

4 These are the prayers mentioned in note 2 on p. 61^ above. 
The preface is in Pont. E<jb, and JSened. of Archbp, Robt, 

5 It seems probable that this might at one time ^ke place on 
another day or even, as has already been mentioned, not at all 
in certain cases. In the Ambr. Pontifical (ed, Magistretti, 
Milan, 1897), Pont, Bgb., and Bened, of Archbp, Robt, the de- 
position of relics is placed later in the service, tafter the blessing 
of the linen and other apparatus ; in the Pontifical of Dunstan 
there is a separate heading here: ‘Incipit ordo quoraodo in 
sancta Bomana ecclesia reliquiae conduntur ’ ; and similar evi- 
dence is supplied by other Pontificals ; see Dewick's remarks in 
ft footnote to Wordsworth, op. cit, p. 22. 

3 For an early instance of reverence for churches in a hitherto 
neglected portion of Christendom, cf. canons 38 and 58 of Rab- 
bCiTa, Bp, of Edessa(A.i). 411-435), quoted by F. 0. Burkitt, Early 
Eastern Chrulianity^ London, 1904, p. 148 f. 

7 All these (exhortation, decrees, and address) or any of them 
may be omitted now. 

® Bened, of Arekbp^ RobL^ Greg, (481 Mur.), etc. 


first signs with chrism the receptacle ^ in which the 
relics are to be laid, and then places the vessel 
containing them therein.^ While the antiphon 
‘Sub altare Dei,’ etc., is sung, he censes the relics, 
and fixes with the cement he has previously pre- 
pared (see above) the slab upon the confessio, 
Further antiphons are sung, and other collects 
(‘ Deus qui ex omhi coliahitatione [or coaptione],’ ® 
etc., and ‘Birigatur oratio nostra,’ etc.) are said 
while this work is carefully completed. 

(9) ^ The atom (i.e. the upper slab) is 

then censed, anointed, and Messed with a number 
of antiphons, collects, and Psalms (83, 91, 44, 45, 
and 86). In tMs part of the ceremony oleum cate- 
chumenorum m well m sanctum chrisma is used 
for anointing, to typify the right of confirmation 
as the completion of the initiatory rite. 

(10) After this the 12 consecration crosses on the 
inner walls of the building (see above) are each 
separately visited to be anointed, censed, and 
biassed, after the singing of Ps 147, an antiphon, 
and two responsories. 

(11) Incense is now specially blessed, and has 
then by the bishop’s own hands to be formed into 
6 crosses, placed with holy water, oil, chrism, and 
wax on the 5 crosses of the mensa^ and lighted with 
antiphons and prayer (‘Bomine sancte,’ etc.).® 
The ashes are carefully removed, the bishop says 
another prayer and preface,® and Ps 67 is sung, 
with an antiphon. The altar is yet again anointed 
in silence, and, after two more prayers (‘ Majes- 
tatem tuam,’ etc.,^ and ‘ Supplices te deprecamiir,’ 
etc.), the bishop goes to his throne near the altar 
and cleanses his hands with bread, ■while the sub- 
deacons wipe the mensa with coarse towels. 

(12) The other vessels and ornaments of the 
church and altar are then similarly dedicated with 
antiphons, responsories, Ps 62, and collects, and 
at last, when the altar has been properly vested 
and prepared, the Missa dedicationis is solemnly 
celebrated. 

At the end of the service the ashes on which tlm. 
alphabet ■was traced are removed, and the whole 
church is cleansed. 

ii. MobEBM Eabtere ripe.-— 'Fox this we must 
take the Orthodox Greek Church as the norm. 
Here there is a general resemblance to the Western 
rite ; but, though there has been a certain amount 
of elaboration introduced into the service during 
the last 200 years,®— partly, perhaps, in the direc- 
tion of assimilation to Western usage ,® — jat it is, 
on the whole, a simpler ceremony, and there are 
important divergencies. 

To begin with, there is a short and simple form 

1 This is now called * confessio, id esfc,' sepulchrum altaris.’ 
The term confessio is found also in many early books ; it is 
equivalent to martyriunii and means the hollow place beneath 
the altar which is still to be seen in some of the oldest Roman 
churches, and which is the origin of the later and larger crypts, 
marking the place of burial of the martyrs over whom the church 
TOS first raised. 

2 The only direction now is that this should be done ‘ veneran- 
ter,’but in the Ambr. Pontif. and Pont, of Egb.^ as also in Greg. 
(481 Mur.), the rubric requires that a veil should be stretched 
in front of the altar at this point (‘ extenso velo inter eos 
clericos] et populum’). Both the Bened. of Archbp. Robt, and 
the Pont, Egb. characterize a prayer at this part of the service as 
‘oratio postvelatum al tare,* but it is not quite clear whether 
the word does not here mean ‘ vested * rather than ‘ veiled.* 
What this veil was which Duchesne considers ‘ GaHican * is un- 
certain ; perhaps it was only the ordinary altar curtain, which 
there is reason to believe used to be drawn before the altar at 
the consecration in the Mass (see Wickham Legg, op. dt, p. 9). 

3 Gel (p. 138, ed. Wilson) and Greg, (482 Mur.), Bened. of 
Arehbp. Robt.^ etc. 

4 Sections (9), (10), and (11) seem each to be of ‘ Oaliican * 
origin. 

3 Greg. (485 Mur,). 

6 Both of these are found in Greg. (484”5 Mur.) and Bened. of 
Arehbp, Robt, 

7 Greg, (486 Mur.) and Bened. of Arehbp, Robt. 

8 See Neale, Gen. Introd. to Hist, of East. CA., London, 1860, 
p. 1043, etc. 

9 But see what is said on p. above. 
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provided for laying a foundation-stone. TMs con- 
sists of first censing the site, the choir going in 
procession with the bishop round the foundations, 
singing the dr oXurkta of the saint in whose name 
the church is to be dedicated. Then, after a prayer 
on the site of the future altar, the bishop takes a 
stone, makes the sign of the cross with it, and lays 
it somewhere on the foundation, saying, ‘ God is in 
the midst of thee,* etc. 

In due time, when the church is built and ready 
for use, the dedication {ijKalpia) itself takes place. 
The following articles have to be prepared before- 
hand; 4 drams of pure wax, 20 drams each of 
mastic, myrrh, aloes, incense, resin, and iadanum, 
2 vessels, some paper and twine, a litre of finely 
powdered marble, relics of martyrs with a little 
silver receptacle, holy chrism, 10 cubits of linen 
cloth, 2 napkins, 4 pieces of white soap, a new 
sponge, a vessel of wine, 4 pieces of cloth em- 
broidered with the figures or names of the Evangel- 
ists, the /carcwdp/cioi/^ and as many as 

the bishop intends to consecrate (see below, 
p. 63^). 

Then, on the evening before the day fixed for the 
consecration, the bishop and clergy meet in the 
new church. The relics are placed upon the dla-Kos 
(paten) in three parts on the altar, and covered 
with the do-repla-ms and the d'/jp, A short service 
is conducted, consisting of the Blessing, the Tris- 
agion, the Lord’s Prayer, certain rpoirdpiay and the 
Dismissal (d-7r6Xwrts). 

Next, if the church is to he fully dedicated {i.e. 
not as a mere oratory or for temporary use), ^ the 
relics are taken out into some neighbouring conse- 
crated church, and laid upon the altar there ; 
otherwise, this adjournment does not take place, 
and whatever service there is, is performed in the 
new building. Vigil is kept that night in presence 
of the relics. (1) There is a special i(r7r4pivos 
(Vespers), with proper Bt6/x€\a and three proper 
lessons (viz. 1 li Ezk 43^-44^ and Pr 3^^'^*^). 
(2) Later on, again, there is a special 6p&p6s (Lauds), 
in which the Gospel is that of the saint of the 
dedication ; the proper canon, with its nine odes, 
is attributed to J ohn of Damascus. This service is 
concluded with the great Doxoiogy. 

Next day, after a short rest, the bishop and 
clergy assemble, once more in the new church. In 
one vessel the wax, mastic, etc., are all melted 
together in a fire. In the other water is heated. 
The mensa is taken off its supporting pillars, and 
paper is wrapped round the latter, projecting an 
inch above the top, so as to hold the powdered 
marble when it is poured in. Thereupon the priest 
begins the office of the Prothesis, while the bishop 
proceeds to the old church, where he dons his 
episcopal robes, and orders the Liturgy proper to 
be begun. A procession is formed, in which the 
people carry lighted tapers, the clergy the Gospels, 
and the bishop the relies on his head. They start 
for the new church, singing various rpoirdpidy and 
marching round the precincts, till they reach the 
doors, outside Avhich the relics are deposited on the 
r€Tpa7r6§Lov.^ After the 'irpoKelpLevov, the Epistle 
{dTtda-ToKos ; He and the Gospel (Mt 16^*”^) 

are read. 

After this, another procession takes place round 

1 A linen cloth, the length of the Holy Table, forming the 
middle one of its three coverings, 

2 The bottom cloth upon tiie Holy Table is so called. The 
natural derivation of the word would be as if it were a substitute 
(avrC) for the mensa, and this seems to accord with the use of 
the article ; but it is always spelt with t, not e, and jatVcros is said 
to be a canister (Neale, op. cit. p. 186). 

3 The word for this is which is said to imply 

the setting up of the bishop’s throne in it, because eA^ery church 
in his diocese is potentially his cathedral, and becomes so for the 
time when he is present (see Neale, op. cit p. 10i3, note, and 
Fortescue, Orth. Bast Ch., London, 1907, p. 404, note 2). 

4 This four-legged table usually stands near the icoimstasisipr 
the use of the clergy (see Neale, op. cit p. 1044). 


the outside of the church, whilst they sing the 3rd 
ode of the canon mentioned at 6p$p6s above. This 
is followed by a second Epistle (He 9^"®) and Gospel 
(Lk 1038“®“^). 

For a third time they nmrch round the walls, 
while the 6th ode of the canon is sung. Then the 
relics are laid upon the rerpaTrodLov as before, the 
bishop prays, and a rporrapiov is sung. Standing 
before the closed church doors, the clergy sing 
Ps 24^f', some from within demanding ‘Who is 
the King of Glory?’ and those without answering.^ 
Thereupon the doors are thrown open, and the 
procession enters the church ; the bishop, passing 
up the nave, solemnly places the relics in their 
receptacle, pours chrism on them, and prays. The 
powdered marble and the hot mixture of wax and 
other ingredients are then poured round the base 
and at the top of the pillars of the altar, and the 
mensa is securely replaced and fixed thereon. 
While the cement cools and dries, Pss 145 and 
23 are sung. 

They then swathe the bishop in the 10 cubits of 
linen which have been provided, and fasten the 
2 napkins over his arms, so that his vestments are 
entirely protected from being soiled in the cere- 
monies which ensue. ^ After this he kneels down 
(this being an unusually solemn attitude for prayer 
in the East) and recites a long prayer of dedication, 
and the deacon says the litany {^Kr€v^). Then the 
bishop washes the 7nensa, first with the soap and 
warm water during the singing of Ps 84, next 
with the w'ine® while Ps 51'^^* is sung, using 
the dPTi.p.lv<na to wipe it ofl’; lastly, he makes 
three crosses with the chrism (or oil) on the mensa, 
spreading the oil from them all over the top, and 
also on the pillars, while Ps 133 is being sung. 

The vesting of the altar next takes place. At 
the comers of the mensa the 4 cloths with the 
Evangelists’ names or figures on them are fixed 
with the cement ; over them the KaracdpKiov, with 
its four tassels at the corners, is spread, during the 
singing of Ps 132 1 then, after washing his hands, 
the bishop takes the outer covering (called iirevBdrrjs) 
and unfolds it over the mensa while they sing Ps 93. 
Lastly, he takes all the new dpnpivaia, which are to 
be consecrated, and spreads them out, one on top 
of the other, on the altar ; and on the top of all he 
puts an which has already been conse- 

crated ; meanwhile Ps 26 is sung. 

After this, first the altar, then the whole church, 
is censed. Next the dp'np.lpcno. are anointed, where 
they lie, with chrism into which the relics or some- 
thing which has been in contact with them have 
been pounded, so as to communicate their virtues 
to the dpTifjlpcria. Each pillar in the body of the 
church is likewise anointed with the sign of the 
cross. The deacon says a a-vpairr'^, and the bishop 
recites another long prayer. Finally, the Liturgy 
proceeds to the end as usual, the Epistle now being 
He and the Gospel Jn 

The Liturgy must be repeated for 7 successive 
days on the new altar, and the new dvripLlvaia 
remain there as before. After that they are all 
regarded as fully consecrated, and may he dis- 
tributed as occasion requires.'* 

It will thus be seen that at a consecration chief 
stress is laid on (a) the erection of the altar in the 
new church, and (b) the hallowing of the dPTL^ilvcna, 
which can never be a separate service, and is 

1 Neale {op, dt. p. 1044, note) thinks this dramatic vray of 
singing these verses is a modern interpolation from the Roman 
rite, and that it was not known to Goar or his editors in the l7th 
or early 18th century. But this is somewhat doubtful. 

2 S. Simon of Thessalonica interprets tiiis as symbolizing the 
grave-cloths of our Lord (see Neale, m loe.'). 

8 It has been suggested as probable that a blooming vine-spray 
or rose-branch was originally used at this point, and ^at the idea 
of the wine was borrowed from the West. 

4 Their proper position in future is below the /caratrapjcioy, next 
to the surface of the mensa itself. 
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peculiar to the East, The Syrians, however^ are 
said to use slabs of wood instead of cloths for this 
purpose, and in cases of necessity permit the 
Eucharist to be offered on a leaf of the Gospels, or 
even on the hands of a deacon.^ 

See also Anointing, Eucharist, King, Ordina- 
tion, Priest, Sacrament, Sanctification. 

IiiTBRATURE.— G. Baldwin Brown, From Schola to Coithedral, 
London, 1886; Caspari, art. ‘Kirchweihe,’in PRE^; Duchesne, 
Origmes du cuUe chritien, Paris, 1889 [Eng. tr., Ohristian Wor^ 
ship, 1903], ch. xii, ; H. le Clercq in DAGL, p. 58 ; P. Lejay, 
ib. p. 1437 fP. ; H. F. Stewart, Invoc. of SaintSt London, 1907, 
Appendix, p. lOS if. ; J. Wickham Legfgr, Three Chapters in 
Rec. Lit, Research (Ch. Hist. Soc. Ixxiii.), 1903; J. Words- 
worth, On the Rite of Consecration of Churches (Ch. Hist. Soc. 
iii.), 1899; J. M. Neale, General Introduction to History of 
Eastern Church, 1850 ; A. Fortescue, Orthodox Eastern Church, 
London, 1907 ; G. Horner, Coptic C(yimcration of Church and 
A Ziar, London, 1902. 0. L. PeLTOE. 

CONSENT.—The usual meaning of the noun 
‘consent’ is voluntary agreement to, or acquies- 
cence in, another’s proposal. The verb is used 
similarly : ‘ to consent ’ is voluntarily to accede to, 
or acquiesce in, what another proposes or desires ; 
to agree, comply, yield. The original meaning of 
the word (from Lat. consenti7'e=‘ to feel, think, 
judge, etc., together’) is almost obsolete. It is 
rarely used to denote agreement in sentiment, 
opinion, or judgment, though this meaning is pre- 
served in the phrases ‘ common consent,’ ‘ universal 
consent’ (consensus gentium). Thus we find it in 
Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics^ (1901), hk. i ch. viii. 
§3. We are led, he says, to endeavour to set at 
rest doubts as to the validity of the particular moral 
judgments of men ‘ by appealing to general rules, 
more firmly established on a basis of common con- 
sent.’ And in Matthew Arnold’s Mixed Essays, 
1879 ( ‘ Equality ’), we find the sentence : ‘ As to the 
duty of pursuing equality, there is no such consent 
among us ’ (p. 49). Most of the primary, and some 
secondary, meanings of the word have, however, 
been taken by other words, so that we now speak, 
e,g,, of to statements, doctrines, and 

creeds, and oiconsenting to proposals. Examples of 
this use of the word are to be found as early as the 
12th cent, (see s.-y.). 

. A stage logically intermediate between the 
primitive and modern uses is the employment of 
‘ consent’ to denote agreement in a course of action. 

* When the wills of many concur,’ says Hobbes, ‘ to 
one and the same action and effect, the concurrence 
of wills is called consent’ (WorJcs, iv. xii.), and in 
Lk 14^^ we read that ‘ all with one consent began 
to make excuse.’ There is no reference to the 
sentiment, opinion, or judgment of the persons 
concurring to act. 

But in its modern prevalent use ‘consent’ de- 
notes a type of volition which implies acquiescence 
in what is proposed by another, an acquiescence, 
not in the proposer’s sentiment or judgment, hut 
merely in his proposal. ^ The state of mind pre- 
ceding consent seems to include some reluctance to 
the action proposed. The reluctance may be of 
any degree, from mere inditterence, through definite 
disinclination (which may he due simply to lack 
of light), to decided aversion. In the typical case 
of consenting, the reluctance is overcome without 
ceasing to exist. When reluctance ceases, the end 
takes on a more or less desirable character. An 
end desired is our own, whatever be the psychologi- 
cal origin of the idea of the end. It may have been 
suggested by another because he approved of it or 
desired its realization ; but, while the end is his 

^ See art ‘ Antimensiiim/ in DC A i. 91 f. 

2 * There is a distinct difference in consciousness between the 
consent of belief and the consent of will. The consent of belief 
is, in a measure, a forced consent,— it attaches to what stonds 
in the order of things whether I consent or no. The consent 
of will is a forceful consent — a consent to what shall be through 
me^’l^galdwin, Handbook of Psychology, 1891, ‘ Will and Peeling,* 


I only, and not attractive to us, there may he an 
' indifference, at least, if not a more positive reluct- 
ance, to adopt it. When it touches us and creates 
desire or wins approval, it becomes to that extent 
our own end, and ceases to he what we acquiesce in. 
We consent to, that is, voluntarily acquiesce in, an 
end which is not our own in the sense explained. 
Consent so defined raises difficult moral problems. 

The fact that a deed is done reluctantly does 
not do away with the fact that it is willed, nor, 
according to John Stuart Mill [Utilitarianism,, 
1901, ch. ii.), does it afiect the morality of the 
I action. It may affect our judgment of the character 
; of the person doing it, but the morality of the 
volition depends upon the nature of the whole 
result which was foreseen to depend upon the 
volition. The apothecary in selling poison to 
Romeo said, ‘My poverty, not my will consents,’ 
but he could not disclaim responsibility for the 
poisoning proposed by Romeo. He did not wish 
the poisoning, yet ‘ the consent, though said not to 
be of the will, might have been enough to hang 
for ’ (T. H. Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, 1890, bk. 
ii. ch. ii.). A man who consents to a wrong action 
may plead poverty, compulsion, etc., as extenuat- 
ing cix’cumstances, but would these affect our 
judgment of his culpability, except in the same 
way as similar considerations would affect our judg- 
meat of an action which he conceived and carried 
out entirely on his own initiative ’ 

It is diracult to fix the nature and the degree 
of responsibility attaching to consent, since ac- 
quiescence in any particular case may signify 
much or very little. It may mean, e,g., anything 
between non-interference and full co-operation. 
Would we give as much credit to one who permits 
a good deed to be done as to another who actively 
helps to perform it? Would we blame equally 
persons who allow an evil to he done, assist in doing 
it, or do it entirely themselves ? Salome consented 
to the proposal or Herodias that John the Baptist 
should be beheaded, and demanded his head of the 
king. Herod consented and ordered the execution 
(Mt 14^^'). Herodias, Salome, and Herod willed 
the death. Were they equally responsible and 
reprehensible ? Again, acquiescence in the same 
deed may have a different moral significance in the 
case of different persons. Pilate consented to the 
demand of the people to crucify Jesus Christ, 
Jesus consented to die. The consent of the one 
showed him to be a weak and unjust ruler ; the 
consent of the other revealed Him as a Saviour of 
men. It is clear, therefore, that, in order to deter- 
mine the moral significance of an act of consent, 
the whole complex result willed must be analyzed 
into its elements and considered in their relation 
to one another, and also in relation to the concrete 
conditions in which the person willing finds him- 
self. The situation is often very complicated. 
The acquiescence of Jesus in His own death, c,g,, 
was an act of obedience to His Father’s will, yet 
consenting to that will involved the committing of 
a crime by the J ews and Pilate. Matheson (Studies 
of the Portrait of Christ, 1899-1900, hk- ii. ch, iii.) 
thinks that tlie agony of Gethsemane was largely 
due to His aversion to allow such a crime, and to 
doubt whether it could be in accordance with tlie will 
of God, ‘ Taking up the cross ’ for a Ohristian fre- 
quently means consenting to a ciourse of action 
which lie does not desire, and cannot see tlie reason 
for, or the reasonableness of ; nevertheless he 
acquiesces, in the belief that he is doing the will 
of God, and that the will of God is gocul " 
Submission of the will to authority of any kind 
amounts, directly or indirectly, to acquiescence in 
what is proposed by others. (Ibedience is consent, 
so is compromise ; co-operation involves it. We 
cannot live in social relations with others without 
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having, now and again, to do things for them 
which we do not ourselves desire, and on which we 
may not he able to pass judgment. For it is not 
easy to know whether the ends which our fellow-men 
set themselves to realize with our help are, on the 
whole, ^ood. The goodness of particular ends is, 
within limits, relative to the individual. An end 
which is good for one to aim at may he had for 
another. This is true irrespective of our conception 
of the ultimate ideal of life. Even if the ultimate 
good he one and the same for all, it is individualized 
in a different form for every life, and each claims 
the right to realize it in his own way. This seems 
a legitimate claim, and conseq[uently the good man 
may feel called upon to regard consent to special 
ends which he does not desire, and is not in a 
osition to approve or disapprove, as a normal 
uty. By recognizing the claims of his neighbours 
to his love and help, Tie admits also their right to 
expect him sometimes to acquiesce in their pm*poses 
and to trust their judgments. He must act, not 
on his own insight, but in dependence on that of 
others. His will must consent to theirs. The 
appeal of many proposals may depend not so much 
on their intrinsic reasonableness, as on the persons 
making them. Therefore the wise man is only 
partially able to realize the ideal of a life according 
to reason. He can scarcely hope that the ends which 
his fellow-men seek are always good. Moreover, 
good men often come into apparent conflict with 
one another, and co-operation is limited by com- 
petition. 

A more difficult problem is raised by a considera- 
tion of the fact that man’s life is lived in a world 
over whose course he has very little control. If the 
world is the result of blind forces utterly indifferent 
to human ends, the wise man has no ground for 
hoping that life will ever he satisfactory. He can- 
not acquiesce in such a world. His mind and 
heart must protest against it, however useless the 
protest may he. If these forces form a mechanical 
system, whose operations can be traced and related, 
man’s intelligence may how to the inevitable order, 
and seek to understand it, but his conscience does 
not consent to such a scheme. The moral will 
would be inevitably opposed to a merely mechanical 
cosmical process. It cannot acquiesce in a world 
which is not based on moral principles, and which 
is not ultimately amenable to human ends. 

And even on this assumption a completely 
rational life is an ideal which is scarcely realizable 
by any one in the present state of existence. And, 
therefore, Kant {cf. Critique of Practical Reason) 
maintained that immortality is a necessary moral 
postulate. He maintained, moreover, tliat the 
existence of the supremely Good Will must be 
postulated as creator and governor in order to 
secure complete harmony between the perfect 
moral will of man and the conditions of his happi- 
ness. There appeared to be no other way of 
guaranteeing the realization of the honnm con- 
suTYiTnaUim, 

Many of the higher religions teach submission 
to this sovereign will, whose ways are often in- 
scrutable, as the highest duty. The Christian 
osition is that we should will that God’s will be 
one, and consent, therefore, to all that is involved 
in the operations of that will, whether we like and 
approve them or not ; knowing, in the words of St. 
Paul, that * all things work together for good to 
them that love God’ (Ro 8^), In a sense such a 
view effects a partial synthesis between the two 
attitudes of acting from rational insight and con- 
senting to the order of the world. For, if its 
fundamental assumptions are true, a man acts 
autonomously and rationally in willing continuously 
the realization of the supremely good and reason- 
able will ; and also by consenting, in detail, to 
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particular events, and to particulars of conduct, 
even when unable to desire and approve them. 
The practical problem then reduces itself to know- 
ing what that will intends us to do. 

A synthesis of a different kind is attempted 
in some metaphysical systems, such as that of 
Spinoza (cf. his Ethics and Treatise on the Improve- 
ment of the Evei'ytliing that 

exists, Spinoza thought, follows eternally and 
necessarily from the being of the One Substance. 
The end of life is to obtain rational insight of an 
intuitive kind into this being, to see self as one of 
its modes, and to acquiesce in the order of things. 
When the order of the Universe — Substance, 
Nature, God, Truth, are Spinoza’s terms— is under- 
I stood, we more than acquiesce in it ; we find satis- 
faction in the knowledge. Supreme and enduring 
happiness consists in the intellectual love of God 
{amor intelUctualis Dei), 

For consent in marriage, see Mareiaob. 

Litbeaturb. — This is sufficiently indicated in the article. 

David Phillips. 

CONSEQUENCE.— If a proposition p implies 
a proposition q, but does not in turn imply 
then p is called the antecedent and q the conse- 
quent ; whereas, if each implies the other, they 
are preferably called equivalents. logical conse- 
quence is thus the relation obtaining between a 
conclusion and its premisses, such that if the pre- 
misses are true the conclusion is true. The reverse 
of this relation — the relation holding between the 
consequent and an antecedent — is logical presup- 
position. That is, the consequent is logically 
presupposed by the antecedent j for only if it he 
true can the latter he true, whereas the antecedent 
might be false and the consequent still true. 

By causal consequence, on the other hand, is 
meant the relation between an antecedent event 
and its eflect ; and the philosophically important 
question at once arises, Are the two types of con- 
sequence the same ? For a century it has been 
believed that Hume and Kant proved successfully 
that the relation between cause and effect is not 
that of logical consequence, by showing that we 
discover causal relations not by deduction, but by 
observation and experiment, or inductively. But 
this does not follow ; for, though it is true that our 
discovery of causal relations is usually made in- 
ductively, the relations discovered are logical. 
Moreover, many causal relations have been de- 
duced, to wit, those inferred in mechanics and 
mathematical physics. Indeed, all causal laws can 
he explicitly formulated as propositions of the type 
p implies q. Perhaps what confuses us is that the 
temporal relation between an antecedent cause and 
its eflect is foreign to logical consequence, and that 
the antecedent event seems to us, for practical 
reasons, necessary for the effect, and not the effect 
for it. But the effect is quite as necessary for the 
cause as the cause for the eflect ; and, though in a 
temj)oral system, such as the world is, events 
must be related in time, still this relation is logic- 
ally accidental to the generic relation whereby 
from the nature of one part of the world-system 
we are enabled to infer the nature of another 
part. This generic relation is that of logical impli- 
cation, and is either the causal relation or a class 
of which the causal relation is a member. See 
Cause, Causality. 

Litbratueb.— Spinoza, Ethics, pt. i. ; Hume, Inquiry em- 
cerning Human Understanding, sects, iv.-vii. ; B. Russell, 
PrindpUs of Mathematics, London, 1908, cLs, iii. and Iv, 

Walter T. Marvih. 

CONSISTENCY (Ethical).— In so far as ethics 
is a theory, we must ask whether such a theory is 
open to the test of consistency ; and in so far as 
ethics bears upon conduct, we must inquire whether 
consistency also applies to the practical sphere. In 
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regard to its theoretical aspect, the question arises 
whether ethics is simply knowledge of moral facts, 
or whether it must fashion an ideal to serve as a 
rule for conduct ; whether, that is to say, it merely 
describes, or also enjoins and commands. If it be 
merely descriptive, its sole aim will be to discover 
the characteristic and essential features of morality. 
The latter view has very largely come into favour 
in modern times. 

I. Consistency in naturalistic ethics. — 
tarianisTYii Eudcemonism, or the Ethics of Feeling ^ 
proposes to explain the origin of morality. It 
starts from phenomena; it examines the native 
capacities of mankind, and even tries to trace the 
development of these. It occupies itself with the 
psychological analysis of impulses, feelings, and 
emotions, with man’s relations to his environment, 
and his dependence upon, or relative independence 
of, this environment ; with his relations to Nature, 
to his fellow^s, and to the communities in which 
he finds himself ; with sufiering and his reaction 
against it ; with liis estimate of things by means 
of a * value-judgment,’ which may itself be vari- 
ously construed, and with the origin of these value- 
judgments. In so far as ethics bears this empirical 
character, its business is to subject the conduct of 
men to historical and psychological investigation, 
to analyze it, to discover, if possible, the laws 
which actually regulate human life and which 
furnish a standard of value for conduct, and to 
determine the class of actions most conformable 
to this standard. For this school, in fact, the only 
important matter is to draw from the boundless 
mass of material such general truths as will be 
valid within this particular sphere. 

It is impossible on these lines ever to get beyond 
probability or merely relative points of view. An 
ethical theo^ of this sort is inevitably tied down 
to the relative. Consistency can find no footing 
here. All that is required is to bring the manifold 
data under general categories by induction. Em- 
pirical thinkers, and more esjjecially sceptics, who 
place their mark of interrogation upon everything, 
will even tell us that the endeavour to introduce 
consistency into ethics is a mere futility, and really 
prevents us from doing justice to the facts. A 
moralist like Bentham, for instance, will have 
notliing to do with consistency. For, though he 
admits the validity of the general proposition that 
morality is concerned with the good of the whole, 
he yet holds that experience alone shows what 
makes for this good. Laws derived from the facts 
are only of relative value. A change in the facts 
will necessarily involve s. change in the laws. 
Those who favour the historical method give 
special prominence to the fact that ethical ideas 
undergo extensive modifications, and that every 
age has its own particular assortment of sucli 
ideas, won from the most heterogeneous points 
of view, and therefore quite incapable of being 
reduced to unity. Efiete conceptions “-vestiges of 
earlier modes of thought — still continue to operate 
in certain circles, or in the general consciousness, 
at a time when other usages and ideas, by no means 
reconcilable with the old, have come to the front. 
Hence, it is said, the collision of duties and the 
existence of contradictory views of moral life are 
just what we might anticipate, and accordingly 
the demand for consistency is sheer folly. Moral 
iudgments are thus the result of a psycliical and 
historical process — the mere temporary compromise 
between the competing interests of the day. To 
look for consistency under such conditions is to 
shut one’s eyes to the facts. A like judgment must 
be passed upon the theory which finds morality in 
the spontaneity of our nature, which builds upon 
instinct and unconscious tendency, and which, as 
wholly averse to rational principles, would trace 


moral action to the impulse of an inherent goodness 
in mankind, or of partly conscious, partly uncon- 
scious, propensity ; or, again, would even bring in 
the operation of a natural creative potency. On 
this tlieory, also, the entire function of ethics is to 
describe the impulses as they appear in experience. 

The explanation of this antipathy on the part of empirical 
ethics to the idea of consistency is that the system merely 
registers and describes the various types of ethical thought 
and action, classifying them under general headings, and re. 
framing from any attempt to harmonize these, on the ground 
that the moral ideas and phenomena emerge in the most 
diverse departments of human life, in the most disparate 
phases of culture, and in ages most remote from one another, 
and that accordingly they cannot well be brought into organic 
unity. Indeed, many even maintain that the sphere of practice 
is the proper arena for the irrational, for a power quite imper- 
vious to reason. Here, it is said, we encounter the fact of 
personality ; here the concrete, the merely particular, comes 
mto play— that which in the last resort eludes the grasp of 
thought. All general principles are therefore but bare abstrac- 
tions, drawn from a limited field of experience, and as divergent 
as the data they refer to. 

2. Cousisteucy ill religious ethics.— Frequeutly,f 
too, even reZzyww ethics gives no more considera- 
tion to the idea of consistency than does empirical 
ethics. ^ , The ethics. of religion has usually been 
content to give sacred sanction to a traditional 
morality, which has grown up amongst a people 
under the most heterogeneous influences ; or it has, 
at most, added sundry directions regarding cere- 
monial observances, ecclesiastical duties, and especi- 
ally works of piety. We need not expect to find a 
harmonious consistency under such conditions. 

We have an instance of this in Jewish ethics, with its multi- 
farious precepts regarding individual conduct, and regarding 
social, ceremonial, and political affairs. The ethics of the 
Persian religion embraces a vast array of ceremonial and moral 
ordinances, together with injunctions regarding social duties, 
such as planting trees, Mling noxious animals, and the like. 
Jewish and Persian ethics, however, so far agree in resolving 
all the various regulations into a formal unity ^ namely, the will 
of God, as the source of all ; and it is the same will which fixes 
the penalty of transgressionand the reward of obedience, 

A second type of religious ethics is that which admits a duai- 
istio morality. In for instance, there is one morality 

for the monks and another for the laity. The universalism of 
this religion was not carried to its final issues; thus, woman 
was placed in a lower rank than man, and the system of caste 
was left undisturbed; and, while the leading principle of 
Buddhistic ethics Was the complete surrender of desire in a life 
of patience and contemplative wisdom* this was subsequently 
enjoined in different degrees for layman and monk respectively. 
The monks were required not only to eschew adultery, but to 
abstain entirely from sexual intercoursej to avoid luxury, and 
to give themselves to meditation. A distinction was also made 
between venial and mortal sins. Eules of propriety were added 
to moral obligations. A consistently developed ethical theory 
is thus clearly out of the question. 

The same is true of the ethics of Brahmanism. The I^aw 
Book of Manu contains an exposition of duties, as also injunc- 
tions regarding the retention of the caste system and regarding 
submission to the Brahmans. On the other hand, there is, as 
early as the XJpani^ads, the formula Tat twam osi, ‘ Tliat (the 
Cosmos) art thou,* which bids each find himself in his fellow- 
man ; and, while asceticism, solitary meditation, and withdrawal 
into the forest count for more than family or business life, yet a 
compromise is made between the two hy the regulation that the 
forest life shall be adopted only after a man has lived in a family 
and brought up a son. 

Consistency is likewise alien to the ethics of Roman Catholic 
oism. For one thing, morality is here made to rest upon the 
isolated fiat of an external authority ; for another, a distinction 
is drawn between obligations and counsels. Moreover, the 
sacrament of penance prescribes a series of external works; 
while, finally, the monastic ethics of the religiosi is severed 
from the ethics of the laity. 

Nevertheless, it woTild be wrong to imagine tliat 
religious etliies must necessarily assume this double 
form, or that it can be no more than a mere aggre- 
gation of contingent and isolated commands, and 
must in consequence lack consistency. 

As a matter of fact, the ethics of Confucius, who put a check 
upon belief in spirits, soothsaying, and exorcism, and who read 
a Divine revelation in the natural and social order, exhibite a 
more homogeneous and self-consistent character than any of the 
above, * The wise man obeys the law and awaits his destiny ; 
that is the sum-total of duty.’ This law sets forth the right 
hierarchy of social relationship in the subjection of the wife to 
the husband, of children to parents ; in family affection, which 
is to be nurtured by ancestor- worship ; in the separation of the 
sexes, as providing a * barrier for the people * ; in the subordina- 
tion of the younger to the older, and of the subject to the ruler. 
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The law also decrees that this social order shall be represented 
in the ritual. Kindness to the poor, the friendless, the widow, 
and the orphan, is commended, and great stress is laid upon 
faithfulness in friendship* The governmental system should 
aim at nurturing a peaceful, industrious, and contented people. 
It quite accords with all this that Confucius sets great store by 
ancient tradition and history, as exhibiting the decrees of heaven 
in punishment and reward. Observance of this moral order is 
at the same time a religious duty. It is obvious that, notwith- 
standing the aphoristic form which this moral teaching tends to 
assume, nearly everything is dominated by a single thought. 

Finally, the ethics of Christianity exhibits certain features 
which not only imply that the entire moral life is brought under 
one point of view, but also set forth a consistent moral ideal. 

3, Consistency in rational ethics. — {a) As t)ie 
application of an abstract While religious 

ethics, therefore, either as giving formal sanction 
to incongruous usages, or as massing together arbi- 
trary laws, or as separating the moral interests of 
religion from those of the secular life, tends in the 
mmn to dispense with consistency, the case is 
quite different with ethics. The funda- 

mental tenet of the latter school is that the moral 
is grounded in the rational,* and, even if a distinc- 
tion be^ made, as by Kant, between practical and 
theoretical reason, the test of consistency holds 
good in either. When Kant wishes to prove that 
a breach of the universal moral law is indefensihle, 
he points to the contradictions which such a breach 
involves. If we would test the validity of a maxim, 
we have but to ask how it would work as a uni- 
versal law. Thus, for instance, the refusal to 
implement a promise, were it made a universal 
rule, would result in a state of things where no 
promise was accepted, i.e. the maxim would defeat 
its own purpose. The criterion applied here is 
therefore that of logical consistency. Similarly, 
in \im Critique of Fractical Feasont Kant resorts 
to the logical categories as furnishing a more pre- 
cise definition of freedom. In one form or another, 
rational ethics makes out a case for an uncon- 
ditional factor in morality, and it must vindicate 
the claim of this unconditional and universal prin- 
ciple to be supreme, Le. to determine everything 
that comes within its province; in a word, it de- 
mands consistency. 

Consistency in rational ethics is, primarily, the 
requirement that the practical side of life in its en- 
tirety shall be brought to the test of the universal 
moral law, and made subject to it. 

Thus the Stoics maintained that all morality lay in the one 
supreme virtue, namely, harmony wilh the law of nature or of 
reason- From the same standpoint Kant treated morality in a 
purely formal way, taking reverence for the law as the sole 
motive. This law, however, being as yet wholly abstract, is 
incapable of positively determining the concrete materials of 
conduct. Given conditions are brought within the scope of the 
law ; they are not, however, derived from the law, but only 
tested by it. For example, the institution of marriage is not 
deduced from the law, nor is its place in the ethical economy 
assigned by the law ; the sole question is whether, marriage 
being assumed, the universally valid law can take effect in the 
relationship. Strictly speaking, in such a case we can say only 
that the law must not be infringed ; we cannot determine the 
actual duties of marriage. It is, in fact, precisely on this account 
that Kant distinguishes between duties of perfect and those 
of imperfect obligation. Thus, for instance, the obligation of 
developing one's natural powers is an imperfect one, because, 
while the maxim of such effort is undoubtedly a law, the mode 
and degree of tlie effort are in no way defined by it, but are left 
to personal choice. Even on Kant’s view, therefore, there is a 
certain permissive sphere in morals, to which the consistency 
of the moral law cannot be extended— a sphere for casuistry, in 
which particular cases cannot be decided by the law. 

Kant’s mode of applying the test of consistency in the field of 
rational ethics stands in contrast with that of Herbart. On the 
one hand, the imifying principle from which Herbart starts is 
an sesthetic a priori judgment regarding relations of will, and 
from this judgment proceed the ethical ideas. On the other 
hand, he enumerates five such relations of will (recalling the five 
axioms of Whewell), which he simply places side by side. To 
look for consistency here is apparently out of the question, as 
these five ideas are neither traced to, nor derived from, a single 
principle. Closer examination , however, reveals that these ideas 
are in fact held together by the thought of a harmony in all the 
principal relations of will, while a similar unifying potency is 
attributed to the conception of living society, which combines 
all the ideas in harmonious unity, embracing both individual 
and social relations of will. Looked at in this way, the ethics 


of Herbart presents us with a much more concrete ideal than 
Kant’s universal abstract law, and so exhibits a higher degree 
of consistency. 

(fi) Consistcnc'i/ in the structure of the concrete 
moral ideal . — Tlie criterion of consistency is 
applied even more cogently by those who seek 
by speculative methods to give the ideal a con- 
crete form. ^ It was on these lines that 
fashioned his ideal Bepiiblic, which he regarded 
as the highest image of the Good upon earth, 
though his dualism stood in the way of a per- 
fectly consistent theory. In the main, however, 
he sought to delineate a harmonious antitype of 
the Idea of the Good; and it was his conviction 
of the universal supremacy of this Idea that 
moved him to incorporate in his scheme the con- 
crete conditions of human life and the special 
faculties of the soul. In the it is true, he 

somewhat lowers the Ideal in favour of the exist- 
ent civic situation, yet this does not so much 
imply a surrender of consistency as a desire to 
actualize his ideal State amid given conditions. 
The Idea of the Good which manifests itself in 
the individual (as virttie) and in the State — the 
macrocosm of man — ^is set forth by Plato with the 
strictest consistency as the unifying principle of 
morals. This is even more true of Aristotle. 
With him, the one vovs is supreme in man, laying 
down just proportions for all emotions ana all 
goods; and, although he gives an empirical tabu- 
lation of the particular virtues rather than a 
classification dominated by a universal principle, 
yet his guiding thought is that the dianoetic 
virtues are concerned with the development of 
the practical intelligence, while the ethical virtues 
have to do with reason’s mastery of the passions 
by exercise. In effect, therefore, according to 
Aristotle, virtue is one, viz. the supremacy of 
reason, which, however, can be adequatel^r realized 
only in the State — the State itself, again, being 
founded upon the home. Aristotle also agrees 
with Plato in linking his doctrine of virtue to 
the Idea of the Sujjreme Good, but he concedes 
a much wider scope to the o;peration of reason 
in practical life, and thus carries out his ethical 
doctrine in a more consistent way. 

In modern times, J. G. Fichte and Schleiermacher 
have urged the importance of unity in ethical 
theory, and have given complete consistency to 
the moral ideal. True, Schleiermacher discarded 
imperative ethics and advocated the descriptive 
method. In his opinion, however, ethics is not an 
empirical or inductive, hut rather a speculative, 
science. The moral ideal is nob an ideal of obli- 
gation, but it is described as the ideal by which 
men act-duty ; or in terms of the faculty which 
manifests itself as lawful — ^virtue ; or in terms of 
the result of action — the highest good. In all 
this Schleiermacher applies the ideal with such 
rigorous consistency as to demand that every man, 
with due allowance for his individual nature, shall 
construct and realize his ideal concretely and in 
full detail. He gives no place to the distinction 
between perfect and imperfect obligations, or to 
the collision of duties, since at every moment only 
one mode of action is ethically possible — that, 
namely, which in the circumstances best furthers 
the entire moral process. Morality being an in- 
tegral whole, every action is in its degree a re- 
flexion of this whole. The distinction he draws 
between symbolizing and oi'ganizing action lie 
admits to be relative only, since each includes 
the other in smaller compass ; the same is true 
of the uni^'ersal and the individual factor. Each 
ethical province therefore in a measure embraces 
the other, and, when combined, they constitute the 
highest good — a unity absolutely complete in itself . 
The ideal has no gaps, and, consequently, nothing 
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is merely permissive. The ideal embraces the 
entire range of human conduct ; in fact, even the 
mode of action in any given situation is deter- 
mined by lixed rules. 

According to Schleiermacher, reason is a power 
which moulds nature to new issues ; and among 
modern thinkers it is he who has most consistently 
developed the thought that the whole spiritual life 
of man is ethically determined, no phase wdiatever 
being left out. His Theological Ethics bears the 
same character. It simply describes how the 
religious impulse— the Divine spirit operating as 
the intensified power of reason— works as the con- 
straining motive in the determination of moral 
action in its details, and how it strengthens this 
rational action (as it is called in his Philosophical 
Ethics) without running counter to it or altering 
its content. The man who is in hannony with the 
Spirit of God is, in thought and feeling, an integral 
concentrated force, which manifests itself in the 
moral ideal, and effects the highest good. This 
concrete form of the ideal exhibits a far more 
strict consistency and uniformity than does the 
abstract idea of universally valid law. 

(c) Consistency in the historical development , — 
We can scarcely look for a more exigent standard 
of consistency in ethics than that of Schleier- 
macher, but we may give more consideration to 
the fact of development, Schleiermacher’s ideal 
is really timeless. No doubt he holds that the 
speculative view of ethics may be brought into 
relation with historical science and practical life 
by means of critical and technical studies, and 
he desiderates that full account be taken of the 
individuaFs special place in the Kingdom of God ; 
he even grafts upon the ideal the laws by which 
the whole course of conduct must be directed; 
but, nevertheless, he practically overlooks the 
factor of development in the moral consciousness. 
In his Kritih der hisherigen Sittenlelire he submits 
the history of ethics to a searching investigation, 
but from a purely critical point of view. This defect 
was made good by J. G. Fichte, and notably by 
Eegel ; subsequently also by ChalyMus^ Earms^^ 
and von Hartmann,^ These thinkers took account 
of the successive stages through which morality 
had passed, and contended for consistency in 
the ethical idea. As an example we may take 
Hegel’s Beehtsphilosophie, which also comprises 
his ethics. 

In the history of moral experience Hegel sees a logically 
necessary process of development. He argues that the com- 
ponent factors of the moral idea are exhibited in the several 
stadia of the developing moral consciousness; that they are 
all conserved in the highest stadium, and incorporated in the 
all-emhracing unity of the moral organism. From the pre- 
vfwral condition of the natural life, with its impulses, out of 
which, in process of time, grows a system of wants, Hegel 
differentiates the stage of abstract law, in which man is subject 
to an external arbitrary norm, expressed primarily in the regu- 
lation of property and contract. Next, consciousness passes, by 
an inner necessity, from this purely outward phase of freedom 
to the stage of morality, which lays stress upon inner feeling in 
an abstract and one-sided way. Advance is then made to the 
stage of SittUchkeit, or established observance, in which moral 
thought allies itself with an objective content embodied in the 
moral community. This content manifests itself first of all in 
the family, which forms an expression of natural feeling, and 
in which individual property becomes family property ; it then 
appears as civil society, with its system of wants, police regu- 
lations, and corporate institutions ; finally comes the State, 
which assimilates the results of the whole* development. The 
Slate conserves the family and civil society, in which the 
individual finds his satisfaction ; it conserves the inner disposi- 
tion, which now acquires a concrete ethical content ; it con- 
serves the sphere of abstract law, and even the life of natural 
impulse together with its system of wants. 

Now we may possibly take exception to some 
of the details of this sequence, but we cannot well 
ignore its leading idea, viz. that man advances 
from a state of nature to a state of average 

1 System der spehtdaiwen Bthik (Leipz. 1850). 

2 See his admirable w^ork Die Fonnen der BtJiih (Beylin, 1878), 
afterwards incorporated in his Bthik, ed. Wiese (ISSO), 12, 47 ff. 

s PhdTiomenologie des sittlwhen Bewusstseins (Berlin, 1879). 


morality characterized by statutory law; that, 
passing from the stage of positive enactment, he 
formulates the law abstractly as good disposi- 
tion ; and that, finally, he transforms this abstract 
morality into concrete established observance, 
thus arriving at a Supreme Good which recapitu- 
lates in itself all the preceding stages. The idea 
of consistency in ethical knowledge is thus ex- 
tended to the process of development, and at the 
final stage we are brought to a provisional har- 
mony in which the consistency of the ethical idea 
is revealed as the economy of the moral organism. 

{d) Consistency in the relation of Ethics to the 
ultimate principle of Philosophy, — Speculative 
moralists, however, carry consistency to still further 
lengths. Not only do they assign to ethics, as a 
special science, its proper place in the system as 
a whole— as even Kant does, in his distinction of 
theoretical and practical reason — but they either 
trace it to, or deduce it from, an ultimate unity, a 
supreme integral principle, thxis fitting it organic- 
ally into a complete philosophical rationale of the 
universe. Such is the procedure of Plato,, who 
holds that true knowledge involves morality, and 
that morality carries with it insight into truth, 
and who therefore regards the science of knowing, 
or dialectics, as the cardinal science, embracing 
not only knowledge but also the supreme content 
of knowledge, i. 6. true being or the Ideas, of which 
the highest is that of the Good and Beautiful. 
These Ideas Plato deems to be realities, so that 
the True and the Good and the Beautiful are one. 
The subject-matter of metaphysics or dialectics, 
which embraces the knowledge of being, is iden- 
tical with the Good and Beautiful ; and, as this 
highest Idea is Deity, metaphysics, religion, and 
morality are in the last resort one— just as truth, 
goodness, and beauty cannot be dissevered. Plato’s 
differentiation of physics and ethics from dialectics 
is due to the fact that the good and beautiful of 
the actual world is only a copy of the real — a mere 
representation in material form, since the world is 
the sphere of becoming. 

Although AHstotle and the Stoics likewise 
aspired to place ethics in its right connexion with 
philosophy as a whole, yet their endeavours after 
unity, their ideas of consistency, were not car- 
ried out so fully as Plato’s, the reason being that 
their interest in experience and the special sciences 
was greater than nis, and so far cferanged their 
philosophical views. On the other hand, we have 
a striking instance of consistency in the work of 
Spinoza, Even Ms mathematical method, ’which 
in reality is logical rather than mathematical, 
supplies an illustration of this. He regards meta- 
physics, ethics, and religion as constituting an 
integral whole ; and, further, his theory of the 
parMlelism of thought and extension enables him 
to incorporate physics into this unity. Here, 
therefore, we have an attempt on a grand scale 
to connect ethics organically with the entire 
system, and to enforce the principle of consist- 
ency to its extreme limit. A similar course is 
followed bj the Absolute Philosophy of Germany, 
as exemplified by Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, 
and, as they take the historical process into ac- 
count, their system is even more comprehensive 
than that of Spinoza. Hegel looks upon man’s 
whole moral experience in its several gradations as 
a phase of development in the self-manifestation of 
the Absolute, or the Idea, which actualizes itself 
in moral life in order to attain, in aisthetic in- 
tuition, in religious conception, and, finally, in 
philosophic thought, a survey of the -whole" pro- 
cess. Moral life is thus an aspect of the Idea, a 
stadium in its development. Here consistency 
reaches the acme of rigour. Schleiermacher, too, 
endeavoured to bring ethics into organic connexion 
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with his whole philosophy. For him, as for 
Scheliing, the highest princii>ie was indifference, 
i.e, the absolute unity of opposites. This prin- 
ciple is confronted by the world, where, in virtue 
of the underlying unity, the several opposites of 
thought and being, real and ideal, manifest them- 
selves as diverse, indeed, yet not inconsistent. 
This interfusion of real and ideal, if the former 
preponderates, is nature ; if the latter prepon- 
derates, it is reason. Season and nature, how- 
ever, tend towards a state of mutual adjustment, 
reason becoming nature by its activity, and nature 
likewise labourmg to become reason. Thus ethics 
becomes physics, and physics ethics. Still another 
opposition confronts true scientific knowledge. 
Our thought is at once speculative and conditioned 
by experience. Hence the science of reason and 
the science of nature have each a speculative and 
an empirical side. The speculative science of 
reason is ethics ; the empirical is history. The 
speculative science of nature is NaUtr-pliilosophiei 
while the empirical embraces the special natural 
sciences. Ethics and history are interlinked by 
technical and critical studies. Such is Schleier- 
macher’s way of making ethics an organic part of 
universal science, 

4. General investigation.-— It appears from the 
foregoing synopsis that moralists differ^ very 
gi'eatly in regard to consistency as applied to 
ethical theory, the main cleavage corresponding 
to that between the empirical and the rational 
interpretation of morality. If morality be _ re- 
garded as merely a means to the greatest possible 
good, then reason itself must be similarly inter- 
Xireted, and, on this view, consistency comes into 
consideration only in so far as it is conducive to 
the same end. This general good, it is alleged, 
is best served by obedience to rules which have 
been inferred from experience. But absolute laws, 
laws permitting of no exception, are scarcely with- 
in the scope of such a hypothesis. General rules 
are deduced from limited empirical data, and, if 
such data be augmented, the rules will be corre- 
spondingly modified. They are, by their very 
structure, incompatible with absolute validity. 
Should it be asserted, for instance, that a man 
must, with a view to his own happiness, subor- 
dinate his personal interests to those of others, 
this law will be recognized by him only so long as 
he finds it to his own advantage. Thus ethics, if 
it be but a means to a relative end, cannot itself get 
beyond relativity, and must renounce consistency. 

The same resiiit follows -when a purely empirical 
theory of development is applied to morality. 
Altered conditions or the progress of civilization 
will necessitate a change in moral laws. Since, 
on this theory, ethics merely summarizes the best 
directions for human well-being under given cir- 
cumstances, and since the variability of such 
directions and maxims is held to prove tlie relative 
character of the science, strict consistency is put 
out of court. As corroborative of this view, it is 
alleged, in particular, that ethics must needs keep 
within the limits of the attainable, and that it is 
impossible to apply the idea of consistency at all 
hazards. If w^e Dear in mind the way in which 
men really act, the way in which impulses, feel- 
ings, and passions are adjusted by the psychical 
mechanism, and in which we become conscious of 
this adjusting process, we can formulate rules 
W'hich, so far from remaining mere ideals, take 
account of men’s actual capacities and circum- 
stances, and are therefore capable of being put 
into practice. 

But even the most extreme empiricism must 
allow that morality emerges only when certain 
demands are made in reference to the data of 
experience— demands which this school finds so 


little self-explanatory that it has recourse to all 
manner of ‘ sanctions ’ to establish their authority. 
Without the antithesis of an ideal confronting the 
data of experience as a regulative law, morality is 
impossible. It may, indeed, be said that this ideal 
is simply the resultant of our empirical value- 
judgments, a |>roduct derived from experience by 
abstraction. Thus, for instance, the law of alti*u- 
ism, as against egoism, may be traced to the 
experience that other-regarding conduct brings an 
increase of satisfaction. But the <juestion then 
arises whether this generalization is universally 
valid; and, again, whence comes the faculty by 
which such generalizations are made. The truth 
is, this faculty of abstraction is that by which we 
colligate the manifold in a unity, on the assumption 
that it is amenable to law. Idle ideal set up by 
the moral reason is something more than an aggre- 
gate of rules, derived by abstraction from value- 
judgments ; it is in reality reason’s own craving 
for unity, which it seeks to realize in the ethical 
judgment it applies to the facts of volition. The 
unity which is not overtly given in our various 
impulses, feelings, and passions is demanded by 
reason, and the demand cannot he met by any thing 
relative. It is a fact that a number of moralists 
take their stand upon the unconditional character 
of morality ; and this fact can neither be explained 
nor explained away by the empirical school. 
Reason cannot rest till it has moulded the mani- 
fold into a unity, and in the ethical field this 
means not only that reason constructs ideals, but 
that its ideals are consistent. It is, of course, true 
that different epochs have different ideals, but 
this by no means implies that the ideals of any 
period were defective in the matter of consistency. 
Reason has built up its ideals in ever-enlarging 
form ; it has in ever-increasing measure incor- 
porated therein the various spheres of conduct; 
and, by defining the mutual relations of these 
spheres, it has attained perfect symmetiy in its 
ideal. Indeed, reason has at length reached a 
point where it can survey the whole historical 
sequence of ideals in a single view, and where it 
seeks to grasp the process of development by which 
the approved elements of the earlier ideals are 
taken up into the ampler range of the later. In 
short, if by an inherent necessity the moral reason 
is to carry out its task of ideal-making, and if its 
demand for unity is put forward unconditionally, 
then the entire field of voluntary action must he 
subjected to its authority, and its ideal must seek 
to effect the complete organization of moral life. 
In ethics, therefore, consistency is an unconditional 
requirement. Since the whole spiritual life of 
man is touched by the will, it must of necessity 
fall under the moral ideal. 

It has been said, indeed, that the concept can 
never reach the concrete, the particular. But, 
while this is the case, we can nevertheless form the 
concept of the particular^ and can accordingly 
assign the particular to its proper place in the 
ethical system, subordinating it to the whole in 
such a way as to make it an organic part thereof — 
a component which, so far from causing any dis- 
location, really works with all the rest as mutually 
complementary, and is thus wrought into the 
harmony of the wdiole. If it be deemed pedantic 
thus to bestrew the whole way of life * with man- 
traps of duty,’ it must be frankly conceded that 
there are sections of life where movement must be 
free, as, for exam|ile, the sphere of recreation, of 
sociality, of imagination, or the eesthetic sphere. 
But the moral ideal encompasses these tracts in 
such a manner as to permit a certain freedom 
therein, provided that there be no over-stepping of 
the limits laid down by the moral system as a 
whole. Here, therefore, we have no exception to 
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the moral law, hut simply au application of the 
ethical principle that each sphere shall he dealt 
with in its own way, while ever remaining a 
constituent part of the moral organism, and keep- 
ing within its own hounds. Here too, therefore, 
the unifying fonuative reason may manifest itself 
in constructing ideals. 

Further, consistency, to he effective, must he 
complete. No doubt, it is at present a prevalent 
view that a narrow and one-sided policy achieves 
the best results. An oppressed class, for instance, 
demands its rights : these are not to he won, it is 
said, by deliberations as to how that partienlar 
section of society is to he fitted into the social 
organism ; nothing hut the ruthless enforcement 
of its claims can secure for it improved conditions 
of life, though eventually, of course, such ameliora- 
tion may benefit the whole. Again, it is asserted 
that a State attains prosperity not by enthusiasm 
for the ideal of humanity, but by a self-centred 
struggle for a recognized place in tlie council of the 
nations. Or, again, the individual avIio has formed 
new religious views must, it is held, not walk 
softly or make compromises, but must carry Ms 
views into effect ruthlessly, ue. consistently. 
Mankind, in short, makes progress only by the 
one-sided pursuit of narrow aims. Society is so 
constituted that, while one man is carrying out his 
ideals with inexorable consistency, his action is 
being circumscribed by the interests of others. 
The whole process culminates in the mutual 
adjustment of interests. Thus the striving of 
reason for unity at length attains its end uncon- 
sciously, although the several parts seemed to be 
inharmoniously distributed. Progress is secured 
by mutual conflict. It is wrong, therefore, to lay 
the^ burden of this final adjustment upon the 
individual; all that we can expect from him is 
consistency in his own particular sphere, and in 
the advocacy of his special interests. 

Plausible as such a theory may seem, and 
numerous as are its champions, it is nevertheless 
untenable. Were it consciously put into practice, 
it would fortluyith plunge nations, classes, muni- 
cipalities, and individuals*— in fact, human society 
at large—into embittered strife, without a single 
reconciling element. Passions would become ram- 
pant, and animosities more virulent. We must 
preferably hold to the other view, viz. that the 
individual shall recognize the rights of others ; 
that each class, each group, shall feel itself to be 
an organic part of the larger whole, the State; 
and each nation a section of the human race ; and 
that in the conflict of opinion every man shall take 
pains to apprehend what is good in the view of 
others. As a matter of fact, it is not laid upon 
men to prosecute their individual aims with relent- 
less consistency, but rather to realize those aims 
in a manner compatible with the ideal, so that 
personal interests may be advanced without detri- 
ment to the larger whole. Such a mode of appre- 
hending the moral task demands, without doubt, a 
higher degree of intelligence. But a consistency 
which is merely sectional is no consistency at ail, 
and is incapable of securing true progress, for it 
carries within itself the seed of reaction, which 
will sooner or later germinate. Moral development 
proceeds from the more simple conditions to the 
more complex ; but, for that very reason, the prime 
necessity is to gain control of these complicated 
conditions by taking into account the various 
relevaiit elements which they contain, and by 
subordinating them to the unifying and moulding 
power of reason. Our abiding problem is to 
systematize^ the whole ethical data in harmony 
with the ideal, for only such an issue can 
adequately meet the unconditional demand for 
unity which reason makes. 


5. Consistency between the moral idea! and 
practice. — The more perfectly consistency is 
attained in the formation of ideals, the less 
possible is it to ignore the discrepancy between 
the ideal and the actual moral situation. When 
the reality is compared with the ideal, it appears 
incongruous, contradictoxj, one-sided, narrow, 
circumscribed, rent by antitheses— in a word, bad ; 
while the ideM itself seems but a futile and im- 
practicable demand. In particular, it is rational 
ethics, with its special insistence upon a logically 
constructed ideal, which is mainly alfected by the 
discrepancy, so that its boasted consistency would 
here seem to become abortive. Plato traces the 
defects of the empirical ’world — as compared with 
the Idea— to matter, and thus ends in dualism. 
Spinoza deduces not only the inadequate ideas and 
a&ctions, but also the adequate ideas — not only 
human servitude, but also human freedom — from 
the same mathematical necessity, and can there^ 
fore make his ideal avail at most only for the 
favoured few. Nor could Hegel dislodge this 
discrepancy ; for, though he held the antithesis to 
be the very mainspring of progress, and as such to 
be subject to logical sequence, the contradiction 
was not thereby removed. Above all, Kant felt 
the opposition between the practical reason and 
the natural propensities so intensely tliat he went 
to the very verge of dualism. Even Schleiermacher 
was forced to recognize a difference between the 
1 speculative moral ideal and actual moral praetme, 
and accordingly he introduced — in his Ohristian 
Ethics — a * purifying activity,^ which was in reality 
a confession of the discrepancy. Now this contra- 
diction seems to turn the consistency of the moral 
ideal into a mere abstraction. Consequently iiiany 
thinkers of to-day would have us recognize a 
certain irrational factor in the ■world, a factor 
which necessarily precludes a consistent aj^plication 
of the moral ideal to the facts of life. According 
to von Hartmann, the will is non-logical, and the 
sole task of ethics is to evince this fact, moral 
action being in the end simply an anodyne to the 
will, which finds no satisfaction in any moral 
result. Here the antagonism is carried to such a 
point that moral action is made a means to its 
own ultimate abrogation. From all this it w^ould 
appear that the consistent formation of ideals, as 
essayed more especially by the rational school of 
moralists, comes to grief upon the incongruity 
between the ideal and the actual. 

Now this would undoubtedly be true, %vere the 
construction of ideals the final task of ethics. 
Buch, however, is not the case. Nature, and 
especially human nature, is so constituted that it 
must have recourse to reason as a means to its ovm 
harmony and perfection. The first stage, there- 
fore, is the idealizing activity of reason, the out- 
come of which is the rationally harmonized image 
of nature. But this is onl^ the first stage ; and, 
when once consistency has been realized here, a 
further advance is made, for now practice is to be 
moulded into conformity with the ideal. Thus 
the contradiction above noted is simply a necessary 

E oint of transition — necessary, that is, if we are to 
ave ethical life or action at all. In other words, 
if moral results are to be achieved by the rational 
activity of the soul, then the end, the task set 
before us, must first of all be knowm ; and only 
when it is known can we proceed to the task of 
realizing it. The antithesis between the rational 
ideal and human nature, as it is, is not an absolute 
one. The truth is rather, that life, as we know 
it, awaits the rational action of the soul as tlie 
medium by which it is to be harmonized and trans- 
figured. The initial, or idealizing, stage of the 
moral process of reason is therefore responsible 
for no more than the harmonious, consistent for- 
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mation of the ideal. Once this has been attained, 
consistency makes the further demand that the 
ideal shall not remain a bare ideal, ^ but shall be 
realized. It is impossible to rest satisfied with the 
mere self -consistency of the ideal: consistency 
must also govern its practical application to life. 

Now, as regards this practical accomplishment 
of the ideal, we must bear in mind that there are 
two factors in the process. There is, first of all, 
the application of the ideal to the concrete facts of 
life ; and, secondly, its realization on the part of 
the will. In either aspect we must take account 
of consistency, ix. of the requirement that the 
unifying impulse of reason shall operate throughout 
with absolute authority. 

The application of the ideal to the concrete case 
implies the faculty of taste or judgment, — Kant's 
Urtheilshrafti--‘tm instinctive form of which is 
conscience. In accordance with what has already 
been said, this immediate judgment of conscience 
cannot he self-sustaining, hut, in so far as it is 
valid, it pre-supposes knowledge of the moral ideal, 
as well as the right use of the concrete ideas of the 
end which have been grafted upon the ideal by 
education. Now, since practical life sets particular 
tasks before us, and since a particular task requires 
a particular time for its performance, the question 
arises, what action ought to ensue at a given 
moment — for, of course, the ideal, as something 
concrete, has various sides. But it is impossible 
to act consistently with reference to more than one 
side at a time, and, if we take the one nearest to us 
as the most important, our act will be consistent 
in a partial sense only. The ecclesiastic, for 
example, may fix his mind so intently upon the 
interests of his church as to be oblivious of other 
duties. Such a one-sided consistency is the result 
of limitation, and leads to fanaticism ; fiat jmtitia, 
;pereat mundus ’ We may, in fact, find a con- 
sistency which is so rigid as to verge upon puer- 
ility, as, when some positive law, such as 
Sabbath-observance, is over-emphasized in the 
manner of the Pharisees. The vital matter is 
rather to keep the ideal before the mind in every 
act. Every act must be of such a kind as will, in 
its degree and place, further the entire moral 
process j only so can the ideal be realized in each 
particular case. This may seem too great a burden 
to lay upon the generality of mankind. How 
many, it may be asked, are so far advanced in 
ethical knowledge, or so proficient in the exercise 
of their judgment, as to be capable of subjecting 
every case to such thorough-going reflexion ? The 
majority trust to their conscience, ^vhich may be 
said to express the average ethical culture of the 
day, and at best they plead for some modification 
of the universal law in view of their personal 
circumstances. For instance, in regard to the 
obligation of philanthropy, they point to the state 
of their resources, or to their responsibility to those 
that have the first claim upon them ; and, on the 
whole, they fare wonderfully well with this 
instinctive judgment, for they are in this way 
making a genuinely consistent application of the 
ideal. The explanation is, of course, that every 
man finds himself in a certain situation, in certain 
definite relationships j and a whole array of actions 
— ^provision for one’s family, assiduity in one’s 
catling, etc. — have become matters of use and 
wont. With respect to such things there grows up 
a certain moral conviction, which requires no 
special preliminary consideration, since, so to 
speak, it lias become transformed into flesh and 
blood. Thus the immediate judgment of conscience 
is, in general, the consistent application of the 
ideal to the particular case. 

It is different when one takes an active part in 
public life. Exact knowledge will then he required. 


so that one’s decisions may be of the right kind ; 
and a mature reflexion upon one’s own faculty of 
judgment will be no more than proper. The same 
thing applies when we are confronted with impor- 
tant issues. Here also a man must carefully 
weigh all the salient facts of the situation, so that 
his action may in its own measure meet the entire 
moral demands of the occasion. The realization 
of the ideal will in such instances call for a 
developed tact and foresight, while these qualities 
will also be needed in order to understand the 
faculties by which, and the conditions in which, 
we must act, as well as the laws of tlie objects we 
wish to work upon. Self-knowledge and know- 
ledge of facts are the pre-requisites of framing 
right ends and applying appropriate means. No 
relaxation of consistency is discernible here, for it 
is precisely the world as gimn which is to be 
transformed by the moral ideal. On the contrary, 
consistency demands that everytliing necessary to 
the accomplishment of that great end shall be done. 

When, however, the intelligence has been thus 
brought to bear consistently upon particular cases, 
it is then required, first, that the will shall har- 
monize with the intelligence, and, secondly, that 
the appropriate mental and bodily organs shall be at 
the disposal of the will. The fonner desideratum 
is in this instance the fundamental union of the 
will with the moral ideal, i,e. the good will com- 
bined with love or enthusiasm for the ideal. This 
good will is also of crucial importance for particular 
volitions. But, in the second place, the volition 
can be carried into effect only by the exercise of 
the relative organs, and here the significance of 
psychology and psychophysics for ethics comes into 
view. We need not, however, speak of this aspect 
in detail. Enough has been said to show that in 
ethics the idea of consistency, alike in the forma- 
tion and in the practical realization of the moral 
ideal, is of decisive importance. 
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CONSOLATION, COMFORT (Cliristian).— 
Consolation is an act or process of giving comfort ; 
the state of being comforted ; or the condition and 
consciousness of relief from anxiety and distress, 
or of support in sorrow and affliction. Comfort is 
a complex emotion induced by means of consola- 
tion, or the act or process of comforting; hut, 
although it is to he classed among the emotional 
states, it has certain well-defined presentational 
aspects. In its fullest, and especially in its re- 
ligious, sense, there is the consciousness of a person 
whose presence, words, or acts are the source of 
the feeling of comfort, and constitute the consoling 
element. Although there are several weakened 
uses of the term ‘comfort,’ and it is often em- 
ployed in an abstract and derived sense, the per- 
sonal (or quasi-personal) source is always implied. 
The immediate effect upon the will is that of solace 
or soothing, restraint from agonizing or neurotic 
effort, and the inhibition of excited acts. The sub- 
conscious effect is that of a tonic, and the will is 
braced thereby for healthful exercise.^ Whilst the 
consciousness of a personal presence and influence 
is the dominant feature in religious consolation, 
there is always, in the background at least, the 
presentation of something that produces pain, 

1 See W. James, Varieties of Meligioua Experience, p. 506. 
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distress, or anxiety. Probably in most cases the 
cause of the painful feeling is at first the focus of 
attention, but the process of consolation forces it 
into the background as the comfort is being ex- 
perienced. The consciousness of personal help and 
supportis the positive element in the case, whilst 
the negative is the sense of relief and mitigation. 

As consolation and comfort play an exceedingly 
important part in the Christian consciousness and 
in the ofiices of religion, the connotation of these 
terms in devotional literature is in general identi- 
cal with Scripture usage, from which it is derived. 
The Heb. word (Ps 119*^, Job has its root- 
meaning in the act of breathing pantingly or 
sighing, probably as the expression of deep, sym- 
pathetic feeling on the part of the consoler. It 
especially refers to God as the Comforter of His 
people in their affliction, calamity, or persecution, 
or even in their repentance. In most cases, as in 
Ps 119®®*'^®, comfort is given to the righteous, as 
such, in their tribulation, hnt in some other 
instances, as in Is 40k the comfort follows upon 
repentance, and Jahweh is represented as having 
changed from His state of anger to that of pity 
and compassion for His people. The richest form 
of comfort in the OT is probably what is often 
designated ‘ the motherhood of God ’ (Is 66^®).^ 

The NT conception of consolation and comfort 
in general has no reference to sin, hut refers rather 
to the persecution, distress, and tribulation to 
which the faithful are exposed. The word most 
frequently employed is Trapd/cX^cris, whose primary 
significance is that of the ministra^tions of one 
called to assist, counsel, or relieve. TapaiivSla 
(1 Co 14® only) refers to comfort given by word or 
speech, whilst wapijyopia (Col 4^^ only) brings out 
the aspect of soothing. The presence of God is the 
dominant feature in Chjistian consolation, together 
with the promises, assurances, and pledges of sup- 
port and ultimate victory through Christ. God 
as manifested in Christ is the Comforter of His 
children ; but more specifically the presence and 
power of God realized in the Spirit, through whom 
Christ returned to His disciples at Pentecost, in- 
dicate the significance of the Holy Spirit being 
designated the Comforter (Trapd^X^roy, Jn ^ 
1526 W). 

There are two instances in the NT where com- 
fort may be considered to have reference to repent- 
ance and forgiveness. The first instance is that 
of the second Beatitude (Mt 5^), hut it is by no 
means certain that the ‘mourning^ {ol irevdodvres) 
refers to one’s own sin. The other case is in 
2 Co 7^6, where it appears that St. Paul experi- 
ences the comfort on account of the godly sorrow 
which is felt by the Corinthian converts. The 
most familiar instance in devotional literature of 
the function of comfort in remission of sin is in the 
Book of Common Prayer immediately after the 
Absolution, in the Omce of Holy Communion : 

* JHear what comfortable words our Saviour Christ 
saith,’ etc. The personal ministrations of sym- 
pathy, love, and support in the midst of sorrow 
and pain are far more prominent in the NT and 
in Christian literature than deliverance from the 
evils themselves. It is as though the inevitahie- 
ness of suffering were recognized, especially the 
forms of it that Christians are called upon to hear 
for their Master’s sake and as incidental to their 
work of extending the Bedeemer’s Idngdom. ‘ All 
that would live godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer 
persecution ’ (2 Ti jn sense, therefore, in 
which tribulation is regarded as partaking of 
Christ’s sufferings, and as the result of well-doing 

iThe Arab* signifies the act of ‘being kind to,* or 

‘patient with* (a person), and consequently ‘comfort.*^ I 


or endured for righteousness’ sake, consolation is 
not given in the form of ^ the removal of such 
grievances, hut in the consciousness of the Divine 
presence and approval, and the grace of God to sup- 
port and sustain throughout all these experiences. 

Whilst the Divine Being is the ultimate source 
of comfort, the ‘ Father of mercies and God of all 
comfort’ (2 Co it is explicitly taught by St. 
Paul that Christian believers should in their turn 
become comforters of those who need sympathy 
and strength. In harmony with this injunction, 
the consolations of religion may he administered by 
the officers of the Church and by all who have had 
to pass through such experiences themselves. They 
are to be the instruments whereby the Divine com- 
fort is mediated and brought to hear upon other 
souls and lives. Barnabas, who was exceptionally 
gifted in this respect, was fitly suraanied * son of 
consolation ’ ( vlbs 7rapa/cX')J<recas, Ac 466). 

The circumstances under which the administra- 
tion of consolation is needed by the Christian and 
generally commented upon in devotional and in 
homileticai literature will now he summarized. 

(1) Physical or mental limitations, pain, or 
distress . — ^The comfort consists in the knowledge 
of the discii>linary value of suffering, the con- 
sciousness of the transcendent power of the 
spiritual in the realized infirmity of the flesh, 
and the acquisition and development of the gifts 
and graces of sympathy, tenderness, and gentle- 
ness with other sufferers, together with patience 
and fortitude. *Tunc non est melius remedium 
quam patientia, et abnegatio mei in voluntate 
Dei’ Eempis, de Imit. Christi, lib. ii. c. ix. 6). 
The classic example of this form of consolation is 
that of St. Paul’s ‘ thorn in the flesh,’ and his 
comment thereupon, ‘ Most gladly therefore will I 
rather glory in my weaknesses, tnat the strength 
of Christ may rest upon me . . , for when I am 
weak, then am I strong’ (2 Co 

(2) Anxiety, perplexity, and care . — Here the 
Christian needs the assurance that he is in the 
hands of an AH- wise and All-loving Heavenly 
Father, and that, so long as he makes God’s cause 
and kingdom Ms chief interest and aim, all that 
is necessary for the effective discharge of his duty 
and the accomplishment of his work will be secured 
to him (Mt 666). As God is in the whole environ- 
ment of our life, so shall those who trust in Him 
he under His direction, as they are beneath His 
protecting hand. 

(J) Depression and spiritual desolation . — The 
b^t consolation under these conditions is the 
exhortation to continue in the prayerful and per- 
sistent discharge of duty and Christian work, and 
to wait patiently for the revealing of God’s face 
and favour, and especially not to rely too exclu- 
sively upon one’s feelings. Von Hiigel points out 
the need for the ‘ sober and stable, consistent and 
persistent, laborious upbuilding of moral and re- 
ligious character, -work, and evidence,’ instead of 
yielding to ‘ fierce and fitful,’ ‘wayward and fleet- 
mg feelings,’ in the hours of darkness and isolation 
of soul {The Mystical Element of Meligion, i. 6f.). 
The exercise of faith strengthens the Christian in 
the consciousness that prayer for light and Joy 
will sooner or later be heard, and that the inner 
witness will be given. 

(4) Difficulty in Christian work, ojyposition and 
persecution , — Here the conflict of wills comes into 
play, and the determination of the heart against 
Goa and in defiance of the gracious influences that 
are brought into operation. This is particularly 
distressing when, as in the time of persecution, 
the opposition assumes an aggressive form. Chris- 
tians are exhorted in the NT not to grow faint- 
hearted or weary in hearing their testimony even 
though they may have to seal it with their blood 
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They are encouraged to take comfort iii the pro- 
spect and i)romise of the ultimate triumph of the 
truth and the all-conquering power of love which 
refuses not to suffer and to die. Moreover, they 
are to regard their sufferings borne in love on 
behalf of others as the means whereby the hearts 
of their opponents and persecutors are to be reached, 
and they are taught to pray and hope that the 
opposition wdll be ultimately broken down. The 
line of consolation adopted by the Fathers in en- 
couraging the Churches to endure persecution was 
in general to remind them of the predictions of our 
Lord and the Apostles (Irenseus, adv» Hmr, lib. iv. 
c. xxiii.); to point to the notable examples of 
martyrdom, from the death of Abel to the passion 
of our Lord (Cyprian, E'p, Iv.) ; and also to seek to 
win the hearts of men by ‘ Clirist’s new way of 
patience ’ (Tert. adv. Marcion. lib. iv. c. 16). 

(5) Bereavement, — Those who are bereaved are 
comforted by the blessed memories of the past, 
which ever remain as a sacred treasure, and by 
the promises that they shall meet again those who 
die in the Lord, for their life is assured in the 
Resurrection life of the Conqueror of death and 
the grave. St. Ambrose stated the ground of the 
Christian’s hope thus; ‘Habent gentiles solatia 
sua, quia requiem malorum omnium mortem existi- 
mant. ... Nos vero ut erectiores praemio, ita 
etiam patientiores solatio esse debemus ; non enim 
amitti, sed praemitti videntur, quos non assimiptura 
mors, sed aeternitas receptura est’ {de Excesm 
Fratris sui Satyri, lib. i. c. 71). St. Paul refers 
to^ the state of the sainted dead, and their final 
triumph through their Lord, and admonishes the 
Thessalonians to ‘ comfort one another with these 
words ’ (1 Th 4^®), 

(6) Death and the fear of death, — Beyond all 
other consolations the consciousness of the pres- 
ence and power of Christ— the Resurrection and the 
Life, who has triumphed over the last enemy — is 
assured to the believer. So closely related is the 
dying saint to his Lord, that St. Paul speaks of 
him as being amongst those who are asleep in (or 
through) Jesus {5ta rod ’I? 7 <roD, 1 Th 4^^), and as 
dying unto the Lord (Ro 14®). This thought is 
also carried out by St. John in the Apocalypse ; 

* Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord ’ 
Kvp/y, Rev 14^®). This relationship ensures to 
Christian believers the hope of heaven, eternal 
life, and a glorious resurrection. 

Whilst the experiences here summarized call for 
consolation, and that consolation is found in the ^ 
promises of Scripture and in waiting upon God, i 
there is always an implicit reference to the Divine i 
Being Himself as the primary source of comfort. 
Thomas h Kempis clearly expresses this when he 
says : ‘Unde non poteris, anima mea, plene con- 
soiari nec perfects recreari, nisi in Deo, consoiatore 
pauperum ac susceptors huniilium’ [delmit, Christi, 
lib. iii. c. xvi.). In a secondary or derived sense, 
the words of God, His attributes, and His gifts are 
often referred to as being in themselves comforts, 
just as, in ordinary affairs, material things are 
designated ‘ comforts ’ if they minister to our well- 
being, not being luxuries on the one hand, or 
necessaries on the other. Also it is one of the 
duties and privileges of Christian believers to be 
the means of communicating the comfort they 
have received of God to other souls, by sympathy 
and tenderness, and by the support of collective 
faith and intercessory prayer, in the exercise of 
this function of consolation, tlie reflex action is 
experienced, W'hich, in no slight degioe, brings a 
sense of satisfaction, and even of joy, in being of 
service to suffering humanity. 

Further, comfort is realized by Christians in the 
consciousness of community with their Lord in His 
sufferings, in being partakers with Him in the 


work of redemption, in drinking of the cup from 
which He drank, and in being baptized with His 
baptism. In tribulation incurred in the service of 
humanity, and incidental to the accomplishment 
of His work, there is, as St. Paul expressed it, the 
filling up what is lacking of the afflictions of Christ 
(Col P^^). The Mystics of all schools have always 
been accustomed to direct the attention of the 
persecuted to the cross of Christ as the chief 
source of consolation, especially where sufferings 
have resulted from devotion to His cause. In con- 
templating thus the marks of His pain and anguish 
and the sense of desolation that He endured upon 
the cross, they have realized that they were one 
with Him in hearing reproach and ignominy, even 
though they could not suffer as He did in expiation 
of human guilt. Moreover, the thought of the 
transcendence of Christ’s sufferings inspired a feel- 
ing of gratitude and an inspiration to the believing 
soul to endure ‘ the contradiction of sinners’ without 
complaint or impatience. John Newton, in his well- 
known hymn, ‘Begone, unbelief,’ etc., dwells upon 
this thought— ‘Did Jesus thus suffer, and shall I 
repine ? ’ These considerations inspired the Iwmn 
of John Keble, in The Christian Year, for Good 
Friday, that to the cross the mourner’s eye should 
turn ‘ with softer power for comfort ’ in earth’s 
darkest hour than on any bright day. 

The full meaning of Christian consolation is not 
exhausted apart from the conception of the mystic 
union of Christ with the believer. There is a sense 
in which the Church has ever been conscious that, 
as Christ is the head of the body of believers, He 
suffers not only for their sins, but in all the sorrows 
and tribulation that God’s people have to endure. 
God’s consolation is, in this mystical sense, ^the 
realization of Christ’s presence with us in all life’s 
painful experiences, in His humanity and His 
eternal priesthood. The realization of God’s 
presence in Christ bears the promise of ultimate 
triumph, and, although Christ’s disciples shall have 
tribulation in the world, their final conquest is 
secured and guaranteed in His victory over all. 

LmEATOEE. — ^Hiere is no subject more frequentlijr referred to 
in the whole of devotional literature than consolation, but the 
speciSc treatment of it is somewliat slight. For psychological 
treatment, see W. James, Varieties ^ Rdigious 
London, 1902 (chapters on * Saintliness ' and * Mysticism,* and 
the Oonclusions) ; Fr. von Hiigel, The Mystical THennent of 
Rdigimt 2 vols., London, 1908-9 (esp. the Introduction andpt. 
iii.). Devotional works: Thomas a Kempis, de Imitations 
Christi (jn various editions and Eng. translations) ; St. Francis 
de Sales frequent references scattered throughout his writ- 
ings) ; J. w. jBurn, Manual of Consolation^ London, 1902 ; 
P6re Huguet, The Consoling Thoughts of St, Francis de Sales^ 
Dublin, n. d. ; Frassinetti, Consolation of a Devout Soul, 
London, 1875; Cowper, Newton, Doddridge, etc., Comfort 
for the Mourner f London, 1822; R. Buchanan, Comfort in 
Afflietioni Edin. 1871; C. H, Spurgeon, Twelve Sermons for the 
Troubled and Tried, London, 1896; J. H, Jowett, The Silver 
Lining, Itondon, 1907--S; E. Romanes, The Eallowing of 
Sorrow, London, 1896 ; H. Black, Comfort, London, 1910. Of. 
also Chrysostom, ad Stagirium (P(? xlvii.) ; Honoratus, Bp. 
comolatoria (PL 1.) ; J. liintoa, The Mystery of Pain, London, 
1866, 41870 ; C. Kingsley, Out of the Deep, London, 1880 ; S. A. 
Brooke, Sunshine and Shadow, London, 1886 ; J. E. Hopkins, 
Christ the Consoler^, London, 1879, 4is84. 

J. G. James. 

CONSOLATION (Greek and Roman).— In 
Greece the germs of a literature of consolation can 
be traced to ancient times. The dead were com- 
memorated in threnodies, which were designed 
also to console the bereaved, and a great vogue 
w'as enjoyed by a threnos of Pindar, in which the 
I ideas of tiie Orphic eschatology were drawn upon 
for consolation, and which is made use of in the 
j)seudo-Platonic dialogue Axiochos, In Athens it 
was customary, probably after the Persian wars, 
to engage a rnetor to deliver a funeral oration — 
like that, e.g,, which Thucydides puts into the 
mouth of Pericles — regarding those who had fallen 
in battle ; and it was usual at the close to address 
the relatives in consoling terms. Several of these 
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orations are still extant; one, the epitaphioB of 
Hyperides, is known to have been delivered in 
322 B.c. The grounds of consolation are set forth 
in ch. 20 of the Mmexenos of Plato, which is a 
parody upon tlie sophistic epitaphios of the type 
seen in that composed by Gorgias. Philosophy 
likewise had at an early stage wrought out certain 
consolatory lines of thought, and it is possible that 
the writings of Antisthenes the Cynic may have 
suggested what Xenophon makes Socrates say in 
the Apology, Aristotle’s dialogue ‘Eudemus on 
the Soul,’ and the * Caliisthenes on Mourning’ of 
Theophrastus, were also well stored with consoling 
sentiments. But the standard work of the kind 
was that of Grantor the Academic (c. 270 B.G.) ‘ On 
Mourning,’ which was sent by the author to a friend 
whose children had died, and which Cicero calls 
‘aureoius et ad verbum ediscendus libelius’ 
ii. 135). As it treated of sorrow not as a repre- 
hensible emotion — in the manner of the Stoics — 
but rather as a natural impulse, requiring only 
to he kept within bounds, the book found many 
readers; and, when Cicero, in 45 B.C., essayed the 
composition of his Consolatio for his own comfort 
after the demise of his daughter Tuliia, he made 
Grantor’s work the basis of his own, while he 
reproduced its ideas a little later in the Disp, Tusc. 
(esp. i, 19-72), Plutarch does the same thing in 
the piece addressed to Apollonia. Epicurus also 
had elaborated many comforting sentiments, as he 
was specially concerned to deliver men from the 
fear of death ; he sought to convince them of the 
painlessness of dying, and of the absolute cessation 
of perception thereafter, thus grappling with the 
popular superstitions about the terrors of the under 
world (Lucret. de Eer, Nat. iii., with Heinze’s 
com.). 

Nor had the rhetoricians neglected the con- 
solatory oration, and in the Hellenistic period — 
perhaps even from the time of Isocrates— tliey had 
framed for this species of composition certain 
rules, which in their later form are found in the 
p^Bodos imra^lwv of pseudo-Bionysius and the irepi 
TTapaiivdTjriKou of Menander {4th cent. A.D.). These 
rules are followed not merely by heathen, but 
even by Christian, funeral discourses (cf. P, Bauer, 
Die Trostreden des Gregor v, Nyssa, Marburg, 
1892), It is specially worthy of note that the plan 
of composition elaborated by the rhetoricians was 
taken over by poetry, the most outstanding 
instance of this being the Consolatio ad Liviam 
which bears the name of Ovid, and which is 
neither a fabrication of the Renaissance period 
nor, as was long believed, a product emanating, 
under Seneca’s influence, from the later school of 
rhetoric, hut a poem actually presented to Livia 
upon the death of Brusus in 9 B.C. The rhetorical 
scheme had also an influence upon the work of 
Statius (esp. Silvcet ii, 6 : * Consolatio ad Flavium 
Ursum’). 

Among the elements of a consolatory oration a 
special place is given to the praise of the deceased. 
According to the detailed rules for the iyKd>piov, 
this permitted of great amplification. The dis- 
course likewise described the way in which the 
departed would be received by his ancestors and 
the heroes of antiquity. The bereaved were also 
shown that their experience was common to man- 
kind, that not only individuals but whole king- 
doms Jiad perished, that life is simply a trust from 
the Beity, and that excessive grief can profit 
neither the mourner nor the dead. Instances were 
also given of men who, like Priam, would have 
been happier had they died earlier. 

A distinct species of this literature appears in 
the ‘consolations’ addressed to those who had 
been banished, as, e.g., Seneca’s letter to his 
mother Helvia, and Plutarch’s wepl ^vyijs. In 


these, as in works of consolation generally, special 
use is made of the ideas expressed in the popular 
diatribe of the Cynics, emphasis being laid upon 
the thought that' the home of the wise man is not 
a particular city but the whole world. Here, too, 
the writers drew extensively upon the examples of 
celebrated exiles, such as Antenor, Evander, and 
Biomedes. 

Ijtbeaturb,— K. Buresch, Leipziger Studien, ix. <1886) 1 ; 
A. Gercke, in Tirocinium Philologum (Bonn, 188S); Skntsch, 
‘ Consolatio ad Liviam,’ in Panly-Wissowa, iv. 933 ; A. Giesecfce, 
De philosophonim veterum quce ad exilium spectant mntentiis 
(Leipzig, 1891). W, KBOLL. 

CONSTANCY.— This quality is most clearly 
manifested by instinct — the innate tendency 
to respond similarly to similar influences. Reason- 
ing introduces variations. As a large part of the 
experience of savages is due to instinct, their 
conduct can be predicted till they are moved^by 
thought, and then they are erratic; for guiding 
principles are lacking, with the result that way- 
wardness and fickleness are conspicuous. Attention 
is irksome to them (as to children), and tasks that 
are readily begun are swiftly abandoned. ^ The 
civilized man criticizes and often resists instincts, 
while he compels the various choices that are open 
to him to move in directions favourable to his 
designs. Constancy may belong to a single thread 
of a life, or it may be characteristic of the entire 
collection of activities. An affection of love or 
hate may abide for years without having occasion 
to display itself and without affecting the ordinary 
conduct ; at length the opportunity comes, and the 
fires that had been hidden blaze out. In other 
cases there are purposes which day by day mould 
all the circumstances and call into their service 
every power of body and mind. 

(1) mcial influences and the necessity of obtain- 
ing a livelikood account for many sorts of constancy. 
Personal tendencies to variation are subject to 
limitations imposed by the opinions and plans of 
others. To a large extent we must all comply with 
demands made upon us, and it is so hazardous to 
forsake the career to which one has been bred, that 
the trade or profession chosen secures the service 
of the entire life. Success requires patience and 
perseverance. Hand and mind gain facility by 
continuous endeavours, the spur to which is often 
the necessity of providing for domestic needs. 
Nevertheless, in the most mechanical calling there 
may live affections and aspirations due to an ever 
fresh willingness ; in the moss-covered well there 
is spring water. The soul can steadily rise, though 
outwardly the man appears to be treading a miii- 
round. Fidelity to persons and to causes fre- 
quently makes music in what appear to be 
monotonous histories. 

(2) Tendencies to constancy are not equally 
strong in all natures. There are weather-cocli, 
and there are stubborn, souls; for flexibility and 
firmness are partly to be ascribed to constitution, 
Undisciplinea no one can be satisfactory, but the 
discipline required differs in each case. Some 
vessms drift to and fro and are in danger of 
foundering, while others stick fast on the rocks 
and look as if they would he battered to pieces by 
the waves ; the Christian religion would guide the 
one class and release the other. To ciiange the 
constitution is a miracle of which Christianity 
believes itself to have the secret. Shallow soil can 
be deepened and rock can be dissolved ; hence 
there may appear corn»producing fields, and 
gardens lovely and fragrant with flowers. 

^ (3) When is constancy admirable? Only when 
it is a quality of aims that enrich human experience, 
when it belongs to a purpose to convert moral 
ideals to the actual, to acquire aud s|>read truth, 
to respond gladly to whatsoever is pure and lovely, 
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to love men and to labour for their good, to 
make one’s life valuable to humanity. ^ Such pur- 
poses admit minor changes, whereas evil motives, 
such as pride, may lie behind some forms of 
constancy. In order to maintain a vitally im- 
portant consistency, superficial inconsistency is 
often inii^erative. * There cannot be a righteous 
adhesion to opinions the falsity of which has been 
demonstrated, for ‘ constancy in mistake is 
constant folly.’ Would not a resolution never 
to vote differently, never to espouse another 
faith, imidy that in youth infallibility had been 
acquired? An abiding loyalty to truth necessi- 
tates changes in beliefs, habits, and allies. But 
serious men cannot alter easily or without pain. 
The lower consistency is abandoned for a higher, 
and the abandonment is often accompanied by 
loss of w'hat is dear, without any apparent com- 
pensating gain. 

(4) The conditions of Failing the 

predominance of one idea or affection, the ideas 
and affections must be of a kind to work together 
with a good measure of harmony. * A double- 
minded man is unstable in ail his ways ’(Ja 1®). 
Serious and deep contradictions are ruinous. A 
commanding purpose (or purposes that harmonize 
with one another) will consolidate and organize the 
impulses and desires, so that, from being a mob, 
they are converted into an army. ISTohle aims will 
gather about themselves the strength and warmth 
of the lower impulses : and after a time the habit 
of beating down sensual and unsocial impulses will 
cause the soul to move more and more easily on 
the higher than on the lower paths. Courage will 
be required, and sacrifices also. Devotion to the 
interests of persons can survive the discovery of 
unworthiness in those whom one loves ; and the 
cause espoused can still be served, though it fails : 
to gain popular approbation; ‘many waters can- 
not quench love’ (Ca 8’). Generally there is the 
sympathy of some companions whose support helps 
to keep the fires of zeal burning. Especially is 
constancy promoted if the general plan of life or 
some particular design or way is believed to have 
the favour of heaven ; for then there is the 
assurance of supernatural assistance, and all the 
rills and streams of one’s purposes seem to be 
drawn into the river of God’s will. The human 
will is never so firm as when it thinks itself to be 
merged in God’s, and great confidence possesses 
the aspirant to sanctity who reads, ‘This is the 
will of God, even your sanctification’ (1 Th 4®). i 

(5) The effects of co'nstaney , — In Oliver Crom- 

well’s Bible was the inscription, ‘O. C. 1644, Qui 
cessat esse inelior cessat esse bonus.’ Mere visits 
to realms of thought, or occasional excursions into 
any sphere of activity, are insufficient to make 
deep marks on character, or to give skill in any 
handicraft or profession. A few warm days in 
winter can produce no harvest. Who can be an 
accomplished musician, scientist, linguist, without 
persistent toil ? Great are the differences between 
the results of and wapoiKiw, A favourite 

word in the Fourth Gospel is pdvfai the branch 
that ‘ abides’ in the vine bears much fruit (Jn 15®). 
No wonder that Bunyan had an aversion to the 
lives of Ml'. Pliable and Mr. Temporary, seeing 
that such men not only fail to reach the Celestim 
City, but even discourage other pilgrims. By 
constancy power is accumulated and capitalizea, 
skill is acquired, and the soul makes for itself a 
tradition which it is ashamed not to honour. 
While the man becomes a law to himself, observers 
can rely upon him and infer his future from his 
past conduct, for there is logical connexion between 
the past and the present. Constancy makes the 
good better and the bad worse. See also Peesk- 
VEEANCE. 


Litbeature. — J. Sully, Outlines qf Psychology^ siew ed., 
London, 1894, ch. on ‘ Habit ' ; W. James, Psychology y London, 
1892, vol. ii. ch. iv. ; T, Carlyle, Past and Present, bk. ii. ch. 
xvii. ‘Beginnings,* and bk. iv. ch. iv. ‘Permanence*; Carveth 
Read, Naiitrat and Social Ethics^ London, 1910. 

W. J. Henderson. 

CONSTANTINE.— I. Life.— Flavius Valerius 
Aurelius Constantinus was born on 27tii Feb. of 
a year uncertain, generally given as 274, but 
probably a little later.^ The place was Naissus 
(Nisch) in Dardania (Servia) (Anon. Valesii, 2; 
Constant. Porphyrogenitus, de Themafibus, ii. 9 
[in Migne, PG exiii.]). The fiction of his birth at 
York, current in all mediocval English historians 
(the silence of Bede, HE i. 8, should be noted), 
arose from a misunderstanding of the phrase 
‘ illie oriendo ’ {Panegyr, vi. 4), 'which refers to his 
accession, not his birth. Constantine’s father, M. 
Flavius Valerius Constantius (the surname Chlorus 
is not found until late Greek witers), was a noble 
Dardanian soldier, whose mother was the niece of 
the emperor Claudius. His mother, Flavia Helena 
(b. about 250 ; Euseb. Vita Constantinif iii. 46), 
was the daughter or servant (Ambrose, de Ohitu 
Theodosii, 42) of an innkeeper of Drepanum in 
Bithynia, a city rebuilt by Constantine in 327 in 
her honour and re-named Helenopolis. Her mar- 
riage to Constantius was probably irregular (Anon. 
Vales. 1 ; Zosimus, Ees Gestae^ ii. 8 ; these pas- 
sages should not he pressed as more than morgan- 
atic [see Digest, xxv. 7]) until after the birth of 
her son (cf. Constantine’s legislation, infra^ V. i. 
d (2)). When Constantine 'was about 14, his father 
was promoted by Diocletian to the rank of ‘ Csesar * 
{1st March 293), with the government of Gaul 
and Britain, on condition that he divorced Helena 
and married Theodora, daughter of the emperor 
Maximian. Constantine did not accompany his 
father, but was left at Diocletian’s court at 
Nieomedia, possibly as a hostage, until the grow- 
ing jealousy of Galerius, after the abdication of 
Diocletian and Maximian {1st May 305), compelled 
Mm to a memorable ride across Europe to his 
father’s camp at Boulogne (Lactant. de Ilortihus 
Persemtf24: ; Anon. Vmes. 3, 8), where he arrived 
in time to share his father’s victories over the Piets 
(Eumenius, vii. 7).^ 

The death of Constantius at York {25th July 
306) was folioAved by the proclamation by the 
army of Constantine as ‘ Ceesar ’ (Zos. ii. 9 ; 
‘Augustus’ in Euseh. HE viii. 13, VC i, 22, 
though this higher honour Avas not ratified by 
Galerius until the following year IPcmegyr. vi. 5 ; 
coins in Eckhel, Doct. Hum, Vet, viii. 72 ; Lact. 
MP 25]). His seat of government Avas Treves, 
Avhich he embellished Avith many buildings. In 
307 he strengthened his j>osition by his marriage 
at Arles to Eansta, the daughter of Maximian. 
The Empire Avas thus divided betAveen six rulers : 
in the East, Galerius, Licinian (Valerius Licinianus 
Licinius), and Maximin Daza ; in the West, Con- 
stantine (Gaul and Britain), Maximian, who had re- 
assumed the purple, and his son Maxentius. But 
Maximian, after a crafty intrigue against Constant- 
ine, was captured and forced to strangle himself in 
Feh. 310 (Lact. MP 29, 30 ; Euinen. Panegyr, vii. 
20), while the death of Galerius at Sardica (Anon. 
VMes. 3, 8) in May 311 led to the division of 
the Empire between Constantine, Licinian, and 
Maximin Daza. The three refused to recognize 
Maxentuis, Avhose tyranny in his province of 
Italy, Africa, and Spain, gave Constantine an ex- 
cuse for the invasion of Italy (Euseb. HE ix. 9. 2, 
VC i. 26 ; Nazarius, Panegyr, x, 19, 31 ; Zos. 
ii, 14 says Maxentius was the aggressor). He 

1 Seeck, Ge^dii, d, Untergangs d. antih. Wdt, i. 435 n., gives 
280 as the date, hut his reference, GIL i.2 p. S02, seems in- 
accurate. 

2 Hereafter cited as VC, 3 Hereafter cited as MP, 
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crossed the Alps (Sept. 312) either by Mt, Cenis or 
by Mt. Gen^vre (see the contemporary [A.D. 333] 
Itin. A^ion, Bxirdigalmse, ed. Geyer in USEL xxxix. 
6)j captured Susa and Verona (Oct.), and within 
68 days of declaring' war defeated the sluggish 
Maxentius at Saxa Kubra, about 9 miles N. W. of 
Rome, The drowning of Maxentius in attempting 
to escape over the Milvian Bridge (Ponte Molle) 
completed his triumph, 28th Oct. 312 (Anon. Vales. 
4, 12 j Lact. J£P 44 ; Euseb. EE ix. 9 ; there is a 
full account in Seeck, op, cit. i. 109-137). 

Constantine’s victory was followed, early in 313, 
by a conference at Milan with Licinian, and by 
the marriage of Licinian to his sister Constantia. 
The defeat of Daza by Licinian near Adrianople 
{30th Apr. 313) and his death in August at Tarsus 
left Constantine and Licinian in sole possession 
— the ex-emperor Diocletian dying probably that 
same summer (Seeck, op. cit. i. 4591, following as 
his source Idatius, Consulares Fasti, dates 3rd Dec. 
316) at Salona. But the concord of the two was 
hollow. The first civil war between them was 
ended by the triumphs of Constantine at Cibalis 
(Vinkovci in Hungary), 8th Oct. 314, and Mardia 
in Thrace (Anon. Vales. 5,* Zos. ii. 18-20), after 
which a truce was patched up, Constantine leav- 
ing Licinian in possession of Thrace, Asia Minor, 
Syria, and Egypt. Constantine now devoted him- 
self to internal reforms, from which he was called 
away by the war with the Goths and Sarmatians 
in Illyncum and Dacia (322) and the final struggle 
with Licinian, The victories, in spite of Licinian’s 
superior forces, of Adrianople (3rd July 323) and 
Chrysopolis (Scutari, 8th Sept. 323) were followed 
hy tne humiliation and enforced death of Licinian 
in 324 (Soc. EE i. 4; Euseb. VG ii, 18 ; Zos. ii. 
28 ; Eutrop. Brev, x. 6) and the re-union of the 
Empire under one head. 

The foundation hy Constantine of a new capital 
(4tli Nov. 326 [Anon, de Antig. Constant, L 3, in 
A. Banduri, Paris, 1711]; 

see Burckhardt, Die Zeit, etc. 415 ; hut de Broglie, 
Eiglise, etc. i. 440 f., dates in 328) at Byzantium is 
one of the great events of history. In reality it 
continued Diocletian’s policy of ruling from Nico- 
media. It was dedicated on*llth May 330 (Gibbon, 
ed. Bury, ii. 157 n,), under the title of New Rome. 

. The removal of the seat of government was com- 
pleted hy an entire re-organization of the Empire, 
the new absolute monarchy of Diocletian which 
had taken the place of the old principate being 
consolidated and systematized (see Seeck, op, 
cit, ii.). Constantine’s last years, though years 
of peace, were unfortunate. His character de- 
generated (Eutrop. Brev, x. 7), his expensive 
building operations drained the Empire of its re- 
sources (Zos. ii. 32, 35,^ 38 ; Schiller, Edm, Kaiser- 
zeit, ii, 230), his habits became effeminate, and 
his jealousy of a rival made his family life miser- 
able. His eldest son Crispus, the ofispring of an 
early irregular marriage with Minervina, had 
shown great ability in forcing the straits of Helles- 
pont against the superior fleet of Licinian (323), 
yet he was executed (July 326) at his father’s com- 
mand (Amm. Marcell. xiv. II), though the reason 
for this act is obscure. This was followed, possibly 
a year or two later, hy the execution of his wife 
Fausta on the charge of adultery.^ In 331 Con- 
stantine was forced to attack the Sarmatians, who 
had encamped near the Danube. His victory — 
for his supposed defeat is a curious error of Gibbon 
(ii. 217)— was the last of his successes. He died 
near Nicomedia on Whitsunday, 22nd May 337, 
though he nominally reigned for four months , 
(untu 9th Sept.) after his death. 

1 For detailed investigation of this domestic tragedy see 
Gorres and Seeck, *Die Verwandtenmorde Constantin’s des 
Orossen,’ in ZWT xxx. [1887], 343 fi:., xxxiii. [1890] 63 if. 


In spite of the claims of Rome, he was buried 
at Constantinople in the great church of the 
Trinity (later called ‘ Holy Apostles ’), which 
he had completed for the purpose the previous 
Easter, At Rome the heathen senate enrolled him 
among the gods (V. Untergang d.^^^ 

rom, EeidenttmiSy 1887-92, i. 66), though fhe medal 
struck to commemorate this was made of a Chris- 
tian type (King, Christian Numismatics, 

53). In 1204, his tomb was destroyed by the Latin 
crusaders on their capture of Constantinople. 

Constantine’s life, like that of Charles the Great, has become 
legendary, and was one of the favourite romances Of the 
mediaeval Church. On these see the critical studies of E. 
Heydenreich, esp. ‘Constantin der Grosse in den Sagen des 
Miitelalters ’ in Ztschr. f. Geschichtswissensekaft, ix. [1893] 
9. Iff. 

II. Extent of the Church at the time of Con- 
stantine’s ‘ conversion.’— At the outset of an in- 
quiry into the great change brought about by 
Constantine, it is of importance to understand 
the extent and influence of the Church and its 
attraction for any statesman. 

(a) Ntimbers, —M&texials for forming an esti- 
mate of the strength of Christianity under Dio- 
cletian will be found in Harnack’s elaborate 
survey {Expansion of Christianity, Eng. tr. ii. 
[1904] 240-456). From a careful study it would ap- 
pear that in the East the Christians, except in 
a few towns, were still only a small minority, 
at the most— one-ninth or so of the whole (H. 
Richter, Westrbm, Eeioh [1865], p. 85) — and in the 
West they would he considerably less. Unfortu- 
nately we do not know the iiopulation of the Em- 
pire. The figure of Gibbon (i. 42), 120 millions, is 
absurdly large ; J. B^Qi€h.{Bevblherxmg d. gr,-rmn. 
Welt, 1886) gives it under Augustus at 54 mil- 
lions, but this seems too small. If we take it at 
60 millions under Nero, the great famines, etc., in 
the middle of the 3rd cent, would have reduced it 
to slightly less under Constantine. At the out- 
side, therefore, the Christians would scarcely 
number five millions (Gibbon’s proportion, 4^ 
[ii. 65], thus comes to the same result), or less 
than the Jews, who numbered over six millions, 
of whom one million were in E^pt. In Rome 
in 250 we calculate from Eusebius, EE vi. 43. 
11, that the Christians numbered between 40,000 
and 50,000 in a city of nearly a million, i,e. 
though this proportion would be higher in the 
time of Constantine. In the country districts 
the Christians 'were far less numerous than in the 
towns. 

{h) Inflmrice.^'BvLt what the Christians lacked 
in numbers they more than made up hy their 
organization, unity, wealth, and driving power. 
In these matters only the Jews could equal them, 
hut Judaism was hindered hy its Law from ever 
becoming an international religion. The Chris- 
tians, shut off from the pleasures of the world, 
had grown immensely rich, while their morality, 
sobriety, and enthusiasm would attract any states- 
man who looked deeper than popular rumour. 
For any statesman anxious to infuse new life into 
a dying world Christianity had no rival except, 
possibly, Mithraism, for Neo-Platonism, etc., had 
no value for the vulgar ; nor must we overlook the 
value to the statesman of the Christian doctrine 
of immortality (Burckhardt, op. cit. p. 140). 

III. Personal relation to Christianity. — The 
personal relation of Constantine to Christianity 
is a subject of much importance, as upon its 
decision many questions, both theological and 
ecclesiastical, dej^eiid. As to the date of his 
‘conversion’ the earliest authorities are contra- 
dictory. Laetant. Instit, Div, vii. 27, a work 
finished before 311, would be conclusive, but the 
passage has been shown by its editor, Brandt 
{CSEL xix. 668), to be an interpolation. Equally 
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conclusive would l)e sentences in the letter of 
Constantine to the bishops at Arles in 314 or 316 
(Optatus Milev. Mon. Vet. iCSEL xxvi. 208]), but 
these probabl^r reflect merely the opinions of 
Hosius (see hijra, IV. (&)). ^iOS. ii. 29 (cf. Soz. 
HE i. 3) dates the conversion after the execution 
of Crispus, to the remorse for which he attributes 
it. For our part we first detect a warmer note as 
to Christianity about 314, in Constantine^s letter 
to Ghrestus (Euseb. HE x, 5). As regards his 
whole relation to Christianity, the data are in- 
volved and have been variously interpreted, while 
the difficulty has been increased by the delay of 
Ms baptism until Ms death. The whole problem 
has been rendered additionally obscure by the 
complex imperfect character of Constantine him- 
self — calculating, shrewd, superstitious, often 
cruel, cynical — whose one ^*eat instance of con- 
summate foresight alone entitles him to be called 
‘Great.’ Brieger {Ztschr. f. Kirehengesch. iv. 
[1881] 163 If.) and Gibbon make it altogether a 
question of politics ; but, as Bury has pointed out 
(Gibbon, ii. 566), this is to ascribe to Constantine 
a freedom from superstition which, though natural 
in an English deist of the 18th cent., was alto- 
gether unknown in the 4th. Schiller (op. cit. n, 
213) believes that his ideal was a syncretistic 
fusion of the best elements of Christianity and 
paganism. But Constantine’s powers of observa- 
tion must have shown him the impossibility of 
any such syncretism ; the refusal of precisely such 
syncretism lay at the root of the whole persecu- 
tion of Diocletian. As a summary of the follow- 
ing survey we incline to think that Constantine at 
first leaned to toleration for political reasons, as 
a system of balance or equal opportunity for 
heathenism and Christianity ; and that the suc- 
cess of his arms and the identification of his van- 
quished foes with heathenism (cf. Constantine’s 
Oratio ad SancL Coetum, 23-26, of which this is 
the concluding thought) led to a policy of self- 
interest passing into an intellectiial, possibly even 
a moral, conviction ; with the consequent efi:brt, 
but without unstatesmanlike haste, to supplant 
heathenism by Christianity, and in certain direc- 
tions (see infra, V. i.) to alter the laws accord- 
ingly. The relapse of his last years was rather 
moral degeneration than any reaction (Burck- 
hardt) towards paganism, while at its best his 
religion was probably a ‘ strange Jumble ’ (Niebuhr, 
Horn, Hist., Eng. tr. [1828 ffi] v. 449) of creed and 
superstition. 

(a) In early life. — That Constantine’s mother 
Helena was a Christian before her divorce has 
been asserted (Theodoret, HE i. 17) ; but Eusebius 
(VC iii. 47) ascribes her conversion to her son. 
While there is no reason to identify his father ; 
Constantins’ leaning towards Monotheism (Euseb. 
VC i, 17, ii. 49) with a belief in Christianity, it 
is of importance to note his tolerant disposition. 
During the great persecution of Diocletian it was 
only in Constantins’ provinces of Gaul and Britain 
that there was any safety for Christians (Optat. 
Milev. i. 22),^ though even Constantins thought it 
well to conform to the edict of Diocletian to 
the extent of destroying the churches (Lact. MP 
15, as against Euseb. EE viii, 13. 13). Here and 
there also there were one or two martyrs — not 
necessarily, of course, by Constantins’ orders.® To 
the tolerant practice and disposition of his father 
we must add the influence of Nicomedia, at the 
palace of which Constantine was brought up. The 

1 Spain, where persecutions abounded, was not, as is often 
stated, in his government, but was under the charge of Batian, 
an officer of Maximian. 

2 For the martju's in Britain— St. Alban (very doubtful), 
Aaron, and Julius (more doubtful still)— see Bede, HE, ed. 
Plummer, ii. 17-20 ; Haddan-Stubbs, Councils, Oxford, 1869-78, 
i. 6 ; Harnack, Expccmion, ii. 410, n. 4. 


power of the Christians, whose great basilica 
towered up against the palace, the fact that, in 
the court itself, Prisca the wife and Valeria the 
daughter of Diocletian, the influential eunuchs 
Dorotheiis and Gorgonius, and Lucian the cham- 
berlain, were Christians (Lact. AIP 15), the re- 
sistance of the Christians to Diocletian’s edicts, 
and the chaos produced by attempts to carry 
out the edicts — all must have impressed him with 
the folly aud impossibility of a policy of persecu- 
tion (cf. Constantine’s Orat. ad JSanct. Coet. 25). 
Yet, while in Gaul, his personal cult appears 
to have been that of Apollo or the sun-god 
(Eumen. Panegyr. vii. 21), and even late in his 
I reign he was still under its influence, so that, 
e.g., his statue at Constantinople was a muti- 
lated sun-god from Athens (cf. infra, V. ii. (c) 
‘Sunday’), 

(h) In Ms struggle with Maxentius. — Kumours 
of the persecution in the East under Galerius and 
Maximin Daza would confirm Constantine in Ms 
conception of its folly and in his policy of tolera- 
tion (Lact. ifP 24. 9). He was therefore a willing 
party in signing, with Liciman, Galerius’ edict of 
toleration (30tli Apr. 311). In his struggle with 
Maxentius, the plea of Constantine’s invasion was 
the deliverance of Rome from his tyranny and 
vices (Euseb. HE ix. 9. 2, VC i. 33 ; Panegyr. 
ix. 4 ; Julian, Cces., ed. Hertlein, pp. 405, 422), 
and the Christians as such were tolerably treated 
(Optat. Milev. i. 18). As regards the famous vision 
at the Milvian Bridge opinion will always be 
divided. In our earliest authority (Lact. MP 44, 
written in 314, probably by the tutor of Crispus), 
Constantine was warned in a dream on the night 
before the battle to draw the monogram of Christ 
shields of his soldiers. 

For the form of the monogram and labarum, see Smith- 
Cheetham, DCA i. 494. We may note that the labarum 
(derivation unknown), or standard with this monogram, ap- 
pears on Grseco-Bactrian coins of the 2nd and 1st cent, b.o., 
and also on Tarantine coins of the 3rd cent. b.c. (cf. Soc. HE 
V. 17, and Soz. HE vii. 16, for symbols of the cross as a sign of 
immortality on temples of Isis ; see also Schiller, op, cit. ii. 
205 n. ; Madden, JVhm. Chron., 1877, p. 17 ff.). According to E, 
Eapp (Das LdbariLm und d. Sonnenoultus, Bonn, 1865), there 
is no well-attested use of the labarum as a Christian symbol 
before 323 (see below, p. 78i>, top). 

The familiar story is not found in Euseb, HE 
ix. 9, which is silent on the subject, but occurs in 
the later VC L 28 (cf. also ih, ii. 55 ; Soz. HE i. 4), 
where Eusebius states that Constantine told it him 
‘ long afterwards and confirmed it with an oath,’ 
but gives no date. The value of this personal state- 
ment is discounted by the silence of Constantine 
in his Orat. ad Sanct. Coet., where snrely of all 
places he would have dilated upon it. Oaths 
with Constantine were also very common. Allow- 
ing for exaggerations in the intervening years, we 
may take it that something external happened, 
possibly a solar halo, which not unfrequently as- 
sumes the form of a cross, ^ and that this was 
interpreted by Constantine as an augury of Divine 
intervention. There is proof of the dream in 
the inscription by the Senate on the arch of Con- 
stantine, dedicated in 316. The ‘ instinctu divini- 
tatis’ (OIL vi. 1139) there alleged as the cause 
of victory (cf. Constantine, Ot'at. ad Sanct. Coet. 
26) has been shown to be original and no later 
addition (cf. Lanciani, Pagan and Christian Home, 
1892, p. 20 f. ; Garrucci, in King, cit. p. 20). 
Additional proof is found also in the pagan 
Panegyr. ix. (written in 313) ch. 4 ‘te divina 
pnecepta,’ ch. 11 ‘tu divino monitus instinctu.’ 
Whether this ‘c£eleste signum/ as Laetantius, 

1 This explanation was first given by Fabrioius (Bib. Groce. 
vi. 8-29. Stanley (Eastern Church, p. ISI) refers to the Aurora 
Borealis of 1848 and its curious popular interpretations ; cf. 
Nazarius, Panegyr. (written in 321), ch. 14, of the hosts in the 
sky in 312-313 that were * the talk of all Gaul.* 
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loc» eit., calls it, was a miracle^ brings in con- 
siderations beyond our scope.- 

We are told (Euseb. ME ix, 9. 10, 11, VCi. 40) 
that, after the victory of tlie Milvian Bridge, 
Constantine erected at Eome a statue of himself, 
with the spear he usually carried in his right 
hand shaped like a cross. As evidence the VO is 
almost valueless, and Brieger thought that the 
passage in EE was an interpolation. But Eusebius 
mentioned this statue in a speech at Tyre in 314 
{EE X. 4. 16), and this seems to decide its existence 
and the general belief in the East in 314 as to 
Constantine^s position, though the popular Christian 
rumour might not be a correct interpretation of 
the artist’s work.® The spear-cross was probably 
designedly ambiguous. A more important evidence 
of Constantine’s favour for the Christians is his 
handing over to the "Roman bishop (before Oct. 
313 ; see infra, p. 79^) of the * domns Faustse,’ a 
palace possibly of his wife, formerly belonging to 
the Lateran family (Gregoroviiis, Home in Middle 
Ages [Eng. tr. 1894 tf.], i. 88), which became the 
residence of the Bishops of Rome {Lib. Fontif.yed. 
Duchesne, i. 191). The erection of the churches 
commonly attributed to him (Lateran, St. Peter’s) 
is probably a little later, if we may judge from the 
fact that they were built with pagan spoils (Greg. 
op. cit. i. 92), though the small St. Paul’s {fuorile 
nviiri), the foundation of which was wrongly 
attributed to Constantine, 'would come under the 
head of the oratories restored after the edict of 
Milan (Duchesne, op. cit. i. 178, 195; Lanciani, 
op. cit. p. 150 ff. ; Gveg. op. cit. i. 100). On the 
whole the evidence of Constantine’s churches in 
Rome (the list of which in the Lib. Pontif. is very 
exaggerated) is inconclusive as to the date of his 
conversion. 

(c) Between SIB and BBS. — ^After the victory of 
the Milvian Bridge, Constantine and Licinian 
promulgated at Milan, in the spring of 313, a 
second edict of toleration— -‘free liberty to choose 
that form of worship which they consider most 
suitable’ — and restoration of forfeited churches 
and property. 

For this edict see Euseb. HE x. 5, and for its original 
Latin form, Lact. 3/P 48. E'ote the non-committal religious 
references— ‘(^uidquid est divinitatis in sede caelesti.* This 
edict was second to that of Galerius, to which the ‘hard 
conditions’ (atpcVet?) of § 4 refers. Mason (Perseeution of 
Diocletian^ 1876, p. 3271?.) has exploded the older idea (still 
held in DOB i. 638) that Constantine issued a second edict of 
toleration at Milan, before the Milvian Bridge, and that this 
was the third. 

But, until 323, Constantine kept a balance 
between Christianity and heathenism, though 
incliniug more and more to the former (see infra, 
IV. (c)). About 317, he selected the Christian 
Lactantius to be the tutor of his son Crispus (b. 
306 [?] ; J erome, de Vir. El. 80). From 315 onwards, 
pagan emblems (Mars, ‘Genius Pop. Rom.,’ Sol) 
disappeared from his coins, and indifferent legends 
( ‘ Beata tranquiliitas,’ etc. ) took their place. This 
period of neutrality was ended by his conflict with 
Licinian. In 319, Licinian had begun to oppress 
the Christians, especially in his army (Workman, 
Persecution in Early Church, 1906, p. 187 n.), 
though without much bloodshed (Euseb. HE x. 8 ; 
VG i. 49-56, ii. 1,2; Sozomen, HE i. 7 ; for a clear 
examination see F. Gorres, Die Licin, Christen- 
verfolgimg, Leipzig, 1875, esp. p. 29 ff. To this 
persecution belong the Forty MTartyrs of Sehaste 
[see O. V. Gebhardt, Acta Mart. Selectay 1902, 

1 J. H. ISTewman (Essap on Ecdes. 3Iiracles. 1843, p. 103 f?.) 
and de Broglie (op. cit i. 216 f?.) give the best defence of this 
view. 

2 It may be of interest to note that the signs would probably 

be read in Latin — ‘ in hoc signo vinces ’—and not Greek — rovrciS 
ptm— as Constantine spoke Latin. The annalists are divided ^ 
on the subject. i 

8 Of. Eusebius* mistake (EE vii. 18) of a statue of iEsculapius 1 
at Paneas for one of Jesus, 1 


pp. 166-181]). This foolish move gave Constantine 
the <mportunity of appearing as tlie advocate of 
the Christians (323), who were really far more 
numerous in Licinian’s domains than in the West. 
The struggle thus became a crusade, and the 
labarum was stamped on most coins (Euseb. HE 
X. 9, VG ii. 6-12 ; Bchilier, op. cit. ii. 211 ; Madden, 
Ghron., 1877, p- 53 If.). 

(d) From BBS to his -After Ms conflict 

with Licinian, Constantine, according to Eusebius, 
put his hand seriously to the work, forbidding 
pagan sacrifices in general (see tw/m, p. 81“), and 
building churches {VG ii. 44-46). But, on the 
whole, his attitude to paganism was cautious, 
though his aversion to the old faitlr would be 
increased by his unfortunate reception in heathen 
Rome in 326, which led to his abandoning it for 
' Constantinople. After this he seems to have 
increased the privileges of the clergy {Boz. HE 
i. 8, 9), and he rewarded towns that turned temples 
into churches (Soc. HE i. 18; Soz. HE ii. 5), in 
several cases because of immoral rites (cf. Euseb, 
Laud. Constant. 8). Many temples were also 
despoiled for the founding of Constantinople, and 
by his expressed wish the new city was free from 
organized heathenism (Euseb. VC iii. 48). At the 
same time the existing temples of Byzantium — 
Cybele, Castor and Pollux, etc. — were not de- 
stroyed, and the city itself was dedicated to Tyche 
(Fortuna), though without temple services (Zos. ii. 
21; Schultze, op. cil ii. 281 ; for this Tyche, Bury 
refers to a study of J. Strzygowski, ‘Die Tyche v. 
Konstant.’ in Analecta Graeciensia, Graz, 1893). 
By this time Constantine’s ‘ conversion,’ hitherto 
chiefly political, had become an intellectual belief 
in Christianity as an historical religion capable of 
proof (see Constantine’s remarkable sermon, Orat. 
ad Band. esp. chs. 4, 11, 18, 19, where the 
Sibyl and Virgil’s 4th Eclogue are appealed to). 
The return of his aged mother Helena from her 
pilgrimage to Palestine (undertaken in 326, possibly 
because of her son’s execution of Crispus), with 
two nails from the Gross, one of which he turned 
into the bit of his war-horse/ led to his foundation 
at Jerusalem of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
on the site of a temple of Venus (Soc. HE i. 17 ; 
Euseb. VC iii. 30), and he also prepared a form 
of common daily prayer for the army (Euseb. VG 
iv. 20). 

Though not even a catechumen, Constantine 
delighted in preaching sermons, in Latin, to the 
applauding crowds ; one of these has been preserved 
to us by Eusebius {VC iv. 29). But at the same 
time his alienation from Catholicism towards 
Arianism was increasing (see infra, p. 80), helped 
probably by the death of his mother Helena {c. 330 
[Euseb. VG iii. 47] ; buried at Constantinople [Soc, 
EEl. 17]). The fact that he did not take any steps 
either to become a catechumen or to he baptized 
until he felt near to death, may be explained as 
due either to political balancing, or to lack of 
decision, or, more probably, to the belief that 
baptism, like the heathen lustrations, ensured the 
remission of sins, and to the growing dread of 
post-baptismal sin. He was finally baptized by 
the Arian bishop Eusebius of Nicomedia (Euseb. 
VC iv. 62-63; Jerome, Ghron., ann. 2353 [in PL 
xxvii. 680]). In the Greek Church he has practic- 
ally been canonized by the title TcrardcrroXos, ‘ Equal 
to the Apostles.’ 

Into the large question of the advantage or other- 
wise to the Church of Constantine’s adoption of 

1 Soc. HE i. 17 ; Soz. HE ii. 1 ; too characteristic to be an 
invention. But the rest of the chaj^ter— * the Invention of the 
Cross —must be discredited owing- to the complete silence of 
Euseb. VO iii. 26, 30, and of the lUn. Burdigalense (wdtten 333 
[in OSML xxxix.A The story is first found in Cyril of Jerusalem 
(b, 315), Ep. ad Const 3, the genuineness of which is, however, 
doubtful. 
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Christianity as the State religion, we cannot enter. 
The familiar lines of Dante (tnf&rnOf xix. 115), 

* Ah I Constantine 1 to how much ill gave birth, 

Hot thy conversion, but those rich domains 
That the first wealthy Pope received of thee,’ 
have really a wider significance than the false 
donation; and the judgment of Mill {Essay on 
Liberty f oh. 2) deserves to be pondered: ‘It is a 
hitter thought how different the Christianity of 
the world might have been, had it been adoi>ted 
as the religion of the Empire under the auspices of 
Marcus Aurelius, instead of those of Constantine ! ’ 
For a contrary judgment cf. Newman, Arians, 
1871, p. 248. 

IV. Constantine and the Church, — (a) Eelations 
of Church Nothing was further from 

the intention of Constantine than to abandon to 
the Church any portion of his Imperial prerogative, 
and this determination would be increased by the 
sycophancy of the Court clergy . Into his adoption 
of the new religion he carried all the old Homan 
ideas, for his ‘ conversion * was not a revolution in 
the political genius of the Empire. Whatever 
crudity there may have been about his religious 
opinions, his views as an official were clear. To 
the Roman governor religion was a department of 
the civil service. The consequences of this are 
apparent in the after history of the Church. The 
Emperor, it is true, could not be the Fontifex 
Maximus of the new religion — this title, retained 
by Constantine, was dropped by Gratian (Zos. iv. 
S6), and in time lapsed to the Bishop of Rome— 
hut the new autocracy founded by Diocletian and 
himself (on this see Gibbon, ch. xvil, with Bury's 
appendix) made this of less moment than for the 
early Cassars. For that matter, the official title of 
the new monarchy was the higher ‘deus’ (Schiller, 
op, cit. ii. 33, 34). In consequence, in the Eastern 
Church the Emperor was always the supreme head, 
as his modern representative, the Czar, is to-day ; 
hut in the West the abandonment by Constantine 
of Rome for his new capital gave the bishops of 
Rome their great opportunity. 

Thus Constantine and his successors, while giving 
the Church Coimcils full liberty of discussion, in- : 
sisted that their own consent was necessary to eon- ; 
fer validity on the canons ; and they regulated the j 
business by Imperial commissioners, often laymen, j 
So, at the Council of Arles, Constantine deputed | 
Bishop Marinus to preside (Euseb. JTjS x. 5. 19'; | 
Mansi, ii. 469) ; at the Council of Nice, Bishop i 
Hosius of Cordova (on this complicated question 
see LCB i. 168, and, for the Rom. Cath. view, 
Hefele, Councils, Eng. tr. 1871, i. 37 ff.); while at 
the Council of Tyre (335) he sent the consular 
Dionysius as commissioner (Euseh. VC iv. 42 ; PL 
viii. 562). The doctrine asserted by Constantine 
was never wholly lost even in the Roman Catholic 
Church, and was of great influence as late as the 
Council of Constance (cf. also Articles of the 
Anglican Church, no. 21). 

{o) Constaritme and heresy. — To the Roman 
magistrate religious recusancy was tantamount to 
political disaffection. Constantine and his suc- 
cessors were therefore driven, almost before the 
ink on the decree of toleration was dry, to deal 
with heresies and schisms within the Church itself. 
To allow the Church to be rent into diverse parties 
would he to destroy the very solidarity and uni- 
versality (‘catholic*’) which had marked it out to 
the politician from all other religions as destined 
to become supreme. Hence the anxiety of Con- 
stantine to secure the peace of the ‘legitimate 
Catholic Church’ (Euseh. JIE x. 5. 20). 

_(i. ) Constantine’s first intervention was in regard 
to'the Donatists (gAi). 

For Constantine and the Donatists we have Optafcus Milev, 
sEe Sckimmle Donatist, (written about 375) i. 22 f, ; but Optatus 
is neither complete nor altogether trastworthy. We also 


possess a valuable collection of anonymous documents, Decern 
Monumenta Vet. ad Donatist. hist, pertinentia, usually bound 
up with Optatus (best ed. of both by 0. Ziwsa in CSBL xxvi. 
[18933 ; also by Dupin [1702] and Migne, PD viii. 674 ff.). Certain 
letters of Augustine (Bpp, 88, 43) add to our knowledge. For a 
critical examination see O. Seeck, ‘ Qnellen u. IJrkunden fiber 
die Anfange des Donatismus ’ in Ztschr./. Kirchengesch. x. [1889] 
505-568, and L. Duchesne, J&e Dossier du donatisme^ Paris, 1889. 

In answer to the appeal of the Donatists (15th 
Ai>r. 313) forwarded by Anulinus, proconsul of 
Africa, Constautiiie summoned Cmcilian, bishop of 
Carthage, and the ten accusing bishops to appear 
at Rome before a synod over which he instructed 
Pope Miltiades to preside (Euseh. HE x. 5. 18; 
August. Ep, 88, c. Crcscon, iii. 8i). At the same 
time, prompted by Hosius, bishop of Cordova, he 
gave Csecilian certain marks of his esteem (Euseh. 
HE X. 6). The synod met (2-4 Oct. 313) in ‘ the 
casa of B’austa on the Lateran,’ and the decision 
was given against the Donatists (Op tat. op. cit. i, 
23-24 ; Aug. contra Ep. Parmen. i. 10 ; Ep. 43, 5 
[14]). On the further appeal of the Donatists, 
Cmcilian was detained at Brescia {%b. i. 26), and 
two bishops were dispatched by Constantine to 
Africa to make inquiries ‘ ubi esset Catholica. ’ As 
they reported in favour of Csecilian, the Donatists 
pressed the appeal, and Constantine ordered the 
case to he re-tried at Arles (Euseh. HE'S.. 5. 21 ; 
Optat. op. cit. i. 26; Eecem Mon. Vet. m. iv. v.).^ 
About the same time (Feb. 15, 315) a commission 
was appointed by Constantine to inquire into the 
guilt of bp. Felix of Autumni.^ Of the decisions 
of Arles we have only fragmentary evidence (F. 
Maassen, Qimllen dcs canon. Ecchts, Graz, 1870, 
p. iSSfF. ), and its date, 1st Aug. 314 or 316, is 
uncertain, though probably the latter.® As the 
Donatists were still not satisfied, Constantine 
heard their appeal at Milan (lOtli Nov. 316; 
Augustine, c. Crcscon. iil. 16, 67, 82, iv. 9, ad 
Bon. 19, 33, 56), and confirmed the decisions of the 
Councils (August. Brev. coll. Garth, d. iii. c. 12tf., 
contra Ep. Farm. i. 11; cf. PA viii. 750). Con- 
stantine thereupon issued edicts confiscating the 
churches of the Donatists (August. Ep. 105, 2, 9; 
88, 3), though within a few years (5th May 321) he 
adopted a policy of toleration or indifference 
(Optatus, Dec. Mon. Vet.Yiii., Brev. iii. 40, 42; cf. 
Aug. ad Bon. 56, Ep. 141, 9). 

(ii.) As regards other heretics, Eusebius {VC iii. 
63-65) tells us of his zeal against ‘Novatians, 
Valentinians, Marcionites, Paulians * {i.e. followers 
of Paul of Samosata), those ‘who are called 
Cataphrygians ’ {i.e. Montanists) and the confisca- 
tion of their meeting-places to ‘ the Catholic 
Church.’ Thus, as Eusebius puts it, ‘ the savage 
beasts were driven to flight.’ Constantine’s refusal 
to ‘ heretics ’ of the privileges granted to the Church 
became part of the law of the Empire {Cod. Th. 
xvi. 5. 1 ; Cod. Just. i. 5. I ; in 326). 

(iii.) To the gi’eater Arian difficulty which 
distracted the Eastern Church [see art. Aeianism, 
vol. i. j). 777] the attention of Constantine seems 
to have been drawn about the year 319. As a 
majority of the bishops of Asia appeared to support 
Arms’ cause, Constantine, in the hope of ending 
the dispute, first sent his confidential adviser 
Hosius, bishop of Cordova, to Bishop Alexander of 
Alexandria and the presbyter Arius, with a char- 
acteristic letter begging them to lay aside ‘this 
insignificant subject of controversy ’ and co-operate 

1 If no. V. is genuine, it was. either dictated hy Hosius or 
shows interpolations. It does hot seem to the present writer 
that it can be safely used %vith reference to Constantine's 
character and Christianity at this period. 

2 This is the correct form, not AptungL For the text of this 
trial see Dfiu Mon. Vet. ii., in CSBL xxvi. 197, and for its date 
L. Duchesne, op. cit. p. 644. 

3 So Seeck, op. cit. ; but Duchesne, op. cit. p. 640, argues for 
314 ; time for the events seems to the present writer to demand 
the later dace. For the decisions see Dec. Mon. Vet. iv. (CSBL 
xxvi, 206), also in PL viii. 818; August. Bp. 43. For the 
council see PL viiL 816 ; Hefele, Councils, Eng. tr. i. 180 ff. 
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with him iii restoring unity (Euseh. FO ii. 64- 
72). As this failed, Constantine, on the advice of 
Hosius (Sulpic, Severus, Cliron, ii. 40, 5 ed. Halm in 
CSJSL i.), summoned a Council which met at 
Mcaea (19th June-25th Aug. 325), The ‘ecu- 
menical ’ {olKov/jLivT]^ i,e. ‘ of the Empire,’ cf. Lk 2^ and 
GILf passim) cliaraeter of the Council — about 10 
bishops from the West, and 308 from the East 
(Athanasius, ad Afros, 2 ; cf. Soc. EE i. 9) — and 
its importance alike mark the beginning of a new 
era for Christianity. Its controversies do not 
concern us ; but for our present purpose it should 
be noted that the influence of Constantine for peace 
was considerable (Theod. HE i. 11), that the 
Council was summoned in his name (Euseb. VO iii. 
6), that Constantine presided at the opening {ih, 
iii. 10 ff.) and addressed it at its close iii. 21), 
and that he communicated its decision to the 
Church of Alexandria (Soc, HE i. 9). But in 328 
there was a change of policy. Whether owing to 
the influence of his sister Constantia, the widow 
of liicinian, who had herself been influenced by 
Eusebius of Mcomedia, or because Constantine 
was now more in touch with the speculative East 
than in his earlier years, he sought a less stringent 
enforcement of Nicene doctrine. The Arianizing 
Eusebius of Nicomedia, who had been banished at 
the close of the Council, now reappeared and gained 
the Emperor’s ear. The result was seen in the 
deposition of Athanasius (cf. vol. ii. p. 169, or 
W. Bright in BOB i. 186) by the Council of Tyre 

(335) , his banishment by 'Constantine (336) to 
Trbves, the rehabilitation of Arius by Constantine 
(Soc. EE i. 26), and the order that he should be 
received back into fellowship at Constantinople 

(336) . The death of Constantine left the Arian 
trouble to his successors, under whom Arianism 
became still more identified with Court circles. 

We may point out that Constantine’s whole 
poli^ as regards heresy and unity fastened upon 
the Church for sixteen hundred years a policy of 
intolerance. The result was soon seen in the case 
of Prisciliian (see PElscinLlANlSM). 

(c) Endowments. — The supposed ‘Donation of 
Constantine,’ ail-important historically as this 
falsehood proved, need not detain us. It carried 
with it the story of Constantine’s leprosy, and 
baptism by Sylvester at Borne. 

The story will be found in PL viii. 567-578. Its date was pro- 
bably the 8th century. In 1229 two men who ventured to doubt 
its genuineness were burnt at Strasaburg, and as late as 1533 it 
was deemed ^heresy to dispute it (Lea, XnquisUion in Middle 
Ages, 1888, iii. 668 n.). Its overthrow by L. Valla 
Const. Declam, in Brown, Fasdc. Rerum Eapetend. (1690] i. 
132) was one of the first results of the Eenaiasanoe, 

The benefactions of Constantine were, however, 
considerable. For instance, he sent Caecilian, 
bishop of Carthage, 3000 foUes {(poWeh), or purses, 
i.e. nearly £18,000 (Euseh. iO? X. 6; cf. VGiy. 28). 
Great sums were also spent on the building of 
churches (Euseb. EE x. 2. 3. 4), especially at Jeru- 
salem (Holy Sepulchre [Euseb. VG iii. 34-40]), 
Bethlehem {ih. 43), Nicomedia {ib. 50), and Rome. 
Of his benefactions to the great basilicas at Rome 
we possess a list that seems authentic (PL viii. 
803 ff.), though many of the gifts mentioned are 
later accumulations (Duchesne, Lib. Pont. i. Introd. 
p. 152). Of great importance from another stand- 
point is his order of fifty copies of the Scriptures 
‘ legibly described and of a portable size’ (Euseb. 
FOiv. 36). 

V. Influence of Constantine’s establishment of 
Christianity upon legislation.— The following are 
the most important evidences of the growth, during 
the reign of Clonstantine, of specifically Christian 
laws or of the influence of Christian sentiment. 

Morals. — (a) Slaves. — There was no aboli- 
tion of slavery ,* this was not a burning question 
in the Early Church, But slaves condemned to i 


games or to the mines must not be branded in the 
face, ‘which is fashioned in the likeness of the 
Divine beauty ’ ( Cod. Th. ix. 40. 2, March 315 ; 
PL viii. 119). In dividing estates, families of 
slaves must not be separated (Cod 2%. ii. 25, in 
334 ; PL viii. 376). Masters must not kill or 
wantonly torture their slaves (God. Th. m. 1% 
chs. 1, 2 in 319 and 326 ; God. Just. ix. 14; PJS 
viii. 161). But the wording of this last law left 
many loopholes of escape, while fugitive slaves 
must not only be given up (Cod. Just. vi. 1. 4, in 
317; PL viii. 150), but could be examined by 
torture (God. Just. vi. 1. 4. 6, in 317 and 333) or 
deprived of a foot (i6. vi. L 3, undated). The 
abolition of crucifixion (Soz. EE i. 8) and the 
breaking of legs (Aur. Victor, Gees. 41) wouM 
chiefly apply to slaves. But the illegality of 
Christians being held as slaves by Jews (Euseb. 
VG iv. 27 ; Cod. Th. xvi. 9. 1, 2, 4, xvi. 8. 6 ; cf. 
Cod. Just. i. 10) witnessed rather to the growing 
hatred of the Jews (cf. God. Th. xvi. 8. 1 ; God. 
Just. i. 9. 3 ; PL viii. 130, in Oct. 315). 

(b) Gladiators. — Gladiatorial shows were pro- 
hibited in 325 (Cod. Th. xv. 12. 1 ; PL viii. 293 ; 
Cod. Just. xi. 44; cf. Euseb. VC iv. 25; Soc. HE 
i. 18), though the law was certainly not enforced 
in Italy. That at Constantinople tllere were never 
any gladiatorial shows may be ascribed to the 
influence of Christianity, when we remember Con- 
stantine’s bloody slaughters at Trbves in his early 
life (Eumen. Paneg. 12). 

(c) Adultery, etc.— (1) Concubinage was dis- 
allowed for married men (Cod. Just. v. 26 in 326 ; 
el Digest, i. 25. 7). (2) Rape, etc., was to be 
severely punished, the woman, even if not a con- 
senting party, by disinheritance ; abettors, if 
slaves, by burning, if freemen, by banishment 
(Cod. Th. ix. 23. 1 ; PL viii. 195-198, in April 320). 

(d) Children, debtors, etc.— (1) Poor parents were 

forbidden to kill their infant children, the care of 
whom was henceforth to be an Imperial charge 
(Cod. Th. xL 27. 1, 2 ; for Italy first in 315 [PL viii. 
121], then for Africa and other provinces Jn 322 
[PL viii. 236]). The Christian sentiment of this 
law (cf. Lactant. Instit. vi. 20) is more obvious 
than its correct political economy. Exposure of 
children was not forbidden until 374 (Cod. Just. 
viii. 51. 2, ix. 16. 7). The growing poverty of the 
Empire alone was responsible for Constantine’s 
allowing the sale of infant children by poor people 
{Cod. Th. V- 8. 1 ; v. 7. 1, in 329 and 331 ; cf. Cod. 
Just. iv. 43)— a practice forbidden in 294 by Dio- 
cletian ( Cod. J usi. I.C.). (2) Illegitimate children 
were legitimized by after- wedlock in the case of 
free-born women (vod. Just. v. 27. 1, 5, in 336; 
of. PL viii. 387-389). (3) Debtors must not be 

scourged, or, except in special cases, imprisoned 
(Cod. Th. xi- 7. 3, in Feb. 320; PL viii. 189). 
Prisoners were not to be confined without air and 
light, or with ‘ chains that cleave to their bones,’ 
or to be imprisoned before trial (Cod. Th. ix. 3. i, 
2 ; Cod. Just. ix. 4. 1, 2, in 320 and 326 ; PL viii, 
199, 299). 

ii. Clergy and Christian woRSEip.-~~(a) 
The ‘Catholic’ clergy were freed from the dis- 
charge of civil duties (Cod. Th. xvi. 1, 2, in Nov. 
313, Oct. 319 ; PL viii. 102, 180), but in July 320 
tlie abuse of this led to its restriction (PL viii. 
200), as was also the case in June 326 (Cod. Th, 
xvi. 2, 6 ; PL viii. 314). (5) Exception was made 
to the lex Papia Poppoea against celibacj^” in 
favour of the clergy, thus allowing them to in- 
herit (Cod, Th. xvi. 2. 4). (e) Public works and 
the sitting of the courts were forbidden on Sundays, 

‘ dies solis’ [Cod. Th. ii. 8. 1 ; Cod. Just, iii, 12.‘ 2, 
in July 321 ; PL viii. 224 ; note the balanced ‘ dies 
solis,’ which would suit Mithraism also), (d) Manu- 
missions were permitted to be solemnly made in 
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chui'ches as well as in temj)les (Cod TA. xvi. 2. 4, 
iv. 7. 1 ; Cod, Just, i 13. 1, 2, in 316 and Ap. 321 1 
FL viii 214f.X As these manumissions were 
made on Sundays, and especially at Easter, Chris- 
tianity became associated in the public mind with 
the release of slaves. 

iii. Fagan worseip and (a) Prohibi- 

tion of pagan sacrifices in general (Euseb. VC ii. 
44, 45, iv. 23, 25). 

That there was such a law may be inferred from Cod, Th, xvi. 
10. 2, ‘ law of our divine Father,’ but it was certainly not carried 
out in the West, where the progress of Christianity was but 
slow (S. Dill, Roman Sodety in tho Last Century of the W, 
Empire^ 1898, vol. i. ch. i. ; cf. A, Beugnot, Hi$t, m la destrua- 
tion du paganisms CParis, 18351, i. 106 ff.). Moreover, Con- 
stantine more than once proclaimed liberty to the pagans to 
enjoy their temples (Euseb. VC ii. 66, 60 ; Constant. Orat, ad 
Sanct, Cost 11 ; cf. Libanius [c. 384], Orat, pro Templis [ed. 
Foerster], iii. xxx ; Symmaehus, Bp, x. 4). The question is well 
discussed in de Broglie (op, Ht. i 446-451). Beugnot (op. eit. 
L 100) takes the prohibition to refer to nocturnal and private 
sacrifices only. 

(b) The re-enactment, Eeb. and May 319, of the 
law of Tiberius against divination {Cod, Th. ix. 16. 
1, 2j FL viii. 155, 162). In Dec. 319 the con- 
sultation of hamspices wsss allowed when public 
buildings were struck by lightning (Cod. Th, xvi. 
10. 1; PXviii. 202). 

Literaturb. — (a) ♦S'OUBOJES'.— The estimate we form of Con- 
stantine depends chiefly upon the value we attach to the 
conflicting authorities. Some of the Latin sources may con- 
veniently be read in Migne, PL viii., ‘ Opera Constautini’; but, 
as this is both incomplete and uncritical, and contains much 
that is false, it should be used with care, especially as regards 
Constantine’s correspondence. For the Life of Constantine we 
gain most from the following : The Panegyrists, inflated Gallic 
orations delivered on state occasions, but with a valuable 
residuum of fact. Two, delivered in 307 and 313, are of un- 
known authorship, three are probably by Eumenius (297, 310, 
311), and one byNazarius (321); in Migne, PL viii. 681 fiP., or, 
better, A. Bahren’s XII Pamgyrici Lat. (1874), to which 
edition references have been made by number and chapter. 
Another work of special pleading, though from a different 
standpoint, is the de Mortibus Persecutorum (best ed. by B- 
Brandt, in CSBL xxvii. [18973). This work, ascribed in the MS 
to an unknown L. Oaecilius, was attributed before the close of 
the 4th cent,, e.g, by Jerome in 893 (de Vir, Illust, 80), to L. 
OaBoilius Firmianus Lactantwxs. The genuineness of this ascrip- 
tion has been assailed by his editor, S. Brandt (8WAW Gxxv. 
[18923), and Justified by Bury (Gibbon, ii. 531-632). The date is 
mobably about 316. Of the works of Eusebius of Caesarea, the 
uE, published early in 825, is of great value, but the Vita 
Comtantini ( VC) in four books, written between 337 and 840, is a 
pious eulogy (see Socrates, RE i. 1) rather than serious history 
(best ed. of Eusebius by Heinichen [1868-703; good Eng. tr. 
by McGiffert and Eichardson [New York, 18903). Of con- 
temporary non-Christian writers we may mention Constantine’s 
secretary Eutropius, Breidarium ah uroe eondita (ed. F. Euehl, 
1887, or H. Droysen in ifffjGT ii. [1878}). A most valuable source 
is the anonymous fragment first printed by H, Valois, hence 
called Anonymus Valesii (best ed. by Mommsen in Chronica 
Miiwra, MGR [1892] i. 7-11). As the clerical passages in it 
have been shown by Mommsen (op, cit. pref. p. 6) to be inter- 
polations from Orosius, it was probably written before the 
establishment of Ohristianitiy. The valuable contemporary 
pagan history of Praxagoras is known to us only in a brief 
summary of Photius (in C. Muller, ERG iv. 2 [Paris, 1851]). 

Of later writers we may single out Eunapius of Sardis (347- 
414), His Ristory (ed. C. Muller, ib. iv. 7-56) was one of the 
main sources of the anti-Christian Zosimus, whose Ristory (ed. 
L, Mendelssohn, 1887) was written towards the close of the 6th 
cent., and is of great value in spite of its bias. The Oration on 
Constantine of Julian the Apostate (ed. F, 0. Hertlein, 1876-76) 
is alwaj's of value for what it concedes. Ammianus Marcellinus 
(b. 830) in his great work Res Gestoe (ed. V. Gardthausen, 1874, 
Eng. tr. Ph. Holland, 1609), though a pagan, treats Christianity 
wi&out bitterness. Another important source is the Chronicon 
PasehaU (ed. T. Mommsen in MGR i. [1892] 199ff.). Of the 
Christian historians, Socrates (RE) and Sozomen (RE), who 
botib wrote about 440, add little to Eusebius, while the later 
Greek chroniclers may safely be neglected. For Constantine 
and the Donatists see supra IV. h, (1), p. 79. 

The Laws of Constantine, an important source, must be 
studied in the Codes of Theodosius and Justinian, especially 
the former. As the Code of Theodosius is very bulk" (ed. 
Godfrey, with valuable commentaries, 6 vols., Leipzig, 1736-45 ; 
also ed. Hiinel, Bonn, 1842), the student may content himself 
with the chronological excerpts in Migne, PL viii. 92-400. For 
the Code of Justinian reference should be made to the ed. of 
P. Krueger (Berlin, 1877). Almost as important as the written 
sources is the evidence of Constantine’s coins and medals. 
The value of these has been well brought out by Schiller (op. 
ait, infra). For further study reference may be made to the 
well-known works of H. Cohen, Descr. hist, des monnaies 
frappUs sous V empire romain (Paris, 1863) ; J. Eckhel, Doet 
Num. Vet vol. viii. (Vienna, 1797). Garrucci’s Numismatiea 
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Constantiniama (Eome, 1856) does not seem to be in the Brit, 
Mus. (1910), but is partly translated in C. W. King, Early 
Christian Numismatias (Loud. 1873). M. Madden’s ‘Chris- 
tian Emblems on the Coins of Constantine the Great ’ (in the 
ATwnrisnwRfic CAromcfe, London, 1877-78) is of great value. 

(b) Recent ■Constantine has been treated with 

g reat fullness in all Church Histories and Dictionaries (the art. 

y J. Wordsworth in Smith’s DOB is of special value), and in 
numerous monographs, (For a good list of these up to 1890 
see Richardson’s Introd. in AnU^Nicene Library, 

‘Eusebius,’ pp. 455-465.) The following works are essential 
for the general history : E. Gibbon, ed. J. B. Bury (1896 ; new 
edition, 1910 ff.), with valuable notes and appendixes ; and 
H. Schiller, Geseh. d, rbm. Kaiserzeit, 2 vols. (Gotha, 1887). 
Of special monographs mentioned in this study the following 
may be singled out : J, Burckhardt, Die Zeit Constantines des 
Grossen (Basel, 1853 ; 2nd ed., Leipzig, 1880) ; O. Seeds, GescA. 
des CntergaTigs der aniiken Welt, 2 vols. (Berlin, 1895-1901); 
V. Schxdtze, Geseh, d. Untergangs d, gr,-rom>. Eeidentums, 
2 vols. (Jena, 1887-92). ,Of older works, the conservative 
J, V. A. de Broglie, REglise et Vempire rom, au sitde^ 
3 vols. (Paris, 1856), A. P. Stanley, Eastern Church^ ^^876 ; 
brilliant portrtiit of Constantine), and G. Boissier’s La Fin du 
paganisms, 2 vols. (Paris, 1891), should not be overlooked. 

H. B. WOEKMAN. ■ 
CONSUMPTION (Economic). — Since The 
WcaZth of Nations gave the consumer rather than 
the producer or the merchant the first right to 
consideration, questions relating to consumption 
have always been prominent in Economics, though, 
especially in English books, they have not been 
formed into a separate branch of doctrine. It was 
thought that general questions about desire and 
utility were matter for Ethics, and should have a 
place in the preface, but not in the body, of Econ- 
omics. This is still a common view, even when it 
is held that * a true theory of consumption is the 
keystone of political economy’ (Keynes, Scope and 
Method of Folit, JScon., Lond, 1891, p. 107). And the 
special or more practical questions of consumption 
are then taken np under the familiar heads of 
production {q.v,}, distribution (g'.i?.), and public 
finance or policy. The place which the general 
doctrine of consumption is now likely to hold is 
due fco a better systematizing of the matter of 
Economics— as a science rather than into a series of 
co-ordinate divisions. The theory of value is made 
the centre, and from it come two questions, viz. the 
conditions of demand and the conditions of supply. 
The question of demand is that of consumption. 

Its topic is utility, and its cardinal notion the 
Law of Diminishing Utility. An object or service 
has utility so far as it satisfies a desire. When 
bought it is bought for its utility ; when consumed 
it is only the utility that is destroyed ; when pro- 
duced it is utility that is given to it. 

The Law of Diminishing Utility is : other things 
being equal, there is always a point beyond which 
the utility of a commodity diminishes for every 
additional quantity of it that one possesses. It 
might be called the Law of Diminishing Desire. 
Its basis is the familiar fact that as a desire 
becomes satisfied it becomes exhausted for the 
time being. This is true not merely of appetites, 
but of higher desires whose satisfaction begets 
others. And it is true for indirect consumption 
(when commodities are used as means of produc- 
tion) as well as for direct consumption (when they 
directly satisfy a desire). Simple though the law 
is, it has (1) an important theoretical use, and (2) 
stiU more important practical applications. 

I. TheorettcaU'i/ it accounts for the price which 
a buyer is willing to pay — (a) for difierent quanti- 
ties of the same goods, and (5) for difierent goods, 
and so it accounts (c) for the prices that have to be 
paid in any market, 

(a) The first case is directly contemplated in the 
law, and is best illustrated in the price that one 
is willing to pay for any necessary commodity. 
Necessaries have the greatest utility because they 
are necessary, and in the pinch of famine they 
command the highest prices. But beyond a certain 
quantity they are not necessary, and then their 
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utility is limited by the simple desire of consuming | 
them. As this desire becomes satisfied, the 
pleasure in consuming diminishes, and with it 
the utility of the commodity, till it vanishes alto- 
gether, because the desire is satisfied. 

(b) Similar considerations are apparent when we 
ask what we are willing to pay for different com- 
modities. It depends, of course, on our desires. 
But the interest of the question is that these are 
in competition, since we cannot satisfy them all 
even if we had the means; and the special 
economic interest of the question is that our means 
axe limited. It is the question how a given income 
is spent. And in terms of the general law we 
have these two answers ; (1) every one seeks to 
secure the greatest Total Utility from his income, 
and (2) he does this by looking to the Marginal 
U fcility of his various purchases in order to make 
it eq ual in them all. The first statement is obvious, 
but the second needs explaining. By marginal 
utility is meant the utility of any commodity, or 
quantity of it, that a buyer is just wiiling^ to take 
at a certain price. His debate with himself is 
always whether lie could do better with Ms 
shilling now or in the future; and, if he buys and 
regrets, it is always because he might have had a 
greater utility for Iiis shilling if he had bought 
something else with it, or if he had kept it. To 
spend well is not to buy the same degree of utility 
with every siiillmg, for infinite or necessary utilities 
are usually cheap. The difference between the 
price for which one gets them, and the price that 
one would be willing to pay for them, is called 
the Consumer’s Surplus. 

These notions of surplus utility, total utility, 
and marginal utQity are most clearly presented m 
diagram. For every commodity there can be drawn, 
a curve representing all three. The shape of the 
curve is different for difierent commodities and 
for different consumers; but in accordance with 
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the general law of diininishing utility it shows in 
all cases a more or less regular fail in utility with 
evepr addition to the quantity bought. Annexed 
IS tile general curve for any necessary commodity. 
On O X are marked the units of quantity bonglit, 
and so of the price paid ; and the diminishing areas 
arawm on them represent the diminishing utilities, 
tfie first being infinite, representing the infinite 
utility of that unit. The areas having equal bases, 
their dmerence may he represented by their height, 
drawn as in the figure. If a consumer 
buys / units, the, marginal utility is that of the 


last portion, and he makes this his marginal pur- 
chase, because for the same unit of money lie 
expects a greater utility of spending it on some- 
thing else than on an eigiithunitof this commodity. 
The total utility is represented by the total area 
of the figure, and the surplus utility by the area 
KYy a. Taking all his purchases into account, it 
is clear that he will have nothing to regret (except, 
of course, the nature of his desires) if his marginal 
purchases have all an equal degree of utility. For 
he will thus have the greatest total utility from 
his income. 

(e) A commodity has a difierent marginal utility 
for different consumers, the difference being due 
: to the difterence in their incomes and their desires. 
Hence with every price at which a commodity is 
offered there corresponds a certain demand ; and, 
in general, the greater the price the less the 
demand, and the less the price the greater the 
demand. It is in expectation of a sufficient de- 
mand at a profitable price that commodities are 
produced, and it is on the correctness of his expecta- 
tions, and not on the cost of production, that a 
I producer relies for his price and profit. This is 
the essential consideration in the familiar law of 
supply and demand which accounts for all values 
that are fixed by competition (g'-'W.). 

2 . As the ultimate aim of economic effort is to 
consume what is produced, t\\Q practical questions 
regarding consumption may run into great detail ; 
and their answers easily run to one-sidedness if 
the questions are not systematic. This is seen 
in the conflict of popular opinions about fche 
spending of the rich. It would he hard to say 
whether people approve more of the rich man who 
spends much, and so spreads his wealth, or of the 
/rich man who spends little, and appears, there- 
fore, not to give work to others. And whatever 
may he thought of the spendthrift, the miser, and 
the philanthropist as individuals, there is great 
diversity of opinion about the first two, and some 
about the philanthropist, as members of the body 
economic. And not all professional economists 
appear to have reconciled the truth in the two 
opposite statements that * demand for commodities 
is not demand for labour,’ and that ‘want of work 
is due fco under-consumption.’ 

The aim of economic organization and effort is, 
under conditions, to produce the greatest total 
utility; and, if "we ask liow economic progress is 
to be estimated, we ask the conditions on which 
i this total utility depends. First it depends on the 
quantity and quality of wealth produced, and so 
; on the full and the most efficient use of the labour 
and the natural and acquired resources of a country. 

, And in looking at the economic progress of a 
country we are apt to look no further than at the 
amount and quality of wealth that is thus pro- 
duced, and at its distribution with a view to 
further production. But the amount of utility in 
j wealth depends on the intensity and variety of the 
desires for whose satisfaction the wealth is con- 
j sumed. This is the head under which all practical 
: questions of consumption find their place. It is 
conveniently divided into two by considering, first, 
the satisfaction of desires that all seek to satisfy, 
and then the satisfaction of other desires. Kegard- 
ing the former, it is apparent that the total utility 
from a country’s produce is greater when the 
margin at which the very poor cease to purchase 
is extended, and the margin of others is contracted 
so as to exclude waste and gluttony. A country 
of great houses and vile hovels is so far not making 
so much of its ’wealth as one where the houses are 
less great and the hovels less vile. 

But it is when we turn from more or less neces- 
spy desires that we see the complexity of the ques- 
tion that may be organized from the point of view 
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of consumption. It is liere that there is the nearest 
connexion between Economics and Ethics. The 
moral ideal is that of complete living, and requires 
a character having variety and depth of interests or 
desires, quite as much as one having these in unity 
or system, and so in harmony. In economic pro- 
gress there must be this variety and depth if the 
utility of wealth is to grow with its increase ; and 
an obvious point is that many desires— most of the 
higher desires, intellectual, cesthetic, and social — 
are very little destructive of utility. The cost of 
creating them, by education, is greater than 
the cost of gratifying them, and is therefore much 
the more important consideration* The most de- 
structive desires need no learning. 

It is also obvious from the nature of consumption 
that no comment on an economic system can be 
more severe than that it makes, or even lets, the 
poor grow poorer while the rich grow richer. The 
comment is often made, but it is made mainly on 
the erroneous ground that the gain of one must 
always be the loss of another. It has not been 
true in fact of our present economic system 
(see Distribution); still the comment might 
with advantage be more absurd on the face of it. 
From the same point of view it would be a very 
adverse comment on the progress of invention if it 
could still be said that the labourer has not been 
spared any of the severity and exhaustion of 
muscular work that he had before the revolution 
in industry. For nothing tells more against a 
wealth of life. But, on the contrary, the saving in 
mere hardness of toil has been one of the pest 
fruits of invention (see Production), 

While there is ground for charging defects in 
consumption not to thriftlessness merely, but to 
the bad distribution of wealth and the struggle to 
have rather than to enjoy, there is a source that 
is at least as serious. So long as individual wealth 
is devoted to the service of a few desires, its in- 
crease must be consumed with diminishing utility. 
Luxury is for the most part such a spending, both 
when it is for self-indulgence and when it is for 
ostentation (see Luxury), But the evil is not so 
much in the presence of luxury as in the absence 
of the desire for better things. The pursuit of 
wealth has been far more eager than the pur- 
suit of desires wherewith to give it the fullest 
utility. There is not yet any general belief that 
they can become so absorbing as those that need 
no learning. The common view of education is 
much more concerned with giving power to acquire 
than power to enjoy; and we are all children 
enough to enjoy no property of a thing so much as 
that it is our own. Such reflexions do not point 
to a want of progress but to the long way to go, 
and to the fundamental way in which economic 
depends oh moral progress. 

The statistics of consumption that have most 
practical interest are concerned with the expendi- 
ture of small incomes. There are two methods of 
collecting them. One, the * intensive * method, 
makes a minute study of individual families and 
their mode of life. It is most completely repre- 
sented in the work of Le Play (1806-1882) and his 
school. Examples of it — though not so minute- 
are to be found in Booth, Lif& and Labour of the, 
People in London (1889-97); Eown tree, 

(1901) ; and in Family Budgets (1896), collected by 
members of the Economic Club. The other, the 
‘ extensive * method, looks rather to the quantity 
of its facts. Its chief expositor was Ernst Engel 
(1821-1896), who formulated a law, usually called 
Engel’s Law, of which the main part is that as 
income rises the proportion of it spent on food 
diminishes. And later statistics from various 
countries give a general support to his view that 
this proportion may be used as a comparative 


measure of well-being, viz, the Mgber the i>ro- 
portion of earnings spent on food, the poorer a 
community, and any class in a community. An 
excellent example of the method is to be found 
in the U.S. for 1903 of the Bureau of 

Labour. ‘The figures of income and expendi- 
ture furnished in detail by 2567 families in 33 
States, representing the leading industrial centres 
of the country, comprise the material for the 
detailed study of the cost of living. Certain 
data which do not enter so much into detail were 
collected in regard to the cost of living in 25,440 
families.’ For the United Kingdom the Board of 
Trade carried out an inquiry, and^ published an 
interesting memorandum on it in its Second 
Series of Memoranda yiiih xQl&imce to British and 
Foreign Trade (1904), and within the last few 
years it has published extensive Keports on the 
Gost of Living of the Worlcing Classes in the 
principal towns of the United Kingdom (1908), of 
Germany (1908), of France (1909), and of Belgium 
(1910). The German Imperial Statistical Office 
published in 1909 a report on the cost of living of 
892 families with a small income. A full account 
of it will be found in the U.S. Bulletin of the 
Bureau of Labour 

Literature. — general treat/ment of the statistics of con- 
sumption is given in R. Mayo-Smith, Statistics and Economics 
(s=pt. ii. of Science of Statistics), Lond. 1899, with a biblio- 
graphical note on p. 19 ; and a fuller treatment and note are 
to be found in art. ^Konsumtionsbudget* in J. Conrad’s 
JEfandworterbmk der Staatswissemchafte^i^, Jena, 1900. There 
is a ‘Bibliography of Studies on the Cost of Living’ in the 
Bulletin of the Bureau of Labour ^ May 1910. 

W, Mitchell. 

CONTEMPT,— This word is used either (a) in 
the subjective sense of the act of despising, or 
(b) objectively of the condition of being despised. 
In illustration of {a), Murray (Oj&D, s.v.) quotes 
from Marbeck’s Book of Notes (1581) the following 
passage: * Contempt consisteth chiefelie in three 
things : for either wee contemne onelie in minde 
... or lastlie when we adde words or deedes, 
which have ignominie or contumelie ioined with 
them.’ One of the most familiar usages of the 
word is in the technical expression ‘contempt of 
court,’ as referring to any failure to recognize or 
obey the ruler of a court of justice or other legal 
authority. In the passive sense (5), the expression 
‘ bring into contempt ’ may be adduced ; more 
rare is the use of ‘ a contempt ’ as equivalent to 
‘ an object of contempt ’ (Gn 38”® AVm). 

I. Terminology.— In the primitive ages the 
superiority of the physically strong over the 
physically weak was accompanied by a feeling 
of scorn, which readily reflected itself in speech. 
The defeat of a foe, or the successful outwitting 
of inferior skill or cleverness by force of arms or 
cunning, tended to create a vocabulary of con- 
tempt (see art. Boasting for similar phenomena). 
The word SetXos (‘coward’) in Homer came to 
mean ‘worthless’ and ‘insignificant’ (cf. the 
apostrophe S ‘poor creature’). All lan- 

guages exhibit the interjectional forms of con- 
tempt, Sometimes the same monosyllabic ex- 
clamation is used to express other emotions, so 
that its exact force can he determined only by the 
context (cf. * tush 1 ’ ‘ pish I ’ ‘pshaw I ’ or Lat. phy 
otphu). There are also dissyllabic words such as 
atat (or attat) in Latin, o5(£ (Mk of derisive 
joy or hoiTor), ‘ avaunt I ’ and the like. Then we 
liave phrases like is KopaKas of Greek comedy, and 
lin malam crucem of Plautus and Terence. These 
suggest obvious analogies in English and other 
languages. Argumentative scorn expresses itself 
in the Latin use of scilicet^ ironical or contemptu- 
ous assertion of what is obviously false (cf. nisi 
mro). More obvious still, as exhibiting the feeling 
of scorn or disgust, is the opprobrious apostrophe 
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common to all languages (cf. career, crux, pah- 
hulum, paKd [Mt 5®^], ‘ <logj ‘ 

* cullion ’ [Shakespeare, Taming of Shrew, ^ IV. ii. 
20], *geck and guil’ {Tioelfth Night, V. i. 351], 

‘ Jolm-a-dreains ’ [Eamlet, ii, ii. 595], ‘ zed ’ ILear, 

II. ii. 69, a term of contempt, because last letter in 
the alphabet], et hoc genus omne), ‘ The Philistine 
said to David, Am I a dog, that thou comest to 
me with staves? ' (1 S 17^^) ; cf. * After whom dost 
thou pursue ? after a dead dog, after a flea ? ’ (1 S 
2#^). ‘The Eastern street dog is a type of all 
that is cowardly, lazy, filthy, treacherous, and 
contemptible’ {EtDB, s,v. ‘Dog’}. 

Both in the Heb. of the OT and in the Greek 
of the NT the verbal forms expressing various 
degrees of scorn, derision, or disparagement are 
remarkably rich. In the OT we find and nj| 
[original meaning dub.] ; dxd with the root idea of 
rejection ; pV where the idea of scorn is connected 
with the mimicry of a foreigner’s speech; and 
‘ smile.’ In the NT we have dOer^oi, 

Kara^poyio), irepL^pov^ia, dXeytap^u, and the 
expressive iK/xvKT7jplt(t3 (Lk 16^^ 23®®=‘turnup the 
nose at’). The mimetic or descriptive verb is as 
conspicuous in exhibiting the feeling of disgust as 
in other cases (cf. ‘ strut,’ ‘ swagger ’) ; and the 
word iK/j.vKT'ijpli'o) recalls Shakespeare’s ‘ I will bite 
my thumb at them’ {Borneo and Juliet, l. i. 48 f., 
a contemptuous action for beginning a quarrel) ; 
‘to give her the avaunt,’ i,e. to send her away 
contemptuously {Henry VIII. II. in. 10) ; or Pistol’s 
expression Hen, IF. V. hi. 124), ‘ Eig me, like 
the bragging Spaniard’ (thumb thrust between 
first and second fingers as a mark of contempt and 
insult). The word iyiraUrris (2 P 3®, Jude ; in 
2P 8® ifiTaiypLourj is also found) suggests rather 
more obviously external act or gesture than Kara- 
<ppov7}rfis (Ac 13^^). It may be noted in passing 
that contempt takes in literature the form of 
satire, in art that of caricature (see art. ‘ Satire ’ 
in EBf^ and ‘ Caricature ’ in EBr^^), 

From Lucilius down to the present day scorn is 
an ingredient of satire. * Facit indignatio versum,’ 
said Juvenal [Sat, i. 79) ; and it was a wholesome 
loathing of decadent morals that inp)ired such a 
satire as the Sixth, his ‘Legend of Bad Women’ 
(Mackail). The contempt of satire is fierce and 
bitter ; but it can also be genial, as in Don Quixote, 
where the follies of mediaeval chivalry are held up 
to derision. There is a similar distinction in the 
art of the caricaturist. 

2. Psychology, — ^The psychological analysis of 
contempt has not often been attempted. It obvi- 
ously belongs to the category of what Wundt 
calls the objective emotions {Outlines of Psycho- 
logy,^ ed. 1908, p. 197), and is generally to be 
classified as a species of anger, finding a place in 
what the same writer distinguishes as the ‘ex- 
citement-depression ’ series of emotions, or in what 
Eoyce prefers to call ‘the restlessness and qui- 
escence’’ series {Outlines^ of Psychology, 1903, p. 
178). Maedougall, in his Introduction to Social 
Psychology, draws a distinction between scorn 
as a binary compound of anger and disgust, or a 
tertiary compound, if positive self-feeling is added 
to these, and contempt, which he regards as ‘a 
binary compound of disgust and positive self- 
feeling, difiering from scorn in the absence of the 
element of anger.’ In ordinary usage, however, 
scorn {q,v.) and contempt are used interchange- 
ably ; and, while some kinds of contempt are 
notably free from anger and suggest serene self- 
esteem, e,g, the attitude of the educated towax'ds 
the illiterate, there are other forms in which one 
may detect the element of indignation, e,g. the 
loathing which a noble mind feels towards a cruel 
or ignoble deed. In Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, 

III, i. 157 1, Olivia remarks : 


* 0, what a deal of scorn looks beautiful 
In the contempt and anger of his lip 1 * 

where obviously contempt is regarded as of close 
kinship with anger. 

Disgust, aversion, and shrinking from an object 
are undoubtedly marked features of contempt ; 
sometimes this is accompanied by facial and other 
physical reaction, sometimes it is merely intel- 
lectual, as when Horace remarks : ‘ Odi profanum 
vulgus et arceo’ {Od. III. L I). While, then, we can 
distinguish the main elements which make up 
the emotion of contempt, its quality is capable 
of multitudinous subtle gradations and internal 
shadings, corresponding with the objects and 
situations which call it forth. 

3. Ethics.— (1) iW or.— Contempt, as an 

emotion which, like anger, finds expression in 
word and deed, or as part of a mental condition, 
naturally passes into the sphere of ethical judg- 
ment. It is an element in the character of the 
Psalmist’s God, as when he says, ‘ The Lord shall 
have them in derision ’ (Ps 2^ referring to the 
rebellion of His disafiee ted , subjects ; so of the 
heathen, Ps 59®). In both passages the conception 
of contempt is associated with laughter. Such 
graphic anthropomorphism is not obsolete: e,g* 
&. Browning’s lines, 

. Happy that I can 
Be crossed and thwarted as a man, 

Hot left in God’s contempt apart , . 

{Baster-Day, xxxiii.), 

where a failure of ideal is associated with the sense 
of Divine rejection and wrath. The monotheistic 
contempt for idol-making and idolatry (cf. Is 40^^^’) 
in prophetic literature is an expression of^ the 
belief m God’s unique and unapproachable I’ight- 
eousness. In the OT, especially in the Wisdom 
literature, the ‘scorner,’ or contemptuous man, 
(|^^) is a familiar figure. He not only does evil, 
bnt scofts at the good (Ps 1^), seeks wisdom and 
finds it not (Pr 14®), dislikes reproof (15^2 is 
abomination (24®), and is punished (2P^ Is 29^). 
The ‘ scorner,’ in fact, belongs to the class ‘ fool,’ 
which is so conspicuous in the teaching of Pro- 
verbs : the fool despises wisdom (Pr 1^), his neigh- 
bour (14^^), and the duty of obedience to parents 
(30^^). Esau’s despising of his birthright (Gn 25®^) 
was the indication of ‘profanity’ (He 12^®) or 
spiritual apathy, in the same way that Israel’s 
contempt for Jahweh’s statutes and judgments 
(Lv 26^®* Ezk 20^®- Am 2^) or for ‘ the "word 
of the Holy One ’ (Is 5®^) was the sign of an evil 
heart. Obiectively, national failure brings a 
nemesis of derision (Jer 4826 ^* 89 )^ or such derision 
may be an element of persecution (20*^, La 3^^). 

(2) In the NT, — We have already cited the 
passage (Mt 5^^) where Jesus deals with the con- 
temptuous terms ‘liaca’ and ‘Thou fool,’ and 
condemns them on the ground that they indicate 
a defective disposition of the heart and are there- 
fore to be judged under the new law before the 
same tribunals and punished by the same penalties 
as were oftences, like homicide, under the old dis- 
pensation. Thus, our Lord’s treatment of con- 
tempt is in harmony with the principles of His 
general ethical teaching. Moreover, so far as 
contempt was an anti-social sentiment and op- 
osed to the recognition of the claims of a conunon 
umanity, the law of compassion, and the sense 
of the infinite dignity of the individual soul, it 
was to he sternly repressed. ‘ Take heed that ye 
despise not one of these little ones’ (18^®), i.c. tLe 
humble and helpless of humanity. The idea of 
scornful rejection of the truth is contained in tlie 
warning, ‘ He that rejeeteth {dderlav) you rejecteth 
me ’ (Lk 10^®). Jesus thought of the Pharisees as 
those that ‘ trusted in themselves that they were 
righteous, and despised {i^ovdevovvras) other’s’ ( 18 ®). 
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He did not hesitate to use the language of con- 
tempt respecting the unreality of Pharisaic morals 
on the ground ‘ that their whole life was an acted 
play, t and that their zeal for righteousness was 
unwarmed by love for their brothers, for men as 
such ; nor did He scruple to use the term * that 
fox’ (13^^) of Herod Antipas as summing up his 
moral cowardice and cunning. But contempt of 
man for man, of class for class, the disparagement 
of lowly conditions, even of sinners {as opposed to 
their sins), is ruled out by the example and teach- 
ing of Christ. Christ’s view of man was ‘ a trans- 
valuation of all values.’ The first promise of the 
changed view of humanity is given in the Magni^ 
ficati ‘ He hath exalted them of low degree ’ (1®). 

The Greek contempt for humility, the arrogance 
{(f7rep7}(pavla) which Theophrastus {Characters, § iv.) 
defined as ‘ a certain scorn for all the world beside 
oneself,’ was excluded for ever from the higher 
ethics of Christianity. Evolutionary ethics, of 
which the extreme is reached in the thought of 
Nietzsche, still glorifies brute strength and satir- 
izes the * slave-morality ’ of the crowd, but the 
* super-man’ who alone will be tolerated by the 
world is not the embodiment of strength, physical 
and intelleetnal, but the embodiment of perfect 
love. Aristotle’s ' lofty-minded man ’ looks down 
upon others ‘justly (for he judges truly) ; but 
most people do so at random ’ {Ethics, iv. 3). Even 
the limitation of the parenthesis, however, fails to 
convince us ; for in the same context we are told 
that ‘ he is not lavish of praise : for this reason 
he speaks no evil, not even of his enemies, 
it be to shots his Contrast this with Christ’s 

teaching, which enjoins the love of one’s enemies 
and exalts meekness. The noblest character of 
ancient teaching * walks, like contempt, alone ’ 
{Timon of Athens, iv. ii. 15), and views his fellows 
(to quote Shakespeare again) through the ‘scorn- 
ful perspective’ which contempt lends him {All ^s 
Wellj y. iii. 48). He is quite oblivious^ of the 
claims of human brotherhood. In fact, his snob- 
bery is hardly distinguishable from that satirized 
by Thackeray, and is equally out of harmony with 
the Christian spirit. Pride of birth, intellect, and 
dominion is by Dante {Purg, x, xi. xii ) consigned 
to the first terrace of purgatory, from which the 
poet is escorted by the angel of Humility to the 
sound of celestial voices, singing, ‘ Blessed are the 
poor in spirit’ (xii. 3 fF.). 

The haughtiness which despises its inferiors, 
whether it take the form of reserve {dpwvda) or 
of active scorn (f;/3pts), is as incompatible with the ’ 
humanitarian ideal of Christianity as the institu- 
tion of slavery. The treatment of any human 
being as a chattel or instrument is no longer 
tolerable. ‘ Base things of the world and things 
that are despised did God choose’ (1 Co 1^). The 
scorn of the man of the world for piety is an 
index of an oblique moral vision (cf, the Master of 
Ballantrae’s contempt for his steward’s strict and 
puritanical notions [‘my evangelist,’ he calls him 
ironically] in Stevenson’s Master of Ballantrae), 
St. Paul warns the Thessalonians (I Th 5^) against 
contempt of ‘ prophesyings,’ implying that mani- 
festations of the Spirit have to be judged with 
careful discrimination, and that they are not to 
he distrusted because fanaticism or unreality ac- 
companies them in particular instances. Con- 
tempt is often a form of bigotry, and the symptom 
of defective charity or tolerance ; and not seldom 
it is implicit in a cold rationalism or in the ma- 
terialism which rejects immortality and religion. 
On the other hand, to be despised by the general 
conscience is no mean punishment. ‘ Let no man 
despise thy youth’ (1 Ti 4^^^, or ‘Let no man 
despise thee ’ (Tit 2^^), is a summons to the culti- 
vation of moral dignity, which at all stages of our 


life, and not in youth alone, is the fine flower of a 
Christian personality. If, on the one hand, con- 
tempt is opposed to humility, reverence, compas* 
sion, and love, it is, on the other hand, a legitimate 
element of the moral indignation of which the 
Pounder of Christianity is the noblest exemplar. 

Lttbratitre. — ^W. Introdmtim to Social Psy- 

cAoZo^y, London, 1908, p. 135 ; F. Paulsen, 

Eng. tr., London, 1899, p. 577 ; T. H. Green, Prolegomena to 
3, Oxford, 1890, pp. 295-300, for contrast of Christian and 
Greek ideal, and p. 224 for the humanitarian idea ; J. S. 
Mackenzie, Manual of Ethics s, London, 1897, p. 190 ff.; H. W. 
Clark, Christian Method of Ethics^ London, 1908, ch. vii.; 
Theophrastus, Characters, ed. J. E. Sandys, London, 1909, 
with note on § iv.; Aristotle, Ethics, ed. A. Grant, London, 
1867, vol. ii. p. 72fiP.; J. R, S&eloj, Ecce Mbmo, London, 1866, 

K. Maetih Pope. 

CONTENTMEHT.--Contentment--t^^^^^^ 
dition of being satisfied— -is a state of mind which 
may be regarded as a purely ethical product, or as 
a phase of religious experience. In the philosophy 
of life we are able to difierentiate three types of 
contentment : Oriental, Grseco-Roman, and Chris- 
tian 5 and we propose to treat the subject under 
these heads. Royce, in his Outlines of Psychology 
(1903), has elassiSed emotions under two dimen- 
sions, namely, restlessness and quiescence. If this 
classification be accepted, it is obvious that the 
virtue of contentment gathers up into one experi- 
ence the emotions of the quiescent order. 

I. Oriental. — The essential element in the 
Oriental scheme of life is the suppression of desire. 
This is common to Brahmanism and Buddhism. 
Barth (Beligions of India, Eng. tr. 1882, p. 84) has 
remarked tliat tlie Hindu mind recognizes ‘no 
medium between mental excitement and torpid 
indifference.’ Pantheism, fatalism, the denial of 
personality and of any real immortality but that 
of the act— these impress upon all that the Oriental 
produces ‘a certain monotonous character com- 
pounded of satiety and ungratified zeal.’ So far 
as we can arrive at any conception of nirvana, we 
may think of it as the serenity of the monk, 
exempt from all desire, contemplating without 
passion all that the average man holds dear — ^love 
and hate, power and oppression, riches and poverty, 
fame and contempt— and awaiting with complete 
ataraxia the advent of death. The nirvdtia-on- 
earth reached by the arkat is a pledge of the 
mVmwa-after-death, his ‘refreshment from the 
fire of passion ’ being the earnest of his ‘ refresh- 
ment from the fire of existence’ (cf. Poussin, 
Bouddhisme, p. 103 \Bitddhism, p. 14]). Some ex- 
ponents' of Buddhism point out that, while nirvana 
is negatively the destruction of selfish desire and 
ignorance, it is positively universal sympathy or 
love for all beings. Cf. ‘A Vow of the Bodhi- 
sattva ’ (Suzuki, OtitUnes of Mahdydna Buddhism, 
p. 398) : 

‘For tke sake of all sentient beings on earth, 

I aspire for the abode of enlightenment which is most high ; 

In all-embracing love awakened, and with a heart steadily 
firm, 

Even my life I will sacrifice, dear as it is. 

In enlightenment no sorrows are found, no burning desires ; 

’Tis enjoyed by all men who are wise. 

All sentient creatures from the turbulent waters of the triple 
world 

FIl release, and to eternal peace them I’ll lead.* 

When it is objected that contentment can find 
no place in a scheme of life in which karma, or the 
law of moral causation, prevails, the reply is made 
that the selfishness of the rich will bear inevitable 
retribution in a future existence, while the suffer- 
ings of the poor, if the poor do not despair of them 
and yield to temptation, will bring them a future 
fortune. On the other hand, it is argued that 
human inequalities are not to he ascribed to the 
diversity of the individual karma (Suzuki, cm. cit, 
p. 189 f.). Poverty is not the result of evil deeds. 
The economic sphere xs not that in which the law 
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of hanna operates. If a man lives in obscurity 
and misery, ne is not concerned to find the explana- 
tion of these things in the past, nor is he anxious 
about the future. Social injustices and economic 
inequalities are inevitable in the present order. 

*A virtuous man is contented with his cleanliness of con- 
science and purity of heart. ... In point of fact, w?hat proceeds 
from meritorious deeds is spiritual bliss only,--contentment, 
tranquillity of mind, meekness of heart, and immovability of 
faith’(i&. p. 190f.). 

Again, the trne conception of karma is not merely 
individualistic ; that is, it is not true that our 
deeds affect only our own fate. These deeds 
‘leave permanent effects on the general system of sentient 
beings, of which the actor is merely a component part ; and it 
is nob the actor himself only, but everybody constituting a 
grand psychic community called “ Bharmadhatu ” (spiritual 
universe), that suffers or enjoys the outcome of a moral deed ’ 
(f6.p. 192 f.). 

In this way the inherent contradictions of the 
Buddhist view of life are modernized by an enthu- 
siastic exponent j nevertheless, the denial of a 
Supreme Being and of personal immortality leaves 
us with a scheme of life so mechanical and cold 
that contentment becomes merely a fatalistic joy- 
less acceptance of things as they are. Granting 
the admirable and even noble idealism of the 
Oriental, we miss the cheerfulness of the Christian 
saint who rests in the belief that a Universal Love 
dwells at the heart of creation and ‘sweetly orders 
all that is.’ Moreover, the ideal of contentment 
proclaimed by Buddhism is remote from life : it is 
too abstract and academic ; it is the offspring of 
the cloister, and consequently eclectic and esoteric. 
Even when it glorifies compassion and charity, it 
loses itself in vagueness, and, except in some rare 
passages of the teaching of oakyamtini, proclaims 
a universal benevolence rather than specific acts of 
sympathy. If love he ‘ the fulfilling of the law ’ 
and the condition of true contentment, it has no 
real place in a philosophy which denies the reality 
of the ego, or in a religion in which saintliness is 
synonymous with impassibility. 

At the same time, it is but just to remember 
, that, whatever its stress on extreme renunciation 
of all the joys of life may have been, Brahmanism 
was far more human in its concept of contentment 
than was Buddhism. Thus the Mahdhhdrata (iii. 
92, xii. 12502) can say that ‘ no end is there of 
greed [lit. “of thirst”], (but) contentment is the 
highesigood’ (santosah parccmetm tmkham), or we 
may read in the collection of quatrains attributed 
to Bhartrhari : ‘ Poor be he whose greed is great ; 
if the mind be content, who is rich (or) who is 
poor ? ’ 

2. Graeco-Rotnan. — ^While in Eastern thought 
the extinction of desire is the summum honum of 
the ethical or religioxis life, a quite different idea 
of personality was held by the thinkers of Greece. 
They were frankly humanistic in their outlook. 
The glory and power, the gifts and virtues, of the 
individual life, the supremacy of reason and 
wisdom, and the harmony and perfectibility of the 
soul were cardinal points in their system. We 
begin with the Socratic identification of virtue and 
knowledge. For a man to know what he is doing 
and why — in a word, wisdom — this is his supreme 
possession. Without claiming to have discovered | 
an abstract theory of the Good or the Wise, and 
while on the whole sceptical as to the possibility 
of such a discovery, Socrates provisionally con- 
ceived of the Good or the Wise as the faithful 
perforinanee of the customary duties of life, and 
proclaimed that therein lay the secret of liappiness. 
But what impressed his contemporaries was his 
independence of judgment and fearless criticism of 
conventional notions, rather than his love of know- 
ledge.^ The result was the appearance of two 
opposing schools of thought— the Cynics, of whom 
Antisthenes and Diogenes were the notable figures, 


and the Cyrenaics, of whom Aristippus was the 
head. The watchword of the first was self- 
mastery— the practice of endurance and asceticism ; 
that 01 the second, pleasure— the serene and un- 
troubled pursuit of the pleasure of tlie moment, 

I regardless of consequences. Neither to I’lato nor 
to Aristotle was the practical conduct of life of 
such moment as the pursuit of truth and the ideal 
interpretation of the universe. With the advent 
of the Hellenistic period, about 300 B.G., the 
interest of the State or community became sub- 
ordinated to that of the individual’. The realism 
of Cynic and Cyrenaic was succeeded by the systems 
I of Zeno and Epicurus, in which once more ‘ ethics 
is the end and goal ; and an ethic, moreover, 
which looks only to the interest of the individual.’ 
To Stoics and Epicureans the supreme interest is 
the possession of individual independence, the 
saving of one’s own soul, and the ordering^ of life 
nobly and happily. The Epicurean doctrine (see 
Epicure ANS) was far from being a mere glori- 
fication of voluptuousness and immoral living. 
The picture given by Seneca of the Epicurean 
garden leaves on us the impression of a life of 
frugality and leisure — ‘plain living and high 
thinking.’ The pleasure Avliich Epicureanism re- 
garded as the end of existence was not mere 
sensuality ,* it rather consisted, in it*s finer forms, 
of freedom from pain or distobing elements (dra- 
pa^la). The pleasures of mind were nobler than 
: those of body. It is not material enjoyments that 
I are the givers of pleasure ; ‘it is sober reasoning,’ 

I says Epicurus in his letter to Menoeeeus, ‘ search- 
I ing out the reasons for every choice and avoidance, 
i and banishing those beliefs through which the 
' greatest tumults take possession of the soul.’ 

I Another word that sums up the contented life is 
: adrdp/f«a (‘self-sufficiency ’), which was afterwards 
to he used in Christian ethics. ‘ We consider self- 
sufficiency a great good in order tliat, if we do not 
possess much, we may be satisfied with little’ 
(Biog. Laert. x. 130 on Epic.). Nowhere do we 
find the spirit of Epicurean contentment so charm- 
ingly expressed as m the odes of Horace, the poet 
who’, enamoured of his Sabine farm (‘ satis beatus 
unicis Sabinis,’ Odes, ii, xviii. 14) far from the 
haunts and din of city life, urges his friends to 
‘sweet content’ {* desiderantem quod satis est,’ 
Odes, III. i. 25), to calmness of outlook {‘quid sit 
futurum eras fuge quaerere,’ Odes, I. ix. 12) or to 
patient endurance : 

* Aeqtiam memento rebus in arduis 

sen^are mentem’ (OdeSf n. iii. If.). 

In such phrases we discover the fascination of the 
Epicurean ideal ‘of withdrawing from political 
and dialectical conflict to simple living and serene 
leisure, in imitation of the eternal leisure of the 
gods apart from tlie fortuitous concourse of atoms 
that we call a world’ (H. Sidgwick, ‘Ethics,’ 
EBr^), 

The Stoic conception of contentment may be 
summed up in the word dwddeia (‘impassivity’). 
The Stoic sage did not, like an Oriental yogi, 
regard all phenomena as illusions ; nor did his 
essentially Pantheistic view of the universe destroy 
his sense of personal freedom and volition. IHan 
can enter, by virtue of his gift of reason, into 
relationship with the Eternal reason. His one 
aim, indeed, is to live a life of reason, or, as the 
Stoic phrased it, a life ‘ in conformity with Nature.’ 
Such a life is the true virtue, and is its own 
reward, quite apart from external goods or advan- 
tages. The average man conceives of pain, sick- 
ness, and death as evils ; to the sage living the 
life of reason they are merely ‘ indifferent. ’ Hunnan 
passions are only diseases of the reason. The sage 
‘ will strive to keep the mastery over such faulty 
fancies, and he true to the consummate virtue. 
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which is passionless and calm.’ Such is the Sfcoic 
apathy. 

*It postulated/ saj-'s Capes (Stoicism, p. 49), ‘not only the 
absolute supremacy of reason, but its rightful claims to be the 
only motive force within the soul, for it would make a solitude 
of all besides and call it peace ; but it implied no torpor of 
ecstatic reveries and mystic contemplation, such as those 
which Eastern ascetics have enjoyed, in their attempts to close 
every pore and inlet of emotion, and to end almost in pure 
nothingness of individual being/ 

This type of contentment is illustrated jjamm in the 
writings of the Roman Sfcoics — Seneca, Epictetus 
(see esp. the latter’s chapter on ‘Contentment,’ 
Diss. i. 12 [Long’s tr.]) — and also in the Thoughts 
of Marcus Aurmiiis (cf. esp. hk. viii.), 

3. Christian. — Before considering the Christian 
ideal of contentment, with which the Stoic found 
itself confronted in the early ages of Christianity, 
we may glance for a moment at the OT, The pure 
monotheism of the Hebrew saint and his unswerv- 
ing belief in a Divine Providence shaped for him 
an experience widely different from those which 
we have considered above. The possession of God 
is his true wealth. ‘The Lord is my shepherd; 
I shall not want’ (Ps 23^). Sadness, pain, exile, 
loss of wealth and property, drought and disease, 
were nought compared with his unshaken sense of 
God’s presence and reality. Cf. the magniiicent 
psalm of cheerful submission in Hab which 

Cowper has reproduced in the well-known hymn, 
Sometimes a light surprises, or the memorable cry 
of resignation, ‘ The Lord gave and the Lord hath 
taken away ; blessed be the name of the Lord ’ 
(Job 1^^). In the Wisdom books we find happiness 
associated closely with a common-sense view of 
life’s limitations ; e.g. Pr IS^"^ 17^ 19^ etc., or, more 
nobly, with the possession of wisdom (Pr 3^®"^®). 
So far as the Prophetic writings are concerned, a 
clear apprehension of evils, social and political, a 
remorseless unveiling of injustice and oppression, 
and fierce invectives against idolatry, meaningless 
ritual, and false materialism, are combined with 
unswerving faith in the Divine guidance and in 
the ultimate victory of the Divine righteousness. 
The panic-stricken despair of the materialist is 
nobly contrasted with the calm of the monotheist 
in Is 30^®^* (cf. art. ‘Contentment’ in EDB). 
Generally speaking, in the writers of the OT con- ; 
tentment is the fruit of faith. j 

In the NT the same association of contentment J 
with belief in God is evidenced in the teaching of | 
our Lord. The new feature is the sublime con- ' 
ception of God’s Fatherhood. It is the Father- 
hood of God which points Christ’s warning against 
anxiety and adds an immortal beauty to the words 
in Mt. Christ does not proclaim insensibility 

to the ills of life. He recognizes them, but calls 
upon us to live as children, to believe that God 
cares for us, and perfectly to trust the love, the 
wisdom, and the power of our Heavenly Father. 
This conception dominates the whole of His teach- 
ing. He uttered warnings against the love of 
wealth (Mt against self-seeking (Mk lO**®}, 
against social discontent (Lk and against 

selfish slothfiilness (Mt 25^“^). The last passage 
shows that Christ condemned inertia, while He 
praised activity when its end was not selfish but 
‘ the Kingdom of heaven.’ It was no part of His 
plan to encourage agitation against social and 
political evils, or against public institutions which 
were inimical to the highest interests of humanity ; 
but He proclaimed the positive conception of the 
Kingdom of heaven, as an ideal of human life 
wherein the interest of the individual became one 
with the interest of the community ; in other words, 
a corporate righteousness, the foundation of which 
was love binding individuals and classes together. 
The Christian conception of contentment never 

1 Cf. Paulsen, System of JEIthies, p. 401, for relation of con- 
tentiaent to covetousness. 


makes resignation to life’s limitations and ills a 
mere passive attitude of the soul ; submission to 
God’s will in life and death is an energy or act of 
a sanctified will. Such it was in our Lord’s 
acceptance of the cross as the 'will of His Father. 
Dante’s words (Par. hi. 85), 0 la siia volontate i 
nostra pace (see the wonderful exposition of these 
words in Morley’s 0/ i. 215), give 

the secret of Christian calm. 

It is also to be noted that contentment in the 
NT is closely associated with the truth of immor- 
tality. St. Raul can cheerfully bear ‘ the sufferings 
of this present time’ as ‘not worthy to he com- 
pared with the glory which shall be revealed in us ’ 
(Ro 8^®). And it is this belief that difierentiates 
his aMpKeta (‘self-sufficiency’} from that of the 
Epicurean. ‘ His steadfast equanimity does not 
spring from contemplation of the great negative 
that life must soon end, but from the great positive 
that true life has no end’ (Medley, Interpretations 
of Horace i 1910, p. 58, and cf. Lucretius, v. 1117 L, 
‘ Quod si quis vera vitam ratione gubernet, 
divitiae grandes bomini sunt, vivere parce 
aequo animo ’)• 

Moreover, if, as Lightfoot suggested, there was a 
reference in St. Paul’s epistles to the Stoic ideal of 
the sage and citizen of the world as alone possessing 
absolute %vealth and freedom, that ideal is trans- 
figured in the Christian experience. ‘ Already are 
ye filled, already ye are become rich, ye have 
reigned without us. We are fools for Christ’s 
sake, but ye are wise in Christ ,* we are weak, but 
ye are strong ; ye have glory, but 'we have dis- 
honour ’ (1 Co 4®* Cf. also the passage in 2 Co 
6^^ ‘as sorrowful, yet alway rejoicing; as poor, 
yet making many rich ; as having nothing, and 
yet possessing all things.’ St. Paul’s sublime 
inner resources, as being one with Christ and the 
sharer of His crucified and risen life, render him 
independent of outward conditions-^‘in everything 
at every time having every self-sufficiency ... in 
everything enriched ’ (2 Co 9®* ; and finally, ‘ I 

have learnt in whatsoever circumstances I am to be 
self-sufficing ... I have all strength in Him that 
giveth me power ... I have all things to the full 
and to overflowing ’ (Ph 4^^* The Stoic attains 
his universal kingship ‘ by self -isolation ; the other 
by incorporation ’ (Lightfoot, Fhilippians, p. 305). 
‘Godliness with contentment (avrapKeias) is great 
gain ’ (1 Ti 6®) — thus does the Apostle sum up the 
wealth of the Christian saint. Heroism, patience, 
courage, endurance, whether we look for them in 
the annals of persecution and martyrdom, or in 
the daily round of common life with its constant 
cares and trials, may be regarded as the fruits of 
contentment, the a-uTdpKeia wdiich inhabits what 
Wordsworth calls the 

* central calm subsisting at the heart 
Of endless agitation/ 

Literatubi.— F or the Oriental aspects of the subject two 
recent volumes, written from quite opposite points of view, 
may be consulted : L. de la VaU4e Poussin, liouddhisme ; 
Opinions stir l*histoire de la dogmatimie (Paris, 1909), and D. T, 
Smxiki, Outlines of Makdyana BuadMsin (IjQudon, 1907). Of 
the former there ia a concise summary in English : Buddhism, 
a tr. published by the O.T.S. in the series Lectures on ths 
History of Religions. Besides works quoted there are also to 
be named: W. W. Capes, Stoicism (TiOnd. ISSO); W. L. 
Davidson, The Stoic Creed (Edin. 1907) ; W. Wallace, Epicur- 
eanism (Lend. 1880); R. W. Dale, Laws of Christ for Com, 
Life (Lond. 1885), p. 157 f. ; F. Paulsen, Syst, of Ethics (Eng. 
tr*, bond. 1899), pp. 491 and 603 ; H. Sidgvvick, art. ‘Ethics/ 
in EJSr^ and Outlines of Hist, of Ethics, L.ond, 1886 (where 
EBr art. is considerably altered and enlarged) ; J. B. Light- 
foot, Phid:ippian^, Lond. 1878 (Essay on St. Paul and Seneca). 

R. Martih Pope. 

CONTINGENCY. — ^The term contingenfia, as 
applied to that which is actual and accidental in 
contrast to that which is logically necessary and in 
accordance with law, originated with the School- 
men, The idea involved goes back, however, to 
the problems of Greek philosophy. The thinkers 
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of Greece, once tliey had discovered the significance 
of general conceptions, and of the order of things 
typified thereby, came to distinguish between the 
world which moves in accordance with these con- 
ceptions and that which is not wholly determined 
hy them. The fonner, at this stage of thought, 
was identified with the sphere of the heavenly 
bodies, the latter with the sublunary world, where 
the rigid sway of law — the authority of form and 
conception — was circumscribed by accident and 
anomaly. It was only upon a basis of materialism 
that Democritus was able to trace a rational order 
throughout the entire universe, while Heraclitus, 
the Eleaties, and the Stoics did the same only in 
virtue of their pantheistic principles. The philo- 
sophy of the Church, on its metaphysical side, 
attached itself, not to the two last-named schools, 
but to Aristotle and the Neo-Platonists. In this 
way it also took over the idea of * contingency ’ ; 
and accordingly we find it urging, now, with Aris- 
totle, the imperfection of the lower sphere, and 
now, with Neo-Platonism, the disorganization of 
the pure Idea by matter and sense. In the ecclesi- 
astical philosophy, moreover, the term ‘contin- 
gency’ acquired a new meaning from its connexion 
with* Judieo-Christian Theism. It was now used to 
express the volitional nature of the Creator, who is 
not limited hy universal laws, but actually reveals 
tlie most profound elements of His being in the 
contingency of what eludes these laws. Thus, as 
Conceptual Bealism [universalia ante res) evoked 
counter-movements of an empirical character, and 
interest in maintaining the freedom of the Divine 
will tended to strengthen them, there arose in 
Scholasticism various attempts to reconcile the 
validity of the pure Idea with a recognition of the 
actual — compromises which ranged from the spe- 
cifically Aristotelian systems to Mysticism and 
Nominalism. 

Not until the dawn of modern philosophy was 
there a revival of the pantheism of Heraclitus and 
the Stoics, as represented in the philosophies of 
Nature that sprang up with the Benaissance ; and, 
as it came to be recognized, in consequence of the 
newer investigation of Nature, that the laws of 
the sidereal world are identical with those of the 
lower sphere, there arose a fresh wave of pure 
Kationalism which excluded contingency. Then 
the mathematico-physical interpretation of the 
world, with the system of Spinoza in the forefront, 
made this revived Bationalism supreme. All the 
more vigorous, however, was the reaction of that 
Empiricism which, with its insistence upon the 
fact of contingency, took shape in the hands of 
Locke and Hume, of Leibniz and Kant; for, in 
spite of the fundamental Bationalism of the latter 
two thinkers, the one distinguished between the 
v^riUs de raison and the rs€riUs de fait^ the other 
between the rationality of the categories and the 
contingency of the matter of experience. The 
problem having thus been placed npon the new 
basis of a universal cosmic order, the Aristotelian 
view' of contingency as confined to the sublunary 
world was, of course, discarded, as was also the 
Neo-Flatonic identification of contingency with 
the irrationality of matter and sense. But contin- 
gency emerged once more in connexion with a 
general cosmical movement in epistemology and 
metaphysics, as the term was now used to signify 
the irrational factor beside and within the rational, 
and as the idea came into immediate touch with 
the questions regarding the conception of Deity ; 
the thought of a creative will which’ acts without 
motive was pitted against that of a logical neces- 
sity by^ ^?luc^l the wmrld proceeds from the Idea. 
It was in these controversies that the full signifi- 
cance of the conception of contingency was at 
length realized, 


The various aspects of the problem must be con- 
sidered in detail, as follows : 

1. The difference between the universal and 
necessary categories of thought and the facts 
embraced, unified, and controlled by these cate- 
gories. — The facts, as such, are irrational and con- 
tingent. We cannot comprehend why this or that 
should exist ; and, even if any particular thing be 
rationalized in virtue of its derivation from another, 
yet that other itself remains contingent. Should 
it be affirmed, however, that the wdioie manifold of 
phenomena can logically be deduced from the fact 
of the world as a whole,— a consummation wdiieh as 
yet is not even remotely possible, and remains at 
best a logical postulate, — nevertheless, the exist- 
ence of the world itself would still remain irrational 
and contingent. The truly incomprehensible thing, 
as D’Alembert puts it, is that anything should 
exist at all. Here, in fact, we have the reason 
why metaphysics must, in the ultimate resort, refer 
the existence of the actual to the arbitrary fiat of 
Deity, precisely as was done by Augustine and the 
Nominalists, and, in another form, by the modern 
theories of Schelling and von Hartmann. Yet even 
so decided a rationalist as Descartes fell back upon 
the same explanation of the world as a whole. 

2. The contingent elements in rational and 
logical necessity itself.— The so-called ‘cosmic 
law,’ ‘cosmic idea,’ and ‘cosmic unity’ are never 
more than phantasms of the mind, or postulates, 
and are incapable of actual realization. The ob- 
jective fact is in reality a number of laws operating 
together, by the simultaneous application of which 
to the particular the latter becomes intelligible. 
But this very [plurality of laws makes the iaw's 
themselves contingent, alike in relation to one an- 
other and to the ideal of the one supreme cosmic 
law. Then there is the further difficulty of depict- 
ing the manner in which the real is controlled by 
the laws. If we are not prepared to fall back upon 
the myth of Plato’s Ideal world, or of Scholastic 
Bealism,— as is instinctively done nowadays by 
most of those who make much of the idea of law, 
— ^we must interpret the laws of Nature as primarily 
of subjective import, i.e. as lending order, form, 
and perspicuity to the facts— an import which is 
undoubtedly involved in the orderly nature of the 
world, though we cannot see how. This procedure, 
however, introduces an excessive degree of arbi- 
trariness and contingency into the idea of law. 
And if we seek, with the modern idealism of Kant 
and Piehte, to explain the agreement of law with 
reality on the theory that the world is generated 
by consciousness, yet the fact remains that the 
application of the laws which regulate the world, 
and are to be regarded as forming an organized 
unity, is in all cases guided by some particular 
interest of the mind engaged, and consequently 
furnishes a rationale, not of the entire reality, but 
only of that special aspect favoured by the interest 
in question. Such a selective and isolating pro- 
cedure, however, — and no other is possible, — also 
involves an element of contingency. 

3. The idea of individuality. — &en if we assume 
the existence of a universal rational order, yet we 
must admit that every single concrete phenomenon 
found in this netwmrk of rationality has a certain 
individual content, f.e, it cannot be rally explained 
by universal laws, but always exhibits some special 
and distinct element not derivable therefrom. This 
holds good alike of the simplest natural event and 
of the most delicate complex of psychical life. As 
a matter of fact, the universe itsel! and its develop- 
ment do not form a particular case of a general 
conception, but are absolutely unique. The pro- 
blem of individuation is therefore identical with 
the problem of contingency in its general sense. 
The fact of individuality plays havoc with every 
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system of thoroughgoing rationalism, which ac- 
cordingly usually endeavours to deny or ignore 
the existence of the particular, or to interpret it 
as something else. This is what Leibniz means 
when he says that Spinoza would be right if there 
were no monads. 

4. The problem of the new. — On the principles 
of a purely rational system, nothing new could ever 
emerge in the world of the real. Everything would 
be involved in the existence of the whole, and there- 
fore eternally present therein ; or the apparently 
r ew would be only a phase and form of forces always 
present in unvarying quantity. It is clear, how- 
ever, that on either alternative the new is got rid 
of by a mere evasion. In the first case, it still 
persists as something that has emerged in the pro- 
cess of development, as that which distinguishes 
the actual from the potential ; in the second, as 
appearance and manifestation. A thoroughgoing 
rationalism mnst, like the Eleatic school, repudiate 
movement and becoming altogether, for, if it does 
not, then the admission that something has come 
into existence which was not contained in the ante- 
cedent situation implies an element of contingency. 
Hegel, in importing into the rationality of the Idea 
the principles of negation and transition to the 
antithesis, and in basing metaphysics on the prin- 
ciple of becoming, really, though surreptitiously, 
provides a place in his system for the contingent 
and irrational. Metaphysically expressed, this 
contingent element is the idea of creation and 
‘ positing,’ which is here applied to the particular 
in the same way as to the universe in § i above. 
Epistemologically expressed, it is the idea of a 
causality of non-equivalence, as opposed to the 
causal equivalence with which alone a consistent 
rationalism can he satisfied. In the causality of 
equivalence the nexus signifies identity of essence, 
with a mere change of form. In causal non- 
equivalence the nexus provides a place for the 
new. The endeavour to reduce all our knowledge 
of causes to the former category is hopeless, and 
accordingly an element of contingency clings to 
the conception of causality itself. 

5. The connexion between contingency and 
freedom. — Freedom, in the sense of self-deter- 
mination by universal laws, and our concurrence 
therewith, as contrasted with the haphazard of a 
purely psychical motivation, involves per se no 
contingency whatever. On the contrary, as de- 
termination by universal moral and social law, it 
forms the true germ of the conception of law in 
general, which is first of all realized in the personal 
sphere, and then transferred to the uniformities of 
the world-process. In reality, however, the causal 
‘must’ of the process of things, when judged by 
the absolute standard of ideal values, manifests 
itself as something contingent. For, if these values 
represent the true significance of the existent, it 
is impossible to see why they should demand for 
their realization this particular sphere of causality. 
Moreover, freedom, in the sense indicated, implies 
the exclusion of absolute rational necessity from 
that sphere of objectivity which is at once the base 
and the theatre of its activity, since it demands, in 
the order of things, a certain elasticity, in virtue 
of which it may intervene in the manifold and 
mould it to its own ends. From this side also, 
therefore, an element of contingency msinuates 
itself into the conception of universal laws-— a con- 
ception which is thus once more shown to include 
an element of the merely actpal, and to be no 
longer a conviction of the a Dsolutely valid. In rela- 
tion to the ideal of universal necessity, interrupted 
or variable laws are contingent. Here, in fact, we 
touch the grounds, as well as the limits/ of deter- 
minism, which is never more than a deduction 
from the axiom of the absolute rationality of 


things, and never reaches the level of a truth 
scientifically proved. 

6. Contingency - in the ideas of freedom them- 
selves. — While the ultimate cognizable source of 
the idea of law, and, therefore, of unconditional 
necessity also, lies in the ideas of freedom, abso- 
lute value, and validity, yet the particular ele- 
ments of that ideal order cannot be regarded as 
in themselves necessary. Our observation does 
not carry us beyond an actual control of the soul 
by ideas bearing this or that interpretation, but 
we can never derive these from the conception of 
absolute necessity. As regards their form, moral 
ideas may be unconditionally necessary, but their 
content is dependent upon the actual conditions of 
human life. Here we come upon the root of the 
old Scholastic controversy whether the moral laws 
are good because God wills them, or whether God 
wills them because they are good. We thus see 
that the idea of contingency pierces even to the 
deemst sources of all ideas of necessity. 

Tne problem of contingency, then, in its various 
aspects, contains m nuce all the problems of philo- 
sophy, Just as from the opposite side they are all 
contained in the problem of Kationalism. The 
question of contingency is in reality the question 
as to the relation of the irrational to the rational, 
of the actual to the logical, of creation to the eter- 
nity and necessity of tlie world. The reconciliation 
of these opposites is impossible. The actual think- 
ing activity of man consists in a continuous com- 
bination of the antitheses. Absolute Kationalism, 
with Pantheism as its logical conclusion, and abso- 
lute Irrationalism, with its logical consequence of 
the irrelation and incoherence of things, or Poly- 
theism, are alike impossible. The final synthesis 
does not lie within the scope of human thought, 
and all attempts to reach it lead to contradiction. 

In its religious aspect, the idea of contingency 
implies the vitality, multiplicity, and freedom of 
the world in God, and, indeed, the creative freedom 
of God Himself ; while Kationalism, on the other 
hand, signifies the unity of the world, the supremacy 
of the super-sensuous, the comprehension of all 
things in a universal Divine law. Here, again, the 
logical solution lies beyond us. In actual practice, 
it is true, Judseo-Christian Theism takes cognizance 
of both sides at once, and is therefore, speculatively, 
the most fertile religious principle. Even that in- 
terpretation, however, has its incoherences and its 
contradictions. But, in the last resort, it remains 
to be said, such antinomies are ineradicably present 
in every anti-theistic system as well — ^in Pantheism 
and Nominalistic Empiricism alike. 
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E. Troeltsch. 

CONTINUITY (Gr. rb Lat. 

continuation continuum ), — We may perhaps dis- 
tinguish three stages in the history of the notion 
of continuity ; (1) a pre-scientific stage, in which 
the notion is no more than a simple description of 
certain obvious facts of sense-experience ; (2) a 
second stage, in which scientific philosophy first 
arrives at an apparently clear and distinct concep- 
tion of the continuous as a peculiar kind of 
ma^itude which cannot be divided into units. 
This stage of reflexion makes its appearance for 
the first time in the Eleatic criticism of the 
assumptions of Pythagorean Geometry, and cul- 
minates in the Philosophy of Aristotle, in which 
the conception of a ‘ uniform continuous motion ’ 
is central for the whole doctrine of Nature. 
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Mathematically, it leads to the sharp contrast 
between Arithmetic as the science of non-continu- 
otts, and Geometry as the study of continuous, 
magnitude, which we iind carried out in the 
elements of Euclid. (3) Tiie tliird stage, repre- 
sented by the labours of the 19th cent, mathe- 
maticians, and embodied in such theories of the 
continuous as those of Dedekind and Georg Cantor, 
consists essentially in the attempt to develop, by 
means of an extension of the notion of number, a 
purely arithmetical conception of the continuum, 
and so to restore the correspondence, broken down 
by Eieatic criticism, between Geometry and Arith- 
metic. That the new mathematical conceptions 
must, as they become more widely known, exercise 
an important influence on the development of 
philosophical thought in general is^ clear, though 
it is perhaps yet too early to predict the precise 
form which that inliuence will take. 

1. The primary notion of continuity,— Here, as 
in all study of the technical concepts of science, we 
have to begin by going back to the liistory of 
Greek thought in its expression in language. As 
abundant evidence proves, the primary notion im- 
plied by crvyex^s is ‘having nothing between,’ 
‘ presenting no sensible gap,’ ‘ hanging together.’ 
Thus, with reference to space, we find Thucydides 
speaking of the siege-works at Platsea as ^wexv 
oiK'nimra^ ‘ buildings without a gap,’ which, as he 
goes on to say, looked like an unbroken wall 
(hi. 21). So, with reference to time, in the medical 
writers of the 5th cent, crwexets irvperol, ‘ non- 
remitting fevers,’ are distinguished from Biakei- 
Tovres Tvperolj ‘periodical fevers,’ and in Thucydides 
(v. 85) a ^vvex^^ or ‘ uninterrupted address,’ 
is contrasted with a free conference, in which each 
point made by one party is immediately answered 
by the spokesman of the other. In all these eases 
we are dealing with a simple experience not yet 
coloured by scientific reflexion. Every one knows 
the difference between an unbroken line and a 
series of dots with sensible intervals between them, 
between a steady persisting pain and one which 
comes and goes, between the flight of a missile and 
that of a bird. The former seem to ‘hang to- 
gether,’ the latter do not j and it is this sensible 
‘hanging together’ which the plain man has in 
mind when he speaks of the former as ‘ continuous.’ 
So far no distinction has been made between a 
‘ continuous ’ and a ‘ discrete ’ kind of magnitude, 
one which cannot, and one which can, be broken 
up into ultimate units, themselves indivisible. 
The plain man, for instance, would not object to 
talking of a ‘ continuous ’ series of integers (e.^. 
those from 1 to 10), though he commonly looks on 
an integer as a ‘collection of ones’ (exactly as 
Aristotle did). He would call the series ‘ broken ’ 
only if one of the members were left out. 

2. The Pythagorean Mathematics and the 
Eieatic criticism ; views of Plato and Aristotle. 
— Serious reflexion on the presuppositions in- 
volved in the notion of the ‘ unbroken ’ first meets 
us in the criticism of the Eieatic philosophers of 
the 5th cent, on the mathematical and cosmological 
views of their Pythagorean neighbours. Amid all 
the uncertainty which surrounds the reconstruction 
oi early Pythagoreanism, one thing seems cer- 
tain. The Pythagoreans were primarily interested 
ill Arithmetic because they saw in it the key to 
the interpretation of Nature. In particular, fhey 
looked on Geometry, the foundation of all genuine 
physical science, as an application of Arithmetic. 

‘ Things are made up of numbers ’ because they are 
endowed with geometrical form and magnitude, 
and are therefore ultimately made of points, and a 
point is simply a * unit having position ’ (fiovh^ dicriv 
^ovva). The point dilfers from the ‘unit,’ or 
‘number 1,’ only in the additional peculiarity that 


it ‘has position.’ Hence, since a whole number 
{dptefids) is simply a ‘collection of units,’ and since 
a geometrical figure is a collection of ‘ units having 
position,’ there is an absolute correspondence be- 
tween Arithmetic, the science of number, and 
Geometry. This is why, in the Pythagorean 
scheme of the sciences, retained by Plato in the 
Republic and Epinomis, Arithmetic is made to 
take precedence of Geometry. The later arrange- 
ment, followed by Euclid— in which Geometry, so 
far as it can he pursued without the study of 
ineommensurables, comes first (hks. i.-iv. vi.), 
Arithmetic next (hks. vii.-ix.), and then the theory 
of surds (bk. x.)— is due to the effects of the 
i criticism of which we have now to speak. 

The Pythagorean doctrine itself led very directly 
to consequences which were fatal to its own assump- 
tions. If lines are simply made up of an integral 
number of ‘ units,’ it ought to be possible in theory 
to answer the question how many points there are 
in any given terminated line. In other words, all 
lines ought to be commensurable, since the ‘ unit ’ 
measures them all without remainder, just as any 
two integers, even if prime to each other, yet have 
1 as their G.C.M. But an immediate consequence 
of the ‘Pythagorean theorem ’ (Euci. i. 47) itself is 
that there is no assignable whole number of ‘ units ’ 
in the base of the equilateral right-angled triangle. 

In other words, is incommensurable with any 
integer. If the Pythagoreans employed a strictly 
scientific method for their crowning achievement — 
the inscription of the dodecahedron in the sphere— 
they must likewise have known the construction 
of the ‘golden section’ (Eucl. ii. II), which intro- 
duces us to another ‘ irrational ’ magnitude, /Jo. 
The legends which assert that Hippasus of Rhegium 
was drowned by the brotherhood for revealing one 
or other of these facts show how acutely the 
Pythagoreans felt the contradiction between their 
assumption and their conclusion. Hence, it is not 
wonderful that their critics should have pressed it 
to the utmost. Parmenides (fl. c. 475 B.a, accord- 
ing to Plato) had already attacked their funda- 
mental position by asserting in his poem that, 
since (‘what is not,’ ‘empty space’) is a 
pure unreality, rb i6v (‘what is,^ ‘’body’) cannot 
he divided at all, because it is ttoLv (‘all 

hanging together ’), and ibv Uvn (‘ what is 

touches what is ’). In other words, a body cannot 
be made up of ‘units.’ Similarly he had denied 
the reality of all temporal succession. Time is not 
made up of ‘ moments,’ because what is ‘never was 
and never will be, since it is now^ all at once, one, 
unbroken ’ (ivel vvv bpod Trdv, crupe%^s). This 
conclusion would be immeasurably strengthened 
by the discovery of surd or ‘irrational’ lengths 
{i.e. lengths which have not, to the unit of measure- 
ment we assume, the Xdyos, or ratio^ of one whole 
number to another). We may put the difficulty 
thus. The Pythagorean conception of the point as 
a ‘unit’ of length involves the view that, if on a 
terminated straight line AB we mark off points 
corresponding to the successive integers, we have 
only to make our unit of length sufficiently small 
{i.e. to take our successive points near enough 
together) to exhaust all the points of the line. 
The discovery of a single ‘ surd ’ length is enough 
to show that this is false. However close together 
we take our points, we shall never have included 
one which lies from the origin at a distance equal 
to the diagonal of. a square on the ‘ unit’ length ; 
or again, there will not be among them any point 
at which a straight line is divided in ‘ extreme and 
mean ratio.’ Such a conclusion would, of course, 
he destructive of Geometry, because it would 
invalidate some of its most fundamental construc- 
tions. How far the study of surds was advanced 
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in the 5tli cent, we do not know, bnt probably not 
far, since in the Themtetus (p. 147 D ft*) Plato 
assumes the d^covery of the successive quadratic 
surds from a/ 3 to y'l? to have been a recent 
achievement of his Mends, Theodorus, Themtetus, 
and the younger Socrates. Plato and his school 
are known to have given much attention to the 
subject, which was especially advanced by Them- 
tetus, and an incidental reference in the early 
Peripatetic tract on ‘ Indivisible Lines * shows us 
that they had ali’eady examined and named at 
least two of the types of surd expressions studied 
in Euclid x. — ^the S'^d the d/c Svotp dpofidrmv. 

But, even without the explicit study of surd 
magnitudes, results equally fatal to tlie Pytha- 
gorean identification of Geometry with applied 
Arithmetic can be derived from the argument from 
infinite divisibility, and it was this argument which 
was specially pressed home by Parmenides’ pupil, 
Zeno of Elea (fl. c. 450, according to Plato). To 
appreciate Zeno’s employment of the argument, 
we need to bear in mind that what" the Greeks 
called dpiSfids is always a natural whole number or 
integer. (Even in Euclid, the notion of a rational 
fraction does not occur. What we regard as 
rational fractions he always treats as of one 
integer to another.) Now, argued Zeno, any 
length, however small, can be bisected, but no 
number of repeated bisections will ever leave us 
with an indivisible ‘ unit,’ but only with a length 
which can be bisected again. Or, since the argu- 
ment shows that the ‘units’ in any length must ; 
be infinitely numerous, if the ‘ unit’ has any 
ma^itiide at all, every length will be infinite, : 
while, if we take the ‘ units ’ to be zeros, every 
length will be infinitely small, since the sum of an 
infinity of zeros is still zero. Yet again, if a point 
has magnitude, the addition or subtraction of one j 
point will alter th,e length of a line, while, if the j 
point can he added or subtracted without affecting ! 
the length of the line, it has no magnitude, and is | 
nothing at all (see the fragments of Zeno in Diels, i 
Vorsokratiker^, i. [1906] 130, 133 f.). The famous i 
‘paradoxes’ of Zeno, dealing with the concept of j 
motion (for which see Diels, cit p. 131 f. j i 
Burnet, Early Gr. F/iilosophy% 366-369 ; Mil- 
hand, Les PhUosophes-gdo77iStres de la Grdce, pp. 
130-140), are all aimed at the same notion of space 
and time as made up of minima of length and 
duration, and, as against this conception, are 
unanswerable. They do not, however, really prove 
all that Zeno meant they should. 

From Plato (Fa^'meiiides, 12% D) we learn that 
Zeno’s object was to ‘ reinforce ’ the doctrine of 
Parmenides that ‘ the All is One,’ by showing that 
the rival theory that it is Many leads to absurd 
results. He meant, then, to show that space and 
time cannot be continua of points or moments. 
Ail that he really proved was that they cannot 
consist of points or moments wliieh themselves 
have magnitude, that the ‘ elements ’ of a con- 
tinuum cannot be ‘ units ’ homogeneous -vvith the 
continuum constructed out of them. He has, in 
fact, shown that there must be more points on the 
line, more moments in the shortest lapse of time, 
than there are members of the series of natural 
numbers, or, what comes to the same thing, that, 
though every continuum is infinitely divisible, 
infinite divisibility is not an adequate criterion of 
continuity. He has not shown that the number- 
system itself is not capable of an extension which 
would make it possible to establish a genuine, one- 
to-one correlation hetw^een its members and all the 
points of a terminated straight line. Since, how- 
ever, the Greeks had no conception of any method 
of constructing numbers other than the adding of 
successive units to an aggregate, the efiect of Zeno’a 
criticism was, in time, to eTfect a complete revolu- 


tion in their conception of Geometry. Plato, 
indeed, clings to the old view of number as the 
foundation of Geometry, but that was probably, as 
we shall see, merely because he did not share the 
common view which identified number with wdiole 
number. But the Academy, \vhose results are 
represented for us by the work of Euclid (the last 
of a series of ffTot%eiwraC, all whose predecessors 
seem to have been connected with the Platonic 
school), re-arranged the curriculum of Mathematics 
in a way which can have been due only to the 
Eleatic criticism. In the final form given to the 
<rTot%€«t, or A-B-C, of the subject by Euclid, Plane 
i Geometry comes first (bks. i.-vi.), embracing the 
theory oi Proportion as re-cast by Eudoxus, so as 
to make it applicable to incommensurables and 
commemsurables alike (bk. v.), then Arithmetic 
(where all the magnitudes are ex hypotliesi com- 
mensurable [bks. vii.-ix*]), then the study of 
Incommensurables (which, for the Greeks, meant 
expressions involving quadratic surds [bk, x.]), 
finally Solid Geometry, culminating in the inscrip- 
tion of the dodecahedron (bks. xi.-xiii.}. The 
eifect is that the question of the commensurability 
or incommensurability of the lines dealt with is 
never raised in the books which treat of Plane 
Geometry. Only once does Euclid in tliese books 
explicitly undertake the construction of a surd 
magnitude — viz. in ii. 11, the construction of the 
* golden section,’ wdiich had to be dealt with early 
because it is required for the inscription of the 
pentagon (iv. 11), and this in its turn for that of 
the dodecahedron (xiii. 17). In ii. 11 alone is it 
tacitly presupposed that a straight line possesses a 
continuity which is more than the capacity for 
being infinitely divided into aliquot parts, and it 
is interesting to see that the scholia to the pro- 
position (Euclid, ed, Heiberg, v. 248-251) specially 
call attention to the fact that the ‘problem cannot 
be represented by numbers,’ ‘ is not explicable by 
counters.’ We may note that the researches of 
the Academy into ‘ irrationals,’ as represented by 
Euclid X., do not go beyond the consideration of 
various types of surds involving the extraction of 
a square root. This limitation is, in fact, the 
theoretical counterpart of the practical restriction 
to constructions which can he carried out with 
ruler and compass, for ‘an analytical expression is 
capable of construction by ruler and compass only 
when it can be derived from given magnitudes by 
a finite number of rational operations and square 
roots, since the intersection of two straight lines, 
of two circles, of a straight line and a circle, is 
always equivalent to a rational operation or the 
extraction of a square root’ (F. Klein, Vortrcige 
iiher ausgetadhUen Fragen der Elementargeomett'ie^ 
Leipz. 1895, ad in it . ). A further discovery of the 5th 
cent., which, if itcouldhave been followed up, would 
have been even more fatal to the old arithmetical 
treatment of Geometry,- was that of the so-called 
(niadratrix {rerpayciiPl^ovcra), made by Hippias of 
Elis. This curve, which gets its name from the 
fact that, if it could be mechanically described, 
it would solve the problem of ‘ squaring the 
circle, V has for its equation in polar co-ordinates 

- _ ^ ^ and is thus the first example in 

Greek mathematics of a transcendental function. 

Summing up, we may say that the actual effect 
of the Eleatic criticisTu was to establish a sharp 
; distinction between number, as composed of * units,’ 
and pL4y€do^ ( * continuous magnitude ’), which has no 
‘ unit ’ or ‘ minimum.’ A number is simply 
jjLopdBoiPs an ‘aggregate of ones’ (Euclid vii, def. 
1, 2), and consequently any two mimbers have a 
‘ common measure.’ The straight line, being in- 
finitely divisible into lesser straight lines, has no 
‘univ and hence two such lines often have no 
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^ common measure/ and are therefore meommensnr- 
able. The point Is pat very clearly in the intro- 
ductory scholium to Euclid x. (Heiberg, v. 415) : 

‘The Pythagoreans first began to investigate commensnra- 
bility, being the first to discover it from their study of numbers. 
For, whereas the number 1 is a common measure of all numbers, 
they failed to find a common measure of magnitudes (fieyeBiav). 
The reason is that any number, however you divide it, leaves 
you with a least part which admits no further division. But no 
magnitude, though you divide it ad in/imtom, leaves you with 
a part which is a minimum . . . but only with a part which can 
itself be divided ad iryXm’tom.* 

Thus, owing to the criticism of Zeno, infinite 
divisibility came to be regarded as the sufficient 
criterion of continuity. In language the effect of 
the polemic was that the old definition of the point 
as a ‘ unit with position,’ which we know to be 
Pythagorean, was replaced by^ that which now 
stands at the opening of Euclid’s *A 

point is that which has no parts ’ {a-rjiiGUv ^a-rip o5 
fjL^pos oiiBiv). In fchus being indivisible the point 
does not, of course, differ tom the ‘unit/ or 
‘ number 1 ’ (cf. Plato, BeptiUic, 525 E), but 

it can no longer be called fiovisy because it is now 
clearly seen that, unlike the ‘ unit/ the point cannot 
be a ‘ measure ’ of anything. Hence in Plato and 
Aristotle /Aoi>ds always means the numher 1 ; for 
‘point’ Aristotle always s^s o-yjfieLov or crriyfi'^, 
while Plato (see Aristotle, Metaph. A 992% 21) em- 
ployed the designation dpxb ‘the beginning 

of the line.’ There are perhaps still perceptible 
traces of 5th cent, opposition to the consequences 
which Zeno had drawn from infinite divisibility. 
Protagoras, like Zeno, a member of the Periclean 
circle, argued, in ‘refutation’ of the geometers, 
that a circle and tangent have a stretch, not a 
single point, in common (Aristotle, Metaph, B 997^ 
85). This looks like an attempt to deny the 
infinite divisibility of the line, and to identify the 
minimum visibile with the unit of extension, and 
thus to get rid of the notion of incommensurability. 
Hence it may be, as Burnet has suggested (op. 

188), that the formula Protagoras chose for his 
relativism, ‘ Man is the measure of all things,’ was 
influenced by opposition to the new doctrine of 
magnitudes which have ‘ no common measure. ’ The 
anti-mathematical argument of Protagoras led to a 
rejoinder tom his greater townsman Democritus, in 
the catalogue of whose works draTO up in the 1st 
cent, A.D. by Thrasyllus we find one on ‘the con- 
tact of the circle and the sphere,’ and another on 
‘ irrational lines.’ According to Plato and Aristo- 
phanes {Clouds^ 144 ff.), who are unwillingly 
confirmed by Xenophon {Mem, iv. vii. 3, 5), 
Socrates, too, was among the mathematicians, and 
it may be noted that in the three chief places 
where Plato makes him exhibit mathematical 
interests {Meno, 82-85 B, ThecBtetus^ 148 AB, 
BepuhliCi 546 BC) a problem involving surd mag- 
nitudes is, in each case, under consideration. 

Plato’s attitude towards the problem raised by 
the discovery of surds, and the recognition that 
the infinitely divisible cannot be made of ‘units,’ 
is, at first sight, perplexing. He is deeply in- 
terested in the study of surd expressions, and fully 
aware of the infinite divisibility of but 

refuses to take the step of severing Geometry from 
Arithmetic, and of selecting elementary Plane 
Geometry (which can he studied without any re- 
ference to the existence or non-existence of ‘units ’) 
as the subject with which Mathematics should 
begin. To the last he insists that Arithmetic, the 
theory of numbers, is the foundation on which all 
other branches of Mathematics should he based, ^ 
and the clue to their meaning. We can exempt ! 
him tom the charge of inconsequence only by 
supposing that his retention of Arithmetic as the 
corner-stone of Mathematics was due to a convic- 
tion that ‘ number ’ is not exhausted by the series 
of the natural numbers, the jnopadLKol dpiBfioi, or 


numbers made up of units, which Aristotle always 
asserts are the only numbers there are. If the 
concept of number be widened so as to take in the 
surds, so Plato probably thought, we may still 
adhere to the notion of one-to-one correspondence 
I of the points on a terminated line with the mem- 
bers of the number-series, without incurring any 
of the difficulties which were fatal to the old 
Pythagorean geometry. (Just so, our ordinary 
Analytical Geometry rests on assuming such a 
correspondence of the points of the line with the 
complete series of the real numbers.) That Plato 
had formed some such conception of a possible 
extension of the concept of number seems clear from 
more than one consideration. The suggestion, as 
Milhaud has shown {op. cit. bk. ii. ch. 5), explains 
why Aristotle regards it as a capital point against 
Plato to insist that there is no way of generating 
numbers except by the addition of units, and why so 
much is made in Metaphysics M of the complaint 
that the ‘ numbers ’ of which the Platonic ‘ Ideas ’ 
are composed are not all o'u/ipX'jyrof, commensurable 
with one another. Aristotle is, in efiect, complain- 
ing tha_^Plato’s theory presents us with expressions 
like *y2, a/S, a + sjb, and the like ; whereas he 
himself holds that there is no place for them in the 
number-series, just as Euclid is always careful to 
speak of such magnitudes as iieyidfi^ and to sym- 
bolize them by straight lines and rectangles. 
Positive evidence to the same efi'eet is furnished by 
a remarkable passage of one of Plato’s latest 
works, the Epinomis, the point of which is to 
maintain that all Mathematics is really the study 
of the generation and properties of numbers {Epin, 
990 On.). We are particularly told here that the 
names ‘geometry’ and ‘stereometry’ are alto- 
gether misleading, and the former is said to be 
‘extremely absurd.’ ‘Geometry’ is ‘manifestly 
an assimilation, effected by reference to surfaces, 
of numbers which are not in their own nature 
similar’; and ‘stereometry’ is the ‘study of 
numbers raised to the third power, and similar to 
the nature of the solid, where again those which 
are dissimilar are made similar by a further 
device.’ (The passage should he read in Burnet’s 
edition, the only one in which the text has not been 
perverted by editorial dullness. ) 

The passage just quoted represents the highest 
development of the Platonic theory of number. It 
is clearly an attempt to vindicate for the number- 
series itself the same character of a continuum as 
that which belongs to the straight line, by finding 
room in it for numbers answering to the irrational 
lengths of Geometry, If we followed out Plato’s 
suggestions in his own spirit, what they would lead 
to would be something of the following kind. 
Taking a terminated straight line, we might first 
assign the co-ordinates 0 and 1 to its end-points. 
Then, by infinitely repeated division, we should 
get one and only one point corresponding to each 
rational fraction between 0 and 1. Then, by in- 
serting further points corresponding to all the 
irrationals between 0 and 1, we should obtain 
points corresponding to the whole series of algebraic 
numbers. The resulting number-series would not, 
however, exhaust the points on the line, and would 
therefore not possess the continuity of the point- 
series, since it would contain no terms wliose 
co-ordinates are transcendental numbers, though 
it would contain an infinity of points not obtain- 
able by the process of repeated division. 

Aristotle’s statement that Plato refused to speak 
of ‘ points,’ but called them instead ‘ the beginning 
of the line,’ seems to indicate another attempt to 
face a difficulty inherent in the current conception 
of whole number. From the earliest times of 
Pythagoreanism downwards, we find it regularly 
assumed that the number-series must begin with 1, 
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the 'unit.* But the criticism of Zeno had shown 
that %ve cannot think of the ‘ point ^ as a ‘unit 
length.’ If the correspondence between Geometry 
and Arithmetic is to be kept up, as Plato wished 
it to be, "we must begin our number-series with 
something which answers to a zero of magnitude 
in Geometry ; the first number must be 0, not 1. 
It was, no doubt, this character of the point as a 
zero which led Plato to avoid recognizing it as a 
distinct entity, and to call it ‘ the beginning of the 
line.’ It seems most probable, however, that he 
did not clearly draw the right conclusion that, in 
the same way, 0 is the beginning of the numfor- 
series. More probably he thought of the point, 
as Xenocrates xs known to have done, as an ‘ infini- 
tesimal line,’ and must be added to the list of 
thinkers like Leibniz, who have been led astray in 
their theory of the continuous by this phantasm of 
a thing which is somehow at once something and 
nothing. 

Further interesting contributions are made to 
the theory of continuity in the puzzling dialogue 
Parmenides. Witliout raising the question of the 
purport of the dialogue as a whole, we may note 
the references made in its antinomies to the 
difficulty of regarding a continuum as constructed 
out of real elements. We may take first the treat- 
ment of ‘contact’ (p. 148 Dffi). When a number 
of things are in contact, each ‘ lies next to ’ 

KeiraC) that which is in contact with it; e.g, if a 
straight line is made up of distinct ‘ units ’ in con- 
tact with one another, the units must leave no 
gaps between them, and each must have a definite 
‘ next adjacent ’ unit. In modern phraseology, the 
line must be a ‘ well-ordered ’ assemblage of points. 
Hence, in a series of n members there must be 
(?z-l) contacts. It is therefore inferred that, ‘if 
there is not number in rk dWa ’ (the things ‘ other 
than the One,’ ‘the Many ’), the ‘One’ cannot ‘be 
in contact with them.’ For Geometry this plainly 
means that, if the points on the line are not ‘ units ’ 
(and the criticism of Zeno had shown that they are 
not), no point on a line has an immediately 
adjacent or next point. Since every integer has 
a nexi integer in the actual number-series, this 
means that the points on a terminated straight 
line, taken in the order of their distances from one 
of the end-points, cannot be symbolized bj the | 
series of integers. Continuity, as exhibited in the ' 
line, must be something other than the mere un- 1 
broken succession of the whole number-series 1, 2, 3, 

. . . . Later on (155 E-157 B), we have an argu- 

ment to show that the very concep tof change leads to 
the thought of time as a series of ‘ moments’ which 
have no duration, just as the points on a line have 
no extension. When a body which was moving 
comes to rest, or mce mrsa, there is a transition 
from the one state to the other. This cannot take 
place ‘in time,’ t.e. there is no interval, however 
small, in which the body is neither moving nor at 
rest, but passing out of motion into rest ; in any 

f 'ven interval it is either moving or stationary. 

ence the transition occupies no duration, but 
happens instantaneously, and we are compelled to 
form the ‘ paradoxical ^ (dtroTros) conception of the 
‘instantaneous’ {rh 4^at<pv7}s). The paradox seems 
to lie in the fact that it is hard to decide whether 
the moment at which the velocity 0 is reached 
should be counted as the last moment of motion or 
as the first moment of rest. We must, in the one 
case, think of t!ie time during which the body moves 
as having no last moment, in the other of the time 
during which it is stationary as having no first 
moment — an immediate consequence of the con- 
sideration that no moment has a ‘ next ’ moment. 

In Aristotle we meet with none of the anticipa- 
tions of a riper thought which fascinate us in Plato, 
but we have, by way of compensation, a very 


explicit account of continuity, in so far as infinite 
divisibility may be taken as a sufficient criterion 
of it. The notion is fundamental in the Aristotelian 
system, because the steady and uninterrupted pro- 
cess of the development of latent potentialities 
into actualities, which, for Aiistotle, constitutes 
‘Nature,’ depends in the last resort upon the uni- 
form and continuous movement of the heavens, 
and continuous movement demands the continuity 
of time and space. Hence any denial of the con- 
tinuity of extension, duration, and movement is 
fatal to Aristotle’s whole Naturphilosophie, The 
tract on the Categories gives us the general view 
current in Academic circles and presupposed by the 
more special discussions in Aristotle’s discourses 
on ‘ Physics.’ rd w6u-ov (quantum) has two species 
r6 ditoparixipov (elsewhere also rb diaiperSp)^ ‘ the 
discrete’; and rb crwex^s, * the continuous.’ The 
vital difference between them is that the ‘parts’ 
i/jLbpta) of the ‘dJBGTete^ quantum have no KOLvbs 
hpoSf or ‘common boundary,’ at which they join; 
e»g» 10 (for Aristotle always confuses the number 
of a collection with the collection itself, and many 
of Ms attacks on Plato arise from inability to 
see that, though there are many pairs of things 
in the world, there is only one number 2, and this 
number itself is not a ‘ pair ’) consists of 7 3, but 

no one of the ‘ units ’ of the 7 is identical with any 
unit of the 3. But the ‘ parts ’of a ‘ continuous ’ 
quantum always have such a ‘ common boundary,’ 
which, in the case of the line, is a point ; i.e. when 
the terminated straight line AB is divided at C, 
the writer reckons C as belonging both to AC, of 
which it is the last point, and to CB, of which it is 
the first, thus illogically counting the one point C 
twice over. Similarly with time : the present 
moment ‘joins on’ ((rvpdTrrec) both to the past and 
to the future. It may be taken either as the first 
or as the last moment of an unbroken time-series. 
This is the really important point in the distinction 
drawn for us between the two kinds of quanta^ 
since it implies, of course, that the a-wexbs vlcrov or 
continuum is infinitely divisible, and therefore does 
not consist of units or minima. It is added that 
not ail continua are composed of parts which ‘ have 
position’; e.g. since the past, present, and future 
are not all co-existent, no part of time is ‘anywhere* 
relatively to the rest. The parts have not position, 
hut only ‘order’ (r<i|ty), and so far resemble the 
members of the whole number-series. (We must 
not, of course, press this analogy too far, since it 
would lead to the view that the ‘ parts’ of time form 
a ‘well-ordered’ aggregate, in which each term 
has an immediately next term. Time would then 
he made up of minima of duration, and would wojf he 
continuous in the writer’s sense {Categories^ 5^-6^.) 

More characteristic is the account given in 
pkgsics A 1020% *J ■— 'nrbaov (quantum) means 
‘that which can he divided into constituents in- 
herent in it, whereof each is one and “this”’ (rb 
diacpirbv eh ivvwdpxovTa, S>v SKdrepov ij ^Kacrrop ^p ri 
ml rbde tl ire^vKep etvai [1020% 8]). Such a quantum 
is a 7rX7]6oSf or assemblage, if it can he numbered ; 
a p^yedos if it can only be measured. Thus a 
TrXi]0os can be divided into countable non-con- 
tiniious elements, hut a pMyeBos only into continua. 
(We cannot, e.g., divide a line into points, but only 
into lesser lines, so that infinite divisibility is 
taken as the criterion of peyedos, ‘continuous 
quantity.’) A delimited {7r€Tr€pa<riJ,hQv) a 

whole number ; a delimited peyedos is a line, sur- 
face, or body, according to the number of its 
dimensions. Thus there is only one kind of magni- 
tude which is continuous in its own right (mS* abrb) 
— extension. Time and movement are continua, 
not in their own right, but derivatively (/card 
(rvfi^€^7}K6s), in virtue of their connexion with the 
fiiyedos per se, extension. Since the trajectory of 
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a moving body is a continuum, the motion is a con- 
tinuum also, and therefore also the time occupied 
in the transit. A fuller, but logically uiisatis- 
factoiy, account is given in the The 

Eieatics had held that the continuous is indivisible 
(a theory which meets us again in Si>inoza). Aris- 
totle points out that, on the contrary, only the 
continuous is infinitely divisible 10). So we 

are told in bk. T that * motion ’ {the fundamental 
category of a science of ‘Nature’) is generally 
held (5o/cei) to be one of the continua, and it is 
in the continuous that the ‘infinite’ first makes 
itself noticeable. Hence, those who give defini- 
tions of continuity commonly presuppose the con- 
cept of the infinite, on the ground tnat ‘ what is 
divisible ad infinitum is continuous ’ (200^, 18). The 
point that the one primary continuum is spatial 
recurs in bk. A, ch. xi. Time is relative to change 
{fiera^oXif}), since it is only where we perceive 
change that we are conscious of duration. If the 
‘seven sleepers’ woke up, they would not be aware 
that time had elapsed during their sleep. They 
would ‘ connect the former no^o with the subsequent 
noWi and make one of them,’ To know wdiat time 
is, we have to ask in what way it is related to 
motion {ri rijs iirriv). fiut what moves, 

moves from somewhere to somewhere. The 
character of motion depends on that of the path it 
traverses. Motion is thus continuous because its 
path is so, and time is continuous because motion 
IS. Time is ‘ the number of motion in respect of 
before and after’ (220% 24). The use of the word 
‘ number ’ is unhappy, since Aristotle is never tired 
of insisting that there are no numbers hut the 
fxovadiKbs the whole numbers made by 

addition of imits ; and the definition, taken strictly, 
is thus inconsistent with the view that there is no 
minimum of duration. The Platonic account (see 
TimmuSi 37 D, and the Academic collection of 6poi) 
that time is the measure {jisrpov) of motion, which 
Aristotle sometimes repeats, is thus much more 
accurate. 

W e finally reach Aristotle’s own formal definition 
of rb (Twexh in' ' Physics E 227% where it is given 
as the last resultant of a whole series of previous 
definitions. Things are ‘ together ’ {aya) when they 
are in ‘one and the same primary place’ {iv hi 
rdircp TTpibrip), i.6. enclosed in the same circum- 
ambient surface. Two things of which the ex- 
tremities are ‘ together ’ are ‘ in contact,’ or ‘ touch ’ 
each other. A thing is ‘ between ’ {yera^ij) two 
others, when something which is continuously 
changing arrives at it ‘ before it reaches the end of 
the process of change’ (ie. C is between A and B, 
if, in moving continuously from A to B, you pass 
C before reaching B, Thus the ‘ derivative ’ notion 
of continuous movement is illogically employed to 
define the ‘ primary ’ continuum of extension !). 
We now define ‘next after,’ and ‘immediately 
adherent.’ A term in an ordered series is ‘next 
after ’ {i<pe^7]s] another when there is no term of the 
same kind between them. The phrase ‘ adherent 
to’ {ixfilGvov) means both ‘next after’ a given term 
and ‘in contact’ with it (d tv i<pe^Tjs h dTrrrjrai), 
Finally, continuity is a special case of immediate 
adherence, wdiicli arises when the two ‘ends’ 
(Tripara) of things which immediately adhere become 
one and identical (X^ 7 w 5’ elvai crvvexh Hrav ra^rb 
yhijrai kgX h rb harepov v^pas ots dwrovrai). Alex- 
ander of Aphrodisias, as we learn from Simplicius, 
found this passage hard to interpret, and with good 
reason. Apart from the logical hysteron proteron 
already noted, there is a further difficulty involved 
in the definitions of ‘together’ and ‘contact.’ 
What is meant by ‘ tlie same primary place ’ ? 
Simplicius escapes from Alexander’s uncertainty 
as to whether the notion of continuity is not 
tacitly presupposed by such a plirase only by giving 


it a purely relative sense ; it may mean at will 
‘in the same town,’ ‘the same house,’ ‘the same 
room, ’ etc. In fact, it has no definite meaning at 
all. The same defect attaches to the subsequent 
definitions, which depend on that of ‘ together,’ 
Two things are ‘ in contact ’ when their extremities 
are ‘ together.’ And such contact may exist with- 
out continuity. The extremities, [as in tb e case of 
things which are merely ‘adherent,’ may be 
‘together’ and yet remain distinct. Such a defini- 
tion does not satisfy our geometrical notion of 
‘ contact.’ However smaii^ we take the ‘ primary 
place ’ of the two extremities to be, so long as the 
extremities remain distinct, there is no contact. 
However small the distance between a straight 
line and a circle may be, so long as it remains 
finite at all, the straight line is not a tangent ; it 
becomes a tangent only when there is one point, 
and only one, which lies both on the circle and on 
the straight line. Tims, surfaces which ‘ adhere’ 
must be absolutely identical. Aristotle is, in fact, 
assuming (with an eye to his astronomical theories) 
that we can have a set of concentric spheres en- 
closed within one another so that no space is left 
between the convexity of one and the concavity of 
the next outermost, and yet that the convexity and 
the concavity remain distinct surfaces. But this 
is geometrically impossible. 

lire one point of real interest which emerges 
from the discussion is the hint of a connexion 
between the notion of continuity and that of series. 
As Aristotle states the connexion, it is open to un- 
answerable criticism, since the very impossibility of 
dividing the continuous into ‘units’ shows that a 
continuum, as given, cannot consist of members 
each having a ‘next following term,’ but the main 
idea has borne remarkable fruit in our own days in 
Cantor’s ‘ ordinal ’ definition of the continuum, and 
a striking attempt has been made by Zernielo (in 
Mathematisehe Annale^v, LIX. iv. 514 fl‘,) to show 
that any continuous series {e,g» that of the points 
on a terminated straight line) permits of an arrange- 
ment of its members such that every one has a 
‘next following’ member. That no member of 
such a series as given in experience has a ‘ next’ 
member is, with laudable inconsistency, insisted 
on by Aristotle himself. ‘ Nothing continuous can 
be made out of indivisibles, e.g. a line cannot be 
made out of points’ [Phys, Z 231% 24). For, by 
definition, the extremities (^crxara) of things which 
are continuous coalesce, but an indivisible point or 
moment has no extremities. The consequence is 
that the line cannot ‘ consist of’ points, since even 
by infinitely repeated division we can only t break 
it up into lesser lines, which are, again, divisible. 

can be divided only into (rwexv, or, as 
Bradley has put it, space (and time) are ‘lengths 
of lengths of — nothing that we can find ’ {Appear- 
ance and Reality'^, London, 1897, p. 37). On the 
straight line, e.g,, we can find nothing but points, 
yet it is not a series or class of points, but some- 
thing more, though what that something is we 
cannot say. This leads Aristotle to break with 
the Platonic view that Arithmetic, Geometry, and 
Kinematics form a single science with a single 
body of postulates. ‘Physics,’ so he unhappily 
concludes, is distinct from Mathematics, and 
Mathematics itself falls into two distinct doctrines, 
each with its own peculiar postulates — the theory 
of the ditapicTfihov wdcrov, or number, Arithmetic ; 
and Geometry, the theory of the crwexh ttoo-ov — 
and it is a logical fallacy to attempt to prove a 
conclusion which belongs to the one science from 
the postulates of the other {ovk &pa eo-nv dXkov 
yhom pera^dvra det^ai, oXov rb yewfierpiKhv dpidiiTpriKrj, 
Anal. Post. A 75% 38). Zeno has at last come by 
his rights, in spite of Aristotle’s personal failure to 
appreciate Ms historical significance. 
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To consider the way in which Aristotle goes on to develop the 
view that the regnlar and continuous development from potenti- 
ality to actuality which makes up the life of Nature, as we see 
it in the evolution of the adult organism from the germ, and of 
the germ, iu turn, from the adult organism, or even in any 
steady qualitative change from one ‘ opposite * {e.g. white, hot, 
dry) to its contrary (black, cold, moist), depends upon the 
domination of Nature by the unending ‘uniform* and con- 
tinuous circular revolutions of the celestial spheres— would take 
us too far from our immediate 'subject. We may merely note 
that it is an indispensable feature of this view that these re- 
volutions are ‘ irreversible,* and always take place not only with 
uniform velocity, but in the same sense, since a sudden reversal 
w'ould be equivalent to a momentary breach of continuity. The 
moving body would, Aristotle thinks, have to be twice at the 
same point X, if X is to be both the goal of the movement in 
one direction and the starting-point for the movement in the 
other. Motion in a straight line without reversal is excluded by 
the assumed JBnitude of the universe, and thus, according to 
Aristotle, only the circle remains, since it is the only; curve 
of which ‘every part is congruent with every other,* i.e. the 
only curve of constant curvature. (For all this, see Physics 
de CmlOy and de General,^ passim \ Metaph. A, chs. vi.-vih.) 

From the special tract agalnstXenocrates and his assumption 
of infinitesimal lines which are indivisible (de Lineis Inseca- 
bilibus, a w^ork of some early Perix>atetic, apparently not Aris- 
totle himself) nothing can be drawn for our purpose, though it 
is historically interesting, as showing that the study of at least 
some of the irrationals examined in Euclid x. goes back to Plato 
and his immediate followers, as does also the notion of the 
‘ infinitesimal.* Some interesting notices are preserved to us 
by Sextus Empiricus, in bk, x. of his attack on Dogmatic 
Philosophers, which reveal the fact that the polemic of the 
Megarian formal logicians against Aristotle’s whole conception of 
the gradual developmentof potentiality into actuality, of which 
we read, e.g,, in Metaphysics @ 1046^>, 29-32, was connected 
with a revival of Zeno’s arguments against motion. Diodorus 
Cronus (Sextus, contra MathematicoSy x. 86) specially attacked 
the notion of a ‘state’ of motion, i.e. a time at which one 
cannot say of a moving material point (an afieph troi/aa, i.e. a 
‘material point,* not an ‘atom* in the sense of Democritus or 
Epicurus, since the atom w^as not a/xepe?) that it is at any 
position, but only that it is moving from one position to another, 
though one can, Diodorus admits, say that such a body must 
have moved, when it is seen first at A and afterwards at B. The 
view of the reality of a ‘ state of movement ’ here attacked is, 
in fact, one of the chief difficulties inherent in Aristotle’s whole 
treatment of continuity. 

Nothing would be gained by following the history 
of the notion of continuity in Greek philosophy 
beyond the time of Aristotle. The Stoics, to be 
sure, influenced later thought considerably by their 
vigorous insistence on the idea of the absolute 
continuity of matter^ but neither they nor the 
Neo-Platonists, whose doctrines may be called 
the final outcome of Greek speculation, added 
anything to what Aristotle had laid down as 
to the logical analysis of the concept of the con- 
tinuous itself. The sharp division between the 
two kinds of irdtra, those which are divisible into 
ultimate ‘units’ (the ‘discrete’ quanta) and those 
which are not (the a-wexfji or continuous irdo-a), 
the adoption of infinite divisibility as the criterion 
of continuity, and the consequent view that in- 
commensurables belong to Geometry and have no 
place in Arithmetic— -Avere the permanent legacy 
from the ancient to the modern pliilosophy of the 
continuous. 

3. Modern attitude. — The general acquiescence 
in Aristotle’s distinctions makes it unnecessary 
to treat at any great length of the views of most 
modern philosopiiers on tlie nature of a continuum. 
For the most part the.se views have been deter- 
mined by the conception of infinite divisibility as 
the sufficient and necessary condition of con- 
tinuity. Even Descartes seems to have been 
blinded to the real difficulties of the subject by 
his familiarity with the practice of employing the 
symbols of Algebra indifferently to denote rational 
and irrational magnitudes. He appears never to 
have asked himself what conception must be 
formed of numbm, if^'vve are to recognize such 
expressions as ^2, and the like as numbers, 
and thus his Gioimtrhj with all its historical im- 
portance, can scarcely be called a contribution to 
the philosophy of Matliematics. Nor does it ap- 
pear that the continuity which he claims for 
matter amounts to more than infinite divisibility, 


the absence of real ‘ atoms ’ or ‘ units ’ of exten- 
sion. _ Hobbes explicitly accepts the Aristotelian 
definition, ‘Continua inter se turn spatia turn 
temper a duo dicuntiir, quorum est ctliq-ua fmi's 
communis ’ (de Corqm'e^ vii. 10} ; ‘ Corpora etiam 
duo . . continua diountur eaclem ratione qua 
duo spatia ’ {;ih. viii. 9). Spinoza even reverts to 
the Eieatic jposition, according to wdiich extension, 
because continuous, is not really divisible at all, 
and is supposed to have parts or elements only by 
an illusion : ‘ Substantia absolute inlinita est in- 
divisibilis ’ (Ethicay i. 13) ; ‘ ex Ms sequitur . . . 
nullam subs tan tiam corporeaxn, quatenus sub- 
stantia est, esse divisibilem ’ {ih. corollarium). 
Hence he infers that qiiantitas is divisible only so 
long as we merely imagine it — i.e. think inaccurately 
about it ; when we form the concejit of it, we see 
it to be ‘ infinita, unica, et indivisibilis ’ (Ethica, 
i. 15, schoL). It should follow that w’e can form 
no concept of a plane, a straight line, or a point— 
a conclusion which would be the rcductio ad 
ahmrdum of Spinozism. Similarly Kant’s critical 
philosophy throws no real light on the nature of 
a continuum. Indeed, if -we take seriously the 
Aesthetik, with its account of the way in which 
the mathematical concepts of space and time are 
generated, we shall clearly be led to think of both 
as composed of minima, and therefore not con- 
tinuous, though, to be sure, this account conflicts 
with the repeated assertion that both are ‘ infinite 
given wholes.’ (The ‘ synthetic unity of apper- 
ception’ cannot help us here, since it is just as 
much manifested in the counting of the units of a 
group of ‘discrete’ quanta as in that ‘drawing’ 
of a line of w'hich Kant has so much to say.) So, 
when we are told in the account of the ‘Sche- 
matism of the pure Concepts of the Understand- 
ing ’ that if we think of any number, e.g, 5 or 500, 
this thought is ‘the representation of a method 
for representing in an image an assemblage con- 
formably to a certain concept,’ we see at once 
that Kant is thinking exclusively of the natural 
integers, which do not form a continuum. How it 
can be true that ‘ the pure image of all magni- 
tudes (quantorum) of the outer sense is space, and 
that of all objects of the senses in general is time,’ 
and that ‘ the pure schema of magnitude {quanti- 
tatis) as a concept is number, which is a repre- 
sentation which comprehends in one the successive 
addition of one to one,’ remains an unsolved mys- 
tery, unless space and time are to be non-continu- 
ous ; and the difficulty is only increased when 
Kant goes on to say that both space and time are 
^quanta continua because no part of them can be 
given, . . , except in such a way that the part 
is once more a space or a time.’ Nothing can 
conceal the fact that Kant is trying to combine 
Aristotle’s denial that a <xvvex<^^ can consist of 
minima with a theory which requires the con- 
struction of space anci time out of such minima. 
He even repeats in this very connexion the old 
criterion of continuity, that it is ‘ that property 
of magnitudes in virtue of which no part of them 
is the minimum (no part simple).’ It is, there- 
fore, not to be wondered at that the ‘ antinomies ’ 
of the Trajiscendental Dialectic have really nothing 
to do with the problems of continuity. What 
their theses presuppose is merely the summation 
of infinite series, and the difficulties Kant pro- 
fesses to find in such a summation exist just as 
much where every term of the series has a next 
term as where it has not; e.g. the difficulty, if 
there is one, about the completion of the synthesis 
exists just as much when we consider 2 as the sum 

of the series 1 + i -p L+ ~ -p ... as when 

we ask “whether the ‘world had a beginning in 
time,’ as Hegel correctly saw. In principle, Kant, 
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like Aristotle, identifies the infinitely divisible 
with the continuous. 

Hegel’s own account is so largely coloured by 
metaphor, and so distorted by his determination 
to prove that every concept is precisely what it 
is not (that, e.y., perfect continuity and absolute 
discreteness are the same thing), that it is far 
from easy to say what his real meaning is. Since, 
however, he supposes Kant’s second antinomy 
(everything must be, and yet cannot be, com- 
posed of simple elepaents) to be concerned with 
continuity [Werlce, hi. 216), he, too, presumably 
means by continuity no more than divisibility ad 
infinitum. His enthusiastic praise of Zeno, and 
of Aristotle’s treatment of the problems of space, 
time, and motion, points to the same conclusion 
{ih. p, 227). The vagueness of Hegel’s notions 
may 1)6 seen from the fact that he actually regards 
the Anzahly or cardinal number, of a group as 
itself a group of ‘ units,’ and asserts that it is at 
once ^ continuous ’ (because it is one group among 
others) and ‘discrete’ (because it is a group of 
units {ih. p. 233 f.j). 

Leibniz may fairly demand separate considera- 
tion, in virtue of the peculiar stress which he lays 
on the Principle of Continuity as fundamental, 
not only for Mathematics, but for Metaphysics. 
This principle, as stated by him, is much more 
than an assertion of the continuity of space, time, 
and motion. Since his philosophy requires a de-' 
nial of the validity of a vacuum, he is led further 
to maintain the continuity of matter against all 
forms^ of the atomic theory. Further, the concep- 
tion is regarded as holdmg not merely of 
nomenay but of the substances or ‘ monads,’ whose 
interrelations and internal self-development are 
the reality of which the extended ana temporal 
world is symbolical. Heal substances form a con- 
tinuous hierarchy, in which each member differs 
from some other by a purely infinitesimal differ- 
ence. Or, as Leibniz himself states the principle 
in a letter to Malebranche, dated 8th Dec. 1692, 
‘datis ordinatis etiam quaesita sunt ordinata et 
consentanea.’ Hence the absolute continuity of 
the series of monads has the continuity of the vari- 
ous ^67^^17 as an immediate consequence (Couturat, 
Logigue de Leihnizy p. 233 fi*.). A special case of 
this principle is the correspondence between soul 
and body, which Leibniz describes as follows 
Couturat, Opusc. et frag, p. 521) ; ‘ God has from 
the beginning constructed soul and body with 
such skill that . . . omnia quae in uno hunt per 
se perfects respondeant omnibus quae in altero 
fiunt.’ As to the nature of the continuity thus 
asserted, we learn much from the dialogue on 
motion composed by Leibniz on his journey of 
1676 to visit Spinoza {op. cit. pp. 694-627). The 
question there raised is whether the moment at 
which a man dies may be regarded as at once the 
last moment at which he is alive and the first at 
which he is dead (as it must be, according to the 
Aristotelian account of rh crvvexh). To say that 
Aristotle’s view is correct seems to violate the law 
of contradiction ; to reject it seems to imply that 
two moments — the last of life and the first of 
death— are immediately adjacent, and, if moments 
can be immediately adjacent, why not points ? 
(ib. p. 601). But we are thus led to conceive of 
extension and time as made up of series of indi- 
visible points and moments [ib. p. 608), and find 
ourselves involved in the ‘labyrinth of the con- 
tinuum.’ For we are forced to say that the number 
of points in the side of a square is infinite, and, 
since we can draw one and only one parallel from 
any point in the diagonal to a given side, and 
since this parallel cuts two of the sides of the 
square in determinate points, the diagonal will 
contain the same number of points as the side, 


and will therefore be equal to it. This Leibniz 
regards as a proof that the line cannot be an 
aggregate of points {ib. p. 611). The number of 
points in each will, in fact, he argues, ^be identical 
with the ‘number of all numbers,’ since in both 
cases it is infinite, Leibniz’s way out of the 
difficulty is to deny that there is a ‘ number of all 
numbers,’ since, as he holds, such a number, if 
there were one, would be the greatest possible 
integer, but there is no greatest possible integer. 
Hence there is no such thing as dk ratio of one 
infinite to another (i2>. p. 612 f.), and no assignable 
number of points on a line. There are as many 
as we choose to take, but we never take all there 
are to take. It is, indeed, true that every portion 
of extended matter is actually infinitely dmded, 
but it is divided into portions which are them- 
selves continua, not into points, and no portion is 
actually divided into all the minor parts possible. 
Thus, in the end, Leibniz adheres to the position 
that the continuous cannot be composed of simple 
elements, and it is for this very reason that space 
and time and motion are regarded hy him as 
merely phenomenal, since the real, as we read at 
the beginning of the Monadologyy must be com- 
posed of simple elements. How these views are 
to be reconciled with the further positions that 
there is at least one continuum, that of the monads 
themselves, which does consist of simple elements, 
and that order in space is phenomenal of the order 
of real monads, it is not very easy to see. 

4. The number-continuum in modern Mathe- 
matics. — Under this head it is impossible to say 
more than a few words in the present article. The 
reader who wishes for more information may be 
referred to the works mentioned in the annexed 
bibliography, especially to the brief and luminous 
chapter on the continuum in Couturat’s work, Les 
Principes des matMrmtiques. As we have seen, 
the first discovery of the continuum was due to 
the discovery of incommensurable magnitudes in 
Geometry, which led to the age-long severance of 
the originally united studies of Arithmetic and 
Geometry, It has been the great achievement of 
the modern Theory of Assemblages to ^ show that 
the number-system is so far from being inadequate 
to cope with the continuity of the points of the 
straight line (the so-called ‘ linear continuum ’) 
that fche only precise definition of continuity we 
can obtain is one which can be stated in terms 
involving nothing but the properties of ordered 
numerical series, and that the only certainly 
known linear continuum is that of the ‘real’ 
numbers. In other words, it is no immediate 
datum of intuition that the straight line is abso- 
lutely continuous. Its continuity is postulated, 
not intuited, and means no more than the assump- 
tion there are on every terminated straight 
line as many distinct points as there are distinct 
real numbers in a given segment of the number- 
series, such as that composed of all the ‘real 
numbers’ >0< 1. To begin with, we have to see 
that none of the old familiar criteria of continuity 
is really adequate to express the property which 
we have in mind when we speak of the continuous- 
ness of this number-series. It is clear that in- 
finite divisibility is no such criterion, since it 
gives us only a series corresj)onding to that of the 
rational fractions. By no process of infinite divi- 
sion of a unit length could we ever arrive at such 

quotients as This corresponds to the 

arithmetical consideration that the complete as- 
semblage of rational fractions between 0 and 1 
does not form a continuous series, since it omits 
all the fractions which have surds for their numer- 
ator or denominator or both. Even the inclusion 
in the series of all fractions having algebraical 
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surds in their numerator or denominator would 
not make it completely continuous, since we 
should still have no place left for the infinitely 
numerous fractions involving * transcendental ' 
numbers in their numerator or denominator. In 
fact, it is possible to make such an arrangement 
of the series of rational fractions, and even of 
algebraical fractions, that each term of the series 
has an immediately next term. In other words, 
both series can be so arranged that each member 
corresponds in order to one and only one member 
of the series of natural integers, 1, 2, ’3. . . . Their 
ordinal nnmber, or ‘type of order,’ is thus the 
same as that of the series of integers itself. Nor, 
again, is the number-continuum adequately defined 
by the property that no term of the series as taken 
in ascending order has an immediately adjacent 
term. For this would obviously be true of the 
assemblage of rational numbers, and again of that 
of all algebraic numbers, though neither of these 
exhausts the whole of the number-series. The 
task of the modern theorist is thus a twofold one. 
He has first to formulate a satisfactory definition 
of the concept ‘rear number, showing not only 
how the assemblage of ‘ real ’ numbers is logically 
related to that of integers or ‘ natural ’ numbers, 
but also how the existence of the ‘ real ’ numbers 
follows from that of ‘ natural ’ numbers. Secondly, 
he has to identify the peculiar characteristics 
which distinguish the whole assemblage of ‘real 
numbers’ from those of ‘natural’ or ‘rational’ 
or ‘ algebraic ’ numbers ; that is, he has to point 
out the criterion of the continuity of a series. 

It is the achievement of Cantor to have first 
stated this criterion exactly, and afterwards to 
have re-cast it in terms involving nothing but the 
notion of serial order, and entirely independent of 
any appeal to our intuition of space. We can here 
do no more than give Cantor’s two definitions of the 
linear continuum with such brief explanation as 
is necessary for their comprehension. To under- 
stand his original definition we have first to make 
clear the meaning of the terms ‘ point manifold,’ 
‘limiting point,’ and ‘derivative.’ By a ‘point 
manifold’ is meant any aggregate of numerical 
values whatsoever. Any ‘ point ’ X is said to be 
a ‘ limiting point ’ of such a manifold M, if, given 
a finite nnmber e, however small, there is always 
at least one ‘ point ’ of the manifold M which is at 
a finite ‘ distance ’ less than e from X, {Such a 
limiting point may, or again may not, be itself a 
‘point^ of M.) The ‘derivative’ of M is the 
assemblage formed by all the limiting points of M. 
When eveiw ‘ point ’ of is one of the limiting 
points of M, and every limiting point of M also a 
‘point’ of M, that is, when the manifold M is 
identical with its own ‘ derivative,’ M is said to 
be perfect. Further, M is said to be zusammen- 
hdngmdj or ‘ cohesive,’ when, if any two points 
of M, poi Py be given, it is always possible to find 
in M any finite nnmber of points ^ • Pn • • • 
intermediate between po and p such that the dis- 
tances po-Pit PrP 2 • • • PtrP than a 

given finite number e, however small € maj be. 
The definition of the linear, or one-dimensional, 
continuum is, then, that it is a ‘ point manifold ’ 
which is both perfect and cohesive. It is manifest 
that the series of ‘ real ’ numbers between 0 and I 
satisfies these conditions, and that the removal of 
even a single term from it would prevent this 
realization. The series of ‘ rational fractions,’ on 
the other hand, would satisfy the demand Jor 
cohesiveness, hut would not be ‘perfect,’ since the 
surd fractions are obviously limiting points of the 
series of rational fractions. With the postulate 
that to every real number from 0 to 1 we can 
assi^ one and only one coiTesponding distance 
on the straight line, the straight line is also obvi- 
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onsly a linear continuum satisfying the definition 
(Couturat, Frincipes, p. 91 f.). It still, however, 
remains the fact that Cantor’s first definition re- 
tains the appearance of an appeal to geometrical 
intuition. The notion of ‘ distance,’ in however 
metaphorical a sense, is employed in explaining 
both cohesion and perfectness. And this means, 
as Couturat says, that the definition is essentially 
relative. ‘ It defines a continuous manifold only 
by reference to another manifold (metaphorically 
called space), which is already continuous, in 
whkh it may have limiting points not contained 
in itself’ {op> ciL p. 92). Hence it is only in 
Cantor’s second definition, where no notions but 
those of serial order are presupposed, that we get 
‘ an absolute definition of a continuum by means 
of its intrinsic properties.’ To obtain the defini- 
tion, we start again with certain auxiiiarjr con- 
ceptions. We consider the type of order exhibited 
by the rational numbers which are >0 and <1. 
This series has three peculiarities : (1) it is 46- 
numerahU, is, we can rearrange its terms so 
that they correspond one to one with the suc- 
cessive integers ; (2) it has neither a first nor a 
last term ; (3) between any two terms there is 
always a third ; and these three eharactenstics 
are proved sufficient for the complete determina- 
tion of the type of order exhibited by the series. 
Any series possessing them may then be called a 
series of the type of order 97. Next we have to 
introduce the notion of what Cantor calls a 
‘ fundamental series.’ We may confine our atten- 
tion to the case of an ascending fundamental 
series. By this is meant a series in which the 
terms have the type of order 1? Just defined. Such 
a series S is said to have a limit in 97, if there is 
a term in 97 which is the first after all the terms 
of S. We then call any manifold perfect if all the 
‘ fundamental series ’ contained in it have a limit 
in it, and if all its terms are limits of ‘ funda- 
mental series’ contained in it. With these pre- 
suppositions, the type of order Q, belonging to a 
one-dimensional continuum, is defined as follows ; 
‘The manifold 0 (1) is perfect, and (2) eon tains 
within itself a denumerable manifold E, such that 
there is always at least one term of E between 
any two terms of The definition is manifestly 
satisfied by the series of ‘real’ numbers, since it 
can readily be shown that the series is ‘ perfect ’ 
in the sense defined, and that, moreover, there is 
always at least one term of the series of the 
‘ rational ’ numbers between any two ‘ real ’ num- 
bers (Couturat, op. ciL p. 93 f, ; B. Russell, Frin~ 
ciples of Mathematics, London, 1903, vol. i. ch. 36). 

The two definitions are not exactly equivalent, 
since we can construct series which satisfy the 
second without satisfying the first [e.g.y to take 
an example from Couturat, the manifold composed 
of the real numbers < 1, together with those from 
2 to 3 inclusive, satisfies the requirements of the 
‘ordinal* definition, but not those of the other, 
since there is always a finite interval > 1 between 
the number 2 and any of those which precede it). 
But every assemblage which satisfies the first, 
or ‘relative,’ definition clearly also satisfies the 
second, or ‘absolute.’ This might be regarded 
as a ground for doubting whether Cantor’s final 
result is quite the same thing as an analysis of 
what is implicitly contained in the simple pre- 
scientific notion of continuity as unbrokenness. 
But it remains true that his analysis succeeds in 
defining for us, by means of purely intrinsic pro- 
perties, the continuity of the ‘ rear numbers, and 
that we have no reason to think that Geometry 
requires us to ascribe any diiferent kind of con- 
tinuity to the straight line. We are thus finally 
enabled to remove the apparently insuperable 
barrier established by the Eleatic criticism be- 
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tween Geometry and the theory of number. Every 
geometrical proposition can once more be stated 
in terms which involve only the notions wnth which 
the study of number has already made us familiar. 
'This fact/ as Gouturat says (oj». p. 97), 

' finally refutes all the doctrines which regard the 
notion of the continuous as arising from sensuous 
intuition and refractory to the understanding.’ 
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CONTRACT. — i. DEFINITION. — If one makes 
an engagement to go to dinner at a friend’s house, 
no contract arises, because the purpose of the 
engagement is not such that the law will deal with 
it ; or again, if one buys an article in a shop for 
ready money, that is not usually termed a contract, 
because there the whole transaction is terminated, 
as it were, on the instant ; hut, if one undertakes 
to pay for the article afterwards, a continuing 
contract emerges, because, in this case, the agree- 
ment gives rise to an undertaking which can be 
ajjpropriately enforced by law. From these 
examples ^ye see that contract is really the 
combination of two legal ideas— -that of agreement 
and that of obligation. In the case of the invita- 
tion to dinner there is agreement, hut no legal 
obligation connected with it; in the case of the 
sale of goods for ready money, the obligation fades 
away as soon as it arises. But, according to the 
Indian Contract Act, for example, ' an agreement 
enforceable by law is a contract ’ {Sect. 2 (h)) ; and, 
where we find such an agreement, we find a legal 

1 The ordinary collected texts of ancient and modern philo- 
sophers have been omitted from this list. 


tie, an obligation, something for the law to take 
hold of, directly affecting the contracting parties. 
In other words, the agreement, as it has been put, 
' contemplates sometbing to be done or forborne by 
one or more of the parties for use of the others or 
other,’ to which the law can attach itself ; and it 
is generally said that it must be the intention, or 
implied intention, of the parties that the relation 
should have a legally binding efiect. Sir Frederick 
Pollock, writing with reference to the English law, 
adds to the word 'agreement’ the word ' promise ’ 
{Frineiples of Contract'^ ^ 1902, pp. 2, 3, 5). But 
that is a minor subtlety. Theoretically, at least, 
we can fix our attention on an agreement as the 
starting-point in which there must be, as it is 
frequently stated, the meeting of two minds in one 
and the same intention. And thus the more 
technical treatment of contract fits into those 
statements of the doctrine in which it is regarded 
as a phase of the legal will, constantly to be found 
in the works of philosophical jurists— especially 
Gherman jurists. The relation represents the 
meeting of individual wills in one intention, as 
opposed to the individual’s endeavours to realize 
his will by means of the materials found in the 
world around him, which gives rise, logically, to 
the conception of property. In the former case, 
the individual meets his fellows ; in the latter, the 
external, material world. 

It has, however, been suggested that it is not 
necessary, in order that a contract should be 
entered into, that the wills of the parties should 
be really at one (Holland, Jurisprudence'^'^, 1906, 
ch, xii.). Should we not say, it is argued, that 
here emphatically the law regards not the will in 
itself, but the will as manifested voluntarily? 
There are well-founded expectations which the law 
endeavours to protect by its enforcement of con- 
tract, and these do not always arise from expressions 
which truly represent the intention. What of the 
case in which a party enters into a contract, resolved 
all the time not to perform his part, yet inducing 
another party to enter into it on the contrary 
supposition ? Surely the contract wBl hold good. 
Is it not the will, as expressed, and nothing more, 
that the law regards, leaving the question of a true 
consensus on one side, as beyond its province 
altogether? The language of positive systems of 
law, it is said, moreover, is ambiguous on the 
point ; for the question is practically a new one, 
and it has not till recently been seriously con- 
sidered how far a true consensus, in the significance 
explained above, is needed. In answer to this 
doctrine, it may be maintained that, although the 
inner agreement is a fact to be proved, and in some 
eases is not allowed to be disproved, the agreement 
itself is vital to the theory of contract. The 
inference drawn is that there was an agreement ; 
and such inferences depend for their reasonable- 
ness and usefulness on the fact that in the vast 
majority of cases they are sound. Without 
reference to the will — to the inner intention, if one 
chooses — the expression of agreement would he 
meaningless. It must in the last resort he con- 
nected with the man, with the personality; and 
not merely attach itself to outward forms of 
expression. Unless this is done, we obtain a \dew 
of contract which is too scholastic to be satisfactory. 

The two main aspects of the agreement by whicii 
the tie is created find their typical form in the 
ideas of offer and acceptance, which give rise to 
a large body of law in a developed system. On 
the other hand, such facts as error, 'fraud, mis- 
representation, undue influence, and force operate 
on the consent embodied in the agreement, and 
may vitiate it wholly, or create a flaw which 
renders it reducible from one side. Tiiese are most 
usefully studied in relation to some definite legal 
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system. Again, the State itself places certain 
legal restraints npon contract generally, with 
regard to its subject-matter; these are more 
important from the standpoint of the general 
reader. In Pollock’s work on Contract, agree- 
ments are said in English law to be unlawful 
and void (1) if the matter or purpose with which 
they deal is contrary to ]Jositive law; (2) if it is 
contrary to positive morality recognized as such 
by law ; (3) if it is contrary to the common welfare, 
as tending to prejudice the State in its external 
relations, or in its internal relations, or as tending 
to improper or excessive interference with the 
lawful actions of individual citizens (op. cit, 275). 
And we may say generally that the State will 
refuse to recognize a contract not only when it is 
simply illegal (without further explanation being 
offered), but also when the object is contra honos 
mores, or when it is against ‘public policy’ and 
cannot he allowed free scope in the State’s own 
organization. In the case of public policy, the 
disputable points which arise are numerous, and 
the dividing lines between what the State should, 
and what it should not, do are extremely difficult 
to find. Then we may couple with such restraints 
the complicated subject of form. The modern 
tendency is towards simx3lieity of form. Com- 
plexity is undoubtedly rejiugnant to the spirit of 
our own days, when the hustle of commercial 
enterprise demands essentials and nothing but 
essentials. A complicated form, however, prevents 
a bargain from being rashly made, and it renders 
it easier to prove afterwards what has taken place. 
The tendency to reduce the ‘ solemn form ’ can 
have free scope only so far as is possible with a 
due regard to the exigencies of proof. 

ii. Classification, — Contracts have very fre- 
quently been divided into principal accessory ; 
and this division is a good one. It is not so clear 
that the division of the first class into onerotis and 
gratuitoiis, often made, is equally useful (although 
Kant declared that it was the rational one) ; for 
principal contracts seem rather to fall into several 
distinct groups. The following list will afford the 
reader a bird’s-eye view of tTie field of modern 
contract. It follows mainly the arrangement 
given by Holland in his Jurisprudence, 

I. Principal contracts. — Principal contracts are 
those which are entered into, so to speak, for their 
own sake, as opposed to accessory contracts. 

(1) Contracts of alienation . — These may he 
gratuitous, when they are contracts to give, but 
are not generally so. In fact, a contract to give 
is generally enforceable by law only in certain 
limited cases. But gifts made in view of marriage 
are not considered as mere gifts, for marriage is an 
onerous consideration. Then under this head fall 
barter and exchange, when regarded as contracts ; 
and, more important, sale. A distinct line should 
be drawn between barter and sale ; the essence of 
sale seems to be, in the simplest words, the giving 
of something ior money, Specific formalities are 
generally imposed upon contracts for sale of 
certain important classes of property, such as the 
res mancipi of the Koman Law, ‘ real property,’ 
immoveables. Apart from these, perhaps the most 
important variation in the views taken of the 
contract by different legal systems is connected 
with the transfer of the property sold. Sometimes 
a contract of sale, in the usual case, per $e, transfers 
the proi)erty — it has the jjower of transference by 
itself. Sometimes it has no such legal consequence ; 
it remains an agreement to transfer merely. The 
parties to the contract, again, may have various 
duties, hut two of them are generally recognized. 
The duty of the seller is to deliver the goods, and 
the duty of the purchaser is to accept and pay for 
them. These duties, regaxxled from the point of 


view of rights, yield the mam rights of purchaser 
and seller. 

(2) Contracts dealing toith hiring, loan, etc.— 
Hiring has largely superseded gratuitous loan ; 
and the law of hiring has been extended in many 
directions. Two iinportant bmnclies of it in the 
commercial world are contracts for carriage and 
agency. Both in commercial and in domestic life we 
find contracts for the hire of servants engaging 
much attention. As regards immoveables, hiring 
is generally guarded by specific restrictions. In a 
loan for consumption, we find money or certain 
kinds of things given to the opposite party on the 
undertaking that he shall on a future day return, 
not necessarily the things themselves, but their 
equivalent in kind. It is in connexion with this 
branch of the law that the interesting problems of 
how to treat usury from the legal point of view 
arise. In a loan for use, again, which is in essence 
gratuitous, the identical thing lent is returned, 
in deposit, one gives a thing to another in order 
that the latter may keep it for him gratuitously 
and restore it upon demand. 

It will be observed that this group of contracts 
is very miscellaneous. Holland has attempted to 
minimize the confusion by making the two principal 
divisions of {a) contracts for permissive use, and 
(b) contracts for service. In the first class {a) he 
places (1) loan for consumption ; (2) loan for use; 
and (3) ‘letting for hire.’ In the second {h) he 
places contracts (1) for care-taking ; (2) for doing 
work on materials ; (3) for carriage ; (4) for jiro- 
fessional or domestic services ; (5) for agency ; (6) 
for partnership. Then, under a separate head (c) he 
places contracts for negative services, in which one 
party undertakes to abstain from certain acts— a 
mode of contract somewhat grudgingly recognized 
by law. This procedure helps to introduce some 
order into the mass of almost intractable material ; 
although, for examxile, it places contracts for 
partnership under contracts for service — a doubtful 
arrangement. The reader, however, may certainly 
begin by taking the whole of the large class of 
contracts with which we are dealing as cajiable of 
being split up into three divisions — permissive use, 
service, negative service — although he may after- 
wards come to consider the principles of grouping 
somewhat strained. Partnership, which is thus 
disposed of under ‘service,’ is said to be the 
relation which subsists between x)ersons carrying 
on a business in common, with a view of x^rofit 
(Partnership Act, 1890) ; and the law of x^artner- 
ship widens out into the whole law of Joint Stock 
Companies. 

Agency deserves special notice. It is itself a 
contract, as has been pointed out ; but it is also an 
important instrument in extending the x>ower of 
contract. It enables us, as it wore, to move 
objects at a distance. Through it, the contractor 
can work at the other side of the world. In the 
ordinary use of the term, agency is constituted 
where one person is employed to act for another 
■—to rex)resent him in dealings with third per- 
sons. A distinction between a general and a 
special agent is often made; but it is of doubtful 
value logically ; it seems to be most consistently 
drawn between an agent whose business has a 
defined scope and character, apart from the terms 
of his agreement with his x^rincipal, and one who 
is merely empowered to do certain sxiecific acts. 
The main logical point to foe noticed in the law of 
agency is that, when the agent contracts as an 
agent with third parties, he binds his principal, 
and then, so to speak, drops out of the transaction. 
If he binds himself, he is something more than a 
mere agent ; and any exceptions are modifications 
of. the general principle. On the other hand, it 
must, be noticed that the agent does not really act 
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as the blind instrument of Ins jn-incipa], as the pen 
or the hand acts. His real usefulness arises from 
his being an intelligent instrument, and without 
the help of such intelligent instruments many of 
the tasks of modern commerce would be quite 
impossible. 

(3) Gontmcts of^ marriage. — But maniage is only 
technically and in a somewhat strained sense a 
contract. No doubt it cannot be entered into 
without the consent of at least two parties. But 
the relationship stands by itself ; and even in a 
system of law, like that of Scotland, which favours 
the contractual construction, there are grave 
difficulties in regarding it as a contract in anything 
more than a very technical sense. In contract, 
the tendency is to allow the contracting parties 
to attach what conditions they jdease to their 
bargain, provided these are not against ‘good 
morals ’ or ‘ public policy ’ ; it may be conditional 
in its origin, and its duration is dependent on the 
will of the parties. In marriage these features are 
not present. When it is entered into, it is not 
governed by private contract in its most important 
particulars, but by the fixed rules of the law of 
husband and wife. It cannot be entered into on 
condition that a certain event shall happen, or that 
it shall be dissolvable at pleasure, or that it shall 
last for a certain fixed period of time. The relation 
between the two persona, also, extends an influence 
to their relatives and maintains that influence 
even after death ends the marriage. The husband 
and wife create not only their own status, but the 
status of their children ; and that status can never 
be taken away or infringed by the acts of the 
parties (Fraser, Husband and Wife^, 1876, ch, ii.). 
Such considerations, primarily applicable to Scots 
Law, show us how marriage must be differentiated 
from an ordinary contract. Of course, it may be 
said that all these restrictions are made merely 
with the object of maintaining ‘ good morals ' and 
furthering ‘ public policy. ’ But the whole tendency 
of contract is to leave the parties as far as possible 
to shape their own bargain ; and, where we have 
a relation so governed in its essentials by the law 
— so restricted, to meet the needs, as the law con- 
ceives them, of family life— as marriage is, it is 
only in a very peculiar and, as we have said, 
technical sense that it can he called contraetdal. 
It derives its type not from the contracting parties, 
but from moral and social considerations, which 
are held to he superior to their wishes ; and these 
considerations not only restrict it, but shape it, 

A distinction must, of course, be drawn between 
an engagement to marry in the future — an 
‘engagement’ in popular language — and an 
engagement which actually amounts to a marriage* 
The former more nearly approaches a contract of 
the ordinary type than the latter, provided it is 
recognized by the system of law which governs it 
as a fit subject for legal interference. When that 
is the case, we find unfulfilled engagements 
frequently giving rise to actions for breach of 
promise of marriage. On the whole, such actions 
seem to be discouraged by the systems of law in 
vogue on the Continent j and many jurists ai'e of 
opinion that they ought to be abolished in our own 
country. ^ But this opinion, it sliould be noted, 
does not imply that actions for seduction should he 
discontinued. 

(4) Wagering contracts. — This is an unfortunate 
name for an important group. In these contracts, 
one of the eflects of the contract, as regards profit 
and loss, eitlier for all the parties, or for some of 
them, depends upon an uncertain event. But it is 
almost impossible to define them satisfactorily ; 
and that statement must be taken as merely 
explanatory.^ Broadly, bets and stakes are not 
enforceable in modern law. And the most im- 


portant group under the general head is formed by 
contracts of insurance-marine, fire, and life 
insurance, and less important types. Of course, 
these are not logically gambling transactions, but 
are rather attempts to eliminate the risks of the 
unforeseen. 

2. Accessory contracts.— There is a large 
number of contracts which may be entered into as 
accessory to the main transaction ; and these 
form, as previously stated, a second main branch 
of the subject. It may suffice to name a few of 
them— indemnity, suretyship, warranty, ratifica- 
tion. A promissory note forms such a contract. 
Suretyship is in many systems a formal contract ; 
and the guarantee may sometimes support an 
obligation which is merely natural, i. e., -which itself 
cannot he enforced— a curious point. 

3. There are certain legal relations placed on 
the borders, as it were, of contract proper, which 
must not be forgotten. Thus the Indian Contract 
Act speaks of certain relations resembling those 
created by contract. Broadly speaking, they 
correspond to the Eoman division of obligations 
which arise not ex contractu, but quasi ex contractu. 
They may, therefore, be described as quasi- 
contracts I they have also been called ‘implied 
contracts ’ ; but it is perhaps better to reserve this 
name for those cases where the implication is most 
clearly seen. They are, at any rate, analogous to 
contract ; for it is necessary, in following out the 
ramifications of a legal system, to hold that a 
nexus analogous to that of contract is sometimes 
created from force of circumstances, though not 
by express agi-eement. Often the person bound 
may reasonably be held to have agreed to the 
formation of the tie, but that is not perhaps 
essential in all circumstances. Thus the doctrine 
of negotiorum gestio consists, in principle, in the 
management of the aflairs of an absent person (or 
sometimes of a person merely unable to attend to 
his aflairs himself) by one who undertakes that 
task without the knowledge of the other ; and, it 
is not infrequently stated, on the presumption that 
the other, had he known the circumstances, would 
have approved. There does not seem to be any 
peculiar difficulty in treating of such relations, 
except that they do not yield very readily to 
analytic classification. 

iii. Extinction of contracts.— Contracts 
may be extinguished in various ways — by perform- 
ance, by such legal facts as events which excuse 
performance, or by release of performance. Or 
there may be a substitute for performance inter- 
jected; or it may simply happen that the non- 
performance of the contract alters the whole aspect 
of aflairs and gives rise to a new set of rights. 
Performance is the natural, and undoubtedly also 
the usual, mode of closing the transaction. 

iv. Social bearing- of contracts.— C ontract, 
standing as it does at the centre of the great 
department of Private Law, has many important 
bearings on the general problems of society. It 
forms an endeavour made by the State to set up a 
sanction for expectations of good faith which have 
grown up through the dealings of the averagely 
fair-minded man. True, it has been suggested 
that contract is merely the taking of a risk, since 
the only universal consequence of a contract is to 
make the defaulter pay damages ; hut, as already 
pointed out, it is the observance of contract that is 
usually contemplated ; it is performance, and not 
payment of damages, that makes the social wheels 
go round. And the State, having brought its 
sanction to bear on this enormous mass of relations, 
finds itself compelled to interpose certain restric- 
tions— to lay down those limitations of which we 
have spoken before. What precisely these ought 
to be, and how they ought to operate, depends on 
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many diiferent social considerations. Is the ex- 
ploitation of the individual by his fellows — the 
driving of a hard bargain wrung from a man’s 
necessity, when his poverty, but not his will, 
consents, or the over-reaching of one not worldly- 
wise — a fit matter for State interference? Are 
combinations of ‘ labour ’ to be recognized wholly 
or partially, or altogether condemned? Are 
contracts for service to be regulated, when the ' 
claims which arise under them bid fair to reduce | 
one party to the position of existing merely as an 
instrument for the realization of another’s person- 
ality instead of being an end in himself ? Slavery, 
it is certain, cannot now be tolerated ; but how far 
will the law, if it attempts to abolish various forms 
of so-called practical slavery, accomplish good, or 
how far will it merely afford encouragement to 
laziness and fraud ? These g^uestions and many 
others are among the implications of contract, 
though doubtless they lead us far beyond the 
subject of contract itself. Probably most of them 
must be answered, not abstractly, but in relation 
to the particular community with which we have 
for the time being to deal. What is one man’s 
freedom is another man’s ruin. The character and 
state of social advancement of the community must 
always be taken into consideration. But, however 
that may be, the importance of the great branch 
of laT,v which deals with the right to another man’s 
conduct can never be safely ignored. 

Literature, — In addition to the works mentioned in the 
text, the foUomng may be consulted : W, R. Anson, JPHnoiples 
of the English Law of Contmcti^^ 1906 ; G. J. Bell, Principles 
of the Law of ScotlanA'^^^ 1899, for the Scots Law ; F. Pollock, 
First Book of Jm'isprudence^ 1896, pt. i. ch. 8 ; Kant, Philo- 
sophy of Law, Eng. tr. 1887, sect. 31 ; W. A. Watt, Themy of 
Contract in its Social Light, 1897. W, A. WATT, 

CONTROVERSY. — i. The term ‘controvert’ 
is not exclusively applied to the weapon w-ith 
Avhich battles have been fought in the field of 
theology and philosophy, and skill in disputation 
has not been valued by professed dialecticians 
alone. Professor Edward Caird tells us that the 
philosopher Kant was keenly alive to the uses of 
controversial methods as a mental training, and 
that in the year 1758 he announced to his class on 
metaphysics that on two days in the week he 
would treat polemically the doctrines expounded 
on previous days, this being * one of the most 
excellent means to attain to profound views of 
any question ’ {Critical Philosophy of Kant, i. 162). 
This polemical method consisted in first proving a 
proposition and then trying to prove its opposite 
— an exercise of the intellect to 'which attention 
has often been devoted in schools of learning, with 
a view to cultivating a high standard of contro- 
versial ability. To Kant it did not so much bring 
dialectic skill as rivet into the attitude of criti- 
cism a mind already critical, even sceptical. The 
essential thing for him, as for Socrates, was the 
problem of knowledge, the limitations of our 
knowing, the question how far we can know 
anything at all. So throughout life he practised 
earnestly the polemical method which he recom- 
mended to his students, using it as a touchstone 
to test what is knowable and expose the illusions 
of the understanding. To this attitude of mind, 
this deep-seated love of inquiry and discussion, we 
owe what is considered the greatest system of 
philosophy of modern times — a philosophy critical 
alike in spirit and in name. 

2. The Kantian ‘dialectic,’ however, is not a 
new phenomenon in the history of philosophical 
thought. In the connotation which it bears for 
him, that of an arguing for and against, Kant 
inherited the term from the Stoics and Aristotle. 
But the practice of dialectic is to he connected 
with the name of Socrates. As friendly discussion 


in the market-place about the ethical problems 
which alone were of interest or moment to him, 
Socrates held it to be the ideal method of philo- 
sophizing. He tlmught that there were answers, 
more or less definite, to these questions, and that 
this was the way in which the answers were to 
he got. This earnest conviction, this seeking after 
truth in the belief that it is to be found, is one of 
the essential respects in which Socrates is to be 

to whfch, in the eye of the oilinary Atheni^, he 
undoubtedly belonged. These men were in the 
first place teachers of argument and rhetoric, and 
regarded disputation of this kind as an end in 
itself. They argued in order to show their pupils 
how arguing should be done; they talked for 
victory. But they did not stop here. They were 
from some points of view extremists in philosophy, 
and they often took up a concept or idea with the 
deliberate purpose of showing it to be full of con- 
tradictions, and hence unthinkable. The Sophist 
did not hesitate to tackle any question, or, as 
Aristotle would say, to ‘ talk persuasively ’ on any 
subject. As the exponents and popularizers of an 
esoteric philosophy— they were not for the most 
part originators of new doctrine — ^they raised prob- 
lems in the spheres of ethics, politics, and religion, 
debating freely, in a spirit of tolerant scepticism, 
questions the mere discussion of which in the 
eyes of the old-fashioned was not only new, but 
impious and depraving. Like Abelard, who has 
been called the mediicval counterpart of such a 
teacher as Protagoras, the Sophist at his best, they 
thought that every question could be argued for 
and against, or in Abelard’s phrase, sic et non. 
To them none was sacred. At the first glance, 
criticism of this land seemed wholly destructive ; 
many of its immediate effects were undeniably 
pernicious. But this beating about, this disputing 
and overturning, was of supreme value, not only 
in the interests of education, but also in the 
narrower field of dialectic. It was owing to the 
Sophists mainly that Aristotle was able to draw 
attention to a clearly marked difference in the 
matter of our thought. He saw that relatively 
few problems belong, like those of mathematics, 
to the sphere of what is strictly demonstrable, and 
that beyond this, on the vast mass of questions 
which puzzle and interest mankind, we can have 
discussion, but can never have certainty. 

3 * It was, however, in the Middle Ages that 
dialectic or discussion in the Platonic and Aris- 
totelian sense became professedly the vehicle of 
philosophical inquiry. Bound as they were at 
every step by tradition and authority, the methods 
of the Schoolmen were formal and pedantic; in 
this respect they were less fortunate than the 
thinkers of antiquity. At the same time the 
mediaeval method of exposition, in so far as it was 
a method of argument, was that of Hellas. To 
write dialogues in the Platonic manner was no 
longer the fashion, nor was it, perhaps, within 
the powers of men of that age ; but, though the 
written word was untouched by the finer graces 
of poetry and imaginaj{;ion, yet never in the 
history of philosophy and theology — a sphere of 
learning at that time co-extensive with literature 
—have skill in controversy and dialectical ability 
brought wider fame to their possessors ; never were 
these talents enthroned higher among the objects 
of intellectual ambition than in the time of 
Abelard and his rivals. These wandering teachers 
of the Middle Ages, whose mission it was, after 
the manner of the ancient Sophists, to popularize 
the learning of the schools, were also in the most 
literal sense gladiators in the arena of philosophical 
controversy. 

4 * Turning from the sphere of history and 
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speculative thought to that of everyday life, we 
imd that here the uses of controversy are less 
obvious, but not less real. In the ordinary sense 
of the word it may be nothing more than negative 
criticism, the mere raising of objections to a 
doctrine or theory brought forward. But, even 
so, it is of practical value in sharpening the 
faculties and clearing up confusion in the mind. 
For contradiction, whether it proceeds from con- 
viction or not, is always stinimating, and even a 
superficial discussion of most questions is enlighten- 
ing. When, however, controversy is fairly carried 
on, that is, with candour and moderation, in a 
spirit of honest inquiry, it is of great ethical and 
educative value. The prejudices of the fair- 
minded rarely withstand the presentation of fact 
or the persuasion of sincere conviction. We start, 
most of us, knowing but one side of controverted 
questions ; an argument with an intelligent 
opponent will show us the other side, and expose 
the weaknesses of both positions. If our con- 
clusions are sound, "we shall realize their value ; 
if they are faulty, light will be thrown on the 
premisses^ on which they axe based. John Stuart 
Mill, in his eloquent defence of liberty of thought 
and discussion, says that every one ought to make 
a habit of seeking this experience, and that out- 
side the sphere of mathematics no man^s opinions de- 
serve the name of knowledge except in so far as he 
has gone through the mental process which would 
have been required of him in carrying on an active 
controversy with opponents {On Liberty ^ ch. 2). 

5, The iJenefib to the individual of such a know- 
ledge of most subjects no open-minded person is 
likely to deny. But there is a deeper aspect of 
the question. It has often, and rightly, been said 
that controversy is the battlefield upon which 
truth comes into collision with error, and that by 
means of it alone we can acquire new truth. The 
progress of the race is thus best served by unlimited 
freedom of discussion, by such a right 'to argue 
freely according to conscience ’ as Milton held to 
be among the first of human liberties. Mill lays 
stress upon another point. It is a matter of 
history that the ethical and religious doctrines of 
the world owed their preservation and develop- 
ment to the fact that they w^ere vigorously de- 
fended against attack in the eaidier stages of their 
existence. What is true of sects and nations 
applies equally to the spiritual life of individuals. 
It IS the convictions for which we must fight that 
we are in least danger of losing. It is beliefs 
which are most universally accepted, most rarely 
questioned, that are apt to become least full of 
meaning to us, even to be accepted by us 
mechanically. It would be easy to multiply 
instances of this. Can the precepts of Chris- 
tianity, for example, be said to bear the same 
literal meaning for us as they did for the Founder 
and the persecuted of the early Church? Or, to 
take the case of religion in Scotland, is there in 
Scotsmen of to-day the fire, the blind devout faith, 
the love of the Church, which animated their fore- 
fathers? Most people, even allowing for change 
of circumstances and conditions, are inclined to 
answer these questions in the negative. Certainly 
creeds and opinions do seem to draw the breath of 
life from the heat of battle, to grow faint and 
languid wdien the struggle is over. This is one 
sense in which peace and harmony do not make 
for progress. 

^ 6. Every theory, how^ever sound, has its limita- 
tions. All doctrines may he, in the main, 
erroneous; at tlie best they can contain only a 
part of the truth, for the truth lies always some- 
where between the extreme positions on which 
man takes his stand. While the progress of 
knowledge, in spite of apparent disheartening i 


retrogressions, bears always onward and upward, 
its course is, as Hegel says, a zigzag movement, 
tending now in the direction of one of these 
opposite poles of thought, now in the direction of 
another. Dogmatism (to use Kant’s expression 
for these extremes), criticism, and scepticisin 
follow one another, and are succeeded by dogma- 
tism— a new dogmatism-— again. But in this 
struggle of theory with theory, of half truth with 
half truth, the way is gradually becoming clearer, 
the fresh starting-point is always a little higher, 
and, human intelligence being limited and fallible, 
ail this can come about only in this way. 

Literatorb.— The reader will find the source of most of the 
ideas suggested above in such works as : E. Caird, Critical 
Philosophy of Kmt^ 1889; Hegel, History of Philosophy^ 
Eng, tr. 1892-96 ; and J. S. Mill, On Liberty^ 1869, pt. ii. See 
also well-known Histories of Greek Philosophy, such as that of 
Zeller, of Heberweg, of Erdmann, and of Schwegler. On 
the significance of the work of the Sophists, the student may 
be referred to G. Grote, History of Greece, newed., 1870, pt, ii. 

M. Campbell Smith. 

CONVENTICLE.~The word is derived from 
Lat. cmventiculum, dim. of conmntns. According 
to hinghom (Orig. Mccles,), it originally signified 
no more than an assembly, and was frequently 
used by ancient writers for a church. It came to 
be applied specifically to meetings of religious 
associations, particularly private and secret gather- 
ings for worship. Later it became a term of 
j depreciation or reproach, implying that those_ of 
I whom it was used were in opposition to the ruling 
j ecclesiastical authorities ; for example, it was 
I applied to a cabal of mutinous monks in a convent 
or monasteiy. Ultimately it came to mean re- 
ligious meetings of dissenters from an Established 
Church, held in places that were not recognized as 
specially intended for public worship or for the 
exercise of religious functions. It implied that a 
condition of affairs obtained in which the State 
made a distinction between a form or forms of 
religion whose practice and propagation were 
authofized by statute, and such as were expressly 
prohibited by enactment. This usage has received 
legal sanction in Britain. 

In this sense the term * conventicle * may be, and has been, 
widely applied. Harnack (Mission and expansion of Chris- 
tianity^ 1908, ii. S18> uses it of the meetings of the adherents 
of Mithraism in. the Eastern parts of the Eoman Empire 
throughout the domain of Hellenism (Greece, Asia, Syria, 
Egypt, etc.), in which regions it was a banned cult, while those 
who professed it were regarded as belonging to a barbarous 
and illicit sect (F. Cumont, Mysthres de Mithra% Brussels, 
190S). To attend 'conventicles’ was the hall-mark of fanati- 
cism, according to Celsus, who represented the contemporary 
opinion which cherished a lively contempt for all who attached 
themselves to religions competing with the Imperial cultus. 

In accordance with the accepted usage of the 
word, Church historians properly assert tnat Chris- 
tianity took its rise ecclesiastically from a con- 
venticle. Such was the meeting in the Upper Boom 
of the first discqdes of Christ after the Ascension 
(Ac 1^®). This gathering was the type of those 
which soon began to meet for prayer, mutual 
edification, and memorial observances, in private 
houses such as that of Mary, the mother of John 
(Ac 12^2). Within a short time they di*ew upon 
themselves the suspicions of the Jewish ecclesi- 
astical authorities, who branded the new faith as 
impermissibly heretical, and instituted a perse- 
cution directed to the harrying and suppression of 
these conventicles, one of tfiieir most zealous agents 
being he who became the Apostle Paul. 

When Christianity became a world-religion and 
spread in all directions throughout the Homan 
Empire, it was at first tolerated, and enjoyed 
Goveimment protection, along with many other 
cults in vogue. Beligions had to receive licence 
from the State, wliich was jealous to secure itself 
against the danger of conspiracies maturing under 
the guise of religious confraternities. Largely 
through the influence of political considerations 
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(see Gwatkiii, Harnack, Dill, Weinel, etc.) Chris- 
tianity soon became suspect, and religio illicUOf. 
Its meetings thus became strictly conventicles. 
Harnack applies the term to characterize such 
house-meetings as that mentioned in Col 4^®, and 
Schaff uses it in his account of the primitive period 
as descriptive of the ‘ecclesiolae in ecclesia/ the 
independent separate units of the Church as they 
existed in the various centres in which it had 
found footing—Rome, Corinth, etc. {Kirchengesch^y 
1851, i. 454). In the succeeding century the cata- 
combs (g'.'y.) were the scene of Christian conventicles 
(Withrow, TJi& Catacombs ofEomc, new ed., London, 
1895, p. 104). 

With the establishment of Christianity by Con- I 
stantine as the State religion, all its meetings were ; 
legitimized, and the term of odium could no longer i 
be rightly applied. In the 4th and 5th centuries 
the description again became applicable to the 
meetings of such Christian nonconformists as the 
‘Montanists and the Donatists, which were pro- 
hibited by the State under penalty of proscription 
and death. This policy was rigorously encouraged 
by the leaders of the Churches enjoying State 
recognition and support. 

When the corruptions of the Church of Rome 
aroused a growing hostility in the 13th and 14th 
centuries, those who were united in the attitmde 
of protest began to abandon the churches and to 
associate themselves in private or secret meeting- 
places. Against these the machinery of sup- 
pression was quickly put into operation, and once 
more conventicles entered into history. In Eng- 
land the word was early applied to the meetings 
of the followers of Wyclif, who, recognizing the 
incompetence and neglect of the regular clergy, 
sent out peripatetic preachers to meet the spiritual 
needs of the people. Both the practice and the 
word were carried by the Lollards (as the most 
determined supporters of Wyclif were called) to 
Scotland, where they did much to initiate or 
strengthen the movement of revolt from the ecclesi- 
astical domination of Rome. 

It was not, however, till after the Reformation 
that ‘conventicle’ became a term with a legal 
connotation, according to which it was descriptive 
of the meeting-place or assemblage for worship or 
consultation of those who departed from the 
Established Church of England. Queen Elizabeth, 
in her contest with Puritanism, strenuously asserted 

asticaf, and^insiste? the rigorous application 
of the Act of Uniformity, which demanded that all 
subjects of the realm must conform to the usages 
and tenets of the Church established by law. 
Clerical nonconformity was punished by deposition. 
As the result of the inquisition that followed, so 
many ministers were deprived of their livings that 
their places either could not be filled at all or were 
filled by incompetent and unpopular substitutes. 
Large numbers of the people refused to accept the 
ministrations of these substitutes, and gathered 
together for worship in private houses or other 
suitable places. These conventicles were, under 
that name, expressly declared illegal. The Uth 
Article of the Book of Canons (drawn up in 1603) 
censures ‘the maintainers of conventicles’; the 
12th, ‘the maintainers of constitutions made in 
conventicles,’ and the 73rd runs thus : 

‘Forasmuch as all conventicles and secret m€eting:s of priests 
and ministers have ever been justly accounted very hateful to 
the state of the Church wherein they live, we do ordain that 
no priests or ministers of the Word of God, nor any other per- 
sons, shall meet together in any private house or elsewhere to 
consult upon any matter or course to be taken by them, or 
upon their motion or direction by other, which may any 
waj’’ tend to the impeaching or depraving of the doctrine of the 
Chur<& of England, or the Book of Common Prayer, or any 
part of the government or discipline now established in the 
Church of England, under pain of excommunication ipsofoMo,^ 


Under these enactments tlie adherents of Ana- 
baptism (g.v.), which had been propagated in 
England by refugees from the Continent, were 
ordered to leave the Kingdom. Even during the 
subsequent reign of Puritanism, the meetings of 
this particular body were regarded and treated 
after the same fashion by the Protector Cromwell, 
who was incensed by their aggressive fanaticism. 
For other persecuted sects, with only one or two 
exceptions, there was a breathing-space of tolera- 
tion and freedom. 

After the Restoration of the Stuart dynasty, 
established Episcopacy once more became intolerant 
under the aegis of Charles li. An Act of Uni- 
formity was promulgated in 1662, which ordained 
the expulsion from his charge of any clergyman 
who refused to subscribe to everything contained 
in the Book of Common Prayer and to the doc- 
trine of the King’s supremacy in matters ecclesi- 
astical, and held by the Solemn League and 
Covenant of 1643, prohibiting such from exercis- 
ing his religious functions in private houses. 
2000 clergymen were ejected from their livings in 
one day for declining to comply with these tests. 
This enactment was reinforced in 1664 by a statute 
called ‘ the Conventicle Act,’ which rendered 
illegal any gathering in a private house for reli- 
gious worship attended by a number exceeding by 
five the regular members of the household, under 
penalty of fine, imprisonment, or transportation. 
A second version of this Act deprived these outed 
ministers of the right of trial by jury, and em- 
powered any justice of the peace to convict them 
on the oatli of a single informer, who was to be 
rewarded with a third of all fines levied (D. Neal, 
Hist* of the Puritans, new ed., Loncl. 1822, iv. 
chs, 7, 8). Large numbers of nonconformists were 
put in Jail. Pepys, in his diary of August 7, 
1664, observes : ‘ I saw several poor creatures 
carried by, by constables, for being at conventicles 
... I would to Cod they would conform.’ He 
refers to Quakers, who were amongst the worst 
sufferers during the persecution consequent on the 
passing of the Acts. Bishop Burnet, in his His- 
tory of his own Ti^ne, 1724-34, i. 471, admiringly 
describes how they resolutely declined to obey the 
law, and openly and fearlessly continued their 
prohibited meetings. They would hold them in 
the street before the closed doors of their meeting- 
houses, when these were shut by order. The 
children, who might not be arrested because of 
their youth, would also hold conventicles in the 
street in the absence of their parents in jail, 
sufieriiig patiently the jeers and cuffs of magis- 
trates and unsympathetic onlookers (F. S. Turner, 
Quakers, London, 1889, p. 164). 

Identical measures were taken during the same 
reign to secure the suppression of Presbyterianism 
in Scotland, where it had been the popular and 
dominant form of religion since the Reformation. 
From 1662 to 1678 various Acts were passed by the 
Privy Council and the Court of High Commission, 
prohibiting conventicles and imposing penalties of 
increasing severity upon those who attended them, 
masters being made responsible for their servants, 
landlords for their tenants, magistrates for the 
citizens of the burghs over which they presided. 
It was forbidden to supply denounced persons 
with meat or drink, or to harbour or have inter- 
course of any kind with them. These measures 
proving unavailing to effect their purpose, it was 
ultimately enacted that attendance should inctir 
the penalty of death. Those in command of the 
military, and even the common soldiers themselves, 
were given authority to inflict it immediately on 
the spot of capture, without the formality of a 
legal trial — an authority which was used without 
scruple or mercy in numerous instances by such as 
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Claverhouse, This policy proved, however, quite 
abortive. The bulk of the religious population in 
the south and south-west districts continued to 
attend the conventicles, which were arranged and 
conducted by the outed ministers. ^ Where^ the 
congregation was too large for any suitahle private 
house, resort was had to barns, granaries, or such 
like commodious buildings. Frequently, however, 
the number of those who flocked to these illegal 
gatherings amounted to thousands, and the result 
was the institution of field-conventicles — meetings 
held, sometimes under cover of night, in the open 
air, on moors or hills, or in glens and ravines, or 
wherever safety and suitability could be combined. 
These frequently lasted for hours, the preaching 
taking up a large portion of the time. At such 
conventicles, the ordinances of the Church accord- 
ing to Presbyterianism were faithfully observed. 
Baptism was administered, and Communion was 
dispensed, often to hundreds togetlier, and even 
thousands, the rite taking days to celebrate, 
several ministers officiating in turn. ‘When re- 
pressive measures became more severe and attend- 
ance at these gatherings was enacted to be a capital 
oflence, the men came armed with such rude I 
weapons as were obtainable— scythes, flails, etc. 
Sentinels Avere posted at look-out points ; for the 
royalist soldiery, aided by spies and informers, 
often succeeded in surprising these meetings. It 
was the attack upon such a conventicle that pre- 
cipitated the battle of Brumclog, 11th June 1679, 
which issued in the only victory gained by the 
Covenanters (as the upholders of Presbyterianism 
were called), and the only defeat sustained by 
Claverhouse (kno'vvn in song as ‘ Bonnie Dundee ’), 
the most zealous and efficient of the military 
persecutors. During the years of persecution cul- 
minating in the ‘Killing Times,’ it is calculated 
that some 18,000 people suffered in one way or 
another for attending these conventicles. Yet 
they kept alive and deepened an intense religious 
faith in the land, while greatly raising the moral 
tone of many districts in which they were held, as, 
at place^i on the borders where pillagers arid 
moss-troopers became peaceful and honest. Their 
impressive solemnity, intensified by the conditions 
under which they were held, frequently turned 
the hearts even of enemies present in disguise 
{A. Smellie, Men of the Covenant, 1904 j K. Simpson, 
Gleanings among the Mountains, 1846 ; W. H. 
Carslaw, Heroes of the Covenant, 1900). 

After the Bevolution of 1688 and the accession of 
William of Orange to the British throne, an Act of 
Toleration was passed, relating to England, which 
exempted from the penalties of the laws against 
conventicles those who took the oath of allegiance 
and subscribed to the doctrinal sections of the 
Thirty-nine Articles. Meeting-houses were re- 
quired to be registered, and then came under 
protection of the law. In Scotland all the re- 
pressive Acts were abrogated; Presbyterianism 
was restored by the State to its ecclesiastical 
supremacy. 

Similar measures of suppression in Continental 
countries resulted in the resort of the persecuted 
to similar kinds of meeting. During the merciless 
and prolonged attempt of Philip n. of Spain in the 
Netherlands to compel conformity to the lioman 
Catholic Church, the Protestant party headed by 
Les Gueux {‘The Beggars’) were forbidden free 
exercise of their worship, and immediately field- 
preachings were organized all over the country, of 
the same character as those in Scotland— conducted 
by the excommunicated ministers and surrounded 
by armed guards and sentinels (Lindsay, History 
of the Beformation, Edinburgh, 1906-7, vol. ii. 
bk. iii. cli. v.}.^ The same scenes were enacted in 
the southern districts of France during the heroic 


struggle of the Huguenot Camisards (‘les Enfants 
de Dieii/as they called themselves [see Camisards]) 
to assert religious freedom against the suppressive 
measures of Louis XIV. j ^ inspired by Cardinal 
Bichelieu’s vision of a unified France, spurred by 
the incitements of Madame de Main tenon (herself 
once a Huguenot), and encouraged W the eloquence 
of the great preacher Bossuet. Their field-con- 
venticles were called desert-preachings— the name 
‘ desert’ being borrowed from the Bible as descrip- 
tive of the solitary places, in wild mountain-regions, 
in which the meetings were commonly held. A 
peculiarity of these Camisard gatherings was the 
large part played by the ‘prophets’ — men and 
women, and occasionally children, generally quite 
uneducated and often normally of small capacity 
for speech or thought— who spoke or were accepted 
as speaking under the direct inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit, after the manner of the prophets in 
the primitive Church (Peyrat, Hist, des pastemrs^ 
du disert, Paris, 1842; C. Tyior, TAe Camisards,^ 
London, 1893). 

In the history of German Protestantism the 
conventicle played a part in Pietism {q.v,). The 
collegia pietatis, established by Spener and his 
followers, provoked the opposition of the strictly 
I orthodox Lutherans, and considerable disturbance 
was the result, as at Frankfort, where the police 
interfered. All sorts of scandal were rife about 
these conventicles, and the over-enthusiastic manner 
in which some of them were conducted lent colour 
to the charges. In Wurttemberg a wise middle 
conrse was adopted. Those conventicles in which 
the great Tprinciples of Lutheranism were respected 
received legal sanction, while the more radical 
assemblages were banned (cf. FBB^ xv. 790, xviii. 
612). In Sweden, Pietism roused similar opposition, 
and a law of 1726 forbade all conventicles con- 
ducted by laymen, though private devotional 
meetings under the direction of the clergy were 
permitted, this law not being repealed until 1868 
(Pi2E8 xviii. 33, 36). 

At the present time, it is perhaps only in Kussia, 
with the Greek Church in a position of ecclesi- 
astical supremacy recognized by the State, that 
conventicles in the strict sense can still be said to 
continue. Measures of repression are from time to 
time directed by the Government against dissenting 
sects which have incurred its suspicion and hos- 
tOity, such as the Stundists (g.?;.} and the Douk- 
hobors {q.v,), who were denied the liberty of 
private meetings for worship. The spirit of toler- 
ance seems, however, to be rapidly gaining ground, 
and nonconformists of any kind, on giving satis- 
facto^ assurances to the police, are generally 
permitted liberty of worship according to their 
accepted mode. The signs of the times point to 
the spirit of religious toleration soon becoming 
universal, with the consequent cessation of that 
hostile and repressive attitude of State or Estab- 
lished Church to any form of religion whicli resulted 
in conventicles. 

Litbiiai?uee.— This is sufficiently indicated in the article. 

A. Mitchell Hunter. 

CONVERSION. — 1 . Ethnic Conversion. — 
Conversion, the greatest of moral events, is not 
the monopoly of one religion. It is a human as 
well as a Christian fact. As there is one blood in 
the veins of all nations, and one breath in all 
nostrils, so tlieie is one Divine Spirit brooding 
over and striving within all souls. God has made 
all men with a capacity for conversion, with possi- 
bilities of response to the higliest call (Ac 17^). 
And in every age and race there have been minds 
that have turned to the light, hearts that have 
felt the ^expulsive power of a new affection,’ wills 
that have striven, and not all in vain, to attain the 
ideal. We need not grudge the name or the idea 
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of conversion to many experiences recorded in non- 
Cliristian literature. ‘ Faciasne quod olim mutatus 
Foleinon? ’ ^ (Hor. Sat. II. iii. 253 f.). 

The movement which was initiated by the re- 
ligious teachers of Greece led to many conversions 
from polytheism to monotheism, and it had its 
saints and martyrs. Dill has shown that, towards 
the beginning of the Christian era, Orseco-Boman 
idliiosophy became evangelical; it sent out an 
array of preachers to convert men to a higher and 
purer ideal {Bom. Society from Nero to M. Awrelim^ 
London, 1904, bk. iii. ch. ii.). ‘ Some of the schools 
even developed a true pastoral activity, exercising 
an oversight of their members, and seeking to 
mould their moral life and habits according to the 
dictates of true wisdom* (Menzies, Mist, of Me- 
Ugion, London, 1895, p. 301). regard myself,* 
said Seneca, ‘ not so much as a reformed, but as a 
transfigured man * {Ep. 6). The science of Com- 
parative Beligion is proving the truth of the 
intuition that there is * a light which lighteth 
every man ’ (Jn 1®). The conversion of Gautama, 
afterwards known as the Buddha, is as real a fact 
as that of Saul of Tarsus, Francis of Assisi, or any 
other spirit that has ever obeyed the heavenly vision. 
This pampered child of fortune turned irom liis 
pleasures and palaces as illusion and vanity; he 
sought and found, as he believed, the cause of 
sorrow and the way to subdue it ; and he drew a 
vast stream of mankind after him to the religion 
of renunciation. It was the best they could do ; 
they followed the gleam ; they loved the highest 
when they saw it. Similar phenomena are found 
in Confucianism, Islam, and all other great re- 
ligions. God has not left Himself without witness 
in any nation, and the same choice between good 
and evil, between self-seeking and self-sacrifice, 
presents itself in some form or other to every 
human being. The spiritual ascent of man has 
been accomplished by a long series of conversions, 
from the lowest fetishism to the highest theism. 
To Christian philosophy, every upward movement 
of the human mind suggests that * Christ, in His 
universal relation to humanity, may be able to pour 
His new life into open hearts, even when there is 
complete ignorance concerning the facts of His 
history and work* (Clarke, Outline of Christian 
Theology, Edinburgh, 1898, p. 398). And yet, so 
great is the difierence between all such movements 
and the experience which is called Christian con- 
version, that one cannot but acclaim the essential 
truth of a weli-kno^vn passage in Carlyle’s /Sartor 
Besartus ; 

‘ Blame not the word [conversion] ; rejoice rather that such a 
word, signifying such a thing, has come to light in our modern 
Era, though hidden from the wisest Ancients. The Old World 
knew nothing of Conversion ; instead of an JJcce ifowo, they 
had only some Choice of Hercules, It was a new-attained pro- 
gress in the Moral Development of man : hereby has the 
Highest come home to the bosoms of the most Limited ; what 
to Plato was but a hallucination, and to Socrates a chimera, is 
now clear and certain to your Zinzendorfs, your Wesleys, and 
the poorest of their Pietists and Methodists* (bk. ii. ch. 10). 

2. Conversion in the Bible.— The term ‘ conver- 
sion* {iTTKTTpoipTfi) occurs but once in the Bible (Ac 
15*). At the close of his first great mission, St. 
Paul went to Jerusalem to take counsel with the 
Apostles and elders, and he and Baimahas passed 
through Phoenicia and Samaria ‘ telling the whole 
tale (iKdiTiyoi^/iepoL) of the conversion of the Gentiles, 
to the great joy of all the brethren.* It was a 
momentous event, pregnant with the mightiest 
issues, marking an epoch in the history of the 

1 * Polemon was a youth of Athena, the son of Philostratus, 
who spent the greater part of his life in riot and drunkenness. 
He once, when Intoxicated, entered the school of Xenocrates, 
and was so struck with the eloquence of the academician, and 
the force of his arguments, that from that moment he re- 
nounced the dissipated life he had led, and applied himself 
totally to the study of philosophy. After the death of Xeno- 
crates he succeeded in the school where his reformation had 
been effected ' (Lemprifere, Class, Diet., ed. 1839, s.n. ‘Polemon *), 


world. In the LXX the verb stands for 

•isn, 355 , and 3 pn, and times without number for 
and In AV of the OT * convert * occurs 

five times-~in Ps (Vulg. mnvertens animas], 
where BV uses ‘restoring* ; in Ps where BY 
retains ‘ sinners shall be converted,* while the 
margin has ‘shall return*; in Is where BVm 
changes ‘her converts* into ‘they that return 
of her ’ ; in Is 6 ^®, where BV has ‘ turn again * ; 
and in Is 60®, where ‘ converted * becomes in the 
BV ‘turned.* In the NT iina-rpi^ca appears very 
frequently, and in AV it is nine times rendered 
‘ convert’ ; but this word appears only twice in BV 
(Ja 5^®*^), being everywhere else changed into 
‘turn* or ‘turn again.* But, wherever the Gr. 
word is followed by rbp K^ptop, iirl rbv Bebp^ or 
the like, it undoubtedly connotes all that is com- 
monly signified by ‘ convert,* e.g, in Ac 9*® 
14162020 , 1 P22®. 

The Bible is the drama of the conversion of the 
world, of the turning, or rather the return, of man 
to God. The sacred writings must, in the last 
resort, always determine and control our concep- 
tion of the origin, growth, and nature of the 
spiritual life. Without them there would be no 
Christian conversion, for there could be no adequate 
knowledge of God as revealed by Christ Jesus. 
If "we are able to trace the lineaments of the 
soul of a Christian, it is because we have in 
the Bible the gradually perfected norm of the 
ne\v life. 

i. The OT.— The OT is a mine of gold for the 
inductive study of the facts of conversion, but the 
prospector has to encounter certain initial diffi- 
culties. The subject of conversion is often the 
nation as a whole, and the part played by the 
individual is usually left to be inferrea instead of 
being directly expressed. Again, the Oriental 
mind is not analytic; it xqbmotib a priori y it is 
noumenal rather than phenomenal. Where the 
West says, ‘ Felix qni potuit rerum cognoscere 
causrn/ the East is content with ‘ camam.^ To 
search for secondary causes, to pry too curiously 
into the subjective conditions of spiritual experi- 
ence, seems to it not only superfluous, but even a 
little profane. ‘ This is Jahweh’s doing * (Ps 118®), 
‘The king’s heart is in the hand of the Lord as 
the watercourses : he turneth it whithersoever he 
will ’ (Pr 21^}, ‘ None can stay his hand * (Dn 4*®), 
are characteristic Eastern utterances. Once more, 
the Hebrew habit of thinking in pictures — due in 
great measure to the absence of abstract terms 
from the language— causes many spiritual experi- 
ences to be clothed in a figurative or symbolical 
garb. The psychologist must be a very skilful as 
well as reverent exegete who would re-tell in 
modern scientific phi^aseology the story of the 
conversion of Jacob at Bethm, of Moses in Arabia, 
of Solomon at Gibeon, of Isaiah in Jerusalem. 
The last of these experiences, enshrined in an 
incomparably vivid and illuminating page of auto- 
biography (Is 6^“®), presents a type of conversion 
in Israel which is no doubt, in some respects, 
unique and incommunicable, but in its broad out- 
lines may be regarded as normative. Four dis- 
tinct momenta are enumerated in the thrilling 
and transforming experience. There is a vision, 
flashed upon the young Hebrew’s inner eye, of the 
King, Jahweh of hosts, whose glory fills the earth. 
There is a conviction of sin, personal and national, 
concentrating itself like a subtle poison in unclean 
lips. There is the unutterable comfort of absolu- 
tion, which comes in the hand of a Divine mes- 
senger, by the way of the altar, to a heart wrung 
with anguish. And there is a mission, Divinely 
i offered and humbly accepted, to live in the service 
[ of God for the welfare of men. 

1 Just because Israel’s moral and spiritual ideal — 
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their conception both of God and of man— was so 
much higher and purer tlian that of any other 
nation of antiquity, conversion was to them a 
more real and radical experience than elsewhere. 
Theologically construed, conversion was, in their 
eyes, always a reversion, not to a low but to a 
high type, not to an animal but to a Divine pattern. 
This was not a movement contrary to nature ; it 
was man finding himself, realizing his own true 
nature. But the general point of view was in- 
tensely ethical rather than speculative. Histori- 
cally, the one aim of the spiritual leaders of Israel 
was to constrain the backsliding nation to ‘ return,’ 
to ‘ be converted,’ unto Jaliweh, ‘ Let the wicked 
return unto Jaliweh,’ ‘ Keturn ye, and turn your- 
selves from all your transgressions,’ ‘Turn your- 
selves, and live,’ ‘ Take with you words, and return 
unto Jahweh’ (Is Ezk Hos M^}. The 

Prophetic literature rings with the clear call to a 
definite change of spiritual attitude. Conversion 
is always equivalent to repentance and faith, But 
the same Hebrew word ( 2 ?sy) expresses both the 
turning to and the turning again from Jahweh, 
conversion and perversion, and the two movements 
form the perpetual systole and diastole of the heart 
of Israel. The possibility of conversion is based 
upon the consciousness of Divine redemption in 
the past and the hope of Divine co-operation in 
the present. 'Keturn unto me; for I have re- 
deemed thee,’ ‘Turn thou me, and I shall be [or, 
that I may be] turned’ (Is 44^2^ jer 31^®). God 
alone can replace the old antagonism by a new 
disposition, can change the stony heart into one of 
flesli. The command, ‘ Make you a new heart and 
a new spirit’ (Ezk 18^^), would be a mockery if it 
were not accompanied by the promise, ‘ A new 
heart also will I give you, and a new spirit will I 
put within you’ (36^®), and unless there were a 
Divine response to the prayer, ‘Create in me a 
clean heart, 0 God, and renew a right spirit within 
me’(Ps5P«). 

The Book of Psalms gives lyrical expression to 
the joy of conversion, to the triumph of the soul’s 
return unto its rest in God. The Psalms have many 
authors, and it matters little whether any singer 
describes his first or a subsequent spiritual experi- 
ence, or whether ‘ the I Psalms ’ are intended to 
mirror the heart of the nation as well as the indi- 
vidual. Be that as it may, no human document 
has greater value for the psychologist of conver- 
sion. Here (especially in the Penitential Psalms, 
6. 32. 38. 51. 102. ISO. 143) he finds ‘the sick soul’ 
sighing, gi'oaning, despairing, sure that God has 
hidden His face, spending nights in sleepless agony, 
tossing wearily to and fro, watering the couch 
with tears. Here is the tortured conscience, whose 
sins are exposed in the light of God’s countenance, 
gnawed with remorse, seized with the pains of 
Sheol. Here is the sense of inward uncleanness, 
of hereditary sin, the horrible feelingof being sunk 
in the miry clay of a deep pit from which there is 
no deliverance. Here is the piercing cry out of 
abysmal depths, the prayer for Divine mercy and 
forgiveness. And here is the glimmering light in 
the darkness, the blaze of spiritual illumination, 
the clear vision of God, the sense of His redeeming 
love ; and, lastly, the rapture of deliverance, the 
gratitude that words can never utter, the desire to 
tell to others what Jahweh hath done for the soxfl, 
that sinners may he converted unto him. 

At an early period the Hebrew nation began to 
devote miicli care to the training of the young. 
There was aii enthusiasm for education (see Edu"- 
CATIOH [Jewish]), and the discipline was never 
merely^ intellectual, but always primarily ethical 
and spiritual. ‘ The fear of Jahweh is the begin- 
ning [or, it may be, ‘ the chief part ’] of wisdom ’ ! 
{Pr 1’). Here ‘ wisdom ’ is almost equivalent to | 


* religion.’ It was often personified by its lovers, 
and praised as a mother or a bride (Pr 2. 3), and 
even as the eternal companion of Jahweh (Pr 8). 
The great aim of Hebrew parents— no mention is 
made of schools— was so to ‘train up a child’ in 
the service of God and in the atmosphere of healthy 
piety, that in Ms manhood he should need no sudden, 
violent, convulsive return unto Jahweh from a life 
of sin and shame. How entirely such peedagogy 
corresponds with our latest ideals of education, we 
shall see later. That the end was often realized, 
we cannot doubt. Some of the noblest servants 
of God knew that they were sanctified from their 
mother’s womb (Jer 1®, Lk P®}. There was no 
time when they did not reverence and love Jahweh, 
no time when they played the fool, no time when 
they needed to hear the arresting trumpet-voice, 
‘ Turn ye, turn ye . . . why will ye die ?’ (Ezk 33^^). 
But there are incalculable elements in human 
nature as well as defects in the best education, 
and the sons of many servants of Jahweh — such 
as Eli, David, Josiah— showed that it is always in 
man’s power to abuse the mystery of his freedom 
and defeat the grace of God. 

Conversion in the OT was often a profound and 
radical change. The desire for God — the hunger, 
the thirst, the panting, the fainting — was pathetic 
as it was passionate, and the response to the human 
ery was the outstretching of a strong arm that not 
only wrought deliverance from evil, but drew men 
into close and satisfying fellowship with God. Yet 
the joy of conversion was never quite full. It 
was for a long period troubled by the idea that 
spiritual restoration must necessarily be followed 
I and attested by material prosperity. To the end 
it awaited a fuller revelation of the Fatherhood 
of God, the atonement of sin, and the hope of 
immortality. There was to be a final answer to 
the oft-repeated prayer, ‘Turn us again, 0 God, 
and cause thy face to shine, and we shall be saved’ 
(Ps 803-7- 19). 

ii. The NT. — In the NT, conversion is the chief 
end of all teaching and preaclxing. It has rightly 
been called {Ecce ffqmo^S London, 1873, p. 243) 
‘the true articnhis stantis aut cadmtis eedesiae.^ 
Jesus began His ministry by preaching repentance 
; and faith (Mk 1^®}, which are together equivalent 
to Christian conversion. The call of the early 
Church was, ‘Kepent ye, therefore, and be con- 
verted, that your sins may be blotted out’ (Ac 3 ^^). 
The language in wMch conversion is described varies 
greatly, as do the subjective experiences of indi- 
viduals; but the root or core of the change is always 
the same. It is figured as a translation out of 
darkness into marvellous light (1 P 2% as a being 
born again, or ‘from above’ (Jn 3®), as a redemp- 
I tion from all iniquity (Tit 2^^), as a passing out of 
I death into life ( Jn 5^), as a turning from the power 
: of Satan unto God (Ac 26^®), as a new creation 
(2 Co 5^7), ag putting off an old and putting on a 
new man (Col 3^), as becoming children of God 
(Ko 8^9), as having Christ dwelling in the heart by 
faith (Eph 3^7)^ as a dying and rising again (Ko fi^"®). 
Practically, it is a new life which turns all the 
forces of one’s being into a new channel. All the 
energies that formerly made a man a sinner are 
now employed to make him a saint. His careful- 
ness, indignation, zeal, and revenge are directed 
against his sin (2 Co 7^^). The converting power 
is never the mere force of truth, or the beauty of 
holiness, but always the fascination of a Person. 
The whole life of the convert organizes itself anew 
around Christ living, dying, rising, and reigning; 
He is the power of God unto salvation (Kb P^). 
The NT tells of multitudes who have been re- 
claimed from vice, and never gone back. Science 
regards all facts with reverence, and the NT 
abounds in such transfigured realism as the fol- 
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lowing : ‘ Neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor 
adulterers, nor effeminate, nor abusers of them- 
selves with mankind, nor thieves, nor covetous, 
nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall 
inherit the kingdom of God. And such were some 
of you : but ye were washed, but ye were sancti- 
fied, but ye were justified in the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and in the Spirit of our God’ (1 Co 
6®“^^}. NT conversions have been classified as 
moral, spiritual, intellectual, and practical (John 
Watson, Impiration of oiir Faith, p. 79fiti); and 
such groupings are useful, if not logically perfect. 
There are conversions from sin to holiness, from 
doubt to faith, from legality to grace, from selfish- 
ness to service. But we must beware of analyzing 
the indivisible self into so many faculties, and 
ascribing conversion to the exercise of one of them, 
to the exclusion of the others. Conversion is the 
response of the whole personality — ^whether re- 
garded as mind, or heart, or will — to the personal 
Christ. It is man’s meeting with Christ, believing 
in Christ, gaining new life in Christ, Intelligence, 
emotion, volition are all mastered by the Author 
and Finisher of Christian faith. The harmonious 
functioning of every energy of the mind is the 
perfect spiritual life. 

Jowett, in a fine essay on ‘ Conversion and 
Changes of Character,’ calls attention to the fact 
that ‘with the first believers the iniluence of 
Christianity was almost always sudden.’ He finds 
that this lay in the nature of things. The earliest 
converts had no Christian training in childhood 
and youth. When they heard the gospel, they 
were pricked with the sense of sin, they were 
melted with the love of Christ, and thej needed 
no time of probation. But their conversion, how- 
ever sudden, and however wonderful the attending 
circumstances, was none the less sincere and last- 
ing. They became the very opposite of their former 
selves ; their spiritual nature came again like the 
flesh of a little child (Jowett, Theological Essays, 
p. 40). Sometimes the change was violent and 
dramatic, as in the case of St. Paul, whose con- 
version is the most momentous in history; some- 
times it was quiet and unsensational, as in the 
instances of Zacchseus, Matthew, Lydia, Timothy. 
But, whether the type was explosive or gentle, the 
change was radical and complete. And it is im- 
portant to note that it was always the opposite of 
a gradual and laborious reformation. 

‘Easier to chang“e many things than one is the common 
saying. Easier, we may add, in religion or morality, to change 
the whole than the part. Easier, because more natural, more 
agreeable to the voice of conscience and the promises of Scrip- 
ture. . . . Take care of the little things of life, and the great 
ones will take care of themselves, is the maxim of the trader. 
But more true is it in religion that we should take care of the 

g reat things, and the trifles of life will take c^re of themselves. 

hristianity is not an art acquired by long practice ; it does nob 
carve and polish human nature with a graving tool ; it makes 
the whole man ; first pouring out his soul before God, and then 
casting him in a mould' (Jowett, op. cit. 66). 

For certain purposes, theology distinguishes con- 
version from regeneration. They are the human 
and the Divine side of the same experience. Ke- 
generation is the gift of God’s grace, the power or 
j>rmcipie of the new life implanted by His Spirit ; 
conversion is the act of human freedom, the volun- 
tary turning of the heart to God. The one is a 
necessity — ‘ye must be bora again’ (Jn 3^); the 
other, a duty — ‘ repent and be converted ’ (Ac 3^®). 
Kegeneration occurs but once, conversion may have 
to be repeated. ‘ Convert your conversion ’* is the 
keen counsel of Adolphe Monod {Saint Faul% Paris, 
1859, p. 114). St. Peter's faith never failed, for his 
Master prayed for him, and his love never grew 
cold ; but in a moment of temptation he denied his 
Lord, and Ms need to be re-converted was painfully 
evident (Lk 22^^), And if there is any truth in the 
Domim, quo vadis ^ legend, he had yet another con- 


version at the very end of his life, and it was again 
a look on the face of Christ that wrought the 
change. ‘And Peter turned, and rushed on Eome, 
and died.’ Conversion plays too important a part 
to be exhausted in a single decision. 

‘ The whole life of a man,' says Fraser of Brea, ‘ is a continued 
conversion to God, in which he is perpetually humbled under 
sense of sin, and draws nearer and nearer to God, with more 
fervent faith and love, and daily walks closer with the Lord, 
endeavouring at perfection. And God doth, as it were, act over 
and over again His work in the heart, forming His people more 
exactly than before : and therefore no wonder they meet with 
something like a second, yea, and a third and fourth conversion, 
especially where there are backslidings ’ (Meimirs. Edinburgh, 
1738, ch. V. 3). 

St. Paul describes his own conversion objectively 
in the Acts, and subjectively in his Epistle to the 
Komans. Ro 7 is the most searching analysis ever 
given of the divided self, the homo dtcplex. W hether 
it mirrors a first or second or still later spiritual 
conflict is immaterial, for each crisis is in many 
respects the same. How forcibly the Apostle’s self- 
dissection illustrates the teaching of the modern 
psychologist! 

‘The . , . basis of the twice-born character seems to be a 
certain discordancy or heterogeneity? in the native temperament 
of the subject, an incompletely unified moral and intellectual 
constitution. “Homo duplex, homo duplex I " writes Alphonse 
Baudet. . . . Heterogeneity may make havoc of the subject's 
life. There are persons whose existence is little more than a 
series of zigzags, as now one tendency and now another gets 
the upper hand. Their spirit wars with their flesh, they wish 
for incompatibles, wayward impulses intermpt their most de- 
liberate plans, and their lives are one long drama of repentance 
and of effort to repair misdemeanours and mistakes. . . . The 
higher and the lower feelings, the useful and the erring impulses, 
begin by being a comparative chaos within us— they must end 
by forming a stable system of functions in right subordination’ 
(James, Varieties of Religiom Experience, London, 1902, lect. 
viii. p, 167 ff.). 

WMle the battle rages in the Apostle’s soul, 
while his heart is a kingdom cliyided against itself, 
and in all the chambers of his being his moral ideal 
is tom between friends and foes, his anguish is 
pitiful. ‘0 wretched man that I am,’ he cries, 
‘who shall deliver me?’ (Bo 7^'*). But in the end, 
by the power of Christ, his higher self triumphs 
over his lower ; his divided spirit is healed ; peace 
and harmony take the place of civil war ana tur- 
moil ; and the most tragic lament in the Bible is 
followed by the finest psean-song. 

3. Conversion in Church history. — The supreme 
task of the Church is the conversion of the world — 
the making disciples of all nations (Mt 28^®). The 
apostolic and evangelic continuity of spixitual life 
is to be maintained, the Cliristian faith is to be 
propagated, the Kingdom of God is to come, thrQUgh 
an unbroken succession of conversions. All the 
preachers who have profoundly moved the heart of 
mankind — master-spirits like Chrysostom, Savona- 
rola, Luther, Wesley — have made conversion their 
theme. And, from a scientific point of view, the 
evidential value of conversions is the highest. 

‘ St. Augustine,* says Eomaiies, ‘ after thirty years of age, and 
other Fathers, bear testimony to a sudden, enduring, and extra- 
ordinary change in themselves, called comersimi. How this 
experience has been repeated and testified to by countless 
millions of civilized men and women in all nations and all degrees 
of culture. It signifies not whether the conversion be sudden or 
gradual, though, as a psychological phenomenon, it is more 
remarkable when sudden and there is no symptom of mental 
aberration otherwise. But, even as a gradual growth in mature 
age, its evidential value is not less’ (Thoughts on Religion^, 
Ip. 162 ). 

The theology of the Church was early caught iu 
the meshes of the problem of the relation of Divine 
grace to human freedom in the experience of 
conversion. Thought has moved between two 
extremes. On the one hand, the sovereignty of 
God is emphasized, grace is irresistible, the number 
of the elect is certain and must be made up, the 
Divine good pleasure is certain to take effect. 
Under such conditions, man, impotent in the grip 
of original sin, is converted almost against his will. 
He is scarcely more than an automaton ; his 
salvation appears to be due to his mere good 
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fortune ; lie chances to be a vessel unto honour. 
On the other hand, human liberty is accentuated ; 
conversion is viewed as the outconie of forces 
resident in man himself ; he has a native power to 
repent and believe, and the new life is from first 
to last a hard-earned, self-obtained, personal posses- 
sion. The age-long controversy between Angus- 
tinian and Pelagian, Calvinist and Arniinian, 
regarding the fact of conversion has now spent 
much of its force. With the help of a better 
psychology we can do justice to both the Divine 
and the human initiative. God is all-operative 
love, and man’s whole equipment is His gift. All 
the conditions of human life are Divinely ordered, 
and man has an intense consciousness of depend- 
ence, He has nothing that he has not received. 
But part of his equipment is Ms freedom. He is 
tibove the mechanical order of nature. He has a 
real and not an illusive sovereignty. He is con- 
scious of acting of his own accord, and of nsing the 
causal order for ends which he himself chooses. 
He is a free, self-determining personality, and his 
conversion can only mean that under the impulse 
of love he voluntarily and joyfully surrenders 
himself to God. A German theologian illustrates 
the interaction of Divine sovereignty and human 
freedom in conversion by the familiar process of 
persuading and being persuaded — Anregung und 
Ueherzmgung (Seeberg, art. ‘Bekehrung,’ in 
PBE% Every man is constrained % the love 
of Christ ; but every man is fully persuaded in his 
own mind. If the convert calls the grace or 
fascination of Christ ‘ irresistible,’ he speaks with 
the enthusiasm of a lover ; but it is baa theology 
to change the warm logic of the heart into a cold 
dogma of the intellect. Man may after all use the 
Divine gift of freedom to oppose-—it may he to 
thwart— the will of God. The wise use of in- 
dividuality is to make Divine ends personal ends, 
and to pour forth all the energy of one’s being in 
the service which is perfect liberty. 

Conversion meant in the Middle Ages, as it still 
does in Koman Catholicism, the adoption of a creed 
and submission to the authority of the Church. 
In Protestant theology it always means the re- 
birth of the soul, but in the Anglican Church there 
is a strong tendency to regard regeneration and 
conversion as independent experiences, separable in 
time, and different in important aspects. Cer- 
tainly, if regeneration is mediated by baptism, the 
subject of which is usually unconscious of the 
rite,'*while conversion is the deliberate turning of 
the will to God, the personal acceptance of Christ 
by faith, then the second process is often separated 
from the first by a long interval ; and it is possible 
to contend, as Anglican theology sometimes does, 
that ‘a regenerated man is not necessarily a 
converted man.’ If the efiect of baptism is that 
*it remits all sin, original and actual; that it 
bestows sanctifying grace, and endues the soul 
with the heavenly virtues of faith, hope, and 
charity ; that it makes the recipient a member of 
Christ, the child of God, and an inheritor of the king- 
dom of heaven ’ {V. Staley, The Catholic Beligion, 
London, 1S93, p. 243), there can be little need 
for another religions phase called conversion. But 
this view appears to lose all touch with the central 
truth and vital experience of the NT, to empty the 
Christian religion of its moral and spiritnal con- 
tents, and to reduce it to the level of a magical 
formula. 

4 . Conversion in the light of science. — Professor 
Henry Drummond was an eye-witness of the facts 
of conversion, as the youthful comrade of Mr. 
Moody in a great revival of religion. Prom that 
time he never ceased to advocate a scientific treat- 
ment of the phenomena of the spiritual life, which 
he happily called * the contemporary activities of 


the Holy Ghost.’ There can be nothing pre- 
sumptuous in the endeavour to classify the facts 
and discover the laws of the new life. To the man 
of science all facts are sacred, and before the fact 
of conversion, as before any other, he will sit down 
‘ as a little child.’ Par too scanty attention has 
been given to the human side of soteriology. In 
order to understand the Saviour better, we must 
look more to the saved. Christ asked that He 
might be believed ‘ for the very works’ sake ’ (Jn 
14^^), and He worketh hitherto (5^'^}. The serious 
study of the facts of conversion may be the best 
present-day mode of handling the Word of life. 
The Christ of history may be reached through the 
Christ of experience. Christianity, as Harnack 
reiterates, is ‘eternal life here and now in the 
power of God and in His presence.’ Its best 
evidence is the logic of life. Solvitur ambulmndot 
it is proved by its present spiritual movements and 
triumphs. In the realm of experimental theology, 
the twentieth century may pin hands with the 
first. 

During the last dozen years there has been a 
remarkable response to the plea for a science of 
conversion, for an emj^irical study of ‘ the soul of 
a Christian.’ It has fittingly come from the 
psychologist rather than the theologian ; and the 
new quest has characteristically been urged with 
M>ecial keenness in America, The publication of 
Starbnck’s Psychology of Beligion in the ‘ Con- 
temporary Science Series ’ (1899) marked an epoch 
in niG^ern Church. In this book ana its 
numerous successors the whole spiritual realm has 
been annexed by science. Religions experiences 
without number have been collected, classified, 
and described. ‘That cruel reticence,’ whereof 
Ruskin complained, ‘in the breasts of wise men 
which makes them always hide their deeper 
thoughts,’ has to a great extent been overcome. 
Law and order have been introduced into an 
apparent chaos. Theology, which has been too 
long metaphysical, has become experimental ; 
it has been brought into line with the whole 
scientific movement ; it has found a concrete basis 
in the facts of the spiritnal life. Dynamics have 
taken the place of statics. Conversion is no longer 
regai'ded as a mere mystery or portent, before 
which we must stand in silent amazement. It 
abides our question and becomes articulate. It 
expresses itself in the language of the modern 
mind. It welcomes the application of the canons 
of science, and yields up many of its secrets to 

f atient and reverent research. It has a rationale, 
t is seen to have discoverable relations to other 
known psychological facts. And, in the spiritual 
as in the natural world, God is a God of order. He 
arranges everything upon definite principles. The 
law of cause and effect controls the spiritual life. 
Arbitrariness must once for all be eliminated from 
the fortunes of the soul. God’s action is always 
causal, never casual. His sovereignty is as different 
from the ‘ mere good pleasure ’ of an Eastern despot 
as day is from night. The science of conversion is 
still in its infancy, but certain conclusions seem to 
have been securely won. 

{1) There is a convp'sion period. •-‘The re-birth 
does not take place with the same frequency in all 
the seven ages of human life, though a man may 
be born again when he is old. Conversion is in 
genei'al a fact of adolescence. It is closely related 
to those great physical and mental changes which 
mark the transition from childhood to youth and 
manhood. It is the time of storm and stress, in 
which Hatnre calls for readjustment all along the 
line. As reason, feeling, and moral sense mature, 
they precipitate a spiritual crisis. The soul awakes 
and aspires. The spiritual development proceeds, 
as a rule, jjari passim with the physiological and 
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psychological development, and a wide induction 
proves that 

‘ among females there are two tidal waves of religious awakening, 
at about 13 and 16, followed by a less significant period at IS ; 
while among males the great wave is at about 16, preceded by a 
wavelet at 12, and followed by a surging up at 18 or 19 ’ (Star- 
buck, op. Git. p. 34). ‘ Feeling plays a larger part in the religious 
life of females, while males are controlled more by intellection 
and volition * (ib. 65). ‘ Conversion for males is a more violent 
incident than for females, and more sudden ’ (ib. 95). And ‘ one 
may say that if conversion has not occurred before 20, the 
chances are small that it will ever he experienced’ (ib. 28). 

(2) Oonmrsion is often sudden.^This statement 
is sometimes received with incredulity and even 
contempt, but psychology completely Justifies it 
by bringing it into relation with other well- 
known mental processes. There are nGiomen-ts, as 
Browning says in Ms 

* When the spirit’s true endowments 
Stand out plainly from its false ones.’ 

Our best thoughts are often startling intuitions, 

‘ hashes struck from midnight.’ The seeker after | 
truth utters his sudden * Eureka,’ and so does the | 
seeker after a Saviour (Jn Love, both 

natural and spiritual, is often love at first sight; 
when two souls, like two dewdrops, rush into one, 
the time element counts for nothing; the psycho- 
logical moment has in it the quality of eternity. 
Our wills and our hearts are ours to make them 
God’s, and life’s most momentous decisions may be 
swiftly over. 

‘The world and its laws,’ to quote Jowefct again (op. cit. p. 53), 
‘have nothing to do with our free determinations. At any 
moment we can begin a new life.’ B. L. Stevenson prays the 
Celestial Surgeon fosiaS his spirit broad smaXz.e (ITnaerwoods, 
p, 46). ‘ A word did it,’ said Savonarola of his own conversion. 

Even those who have never avoided God, never 
dishonoured Christ, often become suddenly and 
profoundly conscious of their need of conversion ; 
and there are creative periods of the mind when 
the repulsion from evil and the attraction to 
good are tremendously strong. While, however, 
the actual change is frequently swift, there is 
almost invariably a season of preparation for it. 
Conversion is the climax of a gradation, the 
crisis of a process more or less drawn out. The 
evidence on this point is all but unanimous. We 
may even accept Vine t’s strong statement : ‘ Eome 
might more easily be built, than a man converted, 
in a day. Such a prodigy is possible with God ; 
but in a thousand, in ten thousand cases to one, 
we may safely predict that He will not perform it ’ 
{Outlines of Theology^ , 1870, p. 84). Vmet is here 
perhaps misusing language, confounding the means 
with the end, the way with the goal. He does not 
for a moment deny that the final cowp is often 
instantaneous. In such cases conversion is the 
firing of a slowly -laid train, the bursting of asilently- 
maturing bud, the transformation scene in the life- 
long drama of the soul. It is evident that much is 
lost by the deliberate postponement of decision. 

‘Convert me, hut not yet,* was Augustine’s prayer. ‘Men 
are quick to feel, and keen to know; hut they are not only 
slow, they are averse to decide. Yet it is for decision that 
Christianity calls, it is for decision that the energetic universe 
calls, far more than for a mere impression in reponse. A crisis 
has from time to time to be forced, a crisis of the will’ (P. T. 
Forsyth, Preaching and the Modern Mind^ 1907, p. 131). 

(3) Conversion may he unconscious. — There is a 
happy class of Christians who cannot tell when or 
how they began to believe ; who have ‘ no bitter 
regrets, no broken lives, no ugly memories.’ Theirs 
is the anima naturalUer Christiana, the schone 
Seele that has always been on the side of the angels. 
It was the teaching of Bushnell that, under the 
pervasive influence of the Christian family, the 
child should grow up a Christian, and never know 
himself to be otherwise. The Christian life, being 
natural to man, should begin with the beginnings 
of conscious experience; and a great wrong is 
done to a child when he is led to imagine that he 
must wait till he comes to years of discretion and 
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then have an experience which wEl make Mia a 
Christian. If God’s will for him is realized, there 
will be no nide break, but a beautiful continuity, 
in Ms spiritual life. ^ Of such is the kingdom of 
God’ (Mk said Jesus of the children of 

Galilee, and the prevention of a fall from the grace 
vouchsafed to childhood should be the aim of all 
education. 

‘That is the ideal type of conversion in a Christian land ; and 
it is the scandalous neglect of duty by Christian parents and by 
the Church which has made it less frequent than it should bo ’ 
(D. W. Forrest, The Chrht of History and of Experience, U58). 

‘ The child is father of the man ; 

And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety.* 

Some, indeed, deny that in this experience there 
is any conversion at all. Francis Newman dis- 
tinguished the * once-born ’ from the ‘ twice- born ’ 
Christian, and this idea — legitimate enough as a 
protest against an exclusively revivalistic type of 
conversion— has been taken seriously by some 
psychologists and greatly overworked. It is not a 
Christian idea. Jesus assumes in many indirect 
ways the natural sinfulness of the human heart 
and its need of regeneration. Even the child who 
is / sanctified from Ms mother’s womb’ is twice- 
born, The most * sky-blue ’ and Giealthy-minded ’ 
Christian is regenerated. Science is here render- 
ing a valuable service to theology. It has proved 
that every man has a sub-conscious as well as a 
conscious self, and that changes both small and 
great occur in the subliminal region of the mind. 

‘ Consciousness is a very poor witness to what takes ifiaoe in 
the abysses of soul life. The remembered experiences of 
individuals are pitifully fragmentary and puerile, and often 
absurdly mistaken as to cause, process, issue, and object’ (Hall, 
Adolescefice, p. 341). 

We are largely the creatures of instinct and 
unconscious imitation, and, if many things are 
wrought into the fabric of our being without our 
knowledge, why not the grace of God ? 

‘ Think you, 'mid all this mighty sum 
Of things for ever speaking, 

That nothing of itself will come, 

But we must still be seeking ? ’ 

God ‘giveth Ms beloved in sleep’ (Ps 127^), and 
His beneficence is as wonderful in an unconscious 
as in a conscious regeneration. But see, on this 
whole subject, art. Consciousness, p. 53. 

(4) Conversion must not he stereotyped. — The 
phenomena of the spiritual life are marvellously 
complex, and psychology teaches us to resist every 
attempt to standardize, normalize, conventionalize 
it. Every individual has his own ancestry, his 
own history, Ms own idiosyncrasy, and therefore 
his own spiritual experience. The variety of grace 
is like the variety of nature. God does not repeat 
Himself ; He loves originals more than duplicates. 
The conversion on the way to Damascus cannot be 
a pattern for all men. There need not always be 
the same tragic intensity, the same high lights, 
the same deep shadows. The diversities of opera- 
tions of the selfsame Spirit must all be orthodox. 
But every man is tempted to make his own 
experience a kind of law for other people. 
Schleiermaeher thinks that the religious life is, in 
its inception and growth, the product of feeling ; 
Herrmann believes that ‘greater and higher than 
all the emotions within the Christian, there rises 
and towers religious thought.’ The type of re- 
ligious experience that seems native to a cultured 
community is calm and restrained ; but the fervours 
of the Salvation Army and the Methodist meeting 
are to the psychologist no less natural. 

Thdodore Monod tells'^of a French friend who thus described 
his conversion : ‘ I cannot say that I had a very strong sense of 
sin. I just felt happy in the love of God. God did to me as a 
mother will sometimes do to her child who has overslept him- 
self : he woke me with a kiss ’ (Moody, Sovereign Grace, Loud, 
1899, p. 116), The Christian of the unconscious type, who has 
: never felt a single reaction or upheaval, may Join hands with 
i the convert who knows himself to be a brand plucked from the 
1 burning, to whom conversion is a thing volcanic or cataclysmic, 
1 in whom ‘ habits of years’ standing are overthrown in as many 
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moments,* and whose ‘very organic impulses and desires are so 
utterly transEormed that he can scarcely recognize himself ’ 
(Pratt, Psychology of Religioiis Belief, p. 261). 

(5) Oomersion is still a mystery. —In being studied 
scientifically, spiritual plienomena lose none of their 
Divine significance. Psychology has done jniich 
and will yet do more ; it even asserts that, ‘ if we 
know the person psychologically, we can prophesy 
quite correctly the type of his conversion, whether 
sudden or gradual, quiet or excited’ (Cutten, Psych. 
Fhen. of Christianity ^ p. 256). But, after all, 
psychology can see only the under side of con- 
version. Spiritual life, like natural life, is in its 
final cause and real nature inscrutable. Nothing 
can be more crude than the notion that to discover 
the reign of law is to eliminate God and mystery. 
Law is only God’s uniform method of working, 
and ^ He is in the field when He is most invisible,’ 
We have not to deal with a God remote from the 
world and manifested only through occasional 
interferences with the order of Nature, but with a 
God whose dwelling and working are in the lives 
of men. Just as the correlation of brain states 
with mental states does not prove the case of the 
materialist, so the correlation of conversion with 
certain mental and physical forces is far from 
proving that the inception and growth of the 
spiritual life is not a Divine act. 

‘That it [conversion] may all be due to so-called natural 
causes,* says Eomanes, ‘is no evidence against its so-called 
supernatural source, unless we beg the whole question of the 
Divine in Nature* (op. cit. p. 163). Even RitscjW, with all 
his dislike for mysticism, never denies that God Himself is 
present and operative in regeneration, using the religious 
community as His medium, not His substitute. ‘ This wonder- 
ful change,* says Pfleiderer, ‘ is not arbitrarily brought about by 
man himself, but experienced as a thing that hasfiappened to 
him; it appears to him as the operation of a higher power, as 
the gift of undeserved divine favour or grace. And is not this 
in truth the case ? Careful thought, in fact, can do nothing but 
confirm what the believer holds as a truth requiring no proof * 
(Philosophy of Religion, Eng. tr. iv. [1888] 128), 

Froude complains that conversion, like other 
Christian doctrines, has been ‘ pawed and fingered 
^ unctuous hands for now near two hundred years. 
Tile bloom is gone from the flower. The plumage, 
once shining with hues direct from heaven, is 
soiled and bedraggled. The most solemn of all 
realities have been degraded into the passwords of 
technical theology’ {Life of Bunyan, London, 
1880, p. 34), But all that is needed to bring back 
the bloom to the flower and the plumage to the 
wing is a new springtime. Human errors and 
caricatures do not alter Divine facts, any more 
than the mists extinguish the stars. A wide 
survey of the data of the spiritual life leads to the 
conclusion that the majority of conversions have 
little of the picturesque or dramatic in them; 
that some take place beneath the threshold of con- 
sciousness; that others are but dumb yearnings 
of penitence and faith towards God; that the 
memorabilia of soul-life are usually very brief, 
the convert sometimes limiting himself to tiie 
wondering exclamation, ' Whereas I was blind, now 
I see’ (Jn 9-''*}. Yet every conversion enfolds in 
itself a Divine secret — the mystery of life — whose 
power and beauty will gradually be unfolded to 
the eye, but whose inner significance no mind can 
penetrate. The psychological study of the New 
Life will probably do more than anything else to 
convince the twentieth century of the immanence 
and the transcendence of God. 
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CONVICTION,— I. Conviction in relation to 
Wie/,— Conviction that certain doctrines of re- 
ligion are true is seldom or never the result of a 
rational process : it rather springs from a feeling 
in the mind that the doctrines suit a mental and 
emotional condition and bring peace to the soul. 
As Schopenhauer has well said : 

‘ Man hag, as a rule, no faculty for weighing reasons and dis- 
criminating between what is false and what is true ; and, be- 
sides, the labour which nature and the needs of nature impose 
upon him leaves him no time for such inquiries, or for the 
education which they presuppose. In his case, therefore, it is 
no use talking of a reasoned conviction ; he has to fall back on 
belief and authority* (Religion: a Dialogue, tr. by T. B. 
Saunders, 1889, p. 19). 

Conviction implies active acceptance of proposi- 
tions as indubitably true. It is not in itself any 
proof of truth, because difierent people may have 
diametrically opposite convictions, and some con- 
victions have led to most lamentable results in 
persecutions, and in denial of equality in human 
rights and liberties. Bagehot remarks, in discuss- 
ing ‘ The Emotion of Conviction ’ : 

* Nor is this intensity a sign of truth, for it is precisely 
strongest on those points in which men differ most from each 
other. John Knox felt it in his anti - Catholicism ; Ignatius 
Loyola in his anti-Protestantisni ; and both, I suppose, felt it 
as much as it is possible to feel it’ (Lit. Studies, 1879, ii. 414). 

Ail experience shows that the personal equation, 
idiosyncrasy, or state of development of each ego 
is a prominent factor in the determination of con- 
victions. The convictions of the two clever men, 
Cardinal Newman and his brother F. W. Newman, 
were widely apart, although their heredity was 
the same, and their upbringing was under identical 
general circumstances. In the case of these two 
thinkers, the divergence, of course, could only 
have been due to their difierent emotional and 
mental natures in different stages of development, 
for the same subject-matter of con'vriction was 
before the mind of each of them. 

Conviction, then, as a feeling of reality indicating 
truth, is not fully trustworthy in respect of pro- 
positions as a whole, yet we may be assured that 
when the feelings are stirred, there are elements in 
the doctrines believed which are true relatively 
both to some universal principles and to the corre- 
sponding principles in man. For man is potentially, 
though not actually, the measure of the universe. 
The outer form of beliefs is often false, while the 
inner life— that which awakens emotional response 
— ^^is true either for higher or for lower stimulation 
to development. Convictions suitable and useful to 
low stages of human evolution are eventually out- 
grown and seen to be erroneous. They are tlien 
replaced by others more true to outer and inner 
conditions, and more efiicacious in promoting the 
gi*owth of the soul. 

There is also what may be called a coercive 
element in belief and conviction. This proceeds 
from pressure of environment, eventuating in the 
imposing of the customary opinion of those around 
on the unresisting and undiscriminating mind. 
G. F. Stout has said : 

‘ There must ... in the framing of a belief be always some en- 
deavour to conform to conditions otiier than, aiid independent 
of, our own subjective tendencies. Our inability to attain ends 
otherwise than through certain means constitutes a restriction 
of mental activity within more or less definite channels * (Manual 
of Psychology 3, 1901, p. 567 f.). 

It is only the thinker who can stand alone ; most 
people do not think, but readily come under the 
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personal influence of those who confidently and 
plausibly pro fler doctrines and statements for the 
Jicceptaiice of ill- equipped minds. 

Respecting conviction as the result of a mental 
jn'ocess, and deteriniiied by evidence, there is 
usually. a change of belief and of niind-coutent. 
Here we have tlie force of evidence driving out old 
belief and substituting new ; conviction then leaves 
old opinion and clings to new. In this case the 
feeling of reality comes as a response to the force 
of evidence applied by comparison and judgment. 

‘Wliat is believed to be real (aud so said to be known) is 
indeed mainly a matter of intellection ; but it is also a matter 
of both feeliiij;^ and will. In respect of all the hi{^her intellectual, 
sasthetical, ethical, and religrious realities, feeling and choice 
lar^'ely determine knowledge through the dependence of this 
belief on them. Yet we have spoken of this belief as feeling, 
not because it is a special form of affective phenomena, but 
because as conviction — Shaving that warmth of colouring which 
the word implies— -it may be regarded as a sort of universal 
affective accompaniment of the intellectual and voluntary 
aspects of all knowledge* (G, T. Ladd, Psychology^ 1894, 
p. 514). 

Convictions are beliefs accepted and vitalized by 
the emotions of those convinced that realities are 
indicated by them. The acceptance of beliefs is 
partly determined by the absence of contradictory 
beliefs in the mind when the new propositions are 
tendered. This fact Buckle long ago pointed out. 

*The sense that an^’thing we think of is unreal can only come 
when that thing is contradicted by some other thing of which 
we think. Any object which remains uncontmtlictecl 'is ipso 
facto helieved and posited as ahsohtte reality ’ (W. James, The 
Principles of Psychology, 1905, vol. ii. p. 2S8f.). 

The absence of antagonistic ideas in the mind 
permits indiscriminately the acceptance of true 
and of false forms of belief. Children may be 
brought up to believe almost anything religious. 
In the same way the presence of* beliefs antagon- 
istic to proffered ideas may as often keep out 
the true as the false. Bias towards false forms, 
and erroneous prejudice, make impossible the 
advent of certain truths to the soul. Hence it is 
that new general truths are seldom acquired after 
mental maturity. Minds usually become hoj>e- 
lessly biased long before middle age. While cre- 
dulity may sometimes permit the truth to enter, 
constant incredulity resists the truth and hugs old 
errors. 

The test of actuality we find in our own^ con- 
sciousness and life. ‘ Whatever things have intimate 
and continnous connexion with my life are things 
of whose reality I cannot do^tbt ’ (James, <m, cit. 
p. 298). Doctrines strongly stirring the higher 
emotions, and not conflicting with prejudice, 
appeal with a force 'which carries conviction with 
it, though the doctrines may vary with all the 
religions of the world. Truth hides under many 
forms. We may be sure that, in all these vary- 
ing doctrines as applied to the human heart, there 
is a living element of eternal truth. God does not 
forsake the beings that have emanated from Him- 
self. Each soul has the conditions and the know- 
ledge it can bear and make use of under the religion 
it is born to or adopts. 

2. Conviction of sin is usually present in the 
state of consciousness known as conversion (s'. v.), 
or change of heart. It is a ‘ sense of sin,’ a feel- 
ing of unworthiness and general wretchedness, 
accompanied by a strong desire to lead a better 
life, it is shown by a more or less sudden distaste 
for accustomed thought, language, and conduct, 
and by a new-found yearning within for an im- 

roved state of being. Conviction may last for 

ays, months, or years before the crisis, or con- 
version, supervenes, and this is followed by rest- 
fulness of mind and lightness of heart. Conversion 
is described by Starbuck as a sudden forsaking of 
the lo%ver for the higher self : 

* A process of striij^gHng away from sin, rather than of striving 
toward righteousness ; it seems to he a step in growth 
which calls into activity the deeper instincts. . . . The feelings, 


which are the primal elements in consciousness, function so 
strongly. In the tendency to resist conviction we see, also, an 
indication that the new life is forcing its way even against tlie 
person’s will ’ {The Psychology of lieligion, 1899, p. 64). 

Though the proximate cause of conviction of sin 
is often fear of torments to come, yet we may 
be sure that beliiiid this fear there are certain 
emotional and mental conditions rij)e for a change 
to a higher state. 

Viewing the phenomena obKservable at great 
religious revivals, such as the movement among 
the Welsh people in the years 1904-1905, we may 
recognize, despite certain objectionable features 
and mistaken views and conduct, the action of the 
Holy Spirit in meeting the aspirations of those who 
are struggling amid the difficulties and illusions of 
the lower planes of emotion. It is through the 
power of the Spirit, which is the life-force of the 
universe, that the transmutation of the emotions 
is efl'ected, and this must be at the bidding of the 
lower nature. The raising of the emotions to 
higher levels is part of the process of evolution, 
and, when accomplished, is a sign of the soul’s 
development, or growth in grace. 

Litbrature.— T he literature is given in the article. 

G. A. Gaskell. 

CONVOCATION. — This is the name given to 
the general assembly of the clergy of the Church 
of England. The older name was ‘synod,’ of 
which ‘ convocation ’ became the equivalent when 
English began to take the place of Latin in the 
official documents of the Church. We read of the 
‘ Synode of London ’ in 1553, but of the ‘ convo- 
cation liolden in London’ in 1562. The synodal 
activity of the Christian Church is coeval with her 
life, it gradually took form in diocesan, pro- 
vincial, and national synods, and these different 
forms of synods were held wherever Christianity 
was established. The British Church, in common 
with the rest of Christendom, 'was familiar with 
conciliar action— witness the Council of Verulam 
in A.D. 446. In Anglo-Saxon times, Church 
Councils were assembled ‘ acourse with our Parlia- 
ments ’ as national synods, while the bishops and 
clergy in addition were constituent members of the 
‘ great council ’ of the nation. 

In Norman times the conciliar activity of the 
Church became still greater- Bishops, abbots, 
priors, archdeacons, and deans were summoned; 
but the first known instance of the representative 
element occurs in 1225 under Langton. Later in 
this century, however, we have proof of direct 
representation in a provincial synod, for in 1273 
we find Archbishop Kihvarby issuing his mandate 
to the Bishop of London in these terms ; 

* You are to direct on our part each of the suffragan bishops 
of our Church to call and bring with him to the aforesaid synod 
three or four of the greater, more discreet, and prudent 
persons of his Church and diocese, that by the assistance of 
their common counsel such important affairs of the Church of 
God by His aiding mercy may be brought to a happy con- 
clusion.* 

Four years later ‘ proctors of all clergy of each 
diocese ’ were specifically named in a similar man- 
date. In 1283, Archbishop Peckham ordered the 
attendance of two proctors for the clergy of each 
diocese as well as one for each cathedral and 
collegiate church, and this seems to have become 
the rule for the Province of Canterbury. In the 
Province of York, the rule, dating from 1279, was 
that two jiroctora for the clergy should attend from 
each archdeaconry. Side by side with provincial 
synods were diocesan synods, which were held 
under their several bishops to enforce the decrees 
of the provincial synods. National synods fell 
into disuse through the jealousy felt by the two 
Archbishops of their respective claims. 

It is to he noted that this synodal action of the 
Church preceded the attempt made by Edward i. 
in 1295 to incorporate the clerg^y into his newly- 
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devised parliamentary system. The king hoped 
that the clergy wonld not only meet, as heretofore, 
as the spiritual conncillors of the Archbishops, but 
that they would also add to their spiritual duties 
the further duty of sitting in Parliament as Ms 
council, espeeiaily to make it easier for him to 
raise money by taxation. The king’s attempt, 
however, failed through the refusal of the clergy 
to obey the royal summons addressed to them, 
through the Archbishops, in the famous fT(B- 
munientes clause. The Crown acquiesced, after 
1340, in the rule that the clergy should tax them- 
selves in their Convocation, and in consequence 
the attendance of proctors in Parliament did not 
outlive the following century. The writ with the 
^rcemunientes clause is still issued at the summon- 
ing of every Parliament, but is never obeyed. 
Convocation^ however, is still summoned in both 
Provinces whenever Parliament is summoned, 
though it would seem that there is nothing to 
hinder its meeting at other times ‘if the existence 
of afiairs shall so require.* 

Convocation, in common with the Church of 
England as a whole, lost muck of its independence, 
and at the same time much of its power and 
inSuence, at the Reformation. The Act of Sub- 
mission (25 Henry VIII. c. 19) embodies in its pre- 
amble an Act of Convocation abjuring all power 
to make or act on any canons without the king’s 
consent ; and it affirms that Convocation always 
had been, and ought always to be, assembled only 
by the king’s writ. Accordingly, Convocation 
was reduced to an instrument of the ‘ Supreme 
Head’ or ‘Supreme Governor’ for ecclesiastical 
purposes, and was given the duties of considering 
forms of public worship, articles of religion, and 
canons, though not as possessing any independent 
effective authority. Indeed, it is now an estab- 
lished rule of law that canons made by the clergy 
in Convocation are of no binding power over the 
laity. 

After the Restoration, Convocation prepared in 
1661 the Act of Uniformity, revised the Prayer- 
Book, and re-modelled the canons. The same 
Convocation is remarkable as being the last to 
rant a clerical subsidy— -acting, it is said, in 
Topping the custom, imon a verbal agreement 
made between the Lord Chancellor Clarendon and 
Archbishop Sheldon. This has been declared to be 
‘the greatest alteration in the constitution ever 
made without an express law.’ Since this change 
Convocation has ceased to enjoy any political 
importance. 

After the Revolution, the history of Convocation 
is a stoi^ of bitter conflicts between the two 
Houses, in which Atterbury, Wake, and Burnet 
played leading parts. This conflict culminated in 
1717, when the Lower House was about to censure 
the writings of Bishop Hoadley, whereupon Con- 
vocation was prorogued by royal writ, and met no 
more (except formaUy tpl 1741) until it was again 
summoned for business in 1862, through the eflbrts 
of Bishop Wilberforce and others. 

Convocation now assembles concuri’ently with 
Parliament, being summoned by a royal writ 
addressed to the Archbishops* In Canterbury the 
Upper House consists of 23 members, the Lower of 
154. In the Province of York the corresponding 
numbers are 9 and 69. The custom of separating 
into Upper and Lower houses dates from the end 
of the l4th cent., when the inferior clergy begaq 
to withdraw into a lower room, viz. one under 
the chapter “house of St. Paul’s Cathedral, or a 
school-room in the crypt. 

Though Convocation is described in Canon 139 
of 1604 as ‘ the true Church of England by reme- 
sentation,’ it remains an iiiireformed body. The 
official element is preponderant, and the large 


body of stipendiary curates is without any voice in 
the election of clergy -proctors. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Convocation exercises but little 
influence over the minds of the majority of the 
members of the Church of England, though it 
affords an excellent opportunity for the more 
highly-placed clergy to discuss afiairs as they aflect 
the Church, and though its debates and reports 
are of a uniformly high order, and are frequently 
of pennanent value. See also art. Chubch of 
England. 

Litbbaturb.— T, Lathbury, EUt, of Convocation^ London, 
1853; D, Wilkins, Concilia Mag, Britt do. 1737 ; J. W. 
Joyce, England’s Sacred Synods ^ do, 1856; E. Cardwell, 
Synodalia, Oxford, 1842; R. Phillimore, Scclmiastiml 
Law^, London, 1895, vol. ii. ; W. Kennett, EccUsiastical 
Synods, do. 1701; E. Gibson, Synodus Anglicana, ed. E. 
Cardwell, Oxford, 1854, also Cote jwr. eccles. Angt, London, 

ms. W.RCOBB. 

CO-OPERATION.— Co-operation (ie. literally 
‘working together’) might express any combined 
action of two or more persons for any purpose. It 
is used in general, and will be employed here, to 
denote the combinations of working men for 
production or distribution of commodities, including 
incidentally some other forms of mutual help. In 
1794, Br. Shute Barrington, bishop of Durham, 
established a co-operative store at Mongeweli, in 
the county of Oxford, for the benefltpf the poor 
of that and three small adjoining parishes, A 
quantity of bacon, cheese, and other articles was 
procured from wholesale dealers to he subdivided 
and sold at prime cost for ready money. The 
salesman was an infirm old man who could not 
read or write, but his honesty was unimpeached, 
and he was allowed a shilling a week as well as 
the benefit of the shop. The transactions of 1796 
' amounted to £223. The net saving to the poor in 
the cost of their supplies was 21 per cent. In 1860, 
the Rev. Br. Glasse opened a similar village shop 
I at Greenford in Middlesex. The receipts for six 
i months exceeded £150, and the margin of saving 
I was from 15 to 25 per cent according to the nature 
I of the article sold. A third was estaMished about 
the same time at Hanwell, by the Rev. G. Glasse, 

; vicar of that parish, with like success. In all 
three cases, great good was done by avoiding the 
burden of debt. 

In 1795, a co-operative saw-mill was established 
at Hull, and it continued in operation for a hundred 
years. In 1796 a parish windmill was erected by 
subscription on Barham Downs in the county of 
ICent, and in 1797 one at Chislehurst. A co- 
operative society at Nottingham has existed for 
more than 100 years. 

I In 1844, a few workmen of Rochdale joined 
in establishing a society called the ‘Equitable 
Pioneers,’ and that Society was so successful that 
their exanmle was followed in many parts of the 
country. It now has more than 16,000 members 
holding £300,000 in shares, and its sales amount to 
£340,000 a year. A portion of its profits is yearly 
applied to educational purposes. The paid up 
capital consists largely of accumulation of past 
profits. No credit is given. By its means the 
workmen of Rochdale have been enabled to supply 
themselves with necessaries of life, genuine in 
I quality and at a cheap price, and to accumulate 
out of their savings and the profits of their trade 
a capital sum averaging nearly £20 for each share- 
holder. This Society was registered as a Friendly 
Society under the Act of 1846. 

In 1850, the Rev. F. B. Maurice, the Rev. Chas. 
Kingsley, Mr. J. M. Ludlow, Mr. T. Hughes, Mr. 
E. Yansittart Neale, and others, joined in the 
formation of a Society for promoting Workmen’s 
Associations, and commenced a Working Tailors’ 
Association. The excellent motives and aspirations 
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by which they were actuated had been eloquently 
set forth in a series of tracts by those accomplished 
men ; and, if they could have found a body of 
members and officers capable of carrying out their 
ideas in a business-like manner, the associations 
which they formed might have done lasting good. 
As it was, their enterprise greatly impressed the 
public mind and rendered it familiar with the idea 
of co-operation. Though their initiative as patrons 
of co-operation was a failure, they remained the 
true friends, and in some sense the apostles, of the 
co-operative movement, and to their advice and 
counsel is due much of the success that has attended 
that movement under the direct management of 
the working men themselves. 

The undertakings which experienced this early 
check were productive ; those which followed the 
lines laid down by the Rochdale pioneers were 
distributive, though, in the long run, it has not 
been unusual for a distributive store to find it 
worth while to undertake productive business as 
well. It is obvious that a productive enterprise 
has elements of difficulty that are absent from a 
mere distributive store. The essential principle of 
co-operation seems to be that the man who contri- 
butes his labour to the production of the commodity 
is entitled to share in the produce after a sufficient 
sinking fund to replace the capital expended in the 
plant has been set aside, and hence a system of 
profit-sharing has been introduced, upon which, of 
late, attempts have been made to establish produc- 
tive businesses. There is reason to think, however, 
that the distributive element in co-operation will 
remain its more prominent feature. 

The sharing of profit implies logically the sharing 
of loss; and this is the rock upon which some 
productive enterprises have split. Yet it is evident 
that the social reforms which were in the minds 
of the early promoters of co-operation are to be 
realized rather by the productive element of it 
than by mere distribution, useful as that is in many 
respects. 

A further development of co-operation has arisen 
in the union ^ of a number of stores to ^ form a 
wholesale society; and the wholesale societies of 
Manchester and Glasgow are striking examples of 
the power of associations of working men to carry 
on gigantic undertakings by means of small savings. 
The Manchester society (to which more than 1000 
societies contribute) effected sales of goods for 
nearly ^625, 000,000 and earned profits exceeding 
£600,000 in the last year recorded. It acts as the 
banker of the smaller stores, and transacts a vast 
business in that capacity. It owns a fleet of ships, 
and has warehouses both at home and abroad in 
which a variety of industries are carried on. The 
total number of societies registered under the Indus- 
trial and Provident Societies Act in the United 
Kingdom is 2800 ; the number of members exceeds 
2,600,000; the amount of funds, £58,000,000. It 
will be readily inferred from these figures how great 
has been the influence of these societies upon the 
welfare of the industrial population. The same 
inference may be drawn from the fact that, accord- 
ing to a previous return, 344 societies had built or 
aided in building 37,000 houses for their members, 
while more than £8,000,000 had been expended in 
building those houses or been advanced to the 
members to enable them to do so. 

Another branch of co-operative enterprise has 
had more success abroad than in this country. 
People’s Banks and agricultural credit societies 
flourish in Italy and in Germany, and are now 
being actively promoted here. In Ireland, Sir 
Horace Plunkett has established a number of co- 
operative creameries with excellent results. 

Literature. — ^G. J, Holyoake, Hist, of Co-operation in Bng.y 
Lond. 1876-1879, and Self-help a hundred years ago^ do. 1888 ; 
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Anrntal Meports of Co-operative Congresses from 1869 ^ passim ; 
Reports of Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies from 1876, 

f mim ; H. W. Wolff, People’s Banks : A Record of Social and 
eonomie Success’s^ Lond. 1910, E. BjkABKOOK. 

COPTIC CHURCH. -^Introductory. — When 
Christianity was first introduced into Egypt, it 
found itself confronted not only by the religious 
environment common to all Hellenistic provinces 
of the Roman Empire, but also by the inthience of 
the old native religion. The latter, although be- 
ginning to show signs of the rapid decay which 
was soon to overtake it, was still immensely power- 
ful, especially in the towns and villages situated at 
some distance up the Nile, away from Alexandria. 
In certain ways it had scarcely been touched by 
Hellenic influence, and had, indeed, rather itself 
influenced Hellenic thought. It had certainly 
impressed itself strongly on the imagination of the 
Platonic idealists of Alexandria, as is evidenced bjf 
Plutarch’s treatise de Iside et Osiride and by bk. xi. 
of the Metamorphoses of Apuleius. But, although 
at the beginning of the Roman period the native 
priests still kept alight the sacred lamp of religious 
Imowledge, the general mass of the people had 
become ignorant of a great number of the lesser- 
known deities, and of the meaning of much of the 
ceremonial. Nevertheless, the main doctrines of 
the old religion were as firmly rooted as ever. The 
worship of the gods of the dead was still para- 
mount, and especially there remained unshaken 
the belief in the dead man-god Osiris, who had 
been slain by the power of Evil, but who lived 
again as king of the dead. The people still believed 
in the so-called * resurrection,’ that is to say, they 
thought it was possible that the dead might live 
for ever if the same ceremonies were carried out 
which enabled Osiris to escape corruption. Also, 
if we may rely on snch papyri as that containing 
the tale of Seine Khaemiias and Si-Osiri, not only 
was the weighing of the dead man’s good and evil 
deeds still thought to be necessary before the soul 
could pass the judgment-hall of Osiris, but very 
elevated notions of morality and j’ustice played an 
important part in the hopes pertaining to eternal 
felicity. On the other hand, the Greek syncretists 
of Alexandria had adopted the cult of Osiris and 
Isis, and had transcendentalized it out of all know- 
ledge, to suit the current Platonic doctrines of the 
day ; according to them, the mysteries of the Egyp- 
tian religion were to be understood only by the 
esoteric, after long study and strict asceticism. 
Platonism had also involved the large J ewish com- 
munity in Alexandria, and demanded from its 
devotees, as we know from Therapeutic ideals, the 
ractice of asceticism and contemplation. There can 
e little doubt that these two things — (1) the belief 
in a future life to be obtained through a god who 
had himself overcome death, and (2) the transcen- 
dentalized form of Osiris- and Isis- worship adopted 
by the Greeks, which demanded asceticism and 
abstention from the desires of the flesh — largely 
influenced the early Christian communities in 
Egypt. 

I. Introduction of Christianity into Egypt.— The 
tradition that St. Mark was the earliest to preach 
the gospel of Christ in Alexandria is first related 
by Eus^ius, but prefaced by the word In spite 

of the tradition being firmly rooted to this day, it 
has little historical value. When and by whom 
the gospel was introduced into Egypt is unknown, 
and, indeed, the whole history of the Alexandrian 
Church is enveloped in obscurity until the episco- 
pate of Demetrius (a.d. 189-231), when it appears 
as a flourishing institution, with a school of philo- 
sophic learning attached to it which must already 
have made its influence felt far beyond the city 
itself. Eusebius {HE vi. 11-13} states that ‘thou- 
sands* were martyred from Egypt and all the 
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Thel^aid during the persecution of SeptiniiusSeverus 
in 202; and Clement (Strom, yi. 18), writing at 
about this date, tells us that Christianity had 
spread to ‘ every nation, village, and town/ so that, 
even allowing for exaggeration, there can be no 
doubt that the new faith had made great progress 
during the first two centuries of our era. Harnack 
(Expansion of Christianity^, 1908, ii. 166 ff. ) has 
collected a list of districts where vre have definite 
evidence of Christian communities prior to the 
persecution under Diocletian in 303. Archseo- 
logical research has borne out the literary evidence 
in several of the localities. They are as follows : 
the ^ districts of Prosopitis, Atliribis, Sais and 
Arsinoe, Antinoe, Thmues, Philadelphia in the 
Arsinoite nome, Alexander Insula in the Pay yum, 
liermopolis Magna, Nilopolis, Ptolemais in Penta- 
polis, Berenice in Cyrenaica, Oxyrhynchus, the 
oasis of Khargeh, and Esneh (Latopoiis). As to 
the form of Church government during the earliest 
period little is known. It is possible, though by 
no means certain, that the DiaackeyOi Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles, was compiled in Egypt, and 
may represent the primitive form of Church govern- 
ment in that country. Prom this W'ork, generally 
assigned to the earliest age of the Church, the 
order of bishops and deacons would appear at first 
to liave been entirely subordinate to that of the 
‘apostles^ and ‘ prophets,’ and to have been, at the 
time of the writer, a comparatively recent organiza- 
tion. The ‘apostles’ were itinerant missionaries 
and evangelists, while the ‘prophet’ alone was 
allowed to have a fixed abode in any locality. 
The latter commanded extraordinary reverence, 
and the first-fruits of the community were his by 
right. He spoke in ecstasy, and presided at the 
Agape, ^ Nevertheless, both from the warnings 
uttered in the Didache against false prophets, and 
from the Shepherd of Hernias, we laiow that the 
office of prophet was frequently abused by fraudu- 
lent persons, and it gradually lost prestige until 
the more thorough organization of bishops and 
deacons eventually supplanted it. By the time of 
the episcopate of Demetrius the form of govern- 
ment represented by the Didache would liave 
disappeared (if it ever had been in force in Egypt), 
and we know that Demetrius himself was the first 
to appoint other bishops {three in number) outside 
Alexandria, thus probably bringing the scattered 
communities for the first time under his central 
jurisdiction. Hitherto they liad probably been 
under the direction of deacons and presbyters. 

It is probable that the earliest Gospels in circula- 
tion in Egypt were not the canonical ones. In 
Clement’s day, besides the four canonical sources 
for the life and teaching of Christ, there were 
still in general use two other Gospels known as the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, and the Gospel 
according to the Egyptians, There is every reason 
to sujjpose that these two doeiiments preceded the 
four Apostolic Gospels in Egypt, and were in all 
probability the ones used by the earliest Christian 
community there, for it is not likely that they 
would have forced themselves into popularity if the 
four sources bearing more authoritative names had 
been in the field from the first. Clement, however, 
sharply distinguishes between these two Gospels 
and the four canonical ones ; and, although they 
were apparently used side by side, it is evident 
that the two earlier were beginning to be dropped 
by the more orthodox at the commencement of th^ 
3rd century. The Gospel according to the Hebrews 
was read chiefiy by Jewish converts, either in 
Aramaic or in a Greek translation. It appears to 
have had Ebiqnite tendencies, in spite of its close 
parallelism with canonical sources. The Gospel 
according to the Egyptians iinplies by its title that 
it was intended for use either by the native 


Egyptians, as dbiinct from the Alexandrians, or 
else by the Gentile converts in distinction from 
the J ewish. The latter inference is the more prob- 
able, as there seems to have been little attempt 
at first to reach the masses of the native Egyptians, 
the appeal of the new faith being made almost 
entirely to those of Hellenic birth or education. 
Here again we find that, in spite of the close 
parallel between the known fragments and the 
canonical sources, there is not only a tendency to 
Modalism, but also a strong tinge of Encratism. 
The latter was the doctrine of the Encratites {q,v*), 
a very early sect within the Ciiurch, which set 
up extreme asceticism and abstinence from sexual 
intercourse as the Christian ideal. There can be 
little doubt that the asceticism affected by the 
devotees of Isis and the Jewish Therapeutm had 
become thus introduced in very early times into 
the Christian communities of Alexandria. Clement, 
however, defends the Gospel according to the Egyp- 
tians from the charge of extreme Encratism. 

It was hoped that the finding of the now famous 
‘Sayings of Jesus’ at Oxyrhynchus by Grenfell 
and Hunt would have thrown some light on these 
early uncanonical versions; not only have they 
not done so, but their own origin is extremely 
uncertain. 

The first series of these ‘Sayings* (eight in' numher) was 
found in 1897 with a host of other valuable literary fragments, 
and their date, on pateographical grounds, is to be assigned to 
about the year 200 or shortly after. ISach saying is prefaced by 
the words ‘Jesus saifch*; four have their equivalent in the 
canonical sources ; one is too fragmentary to be made out ; and 
three are new, with a tendency to mysticism and a harsh and 
severe judgment of mankind. Harnack saw in them excerpts 
from the lost Qospel according to the Egyptiam {Exposit&i', 
Nov., Dea 1887), but other theologians and the finders them- 
selves were not by any means unanimously in agreement with 
[ him. The second series, found in 1903 on the same site, 
written on the back of a land-survey list, is attributed to 
Thomas and another disople whose name is missing. This, 
however, may only be a bold claim on the part of the writer. 
They agree in form and in date with the first series, but differ 
in being less akin to canonical sources. One of the sayings 
is almost exactly parallel with a quotation of Clement’s from 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews, and can therefore be 
assigned to that work without hesitation. But whether each 
series is a selection of sayings from any one Qospel o r from 
different Gospels is a matter of considerabl e dou ht^J^hi^li 
and Hunt themselves came to the concl usio ^rliHSltthe find was 
i a collection of ‘ sayings ’ as such, and that the theory of extracts 
was unjustifiable. 

There was also found at Oxyrhynchus a fragment of an un- 
canonicai Gospel, which unfortunately breaks off Just where it 
appears to be closely parallel with the known passage from the 
Gospel according to the Egyptians, in which Jesus is represented 
as advocating extreme asceticism as the Christian ideal. 
Altogether it must be admitted that the Oxyrhynchus finds 
have served to puzzle rather than to enlighten us with regard 
to the early Christian documents of Egypt. 

But we are at least able to surmise that there 
was considerable uncanonical competition with the 
canonical sources, and that the uncanonical Gospels 
were strongly tinged with the ascetic ideals pre- 
valent at the time in Alexandria ; also, incidentally, 
that a Christian community flourished as far soiitii 
as Oxyrhynchus in A.D. 200, if not earlier. 

Arcliaiology also helps to tlurow light on tliis 
early period of Christianity in Egypt, although 
here again the evidence is scattered and obscure. 
It was the custom at this time to ferry the 
mummies of the dead down the river, with wooden 
tickets, or tesserce, tied round the neck, bearing 
the name of the deceased and of the cemetery to 
which the body was to be consigned. A large 
number of these tesserce exist in museums to-day. 
One at least (in the Berlin museum) from Akimiim 
was that of a Christian ; and, although the symbol 
on it has caused it to be considered post- Con- 
stantinian in date, there are good reasons iov assign- 
ing it to an earlier period. There are also other 
tickets couched in phraseology known to be Chris- 
tian, but which cannot be absolutely identified as 
sucln They at least prove that in this neighbourhood 
Christians were mummified and buried in the same 
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cemeteries as their i^agan brethren— from which we 
may presume that these early Egyptian Christians 
still l>eiieved in the necessity of preserving the body 
in order that the existence of the soul might be 
assured (see Death, etc. [Coptic]). From the same 
site there came the fine collection of tapestry, some 
of which dates from the earliest times of the 
Roman empire. The symbols of the fish and the 
cross occur as patterns, and these have been thought 
to have come from very early Christian burials. 
If this be so, it points to a Christian community 
existing in Akhmim early in the 2nd century. We 
also have as evidence the libelli, several of vrhich 
have been preserved to us. These were certificates 
issued, during the persecution of Decius (A.p. 250), 
to those who had recanted by sacrificing publicly 
to the gods. Those to whom they were issued 
were known as iiWWici ; and, although it is not 
always certain that it was a Christian to whom the 
lihelhis was granted, the probability that it was 
so is very strong. Mention must be made of the 
Epistle of Psenosiris (a presbyter who had fied to 
the oasis of Khargeh, probably during the Decian 
persecutions), in which he commends a female exile 
Politike to a fellow-presbyter. It is also probable 
that one at least of the mummies found at Antinoe 
is the remains of a Christian burial that may be 
dated as early as the close of the 2nd century. 

The name of the deceased, according to Gaj’-et, was Euphe- 
miaan, a devotee of some Gnostic sect. The evidence for the 
latter supposition is, however, slender. The cords which bound 
the shroud were sealed with a curious mixture of pagan and 

Christian sealings, including the ; but, if the contention that 

this symbol is evidence of a post-Constantinian age be correct, 
the early date assigned must be abandoned. Another remark- 
able object from the same site is a shroud, with the figure of a 
handsome woman painted on the exterior, in the manner of the 
beginning of the 2nd century. The hand is represented as 
clasping a peculiar form of gilt *crux ansata,’ or symbol 
of life. Whether this is Christian there must be considerable 
doubt. 

2 . Gnosticism and Arianism. — Although our 
knowledge of the early Christian communities in 
the upper country is so remarkably slight, when 
once the Church became well established in Alex- 
andria the Christians began to form an important 
part of the community of that city, while the works 
of Clement and Origen prove that the intellectual 
stimulus of the pagan Hellenic schools was not 
lost upon the Christians. The famous ‘ catecheti- 
cal' school, founded, according to Eusebius {HE y. 
10), in the earliest days of the community, and pre- 
sided over in turn by Pantsenus, Clement, and 
Origen, was designed notonly to teach catechumens, 
but also to appeal, by a system of philosophy, to 
cultivated pagans, in an age of apologists its 
influence was very considerable, but confined en- 
tirely to those of Hellenic education. Such a 
propaganda was useless to the natives of the upper 
country. The power, too, of Demetrius, as 
sovereign bishop of all Egypt, was very great ; and 
he must have occupied a position similar to that 
of the pagan ‘ Chief Priest of Alexandria and all 
Egypt,' and the Jewish Ethnarch. This powerful 
position was retained by his successors until it 
reached its highest point under Athanasius, and 
lasted, indeed, until the Council of Chalcedon. 
On the whole, too, at first the Alexandrian Church 
had good opportunity of developing itself free from 
interference ; for, with the exception of the persecu- 
tions of Severus in 202 and of Decius in 250, there 
was little or no external pressure brought to bear 
on the Christians. The real enemy at this time lay 
within the Church itself in the shape of the Gnostic 
sects. The earliest record of the conflict between 
those who professed a higher gnosis and the 

reachers of the simple gospel is the dispute 

etween St. Peter and Simon Magus, the latter of 
whom appears to have been the first to associate 
Christianity with Gnostic mysteries. From Pales- 


tine the esoteric cult c^uickly spread to Egypt by 
what was called a ‘counter- Apostolic succession’ of 
famous Gnostic teachers, and jjerhaps reached its 
height in the systems promulgated by Basilides 
and Valentinus, both of whom laboured in Egypt 
(Epiphanius, jffosr. xxiv. 1, xxxL 7). See Basil- 
ides, Gnosticism, Pistis Sophia, Valentinus. 

We know from the Christian writers and apolo- 
gists, chiefly from Hippolytus and feiphanius, 
how wide-spread Gnosticism became in Egypt, and 
how it threatened to become a menace to the 
Church in the early part of the 3rd century. 
Perhaps the so-called letter of Hadrian to Servian 
(in reality a 3rd cent, document) may be inter- 
preted in this light when it speaks of 
‘ people who worship Serapis being Ohristians, while those w'ho 
call themselves bishops of Christ are adherents of Sempis. 
... No Christian presbyter but is an astrologer, a soothsayer, 
a vile wretch. When the Patriarch himself visits E^ypt, he is 
forced by some to worship Serapis, by others to worship Christ,* 

In spite of the venom^ which characterizes this 
attack on the Alexandrians, it points to the fact 
that the syncretism rife at the period had attacked 
the Christian religion also. This is borne out to a 
considerable extent by archaeological discoveries 
in Upper Egypt. The excavations at Antinoe 
conducted by Gayet have revealed Christian burials 
of a very peculiar type. Some of the rock-cut 
tombs had chax>els built before the entrance, 
stuccoed inside and covered with frescoes, most of 
which have unfortunately perished, but what frag- 
ments have been discovered are typical of the 
earliest forms of Christian symbolism. Two of the 
bodies at least in this cemetery were equipped 
with wine-jars and baskets for bread, perhaps 
intended for a mystic Eucharist for the dead, whue 
another burial contained a model in terra-cotta of 
several persons seated at a table, the whole form- 
ing a group, supposed to re|)resent the Agape, 
Many peculiar objects were found, including a 
kind of primitive rosary, or board for counting 
prayers, surmounted by a cross. It is possible 
that the old Egyptian idea that the welfare of the 
soul depended upon the nourishing of the body 
by magical food still survived. The bodies of 
Cnristians at this time were always mummified, 
and in some cases the remains of martyrs were 
preserved in the houses, for the gaze of the faithful, 
in accordance with the pagan custom of the time* 
( Athanasias, Vita Antonii {PG xxvi, 967]). The 
chapels and provisions of food may therefore be 
a continuation of the old pagan custom whereby 
the soul of the deceased was nourished by the 
mystic food of the Eucharist. This is borne out not 
only by one of the Acts of the Council of Hippo 
(393), which forbade the burial of the holy elements 
with the dead, but also by the fact tliat in the 
oasis of Khargeh a number of Christian tombs 
were provided with a chapel containing a niche for 
food-offerings after the pagan manner (Myres, 
Man^ 1901, No. 91). On the other hand, we may 
perhaps see in these peculiar customs traces of 
some Gnostic rite, such as the mystic sacrament 
mentioned in Fistis Sophia, performed for the re- 
mission of sins. Syncretism can go no further 
than the mummy of the so-called Christian priest 
from D6r el-Babari. It is probably of very early 
date — possibly the beginning of the 3rd century. 
On the shroud the deceased is represented holding 
in one hand a cup, in the other corn-ears — accord- 
ing to Naville [Deir el Bahari, 1898-1901, ii. 5), 
emblems of the Eucharist. On his left shoulder is 
the swastika emblem, and below is the barque of 
Socharis adored by the gods Anubis and Apuat. 

Although, during the persecution of Decius in 
250, large numbers of Christians appear to have 
recanted, the persecution of Diocletian in 303 
found the Church stronger and resistance much 
more stubborn- Many were martyred, and the 
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Copts reckoned their dates from this stormy period 
— ‘ the era of m.artyrs.’ In the succeeding I'eign, 
numbers languished in the dye factories of the 
Thebaid, and in tlie porphyry mines of the desert 
(‘Mart. Pal’ in TU xiv, 4); but with the acces- 
sion of Constantine to sole power, Christianity was 
adopted as the State religion, and thus placed in 
a stronger position than ever before, ^ut, al- 
though, within the Church, Gnosticism was fast 
waning, and the more fantastic sects had become 
objects of ridicule, a new trouble broke out in 319, 
owing to the preaching of Arius, a presbyter of 
the Church of Saint Baucalis in Alexandria, on 
the relationship of Christ to the Father. 

This is not the place to go into the full details concerning the 
doctrinal straggle which shook the Ohtirch to its foundations. 
It is sufficient to say here that Arius implied that the Son was 
inferior to the Father, He argued that, as the Son was be- 
gotten of the Father, there must have been a time when the 
Son did not exist. Therefore the Son was not co-eternal with 
the Father, and not of the same nature, but of like nature. 
The Son was not Hod, or eternal, or omniscient, but a creature 
(jcriVfta), although, as such, beyond all mortal comparison. 
The opposition to this doctrine was headed by a young deacon 
in the household of the patriarch Alexander, named Athanasius. 
The quarrel proceeded with unprecedented bitterness and in- 
triguing on both sides. The Emperor was appealed to, but, 
rather than give a decision, he summoned a council of bishops at 
Mctea to formulate a creed. Their decision led to the formula- 
tion of the famous creed of the orthodox party and to the 
excommunication and banishment of Arius ; but, on his ofifering 
a written explanation, the Emperor directed that he should be 
received back into the Church. Athanasius, who had mean- 
while (328) succeeded Alexander as bishop of Alexandria, refused 
to obey the Emperor’s order, and, at a councjil of bishops held 
at Tyre, he in his turn was deposed and hanislied. On the 
death of Constantine in 33V, Athanasius returned to Alexandria 
with the support of Constantine ir. and Constans ; but, on the 
death of the former in 340, Oonstantius in., partner in the 
Empire and an Arian, succeeded in deposmg him, and had 
Gregory elected as patriarch by a council of bishops held at 
Antioch. Athanasius withdrew only when an armed escort 
and threats of violence on the part of its commander, who con- 
ducted the Arian patriarch to the city, compelled him to retire. 
In the absence of Athanasius his supporters kept up constant 
rioting, and burnt the metropolitan church. A temporary 
peace was later patched up, and Athanasius returned as bishop ; 
but the death of Constans enabled Constantins again to depose 
him—- not without violence, for the Athanasians resisted vigor- 
ously. The bishop escaped into biding with his friends, and 
George of Cappadocia was chosen as Arian patriarch. The 
succession, however, of the pagan emperor, Julian, led to 
more rioting, and George was murdered, Athanasius returned 
again, in spite of opposition at first on the Emperor’s part, and 
succeeded in holding his office through this and the following 
reigns of Jovian and Valens (although the latter was an Arian) 
until bis death in 373. See, further, Ariaiusm, Ayhanasius. 

But the seeds of discord had already been sown 
in the Egyptian Churcli before the Arian con- 
troversy broke out. During the persecution of 
Diocletian, Peter, who was then bishop of Alex- 
andria, and was in the end martyred, fled from 
Alexandria. During his absence, Meletius, bishop 
of the important see of Lycopolis, ordained and 
intruded priests into other dioceses, and assumed 
the character of primate. He has also been 
charged by Athanasius and Socrates, but without 
good reason, with having denied the faith under 
persecution. When affairs had settled down some- 
what under Alexander, Meletius’s case was brought 
before the Council of Niccea, and that assembly 
severely censured him. During the life of Alex- 
ander, Meletius acquiesced quietly, but on the 
accession of Athanasius he flung himself into the 
ranks of the opposing party, seemingly not so 
much because he sympathized with the Arian 
doctrines as out of dislike to Athanasius, and, as 
lie possessed a considerable following, the quarrel 
was thereby embittered and intensified, 

3 . Eremite movement. — The foregoing tends to 
show that, as soon as Christianity began to get 
the upper hand in Egypt, the Church itself was 
rent with violent factions, which led to the dis- 
order and turbulence which characterized the 4 th 
and 5th centuries. Meanwhile a new factor had 
appeared on the scene— -a new movement which was 
to nave world- wide influence throughout the whole 


of Christendom. We have seen how, even in the 
early days of the Church, when Christianity was 
confined mainly to those of Hellenic birth or educa- 
tion, there was a tendency to asceticism or mysti- 
cism. In their extreme forms these two movements 
led to fantastic Gnostic systems, but the more 
sober and quiet side manifested itself among those 
Christians who carried out their ascetic ideals, not 
by withdrawing from the world, but by living in 
the midst of their own households, observing fasts, 
abstaining from marriage, and devoting themselves 
to prayer and the care of the sick and the poor. 
But, although these ascetic ideals, which affected 
the Egyptian Church to such a remarkable degree, 
and, through it, in later times the Church through- 
out the world, seem to have had their origin in 
Egypt, it is curious to note that the native Egyptian 
character in the past had exhibited little or no tend- 
ency either to asceticism or to mysticism. Magic 
in pagan Egypt was, and had always been, of an 
eminently practical kind, and, so far as we can 
judge, never included philosophic mysticism of any 
sort; indeed, the native mind was incapable of 
any of the higher subtleties of thought. It seems, 
therefore, that these two potent forces were intro- 
duced into Egypt by the Greeks, through the 
medium of Platonic and Pythagorean philosophers, 
and associated with the native Egyptian religion 
by the Platonizing of the Osiris and Isis cult. We 
know that the Jewish community in Egypt was 
subject to an identical process. The fragments of 
lost Gospels, as well as the works of Clement and 
Origen, prove how these ideals, prevalent in the 
pagan and Jewish communities of Alexandria, 
exercised their influence on the early Christian 
I Cliurch. During the 3rd cent., however, Chris- 
tianity began to make many converts among the 
native worshippers of Osiris and Isis, among those 
of the population who were little influenced by 
Hellenic ideas, had little or no Greek blood in their 
veins, and were quite as incapable of understand- 
ing Clement’s or Origen’s conception of Chris- 
tianity as Plutarch’s theories about Osiris and 
Isis. Nevertheless, the ascetic side of the new 
faith seems to have appealed strongly to them, 
although the mystic and philosopMc ideas inter- 
woven with asceticism were not in the least 
comprehended. The literal practice of asceticism 
became at once a thing of paramount importance, 
and its wide-spread influence was due in the first 
place to the example of one man— Anthony , the first 
to cut himself off' from intercourse with the world, 
and to perform those extraordinary feats of endur- 
i ance wnich appealed so strongly to the Egyptians, 
and produced countless hosts of imitators. 

Our chief authorities for the history of this 
movement are The Life of Anthony (a work attri- 
buted to Athanasius), Cassian, and especially the 
Lausiao Bistory. The arguments of the school of 
Weingarten, that these are monastic works of the 
6 th cent., may be said to have been finally dis- 
posed of by Dom Cutlibert Butler in his admirable 
edition of the Lausiac History, From these sources 
we draw’ a wealth of material concerning the ascetic 
movement, which is supplemented by the later 
Coptic documents. The first man who actually 
led the ascetic life, cut off* from his fellow-men, 
was one Paul, who was driven into the desert 
during the Decian persecutions in 250, and there 
may well have been others who were forced to 
lead solitary lives owing to the same circum- 
stances ; but it is to Anthony that the world looks 
as the founder of eremitic solitude. 

Bora probably about the year 250, ot fellah parents, Anthony 
was converted to Christianity as a boy by hearing* the Gospels 
read in a church. (As he is said to have known no Greek, this 
presupposes the existence of a Coptic version at this early 
date.) For fifteen years he lived with ascetics, who at that 
time practised the ascetic life in huts built outside the town; 
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but, deeming: this insufficient, he withdrew to the desert, and 
endured a life of strict solitude in a cave for upwards of twenty 
years. During* this period large numbers were fired with his 
enthusiasm, and the burning deserts of Lower Eg^^Tpt, especially 
those of Scete and Nitria, swarmed with solitaries who were 
following his example. About the year 305 he was induced to 
quit his cave and organize these bands of monks, and, later, he 
was even persuaded by Athanasius to come to Alexandria to 
preach against Arianism. He died at an advanced age, and 
left special directions that his body should not be preserved 
by mummification, as he had expressed his detestation of 
the Christians continuing this pagan custom. The ideals of 
monachism that he left as a heritage are remarkable for the 
fact that they possess little system. There was no particular 
Rule of Life in the Antonian communities, although the elder 
and more leading ascetics were looked to for advice, and sought 
as arbiters in disputes. The monks would visit one another 
frequently, and discourse on the Scriptures and the life of the 
Spirit, but there were also those who dwelt in the further 
desert of * cells,* who were hermits indeed, living out of sight 
and hearing of their fellow-men and one another, enduring the 
most extraordinary physical deprivations, and warding off abso- 
lute intellectual stagnation by repeating long passages from 
the Psalms and other Scriptures learnt by heart. Although the 
monks assembled on Saturdays and Sundays in the great churoh, 
the other days of the week were spent mostly in solitude. 
The whole system was individualistic, each working for his 
personal advance in virtue, contending against his fellows in 
severities and mortification of the flesh, and striving, as Dom 
Butler says, ‘to make a record’ in austerities, 'and to outdo 
the othei*s in the length of his fasts, and Ms general observance 
of the ascetic life. 

About the same time that Anthony left Ms desert cavern to 
organize his followers, Pachomius, another Egyptian, founded 
a more cohesive system of monachism in the south, at Tabennisi. 
Pachomius also was horn of pagan parents, and, according to 
the Coptic ‘ Life,’ was for some time a member of one of the 
communities of Serapis at Shenesit (Cbenoboscium). These 
communities, although hardly ascetic in the stricter sense of 
the word, were priestly organizations bound by definite rules ; 
and it is quite possible that Pachomius may have utilized some 
points in their system when, after he had been converted to 
Christianity, he founded his ccenobitio monastery of monks. 
Briefly, the Pachomian organization was as follows. In place 
of the friendly and almost family relation of the monks to 
one another in the Antonian communities, he substituted a 
much more definite system. The monastery was divided into 
houses presided over by a superior and steward, in each of 
which the monks carried on a particular trade— gardening, 
husbandry, carpentry, iron- work, dyeing, tanning, and so forth; 
and these trades were carried on, not as penances, but as a 
useful occupation in life. It would appear that the austerities 
of the northern monks were not attempted, although anyone 
monk could practise especial severities if he pleased. Food 
was to be eaten in sufficient quantities for a man’s daUy need, 
and meals were to be taken in common, although the cowl was 
to be drawn over the head so that each should be invisible to 
his fellow wMle eating. They learnt the Scriptures by heart, 
and assembled in the great church only on the more solemn 
festivals. So rapid was the extension of Pachomius’s system, 
that at his death (c. 346) it included eight monasteries and many 
hundreds of monks, while his sister had founded a similar 
institution for women. 

It is difficult to give a just estimate of this 
movement, which is the most outstanding, not 
only in Egypt, hat in the entire Church of the 
time. That the monks offered in many cases ex- 
amples of great patience, self-denial, and single- 
ness of heart and spirit is not to he denied. On 
the other hand, few of his followers seem to have 
been possessed with the kindliness and shrewdness 
that are generally attributed to Anthony. Many 
of them outdid one another in the severity of their 
ascetic self-discipline, but it would appear in many 
cases that the general result was a stunting of the 
intellect and a narrowing^ of the outlook on life. 
Amelineau, whose acquaintance with the docu- 
ments of this period is very extensive, has said 
that it has been customai'y to hold up the monkvS 
of the pre-Chalcedon days as a pattern of virtue, 
and the Jacobite as a picture of vice, whereas, as 
a matter of fact, there is little to distinguish 
between the two ; that the Egyptian monk, al- 
though given to asceticism, was at times a very 
ordinary mortal, ‘ mangeant net, buvant sec,’ and 
prone to irregularities of life. Certainly even the 
most admiring chroniclers relate wdth perfect frank- 
ness sad lapses from virtue on the part of individual 
ascetics. This, however, does not imply that all 
were bad, and there is no doubt tiiat at first the 
ascetics were, on the whole, animated by a high 
ideal. They threw themselves passionately on the 
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side of Athanasius during the Arlan controversy, 
and sheltered him in their desert communities 
wdiile he was in exile. It is highly improbable 
that they understood the complicated doctrinal 
point involved ; it was sufficient for them that 
Arins seemed to desire to dethrone the Son from 
His equality wdtli the Father. But, as time went 
on, they became fiercer, more bigoted, anti a prey 
to the inherent superstitions of their race. Childish 
miracles and belief in innumerable devils took the 
place of the old magic and demonology which had 
fascinated the Egyptians in pagan times, while in 
the following century the fact that hordes of fierce 
monks could he summoned to Alexandria by the 
patriarch led to the increase of religious turbulence 
and sectarian strife. 

There is no doubt that the adoption of Chris- 
tianity as the State religion and the rise of monas- 
ticism were the immediate forerunners of a period 
of steady deterioration throughout the Egyptian 
Church. The death-knell of paganism was already 
rung, and with it that of the culture and freedom 
of philosophic thought that had made Alexandria 
the intellectual centre of the Hellenistic world. In 
379 the Emperor Theodosius attempted to force the 
Christian faith on the entire population of the 
Eoman Empire, and this was followed in 385 by 
the sack of the temple of Serapis and the conver- 
sion of other pagan temples into churches. Mean- 
while the character of the illiterate monks began 
to assert itself, and their child-like faith in angels 
and demons led to the communities of Scete being 
accused by the patriarch Theophilus of Origenism, 
while the unscrupulousness of the latter’s methods, 
as revealed in the incident of the Tall Brothers, 
led to recriminations and unedifying quarrels. In 
fact, the power of the patriarch had risen to such 
a pitch that he did not hesitate to consider that 
those who^ were his theological opponents were 
rebels against the Emperor, and, acting in ac- 
cordance with this idea, he took some troops and 
destroyed sevei'al of the Nitrian monasteries. 
During the reign of his successor, Cyril, turbu- 
lence and disorder increased rather than dimin- 
ished. The Christians organized a wholesale 
plundering of the Jews in Alexandria, whose 
quarters were sacked by hordes of monks and 
fanatics, and the richest element of the community 
was driven into exile. This was followed by the 
mnrder of Hypatia, a young and beautiful woman, 
who strove to keep alight the lamp of pagan cul- 
ture by lectures on Neo-Platonic philosophy. The 
bigotry and turbulence of the Christian mob at 
this period seem to have known no bounds. But, 
as tbe^ Patriarchs grew more powerful, and the 
Christians more fanatical, the relations between the 
Egyptian Church and Constantinople became more 
and more strained, until open rupture took place 
on a question of doctrine, which was decided at a 
Council held at Chalcedon in 451. 

4 . Monophysitism. — The controversy which had 
been the cause of the Council of Nicsca was con- 
cerned with the relationship of the Son to the 
Father. The fresh divisions that were taking 
place in the Church were now due to disputes on 
the nature of the Son— whether that nature was 
human or Divine, or both. Cyril, who had already 
been on bad terms with the ^ee of Constantinople 
when it was occupied by John Chrysostom, had 
later taken a violent part in opposing the doctrines 
of Nestorius, which implied that the Divine nature 
was not incarnate in Christ, but subsidiary to the 
human nature. The chief opponent of the doc- 
trine of Nestorius was a young priest named 
Eiityches, who, in his zeal to assert the Divine 
nature of Christ* went further than the Alex- 
andrian school and Cyril were prepared to go, by 
asserting that, after the Incarnation, Christ had 
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only one nature — the Divine. Meanwhile, Cyril I 
had died in 444, and Dioscuros, Ms successor, I 
warmly supported the cause of Eutyches, backed 
by the majority of the Egyptian monks. Eiityehes 
was linally declared exeommiimcate and banished, 
at the Council of Chalcedon, but he counted among 
his adherents the majority of the Egyptian Chris- 
tians. Added to the ever-increasing friction be- 
tween Constantinople and the Alexandrian See, 
due to the turbulence and fierce independence of 
the Christians of Egypt, was the peculiar bent of 
the Egyptian mind, unable to appreciate the 
subtleties of argument indulged in by the Greeks 
and Levantines. The attempts of the Arians to 
dethrone Christ from His equality with the Father 
they could understand, but two natures which 
were yet one nature— this was beyond their com- 
prehension. Henceforward the cry was ‘One 
3S[ature,’ and it has remained so to this day, 
Egypt at this time might be described almost as 
one vast monastery, and the fierce ascetics of the 
desert stoutly maintained the doctrine of the single 
nature of Christ. The power of the monastic in- 
stitutions was now almost paramount, and the 
authority exercised by such monks ajs Shnoute 
and Bgoul was enormous. The tendency was to 
unite the systems of Pachomius and Anthony by 
combining the coenohitic or true monastic organi- 
zation with the strict asceticism of the Antonian 
eremites, and the network of monasteries was fast 
extending all over the country. 

5 . During the 6 th century. — The century follow- 
ing the separation of the greater part of the 
Egyptian Church from the orthodox at the Council 
of Cnalcedon is remarkable in Alexandria only for 
the unedifying disputes between the Monophysite 
patriarchs and the orthodox, or MelhiteSj as they 
were called because of their adherence to the 
Imperial influence of Constantinople, and, in the 
upper country, to the growing power of the mon- 
astic system. The land was held largely by the 
monasteries, whose ruins now are not the least 
remarkable feature all over Egypt. The cultiva- 
tion was chiefly in the hands of the monks. It is 
stated in the Life of Shnoute that his monastery 
fed the prisoners captm’ed from a raid of the 
Blemmyes for three months at a cost of 265,000 
drachma}, with 85,000 artabai of wheat and 200 
arfahai of olives. Tiie numerous inscribed ostraha^ 
and the commencement of a vast Coptic literature, 
consisting chiefly of Lives and Sayings of holy 
men and monks, show the commercial and literary 
activity of the monks* They were strong enough 
to prevent Imperial pressure for the over-exaction 
of taxes, and in this way maintained to a certain 
extent the dwindling prosperity of the country, 
although the minority who were not connected 
with the monastic institutions were crushed hy 
cruel burdens. But religious life was gradually 
sinking to a low ebb, and was distinguished hy 
little spirituality. While the Alexandrians were 
occupied with the opposing factions of Melkites 
and Monophysites, the monks of Upper Egypt 
were engrossed in petty squabbles between monas- 
tery and monastery, or the enumeration of absurd 
miracles wrought by the foremost ascetics. Re- 
ligious life, like political, was fast losing all dignity 
and depth. 

6 . The Persian and the Arab domination.— In 
the year 616 the break-up of the Imperial power in 

begaii with the occupation of the country 
by the Persians on behalf of the Sasanian king 
Ghosrocs. For ten years they held sway in Egypt. 
Whether the Copts w'elcomea their new masters is 
a matter of some doubt. That they hated the 
Bymntine domination is certain. Ever since Jus- 
tinian had given the Melkite Patriarch the military 
authority of a prefect, in the futile hope of coercing 


the Monophysites into orthodoxy, the Copts had 
been harried and oppressed by the Imperial power. 
The whole nation now looked to their own elected 
Patriarch, not so much as the champion of the 
Monophysite doctrine, but as the leader of the 
nationalists against the minions of Imperial 
bigotry and corruption. The wonderful victories 
of Heraclius, who drove out the Persians and 
re-conquered Jerusalem and the Holy Sepulchre, 
were a cause of rejoicing to orthodox and Mono- 
physite alike throughout the Eastern Empire, and 
it is possible that a wiser statesman than the 
Emperor might, amid the nniversal rejoicings of 
Christendom, have secured some kind of recon- 
ciliation. But Heraclius would extend no tolerance 
to heretics, \ 1 ^ith the result that a few years later, 
when a sterner and more implacable enemy was at 
the gate, the Copts of Egypt were ready to welcome 
him. In 642, Egypt was ceded to 'Amr ibn al- Asi, 
who had conquered it in the name of Islam* 

OdJlae Arab tradition is that the conquest was aided by the 
treachery of one called Mul^aukis (probably the Byzantine 
honorific title who is generally supposed to have been 

the Ooptic Patriarch. It must be mentioned, however, that it 
has been ably argued hy A. J. Butler in The Amh Conquest of 
Egypt (1902), that the Copts were intensely hostile to the Arabs, 
and that the treacherous ‘Mu^aukis’ was none other than 
Cyrus, the Melkite Patriarch. It is probable that the Copts, 
after years of oppression on the part of the orthodox and Im- 
perial party, welcomed their new masters as a change which, as 
they thought, could not in any case he for the worse. 

From the doctrinal and ethical point of view, 
the Coptic has little history of interest 

during its long subjection to the rule of Islam. 
The Arab invaders imposed a poll-tax on all 
infidels, and it is probable that from the first 
many were converted to the faith of Muh ammad 
in order to avoid payment. For the first three cen- 
turies or more, it is true, considerable activity is 
evinced by Coptic literature, whicli is represented 
during this period by countless MSS, chiefly of 
a homiletic character, or containing Lives of holy 
men, although such important historical works as 
the Ohromeles of John of Nikiou must not be 
overlooked. Such art as was still possessed hy the 
Christian workman was either suppressed or forced 
into the service of his masters. The Copts, as 
they gradually became a smaller and smaller 
section of the population, were ostracized by the 
Muhammadans and cut oflT from all intellectual 
stimulus and growth. They do not seem to have 
shared in any way in the artistic and intellectual 
triumphs characteristic of certain periods among 
the Muslims. It is true that under some rulers 
individual Christians rose to high office, hut their 
position was usually even more precarious than 
that of their Muhammadan colleagues. Frequently 
they were subjected to severe persecution, and were 
forced to wear dark cloaks; and under Hakim, 
since Muslim and Christian were much alike when 
naked in the public baths, they were compelled to 
have a cross branded on their bodies in order that 
none of the faithful might wittingly be polluted 
by contact with the infidel. Such a system W’^as 
hound in time to crush the Christians almost out 
of existence. The monasteries dwindled, and 
finally, in the 17th cent., the Coptic language 
itself ceased to be spoken, although certain por- 
tions of the Scriptures are still read in the churches 
to this day in the ancient language. The Copts 
seem to have been little influenced by the vic- 
tories of the Crusaders, and, indeed, as Crusaders 
and Copts looked on each other as heretics, little 
co-operation wmuld have been possible. It is inter- 
esting to note that the surrender of Constantinople 
to the Turks seems to have reacted badly on them 
even in their then wretched state of ignorance ; 
for in the correspondence, so long after that event 
as 1617, addressed by Cyril, then Coptic Patriarch, 
to George Abbot, archbishop of Canterbury, we 
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read : ' On account of onr sins we are become the 
most contemptible of all nations ; and with the 
overthrow of the Empire have lost the liberal arts ’ 
{Neale, Hist, of the Eastern Church, ii. [1850] 385). 
j^roni the 16th cent, onwards the Roman Church 
has made intermittent efforts to convert the Copts 
to Roman Catholicism, but with little success. 
They have clung to their own Monophysite doc- 
trine, and to their ritual of St. Mark, with the same 
doggedness with which they have resisted Islam. 

7. The Coptic Church of to-day. — After cen- 
turies of oppression and ostracism, the Copts to-day 
are naturally a people apart. The males having 
intermarried little with the Arabs, they are sup- 
posed to represent more faithfully the old Egyptian 
type ; but this is doubtful. Several of their fine 
churches, some of them dating from Byzantine 
times, are still in use, although stripped for the 
most part of their woodwork and pictures. The 
liturgy and ritual of St. Mark are in use. The 
Eucharist is in one kind, only the priests taking 
tlie wine ; the bread is given to the communicants 
in wooden spoons, and confession is obligatory 
before receiving the Eucharist. Women are not 
allowed into the body of the church, but confined 
to the narthex. There are five great fasts : (1) the 
Fast of Nineveh, for three days and three nights 
before Lent ; (2) the Great B"ast (Lent), occupying 
55 days ; (3) the Fast of the Nativity, during the 
28 days before Christmas; (4) the B'’ast of the 
Apostles, following the Festival of the Ascension ; 
(5) the F'ast of the Virgin, for 15 days prior to the 
Feast of the Assumption. The Festivals are those 
of the Nativity, Ghitds, or Bap^fcism of Jesus, the 
Annunciation, Palm Sunday, Easter (the Great 
Festival), Ascension, and Whitsunday. Baptism 
is universal, and, though attempts have been made 
by the Patriarchs in the past to enforce its early 
application, boys, as a rule, are not baptized till 
they are 40, and girls till they are 80, days old. 
Circumcision is general. The hierarchy to-day 
consists of the Patriarch, 12 bishops, and priests 
and deacons. The Patriarch is always elected from 
among the monks of the Monastery of St. Anthony. 
In recent years the Copts have acquired consider- 
able wealth, and in some districts have become 
important members of the community. Their 
willingness to be educated is shown by the fact 
that, though they are only 6 per cent of the 
population of Egypt, 17 per cent of the children 
at school are Copts. This education is enhanced 
by the schools of the foreign missionaries, which 
supply teaching of a sort that enables the Copts to 
become clerks and book-keepers — occupations to 
which their talents are admirably adapted ; but 
attempts to turn them into Protestants or Roman 
Catholics are of doubtful wisdom. The monastic 
system is still in force, and some of the ancient 
monasteries are inhabited by a few monks ; but 
the monks themselves are narrow and ignorant, 
while in a few cases they have not a very good 
reputation for an orderly life. With regard to 
marriage, and more especially death, the Copts 
have adopted many of the customs of their Muslim 
neighbours. 

This article cannot be closed without some mention of the 
Copts as missionaries. During- the 6th and 7th . centuries the 
whole of Nubia was Christianized, and for many years the Arabs 
were opposed by the Christian kingdoms which had their centres 
at Dongola, Aiwa, and Soba. But the missionary efforts of the 
Copts did not stop here, for Christianity was afterwards intro- 
duced into Abyssinia. In connexion with this, mention may 
be made of the recently found gravestone of a Coptic bishop 
of the island of Sai, beyond the second cataract, probably dating 
from the 9th cent- ; the ruins of churches between J^asr Ibrahim 
and Wadi Haifa, the subject of a recent monograph by Mileham 
{Churches in Lower N'iibia, Univ. of Pennsylvania, 1910); and also 
the newly discovered Nubian version of the Life of St.Menas, pub- 
lished (1W9) by Budge for the Trustees of the British Museum, 
The Christian communities of Nubia, which at one time ex- 
tended from Assuan to the Blue Nile, gradually crumbled away, 
from pressure exerted either by the neighbouring heathen 


tribes, or by the Muslims, until they were finally exterminated 
by the powerful Fung d:fnasty of negro kings at the end of the 
15th century. Abyssinia, however, remained Christian and 
Monophysite, and its Metropolitan is still a Coptic bishop ap- 
pointed by the Patriarch of Alexandria. 
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CORN, CORN-SPIRIT.—See Harvest, 

CORNERS. — Among the Semitic peoples, 
as among others also, an especial saeredness 
or significance was sufiposed to pertain to the 
corners of structures, fields, and other objects. 
The evidence for this conception can be most 
widely traced among the Semitic peoides in con- 
nexion with buildings. 

I. Bab. -Assyrian. — Among the Babylonians and 
Assyrians it took the form of making a deposit of 
inscriptions and images under the corner or corners 
of a temple, palace, or tower. The inscriptions 
were, in the Assyrian and Neo-Bahylonian periods, 
usually in the form of hexagonal, octagonal, or 
decagonal cylinders, or cylinders in the form of 
barrels. Such deposits, placed under the corners 
or built into them, were found by Taylor at 
Mugheir, Loftus at Senkereh, Rawlinson at Birs 
Nimroud, Botta and Oppert at Khorsahad,^ and 
Rassam at Kouyunjik. The great cylinder ot 
Ashurhanipal was found at the corner of a room, 
not at the corner of a building. Many of the 
; chronicles of the Bab. and Assyr. kings w^ere pre- 
I pared and deposited in little receptacles of masonry 
at the corners of walls. At Telloii, de Sarzec found 
similar receptacles which contained bronze statu- 
ettes of human figures,^ both male and female, 
and of animals.® The making of these deposits 
was probably, as in Egypt, accompanied by sacri- 
j fice. Thus Sargon of Assyria (722-705 B.c.) says 
I (Cylinder Inscription, 1. 60) : * To the brick-god, 
j the lord of brick foundations, and to the chief 
; architect, Bel, I offered a sacrificial iamb, I poured 
I a libation, I raised the lifting up oi hands.’ ^ 

In emphasizing the importance of this custom, Perrot and 
Ohipiez are led into one slight error. They state that king 
Nabu-na’id (555-538 B.c.) says that he sought for the corner- 
; stones of gammurabi and of one of the Kassite kings, digging 
until he found them. The impression is that he identified the 
corner-stones of the respective kings by reading the inscrip- 
tions deposited in connexion with them— an idea which is 
: gained from a translation of an inscription of Nabu-na’id made 
! by Oppert when the science of Assyriology was young. W'e now 


1 See Perrot-Chipiez, Hist de VaH dam rant ii. 328-333 ; 
and George Smith, Assyr. Eiscoveries, London, 1883, p. 59. 

3 See TSBA vii. 57, and Plan A. 

3 See Perrot-Chipiez, op. dt 329 ; E. de Sarzec, Dicouvertes 
en Chaldie, Paris, 1884, p. 53 ff. 

4 See Lyon, KeUschrifttexte Sargons, Leipzig, 1883, p. 37- 
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know that a temenv, was not a corner-stone, but a paved court 
or terrace. Since such pavements were usually made of bricks, 
each one of which was stamped with the name of the builder, 
they were easily identified. 

2. Egyptian, — In Egypt, foundation deposits 
have heen found at several places. One made by 
Thotlimes IV. of the XVIII tli dynasty is reported 
from Memphis ;^ another set was found at each 
of the corners of a temple at Nebesheh built by 
Aahmes ii. of the XX v Ith dynasty another, 
under a XXVIth dynasty building at Defenneh 
founded hy Psametik I. a complete set belong- 
ing to a building of Hophrah, at Naukratis ; ^ and 
at three corners of a temple of the Ptolemaic 
period, at Oemaiyemi.® At Thebes, foundation 
deposits showed that a temple built by Queen 
Tausert of the XIXth dynasty once stood on a 
spot south of the Kamesseum, although the temple 
itself had entirely disappeared.® At Abydos, 
foundation deposits, or the receptacles for thena, 
were found from Thothmes III. and Amenophis 
III. of the XVIIIth dynasty,*^ Sesostris ill. of the 
Xlltli dynasty,® and Pepi of the VI th dynasty.® 
At Koptos, a box (though robbed of its contents) 
was found under a threshold ; at Kaliun, a re- 
ceptacle (still full) under the middle of a building 
of Sesostris IL of the Xllth dynasty ; and, at 
lUahun, deposits at the corners of a temple also 
by the last-mentioned monarch.^® At Gizeh no 
such deposits were found under the temples be- 
longing to the I Vth dynasty.^® These deposits 
in Egypt consisted of plaques of copper or stone 
on which the name of the builder was inscribed, 
together with models of the tools and materials 
which were used iu the construction. At Be- 
fenneh, however, the hones of birds and ani- 
mals offered in sacrifice were also found, together 
with the ashes of sacrifices which had been con- 
sumed. These showed that the sacrifice was the 
important feature connected with the deposits, 
and that the other objects were incidental to it. 
A similar deposit has recently been found under 
the comer of the castle of a jSTubian chieftain of 
the time of the XVIIIth dynasty in Egyptianized 
Nubia. This differed, however, from the Egyptian 
deposits in that it consisted of ten mud-seanngs. 
These represent a conqueror wearing the Nubian 
ostrich feather, who holds a crouching captive by 
a cord. On a level with the chiefs shoulder is the 
figure of an animal like a dog, 

3. Canaanite.—- The evidence for the sacred- 
ness of comers and for foundation sacrifices in 
ancient Palestine is of a more grim nature. At 
Gezer the skeleton of a woman was found built 
into the wall of a house at the corner.^® More 
numerous, however, were the skeletons of children 
found under the corners, children having heen used 
for such sacrifices oftener than adults.^® The sacri- 
fices at Gezer, like the Egyptian deposits, were 
not always placed at the corners. The skeleton 
of a man, and sometimes those of children, were 
found buried under the middle of a house or a 
room.^^ With these sacrifices, vessels to contain 
food for the victims were also buried, as sometimes 
were lamps. Later, the sacrifices themselves were 
omitted, but the howl and lamp were still used as 
foundation deposits.^® At Megiddo and Taanach, 
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1888, p. 14. 

3 Ib. p. 55. 4 Petrie, iilaukratis, London, 1886, p. 28. 

5 Petrie, Nehesheh, etc., p, S9t 
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7 Petrie, Abydos, vol. i., London, 1902. 

S Ih, vol. iii., 1904, p, 19. 9 Ib. vol. ii,, 1903, p, 11. 
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Petrie, Kahun, Gurob, and Ilamara, London, 1890, p. 22. 

12 Petrie, lllahun, Kahun, a^id Gurob, London, 1891, p. 6. 

13 A private letter from Beisner. 

14 See D, Eandall Maciver, Areika, Oxford, 1909, p. 9. 

13 See Macalister, Bible Side Lights, p, IGS fi. 

16 Ib, p. 170 17 Ib. p. 169 ff. 18 Jb. p. 171, 


foundations were apparently consecrated by human 
sacrifices, but those reported were not found at 
the corners, but in the centre of the houses or 
rooms.^ 

4. Hebrew. — From the sacred nature and im- 
portance of corner-stones, which in the earlier 
time led to such ceremonies as liave been de- 
scribed, certain literary uses have survived in the 
Old Testament. Thus Jer 51®® and Job 38® use 
‘corners’ and ‘corner-stones’ as synonyms for 
‘foundations.’ In Jg 20® and IS 14®® ‘corners’ 
is used figuratively for ‘ chiefs ’ ; in Zee 10* 
‘ corner-stone ’ is apparently a synonym for ‘ ruler.’ 
In Is 28^® it occurs in an enigmatic passage, where, 
whether the ‘ corner-stone ’ is a figure for a king 
or a kingdom, or for trust in Jahweh or the re- 
lation of Jaliweh to His people, the result is right- 
eousness. Such figurative uses of ‘ corner ’ led in 
two late passages to the thought that it was the 
crowning stone of a comer, not the foundation 
stone, which was important (see Ps 118®®, Zee 4^). 

In Zee 9^® the ‘ corners of the altar ’ are men- 
tioned as being ‘filled.’ These were projections 
which were sometimes called ‘ horns ’ (see Altap 
[S emitic], § 17). Possibly, like the corners of 
buildings, the corners of the altar were thought 
to be specially sacred. 

The sacredness which attached to corners was 
applied hy the Hebrews to the hair. Lv 19®^ 
reads, ‘Ye shall not round the comers of your 
heads, neither shalt thou mar the corners of* thy 
beard.’ As under certain circumstances hair was 
regarded by the Semites as sacred to Jahweh (see 
W. E. Smith, pp. 323-331), possibly the corners 
were all considered to be sacred to Him. One 
might infer from the statement of Herodotus 
(iii, 8) about the hair of the Arabs that they 
sacrificed the ‘comers ’ of their hair to their god. 
Whatever the motive of the Levitical regulation, 
— whether to differentiate their custom from that 
of the heathen Arabs, or simply to keep locks 
sacred to Jahweh untouched,— it has produced 
among the Jews of modern Palestine and else- 
where in the Orient and in Eastern Eurtme, as 
well as among the strictly orthodox Jews of Eussia 
and Poland, the cuiious custom of permitting the 
lock at each side of the forehead to grow long. 
These locks are curled and permitted to hang 
down in front of the ears, presenting a peculiar 
appearance, and distinguisliing the Jew from all 
other religionists in that land (cf. Mannheimer, 
in JE ix. 595). 

Another Hebrew regulation, arising from the 
sacredness of comers, was the law winch forbade 
a man in harvest to reap the comers of his field 
(Lv 19® 23®®). Because the corner of the field was 
sacred to Jahweh, the grain which grew in it must 
be left, that the poor might come and gather it. 
This regulation was generally observed in OT 
times, as the Book of Euth shows. Since the law 
w^as indefinite, however, just what this law de- 
manded of a farmer became a matter of debate 
when the oral law developed. The results of 
these discussions were afterwards embodied in 
the Mishnic tract Fe^ah, or ‘Corner,’ Perhaps 
because the Bab. Jews were nearly all engaged in 
commerce, this tract is copied in tiie Bab. Talmud 
without additions. But in Palestine, where tlie 
Jews were still agriculturists, the law of tlie 
‘ comer ’ was still vital and developing, so that 
the Jerusalem Talmud contains a Gemara upon 
the Mishnic text. 

The first problem to which the Eabhis addressed 
themselves was how much the owner of a field 
must leave for the poor in order to satisfy the law. 
It was agreed that a just man would leave one- 

iSee Schumaclier, Tell ehMuteselUm, Leipzig, 1908, pp. 
45, 64 ; Seilin, Tell Ta^anmk, Vienna, 1904, p. 61, 
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sixtieth of the field as a ‘ corner/ though the 
amount might vary with the size of tliefimd, the 
number of the poor, and the richness of the yield. 
If a man left one stalk standing, he could not he 
held to have broken the law, for the sacred text 
did not define the size of a corner. Seemingly all 
possible questions were raised and decided by the 
Kabbis. For example, they decided that a man 
fulfilled the law if he left the j^roper amount in 
the middle of the field instead of in a corner ; that 
the law applied to leguminous plants as well as 
to grain ; that it applied to the following trees : 
tanners’ sumac, the carob tree, nut trees, almond 
trees, vineyards, pomegranates, olive trees, and 
the date palm. They had to decide when the 
‘corner’ should be estimated before the tithes 
were paid, and when after ; when two men shared 
a field, whether they must both leave a ‘ comer ’ ; 
if a man raised two kinds of grain in his field, 
whether he must leave a corner for each ; if a man 
left a ‘ comer ’ for the poor and they did not take 
it, how long he must wait before be could take it 
himself ; whether, if something more than what 
was intended were left in the field through forget- 
fulness, the owner could return for it, or whether 
it must be counted as a ‘ comer ’ ; whether a rich 
man, who, when on a journey, had been compelled 
to avail himself otpe'ahy was obliged to restore it ; 
and many other points such as arose in adminis- 
tering the law. 

Liteeaturb.—G. Perrot and C. Chipiez, de Vart dam 
VantiquiUy vol. ii., Paris, 1884, pp. 828-332 ; G. Maspero, 
Manual of Bgyp, Archmolog\f\ London, 1902, p. 49 ff. ; R. A. S. 
Macalister, MhU Side Lights from the Mound of Gezery New 
York, 1906, pp. 16S--171 ; J. A. Selbie, art. ‘ Corner-Stone,' in 
HDB i. 4990 ; c. J. Ball, art. * Cuttings of the Mesh,* g 5, 
JSBi, col. 973 ff.; G. M. Mackie, art. * Corner-Stone,* in Hast- 
ings’ DCG i. 369 ff.; A. R. S. Kennedy, art. ‘Corner, Corner- 
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George A. Barton. 

CORRUPTION AND BRIBERY.— i. An- 
cient Rome. — For first-hand information on bribery 
in ancient Borne we naturally turn to the speeches 
of Cicero, pro Cn. Flancio and pro L. Mm^ena, 
As we study these, we feel inclined to subscribe to 
the dictum of Montesquieu upon the condition of 
Rome and her provinces under the Republic : * La 
liberty 6tait dans le centre, et la tyrannie aux 
extr6mit(^s.’ The provinces were the farm of the 
Roman people, and the provincials were the live 
stock to be fleeced by the governor. Whether a 
Caeeilius or a Cornelius obtained a province, it is at 
once clear that the main aim of the governor, 
during the year of his provincial life, was to acquire 
enough money to purchase that supreme object of 
his ambition — the consulship. In order to in- 
gratiate himself with the people, he therefore 
supplied the citizens of Rome with large quantities 
of corn below cost price, the deficiency being made 
up by the province. When the rivalry fox the 
consulship grew acute, it became usual for a 
candidate, anxious to secure his election, to give 
the people a 'immus, or ‘treat,’ in the way of a 
gladiatorial show. A mtmm, it may be remarked, 
sometimes cost the candidate a matter of seven 
thousand pounds. All this expense came out of 
the amount accumulated during the year of pro- 
vincial life, and an ample margin had likewise to 
be provided to bribe the jury who should try the 
successful candidate for brihing the tribes. This 
indirect bribery of the people dated from the 
beginning of the 6th cent, of Rome, 

‘iFor five hundred years,* writes Moihmsen (Mist. iii. 40), 
‘the community had been content with one festival in the year, 
and with one circus. The first Roman demagogue by profession, 
Gaius Maminius, added a second festival and a second circus [in 
the year 220 b.c.] ; and by these institutions — ^the tendency of 
which is sufficiently indicated by the very name of the new 
festival, *‘the plebeian games” — ^he probably purchased the 
permission to give battle at the Trasimene lake,* 


In 159 B.C. the lex Oorrielia punished with exile 
those found guilty of bribing the electors with 
money; it is, therefore, evident that the direct 
purchase of the votes of the electors must have 
existed a considerable time before the passing of 
that law. Indeed, as early as the year 432 B.c., 
%ve meet with the first law against mnMfms, for- 
bidding persons to add •white to their clress to 
signif that they were candidates. ‘ Ne cui album, ’ 
Livy informs us (IV. xxv. 13), ‘ investimentum 
addere petitionis lieeret causa.’ This measure 
reminds us of the (English) Corrupt Practices Act 
of 1854, prohibiting the giving of cockades to 
voters. The Ux Foetelia (358 B. 0- ) forbade candi- 
dates to carry on their canvass anywhere save in 
the Forum and Campus Martins. ‘Ue ambitu,’ 
writes Livy (vii. xv. 12), ‘ab C. Poetelio tribnno 
plebis auctoribns patribus turn primum ad popiilum 
latum est ; eaque rogatione novorum maxime 
hominura ambitionem, qui nundinas et concili- 
abula obire soliti erant, conpressam credebant.’ 
The laws against ambitus increased in number, but 
decreased in value. In 181 B.c. the lex Cornelia 
Raedia was passed (Liv, XL. xix. 11). Attempts 
were made to remedy the corrupt practices of the 
day by the lex Gahinia, or Ballot Act (139 B.c. ), 
and the lex Maria. In the former it was enacted 
that in elections voting should he by ballot, i.e. by 
writing the name of the candidate on a ticket or 
tablet [tahella). By the latter, C, Marius, in his 
second consulate (104 B.C.), established the pontes y 
or narrow passages to the voting-booths, by which 
he designed the protection of the voters 'against 
the evil influence of the astute electioneering 
agents. Regular agents {interpretes) were em- 
ployed to arrange the bargain with the elector, 
and the money promised {pronuntiata [cf. Cic. 

ro. Flam. 45 ; Fp. ad Att. I. xvi. 13]) was paid 

y the candidates themselves, either directly to 
the paymasters {dwisores [cf. Ep. ad Att. iv. 
xvi. 7 ; pro Flam. 55]) for distribution, or to 
trustees appointed by the parties, who 

held it until the elections were over. Cicero, in 
the de Lege Agr. (ii. 4), terms the lex Gabinia the 
law whereby^ ‘ Liberty can assert herself without a 
word ’ ; but in practice the voice of Liberty was as 
much stifled then as it was afterwards in the case 
of the English boroughs. In Rome, as in England, 
electors appear to have habitually adhered to their 
contracts. 

By the lex Mlia Calpurnia (67 B.C.), a heavy 
fine was imposed on the candidate who should use 
bribery, whether successful or not ; and this law 
deprived him for ever of the right of holding an 
office or sitting in the Senate, in this respect 
surpassing in stringency even the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Prevention Act, under which the disability 
to sit in the House of Commons or to vote at an 
election to Parliament lasts only seven years. 
This just law contains a provision which grates 
somewhat harshly on our ears. If a person con- 
victed of bribery secured the conviction of another 
on the same charge, in the eyes of the law his guilfc 
was wiped out. The lex Mlia Calpurnia seems to 
have inflicted a fine on divisores and other agents, 
thus recognizing a principle which was long ignored 
in English legislation. The law in question was 
repeated, with additional rigour as to its penal 
clauses, in the lex Tullia de ambitu , which was 
passed in Cicero’s consulate (63 B.c, ). The purport 
of this measure is given in the Scholia Bobhien^ia 
(p. 309) and in Dio Cassius (xxxvii. 29), as well as 
by Cicero himself in several passages of the speeches 
pro Murena (47, 89), in Vatinkmiy and others (pro 
Best. 133 ; Interr. in Vat. 37 ; pro Flam. 83). 

In his derire for reform, Cicero was supported 
by all true patriots, amongst others by Servius 
3ulpicius, who wished for some change of the laws 
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relating to elections under certain conditions, viz. 
to establish confmiosuffmgiorumyox ‘mass- voting,* 
as a means of preventing bribery, whenever a fresh 
election took place in consequence of an elected 
magistrate having been convicted of ambitus. W e 
also begin to hear of iudices editicii to try cases of 
bribery. Tlie Senate, on Cicero’s motion, declared 
by a senahis-comultmi the provisions of the lex 
Julia applicable to any candidate who 

should keep about Mm hired followers, or who 
should entertain the people with gladiatorial shows 
— except under the peculiar circumstances of its 
being required by a testamentary disposition—- or 
refreshments of any kind. The last clause is 
perhaps the earliest law against ‘treating* of 
which we find record. In the provinces the lex 
Colonice Geneiim likewise forbade treating at 
municipal elections. By it— and the provisions 
sound wonderfully modern— no candidate is to 
give, or cause to be given, dinners ; he is not to 
have more than nine any day at dinner ; nor is he 
to give, or cause to he given, bribes or gifts ; nor 
is any one else to give dinners or bribes for him. 
The penalty for the violation of this statute is five 
thousand sesterces. The lex Tullia of Cicero’s ! 
consulate confirmed the provisions of the lex MUa 
Calpurnia, punished^ corrupt candidates with ten 
years’ exile, and indicted severe penalties on cor- 
rupt electors. It prohibited the candidate from 
exhibiting gladiatorial shows or public amusements 
within two years of the commencement of his 
candidature. 

If efficiently enforced, the lex Tullia have 

stamped out bribery, Roman history, however, 
shows how little effect this law exercised in putting 
an end to corruption. The price of the consulate 
showed no tendency to fall. The quotations for 
the year 54 B.c. show the enormous figure of ten 
million sesterces— practically £ 100 , 000 — offered for 
the first voting division alone. A few facts about 
some of the chief men speak eloquently as to the 
spread of bribery. In the year 62 B.o., Csesar owed 
nearly £260,000 sterling. When twenty-four years 
of age, Marcus Antonius owed £50,000 ; fourteen 
years later his liability was no less than £300,000. 
Cicero ad Att. ly. xv. 7) writes to Atticus: 

* Bribery is at boiling point. Ecee signim I On 
15th July interest on money rose from 4 to 8 per 
cent.’ I’his means that money was so much in 
demand for the electors that the rate of interest 
doubled. The Senate felt impelled to take action, 
and in 61 B.C. two noteworthy decrees were passed. 
By one it was rendered lawful to search the houses 
of magistrates suspected of having money deposited 
with them to be used for corrupt purposes (i6. 
I. xvi. 13). By the other it was enacted that any 
magistrate in whose house bribing agents should 
be harboured should be held guilty of a State 
oifence. When Cicero {pro Plane.) speaks of a 
sum of money hidden in the Flaminian circus, and 
seized by the authorities, he clearly implies that 
the concealers thereof meant the voters to find it. 

This ancient plan has been imitated in modern times. For 
example, in 18C8 each freeman in the city of Dublin received 
his £5 note from a hole in the wall, At Shaftesbury, in 1774, 
an alderman of the town, disguised as jPunch, passed through a 
hole in the door twenty guineas to each voter, for which each 
was obliged to sign a bill payable to a fictitious Glenbucket, 
in order to disguise the nature of the transaction. 

The two decrees of 61 b.c. were as ill obeyed as 
their predecessors. In the year 59 B.o. was carried 
the lex Licinia de Sodaliciis^ which forbade the 
corruption of the tribes by means of the illegal 
organization of clubs. This law brings before us 
the difference between legal and illegal canvassing, 
and at times the border line between the two was 
thin. For example, it was right and proper to 
give treats or public shows to the voters in their 
tribes {trihutim), but it was illegitimate if given to ; 


the people en masse (rndgo), It was right and 
proper to employ libemlitas in the conduct of the 
election, while it was wrong and improper to use 
largitio {pro Mur. 77). It was fitting that candi- 
dates should look to their sodalicia, or ‘ brother- 
hoods,* for assistance at the time of election ; but, 
if they employed the sodales to mark off the tribe 
into small companies {decurim)^ each to be brought 
by the wiles of one of the brotherhood to favour a 
particular candidate, then the Licinian law pro- 
nounced this candidate guilty of using undue in- 
fluence (on the modus operands cf. pro Flam^ 
44-47, also 37, 39). Unsuccessful candidates could 
be punished for ordinary ambitus^ but only suc- 
cessful ones could be tried under the provisions of 
the Act de Sodaliciis, In 52 B.c. Pompeius intro- 
duced a measure against bribery, intimidation, and 
illegal influence, which applied to offences com- 
mitted so far back as 20 years before his third 
consulship. That the offenders were many is 
evident from the letters of Cicero. In Earn. vii. 
ii. 4 he writes : ‘ I am kept incessantly at work by 
the number of trials under the new Act.’ The 
retrospective clause proved of grave importance, 
and in the issue hastened the fall of the Kepublic. 
Julius Cmsar perceived the hopelessness of attempt- 
ing to suppress corruption by statute, and lie 
endeavoured to minimize its effects by reserving to 
himself the choice of half the candidates. Under 
the Empire the all-important power of the Princeps 
left no room for anihitio, save in the restricted 
sphere of election to municipal office. The attention 
of Augustus was directed not against electoral 
corruption, hut against the bribing of jurymen. 
Cicero’s reference to this is well known. Clodius 
had been acquitted on the charge of violating the 
rites of the Bona Bea, when Cicero gave evidence 
against the alibi which he set up. ‘ The jury,’ 
sneered Clodius, ‘did not give you credit on your 
oath.’ ‘ Yes,’ retorted Cicero, ‘ twenty-five out of 
the fifty-six did ; the remaining thirty-one refused 
you credit, for they took the bribe in advance. * 

When we bear in mind the scanty amount of 
legislation in early times, it is obvious that stren- 
uous efforts — at least on paper— were made to put 
down corruption. In practice, however, little was 
done, and we feel inclined; to think that many of 
these laws savoured of the pious resolutions often 
passed at public meetings nowadays. The laws, 
like the resolutions, looked well. An unenlightened 
electorate like the Roman may have a vague sense 
of public duty which we may call Imperialism. 
Unless moved by this spirit, or unless Iiighly 
organized by the party system, it is almost in- 
evitable that bribes will be employed with such 
voters. The Roman lacked this sense of Impe- 
rialism, and he certainly lacked the party spirit, 

‘Party phrases,’ writes Mommsen (iii. 800), ‘were in free 
circulation : of the parties themselves there w'as little trace in 
matters really and directly practical. Throughout the whole 
seventh century the annual public elections to the civil magis- 
tracies, especially to the consulship and censorship, formed the 
real standing question of the day, and the focus of political 
agitation ; but it was only in isolated and rare instances that 
the different candidates represented opposite political prin- 
ciples ; ordinarily the question related purely to persons, and it 
was for the course of affairs a matter of indifference whether 
the majority of votes fell to a C^cilian or to a Cornelian. The 
Romans thus lacked that which outweighs and compensates all 
the evils of party-life— tiie free and couunon movement of the 
masses towards what they discern as a befitting aim— and yet 
endured all those evils solely for the benefit of the paltry game 
of the ruling coteries.* 

2y Ancient Greece. — Greek history discloses a 
purer state of affairs than Roman, and this is due, 
inter alia, to the fact that Imperialism and party 
spirit prevailed to a large extent in Greece. Hicias 
knew that he could reckon on the spirit of Im- 
perialism when he reminded Ms soldiers, in dire 
straits in the harbour of Syracuse, of rb ,aeya opopa. 
rm *A$ieivwp. The democracy of Athens possessed 
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a political education superior to the Roman, and 
her citizens developed a sense of duty to the City 
of the Violet Crown, not possessed to the same 
extent by him who owed allegiance to the City of 
the Seven Hills. When no longer moved by these 
better feelings, party spirit {^pidela) exercised much 
influence. Solon saw the useful aspect of loyalty 
to party when he punished the citizen who, on the 
outbreak of any sedition or attempt at revolution, 
should stand aloof and take part with neither 
side — an enactment that we find in some Con- 
tinental constitutions. Aristotle V. ix. 11) 
records the terms of an oligarchical oath taken on 
assuming office. ‘And I will be malignant,’ it 
runs, ‘ against the people, and I will devise against 
them whatever evil I can.’ In order to meet with 
a parallel to this frank statement of one’s duty to 
his party, we must refer to the notorious remark of 
President Andrew Jackson when he proclaimed 
the doctrine, ‘To the victors belong the spoils.’ 
The dependence of office on lot, the mode of electing 
the elders in Lacedaemon (Plutarch, 26), 

rendered electoral corruption impossible in Greece. 
One fact is highly signincant. The word 
the only Greek word for ‘ to bribe,’ is a very rare 
verb indeed, and its normal use is for tampering 
with juries rather than with electors. Aristotle 
does not recognize electoral corruption at all, 
unless such be his meaning when he says that in 
Carthage the most important offices, including 
even the throne and the command of the forces, ; 
were ‘ purchasable ’ JPol. II. xi. 10), adding 

the outspoken reflexion, ‘ It is natural that a man 
should make money of his offlce if he has to pay 
for it.’ Perhaps his meaning is that it may have 
been possible to purchase high office in Carthage, 
just as it was possible, till our own day, to purchase 
commissions in the British army or judicial posi- 
tions in France. If his meaning is that office was 
accessible only by bribery, — and this seems to be 
the view of Polybius (vi. ivi. 4), — then in this 
respect Carthage, in the opinion of Aristotle, was 
unique in the ancient world. 

The payment of persons invested with public 
functions to induce them to use them unjustly, 
and of juries to procure verdicts against the evi- 
dence, were, however, grave forms of corruption. 
The quarrels of Demosthenes and ACschines show 
how untrustworthy the public functionaries be- 
came, and the history of Sparta illustrates the 
same matter (H^rod. ix. 87, 88). 

Pausanias, for example, when attainted of treason, returned 
to Sparta in the certainty that he could buy off his punishment 
(Thuc. i. 131). Laotychides, Pleistoanax, Asfcoychus, Clean- 
dridas, and Gylippus all took bribes. Thucj’dides tells us (viii. 
45) that the trierarchs and generals of the Lacedsemonian and 
allied fleet — all save Hermocrates — took money from Tissa- 
phernes to betray the interests of their country. Themistocles 
(Herod, viii. 4, 5) took and administered bribes ; but it was to 
save, not to betray, his country. Aristotle evidentty thought 
that the ephoralty in Sparta was corrupt. ‘The ephors,* he 
remarks, ‘ are chosen from the whole body of the people, so the 
office often falls into the hands of very needy persons, who 
accordingly have shown themselves corrupt’ (Pol. n. ix, 19). 
As he terms the ephoralty ‘the keystone of the constitution,’ 
we may infer that Sparta was more corrupt than the majority 
of the Greek States. 

One remark of Aristotle shows clearly how little 
electoral corruption prevailed in Greece. He con- 
demns canvassing; he condemns even the candi- 
date’s application for office. ‘ The man, ’ he informs 
us, ‘ who is fit for the place should have it, whether 
he wants it or not. No one would apply for office 
if he were not ambitious ; and ambition and covet- 
ousness are the most common motives to crime’ 
(FoL II. ix. 27). With regard to corruption, Aris- 
totle was plainly afraid of the embezzling of public 
moneys, and the dishonest discharge of public 
functions. To meet the former abuse, he proposes 
(V. viii. 19) that transfers of public money should 
be made in the presence of all the citizens, and 


tljat duplicates of the accounts should be deposited 
with certain bodies ; and, to counteract the latter, 
that there should be ‘ certain distinctions ordained 
by law for those who have a good name for probity.’ 
In England and other countries the latter provi- 
sion is customarily observed, Aristotle holds that 
public officials should be absolved from the neces- 
sity of supporting themselves while serving the 
State. They must have leisure to govern. But 
at the present time, he writes (FoL HI. vi. 10), 

‘ for the sake of the profit to be made out of the 
public purse and official position, men want to be 
always in office. They hunt after places with 
such eagerness that one might imagine they were 
invalids to whom health was impossible except 
when in office.’ These official salaries, however, 
must not be so great as to excite cupidity. A 
mere competence was not the goal of that ‘ambi- 
tion’ which Aristotle regarded with such alarm. 

3, The East.~In the \¥est we are accustomed 
to speak of the dangers of democracy ; but in this, 
as in so many other particulars, no such language 
prevails in the East. In India — till lately, at least 
—the people are not to be feared. ‘ Blessed are 
the poor and needy ’ is the familiar account of Holy 
Writ. St. James, however, stands in some dread 
of the influence of the rich and powerful (cf. clis. 
2. 5). In the East the masses are never the objects 
of attempts at corruption, but the classes are ; 
whereas in the West the exact reverse holds good. 
The corruption in the East assumes the terrible 
form of being directed from below upwards. The 
aged Samuel, when he invites the closest examina- 
tion of his conduct, exclaims, ‘ Whose ox have I 
taken? or whose ass have I taken? or whom have 
I defrauded? whom have I oi)pressed? or of whose 
hand have I received any bribe to blind mine eyes 
therewith?’ (1 S 12®). Amos, in his denunciation 
of the rule of Jeroboam il,, exclaims, ‘ Thejr afflict 
the just, they take a bribe, and they turn aside the 
poor in the gate from their right’ (Am 5^^), 

In the OT the acceptance of a bribe is expressly 
forbidden (Ex Dt 16^®), and one of the 

grievous woes of Isaiah is launched at them ‘which 
justify the wicked for reward, and take away the 
righteousness of the righteous from Mm’ (Is 5^; 
cf. Job 15®^, Am 2®), while ‘he that despiseth the 
gain of oppressions, that shaketh his hands from 
holding of bribes . . . shall dwell on high’ (Is 33^®^*)* 
Accordingly, Jehosliaphat forbade his judges to 
accept bribes (2 Ch 19^ ; cf. Ex 18^^), though it is 
only too obvious that the Hebrews "were by no 
means unfamiliar with corruption (Is 1^®, Ezk 22^®, 
Mic 7®, Mt 28^®^^'*), among the cases being the be- 
trayal of our Lord by Judas. Talmudic Judaism 
was very severe on bribery, though it seems to 
have been permissible, before the time when the 
judge received a regular salary, for him to accept 
an equal amount from each of two litigant parties 
before trying a case [JE iii. 379-381). 

Zoroastrianism, with its intense horror of false- 
hood, w’as naturally strongly opposed to bribery, 
though no specific mention of corruption oecui's in 
the extant Avesta texts. According to the late 
Pahlavi vision of Aria- Fira/ (ch. Ixxix., ed. Hang 
and West, Bombay, 1872, p. 194), the soul of the 
bribe-taker suffered horrible torture in the -world 
to come. Both in China and in Japan the corrupt 
judge is severely punished; and it may here be 
noted that in ancient America, among the Aztecs, 
such a judge suffered the death penalty in grave 
cases of bribery, while for lighter forms of venality 
he was degraded from office, with the additional 
contumely of having his head shorn (Post, Grund- 
rissderethnolog. Jurisprude^tz^ Oldenburg, 1894-95, 
ii. 328). 

In the East it is always the people who bribe, it 
is always the officials who are bribed ; and in India 
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the differeBce between East and West is conspicu- 
ous. It is perfectly true that the Hindu law-books 
rank bribery in the class of ‘ open thefts,’ and that 
the crime was punishable by line, confiscation of 
property, banishment, loss of the case, etc. (Jolly, 
Beoht imd — 8 ], pp, 125, 142); but, 

in s^ute of this, the native Indian under British rule 
is greatly puzzled by the apparent purity of the 
English officials. That they are really incorrupt- 
ible he cannot believe. He looks on incorruptibility 
as Charles ll. looked on honour and virtue. Yet 
he knows that he co\ild not dare to offer a bribe to 
the ‘Burra Sahib’ directly. It must, he thinks, 
be conveyed through successive grades of native 
servants about the Court, and it will surely — for, 
after all, an Englishman is not different from other 
mortals — be accepted, if offered with sufficient dis- 
cretion. No experience can teach him that pure 
administration of justice is an existing fact, or any- 
thing else but a means subtly devised for making- 
small bribes ineffectual. 

A native became an Indian Civil Servant, and, as such, ac- 
cepted presents. His principle in so doing* was that of Francis 
Bacon. He gave his judgment on the merits of the case. If the 
plaintiff won, he kept his gift and returned that of the defend- ; 
ant, and tjicc t&rm. The hard thing is that the Indians under- 
stood and admired the attitude of this judge, while that of his 
British colleague was incomprehensible to the native mind. 
That incorruptibility is regarded as a rare virtue is clearly 
shown in a memoir of the Hon. Onoocool Ghunder Mookerjee, 
who attained the position of a judgeship in the High Court. 
‘Such was the integrity of this remarkable man,’ writes his 
nephew, ‘that, having taken a brief from one party in a case 
and read it, he invariably refused a fee from the other side.’ 

4 . Great Britain and Ireland. — We turn from the 
East to the West, and we find the whole situation 
changed. With us the tendency is to corrupt the 
people in many insidious ways. In Stuart days 
the members of Parliament were corrupted because 
they were not easily amenable to public opinion. It 
was then thought necessary to lubricate the wheels 
of political machinery with golden oil ; but, as the 
people gained more control, this bribery of their 
representatives slowly passed away. Tampering 
with judge and jury was once common in England. 

A statute of the reign of Henry vn. in the .year 1494 recites 
that ‘perjury is much and customarily used within the city of 
London among such persons as passen and been impanelled 
upon issues joined between party and party,’ TM Dane& of 
Deaths translated from the French in the same reign John 
Lydgate, and adapted to the England of his day, mentions a 
juror who had given a false verdict for money. Stowe tells us 
that in 1468 many London jurors were punished by having 

S ers fastened to their heads, setting forth 1 how they had 
a tampered with in such and such a suit. A letter from the 
Bishop of London to Cardinal Wolsey, givenlby Grafton in his 
Gkronicles, says that a London jury would find Abel ^ilty of 
the murder of Cain. Jardine, in his Criminal Trials, p. 8, 
maintains that the ‘proceedings against persons accused of 
State offences in the early periods of our historjr do not deserve 
the name of trials ; they were a mockery of justice.’ 

The impeachment of Bacon made possible the 
long line of incorruptible judges and immaculate 
juries that justly jForms the glory of England, 
though the want of publicity gave a longer 
duration to the existence of bribery by bestowal 
of office and valuable consideration. This state 
of affairs is painfully apparent in the reign of 
George ill. For example, 388 peers were created, 
nearly all for political jobbery (May, Constitutional 
History of England, L 282). Bad as matters were 
in England, in Ireland they were a great deal worse. 

‘ I long,’ wrote Lord Cornwallis, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
to the Duke of Portland on 12fch Dec. 1798, ‘ to kick those whom 
my public duty obliges me to court. My occupation is to nego- 
ciate .and job with the most corrupt people under heaven. I 
despise and hate myself every hour for engaging in such dirty 
work, and am supported only by the reflexion that without a 
union the Eritish^Empire must be dissolved,’ 

Corruption in England, as in Rome, assumes the 
shape of bribery of the electorate. This reached 
its widest development in the days of George III. 
Writing to Lord North, Ifitli Oct. 1779, the king 
said, ‘If the Duke of Northumberland requires 
some gold pills for the election, it would be wrong 
not to satisfy him.’ Aristotle laid down that man 


was a political animal, but the evidence of election 
petitions goes to prove that man is an aurivoroiis 
animal. If Rome gave her citizens bread and 
circuses, England was no whit less lavish to her 
electors. Charles ii. held that every man had his 
price, and the perusal of the details of election- 
eering almost tempts us to agree with him. If 
the struggle for tlie consulate in the 700th year 
of the Roman Republic produced an offer of nearly 
ilOOjOOO for the vote of prmrogatim, it is humili- 
ating to reflect that a little over a hundred years 
ago, in 1807, when Wilberforce contested York- 
shire against Lord Milton and the Hon. Henry 
Lascelles, the total expenses of the candidates 
exceeded a quarter of a million. In the same 
year, at Wootton Bassett, the price of a single 
vote rose from twenty guineas to forty -five. From 
the will of Lord Vernon, £5000 seems to have been 
the recognized sum paid in 1812 for a seat in Par- 
liament. At so recent a date as the General 
Election of 1874, corruption was organized on a 
large scale. ‘ The moment the trumpet is sounded 
for a General Election,’ deposes a witness before 
a Norwich Election Commission, ‘there seems to 
spring from the ground, as it -were, a host of em- 
ployment-seekers.’ This form of corruption, the 
bribing of voters by offering good wages for the 
discharge of nominal functions during the period 
of election, is now the subtlest form of bribery, 
except perhaps the bribery which takes the form 
of munificent donations to local charities. The 
days are gone when the beautiful Duchess of 
Devonshire could buy a butcher’s vote with a kiss, 
when the genial Dick Steele could win over the 
women witTx an apple— -stuffed with guineas— as a 
prize for the best wife. 

5 . America,— In the far Western world, our 
cousins do not seem to have got rid of corruption. 
Parts of the United States are no better than the 
small boroughs of Southern England were before 
the Corrupt Practices Act of 1883. Venality 
occurs, according to J. Bryce {American Common- 
wealth, ii. 238), chiefly in connexion with private 
legislation. Foreign missions and consulates, 
department bureaus, custom-house and revenue 
offices, army and navy contracts, postmasterships, 
agencies, and places of all sorts are the spoils of 
the victors. The essence of the United States 
system is that paid offices are given and taken 
away for party reasons. In England, less than 
sixty men vacate their i^aces With a change of 
ministry ; in America, all officials do so, except 
those who are appointed after passing the Civil 
Service examinations. Corruption, of course, is 
not confined to the taking or giving of money 
bribes, for by graft there is the taking or giving 
of bribes in kind. Thus the person corrupted may 
receive the allotment of a certain quantity of stock 
or shares in a company, or of an interest in a profit- 
able contract, or of a land grant. Another form 
may be the doing of a job, e,g. promising a con- 
tractor that he shall have the clothing of the police 
or the cleansing of the city thoroughfares, in return 
for his political support ; giving official advertise- 
ments to a particular newspaper which puffs yon ; 
promising a railroad president, whose subscription 
to party funds is hoped for, to secure the defeat of 
a bill seeking to regulate the freight charges of his 
road, or threatening its land grants. 

The effects of Andrew Jackson’s famous doctrine of ‘ To the 
victors belong the spoils ’ can perhaps best be seen in the opera- 
tions of the Tammany Ring in New York City. The cost of 
erecting and furnishing the County Court House was estimated 
in 1868 at $250,000, but before the end of 1871 about §;i3,000,OtH> 
had been expended upon it, and it was still unfinished. The items 
of $404,847 for safes and $7500 for thermometers show how tim 
extra money had disappeared. The total price which the city 
paid for the privilege of being ruled by Tammany from tiie 
beginning of 1869 to Sept. 1871— that is, thirty-two months— 
amounted to no less a sum than $81,000,000. 
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6. France. — France believes as tlioronglily as 
America in the creed of Andrew Jackson. As in 
Greece, so in France, direct tampering with the 
electorate hardly exists. The Wilson scandals 
showed that political corruption was wide-spread 
in the Kepnbiic. The public and private bribery 
of the supporters of the Becond Empire left many 
evil traces behind it. The embellishment of the 
capital fostered a spirit of jobbery, infecting all 
the departments of tlie State. The most dreadful 
of all the scandals was the Panama affair. The 
thrift of France had subscribed fifty millions ster- 
ling for the piercing of the Isthmus of Panama, 
undertaken by M. de Lesseps. In 1892 it was 
known that most of the money had disappeared, 
and at the trial it was clear that corruption ac- 
counted for the disappearance, Fioquet avowed 
that, when Prime Minister, he had laid hands upon 
£12,000 of the Panama funds, and had utilized it 
in combating the enemies of the Government on 
miestions unconnected wfith the Canal (Bodley, 
France^ p. 503), He based his defence on the 
perilous doctrine that, under normal circumstances, 
it was the right and the duty of the Ministry to 
supervise the distribution of such subsidies so as to 
prevent them from being used to the prejudice of 
the Government {Chambre des D^putds: Stance 
du 23 B^cembre 1892). This principle has been 
followed by ministers both before and since the 
days of Floqnet. The party system is probably 
the strongest purifying agent in Parliamentary 
government under extended suffrage. But, as in 
Borne, so in France. In neither country did the 
party system exist, and consequently, in both, cor- 
ruption prevailed. No doubt, the general working 
of the Parliamentary system assists the operation 
of a corrupt policy. It is, however, clear that the 
absence of government by parties means the pres- 
ence of bribery, ‘The great motive power,’ con- 
cludes Bodley (p. 515), ‘ to keep wavering members 
on the path of parliamentary integrity is the party 
system, and this is w^anting in France.’ Indirect 


tampering with the electorate can always be ob- 
served. There is a bridge to be built, or a lyc6e 
to be , instituted, especially in the arrondissemmt 
which shows itself faithful to the Government. 
Here we must meet with the kind of corruption 
we are certain to encounter in the future. 

‘Perhaps we are not at liberty to forget/ writes Sir Henry 
Maine in his Popidar Government (p, 106), ‘ that there are two 
kinds of bribery. It can be carried on. by promising or giving 
to expectant partisans places paid out of the taxes, or it may 
consist in the directer process of legislating away the property 
of one class and transferring it to another. It is this last which 
is likely to be the corruption of these latter days.* 

Corruption used to appeal to individuals ; now it 
appeals to classes. The farmer is bribed with an 
anticipation of prairie rent, and the artisan is bribed 
by the prospect of protective legislation. The future 
alone can disclose whether the old form or the new 
form of corruption is the more dangerous. 

Lixeeatubb.— T. C. Anstey, Mlection THals^ 187d ; Aristotle 
Polities ; BoHngbroke, ‘On Bribery and Corruption,* in OoWec* 
tmn of Political Tracts^ 1769 ; J. E. C. Bodley, France^ 1898 ; 
J. Bsnrce, The American Commonwealthf 1888 ; Cicero, Orat 
pro (fn. Plane, and pro L, Mwrena^ and the Eputles, ed. B. Y. 
Tyrrell and L. O. Purser, 1879-97 ; W, D. Christie, Ballot and 
Corruption^ 1872; Darenibergr-SagHo, s.v. ‘Ambitus’ and 
‘Dekasmon Graphe* [these are notable articles]; R. Grafton, 
Chronicle, or Mist, of FnglandilB09 ; H, Hallam, Constitutional 
Mist, of Mng.i 1863; Herodotus, Misiorp; V. H. H. Hobart, 
Essay Sy vol. ii. (1886); D. Jardine, Criminal Trials^ 1832-35; 
W. E. H. L,ecky, Democracy and Liberty y ed- 1899; Livy,jEfiSf. 
Rom. libri qwi supersunt ; J. Lydgate, The Dance of Deathy 
1554; London Chamber of Commerce, Report on Secret Com- 
missions, 1S99; H. Maine, Popular Govemmenty 1885; T. E. 
May, Constitutional Mist, of England^, 1863-65; Meier- Lipsius, 
Att. ProzesSy 1883-87, p. 444 f.; T. Mommsen, Mist, of Ramey 
Eng. tr. ed. 1894, Rmn. Strafrecht, 1899, pp, 865-876 ; Parlia- 
mentary Papers (820), Bribery at ElectionSy 1835 (547) ; Plutarch, 
Lycurgus ; W. Rein, Criminalrecht der Rbmer, 1844, pp. 701-733 ; 
A. F. RadorfF, Rom. Rechtsgesch. (ed. 1859), ii. 899 ; W. Smith, 
Diet, of Ant. 1890-91, s.v. ‘Ambitus’ and ‘Decasmus*; ed. of 
Bacon’s Works by J. Spedding (vol. viii.), R. L. Ellis, and D. D. 
Heath (1857-74) ; J. F. Stephen, Mist, of Criminal LaWy 1883, 
Digest of Criminal Laio, 1877 ; J- Stowe, ‘ Historical Memo- 
randa,’ in J. Gairdner, Three 15th Cent. Chronicles, 1880; 
W. Stubbs, Constitutional History of England ^y 1883-90; 
Thucydides, Mist, of the Peloponnesian War\ J. Whiston, 
‘ England’s Calamities, 1696,’ in Marl. Misc.y 1808-1813, vol. vi. ; 
A. W. Zumpt, Das Criminalrecht der rom. Republik, 1865-69, 
ii. 2, p. 217, md passim. B. H. MURRAY. 
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COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Intro- 
ductory). — By cosmogony is meant the theory of 
the origin of the universe. The existence of a 
developed cosmogony seems to be characteristic of 
a somewhat advanced degree of thought. Among 
the Australians, for example, such careful observers 
as Spencer, Gillen, and Howitt record no cosmo- 
gonic myths, and the South American Indians and 
even the Finns have but scanty legends of this 
type. On the other hand, the Polynesians and 
S[orth American Indian stocks have cosmogonies 
of considerable elaboration. The reason for this 
deficiency in certain parts of the world evidently 
lies in the amount of abstract thought required for 
the development of a cosmogony ; for, though tlie 
existence of living beings, especially those of 
human kind, presents a creation problem which 
even primitive man endeavours to solve in many 
ways long before attempting to account for the 
beginning of the universe, these solutions do not 
come, strictly speaking, within the scope of cos- 


Indian (H. J. Jacobi), p. 155. 

Iranian (L. H. Gray), p, 161. 

Japanese (M. Bevon), p. 162. 

Jewish (H. Loewe), p. 167, 

Mexican and S. American (R. Lowie), p. 168. 

Muhammadan (S. Lane-Poole), p. 174. 

Polynesian (L. H. Gray), p. 174. 

Roman (I. F. Burns), p. 175. 

Teutonic (S. G. Youngert), p. 176. 

Vedic.— See Yedic Religion. 

mogony, but rather within that of creation (g'.v.). 
Yet it* must be remembered that at least the rudi- 
ments of cosmogonic ideas may exist among tribes 
which are not now known to entertain them. A 
further element of difficulty is introduced into the 
study of primitive cosmogonies by the unconscious 
absorption of foreign elements derived from Chris- 
tian missionaries, just as is the case with legends 
of the Flood. 

Throughout all cosmogony run certain basal 
principles, and it is also noteworthy that legends 
of this character, at first discordant and contradic- 
tory, gradually become harmonized and unified 
with tlie progTess of religious speculation. Cos- 
mogonic myths, almost without exception, seek to 
exj^ain the creation of the world from the fewest 
possible elements. Among the Babylonians, where 
at least two divergent systems of cosmogony may 
be traced, the primal element of the universe was 
water, symbolized and ruled by Tiamdt, the 
personification of ‘chaos,’ until she was slain by 
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the god Marduk. This cosmic ocean recurs in 
other systems as well, notably in soine of the 
Hindu cosmogonies and in the Egyptian legend of 
the Greation. Yet in various parts of the Nile 
Valley different cosmogonies were held ; at Ele- 
phantine it was believed that Klinum had made 
the cosmic egg from the mud of the Nile ; while at 
Memphis, Ptah was said to have carved the earth, 
like a statue, into its present form. Among the 
Greeks, with their highly developed philosophic 
and abstract thought, a large number of cosmo- 
gonies were devised, the prime component of the 
universe being ocean, according to Homer ; earth, 
according to Plesiod ; air, according to Epimenides ; 
ether, according to the rhapsodic cosmogony ; 
water and ea,rth, according to Hieronymus and 
Helianicus ; water and slime, according to Athena- 
goras; and water, according to Thales. The Greek 
cosmogonies may be divided into three classes ; 
those beginning with a spiritual principle, as Zeus ; 
those beginning with an abstract principle, as 
ChaoSi Time, and Night ; and those beginning 
with a material principle, such as water, earth, 
and ether. Of these, the third category is doubt- 
less the most primitive, although even the Hesiodic 
cosmogony is so highly developed that it is a 
system of philosophy rather tnan of religion. 
An almost e(iual degree of speculative thought 
appears in the earliest record of India’s cosmo- 
gony. The late 129th hymn of the tenth book | 
of the Kigveda describes the ‘ That,’ or abstract 
universe, as fired with inward meditation that 
resulted in the creative Kama^ which corresponds 
strikingly and curiously with the cosmogonic Eros 
of the Greeks. Other V edic hymns vaguely ascribe 
the creation of the world to various deities, while 
a late hymn of the Eigveda (x. 90) declares that 
the world was formed from the different members 
of the body of a giant. In the later development 
of Hindu thought the universe is the creation of 
Brahma (or of Prajapati or some other All-God), 
while the universe itself is conceived as a cosmic 
egg— a legend as early as the Brdhmanas, and re- 
calling the cosmic egg of Egypt, the Polynesian 
f creation-myths, and the Greek Orphic mysteries. 

It is also noteworthy that creation is ascribed to 
; sexual congress in cosmogonies so diverse as the 
' ^Hindu, Maori, and Taoist. 

; The Greek and Hindu cosmogonies may be 
' termed g?^^»5i-philosophic, while the Babylonian 
creation-myth is rather one of opposition. In the 
Iranian legend of the origin of the universe the 
same element of opposition appears, and at the same 
time it may possibly illustrate the bond which 
links the two. The earliest form of the legend is 
marked by a conflict between Ormazd and Ahriman, 
and the entire cosmic process is a series of bene- 
ficent creations by the former and of maleficent 
counter-creations by the latter, thus affording an 
analogue, in a certain sense, with the conflicts of 
the children of Papa and Rangi in the New Zealand 
creation-myth, ^ At a later period, however, philo- 
sophic speculation evolved the doctrine of ‘ bound- 
less time,’ from which both Ormazd and Ahriman, 
represented by Light and Darkness in Manichm- 
ism, were sprung. It is clear tliat this Unitarian 
tendency is a later development ; and if one may 
argue from analogy it would seem that the earliest 
Greek cosmogony, instead of being philosophic like 
the Hesiodic Tension, was based on opposition, as 
Hesiod’s account itself seems in places to imply. 

The order of creation naturally varies in different 
cosmogonic Jegeiids. In one of the numerous 
systems of Egyptian cosmogony the primal spirit 
primal matter co-exist from all eternity in 
indissoluble union. Tiie primal spirit lon"s to 
create, thus recalling the cosmic Desire {Kama, 
"Epm) of the Hindu and Greek systems. This 


results in motion of the primal material, whose 
basal qualities thus become visible. With the aid 
of one of them the cosmic egg is formed, from 
which arises Be, the god of light, who forms the 
world and all that it contains. In the Iranian 
account, as given by the Bundakiin, the order of 
earthly creation is sky, stars, moon, sun, land, 
sea, river, plants, animals, and man. A eerfcain 
similarity w-ith the Greek cosmogonies, as re- 
presented by Hesiod, is shown in the Germanic 
version given by the Voluspdf in that the creation 
of the gods, to which the Babylonian creation 
tablets also refer, is elaborately described. The 
hasai elements are primeval time, Ginnungagap 
(which corresponds, in many respects, to the Greek 
Chaos), and primeval matter. The gods Odin, 
Hoenir, and Lbdimr raise aloft the sun and moon (or 
the earth). After this Midhgardh, the home of 
mankind, is built ; the plants are produced by the 
warmth of the southern sun; the seasons are 
ordained. The home of the gods is then built, and 
the three Norns, or Fates, appear, while the cos- 
mogony closes with the creation of dwarfs and men. 
In this last system the cosmic egg, which plays so 
prominent a part in many creation-legends, is re- 
placed by the cosmic tree, which is, at least to a 
certain extent, paralleled by the golden lotus of 
the Hindu 

A curiously isolated cosmogony is found in 
Chinese Taoism, which derives the four seasons 
from the conjunction of the male and female prin- 
ciples Yang and Yin. The four seasons, in their 
turn, produce the eight kwa, or phenomena of 
Nature, which are the source of the universe. 
Equally isolated is the general type of the North 
American Indian cosmogony, which is essentially 
one of opposition. It presupposes the prior existence 
of another world before the earth of man. In this 
world dwelt the gods, who gradually came into 
conflict with each other, and in the struggle all, 
with a few exceptions, were transformed into those 
objects, both animate and inanimate, to which 
they were in disposition most closely akin, thus 
giving rise to beasts, birds, reptiles, trees, rocks, 
and everything else. Meanwhile, the divinities 
who had escaped metamorphosis departed to other 
regions, the present world being occupied by 
American Indians. 

In entire keeping with the late development 
of cosmogony and its pre-eminently pMlosophic 
character, there is almost no instance of an ethical 
import being attached to it. Few peoples seem 
to have thouglit of a design for which the world 
was brought into being. The Iranians, however, 
held that the universe 'was created for the glory 
of Ormazd, who should finally triumph com- 
pletely over the machinations and creations of 
the evil Ahriman. In conclusion, it must be noted 
that the concej^t of creation ex nihilo was practic- 
ally unknown to the ancient world. It is present 
neither in Babylonian, Egyptian, nor Greek ; and 
its existence in Iranian thought is at least problem- 
atical. On the other hand, the keenest philosophers 
of antiquity, the Hindus, evolved the idea as early 
as the Kigveda, even though but vaguely, declaring 
in a late hymn (x. 72. 2) : ‘in the primal age of the 
gods being was born of non-being’ [devdndm purve 
yxige 'satah sad ajdyata), 

Litbratuee.— -Franz Lukas, Die GrxindhegHffe in den Eosxm - 
gonien der alien Volker (Leipzig, 1893); Chantepie de la 
Saussaye, Lehrbuch der lieligionsgesch.^ (2 vols., Tubingen, 

ii)05). Louis H. Gk AY. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (North 
American). — i. Athapascan family (widely distri- 
buted in many tribes from Hudson’s Bay to the 
Pacific). — The Athapascans of the North-west 
attribute the phenomena of creation to a raven, 
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whose eyes were lire, whose giances were Im'htning, 
and the clax>pmg of whose wdngs was thunder. On 
his descent to the ocean, the earth instantly rose, 
and remained on the surface of the water. From this 
heing, also, the Atliai;>ascans traced their descent.^ 
Yeti by name, it saved their ancestors from the 
flood, and succoured them by bringing them fire 
from heaven. It probably sprang, with the Mexi- 
can god Quetzaleoatl, from some common original 
form. The more eastern Athaj;>ascans believe their 
ancestors to have sprung from a dog, probably an 
eponymous totemic being. 

2. Iroquoian family (Hurons, Mohawks, Oneidas, 
etc., situated from the St. Lawrence to the Eoan- 
oake, and the Cherokees in Eastern Tennessee). ^ — 
The Iroquois tribes believe in a similar myth. 
Their original female ancestress fell from heaven. 
There was as yet no land to receive her, but pres- 
entiy it * suddenly bubbled up under her feet, and 
waxed bigger, so that ere long a whole country 
was perceptible.’^ Some Iroquois tribes, however, 
believed that amphibious animals, such as the 
otter, heaver, and musk-rat, beholding her de- 
scent, hastened to dig up sufficient earth from 
beneath the waters to xmovide her with an island 
upon which she might dwell.® Several Iroquois 
tribes regarded a mountain near the fails of the 
Oswego River in New York State as the locality 
in which their forefathers originated, and the name 
of the Oneida ('People of the stone’) is held to 
indicate some such relationship. 

3. Algonquian family (fonneiiy distributed over 
an area embracing a space from Newfoundland to 
the Rockies, and from Churchill River on the north 
to Pamlico Sound on the south). — The words for 
'light* and 'rabbit’ in tbe Algonquian tongue are 
the same, so that Manibosho or Michabo, the sun, 
their creative agency, has become confounded by 
them with the rabbit. The myth relates that one 
day, when Michabo w^as hunting, the wolves which 
lie used as dogs entered a great lalie, and disappeared 
there. He entered the lake to rescue them, hut it 
rose suddenly, overflowed its banks, covered the 
land, and destroyed the world. Michabo dispatched 
the raven to find a piece of earth wherewith to re» 
build the land; hut, after having searched every- 
where, the bird returned, and reported that it could, 
find none. Then he ordered the otter to dive for 
some, hut tlie animal returned to the surface with- 
out any. At last he sent down the musk-rat, which 
returned with a small piece, which sufficed for 
Michabo to re-create the solid earth as it now 
stands. The trees having lost their branches, he 
shot arrows at their bare trunks, and the arrows 
became new limbs. He then avenged himself upon 
the malevolent beings who had caused the flood, 
and married the musk-rat, by whose aid he peoxfled 
the world. 

4. Muskhogean family (Creeks, Choctaws, 
Chickasaws, Seminoles, etc., confined chiefly to 
the Gulf States east of the Mississipj)!).— The 
Muskhogees believe that before the Creation a 

t reat body of water alone was visible. Over the 
reary 'waste two pigeons flew to and fro, and at 
last espied a blade of grass rising above the surface. 
Dry land gradually followed, and the mainland and 
islands took their imesent shapes. In the centre of 
the hill Nunne Gliaha was the house of Esaugetuh 
Emissee, the ' Master of Breath,* who moulded the 
first man from the clay which surrounded his abode. 
The waters still covered the earth, so that he was 
compelled to build a great wall to dry the mud- 
fashioned men upon. When the soft miid had hard- 
ened into flesh and bone, he directed the waters to 

1 Mackenzie, of the Fur Trader 1801, p. 83 ; Eichardson, 
Arctic Eccpedition^ 1851, p. 239. 

2 SoG, BM, of Few Ycn'k, c. 1650, iv. 130. 

8 jRetacion de la NmmUe France^ 1036, p. 101. 


their present places, and gave the dry land to the 
men whom he had made. Here we cannot doubt 
that the appearance of the Wo pigeons signifies 
the brooding of the creative spirit u]ion the waste 
of waters. The similarity of this myth to the 
Creation story of Genesis is most remarkable. 

5. Siouan family (Dakotas, Winnebago es. Man- 
dans, etc., dwelling on the right bank of the Mis- 
sissijipi and Missouri valley). — The Mandan branch 
of the Bioux possess a very comiiiete creation-myth, 
which bears a strong resemblance to those of the 
ICaraya Indians of the Amazon and the Warrau 
Indians of Guiana. They affirm that the entire 
nation resided in an underground, village near a 
great subterranean lake. The roots of a grape- 
vine xienetrated to their habitation, and some of 
the more adventurous of them climbed up the vine, 
and were rewarded with a sight of the earth, which 
they coveted because of its richness in fruits and 
the plentifulness of buflalo meat. The pioneers 
returned laden with grapes, the taste of which so 
enchanted the people that they resolved to forsake 
their subterranean dwelling for the delights of the 
upper world. Men, Avomen, and children clam- 
bered up the vine ; hut, when about half the nation 
had ascended, a corpulent woman who was climb- 
ing up broke the vine with her weight, and by her 
fall filled up the gap which led to tiie upper world. 
At death, the Mandans expect to rejoin their fore- 
fathers in their original seat, the good reaching 
the ancient village by way of the lake, which the 
burden of the sins of the wicked will not allow 
them to cross. The cognate Minnetarees had a 
tradition that their original progenitor emerged 
from the waters of a lake, hearing in his hand an 
ear of maize — a typical example of the culture-hero 
myth. As regards the actual creation of the earth, 
the Mandans had a vague tradition, resembling 
that of the Muskhogees, concerning the brooding 
of pigeons upon the primeval waste of waters. 

4 Californian sub-families. — California was, and 
is now, sparsely peopled by a number of Indian 
tribes belonging to as many as twenty-one distinct 
linguistic families. The mythologies of these tribes 
were, however, very similar to one anothei*, and 
were characterized by unusually well-developed 
and consistent creation-myths, which are perhaps 
best typified by that of the Maidu, formerly dwell- 
ing in the Sacramento Valley and the adjacent 
Sierra Nevada. Their mythic era ap|)ears to fall 
into a number of periods, each of which is dealt 
with by a group of myths. It is in the first of these 
that their creation-myth makes its ap^oearance, with 
the coming of Kodoyanpe the Creator, and Coyote. 
They discovered the world, and proceeded to place 
it in fitting order for its first inhabitants. These 
they made from small wooden images, hut, as 
they engaged in violent conflict, they were meta- 
morphosed into animals. Kodoyanpe conceived an 
antipathy to Coyote, whose evil desires clashed with 
his beneficent wishes, and resolved upon his destruc- 
tion. In this he was assisted by a being known as 
'the Conqueror,* who destroyed many monsters and 
evil beings which later would have endangered the 
life of men who were yet unborn. In the last scene 
of the cosmic drama Kodoyanpe is defeated by 
Coyote, and takes his flight eastwards — which 
shows, at least, that he is not a sun-god. The 
Indians then spring from the places where the 
small wooden figures of the ' first people * had been 
buried. Unlike most American creation-myths, 
this is a veritable creative act, not a nmi'e re-con- 
structioix of the universe. In the beginning was 
only the great primeval waste of waters upon which 
Kodoyanpe and Coyote dropped in a canoe. Of 
the origin of these supernatural beings the Maidu 
were ignorant; but a neighbouring people, the 
Aohoinawi, pushed their cosmogonic legend much 
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furblier back. According to theiiij at first tliere 
existed only the shoreless sea and the clear sky. 
A small cloud appeared thereupon, which gradually 
increased in size, and then condensed until it be- 
came the silver-grey fox, the Creator. Then arose 
a fog, which, condensing, became Coyote. The 
Ashochimi of California told of the drowning of 
the world so that no man escaped. But, when the 
waters retired, the Coyote went forth and planted 
the feathers of various birds, which grew into the 
various tribes of men.^ 

7. Chinookan family (a distinct family, formerly 
dwelling on Columbia River). — The creation -myth 
of the Chinooks is practically the same as that of 
the Maidu, and relates how Italapas, the Coyote, 
encountering a heavy surf at a place called Got’at, 
was afraid that he might be drifted away, and 
threw sand upon the siu'f, saying, ‘This shall be a 
prairie, and no surf. The future generations shall 
walk on that prairie.’ The Chinookan mythology 
is rich in myths of the other world, and in cosmo- 
gonic sun-, moon-, and star-myths, which are dealt 
with at length in art, Chinooks. 

8. Caddoan family (Pawnees, Kichai, "Wichita, 
etc., dwelling in Nebraska and Arkansas).— The 
Caddo believed that they came originally from the 
underworld, and related that the first individual 
to emerge into the light of day was an old man, 
carrying in one hand fire and a pipe, and in the 
other a drum. He was followed by his wife with 
corn and x>umpkin-seed. They spoke of a creator, 
Atius Tirawa, intangible and omnipotent, whose 
house was the heavens, and whose messengers were 
the eagle and the buzzard. He it was who called 
sun, moon, and stars into being, and ordered them 
their various circuits.^ 

9. Shoshonean family (Hopi or Moqui, Coman- 

ches, etc., inhabiting a tract from Oregon to Texas^ 
and from Nevada to Colorado).— The Shoshonean 
stock had originally no conception of a Great Spirit. 
They speak of the earth as always having existed, 
and of the human race as having emerged throngh 
an opening in the earth called the which was 

identified with the Grand Canon of the Colorado. 

' The dead they suppose to return to the under world. 
The Sky-father and Earth-mother they hold as re- 
sponsible for the upkeep of the universe. 

10. Pueblo Indians of New Mexico (Zuilis, etc. ). 
— The Zunis believe that the Creator— Awonawi- 
lona, Maker and Container of all— existed before 
the beginning of time, in the darkness which knew 
no beginning.^ He then conceived within himself, 
and, projecting his creative thoughts into the void 
of night, evolved fogs potent with growth. He 
next took upon himself the form of the Sun, the 
father of men, who thus came into being, and by 
whose light and brightness the cloud-mists resolved 
themselves into water, gradually evolving into the 

E rimeval sea. Then from his flesh, ‘outdrawn 
:om the surface of his person,’ he made the seed 
of two worlds, and fecundated the sea therewith. 
By the heat of his rays green scums formed, which 
became the ‘Fourfold containing Mother-earth,’ 
and the ‘All -covering Father -sky.’ Terrestrial 
life sprang from the embraces of these, and they 
separated. These twain were described as ‘trans- 
miitable at thought, manifesting themselves in any 
form at will, as dancers may by mask-making’ 
(Cushing, op. cU. Wl^t ), Then, from the lowest 
of the four wombs of tlie world, the seed of men 
and living things took form and grew, until the 
lowest cave or womb grew over-full of living and 
half-finished creatures, men among them, and the i 
press became so great that Poshaiyankya, the 

^ Stephen Powers, Indian Trlhcs of California, Washington, 
1877, p. 200. 

2 G. B. Grinnell, in JAFL, 1893, p. 113. 

3 F. H. Gushing, * Zuhi Creation M\’tlis/ in IB RBEW, 1896. 


wisest and foremost of men, arising from the 
nethermost sea, obtained egress from tiie first 
world-cave through such a dark and narrow path- 
way that movement was difficult. Alone did 
Poshaiyankya come from one cave to another into 
this world, then island -like, lying amidst the 
world- waters, vast, wet, and unstable. He sought 
and found the Sun-father, and entreated him to de- 
liver the men and the creatures from that nether- 
most world. In another variation of the legend 
the people were delivered by one Janauluha, a 
master magician, who, bearing ^ a staff plumed 
and covered with feathers, guided imprisoned 
humanity upward to the light. He then created 
birds of shining plumage, the raven and the 
macaw, who were the spirits of winter and sum- 
mer, and the totems of the two original clans of 
men. 

Literature. — In addition to the works cited in the article, see 
A. Bastian, VorgeschiehtUche SeMpfungslieder, Berlin, 1893 ; 
de Charencey, ‘Le Deluge d’aprfes les traditions indiennes de 
I’Am^rique du Nord,’ in iiewMe Ammeuine, vol. i. 

Lewis Spence. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Baby- 
lonian). — The cosmology generally accepted in 
Babylonia had its origin at Eridu, the primitive 
seaport of the country, on the shores of the Persian 
Gulf. Here the land was constantly growing 
through the deposition of silt, and the belief con- 
sequently arose that the earth had originated in 
the same way. The water of ‘ the great deep,’ 
accordingly, came to be regarded as the primordial 
element out of which the universe was generated. 
The ‘ Deep ’ was identified with the Persian Gnif, 
which was conceived as encircling the earth, and 
as such was called the Ndru Marratu, the ‘ Bitter ’ 
or ‘Salt River.’ On its inner bank in the extreme 
north was ‘the Mountain of the World,’ on which 
the skyrested and the gods had their seat. An 
early Babylonian map of the world {Cuneiform 
Teids, xxii. 48) places at certain distances from 
one another on the outer bank a number of nag 6 , or 
‘ coastlands,’ which, however, seem to owe their 
origin to the discovery of the existence of countries 
beyond the region of the Euphrates and Tigris, 

; made subsequently to the period when the primi- 
tive system of cosmology first became an article of 
belief. In one of the islands off the mouths of tlie 
Euphrates and Tigris the Babylonian Paradise %vas 
located, where the Chaldean Noah and other ancient 
heroes were supposed to dwell. 

‘ the Deep,’ belonged to the orderly frame- 
work of Nature ; tlie waters of the annual inunda- 
tion which irrigated the Babylonian plain poured 
into it, and the trading vessels which brought 
wealth and culture to Eridu passed over its bosom. 
Hence it became the home of Ea, the culture-god 
of Eridu; his palace was within it, and his throne, 
Du-amgga, ‘ the holy mound,’ was identified with 
an island which had been formed on the eastern 
side of the Gulf. But there was another aspect 
under which the watery element could be regarded ; 
the thunderstorm and the whirlwind rose out of the 
Gulf, carrying destruction in their path, and the 
deep itself had once burst its bonds and destroyed 
mankind with a deluge. Under this destructive 
and anarchic aspect the watery element was known 
as Tiamtu or TiamM (Heh. Teh6m), which was 
mythologically pictured as a dragon, the enemy 
of the gods of light and law. While Apsu, the 
Deep, had been the origin of all things in the 
present orderly universe, Tiarnfit was a yet older 
principle, whose anarchic waters still existed be- 
yond the limits of the universe, in the waters above 
the firmament and the waters below the earth and 
sea, which were always ready to break forth once 
more as soon as the barriers of law that confined 
them were removed. The conception of Tianiat 
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probably emanated from Nippur in northern 
Babylonia, and v/as harmonized with difficulty 
with the cosmology of Eridii (Sayce, Beligions of 
Ancimit Egypt mid Bahylonia^ pp. 376, 377). 

The cosmological beliefs of Eridu are embodied 
in a bilingual (Sumerian and Babylonian) poem, 
discovered by Pinches {JBASf 1891, pp. 393-408), 
which, however, in its present form has been much 
modernized by the introduction of lines referring 
to Babylon and the other chief cities of later 
Babylonia, and the substitution of Merodach, the 
god of Babylon, for Ea, the god of Eridu. The 
original version began as follows : 

‘ No holy house, no house of the gods in a holy place had as 
yet been built. 

No reed had grown, no tree been planted, 

No bricks been made, no brick-mould formed, 

No house been built, no city founded, 

No city built, no man (adam) made to stand upright ; 

The deep was uncreated, Eridu unbuilt, 

The seat of its holy house, the house of the gods, unerected : 
All the earth was sea, 

While within the sea was a current ’ (literally ‘ watercourse,' 
pi&a7inu)» 

Then we are told how 

* [EaJ tied (reeds) together to form a weir in the water, 

He made dust and mixed it with the reeds of the weir, 

That the gods might dwell in the seat of their well-being ; 
The cattle of the field (Ediniiu), the living creatures in the 

field, he created ; 

The Tigris and Euphrates he made and set them in their 
place, 

Giving them good names. 

Moss and seed-plant of the marsh, rush and reed he created, 
He created the green herb of the field, 

The earth, the marsh, the jungle, 

The cow and its young, the calf, the sheep and its young, 
the lamb of the fold.* 

Of far later date is the so-called Epic of Creation, 
which is really a liymn in honour of Merodach and 
his overthrow of Tiamdt and the powers of chaos. 
As this involved the creation of the existing world, 
the poem is prefaced by an account of the origin of 
the universe as it was conceived in the schools. 
The cosmology is frankly materialistic, abstract 
principles taking the place of the gods who are 
themselves tlie offspring of the princMes, in 
fla^ant contradiction of the rest of the Epic, in 
which the god Merodach appears as the creator. 
The Semitic idea of generation is invoked in order 
to explain the creation, which thus becomes a pro- 
cess of evolution, the old animistic objects of 
Sumerian worship being introduced to form the 
links in the chain of development. Water remains 
the pximordial element, but an attempt is made to 
reconcile the antagonism between the two concep- 
tions of this element, according as it is regarded 
as anarchic or as under the dominion of law, by 
making Apsu (the Deep) and Tiamfi,t (the watery 
chaos) complementary principles whose union re- 
sulted in starting the evolutionary process. The 
first lines of the Ejnc run thus : 

* When above unnamed was the heaven, 

(And) earth below by a name was uncalled, 

Ap^u (the deep) in the beginning (nstH) being their begetter, 
(And) the flood (Mummu) of Tiaradt the mother of them all. 
Their waters were embosomed together (in one place). 

But no reed had been harvested, no marsh-plant seen ; 

At that time the gods had not appeared, any one (of them) 
By no name were they called, no destiny |was fixed]. 

Then were the gods created in the midst of [heaven V], 
Lakhmu and Lakhamu appeared [the first]. 

The ages multiplied, they . . . 

Ansar and Kisar (the Upper and Lower Firmaments) were 
created . - . 

Long were the days, forth came , . . 

Aim their son, [Bel and Ea].* 

The cosmogony of the Epic is reproduced by 
Damascius,' a contemporary of Justinian {de BHm. 
Princlp, 125 [p. 384, ed. Kopp, 1826]). 

* The Babylonians,’ he says, ‘ like the rest of the barbarians, 
pass over in silence the one principle of the universe and con- 
stitute two, Tavth§ (Tiamilt) and ApasSn (Ap^u), making 
Apas6n the husband of TavthS, and denominating her “ the 
mother of the gods. ” And from these proceeds an only-begotten 
son Mdymis, which, I conceive, is no other than the intelligible 
world {voyjirog jcoap-os) proceeding from the two principles. E^om 
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them also another progeny is derived, Lakh^ and Lakhos 
(corrupted in the MSS into Dakh§, Lakhos) ; and again a third, 
Kissard and Assbros; from which last three others proceed, 
Alios and Iliillos (corrupted into Illinos) and Aos. And of Aos 
and LavkS (Damkina) is born a son called BSlos (Bel-Merodach), 
who, they say, is the fabricator of the world.* 

Here Mummu, ‘the flood’ or chaos, who is 
identified with Tiamd,t in the cuneiform tex t, 
becomes the son of Tiamdb and Apsu, and is 
accordingly explained by Damascius as the ideal 
world — that is to say, the world as it exists in the 
mind before it is realized externally. Such an 
explanation, however, is excluded by the Epic, 
where Mummu would rather correspond with the 
‘darkness’ which in Gn F is said to have been 
‘ upon the face of the deep.’ 

According to the Babylonian legend, the appear- 
ance of the gods of light and order was followed by 
the revolt of Tiam4t (or, as it would seem, accora- 
ing to another version, of Apsu). But the powers 
of darkness and chaos were overthrown by Bel- 
Merodach, who cut Tiam^t in two, and stretched 
the sky across one of the two halves, thus prevent- 
ing the waters which were in her veins froin break- 
ing forth again, while the other half was similarly 
confined under the earth and sea, the springs of 
which it feeds. The conquest of Tiam^t was fol- 
lowed by the creation of man, who w^as brought 
into existence in order to build temples and altars 
and offer sacrifices and prayers to the gods. The 
world, however, had to be prepared for the recep- 
tion of man by fixing the movements of the celestial 
luminaries, and so regulating the sacred calendar, 
and then by creating plants and animals which 
could be offered or used in the service of the temple. 
The heavenly bodies had existed before the war 
with Tiamilt, since the deities with whom they 
were identified had been the offsjming of the trinity 
or triad of Anu, En-lii, and Ea. Indeed, Bel- 
Merodach himself was originally a Sun-god, 

In the Epic, allusion is made to another system 
of cosmology, which ascribed the universe to the 
creajtive word. Merodach is described as destroy- 
ing and creating by his word alone, and so proving 
his fitness to destroy the forces of anarchy and 
create a world that should be governed by law. 

Another system of cosmology was that which 
emanated from Nippur (now Nifler) in northern 
Babylonia. In this Tiam^t, the dragon of the 
subterranean waters of chaos, was the elementary 
principle, the earth having risen out of it in the 
form of a mountain. The brood of chaos, com- 
posite creatures who belonged to a first and im- 
perfect creation, continued to exist in the dark 
underground, wliich was also the dwelling-place 
of the ghosts and demons of night. How the 
world-mountain was believed to have been formed 
we do not yet know. At the Syrian Hierapolis 
(Membij) the waters of the deluge of the Babylonian 
Sisythes were believed to have drained off into a 
cavern beneath the temple, which was accordingly 
kept securely closed, and Simi, the daughter of 
the supreme god Hadad, was said to have put an 
end to the attacks of a demon hy filling the pit in 
which the monster lived, witli the water of the 
sea (Cureton and Benan, in Pitra, Spkilegimn 
Solemmnsey ii. p. xliv), 

LiTEEATtm,®.-— H. Gunkel, Schdpfungimd C7^aos‘_(18D5); A. H. 
Sayce, Lectures m the Origin and Growth of Religion as illus- 
trated hy the Religion of the Ancient Babylonuuis (vy7*7\ cb. vi., 
and Religions of Ancient Egypt and Babylonia (1902), pt. n. ch. 
vi. ; L. W. King-, The Seven Tablets of Creation (1902) ; M. 
Jastrow, Die lieiigionBabylonie^isundAssyriens, Giessen, 1909 

A. H. Sayce, 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Bud- 
dhist). — I. Preliminary notes. — 

(1) In the earliest times, speculations on the universe were 
apparently regarded as wrong. We may recall the attitude of 
the Buddha towards (heretical) doctrines of the infinity or non- 
infinity of the world (see Aonosticism [Buddhist], vol. i. p. 221), 

. and his efforts to give a moral or psychological meaning to 
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the researches of natural science ; when a monk wants to know 
where the material elements (earth, water, etc.) stop in their 
extent, the Buddha explains, by way of answer, how people are 
delivered from desire and from existence. Obviously’ that is 
where the problem lies ; the exterior world, in fact, exists only 
as long* as one is conscious of it (Mgha, i. 215).^ 

It is probable that a large namber of Buddhists, 
imbued with the ' moraiism ' of their master, 
avoided frivolous curiosities, — ^ ‘non-Buddhist* 

‘ mundane * disciplines — and were 

content with denying, on the one hand, a supreme 
personal creating power (a lord, livara), against 
the theists, the Brahmans ; and, on the other, the 
innate independent power of things {smhMm), 
against the svahMvavadim, the materialists. The 
formula, ‘ The diversity of the world comes from 
the act,' ® contains for a well-informed BuddMst 
the Alpha and Omega of the necessary cosmological 
information. 

But, long before the time when the Mahay anist 
books demanded that the learned Buddhist, the 
preaching Bodhisattva, must have a knowledge of 
lay sciences, ‘‘ a Buddhist cosmology was formed, 
constituting a very well developea collection of 
various opmions and systematizations ; and, in 
fact, accurate information on cosmological ques- 
tions seems to have been as ancient as the state- 
ments defending or ridiculing the speculations of 
this kind which we recalled above. 

The aim of the present article is to give an outline of Buddhist 
cosmology, without entering into details (except on a few points 
which have not yet been published, or are obscure), ana with- 
out spending time over variants. It should prove interesting, 
and profitable for the history of the sects, to study the history 
of the various theories, to distinguish the most ancient 
elements and aspects of them, and to note the succession of 
borrowing, inventions, and arrangements. Such a study, 
however, is possible for only a limited number of the theories ; 
we shall endeavour to pursue it wherever we can with prudence. 

(2) Meaning of the word , — ‘ Cosmology ' seems to 
be the most accurate translation QilolcapTajnapt% 
‘world-teaching,’ a term denoting that part of 
the Sarvastivadin A (‘summaries and 
systematization of matters of doctrine* [see 
Abhidhamma, vol. i. p. 19]) which deals with 
cosmological problems— the origin, arrangement, 
and destruction of the universe.® 

But the lohaprajhapti deals also with questions 
that we do not include as cosmological : the 
Buddhists, in fact (at least the Sarvastivadins), 
distinguish two ‘ worlds * {loka ) — the hhajanaloka, 
‘ receptacle- world, * ® the universe as the abode of 
beings {satt'oa\ and the satt'^aloha^ ‘world of 
beings,* i,e, the mass of living beings. There are, 
accordingly, two lohaprajfktpti^ the first a ‘ cosmo- 
logy,’ the second a ‘zoology* {sattva:=-^tfiov).’^ 

Thera are, naturally, close connexions between these two 
* worlds,* for the first is made for the second, being created and 
arranged to form a shelter for it. The whole of demonology, 
anthropology, and theology (i.e. pantheology) is connected with 
cosmology. Although it is difficult to separate the two, we 
shall give special prominence to the facts considered by our 
sources as relating to the ‘ receptacle-world * ^hhiljanaloha ) ; e.g . , 
the abodes of the gods, the length of their lives, the dimensions 


1 Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha^ London, 1899, i. 280 ; 
cf. the ‘foolish questions’ In Milmda, p. 295 (SEE xxxvi. 163). 

2 Rhys Davids, op. cit. i, 166, and Bendall’s review in 
Athentmm, June 30th, 1900 ; also SiJc^dsamuchchaya, p. 192, 7. 

‘^Ka'rmajmh lohavaiohitryam {Abhidharmako^ay iv. st. 1). 
On karma, as the cause of the universe, see art. Karma. 

4 e.g. Bodhisattvabhibni, ch. viii. 

s This last part, the destruction of the universe, has been 
treated in the art. Aces op the World (Buddhist), vol. i. p. 189. 
The Abhidharma of the language does not seem to include 
any lokapaflflatti, 

^ This expression does not appear to exist in Pali, where we 
find sa7\khd7'atoka^ ‘material world* (including trees, etc.) (see 
Childers, Diet, of the Pali Language^ London, 1876, p. 453), and 
okdsaloka (^avakdJaloka), ‘ room- world,' Spence Hardy (see 
Childers, p. 299) translates ‘the world of space' ‘the far- 
extended vacuum' (see Visuddhimagga. vii. {JFTS. 1891-3, p. 
991). 

The pudgala paTmatti^ which constitutes one of the sections 
of the Pali Ahhidha'nna (JPTS, 1883), is the enumeration and 
definition of the various categories of ‘individuals,’ ‘noble 
individuals’ (aryaimdgalas\ etc., from the moral standpoint, 
particularly from the point of view of their progress in the 
‘ way ' of nirvdv^a {JPTS, 1905, p. 133). 


of their bodies, and their ‘ non-embryogeny ' are ‘ cosmological,' 
while tiieir psychology and the right they possess or do not 
possess to the exercise of virtue are ‘ zoological ’ (sdttmlaukika). 
The beings, likewise, in one and the same class, inhabiting the 
same part of the ‘ receptacle-world,’ may differ in their method 
of generation; men, serpent-dragons, and ga^'udas (mythic 
bir&) are not always born from the womb or the egg; the 
chakravartin kings (see art. Ohakravartin, vol. iii. p. 336 f.) 
resemble gods far more than men, etc.— none of this is cosmo- 
logical. 

Kevertheless, in order to understand the cosmo- 
logical system, we must know the main lines of 
the distribution of beings {sattvaloha). There are 
(1) ‘ immaterial ’ beings, who form the ‘ immaterial * 
category {dhatu\ the drupya; they are nowhere; 
they have no place in the ‘receptacle- world* (but 
see below, § 8) ; (2) beings called * material * (rupin)f^ 
but of a subtle material ; they inhabit the higher 
part of the ‘ receptacle- world,* i,e, the rUpadhatu, 
or ‘ material category or region,* according as we 
regard the beings or their habitation (see § 7) ; and 
( 3 ) material beings, of grosser substance the lower 
they in the scale, living in a world of gross 
material, concupiscent (Mmmaehara, kdmabhuj, 
kdmaprabhdvita), and subject to sensual and 
especially sexual desire (men alone are capable of 
continence, sarhvara, in this respect) ; these beings 
occupy the lower part of the ‘ receptacle- world,* 
the mmadhdtu, or ‘ concupiscence category or 
region.*® 

On the other hand, beings are divided into five 
categories, two good and three bad, called 
* destinies,* * kinds of existence,’ themselves further 
subdivided into numerous sub-pa^i^ : (1) the gods 
{dems) of three classes, according as they con- 
stitute the first dhdtu (four kinds), or inhabit the 
second (sixteen kinds and sixteen ‘ places,* 

dvdsa)y or inhabit the third dhdtu, the hdniadhdtxt 
(six kinds and six ‘places’) (see below, § 6); (2) 
men, who are allotted four places, the four con- 
tinents (see below, § 4) ; ( 3 ) ghosts [pretas), one 
place [see below, § 5 (hi.)] ; ( 4 ) animals, one place 
[see below, § 5 (ii.)]; and ( 5 ) the damned, eight 
places : eight hells [see below, § 5 (i.)]. Accordmg 
to this division, there would be twenty places in 
the Tcdmadhdtu, Indeed, it is not at alia satis- 
factory division,® for there are numerous categories 
of beings who have no place in it, notably the 
asuras. 

Many treatises, some of them of ancient date, regard the 
asuras as a sixth gati, placing them between men and ghosts 
(see JPl'S, 1889, p. 105 [this is the opinion of the Andhakas 
and several Uttarapathakash Burnouf, Lotus, 1852, p. 309 
[SEE xxi, 7] ; Pitaputrasamagama, ad Bodhicharydvatdra, ix. 
73 ; JPTS, 1884, p. 168, etc.). But the authorities on Abhi- 
dkairma^{Mathdvatthu,vm.l; the Sarvastivadin Sarkgitiparyaya 
[in JPTS, 1905, p. 1023; Chandrakirti's PaflchasJcandhapra- 
karav^)^ hold that the asuras are not a gati. Some of them 
have the same colour, pleasures, and length of life as the gods 
or the ghosts, and intermarry with them.8 Nevertheless, the 
, asuras have a well-defined place or places (see below, § 5 (iv.)). 

I As regards the numerous demi-gods, good and bad genii, 

, vampires (rdk^asas), dragons (ndgas), divine birds (garudas), 
and celestial musicians (gandharoas, cf. Mahdvyutpatti, § 166), 
some of them have a definite place in hell (demons of torture), 
j at the foot of Meru, or near the deities whose followers or 
I commensals they are (see below, § 5 ad fin.) ; others have the 
‘ position rather of magician-ghosts. Popular mj’thology had 
shrewd theories concerning them, but they do not appear to 
have much importance in ‘ ooBxao\ogy' {lokapragfiapti). 

( 3 ) Sources. — The most systematic work on 
Buddhist cosmology is undoubtedly the second 

1 Rupa is usually translated * form,' arupa, * formless,’ and 
drupya, ‘formlessness.’ But, although ‘matter’ is far from 
being to us what rupa is to the Buddhists, the present writer 
prefers the translation ‘matter’ (see C. A. F. Rhys Davids, 
Buddhist Psychology, London, 1900, p. xliii ; JPTS, 1884, p. 
27 f. ; Mahdvyutpatti, § 101, etc.). 

3 Generally translated ‘desire-sphere/ but ‘desire’ is in- 
accurate. There is desire, attachment {i'dga), in the ‘ region of 
matter,' but only ‘attachment to life’ (bhavaraga); in the 
‘region of concupiscence ’ there is also ‘attachment to sensual 
pleasures* (kdmardga), ‘concupiscence.’ 

3 Of. al-Biruni on ‘ the different classes of created beings and 
their names,* India, tr, Sachau (1910), ch. viii. 

4 Buddhaghosa refers to Majjhi7iia, i. 73; see Digha, xxxiii, ; 
Avaddnaiataka, xli. ; Madhya^nakaeftti, p. 269, 9 and note. 

5 Tanjur, Mdo, xxiv. 

6 See Kathdvatthu, loc. cit. ; cf. JPTS, 1SS4, p. 15S. 
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treatise of the Ahhidharma {Ahhidhar^nasdstra) of 
the Sarvastivadin school, entitled Praj^aptUdstray 
the first section of which is the Lokaprajnapti 
(Tanjur, Mdo, Ixii. ; see Takakusu, JPTS, 1905, 
pp. 77, 117, 142).^ On this section is based the 
AbMdharmakoSa of YfiSiuhirndhu.^ (ch. iii. st. 1-44 
sattvaloka, 45-102 bhdjayicdoJm)^ known particularly 
for the commentary of Yasoniitra, JLhhidharyym- 
hoiavydkhyd.'^ 

A Tibetan work of the end of the 18th cent., 
Dpag-hsam-ljon-hzah {== Kalpadrimna)^ ed. bySarad 
Chandra, Calcutta, 1908, refers to the same Ahhi- 
dharmctko^ai^N\\\Qh. is quoted by Georgi, Alphabetwm 
Tihetamcm (Kome, ^ 1762), p. 470, and used, along 
with other Sarvastivadin sources and the Chinese 
literature of the two vehicles, by S, Beal, Catena 
of Buddhist Scriptures (London, 1871), p. 15 f., the 
most complete work that we have on the subject 
as yet. 

The ancient sources (Pali and Skr. ‘Little 
Vehicle’), which are the most interesting of all, 
are somewhat scanty and scattered ; they will be 
mentioned ad locum. 

The Pali commentaries have had little attention 
from this point of view. Probably most of the 
information they contain has passed into the works 
of Spence Hardy, Manual of Budhism (London, 
1860), and Legends and Theories of the Buddhists 
(London, 1866).^ 

2. Foundation of the universe; the ‘great 
elements.’ — (a) An important cosmogonical feature 
can be traced in the earliest Buddhist, texts, and 
is evidently pre-Buddliistic. When Ananda in- 
quires as to the causes of earthquakes, Buddha 
answers as fellows ; ‘ This great earth, Ananda, is 
established on water, the water on wind, and the 
wind rests upon space. And at such a time, 
Ananda, as the mighty winds blow, the waters are 
shaken by the mighty winds as they blow, and by 
the moving water the earth is shaken.’ ® Another 
sutra relates the questions of the Brahman 
Kasyapa : ‘ On what rests the earth ? ’ — ‘ On the 
circle of water.’ ‘ And the circle of water ? ‘ On 

the wind.’ ‘And the wind?’ — ‘On the ether.’ 
‘And the ether?’ — ‘You go too far, 0 Brahman. 
The ether does not rest on anything ; it has no 
support ’ ® (see below, § 9). 

1 By the kindness of Br. Cordier, the present writer has been 
enabled to use extracts from this work, for the dmpas in 
particular (see below, § 4). Prof. Takakusu seems to be 
mistalten when he says the section does not exist in Chinese 
(see p. 118 of his art.). 

2 On this work see the article in vol. i. p. 20; Burnouf, 
Introduction d Vhist, du bouddhisme indien, Paris, 1844, pp. 
663-574 ff. ; and the article of Takakusu. The j>resent writer is 
indebted to Mr. F. W. Thomas for a copy of ch. iii. (Tibetan tr.). 

SThis source will be quoted as A.K.V,^ and the folio in 
the MS of the ‘ Societd asiatique ’ will be given ; sometimes 
reference will be made to the MS of Burnouf (Burn.) in the 
*Biblioth6que nationale.’ 

4 The European works most frequently referred to in this art. 
are: Warren, Buddhism in Translations (Cambridge, Mass., 
1896); Burnouf, Lotus de la bonne loi (Paris, 1852), and 
Introduction d Vhist. du bouddhisme indien (Paris, 1844); 
E6musat, Melanges posthumes (Paris, 1843); Georgi, Alphahetum 
Tibetanum (Rome, 1762) ; Koppen, Religion des Buddha 
Berlin, 1857-69) ; Waddell, Buddhism of Twet (London, 1895) ; 
u. A. P. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology (London. 1900). 
See also literature at art. Ages op the World (Buddhist), 

5 See Bighat ii. 107 (SBE xi. 45), and cf. Bivydmddna, p. 204 ; 
also A-figuttarat iv. 312 ; Milindat p. 68 (SBE xxxv. 106); Beal, 
Catena t p. 47. The authorities of R^musat, Mtlanges post- 
humes t p. 79 f., sometimes add a circle of fire between water 
and wind, and a circle of diamond (where the relics of the 
Buddhas are enclosed) between wind and ether. 

6 Quoted in A.Z. F.,and translated by Burnouf, Introd. p. 
448 (see SBE xxxv. 106) ; cf. Madhyamakavrtiit p. 166, n. 5 ; 
Safikara, ad Brahtnasutras, ir. ii. 4 ; Ramanuja, ad ir. iii. 1. For 
the Vedic origins of this notion, spoken of by Burnouf, cf. 
Exhaddraio^ycmop. iii. 6; Aitareyabrdhmaryit xi* 6* 4 : ‘The sky 
rests on the air, the air on the earth, the earth on the waters, 
the waters on the reality (truth, satya), the reality on the 
brahmaUt the hrahnuin on the tapas (creative fervour)*; 
Chhdndogyat i. 9. 1 ; ‘ It is the space whence aU these creatures 
proceed and into which they again descend’ (see Oltramare, 
TMosophie brahmaniquet Paris, 1906, i. 292; Deussen-Geden, 
Phil, of the TIpanishadSt Edin. 1906, p. 214fe.), 


(5) The Buddhists admit four ‘ great elements ’ {mahdbhuta)f 
called great because they are the substance of all material 
things; they are earth, water, fire, and wind, or, as Mrs. Rhys 
Davids expresses it, earth-element, fluid-element, flame-element, 
and air-element (for their specific qualities reference may be 
made to Dhammasafigaxiit § 962 [=u. A. F. Rhys Davids, Bud, 
Psych, p. 241], and to Vistiddhimagga,xi. [tr. by Warren, 
op. cit, p. 157], where their functions in the human body 
are especially treated. Of. also Majihimat I 185 and iii. 240 
[quoted in A,K. F., Burn. 42a], and i^iksdsamuehchaya, p. 244, 
a re-cast oi Majjhimat iii. 240), The ‘ great elements ’ constitute 
the bhutarupa, ‘ element-matter,’ whence is derived * elementary 
matter,’ ‘dependent matter' (bkautikarh rupam, updddya 
rupam% e.g. the sense-organs, in so far as they are distinct 
from ‘the eye of flesh,’ etc. This kind of matter is subtle and 
refined, in contradistinction to the elements that are solid and 
gross (suk^ma t pra'ifita ; auddrikat hina). 

The common Indian belief that there is a fifth great element, 
viz. ether (or space, akdta)p is accepted by the Vaihhasikas, 
who quote the sutra mentioned above [a (a)] ; and it would not 
he difificult to find documentary or logical arguments in their 
favour. [Akd&a is reckoned a dhdtu (a term that often denotes 
‘element’: pfthivldhdtUt ‘ earthy-element,* etc.), and the 
Ahhidharma tanks it in the category of rupa (matter).] But 
for the Sautrantikas and MMhyamikas dkdta is simply ‘space’ 
(not ‘ether’), ‘void’ (’?)yoman.=sky), not a thing (artha), but 
simply the absence of anything tangible, that which gives 
place to things, whence its name (avakatarh daddtity dkdsam)A 
This is only a name, as the past, and the person 

(pudgala) are only names (says a sutra). But the Buddhists do 
not deny a ‘ far extended vacuum,’ eternal, infinite, not made 
(asa7hskrta)t the great nonentity to which, according to the 
materialists (Bighat i, 35 ; Sathyuttat iii. 207), the senses and 
intelligence return at death. 

3. The small universe : general notions. — 

We shall see below (§ 9) that the Buddhists imagined great 
‘cosmoi,’ or ‘ chiliocosmoi,’ but we shall first consider the 
‘ small universe,’ the creative unit of these great combinations, 
which extend to the farthest limits of space. 

The starting-point of the ‘ small cosmology ’ is 
the old Indian and Brahmaiiic geographical notion : 
in the centre of the world is a great mountain 
(Mem, Sumeru = Himalaya), where the gods 
dwell, and round which the sun moves. To the 
south lies India {Jamhudmpa ) ; to the other sides, 
the other continents. The following is the BuddMst 
description, in its most systematic form {Ahhi- 
dharmakosa and commentary). When the time has 
come for a new creation, after chaos, when every- 
thing is burnt up or ‘ volatilized ’ (see art. Ages of 
THE World [Buddhist]), the heaven of Brahma 
appears first of all (and the gods who had been re- 
born in higher heavens come to be re-born here) ; 
then the heavens of the gods Faranirmitavaia’ 
vartinSf Nirn%dnaratis, TusitaSy and Ydmas (see 
§ 6} ; next, much lower, come (1) the wind-circle 
{vdyumandald)^ infinite in surface, resting on 
space, and 1,600,000 yojanas (or leagues) in thick- 
ness.^ On this win cl - circle, the cloud of the 
creation pours a sea of 1,120,000 leagues of golden 
water in a circle of 1,203,450 leagues’ diameter. 
This sea, set in motion by the wind, gives (2) the 
water-circle {apmandala), of 800,000 leagues’ thick- 
ness, and (3) the golden earth [hmchanamayl 
hhumi)i which rises to the top like cream on milk, 
320,000 leagues in thickness. The cloud then 
pours on this golden earth gold, precious stones, 

1 C- A. F. Rhys Davids (op. cit. pp. 166, 197, 205) translates 
mahdbhuta * the things-that-have become, die grossen Gewor- 
denen, to . yiyvofi^vat a far more scientific term than elements or 
trrotYeta’; Dut possibly the expression mahdbhuta is pre- 
Buddhist, and IS used in a sense that is not specifically 
Buddhist- What is not matter (rEjpa) — thought, etc. — although 
‘becoming’ par excelUncBt is not bkuta, 

2 There is a good summary on dkdsat ‘ space ’ or ‘ ether,’ in 
Vasudev Anant Sukhtankar, Vedanta according to Ramanuja 
(Vienna, 1908), p. 52. See also Burnouf, LotuSt p- 615 ; ^loka- 
vdrttikat pp. 380, 770 (Chowfchamba, Skr. Ser.), tr. pp. 196, 435 
(Bibl. Indicat 1907); Sarad Chandra, Tib. Diet. (Calcutta, 
1902), p. 425; Biksdsamuchehaya^ pp. 249, 323; Madhyama- 
kavrttit pp. 129, 271, 3S9, 413, 505, 628 ; A'hguUarat i. 176 ; 
Majihima, iii. 241 ; Kathdvatthu, vi. 6. 7 ; and C. A. F. Rhys 
Davids, op. cit. p. 193 (cf. Visuddhimaggat JPTSt 1S91, p. 124, 
and JPTSt 1884, pp. 27, 29), 

3 ^Xkdia is great, since it gives place to the production 
(bhava^) of all rupat but it is nob a bhuta* (Ohandraldrti, 

JPafichaskandhaprakaraioAit P* 276a). 

4 Certain sources give the names of the whirlwinds of this 
wind-circle ; see Beal, Catenat p. 101 ; of. below, p. 137. 
According to Abhidharmdkota, iii. 87, the yojana^S krota (= 
the length the voice can cany) ==4000 ‘arcs ’ (da'ndd ?) ==16,000 
hands (Aasfa, ie. * cubits ’) ~16,000 x 24 fingers (ahgtUi). 
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earth, water, iron, etc., which form (a) in the 
centre of the system, Moimt_ Merii ; {b) eight 
mountains, or concentric chains of mountains, 
seven of which {of gold) are tiuite near Meru and 
near each otlier, Avhiie the eighth (of iron) is 
almost at the very edge of the system ; [c] oceans 
flowing between the concentric mountain-chains; 
and (5) islands, notably four great islands or 
continents situated in the largest of the oceans— 
the ‘ exterior V ocean, between the 7th and 8th 
mountains.^ 

The outside mountain is called Ohakravala, and 
this name is also applied to the entire ' small 
universe,^ lolcadhatu, or GJidturdm^KiJcalohadhatUi 
' four-continents-universe.* 

Ohakravala the SaMnila oi Sp. Hardy)*® ‘ circle,' 

* bracelet,' ‘ horizon ’ (see B. Senart, Sssai mr la ligende dti> 
Buddha^ Paris, 18S2, p. 6 ff.). In the northern sources there 
are a chaJcravclM-moimtsAn and a gTeat-Cj^aX’rardto-mountain, 
called ‘ black mountains ’ or ‘ time-mountains ’ (hUaparvata ; see 
Mahe^vara, ad Amarakokt, 2, 2, 2 ; Bkarmamiigraha^ § 124 ; 

[Halle, 1902], p, 132 ; Lotm^ m BBE sxL 233; 
Siksdsamiichcliapa, p. 246). Perhaps the * great cMkravdla* 
envelops a group of small universes (see below, § 9), Between ' 
three universes, which form three tangent circles, there is a 
dark region, ‘ infcramundane darkness ’ llokmitariha% a special 
hell—a cosmic abyss, which recalls the andmmhhaiiaih tamas^ 

‘ unsupported darkness,* of Rigveda, i. 182, 6, vii. 104. 3 (see 
Dlgha, com. on ii. 12 ; Sp. Hardy, Legends, p. 110 ; Burnouf, 
Z/ofws, p. 832 ; and Beal, p. 64). 

The iron-mountain-range, Ohakravala, like the 
continents, rests on the golden earth. It is 312j 
leagues high and 312^ broad, and 312J leagues 
above the level of the exterior ocean which it sur- 
rounds. This ocean is 322,000 leagues in extent,^ 
and is bounded on the inner side by the Nemim- 
dkara range (‘ felly-hearing ’), 625 leagues in iieight 
and breadth, and 312^ leagues in projection (above 
the ocean’s level). Then there is an ocean of 1250 
leagues then Vinataha, ‘ inclined,’ 1250 in height 
and breadth, 625 in projection ; an ocean of 2500 
leagues ; Aivaha7'7ia, * horse-ear,’ 2500 ; an ocean 
of 5000; Stcdarsana, * beautiful,’ 5000 ; au ocean of 
10,000 ; Khadiraka^ ‘ acacia (?),’ 10,000 ; an ocean, 
20,000; Imdhara^ ‘plough-pole-bearing,’ 20,000; 
an ocean, 40,000 ; Yugamdliara^ ‘ yoke-bearing,’ 
40,000 ; an ocean, 80,000 ; Mount Meru, 160,000 
leagues high, 80,000 leagues above the level of the 
ocean, 80,000 leagues broad, and 320,000 leagues 
in perimeter. The distance, therefore, from the 
axis of Meru to the Chakra vala-moiintain is 
600,437*5 leagues ; the diameter of the w^hole is 
1,200,875 [AmidkarmaJcoia]. 

As regards the order of the mountains, we have followed 
A.K, r., Divydmdana (p. 217), Beal, Eitel (IXa^idbooh of Chinese 
Btiddhisrn, London, 1888) ; there are curious variations in Mahd- 
vvutpatti, § 194 ; Bhamiasafigmha, § 125 ; Mahdvastu, ii. 300 ; 
Siksas, p. 246 ; Visuddhimagga, and Eemijdtaka (Jataka, vi. 
125). Gf. a curious discussion in Burnouf, Lotm, p- 844, on the 
commentators on some of these divergencies ; cf. also Sp. Hardy, 
Legends, p. 82. The names of the mountains are sometimes 
doubtful, e.g. Hadkara, Tsddkara, I^ddhdm, Jsddhara, Isd 7 u 
dhara. The dimensions of the mountains and oceans also differ. 
The Pali documents have, as tlie starting-point of their calcula- 
tions, a Meru of 168,000 leagues high, with base 84x84, and 
80,000 above sea-level (ancient source, A'Aguttara, iv. 100) ; from 
this, if we adopt a scheme that appears as classical in all sources, 
we get 42,000 for the first ocean, and the same for the first 
circular chain of mountains, then 21,000. . . . This would give 
a greater total diameter than that which we got according to the 
AbMdhanmkoiSa. How, the Pali Jindlarhkdra has for the dia- 
meter of Ohakravala 1,119,440 (Sp. Hardy, Legends, p. 86, seems 
inaccurate), and the Visuddhimagga has 1,203,450, i.e. the num- 
ber attributed by the Kosa to the water-circle, which, according 
to A.K. V., exceeds Ohakravala by 2576. 

The seven concentric mountain-ranges have the generic name 
of KuhWiala, ‘ principal, noble mountains.’ They are composed 
of gold, being excrescences of the golden earth. They are * like 
walls,’ their height and thickness being equal. One may ask, 

1 See an excellent map of the Ohakravala (100,000 leagues to 
an inch) in Gogerly, Ceylon Buddhism, Colombo, 1908. 

There arc numerous legends on this ‘great ocean ’ ; see Sp. 
Hardy, Legends, p. 121. On the Mahctsajnmim we may refer 
to 8mh\jxitta, \\ 441. 

3 The generic name of the seven ‘ interior ’ oceans is sldanta (?), 
Tibetan rol-mtsho, ‘ lakes with gentle waves.* For their parricu- 
lar names, see Dharmasmlgmha, § 126 ; Childers, s.v. ‘ Sagaro * : 
Sp. Hardy, Legends, p. 84 ; Remusat, op. cit. p. SO. 


however, whether they are perpendicular, or, like our moun- 
tains, inclined. The answer is that they are really a little 
broader at the base (A.K.V.). It is not clear whether they are 
circular or form squares. They are often represented square ; 
I-tsing believes the earth to be square, like Buddhist convents. 
It is quite certain that, in the Sanskrit Ahhidhanna, Meru is a 
parallelepiped.1 

4. Dvlpas, ‘islands ’ or ‘continents/ (abodes of 
mankind). 2— In the ‘ exterior ’ ocean, facing the 
eastern, southern, etc., sides of Mount Meru, and 
lit up in succession at distances of 6 hours after 
each other by the sun turning round Meru, are 
four islands {dmim, dlpa). They are formed of 
excellent earth, and rest on the golden earth, or 
circle of gold (Mmhmiachahm), with a depth of 
80,000 leagues of water (ef. Dmjwmdmm, p. 197, 7). 
These islands are supposed, to be on a level with 
the ocean, and it appears that, in this general 
definition, the small variations that constitute our 
earthly mountains are not taken into considera- 
tion.^ 

(1) In the east is the Furvavideha, ‘Eastern 
Videha,’^ in the form of a half or crescent moon, 
to which are attributed, nevertheless, four sides : 
three 2000 leagues {yojana) long, the fourth 350 
leagues (perimeter, 6fe0 leagues). The men in 
this continent dwell in towns and villages, and 
live for 250 years ; they are 8 cubits (hasta) in 
height, and their faces, like the continent itself, 
are half-moon-shaped.*^ 

. (2) In the south is Jambudvipa,^ ‘Eose-apple- 

tree’s continent,’’^ our continent, the continent 
where the Buddhas axe born. It is a chariot in 
form, with four sides : three 2000 leagues long, 
the fourth 3*5 leagues (perimeter, 6003*5).^ The 
men there live 100 years at most ; ^ tlijsir hei^iit is 
from 3*50 to 4 cubits ; they resemble the continent 
in shape. (3) In the west is the Aparagoddna (or 
’■^godmilya or ’figoydna), ‘ Western pasturage.’® It 

1 The present writer does not know the source of Sp, Hardy’s 
curious description {Ma^iual of BudhiS7n, p, 10); Meru is 
round; at the summit and at the base it is 10,000 leagues in 
diameter, halfway up (at the aea-level) 50,000, and halfway up 
the projecting part 30,000 leagues. On Brahmanical authorities 
concerning Meru, see Bdhtlingk-Both, s.v. *Meru’ ; Fausbfill, 
hidian Mythology, 1903; E. W. Hopkins, JAOS, 1910, p. 366; 
Al-Biruni, India, i. 242, 327. 

2 The Pali canonical sources seem very scanty ; thus the 
enumeration of the dvipas is missing in the chapter of the 
‘Fours ’in the AAguttam, while the Ba7hyntta speaks of four 
dipa.% the possession of which is not so precious as that of the 
four verities. See Spence Hardy, Mammal, pp. 4, 14, Lege7ids, 
p. 85 ; Warren, pp. 40, 64 ; Afahdvyutpatti, § 154 j Dha7'7nasa7\- 
graha, § 120 ; Livydvadmia, p. 214 ff. ; Lalitcvmstava, p. 140 ; 
Georgi, Alph. Tibet, p. 473 ; ixoppen, Buddhism, i. 233 ; Wad- 
dell, Lamaisun, p. 397 ; RiJmusat, Fo-koue-Ei, Paris, 1836, p. 81, 
MUanges posth. p. 71 ; Beal, Cate7ia, pp. 21 , 35. The Bralimans 
have various nomenclatures for the continents, and notably one 
of four : B^adnMy(C6(‘ good horses’), Jambu, Ketumdla, Uitara- 
kurus (see B, W, Hopkins, JAOS, 1930, p. 368, and art. Cosmo- 
gony anb CSosMonoov [Indian]). 

3 Sarad Chandra (Tifteton Diet. p. 1173 ff.) gives the names of 
the mountains of the several continents— six, four, five, and two 
respectively — with the names of the 'wild beasts inhabiting 
them. 

4 Ftd!eAa=the modern Tirhut ; Tibetan lus-hphags, ‘noble 
body ’(play on the Skr. word deha, ‘ body ’), ‘ because the human 

I height there is double what it is in our continent,’ i.e. in the 
i Jainhudvipa. 

5 BhdmivaMt, ‘ because of the influence of the place, as well as 
the inhabitants of the Plimalaya or the Vindliya mountains, have 
particular characteristics ’ (A. K. V. 256a ; cf. Sp. Hardy, Legeiuh, 
p. 85). Notice the good foundation for this ethnographical ob- 
servation. The inhabitants of these parts of India are really of 
Tibetan race or ‘autochthonous.’ 

6 Also Ja7nbusa‘)^d(h)a, ‘ thicket of jayxibti-trees^ (Afiguttara, 
iv. 90; Suttanipdta, 552 ; A.K.V, 252a). 

7 On this name, see art. Cosmogony and. Cosmology (Indian), 
AAguttara, i. 104 (1883). According to Sarad Chandra (Tib. 
Diet. p. 1048), this continent is also named ‘from the jam-jam 
sound made by the falling from heaven of the leaves of the 
wishing-tree into the river Ganges.’ Wo are not concerned with 
the Buddhist geography of this continent (8p. Hardy, Manual, 
p. 15, etc.). 

8 The VibhaAga (PTS, 1904, p, 422) knows only one length of 
human life (which is the same as that of Jatxib'u): rasmlataxn, 
alpam Vd bhiyyo vd. Life differs in one and the Bame eont inent 
according to the period of the age of the world (sec Agi;s ok this 
World [Buddhist], vol, i. p. ISO), 

0 This is, at least, the meaning of the Tibetan Nub ha-lafi- 
spyoA, but godd is a geographical name. 
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is round, i.e. it has three sides of 2500 leagues 
(periin. 7500);^ length of human life, 500 years ; 
height, 16 cubits. (4) In the north, the Uttara- 
huru^ ‘ Northern Kuru-ltmdi ’ ^ [Auttai-akaurava), 
is an oblong, 4 x 2000 leagues. There are neither 
villages nor towns ; length of life, 2000 years ; 
height, 32 cubits. 

The above dimensions are those of the Lokaprajftapti and the 
Abkidharmako^a (ii. 53 f.). The Lalitavistara has them ar- 
ranged in this order— 9000, 7000, 8000, and 10,000 leagues ; Sp. 
Hardy has 7000, 10,000 (in length and breadth), 7000, and 8000. 

In the diagrams which the Buddhist cult (Great Vehicle and 
Tantrisin) uses for the ‘ offering of the universe,* 3 the continents 
are represented : ( 1 ) half-moon {ardhachandra) and white, (21 
triangular (trya^ra) and golden, (3) circular and red, and (4) 
square and dark blue. 

According to the ‘northern* sources, there are alongside of 
each continent two small continents (upadvipas), of the same 
shape hut half the size, in the following order, starting froni 
JSr.E.E. : Deha and Videha, Chamara (Ohowrie [?]) and Apara- 
chamara (Western Ohowrie), Satas-island and Uttaramantrin- 
island, Kurus-island and Kaiiravas-island. Their inhabitants 
are monstrous creatures with three eyes, legs, and ears (Kalpa- 
druma). According to Jdtaka^ i. 63 (Warren, p. 64), there is an 
archipelago of 600 islands round each continent. 

The Mahdvyutpatti names the last four ‘little continents' 
according to the names of their inhabitants 
iMahdbhdratay vi. 208]) — Safa, an inhabita^ of 6 a|a, an ancient 
geographical name, although the readings Safa and have 
a feminine appearance ; Tibetan gpo-ldan, ‘ deceitful ; 

Uttaramantrin = lam-m,chog~hgro, ‘ best- way-going. * For kurus 
and kauravas (sgra-mi-sflan and sgra-mi-sftan-zla, according to 
Desgodins), see Waddell, p. 399. 

5 . Unhappy existences {apaya), — (i.) The 
DAMNED.^ — {a) Hot hells , — Twenty thousand 
leagues under Jainhudmpa (the southern j)art, 
or part under Bodh Gaya) is the Avlchi hell 
(‘ no release’ [?]), forming a cube of 20,000 leagues. 
Above it are seven other hot hells, called (in 
descending order): (1) Sahfiva, ‘reviving,’ be- 
cause winds re-animate the dying damned ; (2) 
Edlasutra, ‘ black string,’ which cuts the damned 
into pieces (cf. JFTS, 1884, p. 76) ; (3) Sahghata, 
‘dashing together,’ between mountains, etc.; 
(4) Bmiravai ‘ weeping * ; (5) Maharmtrava, ‘ great 
weeping ’ ; (6) TdpaTia, ‘ heating ’ ; and (7) Fratd- 
pancij ‘ greatly heating’ {A,K. V, ad hi. 68). 

Some authorities (cLA.K.V. and Beal, Catena, p, 5^) think 
that the hells are pyramidal in shape, each of them being 
smaller towards the upper part, ‘like a heap of grain.* We are 
told also that each hell is 4000 leagues deep. According to the 
Kalpadruma, there is, first of all, a layerof 600 leagues of white 
clay, then 500 leagues of black clay, then the Saftjiva and the 
other six hells occupying 10,000 leagues, the last of them, 
Pratdpana, reaching 19,000 leagues underneath the surface of 
the Jamdtudvipa ; then the Avimi is 20,000 leagues.® 

No name seems to exist in the earliest Pali texts for the burn- 
ing ‘ great hell ’ of Majjhima, i. 337, iii. 167, 183 (cf. Aiiguttara, 
i. 188 ), which is also the hell in w^hich schismatics suffer for an 
‘ age of the world ’ (kalpa) (see Cfmllavagga, vii. 5, 4 ; A'i%gut- 
tara, v. 76, etc.). This hell is clearly the Avichi of the later 
literature.® See, e.gr., the description in Majjhima oi the ma- 


1 7 r =3 in the Abhidharmakoia, Sp. Hardy has 3'14285 
{Manual, p. 10). 

2 Different from the Kurus (Central India) and the Southern 
Kurus. It is Ptolemy’s Ottorokorra (see art. Blest, Abode oe 
THE [Buddhist], vol. h. p. 687, and [Hindu] ib. p. 698 f,, and also 
Aiiguitara, iv. 396, on the moral and spix'itual characters of the 
Uttar akurukas). The Tibetan translation of this word, like 
several others, is ononmtopoetic, sgra-mi-sflan, ‘disagreeable 
sound ‘ {ku-rava ; ku-^/ru, ku, a pejorative, ru, * to make any 
noise ’), ‘ for during the seven days before death, one hears the 
disagreeable sound of the death.’ 

3 See ‘ Adilrarmapradipaj’in Poussin, Bovddhisme ; mudes et 
MaUriaux, Brussels and London, 1898, p. 224 ; Waddell, Lama- 
ism, p. 398 (with plate) ; Georgi, Alph. Tih&tanum, p. 472. 

4 See art. Hell (Buddhist). The chief sources for the Bud- 
dhist hells are A.K. V, fol. 266 ; Kalpadruma, p. 6 ; Mahdvastu, 
i. 4; Nagarjuna’s ‘Epistle,’ in JPTS, 1886; Ohandragomin’s 
‘ Epistle,’ in Zapiski, iv. 29 ff. ; JPTS, 1884, p. 154 ; Beal, Catena, 
p. 67 ; Waddell, Lamaism, p. 92 ; and on the pains, Afiguttara, 
1 . 138 (Warren, p. 257); Divydvaddna, p. 376; Majjhima, no. 
129; KathdmttMt, xx. 3. A comparison with the j^rahmanical 
and Hindu sources is instructive and necessary (see especially 
Feer, * L’Bnfer indten,* inJA, 1892, ii. [partly translated in the 
JBTS of India, 1894, pt. iv. app. ii.]). 

5 Of. Sp. Hardy, Manual, p. 27. Waddell makes the hells 
begin 11,900 leagues below the surface. 

0 A mchi, ‘ no refuge,* ‘ no release.’ The Chinese sources men- 
tion various regions in the AmcM ; cf. the Saddhannasmftyu- 
pasthdna (Nanjio, Catalogue, 1883, pp. 679, 804) quoted in 
Sik§dsamuchehaj/a, p. 69 f., the ‘ terrible*-birds ’ (3000 leagues), 
‘ the infernal precipice,* ‘ the hole with wheels,’ etc. 


hdniraya, which has three names : ( 1 ) chJmphassdmtanika (cf. 
Saihyutta, iv, 126), ‘six organs (snGming) ^ ; (2) smhkusa^ndhata, 
‘ reunion of javelins,’ because every tiioiisand 3 "ears (or every 
hundred years) two javelins pierce the heart of the damned, and 
meet inside it ; and (3) paekehattavedaniya, ‘ to be known only 
by personal experience. ’ After innumerable centuries the guilty- 
one passes into the utsada, a zone which surrounds the great 
hell, and where there is access through four gates to the four 
cardinal points, and there suffers the pain called 

On each of the four sides of each heli there 
are four utsadas {ussada; in Sp. Hardy, 

Mamial, p, 21), excrescences (cf. narakalcumbka, 
‘hell-jar/ ‘hell-prominence’), ante-chambers, or 
rather ‘ post-chambers,’ of hell, in which the 
damned in succession are tortured on leaving hell 
! (in which they are sometimes finally rejected). 
They are: (1) (^leMiT^a), ‘fiery pit/ 

‘chaff-fire’; (2) ktmapa, ‘ corpse-qtiagmire ’ (cf. 
guthaniraya) ; (3) ksttramdrga, ‘ razor-road,’ etc. 
{^td.^asipaftravana, ‘sword-leaved forest,’ and 
‘ seemul-forest ’ with cruel birds); 

(4) the 7iadt, ‘ river,’ by its name Yaitarani, the 
Indian Styx, which is conjeetui’ed to be as early as 
the Brahmanas (cf. Khdrodaka nadl \_Majjhima\ 

F. iii. 69).i 

Hell contains sixteen utsadas {hrgyad-po kun-la lhag heu-drug, 
‘to each of the eight, sixteen utsadas* [A.AT.F.]). A primitive 
idea, which is more satisfactory, is to regard the four utsadas 
as so many zones surrounding the igneous cage in the centre. 

The damned of the Safijim live there for 500 years of 12 
months of 30 days, but each day is equal to the length of the life 
of gods in the heaven of the Four Kings (see below, § 6 ), and so 
on, life in the Tdpana being calculated as a function of the life 
of theparanirmitavaiavartin gods (see ib. ), In the Pratdpana 
life lasts for half of anantarakalpa (see art. Ages op the World 
[Buddhist], vol. i. p. 188), in the Avichi one antarahalpa 
(A,K, V.). The interpretation of the Ko^a is, therefore, similar 
to Buddhaghosa’s {Kathdvatthu, xiii. 1 ), which fixes the exist- 
ence of the damned, called kalpastha, ‘ lasting a kalpa,* at sV 
a (great) kalpa, while the Rdjayirihas understand a great kalpa 
here (see the texts concerning schismatics quoted above ).2 

{h) Cold hells , — According to the northern 
sources, eight cold hells are distinguished: (1) 
Arbtida, (2) Nirarhuda, (3) Atata, (4) llahava, 

(5) Huhum, (6) Utpala, (7) Fadma, (8) Mahd- 
padma» (1), (2), (6), (7), and (8) are named from 
the shape of their mliabitants ; in (1) and (2) the 
damned are like arhtidas, ‘ a round mass ’ (‘ bubble,’ 
‘tumour,’ ‘first-month fetus’); in (6), (7), and (8) 
they resemble lotuses. The names of (3), (4), and 
(5) are onomatopoetic: the teeth of the damned, 
knocking against each other with the cold, produce 
the sound atata, etc. [A,K,V,), 

These hells, which are 2000 leagues deep, are 
arranged in stages, like the hot hells, and near 
them {Kalpadriima) \ or— -a view which seems 
preferable — ^they are ifiaced in the ‘ intra-mundane 
darkness ’ {lokdnta^dka niraya), among the Chak- 
ravalas (Beal, Catena, p. 64, according to Ahhidhar- 
maidsU'a; Dialogues, ii. %). Sp. Hardy (Jfa?^^^aZ, 
p. 59) places the ghosts {pretas) in this darkness. 

The ancient Pali texts, Samyutta, i. 152, Ahgut- 
tara, v. 172, and Buttanipata, p. 123 {BBB x. 119), 
give the same nomenclature with a few variants 
and additions (Kern, Manual of Ind, Buddhism, 
Strassburg, 1896, p. 58) ; but the names, originally 
at least, did not refer to distinct hells. They de- 
noted the periods, increasing by the multiple 20, 
during which the damned person lives in hell : ‘ If 
there were a load of sesamum seed containing sixty 
bushels (20 khdr%s), and a man after the lapse of 

1 OnUneutsadas, see Morris, inJPTS, 1887, p. 144 ; Mahdvyut- 
patti, § 215 ; Burnouf, Lotus, p. 568 ; E. Senart, Mahdvastu, i. 6 , 
372 note, iii. 369, with which cf. Majjhima, iii. 185 (Neumann, 
iii, 354, translates kukkulaniraya yvu'oi’g’Jy as ‘dogs’ hell’), 
JPTS, 1884, p. 165, 188?; p. 47 ; Sarad Chandra, Tib, Diet, 
p. 983 ; Waddell, p. 96 ; Buttanipata, v. 670. 

2 Buddhaghosa gives a different interpretation (ad Kathd- 
vatthu, xi. &). 

3 Arbuda = Tib. chu-bur, ‘water-bubble ; nirarbuda ss chu- 
bur-rdul-ba-ean, ‘ dust-bubbles ’ (but elsewhere rdol-ha-can [?]) ; 
then so-tham-pa, * chattering of teeth,’ and a-chu . . . zer-ba, 
* where one says “ AMu ” ’ ; ut-pa-la Ita-hur gas-pa, ‘where one 
is split [by the cold] like an utpala,* i.e, the damned are split 
into 8 , 30, or 60 pieces, according to the number of petals of the 
lotus after which the hell is. called (Georgi, Alph. Tibet, p. 266; 
ot, Beal, Catena, p. 63, and Waddell, p. 95). 
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every hundred years were to take from it_ one 
sesamum seedj that load would sooner dwindle 
away than one Ahhuda hell f and even as are 
twenty Abbuda hells, so is one Nirabbuda hell/ 
A bhidharmahoia (iii. 84) has the same method 
of counting for the arbnda^ etc. Arhuda, etc.> are 
•what are called ‘ high numerals ’ {Mahmyntpattiy 
§ 246 [iOl-102], § 260 [9-14]; see Ages OF THE 
WOELD [Buddhist], vol. 1. p. 188*^}. 

(c) There are some hells about which we know nothing but 
the names, c.g. the Saihsavaka (ymidnavatthu, p. 50), and the 
traditions of the Great Vehicle are rich in multiple inventions. 
We may mention the hells that the Tibetans call * ephemeral’ 
(M4she~ba), which are the ‘ frontier hells ’ of Beal (Catena j ;p. 
65), Skr. prMeMka or pralyekanarakasQ) (see Mahdvasttiy i, 
458, and Burnouf, Introduction, p. 320), They are reserved for 
small sins or for special categories of sinners (see art. Bonm- 
SATXVA, vol. ii. p. 744 b). They are found on the borders of the 
hells, in the ocean, in the world of men, and in the deserts of 
JambiMvipa. There are 84,000 of them. 

(ii.) Animals. — The animals form the class im- 
mediately above the damned. They are divided 
into many categories (e.g. MaJjhima, no. 129), and 
their special abode is the ‘exterior ocean’ ; but, as 
everybody knows, they are met witli in the world 
of men, and (in spite of what certain heretics 
say) not in the world of the gods {KatMmUhiiy 
XX. 4). . ■ 

(iii.) Peetas, ‘THE dead’ or ‘ghosts.’— The 
popular beliefs concerning the dead have not yet 
been systematized, as may be seen from the Feta- 
vatthu and the literature of every epoch (see artt. 
Death, etc. [Buddhist], State op the Dead [Bud- 
dhist], etc. ). Speaking generally, we may say that 
th^protas dwell almost everywhere thronghout the 
world of men, but especially in the kingdom of 
Yamuy which is divided into 36 provinces, situated 
600 leagues helow Jamhudmpa. There they live 
500 years, a day being equal to a human montli.^ 

(iv. ) Asueas, ‘ NON-GODS,’ 2^Their abode is espe- 
cially in the caverns of Mount Meru, below the 
level of the sea, where there are four towns of 
11,000 leagues, at depths of 20,000, 40,000, 60,000, 
and 80,000 leagues, namely, ‘Shining,’ ‘Star- 
tassel,’^ ‘Deep,’ and ‘Golden town,’ with Kahn 
(tile spirit of the eclipse), Kanthamaladhara, Puspa- 
maladliara, and Vemachitra as kings. ^ But they 
often leave their abysses to conquer Meru, and 
fight with the ‘ Thirty-three gods ’ and their van- 
guard (dragons and yaJcsas); hence the mistake 
made by some authors in saying that they dwell 
on the fopth sta^e of Meru. 

There is an infinite number of yalcsas [yahlchay 
‘a being to be worshipped,’ ‘a powerful spirit’ 
[Kern, Manual ^ p. 69]), terrestrial {hhauma, living 
on the surface of the earth and under the earth), 
atmospheric, etc.** Three categories occupy a special 
place in our sources (Abhidkarmakoia, iii. 56) as 
inhabitants of Mount Meru. 

On Meru there are four terraces {parisanday 
ban-rim) of 16,000, 8000, 4000, and 2000 le'agVes, 
separated from each other by 10,000 leagues. The 
fourth is reserved for the Pour Kings, who are 
classed as gods [devas) (see below, § 6) ; the other 
three are inhabited by (1) the yaksas karotapdnis, 

‘ bowl in hand,’ (2) the yaksas mdlddharasy * bearing 

1 A study of the prefab * with magical power,’ and of the king 
of the pretae (pettiraja), as well as that of the ‘ guardians of the 
hells ’ (who may bear the name of god lEath&mtthu, xx. 3j), 
etc., belongs to the doctrine of existing beings rather than to 
cosmology. 

2 On the asuras, see above, p. 130 ; and art. Daitya. i 

3 According to Kalpadruma, p. 6 ; Beal (Cate^ia, p. 61) is of a ■ 
different opinion. See Burnouf, IntroducHon,v^. OUl (incorrect) : 

i* ; Nagarjuna’s * Epistle,’ in JFTS, 1886, p. 27 ; 
MaMvyutpatti, § 17I ; Divycivaddna, pp. 126, 148, 222 ; Mahd- 
vastu, i. 30, ii. 344, iii. 138, 254. The Mahdvastu speaks of five 
armies of amra.% but mentions only three kings— Vemachitrin, i 
Balm, and Muchilinda. The Kalkdvattku (viii. 1) associates the 
companions of Vepachitti with the gods, and the kdlahailjahas 
with th.^ pretas. On the war of the asuras with the’ mras, see 
Afiguttara, iv. 433 ; JFTS, 1903, p. 143, etc. 

* We may mention the twenty-eight generals of the vakm 
referred to in Lalitavistara, p. 202. i 


garlands,’ and (3) the yaksas sadamadas {sadd- 
mattas IDlgha, ii. 260]), ‘ always drunk.’ ^ 

6. Heavens of the concupiscence-world (kdma- 
dhdtu).'—{a) On the fourth terrace of Meru is the 
retinue of the Four Great Kings [chdturmahd- 
rdjakdyikas, cahimmahdTdjikas)y 80,000 in ail (?),® 
and (higher up, if we are to believe Dlgliay i. ,216) 
the Four Great Kings, rulers of the cardinal points. 
These are the first beings who regularly receive 
the name of ‘ gods,’ and are classed as such. The 
length of their life is 500 years, a day being equal 
to 50 human years, and their height is J kroia 
( =: ^ yojana, ‘ league ’). Perhaps the numerous ser- 
vants #and courtiers of the Great Kings, the gan- 
dha^'vaSy ‘celestial musicians,’ etc., although they 
are not devas, ought to he regarded as belonging 
to this category. 

Half-way up Meru are the chariots of the sun (51 
leagues), of the moon (a league further down), and 
of the stars. These deities do not form a special 
class.® 

(6) On the summit of Meru are the gods ‘who 
have the Thirty-three at their head ’ (trdyastrim- 
Sas; tdvatimsas), to the number of 100,000 (?), and, 
above them (according to Dtgha)y is their king 
Sakra, devdnam inday ‘ the Indra of the gods.’ 
Their town, ‘Lovely view,’ is 2600 miles square, 
and contains the Palace of Ymtoij {vaijayanta 
\Majjhimay i. 253]), etc. They live for 1000 years, 
one day being equal to 100 human years {Dlghay 
ii. 327), and their height is J hro§a. 

Then there are palaces which might be called 
aerial (vimdna ) ; ® 

(c) 160,000 leagues above Jamhudvlpay i,e. 80,000 
above the Thirty- three, and 80,000 leagues broad, 
the palace of the ydmas gods,® whose kingSuyama, 
according to Dlgha, dwells higher up. Length of 
life, 2000 years, one day =200 human years ; height, 
%kro^a, 

(d) The abode of the tusitas, ‘satisfied’ or 

* blissful ’ ; the residence of a future Buddha before 
his last existence ; king, Samtusita ; length of life, 
4000 years ; height, 1 kroka, 

(e) The abode of the nirmdnaratis, ‘who have 
their pleasure in creation,’ ‘ happy creators’ ; king, 
Sunirmita, ‘ well-built.’ Accorcfing to the A,K, K, 
the meaning of this name is ‘enjoying self -created 
ideasures,’ in contrast with the inferior gods, who 
enjoy objects which are presented to them on 
account of their deserts (cf. Itivuttakay p. 94). 
Length of life, 8000 years j height, li kro§a, 

(/) 1,280,000 leagues above Jamhudmpay 640,000 
leagues broad, the abode of the 60,000 paranir- 
7nitava§avaTtins {paranimiitay and sometimes 
wrongly [?] pari^)y having Vaiavartin, ‘ the sover- 
eign,’ as king {Dlghay i. 219). The name of these 
gods means ‘rulers over the things created by 

1 See Mahdvyutpatti, § 163, 36-38 ; Burnouf, Introduction, p. 
699 (quoting: Georgi, p. 480) ; Mahdvastu, i. 30 ; Divydvaddna, 
p. 218 (which mentions ndgas, ’dragons,’ resting on the water 
[vdakani&rita] at the foot of Meru); Morris, JFTS, 1891, pp. 
21-26. These genii, dii minores, are sometimes called devas, 
especially the karotapdpis (Divi/dvaddna and Mahdvyutpatti)', 
so also the lhaumds devas in Lalitavistara, etc, Deva-puh'a, 

* god-son,* ’divine,’ is sometimes an epithet of greater gods. 

2 According to Lalitavistara, p. 46, 19. 

3 See A.K,V, iii. 60; Beal, Catena, p. 71; Spence Hardy, 
Manual, p, 26. 

« Here, as elsewhere, years consisting of 12 montlis of 30 days 
are meant. In Divydvaddna, p. 226, the day of Sakra and of 
the Thirty-three is equal to only one human year ; hence a total 
of 860,000 human years. 

6 The Tibetan translation means ‘non-ineasurable (vi-mdna) 
mansions.* These palaces may be spiritual, i.e. they are com- 
posed of subtle matter: ’splendid, pagoda-shaped palaces, 
movable from place to place by an effort of will’ (Childers, 
Diet, p* 674); see Vimdnavatthu, and Bohtlingk-Eoth, 

* Vimana,* 

6 The meaning of ydmas is not clear. The Tibetan is hthab' 
bral-ba, ’free from battle,’ because they have not to wage war 
with the asuras, as the Thirty-three have to do. The ydmas, 
as we have seen (§ 3 ), are created before the chakravdla^ The 
kings are named in Lalitavistara, p. 44. 
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others/ disposers of others" creations" (C. A. F. 
Bhys Davids’ tr.), ie. they themselves create, or 
they cause others to create, the objects of enjoy- 
ment which they desire. Length of life, 160,000 
years, one day = 16,000 human years; height, IJ 
Jcroia. 

Some sources regard Mara, the Satan of early Buddhism, as 
the Supreme god of the world of concupiscence, and assign a 
special place to him, Marabhavana, with 68,000 good assistants. 
Length of life, 32,000 years (see Lalitavi&taray index, and Beal, 
Catena^ p. 83, who adds, from the Chinese Dirgkdgamay the 
weight of the clothing of each class ; it varies from 1 oz. to 
oz.). 

The gods of * concupiscence* (jhamdbhogin) enjoy sensuous 
pleasures : but there is a progressive refinement in their food (see 
C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddk. Psych, p. 197). In the higher spheres 
the sexual act is accomplished by binding (dK?ifira«a, among the 
ydmas), by joining hands (pav^yapti^ among the tu§ita^j by 
smiling (hasita, among the mrmd^iarafts), or by a simple look 
among the paranirmitavaiavartins) (see A,K, V. iii. 62, 
and Georgi, p. 483). On the birth of the gods, who do not come 
out of the womb, although they are not ‘ apparitional beings ’ 
(see § 7), see Beal, Catena^ pp. 74, 78, and cf. Waddell, Lamaism, 
p. 86. 

The Four Kings and the Thirty-three are well-known in the 
Brahmanical sources, aiid are much older than Buddhism. 
There are several Brahmanical references to the ydwm 
{mydmas\ tusitaSj nirmdv.aratas {Mahdhhdratay xiii. 18, 74; 
see Burnouf, Introd, p. 604 f.), but they are probably borrowed 
from Buddhism {tvsitd hrahmakayds). 

The sextuple division of the gods of concupiscence appears in 
the earliest Buddhist books, e.g. Majjhirna^ iL 194, lii. 100, 
JDigha, i. 216 ; and the length of the lives is fixed just as in the 
scholastic era (Vibharlga, p. 422), But lists of gods, like Dtgha, 
ii. 256 (six series of ten divine groups, kdyas), seem to be older 
than this sextuple division (see reference to ydmaSi etc., on p, 
261). 

7. Heavens of the material world {rupadhdfu) 
or Brahma-world. — Probably the most ancient 
documents on divine beings superior to the devas 
properly so-called, to the gods of desire, are Blgha^ 
1 . 17_, 34, 195,^ The following is a summary. Ac- 
cording to the ‘names, expressions, turns of speech, 
designations in common use in the world * (the in- 
difference of Buddhists to what is not the way of 
salvation is clearly shown in these precautions of 
the ancient editor, who seems to have been conscious 
that the Buddha regards such things as accessory 
and un-sure), there are three classes of gods (or kinds 
of existence, attahJmva)^ which must not be called 
by each other’s names, viz. (1) ‘ divine, having form 
(or material, rupl), belonging to the sensuous (or 
sexual) plan {IcdTnavachara)^ feeding on solid food," 
in a word, ‘ solid " {oldrika)^ ‘ formed of the four 
great elements" ; (2) ‘ divine, having form, made of 
mind, with all major and minor links complete, 
not deficient in any organs," in a word, ‘made of 
mind " {manoniaya ) ; ^ (3) immaterial (formless), 
made up of consciousness (or thought, sannd) only. 

To the first class belong the six categories of 
gods ‘ who enjoy pleasures " {kdmabhuj), the Four 
Kings, . . . the paranirmifavaSavartins, 

We must now consider the second class, rvpa/oa- 
charat or gods of the realm of matter, of whom 
Brahma is the ancient type and the representative 
par excellence to such a degree that the ‘ world of 
matter " is called the ‘ world of Brahma." The gods 
here are born without parents, by apparitional birth 
{aupapdtika) ; they are not immaterial, but their 
matter is subtle {sUksmay pramta)^ for they feed on 
joy ^7%tihhaksa)i and are luminous — the same as 
the &st men (see art. Ages of the World [Bud- 
dhist], voL i. p. 190^). We may compare the 
fibhus of Mahdhhdrata, iii. 15461 : * They have 
divine bodies, and not material forms" {vigraha- 
murti),^ The idea of the pi*ogressive refinement 
of the body of the gods is old {^atapathabrahmana, 
X. i. 5. 4; Taittirlya Upanisady ii. 1-5 [Bhys 
Davids, DialogueSj i. 48]) ; and with the Brahmans 
the worlds of Prajapati (cf. MajjhiTnat i. 2) and 

1 See Rhys Davids, Dialogues, i. 46, 259, 260 (line 2 to be read ; 
‘ The second has form.* . . .) ; cf. Surmfigalavildsinl, ad loc, 

2 On mmomaya, see art. Bodhisattya, voI. ii. p. 742b, note 5 : 
also A.K.r. 265. 

3 §ee Fausboll, Indian Mythology, p, 144. 


Brahma were placed above the heavens of the 
karTm-gods (gods owing to their merit) and the 
birth-gods {Taitt, Up, ii. 8 ; Windisch, Buddha's 
Gehurt, Leipzig, 1908, p. 15), Being by his nature 
invisible to the inferior gods, Brahma creates a 
‘solid" body for himself when it pleases him to 
show himself to the Thirty-three {Digha^ ii. 210). 
In this respect there is some resemblance between 
the Kenopanisad and Bigha, i. 220. The connexion 
is still more marked with Majjhima, i. 330, where 
Brahma (the god Brahma then called Baka, ‘ Heron") 
tries in vain to disappear from the eyes of Buddha ; 
he was more successful with Varuna, the Vedic god. 

The text which we have quoted, * divine . . . with all major 
and minor limbs complete * (cf. Majjhima, ii. 17, 1. 26), is clear 
enough : the rupa-gods possess all the organs of the body. This 
opinion, however, came to be regarded as almost ‘ heretical ’ by 
Pali orthodoxy as well as by Northern orthodoxy (see Vibhailga, 

? >. 418 : Kathdvatthu, viii. 7, with the commentary, and A.K,V, 
Burn. 443). Smell (gandha) and taste (rasa) are solid food 
(kavadtkdrdhdra), and consequently cannot be perceived by the 
gods of Tupadhdtu ; therefore noses and tongues are useless to 
them. If these gods possess these organs, it is replied that it 
is merely for reasons of beauty. The sexual organ is of no use 
to them, and it would detract from their beauty if it were not 
hidden as it was in the body of Sakyamuni (see Suttanipdta, 
p. 99 = SjBB X, 100, and elsewhere). This discussion, which we 
might consider rather frivolous, is characteristic of a part of 
scholastic Buddhism ; there are some points in it which we shall 
never see clearly, and about which the Buddhists themselves are 
confused. 

The Buddhists, making the most of the theory 
of the four dhydnas {jhdnas, ‘ trances "), have estab- 
lished very coherent systems on the hierarchy of 
the so-called ‘material" celestial spheres. The 
complete table is as follows : 

(i.) P'lRST-TRANCE HEAVENS.— (1) Brahmapar^ 
qadyas (or ^kdyikas)^ retinue of Brahma ; length 
of life, 20 small ages of the world (20 antarakalpas 
= i gYeQ>t kalpa ) ; height, J league. The heaven is 
situated 2,580,000 leagues above Jamhudvlpa,^ 
and is 1,290,000 leagues broad. These numbers 
have to be doubled for the following heavens. 
(2) BrahrmpuroJiitas, ‘Brahma-chaplains"; length 
of life, ^ great kalpa ; height, 1 league, (3) Mahd- 
hrahmdp^y ‘Great Brahmas’; length of life, | 
kalpa ; height, IJ league.^ 

The common opinion is that there are as many stages as there 
are classes of gods. But some say that ‘ Brahma has no distinct 
abode ; only in the middle of the pwroAifa-heaven there is a high 
storeyed tower, and this is the abode of Brahma^* Every trance- 
heaven has a kingr, ministers, and people (Beal, Catena, p, 96 ; 
cf. Anguttara, ii. 126, where Brahmakayika [life, 1 kalpa} is the 

f eneral name of the gods of the first trance). Contrast with this 
yigha, i. 216 : the retinue of the great Brahma does not know 
‘ where, why, whence Brahma is.* This text is not familiar with 
purohitas. On the other hand, according to A.K. V., the Kash- 
mirians do not distinguish the purohitas from the great Brahmas. 
It will be noted that this plural, * great Brahmas,* is strange, 
because there cannot be, and in former Buddhist mythology 
there was not, more than one Brahma, Bub the early texts, 
when mentioning several ‘prsenomena* of different Brahmas, 
probably believed to belong to different cosmoi or to different 
ages of the world, have opened the way for this new idea. On 
different classes of Brahmas, see below, § 9. 

(ii.) Second-trance heavens.— (1 ) Parlttahhas 
(‘Limited splendour"); length of life, 2 kalpas *, 
height, 2 leagues. These figures are doubled for 
the next five classes. (2) Apramdiidbhasy ‘Im- 

1 Mentioned in Sarhyutta, i. 146, 155. The Lalitavistara 
(p. 150) draws a distinction between ^kdyikas and ^pdr^adyas 
(see also p. 44). 

2 According to Kalpadruma, Feer (JLMC v. 635) says 266, i,e, 
double the height of the heaven of the paranirmitavadavartins, 
3 We give the heights and lengths of life according to the 
A.K.V, ‘The first gods of the r%>a- world are i yqjana in 
height; another J yojana must be added for the following 
classes, and one must double from the parlttabhas.* As regaixls 
the length of life, the Pali sources have for these three classes 
and 1 kalpa (Vibhaihga, p. 424 ; Warren, p. 290). The text 
quoted in the commentary to Kathdvatthu, xi. 6, however, 
assigns a kalpa to the hrahmakwgikas \ but, according to 
Buddhaghoga, it refers to a kappekadesa, i.e, a portion of a 
kalpa. The Abhidharmakoia has I, 1, IJ- hctXpa (see Feer, 
AMG V. 635); but its commentary, the Vydkhyd, maintains 
that kalpa must be taken to mean ^ kalpa, therefore J. 
It refers to a large kalpa; but, according to the Kalpadruma, 
the length of life in the wpa-world extends from a small kalpa 
Qc of a large kalpa) to 16 small kalpas. 
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measurable splendour.’ (3) JS.hhdsmras [Ahkas- 
Sara), ^Badiant.’^ 

(iii.) Thied-teance heavens.—(1) FarittaH- 
hhaSy ^Limited beauty.’ (2) Apramdncduhhas, 

‘ Immeasurable beauty.*’ (3) Suhhahrtsnas {Stobha- 
khiha, wrongly StibhaJcinna), ‘ Complete beauty 
length of life, 64 JcaljMSy i.e. until the return of the 
destruction of the cosmos by wind (see Ages OF 
THE WoELD [Buddhist], vol. i. p. 188) ; height, 64 
leagues, 

(iv. ) Foueth-teance HEAVElsrs.— (1) Anabhrahas 
{‘Cloudless’); 125 kalpas and leagues (not 128, 
which would be double that of the Snhhakrtsnas) ; 
these numbers are doubled for the following 
classes. (2) Fwiyaprasavas, ‘Merit-born’ (Tib. 
b.'^od^'fimns-skyes), or perhaps ‘ Merit-begetting ’ (?). 

(3) Brhatphalas [Vehapplialas), ‘Abundant fruit.’® 

(4) -“(8) bear* tlie generic name of Suddhdmsa^ 

‘ Pure abode,’ whence &vddhd‘vdsikas, ^uddhavd- 
mkdyikas, ‘ inhabitants of the Pure abodes.’^ (4) 
A'vrhas {Avihas), ‘JSffortless’ {?).® (5) Afapas 

{atappa:=^atdpya), ‘No heat,’ ‘Cool gods.’ (6) 
S'udrias [Sndassa), ‘Beautiful.’ (7) SndaHana. 
{Sicdassin)y ‘Well-seeing.’ (8) Akanisthas, ‘Sub- 
lime’ ( = ‘ not youngest,’ ‘ not smallest’*), also called 
(or subordinated to) Aghanisthas, ‘at the end 
{nistha) of the compact’ (a^/ia), i.e. ‘ at the top or 
the end of the material world ’ ; ® length of life, 
16,000 kalpas ; height, 16,000 leagues. 

The total number of ‘ places* or * stages ' in the riljpa-world, 
therefore, is seventeen, according to the Ahhidhannakoia (iii. 
2) ; the Kashmirians suppress one of them (see above, x>. ISSt*). 
The Pali tradition of Aohidharma counts only sixteen ; it has 
neither the Anabhrahas nor the P^vi^yapi-asavaSy but it adds 
the Asai/hjflasaUvas (pdems^ ‘unconscious beings,’ ‘gods’) as 
foEows : Fourth trance. —(1) AsaMasattas, (2) Vehappkalas, 
(3) Pure abodes, five in number. [In later documents, e.g. in 
Abhidhammattkasarhgrahaj v. 2-6, 10, tr. Warren, Buddhism^ 
p, 289, the Asailnasattas come after the Vehappkalas ; and the 
same arrangement occurs in Northern texts, viz. LalitavUtara^ 
p. 150, Dkarynasakgraha, § 128 ; Beal, p. 85 (according to Dir- 
ghdgam^ ?), which add the Asa^hjfLasattms to the list of the 
iCo;^a.]7 

Lastly, certain sources place the heaven of 
Maharaahe^vara, the Great Lord, Siva, above the 
Akanisthas—Si. non-Buddhist idea borrowed from 

1 Abhassara appears in several early texts, not as the name 
of the third category of the second trance, but (1) as the general 
name of the gods of the first rank (Saih^/iitta^ i, 114) above 
Brahma (cf. the gods ‘of beyond* [iaduttari] in Ailguttara, iii. 
287); see, e.g., JJigha, i, 17 ; Anguttara^ iv. 89, v. 60. During 
the period of chaos the future J3uddha dvt'ells among the 
Abhassaras (see art. Ages op the World [Buddhist], vol. i. p. 
190, on the Buddhist Genesis); and (2) as the general name 
of the gods of the second trance in Arlgutiara, ii. 127 (life, 
2 kalpas). 

3 General name of the gods of the third trance in Ahguttara, 
ii. 127 (life, 4 kalpas). In ii. 231 this expression means ‘ com- 
pletely happy ’ ; but suhha is taken to mean ‘ beauty * in A.K. V. 
265<3t ; Warren translates it ‘ lustrous.’ 

8 General name of the gods of the fourth trance in A'hquitara, 
ii. 128 (life, 600 kaVpai). 

4 Sa‘^.putta, i. 26 ; Majjhtma, i- 82. A future Buddha is never 
re-bom in these heavens, which are reserved for the Andgd' 
mins, saints who obtain nirvdpa without being re-born in the 
world of men (A.K.V. 207b : JPTS, 1905, p. 102). 

6 Tibetan mi-che-ba, ‘not great’ (from abthat); Chinese, 
according to Beal, ‘ without heat,* and, according to Eitel, ‘no 
thought’ Thesegods arenamedinNa?h//««a,i.36,60; I>^///^a,i^.50. 

6 Lalitavistara, 44, 18 (ni^^hagatd^ chd kani^^thdi cka ) ; 
Mahdvput 2 oatti, § 161 ; Beal, p. 85, n. 10 ; Wogihara, Asanga^ 
Bodkisattvabkumi^ Leipzig, 1908, p, 18, who quotes A. A. K. 
Akanif.pia ajyestha, * neither the youngest nor the oldest,’ is an 
epithet of the Maruts {Rigveday v. 69. 6, v.' 60. 5). The Akanis- 
pias are the most distinguished gods, pap-itatara (Idgha, ii. 
286). References to these gods are comparatively rare in the 
ancient texts. ^'Hhe SaPiyutta uses the phrase uddhamsota . . . 
akanifthagcimin^ ‘mounting . . , going to the akanittka* 

7 It should be noticed that the Vibhahga (p. 425) attributes 

the sanie length of life (500 kalpas) to the AsaflKasattas and to 
the "iyhapjjhaias ; and Beal (p. 95), following the Vibkd^Ct 
(Sarvfistivadin), ex]>lains that the heaven of the Unconscious 
(like the world of Brahma) is inhabited bv heretics. By all 
other reports, It is similar to that of the Bfhatphalas. We 
may, therefore, believe that the Asaiiijnin heaven does not 
form a separate region, hlimni orprade^a, and understand why 
the AbhiaharmahQkt, is not concerned with it in its nomencla- 
ture of the heavens of the rii^^oj-world. On the Unconscious, see 
esp. Bigha, i. 2S ; Rhys Davids, Dialogues^ i. 41 note, ii. 66: ^ 
Kathdvatthu, iii. 11, j 


Hinduism {Mahdvyutpattiy § 161; Triglot te, 53; 
B4musat, Fo-koue-ki , }). 146).^ 

We shall now venture to make some more or less hj'pothetical 
remarks on the origin and development of this theological cos- 
mology. It is probable that Brahma was at first regarded as 
the greatest god (see Dlgha^ i. 222, ii. 210), and his name has 
remained attached to the ritpa-world (see, e.g . , Index s.v. * Visud- 
dhimagga,’ Warren-Lanman, Buddhism in 2'ranslaUonSy Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1909, Subkakiyihabrahmaloka, etc., and even 
Rupdriipabrahmaloka^ material and immaterial Brahma- world). 
Scholars have established a hierarchy of beings according to 
vijflanasthiti (position [?] of intellect) (Dlgha^ ii. 69, cf. Aihgut- 
tara, iv. 40) : (1) Brahmakdyika, (2) Abhassara^ (3) SubhakipJiat 
and, according to the trance {Afiguttara^ ii. 126), ... (4) Vehap- 
phala, for which the catalogues of ‘abodes of beings’ (sattvd- 
vdsa) have (AUguttarat iv. 401), . . . AsaftfLasatta. On the 
other hand, Majjhimaf i. 2, enumerates Prajapati, Brahma, 
Abhassara, Bubhakinha, Vehapphala, and Abhibhu. To get a 
scheme very near the classical (scholastic) scheme, the classes 
of Ibha and Subha had to be formed in imitation of the classes 
of Brahma (pdr^adya^ purohita ) ; and this is what we find in 
Majjhimat iii. 102 : Parittabha, Appamanabha, Abhassara, 
Parittasubha, etc. The Vehapphalas of M ajjhima^ i 2, are kept, 
and in place of the Abhibhus are put four categories : Aviha 
. . , Atoni^i$ha. But Digha, ii. 52, adds the fifth category, 
Sudassi (Sudar^ana). It is possible, therefore, to follow to a 
certain point the scholastic work which has amalgamated 
separate traditions and speculations; from an epithet like 
dbhdsvara a class of gods was made, and in the end three 
classes and three heavens were deduced from it. 

8. Immaterial sphere [arupadlmtu, drupya ). — 
There are two views on the drupya. According 
to the first, which keeps to the letter of the canoni- 
cal texts,® the drupya is not part of the receptacle- 
world ; it contains only ‘ spiritual ’ beings, free 
from matter, disembodied intellects {mgMna), 
consisting in thonght [sanndmaya). When the 
transmigrating vijmnas are re-horn (if we may say 
so) into this category, they ci*eate the intellectual 
apparatus {ndman) for themselves, but do not 
accumulate matter {rupa)^ or organs of know- 
ledge {saddyafana). 

Instead of ‘places,’ the drupya presents four 
‘aspects’ (aMm), according to the state of the 
pure intelligences which constitute it. There are 
(1) the realm of the infinity of space {dkd§dnanty- 
dyatana)^ (2) the realm of the infinity of intellect 
{vijndna^), (3) the realm of nothingness [akimehani- 
ydyatana), and (4) the realm of neither conscious- 
ness (or notion) nor not-consciousness [naivasam- 
jridndsamyndyatana)^ according to the kind of 
meditation in which the mind finds itself absorbed 
for 20,000, 40,000, 60,000, and 80,000 ‘great 
kalpas.^ ^ 

The first three realms are mjndnasfJiitis^ [Digha, 
ii. 69; Anguttara, iv. 40), ‘meditations on which 
intellect (mjadna) dwells (sthiti )' — an intellect 
which has in this world been absorbed in one of 
the meditations, ‘ space is infinite,’ ‘ intellect is in- 
finite,’ ® ‘ there is nothing,’ and finds itself, for 
countless centuries, in the same meditation--and 
vijndnasthitis only, for intellect is disincarnated 
and without any relations to matter {rupa). Like 
the Asanjfidsattvas^^ ‘ Unconscious,’ tiie fourth 
‘realm’ is not a vijndnasthiti, but a saitvdvdsa, 
‘dwelling-place of beings,’ or an dyatayia^ ‘ place,’ 
for it does not include attachment to (or dwelling 
of intellect upon) any kind of existence, being 
established on an absolute indifierence {upclcsd). 

1 See also Lalitavistara, p. 4, 1. 12, G. 12, 42. 12, 112. 3, etc. 

2 This is the orthodox theory {VibkaAga-f pp. 138, 419 ; Kathd- 
vatthu^ viii. 8 ; Ahhidharmakoia, iii. 3, with comm. 224 a, 
254 a, Chandraldrti’s Paflchaskandhaprakarava). 

i*This is the ‘summit of existence’ (bhgnlgra). It will be 
seen (Waddell, Lamaism^ p. 85, and art. Adibuddha, vo 3. i. p. 
94^, inaccurate) that the Akanisfjiabhai'ana has been xfiacerl 
above the immaterial heavens to sen'e as a dwelling-place for 
Adibuddha, 

4 Tlie numbers are already given in Ahguttara^ i. 267, but 
there they refer txtkaljms without the epithet ‘great,’ 

® See CJhildens, Diet. p. 579 ; Dialogiu's^ ii. 66. 

® It is very difficult to form an exact idea of these meditations 
or concentrations (samdpaiti), especially of the second. Is it 
the same as the contemplation of ‘ the invisible, infinite thought ’ 
(Pifl%diiya) of Majjhimaf i. 329 ? This w’ould be a doctrine similar 
to the Veddnta and the Togdchdra. See Cotnpendium (PTSj 
1910), p. 64. It is well known that these ‘ concentrations ’ are 
given by Buddhist tradition as previous to Sakyamum (e.g. 
MajgUma, i. 164 ; WaiTen, p. 336). 
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But we must not regard tlie double negation 
^neither consciousness ..." as an absolute negation 
of consciousness ; tliouglit {ehitta) and its derivatives 
(chaitta) remain, altbougii in a very attenuated 
state. ^ In fact, if tliougiit happened to cease in 
these iniinaterial existences, the result would be 
nirvana; and we know {Anguttara, i. 267) that 
‘ non-eonverted V persons (pf if may reach 
them without being worthy of nirvana , without 
being free from the danger of falling back again 
into hell or among the pre to. 

Several schools maintain the existence of * matter’ in the 
‘ Immaterial World.’ This refers to a ‘ fine or attenuated form 
of matter,’ according to the Mlahdsmhghikas, but such that it 
includes the five kinds of perceptible knowledge 
kdpas).^ The syllable d of aruppa, ‘ formlessness ’ (which is the 
vfddhi, initial emphasis, of the abstract word derived from 
(Xmpa, ‘formless’), is explained as a diminutive (isadurlhe). 
An argument in favour of this opinion is that the intellect 
(vijnmm) needs a material support (diraya), and this support 
must be the special ‘ matter ’ called hTdayavastu^ * heart-thing* 
(according to the A.K* F. the opinion of the Tamraparj^iyas, i.e, 
the Buddiiists of Taprobane, the Sinhalese).^ Another argument 
is that, according to the formula of ‘ dependent origination’ 
name (intellectual data) and matter (rupa) proceed from 
vijndnaA 

9. Cosmic systems, chiliocosnis.— It is possible 
that the most ancient Buddhist cosmology did not 
imagine anything but the Vsmall universe,’ the 
chakravala properly speaking ; but, in documents 
which appear to be very archaic (agreeing, in fact, 
with what we believe we know of the teaching of 
the Buddha), the notion of the infinity of the 
world is stated — from which arises that of the 
existence of other universes {lokadhatiC) or cha- 
kravdlas similar to ours;® and in t\\o Ahguttara 
(i. 227) we find great combinations of ‘ thousands 
of universes,’ wliicli will remain the basis of the 
‘great cosmology,’ if we may thus express it, 
namely: (1) A system of a thousand universes, 
‘small chiliocosm,’ sahassi chfilanikd lohadhdtu^ 
or sahassadha lolca {ib. v. 59) ; (2) a system of a 
million universes, a thousand ‘ small chiliocosnis’ ; 
this is the ‘middle chiliocosm/ dvisahassl majjhi' 
mihd lolcadhdtn (‘two-thousandth middle uni- 
verse ’) ; and (3) a system of a thousand million 
universes, ‘great chiliocosm,’ or ‘ three- thousandth 
great-thousandth universe,’ tisakassl mahdsaJiassl 
lokadkdtuJ 

1 8ee]KathdvatthUf iii. 12; Beal, Catena^ p. 91 ; 0. A. F, Bbys 
Davids, Buddh. Psych, p. 74 f. ; Sa7hgUisutta (DipAo;, xxxiu.), 
in Burnoufj LotiiStp. 809; A7lf/uttara,y. 7, BIS. 

2 See Beal, Cateiia, pp, 93, 104 : Wassilieff, 1860, 

p. 237(261). 

3 See A.K.V. (Bum. 28^), cited in Burnouf, Lotus, p. 513 (cf. 
Walleser, Phil. Grundlage aes dltere7i Buddhiwms, Heidelberg, 
1904, p. 106). On the hadayamtthu,, ‘ basis ’ or ‘ site,’ of t&i 
sensorium coTrvrmme imanas), see 0. A. F. Rhys Davids, op. cit. 
p. 129, note ; cf. p. 173 and index : JPTS, 1884, p. 28 ; Visud- 
dhimagga, JPTS, 1891, p. 124, and Burnouf, Introduction, p. 
669 ; the rdle of the heart in the ancient Hindu philosophy is 
well known (Bohtlingk-Both, s.v. ‘ Dhatu,’ p. 934^). 

4 Kathdvatthu, viii. 8 ; cf. Warren, BuddhisTn, p. 178, 1. 15, 
and see also Sarhyiitta, iii. 53. 

6 The Brdhmav-Cis admit the infinity of the world upwards and 
sideways (see PaflchavmisdbrdhTnav-cif, xviii. C, 2, in Hopkins, 
‘ Gods and Saints of the Great Brahraana,’ Trails. Connecticut 
Acad. XV. 25, July 1909). The theory that the world is infi.nite 
across, and finite in upward and downward directions, is con- 
demned in Bigka, i. 23 (Rhys Davids, Dialogues, i. 36; see 
Agnosticism [Buddhist], vol. i. p. 224 b, note). A tradition 
which was long in being attested {Atthasdlinl, § 374, quoted in 
Burnouf, Lotus, p. 844, wanting in the ‘ Chapter of the Fours ’ 
of the Ahguttara, as Rhys Davids remarks, loc. cit.) states that 
four things are infinite : space, the number of universes, the 
number of living beings, and the wisdom of a Buddha. 

^Lohadhdtu, masc, in Mahdvastu, i. 40, 7, and Sikisdsa" 
muchchaya, p. 246; fern, in Pali, MaM^astu, ii. 300, 16, 
Karuv^dpup^dfirika, p. 4, etc. The word sukhdvatl, ‘the 
happy ’ (see Blest, Abode of the [Bud.], vol. ii. p. CS8b), must 
be understood as sukhiimtl lokadhdtu, ‘ the happy world,’ and 
not as sukhavati bhumi, ‘ the happy earth or storey.’ 

'?The Skr. forms in Makdoyutpatti, § 153, Bodhicharydmtd- 
rapafLjihd, ad ii. 14 ; sdhasi'a^ chu4iko lokadhdtu^ ; dvisdha&ro 
inadhyamo. . . ; trisdhasramahdsdhasro . . . , There are variants 
in Mahdvastu and elsewhere (trisdhasrd . . .). See Lefmann, 
Lalitavistara uhersetzt, Berlin, 1874, p. 208. Chudika, chulika 
(Pali- Prakrit ckula, chula, ‘ small/ cf. Skr. k^uUa) is traced to 
cliudd, ‘top,’ ‘crest ’(tuft left on the head after tonsure), but 
see Saddha7‘7napu7.id‘Cirlka, p. 327 {k^udrakalokadhdtu). 


The traditional meaning of the words ddsahassl, Hsakassi, 
seems to be quite clear. The J uguttara says that the doisahassi 
=1000 sahassi, and the tisahassi=lQ00 doisakassi. Dviandti 
are exponents, not multipliers. We find 1000, IOOO 2 , 10003. 
Schmidt’s interpretation, ‘das grosse Tausend dcr 3000 Welten,’ 
is wrong ; and Koppen (Buddhisunus, ii, 337) is also inexact, if 
we can trust the Aiiguttara and the Ahhidharmako^a. But it 
must be remembered that the universes appear grouped in 
triads in order to form the hell of ‘intramuiidane darkness’ — 
which justifies the number 8000, But in the multiplication of 
1000 by 1000 there are other differences which strike scholars: 
‘ The holy words of Buddha cannot be in disagreement ; how 
; is it then that there are so many differences in the accounts 
found in the sutras and treatises (AbMdharmaMstras)7 For 
' instance, in regard to the number of mountains called Sumeru 
(there is -a Meru is each small universe, cliakramlla [see above, 
p. 131]), if we rely on the Agamas (=Pali nikdya, ‘ canonic 
collection*) and the Eo.1a, each great chiliocosm has one 
thousand million, whereas the Suvarpaprahhdsa and the 
At^ataiUsaka (Great Vehicle) say there are only ten millions. 
Then with regard to the various measurements and the contra- 
dictory statements relating to the number . of the 9'%>a-heaveiis,i 
how are these differences to be accounted for ? ’ 2 

In order to establish a sort of coherence among 
these multiplications of universes and on account 
of theories on the more or less comifiete destruc- 
tions of the world, the following arrangement has 
been imagined :■ — 

One thousand ehakravdlas make a small chiliocosm, with 
4000 continents, 1000 Merus, and 1000 heavens of Brahma-gods 
(gods of the first trance). This small chiliocosm is surrounded 
by a mountain which separates it from the neighbouring 
small chiiiocosms ; and there is by waj' of a roof, so to speak, 
a heaven of gods of the second trance. The middle chiliocosm 
includes 1000 heavens of this second trance, with as many small 
chiiiocosms beneath them ; the walls reach up to the third 
trance ; it is covered by a heaven of the third trance. The 
great chiliocosm comprises 1000 heavens of this trance, and is 
crowned with a heaven of the fourth. 

Tbe documents which slio^v this superimposing 
do not seem to be very old (Koppen, i. 236 ; 
Bemusat, Milaiiges postJmmes, p. 94; but Beal, p. 
103, cites the Vibhdsdsdstra). The Lalitavistara 
(p. 150) certainly does not know it, for it informs 
us that the great chiliocosm contains a thousand 
million [IdGkotis) heavens of each kind. 

We must point out a certain number of cosmic multiplications 
which are independent of and probably previous to the chilio- 
cosmic conception; e.g. Mahdvagga, i. 6, 31 (Jdtaka, i. 63), 
ayafh dasasahassi lokaahdtu (where the reference is to 10,000 
worlds and not to 3 000^0 worlds); Dlgha, ii. 139, where the 
gods of ten universes (dasdsu lokadhdtusu) gather together to 
be present at the death of the Buddha. There are different 
kinds of Brahma-gods; in Dlgha, ii. 261, Mahabrahma, ‘the 
great Brahma,’ reigns over 1000 Brahma-worlds ; Majjhima, iii. 
101, distinguishes between a Sakasso brahma, ‘thousandth 
Brahma,’ governing a sahassi lokadhdtu (cf. Ahguitara, i. 277), 
a Dvisdkasso . . . and a Dasasahasso (10,000th -Brahma), 
governing a dasasahas^ lokadhdtu (cf. SaiUyutta, i. 146), See 
VimiMhvmagga, xiii. (Warren, p. 321 ; S. Hardy, Manual, p. 2j; 
Burnouf, Lotus, p. 363) on the three ‘fields' or ‘domains’ 
(ksetra) of a Buddha : ‘ Birth-domain (ja7ima<^) comprises 10,000 
worlds ; all tremble at different moments in the life of a Buddha 
(cf. Mahdvagga, i. 6, 31). Authority-domain (djftd) comprises a 
hundred thousand times ten millions of worlds (=100 great 
chiiiocosms) ; over all extends the protecting power of the 
“formula of protection” (the so-called partitas) given by the 
: Buddha. Knowledge-domain (jUdna^) is without limit.* The 
! Mahdvastu, mentions a buddhak§etra equal to 61 great chiiio- 
cosms, and an upak^etra equal to 244 great chiiiocosms (i. 121, 
cf. pp. xxxii and 471, and iii. 341). In the later literature 
* great chiliocosm ’ and buddhak^etra are, as a rule, synonymous 
! (cf. i. 228). 

/ The chiliocosm did not satisfy the Buddhist 
I imagination. The MahdvasUt, (i. 122) and the 
, Mahdydnasntras consider that the number of 
; chiiiocosms, or ‘ fields of Buddha,’ is infinite in 
; every direction (e.g. Lotus, xi, ; SBE xxi, 232), 
and there are quoted, by the dozen, names of 
these ‘great universes’ (e.g, Karunapundarlka ) ; 
and in the Avatarnsaka we get a systematic ar- 
rangement of these chiiiocosms. 

On whirlwinds rests the Fragrant Ocean, which carries an 
infinite number of world-germs (lokablya [?]); from it there 
issue lotuses infinite in number — ^very'far removed, indeed, 
from each other. From each of these houses is born a universe 
(great chiliocosm), above which (separated by whirlwinds) 
there are three, then five, and so on up to the tiventieth tier, 
where there are 39 great chiiiocosms. We are not told whether 
this development of a ‘ world-germ ’ is in the form of a tranche 
or of a fan, or whether it is to be understood as an inverted 


1 The text says arupd-heavens. This must be a mistake (see 
above, p. 136), 

3 SJwu-lun, tr. in Beal, Catena, p. 103. 
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pyramid (1, S®, 6®, . , . 892). But, on the other hand, we learn 
that the universe in which we are, the Sahalokadhatu,^ forms 
part of the thirteenth stage, and constitutes the * field’ of the 
Buddha Vairochana (see art. Adibuddha, voL i, p. 99a- note H), 
and that, on the same level at the same stage, in the extreme 
west, is the blessed Universe of the Buddha Amitahha, the 
Sukhamtiy where a kalpa of our universe is equal to a day and 
a nif<nii (see art. Blest, Abode of the CBuddMst], vol. ii. p. 

Litebatueh.— S ee preliminary not© 3 on p. 130f., and p. 
note 4, and worhs mentioned throughout the article. See also 
the tr. of the Abhidkammasa/ilgaha by Shive Zan Aung: and 
C A. F. Rhys Davids under the title Compendium of Philo-^ 
sophy (PTSy London, 1910), the tr. of Mgka^ ii., by T. W. and 
C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Dialogues of tfye Buddha, ii. (Oxford, 
1910). Reference must also be mad^ to Mafijugho^aha- 
savajra’s Siddkanta, i. foL 223-248. 

L. DE LA VallIie Poussin. 
COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Celtic). 
— We do not know the ancient Celtic ideas with 
respect to the origin of the world. According to 
Strabo (iv. iv. 4), the Druids, as well as others, 
said that the soul and the world were immortal, 
and that one day fire and water would prevail. On 
the other hand, the Celts of the Adriatic said to 
Alexander : ‘ We fear only one thing, and that 
is that the sky may fall on us ’ (Strabo, vil. iii. 8). 
This belief in the fall of the sky is seen frec^uently 
in the oaths of Irish epic poetry. In a note on ] 
the hymn of Ultan (verse 9) mention is made of 
the two pillars of the sky. 

These confused and contradictory ideas do not 
enable us to re-construct Celtic cosmology. It 
would be dangerous, besides, to look for this 
cosmology in the Christian legends of the Irish 
Middle Ages, or in the so-called secrets of the bards 
of the Island of Britain, or in the oral traditions 
of Armorican Brittany j for the elements con- 
tained in these different sources are either foreign or 
modern in origin. See also art. Celts, vol. iii. p. 298. 

Litkeatubb. — R oget de Bellogfuet, Ethnoginie gauloise, 
Paris, 1861-76, iii. 137 ; C. Jullian, Histoire de la Qaim, Paris, 
1907, i. 360, ii. 126, 175 ; H. Gaidox in Zeitschrift fur eeltische 
Philologie, 1897-1901, i. 27 f. jDOTTIlSf* 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY 

(Chinese). — Chinese theories of cosmogony and 
cosmology may be said to be of comparatively 
modern date. They profess, however, to be based 
on a system which claims an almost immemorial 
antiquity, Le. the 8 trigrams, which are usually 
attributed to Fu-iisi (2852 B.C.}, though somewhat 
contradictory accounts are given as to their ulti- 
mate origin. These figures were intended to 
represent the stalks of the milfoil {Ftarmica 
sihiHca), which were employed by diviners in close 
association with the lines which were produced on 
the shell of the tortoise, as described in art. Com- 
munion WITH THE Dead (Chinese), vol. iii. p. 731^. 
The stalks were divided into longer and shorter 
lengths, and the order in which they were drawn 
and disposed, in varying combinations of long and 
short or ‘ strong ’ and * weak ’ lines, was interpreted 

1 This expression seems to denote a great chiliocosm, But it is 
certain that its natural meaning should be the small universe, 
the chakravdla in which we live. Saha is an adjective; we 
find a fern, form sahct (Mahdvyutpatti, § 154, 21 ; Divydvaddna, 

f ': 293, 19 ; Mahdvastu, ii. 379, 21 ; Lafikdmidm, in Burnouf, 
ntroduction, p. 696 ; KamV'dpu'^ariJka, p, 119 ; Wilson, ii. 
32 ; and probably Rdjataraiiginl, i. 172, where A. Stein reads 
maM), and more rarely the masc. formsaha; (Triglotte, § 46, and 
sahalokandtha, in Mahdvastu, ii. 385). This expression, which 
has been translated ‘enduring,’ ‘suffering/ or ‘supporting’ 
(from root sah), is not clear. The Tibetan mi mjed or mjed (see 
Jaschhe, Tib, Diet., London, 1881, p, 174) does not shed any light 
on the question, and the designation of Brahma as Sahdmpati 
(Sahdpati) remains obscure (Burnouf, Introduction, p. 694; 
Beal, Catena, p. 16 ; Eitel, Handbook, p. 134). 

3 The present sources are Eemusat, Melanges po8thmMS, 'p. 
96 ; Beal, Catena, p. 121, The two authors differ on many 
points; e.g. Beal regards Saha as the name of the whole 
thirteenth stage. Between the Sa?id (centre of this stage) and 
the Sxtkhdvati (regarded not as a chiliocosm but as a privileged 
chakravdla, with no hell, and no cosmic mountains), there are 
10,000,000,000 universes. The original source is the AvataTlisaka 
—a word which denotes a part of the Chinese canon of the Great 
Vehicle (Nanjio, Catal., 18S3, p. 82 ff., on which see Taranatha, 
p. 63, and Wassilieff, Biiddhistnus, esp. p. 157 [171] f.). 


in accordance with the arbitrary metiiods which 
revailed from time to time, but of which the 
etails have not been handed down. It may, how- 
ever, safely be assumed that the function^ of the 
trigrams was limited to questions of tribal^ or 
domestic interest, and that nothing of a theological 
or cosmological character was attached to them. 

The trigrams were arranged in 8 groups thus : 



A new arrangement was invented by Si-peh 
(1231-1135 B.C.), during his two years’ imprison- 
ment at the hands of the ruler of the Yin dynasty, 
and it is probable that to him is also due the 
combination of the originals trigrams to form the 
64 hexagrams •which are the basis of the Yi-hing, 
or Canon of Permutations, commonly Imown as 
the Book of Changes. 

Si-peh, afterwards canonized as W^n-wang 
(= King W^n), appended to each of the hexagrams 
an explanatory outline, giving the general sense 
supposed to be conveyed by the figure, but his son 
Tan, better known as Chow-kung (Duke of Chow), 
added an analysis, showing how each line of the 
hexagram was to be interpreted so as to contribute 
to the general conclusion which his father had 
established. The deductions of 35ing Wdn, with 
the analyses of the Duke of Chow, form the text 
of the xi-king. Throughout the 64 chapters of 
the original work there is nothing whatever of a 
cosmological character ; the compilers were entirely 
occupied with political and personal matters, en- 
deavouring to learn from the omens furnished by 
the stalks and their representative symbols the 
probable results of certain courses of conduct 
which were in contem|)lation. The harmless 
trifling, as it seemed to his jailers, with which 
the prisoner, Si-peh, employed Ms leisure, was in 
reality a means by which he was able to develop 
his revolutionary schemes without let or hindrance ; 
none but himself knew the significance attaching 
to the harmless straws with which he amused 
himself; and when, in course of time, his liberty 
was restored, he was enabled to consummate Ms 
schemes with complete success. 

A new element is, however, introduced in the 
10 Appendixes to the Yi-hing which bear the 
imprimatur of Confucius, thougii it seems probable 
that only the first and second are propeiiy attri- 
buted to him. To Confucius it seemed inevitable 
that the thought which had been expended upon 
the hexagrams, by sages so eminent as Si-peh and 
Ms son, could not fail to be of permanent value, 
and that, though the political conditions which 
had first inspired their studies no longer existed, the 
lessons which they contributed might be applied 
with equal value to the troublous circumstances 
of Ms own times. Hence Confucius, in later life, 
devoted a great deal of attention to the study of 
the Yi-Mngi frankly acknowledging the difficulty 
he experienced in the interpretation of its cryptic 
phraseology, and in adapting its lessons to his own 
enlarged conception of the scope of the work. 
Later commentators, building upon the theory 
that the three lines of the early trigrams represent 
the three powers— Heaven, Earth, and Man- 
attempt to transfer the lessons of the figures from 
the smaller stage of human affairs to the larger 
theatre of universal Nature. In the Appendixes, 

I therefore, we discover, in an ever-ascending scale, 

1 the application of the hexagrams to the constitution 
; and course of Nature, the later chapters furnishing 
; some of the material out of which Chu-hsi (Chucius, 

; A.D. 1130-1200) developed his scheme of cosmogony 
and cosmology, which now re^uesents modern 
' Chinese philosophic though t on the subj ec t. 

A •word of explanation may here be necessary in 
order to show the mechanism of the developed 
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system of the Yi-king. Each trigram hears a dis- 
tinctive name, as well as a local habitation or 
direction, together with a natural affinity, 
etc. Thus the 6th groui^, as arranged by 
originally the first group according to the earlier 
system, consisting of 3 unbroken or ‘ strong ’ lines, 
is denominated Ic'ien, which means ‘untiring,’ 
‘strength,’ etc., and represents Heaven, a sovereign, 
a father, etc. Its locality or direction is north- 
west ; its affinity, ether ,* its quality, humidity, etc. 

The hexagrams are formed by the combination 
of 2 trigrams, and also have distinctive names. 
Each line bears a certain relation to the other 
lines j thus tiie first or bottom line in the lower 
trigrain is related to the first line of the upper 
trigram, i.e. to the 4th line of the hexagram. The 
position of the various lines is a most important 
consideration — sometimes a ‘ strong ’ line is found 
in a ‘ weak ’ place, and vice versa. 

An illustration from Legge’s Yi-Tdng {SBE, xvi. 
71) may serve to indicate the method of inter- 
pretation. Th e 7th hexa gram, known as sze, is 

written thus : : EzEE , consisting of the 2 tri- 
grams k'dn representing water, and kw'mi 

representing earth, suggesting, by the 
combination, waters collected on the earth, or, in 
the language of the diviner, multitudes of people 
mustering for purposes of defence or attack. The 
‘ strong ’ or undivided line occupies the most im- 
portant place in the inner or lower trigram, i.e. 
the middle, second only to the middle place in the 
outerj or upper, trigrara, which is the paramount 
position in the whole figure. The ‘strong’ line, 
therefore, occupying a secondary position, must 
stand for the leader of the host ; were he to occupy 
the highest position, Le. the 5th line from the 
bottom— -the middle line of the upper trigram — he 
would represent the sovereign. These, of course, 
are perfectly arbitrary preconceptions. 

The Duke of Ohow thus interprets the figure ; ‘ The first 
line (reckoning from below), divided, shows the host going 
forth according to the rules (for such a movement). If these 
(rules) be not good, there will be evil.* Legge adds : ‘ The line 
is divided, a weak line in a strong place, not correct; this 
justifies the caution which follows.’ 

* The second line, undivided, shows (the leader) in the midst 
of the hosts. There will he good fortune and no error. The 
king has thrice conveyed to him his charge.* 

* The third line, divided, shows how the hosts may possibly 
have many commanders ; (in such a case) there will be evil.* 
Legge explains : * The third place is odd, and should be occupied 
by a strong line, instead of which we have a weak line in it. 
But it is at the top of the lower trigram, and its subject should 
be in office or activity. There is suggested the idea that its 
subject has vaulted over the second line, and wishes to share 
in the command and honour of him who has been appointed to 
be commander-in-chief. The lesson of the previous line is made 
of none effect. We have a divided authority in the expedition. 
The result can only be evil.* 

* The fourth line, divided, shows the hosts in retreat : there 
is no error.’ Legge comments thus : * The line is also weak, 
and victory cannot be expected ; but in the fourth place a weak 
line is in its correct position, and its subject will do what is 
right in his circumstances. He will retreat, and a retreat is for 
him the part of wisdom.’ 

‘The fifth line, divided, shows birds in the fields, which it is 
advantageous to seize (and destroy). There will be no error. 
If the oldest son lead the host, and younger men be (also) in 
command, however firm and correct he may be, there will be 
evil.* Legge inte^rets the Duke’s findings thus : * We have an 
intimation [in this passage] . . . that only defensive war, or 
war waged by the rightful authority to put down rebellion and 
lawlessness, is right. “ The birds in the fields ** are emblematic 
of plunderers and invaders, whom it will be well to destro;^. 
The fifth line symbolizes the chief authority, but here he is 
weak or humble, and has given all power and authority to 
execute judgment into the hands of the commander-in-chief, 
who is the oldest son ; and in the subject of line 3 we have an 
example of the younger men who would cause evil if allowed to 
share his power.* 

‘The topmost line, divided, shows the great ruler delivering 
his charges (to the men who have distinguished themselves), 
appointing some to be rulers of States,' and others to be chiefs 
of clans. But small men should not be employed (in such 
positions).* Legge thus comments : ‘ The action of the hexa- 
gram has been gone through. The expedition has been con- 
ducted to a successful end. The enemy has been subdued. 


His territories are at the disposal of the conqueror. The 
oommander-in-chief has done his part well. His sovereign, 
“the great ruler,” comes upon the scene, and rewards the 
officers who have been conspicuous by their bravery and skill, 
conferring on them rank and lands. But he is warned to ha^'e 
respect in doing so to their moral character. Small men, of 
ordinaiy or less than ordinary character, may be rewarded 
with riches and certain honours ; but land and the welfare of 
its population should not be given into the hands of any who 
are not equal to the responsibility of such a trust.’ 

To turn now to the main deduction of King 
WSn, of which the above is the detailed explana- 
tion. We find the lessons of the hexagram thus 
expressed : ‘ Sze indicates how (in the age which 
it supposes), with firmness and correctness and 
(a leader of) age and experience, there will he no 
enw.’ 

It will be observed, from this example, how the 
character of the lines (whether divided or un- 
divided), their place in the liexagram (whether 
odd or even, e,g. 1, 3, 5; or 2, 4, C), and their 
mutual relation to each other (2 con*esponding to 
5, etc.) are all of great importance in the exposition 
of the lessons they are supx^osed to convey. The 
mutual relation of the 2 trigrams in each liexagram 
is also a matter of importance. 

This specimen will serve to show how little there 
is of any cosmological element in the original 
Book of Changes, and how far the modern com- 
mentators have wandered from the intention of 
the com^jiler and his earliest expositor ; in fact, it 
was only by an arbitrary forcing of the primitive 
modes of divination, and the introduction of entirely 
new ideas in the Appendixes, that Chucius suc- 
ceeded in building up the system wdiicli is attri- 
buted to him, and which has only the slightest 
affinity with the diagrams of King vV^n. A rough 
parallel might he established between the diagrams 
and our modern playing cards, in which the calendar 
may be said to be represented, though with no 
cosmological intention, the 4 suits representing the 
4 seasons ; the 13 cards in each suit = the 13 
sidereal months ; the 52 cards = the 52 weeks of 
the year ; the 364 pips (including the value of the 
‘ coat ’ cards) = the days of the year, etc. ; and, as 
the cards are now emp>loyed by xn-etended ‘ fortune- 
tellers ’ as a key to the secrets of human existence, 
so the hexagrams of King W5n came to be applied, 
in course of time, to issues much, larger than were 
ever contemplated by their inventor. 

The chief exponent of the modern system was 
Chucius, wdiose name is pre-eminent amongst the 
pliilosoi^hers of the Sung school of the 11th and 
12th centuries in China. Confucius and Mencius 
were practical philosoxfiiers, but Chucius was not 
content to accept the fact of Heaven and Earth, 
which had been sufficient for the great teachers 
who preceded him ; he endeavoured to establish a 
systematic theory of the origin of all things, find- 
ing in the Yi-king, as he supposed, a groundwork 
for his researches. He was further aided in his 
speculations by Taoistic and Buddhistic sugges- 
tions, as well as by other philosophic concepts 
which may well have reached China by that time, 
and which to an ardent and omnivorous student 
would prove attractive. It is not unlikely that he 
was familiar with Persian and early Christian ideas 
propagated by the Nestorian teachers in the cen- 
turies preceding him. 

It is very important to bear in mind that the 
earliest concex-)tion of the Ciiinese regarding the 
universe w^as a theological one, while the later 
system of Chucius is x>hilosophical ; and it is owing 
to this fact that Chucius found himself involved in 
frequent difficulties in the endeavour to harmonize 
the two. The ancient or theological concept takes 
its starting-point from Shang-ti, or Heaven ; the 
Taoistic or philosophic theory goes no further back 
than the ‘ Great Extreme ’ ; but Chucius, though 
professedly no theologian, appears unable to elimin- 
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ate from Ms system some traces of the ancient 
conviction that hehind all phenomena there is a- 
power, variously described as Heaven, the t Con- 
troller,’ the ‘Great Framer’ (or ‘Potter’), etc., 
while he shrank from any suggestion of anthropo- 
morphism, and disclaimed the view that that 
power actively interfered in the affairs of men. 

As a matter of fact, the theories of Clmcius are 
not intended to account for ultimate beginnings ; 
his conception of the present world is that it is but 
one of a long series of similar existences which 
have flourished in turn, and have been corrupted, 
each disappearing eventually from view and giving 
place to a new world. He makes no attempt to 
explain how the primal element came into being, 
but finds liis starting-point in the theory of the 
existence of a Natural Law which he denominates 
Zi (pronounced Zee), and a vital essence which he 
calls A'i (pronounced O/m). He does not mquire 
wherein this Law resides, or where this vital 
‘ breath ’ is derived from. The theologian may 
contend for the recognition of a Divine creator or 
framer, but Chuciiis, though he does not traverse 
the argument, declines to discuss the subject. In 
inquiring, therefore, into the evolution of this 
present w'orlcl, he finds its material basis in Id 
(vapour, breath, air, etc.}, and its active principle 
in X?‘— both eternal in their nature, as existing 
before the clock of time began to strike, yet 
admitting of a priority of order in the case of Zi. 
The alternate action and inaction of Zi, in the 
sphere of K'i, produced the positive and negative 
forms, Yang and Yin, variously represented as 
Light and Darkness, Heaven and* Earth, Male and 
Female, etc., whose vicissitudes constitute the 
Tao, or Course of Nature, as reflected in the 4 
seasons, the alternations of day and night, etc. 
The Yang and Yin contain the ‘ Five elements ’ in 
embryo, viz. metal, "wood, 'svater, fire, and earth, 
of wdiich water and fire are regarded as the simplest 
forms. Each element possesses a Yang and a Yin 
quality, and all are pervaded by Li. As a result 
of the interaction of these twm ‘forms’ — the Yang 
and the Yin, wdiich are in constant motion— a 
certain amount of ‘sediment’ is precipitated to 
the centre of the wdiirling mass and becomes 
Earth, wdiilst the more subtle excreta are flung 
upW'ards to the outer ring of the circle, and become 
Heaven. Earth remains motionless in the centre, 
wdiilst the Heavens revolve continually, as the 
movements of the heavenly bodies serve to show^ 
The injaiad creatures were produced by the 
spoxitaneous coagulation of the finer essences of 
the five elements in the Yana -Yin, forming a her- 
maphroditic being or pair, wliich in course of time 
separated and gave birth to the male and female 
species wdiieh now^ constitute the human race. 

It will be seen at a glance how far removed 
these theories are from the system of divination 
attributed to King W6n, and it seems inevitable 
that they represent an interpretation of that 
system entirely alien to the purpose wdiich inspired 
its first exponents. From Chuciiis’ owni words, we 
are led to conclude that the study of the Yi had 
made little progress during the centuries which 
had elapsed from the days of Confucius until his 
owni time. It seems probable that the later Ap- 
pendixes, popularly ascribed to the great ‘Master’ i 
himself, belong to a period long posterior, and 
they seem to roflecfc opinions wliich liegan to be 
current only in Chuciiis’ days, Philosopbers such as 
Shao-guiuj 1011-1077), of wdiom Chueins says, 
‘From the time of ('onfucius no one understood 
this (i.c. the relation betiveen the Great Extreme, 
the 8 diagrams, etc.) until Sliao explained it,’ and 
Chow Tuii-i (A.D, 1017-1073), to wdiom is attri- 
buted the circular diagram of the Great Extreme, 
apparently made use of the Yi as a vehicle of 


Taoistic ideas, and ajiplied to the ‘strong’ and 
‘weak’ lines of King Wen the system of Yang 
and Yin, wdiieh nowhere appears in the text of the 
but which is suggested by the words of Lao-tze 
in the Tao-Ti~King ) : 

‘ Tao produced unity ; unity produced duality; duality pro- 
duced trinity ; and trinity produced the innumerable objects ; 
the innumerable objects, carrying the feminine or shadow 
principle on the one side, and the masculine or sunlight 
principle on the other, created a just harmony by their respect- 
ive clashes of primitive impulse or ether’ (Parker’s tr.). 

It may be assumed, therefore, that the Chinese 
cosmogony is of comparatively recent origin, and 
that the ancients were content to accept the fact 
of the universe without abstruse theorizing as to 
its origin and method. The Sung philosophers 
adopted the trilinear figures of the Yi, but devised 
a new diagram of wdiat they called the ‘ Great 
Extreme,’ viz. a circle intended to re;^resent the 
ultimate principle Li, which, in their system, 
indicates tlie limit of philosophical discussion. Tli is 
circle was subdivided thus : 



to illustrate the interaction and constant gyrations 
of the Yang and Yin, i.e. the primal essence, or 
KH in its 2 forms, the motive powder in which is 
Li. Another circle represents the KH as divided 
into its constituent elements, the five active 
principles — water, fire, wood, metal, and earth. 
Sometimes the four seasons are represented. 

From these w^e may learn that, according to 
Chucius, the world came into existence as a result 
of the operation of Li, ox ‘ Natural Law,’ setting 
in motion the KH, or ‘vital essence,’ wdiich, by the 
interaction of its two forms, Yang^ and Yin, eon- 
taining the 5 elements, threw off*, in its perpetual 
revolutions, the excreta which coagulated respect- 
ively into Heaven, on the outw’ard edge, and Earth, 
in the centre ; and that the vicissitudes of Yang 
and Yin account for the regular succession of day 
and night, the alternate w^axing and w^'aning of the 
same being the cause of the four seasons ; and 
that, w^hen the great cycle, calculated as occupying 
^ haljpa, or 129,600 years, is accomplished through 
the exhaustion of the Yang element in man, as 
exhibited by moral declension and universal cor- 
rufition, the whole system is resolved into its 
constituent elements, and a new heaven and earth 
are called into being, 

Man’s place in — As to the place which 

man occupies in this system, since man is com- 
pounded of the five elements constituting the Id, or 
vital essence, in Which the Li operates, he is 
described as a microcosm— a "world in miniature — 
from "w^hich it folio w’"s that every man has within 
him a ‘spark of the Divine.’ In some men the 
Yang predominates; in others the Yin. Of the 
former are the Sages, the great men of j>ast and 
present times; the latter are represented by the 
‘ mean ’ men, the dull, the criminal, etc. As in 
tlie case of Nature, so man has his seasons of spring, 
summer, etc., and his days and niglits, and, like 
the "World, comes to an end by the exliaiistion of 
the /i"’?', or vital breath. His great business, there- 
fore, is to frame and fashion Ids life so as to live 
in conformity with the Tao, or observed order of 
the universe.* * No contrariety ’ must be his motto. 
By so doing he may attain in time the proud 
distinction of being an associate of Heaven and 
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Earth. As to his future, neither Lao-tze, Con- 
fucius, nor Chucius has anything to say ; probably, 
from the philosophical point of view, death to 
them, though they would not discuss it, meant a 
return to the original chaos, like the universe at 
the end of its cycle of existence ; or, to express it 
ill the polite but equivocal phrase of ancient and 
modern days, a ‘ return to Heaven/ 

The philosophic idea was, however, too lofty 
and illusive for common acceptance, and, during 
the Sung dynasty, the tradition of a ‘ first man ’ 
was evolved, ascribing the ancestry of the human 
race to a certain P'an-ku, of whom it is stated in 
the Lu-slie (Mayers’ tr.) : 

‘ When the great first principle had given birth to the two 
primary forms, and these had produced the four secondary 
figures, the latter underwent transformations and evolutions, 
whence the natural objects depending from their respective 
influences came abundantly into being. The first who came 
forth to rule the world was named P'an-ku^ and he was . also 
called the “ Undeveloped and Unenliglitened’' {i.e, the Kmbryo).' 

This idea is now almost universally accepted by 
the mass of the unlearned in China, and by not a 
few of the scholarly class, being, as it were, a sort 
of concretion of the indefinite theories of the 
Chucian ijhilosophers as to the origin of man. 

The place occupied by spiritual beings . — Though 
Confucius and Chucius (16 centuries later) were 
unwilling to enter into the question of spiritual 
existences, and though the latter expressly declared 
the difficulties involved in such a theory, the fact 
that the earliest records refer so frequently to the 
existence of spirits made it necessary that a place 
should be found for them in the Chinese philosophy, 
and, accordingly, the Kuei-shen, or spirits, were 
adopted as representing, so to speak, in personal 
form, the activities at work in the changing 
phenomena of Nature; but the ancient doctrine 
that the spirits are the ministers of God, carrying 
out His behests, on the analogy of the officers of 
State fulfilling the decrees of the sovereign, sur- 
vives, in a somewhat debased form, in the popular 
opinion which invests the earth and air with a 
numberless host of good and evil spirits or 
demons. 

The place of God . — In the earliest days of which 
we possess any record, Shang-ti, or God, appears 
to have occupied a chief place in the mind of 
China’s rulers, but at the beginning of the Chow 
dynasty ( 12th cent. B. c. ) we find the terms ‘ Heaven ’ 
and ‘ Earth ’ coming into prominence, representing 
the operations of God in Nature and Providence, 
and, as a consequence, Shang-ti is removed to a 
greater distance than that intimate relation in 
which he seems to have stood vis-d-vis his votaries 
in the earlier days. Later developments contri- 
buted towards the increasing of this distance, and 
the attitude of Confucius towards metaphysical 
and transcendental questions tended to widen the 
chasm. Chucius appears to have relegated God to 
a position of infinite remoteness and unknowable- 
ness, though he did not deny the possibility of 
there being an ultimate ruling power, of whose 
existence individual students must satisfy them- 
selves ; and he refers to the ‘ Great Examei',’ the 
‘Hoot of the Great Extreme,’ the ‘Heavenly 
decree which set in motion the primal elements,’ 
etc. His conviction seems to be that God, or the 
‘ Infinite,’ invested the Id, or vital essence, with 
His own Liy or Law, and then allowed the creation 
to develop itself spontaneously. He Himself taking 
no further active share in the affiiirs of Nature or 
of human life. Such a contention, indeed, was 
directly contrary to the earlier beliefs, and led 
Chucius, unwillingly, into conflict with the received 
opinions. He, however, steadily refused to discuss 
the matter, and insisted that every man should be 
‘ fully persuaded in his own mind ’ and make his 
own investigations. Here again the agnosticism 


of Chucius was unable to overcome the immemorial 
persuasion of his fellow-countrymen, that the 
‘ Supreme Kuler ’ interferes actively in tlio affairs 
of the nation, and sends forth His agents, imdud- 
ing spirits and sages, to fiillil His behests. Hence 
it happens that Shang-ti is still worshipped officially 
by the Emperors of China, and Heaven is invoked 
by the mass of the people, whilst the spirits are 
solicited to exert their influence on behalf of 
their petitioners. The theological concept has 
thus survived the philosophical," and, by a strange 
inconsistency, the materialism of Confucius and 
Chucius, as reiiresented by the modern Chinese 
literate, is exhibited in a country which , above all 
others, is remarkable for its active and almost 
frenzied addiction to the propitiation of spirits and 
demons. 

Litkraturts. — J. Leg-g-e, ‘ Yi-king,* in SBE^ voL xvi. [18S2] ; 
T. M'Clatchie, tr. of the works of the philosopher Ohoo- 
foo-tze in The Chinese Repository^ xviii. [Shanghai, 1874] ; cf. 
also the literature appended to art. CoxFUCius. 

W. Gilbert Walshe. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Chris- 
tian). — I. Early.— The early Christians were not 
seriously perplexed by questions of cosmogony. 
They had come into a heritage, whereby they 
had grown up into the current Palestinian- Jewish 
ideas of the origin and constitution of the world. 
Moreover, they looked out upon the world and the 
whole realm of Nature from the purely religious 
standpoint. ‘ In the beginning God ’ (Gn 1^) was 
the primary article of their faith. It was Jahweh, 
the God of Israel, "who had ‘ measured the waters in 
the hollow of his hand, and meted out heaven with 
the span, and comprehended the dust of the earth 
in a measure, and weighed the mountains in 
scales, and the hills in a balance. ... It is he 
that sitteth upon the circle of the earth . . . that 
stretclieth out the heavens as a curtain, and 
spreadeth them out as a tent to dwell in. ... I 
am Jahweh, and there is none else. ... I form 
the light, and create darkness : I make peace, and 
create evil. I, Jahweh, do all these things’ (Is 
4 Q 12-22 455-7p Psalms 8 and 104 express the same 
idea of the sole, benefloent creatorsliip of God, and 
in Psalms 33 and 148 creation by the spoken word 
is confidently expressed. The Book of Job is like- 
wise pervaded by this belief, and the same is true 
of Pr These seem to have been the jnimary 

sources from which the early Christians drew their 
conception of the material cosmos and God’s rela- 
tion to it. This simple religious view found free 
expression in their prayers : ‘ 0 Lord, tliou that 
didst make the heaven and the earth and the sea, 
and all that in them is ’ (Ac 4-^). And Jesus had 
expressed His faith in the same direct and simple 
way. To Him God was ‘ Lord of heaven and 
earth ’ (Mt 11^®), who ‘ maketh his sun to rise on 
the evil and the good, and sendeth rain on the just 
and the unjust ’ (Mt 5*^'^). His heavenly Father also 
feeds the birds of the heavens, and clothes the 
grass of the fields (Mt 6-®^’*). The disciples, like 
their Master, were absorbed in the thong ht of the 
loving care of God, and His gracious provision fox 
all His creatures. ‘In him,’ says St. Paul, ‘we 
livci and move, and have our being ’ (Ac 17'^^). 

But the profound and enduring impression whicli 
Jesus made upon His followers soon constrained 
them to associate Him with the Father in the 
work of creation. ^ It was He who had brought 
redemption from sin, and given them a glad new 
sense of sonsliip with God. But Lordship in the 
spiritual world must and did ultimately involve 
equal Lordship in the material world and in the 
whole realm of the Divine activity. This idea was 
early expressed by St. Paul, who says : ‘ To us 
there is one God, the FatJier, of whom are all 
things, and we unto him ; and one Lord, Jesus 
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Christ, through whom are all things, and we 
through him ’ (1 Co 8^) ; ‘ for in him [the Son] were 
all things created . . . things visible and things 
invisible . . . and he is before all things, and in 
him ail things consist ’ (Col ; cf. He 1^^*)* * By 
faith we unaerstand,’ says the author of the Ep. to 
the Hebrews, ‘ that the worlds have been framed by 
the word (p#ari) of God * (He 1 1®) . ‘ In the begin- 
ning was the Ijogos,* says St. John, ‘ and the 
Logos was with God, and the Logos was God . . . 
all things were made by him ’ (Jn H"® ; cf. Rev 4^^). 
The specific use of the word Logos by the Fourth 
Evangelist completed and confirmed a development 
which had been in progress for several decades, by 
which Jesus as the Son was definitely classed with 
God the Father, and associated with Him in the 
creation and government of both the visible and 
the invisible world. It also tended to reconcile 
and adjust the Christian faith to the late Jewish 
development of the concept ‘ wisdom ’ (Pr 8, Sir 24, 
Wis 8, and the like) and the current Hellenistic 
idea of the Logos (Book of Wisdom, Philo Judaeus, 
and the like). Christian cosmology henceforth 
was definitely related to the Person of Christ. 

But the tragic fate which overtook Jesus, and 
His own utterances concerning the machinations 
of the ‘prince of this world,’ together with His 
teachings regarding His ‘return,’ and the ‘ day of 
judgment,’ and the ‘last things,’ made a deex> and 
solemn impression upon His disciples. Everything 
seemed to constrain them to believe in the presence 
of an ojjposing Satanic power in tlie universe (Ac 5, 
8, 13; Rev 2^^ and oft.). St. Paul speaks of the 
‘ lawless one ’ . . . whose * coming is according to 
the working of Satan ’ (2 Th 2^^*) ; he declares that 
the ‘whole creation groaneth and travaileth in 
pain together until now’ (Ro 8*^^), and that ‘our 
wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but against 
the principalities, against the powers, against the 
world-rulers of this darkness, against the spiritual 
hosts of wickedness in the heavenly places ’ (Eph 
6^^). The Book of Revelation attempts to describe 
this great worid-draina, this duel between good 
and evil, and the final triumph of the ‘ Lamb that 
hath been slain.’ In this more or less incoherent 
and dualistic view of things, we have the out- 
cropping of Babylonian and Persian ideas, which 
for several generations had been occupying a large 
place in Jewish thought (see Test. Twelve Patri- 
archs ^ Bk. of Jubilees f Bk. of Enochs Assump. of 
Moses ; cf. Mt 41^*- Jn 123^, Ac 13^^ 

2 Co IP, Eph 22 6i», Ja 4^, 1 P 5®, He 2^^ 1 Jn 
and oft.). . Christian cosmology, accordingly, be- 
comes x^rofoundly afiected by the resurgence of 
Bab. -Pers. -Jewish ideas, and takes on a dualistic 
cast. 

The lapse into ‘ sins of the flesh ’ on the part of 
professing Christians, as well as the appalling 
moral corruption of environing paganism, gradually 
led to the conviction that sin has its primal seat in 
‘ the flesh.’ Here, again, we have the outcropping 
of ideas already rife in current Judaism and 
paganism. St. Paul’s teaching was more or less 
infected by the half -assumption of the physical 
basis of sin, and he exhibits a distinct tendency 
toward asceticism (Gal 1 Co Ro 

The whole trend of thought within the Christian 
Cliurch gradually became reactionary and ascetic. 
Some began to withdraw from marital and social 
relations and to ‘flee from the world.’ Asceticism 
entered as a constituent element into Christian 
ethics, and soon coloured the whole view of things, 
giving its character to contemporary cosmology. 
If evil is iniierent in matter, or, rather, if matter 
is inherently evil, the question of the creation and 
government of the world by an all -wise and bene- 1 
ficent God becomes seriously oomx>iicated. The | 
Christians were, as a rule, inclined to emphasize I 


the Genesis story of the ‘ Creation ’ and ‘Fail,’ and 
thereby to shield God from complicity in the intro- 
duction of evil into the universe. But there were 
other and diverse accounts of the origin of the 
cosmos and the entrance of evil into it. 

The Gnostics were not only the ‘ first Christian 
theologians,’ but the first cosmogonists and eos- 
mologists. Indeed, their primary concern was to 
discover and develop a theory of the cosmos which 
should shield the Supreme Being from all com- 
plicity in, or responsibility for, its creation, which 
seemed to them to involve also the production of 
evil. They, accordingly, assumed that the ma- 
terial cosmos arose through the more or less blind 
and perverse activity of the Demiurge, who was far 
removed from the Sux}reme God and the heavenly 
Pleroma. Although man was created by the Demi- 
urge, he yet received, through ‘ Sophia,’ sparks 
from the Divine nature, and is struggling to get 
free from his material bondage. Ascetic discipline 
is, accordingly, one of the means by which the 
Gnostic is to overcome * sin in the flesh,’ and secure 
salvation. Another means is the rational revela- 
tion which the Logos made to the world when He 
became manifest in the Christ. The ‘prince of 
this world ’ must be overthrown by the Supreme 
God, who has sent His Son to rescue men from 
their bondage to evil ( = In all these Gnostic 

views we have but the exaggeration or perversion 
of ideas that were then present in current Christian 
thought, and which had come as a heritage from 
Judaism and environing paganism. In other 
words, Gnosticism {q.v.) was hut an aberrant form 
of the Christian faith, and its crude and fantastic 
cosmologies were, after all, only abortive elforts to 
solve the riddle of the universe in a supposedly 
Christian fashion. The cosmic views of the Gnostics 
persisted in modified forms in Neo-Platonism {q.v . ) 
and in Manichaeism (g^.u.). 

The Apologists, contemporaries of the Gnostics, 
fell hack, as a rule, upon the simple ‘Creation’ 
and ‘ Fall ’ stories of Genesis, and thereby escaped 
the worst excesses. They also made ample use of 
the Platonic-Stoic-Philonian Logos idea, and em- 
phasized the mediatorship of the Logos in the 
work of creation. They were likewise surcharged 
with a belief in demons and opposing Satanic 
powers, but they looked forward to the destruction 
of the material cosmos and the overthrow of all 
hostile forces. Justin Martyr and Athenagoras 
speak of God as having fashioned the world out of 
formless material (t'X^y), but Tlieophilus declares 
that God created all things ex nihilo {i^ oi)k Bpreav). 
Each based his assumption uponGn 2-*** (Justin, 
Apol. i. 10, 20, 59, 67 ; Athenag. Apol. for Christ. 
15 ; Theophilus, Autol. i. 6, 7, 10, ii. 4, 6, 10 ; cf. 
Tatian, Addr. to Greeks^ 5 and 12; Aristides, 
Apol. 1 and 4). The Apologists, as a rule, thought 
of evil as inherent in matter, and accordingly were 
inclined towards asceticism ; but they preserved, to 
a degree, the simpler religious view of Apostolic 
times, which they derived mainly from the OT. 

Irenseus and Tertullian, Clem. Alex., Origen, 
and Hippolytus reject the Gnostic theory of the 
creation of the world by the Demiurge, and 
emphasize the function of the Logos-Son in the 
whole realm of the Divine activity. The NT 
writings are now quoted as authoritative Scrip- 
ture, but the OT is also heavily drawn upon to 
exx>lain God’s relation bo the cosmos. But, as was 
to be expected, these men were ‘ children of their 
own times,’ although seeking to pass on a heritage. 
Some of the earlier crudities were retained, espe- 
cially the belief in evil as somehow inherent in 
material things. With some slight aberrations, 
the Church Fathers of the 3rd cent, were true to 
the uuformulated cosmology of the OT and NT, 
coloured by the speculations of the Apologists 
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(Iren. c. Emr, i. iii. 6, x. If., xxii. 1, ll. x. and xi., 
V. xviii. ; Tert. adv, Merm. 29-34 and 45, adv, 
Prax, 19, adv. Marc» L 15 and 16; Clem. Alex. 
Str. vi 16; Origen, Prin,, PraBf., i. ii., ll. i. iii. 
ix., m. V., c. Cels, vi. 49-61, Com, in Joh, i. 17 and 
22; Hippol. PMl, i. If., c. JSfoet, 9-14; cf. Arnob. 
adv. Gent, ii. 58 ; Lactant. Div, Inst, ii. 10, vii. 5 ; 
Symh, Apostol,), 

Tbe Ixieene Fathers make no distinct advance 
upon the cosmology of their predecessors. Athan- 
asius refutes the neathen views of the origin and 
constitution of the universe (c. Gent, 6, 7, 29, 
36-40), and emphasizes the co-operation of the Son 
in the work of creation [c, Arianos, i. 22; 29, ii. 21). 
Eusebius, in his Prm;^, describes the cos- 

mologies of the Phoenicians, Egyptians, and Greeks 
(i. 6-11), and later expands the Creation-story of 
the Hebrews, quoting, in confirmation of his own 
views, from Philo, Origen, Dionysius Alex., Maxi- 
mus, Plato, and others (vii 10-22, viii 13 f., xi 
29-38, xiv. 23). Plato he assumes to have derived 
his knowledge of the creation and constitution of 
the universe from Moses. Eusebius then sets 
forth the teaching of the Stoics and Neo-PIatonists 
by extended quotations, testing always by the 
Genesis story. The standard exposition of Gn 1 
and 2 meets us in ^ Hexaemeron, But the 
treatment here is homiletical and fervently re- 
ligious. In this we are reminded of the early 
Christian view of things (NT ; Clem. Rom. 20 and 
33 ; Herm.-Pa^jf. Vis. i. 3, 4, iii. 4, 1 ; Didache, 3 
and 10). 

Augustine has only incidental allusions to cos- 
mology’', but is chiefly interested in defending the 
Creator from complicity in the origin of evil. This 
he does by assuming that sin has its principal 
seat in the will. Rebellion against God on the 
part of both angels and men was the beginning of 
sin and the cause of ' all our woes, with loss of 
Eden’ {Conf, vii. 6-7, 9, 15-20, xii. 7, 8, 12, 15-29, de 
Civ, Dei, xi. 4, 6-23, xii. 10-15). The eschatological 
element, which was so prominent in Apostolic 
times, has practically disappeared in Augustine. 
It began to wane at the opening of the 2nd cent. , 
and diminished as the Church became established 
in the Empire and set about to conquer the world. 
In other respects the cosmological elements remain 
in about the same proportions. 

The picture which the early Christians made for 
themselves of the cosmos and its related parts is 
not easily portrayed. The earth is, of course, 
central in their universe, and is surrounded and 
sustained from beneath by the chaotic watery 
abyss. Above is the firmament, which supports 
the heavens as a fixed vault, furnishing a path for 
the sun and all the planets. Beyond and above 
the firmament are the fixed stars, and all the hosts 
of heaven. The waters above the firmament are 
separated by it from the waters beneath, and serve 
as a fountain to refresh the earth with timely 
showers. Sheol, or Hades, was placed beneath the 
earth, and served as the prison-house, or waiting- 
place, for departed spirits. The cosmos as a whole 
was conceived as having been created for the sake 
of man and the heavenly intelligences, and as ruled 
over in wisdom and righteousness. It reveals the 
glory of God, and interprets His majesty and 
eternal Divinity. 

Litbraturk. — E. W. Moiler, Gesch. derKomwl, indergrieeli, 
Kirche, Halle, 1860 ; R. B. Kiibel, ‘ Zur ethischen Lehre vom 
Kosmos und Askese,* in Neue Kirehl, ZeiUehr, i. (1890) 100 f. ; 
E. Zeller, Philos, der Gr,^, Leipzig, 1892 1, iii. ; A. Harnack, 
Hist, of JDogma^ Eng. fcr. 1894-99, ii. 202 f.,247f. ; F. Katten- 
busch, Das apostoL Symb., Leipzig, 1900, ii. 615 f,, 622 f., etc. ; 
C. R. Beasley, Dawn of Mod. Geog., London, 1897, i. 273 t ; 
HDBi art. ‘ Cosmogony’; PRE% artt. ‘Schopfung’ and ‘Welt’ ; 
Vacant, Diet, de ThAol. Cath., Paris, 1905, art. ‘Creation.’ 

E. K. Mitchell. 

2 , Mediaeval and modern. — In the period from 
the fall of the Roman Empire to the 10th cent- 


there was little thought upon these sabjects. The 
leaders of the Church were content to follow the 
teachings of the Fathers, and Augustine’s inter- 
pretation of the formation of the world was accepted 
without question. The first one to depart from 
the accepted belief, or to try to explain it in a 
philosophical way, was John Scotus Erigena. In 
his study of the writings of Dionysius he became 
acquainted with Neo-Platonic ideas, and he tried 
to apply these to the Biblical account of Creation. 
He departed from the views of the Fathers by 
bringing in the theory that all things emanate from 
God. His views are expressed in his book entitled 
Concernmg the Division of Nature, including under 
‘Nature ’ the sum-total of existence. Nature in 
this sense is divided into four species ; that 'which 
creates and is not created; that which is created 
and creates ; that which is created and does not 
create; that which neither creates nor is created. 
The first of these — that which creates and is not 
created — is God as the essence, source, and sub- 
stance of all things, the one Being who truly 
exists. Erigena’s view is pantheistic, in that he 
teaches that God created the world out of His ovm 
essence. He held to an all-including unity be- 
cause God is all. It was easy for him to reconcile 
his apparent pantheism with the teaching of 
the Church, by saying that the Divine essence 
"was the nothing out of which the world was 
created. 

Through the Middle Ages the Schoolmen gave 
little attention to the subject of Creation. They 
were content to accept the views which had been 
handed down to them, and those who failed to 
do this were sure to come into conflict with the 
Church authorities. It was agreed that the uni- 
verse came into being and was sustained and 
overned by the Divine will. Whether the six 
ays of Creation were days of twenty-four hours 
each was open to some discussion ; but two points 
must be agreed to by the orthodox, viz. that the 
universe was created out of nothing, and that it 
was not from eternity, but had a beginning in 
time. The most profound thinker on this subject 
in the mediseval period was Anselm of Canterbury, 
who modified the traditional views by the intro- 
duction of Platonic ideas. He explains {Monolog, 
ix.) the meaning of the expression ex nihilo .\iy 
saying that there is no way by which anything can 
he made by another unless it previously exists in 
the mind of the one making it. Before creation 
things existed eternally, from God and in God, as 
ideas. They did not exist as individuals, hut in 
the sense that God foresaw and predestined that 
they -would be made. They were in the Divine 
mind as an example, similitude, or rule of what 
was to be made. Before the making of the uni- 
verse it was in the thought of the Supreme Being, 
hut no material existed out of which it was to 
he made. Yet it was not nothing in its relation 
to the reason of the One making. By reasoning 
in this -way Anselm is able to reconcile his philo- 
sophical views with the accepted interpretation of 
the account given in Genesis. There is one pas- 
sage {Cur Dens Homo, i. 18) in which he implies 
that perhaps the six days of Creation were difieient 
from the days with which we are acquainted. 
Thomas Aquinas discusses the subject at consider- 
able length, but adds little to the current views. 
He accepts the Biblical cosmology, admitting that 
there is room for a difference of opinion about the 
six days. Like Albertus Magnus, he teaches that 
Creation was a miracle which cannot be com- 
prehended by the natural reason. He believed 
that it was not possible to demonstrate that 
matter was not eternal, deprecating the eftbrts of 
other men to make the temporal character of the 
material universe a matter that could be proven. 
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He taught that it was an article of faith to believe 
that the world was created in time. 

Contemporary with the Scliooluien were the 
various heretical sects, dillering in some respects 
from the orthodox in their views of the creation 
and government of the world. The most divergent 
from the commonly accepted views were the 
dnalistic sects, which at the same time claimed to 
be Christian. They went by various names, such 
as Cathari, Albigenses, and so on. They seem to 
have gained their heretical views from contact 
with the religions of the East, where dualism was 
very common at the time. In general they held 
that there were two xirinciples, or spirits, or 
creators, which had to do with the making of the 
universe visible and invisible. These two were 
the good and the evil, and both were from eternity, 
though some held that the evil spirit was originally 
good and had fallen from his first estate. The 
evil spirit was the author of the OT, and the 
maker of all visible Nature. He had created man 
as a physical being, and was the cause of all 
natural phenomena and all disorders in Nature. 
The good spirit was the author of tlie NT. He 
was also the creator of the human soul, which had 
been captured and imprisoned by the evil spirit. 

In the later Middle Ages there arose various 
schools of Mystics. Some of tliese were heretical 
and frankly pantheistic. Others, like Master 
Eckhart, considered themselves orthodox Chris- 
tians, bnt were unable to escape the suspicion 
of pantheism. Eckhart was in agreement with 
Aquinas in Ms belief that there existed from 
eternity a world of ideas distinct from the world 
of creatures. He explained what seemed to Ms 
contemporaries to he pantheism, by saying that 
creatures are made in time and out oi nothing, and 
that they existed from eternity in God in the same 
sense that a work of art exists in the mind of the 
artist before it takes material form. The exist- 
ence of the creation from all time was in the 
Divine reason. God exists in created visible ob- 
jects as their essence. The external world is but 
fche reflexion of the innermost essence of God. 

The modern Roman Catholic Church holds to 
the teaching of Aquinas, but allows a difference of 
opinion on unimportant points. What a Roman 
Catholic must believe to-day in regard to cosmology 
and cosmogony is defined by the Vatican Decrees. 
The Council declared against the statement that 
matter alone exists, and in opposition to the view 
that the substance and essence of God and of all 
things are one and the same ; also in opposition to 
the view that finite things, both corporeal and 
spiritual, or at least spiritual, have emanated from 
the Divine substance, or that the Divine essence 
by the manifestation and evolution of itself became 
all things, or that God is universal or indefinite 
Being, which, by determining itself, constitutes 
the universality of things. The positive statement 
by the Council was that God from the very begin- 
ning of time produced out of nothing the world 
and all things noth spiritual and corporeal. 

The Protestant position, as given in the earlier 
creeds, is merely a paraphrase of the cosmology 
found in Genesis. The Westminster Confession 
states : ‘ It pleased God in the beginning to make 
or create^ out of nothing the world and all things 
thercdn in the space of six days’ (iv. 1). The 
Belgic Confession is more explicit: *We believe 
that the Father by the Word created of nothing 
the heavens, the earth, and all creatures, as it 
seemed good unto Him, giving unto every creature 
its being, shape, forms, and several offices to serv'e 
its creator.’ ' We believe that He doth also uphold 
and govern them by His infinite power for the 
service of mankind to the end that man may serve 
His God’ (Art, xii.}. 


There is, of course, no authoritative statement 
for Protestantism relating to Cixristian cosmology 
and cosmogony. With the freedom of investiga- 
tion which characterizes modern Protestantism, 
there are many divergent views. Some still hold 
to the statements of tlie older creeds, and believe 
that the conclusions of science have nothing to do 
with religion. The extreme holders of this position 
maintain that the world was made in six days of 
twenty-four hours each, but this view has a decreas- 
ing number of adherents. Others believe that the 
account of Creation given in Genesis is strictly 
scientific, and that the statements there founcl 
correspond in a minute degree to the facts of 
^ geology. Others consider that the account in 
Genesis agrees with the facts only in a general 
I way. Others regard the account as a myth or 
legend corresponding to the Creation stories in 
j Assyrian and Babylonian literature. The only 
I points upon which modern Protestants agree are 
1 that God is the source of the universe ; that it 
came into being as a result of the free exercise of 
His will; and that it is continually under His 
care and control. 

See also art. Ceeation. 

Literature.— Aquinas, Stun. Theol . ; T. Harper, The Meta- 
physics of the School, 1879; art. ‘Creation,’ in Diet, de TMol. 
Gath. ixi. 2079-2093. See also ‘Creation’ in J. Agar Beet, A 
Manual of Theology, 1906 ; W. Adams Brown, Christian Theo- 
logy in Outline, 1907 ; W. N. Clarke, An Outline of Christian 
Theology, 1B98; 1. A. Dorner, A System of Chr. Doctrine, 
Bug. tr. 1880-82 ; G. P. Fisher, Mist, of Chr. Doctrine, 1896 ; 
C. Harris, Fro Fide, 1905 ; C. Hodge, Systematic Theology, 
1872-73 ; W. G. T. Shedd, Dogmatic Theology, 1SS9-94 ; H. C. 
Sheldon, A Mist, of Chr. Doctrine, 1886; A. H. Strong, 
Systematic Theology, 1907-9; T. B. Strong, A Manual of 
Theology^, 1903. C. M. GEER. 

^ COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY {Egyp- 
! tian). — We shall here divide this subject into 
three stages; (1) earth-myths, (2) sun-myths, (3) 

! theology. 

I, Earth-myths.-— The attention of primitive 
man was naturally first directed to explaining 
tangible Nature — the earth, the sea, and the 
mists which lay on the land. The most ele- 
mentary distinction between racial views is the 
sex of the earth and of the abyss or sea, which 
from its blueness was naturally thought to be of 
the same nature as the blue sky — the heavenly 
ocean. In Egypt the sky (Nut) was feminine, the 
land (To) was masculine. Exceptionally in the 
13th cent. B.C., when Semitic influence was 
strongest, the sexes were reversed, as in Hebrew 
shmnaywi ( ' heavens ’) is masculine, and ^tdamdh 
(‘ earth’) is feminine. Similarly in Babylonia, Ka 
(the deep) and Ami (the sky) are masculine, while 
Damldna (the land) is feminine. The same attri- 
bution is adopted by Greek, Latin, and German, 
and in the New Zealand mythology. Egypt was, 
therefore, exceptional in the sex of land and sky. 

These elements of land and water were thought 
to have been evolved in the primal chaos of the 
universal ocean (Nu or Nun), when ‘not yet was 
the heaven, not yet the earth, men were not, not 
yet born were the gods, not yet was death’ 
(Pyramid of Pepy I., 1. 663). 

This idea passed to Hesiod, along with the same sexes as hi 
Egji'pt: 

‘ From chaos were generated Erebos (inasc.) and black 
Night (fern.), 

And from Night again were generated Ether and Day, 
Whom she brought forth, having conceived from the em- 
brace of Erebos.’ 12311) 

He probably derived it through the Sidonians, who, Damaseius 
asserts, ‘ before all things place Chronos, and Pot,hos, and 
Omichlgs. And by a connexion between Pofchos and Oinicbles, 
as the two principles, are generated Aer and Aura.’ This view 
then seems to have prevailed in the eastern Mediterranean. 

The liftiug of the watery mists, which are 
seen rising each morning from the Nile, the part- 
ing of them from the earth and the raising of 
them to the sky, was a work variously attributed 
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to Ka (the sun) or Sliu (the atmosphere). The 
heaven (Nut) was forced apart from the earth 
(Keb or Seb) ; and usually Shu is represented 
uphoMing Nut over his head. 

Similarly in Kew Zealand, the earth and heaven clave together 
in the darkness, and had produced gods and men. The gods 
try to part them, but cannot until the god and father of 
forests, birds, and insects strives*, ‘his head is now firmly 
planted on his mother the earth, his feet he raises up and rests 
against his father the skies, he strains his back and limbs with 
mighty effort. Now are rent apart Kangi and Papa, and with 
cries and groans of woe they shriek aloud. ... It was the fierce 
thrusting of Tane which tore the heaven from the earth, so that 
they were rent apart, and darkness was made manifest, and so 
was the light ’ (d, Qxejf JPolynes, MytkoLy Lond, 1855 [reprint, 
P*33)' 

In Egypt it was similarly assumed that Seb and Nut 
had produced Ba or Shu before they were separated. 

2. Sun-myths. — The genesis of the sun (Ka) is 
variously attributed to Seb and to Nut. . Accord- 
ing to one view, Ka was * the egg of the great 
cackler,’ Seb being, by a play on words, eq^uated 
with the goose. In another view, Ka was born as 
a calf of the celestial cow, or child of the sky- 
goddess ; and this may be the motive for regarding 
the sky as feminine. Another, and a more general, 
view, when the theologic frame of creation came 
forward, was to posit the formation of Ka direct 
from the chaos Nun, and so make him an ancestor 
of Seb and Nut. Probably this view was that of 
the Heliopolitan Ka-worshippers, as distinct from 
the older Seh- and Nut-worshippers in the Nile 
valley. Ka came into being ‘while as yet there I 
was no heaven, . . . and there was nothing that 
was with Mm in that place where he was . . . rest- 
ing in the waters of Nun, and he found no place 
where he could stand ’ (Erman, Bdigioriy p. 26). Ka 
then united with his own shadow, and from his seed 
created Shu and Tefnut, in the midst of the chaos. 
Shu certainly represents space or air, symbolized 
by an ostrich feather ; Tefnut represents moisture. 
From Shu and Tefnut were born Seb ahd Nut; 
and from them, in turn, the Osiride family, and 
mankind. 

The heaven Avas regarded as an ocean parallel 
with that on earth. It was on the heavenly ocean 
that the sun, the moon, and the stars sailed in 
ships each day and night. To explain the sun’s i 
re-appearing in the morning, they supposed a 
nocturnal ocean beneath the world, on which the 
sun sailed as by day. The dead were, on this 
view, considered as joining the boat of Ka, and 
sailing, under his protection, through the hours of 
the night as well as of the day. 

3. Theology. — The gods associated with creation ' 
are many. KhnumUy ‘ the Shaper,’ Avho shapes 
living things on his potter’s wheel, ‘ created all 
that is, he formed ail that exists, he is the father 
of fathers, the mother of mothers . . . hefasMoned 
men, he made the gods, he was father from the be- 
ginning ... he is the creator of the heaven, the 
earth, the under world, the water, the mountains 
... he formed a male and a female of all birds, 
fishes, wild beasts, cattle, and of all worms’ 
(Wiedemann, HDB^ voL v. p. 179^). He is 
figured always with the ram’s head, to signify his 
creative power, and was w’orshipped at the source 
of the Nile — ^the cataract. Ft ah, ‘the Great 
Artificer,’ the Demiurge, shapes the sun- and 
moon-eggs on his potter’s wheel; he is the god 
of law and order who created all things by Maaty 
truth or exactness. Osiris ‘ formed with his hand 
the earth, its water, its air, its plants, all its 
cattle, all its birds, all its winged fowl, all its 
reptiles, all its quadrupeds.’ This is the develop- 
ment of the primitive idea of Osiris as a god of 
vegetation. Amon-Ua also, on the growth of his 
worship when Thebes was the capital, became 
‘the father of the gods, the fashioner of men,’ 
and all other things (see Wiedemann, loc. 
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Thoth, according to Hexmopolite legend, Avhen 
in the chaos of Nun, created Seb and Nut by his 
word;^ and they were pai'ted asunder at Her- 
mopolis. This creation by the word was the 
highly spiritualized idea of later times, and is 
seen in the Kore Kosmou {500 B.C.), Avliere Thoth- 
Hermes is first of the gods. 

Other sky-gods are Anhm% ‘ He Avho goes above,’ 
god of Theni or Girgeh ; and Horns as the sky, 
supported by four pillars Avho are the four sons of 
Horns. The mixtures of ideas in later times are so 
complex, and so combined with the theology, that 
we cannot touch on them here. Our object has 
been to shoAv the primitive ideas, and tW various 
nuclei of thought Avhich were combined. 

Litbraturb. — ^A. Wiedemann, Relig, of the Aific* Egyptiansy 
Loud. 1897, also bis art. in BDBy vol. v. pp. 176-197; G 
Ma.sperOj JOawn of Civilization^ En^. tr., Lond. 1894; A 
Erman, Hatidhook of Egyptimv Religion^ Eng. tr.. Loud. 1907. 

W. M. Flinders Petrie. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Greek). 
—Since the word ‘ cosmogony ’ describes the origin 
of the universe by the figure of birth, it suggests 
to us in the first instance accounts of a mainly 

E oetic and mythological kind. Yet science also 
as its fairy tales, and one Avho sought for infor- 
mation about Greek cosmogonies might not un- 
reasonably look for some account of that, for 
example, Avhicli is contained in the TimcBus, If 
this be introduced, so should those of one or two 
other philosophical systems. We propose, there- 
fore, to deal first with what may be called the 
poetic cosmogonies, and afterwards Avith the philo- 
sophical. We shall devote rather more space to 
the former, as being probably less familiar to most 
readers. In the case of the latter, we shall take 
three typical examples, describe them briefiy, and 
try to snow the place of each in the history of 
Greek thought as to the relation between God and 
the world. 

I. FOMTlCAh CQBMOQOmES.—l. Homer.— We 
find in Homer not a complete cosmogony, but 
ideas of a cosmogonical kind, or, rather, of a 
geogonical, as all he is concerned about is the 
world in which Ave live. In II. xiv. 246, Oceanus is 
the father of all the gods, and in xiv. 201 

he is the father, and Tethys the mother. The 
latter name is usually derived (F. Lukas, Kos- 
mogomen, 'p. 154 n.) from B^a-daiy ‘to suck’ 

‘nurse ’). Tethys will then symbolize the suckling 
mother, Earth. But behind these Nature-powers 
stands a third still more august, the goddess Night. 
In H. xiv. 244, Zeus is referred to as younger, in- 
deed, but more potent, than Oceanus ; Night, on 
the other hand, even Zeus fears to oflend {ib. 259 if.). 
Lukas, therefore, folloAVs Damascius (6th cent, 
A.D. ), our chief authority on the first principles 
of the Greek cosmogonies, in supposing that, for 
Homer, Night was the supreme geogonical con- 
ception (Damasc. irepl Trpiirroov c. 124, ed. Kopp, 
1826, p. 382). 

2, Oldest Orphic cosmogony, — To this head 
Lukas refers those fundamental conceptions which 
in various fragmentary notices are directly as- 
cribed to Orpheus. Not the least evidence of their 
antiquity is their practical identity with what we 
have found in Homer. Eudemus the Peripatetic 
declared, according to Damascius [lx. ), that Ori^heus 
made his beginning with Night. John Lydus (6th 
cent. A.D. ) stated that Orpheus’ three first principles 
were: Night, Earth, Heaven (Lobeck, Aglaoph. 
1829, i. 494). Plato, again, quotes a couplet as 
from Orpheus, describing Oceanus and Tethys as 
the first wedded pair {Crat. 492 B), while he in- 
forms us in the Timoens (41 A) that Oceanus and 
' Tethys Avere the ofispring of Earth and Heaven. 

I As the former statement is expressly referred to 
; Orpheus, we may be sure that he had the same 
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real or fancied authority for the latter. In this j 
Orphic cosmogony, it will be seen, Oceanus and | 
Tetliys are a degree less venerable than in Homer j 
Earth and Heaven are the older pair. Yet the 
diderence is iiisignilicant, and here, as in Homer, 
Night is the supreme conception. According to 
Gruppe {Griech, CulU^ etc., 1887, i. 613 f,), the cos- 
mogony of II, xiv. was borrowed from the Orphic. 
But the question of tlieir relation is an extremely 
difficult one, which cannot be discussed here. 

3. Hesiod.-— In the introduction to hSBTh&ogony, 
Hesiod actually names Earth, Heaven, and Night 
— the reputed Orphic trinity — as the sources of the 
gods (verses 106-107) ; and one feels that, whatever 
its origin, he is using a familiar and probably 
already ancient formula. But, at the outset of the 
poem proper, he proceeds to give us what in fact, 
though not in name, is a cosmogony of Ms own 
(verses 116-136). Its outline is as follows : In the 
beginning was Chaos, after whom, on the one 
hand, came Gaia and Eros, and, on the other, 
Erebus and Night. Erebus and Night were the 
parents of ^ther (or Light) and Day, Gaia of 
nerself produced, first Uranus (Heaven), that he 
miglit be a cover to her round about, and that she 
might be a secure dwelling-place for the gods ; and 
after him the mountains ana seas. Lastly, mating 
with Uranus, she became mother of all the §ods, 
except the few who sprang from Erebus and Night. 

At the top, then, of Hesiod^s cosmogony stands 
Chaos. Its meaning has been variously interpreted 
by ancient no less than by modern commentators. 
It has been taken for Water, Air, Fire, and Space 
(cf. for ref. Lukas, qp. cit. p. 157 f.). Etymology 
has been appealed to in each case. But no deriva- 
tion seems more probable than that from or xo-v 
(the root of ‘ta gape,’ 3jat, 

hiscOy hiahis, etc.). Thus we get the meaning of 
Space, and this further accords with the manner in 
wliich Hesiod seems to have arrived at his first 
principle, viz. by abstraction. In pondering the 
origin of the universe, he thinks away one by one 
its various contents, until he reaches Space as 
the final presupposition of all things. As Time 
comes first in the Piioenieian cosmogony given by 
Eudemus, and, as we shall see, in some Greet 
cosmogonies, so does Space in this of Hesiod. 
Zeller {Pre-Socr, Phil. i. 88 f.) agrees with Lukas 
that Space was Hesiod’s first principle, and that he 
reached it by abstraction, but thinks that Hesiod 
pictured it ‘ as an immeasurable, waste, and form- 
less mass,’ while Lukas understands by it the mere 
unlimited void. 

On the next cosmogonical stage we have two 
pairs, of which the first is Gaia and Eros. Gaia is 
Earth, not however as an element, but as a vaguely 
conceived mass. There is, at first sight, something 
detached about the appearance of Eros. He enters 
the stage with the others, but seems to perform no 
role. But the reason is that he is a potency rather 
than a person. He is the soul of all the unions 
here recorded. He is the Eros, not of art, but of 
early local cult like that at Tliespim (Pans. ix. 
27. 1), who was life and love in one, and was taken 
over by the Orpines (cf. Gomperz, Gr, Thinkers^ 
i, 89, and, for the connexion of Eros with the 
Orpliics, J. Harrison, to Gr. Relig, ch. xii.). 

We are not told lioio Gaia and Eros came into 
being. They may symbolize matter and spirit, 
but they are not derived from Chaos as a higher 
principle. Tire ruling principle of the cosmogony 
is not that of cause and effect, hut that of sequence 
in time. only hear tliat Gaia and Eros came 
afterwards (fetra). And the same is doubtless 
true of the second pair, Erebus and Night. They 
are said to have come iK Xdeosy hut the may be 
merely local (Space being referred to), or temporal, 
or both. Accordingly Gaia, Eros, Erebus, and 


Night occupy together the second cosmogonical 
stage. 

A step further removed from Chaos are jEther 
and Bay, who are children of Erebus and Night. 
So the unrelieved darkness gives place to the suc- 
cession of night and day. Earth also at this stage 
gives birth to Heaven, that he may shield her 
with his vault, to the mountains also and the seas ; 
and then, wdien all is ready for their reception. 
Earth and Heaven become tiie parents of the gods. 

In Hesiod’s cosmogony there is no real attempt 
to explain the causes of tilings. But it has, accord- 
ing to Lnkas, two elements of speculative worth— 
the conception of purpose in creation (the pro- 
vision of a safe home for the gods), and the 
reaching by which the poet goes back 

to Space, and then step by step reconstructs the 
world. 

Passing by Acusilaus, a prose chronicler of the 6 th 
cent., and, like Hesiod, a native of Boeotia, whose 
cosmogony, contained in Bamascius, resembles 
Hesiod’s, and has also a marked Orphic colouring 
(Lukas, op. cit. pp. 162-163), we come next to — 

4. Pherecydes.— He was a native of Syros, but 
lived at Athens at the court of Pisistratus (6th 
cent. B.C.). At Athens ‘he founded an Orphic 
community, though how far he was the disciple 
and prophet of the Orphic doctrines we are hardly 
able to say ’ (Gomperz, op. cit. i. 86), His own work 
has been lost, but numerous notices, which have 
come down to us from ancient times, and which 
relate to various parts of his cosmogony, enable us 
to form, though with reserve on some disputed 
points, a tolerably full as well as reliable estimate 
of his system. According to both Bamascius (c. 
124, ed. Kopp, p. 384) and Biog. Laert. (i. 119), 
Pherecydes derived the universe from three first 
principles— Zas (=Zeus), Chronos, and Chtlionia 
(or Chthon), At the summit of the cosmogony, 
then, stands Zeus. He is probably best regarded 
as a purely spiritual princime (so, e.g.y Arist. Met. 
xiv. 4, 1091a, and many modems, but cf. e.g. Zeller, 
qp. citA, 91), so fax as mind was consciously dis- 
tinguished from matter at that early date. The 
spiritual interpretation is confirmed by the State- 
men t of Proclus (5th cent. A.D.) — which at the same 
time presents a new and interesting phase of the 
cosmogony — that the Zeus of Pherecydes changed 
himself into Eros when he meant to create the 
world {Ti7n. 155). Zeus as such, therefore, stands 
outside the world ; he is the principle of supreme 
might. Chronos, the second member of the trinity, 
naturally denotes the Time, in which everything 
happens, and occupies an analogous position to 
Space in Hesiod’s cosmogony. Lastly, Chthonia 
must be taken to mean either primary matter 
(Lukas, op. cit. p. 170) or the Earth-spirit (Gomperz, 
op. cit. i. 88). 

Some of the ancients asserted that toaier was Pherecydes' first 
principle ; bnt this conflicts not only with Dio^. Laert, bnt with 
the more detailed account of the cosmogony given in Damascius. 
A full discussion of this obscure and difficult question will be 
found in Lukas, Gp. cit. pp. 168-170, or Zeller, op, cit. i. 93-91 n. 

As regards the relation of the three principles to 
one another, Bamascius implies that Zeus was in 
some sense first; but his exposition is purely Neo- 
Flatonic. It is safer, therefore, to trust the more 
objective Biogenes, according to whom the three 
first principles of Plierecydes were alike eternal 
{^crap del). 

The cosmogony begins when Chronos produces 
from his seed Fire, Air, and Water, who then in 
turn beget the five families of the gods. Tims gods 
and elements alike are the offspring of Time. And 
now Zeus-Eros plans to create the world. But at 
this stage, according to Max. Tjiius (Dissert, xxix. 
p. 304, ed. Davis ; cf. also Celsus ap. Origen c. Cels. 
vi 42, a^.), a fearful conflict intervenes betwixt 

Cronos (not to be confused with Chronos) and the 
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dragon Opliionens for the lordship of Nature. 
Only when Cronos wins; and the dragon is cast into 
the sea can Zeus set ah<?iit his creative task. The 
episode is not quite of a piece with the cosmogony, 
since Zeus is from eternity, — there is no Cronos 
before him. But there is no reason to doubt that 
Fherecydes employed the myth. Perhaps, as Philo 
of By bins states {ap. Eus. Frcep, Ev. i. 10, 33), he 
borrowed it from the Phoenicians. In any case the 
meaning is clear : before the ordered world, the 
KSorpLosj can be established, a victory must be won 
over the forces of disorder. 

The final stage is related by Clem. Alex. {Strom, 
vi. 621 A) ; ‘Fherecydes tne Syrian says : Zas 
makes a mantle, large and fair, and broiders on it 
earth and ocean and ocean’s dwellings.’ Again he 
speaks {ih, 642 A) of ‘ the winged oak and the em- 
broidered mantle that rests upon it.’ The ‘ winged 
oak ’ is no doubt ‘ the earth floating freely in space ’ 
— a conception lately introduced by Anaximander 
(Gomperz, op, cit, i, 89). The rest of the imagery 
explains itself. 

Points of likeness between the cosmogonies of 
Fherecydes and Hesiod will readily occur to the 
reader. Here we only note points in which Phere- 
cydes marks an advance. In the first place, Zeus, 
according to the interpretation here followed, and 
even on the lower, is a more spiritual conception 
than Chaos (Space). In the second, there is a cer- 
tain suggestion of science in the cosmogony. The 
four elements are named before the formation of 
the world. So far, indeed, as our accounts go, 
Fherecydes does not work the suggestion out. On 
the other hand, he clearly treated Eros (Love) as a 
cosmical principle, and one cannot but suspect that, 
if his whole work had reached us, we should have 
found that Zeus-Eros used the elements as materials 
for his creative task. 

Damascius (c. 124, ed. Kopp, p. 385) gives a frag- 
ment of a cosmogony by the Cretan Epimenides 
(c. 600 B.O.). In this cosmogony we meet for the 
first time among the Greeks the doctrine of the 
World-Egg. But it is little more than mentioned, 
and so we shall pass at once to give some account 
of the later Orphic cosmogonies, in which it plays 
a prominent part. 

S. Later Orphic cosmogonies. — In a former 
section we dealt with certain thouglits about the 
origin of the world which were ascribed to 
Orpheus, but here we are dealing with entire 
systems. They are highly mystical and panthe- 
istic, and, though fanciful and grotesque, are most 
naturally referred to a period of religious and 
philosophical syncretism. Hence some critics like 
Zeller {op. cit. i. 100 ft*.) refuse to regard any of 
them as earlier than the 1st or 2nd cent. B.C. 
Others, however, assign a much earlier date to the 
one which Damascius tells us was contained in 
the current ‘ Hhapsodies,’ and which he describes as 
the usual Orphic theology. Thus 0. Gruppe (in 
Hoscher, s.v, ‘Orpheus’) argues strongly, but 
cautiously, in favour of the view that it was formed 
in the 6th cent. B.o. on the basis of a still earlier 
Orphic myth. To this system we now turn our 
attention. 

(1) Rhapsodist cosmogony . — This includes what 
the Orphics taught both about the Divine nature 
and about its rdation to the world. The fullest 
account of the former is contained in Damascius 
(c. 123, ed. Kopp, p. 380). He must, indeed, be 
used with caution, owing to his Neo-Platonic bias. 
Lukas points this out, but thinks he may be trusted 
for the number, sequence, and names of his first 
principles. In this he seems to go too far, but, 
if we combine all that is essential in Damascius 
with what we learn from other sources, especially 
Orphic fragments (for which cf. Gruppe, Lc. p, 
1139), we reach the following result, which will be 
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found in essential agreement with what, for ex- 
ample, is contained in Zeller (c?j9. cit.i. 104) or in 
Gruppe (in Eoscher, s.v, ‘ Phanes ’). At the summit 
of the system stands Chronos (Time), Next come 
JBther (Bright, fiery substance, of. ‘Stoic cosmogony ’ 
below) and Chaos (Space). Lukas observes that, 
though Time is named before Space, it is not 
viewed as producing it, but merely as the active 
principle, while Space receives that which arises in 
Time (but cf. Zeller, l,c,). After iEtlier and Chaos 
comes the Egg, which is viewed sometimes as the 
ofl*sprmg of Chronos and iEther (fr. 53), sometimes 
as that of ^ther and Chaos (Proclus, Tim, i. 138). 
In either case it springs from JSther, and is thus, 
as Lukas calls it, an Egg of Light. Damascius else- 
where describes it as ^pydcpeov^ ‘ silver- white. ’ And 
it deserves the name, not only because it was 
formed from the li^t of heaven, but because from 
it, as we shall see, Phanes, the light of the world, 
proceeded. Finally, there issues from the Egg the 
first Orphic god. Damascius, who favours trinities, 
calls him Phanes-Eiicapmus-Metis, which is gene- 
rally interpreted ‘ Light, Life-giver, Counsel.’ But, 
above all, he is Phanes, ‘ Light,’ who becomes at 
will the light of reason, the light of life, and — for 
he is also Eros — the light of love. As first-born of 
the gods he is Protogonos. There is something 
sublime in these conceptions. But Phanes was 
also ‘ polymorphic, a beast-mystery god,’ a creature 
monstrous and grotesque, as in the fragment quoted 
by Proclus {Tim. ii. 130) : 

‘ Heads had he many, 

Head of a ram, a bull, a snake, and a bright-eyed lion ’ 

(J. Harrison, op. oit. p, 661 ). 

Such was the Orphic doctrine of the Divine 
nature. It had one feature which, according to 
Lukas, gave ^jeculative value to the^ Ehapsodist 
cosmogony. This is the effort to explain the origin 
of life. While many cosmogonies hepn with a 
Divine being, the Orphic sees in his God the 
last stage in the evolution of life out of the life- 
less. 

We have next to consider Phanes’ relation to 
the world. He had in him all the forces, or 
cTTripfiLara,, out of which it sprang. Hence, though 
he was sometimes called its creator, he was 

f enerally thought of as having given it birth. 

'he idea took the form of a theogony, in wdiich 
the successive dynasties of gods represent the 
successive stages in the evolution of the world. 
In this process, part of the god became the world’s 
life ; with the other he withdrew as sun into the 
heavens, where only Night could look on him, 
•while his splendour amazed the other gods. But 
wdien Zeus attained to sovereignty he devoured 
Phanes. Thus the old order was dissolved, but 
thus also Zeus became the sum of all things. He 
became Phanes (see next section), and from him a 
new race of gods, a new world, sprang. In his 
son, Dionysos, the god of the mysteries, Phanes 
was born again. Like Phanes, Zeus became the 
world — Zeds Ke^aXifjf Zeds pLicrca, Acbs 5’ iK srdvra 
rirvKTaL (fr. 123), — but, like Phanes also, he dwelt 
apart, for his mind was the ether (Gruppe, in 
Eoscher, s.v. ‘Orpheus’ and ‘ Phanes ’j Pauly- 
Wissowa, s.v. ‘ Orpheus ’ j Zeller, op. cit. p. 104 f. ; 
J. Adam, Relig. Teachers of GreecOt P* > 
Lobeck, Aglaoph. 518 ff. ; fr. i20fl‘.). 

The story of the swallowing of Phanes has 
usually been explained as a device to recover for 
Zeus his ancient dignity as source of life — for had 
he not long ago devoured Metis and home Athene ? 
This could be done by showing that he swallowed 
Phanes who was also Metis. But Gruppe sees in 
the story a different motive. It was to depict 
the periodical renewal of the universe, which he 
regards as the ground thouglit of the Ehapsodist 
cosmogony. This was a feature of Stoic cosmo- 
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gony (see below) to wliick the Orphic doctrine has 
other points of reseniblance — especially its pan- 
theistic materialisnij and its view of ilSther as the 
principle of Divine life. On the whole, it is 
difficult not to believe that there was a close 
connexion between the two cosinogonies, on which- 
ever side the borrowing lies. 

(2) The cosmogony ofMiero7iymus and IleUanims, 
— From the Khapsodist theogony, Damascins passes 
to one which he describes as /card rbv ^l€pihvvy,op 
4>epofjt.ipif} ml ^MKKdvLKop, It is uncertain, and cannot 
be here discussed, whether it was known to 
Hellanicus of Lesbos in the 5th cent. B.G., or 'was 
published under his name by Hieronymus in one of 
the later pre-Christian centuries. It was generally 
Orphic in character, but differed, as Damascins 
indicates, from the current Orphic theology. We 
cannot, indeed, be sure as to its in*eeise form. This 
is due chiefly to the fact that we find in Athena- 
goras (2nd cent. A.D.) what is evidently a different 
version of the same original doctrine. The 
differences will he afterwards mentioned. Mean- 
time we shall notice briefly the main points in 
Bamascius’ version. 

At the head of this cosmogony we find, not 
Chronos, as in the last, but— -Water and Slime. 
Out of these springs Ciu'onos. This does not mean 
that Time is not viewed as an active first principle, 
but only that it is more concrete. Here Time is 
viewed as force — force which presupposes matter 
to work on. The Orphic imagination runs riot in 
depicting this force. Chronos is a winged dragon 
'vs'ith the heads of a bull and a lion, and betwixt 
them the face of a god. He is Chronos-Herakles 
-Ananke-Adrasteia. Herakles betokens his 
might, Ananke his necessity, Adrasteia his inevit- 
ability. Next, Chronos produces AEther, Chaos, 
and Erebus. We met ASther and Chaos in the 
Khapsodist cosmogony, but here they follow after 
primary matter, and so iEther is more grossly 
conceived as humid {v&repos). In the same way 
Erebus is misty (djuixXwSes). Lastly, in tbe midst 
of the vaporous space, wdth its mingled light and 
gloom, Chronos produced an Egg {4bv iyhpTjo-ev), 
This naturally implies that it partook of the sub- 
stance with which space was filled. It w^as, there- 
fore, formed out of grosser elements than the Egg 
of tlie Khapsodist cosmogony. Thus also we are 
told that it had within it the seed of male and 
female, and likewise of all manner of things with- 
out life. For this very reason it better deserves 
to be called a World-Egg, But it is not an Egg of 
Light. And, lastly, we have the same contrast in 
the Divine Being, the Maker and Kuler of the 
world, who issues from the Egg. In his monstrous 
and grotesq[ue form he resembles the first-born 
God of the other cosmogony. But lie has lost his 
title of Phanes, the god of light, and appears as 
Protogonos-Zeus-Pan. 

As compared with the current Orphic doctrine, 
that just examined is marked by a certain coarse 
realism. Both in form and spirit it is less dis- 
tinctively Greek. In some points, indeed, it closely 
resembles the Phcenician cosmogony, and Zeller 
maintains that its author borrowed directly from 
that source {op. cit. i. 102-3 n. ; but, on the other 
side, cf. Grnppe, in Koscher, s.v. ‘Orpheus,' 
p. 1141). 

In describing- the Orphic doctrine, Athenagoras, who was a 
Christian, no doubt selected the cosmogony of Hellanicus and 
Hieronyanis because he saw most in it to condemn. But what 
specially concenis us is the form in which he presented iL The 
series begins with Water and Slime, and out of these Ohronos- 
Herakles is evolved. jJut Iiere the resemblance to Damasciiis 
ceases. No mention is made of .^lilther, Chaos, and Erebus, 
Ghronos-Hcjraldes produces a gigantic egg, which breaks into 
halves, of whicli the upper forms the heaven, and the lower the 
earth. In this naive conception there is clearly no element 
of speculative value. The egg has no special significance I 
beyond its shape. On the other hand, in the cosmogonies I 


described by Damascius, the World-E^g is an expression of the 
profound thought that the universe is an organism, gradually 
formed from an original germ, in obedience to the same law 
■which governs every living thing. 

(3) Before leaving the Orphic cosmogonies proper, 
we may briefly notice three others of minor im- 
portance. (a) The first and the best known is that 
of Apollonius Bhodius {$vd cent. B.C.), who in the 
Argonaufica (i. 494 ff*.) puts into the mouth of 
Orpheus some verses describing the origin of the 
world. Here the separation of the four elements 
is ascribed to the action of Discord — an idea 
evidently borrowed from Empedocles. The legend 
of Ophioneus and Chronos, which ^vas used by 
Pherecydes (see above), is introduced in a some- 
what different and, judging by internal evidence, 
less authentic form (cf. Gromperz, op, cit. i. 91). 
(5) Alexander of Aphrodisias (3rd cent. A.P.) gives 
us the following series ; Chaos, Oceanus, Night, 
Uranus, Zeus. This, it will be seen, resembles the 
older rather than the later form of Orphic cosmo- 

f onies* (c) Lastly, the author of the Clementine 
lecognitions (X. xvii.) gives a brief summary of 
Orphic doctrine. Some of the first principles, 
notably the Egg and Phanetas, remind us of the 
Khapsodist cosmogony, but the account as a whole 
is less coherent, and strikes one as probably less 
accurate, than that of Damascius. 

6. Aristophanes.-— In one famous passage (At?. 
693 ff.) Aristophanes depicts the origin of the 
universe. In the beginning were Chaos, Night, 
Erebus, and Tartarus. Into the bosom of Erebus, 
Night laid a wind-born egg {{nrypijULOp (p6p) from 
which, as the seasons rolled, Eros sprang, gleam- 
ing with golden wings. Eros blended all things 
together, and from tlieir union Heaven, Ocean, 
Earth, and the race of the gods were born. J. 
Harrison {op, cit. p. 626) calls the passage about 
the birth of Love ‘pure Orphism.' And, indeed, 
Gruppe (in Koscher, 5. t?. ‘ Orpheus,' p. 1121) main- 
tains that the gold -winged Eros springing from the 
egg was part of the oldest Orphic doctrine. But 
some details in the passage remind us of other 
cosmogonies, especially that of Hesiod (cf. Lukas, 
op. cit. p. 196). 

The ‘ theologians,' as Aristotle calls those whose 
doctrines we nave been considering, represent a 
perfectly distinct phase of Greek thought. ‘ Tlieir 
mind was less scientific than that of tiie “ physio- 
logists.” They made a far keener demand for a 
vivid representation of the origin and development 
of the world ' (Gomperz, op. cit. i. 85). Nor were 
they satisfied with the current mythology. Its 
tales were perhaps too immoral. Certainly its 
cosmogony was too vague. And so they sought to 
fill up its gaps partly from local legend, partly 
from the traditions of foreign peoples. 

Gomperz has striven to show (op. cit. i. 92-97) that various 
features in the Greek cosmogonies— the World-Egg, the two- 
fold nature of the Orphic godhead, in which the male and 
i female attributes were united, and the important position 
occupied by Chronos as the Time-principle— were ultimately 
derived from Bab^don, although the two former had probably 
their direct source in Egypt, but a discussion of this question 
would carry us beyond our present limits. 

II. Pbilosopeical — The cosmo- 

gonies we have examined, though not without 
elements of speculative value, are essentially hypo- 
thetical in character ; those to which we now turn 
represent the effort to explain the world on pliilo- 
sophical principles, and in each case from a 
distinct pEilosophical point of view. For this very 
reason, however, tliey cannot be properly under- 
stood or appreciated apart from tlie general move- 
ment of Greek thought. This, tlierefore, we must 
also try %^ery briefly to indicate. 

I. Early Ionian philosophers.— The earliest 
Greek philosophers were natives of Ionia in Asia 
Minor. Beginning with Thales, wiio flourished at 
Miletus about 600 B.C., they each sought to explain 
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the universe from a single, and that a material 
first principle. They discussed more or less fully 
the nature of the changes 'which the primary 
matter underwent, but the uibinxate cause of the 
movement, by which the world in all its parts was 
formed out of material elements, was a subject on 
which Thales and his immediate successors had 
little or nothing to say. ^ The reason was that they 
regarded the cause as inherent in the nature of 
matter itself (Gomperz, op. cit. i. 66 ). This was also 
true of Heraelitus of Ephesus (c. 600 B.c.) : to him 
also matter was * organically alive ’ (f5. p. 66 ). But 
a great step in the history of Greek speculation is 
marked by his doctrine of the Logos^ hy which he 
gave expression to the thought that the world- 
forming process must be guided by Intelligence. 
He taught, indeed, that all reality is material, 
and that the primary element is Fire ; but, as he 
assigned to the latter the attribute of reason, he 
called it also the Logos. In other words, the 
Logos viewed on its corporeal side was Fire, and 
Fire viewed on its spiritual side was the Logos 
(J. Adam, op. cit, p, 224). Here, then, a first 
principle was postulated, which was at once 
material and rational, and it was on this basis 
that the Stoic cosmogony (see below) was after- 
wards reared. But before that time the great 
thinkers of Greece had sought to show that the 
world was framed by God as at once a rational and 
non-material Being, and Heraclitus at least paved 
the way for that conception when he endowed his 
First Cause with the attribute of reason. 

2 . The first Greek philosopher who traced the 
world to a non-material agency was Empedocles 
(c. 450 B.C.). He did this in his doctrine of the 
four elements, whose movements were determined 
by the twofold agency of Love and Discord ( J. Adam, 
op. cit. p. 245). ^ But a far more important step in | 
the direction of idealism was taken by Anaxagoras, i 
who, though horn rather earlier than Empedocles, i 
probably had the work of the latter before him I 
when he wrote [ih. p. 254). According to Aristotle, 
it was Anaxagoras who first pointed to the real 
cause of the movement by which the world was 
formed. This cause he named Nous, or Reason, to 
which also he seems to have attributed a mainly, if 
not exclusively, transcendent existence {ib. p. 371). 

3 . Plato. — Though Anaxagoras did not make 
much use of his great conception, it led to far- 
reaching results. Especially it brought into clear 
view the opposition between matter and spirit. 
The opposition may not be absolute, hut it was 
naturally the distinction between the two which 
first occupied the attention of philosophers. It 
was the chief problem of Plato’s Dialectic. But it 
is with its cosmological aspect that we are here con- 
cerned. If the First Cause was purely immaterial, 
how could He act on matter at all so as to create 
the world ? In this question and the answer to it 
lies the chief significance of the cosmogony which 
Plato has set before us in the Timmtis : 

Even apart from much that does not strictly belong to it, 
the cosmogony of the Timceus is intricate, but here it will be 
enough to consider its main ideas. For a fuller exposition and 
discussion the reader may be referred to Jewett’s Pfuio, vol. iiL, 
or to Adam, op. cit. p. 360 fP. 

God formed the world out of a material so in- 
tractable that it could not be completely moulded 
to His will. But He introduced into the primary 
substance ‘ as many proportions as it was possible 
for it to receive’ {Tim, 69 B). The stubborn 
power, which thus resists the Creator, Plato calls 
^ Necessity.’ It is the root of evil in the world, 
and, as it will not wholly yield to God, Hhe 
Creator in Plato is still subject to a remnant of 
Necessity which he cannot wholly overcome’ 
(Jowett, Plato, iii. 391). 

In forming the world, God gave it a Body and 
also a Soul. ( 1 ) The body. On certain portions of 
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primary matter, which was formless and chaotic, 
God imprinted various mathematical ^forms’ and 
‘numbers’ {Tim. B). Thus arose the four 
elements of which the body of the universe was 
composed. The idea of a Divine mathematicians 
in which Pythagorean influence is plainly visible, 
runs through the whole account of creation. 
According to Plutarch, Plato said that God is 
always playing the mathematician {&ebs M yeoepe- 
Tpet). (2) The soul. Plato describes the elements 
of which the World-Soul was composed, but his 
account is highly metaphysical, and need not 
detain us here. It is enough to examine its 
attributes. Of these the first is Motion. It is 
manifested in the movements of the planets 
{Tim. 36 D), but it has other aspects, not directly 
referred to in the Timmtis, which are important 
in estimating the nature of the World-Soul. 
According to the Laws (x. 896 A), the essential 
uaiity of soul is self -movement. Further, the 
oul is the cause of movement in other things, 
and by movement {kIvtictls) Plato understood every 
kind of change {ib., Pheedrus, 245 C). The 
World-Soul, therefore, is the cause, not only of 
locomotion, but also of ‘separation and combina- 
tion, growth, decay, and dissolution’ (J. Adam, 
op, cit. p. 368). The second attribute is Intelli- 
gence. It is here to be taken in the widest sense, 
for we are given to understand that the World- 
Soul apprehends not only ideas, hut sensible reali- 
ties, and such as lie between the two {ih. p. 3691). 
On the other hand, ‘the World-Soul, as descrihed 
in the Timceus, has nothing analogous to the 
principles of anger and desire . , . which, accord- 
ing to Plato, constitute so large and turbulent a 
portion of the human soul’ {i&. p. 370). Plato 
speaks of the World-Soul as created. In what 
sense he used the term he nowhere precisely ex- 
plains, but there can be little doubt that he thought 
of an emanational process. Such is the view of 
the writer just quoted, who thus sums up the 
eosmogonical process : * At the beginning of Time, 
God created the Universe. A spirit or soul went 
forth from him, and inhabited the body which he 
redeemed from chaos by imprinting mathematical 
forms on primordial matter^ {ib. p. 373). 

The universe, thus formed of body and soul, is 
described as eiKwv rod ttoltjtoO, /lovoyepi^s, ‘ image of 
its Creator, only-begotten.’ Thus it is related to 
Him as son to father. Further, it is itself a god, a 
6ebs alcrerjrbs, or ‘ perceivable god’ {Tim, 92 C). On 
the other hand, the Creator is a Being mysteriously 
remote, ‘ hard to discover ’ {ib. 28 C), who, when 
He had made the world, ‘ abode in his own nature ’ 
{ib. 42 E). 

We may now see how the Platonic cosmogony 
was an attempt to explain the world on dualistic 
principles. Since God as pure thought could have 
no contact with matter, Plato was obliged to assume 
for the work of creation some formative principle 
separate from God Himself. Hence the separate 
existence of the mathematical forms imprinted on 
matter, and especially of the World-Soul incor- 
porated within it. It is from this point of view 
that Caird describes the World-Soul as ‘ a kind of 
bridge to connect two terms which it is impossible 
really to unite ’ {Evolution of Theology in the Gr. 
Phil. ii. 266). 

4 . Although Aristotle (q.v.) effectually criticized 
the theory of ‘ Ideas,’ which Plato held to exist 
apart from matter, yet his own doctrine was funda- 
mentally dualistic, as appears from his view of the 
Divine life as an energy of self-contemplation. 
But after his time Greek thought swung round to 
the opposite pole. Abandoning the dualism by 
which mind and matter, subject and object, were 
opposed to each other as mutually exclusive re- 
alities, it sought to explain the world by means of 
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a single principle. This men sought where they 
felt surest of linding it, in their own subjective 
experience. Thus they hoped for a certain ty which 
they could never have about an object with whose 
appearances only they %vere acquainted. It may 
be added that the subjective trend in philosophy 
was part of a general movement affecting the last 
epoch of Greek national life, from Alexander the 
Great omvards (Schwegler, Mist, of Phil, pp. 120- 
122). Now, the subjective life itself has two sides, 
the one universal and spiritual, the other individual 
and material. It was on the latter view of man’s 
nature that the Ejncureans based both their ethical 
and their physical theories. The Stoics, on the other 
hand, appealed in their Ethics to man’s rational 
nature, while in their Physics they derived the 
world from a material principle (for the reason of 
this apparent inconsistency, see Schwegler, op. cit, 
p. 125). It will be seen that in'their use of a single 
principle the Stoics and Epicnreans returned to 
the point from which philosophy had diverged after 
the time of Heraclitus, but, as K. D. Hicks re- 
marks (art. ' Stoics,’ in EBt^\ * until dualism had 
been thought out, as in the Peripatetic school, it 
was impossible that monism (or at any rate material- 
istic monism) should be definitely and consciously 
maintained.’ Both the Epicureans and the Stoics 
had what may be called a materialistic cosmogony, 
but that of the Stoics is in several ways the 
more important, and to it therefore we now 
turn. 

5. Stoic cosmogony. — The Stoic first principle 
was akin to the Fire of Heraclitus, bnt of a subtler 
nature— a fiery breath (TTveO/^a) or ether 
But in a more important respect it differed from 
Heraclitus’ first principle. For the Stoic primary 
substance was matter regarded in its distinctively 
active aspect as force. Viewed in relation to the 
actual world, it is thus described by E. B. Hicks 
(loc. cit .) : 

‘ Before there was heaven or earth, there was primitive sub- 
stance or Pneuma, the everlasting presupposition of particular 
things. This is the totality of all existence ; out of it the whole 
visible universe proceeds, hereafter to be again resolved into it. 
Not the less is it the creative force, or deity, which develops and 
shapes this universal order or cosmos.* 

So far the Stoic theory reminds us of much that 
we have already met with in other systems. But 
the mode of the creative activity, as conceived by 
the Stoics, w’as altogether new. *The Stoic primary 
substance, be it remembered, is matter and force in 
one (cf. Zeller, Stoics^ etc., p. 148 : ‘ the forming 
force ... is in itself something material,’ etc.). 
Its force is that of tension^ the expansive and dis- 
persive pressure due to heat, and the extremity of 
the tension is seen in the fact that all distinction 
of particular things, due to relative density, is lost 
within it. It cannot long withstand the intensity 
of this inward pressure. It sways to and fro, and 
this movement cools a little the glowing ether. 
Condensation begins, and with it the first dis- 
tinction within the primal substance— the separa- 
tion of force from matter. Matter is now the 
relatively passive; but, as first formed, it difiers 
but little from the pure activity of the substance 
from which it sprang. It is the element of fire. 
But again, as condensation proceeds, fire produces 
air, and this in turn the grosser elements of water 
and eartk Throughout the process, however, the 
more active substance never quite surrenders its ■ 
own nature. Thus only a portion of air becomes ! 
water or earth, and something of the pure Pne-ifmct j 
itself remains in the ether which stretches above ' 
and around the world. As already seen, the dis- ■ 
tinction of active and passive in the case of the four ; 
elements is only relative ; and this appears still 
further in the blending of the elements with one 
another, and the formation of all particular things. 
In the universe thus formed the finer substances are 


those in which the tension of the primary substance 
is greatest, and the solid are those in •which it is most 
relaxed, and in which matter appears most inert 
and passive. And, finally, all the shapes and other 
attributes of things are referred to the ethereal 
force. Here the need of a guiding Intelligence is 
most felt. And in fact the force moving in the 
world was to the Stoic the Soul of the World. 
Although material, it was, like the Fire of 
Heraclitus, also intelligent, even as the X(5Yot 
(TwepfmTiKol before the dawn of creation slumbered 
within it. 

The Stoic cosmogony was the chief attempt 
made by the Greeks not merely to derive but to 
explain the origin of the world from a purely 
material first principle. It was ingenious, and 
its account of the manner in which force works in 
the material world contained elements of permanent 
value. But it went too far in treating force as a 
genetic first principle. For material energy is 
always relative to matter as passive and inert. 
Nor does it, indeed, appear that the Stoics con- 
ceived of force as anything else than the formative 
aspect of matter (cf. Zeller, Nevertheless, by 

regarding it as a primary substance out of which 
the world was evolved, they wso facto ascribed to 
it an independent reality. Hence the Stoic first 
principle was an abstraction which could explain 
nothing. 

6. Neo-Platonic cosmogony. — Before leaving 
the Greek cosmogonies, we must notice briefly a 
second and very difierent attempt to explain the 
origin of the world from a monistic standpoint. 
We refer to the system of the Neo-Platonists, who 
belonged to the last period of Greek thought, 
when Stoicism and Epicureanism had run their 
course. The Neo-Platonists taught that the ulti- 
mate source of being was neitner matter nor 
spirit, bxit a real unity transcending both. In this 
they might seem to quit the subjective standpoint 
of the later philosophical systems. Yet in reality 
theirs was the most subjective of all. They found 
the key to the Divine nature solely in the sub- 
jective side of human experience, in the unity 
given to outward impressions by the thinking sub- 
ject. They taught also that the material is less 
real and perfect than the ideal world, that intel- 
lectual cognition is the pathway to truth and 
goodness, and that actual contact with these 
realities is attained only by means of an ‘ ecstasy,’ 
in which the distinction between subject and 
object disappears.^ 

The Neo-Platonists claimed that their doctrine 
was the direct outcome of Plato’s teaching, bnt in 
this they did less than justice to the objective 
element in the latter. No doubt there were 
features in Plato, especially the terms in which he 
described the transcendence of God, which gave 
some support to this claim. But Neo-Platonism 
owed far more to Oriental influence, the causes of 
which we cannot stop to inquire (cf. Ueberweg, 
Hkt, of Philos, i. 222 1.). It is, in fact, a blend of 
Greek and Oriental elements. It may be added that 
‘the religious philosophy of the Alexandrian Jews 
and the Gnosis of early Christianity are products 
of the same elements, but under an Oriental form ’ 
(z5. p. 228). 

Plotinus (A. I>. 204-269) is the most representative 
teacher of this school. Of Ms doctrine, contained 
in the six Mnmads^ which were published by 
his pupil Porphyry, a very brief summary must 
suffice The first principle, from which Plotinus 
derives the universe, is called by him the One, or 
the Good. This supreme essence is absolutely 
transcendent, and incognizable. It cannot be de- 
scribed as either Being or Intelligence, for either 
epithet woiild imply a limitation of its absolute 
unity. It is iir^Keiva T?}s oifcrla^ and also 
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vo'^crem* It is not however, irrational, but only 
supra-rational {^Trep^e^'tjfcbs r^v voO ^ba-cu). Its title 
of ‘the Good’ immediately I’eminds us of the 
Supreme Being in Plato. But, in spite of the 
abstract manner in which ‘ the Good ’ or ‘ the Idea 
of the Good ’ is described in the Republic, it is clear 
that Plato ascribed to it both being and intelli- 
gence. (For the meaning of ‘ the Good’ in Plato, 
and for a comparison with Plotinus, see J. Adam, 
op. cit. p. 4461, and Ueberweg, op, cif, i. 122, 
2461) 

As the source of all things, the One produces first 
of ail the highest kind of actual being, which is 
Mind (I'oOs), Le. the Divine Mind (Ueberweg, op, cit, 
i. 248). In this Mind the Ideas {vo7}t6) are im- 
manent. They are not, however, mere thoughts, 
but parts of the Mind’s essence, and for this 
reason, on which Plotinus lays great stress, they 
are absolutely true objects of thought. Thus the 
Nous is at once the Subject and the Object of 
knowledge *, in the first aspect Plotinus regards it 
as at rest, in the second as active. But how did 
the Nous originate from the One? Plotinus re- 
gards this as a problem so difficult that it must be 
approached with prayer {Enn. v. 1, 6). He finds 
an analogy in the icfea of radiation (TrepiXa/jLipis), 
The Nous arises from the One like brightness from 
the sun (ib . ). The great difficulty, of course, was to 
explain how- actual Being could arise from a source 
to which the attribute of Being was denied. But 
he finds a solution * in the transcending power of 
the One, which latter, as the superior, can send 
forth from the superabundance of its perfection 
the inferior, without having contained the latter, 
as such, in itself’ (Ueberweg, op, cit, i. 247 ; Enn. 
V.2, 1). 

As the One produces Mind, so does Mind produce 
Soul yevv$ vovs, Enn, v. 1, 7). And, as 

Ideas appear along with Mind, so does Body along | 
with Soul. As Plotinus expresses it, Soul, as it | 
issues from Nous, extends itself into the corporeal, j 
as the point extended becomes a line {ib, iv. 1). 
Plotinus says that the Soul has a divisible element, 
yet he also says that it is immaterial. He tries to 
reconcile the two statements as follows: ‘The 
soul is per $e indivisible, being divided only as 
related to the bodies into which it enters, since 
these could not receive it if it remained undivided ’ 
{ib, iv. 21 ; Ueberweg, op, cit. i. 249). The Soul 
in its entirety is present throughout the body, yet 
in all its faculties — reason, memory, perception, 
and even life-force — is absolutely separable from 
it. There is a plurality of souls. The highest of 
all is the Soul of the World, but other souls have 
also a separate existence of their own [Enn. iv. i 
3, 7, iv. 9). i 

Lastly, what is the Neo-Platonist view about the 
nature and origin of matter ? In Plato, matter and 
mind remain as two ultimate facts. Plotinus, on 
the other hand, declares that the soul, in virtue of 
its mobility, beprets matter (ib, iii. 7, 10, iv. 3, 9 ; 
Ueberweg, loo. cit, i. 249). Now, so far as the 
material is known to us, i,e, so far as it possesses 
form, it partakes of an ideal nature. But Plotinus 
recognizes that beneath that form there is a sub- 
stratum (biroKelpievov), a something which is difierent 
from the form and which might take other forms. 
This substratum he calls the ^ddos, or ‘ depth,’ of 
each thing, and he says that itffias no real ex- 
istence ; it is iJL^ 6v, He explains its nature partly 
by reference to the Ideas which are the objects of 
Nous, In its most general sense the term iSkTi 
(‘matter’) is also applied to these. And just 
because they are objects of thought, they also 
possess this quality ol ^ddos, or ‘ depth.’ But they 
are nevertheless wholly real, like the Mind which 
knows them. And Plotinus says that the sub- 
stratum of sensible things is only a shadow (ddiakQv) 


of the substratum, as their form is but a shadow 
of the form pertaining to the Ideas. 

The theory whose essential features we have 
thus tried to give represents the last important 
attempt made by Greek thought to explain tlie 
origin of the world. It fails mainly tlirough the 
abstractness of its first principle — a IJnity of which 
not even Being can be predicated. 

In its mysticism the Neo-Platonic theory of the 
world reminds us not a little of the Orphic cosmo- 
gonies. It resembles them, indeed, both in form 
and in spirit, as might be inferred from the fact that 
the notices of the latter given by Damascius are 
interwoven with Neo -Platonic conceptions. 
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COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (He- 
brew). — There are generally recognized in the 
Hebrew Scriptures two formal cosmogonies, the 
earlier of which is contained in Gn 2, beginning 
with or rather v.®. 

I. Cosmogony of J. — This story, as we have it, 
belongs to the pre-exilic, historical, Prophetic nar- 
rative of the Judsean kingdom (J), which was in 
course of composition from about the time of 
Solomon until the middle of the 8th cent. B.o. 
The cosmogony, as much as we have of it in Gn 2, 
assumes the world as already existing, and deals 
only with its preparation for the use of man. 
With it is connected the story of the Garden of 
Eden, the Temjjtation, and the Fall and its conse- 
quences. The object is not so much to answer the 
question. How did the world come into existence ? 
as the questions, Where did man come from ? Why 
does man differ from the beasts ? especially, Why 
does man have a sex consciousness and a sex 
shame, which the beasts do not have ? and, Why 
must man, who is the crown of creation, toil and 
labour to get his bread, and to reproduce his kind, 
by the sweat of his brow and the agony of his 
body ? So far as the nature of man is concerned, 
this cosmogony, while naively primitive, is full of 
a childlike wisdom and sweet spirituality, which 
has commended it to all succeeding ages, and 
which was doubtless the cause of this part of 
the J narrative being preserved at a time when the 
Pentateuch was east into the present form and 
prefaced by the great cosmogony of the Priestly 
Code (Gn 1-2'^). 

In the cosmogony of Gn 2, the earth is assumed as already in 
existence, a barren place on which there were no shrubs and no 
herbs, because Jahweh Elohim had not yet caused rain to fall 
on it, and because — a charming bucolic touch, characteristic of 
the anthropomorphism of the whole narrative — there were no 
men to till the ground. But a fountain i went up out of the 


1 INt, practically a atr. Aey. (the only other occurrence is Job 
3627), rendered in EY ‘ mist.’ LXX has rrfp^, which, practically, 
Gunkel follows. This accords with the following narrative, the 
reference being apparently to the great source out of wliich 
came all the rivers of the world. In this narrative the waters 
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earth and watered all the face of the ground (v.6). Then, out 
of the dust of the ground, moistened by this water, Jahweh 
Elohim, like a potter, made man, and, having made him, 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, whereupon man 
became a living creature. And, because he was made out of 
the ground Cttddmd), therefore he was called ‘man’ Cdddm). 
Then Jahweh Elohiin planted a garden in Eden, far away to the 
east, and caused all sorts of beautiful trees and goodly fruits to 
grow there, and the tree of life and the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil. Through the garden, coming from the fountain 
which connected with the waters beneath the earth, flowed a 
great stream, watering the garden and dividing, as it left it, 
into the four great rivers of the world— Pishon, Gihon, 55gris, 
and Euphrates. 

Jahweh Elohim put man in His garden to till it and guard it, 
and permitted him to eat of all the trees in the garden, except 
only of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. Then, 
seeing that the man was alone, He iDlanned to give him a 
helpmeet, and formed all the beasts and birds and brought 
them to man, who named them. But among them was found 
no mate for man. Then Jahweh Elohim caused man to fall into 
a profound sleep, and, taking one of his ribs, clothed it with 
flesh and made out of it woman ; and her the man at once 
recognized as his mate, bone of his bone and flesh of his flesh. 
Woman {'ishRhd) was she called, because derived from man 
i'ish); therefore a man leaves his father and his mother and 
cleaves to his wife, and they become (literally, by physical 
union) one flesh. And the two of them, the man and his wife, 
were naked, and were not ashamed.^ 

The story here told is in many of its particulars 
identical with the cosmogonies and cosmologies 
which we' meet elsewhere. The thought is world 
thought, the out-thinking of primitive man almost 
anywiiere. When he asks himself the question. 
Of what is man created? the natural answer is: 
Bead, he returns to dust ; therefore, out of dust he 
came; and so, as the potter makes vessels out of 
clay (dust mixed with water), God made man. So 
breath, which is wind (a part of God’s breath), is 
the element of life ; for, if the wind or breath goes 
out of a man, he is dead. So, again, the relation 
of name to thing, which plays so important a part 
in this cosmogony, is not characteristic of any one 
people, but is a very wide-spread conception of 
primitive men. Name and thing are one. To 
know the name is to know the essence of the 
thing; and to know is to have power over — the 
utterance by Adam of the n^mes of the beasts put 
those beasts in subjection to him who had given 
them their names. The seiious plays upon words 
— "ctddmd and ^ddd7n, ^tsh and hslishd — are based 
upon the same theory of the identity of name and 
thing. Of course, this assumes that the primitive 
language was Hebrew, in accordance with the 
universal belief of primitive peoples that their own 
language was spoken by God Himself. The story 
of the origin of mankind, told in the person of a 
being hearing the name ‘ Man,’ is common also to 
various national cosmological myths. The same is 
true of the relation of man and woman here de- 
scribed, and, to a considerable extent, of the garden 
of God in which man was placed. 

But, while much in the story may he classed 
as universal primitive thought, there are also 
certain ear-marks which unmistakably indicate 
a Bah. connexion for at least some of the funda- 
mental thoughts of our tale. 

The park or garden which God plants, and in which He sets 
the man whom He creates, is far off, in some remote land away 
to the east. This is the case also with the Egyptian paradise ; 
but, when we note the name Eden, apparently the Bab. 

‘ plain/ for the garden, and the names of the rivers which have 
their source in it, we are obliged to recognize the influence of 
Bab. thought. The garden, it is true, is not in Babylonia, yet 

beneath, the earth are assumed ; it is only with the rain, which 
comes from above, from Jahweh Elohim, that we are concerned. 
Of. .Skinner, ad loc. 

1 This story is a man’s story, homo sexuadis. In general it is 
an interesting example of the methods of early thought. Man 
measures the universe by himself. He explains the relations 
of all about him by what he knows of himself. Woman depends 
upon man, and womnn was made for man. She is a sub- 
ordinate but very intimate part of himself. The rib is chosen 
for the material of her construction because ribs are relatively 
numerous, and therefore superfluous, in man’s composition, 
wiuie at the same time a ril) belongs so much to the inward 
part of man, so to speak, as to establish by its use in the 
construction of woman the most intimate relation with himselt 


it lies in the region out of which the rivers of Babylonia take 
their origin. It is a plain on the top of the mysterious 
mountain of the north, where, in Bab. thought, the gods 
had their abode.i Probably also the fourfold number of the 
rivers connects itself with those representations which we find 
in early Bab. art of a four-divided stream, all the rivers of the 
earth pouring out from one great fountain connecting with the 
great deep, the waters beneath the earth. In the relation of 
mn.n to the beasts, before woman was created, there is also 
at least a suggestion of resemblance to the story of the wild 
primitive man, Eabani, in the Bab. Gilgamesh legend. Eabani 
was made out of clay by the goddess Ishtar, in whom is the 
womb of life. At the outset he consorted with the beasts of 
the field. ‘He ate grass, with the gazelles, he drank water 
with the cattle of the field, he amused himself with the animals 
of the water.’ Out of this condition he was raised to true 
manhood by entering into relation with a woman, a priestess of 
Ishtar, who came to entice him. It was by finding a mate in 
her that he developed out of a being like the beasts into 
civilizable man. So, apparently, in the thought of the Heb. 
story, Adam was at first like Eabani, but no true mate was 
found for him among the beasts of the field. His manhood 
required a helpmeet of his own kind, hone of his bone, flesh of 
his flesh. Perhaps another Bab. element is the eating of the 
tree of life, which appears in the sequel of this story, the Fall 
of Man (Gn 3). This bears a certain resemblance to the Adapa 
myth, of which a copy was found among the Tell el-Amarna 
tablets. The cherubim also which God placed eastward of the 
Garden of Eden, appear to be of Bab. origin. The peculiar 
emphasis laid upon Assyria in the geography of the Garden of 
Eden, and apparently on a very early Assyria, when Ashur, and 
not Calah or Nineveh, was the capital of Assyria, when, in fact, 
the city of Ashur was Assyria (for the Tigris is here made to 
flow to the east of Assyria), leads one to ask whether the Bab. 
elements in this story were not largely, or in some part, mediated 
through Upper Mesopotamia, with which the ancestry of Israel 
was connected by a very strong tradition. Of., further, Cos- 
MoooNY AND Cosmology (Bab.). 

But while the cosmogony of this story has 
evident connexions with Bab. thought, such con- 
nexions are ancient and remote. The character- 
istic colouring is evidently Palestinian. It is the 
native of a b^'iildh land, a land of the ha al, like 
Palestine (where fertility comes directly from the 
rain sent down from heaven), not the native of a 
land like Babylonia (where fertility depends on the 
overflowing of the rivers), who gives us in Gn 2 
the picture of the barrenness of the world before 
Jahweh Elohim sent rain and man tilled the 
ground. It is 'worthy of note that similarly, in 
the J version of the Flood story, the Flood was 
caused by the rain which Jahweh sent from heaven, 
not by the breaking out also of the waters of the 
abyss beneath.^ 

Another incidental evidence of the antiquity of 
the J cosmogony, in addition to the allusion to 
Assyi'ia, is tlie relation of man to woman. It is 
not the woman who leaves father and mother to 
cleave to the man, but the man who leaves father 
and mother to cleave to his wife — an apparent sur- 
vival of the old matriarcliy, of which we also have 
an example in the Samson story, where the woman 
remains with her tribe or elan or family, and is 
visited by the man (Jg 15^). 

In general, we may say of the cosmogony con- 
tained in Gn 2 that it is based upon a primitive 
folklore developed in Palestine, going back to a 
very ^eat antiquity, into "which have been ab- 
sorbed, at some time or another, by an indirect 
process, some elements of Bab, myth and legend, 
possibly coming through the Mesopotamian region, 
with which, according to tradition, the Israelitic 
ancestors were closely connected. In the form 
in which it has come down to us, it has been 
thoroughly Hebraized, above all in the mono- 
theism of its conceptions. The Creation is due 
to Jahweh only. There is no other God men- 
tioned. He is Elohim (God), albeit He is con- 
ceived of in a most anthropomorpiiic fashion. 
Growing upon Canaanite soil, rooting in the 
remote past, utilizing in its composition Bab. 

iln the most original Heb. traditions the abode of God 
(Jahu) vras in tlie south, in Sinai, or Horeb (cf. e.gr. Jg 
Ex 1911) ; but, by a borrowing apparently from Can. traditions 
(ultimately derived, probably, from Babylonia), it is also placed 
in the mountain of the north (cf. Ps 46, Ezkl), as is the account 
of the Deluge (Gn 7 ff.). 

s ot, for the latter, the P version of the Flood story (Gn 
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material indirectly derived, it shows, in the last 
stages of its development, the high, spiritual 
thought of the Prophetic narrators of the 9th and 
8 th cent. B.C., who paved the way for the great 
writing prophets of the succeeding centuries. 

The story was evidently popular among the 
Hebrews, not on the side of what may be properly 
called its cosmogony, but for its account of the 
Garden of God in Eden and the Fall of man, which 
we find particularly used in later literature in the 
Book of Ezekiel (cl, for instance, ch. 28, and the 
other chapters dealing with the fall of Tyre). It is 
this element also which has profoundly influenced 
Christian thought. The cosmogony proper is 
negligible in its influence on later thought, and 
is manifestly in itself very incomplete. 

2 . Cosmogonic myths in Hebrew literature. — 
A more complete and more systematic cosmogony 
is contained in Gn 1. The composition of this 
chapter dates probably from the early post-exilic 
period, but it is founded on old myths, which 
.appear in much older passages, and which display 
a striking similarity to the cosmogonic myths of 
Babylonia. Some of these passages it is worth 
while to consider before we analyze the more sys- 
tematic and elaborate cosmogony of Gn 1. 

Fs is an old passage, of Galilsean origin (as 
is shown clearly by the use, in v.^^^ of Tabor and 
Hermon as landmarks of north and south), now 
forming part of a later Psalm. This is one of 
those Psalms whose words imply a polytheistic 
conception ; ‘Who among the clouds is like unto 
Jaliweh, is equal to Jahweh among the sons of the 
gods ? ’ Jahweh is described as ruling the waves 
of the sea, stilling the tumult of its billows. He 
has smitten and contemptuously treated Eahab. 
With His strong arm He has scattered His foes. 
This is referred to as a part of the Creation work 
by which He founded the heavens and the earth, 
the world and its fullness, Creation being depicted 
as connected with a battle of J ahweh against some 
monster, here called Rahab, and its allies, who are 
foes of God or of the gods. 

Ps is similarly an ancient passage, ap- 

parently of north Israelitic origin,^ in a Fsalin 
which, m its later form, is Maccabsean. Here God 
is described as having, in olden time, done wonder- 
ful works in the midst of the earth. He divided 
the sea by His strength. He smote the heads of 
dragons or sea-monsters on the waters, He crushed 
the heads of Leviathan and gave Mm for food to 
the jackals — a more specific note of that con- 
temptuous treatment to which there is reference 
in Ps 89. That this is part of a Creation -myth is 
shown by the following description, where, as the 
result of this battle with the sea-dragons and 
Leviathan, God digs out the fountains and the 
valleys in which their waters run, dries up the 
primitive rivers, forms night and day, moon and 
sun, establishes the boundaries of the earth, etc. 

The Book of Job, while itself of relatively late 
origin, is notably full of old traits. In it we find 
a number of references to mythical monsters, 
with whom God contended in connexion with the 
creation of the world. Of these the most note- 
worthy perhaps is Job 26^^^* : 

* With his strength he troubled the sea, 

And with his skill he pierced Rahab. 

His wind spread out heaven, 

His hand slew flying serpent.’ 

We have here two monsters — Rahab (connected 
with the sea) and flying serpent (connected with 
the heavens). The battle with the sea, indicated 
in the first line, is connected with the piercing of 
Rahab ; and bound up with this is the spreading 

1 Of., among other tilings, the almost exclusive reference in 
the Asaph Psalter to Jacob, Joseph, and Ben^'amin, and the 
use of Elohim instead of Jahweh — differentiating this collec- 
tion, or rather these collections, from the first book of Psalms, 
precisely as E is differentiated from J in the Pentateuch, 


out of heaven by His wind, and the slaughter, 
apparently in heaven, of another monster. 

Chapters 40 and 41 deal much more fully with 
two monsters, here, how^ever, difibrently named — 
Behemoth, whose home is on the dry land, and 
the much more dreadful Leviathan, which in- 
habits the deep. These monsters were evidently 
well known in Heh. tradition of a later date. 
Thus, in 2 Es we have a description of two 
living creatures which God preserved on the fifth 
day of creation — Behemoth and Leviathan — to the 
former of whom He gave as his habitation a part of 
the dry land whereon are a thousand lulls, while to 
the latter He gave that seventh part of the earth 
occupied by the sea. In Enoch we find the 
same two monsters, with the further note that 
Behemoth, who occupies the barren waste, is a 
male, while Leviathan, the monster of the abyss, 
over the source of the waters, is a female. Enoch 
54® corresponds somewhat more closely with the 
account of the two animals in Job, in that it 
describes the water which is above the heavens as 
male, and the water which is under the earth as 
female. In Job and 9^® we have incidental 
references to a sea-monster of the deep called in 
one place ‘dragon,’ piPi,^ and in the other Rahab, ^ 
which, with its allies, has been overcome by God 
and imprisoned by Him. In ch. 38 there is no 
mention of the monsters, but of a struggle of God 
with the deep itself (v.’^-) : ‘When the morning 
stars sang together, and all the sons of God 
shouted for joy : when God shut up the sea with 
doors, fastening it in with bars and gates.’ Ac- 
cording to the cosmogonic ideas of this book, ‘ God 
spread out the sky, strong as a molten mirror’ 
(37^®) ; this rests upon pillars (26^^), and above it 
are the waters held up by the clouds (v.®) : the 
earth rests upon a chaos of waters or a great sea 
(v ."^) ; in the bowels of the earth is Sheol or Abaddon 
(v.®). Waters are closely connected with darkness, 
and both those above and those below the earth 
form the habitation of monsters. 

Abundant other references, early and late, show 
this to be certainly a very wide-spread view of the 
origin of the world among the Hebrews and later 
Jews. There are, however, slight variants of this 
general view, and the monsters of the deep are 
called by different names. The deep itself and 
the chaos to which the original deej) belonged are 
designated sometimes merely by words expressing 
the sea, at other times by more technical titles ; 
and the same is true of the monsters of chaos or 
the deep. 

The ancient myth is applied also to liistorical 
events, very much as we may find parts of the 
Nihelmigenlied mixed up with actual historical 
events of mediaeval history, or in Babylonian 
literature events of the history of Erech com- 
bined with the Epic of Giigamesh.® In Is 51^ the 
delivery from Egypt is described in terms of the 
old cosmogonic myth : ‘ The arm of Jahweh cut 
Rahab in pieces, pierced the dragon.’ In Is 30’^ 
Egypt is called Rahab because ‘ she helpeth in 
vain.’ In Ps 87^ and elsewhere we find the same 
use. The myth is also applied eschatological ly. 
As God once created the earth after destroying 
the monsters of chaos, so He shall again, out of a 
world reduced to chaos because of the wickedness 
of man, re-create a new earth and a new heaven 

1 See also Ezk 293-6a., Ps-Sol 22Sb-.34. jn Ezekiel the drag-on- 

myth is used in describing the fate of Egypt, and in the Psalms 
of Solomon, of Pompey ; but in both cases the ancient myth is 
clearly in mind. , 

2 In Ps 405W the plural of this, api)ears to mean 

‘false gods’ ; and tohH is used in the same sense in 1 S 1221 and 
Is 4129. 

S Folk-lore frequently exhibits this phenomenon- So, for 
instance, in the Wendish Spree-w^ald one flnds old fairy tales, 
identical with those collected by Grimm, told about Frederick 
the Great;^ Ziethen, and others of the same period. 
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by the same means (cf. the late Isaianic Apoca- 
lypse, Is 24-27). Here, however, we have (27^) 
three monsters: Leviathan the swift serpent or 
Hying serpent (which appears to be alluded to in 
Job 3®, inhabiting the waters above the firmament 
and causing^ the eclipse) ; Leviathan the crooked 
serpent, wliicli is the sea encircling the earth ; and 
the dragon in the depths of the sea, which is the 
serpent of Am 9^. 

In a somewhat similar picture of the reduction 
of the earth to chaos through the wrath of God, 
in Jer 4“^®’% birds, men, and beasts are destroyed ; 
mountains and hills lose their solidity and shake 
to and fro ; the light of the heavens is turned into 
darkness ; and the earth becomes waste and void 
— tohH and hoM — ^the technical words for ‘ chaos ’ , 
used in Gn 1 ^. 

Out of these various references we may recon- 
struct the general cosmogonic conception of the 
Hebrews : first, a condition of chaos and darkness, 
a waste of waters, inhabited by monstrous and 
noxious forms ; then a battle of Jahweh, with the 
approval and rejoicing of the gods (divine or semi- 
divine beings, stars, etc.), against the deep and 
the monsters of chaos, in which in some way He 
uses the wind. By means of this He spreads out 
a firmament above, resting upon pillars, provided 
with windows,^ through whicli the waters above 
may be let down upon the earth. Beneath, upon 
the great void, He spreads the earth, a dwelling- 
place for living things, under which is the sea or 
abyss {Ph6m)J^ In this abyss, as also in the heights 
above, still dwell great monsters, whom the Lord 
has preserved there, whom no other than He can 
control, and who are dangerous and noxious to 
men and to the works of men. 

This was not only the cosmogonic thought of 
the Hebrews ; it also constituted an element of 
their religion, and was represented in their ritual 
and religious paraphernalia. So, in the temple of 
Solomon was a great laver, the so-called ‘sea,’ 
representing the Phdm ; ® and on the candlesticks 
of Herod’s temple, as represented on Titus’ Arch 
at Rome, are apparently pictured the monsters of 
that Phdm which Jahweh had overcome.^ 

This cosmogony clearly is closely related to that 
of Babylonia, where we have the same contest 
of Mardiik (acting for the other gods, whom he 
thereby largely supplants) with a great female 
monster, which is by root the same as 

the Heb. PMm» This monster he splits in two, 
after inflating her with a great wind. He reduces 
her various allies to submission, and, after treat- 
ing her corpse with contumely, he divides it into 
two parts, out of one of which he makes the 
heaven, and oiit of the other the earth, the waters 
being thus separated into two great seas, the one 
above the firmament of heaven and the other 
beneath the earth- 

3 , Systematized cosmogony of the Priestly 
Code. — The Bab. cosmogony, as we know it in 
the cuneiform texts, is contained in seven tablets. 
Similarly the systematized cosmogony of the Heb. 
Priestly Code (Gn 1 - 2 ^), which formulates and 
develops in a scientific and exact manner the 
popular belief, is divided into seven days. 

This cosmogony commences with the description of a con- 
dition where the earth was tdhiu and hokH (^.e. chaos)— two 
words evidently handed down from antiquity. This chaotic 
corulition is further described as ‘ darkness upon the face of 
U'k6m.^ as already stated, is radically identical with 

the Bab. Tiamdt (here used without the article), and is evi- 
dently, like tohn and a technical term of the cosmogonic 


1 Cf. Gn 72i, 2 K 72 . 39, Ps 7823. 

2 On 733 4923, Bt 3813, Pg 42 ? 7835, Pr 320 . 

3 1 K 723 , interpreted by comparison with Bab. use. 

4 Of. the similar use in Bab. temples. 

5 In the Bab. myth we have also ctpsu, * sea,’ as a technical 
term or name. At least once in Hebrew (Is 4037) the corre- 
sponding root OSH has the same sense. 


myth. Following this description of the condition of darlmess, 
chaos, and enormity, the narrative proceeds; ‘The wind of 
God was rushing upon the face of the waters.’ 3 Here perhaps 
we have a remnant of the myth which represents Marduk using 
the wind as his weapon against Tiamat. 

Having thus condensed the mythical material, which buika 
so largely in the Bab, story, and which evidently played an 
equally important part in the common Jewish cosmogony, and 
having altogether eliminated its polytheism, the Priestly nar- 
rator then proceeds on a higher plane to describe Creation as a 
result of seven utterances of God. The order of these creative 
utterances may be supposed to coincide in general %vith that of 
the Bab. seven tablets, although this cannot he stated certainly, 
owing to the fragmentary condition of those tablets. 

First came light ; second, the firmament in the midst of the 
waters, to divide the waters beneath from the waters above ; 
third, the separation of dry land and the springing of verdure, 
trees, and the like upon the earth; fourth, the creation of 
sun, moon, and stars, which are set in the heavens, both to 
give light and to rule the day and the night — the latter, per- 
haps, containing a trace of the polytheistic conception of the 
old astral worship, which it is intended to correct by stating 
that these rulers of day and night are creations of God ; fifth, 
the creatures of the sea and the birds of the air, both of them 
created out of water, among which it is noteworthy that the 
wnter recognizes the continued existence of the great sea- 
monsters, dragons, serpents, etc., of the popular belief (v. 21 ), in- 
cluded in Job, Enoch, and Esdras, under the titles Behemoth and 
Leviathan, The sixth day covers the creation of the creatures 
of the earth and of man. In the note of the creation of man 
(v.26) we have a remnant of the more primitive anthropo- 
morphic conception of God, of which the writer could not 
readily divest himself, in the statement that man was made in, 
the image of Ood ; and perhaps also an echo of the earlier 
i polytheism in the words put in the mouth of Elohim ; ‘ Let us 
make man in our image.’ Not that the writer means to speak 
of more than one God of Israel, but he cannot yet altogether 
divest himself of the thought of a plurality of gods in human 
shape. The resting of God on the seventh day, and the estab- 
lishment in connexion with that of an eternal Sabbath, are 
peculiarly Hebrew ; for, although a rudimentary Sabbath ex- 
isted among the Babylonians, it played no important part in 
Bab. religion or mythology. The seventh tablet of the Baby- 
lonian Creation-series, with which in Hebrew corresponds the 
establishment of the Sabbath as a part of Creation itself, 
contains a hymn of praise to Marduk as the creator. 

The question arises, To what extent was this 
cosmogony based on Bab. ideas ? We have already 
seen that, in general, it is a statement, in precise, 
scientific, monotheistic, and unmythological form, 
of cosmogonic views prevailing among the people 
of Israel from an early i>eriod. Certain resemb- 
lances have also been pointed out between those 
cosmogonic myths and the cosmogonic myths of 
the Babylonians. It would seem that at some 
early period Bab. cosmogony became known to 
the people of Palestine. The general view at pre- 
sent is that, in some form, locally modified, the 
Bab. cosmogony became the common property of 
Palestine and surrounding regions during the 
centuries of predominating Bab. influence in the 
West (c. 2000 B.C.), and that the Hebrews adopted 
that cosmogony, in whole or in part, gradually 
modifying it to fit into their religion,^ eliminating 
the polytheistic and grosser traits, and spiritual- 
izing and rationalizing the residue. The cosmo- 
gonic myth, accordingly, pursued the same course 

1 Commonly rendered ‘the spirit of God was brooding,* etc. 

This rendering of the Heh. h|3jpD is suggested by a supposed 
connexion with an Aram. root. In Hebrew it occurs elsewhere 
only in Dt 323i, in a description of the vulture teaching its 
young to fly, where it has been translated ‘ hovering.* This is 
manifestly incorrect (but see Skinner on Gn 12). The parent 
birds do not hover over the young when turning them out of 
the nest to fly for themselves, but make rushes at them, and 
away from them. The LXX has preserved the correct tr. of 
the word h|rj[lp of Gn I®, viz. * was rushing upon.* 

This agrees ^th other references in Heb. literature to the use 
by God of wind in creation (see above), and also agrees with 
the Bab. myth. 

2 Unfortunately we lack, up to the present time, a sufficient 
knowledge of Phoenician cosmogony and the cosmogony of 
other neighbouring peoples to prove or disprove this theory. 
True, certain fragments of Phcon. cosmogony have come down 
to us, claimed to be the relics of the writings of a certain 
Sanchuniathon ; but, in the first place, it is very doubtful 
whether such a man ever existed, and, in the second place, 
what has been handed down has reached us in such a form that 
It is almost impossible to determine its origins and connexions. 

; We do find, however, in Phcen. cosmogony, a creature, 2^auihe^ 

■ which is the same as Tiamdt and the Heb. and a JSau^ 

' which appears to he the Hebrew boku ; to that extent Phcen. 
renmins may be said to support this hypothesis. 
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as almost everything else in Hebrew ritual and 
religion. The cosmogony in Gn 1 represents , the 
final stage of its development, when the effort was 
made to rid it altogether of its grosser and ^ 3 oly- 
theistic elements, to spiritualize it, and to ht it 
into the new scheme of the |)urified and reformed 
religion of Israel, which the priestly schools of the 
Captivity sought to establish. The final author 
may possibly have been affected directly by Bab. 
models to the extent that he adopted from the 
seven tablets his arrangement by seven days ; but 
even this seems improbable, for the seven-day 
system was already in existence in Israel, and 
constituted an integral part of its religion. The 
Bab. seven tablets of Creation were ancient. 
Their ‘sevenness’ is an element which would 
naturally have impressed any people, but especi- 
ally one regarding the number seven as holy ; and, 
while there is no other evidence in the Biblical 
passages, indicating acquaintance with the cosmo- 
gonic myth, of knowledge of this ‘sevenness,^ it 
nevertheless seems more probable that it formed 
part of the popular scheme of cosmogonj,^ even 
though the events of the days of Creation may 
not coincide altogether with the order of events in 
the Bab. tablets, than that it was borrowed by 
the Priestly Code from the Babylonians. The 
author of the Priestly Code cosmogony was con- 
cerned rather wdth those things wliieh differentiate 
the Heb. from the Bab. versions of the cosmogony. 
And, indeed, the difference between the two is far 
more striking than the resemblance. It is wonder- 
ful how out of the fantastical, puerile, and gross 
fancies of the Bab. original there has been de- 
veloped so sane, so lofty, and so spiritual a system 
of cosmogony as that contained in Gn 1 - 2 ^. 

4 , Cosmogony of J compared with popular 
cosmogony and cosmogony of P. — How does it 
happen that two cosmogonies so radically different 
in conception continued to exist side by side ? As 
already pointed out, ch. 2 deals, not with the 
creation of the world, but with the problems of 
man. It finds him on the barren hills of Judsea. 
It does not concern itself with their creation, but 
with the manner in which they are made habit- 
able, and the problems of the men who inhabited 
them, who had been driven out, for their sins, 
from the beautiful Garden of God in the fertile far 
east, to live on, and to till, this land of thorns 
and thistles. Had the narrator been asked how 
the dry land, the heavens, etc., came into exist- 
ence, he would doubtless, incompatible as the two 
things seem to us, have told of a contest of Jahweh 
with chaos and the monsters of the deep, and the 
formation of an earth resting on the great deep, 
with the solid firmament of heaven above, and the 
waters still above that — substantially the scheme 
described in Gn 1 , though not in the same sys- 
tematized and highly developed form. Theo- 
retically he believed in a deep beneath the earth, 
as is shown in the fountain from which a stream 
came out and watered the Garden of God, being 
the source of ail the rivers of the world. But 
practically this deep was negligible in Judaea, 
where one must look to Jahweh for water from 
heaven ; and so even in the Plood-story of J the 
water comes down only from above. 

5 . The highest and final Hebrew thought con- 
cerning Creation. — The cosmogony of Gn 1-2^, 
lofty as it is in its monotheistic conception of 
the power of God, did not reach the highest limits 
of Hebrew thought. Hampered by the old myths, 
it stood perilously near dualism in reckoning chaos, 
darkness, and the deep as existing, independently 

1 Cf., for instance, the form of the Fourth Commandment in 
Ex 20, which, however far removed from the form of the 
original *Word,* is at least much earlier than the Priestly 
Code. 


of God, from eternity. There were men of the 
same period, but of a* different school of thought, 
with prophetic vision, and a liigher, less hampered 
spirituality, who had perceived and were teaching 
a still higher thought, namely, that God was the 
Creator of darkness as w^ell as of light, of chaos 
as well as of order, of evil as well as of good. 
Deutero-Isaiah was familiar, as we have seen, 
with the popular cosmogonic myths, and ap- 
parently also with the more formal cosmogony 
ultimately formulated in Gn 1-2-^ ; but its funda- 
mental conception of the opposition of chaos, 
darkness, and the deep to God he utterly rejects. 

‘ I am Jahweh,^ and there is none else, forming 
light and creating darkness, making prosperity 
and creating evil’ (Is 45®^* )• This is the highest 
expression of the creative thought in the Old 
Testament. In Pr Creation is an expression 
of the wisdom of God, which is almost hyposta- 
tized. In some of the late Psalms we have very 
beautiful and spiritual conceptions of Creation, 
especially^ in Ps 104,^ but in princi]ple these are 
only poetic liberties with the cosmogony of Gn 1 . 
More and more this cosmogony became an essen- 
tial part of the religion of the Jews, on whicii 
Judaism and Christianity, almost up to the pre- 
sent time, have founded literally their conception 
of the creation of the world. Along with this 
also some of the old mythological conceptions con- 
tinued to linger on.® Indeed, there is nothing in 
Gn 1 to forbid them, and, as we have seen, the 
writer of v.®^ evidently himself believed in the 
existence of the mythical monsters of the deep. 
What part these played in later J udaism one may 
see from the Book of Esdras and from Enoch, 
which have already been quoted, and finally even 
from the Apocalypse in the New Testament, many 
of the images and concepts in which, particularly 
in chs. 12 , 13, 17 , 21 , reflect the ancient mythology 
of the battle of the representative of the gods 
with the dragons and monsters of chaos and the 
deep. 

Literaturb.— T he OT commentaries, especial^’ those of 
Delitzsch (Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 1888-89), Dillmann, (Eng. tr., 
Edinburgh, 1897), Holzinger (Freiburg, 1898), Gunkel 2 (Got- 
tingen, 1902), Driver 7 (London, 1909), Ayles (New iTork, 
1904), and Skinner (Edinburgh, 1910), on Genesis ; A. B. 
Davidson (Lomion, 1862), Dilimann^ (Leipzig, 1891), Budde 
(Gottingen, 1896), and Duhm (Freiburg, 1897), on Job \ 
Cheyne3 (London, 1886), Dillmann-Kittel, (Leipzig, 1898), 
Marti (Tubingen, 1900), and Duhm 2 (Gottingen, 1902), on 
Isaiah ; Bertholet (Freiburg, 1897) and Kraetzschmar (Got- 
tingen, 3900), on Ezekiel, Cf. also artt. * Cosmogony,^ ‘ Eahab,^ 
‘Sea-monster,* in HDB; ‘Behemoth and Leviathan’ and 
‘ Dragon,’ in EBi ; H. Gunkel, S'chopfung Chaos y Gott. 1895, 
esp. pp. 29-90 ; F. Weber, Jud. TheolA Leipz. 1897, pp. 160, 
202, 402, 404 ; K. Budde, Bill. (TrgescMchte, Giessen, 18SB ; 
W. Baudissin, Stud. z. sem. Religionsgeseh., Leipz, 1876-78 ; 
H. Gressmann, Altorient. Texte u. Bilderz, AT, Tub. 1909; 
M. J. Lagrange, Btudes sur les rel. s&'m.\ Paris, 1905 ; J. P. 
Peters, Early Heb. Story, London, 1904. 

John P. Peters. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Indian). 
— Cosmological speculations were, in India as else- 
where, the first manifestation of philosophical 
thought ; they are already met with in the Rig- 
veda, in single verses as well as in entire hymns. 
The basis of these speculations, in the Vedic period, 
was not a generally adopted theory or mytiimogical 
conception as to the origin of the world; widely 
differing ideas about this problem seem to have 
been current, which the more philosophically minded 
poets developed and combined. There is a kind of 
progress from crude and unconnected notions to 
more refined ideas and broader views ; but this 
development did not lead to a well-established 
cosmogony such as we find in the first chapter of 
Genesis. A similar variety of opinion prevailed 
also in the period of the Brahmanas and Upani- 
sads, though there is an apparent tendency towards 
closer agreement. Uniformity, however, was never 
1 Of. also Ps 836*., 2 Pj 3 1487, 
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achieved, even in the Puranas ; for all statements, 
however contradictory, contained in the revealed 
literature were regarded as truth, and might he 
reproduced by later writers. Cosmography, on 
the other liancl, had another fate. Different writers 
of the same period are much more nearly at one 
regarding the plan and strnetnre of the Universe, at 
least in its main outlines, than regarding its origin 
and development ; hut it goes without saying that 
botli sets of ideas — cosmogonic as well as cosmo- 
graphic — are equally fanciful, and lack the basis 
of well-ascertained facts. 

I. Vedic period. — The world, according to Vedic 
notions, consists of three parts—earth, air, and sky, 
or heaven. But, when the idea of ‘ Universe ^ is to 
be expressed, the phrase most commonly used is 
' heaven and earth.’ Both Heaven and Earth are 
regarded as gods and as the parents of gods {dma- 
putra), even although they are said to have been 
generated by gods. Sometimes one god, — Indra, 
or Agni, or Rudra, or Soma, — sometimes all the 
gods together, are said to have generated or created 
heaven and earth, the whole world ; and the act of 
creating is metaphorically expressed as building, 
sacrificing, or weaving. That heaven and earth 
should be parents of the gods, and at the same 
time have been generated hj them, is a downright 
self-contradiction; but it seems to have only en- 
hanced the mystery of this conception without 
lessening its value, since it recurs even in advanced 
speculation. It is avoided in the declaration that 
mother Aditi is everything, and brings forth every- 
thing by and from herself, though in another place 
it is said that Aditi brought forth Daksa, and 
I)ak^ generated Aditi. Here Aditi is apparently 
a mythological expression for the female principle 
in creation, and Daksa for the male princiide or 
creative force. The latter is more directly called 
Purusa, man or male spirit, and is conceived as the 
primeval male who is transformed, or who trans- 
forms himself, into the world. ^ To him is dedicated 
the famous Fur'iisasukta, Rigveda, x. 90, which 
recurs, with variations, in the Atharmveda (xix. 
6), the Vdjasaneyi Sarhhitd (xxxi.), and the Taitti- 
rlya Armiyaha (lii. 12), and greatly influenced later 
theosophical speculation. As a specimen of Vedic 
cosmogony we subjoin Muir’s translation of it 
(from Orig, Bkr. Texts, v. 368 ff.), though it, 
or rather the original, contains many obscure 
points: 

’ Purn§a has a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, and a thou- 
sand feet. On every side enveloping the earth, he transcended 
[it] by a space of ten fingers (1). Purusa himself is this whole 
[universe], whatever has been, and whatever shall be. He is 
also the lord of immortality, since throug'h food he expands (2), 
Such is his greatness; and Purusa is superior to this. Arid 
existing things are a quarter (or foot) of him, and that which is 
immortal in the sky is three-quarters of him (3), With three- 
quarters Purusa mounted upwards. A quarter of him again was 
produced here below, lie then became diffused everywhere 
among things animate and inanimate (4). From him Viraj was 
born, and from Viraj, Purusa. As soon as he was born, he 
extended beyond the earth, both behind and before (6). When 
the gods offered up Puru?a as a sacrifice, the spring was its 
clarified butter, summer its fuel, and autumn the [accompany, 
ing] oblation (G). This victim, Puru?a bom in the beginning, 
they immolated on the sacrificial grass ; with him as their 
offering, the gods, Sadhyas, and Risis sacrificed (7). From that 
universal oblation were produced curds and clarified butter. 
He (Purusa) formed those aerial creatures, and the animals, 
both wOd and tame (S). From that universal sacrifice sprang 
the hymns called Rich and Saman, the metres, and the Yajus (9). 
Froju it were produced horses, and all animals with two rows of 
teeth, cows, goats, and sheep (10). When they divided Puru^, 
into how many parts did they distribute him ? What was his 
motith? "What were his arms? What were called, his thighs 
and feet? (11). The Brahmana was his mouth; the Bajanya 
became his arms ; the Taisya his tliighs ; the Sudra sprang from 
his feet (12). The moon was produced from his soul ; the sun 
from his eye ; Indra and Agni from his mouth ; and Vayu from 
his breath (13). From his navel came the atmosphere ; from Ms 
heatl arose the sky ; from his feet came the earth ; from his ear 
the four quarters ; so they formed the worlds (14). When the 
gods, in performing their sacrifice, bound Purusa as a victim, 
there were seven picijcs of wood laid for him round the fire, and 
thrice seven pieces of fuel employed (15). With sacrifice the 


gods worshipped the sacrifice. These were the first institutions. 
These great beings attained to the heaven where the gods, the 
ancient SMhyas, reside (16).’ 

T!ie unity of the Godhead as the cause of the 
world, which is recognized in the above hymn, is 
directly expressed in others where he is called the 
One, the Unborn, and placed above all gods. In 
two hymns (Bigveda, x. 81, 82) he is invoked under 
the name Visvakarman, * All-creator,’ who in later 
mythology became the architect of the gods; in 
another remarkable hymn (x. 121) the poet inquires 
who is the first-born god that created tlie world and 
upholds it, and in the last verse he invokes him as 
Prajapati, ‘ Lord of the creatures.’ Prajapati later 
became the current designation of the creator, and 
synonymous with Brahma. In connexion with 
Visvakarman and Prajapati occurs what seems to 
be an ancient mythological conception ; the highest 
god is said to have originated in the primeval waters 
as the Golden Germ (Hiranyagarhha) which con- 
tained all the gods and the world, or became the 
creator. This idea was afterwards developed to 
that of the world-egg, and of Hiranyagarhha = 
Brahma. 

An entirely different treatment of the cosmo- 
logical problem is contained in the philosophical 
hymn, Bigveda, x. 129 (cf. Taittiriya Brdhnana, 
ii. 8, 9, 3~6), -which, for depth of speculation, is 
one of the most admirable poems of the Bigveda. 
Notwithstanding the labour of many ingenious 
interpreters, the meaning of some passages still 
remains doubtful ; yet a general idea of its con- 
tents may be got from the subjoined metrical 
translation of Muir {op. cit. v. 356, note 530) : 

‘Then there was neither Aught nor Nought, no air nor sky, 
beyond. 

What covered all? Where rested all? In watery gulf pro- 
found? 

Nor death was then, nor deatlilessness, nor change of night 
and day. 

That One breathed calmly, self-sustained ; nought else beyond 
It lay. 

Gloom hid in gloom existed first— one sea, eluding view. 

That One, a void in chaos wrapt, by inward fervour grew. 

Within It first arose desire, the primal germ of mind, 

Which Nothing with Existence finks, as sages searching find. 

The kindling ray that shot across the dark and drear abyss,— 

Was it beneath ? or high aloft ? What bard can answer this ? 

There fecundating powers were found, and mighty forces 
strove, — 

A self-supporting mass beneath, and energy above. 

Who knows, who ever told, from whence this vast creation 
rose? 

No gods had then been born,— who then can e’er the truth 
disclose? 

Whence sprang this world, and whether framed by hand 
divine or no, — 

Its lord in heaven alone can tell, if even he can show.’ 

In "the Atharvaveda meet with some cosmo- 
logical hymns, chiefly of the Prajapati type, in 
which the highest god and creator is conceived 
under other lorms, and invoked under various 
names, such as Bohita (the red one), Anadvan 
(the ox), Yasa (the cow), Kala (time), Kama 
(desire), etc. 

HrrmATCRB.— J. Muir, Or/f;. S'amiferft London, 1858-72, 
iv. ch. 1, V. sect, xxi ; L. Scherraan, Philos. Hymnen mm der 
Rig- undAtharm-mda-SanhitCi, Strassburg,1887; P. Deussen, 
AUgem. i^esch. der PMlosopMe, i.2 1 (Leipzig, 1906); K. F. 
Geldner, ‘Zur Kosmogonie des Bigveda’ (Wnivermtatssekrift 
zurfeimiichen Mnfuhrung des Rehtors, Marburg, 1908), 

2 . Period of the Brahmanas and the Upanisads. 
— The Brahmanas contain many legends about 
Prajapati’s creating of the world. They usually 
open with some statement like the following : ‘ In 
the beginning was Prajapati, nothing but Praja- 
pati; he desired, “May I become many”; he 
performed austerities, and thereby created tliese 
worlds’ (either the living beings, or heaven, air, 
and earth). Besides Prajapati, other names of 
the creator are met with ; Svayaiiibhu Narayana, 
Bvayaffthhu Brahman, and even Non-Being. Tlie 
authors of the Brahmanas, being wholly engrossed 
with liturgy and ceremonial, introduce these 
legends in order to explain some detail of ritual 
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or tiie like; and therefore, after a few general 
remarks on the creation of the world, they plunge 
again into ritualistic discussions (see the specimens 
given by Deussen, ojp. cit. p. 183 If.)., But the little 
information they give is sufficient to show what 
were in their time the popular opinions about the 
origin of the world. Besides the statement that 
Prajapati wms at the beginning of things, there 
are others, according to which the waters seem to 
have been believed to be coeval with him or to have 
preceded him. Thus it is said {Taittiriya Samhitd, 
v. 6, 4, 2, and similarly vii. 1, 5, 1) that in the 
beginning there was nothing but the waters, and 
Prajapati, as wind, went over them or floated on a 
lotus leaf. Connected with this order of ideas is 
the now more fully develojped conception of the 
world>egg in ^atapatha Brdhmanay xi. 1, 6, 1 if., 
which runs thus in Muir’s translation (iv. 25} : 

‘ In the beginning’ this universe was water, nothingbut water. 
The waters desired, “ How can we be reproduced?” So saying, 
they toiled, thei' performed austerity. While they were per- 
forming austerity, a golden egg came into existence. Being 
produced, it then became a year. Wherefore this golden egg 
floated about for the period of a year. From it in a year a male 
{puru^a) came into existence, who was Prajapati. ... He 
divided this golden egg. ... In a year he desired to speak. ' 
He uttered which became this earth; hhuvalf.,** 

which became this firmament ; and which became that 

sky. ... He was born with a life of a thousand years. He 
perceived the further end of his life as one may perceive the 
opposite bank of a river. Desiring offspring, he went on wor- ' 
shipping and toiling. He conceived progeny in himself ; with , 
his mouth he created the gods,’ etc. 

We append, for the sake of comparison, another ancient 
account of the world-egg from the Chhandogya Upani^ad^ iii. 
19 (SEE i. 64 f.) : ‘ In the beginning this was non-existent. It 
became existent, it grew. It turned into an egg. The egg lay 
for the time of a year. The egg broke open. The two halves 
were one of silver, the other of gold. The silver one became 
this earth, the golden one the sky, the thick membrane (of the 
white) the mountains, the thin membrane (of the yolk) the mist 
with the clouds, the small veins the rivers, the fluid the sea. 
And what was born from it was Aditya, the sun,’ etc. 

While the authors of the Brahmanas treated 
cosmogonic myths from their liturgical point of 
view, the authors of the Upanisads used them in 
order to illustrate their great philosophical tenet 
of the transcendent oneness of Brahman and its 
presence in all created things. Accordingly, they 
frequently substitute for Prajapati philosophical 
abstractions, e,g. Brahman, Atman, Not-Being, 
or Being, and derive from this lirst principle the 
worlds, or the Vedas, or those cosmicai and psy- 
chical agencies which chiefly engross their specu- 
lations. They develop and combine tliese notions 
in ever- varying ways ; but it is to be understood, 
or it is expressly stated, that the first principle, 
after having created things, entered them, so that 
it is j)resent in them, and, in a way, is identical 
with, and yet different from, them. It is impossible 
to reduce the variety of opinion on the origin of 
the world, contained in the Upanisads, to one 
general idea underlying them ; we shall, therefore, 
illustrate them by some selected specimens. 

In Brhad Aranyaka, i. 4, the creation is ascribed 
to Atman in the shape of a man (purum) ; as there 
was nothing but himself, he felt no delight, and 
therefore ‘made this his Self to fall in two, and 
thence arose husband and wife.’ He embraced 
her, and men were born. In the same way he 
created all beings that exist in pairs. Then he 
created other things, developed them by name and 
form, and ‘ entered thither, to the very tips of the 
finger-nails, as a razor might be fitted in a razor- 
case, or as fire in a fire-place’ {SBE xv. 87). The 
account of the world-egg in the Chhandogya Upa- 
nisad has already been quoted above. C)f a less 
mythological and more speculative character is a 
passage in Taittiriya Upanisads ii. 1, according to 
which from this Self (Brahman) sprang space, from 
space wind, from wind fire, from fire water, from 
water earth, from earth food, from food seed, men, 
and all creatures. An older account in Chhandogya 


Upanisads vi. 2, 2 f., mentions only three elements ; 
it runs* thus {SI3E i. 93 ff.) : 

(Uddalaka speaks to Svetaketu) : * In the beg-inning, ray dear, 
there was that only which is (to ov), one only, without a second. 
Others say, in the beginning there was that only which is not 
(to py) ov% one only, without a second ; and from that which is 
nob, that which is was born.’ ‘But how could it be thus, ny* 
dear?’ the father continued. ‘How could that which is, be 
born of that which is not? No, my dear, only that which is, 
was in the beginning, one only, without a second. It thought, 
“May I be many, may I grow forth.” It sent forth fire. That 
fire thought, “ May I be many, may I grow forth.” It sent forth 
water. And therefore whenever anybody anywhere is hot and 
perspires, water is produced on him from fire alone. Water 
thought, “ May I be many, may I grow forth.” It sent forth earth 
(food). Therefore whenever it rains anywhere, most food is 
then produced. From water alone is eatable food produced, 

. . . That Being (i.e. that which had produced fire, water, and 
earth) thought, ‘ ‘Let me now enter those three beings (fire, water, 
earth) with this living Self (jiva dtma), and let me then reveal 
(develop) names and forms.” Then that Being, having said, ‘ ‘ Let 
me make each of these three tripartite” (so that fire, water, and 
earth should each have itself for its principal ingredient, besides 
an admixture of the other two), entered into those three beings 
■with this living self only, and revealed names and forms,’ etc. 

Here we have the first forerunner of Sahkhya 
ideas, which are more fully developed in the Svet- 
dhatara and some later tfpanisads which form the 
connecting link between this period and that of 
the Epics and Puranas. The genesis of the evolu- 
tionary theory of Sahkhya can be traced to these 
Upanisads (see Deussen, op. dt. i. 2, p. 216) ; but 
we pass this subject over here, as it will be treated 
in §3. 

The notions as to tlie stmcctiire of the, Universe 
entertained b^^ the Vedic poets continued to prevail 
in the period of the Brahmanas and Upanisads, 
where frequently the Universe* is spoken of as tri- 
partite ; earth, air, and sky, symbolized in the three 
‘ great utterances ’ [vyahrtis), ‘ hhur,^ ‘ hhuvah,^ 

^ svar,^ In Aitareya Aranyaka^ ii. 4, 1, however, 
it is said that in the beginning the Self sent forth 
the worlds of Ambhas, Marichi, Mara, and Ap. 

‘ That Ambhas (water) is above the heaven, and it 
is heaven, the support. The Marichis (the lights) 
are the sky. The Mara (mortal) is the earth, 
and the waters under the earth are the Ap wprld.’ 
Nine or ten worlds are enumerated in Brhad Aran-, 
yaka Upanisads iii. 6, viz. the worlds of wind, air, 
Gandharvas, sun, moon, stars, gods, Indra, Pi*aj§.- 
pati, and Brahman ; ^ each of these worlds is woven 
into the next higher one, ‘like warp and woof.’ 
More importance is attached to a sevenfold divi- 
sion of the world. This was introduced by the 
augmentation of the vydhrtis from three, the 
usual number, to seven, which number first occurs 
in Taittiriya Aranyaka, x. 27 f. There we lind 
the following vydhrtis: '■hhur,^ ^hhuvah^ svar^ 
^mahar^ \janas,'^ Hapas^ and ^satyam.^ Now, 
as the three first, the original vydhrtis Chhur,^ 
^bhuvah,^ ^svar'), symbolically denoted the three 
worlds (earth, air, sky), so the four added vydhrtis 
Cnmhar^ fanas,^ Hapas,^ ^satyam^) became names 
of still higher worlds. Thus, in some later Upa- 
nisads seven worlds are mentioned, and in the 
Aruneya Upanisad 'worlds Cbhur'* . . . 

^satyam^) are distinguished from seven nether 
worlds : Atala, Patala, Vitala, Sutala, Easatala, 
Mahatala, and Talatala. This last conception of a 
twice sevenfold world was, in the next period, 
developed in detail. 

3. Period of the Epics and the Puranas. — While 
in the preceding period cosmogonic myths are of 
an episodical character, the same subject is now 
treated more at length, and for its own sake. Its 
importance is fully recognized in the Puranas ; for 
cosmogony and secondary creation — i.e. the suc- 
cessive destructions and renovations of the world — 
belong to the five characteristic topics {pahchalak- 
Sana) of the Puranas. 

1 In the cosmogi-aphy of the Yogabhdsya, which will be dealt 
with in § 3 , the naraes of the highest celestial spheres are 
Mahendra, Prajapatj^a, and Brahma. 
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The variety of views as to the origin of the world 
which obtained in the preceding periods still con- 
tinues ; hut there is a decided tendency towards 
introducing some order. The mythological ele- 
ments of cosmogony are mostly adopted from 
Vedic literature, and further developed ; some are 
of more modern origin; both elements are vari- 
ously combined. These mythological elements are 
as follows : (1) the highest godhead, Brahman or 
A-tman, identified with Naxayana, Visnu, oambhu, 
etc., according to the sectarian tendency of the 
author; (2) the primeval waters or darkness; (3) 
the Purusa or Hiranyagarbha, who sprang up 
therein ; (4) tlie^ world-egg, which brought forth 
Brahma (or Prajapati, PitS-maha) ; (5) the lotus, 
from which sprang Brahma ; the lotus itself came 
forth either from the waters or from the navel of 
Visnu; (6) the intermediate creators, or mental 
sons of Brahma, numbering seven or eight, Mariehi, 
etc. ; (7) the successive creations and destructions 
of the world. Though the last-mentioned concep- 
tion can be traced to a greater antiquity,^ it was 
only then developed into a gigantic chronology of 
the world which reckoned by kalpas, manvantarm, 
and yugas (see art. Ages of the World [Indian]). 
This system was employed in order to reconcile 
conflicting views on the origin of the world by 
assigning some cosmogonic processes to primary, 
some to secondary, creation, and by distinguishing 
the several secondary creations. But all these 
attempts at systematic order resulted in greater 
confusion, for primary and secondary creations 
were inextricably mixed up with one another. 
The framers of cosmogonic systems in the MaJia- 
hhdrata and tliePuranas freely laid under contribu- 
tion the Sankhya philosophy ; they took over from 
it the evolutionary theory as taught by Kapila, or 
they tried to improve on It. As it formed the theo- 
retical foundation of cosmogony, a brief sketch of 
it must be given here. 

According to Sankhya philosophy, there are two 
principles, entirely independent of each other : (1) 
the souls, Purusmi and (2) PrahrUs original 
nature, or Pradhana (principle, viz. matter), 
which is made up of the three guncis (secondary 
elements) — darkness {tamas)^ activity {rajas^ and 
goodness [sattva] — in the state of equipoise. When 
this equilibrium is disturbed through the presence 
(or co-inexistence) of the Purusa^ then ivomP^xihrii 
is developed Mahan or B%hddhi, the thinking sub- 
stance, which chiefly consists of sa^fm. From 
Buddhi is developed Ahamkdra^ a substance the 
function of which is to produce the conceit of indi- 
viduality. Ahmhlcdra produces the mind {manas)^ 
the five organs of sense {buddhlndriya), the five 
organs of action {karmeTidriya), and the five subtle 
elements {tanmdtrd). The last, combining with 
one another, form the five gross elements {')nahd~ 
hhiita) : space (or air), fire, wind, water, and earth. 
These are the twenty-five principles {tattms) of 
Sankhya. They and the order of their production 
have been adopted, and adapted to the order of 
ideas taught in the Upanisads, by the authors of 
those parts of the Mahdbhdrata which deal with 
the evolution of the world. In trying to reconcile 
Tedic cosmogony with the principles of Sankhya 
philosophy, those didactic poets invented various 
changes of the latter or of their arrangement, 
though none of these attempts was generally 
adopted. We shall mention only two points in 
wliich the epic writers departed from the Sankhya 
system and, at the same time, disagreed among 
themselves. (1) The established belief in a first 
cause, Brahman or Atman, was radically opposed 
to the Sankhya doctrine of two mutually inde- 
pendent principles, Purusa and Prakrti ; yet both 

i It is found as early as the ,^vetMDatm-a and Maitrdyav^a, 
vpani^ads. 


views had to be harmonized somehow. No wonder 
that opinion differed widely on this head. For 
instance, Purusa is identified with Pradhana^ or 
Hiranyagarbha with Buddhi, or Brahma with 
Ahaikkdra, etc. (2) The Sankhya doctrine, which 
derived the elements from Ahamkara through the 
interposition of the transcendent tanmdttdSymmm 
to have been thought unduly abstruse by those 
poets who preached to a mixed audience. They 
therefore usually omit the tanmdtrds, and make 
the mahdhhutas the direct product of Ahamkara, 
just as in the Upanisads the elements are said to 
have sprung directly from Brahman. It is needless 
for our purpose to multipty instances ; for details 
the reader is referred to E. Washburn Hopkins’ 
work, The Great Epic of India, New York, 1901, 
in which epic philosophy is exhaustively treated 
(p, 85 ft*.). It must, however, be stated that some 
scholars, e.^. Bahlmann,^ and Deussen,® are of the 
opinion that epic Sankhya represents a preliminary 
state of speculation, from which systematic San- 
khya was developed. 

The cosmological passages of the Great Epic 
belong to an age of transition, and none of them 
seems ever to have been generally accepted as an 
authoritative exposition of the subject. It is, how- 
ever, different with another document which may 
roughly be assigned to the same period — the cosmo- 
gonic account in the Laws of manu, i. 6 ff*. ; for it 
(or parts of it) is quoted in a great number of 
mediaeval works, and it may therefore serve to 
illustrate the state of the views on cosmogony 
which prevailed before the time when the Puranas 
took their present form. We quote here Buhler’s 
translation m SBE xxv. 2 ff. 

* This (universe) existed in the shape of Darkness, unperceived, 
destitute of distinctive marks, unattainable by reasoning, un- 
knowable, wholly immersed, as it were, in deep sleep (5). Then 
the divine Self-existent (Svayaihbhu, himself) indiscernible, (but) 
making (all) this, the great elements and the rest, discernible, 
appeared with irresistible (creative) power, dispelling the dark- 
ness (6). He who can be perceived by the internal organ 
(alone), who is subtile, indiscernible, and eternal, who contains 
all created beings and is inconceivable, shone forth of his own 
(will) (7). He, desiring to produce beings of many kinds from 
his own body, first with a thought created the waters, and 
placed his seed in them (8). That (seed) became a golden egg, 
m brilliancy equal to the sun ; in that (egg) he himself was born 
as Brahman, the progenitor of the whole world (9), The waters 
are called ndrdlf},, (for) the waters are, indeed, the offspring of 
Kara ; as they were his first residence (ayana), he thence is 
named NarSyana (10). From that (first) cause, which is indis" 
cernible, eternal, and both real and unreal, was produced that 
male (Puruga), who is famed in this world (under the appella- 
tion of) Brahman (11). The divine one resided in that egg 
during a whole year, then he himself by his thought (alon^ 
divided it into two halves (12); and out of those two halves he 
formed heaven and earth, between them the middle sphere, the 
eight points of the horizon, and the eternal abode of flie waters 
(18), From himself (dtmana)^) he also drew forth the mind, 
which is both real and unreal, likewise from the mind egoism, 
which possesses the function of self-consciousness (and is) 
lordly (14); moreover, the great one, the soul, and all (pro- 
ducts) affected by the three qualities, and, in their order, the 
five organs which perceive the objects of sensation (15). But, 
joining minute particles even of those six, which possess 
measureless power, with particles of himself, he created all 
beings (16). Because those six (kinds of) minute particles, 
which form the (creator's; frame, enter (d-^ these (creatures), 
therefore the wise call his frame tarira (the body) (17). That 
the great elements enter, together with their functions and the 
mind, through its minute parts the framer of all beings, the 
imperishable one (18). But from minute body (-framing) par- 
ticles of these seven very powerful Puru§as springs this (world), 
the perishable from the imperishable (19). Among them, each 
(succeeding) element acquires the quality of the preceding one, 
and whatever place (in the sequence) each of them occupies, 
even so many qualicies it is declared to possess (20). But in the 
beginning he assigned their several names, actions, and condi- 
tions to all (created beings), even according to the words of the 
Veda (21). He, the Lord, also created the class of the gods, 
who are endowed with life, and whose nature is action ; and 
the subtile class of the Sadhyas, and the eternal sacrifice (22). 
But from fire, wind, and the sun he drew forth the threefold 
eternal Veda, called Rich, Yajus, and Saman, for the due per- 
formance of the sacrifice (28). Time and the divisions of time, 

1 MaMb/idrafa-S(iidien,u. ‘ Die Saqikhya-Philosophie,’ Berlin, 
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fche lunar mansions and the planets, the rivers, the oceans, the 
inountains, plains, and uneven ground (24), austerity, speech, 
pleasure, desire, and anger, this whole creation he likewise 
produced, as he desired to call these beings into existence (25). 
Moreover, in order to distinguish actions, he separated merit 
from demerit, and he caused the creatures to be affected by the 
pairs (of opposites), such as pain and pleasure (26). But with 
the minute perishable particles of the five (elements) which 
have been mentioned, this whole (world) is framed in due order 
(27). , . . But for the sake of the prosperity of the worlds, he 
caused the Brahmapa, the Esatriya, the Vaisya, and the Sudra 
to proceed from his mouth, his arms, his thighs, and his feet 
(81). Dividing his own body, the Lord became half male and 
half female ; with that female he produced Viraj (32).* From 
Viraj sprang Manu Svayarhbhu, who, ‘ desiring to produce created 
beings, performed very difficult austerities, and (thereby) called 
into existence ten great sages, lords of created beings — ^Manchi, 
Atri, Aiigiras, Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratu, Prachetas, Vasistiha, 
Bhrgu, and Narada (34, 86).* These secondary Prajapatis created 
the other Manus, gods, demons, men, animals, plants, etc. Next 
comes the account of the destructions and secondary creations 
of the world, the days and nights of Brahma, the system of 
yugas and manvantaras^ etc. (For details, see Agbs of thh 
World [Indian].) 

A ver 3 ^ full discussion of the cosmogony in Manu and its 
relation, to the accounts in other sources will be found in W. 
Mhn, Ifber die hosmsgon. Grundamchauungen im Mdnava- 
dkarma-Mstram^ Leipzig, 1904, 

Cosmogony in the Puranas, in the form in which 
they have come down to us, is, on the whole, a 
later development of that which we have just 
described. liere, too, the evolutionary theory of 
Sahkhya has been so modified as to agree with the 
Vedantic doctrine about the oneness of Brahman, 
by assuming that Furum and Frakrti are but two 
forms of the Supreme Beity, who is identified with 
one of the popular gods according to the sectarian 
character of the work. An abstract from the 
account of the creation in the Visnu Furmm^ may 
serve to illustrate Pauranic cosmogony, if we keep 
in mind that the accounts in other Pur anas are, 
on the whole, similar in tenor, though they may 
vary in details. According to the Y%qn,u Furdna^ 
the self -existent Brahman is Vasudeva; he is 
originally and essentially but one, still he exists 
in three successively proceeding forms: Purusa, 
Pradhana (both unevolved and evolved), and Kala 
(time), the latter acting as the bond connecting the 
former two. When tlie Supreme Beity enters 
Purusa and Pradhana (the equilibrium of the three 
gunas)^ then Pradhana produces Mahan or Buddhi, 
which in its turn produces Ahaiiikara ; and so the 
five subtle elements, the gross elements, and the 
eleven organs are produced, much in the same way 
as is taught in Sankhya philosophy. But the 
Puranas teach, in addition to the evolutionary 
theory, that each generating principle or element 
envelops the one generated by it. The gross 
elements combine into a compact mass, the world- 
egg {hrdhmd7ida)i which rests on the waters, and 
is surrounded by seven envelopes — ^water, wind, 
fire, air, Ahaihkara, Buddhi, and Pradhana. In 
the world-egg the highest deity, invested with the 
guna activity, appeared in the form of Brahma, 
and created all things. The same deity in the 
gima goodness preserves, as Vi§nu, the Universe 
till the end of a kalpa^ when the same god, in the 
awful form of Rudra, destroys it.^ The third 
chapter of the Visnu Fw'dna deals with time, the 
days and nights of Brahma, the duration of his 
life, etc. (see Ages OF the Woeld [Indian]), The 
next chapter describes how, in the beginning of a 
Icalpa, Narayana, in the shape of a boar, raised the 
earth from beneath the waters and created the four 
lower spheres — earth, sky, heaven, and Maharloka. 
In the fifth chapter occur some more speculations 
of Sankhya character, and a description of nine 
creations : 

* The first creation was that of Mahat, or Intellect, which is 
called the creation of Brahma. The second was that of the 
rudimental principles (tanmdtrds)^ thence termed elemental 
creation (Bkutasarga). The third was the modiOed form of 
egotism, termed the organic creation or creation of the senses 
(Atndriyika). These three were the Prakyta creations, the 

1 H. H. Wilson, VMtv^u Purdv^t vol. i. (London, 1864). 
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developments of indiscrete nature, preceded by the indiscrete 
principle. The fourth or fundamental creation (of perceptible 
things) was that of inanimate bodies. The fifth , the Tairy agyonya 
creation, was that of animals. The sixth was the Drdhvasrotas 
creation, or that of the divinities. The creation of the Arvak- 
srotas beings was the seventh, and was that of man. There is 
an eighth creation, termed Anugraha, which possesses both 
the qualities of goodness and darkness. Of these creations five 
are secondary, and three are primary. But there is a ninth, 
the Kaumara creation, which is both primary and secondary. 
These are the nine creations of the great progenitor of all, and, 
both as primary and secondary, are the radical causes of the 
world, proceeding from the sovereign creator.* 1 

The seventh chapter relates how Brahma after 
the creation of the world created ‘ other mind-born 
sons like himself’ ; about the number and names, 
however, of these Prajapatis, or mental sons of 
Brahma, the difierent Puranas do not agree. ^ Then 
Brahma created Blanu Svayaiiibhuva, for the 
protection of created beings. Manu’s daughter 
Prasuti was married to one of the Prajapatis, 
Baksa, who thereby became the ancestor of a great 
number of divine beings, mostly of an allegorical 
character, as personified vii’tues and vices. 

The preceding abstracts from the VisTtu Furdna 
give some idea of the heterogeneous character of 
the cosmogonic theory which henceforth was 
generally adopted. Mythological and theosophic 
notions inherited from the Vedic period have been 
combined with notions of later origin-— genealogic 
legends, the evolutionary system of Sankhya, and 
the scheme of the Ages of the World — ^in order to 
give a rational theory of the origin and develop- 
ment of the world in harmony with the teachings 
of the Vedas. But the materials proved too 
refractory, or rather the authors were not bold 
enough in re-modelling the old traditions; hence 
their work leaves the impression of disparate parts, 
ill-combined or only formally united. 

The authors of the Puranas succeeded better in 
delineating a plan of the Universe ; for the cosmo- 
graphic notions which are contained in the Vedas, 
and which have been sketched above under § i, 
lent themselves readily to such an undertaking. 
The Great Epic added little to the old stock of 
cosmographic ideas, except a detailed description 
of the earth and some particulars about the hells. 
There was, indeed, the ancient belief in worlds of 
Indra, Varuna, Vayu, Agni, Aditya, Yama, etc., 
but the notions as to the situation of these worlds 
(except those of Indra and Yama) seem always to 
have been rather vague, so that the authors or the 
Puranas were not over much prejudiced by tradition 
in their endeavours to devise a systematic cosmo- 
graphy. The system is practically the same in ail 
Puranas; the following description of it is based 
on the Visnu Fm'dna^ while for the discrepancies 
in details the reader may be refeiTed to Wilson’s 
notes in his translation of the Vipm Furdna. 

The whole system of the worlds contained in the 
world-egg may be divided into three parts in 
agreement with the current expressions trihhuvana^ 
trailokya, etc., *the three worlds.’ The middle 

t art, which is, however, many times nearer the 
ase than the top, is formed by the earth, an 
enormous disk of five hundred millions of yogctnas 
in extent ; it is encircled by the Lokaloka mountain, 
and contains the continents and oceans. A descrip- 
tion of the earth need not detain us here, as it will 
be given in the art. Geogeaphy (Mythical). Above 
the earth are the heavens, and below it the nether 
worlds, or Fdtdla. But actually the Universe is 
divided into two parts ; for it consists of seven 
upper regions, the lowest of which is the earth, 
and of the seven nether regions. Hence frequently 
fourteen worlds are spoken of. To these two 
divisions have been added the hells, somewhere in 
the lowest part of the Universe. The number of 
1 Wilson, op, cit, i. 74 ff. 

2 Ib. p. 100, note ; cf. the passage from Mana quoted above, 
verse 34 f. 
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hells seems originally not to lip«ve been fixed ( Vmiu 
Furana, ii. 6), though Mann (iv. 87) gives their 
number m twenty-one. ^ 

Omitting the hells, there are seven nether worlds 
(Atala, Vitala, Nitala, Gabhastimat, Mahatala, 
Sutala, and Patala),^ and the seven upper worlds 
(Bhur [the earth], Dyaus, Svar, Mahar, Janas, 
Tapas, and Satya), Patala — for this is also the 
collective name of the seven nether worlds — 
extends downwards 70,000 yojanas below the 
surface of the earth, each of its seven regions 
having a depth of 10,000 yojanas. Pat§la is the 
abode of Nagas, Daityas, and Danavas, and it 
equals the heavens in beauf«y and inagnificenee. 
Below Patala is the dragon &sa, who ‘ bears the 
entire world like a diadem upon his head, and wdio 
is the foundation on which the seven Patalas rest.’ 
As said above, the hells, or narakas^ are beneath 
Patala ; but their exact situation cannot be made 
out, because some place them below, some above, 
the Avaters which encircle the Universe. The cause 
of this uncertainty with regard to the hells seems 
to have been that originally they were not 
distinguished from the nether worlds. For, as will 
be seen below (§ 4), the Jains have seven hells 
instead of seven Patalas, and find room for the 
Asuras in eaves beloAV the earth and above the first 
hell, instead of seven Patalas. The upper regions 
begin with the terrestrial sphere, Bkurloka ; the 
next is Bhuvarloka^ or Dyaus^ which reaches 
thence to the sun ; while from the sun to the pole 
star extends the Smrloka, or the heaven of the 
gods. These three worlds are destroyed at the end 
of each kalpa. The next higher Maka't'loka^ 
is not destroyed, but at the end of kalpa its 
tenants repair to the next region, the Janaloka, 
the inhabitants of which are Sanandana and other 
sons of Brahma. The sixth Tapaloka, 

peopled by the Vairaja gods; and above it is the 
highest region, Satyaloka or BrahmaloJmy 
inhabitants of which never know death. It must, 
however, be stated that the different Puranas do 
not agree regarding the inhabitants of the higher 
heavens.^ The distance of these regions from one 
another increases from below upwards : Maharloka 
is ten million yojanas above the pole star, Janaloka 
twenty, Tapaloka eighty, and Satyaloka a hundred 
and twenty, millions of yojanas above the next 
lower region. 

A somewhat different description of the Universe 
is given by Vyasa in the Yogahhasya, iii. 26. This 
account, which may be ascribed to the 7th cent. 
A.i>., is much more detailed than that of the 
Puranas, with which, however, it agrees on the 
whole. But it has also some curious affinities with 
the Buddhist description of the world, in proper 
names as well as in the part played by contempla- 
tion. The entire ^ Universe is * contained in the 
world-egg, which is but an infinitesimally small 
particle of the Pradhana, It consists of seven 
regions (bhumi), one above the other. The lowest 
is Bkurloka^ which extends from the lowest hell 
to the top of mount Meru. The second region, 
Antariksalolca^ reaches to the pole star. The third 
is termed Svar- or Mdhendraloka ; the fourth 
Mahar- or Frdjapatyaloka, The fifth, sixth, and 
seventh regions, called Jana-^ Tapa-, and Satya- 
lokas, form together the tripartite Brahmaloka. 
Bhurloka is subdivided into hells, Patalas, and 
eai'tli. At the bottom of Bhurloka are the seven 
hells, one above the other. Their n_ames are: 
Avichi, Ghana, Saiila, Anala, Anila, Akasa, and 
Taniahpratistha ; with the exception of Avichi, a 
popular name of hell, these hells seem to he 
identical with the envelopes of the woiid-egg 

1 For particulars, see Wilson, op. cit. ii. 215, and Hall’s note 
to that passage. 

2 For variations in other Puranas, see Wilson, op, cit. i. 208. 


in the Pauranie account. Probably for this reason 
these six hells each hear another name, as stated 
by Yyasa, viz. Mahakala, Ambarisa, Eaurava, 
Maharaurava, Kalasutra, and Andhatamisra. 
Above the hells are the seven Patalas : Mahatala, 
Easatala, Atala, Sutala, Vitala, Talatala, and 
Patala. Above these seven bhumis is the eighth, 
the earth, Vastmiati, Avith the seven continents, 
etc., which may be passed over here. 

As to the inhabitants of the seven regions of the 
Universe, the following notions are found. (1) 
In the Patalas, in the oceans and on the mountains 
of the earth live the following classes of gods 
{devanikayas) ; Asuras, Gandharvas, Kinnaras, 
Kimpuru§as, Yak^as, Baksasas, Bhutas, Pretas, 
Apasmarakas, Apsaras, Brahmaraksasas, Kusma- 
ndas, and Yinayakas ; in the continents live gods 
and men, and on Meru are the parks and palaces 
of the gods. (2) Antariksaloka is the sphere of 
the celestial bodies. (3) In Mahendra are six 
classes of gods : Tridaias, Agnisvatas, Yamyas, 
Tnsitas, Aparinirmitavasavartins, and Parinirini- 
tavasavartins. (4-) In Prajapatya there are five 
classes of gods : Kumudas, Eihhus, Pratardanas, 
Anjanabhas, and Prachitabhas. (5) In Janaloka 
there are four classes : Brahmapurohitas, Brahma- 
kayikas, Brahmamahakayikas, and Aiii^^ras. (6) 
In Tapaloka there are three classes : Abhasvaras, 
Mahabh^svaras, and Satyamahabhasvaras. (Uln 
Satyaloka there are four classes : Achyutas, Sud- 
dhanivasas, Satyabhas, and Saihjnasaihjnms, The 
gods in the regions from Prajapatya upwards live 
on contemplation {dhyandhara) ; their pOAvers and 
the duration of their" life increase by bounds from 
below upwards ; the gods in Tapaloka are not re- 
born in a lower sphere, and the four classes of 
ods in Satyaloka realize the happiness of the four 
egrees of contemplation respectively — smitarka^ 
savichdra^ dnanddmatra, vvodasmitdmdtra-dhydna. 
Of. art. Cosmogony and Cosmology (Buddhist). 

The detailed knowledge of the structure of the 
Universe Avas generally believed to have been 
reached by contemplation ; this is expressly stated 
by Patanjali mYogasdtra, iii. 26, and by the Jain 
writer Umasvati in Tattvdrthddhigama Sutra, ix. 
37./ Notwithstanding, or rather because of, its 
visionary character, Paui*anic cosmography became, 
as it were, an article of faith. ^ The general belief 
in it AA^as not shaken even by the introduction of 
scientific astronomy, though the astronomers tried 
to remodel the traditional cosmography on the 
basis ^ of their science. The result of this com- 

E romise may be seen in the following abstract 
:om the Surya Siddhdnta, xii. 29 ff‘. : ^ 

Brahma-egg is hollow; within it is the universe, con- 
sisting of earth, skjr, etc. ; it has the form of a sphere, like a 
receptacle made of a pair of caldrons (29). A circle within the 
Brahma-egg is styled the orbit of the ether (vyomaii ) ; within 
that is the revolution of the asterisms Qjha ) ; and likewise, in 
order, one below the other (30) revolve Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, 
the sun, Venus, Mercury, and the moon ; below, in succession, 
the Perfected {siddha), the Possessors of Knowledge (vidyd- 
dham), and the clouds (31). . . , Seven cavities within it, the 
abodes of serpents (ndga) and demons (astira), endowed with 
the savour of heavenly plants, delightful, are the inter-terranean 
(patala) earths (35). A collection of manifold jewels, a mountain 
of gold, is Meru, passing through the middle of the earth-globe, 
and protruding on either side (36).* 

Literature to §§ 2 and 3 has been indicated in the above. 

4, Jain cosmog-raphy. — According to the Jains, 
the Avorld is eternal, without beginning or end. 
They have therefore no cosmogony, hut they have 
a cosmography of their own Avhich differs Avideiy 
from that of the Brahmans, especially with regard 
to the upper spheres or heavens, the Universe 
takes up only that part of space Avhich, from this 
I It is worthy of remark that in these cosmographic systems 
worlds are assigned to the more ancient gods, viz, Indra, the 
Prajapatis, and Brahman, but not to A'isnu and Siva ; indeed 
Visnu’s heaven, Vaikuptha, is wanting in those lists of heavens. 
Apparently the authors of cosmograpliy had not come under 
the influence of popular Vaisnavism or Saivism. 

2 Burgess’s tr. in JAOS vi. 245. 
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circTimstance, is called Lokakasa ; the remaining 
part, Alokakasa, is an absolute void and perfectly 
impenetrable to anything, either matter or souls. 
The Lokakasa is coterminous with the two sub- 
stances Dharma and Adharma, the substrata of 
motion and rest, which are, therefore, the indis- 
pensable conditions of the presence of all existing 
things. /The world is figured by the Jainas as a 
spindle resting on half of another; or, as thej 
describe it, three cups, of which the lowest is 
inverted; and the uppermost meets at its circum- 
ference the middle one. They also represent the 
world by comparison to a woman with her arms 
akimbo.*^ ^ Older, however, is the comparison with 
a man (purusa). The disk of the earth is in the 
lower part of the middle, and forms the waist of 
the purma; below the earth are the hells, and 
above it the upper regions. The entire world rests 
on a big layer of ‘thick water,’ this on one of 
‘thick wind,’ and this again on one of ‘thin wind,’ 
The last two layers measure innnmerable thousands 
of yojanas, Tne seven lower regions {bhumis), im.e 
below the other, are Katnaprabha, Sarkar§.prabh§, 
Valuki.prabha, Pahkaprabha, Dhumaprabha, 
Tamahprabha, and Mahatamahprabha. Another 
set of names for them is given by IJmasvati; 
Dharma, Vam4a, Saila, Afiiana, Ari§ta, Madhavya, 
and Madhavi (cf. the double set of names for the 
hells in the Yogahhasyay above, § 3). These regions 
contain the hells; the lowest one has but five, 
while the highest one, Katnaprabha, has three 
millions of heus. Their inhabitants are the damned, 
namkm, whose stay in hell is not without end, 
but for fixed periods of time, varying from 10,000 
years to 33 oceans of years, when they are re-born 
in other conditions of life. These regions are 
separated from each other by layers of 10,000 
yojanas containing no hells ; but in the layer 
separating Katnaprabha from the earth are the 
dwellings of the Bhavanavasin gods ; these dwell- 
ings are apparently the Jain counterpart of the 
Brahmanic Patalas. Above the seven regions of 
the hells is the disk of the earth, with its numerous 
continents in concentric circles separated by rings 
of oceans (see art. Geography [Mythical]), In 
the middle of the earth towers Mount Meru, 100,000 
yojancLs high, round which revolve suns, moons, 
and stars, the Jyotiska-gods. Immediately above 
the top of Mount Meru begins the threefold series 
of heavenly regions styled Vimanas, and inhabited 
by the Vaimanika gods. These regions are as 
follows : (1) the twelm Jcalpas, Saudharma, Ai^ana, 
Sanatkumara, Mahendra, Brahmaloka,^ Lantaka, 
Mahasukra, Sahasrara, Anata, Pranata, Arana, 
and Achyuta (the. Digambaras add Brahmottara 
before Lantaka; ICapistha and Sukra after it, 
and Satara after Mahasukra) ; (2) the nine Graive- 
yaJcas (these heavens form the neck {grwa\ of the 
man figuring the world ; hence their name) ; (3) 
the Jive Anuttaras, Vijaya, Vaijayanta, Jayanta, 
Aparajita, and Sarvarthasiddha. The gods in the 
Anuttara Yimanas will be re-born no more than 
twice. It is to he understood that all these twenty- 
six heavens are one above the other. Above 
Sarvarthasiddha, at the top of the Universe, is 
situated Isatpragbhara, the place where the souls 
resort on their liberation {nirvana). The following 
description of it is given in the Uttarddhyayana 
Sutra, xxxvi. 57 ff. (SBJS xlv. 211 f.) : 

* Perfected souls are debarred from the non-world (Aloka) ; 
they reside on the top of the world ; they leave their bodies 
here (below), and go there, on reaching perfection (67). Twelve 

1 Oolebrooke, 3Hscellaneous JEssaySy London, 1837, ii. 198. 

3 About the Brahmaloka the following details are given : in 
it live the Lokantika gods (who will reach nirvdv-a after one 
re-birth) ; and round it, in the cardinal and intermediate points 
of the compass, N.E., E. etc., are situated the, Vimanas of the 
following eight classes of gods : Sarasvatas, Adityas, Vahnis, 
Aruigias, Gardatoyas, Tusitas, Avyabadhas, and Ari^tias. 
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yojanas above the (Vimana) Sarvartha is the place called 
Isatpragbhara, which has the form of an umbrella (58). It ia 
l6rt:!F-flve hundred thousand yojanas long, and as many broad, 
and it is somewhat more than three times as many in circum- 
ference (59). Its thickness is eight yojanas \ it is greatest in 
the middle^ and decreases toward the margin, till it is thinner 
than the wing of a fiy (60). This place, by nature pure, consist- 
ing of white gold, resembles in form an open umbrella, as has 
been said by the best of Jinas (61). (Above it) is a pure blessed 
place (called bita), which is white like a conch-shell, the anka^ 
stone, and ifc«nd«-fiowers ; a yojana thence ia the end of the 
world (62), The perfected souls penetrate the sixth part of 
the uppermost kroia of the (above-mentioned) yojana (03). 
There at the top of the world reside the blessed perfected souls, 
rid of all transmigration, and arrived at the excellent state of 
perfection (64).* 

In concluding our exposition of Jain cosmo- 
graphy it may be remarked that the knowledge of 
it seems always to have been popular among the 
Jains, for the plan of the Universe as described 
above is always before the mind of Jain authors, 
and they presuppose an acquaintance with it on 
the part of their readers. 

Litbratithb.— -The above account of Jain cosmography is 
based chiefly on Umasvati’s Tattvcirthddhigama Sutra (tr. by 
the present writer in ZDMG lx. [Leipzig, 1906]). 

H. Jacobi. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Iran- 
ian).’ — The chief Iranian texts on the creation of 
the world are Yendidad i. and Bundahiin, Of tliese 
the more elaborate is the latter, and according to 
it both Ormazd and Ahriman have existed from all 
eternity— a view which is as old as the Gathas 
(cf. Yasna xxx. 3, which distinctly terms the two 
spirits ‘twins’ — ym%d — and xlv. 2). The pair are 
parted by the ether {vdyu), and Ormazd dwells in 
‘ endless light,’ while his opponent lurks in an 
abyss of infinite darkness. Ormazd, moreover, 
was aware, through his omniscience, of the exist- 
ence of Ahriman, but the evil spirit was ignorant 
of the higher being until aroused to conflict with 
him by beholding light. Thereupon, as Ormazd 
created excellent lands, Ahriman sought to mar 
his work by bringing into being plagues, moral 
and physical. Herein the essential dualism of 
Zoroastrianism finds one of its most important 
illustrations. 

Zoroastrian cosmogony covers a period of 12,000 
years, which are divided into four ages of 3,000 
years each. The first of these epochs is the age of 
the spiritual creation, in which the creations re- 
mained ‘in a spiritual state, so that they were 
unthinking and unmoving, with intangible bodies ’ 
{BundahiSn i. 8 ; Selections of Zat-sparam i, 22), 
These spiritual creations bear a remarkable 
analogy to the Platonic ‘ Ideas,’ and Darmesteter 
has sought {Le Zend-Avesta iii., Paris, 1893, pp. 
ii-liii), although without success, to trace an 
actual connexion between the two. Meanwhile, 
Ahriman created demons for the overthrow of the 
creatures of Ormazd, and refused the peace which 
the celestial being oflered him. Thereupon, they 
agreed to combat for nine thousand years, Ormazd 
foreknowing that for three thousand years aU 
things would go according to his own will, while 
in the second three thousand years the two spirits 
should struggle in bitter conflict, and in the third 
Ahriman should be utterly put to rout. The second 
epoch of three thousand years was that of the 
material creation, the order being, after the 
Amesha Spentas (^.v.), heaven (including the 
heavenly bodies), water, earth, plants, animals, 
and man. The third period of three thousand 
years begins with the eruption of Ahriman into 
the good creation of Ormazd. The evil spirit 
spreads disease, devastations, and noxious creatures, 
throughout the world, harming and defiliug water, 
earth, plants, and fixe, in addition to slaying the 
primeval ox and the primeval man. Finally, how- 
ever, the demoniac hosts are driven back to hell. 
The remainder of this ^ period is concerned with 
the legendary history of the Iranian kings, so that 
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neither it nor the final eschatologic period cornes 
under consideration in an outline of the Persian 
cosmogony. 

Throughout the Avesta the creation of all things 
is ascribed to Almra Mazda (Orniazd), as in Yasna 
xvL 1, although a certain amount of creative 
activity is also attributed to the Amshaspands 
{Yasna Ixv. 12; Visparad xi. 12; YctSt xix. 18). 
In Yasna xxxvii. 1 occurs the striking passage: 
‘Here, then, we worship Ahura Mazda, who 
created both Idne and holiness, and created water, 
created both good trees and light, both the earth 
and all good things’ (cf. xliv, 3-5). That this 
belief was Iranian is shown by the recurrence of 
similar phraseology in the Old Persian inscrip- 
tions, as in NE. a, 1-8 : f A great god is Auramazda, 
who created this earth, who created yon heaven, 
who created man, who created peace for man, who 
made Darius king, the one king of many, the one 
ruler of many,’ Mthough similar phrases are not 
unknown in Assyrian inscriptions (Gray, AJSJL 
xvii 152). _ 

The creation itself, according to the Parsi Afr^n 
Gahanhdr (tr. by Dari^steter, op. cit. pp. 180-187, 
and edited by him in Mudes iran., Paris, 1883, ii. 
318-333) and the Bundahi§n xxv. 1 (ef. also the 
section of the Great BundahUn^ tr. by Blochet, 
EEB xxxii. 223), occupied a year. The tradition 
of a cosmic epoch of 12,000 years, although not 
mentioned in the extant Avesta, must be of 
considerable antiq:uity, for the historian Theo- 
pompus, an author of the 4th cent. B.O., says, in 
a frament preserved by Plutarch {de Iside et 
Osiridei xlvii.) ; ‘ According to the Magi, one of the 
gods conq[uers and the other is conquered for three 
thousand years each ; and for another three thou- 
sand years they fight and war, and one destroys 
the works of tne other ; but finally Hades loses, 
and mankind shall be blessed, neither needing 
nourishment nor casting shadows.’ ^ The Iranian 
cosmogony seems to have been geocentric, and, 
according to Ddtistdn-i‘Bmih xxxvii. 24, ‘the 
sky is in three thirds, of which the one at the top 
is joined to the endless light, in which is the con- 
stantly-beneficiai space ; the one at the bottom 
reached to the gloomy abyss, in which is the fiend 
full of evil ; and one is between those two thirds 
which are below and above’ (cf. Ya§t xiii. 2). 
This has led some scholars, nofcably Spiegel, to 
seek to find the idea of the cosmic egg in Iran, but 
of this, as Casartelli has well pointed out, there 
seems to be little evidence. The question whether 
the Iranian cosmogony presupposes a creation ex 
nihilo has been much discussed, although it would 
seem from the phrase in the BundahiSn (xxx. 5), 

‘ when they were formed, it was not forming the 
future out of the past,’ that at least in the later 
development of the religion this doctrine was 
not unknown. The earlier texts, however, shed 
little light on this problem, nor do the verbs used 
of the creative activity of Ormazd {da^ ‘establish,’ 
ewares, ‘cut’; ‘form,’ ef. Gr. riKTw) and 
Ahriman {harat, ‘cut’) give much aid, although 
dwares^ taS^ and karat seem to imply the elabora- 
tion of already existing material, while it may be 
urged that da connotes, at least in some passages, 
actual creation ex nihilo. Equally dubious is the 
problem of the origin of the Iranian cosmogony. 
An elaborate ^ comparison has been drawn by 
Spiegel {Brdnische AUerthwmsknnde, i. 449-457) 
between the Iranian and the Semitic, particularly 
Hebrew, accounts of the creation of the world ; but 
this is, to say the least, unproven. It is true that, 
both in Genesis^ and in the BUndahi^n, creation 
occupies six periods, but in the former the epoch 

^ For the Gr. text, see vol. j. p. 208S', where a different inter- 
the one here given (which agrees independently 
with that ot Lagrange, HJS, 1904, p. 35) may be found. 


is a week of six days, and in the latter a year of 
six goMnlarSy and the correspondence in the main 
between the order of the two accounts is a natural 
sequence of development, and not necessarily due 
to the borrowing of either from the other. It 
should also be noted that the Iranian account 
makes no allowance for the seventh day of the 
Biblical record, thus further increasing the improb- 
ability of borrowing from either side. On the 
other hand, the division of the earth into seven 
karS^arSt or * zones,’ which is mentioned repeatedly 
in the Avesta (as in Yasna Ixi. 5 ; Ya^t xix. 82), 
and is as old as the Gathas {Yasna xxxii. 3), is 
doubtless late Babylonian in ormn, especially as 
the Semitic cosmogony likewise divided the earth 
into seven zones {tnbuqdti). This origin of the 
Iranian karivars seems more probable than the 
view which equates them with the dmpas 
(‘islands’) of Hindu cosmogony, which usually 
number seven, although they are occasionally 
regarded as four or thirteen. They are not men- 
tioned, however, before the Mahabmrata and the 
Purdi^, and are thus probably too late to have 
influenced the Avesta (of. Muir, Original Sanskrit 
TextSi i.2 London, 1872, pp. 489-504 ; and, for the 
proof of Bab. influence, Jr. Jensen, Kosmol. der 
Bahylonier^ Strassbhrg, 1890, ]pp. 175-184). 

The cosmogony of the Iranians, as outlined in 
the Avesta and the Bahlavi texts, underwent some 
slight changes in the course of time as a result of 
phuosophic thought. The reduction of the dualism 
of the GUthas— itself, no doubt, a reduction of an 
earlier polytheism— to a monotheism gave rise to 
the elaboration of the concept of ‘Boundless Time’ 
{zrvan akarana), which is hailed as a godling even 
in the so-called Younger Avesta {Yasna Ixxii. 10 ; 
JYydU i. 8; Vendidda xix. 13). The Zarvanite 
sect, which was an important factor in Parsiism as 
early as the 4th cent. derived both Ormazd 
and Ahriman from ‘Boundless Time,’ making the 
evil spirit bom first in consequence of the doubt of 
‘ Boundless Time,’ while Ormazd did not come into 
being until later, and was long inferior in power 
to Ahriman. In somewhat similar fashion, the 
Kaiyomarthians, another Zoroastrian sect, held 
that Ahriman, the principle of evil, was sprung 
from Yazdan (‘God,’ i.e. Ormazd) because of bis 
sinful thought, ‘ if I had an adversary, how would 
he be fashioned?’ (Cf. the account of these sects 
by al-Shahrastani, tr. Haarbriieker, i., Halle, 1850, 
pp. 276-280; and see Spiegel, AUarthums- 

kunde^ ii. 175-189 ; Darmesteter, Ormazd et Ahri- 
mant Paris, 1877, pp. 314-338.) This extreme 
Unitarian tendency, however, by which evil itself 
was traced back ultimately to Ormazd, was always 
rejected by orthodox Zoroastrianism. 

LiTBaATtrEB.— ^iegel, Erdn. Alterthimskund^, ii. 141-161 
(Leipzigj 1873); JacSson, ‘Iran. Religion,* in Qeiger-Kuhn’s 
Grundrus der iran. PhUologie, ii. 668-673 (Strassburg, 1904); 
Casartelli, Philosophy of tm Mazdayamian Religion under 
the Smsmids (Eng. tr. by Jaraasp Asa, Bombay, 1889), pp. 
94-128; Lukas, J)ie ChundbegHfe in den Kosmogonien der 
alten VStker (Leipzig, 1893), pp. 100-138; SSderblom, ‘Theo- 
pompus and the Avestan Ages of the World,* in Pastur Hoshang 
MmumaX Vol. pp. 228-230 (Bombay, 1911). 

Loms H. Gray. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Japan- 
ese). — The most ancient and most authentic 
account of Japanese cosmogony is found in tlie 
(‘Records of Ancient Matters,’ A.D. 712). 
The following is the description of the genesis of 
the universe contained in this valuable text: 

‘The names of the Deities that became {i,e. that were bom) 
in the Plain of High Heaven, when Heaven and Earth began, 
were Ame-no-mi-naka-nushi-no-kami (the Deity Master-of-the- 
August-Gentre-of-Heaven), next Taka-mi-musu-bi-no-kami (the 
High-Angust-Producing.Wondrous>Deit30, next Kami-musu-bi- 
no-^kami (the Divine-Producing-Wondrous-Deity). These three 
Deities were all Deities born alone (i.e. spontaneous!}', without 
being procreated), and hid their persons (f.e. disappeared, by 
death or otherwise). The names of the Deities that were born 
next from a thing tliat sprouted up like unto a reed-shoot when 
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tlie country (i.e. the earth), young and like unto floating oil, 
drifted about medusa-like, were TJmashi-ashi-kabi-hiko-ji-no- 
kami (the Pleasant-Eeed-Shoot-Prince-Elder-Deity), next Aine- 
no-toko-tachi-no-kami (the Deity Standing-Efcernally-in-Heaven). 
These two Deities were likewise born alone, and. hid their 
persons. The five Deities in the above fist are separate Heavenly 
Deities (i.e. were separate from those who came into existence 
afterwards). 

‘The names of the Deities that were born next were Kuni-no- 
toko-tachi-no-kami (the Deity Standing-Eternally-on-Earth), 
next Toyo-kumo-nu-no-kami (the Luxuriant-Integrating-Master- 
Deity). These two Deities were likewise Deities born alone, 
and hid their persons. The names of the Deities that were 
bom next were CJ-hiji-ni-no-kami (the Deity Mud-Earth-Lord), 
next his younger sister (t.e. wife) Su-hiji-ni-no-kami (the Deity 
Mud-Earth-Lady) ; next Tsunu-^fai-no-kami (the Germ-Inte- 
grating-Deity), next his younger sister Iku-guhi-no-kanai (the 
Life-Integrating-Deity) ; next Oho-to-no-ji-no-kami (the Deity 
Elder-of-the-Great-Place), next his younger siscer Oho-to-no-be- 
no-kami (the Deity Elder-Lady-of-the-Great-Place) ; next Omo- 
daru-no-kami(the Deity Perfect-Exterior), nexthisyounger sister 
Aya-kashiko-ne-no-kami (the Deity Oh-Awful-, or Venerable-, 
Lady) ; next Izana-gi-no-kami (the Deity the Male-Who-Invites), 
next his younger sister Izana-mi-no-kami (the Deity the Female- 
Who-Invites). From the Deity Standing-Eternally-in-Heaven 
down to the Deity the Female-Who-Invites in the foregoing list 
are what are termed the Seven Divine Generations. The two 
solitary Deities above-mentioned are each called one generation : 
of the succeeding ten Deities each pair of Deities is called a 
generation’ (Kojiki, at the beginning of vol, i; tr. B. H. 
Chamberlain, ed. 1906, p. 16 f.). 

From these very first lines of the sacred account 
we have before us a genesis that is not lacking in 
grandeur. The world appears as a nebulous, 
moving chaos ; Divine beings develop in ^ it by 
spontaneous generation, some being horn in the 
heart of space, others coming from a reed-shoot 
that has arisen from the mud ; while others spring 
up, at first solitary, then in pairs, following^ a 
progress and hearing names that recall in a strik- 
ing manner our theory of evolution. This rational 
explanation of the ancient national myth did not 
escape the Japanese commentators who elucidated 
these texts in the 18th and 19th centuries. 

‘The god U-hiji-ni and the goddess Su-hiji-ni,’ says Hirata, 
*are so called because they contained the germs from which the 
earth itself was to spring. The god Oho-to-no-ji and the god- 
dess Oho-to-no-be are so called from the primitive appearance 
of this earth. The god Tsunu-guhi and me goddess Iku-guhi 
are so called from the common appearance of the earth and the 
deities when they sprang into existence. The god Omo-daru 
and the goddess Aya-kashiko-ne are so called from the perfect 
character of the august persons of these deities. Thus the 
names of all these gods were given them according to the 
gradual progress of the creation.’ 

And, indeed, it cannot be denied that the above- 
quoted myth conceals under the transparent sym- 
bolism of Its Divine figures an intellectual effort to 
find a logical explanation of the genesis of the 
universe. 

To this slender outline of the KojiH we may 
now add the complementary picture supplied by 
the NiJiongi (‘Chronicles of Japan,’ A.D. 720). 
This account is less simple, and is permeated by 
Chinese ideas, which must he eliminated ; but, on 
the other hand, it is also richer in various develop- 
ments borrowed from other indigenous sources. 

‘ Of old. Heaven and Earth were not 3 ^et separated, and the 
In and Y6 not yet divided. They formed a chaotic mass like an 
egg, which was of obscurely defined limits, and contained 
germs. The purer and clearer part was thinly diffused and 
formed Heaven, while the heavier and grosser element settled 
down and became Earth. The finer element easily became a 
united body, but the consolidation of the heavy and gross 
element was accomplished with difiiculty. Heaven was there- 
fore formed first, and Earth was established subsequently. 
Thereafter Divine Beings were produced between them. Hence 
it is said that, when the world began to be created, the soil of 
which lands were composed floated about in a manner which 
might be compared to the floating of a fish sporting on the 
surface of the water. At this time a certain thing was produced 
between Heaven and Earth. It was in form like a reed-shoot. 
Now this became transformed into a god, and was called Kuni- 
toko-tachi-no-mikoto(the August Standing-Eternally-on-Earth). 
Next there was Kuni-no-sa-tsuchi-no-mikoto (the August True- 
Soil-of-the-Country), and next Toyo-kumu-nu-no-nukoto (the 
August Luxuriant-Integrating-Master), in all three Deities. 
These were pure males spontaneously developed by the opera- 
tion of the principle of Heaven.’ 

At this point the account breaks off, and the 
narrator gives us curious variants from the ancient 
manuscripts (now lost) that he had before Mm. 


Sometimes we have the original existence, in the 
midst of the Yoid (sora)^ of a ‘thing whose form 
cannot be described/ and from which the first god 
is produced. Sometimes, again, we have the birth, 

‘ at the time when the country was young and the 
earth was young, floating like floating oil,’ within 
the country, of a ‘thing in appearance like unto a 
reed-shoot wflien it shows itself above the ground.’ 
Sometimes, again, all we are told is that, ‘ when 
the Heavens and the Earth were in a state of 
chaos, there was at the very outset a Divine man’ ; 
or, ‘ when the Heavens and the Earth began, there 
were Deities produced together. ’ Another version, 
which is more original, says : ‘ Before the 

Heavens and the Earth, there existed something 
which might be compared to a cloud floating 
on the sea, and having no means of support. In 
the midst of this was engendered a thing re- 
sembling a reed-shoot springing out of the mud| 
and this thing was immediately metamorphosed 
into human form/ A last variant shows us once 
more ‘a thing produced in the midst of the Void, 
which resemMed a reed-shoot and changed into a 

f od’j then a ‘ thing produced in the midst of the 
^oid, like floating oil, from which a god was 
developed.’ After this we see unfolding again the 
series of the Seven Divine Generations (see the 
Nihong% Shukai ed. i, 1-4; W. G. Aston’s tr., 
Yokohama, 1896, i. I ff*.)* 

All these texts are valuable from their very 
incoherence, which, like the incoherence of the 
Hindu myths on the same subject, proves their 
authenticity and affords all the more interest from 
the point of view of comparative mythology. In 
the first place, indeed, this abundance of versions 
enables us to trace in Japan the cosmogonic myths 
of many other races : e.y. the idea that gods and 
men were sprung from certain plants — an idea that 
we meet with from the time of the ancient Greeks, 
who believed that they had sprung from the earth 
like cabbages, were born from certain trees, or 
had risen out of a marsh, right down to the 
Amazulu, who make their Unkuiunkulu come from 
a bed of reeds or even from a reed-shoot (which 
corresponds exactly with the Japanese idea). In 
the second place, by examining these most ancient 
texts in relation to each other, we can distinguish, 
as far as is possible, the true native Japanese con- 
ception from the Chinese notions added thereto. 
The idea of the separation of the Heavens and the 
Earth, with which the Nihongi begins, and which 
also exists in China (myth of Fan-ku), is found 
again in India, Greece (Kronos myth), and New 
Zealand (Eangi and Papa), and coiiseciuently it 
would he rash to affirm a simple Chinese imitation 
here. But the whole passage on the In and the 
Y6 (the Yin and the Yang^ the passive or female 
principle, and the active or male principle, which 
are the mainspring of Nature in Chinese philosophy) 
is clearly only a little dissertation of foreign 
metaphysics, preparing the way for the native 
tradition of Izanagi and Izanami, the creators of 
Japan. As regards the cosmic egg which appears 
next, although it is found among a great num- 
ber of peoples, both ancient (Indians, Egyptians, 
Phoenicians, Greeks) and modern (Fijians, Finns, 
etc.), and may therefore have been one of the spon- 
taneous hypotheses which struggled for mastery 
iu the mind of the primitive Japanese, it seems 
more probable that it also was a product of 
the same Chinese iuspiration, especially when 
we consider the fact that this idea of the egg is 
posterior to the indication of the male and female 
principles, and that it does not harmonize very 
well with the image of the fish employed immedi- 
ately after. It is only at this point (‘ Hence it is 
said . . .’) that the real national account, agreeing 
with that of the KojiJd^ begins. Thus we see the 
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leading line of the purely Japanese myth disen- 
tangling itself, viz. wie essential notion of a float- 
ing earth, from which springs a reed-shoot, which 
in turn engenders the human form. And in this 
way we have, along with the origin of the world, 
the origin of man himself : the cosmogony ter- 
minates in a mysterious theogony, in which the 
Bivine and human elements are confused in an 
insensible transition. 

At this stage the last couple born in the Plain of 
the High Heavens are commissioned bj the other 

f ods to ‘ make, consolidate, and give birth to this 
rifting land ’ ; 

‘Hereupon all the Heavenly Deities commanded the two 
Deities, His Augustness the Male-Who-Invites and Her Augus^ 
ness the Female-Who-Invites, ordering them to “ make, consoli- 
date, and give birth to this drifting land.” Granting to them an 
heavenly jewelled spear, they thus deigned to charge them. 
So the two Deities, standing upon the Floating Bridge of 
Heaven (most probably, the Rainbow), pushed down the 
jewelled spear and stirred with it, whereupon, when they had 
stirred the brine till it went curdle curdle, and drew the spear 
up, the brine that dripped down from the end of the spear was 
piled up and became an island. This is the Island of Onogoro 
(t,e. Self -Condensed) ’ (Zcyiifei, 19). 

Izanagi and Izanami descend from Heaven to i 
this island and celebrate their union. They give 
birth first to a weakly child, which they abandon 
in a reed-boat, and then to the islet of Awa (Foam), 
which also they refuse to acknowledge. But, on 
being told by the celestial gods that, if * these 
children were not good,’ it is ‘ because the woman 
spoke first ’ in the marriage-ceremony, they resume 
their work of creation under more favourable con- 
ditions, and give birth first to the island of Awaji 
(Foam-way), and then to the other islands of the 
archipelago. After this, they put into the world 
in the same manner a whole tribe of Nature-gods. 
Here, again, we observe the idea of evolution so 
familiar to Japanese thought. 

The god of Fire, Kagu-tsuchi, Izanamfs last- 
born, accidentally scorches his mother so badly 
that she dies in a terrible fever. Izanagi in 
despair drags himself round about the body groan- 
ing, and from his tears is born another god. He 
buries his ^vife on Mount Hiba, on the borders of 
the land of Izumo. Then, in the fury of his grief, 
he tears the matricide to pieces, the blood and 
scattered members also changing into new deities. 
He finally descends to Hades to recover his wife, 
and finds himself face to face with a mass of putrid 
matter. Horror-struck, he returns to the light of 
day, and proceeds to elaborate ablutions in a river 
of Kyushu, in order to get rid of the uncleanness 
contracted in his sojourn with darkness and death. 
Twelve deities are at this time born from his staff, 
various parts of his clothing, and his bracelets, as 
he throws them on the ground; then fourteen 
others spring from the various processes of his 
ablutions, among these being three illustrious 
deities who are the last to appear, when he washes 
his left eye, his right eye, and his nose, viz. 
Ame-terasu-olio-mi-kami (the Heaven-Shining- 
Great- August-Deity), Tsuki-yomi-no kami (the | 
Moon-Night-Deity), and Take-haya-siisa-no-wo-no- 
mikoto (His Brave-Swift-Impetuous-Male- August- 
ness). To these three deities — the goddess of the 
Sun, the god of the Moon, and the god of the 
Ocean, soon transformed into the god of the Storm 
— Izanagi proceeds to give the investiture of the 
government of the universe : 

*At this time His Aiigustness the Male-Who-Invites greatly 
rejoiced, saying- : “I, begetting child after child, have at my 
final begetting gotten three illiistrions children.” At once 
jinglingly taking off and shaking the string of jewels forming 
his august necklace, he bestowed it on the Heaven-Shining- 
Great-Angust-Deity, saying : “ Do Thine Aiigustneas rule the 
Plain of Hig'h Heaven.” With this charge he bestowed it on her. 

. . . Next he said to the Moon-Night Deity: “ Do Thine Angust- 
ness rule the Dominion of the Night.” Thus he charged him. 
Next he said to His Brave-Swift-Impetuoiis-Male- Augustness : 

“ Do Thine Augustness rule the Sea-Plain ” ’ (KojiJd, 50). , 

So, then, is the universe organized in its essen- l 


tial elements. It still remains, however, to com- 
plete the construction of the earth. This is the 
task, after the death of Izanagi, of a descendant 
of Susa-no-wo in the sixth generation— the god 
Oho-kuni-nuslii (Master-of-tlie-Great-Land, i.e, of 
Izumo), who is the hero of a new cycle of legends. 
He is assisted in his work first by a dwarf god, a 
sort of magician, from foreign parts, «and then by a 
mysterious spirit, which reveals itself as one of the 
hero’s own doubles. One might be tempted to 
think that here it is no longer a question of the 
task of the material construction of the world, but 
rather some political organization of the country 
by a powerful chief. But this is not so, as is 
snown by the following curious account taken by 
the author from an old document at the very heart 
of this legendaiy cycle, the Izumo Fudoki (‘ Topo- 
graphical Description of Izumo,’ A.D. 733) : 

‘ The august god declared : “ The country of Izximo ... is 
indeed a youthful country of narrow stuff. The original country 
is still very little. Therefore, I am going to sew a new piece of 
land to it.” He spoke ; and, as he looked towards the cape of 
Shiragi (a Korean kingdom) to see whether there was not an 
excess of land there, he said to himself : “There is an excess of 
land ” ; and with a mattock he hollowed out a cleft like that 
between a young maiden’s breasts ; he separated the part with 
blows, like those dealt on the gills of a large fish (to kill it) ; and 
cut it away . . . ; and, fastening round it a thick three-strand 
rope, he drew it along, balanced, as if by tsuzura CPueraria 
TattwhersTMitna) blackened by frost, and as smoothly as a boat on 
a river, saying : “ Come, Land I Come, Land I ” The piece of land 
thus sewed on is to be found between the extreme boundary 
of Kozu and the promontory of Eizuki, which has been formed 
eight times. The post arranged in this way is Mount Sahime, 
on the boundary between the country of Ihami and that of 
Izumo. Moreover, the rope with which he dragged the land 
along is the long beach of Sono. When he looked towards the 
country of Saki, at the gates of the North (i.e. in the North), 
to see whether there was not an excess of land there, he said : 
“There is an excess of land” [as above, down to “Come, 
Land I The land thus brought and sewed on is the country 
of Sada, which extends from the very borders of Taku to here. 
When he looked towards the country of Sunami, at the gates of 
the North, to see whether there was notan excess of land there, 
he said : “ There is an excess of land ” [once more the same 
words, ending with “ Come, Land 1 The land thus brought 
and sewed on is the country of Kurami, extending from the 
borders of Taguhi to here. When he looked towards Cape 
Tsutsu, of Koshi, to see whether there was not an excess of 
land there, he said: “There is an excess of land” [always the 
same phrase]. The country thus brought and sewed on is Cape 
Mibo, The rope with which it was brought is the island of 
Yomi (one of the place-names that are connected with the 
entrance to Hades, situated in Izumo). The post arranged in 
this way is Mount Oho-kami, in Hahaki. “Now we have 
finished bringing land,” he said. And, as he drove his august 
staff into the ground, in the wood of 0-u, he cried : “ 0-w'e ! ” 
whence the name 0-u’ {Izumo FudoMy ed. Ohira, 1806, pp. 
4-6). 

This * bringing of land ’ {kimlbiki), tlie naive 
account of which ends with an equally childish 
explanation of the name of the place, is a striking 
illustration of the material character of the task 
devolving upon Oho-kuni-nushi— the finishing of 
the work begun bj the creator-couple, then con- 
tinued by Izanagi on his being widowed, and 
finally interrupted by Izanagi’s death. Only the 
method is different. A short passage in the 
Nihongi (ii. 366) shows the extent to which this 
putting together of the country seemed a natural 
work : one night, in A.D. 684, a noise was heard 
coming from the east like the rolling of drums; 
in the morning it was seen that an island had 
suddenly risen out of the waves ; the conclusion 
was that the ominous noise was the din the gods 
made when building this island in the darkness. 
Without leaving Japan, we can trace the same 
idea of building in an Ainu myth. It is intended 
to explain why the west coast of Yezo ends in 
treacherous rocks, while the east slopes down 
gently to the sea. The exjglanation is that the 
island was built by a Divine couple, and the 
woman, who had charge of the west shore, 
neglected her task by speaking all the time. 

In short, apart from spontaneous generation, 
which is freely admitted for the primordial gods, 
the creation of the world can be explained prin- 
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cipaliy either by a more or less precise normal 
generation or by a Divine construction. The idea 
of generation is theone that dominates the Japanese 
myths, and is seen in its most material form in the 
story of Izanagi and Izanami. Nothing could be 
more hatural than this conception, for it is logical 
to think that things, just as organic beings, could 
hot form themselves without connexion of male 
and female. Among some peoples, the primitive 
couple are placed at the very beginning of the 
evolution : e.y. in Nicaragua, a man and woman, 
Famagoztad and Zipaltonal, created the heavens, 
the earth, moon, stars, and human beings — the 
whole world ; in Polynesia, Tangaloaand 0-te-papa 
are the parents of the islands and their inhabitants. 
We have the same idea among the Japanese, 
except that, being more metaphysical, and wishing 
to find the cause of the first couple, they imagined 
vague terrestrial deities who had to precede the 
first couple, and then went still further back to 
far-off deities, some of whom are still attached to 
the earth, while others appeared spontaneously in 
Heaven. As to the idea of construction, it appears 
chiefly, as we have just seen, when the task of 
perfecting the work of creation comes into cjuestion. 
These are two conceptions which are likewise found 
among the ancient Greeks, and which were com- 
bined in the Pythagorean cosmogony. 

We now pass from the formation of the world to 
the laws controlling it. We find among the ancient 
Japanese various attempts at explanations, which 
sometimes even form a rudimentary cosmology. 
What they wanted to explain first of all was the 
cause of the great physical phenomena, beginning 
With the phenomena of light, which are the most 
striking of all to the primitive man, as they are to 
the child. For instance, Why do the sun and 
moon not shine at the same time? — Because the 

f oddess of the Sun, enraged by a crime committed 
y the god of the Moon, determined never to see 
him again : 

*Now when Ama-terasu*no*oho-kami was already in Heaven, 
she said : ** I hear that in the Central country of reedjpiains 
there is the Deity Uke-mochi-no-kami (the goddess of Food), 
Do thou, Tsuki-yomi-no-mikoto, go and wait upon her.’'’ Tsuki- 
yomi-no-mikoto, on receiving this command, descended and 
went to the place where TJke-mocM-no-kami was. ^Jhereupon 
Uke-mochi-no-kami turned her head towards the land, and 
forthwith from her mouth there came boiled rice : she faced 
the sea, and again there came from her mouth things broad of 
fin and things narrow of fin (i,e. fishes both great and. small). 
She faced the mountains, and again there came from her mouth 
things rough of hair and things soft of hair (f.e. all kinds of 

g ame). These things were all pr<^ared and set out on one 
undred tables for his entertainment. Then Tsuki-yomi-no- 
mikoto became flushed with anger, and said : MIthy ! Nasty 1 
That thou shouldst dare to feed me with things disgorged from j 
thy mouth.” So he drew his sword and slew her, and then 
returned and made his report, relating all the circumstances. 
Upon this Ama-terasu-no-ohO"kami was exceedingly angry, and 
said : “Thou art a wcked Deity, I must not see thee face to 
face.” So they were separated by one day and one night, and 
dwelt apart’ (Nihongif i. 32). 

Similarly, How does it happen that the brightness 
of the Sun is one day totally obscured The same 
Sun-goddess, persecuted by her terrible brother, 
Susa-no-wo, and indignant at his wickedness, hides 
herself in a celestial cave; and, when the other 
gods make her come out by magic processes, the 
world is lit up again [Kojiki, 52-65). In the same 
■way, again, Why, at a more recent time, did the 
heavens remain dark for whole days on end?— 
Because two priests were buried in the same tomb ; 
on the separation of their coffins, the division of 
night from day re-appeared {Nihongi, i. 238). 

In the first legend, we have to do with a funda- 
mental law of the universe ; in the second, with 
an unusual phenomenon of such a kind as to strike 
the imagination for a time ; in the third, with a 
far less important occurrence in which we see 
hardly anything more than a portent. The first 
mystery is explained by an important act in the 
drama played by the gods; the second, by an 


analogous incident, in which, however, human 
intervention is already making itself more evident; 
the last, as the result of a simple mistake in ritual. 
But in all three cases one and the same psycho- 
logical process appears— a process ex^jlaiiiing the 
normal order and the exceptional disorders of 
light by the human passions of the Sun. And tiie 
story of the other gods would give us similar 
motives for all the physical phenomena ’which 
exercised primitive intelligence— from the stability 
of the solid sky, which the winds hold up like 
pillars (Eitual, no. iv,), to the instability of the 
soil, which the subterranean god shakes with earth- 
quakes (Nihongi, ii. 124). Nor must we omit to 
; note how the resentment of a sea-princess against 
a terrestrial god is offered as the explanation of 
the fact that * there is no communication between 
the earth and the sea’ {Nihongi, i. 107). 

After these attempts to^ explain the greater 
aspects of Nature, the ancient Japanese turned 
their attention to lesser objects — stones, plants, 
animals. The thing which most impressed them 
about stone was the spark they could get from it, 
and this mysterious property the myths are quick 
to explain, solving at the same time the same 
question with regard to the fire-principle concealed 
in tree and plant. When a flint is rubbed, or two 
pieces of wood are rubbed together for a time, fire 
appears; it must therefore b^e concealed in these 
substances. In order to exist thus in a latent 
manner, it must have entered these substances. 
But how? It is here that the hypotheses differ 
more or less according to the various mythologies. 

In New Zealand, Maui obtained from an old Divine grand- 
mother, Mahu-lka, one of her nails, which produced lire by- 
friction ; only he extinguished this fire at once, started off to 
renew his request, and continued until Mahu-lka had to part 
with all her nails one by one ; finally, she became enraged and 
pursued him with her flames, and was prevented from con- 
suming him only by an opportune fall of ram ; fortunately some 
sparks got lodged in certain trees, and from them they can be 
brought forth again. This is clearly the logical evolution of 
the production of fire, first by knocking a stone, then by rubbing 
certain hard woods. Alongside of this Maori Prometheus we 
may place the Prometheus of the Thlinkets, who fills the same 
civilizing rdle on the north-west coast of the Pacific : the hero 
Yehl, in the shape of a raven, stole the heavenly fire, carrying 
off a burning brand in his mouth ; the fire fell upon stones and 
pieces of wood, and it is from these that it can be extracted 
ai^in to-day. The same idea is found among the Eskimos, 
according to whom the rocks contain fire-spirits which are often 
seen in the form of will-o’-the-wisps ; among the American 
Indians—e.^. the Sioiix and Ohippeways — who believe that 
flinlB are thrown down by thunderbolts ; among the black races 
of Africa, who established the same connexion between heavenly 
fire and stones on earth ; and among the ancient Hindus, who 
supposed that there were Agnis, apparently descended from 
Heaven, in stones, plants, and trees, just as they knew them 
to be present in the whole of Nature, in man, in the cloud, and 
even in the sea. 

It is interesting to find this wide-spread myth in 
Japan. When the god of Fife was slain by his 
father, his blood leapt up in one place to the sky, 
and there, in the region of the Milky Way 
{Nihongi, ^ i. 23, 29), it seems to have lit up certain 
stars which, like Sirius, appear pale to-day, but 
which, at the time when the Japanese myths were 
elaborated, certainly shone with a ruddy glow (cL 
Hor. Sat. n. v. 39; Seneca, Qucest. Nat. bk. i); 
in another place, this blood flowed over the ground, 
and infused the fire-principle into plants and trees, 
stones and rocks. One variant of the Nihongi 
(i. 29) is particularly clear on this point : 

‘ At this time the blood from the wounds spurted out and 
stained the rocks, trees, and herbage. This is the reason that 
herbs, trees, and pebbles naturally contain the element of 
fire.* 

These myths, touching sometimes upon cos- 
mogony, sometimes upon cosmology, hut always 
coming from the same desire to explain the most 
varied phenomena, had, of course, to attempt to 
account for all the strange things in the animal 
world. For example, why has the h^che-^de-mer 
(trepang) a peculiar mouth ? Because long ago its 
mouth was slit as a Divine punishment i 
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* Ame-no»iizume-iio-niikoto (Her Augustiiess the Heavenly- 
Alarming-Femaie) drove together all the things broad of fin and 
the things narrow of fin, and asked them, saying : “ Will ye 
respectfully serve the august son of the Heavenly Deities?” 
upon which all the fishes declared that they would respectfully 
serve him. Only the Mche-de-mer said nothing. Then Her 
Augustness the Heavenly- Alarming-Female spoke to the Mehe- 
de-7iUT, saying : “ Ah ! This mouth is a mouth that gives no 
reply 1 ” and slit the mouth with her small string-sworti. So at 
the present day the Mche-de-mer has a slit mouth ' (Kojiki^ 139). 

In the same way the Breton legend explains 
how the plaice, for making a mmace at the'^’Holy 
Virgin, ever after had a crooked month; and an 
Oceanic legend tells how the sole refused to sing, 
and was trampled upon hy the angered fishes, and 
was fiat ever aftei*. In Japan itself a popular tale, 
which is not in the sacred books, but which is 
nevertheless undoubtedly very ancient, tells us 
that the reason why the medusa has no hones^ to 
sustain her shapeless substance is that, for being 
stupid in the performance of a task entrusted to 
her hy the god of the Seas, she was so mauled by 
blows that she was reduced to pulp. In all these 
stories, as in that of the Biblical serpent con- 
demned to creep for ever (Gn 3^^), the punishment 
continues in the descendants of the afflicted animal 
— a very natural conclusion, since the established 
form of the animal precisely constitutes the raison 
d'Strs of the myth. 

We find myths of this kind to an even greater 
extent in relation to man himself, his physical 
nature, and, above all, his death, which snocks 
his* instinct of preservation. Like all primitive 
peoples, the ancient Japanese see in death an 
abnormal phenomenon. Natural death does not 
exist : death must be the work of some super- 
natural agent. The fatal fever of Izanami must 
be a manifestation of the god of fire, and the last 
illness of the hero Yamato-dake, who was seized 
with a sudden chill in an icy shower, must be the 
effect of the vengeance of the god of the mountain 
when lie lost his way. Speaking in a more general 
way, just as the majority of civilized races claim a 
spiritual immortality Avhich they deny to animals, 
so primitive man liked to believe that physical 
immortality would have distinguished him from 
all other beings, if death had not been introduced 
into the world by some mistake or as a mysterious 
punishment. I'his conception is found equally 
among Hebrews and Greeks, Kafirs and Hottentots, 
Fijians, New Zealanders, etc. The punishment 
hypothesis is that of the Shinto myth : 

* Ama-tsu-hi-daka-hiko-ho-no-ni-nigi-iio-mikoto (His Augusti- 
ness Heaven’s-Sun-Height-Prince-Bice-ear-Buddy-Plenty) met 
a beautiful person at the august Cape of Kasasa, and asked her 
whose daughter she was. She replied, saying : “ I am a 
daughter of Oho-yama-tsu-mi-no-kami (the Deity Great-Moun- 
tain-Possessor), and my name is the Divine-Princess-of-Ata, 
another name hy which I am called being Ko-no-hana-saku- 
ya-hime (tbe Princess Blossoming-Brilliantly-Like-the-Flowers- 
of-the-Trees).” Again he asked : “ Hast thou any brethren ? ” 
She replied, saying : “There is my elder sister, Iha-naga-hime 
(the Princess Long-, i,e. Enduring-, as-the-Rocks).” Then he 
charged her, saying : “ I wish to make thee my wife. How 
will this he ? ” She replied, saying : “lam not able to sav. My 
father, the Deity Great-Mountain-Possessor, will say.” ‘ So he 
sent a request to her father the Deity Great-Mountain-Possessor, 
who, greatly delighted, respectfully sent her off, joining to 
her her elder sister Princess Long-as-the-Bocks, and causing 
merchandise to be carried on tables holding an hundred. So 
then, owing to the elder sister being very hideous. His August- , 
ness Prince Bice-ear-Buddy-Plenty was alarmed at the sight of 
her, and sent her hack, only keeping the younger sister Princess 
BIossoming-Brilliantly-Like-the-FIowers-of-the-Trees, W'hom he 
wedded for one night. Then the Deity Great-Mountain-Possessor 
was covered with shame at Princess Long-as-the-Rocks being 
sent hack, and sent a message, saying : “My reason for respect- 
fully^ presenting both my daughters together was that, by 
sending Princess Long-as-the-Rocks, the august offspring of 
the Heavenly Deity, though the snow fall and the wind blow, 
might live eternally imraovable like unto the enduring rocks, 
and again that, by sending Princess BIossoming-Brilliantly- 
Like-the-FIowers-of-the-Trees, they might live flourishingly like 
unto the flowering of the blossoms of the trees : to ensure this, 

I offered them. But owing to thy thus sending hack Princess 
Long-as-the-Rocks, and keeping only Princess Blossoming- 
Brilliantly-Like-the-FIowers-of-the-Trees, the august offspring 
of the Heavenly Deity shall be but as frafi as the flowers of 


the trees.” So it is for this reason that, down to the present 
day, the august lives of Their Augustnesses the Heavenly 
Sovereigns are not long* (Kojiki, 140-142). 

This curse seems at first sight to apply only to 
the Imperial line, but there is no doubt whatever 
that, in primitive thought, it was meant to explain 
why all men are mortal. ^ This^ is proved by the 
following variant of the Nihongi (i. 84) : 

‘Iha-naga-hime, in her shame and resentment, spat and 
wept. She said: “The race of visible mankind shall change 
swiftly like the flowers of the trees, and shall decay and pass 
away.” This is the reason why the life of man is so short.’ 

There is a rather striking resemblance to be seen 
between this myth and a legend of the North 
American Indians : the Pebble and the Bush were 
with child at the same time, hut the children of 
the Bush were born first ; that is why man is 
subject to death. Iha-naga-hime also recalls in a 
wonderful mauner 0-te-papa, the rock-wife of 
Tangaloa, in Polynesian myth. 

Besides death, life also has its place, especially 
I among a light-hearted people like the ancient 
Japanese, whom even Buddhism itself could not 
subdue. They sought to probe to the origin of 
death, but they understood none the less that 
this was not the only problem of their des- 
tiny, They admired life with its fertility ; and 
another important myth proceeds to tell how, in 
spite of the calls of the region of darkness, 
humanity develops and triumphs in the inamor- 
tality of its perpetual rejuvenation. Izanagi, the 
father of men and islands, fied from the subter- 
ranean kingdom, pursued by the Furies, the 
Thunderbolts, and all the horrible army of Hades. 

* Last of aR his younger sister Her Augiistness the Princesa- 
Who-Xnvites came out herself in pursuit. So he drew a 
thousand-draught rock, and blocked up the Even Pass of Hades 
(Yomo-teu-hira-saka, forming the frontier-line between Hades 
and the World of the Living), and placed the rock in the 
middle ; and they stood opposite to one another and exchanged 
leave-takings; and Her Augustness the Female-Who-Invites 
said : “ My lovely elder brother, Thine Augustness I If thou do 
like this, I will in one day strangle to death a thousand of the 
folks of thy land.” Then His Augustness the Male-Who- 
Invites replied : “ My lovely younger sister. Thine Augustness ! 
If thou do this, I will in one day set up a thousand and five 
hundred parturition-houses (the separate hut for a woman 
about to be delivered). In this manner each day a thousand 
people would surely die, and each day a thousand and five 
hundred people would surely be born.” ’ 

Izanami is thus conquered ; Izanagi prevails ; 
and in commemoration of his victory the Japanese 
thereafter called themselves Ame-no-masu-hito-ra, 
Hhe heavenly surplus-population.'^ 

All these stories — the common aim of which was 
1 to answer the innumerable questions of primitive 
curiosity regarding the affairs of Nature and of 
man, of physical phenomena and living beings, the 
origin of the world and its present appearance, in 
I short, regarding everything that afterwards con- 
I stitnted the complicated object of the sciences 
' —provide us with a mythology in which cosmogony 
holds the place of honour, and cosmology is only 
beginning to appear. The ancient Japanese felt 
themselves enveloped in mysteries which they 
Avonld have been glad to solve ; but, as the limited 
extent of their knowledge set strict bounds to 
their attempts, they soon tired of looking for these 
causes ; they accordingly stopped short with in- 
fantile explanations which seemed satisfying to 
them, but whicli could scarcely approach a deep 
investigation of the laws that underlie the sensible 
world. It was only under Chinese infiuence that 
this type of investigation developed, and that the 
ancient mythology became complicated with ab- 
stract principles, as we have seen in the tyjjical 
example of the story of the creation in the NihongL 
This desire to liarmonize national tradition with 
the philosophical ideas of China, or even of Europe, 
was bound to end in the most ludicrous theories in 
the hands of the modern Shintoist theologians. 
Thus, they attempted to explain the origin of 
the stars, sometimes by investigating whether they 
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might have sprung from the excess of material 
stirred np and scattered into space by Izanagi’s 
spear, sometimes by supposing that the shell of 
the primitive egg got broken, and that the frag- 
ments were caught up by the rotatory motion of 
the sun and thus drawn into the astronomical 
whirl (Hirata, Koshiden, 1812, ii. 36, 38). But 
these apologist fantasies are clearly foreign to the 
simple cosmogony and embryonic cosmology of the 
ancient Japanese. 

Lite)eatgeb.--W. G. Aston, Nihmgi {Tmns^ of the Japan 
Society i Supp. i.), London, 1896, and Shinto, the Way of the 
Gods, London, 1005; B. H. Chamberlain, The Eo^iM (TASJ, 
vol. X,, Supp.), reprinted, Tokyo, 1906; K. Fiorenar, Mihongi, 
ZeitalUr der Gutter (Supp. to MiUheibmgen der de'V^chm 
GeseUsoh.furNaiwr-und VoU^rhmde Ostasiem), Tokyo, 1901; 
W. E. Grifiis, The Religions of Japan, New York, 1896; 
M. Revon, Le Shinntoiimm, Baris, IW, and AnMologU de 
la litUrature japonaise, Baris, 1910 : Ernest Satow, The 
Revival of pure Shinto (fCASJ, vol. iii., appendix), reprinted, 
Tokyo, 1883. MICHEL EETON. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Jewish). 
— Speaking generally, it may be said that specu- 
lation as to the origin of the world was not 
encouraged during the early Kabbinic period. 
Between Biblical times and the era of the Jewish 
philosophers, cosmology in the modern sense can 
scarcely be said to have flourished, and ultimately 
it is so closely connected with philosophy itself 
that separate treatment is scarcely possible. The 
well-known verses of Ben Sira (Sir 3^“*), 

* Search not the things that are too wonderful for thee ; 

And seek not that which is hid from thee. 

. . . thou hast no business with the secret things* 

<tr. 0. Taylor), 

are quoted in Talmud and Midrash, and are applied 
to this form of investigation (see JQE iii. [1890-1] 
690 ; Bab. J^agiga, 113a, etc. ; Midr. Bereshith 
^hha, ch. viii. ; cf. also parallel passages quoted 
in JQE iii. 698). It may silso be said that, in most 
cases where cosmological elements are found in 
Babbinic sources, the scientific character is sub- 
ordinated to the religious. Leaving the Biblical 
records, the following are the mam groups of 
writings, during this intermediate period, which 
deal with the question of creation : (1) references 
in Talmud and Midrash (cited above) ; (2) special 
references to the ‘Logos’ as distinct from other 
means of creation ; (3) writings and 

references, such as the Sepher and the 

Zohar, etc. 

With regard to the first class, the verses of Ben 
Sira which have been cited are typical of the 
disapproval displayed by the Babbis towards cos- 
mological study. With them should be carefully 
compared the Gemara in the first Mishna of the 
second pereq of Hagiga (11&). This passage is the 
locm ctassicus, though scarcely less noteworthy 
are the beginnings of Genesis Eahha and Tanhuma, 
It is evident that the dislike of the Babbis to the 
study of cosmology was due to two causes — ^the 
fact that the material and method appeared to be 
Greek in origin, and the fact that such study 
sometimes led to atheism and apostasy. In support 
of this the famous story of Elisha b. Abuya (Aher) 
(cf. Jfagigay foot, etc.) may be recalled, the 
study of Greek mythology and philosophy leads 
to Hellenization, and must be discouraged.^ It 
would seem, however, that the ardour for these 
studies grew, in spite of cheeks from the Babbis ; 
and the latter seem to have abandoned a policy of 
resistance and adopted a new attitude — that the 
creation of the world must be shown to have 
depended entirely on the Divine power. Hence 
the early chapters of Bereshith Eahha are de- 
voted to proving that God, and God alone, is the 
Creator. There are clear traces of replies, on the 

1 Of. Hagiga, lib, PIJ* 

‘Men are not to expound . , . the work of Creation with two 
(sc. disciples)/ tr. Streane. 


part of the Babbis who are there quoted, to 
opponents, who seem to have been Gnostics and 
dualists, by whom the Biblical scheme of creation is 
rejected ; m some cases it would seem as though 
we were face to face with Pantheistic ideas, but 
that would be difficult to establish. The creatio eos 
nihilo is frequently affirmed, but this question, as 
well as that of the ‘ eternity of matter,^ belongs to 
Jewish philosophy rather than to cosmology ; they 
cannot be considered without reference to later 
writers, e.g. Maimonides and Judah Hallevi. 

Each of the three great Semitic religions has 
had to face the problem of harmonizing a doctrine 
of pre-existence, in some shape or form, with a 
concurrent belief in the creatio ex nihilo. In the 
case of Christianity it is the Arlan controversy. 
Among the Muslims, the question of the Qur’an — 
whether it was created or eternal — ^was one of the 
points on which the Mu' tazilite heresy turned. 
But in Judaism, at least in the early period, the 
question of the pre-existence of the Torah was 
never a burning one. It was the application to 
the Torah of Pr 8^ that gave rise to this belief. 
Perhaps Gnostic ideas were originally responsible, 
bnt at all events it is certain that Jewish theology, 
whether private or official, was not seriously dis- 
turbed. Had this been the case, the doctrine 
must have been pushed to its logical conclusion, 
and it would have been alleged that the Torah 
had some share in the actu^ work of creation 
(contrast B. Eahha, ed. Theodor, p. 6). But, while 
the Bereshith Eahha compares the Torah to the 
parchment plans of an architect, the functions of 
the Divine Creator are not only never usurped, 
but, on the contrary, the supremacy of the God- 
head in the work of creation^ is emphatically 
stated. From this it may be inferred that the 
belief was never reduced to definite form. The 
same may be said of the passages in the Midrash. 
Their purpose is homily, not science j their concern 
is to praise the works of the Deity rather than to 
investigate the ways of Nature or to explain the 
riddle of the universe. This is clear from the 
methods employed. A verse of Scripture is regu- 
larly interpreted by natural phenomena, and the 
functions of heaven and earth are derived phiio- 
logicaliy from the Bible. Had the objective of the 
Babbis been practical, a different plan would have 
been adopted. As it is, arguments post factum 
are quite legitimate and in keeping with the 
pinpose. 

To imagine that the Babbis would have been 
content with such methods of argument, or would 
have considered them adequate, is impossible for 
two reasons. (1) This would overlook the true 
character of Haggada {i.e, allegoric homily) ; and 
(2) it would imply ignorance of the scientific capa- 
bilities of the Babbis. It is only necessary to turn 
to astrono]^, in order to see what they could 
achieve. BLence it is desirable, for cosmological 
purposes, to pass over Bereshith Eahha and most 
Taimudical passages. It is also fair to exclude the 
famous controversy of Hillel and Shammai as to 
the relative precedence of Heaven and Earth ^ in 
this category {J^ag, 12a), because their objective 
also was religion, not science. On the whole, 
the dogma of the creatio ex nihilo was accepted, 
though not without reservations and even opposi- 
tion. In 2 Mac 7^ the author speaks actually 
of a creation obK Ivtodv, but Wis 11^® prefers 
the theory of re-arrangement of existing matter 
rather than creation.® Philo allegorizes: God 
gave the form, not the matter ; though,^ of course, 
ultimately He is the Creator. According to the 

1 This was one of the questions asked by Alexander of 
Maoedon (see Tamid, Z2a, and B. Mdbha, ed. Theodor, 13). 
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‘beginning of de Opijic. Miindi, the world was 
created for the Mnin | and with the n“jin all natural 
phenomena must be in harmony. This is perhaps 
an extension of the Midrashic thought that the 
world was created nVwn ms*? {B, Bahha^ ed. 
Theodor, p. 9, line 9). Philo’s Logos does not 
perform quite the same functions as the Mishnic 
or Targumic Logos or Memra — if such a term may 
he used. In Aboth (v. 1) we read that the world 
was created by ten or sayings; that is to 

say, ‘And God said,’ occurs ten times with j 
reference to the Creation, Now this theory has 
developed from what may briefly and conveniently 
he described as the Targumic attitude— the oh- 
jection to anthropomorphism. The Ma^mar, or 
Memra, to some extent intervenes and becomes 
the mouthpiece or instrument of creation. This 
gives rise to theories of Mediators, whether in 
form of Demiurge or of Metatron, which are, how- i 
ever, often expressly repudiated: e.g. BeresMth 
Bahha (ed. Theodor, p. 5, 1. 10, and p. 27,^ L S), 
where the date of the creation of angels is dis- 
cussed. The question is in itself unimportant. 
Stress is laid on the fact that they could not have 
been created on the first day, lest any share in the 
work of the creation should be ascribed to them. 
Metatron {[lerh 6p6vov or metatorl) is mentioned 
by name frequently (cf. Sanhedrin^ 385, which is 
a warning against ascribing Divine powers to 
Metatron). It may be doubted whether it was ever 
believed that the Matoardth actually exercised 
functions ; it is more probable that the idea was 
invented to account for the text, and repudiated 
when felt to he dangerous. At all events it cannot 
be included in true cosmology. 

In considering the !(fabbala, which, of course, 
belongs really to a later period, the same air of 
unreality is experienced. In the Sepher Yi^ra 
and similar works, permutations and arrange- 
ments of numbers and letters are the basis of 
argument, and this is typical of the whole 
mystical outlook of the j^A>bala. A close re- 
lation is postulated between the real and the 
unseen, between the written word and the 
abstract idea of which it is the symbol ; hence it 
was believed to be possible to extract the spiritual 
from the physical form, i,e. from the word in 
which it was confined. The deductions are, of 
course, ingenious, but they are reached by literary 
or quasi-pliilological arguments. It is obvious 
that either scientific investigation or carefully 
selected tradition must form the foundation of 
cosmology, and it cannot definitely be stated to 
what practical extent the authors of ^Cahbalistic 
reasoning desired their results to be taken. The 
truth is that between the period of the Bible and 
that of themediasval Jewish philosophers there is 
no real cosmology. The Scriptures supplied the 
needs of all seekers, until Judaism was brought 
face to face with Aristotelianism and Neo- 
Platonism._ Hitherto cosmology was not taken 
seriously in the scientific^ sense, it was mere 
homily; but henceforward it became an integral 
portion of the system of each thinker. It is 
impossible to discuss the theories of ]W creatio 
ex nihilo, in mediaeval times, apart from the rest 
of the philosophy which was established upon it. 

LiTERATURE.~There is a criticsal edition of the Midrash 
Bereshith Rahha by J. Theodor (Berlin, 1903). For those 
unacquamted with Hebrew the Talmudic references may be 
studied m M. L. Rodkinson's tr. {Hagim=\Q\. vi.), New York, 
l^eferably in L. Goldschmidt's Germ. tr. (Berlin, 
1897 ff.). The treatise Bagiga was translated (with notes, etc.) 
by A. W. Streane, Cambridgre, 1891. Some idea of the Midrash 
nmy be obtmned from S. Rapaport’s Tales and Masdms from 
the Midrash (London, 1907); see also J'JJ, artt. ‘Cosmology,* 
•Oreatoon.' HeebbET LoEWE: 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Mexican 
and South American).—!. Mexico.— On the origin 


and constitution of the universe the ancient Mexi- 
cans developed a number of complex and, in part, 
discordant myths. In the earliest times, accord- 
ing to Sahagun’s version, the gods assembled in 
Teotihuacan for the purpose of debating who was 
to govern the world and who was to be the sun, 
for at that time there was no daylight. A deity 
named Tecuciztecatl ofiered to illuminate the 
world. His compeers asked who would act as his 
mate, but none of them could summon sufficient 
courage, each oflering excuses. At last they 
delegated the task to Nanauatzin, who was 
afflicted with the pox (buhoso), and he cheerfully 
acquiesced. The luminaries-elect then began a 
four days’ penance. A fire was built, and both 
made their ofierings. After the four days had 
elapsed, Tecuciztecatl and Nanauatzin received 
their ceremonial vestments. The gods ranged 
themselves in two rows, one on either side of the 
fire, and first called upon Tecuciztecatl to leap 
into the flames. The deity approached the blaze, 
but recoiled from its excessive heat. Four times 
he made the attempt, and four times he abandoned 
it. Then the gods ordered Nanauatzin to try. 
He mustered up all his courage, closed his eyes, 
and leapt into the flames. Immediately a crack- 
ling sound was heard. Then Tecuciztecatl followed 
suit. When the two deities had been comnletely 
consumed by the fire, the other gods seatedT them- 
selves, expecting to see them rise. After a long 
period of waiting, the sky assumed a reddish 
aspect, and there appeared the light) of dawn. 
The gods fell on their knees and turned hither and 
thither, not knowing from what quarter the sun 
would come, for the light of dawn was shining 
everywhere. At last it rose from the east, sway- 
ing to and fro, and dazzling the onlookers with 
its brilliancy. Presently the moon rose from the 
same cardinal direction. They appeared in the 
same order in which the two gods had entered the 
fire. At first sun and moon were eq ually brilliant. 
The other gods debated whether this was proper, 
and decided in the negative. Then one of tnem 
began to run, and struck Tecuciztecatl’s face with 
a hare. Straightway it turned darker, lost its 
splendour, and assumed the present appearance of 
the moon. Though the sun and the moon had 
thus been created, they were still stationary. The 
gods asked one another: ‘How could we live 
under these conditions ? The sun does not move. 
Are we to spend all our life among unworthy 
mortals ? Let us all die, so that our death may 
animate these luminaries.’ The wind then oifered 
to kill the gods, and did so. StiU the sun did not 
begin to move. At last tbe wind blew so violently 
that he forced the sun to commence its journey, 
but the moon remained stationary for a while. 
Finally, it also began to move. Thus, sun and 
moon became separated and assumed the habit 
of rising at different hours of the day. Had 
Tecuciztecatl leapt into the fire before Nanauatzin, 
he would have been the sun.^ 

A somewhat similar version has been recorded 
by Mendieta. Citlalatonac and Citlalicue appear 
as the primeval deities. The latter bore a flint, 
which her enraged sons hurled to the earth. From 
the shattered stone there developed 1600 gods, who 
asked their mother for permission to create man- 
kind. Citlalicue referred them to Mictlantecutli, 
who was to furnish them with the bones and ashes 
of the deceased. The messenger of the gods 
received the required objects from the lord of the 
under world, but, lest Mictlantecutli might recall 
Ms gift, he fled in haste, stumbled, and broke the 
bones. He quickly gathered the fragments and 
presented them to the gods, who enclosed them in 

1 Sakapm^ BisL g4n, des ehom de la Wmvelle-JSspagm (Paris, 
1880), 478-482. 
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a bag and bespattered them with their own blood. 
On the fourth day there issued forth a boy, and on 
the eighth a girl. These became the ancestors of 
mankind. The sun was not yet in existence. 
The gods assembled in Teotihuacan and announced 
that whosoever would Jump into the fire should 
be transformed into the sun. One man ventured 
to leap in, and the spectators anxiously watched 
for the rising of the sun. In the meantime they laid 
a wager that the animals present would not be 
able to guess the place whence the sun would rise, 
and, as the animals actually failed to do so, they 
were all sacrificed. At last the sun appeared, but 
did not move. Angered by his immovability, Gitli 
(‘Hare’) let fly three arrows at him, wounding 
him twice. The enraged solar deity hurled one 
arrow back at the enemy, piercing his forehead. 
The gods then recognized their relative inferiority, 
and consented to be sacrificed. Xolotl tore out 
their hearts, and himself committed suicide. 
Appeased by this sacrifice, the sun began his daily 
course.^ 

A rather different tale is narrated in the Zumar- 
raga Codex. There dwelt originally in the 
thirteenth heaven a Divine couple, Tonacatecutli 
and Tonacacihuatl, who begat four sons, viz. 
Camaxtli, Yayaiiquitezcatlipuca, Quetzalcoatl, 
and Huitzilopochtli. After 600 years of inactivity 
these four created the world. Quetzalcoatl and 
Huitzilopochtli created fire and a half-sun, the 
first pair of human beings, the days, the denizens 
of infernal regions, the heavens beyond the 
thirteenth, and finally water and the monster 
Cipaetli. In the further creation the entire 
quartet participated. They formed the sea-deities 
Tlalocatecutli and Chalchiuhtlicue, and then 
created out of Cipaetli the earth and her deity 
Tlaltecutli. The first human pair, Oxomoco and 
Cipactonal, begat a son who married a woman 
shaped out of Xochi^uetzai’s hair. As the half- 
sun gave forth but little light, it was decided to 
perfect it, and accordingly Tezcatlipoca trans- 
formed himself into a real sun. Then the giants 
were created. After Tezcatlipoca had shone for 
676 years (13 cycles), Quetzalcoatl hurled him into 
the water, himself assuming solar functions, while 
his enemy transformed himself into a tiger which 
devoured the giant race. In commemoration of 
this event, there developed the constellation of 
Charles’s Wain, which represents Tezcatlipoca 
descending into the ocean. After Quetzalcoatl had 
served for an equal space of time, his rival hurled 
him headlong with a blow of his paws, causing a 
tempest that destroyed the majority of human 
beings. Then Tlalocatecutli reigned as the sun 
for 364 years (7 cycles), but Quetzalcoatl drove him 
away by means of a torrent of fire and installed 
Chalchiuhtlicue in his place. She served in this 
position for 312 years (6 cycles), then a deluge 
occurred, mankind were changed into fish, and the 
heavens fell down. The divine quartet next 
opened a passage under ground, and created four 
men. By the Joint efibrts of all of these the sky 
was raised to its present altitude. As a token of 
his gratitude, Tonacatecutli transferred to his sons 
the sovereignty of the stars, they settled in the 
heavens, and by their migrations they are smooth- 
ing the path known as the Milky Way. Two 
years later Tezcatlipoca first produced fire by 
friction, and, several years later still, a new race 
of man was created. After the lapse of five years, 
the gods decreed the formation of a new sun. 
War was waged in order to secure a sufficient 
number of human sacrifices for the sun, then the 

t ods fasted, drew blood from their own bodies, and 
eaped up firewood. Into the blaze Quetzalcoatl 

1 G. Brtihl, Die CuUurvolker Alt-Amerikas (New York, 
1875-1S87), 400. 


cast his own son, who thus became tlie sun. 
Tlalocatecutli, however, threw his son into the 
ashes, thus making him rise as the moon, which 
continually follows the sun without ever over- 
taking it. Both luminaries wander tlixough the 
air without ever reaching the heavens. The Codex 
Vaticanus mentions the bi-sexual deity Ometecutli 
as the creator of the universe. He creates the 
first human pair, Oxomoco and Cipactonal. These 
beget Tonacatecutli, to whom the later stages of 
creation are due.^ 

The modern Tarahumare believe that the present 
world was preceded by many others, all of which 
were destroyed. In these earlier periods all the 
watercourses flowed eastward, but now there are 
also some rivers that empty into the Pacific. 
Originally, the world was but a waste of sand, 
which the bears pub into shape. The rocks were 
at first soft and small, but they grew to be large 
and hard. The people grew up from the soil, and 
the earth was quite level. At that time men lived 
to be only one year old, dying like the flowers. 
According to. another tradition, they came from 
heaven with corn and potatoes in their ears, and 
were led by Tata Dios — a solar character desig- 
nated by a Christian name — ^into the mountains, 
the middle of the world. In the beginning, the 
Morning Star was the only heavenly body to 
illuminate the earth, and the 600 Indians then in 
existence were greatly irritated by the surround- 
ing darkness, for they were unable to do their 
work and were continually stumbling about. The 
sun and the moon were then children, dressed in 
palm -leaf garments and dwelling in a house 
thatched with palm leaves. The Indians at last 
dipped small crosses into tesvino (native beer) and 
with them touched the sun and the moon on the 
chest, on the head, and on the back. Then they 
began to sbine.^ 

2. Maya. — The creation-myth of the ancient 
Quichd is the fullest cosmogony of the Maya stock 
now accessible to us. In the beginning there were 
heaven and water, but everything was stagnant 
and dark. Gucumatz, Tepeu, and Hurakan held 
a council and created the world, forming moun- 
tains, plains, and rivers. First there appeared 
the vegetable, and later the animal, kingdom. 
But the animals were unable to call by name or 

f reet their creators, and were accordingly con- 
emned to be killed and eaten. Next the gods 
created men out of clay; but, as this material 
lacked vitality, it dissolved in the water. Then 
the deities invoked the aid of Xpiyacoc and 
Xmucane, and created a man out of the wood of 
one tree and a woman from the sap of another. 
Both were able to move about and propagate their 
kind, but they lacked intelligence and lived like 
the brute creation. Accordingly the gods sent 
showers of pitch which caused a flood, and wil^ 
animals which destroyed the race. From the few 
survivors are descended the small monkeys dwell- 
ing in the forests. At last there were created four 
perfect men out of yellow and white maize : Balam 
Quitze, Balam Agab, Mahucutah, and Iquibalam. 
These were intelligent, and were able to perceive 
things far and near by the light of the morning 
star, and to penetrate the most recondite matters. 
Rejoicing in their powers, they thanked their 
creators. The latter, however, became envious of 
their creatures and blew a cloud over their eyes, 
so that they were able to see only what was near. 
While the men were asleep, the gods created four 
women for them. The race multiplied, but, as 
they lacked patron deities, they moved to Tulan 
Zuiva, where they acquired the necessary divinities. 

1 Bruhl, op. dt 398-401. 

2 Lumholtz, Unknown Mexico (New York, 1902, London, 1903), 
i. 296-298. ' 
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ToMl, one of these tutelary gods, gave fire to the 
people, hut it was extinguished hy rain and hail, 
and Toliil then created it pew by stamping his 
feet. Owing to the suffering undergone by the 
people in Tulan, they abandoned the place under 
Tohil’s guidance, and, after long-continued migra- 
tions, reached Mt. Hacavitz. There sun, moon, 
and stars were called into being, though they did 
not then shine as brightly as they do now. The 
origin of these heavenly bodies, however, is dif- 
ferently accounted fox in the myth of Hunahpu and 
Xbalangue, the miraculously born twin heroes of 
Quichd folklore. In order to avenge their father’s 
death, the brothers descend to the infernal realm 
of Xibalba, and slay their parent’s murderers. 
They cause their father and his brother to rise as 
the sun and moon respectively, while 400 youths 
who had been killed by the Xibalba monarclx’s son 
are transferred to the sky as stars, ^ 

The Maya proper of the present day believe that 
the world 'is in the fourth period of its existence. 
In the first era there lived the Saiyamwinkoob 
(‘Adjusters’), the mythical dwarfish aborigines of 
Yucatan, who are credited with the construction 
of the ruins before the appearance of the sun. As 
soon as the sun appeared these people turned to 
stone. Figures found in the temples of Chichen 
Itza and other archaeological sites are supposed to 
represent the Saiyamwinkoob. After a deluge, 
another race, the ‘ Offenders,’ came into being, but 
again a flood destroyed the greater part of the 
world, and the Masehualli, or modem Maya, rose 
to power. Another deluge occurred and ushered 
in the present period, during which a mixture 
of all the previous inhabitants of Yucatan took 
place. The present natives of Yucatan distinguish 
seveu heavens, each of which lias a hole in the 
centre, one directly above the other. A giant tree 
(BoTTibax eeiba) sends its branches through these 
seven openings, and by means of it the spirits of 
the dead clamber up to their final place of repose. 
One version substitutes a ladder of vines for the 
tree. ^ The Gran Bios of the white man is believed 
to reside in the uppermost heaven, while the lower 
heavens are peopled hy the older deities of the 
natives, now degraded to the rank of subordinate 
^irits. Below the earth there is an under world. 
The spirits of the dead first descend to this region 
for a short space of time, but soon begin their 
ascent to the upper worlds. Men who have died 
in war and women who have died in childbirth are 
absolved from the obligation to visit the under 
world, and commence their ascent without delay. ^ 
$• Chibcha.— The Chibcha philosophers postu- 
lated as the original substance light 

enclosed in some undefined envelope. When the 
light freed itself from this covering, it createci 
black birds which flew through the world, emitting 
radiant air from their beaks. Later it created all 
living things save men. Mankind traced their 
descent from a woman named Bachue (or Fuza- 
chogue) and a ho;^, both of whom issued from a 
lagoon in the vicinitjr of Tunja. On reaching 
puberty, the boy married his companion, and their 
numerous progeny soon peopled the entire country. 
According to another myth, mankind was created 
by the cacimm of Sogamozo and Bamirimii — men 
out of yellow earth, and women out of hollow 
plant-stems. As darkness reigned over the earth, 
the cacique of Sogamozo bade his nephew, Kami- 
rigui, ascend to the sky and illuminate the world. 
Nevertheless, the night remained dark. Accord- 
ingly the cacique transformed himself into the 
moon. An interesting cosmological concept was 

1 Brasseur de Bourboiirg, Popol Vufi (Paris, 1861), 1-31, 
187-198 ; Briihl, op. cit. 447 L 

2 a. Ji. Tozzer, A Oompamtive Study of the Mayas and 
nacandones (New York and London, 1907), 153-166. 


connected with the myth of Chibohachum. This 
deity, angered by the inhabitants of Bogota, had 
afiiicted them with an inundation of the Sopo and 
Tibito rivers. The Indians prayed to BecMca, 
who put a stop to the devastation of the country 
and punished Chibchachum by ordering him to 
support the earth, which hitherto had rested on 
wooden props. Earthquakes originated whenever 
the tired Atlas riiifted his burden from one shoulder 
to the other.^ 

4 * Peru.— A number of essentially different 
Peruvian cosmogonies are recorded in the earlier 
writings. According to one legend, Con, a bone- 
less son of the sun and the moon, created the world 
and man, levelled mountains, and raised valleys by 
his supernatural powers. He is said to have come 
from the north. J, von Tschndi regards him as 
the deity of the Chimu, the natives of the north- 
western coast district. Con became displeased 
with the dwellers of the coast, and converted the 
region into a desert, though he mitigated this 
punishment by allowing some rivers to flow through 
the land so that the people might slake their thirst, 
and also provided his creatures with wild herbs and 
firuits. After him came Pachacamac, another son of 
the sun and the moon, and Con disappeared. Pacha- 
camac transformed into birds, apes, pumas, and 
other animals the human race called into being by 
his brother. He then created the Indians of his- 
torical times, giving them for their occupation the 
cultivation of fields and the growing of fruit. 
Turruel’s fuller account relates that in the begin- 
ning of the world Pachacamac created a man and 
a woman, without, however, supplying them with 
food. The man starved, but the woman prayed to 
the sun for relief, and the deity descended, com- 
forted her, and impregnated her with his rays, so 
that she gave birth to a son four days later. 
Pachacamac, however, was angered at the thought 
that she had supplicated his father rather than 
himself, destroyedf the infant, cut him in pieces, 
and sowed the dismembered parts of the child’s 
body. From the teeth grew corn, from the bones 
yuccas, and from the flesh all the other fruits and 
I vegetables. Thus, the Indians were indebted to 
Pachacamac for their food. The slain child’s 
mother, however, clamoured for revenge. The 
sun again took pity on hei', and created another 
son, Vichama, out of the murdered infant’s umbili- 
cal cord. "When grown to maturity, Vichama set 
out to journey aH over the world. In the mean- 
time Pachacamac killed Ms mother and caused 
birds of prey to devour her body, except the hair 
and bones, wMch he left near the shore. Then he 
created men and women, and appointed chiefs to 
rule over them. When Vichama learned of Ms 
mother’s death, he restored her to life from her 
concealed hair and bones ; then he set out to 
avenge her destruction. Pachacamac threw him- 
self into the sea where afterwards stood the temple 
and city named after him. Vichama devastated 
the fields, and implored the sun to turn the people 
of Vegueta into stone, because, he alleged, they 
had participated in his mother’s murder. Thus, ail 
Pachaoamac’s creatures were transformed into 
stones. Kepenting of their deed, the sun and 
Vichama transferred the former chiefs and nobles 
to the coast, setting them irp there as huacas to be 
worshipped in the future. Then Vichama implored 
his father to create a new race. The sun gave Mm 
eggs of gold, silver, and copper, from which there 
developed the chiefs, their wives, and the common 
herd, respectively. Still another legend derives 
mankind from two male and two female stars sent 
down to earth by Pachacamac.^ 

1 BruM, op. ci<. 461 f., 458. 

2 X3We, Pachacamac (PMIadelphia, 1903X 49 f. ; BriOil, op. cit 
464 f. 
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On the shores of Lake Titicaca there developed 
variants of another myth. Before the reign of the 
Incas, the natives believed, there was no sun, and 
their ancestors prayed to the gods for light. 
Suddenly tlie sun rose radiant from the island of 
Titicaca. At the same time there appeared from 
the south a white man of slim figure, who levelled 
the mountains and caused springs to gush forth 
from the rocks. Hence he was regarded as the 
author of all things, the creator of the sun, man- 
kind, and the brute creation. He travelled north- 
ward, and never retraced his steps. In the course 
of his journey he admonished the Indians to live 
in xJeace. Tlie name by which he was commonly 
known 'was Ticiviracocha. Some time after his 
departure there appeared another man who cured 
the sick and wrou^t miracles. The inhabitants 
of Pueblo Cacha, however, rose against him, and 
were about to stone him to death ; but he merely 
raised his hands, and flames darted from the sky, 
threatening to consume his assailants. Taking 
ity on the terrified Indians, he extinguished the 
re, leaving only the burnt rocks as evidence of his 
power. He then wandered to the coast, spread his 
cloak over the waves, and vanished from sight. 
The name of this second wonder-worker was vira- 
cocha. For a more substantial creation-tale we 
are indebted to Betanzos. Long ago, according to 
his narrative, there rose from a lake Con Tici 
Viracochfi, who created heaven and earth and 
mankind, but did not supply them wdth light. 
Offended by man’s ingratitude, he transformed the 
race into stones. He again rose out of the lake 
with several companions, created the sun in Tiahu- 
anaco, and later the moon and the stars. Next, 
he re-peopled the earth in the following way : for 
every province he fashioned a number of stone 
images; then he sent all but two of his com- 

E anions towards the east, where they called into 
eing such people as their master had indicated in 
his stone effigies ; finally, he dispatched, with 
similar powers, the two men that had remained 
wdth him, one to Condesuyo, and the other to 
Andesuyo, while he himself wandered to Cuzco, 
creating human beings as he passed along. In 
Pueblo Cacha he was attacked by the newly 
created Indians, but reduced them to submission, 
as in the version already quoted. In Cuzco he also 
created a tribe, and gave to the place its name. 
When he arrived at the seashore, he was joined by 
his associates, and they all walked across the 
sea as though it were solid earth. The full name 
given to this creator is Con Tici Viracocha Pacha- 
yachachic, while his assistants figure as ‘vira- 
cochas ’ generically. ^ In Molina’s version, the two 
mracockas that remained with their master after 
the others had set out on their mission are called 
Ymaymana Viracocha, and Tocapo Viracocha. The 
former was credited with having named trees and 
plants, and with having instructed the Indians as 
to their nutritive and medicinal virtues. Tocal|b, 
on the other hand, named the rivers, and taught 
the people about the fruits and flowers. Accord- 
ing to the same variant of the myth, the sun, while 
rising from the Island of Titicaca in human shape, 
addressed the ancestors of the Incas, promising 
them that their descendants would rule the land 
and subject many tribes.^ 

5. Primitive tribes. — The Arawalc of Guiana say 
that, before the existence of mankind, a being 
broke off twigs and pieces of bark from a silk- 
cotton tree and threw them broadcast around him. 
Some turned into birds ; others fell into the water 
and became fish; still others fell on land and 
became beasts, reptiles, men, and women. The 
Warrau myth begins with a period when the 
ancestors of the Indians lived in the sky. There 
1 Briibl, op. cU. 464-472. 


Okonorote’, a great hunter, once pursued a bird for 
many days. At length he was able to shoot it, but 
his quarry fell into a deep pit and was lost to sight. 
Okonorote', however, saw daylight in the pit, and 
soon discovered a land down below, inhabited by 
many quadrupeds. He hung a long piece of bush- 
rope down towards the earth, and dimbed down. 
Alter a successful chase, he returned home with 
some venison. The Warrau relished the food so 
much that they decided to emigrate to the earth. 
After many of them had climbed down, a woman 
of large proportions got stuck in the opening, and, 
though her fellow- tribesmen attempted to extricate 
her, it was found impossible. Accordingly, those 
Warrau who were already on the earth were 
obliged to remain in their new place of residence, 
while those who were still in the sky -land could not 
but stay in the upper regions. The same story, -with 
trifling modifications, is told by the Carib Indians.^ 
The Bakairi, a Carib tribe living on the affluents 
of the upper Xingu river, regard the sun as a 
large bail made of the feathers of the red macaw 
and the toucan, and the moon as a corresponding 
ball of the tail feathers of the Cassicus. The sun 
is covered at night with a large pot, which is 
removed at daybreak. During the rainy season it 
is carried by a snail, during the dry season by the 
fast-flying humming-bird. The waning of the 
moon is due to the successive appearance of a 
lizard, an ordinary armadillo, and a giant arma- 
dillo, the last of which completely covers the feather- 
ball. Corresponding explanations are offered for 
solar and lunar eclipses. Orion is a frame for dry- 
ing manioc, the larger stars form doorpost knobs, 
and Sirius constitutes a large cross-beam supporting 
the frame on the side. The Pleiades are simply a 
pile of flour-grains. The firmament shows merely 
a duplication of terrestrial affairs ; the Indians find 
there manioc, cultivated soil, forests, etc. The 
Milky Way is a huge tomtom, near which the two 
culture-heroes, Keri and Kame, performed their 
deeds. Other heavenly phenomena are regarded 
as a jaguar, ant-eater, vulture, etc. 

The place of a genuine cosmogony is taken by a number of 
mytbs, accounting not so much for the ultimate origin as for the 
more or less miraculous arrangement and regulation of observed 
phenomena through the pov^er of the twin culture-heroes, Eerl 
and Kame. Practically everything now existing in the universe 
is believed to have existed from the very beginning : there were 
even some Bakairi tribesmen and members of other tribes. Con- 
ditions, however, represented a sort of topsy-turvydom as com- 
pared with the present cosmos. In the beginning the earth was 
the sky. Earth and sky were in close proximity, so that it was 
possible to walk to and fro. Keri bade the sky shift its position, 
for his people were dying ; but the sky refused to do so. Then 
Keri decided to depart. Accordingly, he and all his tribe went 
to the earth, and the sky rose to its present height. The sun 
was in the possession of the Urubd vulture ; when the bird was 
away, darkness reigned supreme. Owing to this darkness, the 
tapir fell into a pit belonging to tbe XJrubu, Keri saw him and 
entered one of his front feet ; while Kame, who had entered a 
little yellow singing-bird, was to inform his brother of everything 
that was going on. When the vulture swooped down on his 
prey, Keri seized him and, on pain of death, ordered him to 
surrender the sun. The Urubd dispatched his brother to bring 
the sun, but his messenger only came back with the dawn. Sent 
back again, the vulture’s brother offered Keri the moon, but the 
hero persisted in bis demand until the sun was presented to 
him. Then he released the XJrubd. The sun was shining con- 
tinually, and Keri did not know what to do with it, though 
finally he covered it with a large pot, which was simply removed 
to make daylight. Thus, the latter-day distinction of day and 
night was first introduced. The moon was given to Kame. 
Another quasi-cosmogonic tale accounts for the origin of the 
Paranatinga and Eonuro-Kulisehu rivers. Keri and Kame were 
sent for water. They found three pots with water, but broke 
two of them, so that the water flowed down, forming the %vater- 
courses in question. 

The remaining origin-tales of the Bakairi, though for tbe 
greater part belonging to tbe same cycle, are not cosmogonic at 
all, but merely narrate the heroes’ exploits in acquiring fire, 
manioc, tobacco, the hammock, and other necessaries of life for 
the benefit of mankind.^ 


1 E. F. Im Thurn, Avmng tM Xnd,iam of Guiana (London, 
1888), 376 f. 

2K. von den Steinen, Unf^r dm JUlaturvolkem Zentral- 
BrasUiens (Berlin, 1894), 857-386. 
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The Faressii though memhers of the Nii-Arawak 
faniiiy, possess a number of cosmic notions akin 
to those of the Bakairi. They also believe the sun 
to be composed of red macaw feathers, which are 
hidden in a gourd at night and uncovered by their 
owner at daybreak. The moon consists of yellow 
‘ mutung ’ feathers. The Ml moon begins to wane 
when a thin spider appears on its edge, and it is 
successively covered by four armadillos, the last 
being the giant armadillo, The 

galaxy is dotted with countless yellow fruits, and 
of the stars many are recognized as an ostrich, 
jaguar, or some other animal. In the beginning 
there was a woman named Maisd. Neither earth 
nor water was in existence, and there was no light. 
She took apiece of wood and introduced it into her 
body, from which there then issued forth the Kio 
Cuyaba. Its muddy stream was soon followed by 
tlie limpid waters of the Rio Paressi. Maiso then 
placed land in the stream, and thus made the 
earth, Maiso also gave birth to many quasi- 
human beings of stone, first of all being Daruka- 
vaitere, who married UaraMulu. This couple 
procreated the sun, the moon, and all the other 
celestial beings, and assigned to each its place in 
the firmament. N ext, Darukavaitere begat parrots 
and snakes, until Maiso made his wife conceive 
Uazale, the ancestor of the Paressi and the first 
really human being.^ 

Of the Weltanschauung of the Bororo we have, 
unfortunately, but a meagre sketch. Like the 
Bakairi and Paressi, they regard the sun and moon 
as bunches of macaw feathers. Mankind are be- 
lieved to dwell on a large island in a river. The 
sun and moon, or their owners, are on one side and 
pass through the river ; >vhen they meet, the moon 
passes by and becomes the new moon. The Plei- 
ades are the blossoms of a tree, Orion is looked 
upon as a tortoise, and single stars are generally 
regarded as sand-fleas, Venus, for examine, being 
characterized as ‘ the large sand-flea.’ The rainbow 
is supposed to be a large sbanianistic water-snake. 
A meteor that appeared during the second Ger- 
man Xingu expedition was regarded as the soul 
of a shaman bent on afflicting some Bororo with 
dysentery.^ 

The cosmogonic notions of the Jibaroof Ecuador 
are insufficiently known. According to one tale, 
the world was fashioned by a great spirit who 
amused himself with manufacturing clay objects. 
He constructed a large blue vessel, and placed it 
where the sky is nowadays seen. 

A more detailed account is ^iv en of the deluge. A member of 
the Murato sub-tribe was fishmg in a lagoon. A little crocodile 
swallowed his hook, and was killed by the Indian. The mother 
of the crocodiles was so incensed at this deed that she struck 
the water with her tail, and flooded all the country bordering 
on the lagoon. All the Indians perished, save a single individual 
who climbed ^$ivai palm, where he stayed many days in utter 
darkness. From time to time he dropped a pivai fruit, but he 
invariably heard it strike water. One day, however, the fruit 
appeared to strike the earth. The Murato climbed down, built 
a lodge, began to till the soil, and planted a piece of flesh from 
his own body. From this there grew up a woman, whom he 
married. A deluge-myth derived from the Cafiari, but also 
attributed by Suarez to the Jibaro, records the escape of two 
brothers, who fled from the flood to the top of a mountain, which 
continued rising with the elevation of tne waters. After the 
flood the two Indians went in quest of food, and on their return 
were astonished to find some dishes already prepared in the hut 
they had constructed. One of the brothers hid himself in order 
to fathom the mystery, and discovered two parrot- women, who 
set themselves to preparing the meal Suddenly rushing from 
his hiding-place, he seized one of the bird-women and married 
her. The couple had three sons and three daughters, who be- 
came the ancestors of the Jibaro.® 

The Caraya of the Araguay^ River believe that 
their ancestor, Kaboi, and his people once lived in 
the under world, wliere the sun shone when the 
earth was dark, and -yicis versa. Hearing the call 
of a bird, Kaboi decided to follow it. He got to 
Von den Steinen, op. cit. 435-439, 

2 Jb. 513-615. 

s Eivet, Les Indiens jibaros (Paris, 3908), 91 f. 


an opening leading to the earth, but, while his 
companions succeeded in passing through it, he 
himself proved too large and was able to get only 
his head above ground. The other Indians gathered 
many kinds of fruit, also honey and bees, as well 
as dead and dry wood, and brought their finds to 
the chief. Kaboi told them that, while the country 
seemed to be beautiful and fertile, its inhabitants, 
as indicated by the dry wood, could not live to the 
old age that fell to the lot of their own people, for 
in the under world the Indians attained a very 
great age, and died only when they were too old to 
move any part of their body. In spite of this 
warning, the people preferred to stay above ground. 
Accordingly, while their fellow-beings in the lower 
regions are stiill in the prime of life, the descendants 
of Kaboi’s companions are destined to die. At an 
apparently later period, two powerM beings, 
Tenira and Sokroa, hurled all the Indians into a 
blazing fire and then destroyed each other in a 
trial or strength. Only two dwarf parrots and two 
belated youths, returning from the hunt after the 
destruction of their fellow- tribesmen, escaped. 
When the young men set out on the next day 
to hunt, they heard the pounding of mortars, and 
on their return discovered that their meals had 
been prepared by unknown hands. This was 
repeated on the next day. On the third day they 
discovered that the food had been cooked by the 
two parrot-women, married them, and thus be- 
came the ancestors of the modern Caraya. 

Another tale recounts the destruction of the Indians by a 
flood. The Oaraya were out hunting and drove their game into 
a pit. After taking out the captured animals, they dug up the 
magician named Anatiua, and brought him to their village. 
Frightened by his strange antics and unintelligible gibberish, 
they fled from him, but Anatiua pursued them. He bad with 
him numerous calabashes fllled with water. By breaking these, 
he made the river rise until he had caused a deluge. The 
Indians fled to the top of two mountain-peaks, but Anatiua 
summoned to his aid several species of fish. Finally, one fish 
possessing a beak-like mouth ascended the peaks from the rear, 
pushed the people down, and thus drowned them. Only a few 
of them escaped. These descended to the valley when the 
waters had fallen again.i 

The Caingang of the State of Parand. (Brazil) 
tell of a great flood which submerged the entire 
world inhabited by their ancestors, with the ex- 
ception of a single mountain-peak. The Cain- 
gang, the Kadjurukre, and the Kame all swam 
towards this summit, carrying fi resticks in their 
mouths, but only the Caingang and a small num- 
ber of Kurutori Indians reached the goal, where 
they stayed without food for many days, some 
lying on the ground, while others, for lack of 
space, were obliged to cling to the branches of the 
trees. They were beginning to give up hope when 
they heard the singing of saracura (water-fowl), 

I which were carrying hampers full of earth. By 
dropping this into the water, they caused the flood 
to recede. The Indians shouted to them to make 
haste, which they did, asking the ducks to aid 
tlpB, In a short time they got to the summit of 
the mountain and formed a platform, on which the 
Caingang departed, those that had clung to the 
branchesof the trees being transformed into Monito, 
and the Kuruton into Caraya, Indians. Because 
the saracura had begun their work in the east, 
all the watercourses of the land flow towards the 
west into the Parang. After the flood the Cain- 
gang established themselves in the vicinity of the 
mountains. The Kadjurukre and Kame, whose 
souls had gone to dwell inside the sierra, began to 
cut roads, and finally succeeded in getting out in 
two opposite directions. The Kadjurukre entered 
a level country watered by a brook and without 
rocks, so that their feet remained small. The 
road of the Kame, however, led to a rocky region, 

IF. Ehrenreich, *Beitrag“e zur Volkerkunde Brasiiiene,’ Ftfr- 
WentUehungm aus dem JcbnigKcken liuseuni fur Volherkundo. 
ii. (Berlin, 1891) 89-41. 
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where their feet were bruised and swelled up to 
their present size. As there was no spring there, 
thejr had to beg water of the Kadjuruhre. On 
leaving the sierra, the Caingang ordered the 
Kuril ton to look for the baskets and calabashes 
which they had abandoned below before the deluge. 
The Kiiruton departed, but weredoo lazy to re- 
ascend the mountain, so th^ remained where they 
were and never Joined the Caingang. Baring the 
night following their departure from the sierra, 
they built a fire, and a Kadjurukre made tigers out 
of the ashes and coals, bidding them devour the 
people and the game. As he had not enough coal 
left for painting the creatures he meant to fashion i 
next, he made the tapirs, painting them with ashes . 
and bidding them eat game. But, as they were : 
hard of hearing, they asked him to tell them again | 
what to do. Being already engaged in creating 
another species, the Kadjurukre answered gruffly, 

‘ Eat leaves and the branches of trees I ’ Since then 
they have eaten only foliage and the branches or 
fruits of trees. The Kadjurukre was making an^ 
other animal, which still lacked a tongue, teeth, and 
several claws, when the day began to break. As 
he was unable to complete the animal in the day- 
light, he quickly put a thin rod in its mouth and 
said, ‘ As you have no teeth, feed on ants 1 ’ Hence 
the imperfections of the ant-eater. The next night 
the Kadjurukre resumed his labours and created 
other animals and insects, among them the bees. In 
the meantime the Kame had created other animals I 
to combat his rival’s, such as the pumas, venomous 
snakes, and wasps. All the Indians marched on 
togeth er. The young men of the Kad j urukre’s band 
married the girls in the Kame’s, and viae versa ; and, 
as there were still left a great many young men, 
these married the Caingang women. For this reason 
the Kadjurukre, Caingang, and Kame consider 
themselves allies and relatives of one another.^ 

The Tupi derive their origin from Monan, the 
creator. Offended by his creatures, this deity 
caused a universal conflagration, which destroyed 
all human beings save Irinmage. Upon the solici- 
tation of Irinmage, Monan extinguished the fire, 
and afterwards gave him a wife. From the des- 
cendants of this pair there issued Monan Maire, 
who acted as culture-hero, transforming men into 
animals and establishing the cultivation of plants. 
However, the Indians feared him for his magic, and 
forced him to commit suicide. One of his descend- 
ants, Maire Poxi, dwelt in insignificance among 
mankind, but finally ascended to heaven radiant 
with beauty. His son vainly attempted to follow, 
being transformed into stone. Another scion of 
the same line, Maire Ata, begat the twins Tamen- 
duare and Arikute. The brothers went in search 
of their father, who resided in the east, and were 
subjected to a number of tests. They proved their 
miraculous powers by shooting an arrow into the 
sky and sending an arrow into its notch, con- 
tinuing this process until the chain of arrows was 
complete. They further passed through clashing 
rocks (‘symplegades’) and descended to the under 
world. In the course of their wanderings Arikute 
attacked his brother, who caused a deluge, from 
which both were obliged to flee, seeking the 
shelter of trees. After the flood they re-peopled 
the earth, becoming the ancestors ot two tribal 
divisions. 2 

The Araticanians worship as their supreme deity 
the representative of thunder, lightning, and fire, 
the latter being regarded as the origin of all life. 
This deity, Pillan, is believed to reside on the 
highest summits of the Andes, and definite localities 

1 Lucien Adam, * Le Parler des Oaingangs,’ Congr^s Intermit, \ 
des AmSricanistes, Xlle Session (Paris, 1902), 317-330. i 

2p. EhrewceichjDie^Iythenu.LegendendersiidaTmr, UrvSlker 
und ihre Beziehungen zu denen MordameriJcas und der alien 
Welt (Berlin, 1905), 30, 41, 49. i 


are still named after him. At a later period there 
appeared Mapu, the creator of the earth, and 
Pillan became his enemy, gradually assuming the 
character of an evil being. His messengers and 
subordinate genii introduced disease among the 
Indians and their cattle, but could be driven away 
by means of burning branches. One of these super- 
natural beings, named Clierruve, took the form of 
comets and large meteors, and generally resided 
near the crater of volcanoes. Smaller meteorites 
were inhabited by another form of being with 
human head and serpentine body. The moon, 
Anchimalguen, was the wife of the sun, and was 
formerly regarded as a beneficent deity. More 
recently, she is described as anr ignis fatuus, who 
frightens the traveller by throwing herself under 
his horse’s body. When the rider attempts to 
lasso her, she flees and seeks refuge in the hut of a 
witch.^ 

— While the material available for com- 
parison is far from complete, some interesting his- 
torical problems present themselves to the student 
of Central and South American myths. So far as 
homologies occur among neighbouring tribes, or 
tribes linguistically affiliated, the theory of dis- 
persion from a common source of origin offers the 
readiest explanation of the similarities in question. 
Thus, there can be no doubt that the Warrau and 
Carxb myths recorded by Im Thurn have a common 
prototype, and the conception of sun and moon as 
halls of feathers can hardly be supposed to have 
originated independently among the Bakairi, Par- 
essi, and Bororo. The surreptitious preparation of 
food by bird-women constitutes so characteristic a 
motive that, though the Jibaro are far removed 
from the Caraya, we cannot assume that the inci- 
dent developed twice, and we must depend on 
future research to indicate more clearly the path 
of transmission. It is far more difficult to apply 
this^ theory to the South American deluge-myths. 
While in the northern half of the New World the 
deluge-myth generally assumes a stereotyped form 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, embodying highly 
characteristic elements, the South American nar- 
ratives of floods do not seem to he united by any 
striking element of likeness. In the absence of 
such homologies the possibility of independent 
development cannot be denied, and we might sup- 
pose with Andree^ that, so far as the myths are 
autochthonous, the flood motive has been sug- 
gested several times by local inundations. In view 
of the cultural affinity of North and South America, 
the question broached by Ehrenreich, whether 
this relationship is exemplified in the mythology 
of these continents, is of great significance. As 
Ehrenreich points out, the arrow-chain by which 
heroes ascend to an upper world in British Columbian 
mythology recurs among the Eastern Tupi, who 
are separated from their northern kinsmen by fifty 
degrees of latitude ; and the blocking of a passage- 
way to another world by a person of generous pro- 
portions is equally prominent in the Warrau, 
Caraya, and Mandan cosmogonies.® But, striking 
as are these resemblances, they are as yet sugges- 
tive rather than convincing, and it must devolve 
on future investigators to settle the problem of a 
pristine community of cosmogonic tales in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Psychologically, it is perhaps worth while to 
emphasize the essentially unphifosophical character 
of the South American cosmogonies. A certain 
degree of systematization is apparent in the Mexi- 
can, Mayan, and Peruvian myths ; but the bulk of 
even these cosmogonic narratives is akin in spirit 

1 0. Burner, AeM LeJir- und Wandeinahre in Chile (Leiprij^. 
1909), 88. 

2 R. Audree, Flvds^en (Branswicl:, 1891). 

2 EJirenreich, dt, 60, 32. 
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and substance to the folk-tales current among 
their less civilized congeners in both' Americas. 
The Quiche myth is probably fuller of abstract 
conceptions than any other Central and South 
American creation-story, yet these metaphysical 
portions of the I^o^ol Vuh are relatively insignifi- 
cant compared with the elaborate tale of the twin 
heroes, which has numerous parallels on both con- 
tinents. Contrary to the traditional theory that 
folk-tales are degenerate myths, it might, there- 
fore, be plausibly contended that myths are merely 
Mdrchen with a speculative gloss, or secondarily 
invested with a religious significance. This view, 
however, which has been urged by the present 
writer,^ still awaits intensive discussion, 
Iii!mATOa] 0 .---This is sufficiently indicated in the article. 

Egbert H. Lowib. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Mu- 
hammadan).— The account in the Qur’an of the 
creation of the universe is founded upon an im- 
perfect version of the story in Genesis. In xli. 8 if. 
it is written (Bod well’s tr. ) : 

* Do ye indeed disbelieve in Him who in two days created 
the earth? . . - and He hath placed on the earth the firm 
mountains which tower above it, and He hath blessed it, and 
distributed its nourishments throuj?hout it, for the cravings of 
all alike, in four days ; then He applied Himself to the heaven, 
which was but smoke : and to it and to the earth He said : 
“ Come ye, in obedience or against your will ” ; and they both 
said : “ We come obedient.” And He completed them as seven 
heavens in two days, and in each heaven made known its 
office ; and He furnished the lower heaven with lights and 
guardian angels.’ Other references are xv. 15 ff., xvi. 3fF., 
XXXV. 12, etc. 

The commentators Zama^hari and Baidawi, 
whose remarks are abstracted in the notes to 
Sale’s (Lend. 1734, p. 389), explain that 

the ‘smoke’ or ‘darkness’ of the heaven pro- 
ceeded from the waters under the throne of God 
(which was created before the heavens and the 
earth), and rose above the water ; and, the water 
being dried up, the earth was formed out of it ; 
and the heavens out of the smoke which had 
mounted aloft. It is added that the heavens were 
created on Thursday; the sun, moon, and stars 
on Friday, in the evening of which Adam was 
made. Tlie guardian angels were appointed to 
ward oft* prying devils (Baidawi, ih, 211). The 
Traditions add little to this vague material : 

' God was ; but nothing was before Him, and His imperial 
throne was upon water. After that God created the regions 
and the earth ; and wrote everything on the tablet of His 
own memory.’ * The angels were created from a bright gem, 
and the jinn from fire without smoke, and Adam from clay.’ 
* When God created Adam in paradise . . . the devil came and 
took a look at him, and, when he saw him with a body, he 
knew that God had created a creation which could not guard 
itself from hunger* {Mishholi al-Ma^aUk^ tr. Matthews, Cal- 
cutta, 1810, XXIV. i. 1), 

Orbhodox Muslim imagination has elaborated a 
fantastic idea of the Creation out of these scanty 
materials, aided by suggestions from foreign 
sources (such as the seven spheres and seven 
climates), but without allowing notions of science 
or philosophy to trench upon revelation. Thus the 
Qur’an (ii. 20, Ixxviii. 6) states that the earth was 
‘ spread out as a bed,’ or ‘ as a carpet ’ ; so it mani- 
festly must be a flat surface. The Muhammadans 
interpret the sayings of their Prophet literally, and 
believe that there are seven heavens, one above the 
other, and seven earths, one beneath the other ; 
and they lay down the distances between them, 
and the diameter of each, and the substance of 
wdiich each is constructed, with much precision. 
(These valueless speculations and opinions may be 
read in some detail in Lane, 1001 Nights^ London, 
1859, Introd., note 2.) One account pretends that, 
the seven superimposed earths being unstable, God 
created a series of supports beneath them : first 
He ordered an immense angel to go beneath and 
hold the earth (or rather the seven earths) on his 
iLowie, ‘The Test-Theme in North American Mythology,* 
JAPh xxi. (1908) 97-148, xxii, (1909) 431 ff. 


shoulders ; and beneath his feet, to support Ixini, 
God created a rock of ruby, with 7000 perfora- 
tions, from each of which poured a sea. But the 
rock stood upon nothing, so God created a huge 
bull called Kuyuta, with 4000 eyes, and an equal 
number of other features, to bear it up on his 
back and horns. And under the bull God made 
Behemoth (Bahamut), the giant fish, to lie ; be- 
neath w’hich was placed watei', and under the water 
darkness, ‘and the knowledge of mankind fails 
as to what is under the darkness ’ (al-Damiri, Ibn- 
al-Wardi, etc., ap. Lane, op. eit,)% but the general 
belief is that there lies Hell with its seven stages, 
lust as Paradise is supposed to be in the seventh 
heaven or above it. Muslim philosophers naturally 
did not always subscribe to such opinions, but, as 
their philosophy was wholly borrowed, their ideas 
of cosmogony possess no original value. 

DnrBEA'TtmB,— -This is given in the article. 

Stanley Lane-Poolb. 

COSMOGONY (Polynesian). — Throughout 
Polynesia the creation of the world is assigned to 
Tangaloa, the god of heaven, who is thus named 
in Tonga and Samoa, while in Tahiti, Kaiatea, the 
Hervey Islands, and elsewhere he is called Taaroa, 
in New Zealand Tangaroa, and in Hawaii Kanaloa. 
He dwells in the highest heaven, and is often 
believed to have the form of a bird, this being his 
aspect as the celestial wind-god. The sun is Ms 
left eye, and he is likewise often the god of the 
sea, the mirror and the earthly representative of 
the blue sky. His wife is an enormous rock named 
0-te-papa, by whom he became the parent of the 
gods, the planets, the sea, and the winds. The 
gods, in their turn, were the parents of mankind, 
although, according to other accounts, Tangaloa 
himself formed man of red earth. Besides O-te- 
papa, Tangaloa had other wives, by one of whom, 
Hina, at once his daughter and his wife (as in 
many other cosmogonic myths), some legends made 
him the parent of heaven, earth, sea, and numerous 

f ods. After man he created beasts, fowls, and 
shes. Still other creation-myths ascribe the 
creation of the sky, clouds, stars, winds, beasts, 
fishes, sea, and the like to Baitubu, ‘ the maker of 
heaven,’ a sort of demiurge and the son of Tangaloa. 
The earth is also explained, especially in the western 
Society Islands, as the exterior of Tangaloa’s body, 
while in Baiatea he was believed to live in a sort 
of mussel, throwing away the shells from time to 
time, and thus enlarging the world. The myth of 
the cosmic egg was not unknown in Polynesia. A 
legend current in Hawaii, the Society Islands, and 
Tahiti, made Tangaloa, in his aspect as a bird, a 
prisoner for long ages in a gigantic egg. He finally 
broke this place of confinement, however, and the 
two halves of the shell formed the heaven and the 
earth, while the smaller fragments became the 
islands. Another tradition makes the islands bits 
broken from the cosmic rock 0-te-papa, as she was 
dragged by her husband through the sea, or else 
pieces broken off from the mainland by angry gods. 
The myth of the cosmic egg recurs in New Zealand, 
where mankind were believed to be produced from 
an egg laid on the waters by a gigantic bird. 

Tangaloa’s exertions at the creation of the world 
were so great that, according to some cosmogonic 
legends of Polynesia, the salt sweat which streamed 
from him formed the ocean. From this ocean 
Tangaloa attempted to fish the earth ; hut, just as 
land was appearing above the surface of the water, 
Ms line broke, and the potential continent was 
dashed into a mass of small islands. A similar 
legend of Tangaloa fishing up the earth was found 
in Samoa, though the inchoate condition of Poly- 
nesian cosmogony is again exemplified by the exist- 
ence in this island of divergent myths on this 
subject. Two islands, Savaii and tlpolu, were 
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hurled from heaven by Tangaloa. He then sent 
his daughter, Turi or Tuli, to people this first 
land, and she, assuming the form of a snipe, settled 
down upon the islands, bearing with her a creeper 
which grew in the earth that formed beneath her 
feet. From the decaying leaves and tendrils of 
the creeper came worms, which Tuli pecked in two 
with her beak, thus forming human beings. 

Both heaven and earth were regarded as im- 
personal in Samoa, Tahiti, and Earotonga, and as 
being so close together that men could not stand 
upright, but were forced to crawl oh the ground. 
The two were separated, according to the Samoan 
and Earotongan versions, of the myth, by a man 
who pressed them apart. In Tahiti, on the other 
hand, Eu, the sea-god, raised the sky to its present 
elevation. In Eaiatea, a monstrous cuttle-fish held 
the earth and the heaven together, but he was 
killed by the sun-god Maui, whereupon the sky 
rose up to heaven. On the shoulders or the back 
of this god the earth rests ; and, when he moves, the 
earth quakes. He is also confused with Tangaloa 
as the deity who fished the earth from the sea, 
while in other legends he takes the place of Tan- 
galoa’s daughter, Tuli, assumes the shape of a bird, 
and forms man by dividing a worm in two. In 
Tonga the earthquake is caused by the subter- 
ranean god Mafuike, who carries Samoa in his left 
arm. This same phenomenon is elsewhere ascribed 
to other gods, such as Maui himself in Tahiti. 

Throughout this cycle of Polynesian cosmogonic 
myth one fact, not without parallel in other re- 
ligions, is clear, 0-te-papa, the primal barren 
earth or rock, represents the female principle, which 
is fructified and made to give birth to all things 
living, by the fertilizing rain which falls from the 
superincumbent male Tangaloa, the sky. In New 
Zealand the myth of the separation of earth and 
sky undergoes a curious modification. 

Originally Rangi, the sky, who takes the place of the general 
Polynesian Tangaloa, , who becomes a mere sea-god in this 
island, was closely united in nuptial embrace with Papa, the 
earth. From this union sprang countless children, but they 
were forced to dwell in utter darkness. In discomfort at this 


Jttangi ana ±'apa De muea ; but Tane-mahuta, the god of trees, 
urgi^ that the pair be parted. All assented, excepting Tawhiri* 
matea, the god of winds. The gods in turn now endeavoured to 
break the embrace of their parents— Ronga-ma-tane, the god of 
cultivated plants, Haumia-tikitiki, the god of wild plants, Tan- 
galoa, the god of fishes and reptiles, and Tu-matauenga, the god 


Papa. Tawhiri-matea, however, was angry with his brothers 
and followed his father, so that the wind and his children, the 
storm winds, still make war on the forests and the sea, and only 
man, the offspring of the terrible Tu-matauenga, is able to 
resist them. Strife also arose among the gods who had remained 
on earth, especially between the god of the sea and the god of 
the forest, since the latter gave Tu-matauenga wood for fishing- 
implements, wherefore the sea is angry with men and seeks to 
devour them. On the other hand, Ma-tauenga and his offspring, 
mankind, were able to conquer all the gods, with the exception 
of the wind which blows from heaven. 

This version, although more detailed than any 
other Polynesian creation-myth, is obviously of 
much later origin than the legends current else- 
where in this part of Oceania. 

Literature. — ^Waitx-Gerland, AntTiropol. cler Ufaturvolker 
icipzig, 1872), vi. 2S2r-2S9, 246-254; A. Bastian, Die heUige 
*age der Polymsier (Leipzig, 1881). LOUIS H. GRAY. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Eoman). 
— The only Eoman cosmogonies which go beyond 
mere single statements about the origin of the world 
are found in the works of later writers. They be- 
long, therefore, to a period when Eoman culture 
was permeated with foreign, and especially Greek, 
elements. On the other hand, we me#t with vari- 
ous cosmogonical ideas which may be referred 
without hesitation to the earliest Eoman times. 
We shall, therefore, give some account of these, 
and afterwards inquire how far they enter into, and 
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give a genuinely Eoman character to, the cos- 
mogonies of a later age. 

r. Early cosmogonical ideas. — Nearly ail the 
cosmogonical ideas of the Eomans were connected 
with the god Janus, who is admittedly one of the 
very oldest Eoman divinities (cf. e.gr. Herodian, i. 16 ; 

dpx^idraTos rrjs 'IraXlas As F. Lukas 

(see Literature) puts it, he is related to Juppiter 
as the First is to the Highest. Accordingly, in the 
public worship of the Eomans the first sacrifice was 
paid to Janus (Mart. Epig. x. 28. 2). As first in 
time he was naturally also regarded as the cause 
of all that followed after. So Festus, explaining 
why the first sacrifice was paid to Janus, adds : 
^ Jano primum fuisse supplicatum, quasi parenti, a 
quo rerum omnium factum putahant principium.’ 
M. Val. Messala, the augur (50 B.C.), describes Ms 
cosmogonical character more fully ; * qui cuncta 
fingit eademque regit, aquae terraeque vim ac 
naturam gi'avem atque pronam in profundum dila- 
bentem, ignis atque animae levem, in immensum 
in sublime fugientem, copulavit circumdato coelo,’ 
etc. (Macr. Sat i. 9). Martial (Ejpig, x. 28. 1) 
describes him as ^ sator mundi.’ As the author of 
organic life, he is described in a fragment of the 
Saiiaric Hymn (Yarro, Ling, Lat, 7, 26) as ‘ duonus 
cems’ — where duonus’ = Jo ‘good,’ and ‘cerus’ 
(or ‘kerus,’ connected with crco, Skr. Tmr^ ‘to make’) 
means a creative spirit, and, as it is an older word 
for Genius, the creative deity of the family in 
particular (Lukas, p. 200). As the author of life, 
he was also invoked as Consivius (a conserendo, 
Macr. Sat, i, 9, 16). 

It is clear, then, that Janus was a cosmogonic 
personage. But it is difficult to say what cosmic 
principle, if any, was originally represented by 
him. Here everything depends on the meaning of 
the name, about which opinions have varied greatly 
both in ancient and in modern times (cf. Eoscher, 
s,v, ‘Janus’). Of the ancient explanations, that 
which regarded Janus as a personification of the 
Sun (Nigid. Fig. in Macr. Sat, i. 9, 11, etc.) has been 
most generally adopted by recent writers, amongst 
whom we include those who think of the sun’s light 
rather than the sun itself (cf. Eoscher, l,c, ; Lukas, 
p. 202, etc.). According to another and very simi- 
lar ancient view, Janus represented the Heaven 
(Macr. Sat, i. 9, 11), and, further, we are informed 
by Yarro that in this character he occupied a place 
of the highest honour among the Etruscans — aMu 
Trapcf, Qo^ctkols o^pavbv Xiyecrdai Kal ifpopov urdcrns "irpa^em 
{ap, J. Lydus, De mens, iv. 2). Now, there is a 
remarkable fragment of an Etruscan cosmogony in 
the oracle of Yegoia or Yegone (see Gromat, Vet, 
350 ; cf. Muller-Beecke, Die Etrush, ii. 30 ffi, 165, 
299, 312 ; Preller, Bom. Mythol, i. 172, 256), which 
begins: ‘Scias mare ex aetliere remotum. Cum 
autem Juppiter terram Etruriae sibi vindicavit,’ 
etc. Here we have a Latin translation, probably 
of the 2nd or 3rd cent. B.O., of an ancient Etruscan 
oracle, which, according to Preller, represents 
ancient Italian popular belief. The oracle, which 
relates to the j>rotection of landed property in 
Etruria, is thus prefaced by a priestly doctrine 
about the origin of the world : tne Sea arose by 
separation out of primal iEther — and the same 
must also have been asserted in the oridnal oracle 
about the Earth (Preller, i. 256 n.). But JEther 
is practically the same as Heaven (see art. .^ther 
in vol. i. ; Eoscher, s,v, ‘ Aither with which we 
are told that Janus was identified in Etruria, and 
it includes the notion of Light (see ‘Greek’ art. 
above; and Lukas, p. 208 — * Aether =:Licht des 
Himmels ’), which others regarded as the essential 
attribute of Janus. Hence it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the early Italians not only regarded 
Janus as creator of the world, hut pictured his 
creative afCtivily after the manner described 
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in the Etruscan oracle (Lukas, loc, dt ; Preller, 
p. 172). 

2, Literary cosmogonies*— We are now in a 
position to inquire how far the cosmogonies of the 
later poets can he regarded as an independent 
product of Roman though t. We may f airl y ascribe 
this character to any cosmogony w- Inch is based on 
the ideas already descril)ed. Franz Lukas has 
tried to show that this is the ease with regard to 
the theory sketched by Ovid in the M&tam, i. 5 ff., 
and lasti^ i. 103 if. Ovid^s is also, so far as we 
know, the only complete cosmogony whose depend- 
ence on primitive Roman ideas can he at all confi- 
dently asserted. To it, therefore, we shall now turn. 

In the Metmnorphoses we read that the world 
was preceded hy Chaos. This was not, however, 
the empty void of the Hesiodic cosmogony, but the 
primary substance with which space was filled. 
It was a formless and confused mass— ‘rudis in- 
digestaque moles ^ — the parts of which all struggled 
with one another, by reason of opposite qualities of 
moist and dry, hot and cold, etc. The process by 
which the world arose out of Chaos is attributed to 
what Ovid calls ‘Deus et melior natura.’ The 
* melior natura’ is evidently the material force by 
means of which order is brought out of chaos. Bid 
it reside in matter from the first ? The passage is 
not clear on this point (cf. Lukas, p. 208), But at 
least it implies that at some point of time the Beity 
either infused a higher nature into the primal sub- 
stance, or gave effect to a higher power latent 
within it. Forthwith the diverse elements sepa- 
rated from each other, and united with their like, 
and the wholes thus formed took up a relative 
position in accordance with their several natures. 
Fire, the lightest element, flashed forth from the 
topmost arch of heaven ; beneath it was the Air, 
and lower still the Earth, while Water, encircling 
the latter (* circumfluus humor’}, still further com- 
pressed its solid mass. Next, the Beity moulded 
the Earth, which must here be taken as including 
the liquid element, into a sphere, and formed it in 
all its parts — seas, fountains, lakes, marshes, and 
rivers, plains, valleys, hills, and zones. He like- 
wise completed the severance of the iEther from 
the Air, the region of cloud and storm. Then the 
constellations, erstwhile hidden in Chaos, glowed 
in the firmament. Life in ail its grades appeared. 
The stars, as Divine Beings, dwelt in heaven; 
fish, bird, and beast tenanted their respective 
homes, and lastly Man was born. 

The cosmogony of the I'asd is similar, but with 
some notable differences. There is nothing here 
about the ‘Beus’ or the 'melior natura.° The 
former is absent because the poet is concerned with 
the evolution of the four elements rather than with 
the formation of the world; and the latter, be- 
cause here, whatever may be the case in the 
Metam., the evolution of the primary matter is re- 

f arded as due to its own indwelling force. Another 
ifference lies in the fact that the primary matter, 
which is again called Chaos, is here expressly 
identified with the god Janus. This brings us 
directly to the question whether the Ovidian cos- 
mogony is to be regarded as essentially Roman. 
Now, the mere fact that Ovid equates Chaos with 
Janus counts for little, as the connexion of the 
names depends on a fantastic etymology (cf. 
Roscher, s.v. 'Janus,’ pp. 35, 43). What is im- 
portant is that the cosmogonical ideas contained in 
the Fasti are expressly associated with the old 
Roman god. The ground-thought of the passage 
is the separation of the elements from primal 
matter in obedience to the law of its own natm'e. 
The same thought is present in the Metam. ^ though 
there the evolutionary process is ascribed in part 
to a ‘ melior natura ’ working along with a separate 
Bivine agency. We have seen, tether, that the 


separation of the elements from the primal /Ether 
(and that apparently witlioiit reference to ^ an 
external agency) was an ancient Etruscan doctrine, 
and that in ail probability ^Etlier and Janus were 
equivalent terms. Still the connexion _of the 
Etruscan doctrine with Janus rested on conjectural 
etymological grounds. But the fact that Ovid 
expressly associates the same ideas with Janus is 
strong evidence both that tlie former inference was 
correct, and that we have here a genuine Roman 
cosmogony. At the same time it is probable that 
in the working out of the fundamental idea Ovid 
was more or less indebted to Greek thought (cf. 
Lukas, p. 209). 

The idea of a force inherent in primary matter, 
which forms the basis of Ovid’s cosmogony, appears 
also in the representations which other poets give 
of Nature in general. As examples of these, Lukas 
refers to Virg. Georg, ii, 336 ff., and Mn. vi, 724 ff. 
In the former passage the poet ascribes the origin 
of the world to the same force which at each new 
spring-time clothes it with fresh life : 

* Non alios prima crescentis origine mundi 
Uluxisse dies ; aliumve habuisse tenorem 
Crediderim. Ver illud erat ; ver magnus agebat 
Orbis, et hibernis parcebant fiatibus Eiiri, 

Qnurn primae lucem pecudes Iiausere, virCmqua 
Ferrea progenies duns caput extulit arvis, 

Immissaeque ferae silvis et sidera coelo.' 

In the second passage he speaks of the Soul 
which animates the body of the world, which 
streams through every member, and from which 
every living creature sprang. In both these pass- 
ages the poet, no doubt, borrowed freely from 
other writers, and eswcially from Lucretius (see 
Conington’a Virg.), But he gives expression to 
the thought which we have seen reason to believe 
was familiar to the Romans from the earliest 
time— that, namely, of the evolutionary capacity 
of matter. 

Literatueb.— R oscher (see Oosmosont and Cosmology [Gr.], 
* Literature ’), where readers will find a full account and criticism 
of views relatii^ to Janus ; F. Lukas, Kosm. (see ib.) ; Gromat. 
Vet., ex rec. 0, Lachmann, 2 vols., Berlin, 1848-67; K. O. 
Miiller, Die MrmJcer, new ed. by W. Deecke, 2 vols., Stuttgart, 
1877; L. Preller, Rijm, Mythol., 2 vols., Srd ed. by H, Jordan, 
Berlin, 1881-3. I. F. BURNS. 

COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY (Teu- 
tonic). — The word 'Teutonic,’ as we take it, is in 
its way descriptive of all peoples of Germanic 
origin, such as the Scandinavian, German, Butch, 
and Anglo-Saxon. The word ' Teuton ’ first ap- 
pears in the 4th cent. B.C., and is then applied to 
the Germanic tribe living around the mouth of the 
river Elbe. Modern ethnologists join in the com- 
mon division of the Teutonic race, as yet existing, 
into three branches : (1) the Scandinavian, (2) the 
Low German, and (3) the High German. The 
Scandinavian branch includes the Icelanders, the 
Norwegians, the Swedes, and the Banes ; the Low 
German branch includes the Frisians, the Butch, 
the Low or Northern Germans, the Flemings, and 
the Anglo-Saxons ; the High Germans are the 
Germans of Middle and Upper Germany, of Switzer- 
land, and of Austria. For convenience’ sake it is 
just as well, however, to speak only of the Scandi- 
navian and the German branches, since this is 
both common and satisfactory.^ 

As Teutons, these two great branches had a 
common origin and a common faith in the super- 
natural. Thus their myths are also essentially 
identical, though the Scandinavian is much riclier 
than the German. This is especially the case with 
reference to their cosmogony, for which we have to 
depend almost entirely upon Scandinavian sources. 
But whether the common stock of Teutonic belief 
I Some diviSe the entire Teutonic race into the Eastern, 
Western, and Northern brandies. Of these the Eastern, which 
once consisted of Ostrogoths, Visigoths, and Moesogoths, is now 
extinct ; and the other two divisions are identical with the 
German and the Scandinavian branches. 
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is faithfully preserved in the Northern myths is 
a matter of much dispute. In reference to this 
problem, two different schools have developed- — 
the conservative, and the critical — to which must 
be added a number of more or less independent 
investigators of a mediating type, leaning towards 
the one side or the other, though, of course, having 
much in common with ]3oth (of. Literature at end 
of art.). 

It is, however, safe to say that most modem 
scholars hold that Christianity in its earlier forms 
has, in a marked degree, influenced the old Norse 
poets, their songs, and their sagas, and conse- 
quently has made it very diflSicult to ascertain 
which elements in this mythology are genuinely 
Teutonic. The important poem Volmpd especially 
is viewed with much suspicion, as may be well 
noted, for instance, in E. H. Meyer’s edition of it 
(Volmpd, eine UntersucJiung, Berlin, 1889), in 
which he arrives at the conclusion that this ^eat 
cosmogonic source is a mere Christian poem in a 
heathen disguise, composed in the 12th cent, hy 
Saemund the Learned. Several later authors do 
not agree with this view, hut rather consider it 
erroneous, though they allow that the great song has 
suflered from foreign influences, probably mostly 
Christian. Furthermore, it is generally held 
that the author of this poem, as well as of all 
the songs of the j^oetic Edda, is unknown, though 
the various lays were all collected in the 13th 
century. 

From the German sources little can be learnt con- 
cerning the cosmogony of the old Teutons. Indeed, 
they tml us next to nothing of any of the beginnings, 
and they have no prophecies with reference to the 
future, while there is much of both kinds in the 
Scandinavian myths. Traces, indeed, have been 
found in Germany of a mythological belief similar 
to the Scandinavian, and even identical with it. 
Thus in Waltz’s * Merseburg MS ’ (probably from 
the 10th cent.) there are indications of a Balder as 
an originally Teutonic character; Odin is men- 
tioned and Frija his wife, as is also a class of 
beings named Idisi, who perform the same services 
as the Valkyries of the Northern myths. These 
names occur in certain magic formulce of undoubted 
heathen character, which are contained in the 
manuscript just mentioned. A similar source is 
the so-called *Wessohrunn Prayer ’ from the 8 th 
cent., in which, according to Mtillenhofi'and others, 
there are traces also of an original Teutonic cos- 
mogony with the concept of a large void and yawn- 
ing abyss, etc. But this may have been derived 
from Christian influences, as Waokernagel con- 
tends. Another source is found in Tacitus’ works, 
in which he incidentally or otherwise touches upon 
the belief of the Teutons (cf. esp. xiii. 57 ; 
Germ, ii.). From these notices it seems that the 
old Teutons considered fire and water, and also salt, 
as original elements. Similar notions are to he 
found in Snorri Sturlason’s Gylfaginning, chs. 5 
and 6 (of. below, p. 178, on the cow Audhumla lick- 
ing salty stones in Ginmingagap). Finally, there 
exists at Mainz a letter of Daniel of Winchester 
(Ep, 15, Mon. Moguntina Coll.) to Boniface, the 
missionary to the Germans, written c. 720, which 
to some extent describes the cultus and beliefs of 
the ancient heathen. In it there are some refer- 
ences to the origin of the world and of the gods 
themselves. 

These are really the only remains which we 
possess from the German branch of the Teutons as 
to^ the beginning of the world, except that in the 
idiom of the language itself and in certain remain- 
ing forms of magic there are some recollections of 
ideas once entertained hy the original Teutons. 
But from all these remnants brought together 
there cannot be constructed anything like a 
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Teutonic cosmogony. For such we have, as already 
indicated, to turn to the North. 

The two main cosmogonic sources of the Scandi- 
navian branch of the Teutons are Snorri Sturlason’s 
Gylfaginning the Voluspd. The former is, how- 
ever, of less value as being very much a construction 
from the period of its composition, so that we shall 
have to <n’aw mainly from the latter. According 
to it, the origin of the world, with its resultants, 
was as follows ; 

‘ There was, in times of old, where Yniir dwelt, 
nor land nor sea, nor gelid waves ; 
earth existed not, nor heaven above ; 
there was a chaotic chasm, 
and verdure nowhere. 

Before Bdr^s sons raised up heaven’s vault, 
they who the noble Midhgardh shaped, 
the sun shone from the south 
on the structure’s rocks ; 

there was the earth begrown 
with green herbage. 

The sun from the south, the moon's companion, 
her right hand cast round the heavenly horses ; 
the sun knew not where it had a dwelling ; 
the moon knew not what power it possessed ; 
the stars knew not where they had station. 

The Aesir met on Idha’s plain ; 

they altar-steads and temples high constructed ; 

their strength they proved, all things tried, 

furnaces established, 

precious things forged, 

formed tongs, and fabricated tools. 

At tables played at home ; joyous they were ; 
to them was not the want of gold, 
until there came Thurs-maidens three 
all powerful, 
from Jbtimheim. 

Then went all the powers to their judgment-seats, 

the all-holy gods, and thereon held council 

who should the dwarfs’ race create, 

from the sea-giant’s blood 

and livid bones. * 

Then was Mdtsognir created, 

greatest of all the dwarfs, 

and Durin second ; 

there in man’s likeness 

they created many dwarfs from earth, 

as Burin said.’ 

Theu follows a list of some fifty-five dwarfs, which 
the high gods created to he remembered as long as 
mortal men exist on earth. And, as in Genesis 
and most other cosmogonies, so in the Edda there 
is a story of a double creation, for now we are told 
that 

* There came three mighty and benevolent Aesir 
to the world from their assembly. 

They found on earth nearly powerless 
Ask and Emhla, 
void of destiny. 

Spirit they possessed not, sense they had not, 
nor blood, nor motive powers, nor goodly colour. 
Spirit gave Odin, sense gave Hoenir, 
blood gave L6dhur, 
and goodly colour.’ 

According to this description of the Creation, we 
find that before either heaven or earth was made 
there existed a chaotic state with a deep yawning 
chasm, later called Ginnungagap (‘ yawning gap ’). 
This may be considered as the terminus a quo for 
the Teutonic idea of creation. In the Voluspd the 
story of the making of the world is given as here 
q^uoted, but it would hardly be fair to make this 
only source of the cosmogony of the Teutons, 
as long as there is another, which proceeds to a 
much more detailed description. This is found in 
the prose Edda of Snorri Sturlason, and under the 
heading Gylfaginning, as before mentioned, but it 
is rather too extensive to quote. In the remaining 
literature of the Eddas there are also a few other 
references to the creation of the world and the 
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origin of things, and these, together "ndth the two 
main sources 'just mentioned, offer the following 
composite view of tlie Teutonic cosmogony. 

Ginnungag'ap was limited to the ^nortli hy the 
cold and frosty region called Kiiiheim, and to the 
south by Miispellsheiin, with its fire and burning 
heat. In Ginnungagap itself the cold from 
Nifiheim, carried along by the twelve poisonous 
rivers, the Elivagar from the fountain Hvergelmir 
in the lowest deeps of the abyss, met the heat from 
Miispeilsheim, resulting in the first development of 
life, which took form in a being similar t(> a man 
and called Ymir, who was of immense size and 
became the progenitor of the giants. 

Along with Ymir there arose from the same 
union of cold and heat a monstrous cow called 
Audhumla — an original conception, it seems, and 
as such the fructifying power. With her milk she 
sustained Ymir, while she herself fed from the 
salty stones in Ginnungagap, which she licked. 
From her contact with the sait}^ stones there grew 
forth another being called Buri, who united with 
Yinir’s daughter Bestla, a sister of Mimir, the 
water-demon. By Bestla, Buri had a son Bor, who 
became the father of Odin, Yili, and Ve. Of these 
Odin was the greatest, and as such he is sometimes 
called the fatlier of the gods. Odin and his 
brethren finally killed Ymir, drowning in his own 
blood his entire progeny, the giants, with the ex- 
ception of Bergelmir, who escaped, and, in his 
turn, now became the father of a new race of 
giants. With Ymir^s body the gods filled the 
awful and dark abyss, Ginnungagap, and there 
made the world. From Ymir’s flesh they formed 
the earth ; from Ms blood the rivers, la"kes, and 
seas ; from Ms teeth and smaller bones they made 
the rocks and pebbles ; while from the larger bones 
they formed the mountains. With his eyebrows 
they surrounded this new-made earth, and called 
it Midhgardh, outside of which there was the ocean 
— the whole being now overtopped by heaven, 
which was made out of Ymir’s skull and illumi- 
nated with sparks from Mfispellsheim itself. From 
the giant’s brains the gods made the flying clouds 
and the mists. 

The next creative act of the Aesir, or high gods, 
was the making of man. Originally he was made 
into a pair from the mystic trees Ask and Embla, 
which the sons of Bor found on the seacoast, 
when one day they were walking there. To 
these ^ new-made beings Odin himself gave life, 
Eoenir understanding, and L6dhur the blood and 
the lower senses, placing all this in a most beautiful 
form. ^ Of man in Ms original state we noted the 
following from the Volmpd : ‘ Spirit they pos- 
sessed not, sense they had not, nor blood, nor 
motive powers, nor goodly colour ; spirit gave Odin, 
sense gave Hoenir, bloocl gave Lddhur, and goodly 
colour.’ It should be remarked that Hoenir and 
L6dhur are identical with and Vili. 

As we have seen, the dwarfs made another class 
of beings with which men always had to contend, 
and who probably represent a later stage in the 
forming of the Teutonic myths, caused, perhaps, 
by the resistance of an earlier race to the coming 
invaders. These dwarfs constituted a hostile 
power of great number, and are mentioned at 
many places in the Eddas and in the earlier Ice- 
landic literature. 

From the account of the creation of man we have 
seen that trees have had a prominent place in the 
Teutonic mind from the very beginning. Most im- 
portant of these trees was the great ash Yggdrasil, 
which was the life-tree, the tree of cosmic unity 
and of all existence, spreading its branches out 
over the whole world, and reaching with its top 
even to the abode of the gods, while sending its 
roots under the world in order to supj)ort it. Of 


I these roots, one goes to Niflheim, where it is 
constantly gnawed 'by the subterranean serpent 
Nidhogg in order to destroy the tree and the world ; 
the second root stretches to the region of the 
giants, where it enters the spring of Mimir, the 
great ruler of the nether world and the keeper of 
the tree itself. From this spring oven Odin has to 
draw Ms wisdom. The third root reaches to the 
home of the gods themselves, from under which the 
sacred spring of Urd has its place, and whence 
the Norns, the sole arbiters of all human destinies, 
constantly scoop water to pour over the great ash, 
so as not to allow it to wither. But, notwith- 
standing all this care, there will come a time when 
the great tree will lose some of its leaves and 
branches, and then it w^ill begin to groan. This 
will be the signal of Kagnarbk, or the end of the 
present condition of the world. Now the final 
struggle between the gods and the giants, between 
good and evO, shall he fought, when evil will be 
for ever vancjuished. After this the Yggdrasil will 
flourish as never before, and there shall be a new 
age, with a new earth, in which the hosts of the 
ri^teous shall divell for ever in perfect bliss. 

This is as nearly as possible an objective state- 
ment of the views of the early Teutons as regards 
the beginning of the world. But no one can tell 
whether these beliefs were not preceded by others 
of a more rude and simple character. This view 
seems probable to the present writer. But, as 
the examination of this hypothesis would lead us 
into the altogether uncertain, we shall have to 
rest satisfied with the matter we have in hand, and 
congratulate ourselves that we have so much. 
Perhaps its philosophy may be summed up as 
follows. The early Teutons believed in a pre- 
existing substance in a completely chaotic state, 
out of which, through the incompatible forces of 
cold and heat, there arose the primitive forms of 
life, endowed from the beginningwith reproductive 
ower. In this early state only the most monstrous 
eings were produced — beings like Ymir and his 
race, the giants. In the generating forces of the 
cow Audhumla, as well as in the two trees Ask 
and Embla, we meet new factors of organization, 
forming gods and men, which have a very near 
relationship. These are not generated outside of 
Nature, hut within it, and are thus dependent upon 
it. Hence it follows that even the gods themselves 
are temporal a parte ante, and not eternal. Un- 
doubtedly this was the early idea of the Teutonic 
race as re^rds the superior powers in Avhich it 
believed. Furthermore, the gods are not real 
creators, but organizers forming the desirable 
objects out of pre-existing elements, wdiich may 
have been considered as eternal. The gods may 
be said to have been generated from Nature, while 
man is the ’work of these gods through Nature, and 
they all in common have to conquer their baser 
instincts in order to remain free from trouble and 
curse. It is along these lines that the world itself, 
considered as a whole, will proceed until, after a 
final struggle, the new world, with its new con- 
ditions of happiness and bliss, shall be ushered in. 

Such is the story of the cosmogony of the Teutons 
contained in some of the most sublime poetry of 
ancient literature. Few will doubt that it has, at 
least in a measure, been influenced by early medi- 
seyal Christianity, as Meyer and Bugge, together 
with many others, have proved ; but none will 
deny that in these Icelandic lays we possess the 
essential strata of genuine Teutonic belief. 

Litbraturb. — ^The Poetic or SoemmiAar Edda^ crit. ed. by S. 

Ohristiania, 1867, Eng. tr. by Benjamin Thorpe, London, 
1866, literal tr. in Vigfusson's Corpus Poeticum- BarealCy Oxford, 
1883 ; the Snorra Edda, ed. Copenhagen, 1848-S7, partial Eng. tr. 
hy I. A. Blackwell, in Northern Antiquities^ London, 1847, and, by 
R. B. Anderson, Chicago, 1S80 ; K. Blind, ‘ The Teutonic Tree 
of Existence,’ Frazers Magazine^ 1887; P. D. Chantepie 
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COUNCILS J of Mah&leva?)— there wm m fiome occmeions at 

Below) glyiuf a of tbe triv#tioa» least mote Of less .formal * eonsensw^ of tile eoa* 

Buddtfet cfowndis, il nmm «wivfeablo te.fitet© wl»t ttoo tending mtfcies j i8! that* i»ssiMv“-'We dare »#l 

opimoa, wMcfe rigw them m eoameahsat ussemhles the proMoij, loi no tmmm oeing irnowi 
moem type, It is the same time neceiwaiy ^mp,Mn how abont it, ana probably , yonid be ffimleadnig 
Buddhist moowtio life, without the help of sacfl^tom apem- where no appredatioTi of probability is possible— 
blifs, ueDertheleSS resulted m a sort of and inmiAilhif-p'lv f.l-ii* flonf.l'i nf th^ ftrsrrtA 

swurecXhe redaction and the .compilation of Canons of scrip. Hdte iy , thu^ mi ( oatJi O! me iua.ster, some 

liuros very h Ice one anottier. The problem of the ©ngin and ^ dlKCtp.aM, iceaaed by AJpall ,; 01,, ,/m 

character ol he eary sect/v\f.anot be ^evaded, for seotami-i'im Kasys-pa, tried to ascertain, at least a list of hlS 
Isas old as oyholicism in the Buchaisc wwid; and qonrxiis authentic semotvs aud teachings ; they agreed, let 
are afod to 1mm bce.o held by .the ‘orthodox* to wolf47 nm tim 

^ctariamam, and by the ‘heterodox* to define then* own BS say, on t.lit tecdTOK.ai pliia.'e.. witiui are wie 


'wiilcb are the 

■JW, w., „ue«iH3 njwji ■ Y 'j?- ■ f i-t' ■ m' -r. ' ' ''*r'' ' ; P nr ip—.' i • ■ » 

As the history of the Canons and of the Beets oldest form ot the Fm^imokm f ef,. M.ahmnjutpatt%^ 
Ith elsewhere, we shaE say here only wha? is §256 ft’), im the wording of the Benares ' BemaXL' 

(4) that kings of old coimerned themselyes 
’^LS CAmwB AM3 — TVe B -0 eo.elcsiastioal aftairs, as did kings of' later 

iliaos ^--synods and d^^itrimi! clis|mtatioBs, usual 
Ages, ..to we toM ■ in many 

! sources;^ may sometimes have required special 
imibH'faBoe, owing to royal interremtion {A^ka, 
w ri7h’«f Karasli:al)i (5) umt some moiiastericB (ami in 

^ times there were huge monasteries) lyere 

like permanent coimrilsw Their ‘Eving librwles* 
« beeame Canons, for the canonic shape whkh'thq 

Word of ^clciha {hfddhaprmmlmf^-es^} re«ifqd «fe 
or. tc> mve mrthorifcativeness to^^spnie . wh 0 E'''Word hecAme Scriptnrh,' h^‘ heeii lot a 
: 0 g©sie [fh^ CouEcS and Hlani|iicaa y ^^'' foreshadowed by t|i0 or^'hnd 
aW' w«.#. mixmnmU distribution of the ‘Word'infsh- several 

aIS. Baskofe (Fi^tkm) and Ckdiectlone 

Wn^tmm^nf urn eedesmtmai dngnm ite^igj.pidsjei^doimlorkpcml, wouMbw«farnlA»ud 

e* 'No Ituropeau would- admit tliC wia* the yta r-f priBiillva aT,d catliolic Cousiolto, It the 
y* of the whole FUli acriphneS; ard ^ h' utvu.i^n'd cuit-.ai of .^onversiug- mi the Law bad n«f eariy 
rAttWitv'* in rAf^r fn « ♦Mimhrr '♦*■' 0 .' idee, uid If tUc siccfcamii spirit had not |!flmi 

roawm., _to leter ro a i anu!- 1 o iinjw.-. we- j.-vnAures lu-u thu word oi 

amentia- -"in preBeiscc ox siicii -t^ iXi . Kr-»ney l'«.*vclexn.,i’’tbeiiticatt'dby slrlegsa?iidhiuo« 

1 by IdiyB Davids {B‘f^f ih’si 

:'. I?, 178) or K. (X Fka. -:€ i jiiK.dtvrL s^vit anlie a ciiiiowJ edging the |)ossibi]ifcy (even 
1908, |>. 8), the reAX,i;i'/:") iaii«^riess ; riit, probability) dt KynodK we aic at no Joss to 
f be gree’ter part of the Kii:.a;/a,?ihom- j point «..ut more certain and farther rea'diing fauses 
lent (see below, on the later ’Oouiicilei. i of tha facts to be expiained, vr^. the formation of 
>. to mlime with Kertr, whoBe critical | the body of ih© Scripmres, the general (if not 
: by no means unca-nt'oiiB, that tliere strietj ^consensus’ of tlm sects of iho MlimyAiia as 
■viiods* FQiill y ait eu des synodcB, eonoerna Buddim/s teaching, anu, fJonverBoijp, the 
le hie k\ iL 205]). ’ Upaiii- splitting of the Order into sects, 

as Siitianiaa funiisE'^sm evidences , ouc exowte fcb© dwWon ^ fee yK-rgy u&med 
«f,toiugdoc.«Bal mauror.,,^ We IZf- 

e to idd (1) that. Councils w'ere some- art, TASfRAB])* Buddhirt r.onks urvo 

lessions, ol the type approved of ia the »evcr betd-hsrmiis, wlitwiM. A r.ov 

• Held by the parooliW ; or diocesan 

ma r. at few few Cl fee preceptor, fortsmgntlr ccuT, if. 

im.esail) oieigy, - 1 , 0 . b. lU &sd iwoidUR'ri tv^dug together durlug Ijio • )/v wc-a-scu 

turc mto accusations brough fe a - — - — — .*«: - — ' 

.m:. of monks (First OcniiPtoih hrdea.I hf ‘ 1 ivemweife A^nka'sBfW& Wtetftpd 
tV h»t4'>ricail Second Cdiinrib cm (C A. Sraith, Eu-ip /?«« ^ Jndia-K •- . 

IU.JC 0 , of the_ monks ..f !« r, 

otli'ol viewfc^ 11a ics^ Ihim tai^f leypl j lyy. Kein„.WimtwL W; pji a» Of 

0.f bare been Matter of geandaJ, i4 j liawa, bee y A. AAta-o, ua'. ; rtc.-r-, A, 

kxitrinal nphieemhiith by ihe ^ And /XoliJ \ a ^ 

f u-aUition iCounoi] oM'the Fire Points 
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;i)ii;r,eoi;a j arli».t-8hip ! tlicy Poiisiii«reil tiieinseWea as thp 

Bpiriteal afi>M-iC'vac3'' of IJm Ohurc-li, tiiie jini.vtrsiu 
k^einl cf the ot j 
riiect! nro n oiuy Eldeiy Imt M)idir 

im :ii: t . 'tacffi-nyMi H ''i 

and ‘till jMc-r : Mer on {palifnii 

aivi these «dd niuiiii are styii-u 
oi ■* Cbiiteli, ' ' l,f aderi of tfw i ai.u o!i ’ 
{sa^mpUriro^ mhghiy:mrkw/paka^^ 

Ttiiia W3S 5-unvcd la-^ of inmynp.uMjkkha, 

'*tihlefe of dipcip1im*/or *'i,ta.4.or«/ woo m; goppcawl 

■bf fcheSiiiiialasa 'aad'.Uje Ncot!ti'erii.- Badclfoisla to have* 

'hv tiie"'l' h’fdy' controlled-- -tl-ie . iiBiversal Chareli, , ' Olfleaberg-; tigfeily- 
* obsm^ei'that. llihd’dto. of Pafcfiafebs Is fori-ig-R lo the eanoiiica,! 
btemtiire ; bai arc told in JMgha^ ii» 124, felml sncii and 
Burjb a mugh'i pom-nses fMre^ and puhiokkhmA 
M'he feeiitig of the mnity of the Urdor, aacl tlie 
actual stri^.hig to promote or to restore this eidiy, 
assert . tiiemBeiy.es. in ,;,the .''-sermons .'of. ' Biicldli®. , 'On . 
PaiisL W0%' : .-.‘■schism.' '.the .itt.ost.. |mt€M- crime, 

- . -in. punishment of wliicfi an eternity {Mpna, *aga 

•s-.--cd' the world®) of siififering is haraiy siillicient’i® 
j,r.i some- cases Buddha goes so far as to lorhid the 
ri <m'lIuatioii of monks who hmc turned awnj to 
.'Hchi'iUi (or who li.we followed schlsmaticH'l/* 

'->t j; Bat we ought to he aware? that th^si s^'U’n/ons 
Tii'e" raie I contaln-.a-iesson.-to the * rigoristB,* or (ioEseiTa-ti'V'e 
i,|>eciai -party,- a». well as to fosterers of division, 

- • ' - ■ Tht--|^wing k ic Buddha : * ^ certain mouk , !>•«!, 

aa offence wliloli he cowMered as an offcnca, 
wMla'ifee other mosailti coimiMerrd ofiepc# ca no offwH'e. 
Aftert»r«-ls ha hc^o te coiwtdcir tliat ofteae# as no offence, , 
and <5ha ofchar monks begim to corwlder tlial offence m mt 
offence. , . * HheD those inonka* . , , oMiomioed cspnlslwi 
again-8t;.tha-ii i0O.'ok .for.htiS. .rePi^l -to.'.se© ,imt 'offence.. * . ... T.lie.n 
tha#’ rmk' got in.H *'VH>|'a<uo»’S md frio.ids asDong the on 
hh 'Side, and ■at-rt a m' ssenger to hk mipanlons sa«* M'lftjisia 
among the lucuks of the whiiio eoiintrj. . - . Andtlw u ' 
ol the t\puhJ monk. - - penseviivd on the side o. til 
j. - CA*j;»eUto njoES and follcwod Jai.a . . / Buddha piLfoiftiy 
• - ’.ex.elamij^ r ‘The haftpM la divided I The mAgha is alv«t l»xU ' 
Ins o'oftis of relmk??! frr the ^ e'vpdiew ' : * f)o not tbhik, 
O monks, tljat /on are to prcmounce expolaioa against a luoiik 
In this or thfst, saying; “‘It occurs to r»s P) do so." 

One has bu distingulsli between wliat is imlly 
sniporlari. and what is not worth disputing. 
tFotm-hd'ka-, 'iie ovpnrial rule of the Order, ami 
y2)p miPi’U tlicesscfttwl doctrine leu ding to&alvttiio?! 

; 1 to ■saMgha ^ ixpUdmUmgapM^ ®the cohorti 'of' 

j vka Bu.iLpaltVin* Jwdkwhi^ryuimiHmt 

!. Com. h. bL -'j. hi tLe 5au:r BmiyMmy sm'igha fs: ehaiiiin' 

! purwu'^^hu, tot; four ownere ot. -anJ the four eaiitii(iatn» k)i, 
?f.to j the . . . aHiut Ooiu. p. 

hi? ; 3hH{f}7i(f/.inh p. 478). Th s idn wtoffi <,or tfUtijf* 
am I srants) oi^y creT-eal. inembo^ she mf,fha k .vis-lble In jS’ttJ'li.' 

)hattu/<i c^.i. ^xifiptfup m ckuitdtv ehr phi-’ic 
psjltf eM m/^ph>'> ujuhkUtd, aho m the Ijlstory of Clowfdk 
i0pMma,gg(y%i,,:!m^ ;■ -see. f!iai.uss-ton- mMaikd'mUh% 'xTi!, 0, 
..■^(JkiiUam^gapdi, ' - 

h. 77 xl 0); ‘So long as toe bretoren 

S xilj» p. xxxivj), but Itonoar and efteera and revere ami supporti toe elders of 

■mmn^Tmmhnwmmrn.ttU %h& likUi^mmA Imdnn m 

ktt, . ... t.beRc. It -a pdtot -of - dutj to toarken to toelr words/ 

:o awaj.„ .-ete. ,-iW^ hav® objedtoiw to toe farkttalttloE tof the order' 
and prefer ‘of toe IraterTiiMw, of to^ t^idtoes.') fcwm, 

■%he text shows timt dlsresBoot towami ffiderg was not iin. 

: pcisfsible.^ Of. toe fai^al’i legend, 

^ Sea SBC), rilerence to 
V, FarfMm,%* Eerii,iL 291 1 Frnnirniapmmikd, W2 Wimrf&^ 
i i See alTOjtm toe * Northern *Patolar{jiJS, 

toWiv :i,s. ,ft^:tm'fchpllc Md.,h’ad.i-..j .There -are. a. number ef-i/nonTOis, or otwsf synoiwms, wfcioh 

m^toc of exfouiniuniciilloii, | tmnskted ftfi foitows : ^ a1feer«at!<ros» contentions, discord, 

: :Snfc;C4#p.ky,fquarrds.,,^ir.kloia^.am (Wwte), disunion among 

ihe eons.£ituho?i of \ ('eiaji), separations among the iw%Aa(wMftMwa!! 

-Th5ctosm:ammtg- toe mfighu (ndnSkimm I xmL 288). Tiiwe 
i- .is disunion,^ when toe number of disputing monks does not 
f.-exraed eight; ‘ schism/ when they are nine or more 


were . d0.v..:.:,,,Ki.t,4 Ui p,t«va.ii.l ii,i,e . .,ri.dm.b'«lo.n .of .Ij 

ak'WonW or t"» t a:fi* i fme Buddhist Vt" 

■mT.8' FecTf-r*-‘d 'iri rv'crj -i-n'onr.stivy, and jflnc'tafit I'aolis'S . . . .. 

which die i xv hrav from ilidr aborigjuaJ country^ to toe | 

|arfr***d i.n< '» ri <•’ Tk ‘auivcrsd Uhorfh^ est,*‘1>Uh| m 1 
hl/oi ^ Tbitr, liw Sony oi Sikvu 

,4u i/rf « ' ui-j ct(i'oC iai:j-eiytbro',;b ' 

Ui .1 i*«>'<rnu *•*'•> * ' . .rw '.i-.h iiiativs ^.ad through n, F-‘\ . , 

ouf.'.ir ’ ‘ilniji?; bi:t 1/ irermut intwourre and a $angk-ml 

wi*».ai'.‘ii u-»' of thwMhig from Ihuitiha'a pfacilce, Kmi * Faiheii 
-■irdtr; , aUicr Jahi or Jawhi uic, were .cigto* to orthodoAj, 
pj *• ‘;;/d tibay 'Here ai«o t, c nsK'.a oi it. 

TIiuto are rtu bwhoph In thv BaildhlBt Or^ler, nor 
'^Fcn abbolH iii itQarew) t tliero was 

iiOirumk eiititkwl irj fclui B ubllia Idm&tdf, or ^ 

Ciitircli, <ii by BIAi.m ji* iiuiabur® to 

lift tlie ®]rtt.i0ctioti ' of biii bipthem^ 

HeYei’tbutottS, tbe jirekent ivriter B now^ imdiiieci 
to Wlafe Baddhisra coutaius more of ajkiei’- 
arcliy tbiu; Vidmwp^ {Buddhp^' , p. 

|\ MB) asni lio jiiiUKell P 

p„ liavt) liiilierP) been willing to admit/ 

I id ‘ iimubei of ye&' 

ala|;n-swl olnco thu bito tbe Order, &iul 

I1n-. CMuJk/viiy ' (ail.dPf'iup), ilia number of >ta4,- 
olapHod .uuce t4u‘ ar»_^,4Ai0ii of tiio pa.-isimJfvrmi-: 
of an mliat. ?ire t/o luineiple of a iil€*ntrcli,\ — m 
a c<.*r'draiiiiog, bat a ^ ery elfectual one. 
of addressing an * eider in xollgioug life® by a 
title, iikant&^ ^venetaMe,* instead of ii^jlng Ibe 

f iiriiithm and levelliag' iwMO, *^fmEd/ is attri- 
Hied to the dying Baddbai it vaa anforeed at 
aa e»|f eipoeh, tbougli not at the very begknlng.^ 

4tli&te were jealooB of tliair priYiloges ; they re- 
gw€i^< it as -a vei^ ^ave crime nnanly to claim 

1 a« 4» oftoa h4|if®iis 'm $uto oh^miro Helds our dituumejate 
iSi» imd cus «5am ask them to deuK«35;'tmte con- 

Ittotifit ||iepries-~ortglpal ‘orth<Klo.xy’ m w^il m origiaaf 

... •'aimrtoy/. iiMtocc,.wo. wk .wid ol.mouto „' who 

-'■■ prcceptoW'aBfi'rkCfivM w exhortation or -iKStrurtidn/ wealing i , j, 
,,.,Im.pfop®r gftrweuts, eatlBg fmpiopcr footl . , , {MMmgga, h zutn^ 
itt xii.’ V Vmaya Tests/ pt. I.| 36 1) ; of ‘ a m.^nk, | 

tok<l forBierly belosgt'd to a imU'*Btiddhl»t si''IjooI, 'Mlentoag I 

Ivtoortoeptorhy rtttom-ng, twid going back to -toat same xkoa- ' 

WnimhiMt school *(#. I. 31, 8). Iven oirl soonki return to tac 
World «’ go over to * (wiUamatht) fttctlort (ik i. 80. I), Tht;re 
w@ woalw who forbid iiortcea the use cu: ali food tb-at is s^kcu 
wito fell® luouife (Mi, i ^7. $ 1 , Itolatinns with ison-Biidrhdjst 
devotees are forWrldea iPifi'h. 43). The jap'k% or 
with matted ludr, are said Im liare tljufowu toe.i5; hiir siid tJudr 
wwriicial uteaiok. Info f>hf* rfvi-'r when Buddjws co’iv^rwcd ih.-m ■ 

Trtvertoelow, Um pkruh^' %>drfii > n /*, tobianori. m fw 
of DO use, ' wi to toe Bniaibi sts * t ei eik :» I t- 1 left {. .i \ ‘ 

Just 8i» it WAS prob'd/ " iv‘to tew “Uplo,.. It , nj he' ' 
absurd and kiiposs/j];' th.'ifc a ui«ak,, when at the iiab' iik 
too PMimnkkh& Book Oonferfswij ’) is heu’g ca. toouk* j pitt i. h 23: 
Sfty r '^'How -for the tofc time do I nctieo that tois -ruie, they - " “ '■ - - ■ *' 
Bk/i Is handed down in the diUto . . (Pmk 73). H&j', wb 
ftnd ttie tmse ditouswd of But a siiiglo mmik, Mnoug all the 

kaowlng th© 

.Ihii wohfi,.irSefar'i»'mu#u, ,. l„. . 

siMttI Wtoiiki ttw stK»f , md %k% pious osonks feebte 

ar© dejected, forced to ©Hence in the smlgha^ and ^ 
to aiiotheir ooiiatry (A^ </ at tam, i. IS S) 

All tt<ea«i ttotlmoKlea, and many btherg e.g. toe d'snonest 
me fehwi of Securing conconi and crihodoxy by nianipHJatk'n ul 
to© X (Oidenbcfg, FudMa^f p, ‘iWd-^Iktudiiha* [u . irauebcj'], 
p. n:m; vhtdlmngm, iv. 14, 3t* hi AEL xx [‘Vinaya Ttxis/ 
pfc. lii.] r>rd, cstabfiHli fit tin P.imt time : (y fhat timre are 
-gemisnidifiaicm', and -»os'ma!l hangar ol -to ' ”■ ‘ — ' 

-originality; (2) that, conwrsei' * 

tk'nal apfrit, .assertocy iteyl,! ,.i..,:.‘ 

oto. Tfaat this spirit gdin?*l tov npuer mtid is 

j'liov'rd, by the -history' Of ' to© ' Clmreh^., 

ft'iri.ms, etc. liuf the wni© hlsiory (g»V>n’th U 
Lnk»rtaravi.daj, Mabj3vani,ljant}a3'»»fa) conllrin® tne view tosi' 

Lnere lirw alw&ya boe% a BuddMh.n du hhm'ii, a hm'fitir-’*. 
popular ButMiiWiB, »vbii:b Utcrgahie.! the pretlmninanc©, 

MhK.j-efj nhm ?ft«' it. m, v., 

1*1 'Salutes wniim'i* tin Bonddbwmc,' s ht partisans’ 

€»>/// Jmiuv juit''' 'T'l MiihM tpidMtf 3pi,I. de ¥ulKari.i&' ‘expelters’ iri 
« ilharmakoia i 

i 7, 'P I iiw^w*, 1,5)r«, p. ail, fhukredth^daC 

4 Mmjhtnia, i u. 8 ; ;'ei‘erem?e m i il.ii nbe~ry, JJmiaA0, p. 397 !4edu suppose 

umiw&a*, p. ,‘13}/ jjjg, 4 

ffOn this pumr, secK. 0. ?i:n*|o fW, p, t8f, Hjg © 

tikimry shows bow ;aiicii bj^bt t.-cn I'c di^fn’cd from a rar^'hil xvl 

tomparto of torts, it eRbolniit-f! i,hc raoi i.hsi 'In the ok!©r for to©»wl©r 
KiS* 4ppm*;'> u ntiah^ emt mode ol 

different irom tim’, j.rcHurtjca fm the mme by toe BMoAdmm, 
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— these are important; and happily ‘there are 
not/ Ananda says to Buddha, ‘two monks who 
difter concerning the Eightfold Path, the Four 
Efforts/ etc.^ There are also Adhipatimokkfm^ 
Ajjhctjlva, and Ahkidhammay subtleties or refine- 
ments or niceties concerning monastic life and 
doctrine, but these are mere trifles. 

When two monks differ (or believe that they differ) on 
Ahhidhamma, one has to content oneself with the mere state- 
ment of facts : ‘You differ concerning the meaning and the 
letter [of a Sutra] ; well, do acknowledge that you differ, and 
do not dispute thereof.* 2 

Again, ‘ orthodoxy ’ has two aspects : not to rest 
content with ‘unreliable’ evidences (see below), 
and not to impugn systematically received opin- 
ions : ‘ Whatsoever monk , . . shall speak thus : 
“ I cannot submit myself to that precept, brother, 
until I shall have inquired touching it of another 
monk, an experienced master of tlae Discipline,” 
that is a Pachittiya, a fault requiring repentance’ 
(Fdch. 11). 

The principle of the dchiis^ii^ at once occurs to us, according 
to which ‘it IS allowable to do a thing on the ground that “ my 
preceptor, my teacher, has practised this or that*’*: this 
principle, acknowledged in Brahman circles, was maintained by 
some Buddhists, the heretics of Vaifiali (ChtUlavagga, xii. 2, 8) ; 
and it was to some extent agreed to by the orthodox, for we 
are told that, when the First Council was ^usfc concluded, there 
came a celebrated monk, Puraiia, with his 600 disciples, who 
refused to adhere to the resolutions of the Council: ‘The 
doctrine and the disciplinary rule have been well sung by the 
Elders ; nevertheless, even in such manner as it has been heard 
by me, and received by me from the very mouth of the Blessed 
One, in that manner will I bear it in my memory.’ Neither the 
Elders nor the pious writer have a word of rebuke for this 
individualism (finuUavagga, xi. 11). 

There are, we say, evidences of a very tolerating 
tendency ; in order to assure concord, the most 
reasonable are to yield, for discord is the greatest 
evil. The care to live ‘well, without dispute,’ and 
the care not to lose any word of Buddha, whenceso- 
ever it might come, were both commended. 

It may even happen that laymen are the only 
supporters of some important texts : ' If he sends 
a messenger to the monks, saying, “ Might their 
reverences come and learn this suttanta ; otherwise 
this suttanta will fall into oblivion,” . . , then 
you ought to go even durin^^ the rainy season’ 
[Mahoimgga, iii. 5, 9 \^SBE xiii. p. xxxiv]). 

But the care to be ‘ orthodox,’ and not to alter 
Buddha’s practice {Buddha-achinna) has not proved 
less effective. Not only irregular practices, but 
sinful theories {pdpikd ditthi)^ must be abandoned.^ 
The legend of the Vaisali Council relates the 
endeavours of the ‘good ones’ to enforce the old 
rules. ^ The MaJmparinibhdnasutta^ without men- 
tioning Councils, points out that one ought not to 
rest content, in the matter of the orthodoxy of a 
theory or of a practice, merely with the testimony 
of a hearer of Buddha, of an Elder, of a (parisli) ' 
sahgha, or of many Eiders, but that one must 
look at what we venture to style the original 
source : ‘ Without praise and without scorn every 
word and syllable® [of a hearer, of an Elder, etc.] 
should be carefully understood, and then one must 

f o for them to the Stitra, look for them in the 
)iscipline. If they are not to be found in the 
Sutra, if they are not to be seen in the Discmlme, 
then you may come to the conclusion, “Verily,' 
this is not the word of the Exalted One ” ’ iDiqJia, 
ii. 124).6 

1 Majjhiinaf h. 245 ; cf. iii. 128. But we are told by Bud- 
dhaghosa that these very lists were altered by heretics (see 
Aiiguttara^ i. 1883 [not 1885], p. 98). 

2 Majjhima^ ii, 238 (nos. 103 and 104). 

3 See SBE xiii. 226, note : ‘Temporary expulsion ... is pro- 
nounced against monks who refuse ... to renounce a false 
doctrine.* 

4 See below, p. 183. 

® Although Buddha said: ‘Syllables are without any im- 
portance ; you ought not to dispute on mere trifles* (MajjMmay 
li. 240). 

® See SBB xi. 67 ; Dialogues^ ii. 133 (Rhys Davids’ tr., from ^ 
which we venture to differ somewhat in wording) ; cf. the ' 
Sanskrit rendering of these criteria of authenticity in Poussin, 
Bouddhismet p. 144. 


There is no reason to deny a priori that such a notion of the 
Dlwmma’-ViTiayay as being more authoritative than individual 
assertions or local traditions, is very old and even primitive. 
Without turning the early monachism into a Catholicism, one 
may trace strong catholic tendencies in the ‘ universal fraternity ’ 
(chdturdi^a mfigha). The order of the dying Buddha that, 
after his death, ‘the “Law** is the recourse, the lamp, the 
island,* has been obeyed. From religious and intellectual needs 
has issued a system of rehearsing practical, legendary, and 
doctrinal lore—an ever-increasing and more or less oi^^nic 
gnrowth of the primitive wisdom. The schools which style 
themselves sthaviras (Thera, Theravddins) wrongly believe that 
they maintain the doctrine ascertained in the (Councils of the 
Elders ; but the older and more ‘historicar conception is very 
similar, viz. that there was a tradition, called the tradition of 
the Elders, because the Elders were in early times the authori- 
tative witnesses of the Buddha’s word. 

To sum up : ife is not to be believed that ‘ Canons ’ 
were compiled before a relatively late epoch, and 
additions were possible for a long time after the 
sacred lore had been converted into sacred books : 
the Pali Farivdra and A hhidhamtnets may be quoted 
as evident additions. But already at the time of 
the compilation of the Mahdparinibbdnasuttay the 
notion of an authentic tradition, whose claims are 
not to be overborne by isolated theras or by parish- 
clergy, had made its way. And, without admit- 
ting a solemn consensus of the universal Church, 
gathered in Nicene-like assemblies, one can under- 
stand how the coenobitie and itinerant organization 
of the clergy produced this ‘ common patrimony ’ 
of all the sects — to use Cecil Bendall’s phrase — 
which underlies the sectarian development of the 
Canons known to us.^ 

"Whilst, in order to explain the * splitting into 
sects ’ and the diversity of the Canons, a Buddhist 
would admit the millasahglti-bhraMa, ‘decay of 
the original chanting together of the Law/ ‘rup- 
ture of the primitive consensus/ we shall rather 
look at the manifold and numerous variants in the 
wording, and not a few discrepancies in the mise en 
ceuvre of the ‘ common patrimony,’ as the natural 
result of a (doetrinally and locally) diversified 
work on the oral tradition. ^ The Pali Canon itself, 
with its ‘ polygeneous ’ loci communes, its repeti- 
tions, its parallel stories with interchangeable 
heroes, and its contradictions, furnishes us with 
the heat idea of what this tradition was. Nay, 
it would not be impossible to extract from this 
Canon two or three Canons all complete, all like 
one another, and all conflicting. 

If the above observations are correct, it is not impossible to 
work out a provisional theory concerning the origin and the 
character of sects.2 The legend of Pura^ and numerous 
evidences of every kind prove that a central authority was 
wanting, that the original precise dogmatism postulated by 
some modern historians is purely conjectural, that Buddhist 
monachism contained germs of ‘ localization ’ or division.3 But 
all this is not inconsistent with a sort of ‘ Catholicism * or 
‘ orthodoxy ’ at least. Sects (bhedas) may arise and develop, 
without being the results or the causes of formal schisms or 
divisions of the Church (saiighahheda), and without implying 
repudiation or the prohibition of ‘ eating together ’ or ‘ com- 
municating together’ with monks (ammhhogmh saiighena, 
[Mahdmgga, x. etc.]) — a prohibition which is made known by 
the repudiating parish to the parishes in general. There may 

1 The consensus of the different sects as concerns the sacred 
character of many passages, in dogma or history, is not a proof 
that these passages were unanimously acknowledged before the 
splitting into sects. Mutual borrowing from sect to sect was 
by no means impossible ; opposition between sects was, on the 

'-whole, restricted to a few rules of practice or a few doctrinal 
tenets ; local traditions, or fresh acquisitions, by a particular 
sect, by some monastery or group of monasteries, were, we must 
admit, generally welcomed by the others. And it may be urged 
that a sect— possibly the Pali-speaking one — which would sur- 
pai^ its fellow-sects in compiling an organized body of Scrij^tures 
(or, to be more precise, in designing a drawer-d.esk in which to 
put the Buddha’s words) would exercise ipso facto a profound 
and decisive influence on the Buddhist Order at large. It does 
not fallow that the traditions of this sect were the oldest, or 
genuine and free from borrowing, or that they have not been, 
since their earliest compilation, manipulated, developed, or 
adulterated in many ways. 

2 Sec art. Sects (Buddhist). We are not here concerned 
with the * Great Vehicle * (MaMpdna). 

, 3 * Forest men * are allowed to observe ascetic practices that 

are more or less in contradiction to the principles of the ‘middle 
way* between asceticism and laxity— a principle solemnly stated 
in the Bmiares Sermon. 
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be * cantonments ’ without discord, ‘ diversities ’ without excom- 
rnuiiication. It is, ‘for instance, a fact that Buddhists used their 
own dialect^— Buddha himself is said to have allowed his 
disciples to do so; and diversitj’’ of languag-e is more than 
sufficient to cause distinction and what we may call ‘ liturgical ’ 
opposition. Details concerning monastic life, robes, and food 
are also decisive in this regard : discrepancies could not but 
arise. The Pali Vimuu states that extra alIow^ances ought to 
he tolerated in some provinces {Amnti); four monks make a 
saft^ha in ‘ Bordering countries,’ nine are necessary in ‘middle 
countries ’ (madhyame^u), etc. 

As we know from later documents, such discrepancies did 
not lead to scandal or rupture. Of course, a monk ought to 
follow the rules to which he has subscribed as a novice ; but he 
is not obliged to protest when he is the guest of monks who 
use food forbidden to him ; conversely, his guests have no right 
to force their own rules upon him.2 But, as it is said, ‘the 
very water has taken fire ’ {SBE %x. 119), the very, evidence to 
which, we refer shows that intolerance, too, was by no means 
impossible in such cases. 

Diocesan varieties, which we may consider as the usual origin 
of sectarian rivalries, did not prevent union and communion, 
and, therefore, did not prevent collaboration on the Canonical 
Literature. Anything that claimed to be ‘Buddha’s word* 
obtained, as a rule, adhesion. Sutras attested by extraneous 
tradition (parasamayatas) were taken into consideration, for 
later doctrinal contradictions betw^een schools depend upon 
exegesis rather than upon sources, and are more concerned 
with the meaning of the Sutras than with their authenticity. 
Schools work on a common literary stock, made up from 
mutual borrowings, and they arrive at divergent conclusions, 
even when they do not start from divergent dogmatical tenets. 
As a rule, doctrinal contradictions do not disrupt the safigJia. 
If the clergy of a diocese, through the action of a 'synod or 
otherwise, draw up a synthesis of the Law, the objection is 
ready at hand : ‘You alter the Law* (sdsanaiii namkatam).^ 

‘ No, we have not modified the cardinal principles, theological 
or moral,’ is the answer. And this answer, be it right or wrong, 
is probably accepted. It may happen that a theory, for instance, 
the pudgalavdda doctrine of a permanent ego would lead 
some sectaries so far as to deny the authenticity of certain 
mtras; or, conversely, it may be a question amongst the 
orthodox whether such sectaries have any right to style them- 
selves Buddhists, and yet they are recognized as ‘ scions ’ of the 
tradition of the Elders.4 

Thus, if we consider the mutual relations of 
sects and their legal position as branches of the 
universal Sangha--4es>Ymg out of account doc- 
trinal divergences which are not, as sueh, of 
paramount importance-sects are not to he con- 
trasted as hostile bodies, with closed traditions. 
The dream of Bimbisara may be quoted as giving 
a true symbol of the Buddhist church : 

King Bimbisara once saw in a dream that a piece of cloth 
was torn, and a gold stick broken, both into eighteen frag- 
ments.s Being frightened, he asked the Buddha the reason. 
In reply, Buddha said : ‘ More than a hundred years after my 
attainment of there will arise a king, named A^oka. 

... At that time, my teaching, handed down by several 
Bhiksus, will be split into eighteen schools, all agreeing, how- 
ever, in the end, that is to say, all attaining the goal of final 
liberation. The dream foretells this, 0 king, you need not be 
afraid, 

IL TBAPHTIOMS OONCERNim THE COUNCILS.’^ 
I. First Council or Rajagrha Council. — The Pali 
canonical narrative of the First Council {Ghulla- 
vagga, xi. [SBE xx. 370]) may be summarized in 
the words of Kern;*^ ‘After the demise of the 
Master, a certain Subhaddha said to his fellows : 
“ Do not grieve ! We are happily rid of the Great 
Ascetic. We used to be annoyed by being told, 
‘This beseems you, this beseems you not." But 
now we shall be able to do what we like, and what 
we do not like we shall not have to do.” In order 
to obviate the dangerous effects of such unseemly 

^ Chullavagga^ v, S3. 1 : sakd niruttif * one’s own language * — ^ 
understood by the commentary as meaning ‘Buddha’s ow 

In.no’natvo * Roa AMa'n’Kawiv : +i«v /-lat- “ 


language.*. See Oldenberg, Intrbd. to Vinaya Piiakam (ISV ^ 


p.4S. 


% 94 ), 


' KatJmvatthu, xxi. 1 ; cf. Majjhima^ ii. 246. i 

4 For more details, see art. Sects (Buddhist). / 

5 This figure, IS, which does not agree with our lists Qf/««rtfa 
possibly depends upon the 18 hhedakaramtthus, ‘ca-vCcM 5 
division in the Church ’—a fanciful list (Ohvllavagga, v:-} « 

6 I-tsing, A Record of the Buddhist Religion (tr. Tr}* 
Oxford, IS96), pp. 13-14 ; cf. and ct. TaranStha, tr. von 

Si Petersburg, 1869, p. 274 ; and Watters, On 
(1904), i. 162 ff. : ‘ The tenets of the Schools keep thesf, 
and controversy runs high; heresies on special doc:!.,- • - 

many ways to the same end. . . 

7 Manual (1896), p. 101 f, (with some omissions). 


“i^ines lead 


utterances, Kdsyapa the Great made the proposal 
that tiie Brethren should assemble to rehearse the 
Lord’s precepts. The proposal was adopted, and 
Kasyapa was now entreated to select 500 Ariiats. 
This being done, it was decided that Rajagrha 
should be the place of assembly. Baring a seven 
months’ session the Vinaya (“Discipline”) was 
fixed, with the assistance of Uiiali ; t\iQ Dhamma 
(“ Law,” doctrine), with the assistance of Ananda.’ 
There are added some details regarding certain 
errors or misdeeds of Ananda, who had to make 
amends for them. Lastly, a celebrated monk, 
Purana, arrives when the ‘ chanting together ’ of 
the Law is completed, and, although he admits that 
the Law has been well ‘sung’ by the Eiders or 
Arhats, he prefers to ‘ bear ’ the Law as he has 
himself received it from the Master. 

According to Oldenberg, ‘what we have here 
before us is not history, but pure invention ’ ; ^ and 
every one will agree with him, as far as the 
‘chanting together’ of the whole Vinaya and 
Dkarrm (== Sutras) is concerned, although, in the 
words of Kern, ‘ it is by no means incredible that 
the disciples, after the death of the founder of their 
sect, came together to come to an agreement con- 
cerning the principal points of the creed and of the 
discipline.’ ^ As concerns the minor details, whose 
unhistorical __character is by mo means evident 
(misdeeds of Ananda, excommunication of Chhanna, 
etc. ), Minayeff thinks that they are to some extent 
historical, and the present writer does not see how 
this opinion can be ‘ proved ’ to be either right or 
wrong.® He ventures to believe that it is right* 
The author of €huUavagga, xi,, in order to em- 
bellish his history of the First Council (a legend or 
a g^wflwfi-legend, an ‘ setiologic ’ or ‘ apologetic ’ con- 
struction which may cover some kernel of truth), 
has used traditional data, which are neither more 
nor less reliable than the whole of the ancient 
Buddhist Tradition containediin Vinayas or Sutras. 
Moreover, it is not necessary to decide whether 
these data are true or false ; in any case, they pre- 
sent us with useful evidence as to the early Church. 

The narratives of several sects— Dharmaguptas, Mahi4asakas, 
Sarvastiv^ins, Mahasaiighikas— are parallel with the Chiilla- 
vagga. Although there are manifold discrepancies, it is far 
from certain that they furnish us with independent traditions.4 
The ChuUavagga looks older, for it does not contain any allusion 
to the rehearsing of the Abhidharraa. 

Much importance has been attributed by Oldenberg and 
Franke to the fact that the Mahdparinibhcmasutta 5 altogether 
ignores the Oouncil, although it tells of the indecent attitude 
of Subhaddha (which, according to the Chullavagga^ was the 
occasion of the Council) ; while, on the other hand, the ChiUla- 
vagga depends (or't seems to depend) on the Mahdparinibbdna 
therefore, when the la^t text was compiled, the very idea of a 
primitive Council j had not yet appeared. The present writer 
does not think that such weighty conclusions can be drawn 
from a mere literaSry comparison of the documents. The very 
argument would not^have emerged if the Pali Mahdparinihhdna^ 
like some northern ffitions of the ‘ Last days of Buddha,’ had 
been followed by tlw" natrative of the Oouncil ; and it is not 
absurd to suppose t%at its redactor, for mere literary reasons, 
abstained from giving an account of the OouncU.'? 


1 Introd. Pffafcam, p. xxvii. 

2 Ker^j Atanual, p. 103. According to Digha^ iii. 210, the divi- 


of the dogmatic topics. There is much truth in this information. 

S As is well said by Oldenberg, quoted in lA, 1908, p. 7. 

4 See R. 0. Franke, * Buddhist Councils,’ in JP2’^, 1908, p. 76. 

5 ‘The Book of the Great Decease,* the Pali narrative of the 
last days and the funeral of Buddha, tr. Rhys Davids, SBE xi., 
and JOialogtceSf ii, 

6 See Dialogues, ii. 70. 

7 See lA, 1908, p. 8, note ; also Nanjio, Catalogue of the 
Chinese, TmnsL of the Bud, Tripitaka (Oxford, 1853), no. 552, 
and SBM xi. p. xxxviii. [We are indebted for this reference 
and this argument to M. Louis Finot.] A typical instance of 
the complexity of these literary and historical problems is 
furnished by the various narratives of the episode of Puriina. 
This episode is more developed in some Vinayas than it is’in 
the Pali Vinaya Chullavagga, According to the Vinaya of the 
MahUdsakas, Purana demanded the insertion of seven permis- 
sions (keeping food indoors, cooking indoors, etc.); according 
to the Dharmaguptas, of eight. Now the Pali Vinaya {Maha- 

, VI. 17-19, 20. 4, 32) states that the problem of the ‘ eight 
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2. Council of Vai§ali (Vesali).— According to a 
tradition fully developed in Glmllmagga^ xii. {BBE 
XX. 386 ), and common at least to several sects, 
there was held, in the year 100 or 110 after the 
Nirvana,^ a Council to examine and condemn ten 
extra-legal practices of the monks of Vaisali. The 
inhabitants of Vaisali and surrounding country 
(Vraja, the modem Braj) are known as Vrjis (Pali 
Vajjis), and the heretic monks as Vrjiputrakas 
(Piili, Vajjipiittakas). The heretical practices were 
described, or technically pointed out, in short 
phrases — ‘two fingers,’ ‘ another village,’ ‘dwelling- 
place,’ etc, — some of which were no longer int^- 
iigihie when Chullavagga, xii., and the other 
Vinayas alluded to were compiled, as is shown 
hy the discrepancies in the interpretation of the 
‘ phrases.’ 

We may safety acknowledge the historical 
character of a Vaisalian controversy on ten 
points of monastic discipline, but it is as yet im- 
possible to draw from our documents any con- 
clusion regarding the importance or the date of 
the event, the development of the monastic insti- 
tution at that time, or the date of the Pali Vinaya 
as a whole. The present writer considers it a 
misleading opinion that the whole Pali Vinaya 
was anterior to the Vaisali Council because it 
does not contain any allusion to the ten ‘phrases.’ 
Further, as is generally admitted, the figures 100 
and 110 are round numbers. 

Oldenberg’s remarks on Vaisali (Introd. to Vinaya Piiaham^ 
and ‘Buddh. Studien,’ ZDMQ xlii. 613) cannot be said to have : 
settled the question in favour of the priority of the Vinaya. i 
For a discussion of the arguments pro and con one may refer to 
lA, 1908, ff. 

B. defends an altogether different estimate of the 

* VaiiaiJltfd Fegend. His argument against Rajagrha and 
Vaisali, "iahort, as follows : The author of Chullamgga, xi. 
(Jlrst Council), has turned into history the saying of Buddha 
that ‘after my death, O monks, the Law ought to be your 
refuge.* Therefore, thought this ecclesiastical romancer, the 
Elders compiled the Law just after the Nirvaya ; and, as there 
■was no tradition whatever concerning this supposed Council, 
he employed all the ‘ evangelical ’ data which could be of use 
for an ‘ apostolic ’ history. Again, Buddha -ft’ as said to have 
delivered many discourses (compiled in the Suttas or in the 
Vinaya) concerning heretics ‘ who proclaim and hold as right 
{dhamma) what is wrong (adhamma), as Discipline '(fiimya) 
what is un-Discipline {aviruiyay ; nay more, he predicted that 
the Vajjis would be destroyed owing to their disrespect for 
Arhats, their discords, etc. [Various misdeeds of the Vesaiian 
Vajjiputtakas are also well known : during the lifetime of 
Buddha, they adhered to the ‘ five points * (ascetic exaggerations 
of Devadatta), GhnZlamgga, vii. i. 1 ; or, on the contrary, they 
indulged in the most strange indulgences — eating, bathing, and 
sleeping as they pleased, and permitting themselves sexual 
intercourse (Vinaya Pi^akam, iii- 23 ; Par. i. 7).] From these 
data, the ecclesiastical romancer has constructed a history of 
a schism (finally settled at Vaisali), parallel with his history 
of the compilation of the Law (First Council), and showing 
the same literary skill : ‘ . The chronicle of the “ Second 
Council ’* . , . is not only a merely literary construction ; it 
does not even possess any relevant subject-matter. Whether 
such monkish steam as those ten puerilities was ever let off 


(or seven) points* was discussed during the lifetime of the 
Buddha, who, after having authorized the ‘ keeping of food in- 
doors,’ etc., withdrew this concession (see JA, 190S, p. 6). It 
is not easy to draw any conclusion from such coincidences. (1) 
One may say that the MahUd&ahas and the Dharmaguptas 
have embellished the history of the Council through attribut- 
ing to Purana some opinions alluded to and condenmed in the 
Vinaya ; aiid this opinion is right enough, for Purana seems 
not to have been a man to patronize extra allowances; and, 
from a merely literary point of view, the Mahclvagga (our Pali 
recension, or some other edition of the subject-matter of the 
Mahdvagga) is the probable source of the MahUdsaka informa- 
tion. But (2) it is very probable, or rather certain, that the 
redactors of the Vinaya (PdUmokhha^ Mahdvagga, etc.) have 
‘antedated’ many prescriptions and many events, Buddha him- 
self being said to have condemned practices or tenets which, in 
fact, appeared only after his death, and became occasions of 
disputes or schisms. 

1 The date 100 anno nirvdni, according to the OkuUavagga, 
the MahUdsakas (Wassilieff, in Taranatha, p. 291), the Pharma-’ 
guptas (Beal, Four Lectures on Bud. Lit. in China [London, 
1882], p. 83, and Berlin Congress of Orientalists, Ostas. section, 
p. 33), and Fa-hien (xxv., at the end) ; the date 110, according 
to the Sarvastivadins (Rockhill, Life,p. 171 ; XA, 1908, p. 104), 
Hiuen Tsiang (Watters, On Yuan Ohwang, ii. 73 f., cf. p. 75, 
note). Taranatha (p. 42) says that the figure ‘ in the Vinaya of 
other schools * is 210 and 220. 


has little or no importance for the history of Buddhist litera- 
I ture,* J- 

I ■ 3. The two A^okas and their Councils. — 

(1) The Pali Vinaya (Chullamgga, xii.) states that the Vesali 
Council was held in a.b. 100, but it does not name the reigning 
sovereign, and it contains no allusion to any later Council. 
Other sources (Mahlidsakas, Dharmaguptas, sxjiASarvdstimdins 
[A.B. 110]) seem to be equally silent on these points. 

(2) Pali later sources (Sinhalese sources) know the name of 
the^ sovereign, Kala^oka, and they add that the Vesalian 
schismatics (Vajjiputtakas) in their turn held a Council, the 

* Great Assembly,’ whence issued the sect Mahasanghika, ‘ of 
the Great Assembly ’—while the Mahasaiighikas are said by 
other sources to maintain that this ‘ Great Assembly * was held 
immediate!;!^ after the Bajagrha Council. 

(3) Vasumitra, the author of a treatise on the sects, hitherto 
undated (see Minayeff, Recherches, p. 195), who seems to ignore 
Vaisali, tells us of a Council held in a.b. 100, at Pataliputra, 
under A^oka, concerning ‘five points* ; 2 the Council resulted 
in the division between the Church and the Mahasaiighika sect. 

(4) Bhavya, the author of another treatise on the sects, relates 
the tradition of the Sammitiyas that a Council was held in 
A.B. 137, at Paijaliputra, under the kings Nanda andMahapadma* 
[concerning ‘ five points * ?]. 

(6) According to the same authority, the Sthaviras say that a 
Council was held in a.b. 160, at Pataliputra, under A^oka, con- 
cerning some controverted question, and that it resulted in the 
Mahasaiighika schism. 

(6) According to Taranatha (p. 44), during the lifetime of 
A^oka. Vatsa, a Brahman from Ka^mir, a monk or even an 
elder (sthavira) preached to the common people the doctrine of 
the existence of a soul, and caused no little discussion among 
the clergy. The ‘ noble Black ’ (d^a K&la or Kfsna), who had 
succeeded Dhitikain the ‘ protection of the Law,’ assembled the 
whole body of clergy in the Puskaripi-monastery, in Maru 
(Marwar), and after a session of three months the followers of 
Vatsa and Vatsa himself w'ere converted. 

This Council appears in an altogether different liglit, namely, 
as ‘the collection of the Scriptures’ through the'^ elder Vatsi- 
putra, in Tanjur, Mdo, 132, where it is dated a.b. 400, and in 
Bhavya, with the figure 200 or 400.^ Thg sect of the Vats!- 

1 To the x^resent i^Titer it appears that one might safely 
maintain the reverse. It is a priori probable that the dis- 
courses of Buddha on schisms, the prediction of the misfortune 
of the Vajjis, and the fanciful attribution to them of extra-legal 
practices, either ascetic or sinful, far from being the literary 
cause of the legend of a schism, are the consequence, the re- 
flexion of some tradition relative to some historical events in 
which the Vajjis (or Vai^alians) were concerned. And the 
dispute on the ‘ten points’ was probably such an event. We 
are greatly mistaken if a part of the Vinaya, nay, of the PdtU 
mokkka itself, is not made up of new (we do not say modern) 
acquisitions of the earliest Buddhist discipline, acquisitions 
mainly due to the development of the Order ancl to the 
necessity of stating rules for new cases— acquisitions which 
were, of coursej antedated and solemnly attributed to Buddha 
himself. For instance, when Buddha is said to have first 
authorized and finally withdrawn some allowance, have we not 
some right to suppose that the Church itself had modified its 
rules? We know little of this early history. Buddhist Vinaya 
and Sutra may be compared with an apocryphal Gospel where 
the decisions of Nicaea and the Canons of Oluny may be found 
side by side with Apostolic traditions. We have only a few 
episodes which bear an appearance of truth, in so far at least 
that they are not piously antedated ; but amongsifci)hem is the 
Council of Vais^ali. The ‘ ten points ’ have not been ‘ concocted * 
from the data of the Vinaya by pseudo-historians, even if the 
narrative depends on the Vinaya, as R. O. Franke has proved 
it to do ; on the contrary, it is not impossible that the Vinaya 
has been largely amplified owing to many Vai^ali-like disputes. 

2 Five doctrines on Arhat-ship and the Path, the originator of 
which is named Mahadeva, and sometimes Bhadra (see below, 
p. 184b, and JRAS, 1910, p. 413). 

3 The word ‘ king ’ (Tibet, rgyal-po) is in the singular (see 
Eockhill, Life, p. 186, note), but Nanda and Mahapadma are 
two persons (cf. Taranatha, p. 61 ; Wassilieff, p, 47 [51]). Nanda 
seems to have been the second or third successor of AsSoka (sea 
V. A. Smith, JRAS, 1901, p. 851). 

4 See Bhavya ap. Rockhill's Life, p. 187. In the words of the 
latter, ‘ . . . a Council held in the year a.b. 137 (see (4) above) 
. , . the monks continued to quarrel for sixty- three years after- 
wards, that is to say, till a.b. 200; and 102 years later (i,e. a.b. 
302) the Sthavira and Vatsipntriya schools verified the canon 
[“rightly collected the doctrine”].* The present writer holds, 
against Rockhill, (1) that gnas-hrtan gnas malii bus must bt 
translated Sthavira VdtMputnyezi^a (or Oputrena), that is to say, 

* the Elder named Vatsiputra collected the doctrine ’ ; (2) that 
the figure 102 is wrong ; Bhavya’s brgya phrag gfLis may be or 
must be 200 (see Jaschke, Tibet. Grammar, Eng. tr., London, 
1883, p. 31 n.), and Manjughsahasavajra, quoting Bhavj’a, has 
His brgya, that is to say, 200. ' We have 137-{-63=a.b. 200. If we 
add 200, we have 400, the date of the Vatsiputriya Council 
according to Tanjur, t. 132, fol. 32 (Taranatha, p. 298). We 
prefer to take the figure 200 of Bhavya m the, total 1374-63, 
for the phrases de-’nas lo brgya phrag gnis hdas pai rjes la, 
de rjes lo Ms brgya h^aspar may be translated : ‘ then (tatas) 
two hundred vears being elapsed, then, after two hundred 
years ' (cf. Taranatha, p. 298, line 6 f.). [The dispute of 63 years, 
says Taranatha (p. 61), lasted 100 years from its commencement 
till its final settlement.] 
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pufcriyas, ‘ adherents of Vatslpiitra/ scions of the sthaviras, is 
well known for its theory of a soul (pudgala)J 
(7) Sinhalese sources : a Council in a.b. 230, at Pafcaliputra, 
under A^oka (Dharmasoka), which proclaimed the orthodoxy of 
the Vibhajyavdda (‘doctrine of the distinction’), to %yhich 
belongs the Pali or Sinhalese Church, and authenticated the 
last of the Pali Ahhidharnia treatises, the KathdmUhu, 

The obvious conchisions are as follows, (a) 
Nothing precise was known concerning tile origin 
of the Mahasahghikas. They claimed to be 
ancient and orthodox. Others styled them heretics 
and schismatics. The Sinhalese identified them 
with the Vesalian Vajjiputtakas, but there is no 
evidence in favour of this identification j some 
sects believed that they oridnated out of the dis- 
pute on the ‘ five'points/ and it seems certain that 
they admitted the ‘five points.’ {h) There was a 
tradition of a Vesalian Council on ‘ ten points/ 
date uncertain, no mention of king ; and (c) a 
tradition of a Council on ‘some controverted 
question,’ more precisely on ‘ five points’ ; date un- 
certain, and probably no mention of king, (d) The 
monks of Ceylon supposed that their KathmatthUy 
a catalogue of heresies, had been first preached 
mysteriously by Buddha; they were well aware 
that the book was ‘modem,’ nay, that it had been 
revealed by Tissa Moggaliputta, some centuries 
after the Nirvana ; and they had reasons to admit 
that their Scrii^tures, inclusive of the Kathdmtthu, 
had been rehearsed in a Council, which could not 
he the Vai^ali Council, since the Chullavagga 
ignores Tissa and the Kathdmtthu. 

It was reasonable to place all the important events in the 
history of the Church under A^oka, a sovereign who had 
evidently been a second ‘ mover of the Wheel of the Law ' ; and 
this was done. [Note the exceptional mention of Handa and 
Mahapadma, above, p. 183.] Again, Pa^putra was the evident 
seat of such meetings. Our Northern documents are scanty 
and conflicting, but they give the impression that there was no 
certain tradition of the date of A^oka: 100, 110, 137, or 160 are 
figures out of which no chronology can be extracted (‘no oil 
out ot mndy* na sikatdbhyas tailam,). 

Sinhalese tradition places the Vaidali Council in 100 under 
Kala^oka, and the Pataliputra Council in 236 under Dharma4oka. 
Besides the ‘ Northern ’ figures for A^oka (100 [110], 187, 160), 
there was a fourth figure, a.b. 236 <17 or 19 years after his corona- 
tion in A.B. 217, 219), We are not concerned with the question 
whether these were fanciful or traditional computations. In 
fact, the authors of the ecclesiastical history ‘concocted* in 
Ceylon admitted this figure, without troubling themselves very 
much to adjust it to some other chronological details of their 
own ; and, as they maintained the canonic date of Vai^ali, and 
were at a loss to name the sovereign reigning in a.b. 100, .they 
imagined a ‘black A^oka/ EdldSoM-si. mere idolum UhriJ^ 
The Sinhalese narrative of the Third Council is 
open to serious objections as concerns the rehearsal 
or the Pali Canon and of the Kathdmtthu as it 
stands now, and as regards the solemn declaration 
by the whole clergy that Buddha was a Vihhay 
javadiny i.e. that he adhered to the tenets of the 
school of this name. But some details are histori- 
cal, and the story itself rests on historical ground. 
Anoka’s inscriptions are explicit enough as to the 
king’s intervention in clerical questions : we know 
that he decreed expulsion (‘putting in white [i.e, 
layman’s] garments’) against [monks or] nuns. 
The Sinhalese tradition may be relied upon when 
it affirms that such rules were enforced against 
bad monks, ‘pseudo-Buddhists’ ; ® but that ‘ here- 
tics’ were ill-treated by the king seems rather 
incredible.^ On the other hand, it is unfortunate 
that the inscriptions contain no allusion to a 
‘ Council,’ and some historians feel obliged to place 

1 Fafgipt/inya— the reading is certain-— is translated gnoB- 
ma}il bu; Vatsa is a conjecture of Schiefner for gnas-pa; 
Vatsi-putra, a conjecture of the present writer's for giias-imM 
hu. Kern says that the Vatsiputriyas are ‘ evidently the same 
as the Vajjiputtakas of the [Sinhalese] Chronicles * (if ammi, p. 
Ill); that is to say, in their ‘genealogy* of the sects the 
Sinhalese give to the Vatsiputriyas the old name Vajjiputtakas. 
But there is only (7w«si-homophony between these two names. 

^See V. A. Smith, JRASy 1901, p. S55. We are much in- 
debted to this authority. 

s See Samantapasadika, Vinayay iii. 312 [read line 19 apapdb- 
bajesiy ‘ forced to quit the order’] ; cf. Sih^^asamiichchaya, p. 66 
(which forbids such spiritual usurpation of the ‘ civil power’), 
and Lotus of the Good Late, SBE xxi. ch. xii. 17, 


the Council in the short time between the Pillar- 
inscriptions and the death of the king (see ii. 126). 
But the question is whether the Council was what 
it is said to have been, a ‘Nicene’ Assembly, 
and not rather a series of synods or dogmatic 
dilatations. 

Until the Kafhdvatthu has been thoroughly 
studied and compared with ‘ Northern ’ documents, 
it will be impossible to describe the ancient 
doctrinal discussions ; but we already possess a 
few hints which may prove useful. 

(a) The name of Tissa Moggaliputta, the hero of the Third 
Council and the ‘ defender * of the Vibhajjavadin faith, is quoted 
in the books of a rival sect, the Sarva^tivadiiis. The Vijftd- 
nakayay a treatise of this sect, ‘ is a tedious argumentative 
treatise combating the views of a Moginlin who denied the 
reality of the Past and the Future . . (Watters, On Yuan 
Chwang, i. 874). This * thesis of the omni-existence * (sarvd- 
stUMa), which gave their name to the Sarvastivadins, is dis- 
cussed in the Kathdvatthu (i. 6-10). It is at least possible that 
a Moggaliputta maintained the system or method of distinction 
(vibhajja^) which already appears in the sermons of Buddha on 
sctbbam atthil: ‘Does anything exist?’ (Smhyutta), and is em- 
ployed in some places of the Kathdvatthu. 

(b) It is an interesting fact that the ‘five points’— the five 
theories attributed to a schismatic, Mahadeva by name, concern- 
ing the Arhat-ship and the Meditation — which, according to the 
‘ northern’ sources, were discussed under Asioka and formed the 
origin of the Mahasahghika schism,— are also discussed in the 
Kathavatthu (ii. 1-6). i 

(e) Farther, the first heresy condemned in the Kathdmtthu — 
‘ Is there in the truest and highest sense asoul(piid/;a?n)? — is 
known from the Northern sources as the capital tenet of the 
Vateiputriyas (see above, p. 184) ; and we believe that the pro- 
blem of the ‘ soul * aroused division in the earliest times. The 
second heresy — ‘Can an Arhat fall from Arhat-ship?* — is also 
ve^ ancient, etc. 

To sum up: it seems almost certain that a 
number of heresies discussed in the Kathdmtthu 
may have occasioned discussions, s;;f^ocIs, and 
divisions in the days of Asoka, and eve*Y^ fiis 
time; that there b, Kathmatthup^^^^^anay a 
‘book on controversies,’ which could ""^ue easily 
completed, and, in fact, has been enlarged through 
many and manifold ad(iitions. There is no reason 
to doubt that, in a primitive form, it was in some 
way connected with Tissa Moggaliputta. 

4. Council of Kaniska, — The documents concern- 
ing this Council are late, ‘ more or less at variance, 
and, moreover, very vague.’ ^ 

It seems that this Assembly is, for the Sarvastivadin School, 
what Moggaliputta’s Council is for the Vibhajjavadin School of 
Ceylon— an apologetic giea^i-invention. Like the Vibbajjava- 
dins, the Sarvastivadins possess treatises on Ahhidharnia, and 
maintain that these are authoritative (word of the Buddha) ; their 
authenticity or authority was, they sa 3 ’’, recognized at the 
Council held under Kaniska, and, moreover, a Commentary^ on 
the M&MdActrma-treatises ( Vihhdsd) was compiled or written on 
this occasion. It must be observed that the Ahhidharmahoiay 
while stating the conflicting theories of the Vaibhasikas (scions 
of the Sarv^tivadins, relying on the Vihhd^d)QXi6.’ot the Sau- 
trantaka(who consider the Ahhidharma’txoat\sQS as ‘hmimn’ 
works), does not mention, we think, Kanina’s Council ; further, 
that au, the Kasmiras (monks of Kasmir, the stronghold of the 
Sarvastivadins and Vaibhasikas) are' not Vaibhasikas. 

The narratives of this Council are to some extent 
dogmatic legends,'* and seem only to bear witness 
to the literary activity of the Sarvastivadins. As 
is well said by Takakusu, until the treatises of this 
school shall have been made accessible to scholars, 
it will be vain to argue about the Council or its 
proceedings (see artt, VaibhSsikas, SaevastivX- 
DINS). 

1 See 1910, p. 413. 

2 Kern, Manxml, p. 121 (see also Geschiedenie, ii. 359). Kern 
gives a summary of the narratives of Fa-hien, Iliucn Tsiang, 
Taranatha (Tibet. Lebensbesohreibung Sakya Mxmis, tr. von 
Schiefner, St. Petersburg, 1849). V. A, Smith (Early Ilistortj, 
p. 249 ff.) adds new evidences, especially Takakusu 's observa- 
tions, The date of Kaniska, in the present writer’s opinion, has 
not yet been ascertained ; but there is nothing to prove that 
the Sarvastivadins’ books are either earlier or later than 
Kaniska (q.v.). 

3 It seems certain that the two Abhidharmic collections have 
nothing in common. 

4 The present writer cannot agree with Kern’s opinion 
(Manualy p. 122) that, as a result of the Council, ‘ somehow an 
agreement, a modus vivendi, was hit upon on the base of tlie 
principal truths unassailed by any of the 18 sects.’ Sinrii an 
interpretation of the legends is opposed by the fact that the 
Sarvastivadin character of the Council seems to be proved. 
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5 . We must be content simply to note a tradi- 
tion as to later Councils: A.B. 400 — V^itsiputra^s 
Couneii; A.B. 700 — Maliasanimatiyas’ Council; 
A.B. 800— a Council under Bhtitika and Buddha- 
initra (Wassilielf, cvp. Taranatlia, p. 298). 

LiTiSRATUiiE. — Almost all the books on the history of Bud- 
dhism : C. F. Koppen, Die Religion des Buddha^ Berlin, 1859, 
ii. 10 ; W. Wassiiieff, Der B^iddhismus, St. Petersburg, 1860, 
p. 37 [Fr. tr., Paris, 1S651 ; H. Kern, Oeschiedenis van het 
Bnddhisme, Haarlem, 1881-84, ii. 232 [French tr. by G. Huet, 
Bibl, d’ Etudes du 3hisee G^timet, x. and xi., 1901-3], Manual of 
Indian Buddhiem (GIAP iii. [1896] 8), p. 101 if. ; H. Olden- 
bergr, Buddha^ sein Lehen . . . p. 3^ (5th ed., Stuttgart, 1906 ; 
2nd Fr. ed., Paris, 1903, p. 337), Introd. to Vinaya Pitakam, 
p. XXV, London, 1879, ' Buddhistische Sfcudien’ {ZBMG Iii. 
[1898] 612); J. P. Minayeff, Buddizmu, St. Petersburg, 1887, 
[Fr. tr. ‘ Kecherches siir le bouddhisme,* BibL d*Bt. du Mus^ 
Guimetf iv., 1894] ; Vincent A. Smith, Early Mist, of IndicA^^ 
Oxford, 1908. Some monographs may be noted : V. A. Smith, 
*The Identity of Piyadasi with A^oka Maury a and some con- 
nected Problems’ (JiZ A 5, Oct. 1901, pp. 827-^8); L. de la 
Vallde Poussin, ‘Les Conciles bouddhiqu^ ’ 1905 [tr., 

JA, 1908]), and ‘The Five Points of Mahadeva and the Katha- 
vatthu* (JRAS, 1910, p. 413); R. O. Franke, ‘ The Buddhist 
Councils at Bajagyha and Vesali* (JPTS^ 1908). Original 
sources are chiefly: Pali Vinaya (tr. SEE xiii. xvii. xx.); 
Tibetan treatises on sects, in WassiliefF, Buddhismm ; Rock- 
hill, Life of the Buddha^ London, 1884; Chinese Pilgrims 
(Fahien [tr. Legge, Oxford, 1886]; Hiuen Tsiang [Watters, 
Ftwtn London, 1904-5]). 

L. BE LA VaLLI^E FOHSSm. 

COUNCILS (Christian: Early, to A.B. 870).— 
I. The various kinds of Councils.— The Councils 
of the early Church may be classified as follows : 
( 1 ) Diocesan, being the assembly of a single 
diocese ; ( 2 ) Provincial, being of ail tbe dioceses 
comprised in an ecclesiastical province ; (3) Coun- 
cids of united provinces, being assemblies of several 
neighbouring provinces, sometimes called Plenary 
Co^mcils ; (4) Patriarchal, being 

of the provinces united in one patriarchate, some- 
times called Plenary or Universal Councils [concilia 
plenaria or concilia universalia) ; (5) National, 
being of the provinces existing in a country, 
sometimes called Plenary or Universal Councils, 
frequently identical with Primatial and Patri- 
archal Councils ; ( 6 ) General Councils of the East 
or of the West, being of all the provinces in the 
East or the West; (7) General Councils repre- 
senting in their constitutions the whole Church ; 
( 8 ) Ecumenical Councils, being Councils whose 
decisions were accepted by the whole Church.^ 
To these may be added (9) the Councils held at 
Constantinople in the 4th and following centuries, 
known as the Home Councils {<n!tpodoL ^vBriiwvaai ) ; 
and ( 10 ) the Mixed Councils [concilia mixta) of the 
9 th and following centuries, held in regard to 
matters of Church and State. 

2 . The constitution of Councils.— ( 1 ) A diocesan 
Council consisted normally of the presbyters of 
the diocese, meeting under the presidency of the 
bishop. The rule of the bishop was not regarded 
as being rightly exercised altogether independently 
of the presbyters, although he had the power and 
the responsibility of decisions. 

In the letters of St. Ignatius of Antioch the authority of the 
bishop is constantly viewed as being exercised in connexion 
with the presbyters (see, e.g,, ad Eph, 20 ; ad Magn, 6, 7 ; ad 
Trail. 3). St. Oyprian (jffp. xiv. 4), writing to his presbyters 
and deacons, says: ‘From the be^nning of my episcopate I 
determined to do nothing separately of my own judgment, 
without your advice and without the assent of the laity.* The 
advice of clergy and laity was sought by the bishop in regard to 
those whom he ordained. St. Oyprian (Ep. xxxviii. 1) writes to 
his presbyters and deacons and laity : ‘ In the ordination of 
clergy it is our custom to consult you beforehand, and to con- 
sider in common counsel the character and deserts of indi- 
viduals ’ ; and a canon of the 6th cent. GaUican document, 
known as the canons of the ‘Fourth Council of Oarthage’ 
(canon 22 ; see Hardouin, Concilia, i. 980), which passed into 
the general ‘Western canon law (Decret 1 . Jxxiv, 6), enacted 
‘ that a bishop is not to ordain clergy without the advice of his 
clergy, so that he may look for the assent and witness of the 
people.’ 

1 The nomenclature is not uniform ; hut it prevents confusion 
to use ‘ General’ for Councils representative of the whole Church 
in their constitution, and * Ecumenical ’ for those whose decisions 
are accepted by the whole Church, 


From this dependence of the bishop on the advice 
of those in his diocese the diocesan Cotincils had 
their origin. The normal constitution of such 
CouncOs was that they consisted of the bishop and 
presbyters of the diocese, though in important 
matters other bishops were sometimes associated 
with the Council. 

For instance, a Carthaginian Council, probably earlier than 
A.D. 249, is described by St. Cyprian (Ep, i. 1) as composed of 
‘I and my fellow-bishops who were present, and our fellow- 
presbyters who sat with us.’ At a Roman Council held a little 
later there were present, besides Cornelius the Bishop of Rome 
and the Roman presbyters, five bishops who happened to be at 
Rome at the time (Cornelius in Cypr. Ep. xlix. 2). About a.d. 
320, Alexander, Bishop of Alexandria, summoned a Council 
the presbyters, together with certain bishops who were then at 
Alexandria, to consider the case of Arius (see Epiph. adv. Ecer. 
Ixix. 8). A 6th cent. Gallican canon in the so-called ‘ Fourth 
Council of Carthage’ (canon 23; see Hardouin, i. 980), which 
passed into the general Western canon law {Decret. n. xv. 7 
[6]), enacted ‘ that a bishop is not to hear the case of any one 
without the presence of his clergy ; and the Judgment of the 
bishop shall be void if it is not confirmed by the presence of the 
clergy.’ 

By means of bis diocesan Council the bishop 
had the advice of his presbyters and their assent 
to his decisions in the exercise of discipline and 
the selection of candidates for ordination, and, 
moreover, knew the mind of his diocese when he 
came to meet other bishops in the larger Councils. 

( 2 ) As the diocesan Councils arose from the 
relation of the bishop to the presbvters of his 
diocese, so the provincial and larger Councils had 
their origin from his relation to the other bishops 
of the province. The local Council concerning 
Arius, held at Alexandria by Bishop Alexander, 
mentioned above, led to that bishop conveniim a 
Council of many bishops (Socrates, ME i. 6 ). The 
still larger Council of Nicsea (A.B. 325) was also 
due to the controversy about Arius ; and this 
Council formulated a specific provision for the 
holding of provincial Councils in order that the 
excommunications of individual bishops might be 
revised by the bishops of the province, and the 
danger of injustice consequently lessened. 

* In regard to the excommunicated, whether of the clergy or 
of the laity, the sentence passed by the bishops of each pro- 
vince shall have the force of law in accordance with the 
canon which enacts that those who have been excommunicated 
by some bishops shall not be admitted by others. Inquiry 
must, however, be made to see that the bishop has not passed 
the sentences of excommunication from smallness of mind, or 
from love of strife, or from some such perversity. In order, 
then, that such an inquiry may be held, it has seemed good 
to decide that during each year, in each province, Councils 
be held twice in the year, that all the bishops of the province 
may meet together, and that such inquiries be made, and 
that thus those who have evidently offended against their 
bishop may be seen by ail to have been reasonably excom- 
municated, until the assembly of the bishops may think well 
to pronounce a milder sentence in their case. The Councils 
are to be held, the one before Lent, in order that all smallness 
of mind may be put away, and that the gift may be offered 
to God in pureness, the other in the autumn ’ (canon 5 ; see 
Hardouin, i. 323-326). 

This canon of Nicsea is of great importance as 
illustrating [a) the purpose of revising the acts 
of individual bishops by the bolding of provincial 
Councils ; and [b) the connexion between the 
exercise of the bishop’s authority and his power 
of excommunication. Similarly, it was enacted by 
the Council of Antioch in 341 that, 

* if any one be excommunicated by his own bishop, he may not 
be admitted by other bishops unless he has been restored by his 
own bishop, or unless a# Council has been held and he has 
appeared before it and made his defence, and convinced the 
Council and obtained a new decision. This decree applies to 
laity and presbyters and deacons and aJl ecclesiastics ’ (canon 6 ; 
see Hardouin, i. 695). 

Apart from exceptions at Borne at the end of 
the 6 th cent., and in Spain in the 7th cent., to 
be mentioned later, the constituent members of 
provincial and larger Councils were bishops only, 
though presbyters and deacons and lay people 
were sometimes present. The earliest instances 
of Councils of a character to be reckoned with 
provincial or larger Councils are those held during 
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tlie 2nd cent, in Asia Minor concerning Mon tanism, 
and in many places concerning the date of Easter. 
Such scanty evidence as exists about these Councils 
indicates that the members of them were bishops 
only (see Euscb. EE v. 16, 23, 24 ; Libelkis Spiodi- 
cm, in Hardoiiin, v. I493-”1496 ; Salmon, in Smith- 
Wace, DCB hi. 938 ; Hefele-Leclercq, Comiles^ i. 
128-130, 151-153). At the African Councils held 
in the middle of the 3rd cent., presbyters and 
deacons and lay people were present (see Cypr. 
Epp. xvi. 4, xvii. 1, 3, xix. 2, xxx. 5, xxxi 6, 
xxxiv, 4, !v. 5, lix. 15, ixiv. 1), and expressed their 
opinions, sometimes in opposition to that i)f their 
bishop {ih, xvii. 3, lix. 15) ,* but the actual decisions 
were the work of the assembled bishops, who alone 
were the constituent members of the Gonncils, | 
For instance, a Council summoned to discuss the 
question of the validity of baptism administered 
by schismatics was held at Carthage on 1st Bept. 
256. Besides the eighty-seven bishops from pro- 
consular Africa, Numidia, and Mauretania, who 
were the members of tlie Council, there were 
present presbyters and deacons, and a large 
number of lay people. That only the bishops 
were the constituent members of the Council is 
shown by the judicial pronouncements being their 
work alone (see ^Sententise Episcoporum,’ in S, 
Gypriani Opera; cf. Cypr. Epp. i. 1, xix. 2, xiiv., 
xiv. 2, 4, lix. 13, ixiv. 1, Ixx. 1, Ixxi. Ixxii. 1, 
Ixxiii. 1). The Councils held at Antioch in 264 or 
265, and 269, to consider the charges against Paul 
of Samosata, are described by Eusebius as con- 
sisting of bishops. Presbyters and deacons were 
present at Antioch in connexion with the Councils, 
and at one of them a presbyter took a prominent 
part in the discussions ; but there is no reason to 
suppose that these Councils differed from those at 
Carthage, so as to include others besides bishops as 
constituent members possessing votes, though the 
letter written to announce the decision of the last 
Council of the series was in the name of ‘ bishops, 
presl^ters, and deacons, and the Churches of God * 
(see Euseb. vii. 27-30). Similarly, the Arabian 
Councils about 244 consisted of bishops, though 
Origen, who was a presbyter, took part in a con- 
ference held in connexion with one of the Councils, 
and appears to have spoken in the actual proceed- 
ings of another Council, but on the invitation of 
the bishops, not as a member of the Council (see 
Euseb. vi.^ 33, 37).^ The constituent members of 
the Councils held in the 4th cent, were bishops, 
and any presbyters or deacons or ecclesiastics in 
minor orders who might be the representatives of 
absent bishops and empowered to vote on behalf 
of those whom they represented. Thus, at Elvira 
in 305, twenty-six or thirty -six presbyters were 
present, had seats, and signed the decrees in a 

S after the bishops; deacons were present 
ing ; and lay people were present. But the 
decrees were described as the decisions of the 
bishops (see ‘ Acts of Elvira,* in Hardouin, i. 249, 
250). In like manner, at Arles in 314 some pres- 
byters and deacons and ecclesiastics in minor 
orders were present in attendance on bishops or 
as representatives of absent bishops; but the 
natural inference from all the evidence is that 
the only constituent members of the Council, that 
is, those with a right to be present and vote, W'ere 
bishops and representatives of absent bishops (see 
‘ Acts of Arles,' in Hardouin, i. 266-268 ; ef. Euseb. 
X. 5). So again, at Nicceain 325, many presbyters, 
deacons, and acolytes were present as attendants 
of bishops ; Athanasius, then an archdeacon in 
attendance on the Bishop of Alexandria, was pro- 
minent in discussions connected with the Council ; 
laymen took part in conferences before its formal 
opening; and the Emperor Constantine, though 
stiU unbaptized, was present at some of the pro- 


ceedings, as the head of the State. But the 
accounts of all the authorities show that bishops 
and representatives of absent bishops ^YQYe the 
only constituent members of the Council (see 
Euseb. Vit. Const, iii- 6-14 ; Socrates, i. 8-14 ; 
Sozomen, i. 15-25 ; cf. Bright, The Age of the 
Fathers, 1903, i. 78). 

Till nearly the end of tiie 5tii cent, the evidence 
suggests the same conciusioiis as those which have 
been mentioned in regard to the Councils of the 
2nd and 3rd and early 4th cents., namely, that 
at provincial and larger Councils bishops alone 
were entitled to be present and vote, or, if unable 
to attend the Council, to nominate representatives 
with power to vote in their absence; that they 
frequently brought with them to Councils presby- 
ters or deacons in attendance on them and for 
purposes of consultation, but without votes ; and 
that they often were careful to ascertain the mind 
of the lay people abont the matters which it was 
the work of the Council to discuss and decide 
upon. In the series of Eoman Councils held in the 
latter part of the 5tli cent, and during the early 
years of the 6th cent., the constitution of some 
Councils was the same as already described; in 
other Councils of the series the presbyters and 
deacons, who were the precursors of the cardinals, 
appear to have held a position like that of the 
bishops. For instance, presbyters apparently 
shared in the authority of the bishops at the 
Council held in 495 (see the ‘ Acts,* in Hardouin, 
ii. 941-948); and both presbyters and deacons at 
that held in 499 {ih, ii. 959-963). A different instance 
of others than bishops being members of provincial 
or larger Councils is in the Spanish Councils of the 
7th centi, which included abbots, as, for example, 

! the Eighth Council of Toledo in 653 [ib. iii. 967).^ 

3. The relation of the laity to Councils. — It is 
important to distinguish two separate matters *. 
the position of the Christian laity as such, that is, 
as members of the Christian society, the Church ; 
and the position of the representatives of the 
State. (1) As already mentioned, Christian lay 
people — in earlier times probably a multitude who 
were allowed to come in, and probably including 
women as well as men,^ and in later times selected 
representatives — were present at Councils. N either 
in diocesan nor in larger Councils do they appear 
to have been members with votes. They were 
present in order that they might {a) express their 
opinions on matters under discussion ; see, e.g., 
Cypr. Epp. xvii. 3, lix. 15 ; [h) bring abuses to tlie 
knowledge of Councils ; see, e.g., canon 4 of Fourth 
Council of Toledo (633), in Hardouin, iii. 580 ; (c) 
know the decisions which the members of the 
Councils made ; see, e.g., the letter of Viventiolus, 
the Archbishop of Lyons, summoning the Council 
of Epaon (517), in Hardouin, ii. 1046, (2) As the 
friendship of the State towards the Church in- 
creased, and the relations between them became 
closer, the Emperors, or their representatives, and 
great men of the State were present at Councils. 
At Nicaea (325), Constantine, though un baptized, 
and therefore in no sense a representative of the 
Christian laity, was present (see above) ; and the 
Emperors were represented, and were in some 
cases present, at four of the other six Ecumenical 
Councils (see below), namely at Ephesus (431), 
Chalcedon (451), Constantinople (680), and Nicma 
(787); see ‘Acts of Ephesus,* p. i. cap. xx.; ‘Acts 
of Chalcedon,* Acts i. , vi. ; ‘ Acts of Constantinople,* 

1 The position of the presbyters in the Eoimn Councils and 
that of the abbots in the S{)anish Councils mentioned above 
probably had much to do with the events throuj^h which the 
English provincial Councils in the 13th cent, included abbots 
and priors and representatives of cathedral and collegdate 
chapters and of beneficed parochial clergy. This, again, was one 
cause of the privileges of the Lower Houses of the Canterbury 
and York Convocations, 

3 Of. Ao 1^4-186 for a parallel in Apostolic times. 
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Act i. ; ‘Acts of Niceea,’ Acts i. , viii,, in Hardouin, 
i. 1345-1348; ii. 53/463-465, iii. 1056, iv. 33-40, 
481-485. Instances of illustrious laymen, present 
at Councils of the Gliurcli as rein’esentatives of the 
State, are not infretjuent in later times, particu- 
larly in Spanish and Anglo-Saxon Councils ,* see, 
c.y., the Acts of the Koman Council of 495 
(Hardouin, ii. 943) ; the Second Council of Orange 
in 529 (i6. 1102) ; eleven out of the series of sixteen 
Councils held at Toledo from 589 to 701, the laymen 
at which were in some cases chosen by the Council 
itself, and in other cases appointed by the king [ih. 
iii.) ; and the Councils at Cloveshoo in 747 and 822 
{ih, iii, 1952, 1953, iv. 1245). Side by side with 
these Councils, to which lay representatives of the 
State were admitted, there were Councils restricted 
to bishops, as, e.g,, the Sixth and Seventh Councils 
of Toledo (638 and 646) and the Councils of Hert- 
ford (673) and Hatfield (680) (see Hardouin, iii. 608- 
610, 623-625 ; Bede, EM iv. 5, 17, 18 ; ef. Bright, 
Chapters of Early Eng, Ok, Hist, 1897, pp. 276, 
357, 358 ; Hunt, The English Church from its 
Foundation to the Norman Conquest , 1899, pp. 137, 
151), Lay people were members of the mixed; 
Councils held on matters of joint interest to Church 
and State ; and these sometimes included women, 
as, c.p'., the abbess Hilda at Whitby (664), and the 
abbess ^Elfleda at the Council on the Nidd in 
Northumberland (705) (see Hardouin, iii. 993, 1826; 
Haddan-Stubbs, Councils and Ecclesiastical Eocu^ 
ments, 1869-1878, iii. 101, 266). 

4. The convocation of Councils.— Diocesan and 
provincial Councils were convoked by the bishop of I 
the diocese and the metropolitan or the province 
respectively. In regard to larger Councils it is 
necessary to consider the relation of (1) the Emperor, 
and (2) the Pope ; and any initiative of the Pope 
in regard to local Councils may be discussed 
together with his relation to the larger Councils. 

(1) Each of the seven Ecumenical Councils was 
summoned by an Ei^eror—Nicsea (325) by Con- 
stantine the Great (Euseb. Vit, Const, iii. 5, 6) ; ^ 
Constantinople (381) by Theodosius I, (Socrates, 
V. 8; Sozomen, vii. 7; Theodoret, HE v. 7); 
Ephesus (431) by Theodosius n. and Valentinian 
III. (see ‘Acts of Ephesus,’ p. i, cap. xix., xx., in 
Hardouin, i. 1343-1348) ; Chalcedon (451) by Mar- 
eian and Valentinian in. (see ‘ Acts of Chalcedon,’ 
p. i. cap. xxx.-xxxvi., ih, ii. 45-52) ; Constantinople 
(553) by Justinian (see ‘Acts of Constantinople,’ 
Coll. L, ih, iii. 56) ; Constantinople (680-1) by Con- 
stantine II. (see ‘Acts of Constantinople,’ Act i., 
ih, iii. 1056) ; and Nicjea (787) by the Emperor 
Constantine vi, and the Empress Irene (see * Acts 
of Nicsea,’ ‘Divalis sacra,’ and Act i., ih, iv. 21- 
24, 36). 

(2) Pope Victor I. appears to have given the 
initiative for the holding of local Councils to dis- ' 
cuss the Paschal question in the 2nd century. Poly- 
crates, Bishoi> of Ephesus, mentions that the Asiatic 
Council was summoned by him at the desire of 
Victor (see his letter in Euseh. HE v. 24), This 
makes it probable that the Councils held in other 
places at the same time on the same question were 
convoked because of a wish expressed by Victor. 
The relation of the Popes to the convoking of the 
seven Ecumenical Councils must be considered in 
some detail, [a) It came to be believed that Pope 
Sylvester I. had shared in, or agreed to, the sum- 
moning of the Council of Nicaea (325) W Constan- 
tine. In the address of the Sixth Ecumenical 

i In connexion with, his summoning of the Council as well as 
with his presence at it, there is need of rememhering that Con- 
stantine was still unbaptized. He was baptized shortly before 
his death by Eusebius, Bishop of Nicomedia (see Euseb. Vit, 
Const, iv. 61, 62 ; Socrates, i; 39 ; Sozomen, ii. 34 ; Theodoret, 
EB i. 32 ; St. Ambrose, d& OMt. Theod. 40 ; St. Jerome, CArow. 
sub anno 364. This evidence is too early and strong for it to he 
credible that Constantine was baptized at an earlier date 
by Sylvester, Bishop of Rome (see Liber PontificaliSf xxxiv.). 


I Council (Constantinople, 680) to Constantme iv. it 
( is said that Constantine the Great and Sylvester, 

: Bishop of Borne, summoned the Council of Nicaea 
(Hardouin, iii. 1417), and ih the Liher Font ificalis 
(xxxiv.) it is said that this Council was held with 
his assent. If it is the case, as Bufinus i. 1) 
says, that Constantine acted in accordance with the 
views of the bishops, there is strong probability 
that the Bishop of Borne would be one of those con- 
sulted. (5) The Second Ecumenical Council, held at 
Constantinople in 381, was summoned from the 
East only, and no Western bishop took part in it. 
There is no evidence^ and no probability that the 
Pope had anything to do with the convocation of 
it, ( 0 ) Pope Celestine i. took no part in the sum- 
moning of the Third Ecumenical Council, held at 
Ephesus in 431. (d) The circumstances connected 
with the summoning of the Fourth Ecumenical 
Council, held at Chalcedon in 451, are complicated. 
They justify the words of Pope Leo I. himself, 
that the Council was held ‘ by the command of the 
Christian princes and by the consent of the Apos- 
tolic See ’ (St, Leo, Ep, cxiv. 1), and the courtly 
phrase of the Emperor Marcian, that the Council 
was to take place at the suggestion of the Pope 
{Opera S. Leonis, Ep, Ixxiii.), if some latitude of 
interpretation is allowed to this phrase. They are 
inconsistent with the statement of the bisliops of 
Mcesia in their letter to the Emperor Leo that the 
Council had been assembled ‘ by the order of Leo, 
the Boman pontiff, who is truly the head of the 
bishops, and of the venerable bishop Anatolius ’ 
(‘Acts of Chalcedon,’ cod. encyc. 12, ‘Ep. Episc. 
Moes. sec. ad Leonem Imper.,’ in Hardouin, ii. 
710). The facts are as follows. After the ‘ Bobber- 
Synod ’ of Ephesus in 449, Pope Leo r. asked the 
Emperor Theodosius ll. to summon a Council of 
bishops from all parts of the world to meet in Italy 
(Ep. xiiv.).2 He twice repeated the same request 
{Epm Hv., Ixix.), though on the second occasion he 
said that the Council would be unnecessary if 
without it the bishops would subscribe an orthodox 
statement of the faith {Ep, Ixix.). He also asked 
Valentinian m., the Western Emperor, and his 
mother and his wife, Galla Placidia and Licinia 
Eudoxia, to support this request to Theodosius 
{Epp. Iv.-lviii.}. Soon after St. Leo’s third letter 
to Theodosius, that Emperor died. His successors, 
Pulcheria and Marcian, wrote to St. Leo that they 
were willing to convoke a Council, evidently in- 
tending that it should be held in the East (St. Leo, 
Ep, Ixxxiv.), but circumstances had changed since 
St. Leo had expressed his wish for a Council, and 
he wrote two letters to Marcian and another to 
Pulcheria, dropping the wish for a Council, and 
in the second letter to Marcian urging that it 
would not now be advisable to hold one {Epp, 
Ixxxii., Ixxxiii., Ixxxiv.). After the writing of 
the first of these letters, and before the second and 
third, the Emperor Marcian convoked the Fourth 
Ecumenical Council. When the Council had been 
summoned, St. Leo wrote two letters to Marcian. 
In the first of them, dated 24th June 451, he said 
that he had hoped for the postponement of the 
Council, but that, since the Emperor had deter- 
mined on its being held, he would not ofier any 
hindrance, and appointed representatives to be pre- 
sent at it {Ep, Ixxxix. 1). In the second letter, 
dated 26th June 451, he wrote that, though he 
had requested the i3ostponement of the Council, 
he would not oppose the Emperor’s arrangements 

1 The reference to the letters of Pope Damasus to Theodosius 
in the synodical letter preserved by Theodoret {RE v. 9) con- 
cerns the Council of 382, not that of 381 ; see v. 8. 

2 In making this request, St. Leo may possibly have been influ- 
enced by the appeals made to Mm by Flavian of Constantinople 
and Eusebius of Loiylasum : see Q-. Amelli, S, Leone Magno e 
VOtimte^ Rome, 1882, pp. 41-49; Spieilegium Cassinense, Monte 
Cassino, 1893, i. 132-137. 
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{Ep. xc. 1). {&) The attitude of Pope Vigilius 

towards the Fifth Ecumenical Council, held at 
Constantinople in 553, was in some respects the 
opposite of that of St. Leo towards the Coimcii 
of Clialcedon. In his condemnation of Theodoras 
of Gsesarea, Pope Vigilius mentions that such a 
Council had been contemplated at a meeting at 
which were present, besides the Emperor and the 
civil officials, many bishops, including the Bishop 
of Constantinople and the Bishop of Milan (J'myw. 
damn, Theod,^ in Hardouin, iii. 8). Vigilius himself 
more than once expressed a wish that the Council 
should he held Ep. ad univ, Ecel.’ and * Constitu- 
tum,* in Hardouin, iii. 3, 12, 13); but when it had 
been convoked by the Emperor and the time for 
holding it had arrived, he desired that it should he 
postponed, and held aloof from the proceedings of 
it (‘Acts of Constantinople,’ Coll, i., ii., in Har- 
douin, iii. 63-66). (/) Pope Agatho I. took no 
part in the summoning of the Sixth Ecumenical 
Council, held at Constantinople in 680-681. (gr) 
It was stated by Pope Adrian i. that the Seventh 
Ecumenical Council, held at Nicsea in 787, was by 
his appointment (‘Acts of Kicasa,’ ‘Hadriani 
Scrxptum,’ iv, 818) ; but the Council was con- 
voked by the Empress and the Emperor on the 
suggestion of Tarasius, the Bishop of Constanti- 
nople (‘Acts of Nicma,’ * Apol. ad pop. a Tarasio,’ 
id, iv, 24, 25), and the only fact to justify the 
Pope’s statement appears to be the practical assent 
which he gave after receiving the letter from the 
Empress and the Emperor announcing their inten- 
tion of convoking the Council (‘Acts of Nicgea,’ 
‘Divalis sacra ad Hadrianum,’ id. iv. 21-24). 

S. The presidents of Councils* — The president of 
a diocesan Council was the bishop of the diocese, 
of a provincial Council the metropolitan of the 
province, and of a larger Council the chief bishop 
present, or a bishop locally eminent, or some 
bishop of special note. The presidents of the 
seven Ecumenical Councils were as follows, (a) 
At Nicma (325), Hosius, the Bishop of Cordova, pre- 
sided (see the list of signatures in Hardouin, i. 
311, 312; cf. Socrates, i. 13). Possibly the reason 
why he held this position, notwithstanding the 
presence of Vito and Vincentius, the legates of 
rope Sylvester i. (see Euseb. Tit Const, iii. 7; 
Socrates, L 13 ; Sozomen, i. 17 ; Theodoret, i. 7 ; 
signatures in Hardouin, i. 311, 312), and the fact 
that he was a Western bishop presiding in a Council 
held in the East, was that he was appointed by the 
Emperor Constantine, -whose chief ecclesiastical 
adviser he was. Both St. Athanasius and Theo- 
doret, however, speak as though his prominence at 
Councils was due to his personal eminence. 

St. Athanasius writes : *Ifc is unnecessary that I should speak 
of the great Hosius, happy in his old age, a true confessor. . . . 
This aged man is not unknown, but of the greatest distinction. 
What Council has there been of which he was not the leader, 
and in which by his right words he did not convince all?" 
{Apolog. de fuga, 5). Theodoret, after quoting this passage, 
continues : ‘ Hosius was Bishop of Cordova, and was prominent 
at the Council of Nicjea, and took the first place among those 
who assembled at Sardica’ {HE ii. 15). 

It is unlikely that credit ought to be given to a 
statement of Gelasius of Cyzicus, a writer in the 
second half of the 5tli cent., universally regarded 
as usually untrustworthy, that Hosius presided as 
the representative of the Pope (see his Act. Cone. 
Nic, ii. 5). {h) At Constantinople ($81) the pre- 
sidents were successively Meletius, Bishop of 
Antioch; Gregory of Nazianzus, Bishop of Con- 
stantinople; and Neetarius, Bishop of Constanti- 
nople, N either the Pope nor any Papal representa- 
tive was present, (c) At Ephesus (431), St. Cyril 
of Alexandria was president. The Acts of the 
Council say that he ‘ took the place of Gelestine, 
the most holy and most sacred archbishop of the 
Romans’ (see ‘Acts of Ephesus,’ in Hardouin, i. 
1353, 1465, 1468, 1485, 1509, 1512, 1527, etc.). 


Pope Celestine l. sent as legates the bishops 
Arcadius and Projectiis and the presbyter Philip- 
pus. id) At Chalcedon (451) the Imperial com- 
missioners (see ‘ Acts of Chalcedon,’ in Hardouin, 
ii. 53, 65, 68, 69, 89, 93, 113, 272, 273, 308), 
and in the sixth session the Emperor Marcian 
(see ‘Acts of Chalcedon,’ Act vL, iA ii. 485- 
489), acted as presidents; the chief place among 
the members of the Council was held by the 
legates of Pope Leo i. — Paschasinus, Lucentius, 
and Boniface (St. Leo, Epp. Ixxxix., ciii. ; cf. ‘Ep. 
Syn. Chale.,’ in Opera S, Leoni$, Ep, xcviii. 1 ; 
‘ Acts of Chalcedon,’ Acts i., iii., in Hardouin, ii. 
53, 310, 365).^ [e) At Constantinople (553), Euty- 
chius, Bishop of Constantinople, was president 
(see ‘Acts of Constantinople,’ Coll, viii., in Har- 
douin, iii. 201); the Pope was neither present nor 
represented. (/) At Cfonstantinople (680-681) the 
Emperor Constantine iv. presided (‘Acts of Con- 
stantinople,’ Act i, id. iix. 1056); the legates of 
Pope Agatho l,, the presbyters Theodore and 
George, and the deacon John held the first place 
among the members of the Council (‘Acts of 
Constantinople,’ e,g. Acts i., xviii., id. iii. 1056, 
1401), ig) At Niccea (787) the legates of Pope 
Adrian I. — ^the archpreshy ter Peter and the abbot 
Peter— presided (‘Acts of Nicaea,’ Acts i., vii., id. 
iv. 28, 456). 

6. The ratification of Councils. — (1) The decrees 
of the seven Ecumenical Councils received civil 
sanction *from the Emperors : (a) in the case of 
Nicsea (325) by a letter from the Emperor Constan- 
tine (see Euseb. Vit, Const, iii. 17-20 ; Socrates, i. 
9 ; Sozomen, i. 21 ; Gelasius of Cyzicus, Act. Cone, 
Nk, ii. 36) ; (5) in the case of Constantinople (381) 
by an edict of the Emperor Theodosius I. (see 
Socrates, v. 8 ; Sozomen, vii. 9) ; (c) in the case of 
Ephesus (431) in substance by letters and decrees 
of the Emperors Theodosius ii. and Valentinian 
in. (see ‘Acts of Ephesus,’ in Hardouin, i. 1616, 
1669, 1716) ; {d) in the case of Chalcedon (451) by 
the decrees and letters of the Emperors Valentinian 
HI. and Marcian, and a letter of the Empress 
Pulcheria (see * Acts of Chalcedon,’ p. iii. cap. iii.- 
xiii., id. ii, 660-688); (e) in the case of Constanti- 
nople (553) by an approbation of the Emperor 
Justinian, if we may trust the statement of Zonaras 
(Ami. xiv. 8), which in this matter lias the support 
of strong general probability ; ^ (/) in the case of 
Constantinople (680-681) by the signature and edict 
of the Emperor Constantine iv. (see ‘ Acts of Con- 
stantinople,’ Act xviii., ‘Edict. Const.,’ in Har- 
douin, iii. 1436, 1445-1457, 1633-1639) ; (g) in the 
ease of Nicma (787) by the signing of the decrees of 
the Council by the Empress Irene and the Emperor 
Constantine VI. (see ‘Acts of Nicsea,’ Act viii., id. 
iv. 485).® 

(2) With the exception of the Second Council 
and the canons of the Fourth, the decrees of the 
seven Ecumenical Cotmcils were (a) subscribed by 
the Papal legates, or (d) both so subscribed and 
subsequently approved ^ the Pope, or (c) eventu- 
ally approved by the Pope. The decisions of 
Nicsea (325) were subscribed by the Papal legates 
(see ‘Acts of Nxesea,’ in Hardouin, i. 311-312); 
those of Ephesus (431) were subscribed by the 
Papal legates and referred to with approval in 
letters by Pope Sixtus ill. (see ‘ Acts of Ephesus,’ 
id. i. 1527 ; ‘ Epp. Xysti iii, ad Oyrillum,’ in 

1 Julian, Bishop of Cos, and a presbyter Basil are also said to 
have been appointed as papal legates, but do not appear to 
have held the same position at the Gounoil as the three men- 
tioned above (see St. Leo, Epp. Ixxxvi., xc., xcii., xciii.). 

3 The evidence afforded about this Council by Zonaras is not 
valuable ; but there is no reason for doubting his statement 
referred to above. 

3 There is no record in this case of a formal edict after the 
Council ; but the whole course of events aftertheOouneil shows 
that the decrees were regarded by the State authorities as being 
in force. 
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Coustant, Epp, Bom, Pontif. col. 1231-1240) i those 
of Chaleedon (451) were subscribed by the Papal 
legates and accepted by Pope Leo I. (see * Acts of 
Chaleedon,’ in Hardouin, ii. 465-468 ; St. Leo, Ep. 
cxiv.); those of Constantinople (680-681) were 
subscribed by the Papal legates and accepted by 
Pope Leo li. (see ‘Acts of Constantinople,’ in 
Hardouin, iii. 1424, 1425, 1469-1478, 1729-1736); 
and those of Nicfea (787) were subscribed by the 
Papal legates and accepted by Pope Adrian i. (see 
‘ Acts of Nicsea,’ ib, iv. 456, 819). In the case of 
the Fifth Council, held at Constantinople in 653, 
Pope Vigilius at first dissented from the action of 
the Council (Vigilius, Gonstitutum of 553, ih, iii. 
10-48), and the Council struck his name from 
the diptychs (‘Acts of Constantinople,’ Coll, vii., 
ib, iii. 186, 187) ; but he afterwards changed his 
mind and declared his approval of the decisions 
(Vigilius, Ep. Decret, ; vonstitutum of 554, in 
Hardouin, iii. 213-244). 

7 . The relation of the Emperor to Councils. — ; 
After the time of Constantine the Great, the close I 
relations between Church and State led not only 
to the summoning of Councils and the ratification 
of their decrees by the Emperors, but also to an 
influence — sometimes greater, sometimes less — in 
many other ways. But, whatever the aggressive- 
ness of certain Emperors and the sycophancy of 
prominent members of the Church at some times, 
the State recognized, and the Church maintained, 
that the work of ecclesiastical decisions and legis- 
lation belonged to the Church, not to the State. 
A few instances from Church and State may 
suffice to illustrate this fact. Both the Second 
and the Third Ecumenical Councils, in asking tlie 
Emperor Theodosius I. and the Emperors Theo- 
dosius and Valentinian III. respectively to ratify 
their decisions, spoke of the decisions themselves 
as wholly their own work, independently of the 
State (see ‘ Acts of Constantinople,’ 381, and ‘ Acts 
of Ephesus,’ Act v., in Hardouin, i. 808, 1501- 
1610). The Emperor Constantine the Great, in 
giving circulation to the decrees of the First Ecu- 
menical Council, said : ‘ Whatever is determined 
in the holy assemblies of the bishops is to be re- 
garded as showing the will of God’ (Euseb. Fit 
Vomt, iii. 20). The Emperors Theodosius n. and 
Valentinian III. wrote to the Third Ecumenical 
Council that they had sent Candidian to be their 
representative, ‘ to have no share in the discussions 
which may take place about doctrine ; for it is 
unlawful that one who is not on the list of the 
holy bishops should mingle in the affairs of the 
Church’ (‘Acts of Ephesus,’ p. i. cap. xx., in 
Hardouin, i. 1345). The Emperor Marcian ad- 
dressed the Fourth Ecumenical Council : ‘ Our will 
to be present at the Council is that we may ratify 
those things which are done, not that we may 
exercise any power ’ (‘ Acts of Chaleedon,’ Act vi,, 
ih, ii. 465). The historian Theodoret records a 
dialogue between the Emperor Constantins ll. and 
Pope Liberius, in which Liberius insisted, and 
incurred banishment for insisting, that St. Atha- 
nasius must not be condemned without a fair trial 
by ecclesiastical authorities and a sentence passed 1 
upon him after such a trial in accordance with the 
rules of the Church (see Theodoret, EE ii. 16). 
The same principle of the independence of the 
Church is emphatically declared in the letter 
written by Hosius, Bishop of Cordova, to the 
Emperor Constantins il., in which he said : 

‘Push not yourself into the affairs of theOhurch, neither give 
commands to us about them ; but rather do you learn them 
from us. God has committed to your hands a kingdom. He 
has entrusted us with the affairs of the Church. And as he 
who should steal your rule would be resisting God who ap- 
pointed it, so do you be afraid on your part to take upon your- 
self the affairs of the Church and become guilty of a great 
offence. It is written, “Bender unto Caesar the things that 


are Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are God’s.” There- 
fore it is not lawful for us to bear rule upon the earth, and you, 
Sire, have not authority to burn incense. . . . This is my 
determination ; I unite not with the Arians, but I anathematize 
their heresy. I subscribe not against Athanasius, wiiom we 
and the Church of the Homans and the whole council acquitted ’ 
(St. Atban. Hist. Arian. 44). 

Such instances show that, while the Church 
acquiesced in the use of the most extravagant 
language to describe the Emperor, as when the 
Imperial commissioners and others called him ‘ the 
divine head,’ ‘ the divine and immortal head,’ ‘our 
most divine lord,’ or when a letter from bim was 
styled a ‘divine letter’ (see, e.g.^ ‘Acts of Ephesus,’ 
p. i. cap. 19, 20 ; ‘ Epp. Cath.’ cap. 17, and ‘ Acts of 
Chaleedon,’ p. i. ; ‘ Epp.’ 20, 36, Actsiv., xi., xiv. p. 
iii. cap. 6, 7, in Hardouin, i. 1344, 1345, 1616, ii. 
36, 52, 413, 545, 672, 664, 668), it was not allowed 
that the Emperor had any right to dictate what 
the Councils should do. 

8. The relation of the Pope to Councils,— The 
subject of the relation of the Popes to the con- 
voking and confirming of Councils has been dealt 
with above. It is necessary to examine also the 
view of the Papal authority taken by the Councils. 
As of the Emperor, so of the Pope, language of a 
strong kind was used at and by the Councils. It 
must suffice to quote some of the most remarkable 
instances. At Ephesus (431) the Papal legate 
Philip described St. Peter as ‘ the prince and head 
of the Apostles, the pillar of the faith, and the 
foundation of the Catholic Church ’ ; declared that 
he ‘up to this time and always lives in his suc- 
cessors and gives judgment’ ; and in this context 
referred to Pope Celestine as the ‘ successor and 
representative’ of St. Peter (‘Acts of Ephesus,’ in 
Hardouin, i. 1477, 1478) ; and the Fathers of the 
Council, in giving sentence against Nestorius, used 
the words, ‘necessarily impelled by {aw6) the 
canons and by (^x) the letter of our most holy 
Father and fellow-minister, Celestine, Bishop of 
the Homan Church’ (‘Acts of Ephesus,’ Act i., 
ib, i. 1421, 1422). At Chaleedon (451) the Papal 
legate Paschasinus called the Pope the ‘head of 
all the Churches’ {‘Acts of Chaleedon,’ Act i, ib. 
ii. 67, 68} ; and the Fathers of the Council in their 
letter to the Emperor Marcian spoke of the Pope 
as the ‘invulnerable champion* whom ‘God pro- 
vided,’ and in their letter to Pope Leo described 
him as the ‘ head ’ of which they were the ‘ mem- 
bers,’ and as him to whom ‘was entrusted by the 
Saviour the guarding of the vine,’ the Church 
(‘Acts of Chaleedon,’ p. iii. cap. 1, 2, ib. ii. 643, 
644, 655, 656). At Constantinople (680-681) the 
Fathers of the Council wrote to Pope Agatho : 

‘ We commit to thee, as the chief ruler of the 
universal Church standing on the firm rock of 
the faith, what is to be done,’ to give effect to 
the decisions of the Council ; and described the 
Pope’s letter to the Emperor as ‘uttered about 
divine truth by the chief head of the Ajpostles’ 
(‘Acts of Constantinople/ Act xviff., ib, hi. 1437- 
1440). Yet, notwithstanding all such statements, 
the Councils did not regard the Papal utterances 
as settling anything ; they examined and tested 
the judgment of the Popes ; they assented to these 
as conforming to orthodox standards; they did 
not shrink from declaring a Pope to be a heretic. 
At Ephesus (431) the condemnation of Nestorius 
was not passed until after the most elaborate con- 
sideration of his case, though the letter of Pope 
Celestine condemning him was before them (‘Acts 
of Ephesus/ Act i., ib. i. 1353-1434). At Chal- 
cedon (451) there was a like examination of the 
Tome of Pope Leo, and it was eventually approved 
as being ‘ consonant with the confession of great 
Peter’ (‘Acts of Chaleedon,’ Act v., ib. ii. 455, 
456). The Fifth Ecumenical Council, held at Con- 
stantinople in 553, insisted on condemning Theo- 
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dore of Mopsuestia and Tiieodorefc, in spite of tixe 
resistance of Pope Vigilms {‘Acts of Constanti- 
nople/ Coll viii, iii* l87'-208). Tlie Sixth 
Ecmnenical Council, held at Constantinople in 
680-681, anathematized Pope Honorins i. as a 
heretic; and with reference to the letters of 
Sergius and Honorins declared : 

* We find that these documents are altog'ether alien from the 
doctrines of the Apostles and the decisions of the holy Councils 
and all the accepted holy Fathers, and that they follow the 
false teachings of the heretics. We entirely reject them, and 
we execrate them as destructive to the soul. Moreover, we 
have determined that the names of the very men whose doc- 
trines we execrate as impious are to be oast out from the holy 
Church of God, namely Sergius. . . . And besides these, we 
have decided that Honorius, who was Pope of the elder Eome, 
is to be cast out of the holy Ohuroh of God and anathematized 
together with them. . . . To Theodore of Pharan, the heretic, 
anathema. To Sergius, the heretic, anathema. To Cyrus, the 
heretic, anathema. To Honorius, the heretic, anathema. To 
l^yrrhus, the heretic, anathema ’ (‘ Acts of Constantinople,* 
Acts xiii., xvi., in Hardouin, iii. 1332, 1333, 1385). 

A comparison of the different parts of the evi- 
dence snows that, while the Pope was regarded as 
the chief hishop of Christendom, and while Ms 
authority and influence were great, the Councils 
held that it was for them and not for him to decide 
in matters of doctrine and discipline; and that, 
while the ordinary and normal desirable process 
was that Pope and Council should be in agreement, 
and that what the Council decided the Pope should 
accept and give effect to, a necessity might arise 
of a Council taking its own line in opposition to a 
Pope, and even of condemning him as heretical. 

As regards the disciplinary power of the Pope, 
regulations of the Councils^ of Nicma (325) and 
Sardica (343) are of special importance. Canon 6 
of Nicsea assumes the possession by the Pope of 
a certain patriarchal authority in Italy, parallel 
with that of other patriarchs elsewhere, referred 
to as an illustration in a way which may imply a 
primacy on the part of Rome ; 

* The old customs in Egypt and Libya and Pentapolis are to be 

preserved so that the Bishop of Alexandria shall have authority 
over all these, since this is customary also in the case of the 
Bishop of Eome. In like manner, in Antioch and in the other 
provinces the rights are to be preserved to the Churches.* 
Canons 3, 4, and 5 of Sardica provide for appeals 
to Rome in certain cases. They enact that, if a 
bishop has been deposed by the bishops of his pro- 
vince, there may be an appeal to the Bishop of 
Rome, who is to decide whether the appeal is to 
be allowed or not ; if it is alloxved, the Pope is to 
nominate bishops from the neighbourhood of the 
province in question to act as the court for the 
second hearing of the case ; if the appellant can 
persuade the Pope to do so, the Pope may send 
presbyters of his own to act as his legates {etmi 
ii* Tp atfTov rov imcKdiTOv . , , re r^v 

atfdevrlav ro^rrov Trap d.7re(TTd\7jcrav) in the Court 
thus formed. 

9. The authority of Councils. — The degree of 
authority which a Council possessed varied greatly 
with its character. A local Council in itself could, 
make no claim to acceptance wider than in the 
locality to wdiicli it belonged, and its decisions 
were always open to revision by a larger and more 
I’epresentative body. Thus, a diocesan Council 
had authority for' its diocese, and a provincial 
Council for its province, but in each case this 
authority was subject to appeal from the diocese to 
the province, from the province to a union of pro- 
vinces, and from any smaller Council to a Council 
of the whole Church ; and as the Council was more 
fully representative, so its authority was greater. 
But a Council, however fully representative in 
constitution, was not finally authoritative simply 
because of that constitution. The ratification of 
its decrees by the Emperor gave civil sanction, 
and the assent to them by the Pope supplied a 
further ecclesiastical stej) (cf. the famous saying of 
St. Augustine, ‘ lam eniin de iiac causa duo con- 


cilia missa sunt ad sedem apostolicani ; inde etiam 
rescripta venerunt. Causa finita est : utinam 
aliquando finiatur error ’ [Serm, cxxxi. 10]), But 
the Council did not become Ecumenical, in the 
sense in which that word has been here used, and 
so completely binding on the whole body of the 
Church, without the general acceptance by the 
Church of its doctrinal decisions, since a Council, 
however representative in constitution, might fail 
to represent the real mind of the Church, just as a 
civil body of the most completely representative 
character, so far as constitution is concerned, 
might fail to represent the real wishes of the 
nation which elected it. This acceptance by the 
whole body of the Church was given to each of 
the seven Councils which have here been called 
‘ Ecumenical.’ In the case of these Councils the 
acceptance was not always easily or immediately 
received. Eor instance, the First Ecumenical Coun- 
cil, that of Nicsea (325), proved to be the occasion 
of controversy rather than the settlement of ifc, 
and did not receive universal acceptance for more 
than fifty years, until after the Second Ecumenical 
Council, that of Constantinople (381) ; and the 
decisions of the Seventh Ecumenical Council, that 
of Nicsea (787), were for a long time without ac- 
ceptance in the West, were actually rejected by 
the Council of Frankfort (794) under a misunder- 
standing of their meaning,^ and only gradually 
came to that recognition in the West which, added 
to the Eastern acceptance, constituted universal 
^probation. An instance of the way in which a 
(council not representative of the whole Church by 
its constitution may become Ecumenical through 
universal acceptance of its doctrinal teaching is in 
the Second Ecumenical Council, that of Constanti- 
I nople (381), which was summoned from the East 
only, and wMch no Western bishop attended. The 
authority of the Ecumenical Councils is thus that 
of the whole Church. The idea of authority, 
whether as resident in the Church or as expressed 
by Councils, was based on the belief that the 
Church, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, was 
giving effect to the teaching of Holy Scripture 
and the deposit of faith committed by our Lord 
' to His apostles. St. Athanasius described the 
work of the orthodox bishops at Nicsea (325) as 
having been *to collect the sense (dcd^oia) of the 
Scriptures’ (de Beer. Nic, Syn. 20). The work 
done at Constantin(mle (381) was described by the 
bishops who met at (jonstantiiiople in the following 
year, who were almost the same as those of the 
Council of 381, in the words ; 

* We, whether we have endured persecutions or tribulations or 
the threats of monarchs or the cruelties of rulers or some other 
trial at the hands of the heretics, have borne these for the 
sake of the faith of the gospel which was ratified at Nicsea in 
Bithynia, by the three hundred and eighteen holy Fathers 
under the guidance of God. For this which we have been 
at pains to preserve ought to be sufficient for you and for us 
and for all who do not wrest the word of the true faith. It is 
the most ancient faith. It is in accordance with our baptism. 
It teaches us to believe in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost, and consequently in one Godhead 
and Bower and Essence of the Father and of the Son and of 
the Holy Ghost, the dignity being equal and the majesty co- 
etemal ; in three wholly perfect Subsistences or three perfect 
Persons. ... We also preserve unperverted the doctrine of 

iThe Council of Nicasa (7S7) affirmed the lawfulness of 
‘ reverence of honour ’ (nfJL-qnK^ vpocrKvvrja-tq) addressed to the 
images of our Lord and the saints, but condemned any offering 
of * real worship of adoration * Aarpeta) to them (* Acte 

of HicEea,* Act vii., in Hardouin, iv. 456), What the Council 
of Frankfort (794) rejected was the offering of adoration; 
* Allata est in medium quaestio de nova Graecorum synodo quam 
de adorandis imaginibus Constantinopoli {obviously a blunder 
for Nicseaj feceruut, in qua scriptum habebatur ut qui imagini- 
bus sanctorum ita ut deificae Tiinitati servitium aut adora- 
tionem non impenderent anathema iudicarentur. Qui supra 
sanebissimi patres nostri omnimodis adorationem et servitium 
renuentes contempserunt atque consentientes condemnaver- 
imt ’ (canon 2 in Hardouin, iv. 904). This ascribes to the Hicene 
Council (787) exactly what that Council had rejected— the offer- 
ing to images of the adoration due to the Holy Trinity. 
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the Incarnation of the Lord^ receiving- the tradition that the 
dispensation of the fiesh is not without soul or without reason 
or imperfect, and being fully convinced that the Word of God 
was perfect before the ages and became perfect man in the 
last days for our salvation * (see Theodoret, MB v. 9). 

At Ephesus (4S1} the bishops gave as their reason 
for the approval of the letters of St. Cyril that 
they *were in no respect discordant with the 
Scriptures inspired hy God or with the faith which 
has been handed down, whicli was Hh in the 
great Gonncil hy the holy Fathers who assembled 
at Nicjea/ and, as their reason for the condemna- 
tion of Nestorius, that his teaching was ‘wholly 
alien from the faith of the Apostles and the 
gospel’ (‘Acts of Ephesus/ Act v., in Hardonin, 
i. 1505). At Chalcedon (451) the letter of St. Cyril 
of Alexandria to John of Antioch was read, con- 
taining the following passage : 

^ Concerning the Virgin Mother of God bow we both think 
and say, and concerning the manner of the Incarnation of the 
Only-Begotten Son of God, we will speak briefly, necessarily, 
not by way of addition, but as a full completion, as we have 
received from the beginning from the divine Scriptures and 
from the tradition of the holy Fathers.' 

The Tome of St. Leo, which also was read to the 
Council, appealed chiefly to the evidence of Holy 
Scripture, but likewise to the creed confessed by 
the whole body of Christians. After the Tome had 
been read, the bishops exclaimed : 

‘This is the faith of the Fathers. This is the faith of the 
Apostles. Thus do we all believe. Thus do tbe orthodox 
believe. Anathema to him who does not so believe. Peter 
has spoken thus through Leo. Thus did the Apostles teach. 
Piously and truly has Leo taught. Thus taught Cyril. Eternal 
he the memory of Cyril. Leo and Cyril taught alike. Thus 
taught Leo and Cyril. Anathema to him who does not so 
believe. This is the true faith. Thus are we, the orthodox, 
minded. This is tbe faith of the Fathers ' (‘ Acts of Chalcedon,* 
Act i., ii., in Hardouin, ii. 121, 305). 

At Constantinople (553) the bishops declared : 

‘ Being gathered together, before all things we have briefly 
confessed that we hold that faith which our Iiord Jesus Christ, 
true God, delivered to His holy Apostles, and through them to 
the holy Churches, and which the holy Fathers and doctors 
who succeeded them delivered to the peoples committed to 
their care * ; and described themselves, in their condemnation of 
heresy, as lighting *the light of knowledge from the divine 
Scriptures and the teaching of the Apostles’ (‘ Acts of Con- 
stantinople,’ 663, Coll, viii., in Hardouin, iii. 189, 194). 

The bishops at Constantinople (680-681) stated ; 

‘We have examined the synodical letter of Sophronius of 
holy memory, once patriarch of the holy city of Christ our God, 
Jerusalem ; and, as we have found it to he in harmony with 
the true faith and in accordance with the teachings of the 
Apostles and the holy approved Fathers, we have judged it to 
he orthodox and have received it as profitable to the Holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church'; described themselves as 
‘ following the five holy Ecumenical Councils and the holy and 
approved Fathers,* and as defining the faith ‘according as the 
prophets from the beginning have taught, and Jesns Christ 
Himself has instructed us, and the symbol of the holy Fathers 
has delivered to us * ; and in their letter to Pope Agatho i. said 
of their work : ‘ On us shone the grace of the all-holy Spirit, 
bestowing His power through your continual prayer, so that 
we might root out every tare and every tree that bringeth not 
forth good fruit, and commanding that they should be con- 
sumed with fire. And, agreeing in heart and tongue and hand, 
we have put forth, by the assistance of the life-giving Spirit, a 
definition most free from error and most certain, not removing 
the ancient landmarks, as it is said, which God forbid, but 
abiding by the testimonies of the holy and approved Fathers’ 
(‘ Acts of Constantinople,’ 680-681, Actsxiii., xviii., in Hardouin, 
iii. 1333, 1400, 1440). 

At Nicoea (787) the bishops define(i their work : 

* Thus the teaching of our holy Fathers is strengthened, 
that is, the tradition of the Catholic Church, which has received 
the Gospel from one end to the other. Thus we follow Paul, 
who spoke in Christ, and all the company of the dudne Apostles 
and the holy Fathers, holding fast the traditions which we have 
received ’ ; and wrote to the Empress Irene and to the Emperor 
Constantius vi. : ‘Following the traditions of the Aposbies and 
the Fathers, we are bold to speak, being of one mind in the 
concord given by the all-holy Spirit ; and being all brought 
together in one, having the tradition of the Catholic Church in 
harmony with us, we are in accord with the agreeing voices set 
forth by the six Ecumenical Councils* (‘Acts of Nicsea,* Act 
vii., in Hardouin, iv. 466, 473). 

For their great doctrinal decisions the Ecumenical 
Councils thus possess the authority of the universal , 
Church, and base their work on that tradition of 
the faith which goes back to and rests on the 
authority of our Lord Himself. A more difficult 


question arises as to the degree of their authority 
in certain other matters. Some disciplinary enact- 
ments obviously dealt with local and temporary 
circumstances, and therefore have only local and 
temporary force, as, e.g., regulations about letters 
of commendation made at Chalcedon (451) in 
canon 11 ; hut in other matters of discipline it is 
less easy to decide how far a principle is involved 
which may tend towards some degree of permanent 
authority. 

An instance may show the complexity of the problem thus 
raised. The First Ecumenical Council, acting in accordance 
with the condemnation of ‘usury’ in canon 20 of the Council 
of Elvira (305), the excommunication of ‘ministers who lend 
money for interest’ in canon 12 of the Council of Arles (314), 
and the regulation in the forty-fourth Apostolical Canon, that 
‘a bishop, priest, or deacon, who seeks interest from those who 
owe him money must either cease from the practice or be 
deposed,’ enacted that : ‘Since many who are in the list of the 
clergy, moved by covetousness and the spirit of gain, have 
forgotten the divine word which says, “ He hath not given his 
money upon interest,” and lend and require one per cent per 
month, the holy and great Council declares that, if any one 
after this decree be found to be receiving interest ... he shall 
be deposed from the clerical ofiice and his name shall he struck 
oS toe list’ (canon 17); and this canon passed into the ordinary 
law of both East and West, and became part of the Corpus 
iiiris canordci iBe&retum, i. xlvii. 2, ii. xiv. 4 (8)). This canon 
differs markedly, on toe one hand, from doctrinal decisions 
concerning central truth ; and, on the other hand, from regu- 
lations of merely local and temporary import. 

10, The work of the Seven Ecumenical Coun- 
cils.— It has already been indicated that the 
Ecumenical Councils dealt with matters of very 
varying character and importance, some doctrinal, 
others disciplinary. 

(1) Their ^eat work was in regard to the 
fheolog'^ of the Incarnation, — (a) By the accept- 
ance of the Nicene Creed, and in particular of the 
phrase iu it * of the same essence as the Father ’ 
(6/xoot^<rios Tcp Harpljj the FIRST COUNCIL OF NiCiEA 
(325) affirmed the real Deity of Christ (see CON- 
FESSIONS, in vol. iii. p. 836, and Creeds [Ecu- 
menical]). (5) The First Council of Constanti- 
nople (381) ratified the work of the Council of 
Nicaea (325) in regard to the Deity of Christ ; and 
in particular, hy its condemnation of Apollinar- 
ism — ^the heresy which maintained that our Lord 
did not possess a higher human soul or spirit — 
protec tea the completeness of Christ’s manhood ; 
see canon 1 : 

: ‘ The confession of faith of the three hundred and eighteen 

Fathers who were assembled at Nicssa in Bithynia shall not be 
abolished, but shall remain ; and every heresy shall be anathe- 
matized, especially that of toe Eunoraians or Anomaeans, the 
Arians or Eudoxians, the semi-Ariana or Pneumatomachians, 
the Sabellians, Marcellians, Photiriians, and Apollinarians.’ 

: It has been thought by some that this Council 
affirmed the longer form of the Nicene Creed, 
sometimes called the Constantinopolitan Creed 
(see Confessions, and Creeds, ut supra), {c) 
The First Council of Ephesus (431), by its 
approval of the letters of St. Cyril of Alexandria 
and its condemnation of Nestorius, affirmed the 
one Person of Christ, so that it is accurate to call 
the Blessed Virgin Mary ‘the Mother of God’ 
{B€ot6kos), and to say that ‘ God was born and died.’ 
(d) The Council of Chalcedon (451) ratified the 
work of the three earlier Councils hy its affirmation 
of the Deity, complete manhood, and one Person 
of Christ, and by its acceptance of the original 
Nicene Creed and the Constantinopolitan Creed 
(see Confessions, and Creeds) ; and declared also 
the distinctness and permanent reality of Christ’s 
two natures of Deity and manhood ij accepting 
the Tome of St. Leo and hy acknowledging 

I ‘two natures, without confusion, without change, without 
rending, without separation, while the distinction of the 
natures is in no way destroyed because of the union, but rather 
the peculiarity of each nature is preserved and concurs into 
one Person and one Hypostasis* (Act v., in Hardonin, ii. 
453-456). 

{e) The Second Council of Constantinople 
(563), by its condemnation of the ‘ Three Chapters ’ 
— that is (1) the person and writings of Theodore 
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of Mopsuestia, (2) tlie writings of Theodoret in 
defence of Nesfcorms and against St. Cyril of 
Alexandria and the Council of Ephesus (431), and 
(3) the letter of Ibas to Maris— rejected anew the 
Nestorian heresy and affirmed the doctrine of the 
one Person of Christ. The words of the sentence 
of the Council are : 

‘We receive the four holy Councils, that is, of Nictea, of ; 
Constantinople, the First of Ephesus, and of Chalcedon ; and 
we have affirmed and do affirm those truths which they defined 
in defence of the one and the same faith. We declare those , 
who do not receive these Councils to be apart from the Catholic 
Church. We condemn and anathematise, together wth all 
other heretics who have been condemned and anathematized 
by the aforesaid four holy Councils and by the Holy Catholic 
and Apostolic Church, Theodore who was Bishop of Mopsuestia 
and Ms wicked writings, and the wicked writings of Theodoret 
against the right faith and ag:amst the twelve chapters of the 
holy Cyril and against the First Council of Ephesus, and his 
writings in defence of Theodore and Nestorius. Moreover, we 
anathematize also the wicked letter which Ibas is said to have 
written to Maris the Persian, which denies that God the Word 
was incarnate of the holy Mother of God and ever Virgin Mary, 
and so was made man’;(‘'^<5ts of Constantinople,’ 663, Coll. vHi., 
in Hardouin, iii. 193, 194 ; cf. Evagrius, EB iv. 38). 

{/) The Third Council of Constantinople 
(680^681) condemned the Monothelite heresy, ac- 
cording to which there is only one will in CJhrist, 
and affirmed the reality of His human, will as well 
as of His Divine will. After declaring their ad- 
herence to the Councils of Hiesea (325), Constanti- 
nople (381), Ephesus (431), Chalcedon (451), and 
Constantinople (553), and after reciting the original 
Nicene Creed and the enlarged Nicene or Constan- 
tinopolitan Creed (see Confessions, and Creeds, 

supra) f the bishops said : 

‘This holy and orthodox creed of the Divine grace was in 
itself enough for the complete knowledge and oonfirmation of 
the orthodox faith ; but since the author of evil has never 
ceased to find a serpent to help him, and thereby to diffuse his 
deadly poison among the human race, and so to find fit 
instruments to accomplish his will—we mean Theodoret, who 
was Bishop of Pharan; Sergius, Pyrrhus, Paul, Peter, who 
were bishops of this royal city ; also Honorius, who was Pope 
of old Borne ; and Gyrus, who held the bishopric of Alexandria ; 
also Macarius, who was recently in charge of Antioch, and his 
disciple, Stephen— he did not fail to bring through them 
scandalous errors on the whole Church by disseminating in new 
fashion among the orthcxiox people the heresy of the one will 
and one operation in the two natures of the one Christ our 
true God, one Person of the Holy Trinity, ... the heresy 
wMch serves to take away the fullness of the Incarnation of 
the one Lord Jesus Christ our God by means of a crafty notion, 
and which impiously brings in the idea of His rationally 
quickened fiesh as being without will and operation. ... In 
like manner, following the teacMng of the holy Fathers, we 
proclaim two natural wills (eeXija-ei^ vrot OeXijfxara) in Him, and 
two natural operations, without division, without chcange, \rith- 
out severance, without confusion, and two natural wills not 
opposed to one another~God forbid— as the wicked heretics 
said, but his human will following, and not resisting or op- 
posing, but rather subject to His divine and almighty will’ 

Acts of Constantinople,* 680-681, Act xviii., in Hardouin, iii. 
1395-1400). 

{g} The Second Council of Nic^ea (787) dealt 
with the contentions of the Iconoclasts that Christ 
might not be represented in a material form 
because of the infinity of the Godhead, or, as the 
more moderate members of the party taught, that 
the representations of Him might not be venerated. 
In view of these contentions, the Council affirmed 
the teaching of the six earlier Ecumenical Councils, 
and proceeded to declare that the material re- 
presentations of our Lord were the visible signs 
of the parity of the Incarnation, and that the 
veneration of these and of the images of the 
saints— which was to be distinguished from the 
adoration due to God alone— rifted the thoughts of 
the worshippers to the realities which these visible 
things represented ; 

‘ We, holding fast in everything the decrees and acts of our 
divinely guided Fathers, proclaim them with one mouth and 
one heartj adding nothing to, taking nothing away from, the 
things which they delivered to us, but in these we are strong, 
in these we are established ; we so confess, we so teach, as the 
BIX holy Ecumenical Councils have defined and determined. 
And we believe in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of all 
things visible and invisible ; and in one Lord Jesus Christ, His 
only-begotten Son and Word, through whom all things were 
made i and in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and Life-Giver, con- ' 


substantial and co-eternal with the Father and His co-eternal 
Son— the Trinity uncreated, undivided, ipcoinprehensible, un- 
circumseribed, which wholly and alone is to be adored and 
venerated and worshipped, one Godhead, one Lordship, one 
Dominion, one Kingdom and Power, which without division is 
apportioned to the Persons, and without confusion is joined to 
the Essence. And we confess that One of the same holy and 
co-essential Trinity, our Lord Jesus Christ, the true God, in the 
last days for our salvation became flesh and was made Man, and 
by the saving dispensation of His passion and resurrection and 
ascension into heaven did save our race and set us free from 
idolatry. . . . The Lord of glory Himself, God who became 
Man, saved us and set us free from idolatry. To Him, there- 
fore, be glory ; to Him be grace ; to Him be thanksgiving ; to 
Him be praise ; to Him be maj esty. His is redemption and salva- 
tion. He alone is able to save to the uttermost. This is the 
work of no other men, wffio came from the dust. He Himself, 
through the dispensation of His incarnation, has fulfilled for us, 
on whom the ends of the world are come, the words foretold by 
the prophets. . . - And we greet the words of the Lord, and of 
the apostles, and of the prophets, by which we have been 
taught to honour and magnify, first her who is actually and 
really the Mother of God, who is above aU the heavenly powem, 
and then the holy powers of the angels, the blessed and illus- 
trious apostles, the glorious prophets, the victorious mart^crs 
who fought for Christ, the holy and God-fearing doctors, and 
all the saints ; and to seek for their intercessions, wfiiich are 
able to make us at home with God, the King of all, if we keep 
His commandments, and strive to live virtuously. We greet, 
moreover, the figure of the honourable and life-giving cross, 
and the holy relics of the saints; and we receive and greet 
and embrace the holy and venerable images, according to the 
primitive tradition of the Holy Catholic Church of God, that is, 
our Holy Fathers, w'ho both received them and determined that 
they should be in all the holy churches of God, and in every 
place of His dominion. These honourable images, as has been 
said before, we honour and greet and honourably venerate, 
namely, the image of the Incarnation of our great God and 
Saviour Jesus Christ ; and of our unstained Lady, the all-holy 
Mother of God, of whom He was pleased to become flesh, that 
He might save us and set us free from all wicked idolatry ; 
and of the holy and bodiless angels, who appeax*ed in the form 
of men to the righteous ; and the figures and images of the 
divine and far-famed apostles, the God-speaking prophets, the 
triumphant martyrs, and the saints; so that, through their 
representations, we may be led to the recollection and memory 
of them who are represented, and may attain to some share in 
; their holiness. ... In proportion as the saints are beheld by 
' their images, those who behold them are uplifted in memoiy 
! and affection of those who are represented, so as to assign to 
, these meeting and honourable veneration, not the real adora- 
‘ tion which, according to our faith, is due to the nature of God 
only ; but that to these, as to the figure of the honourable and 
life-giving cross, and to the holy Gospels, and to the other 
sacred objects, there should be brought incense and lights to 
do them honour, as has been the pious custom of men of old*' 
(‘Acts of Nicsea,* 787, Acts iv., vii„ in Hardouin, iv. 264, 
265, 466). 

(2) Of the work done by the Ecninenieal Councils 
in addition to the protection and development of 
the doctrine of the Incarnation, only a few re- 
presentative instances can be given. The decision 
in regard to the schism caused by Meletius, Bishop 
of Lycopolis, intruding into other dioceses and 
ordaining in them ; the decision about the dispute 
as to the right day for keeping Easter ; the regula- 
tion that all were to pray standing on Sundays, at 
Nicsea (325) j the assigning of the first place after 
the Bishop of Rome to the Bishop of Constanti- 
nople, at Constantinople (381) j the prohibition of 
simony and the regulations about deaconesses, at 
Chalcedon (451) — show the wide scope of the dis- 
ciplinary enactments of these councils. 

II. Other important Councils. — Illustrations of 
Councils other than the Seven Ecumenical Coun- 
cils may be placed in three groups. 

(1) The Councils held at Constantinople in S69 
ernes? ^79. —That in 869 was regarded in the West, 
and is still regarded by the Church of Rome, as 
the Eighth Ecumenical Council. Its chief work 
was the condemnation of Photius, one of the 
claimants to the See of Constantinople, who in 
866 had issued an encyclical letter in which he 
attacked the Westerns for {a) keeping Saturday as 
a fast ; (5) eating milk and cheese during part of 
Lent ; (c) not allowing married men to be priests ; 
[d] restricting confirmation to bishops ; [e] teach- 
ing the double procession of the Holy Ghost {Ep, 
i. 13, in Migne, FG cii. 721-742) ; and who in 867 
had presided at a Council at Constantinople which 
had anathematized the Pope (‘Acts of Constan- 
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tinople/ 869, in Hardouin, v. 749-1196). The 
Council held in 879 is regarded in the East as the 
Eighth Ecumenical Council. It reversed the pro- 
ceedings of the Council of 869 and acknowledged 
Ehotius. Legates of the Pope were present at it, 
and assented to its work ; but it was eventually 
repudiated by the Pope. The absence of Eastern 
acceptance oi the Council of 869 and of Western 
acceptance of the Council of 879 makes both these 
Councils to be without that universal acceptance 
which is a condition of ecumenicity. 

(2) Between the Council of Niciea (325) and the 

Council of Constantinople (381) a series of Councils 
concerning the Arlan were held. The 

most important of them were those at Antioch in 
341, with supplementary assemblies later in the 
same year and in 344, which drew up five Creeds 
which in themselves were orthodox, but which 
played into the hands of the semi-Arians by the 
use of ambiguous expressions about the Deity of 
Christ; at Sardica in 343, which defended St. 
Athanasius ; and the simidtaneous Council at 
Philippopolis, which condemned him and accepted 
the fourth of the Antiochene Creeds ; at Sirmium 
in 361, 367, and 358, which were favourable to the 
semi-Arians, and the third of which drew up a 
Creed of the same character as the Antiochene 
Creeds; at Ariminum in 359, which accepted a 
semi-Arian Creed; at Seleucia in 359, which 
accepted the same Creed as that adopted at 
Ariminum; and at Alexandria in 362, which, on 
the temporary return of St. Athanasius to his See, 
dealt with the various practical difficulties which 
had arisen through the dominance of the Arians 
during the reign of Constantins ir. 

(3) Particular Councils of special importance.^ 
(a) The Councils of Laodicea, held between 341 and 
381, of Carthage in 397 and 419, and the Quini- 
sext, or Trulian, Council of Constantinople (692) 
made regulations in regard to the books which 
might be read in church. — (6) A series of Councils 
held in the 5th cent, in Africa and Palestine and 
Italy were concerned with the Pelagian heresy. 
Witn these must be placed the highly important 
Second Council of Orange (529), which condemned 
Semi- Pelagianism, and definitely asserted the 
need of Divine grace both to lead man to choose 

f ood and to enable him to give effect to his choice ; 

ut took pains to avoid exaggerations in the 
opposite direction, by adding to the canons the 
following statement : 

* When grace has been received through baptism, all the 
baptized, by the help and co-operation of Christ, are able and 
ought to fulfil those things which pertain to the salvation of 
the soiil, if they are willing to labour faithfully. That way are 
redestined to evil by the power of God, we not only do not 
elieve, but also, if there are any who wish to believe so great ; 
an evil, we say anathema to them with all abhorrence. This 
also we healthfully confess and believe, that in every good work 
it is not we who begin and afterwards are aided by the mercy 
of God, but God Himself in the first instance inspires into us, 
without any good deserts of our own preceding, belief in Him 
and love for Him, so that we both faithfully seek for the sacra- 
ment of Baj)ti 8 m, and after Baptism are able with His help to 
fulfil those things which are pleasing to him’ (‘ Acts of Orange,’ 
629, in Hardouin, ii. 1101, 1102). 

These decisions at Orange were accepted as ex- 
pressing the general mind of the Church (see 
Pelagianism, Semi-Pelagianism),— (c) A Coun- 
cil was held at Constantinople in 543, to which 
the Fifteen Anathematisms on which are 

sometimes ascribed to the Fifth Ecumenical Coun- 
cil, probably belong. They include the anathema, 

* If any one maintains the legendary pre-existence 
of souls and the monstrous idea of restitution which 
follows from it, let him be anathema’ (see Har- 
donin, iii. 284). — (d) The Third Council of Toledo 
(589) was the occasion of the Spanish Church and 
nation repudiating their traditional Arianism, and 
accepting the Catholic faith as expressed by the 
orthodox Councils. It is of importance, in regard 
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to the history of the Creeds and to controversies 
between the East and the West, that the clause in 
the enlarged form of the Niceiie Creed was recited 
at this Council as ‘ ex Patre et Filio procedentem ’ 
(see Hardouin, iii. 472). — (e) The Quinisext, or 
Trulian, Council of Constantinople (692) re- 
affirmed^ the doctrinal declarations of the six 
Ecumenical Councils which had by that time 
been held, and added to them a series of dis- 
ciplinary canons which became a recognized part 
of the Eastern canon law. — (/) The Council of 
Frankfort (794), expressing the general mind of 
the Church, condemned the heresy of Adoptianisni, 
declaring that it ‘ ought to be utterly rooted out of 
the Church ’ (canon 1 ; see Hardouin, iv. 904, and 
cf. art. Adoftianism). Under a misapprehension, 
it rejected the decisions of the Second Council 
of Nicaea about images (see above, p. 190^ n.}. 

LiraRATmB. — J. Hardouin, ConcUiorum ColUctw Regia 
Maximdi Paris, 1716 ; N. Coleti, Sacrosancta Concilia ad 
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AdConcilia Vemto-Labbeana Supplementumf Lucca, 1748-1752, 
also Sacrorum ConcUiorum Nova et Amplissima Collectio, 
Venice, 1769ff. (new ed. Paris, 1900 ff.); C. J. Hefele, CancUien- 
gesch.i Preibui^ i. Br- 1859 ff., and other edd.; H, Leclercq, 
Miet. desconciles d^aprhs Us documents orig. par C. J. Hefele^ 
Paris, 1907 ff. [a greatly improved form of Hefele’s book, 
indispensable even for those who possess the last Germ, ed.] ; 
C. H. Turner, Eccles. Occident. Monummta luHs AntU 
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Early Church,’ in Essays in Aid of the Reform of the Church, 
ed. O. Gore, London, 1898; Canterbury Convocation Com- 
mittee, Report on the Position of the Laity, London, 1902. 

Dahwell Stone. 

COUNCILS (Christian : Medieval, 870-1400). 
— ^The Councils of this protracted period were not 
important from a doctrinal standpoint, as compared 
with the Ecumenical Councils from 325 to 869, eras 
compared with the later Councils of Trent and the 
Vatican. The dogma of Tran substantiation is the 
only dogma which was defined (at the Fourth 
Lateran, 1215) that had not been defined by one 
of the first eight Ecumenical Councils. These 
Synods are, however, of unusual value for the 
light they throw upon the clerical manners of the 
period, and the advocacy they gave to some of 
the greater social and ecclesiastical movements of 
the Middle Ages. They legislated upon the relation 
of the Church to the Empire, upon thejirerogatives 
and election of the Popes, upon Church reforms, 
especially against simony and priestly concubinage, 
upon heresy and its punishment, upon the details 
or the conduct of worship, priestly dress and 
manners, upon the crusades, upon the evils of feud 
(through the truce of God), and upon the tourna- 
ments. ^ As regards locality. Home "was all through 
the period the chief centre of Church assemblies. 
Down to 1200, few Synods, of which any account is 
preserved, were held outside Germany, France, 
Italy, and England. The imj)ortant Synod of 
Szoboles (1092) in Hungarian territory was one of 
the exceptions. After 1160 the Spanish Synods 
came into prominence on account of the regula- 
tions touching heresy and its extirpation. A not- 
able feature is that not only the Synods in Eome, 
hut many outside of it, were presided over by 
Popes in person or through their legates. Such 
were the Synods in France, Germany, and Italy, 
attended by Leo ix.. Urban ll., Innocent ll., Alex- 
ander in., Lucius in. The presence of the supreme 
head of Christendom gave to the acts of such 
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Synods a semi-Ecnmenical importanoe. The period 
witnessed seven Ecumenical Councils, the first in 
the West, and all called and presided over hy 
Popes. The decrees of some of them are of less 
importance than the legislation of some of the 
local Synods, such as the Keform Synods held 
in Eome in 1049, 1059, etc., the Synod of Cler- 
mont (1095), wiiich set the first crusade in motion, 
the Synod of Verona (1184), which took up heresy, 
and the Synod of Tours (1229), which, in addition 
to other important regulations aimed^ against 
heretics, forbade laymen to possess copies of the 
Scriptures. We shall treat the subject under five 
heads. 

I. 870-900.— The Synods of this dark age, so far 
as they are known to us, were only of temporary 
and local importance. The subjects ^ discussed ; 
were crimes against the clergy and their punish- ' 
ment, the payment of tithes, the rights of patrons 
over church livings, marriage and divorce. ^No 
new measures of Church reform or ecclesiastical 
olity were taken up. No new statements of 
octrine were made. No Synod of importance 
was held at Rome. The Synod of Tribur, near 
Mainz (895), was one of the best of them (see 
Hefele, iv. 5521}*.). It was attended by the three 

f eat German archhish^s, Hermann of Cologne, 
aito of Mainz, and Rothod of Trbves, by 19 
bishops, and many abbots. Twelve of its 68 canons 
concern marriage, which is declared valid only" 
when the parties are equals. A man having a 
concubine was expressly permitted, in addition, to 
take a wife. A man committing adultery with 
another man’s wife was forbidden to marry her, 
even if the husband died. The old Roman law 
evidently still had its influence, hut the movement 
of the Church was in the right direction, and at 
the Roman Synod (1059) under Nicolas ll. a lay- 
man was forbidden, under pain of excommunication, 
to have a wife and a concubine at the same time. 

IL 900-1050. — The 10th cent, witnessed even 
fewer Synods than the 9th (Hefele, iv. 571), and 
this, according to the canonist Hergenrother, was 
a sign of the decay of Catholic discipline [KathoL 
Kirchenrecht, 342). The Ottos and Henry III. 
had a taste for calling ^nods, regarding them- 
selves as the successors of (Constantine, Theodosius, 
Marcian, and other Roman Emperors. After the 
year 1000 there is a very noticeable increase in 
the number of Synods. Here, again, no theological 
dogma is stated which had not already been 
defined. The prerogative of the Papal Chair, 
which was to form such a conspicuous subject of 
Conciliar discussion after 1050, was not touched 
upon, except incidentally at the Synod of St. | 
B^le, near Rheims (991), where Gerbert, after- 
wards Sylvester IL, took a prominent part, and 
Archbishop Arnulf was deposed. Sylvester, on be- 
coming Pope, restored him (Hefele, iv, 637 ffi, 654; 
Loofs, Dogmengesch,\ Halle, 1906, p. 249). A 
Synod of Rome under Sylvester (998), in the spirit 
of Nicolas I., imposed a penance of eight years upon 
Robert, king of Prance, for his marriage with his 
blood-relation, Bertha; and the Archbishop of 
Tours and other prelates, who had assented to 
the incestuous relationship, were suspended. Of 
the Synods which took up the cases of individual 
Popes, the Synod of Rome (963) deposed John XII. 
and elected Leo vni. ; the Roman Synod of 964 
reinstated John xii. ; and another Roman Synod 
(964) restored Leo VIII. Otto the Great called the 
last of these Synods. The most famous of them, 
the Synod of Sutri, has a permanent interest, as 
bearing upon the relation between a Council and 
the Papacy. It was controlled by Henry nr., and 
disposed of three Popes and elected a fourth. 
Benedict ix. resigned, Sylvester III. was im- 
prisoned, and Gregory vi. deposed himself, his 


resignation being accepted by the assembled 
Fathers. Descending from the throne, he implored 
forgiveness for having usurped the supreme seat 
of Christendom by simoniacal purchase. Cle- 
ment II. was then seated. 

The Synodical legislation of 1000-1050 shows a 
great revival of interest in ecclesiastical discipline 
and order, and is characterized by three notable 
features — a strong movement towards the moral 
reform of the clergy, the check put upon feuds and 
bloodshed, and the repression of heresy. The 
Synods of Pavia (1018), presided over hy Bene- 
dict VIII., of Goslar (1019), Seligenstadt (1022), 
and Bourges (1031), busied themselves with ques- 
tions of reform, especially with the incontinence 
of the clergy. The deposition of all clerics who 
had wives or concubines was decreed, from sub- 
deaeon to bisbo^. The Synod of Seligenstadt re- 
co^ized the crying evil of excessive masses, when 
it limited a priest to three a day. The legislation 
against the deep-rooted evil of uninterrupted feud 
and blood-revenge begins with the Synod of 
Poitiers (1000). The Synod of Limoges (1031) 
threatened the interdict as punishment for such 
feud. The legislation which started in Prance 
was perfected there. The agreement of peace 
{pax Dei), dating from 1034, which required a 
cessation of warfare all the days of the week, was 
found impracticable,* and (about 1040) Synods in 
Southern Prance established the treuga Dei, the 
peace or truce of God, whereby cessation from 
bloodshed was ordered from Wednesday evening to 
Monday at sunrise, thus including the sacred days 
of the Ascension, Passion, Burial, and Resurrec- 
tion. Later Synods, as the Synod of Narbonne 
(1054) and the great Synod of Clermont (1095), 
under the presidency of Urban il., extended the 
limits of the truce to the Lenten period and other 
holy seasons of the Church year. This humane 
legislation was confirmed by the first three Ecum- 
exncal Councils of the West (1123, 1139, 1179); 
and, in putting a check upon the barbarism of 
mediseva! society, it stood probably for a more 
remarkable measure than the principle of arbitra- 
tion in international disputes which is now gaming 
recognition. The Synodal action on heresy opens 
with the Synod of Orleans (1022). There had been 
no oaU for repressive measures for hundreds of 
years, as heresy was practically unknown in 
Western Europe. It appeared again in Southern 
France and Northern Italy; and at Orleans, in the 
presence of Robert, king of Prance, and his consort, 
13 persons were burned for erroneous teachings 
and practices. This legislation was taken up by 
the Synod of Arras, Southern France (1025), which 
condemned heretics who had emigrated from Italy 
and rejected baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
despised marriage, and ‘annulled’ the Church. 
Again, at the Synod of Rheims (1049), heretics 
were condemned. This legislation was renewed 
at a later time and elaborated hy many Synods, 
culminating in the measure of the Inquisition laid 
down hy Innocent III. at the Fourth Lateran, the 
rules of the Synod of Tours, and the decrees of 
Innocent’s successors, 

III. 1050-1122,— In this, the Hiidehrandian 
period, Synods are numerous. They are a sign 
of a new age in Church history, and an indication 
of the administration of vigorous personalities. 
Their decisions had much influence on the per- 
manent policy and practice of the Latin Church. 
Hildebrand (Gregory vxi.), the most imposing 
figure of the period, lent the great weight of his 
presence at triese Synods and his confirmation 
to their enactments. Other powerful Popes who 
did the same were Leo ix., Nicolas 11., and 
Urban ix. The chief subjects legislated upon 
were the Papal prerogative as involved in the 
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ceremony of investiture, clerical concubinage, eccle- 
siastical simony, the mode of electing the Pope, 
and the crusades. The so-called Eeform Synods, 
assembling in Eome, which took up the first 
three questions, form an epoch in the history of 
the Western Church, and bear the same relation 
to the earlier periods of the Middle Ages that the 
reformatory Councils of Pisa, Constance, and 
Basel bear to their last period. The Lord^s Supper 
was the only g^uestion of a doctrinal nature to 
be discussed, being taken up in connexion with the 
dynamic theory advocated by Berengar of Tours 
(d. 1088). The doctrine of the transmutation of 
the elements was assumed, the word ‘ transubstan- 
tiation’ not being used. Through the influence 
ofLanfranc, Berengar’s views were condemned in 
Eome (1050). He failed to ^pear at the Synod of 
Vercelli (1050), over which Leo ix. presided. His 
case was subsequently taken up at several Synods, 
notably at the Eoman Synods (1059 and 1079). 
At both of these Synods he retracted his view, 
but afterwards recalled his denials, declaring that 

S had been made through fear. The 113 
>ps present at the Synod of 1059 he called 
‘wild beasts.’ The protection of Gregory vii. 
saved him. The famous law regulating Papal 
election and confining it to the cardinals was 
passed at the Eoman Synod of 1059, under the 
presidency of Nicolas ii. The law was elaborated 
by Alexander ill. at the Ecumenical Council of 
1179, and again at the second Ecumenical Council 
at Lyons (1274). 

The Eeform Synods began at the opening of the 
period in 1049. At the Eoman Synod of 1047, 
Clement ll. had already declared against simony, 
and punished some bishops who practised it. The 
Eoman Synod of 1049, under Leo ix., declared war 
in earnest against the two evils of simony and 
clerical marriage, renewed the old laws on the 
subject, and forbade to clerics, from the suh-deacon 
up to the higher orders, the exercise of religious 
functions so long as they were married or kept 
concubines. This legislation was repeated the 
same year by Synods at Eheims and Mainz, both 
presided over W Leo. Vigorous laws were also 
passed by the Koman Synods of 1059 and lOfil, 
under Nicolas n., and by the Synod of Melfi, near 
Monte Cassino (1059), presided over by the same 
Pontiff. The energy with which the canon of 
celibacy was pushed is shown by Nicolas’ despatch 
of legates to propagate the Papal views, and the 
action of the Synods of Vienne and Tours (1060) 
along the same line. Gregory vii. won for himself 
a foremost place among Papal reformers by the 
boldness with which he advocated moral reforms, 
and the suffering he was ready to undergo in their 
interest. Simony, clerical concubinage, and lay 
investiture were the three evils against which he 
waged vigorous war. At the Lenten Synod in 
Eome (1074), the first of his pontificate, he ordered 
all holding ecclesiastical offices by purchase to 
relinj^uish them, and all guilty of the crimen 
fornicationis, that is, having a wffeor a concubine, 
to desist from saying mass. To the resistance 
offered by localities and ]>ishops to the latter decree 
was added the unfavourable action of the local 
Synods of Paris and Erfurt (1074). But such 
Synodal action was as a passing cloud. Other 
Synods came to Gregory’s aid, and those held 
at Eome year by year renewed the war ; and the 
legislation condemning the marriage of the clergy 
was repeated again and again, even in far-off 
England, as at the Synods of Winchester under 
Lanfrane (1076), at London under Anselm (1102, 
1 108), and at W estminster (1138), etc. These Synods 
extended the war to the sons of priests, who were 
excluded from sticceeding to the oenefices held by 
their fathers. The Eoman Synod of 1083, the last 


under Gregory, placed in one and the same 
category the sons of priests, the sons of adul- 
terers, and all other bastards, and pronounced 
them ineligible for ordination. The difficulty met 
with in putting a stop to the marriage of clerics is 
shown by the action of the Hungarian Synod of 
Szoboles (1092), which, for the sake of peace, 

f ranted priests already married the indulgence to 
eep their wives (see Hefele, v. 204 ff, ). 

A positive prohibition of lay investiture was laid 
down by Gregory in the Lenten Synod at Eome 
( 1075). Henceforward the custom was illegal where- 
by the Emperor and princes had inducted bishops 
and abbots into their office by the gift of ring and 
staff. This right Gregory now reserved for the 
^iritual authorities, to whom it properly belonged. 
The principle was asserted at one Council after 
another, and thus the moral weight of ConcOiar 
action was added to the heroic boldness of Gregory 
in his personal struggle with Henry iv,, until the 
matter was finally settled by the Concordat of 
Worms (1122). 

Synods undertook an easy task when they 
began to urge Western Christendom to endeavour 
to rescue Jerusalem and the other sacred sites 
from the gi-asp of the infidel. The spirit of 
chivalry, as well as the impulse of piety, was 
touched when the appeal was made to assert by 
arms the right of the Church to the localities 
where the Eedeemer was born, had died, and lay 
in the grave for tiiree days. The subject was 
first brought to the attention of a Council at 
the Synod of Piacenza (1095), when an embassy 
appeared from the Emperor Alexins calling for 
aid against the encroachments of the Turk upon 
the Eastern Empire, At the Council of Clermont 
(1095), presided over by Urban ii., the first crusade 
was determined upon. Urban’s address, picturing 
the distress of Jerusalem, fired the heart of the 
large assembly with such enthusiasm, that the cry 
arose, ‘God wills it, God wills it,’ and multitudes 
took the cross. More effective sermon was never 
preached, and at once throughout Central Europe 
was heard the noise of preparation for the main 
army which was to start under Godfrey, and the 
preliminary swarms under Peter the Hermit, 
waiter the Penniless, etc. See Crusades. 

IV. 1X22 -1400 (the Ecumenical Councils). — 
This period of 280 years is marked by seven 
Ecumenical Councils, a gi’eat increase in the 
number of local Synods, and their spread over all 
Western Europe. They were called forth by the 
crusades, the spread of heresy, the conflicts of 
the Pox>es with the Emperors, the evils in the 
Church which called for reformation, and other 
considerations. The inclination of the Popes to 
strengthen their hands and carry out their plans 
through the action of Synods continued to be a 
marked feature of the Papal policy, as it had been 
in the Hiidebrandian age. The greatest of the 
Popes — ^Alexander ni., Innocent ill., Gregory ix., 
and Innocent IV. — summoned Synods and laid 
their projects before them. The Ecumenical 
Councils were called by Popes, and the secular 
prince had nothing to do with their being 
summoned. Thus the theo:^ of the ancient 
Church was set aside (see Dollinger-Friedrich, Das 
Fapstthumj 88 ff.). The Papal ratification gave 
authority to their decrees, and the first canon of 
the First Lateran runs : ‘ Auctoritate sedis apost. 
prohibemus,’ etc. It is true that the approbation 
of the assembled prelates is sometimes mentioned, 
and it was assnm^ that it was given. The formula 
ran: ‘Sacro approhante ooncilio,’ or ‘Sacro 
praesente concilio.^ So the Fourth Lateran. The 
seven General Councils were as follows : — 

(1) TM First Lateran (1123), so called from 
having met in the Lateran Church in Eome, was 
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— following the counting of tlie Latins— -the 9th 
Ecumenical Council, or the next in the list after 
the Council of Constantinople (869). It was called 
hy Calixtus IL, and had for its principal object the 
ratification of the Concordat of Worms, known 
also as the Factum Ccdixtimmi, By that pact the 
Church reserved to itself the exclusive right of 
investing bishops with the ring and the crozier, 
and of inducting them into the spiritual functions 
of their sees, while the temporal prince retained 
the right of inducting them into the temporalities 
and of being present at the elections. Our reports 
of the First Lateran vary in giving the number of 
attending bishops and abbots as 300-997. It was 
the first Ecumenical Council to enjoin clerical 
celibacy. Following the example of Urban ii. at 
Clermont, it granted indulgence of sins to all 
participating in the crusades, and, in addition, it 
took their relatives and their goods under the 
special protection of the Church. 

(2) TJie Second Lateran^ or 10th Ecumenical 
(1139), was opened with an address by Innocent 
IL, witnessed the close of the disastrous Papal 
schism which had distracted the Church for nine 
years, and pronounced against the heresy of Arnold 
of Brescia (see Otto of Freising, de gestis Fredericiy 
ii 20). It also condemned simony, priestly concu- 
binage, and tbe ministration of the sons of priests, 
and introduced a new element in forbidding, for a 
term of years, tournaments. Like the First Laterau 
and the Third Lateran, it enjoined the truce of 
God. 

(3) The Third Lateran, or 11th Ecumenical 
(1179), was summoned and presided over by Alex- 
ander ni. 287 or, according to other reports, 300 
or 396 bishops were present, besides many abbots 
and other clergy. It celebrated the establishment 
of peace between the Papacy and Frederick 
Barbarossa. It made some additions to the rules 
for electing a Pope. Falling back on the 12th 
canon of the Second Lateran, it legislated against 
heretics, especially the Cathari and Patarini, and 
ordered separate burial-places and churches for 
lepers. 

(4) The Fourth Lateran, or 12fch Ecumenical 
(1215), was, with the Council of Constance, the 
most important ecclesiastical assembly of the 
Middle Ages, and one of the most eventful in all 
Church history. Its two chief acts were the 
declaration of Transubstantiation as a dogma of 
the Church, and the establishment of the Inquisi- 
tion. The Council was called by Innocent IIL, 
and attended by 412 bishops, 800 abbots, the 
representatives of many absent prelates, also the 
representatives of tbe Emperor Frederick il., the 
Latin Emperor of Constantinople, the kings of 
England, France, Aragon, Hungary, and Jerusalem, 
and other crowned heads. The Latin patriarchs 
of the East were also there. The sessions were 
opened with a sermon by the Pope on Lk 22^® 
‘With desire I have desired to eat this passover 
with you.* In his letter of convocation, Innocent 
had announced as the objects of the Council: 
measures for the re-conquest of Jerusalem and the 
betterment of tbe Church. The business was 
issued by the Pope, and free discussion in his 
Imperial presence was not to be thought of. The 
doctrine of the Eucharist was discussed for the 
first time at a General Council, and the assembly 
made tlie formal declaration that Christ’s body 
and blood are truly contained in tbe Sacrament of 
the Altar under the forms of bread and wine, the 
bread being transuhstantiated into the body and 
the wine into the blood (Mansi, xxii. 982; Mirbt, 
QuelUn, 133). The formal adoption of the Inquisi- 
tion by the Council introduced its harsh and 
un-Christian measures into the body of the 
discipline of the Latin Church. The Synods of 


Verona (1184), Avignon (1209), and Montpellier 
(1215) had already taken definite action, but these 
were local assemblies, although the first was under 
the presidency of a Pope. The Inquisition, thus 
established by the highest authority of the Church, 
—for both Pope and Ecumenical Council ratified it, 
— was intended to crush freedom of thought wher- 
ever the Catholic Church went, and deliberately 
commended those measures of the civil power 
which resulted in terfs of thousands being brought 
to the stake for errors of opinion. The third canon 
calls heresy heretica foeditas, and not only sum- 
moned all bishops to search out and punish heretics 
with ecclesiastical penalties, but required rulers, 
upon pain of excommunication, to clear their 
realms of heresy by the use of the sword. More 
especially was the decree launched against the 
Aibigenses ; and tbe Catholics who girded them- 
selves with the sword for the reduction of that 
people to the faith were promised the same indul- 
gence that was offered to those who took part in 
the crusades against the Saracen (Mansi, xxii. 
986 fif. ; Mirht, Quellen, 133 If.)* The Council also 
approved Innocent’s proposed crusade, which was 
fixed to start in June 1217. The Pope promised 
as his own contribution a vessel for the crusaders 
from Eome aiid its vicinity, and £30,000 in money. 
The indulgence for sins was extended to those who 
contributed to the expenses of the enterprise, as 
well as to those who went to the East. The speedy 
death of Innocent deprived it of his powerful 
support, and, in spite of the efforts of his two 
successors, Honorius ill. and Gregory ix., it was 
never realized, unless the bizaiTe expedition of 
Frederick ll. in 1229 be regarded in that light. 
To these decisions of greater moment were added 
a series of acts of a moral and ecclesiastical nature, 
which would of themselves render the Fourth 
Lateran one of the notable Councils in the history 
of the Church. The further establishment of 
monastic orders was forbidden— a canon repeated 
with an important modification at the second 
General Council of Lyons (1274). The Jews and 
Saracens were ordered to wear a different dress 
from the Christians, lest unawares there might 
be carnal intercourse between them, and the Jews 
were forbidden to appear out of doors during 
Passion week, and excluded from public office. 
Tournaments were forbidden for three years, on 
the ground that they would interfere with the 
crusade. This rule was repeated at the Ecumenical 
Council of Lyons (1245). 

(6) The First Council of Lyons, or the 13th 
Ecumenical (1245), was called by Innocent iv., 
who had fled from Home to escape Frederick il. 
It took the place of the Council called by Gregory 
IX., whose assemblage had been prevented by the 
violent action of Frederick and his son Enzio. 
Innocent, in his opening address, called attention 
to five wounds of the Church, namely, the low 
estate of the clergy, the distressed condition of 
Jerusalem, the Greek schism, the menace of the 
Tatars in Eastern Europe, and the persecution of 
the Church by Frederick II. The last was the 
greatest and most painful wound of all, and itself 
justified the assembly. With the assent of the 
Council, Innocent formally deposed Frederick from 
his throne. No ecclesiastical Synod before or since 
has taken such ominous action against an exalted 
monarch. Frederick was unequal to the contest, 
and died, defeated (1250). 

(6) The Second Council of Lyons, or the i4th 
Ecumenical (1274), was summoned by Gregory X., 
and attended by 500 bishops, 70 abbots, and 1000 
other ecclesiastics. Gregory opened the proceed- 
ings with an address on Lk 22^®, the text which 
Innocent m. had used in 1215. The main topic 
was the re-union of Christendom. The Greek 
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CIiTirch was represented by Imperial delegates— 
Germanus, patriarcli of Constantinople, the arch- 
bishop of Nicsea, and other bishops. The Emperor 
through his representatives announced his acce^pt- 
ance of the double procession of the Holy Spirit, 
and the primacy of the Apostolic see. The Apostles’ 
Creed was sung in Latin, and then in Greek. A 
termination of the Schism seemed to be at hand, 
but the articles of agreement, when they became 
known in the East, were rejected, and the Council 
proved a failure at its historic point. 

(7) The Cotmcil of Vienmy or the 15th Ecumenical 
(October 16, 1311 -May 6, 1312), was called by 
Clement V., the first of the Avignon Popes, at the 
demand of Philip the Fair of France. The reports 
of the Council are unsatisfactory, but among the 
chief objects of business were the abolition of the 
order of the Knights Templar, the establishment of 
peace between the two contending wings in the 
Franciscan order, and the condemnation of Boniface 
VIII. as a heretic. The condemnation of Boniface, 
which Philip had strenuously demanded, was, after 
much discussion, set aside, in view, it is supposed, 
of Clement’s concession to the French sovereign 
that the Templars should be destroyed. 

V. 1122 - 1400 (important local Synods), — Speak- 
ing in a general way, the local Synods of this 
period derive their chief importance from their 
regulations concerning the detection and punish- 
ment of heresy. They throw much light upon the 
religious conditions and clerical manners of the 
period. After the Council of Vienne, and until 
the close of the 14th century, Synods no longer 
had the importance they had had before. This 
was due to the distracted condition of Western 
Christendom, resulting from the exile of the 
Papacy to Avignon, to the growing tendency to 
freedom of thought and expression, as manifested 
by Dante and by the publicists in the age of 
Boniface viil., and the increasing tendency, since 
Boniface viil., to autocratic Papal government 
through bulls. Among the more important of the 
local Synods were the following : — (1) Toulouse 
(1119), which passed important legislation against 
heretics, (2) Tours ( 1 163), attended by 17 cardinals, 
124 bishops, and 414 abbots. “ Alexander III. 
presided in person, Thomas k Beeket, whose 
difficulties had begun, was present. The Synod’s 
regulations against heresy are of historical im- 
portance. (3) The CouneU of Clarendon (1164), a 
mixed council of laymen and bishops, passed the 
famous Clarendon Constitutions, which struck at 
the root of ecclesiastical arrogance as represented 
by such prelates as Thomas k Beeket, and led 
to his flight from England. (4) Verona (1164), 
presided over by Lucius ni., passed a lengthy and 
notable decree concerning the trial and punishment 
of heretics. It makes the first Conciliar mention | 
of the paumres de Lugduno, or Waldenses. Walter , 
Map, the English lUUratetir, was present, and has | 
left us an interesting account of the examination ' 
and appearance of the humble Waldensian repre- ' 
sentatives. Impenitent heretics were turned over 
to the worldly authority, and magistrates and 

E rinces were ordered to aid bishops in spying out 
eretics and bringing them to trial, on pain of 
excommunication. (5) The Synod of Tr^ms (1227) 
has a place of importance on account of its canons 
which hear upon the administration of the 
sacraments (see Hefele, V. 944--55). (6) Toulouse 
(1229), presided over by the Papal legate, celebrated 
the close of the bloody crusades against the 
Albigenses, prescribed the final punishment of the 
house of Toulouse, and passed notable canons for 
the punishment of heretics, its 14th canon for- 
bidding laymen to have in their possession the Old 
and 35Iew Testaments in the original or in trans- 
lation. The laity — men and women — were ordered 


I to attend the Communion three times a year, and 
! to visit the confessional the same number of times, 
upon^pain of being suspected of lieresy. Toulouse 
was in the centre of the tenitory most infected 
with heresy. There the Papal inquisitors were 
most active in the 13th century, and many Synods 
in that region and in Spain— at Beziers, Tarragona, 
Nar bonne, AIM, etc, — repeat the rules for the 
detection and punishment of the unfortunate 
victims of the Inquisition. When, in a later 
century, persecutions for witchcraft were carried 
on, it was a Papal bull— the bull of Innocent vill.— 
and a book— the Malleus wMch 

encouraged that awful movement, rather than the 
acts of Synods. 
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COUNCILS (Christian: Modern, 1400-1910).— 
It will be convenient to deal with the Councils of 
this period under four separate heads. Supremely 
important as were the dogmatic pronouncements 
both of Trent and of the Vatican, they were them- 
selves the utterances of two dissimilar assemblies, 
deliberating under the stress of quite different 
combinations of circumstances, and animated by 
a notably different spirit. On the other hand, the 
ecclesiastico-political influences at work in the 
early part of the 15th cent., owing to the Great 
Schism, were absolutely unique in the history of 
Christianity, while, from the outset of this period, 
the high relief and importance given to General 
Councils (owing to the gravity of the crisis and 
the desperate nature of the evils, which only an 
Ecumenical assembly could remedy) tended to 
throw altogether into the background the decrees 
of diocesan and provincial Synods, and to rob 
them of all dogmatic character and influence. We 
have, then, for our four divisions i — (1) The Coun- 
cils of Pisa, of Constance, and of Basel-Ferrara- 
Florence, all of which were held under the shadow 
of the religious anarchy created by the Great 
Schism of the West, and in all of which the posi- 
tion and power of a concilium generale in itself was 
a question of primal importance. (2) Trent, the 
great Reformation Council, in respect of which 
the Fifth Lateran may be regarefed as an in- 
effective preliminary, overshadowed by the really 
important work which the Papal legates and the 
Fathers of Trent, in spite of disheartening political 
obstacles, carried steadfastly to a conclusion. (3) 
The Council of the Vatican, giving expression to 
that recognition of the Papal magisterium and 
that acquiescence in the policy of centralization 
which three centuries of peace, organization, and 
discipline had bred in the hearts of the more pious, 
if not always the more learned, representatives of 
the Roman obedience. (4) We also require to give 
some brief consideration to the local Synods which, 
in these last four centuries, have done little more 
than popularize the great principles of dogma and 
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discipline laid down at Trent. To tlie influence of 
these Synods as a whole is also largely due the 
extension of those anti-Gallican tendencies which 
eventually took formal and articulate shape in the 
definitions of the Vatican. 

, ; I.,: Gounciis of' Pisa, Constance, Basel-Ferrara- 
F!orence.'~-'(l) Council of Pfm.— The one out- 
standing fact in the religious situation at the 
beginning of the I5th cent, was the division of 
Christendom owing to the Schism. All attempts 
to bring about an accommodation between the 
rival Popes, Gregory xii. and Benedict xin., had 
hitherto proved abortive. The situation was in- 
tolerable, and patience was becoming exhausted. 
Finally, in July 1408, cardinals belonging to both 
Papal courts met at Livorno and proposed as a 
solution the via concilii generalis utrmsque obedi^ 
enticBf appointing 25 March 1409 for the meeting 
of such an assembly. The appeal evoked con- 
siderable response. At its maximum the attend- 
ance numbered from 22 to 24 cardinals, 80 bishops, 
87 abbots, etc., while 102 bishops unable to attend 
in person sent pi'ocurators. In its eighth session 
(18 May) the Council proclaimed itself ecumenical 
and canonically convoked. On 5 June it deposed 
both the reigning Popes as notoriously guilty of 
schism and heresy, and empowered the cardinals 
then at Pisa to elect a neAV Pope in their place. ! 
The choice fell npon Peter Philar^, Archbishop 
of Milan (Alexander v. ). But, as neither Benedict 
XIII, nor Gregory Xll. was willing to submit, the 
only immediate result was that there were now 
three claimants to the Papacy instead of two. As 
for the second avowed purpose of convening the 
assembly at Pisa (the causa reformafionis), it 
was agreed that a more careful preparation oJf 
measures of reform was necessary than could then 
be attempted. Any such projects must, therefoi'e, 
be left for the consideration of another Council 
to meet in three years’ time. Accordingly, on 
7 Aug. 1409, the new Pope dissolved the assembly. 

It has been the custom to speak of the Council of Pisa with 
scant respect as a foolish expedient, foredoomed to failure, 
which only added to the divisions of Christendom. Moreover, 
on the ground that it was not summoned by a legitimate Pope, 
or by the whole Church, or generally acknowledged, it has not 
usu^Iy been allowed, except by avowed Gallicans, to rank 
among the Ecumenical Councils (of. e.g, Hefele-Leclercq, Con- 
cifes, 1907 flf,, i. 89) ; but a much more favourable view of its 
aims and its results has recently found acceptance (see esp. 
Bliemetzrieder, Das GeneralkonzU, 300-339). In any case, the 
assembly at Pisa certainly did much to pave the way for the 
solution ultimately reached. 

(2) Council of Constance . — Alexander y., the 
Pope elected at Pisa, died within a year of his 
election, when he was succeeded by John xXIli. 
(Baldassare Cossa), who, though not the monster 
of depravity his enemies have depicted, was cer- 
tainly nnworthy of his high position, and was him- 
self the cause of scandal rather than a promoter 
of reform. Nothing in John’s behaviour seemed 
to promise an end of the Schism, and so, after an 
abortive Conncil at Rome (1412), which mainly 
occupied itself with Wyclifs writings, Sigismund, 
king of the Romans, put pressure on John and 
forced him to summon a Council to meet at Con- 
stance on 1 Nov, 1414. Under Sigismnnd's patron- 
age, a vast and rather motley assembly gathered 
there, %vith the triple object (1) of defining the 
true doctrine of the Church with regard to the 
teaching of Wyclif and Hus {causa fldei ) ; (2) of 
putting an end to the Schism [causa unionis) ; and 
(3) of reforming the Church alike in its head and 
in its members {causa reformationis). In respect 
of the first object a long series of propositions was 
extracted from the 'writings of Wyclif and his 
Bohemian followers, and these were unanimously 
condemned. On the question of Communion in 
one kind the Council drafted a detailed decree, in 
which the custom of the Church was approved, 
that the Bacrament of the Eucharist ' should be 


received by those who consecrated it under both 
kinds, and by the laity only under one,’ seeing 
that ‘ it must be most firmly held that the Body 
and Blood of Christ are contained entire both 
under the species of bread and under the species 
of wine.’ 

In the 15th session of the Council (6 July 1415), 
Hus, who, in spite of his safe-conduct from King 
Sigismund, had been kept in close confinement 
for several months previously, was, after his re- 
fusal to retract his errors, solemnly degraded from 
the priesthood and bnrnt at the stake. No special 
pleading can palliate this breach of faith, whether 
the main responsibility falls upon Sigismund per- 
sonally or upon the ecclesiastics of the Council 
(see Wylie, The Couficil of Constance to the Death 
(fJohnldusf ^ 

Meanwhile, as regards the healing of the Schism, 
the path of the Council had not been so easy. In 
spite of John’s favoured position as the convoker 
of the assembly under the protection of Sigismund, 
men were not slow to declare that a settlement 
could be reached only by the resignation of all 
three Popes. To destroy the numerical preponder- 
ance of the Italian bishops a plan was adopted 
of voting by nations (Italian, German, French, 
English, and, at a later date, also Spanish) to the 
exclusion, in the general sessions, of the system 
previously adhered to, which based the decision 
upon the simple majority of voices. The outcry 
against Pope John made itself more insistently 
heard, and on 20 March 1415 he fled from the city. 

; Despite the desertion of its official president, the 
Council, at the instigation primarily of Zabarella, 
d’Ailly, and Gerson, passed the famous ‘ Decrees 
of Constance,’ declaring itself to he ecumenical 
and lawfully convened ; asserting the claim of a 
General Council, in so far as it holds its jurisdic- 
tion immediately from God, to the obedience of 
all men, even though of Papal dignity ; and 
finally proclaiming that contumacious resistance 
to its authority was a crime legally deserving of 
punishment, and involving, it might be, the guilt 
of schism or heresy. The formal deposition of 
John, on the grounds of simony, immorality, and 
the fostering of schism, followed shortly after- 
wards. Gregory xii. resigned, and Benedict xill., 
after he had been forsaken by the Kingof Arragon, 
was also deposed (26 July 1417). Finally, Odo 
Colonna (Martin v.) was elected Pope (11 Nov. 
1417) by 23 cardinals and 30 deputies— six from 
each of the five nations— -thus at last ending the 
ScMsm. 

A few spasmodic attempts at reform were also 
made before the Council dispersed. Serious difler- 
ences of opinion among the * nations ’—the Italian 
bishops, for example, favouring the Papal claim 
to Provisors— led to the decision that, while cer- 
tain general decrees should he passed upon matters 
as to which all were agreed, the Pope should be 
left free on the contested points to arrange Con- 
cordats with the difierent nations separately. The 
periodical convening of General Councils was also 
determined upon, the first to be held at Pavia in 
1423; and on 22 April 1418, Martin V. dissolved 
the assembly. 

The ecumenicity of the Council of Constance is a subject of 
much debate. No one, practically speaking, denies that char- 
acter to the Council after the election of Martin v. Again, the 
doctrinal decrees condemning Wyclif and Hus are certainly 
covered by the declaration of Martin v. in the last session, that 
he desired to maintain and to ratify the decrees, ‘ in matters of 
faith,* -which had been determined by the assembled Fathers 
coneiliariter. But the decrees maintaining the superiority of a 
General Council over the Pope were not, so it is held, arrived 
at concilmiriter bxit rather tumultuariter. In any case, Martin’s 
language obviously suggests that he did not approve the de- 
crees of Constance en bloo, while, if he excepted anything from 
his sanction, it must have been the bold, and up to that time 
almost unheard of, pretension to exalt conciliar authority at 
the expense of the Papacy, which in 1682 became the foun<^- 
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tion of the famous Galilean Articles (see, Hefele-Leclercq, 
Gomiles, i. &9^72,). By no Roman theologian of the present 
day is the ecumenicity of the Oouncii of Constance admitted 
without reservation. 

(3) Comicil of BasehFemmc-Florence. — In ac- 
cordance with tlie provisions of Constance, Martin 
V. was bound to convoke a Council at Pavia in 
1423 ; this was done, but the small attendance, 
the transference to Siena on account of plague, 
and other causes, furnished a reasonable pretext 
for dissolving the assembly altogether^ in May 
1424. Deference, however, was still paid to the 
agreement arrived at in Constance regardingthe 
periodical recurrence of Councils, and Basel was 
selected for the next meeting in 1431. Martin V. 
died before the day appointed, and Eugenius iv,, 
who succeeded him, looking with apprehension at 
the spirit which had already manifested itself in 
the handful of delegates present at Basel— a spirit 
which still persisted in treating the Pope as only 
the cajput ministm'iale ecclesice—^QoidLedi to dissolve 
the Council even before the end of 1431. A period ; 
of great distraction followed. Eugenius, who had 
to some extent been misinformea regarding the 
condition of affairs at Basel, and who was also, no 
doubt; honestly influenced by the desire to facili- 
tate the re union of the Greeks by summoning a 
Council in some, to them more accessible, town in 
Italy, was eventually constrained, by the deter- 
mination of the prelates at Basel and* the political 
support accorded them, to set aside his bull of dis- 
solution and to suffer the Council to proceed. 
Meanwhile the assembly had explicitly renewed 
the decrees of Constance asserting the supremacy 
of a General Council over the Pope, and denying 
to the Pope the right of dissolution without the 
consent of the Council itself. Notwithstanding 
this, Eugenius found himself compelled to pro- 
nounce {decernimus et dmlaramm) the continuity 
of the Council of Basel as a legitimately consti- 
tuted assembly from the beginning, to declare 
pure et simpliciter that it was in the enjoyment 
of his favour, and to annul {cassamusy revocamusy 
etc.) whatever he himself had attempted *to its 
prejudice or against its authority.’ 

During the period which followed, beginning 
. with the 16th session (5 Feb. 1434), the assembly 
passed many useful decrees of reformation, but, 
by its almost entire abolition of annates and 
reservations, it bore very hardly upon the financial 
resources of the Holy See. 

With regard to some dogmatic points in the 
proposed re-union with the Greeks there was 
inrther friction between Pope and Council, and 
the unstable peace was at length entirely wrecked 
over the question of the locality to which the Ori- 
entals should he invited for the discussion of their 
differences. On this point Eugenius stood firm, 
and when, on 18 Sept. 1437, he convened a Ee-union 
Council to meet at Bferrara, Christendom at large 
gave him its support in the long run. The remnant 
of the Basel assembly, after defining, on 17 Sept. 
1439, the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception 
of the Blessed Virgin (Mansi, xxix. 184), proceeded, 
under the leadership of Card. Lewis Aleman, first 
to suspend and then to depose Eugenius ; and 
on 6 Nov. 1439 they elected a new anti-Pope, 
Felix V. But the common sense of Europe re- 
volted against this renewal of the Schism. The 
handful of prelates at Basel were gradually de- 
serted by their supporters. In 1448 they were 
banished’ from the city, migrated to Lausanne, 
and eventually, in 1449, made their submission to 
Nicholas V. 

Meanwhile, at Ferrara, whence in Jan. 1439 the 
assembly, for sanitary reasons, was transferred to 
Florence, a conspicuously representative deputa- 
tion of the Greeks, headed by Joseph n., Patriarch 


of Constantinopie, and the Emperor John Palmo- 
logus, had gathered for the Ee-union Council, 
influenced mainly, no doubt, by the hope of in- 
ducing a united Christendom to make coininon 
cause in resisting the Turks. The path of con- 
ciliation was a very thorny one, but eventually 
the Filioqm difficulty was broached, and in the 
end the Western doctrine was accepted by all the - 
Greek representatives save Marcus Eugenicus of 
Ephesus. Agreement was also arrived at con- 
cerning the use of unleavened bread, the *epi- 
clesis’ question in the liturgy, the doctrine of 
purgatory, and, with more difficulty, the Eomah 
primacy. Most, but not quite all, of the matters 
discussed were enshrined in a Papal bull 
cceli {% July 1439), which informed the world that 
the decree of union had received the signature of 
the Greek representatives. 

Though the main object of the Ee-union Council 
had thus, for the time being, been attained, it 
continued to sit on, probably as a counterpoise 
to the sehismatical assembly at Basel. Several 
other Eastern Churches — the Armenians (autumn 
of 1439), the Jacobites (1442), and, after the sessions 
of the Council had been transferred to theLateran, 
the Syrian church of Mesopotamia (1444), and 
certain Maronites and Nestorian Chaldmans (1445) 
— sent in their submission. The conspectus of 
doctrine, however, in the respective decrees of 
union, notably the decretum nro Armenis and the 
decretum pro Jacohitis (Denzinger-Bannwart, 
Enchiridion ByrnholorimiF y Freiburg, 1908, nos. 
695-715), though very important as an indication 
of theological opinion, is not usually regarded as 
an infallible pronouncement, being considered as 
aiming rather at disciplinary instruction than at 
definition of dogma. 

The question of the ecumenicity of the decrees of Basel- 
Ferrara-FIorence has been much discussed, and the theo- 
logians of the extreme QalHcan school in the 17th and 18th 
centuries habitually maintained that the anti-Papal edicts of 
Basel, like those of Constance, were to be regarded as the duly 
authorized exi^ression of the voice of the Church assembled in 
General Oouncii. At present the more received view asserts 
that, while the sessions at Ferrara-Florence may be regarded 
as ecumenical, those at Basel can claim ecumenicity only for 
the decrees passed before 1437 and concerned with the sup- 
pression of heresy, the peace of Christendom, and the reform 
of the Church. The Papal approval necessary for their validity 
cannot be considered to have extended to any other matter 
(see Hefele-Leclercq, ConciUs^ i. 80-86, and Baudrillart in Diet* 
TUol. Gath* ii. [1905] 126-128). 

2. The Council of Reform (Council of Trent). — 

The extravagant pretensions of the Councils of 
Constance and Basel had had disastrous results. 
The hope of reform in the Church was almost 
crushed, for the very mention of the word ‘ Council ’ 
awakened resentment and mistrust. Still the ener- 
getic protests of such men as Savonarola and Geiler 
of Kaisersberg kept the idea alive, and, when the 
friction between Julius li. and Louis xii. induced 
the latter to threaten the Pope with a General 
Council and to oi'ganize the sehismatical assembly 
at Pisa (1511), the need of reform was put forward 
as a rallying cry.^ Julius responded by anathema- 
tizing the coneiliahulum and its authors, but at 
the same time he convoked a Council himself, the 
Fifth Lateran (1512), generally reckoned the 18th 
General Council. It was not numerously attended, 
and, though it was prolonged by Leo X. until 
1517, the work of reform m the Church, with 
which it professed to identify itself, was taken in 
hand very half-heartedly. Some useful decrees 
were, passed concerning Papal provisions to bene- 
fices, etc., but the chief work accomplished was 
the condemnation of the Pragmatic Banction of 
Charles VII., for which was substituted a Con- 
cordat with Francis L (18 Aug. 1516). This re- 
ceived the formal approval of the Council, 19 Dec. 
1516 ; and in the bull Pastor cefernusy issued with 
the approval of , the assembled Fathers in the 
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same coBnexion, the Pope was declared to possess 
authority oYer General Councils, which he had 
also the right to convoke, transfer, and dissolve 
(Mansi, xxxii. 967). Indirectly the ^Gravamina’ 
drafted hy Wimpfeling in 1510, which in many 
respects were based on the Pragmatic Sanction 
of Bourges, received their answer in the same 
bull. ' 

There was little, then, in the proceedings of the 
Fifth Lateran to still the clamour for the suppres- 
sion of abuses, which made itself heard more and 
more insistently after the revolt of Luther in 1517. 
Soon the appeal came, in a form not to be ignored, 
from the great ruler and statesman who found 
himself called upon at the same time to maintain 
the peace of the German Empire and to uphold the 
ancient faith. The preliminaries of the Council 
which Charles V. aspired to control form a long 
and extraordinarily intricate history, the details 
of which have only x’ecently been given to the 
world in such colieetions of original documents as 
the JSf%intiaturhericJite aus Deutschland and the 
ConciL Trident, , . . nova collection iv., edited for 
the Gorres Gesellschaft by Ehses, or, again, the 
fifth volume of Pastor's U-esch, der Pdpste. The 
Council was first to have met at Mantua on 23 
May 1537 (Ehses, p. 3), but the unwillingness of 
the Protestants to take part in an assembly on 
Italian soil, together with the numberless political 
complications, as well as the disagreements be- 
tween Pope and Emperor, caused many delays. 
In 1542, Paul III. summoned the Council to meet 
at Trent on 1 Nov. of that year, but the difiS- 1 
culties were such that a beginning was not made ' 
until 13 Dec. 1545. Three Roman cardinals pre- 
sided as legates over its early sessions — del Monte 
(afterwards Julius in.), Cervini (afterwards Mar- 
cellus II.), and Reginald Pole. The city of Trent 
had been selected, as situated upon Imp’erial terri- 
tory, though south of the Alps, and easily acces- 
sible both from Germany and Italy. In the 8th 
session (11 March 1547), on account of the appear- 
ance of the plague, the transference of the Council 
to Bologna was decided upon, in spite of the 

S isition of the Emperor. Still, as Charles's 
ops remained at Trent and the numbers at 
Bologna were very small, no decrees %vere passed 
during the two sessions held there. To put an 
end to the impossible situation, Paul III. prorogued 
the Council on 17 Sept. 1549. 

Julius III. again convoked the Fathers in 1551, 
and business was transacted in the 13th to 16th 
sessions (11 Oct. 1551-28 Apr. 1552); bub, on the 
fresh outbreak of hostilities against the Emperor, 
when the troops of the Elector of Saxony seemed 
to threaten the safety of the Council, another 
prorogation took place. 

Finally, Pius iv. (29 Nov. 1560) summoned the 
bishops to Trent for the third time. They should 
have met at Easter, but the work of the Council 
did not begin until Jan. 1562. The Pope’s interest 
in the proceedings, which were pushed on with 
great energy, was manifested alike in the sending 
of five Cardinal legates to represent him, and in 
the voluminous correspondence maintained by the 
Pontiff’s nephew and secretary, Card. Charles Bor- 
romeo, afterwards canonized (see Susta, Die rom, 
Ctirie und d. Condi v, Tr. unfer Pius IV.), The 
17th-22nd sessions were held between 15 Jan. and 
17 Sept. 1552, after which followed a long period 
of stormy discussions which nearly brought about 
the abandonment of the Council; but, thanks to 
the tact of the Papal legates, two other public 
sessions were held in July and November. The 
25th and concluding session took place under the 
presidency of Card. Morone, 3-4 Dee. 1563. 

It should be noted, as regards the method of 
procedure, that by the word ‘session,’ which is 


always used in quoting the decrees of Trent (thus, 
for example, the famous ordinance for the found- 
ing of seminaries in every diocese is cited ‘ Cone. 
Trid. sess. xxiv, de Reform. 14’),^ we must 
understand the public and solemn sittings in 
which the Fathers met to record, by an as nearly 
as possible unanimous vote, the acceptance of 
decrees already prepared and agreed to. No dis- 
cussion took place at these sittings ; the subjects 
pronounced upon had already been fully debated 
in preliminary ‘ general congregations.’ Further, 
in anticipation of these general conOTegations, 
schedules of ‘articles’ were usually drafted by 
the legates, and then certain theologians {theologi 
minores), who themselves had no vote, were in- 
vited to express their opinion thereon before the 
assembled Fathers, to assist them in forming a 
judgment. At the same time it had been arranged, 
almost from the beginning of the Council, that 
doctrine and discipline should be discussed simul- 
taneously. The Pope had wished the dogmatic 
questions at issue between the Catholics and the 
Protestants to be authoritatively defined before 
the Fathers turned their attention to reform 
within the Church. Charles V., on the other 
hand, had wished these delicate points of doctrine 
to be deferred, and he demanded precedence for 
the correction of abuses. The Council compro- 
mised hy issuing, at each session productive of 
legislation, a boay of ordinances de Eeformatiom 
together with a varying number of dogmatic 
decisions and canons. AU questions were decided 
not by nations, but by a simple majority of voices. 
Practically speaking, only prelates of episcopal 
dignity and the generals of religious orders had 
votes, though Paul ill., in the first period of the 
Council, allowed the procurators of certain German 
bishops to vote, on the plea that the state of that 
country rendered it difficult for bishops to quit 
their dioceses. The Italian sees had at all times 
a ^eat numerical preponderance. France, owing 
to its rivalry /with the Emperor, sent hardly any 
representatives except its ambassadors. No Pro- 
testants appeared in the fi^rst period of the Council, 
hut in the second period, under Julius III., a body 
of Protestant divines — of course under a safe- 
conduct— attended the deliberations which pre- 
ceded the 15th session, in view of the possibility 
of arriving at some compromise regarding the 
concession of the cup to tne laity. They were 
not allowed a vote, being in that respect on the 
same footing as those Catholic divines who were 
not bishops. A safe-conduct was also offered to 
Protestants of ah countries in the 18th session 
(4 March 1562), but none availed themselves of 
the invitation. For various causes several of 
the sessions were barren of all legislation. Fora 
summary of the decrees and canons of the Council, 
see art. Confessions, vol. iii. pp. 839-841. 

The publishing of a revised index of prohibited 
books, as well as of a Missal, a Breviary, and a 
doctrinal Catechism (the famous Catechismus ad 
Parc>c^o^), which last had already been set in hand, 
was left to the charge of the Holy See ; and, with a 
recognition of the need of Papal confirmation for 
its decrees, the great Council concluded its work. 

A convenient summary of the more noteworthy 
additions made hy the Council of Trent to the 
body of doctrine previously defined is afforded by 
the Professio Fidei commonly known 

as the Creed of Pope Pius iv. Its Confessional 
importance is indicated by the fact that at the 
present day a convert joining the Church of Rome 
is required to make such a profession of faith in 
the same or equivalent terms. Formerly the 
Creed of Pope Pius itself was always used, but 
latterly the option has been given of employing a 
shorter form. Per contra^ when in the year 1714 
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a Form for admitting converts from the Church of 
Romc '^m drawn up 'ind approved by both Houses 
of the Convocation of Canterbury, the proselyte, 
if in holy orders, was to be asked: ‘Dost thou in 
particular renounce the twelve last articles added 
m the confession commonly called “the Creed of 
Pope Pius IV.,” after having read them and duly 
considered them ? ’ — to which the proselyte was 
required to answer : ‘I do upon mature delibera- 
tion reject them all, as founded upon no warrant 
of Scripture, but rather repugnant to the word of 
Cod’ (see The Jam 1907, pp. 1-18), This 

Anglican form for the reception of a convert has of 
recent years been considerably modified. 

Prof. Fid. Trid. is quoted in full in art. CON'- 
FESSIONS, vol. hi. p. 841 f. 

3. The Vatican Council.— The first hint of Pope 
Pius IX. ’s intention to convoke an Ecumenical 
Council seems to date from 6 Dec. 1864, and a little 
later all the Cardinals resident in Rome were in- 
vited to send in their written opinion upon the 
proposal. The majority favoured it, but a few 
feared political complications. Only two of the 
twenty-one, when speaking of the purposes to be 
served by such an assembly, made any reference 
to a definition of Papal infallibility (Granderath, 
Gesch. i. 44). The matter being further brought 
to the notice of a select number of bishops in all 
parts of Europe, together with certain Catholic 
Orientals, an almost unanimous reply was received 
in favour of tlie scheme. The motive principally 
insisted on was the dangerous and subversive 
nature of much modern religious teaching, which 
rendered it desirable to emphasize the powers 
inherent in the Holy See as against the Gallican 
and Erastian tendencies of the times.* In 1868, 
accordingly, a bull was issued convoking the 
Council for 8 Dec. 1869. A special Congregation 
of Cardinals had already been appointed to pre- 
pare the toxiics to be discussed and pronounced upon, 
and, in subordination to this, five separate sub- 
committees, or ‘ commissions,’ were created to 
deal with (i.) Doctrine, (ii.) Discipline, (iii.) the 
Regulars (ie. Monks and Huns), (iv.) the Oriental 
Churches^ and Foreign Missions, and (v.) Politico- 
ecclesiastical questions. Considerable uneasiness 
was aroused in circles of Gallican sympathy by 
the strong Ultramontane bias of many of the 
preliminary arrangements. The selection of con- 
suitors invited to sit on the commissions— a selec- 
tion which excluded such scholars as Ddllinger and 
von Schulte — evoked protest from many moderate 
men, e.g. from Cardinal von Schwartzenberg, 
Archbishop of Prague. 

The endorsement by the Civiltcl Cattolica^ 6 Feb. 
1868, of a wish, attributed to many influential 
French^ Catholics, that the definition of Papal 
infallibOity might be carried by acclamation, was 
taken to indicate the mind, not only of the Jesuits, 
but of Pius IX. himself. The occasion was used by 
Dollinger to publish five articles anonymously in 
the of Augsburg, in which the main purpose 
of the forthcoming Council was assumed to be the 
definition of the Pope’s infallibility, and the doc- 
trine was attacked on historical grounds. The 
articles were reprinted under the pseudonym of 
‘Janus,’ and were widely read outside Germany. 
Other publications, deprecating a pronouncement 
in favour of infallibility, were issued by Mgr. 
Maret, titular Archbishop of Sura, and Mgr. 
Dupanloup, Bishop of Orleans. 

The Papal constitution MultipUces inter of 27 
Nov. 1869, determining the procedure of the Council 
and affirming the Pope’s exclusive right to decide 
what matters should be submitted for discussion, 
also gave considerable dissatisfaction ; and, when 
the known opponents of the proposed definition 
were systematically excluded from the ‘deputa- 


tions ’ and from other sub-committees appointed in 
the Council, it became clear that the infallibilists, 
secure in their overwhelming majority, intended 
to carry things with a high hand. They were, 
moreover, better organized, more nearly unanim- 
ous, and more energetic than their opponents, who, 
from the fact that the objection was, in the 
case of the greater number, one of expediency, not 
of principle, lacked cohesion, and were far from 
presenting a united front. Even those who most 
pressed the historical difficulty knew that it was 
largely founded on a series of highly debatable 
incidents about which we have no clear informa- 
tion. That the opponents of the definition were 
sincere when almost all described themselves as 
‘ in opportunists ’ rather than anti-infallibilists may 
be inferred from their subsequent submission, and 
may be illustrated from the famous letter of 
Newman to the Bishop of Birmingham, which, 
made public through an indiscretion, showed upon 
the face of it that it was written to his bishop in 
absolute candour. Herein, at the very time that 
he describes the projected definition as the work 
of ‘an aggressive insolent faction,’ he remarks: 
* When we are all at rest and have no doubts, and 
—at least practically, not to say doctrinally — hold 
the Holy Father to be infallible, suddenly there is 
thunder in the clear sky,’ etc.; while, again, the 
conclusion of the letter makes it manifest that the 
writer had no intention of doing otherwise than 
loyally to accept the definition, if it were pro- 
nounced (see Collectio Lacensis, vii. 1513). On the 
other hand. Manning (not then a Cardinal) seems 
to have been the chief and most energetic of the 
organizers of the movement within the Council to 
press forward the definition as a matter of the 
utmost urgency ( see Granderath, Gesch, ii. 69, 73), 
and he himself made no secret of the policy of the 
committee organized by him, to exclude from the 
deputatio de fde every name known to he adverse 
to the definition. This, however, was the work of 
a section, who were carrying through a plan of 
campaign on constitutional lines. It was not the 
work of the Pope or the Curia (cf. Friedrich, Gesch, 
iii. 175). 

The first two public ‘sessions’ of the Yatican 
Council transacted only formal business (8 Dec. 

1869, and 6 Jan. 1870) ; but previously to the third 
session, which took place on Low-Sunday (24 Apr.) 

1870, a considerable amount of work was done, and 
the Constitutio dogmatica de Fide Catholica was 
then passed unanimously. It consists of a pro- 
logue and four chapters — (i.) of God the Creator of 
all things, (ii.) of Revelation, (iii.) of Faith, and 
(iv.) of Faith and Reason — followed by 18 canons 
which sum up the principal points defined, and 
subject the contrary propositions to anathema. 
The errors so condemned included some of the 
fundamental conceptions of Pantheism, Natural- 
ism, and Rationalism ; for example, canon 4 of (L) 
runs thus ; 

* If any one shall say that finite things, both corporeal and 
spiritual, or at least spiritual, have emanated from the Divine 
substance, or that the Divine essence, by the manifestation or 
evolution of itself, becomes all things ; or, lastly, that God is 
universal or indefinite being, -which, determining itself, con- 
stitutes the universality of things, distinct according to genus, 
species, and individuals : let him be anathema.* 

Again, in ch. ii, the Council, developing some- 
what the doctrine defined at Trent (sess. iv.), 
declares that : 

* The books of the Old and New Testament [as enumerated by 
the Council of Trent] are to be received as sacred and canonical, 
in their integrity, with all their parts - . . not because, having 
been carefully composed by mere human industry, they were 
afterwards approved by her [the Ohurch^sJ authority, or merely 
because they contain revelation, with no admixture of error ; 
but because, having been written by the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, they have God for their author, and have been delivered 
as such to the Church herself.* 

It is to he noted also that, contrary to the usage 
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of earlier General Councils, tlie Vatican decrees 
axe formally issued, not in the name of the Ecu- 
menical Synod, but ' in the name of the Supreme 
Pontiff, with the bishops of the whole world as- 
sembled round us and judging with us/ An 
amendment, proposing to add the word definiejhti- 
bus to the sedentibus Nobiscum et jtidicantibiis 
miimrsi orbis episcojyis of the decree, was rejected 
after a somewhat heated discussion. 

Twenty of the general congregations (10th to 
29th) which jjreceded the third session were given 
up to questions of disciplinary reform, the most 
interesting of which was perhaps the proposal to 
draw ux^ one form of elementary catechism, the 
use of which should be obligatory throughout the 
whole Church. But this, like other disciplinary 
schemes, came to nothing, owing to the premature 
termination of the Council. Much time was, how- 
ever, wasted in debate, and the Papal ordinance 
of 20 Feb. 1870, for abbreviating the discussions 
and introducing a form of closure, despite the 
violent protests it elicited from the minority, was 
really a necessary measure. 

By this time, however, the energetic agitation 
of Manning, Senestrey, and other leading infalli- 
bilists, resulting, for example, in a petition for 
the definition, signed hy 480 of the Fathers, had 
pushed matters so far that the subject could not 
be shelved. Originally the question of Papal 
infallibility had not formed part of the proposed 
decree ‘ on the Church of Christ ’ (see Coll. Lacemi^, 
vii. 567-578), but it was later on added to the 
schema, and became the subject of the liveliest con- 
troversy. The Cardinal Presidents in the general 
congregations opposed rather than favoured the 
efforts to declare this discussion urgent, but they 
yielded eventually to the agitation headed by 
Manning and Senestrey (Grand erath, Gesch. iii. 
270). ^ Fourteen sittings were devoted to the in- 
fallibility question in general, and sixty-four 
speeches were delivered before the closure was 
applied. Thirteen other sittings and fifty-seven 
speeches were devoted to amendments. Finally, 
when the vote was taken (13 July 1870), of 601 
Fathers present 450 voted placety 88 non jplacetf 
and 62 placet juxta modum. Throughout the 
debate not more than three or four speakers had 
Ojpenly expressed disbelief in the doctrine itself; 
the minority, as a rule, contested only the oppor- 
tuneness of defining it. 

Before the public session, 18 July 1870, many 
of the minority left Borne. Of the 535 Fathers 
present only two voted non placet. The whole 
decree de Ecclesia Christie like its predecessor, 
consists of four chapters. Ch. i. concerns the 
Apostolic primacy of St. Peter, ch. ii. the per- 
Xietuitj of the primacy in the Koman pontiffs, 
ch. iii. the powers and nature of the primacy, 
and ch. iv. the infallible teaching of the Holy 
See. The kernel of the doctrine thus set forth 
is expressed in the terms quoted above, in art. 
CoJiTFESSiONS, voL iii. p. 628». 

Owing to the heat of summer and the outbreak 
of the Franco-Prussian War, fewer than 200 
Fathers stayed on in Borne. Some further dis- 
cussions on matters of discipline took place, but 
the occupation of Borne by the Piedmontese troops 
occurred soon afterwards, and on 20 Oct. 1870, Pope 
Pius IX. formally prorogued the assembly. 

Severe criticisms have been directed by Old Catholic 
and other writers (cf. e.gf. Littledale, art. ‘Vatican Council,’ in 
against the procedure followed in the Vatican Council, 
more especially with regard to the infallibility definition. It 
has been urged that the minority were coerced into a simulated 
acceptance of the decrees, that the assembly was not repre- 
sentative, that the majority was largely* formed of Italian, 
missionary, or titular bishops, who came without mandate 
from any appreciable body of the faithful/ that free discussion 

1 It has been pointed out, for example, that Mgr. Darboy 
(inopportunist), Archbishop of Paris, represented 2,000,000 


was not permitted, etc. There is no doubt foundation for some 
of these objections, but the facts remain that, owing to the 
facility of locomotion, the assembly was not less, but immensely 
more, representative of the Catholic episcopate than any of its 
predecessors; that the vast majority were whole-hearted in 
favour of the definition ; that in no Council of the Church has 
it ever been the custom to attach weight to the suffrages of the 
bishops in proportion to the population of the dioceses they 
represented ; that the greater part of the opposition, whether 
sincerely or not, had from the beginning styled itself * in- 
opportunist,’ not anti-infallibiiist, and so forth. No special 
pleading can disguise the fact that the subsequent action of the 
faithful at large has as completely justified the Fathers of 
the Vatican as the subsequent action of the faithful justified 
the Fathers of Nicsea or Chalcedon. If the inopportunist 
bishops made their submission, as they all did without excep- 
tion, we may assume that either they followed the dictates of 
their conscience in so doing, or else they were convinced that 
their flocks would not support them in any act of schism. 
Whether we hold that the ultimate appeal lies to the collective 
voice of the bishops or to the sense of the great body of the 
faithful, the definition in either case, from the point of view 
of the Roman Church, is fuUy justified. The sensitiveness to 
the rights of minorities displayed hy the critics of the Council 
is, after all, a thing of modern growth. Any alleged high- 
handedness or irreralarity of procedure at the Vatican could 
probably be parallered many times over in the history of earlier 
Councils. No view of the Divine constitution of the Church 
has ever regarded the assistance of the Holy Spirit as promised 
only to the learned few in any episcopal assembly, while the 
plea that the minority had not been able to make their objec- 
! tions heard, after all the discussions on the spot, and after the 
sensation caused, long months before, by the writings of 
Ddllinger, Dupanloup, and others, cannot be treated seriously. 

4, Councils other than EcumenicaL— Upon the 
plenary Councils, provincial Councils, and diocesan 
Bynods of this period, little need be said. Al- 
though elaborate disciplinary regulations aiming 
at the correction of abuses among both clergy and 
people were passed in such Councils as those of 
Mamz (1451), Sens, or, more correctly, Paris (1528), 
Cologne (1536 and 1549), and Augsburg (1548), still 
the political disturbances of the times, and the 
moral anarchy which almost necessarily follows 
in the wake of a fundamental change in religion, 
stood in the way of any lasting improvement. It 
was to the Council of Trent that men^s eyes were 
turned (not altogether in vain) to inaugurate a new 
era, and the annual diocesan Synods and triennial 
provincial Councils, which in many places (e.y. at 
Milan under St. Charles Borromeo) were convoked 
in strict obedience to the Tridentine decrees (sess. 
xxiv. de Reform, c^. 2), undoubtedly helped 
greatly to turn the CounciFs measures of reform 
to practical account. But under Pope Sixtus v. 
the important Papal constitution Immensa (22 
June 1589) profoundly modified the conditions 
which affected the legislation of these provincial 
f Synods. It was now required that the decrees of 
I provincial (though not diocesan) Synods must be 
submitted to a Boman Congregation, and could 
be promulgated only after correction, and subject 
to the modifications, or even the additions, of the 
congregation ill question. This measure, which 
was made the ground of animated protest at the 
Vatican Council (see Granderath, ii. 179 ft".), has 
greatly furthered the centralizing tendencies at 
work in the Church of Borne during the last three 
centuries, but it has also much diminished the 
importance of provincial synods, now practically 
deprived of their independence. The same cause 
was probably not without its effect in bringing 
about the almost entire neglect of such Councils 
during the 17th and 18th centuries. In compara- 
tively modern times— possibly as a result of the 
religious reaction which followed upon the French 
Bevolution— a renewed energy began to make itself 
felt in convoking these assemblies. In France, for 
example, in the year 1849 Provincial Councils were 
people, while 65 bishops came from the States of the Charch 
with a population of less than 1,000,000. But statistics of 
this kind are plainly most fallacious. The 2,000,000 of the 
diocese of Paris include the hordes of the Commune who twelve 
months later became masters of the city, imprisoned the Arch- 
bishop, and condemned him to death. It would be as reasonable 
to argue that Manning represented the six millions of London 
and me adjacent counties comprised in his diocese. 
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held at Paris, Rheims, Tours, and Avignon ; and 
in 1850 at AIM, Lyons, Rouen, Bordeaux, Sens, 
Aix, Toulouse, and Bourges. In Central JSurope 
there were provincial Councils at Vienna (1858), 
Gran ( 1858 ), Cologne ( 1860 ), Prague (1860), Kalocsa 
( 1863 ), etc. In the United States six bishops 
assisted at the first Provincial Council of Balti- 
more ( 1829 ), but at the first Plenary Council, 
which met at Baltimore in 1852, the presence of 
six archbishops and twenty-six bishops marked 
the developments of Roman Catholicism in the 
New World, In England four Provincial Councils 
have been held since tiie restoration of the hierarchy, 
viz. in 1852, 1853, 1859, and 1873. 

Historically speaking, apart from the Vatican 
Council, interest during the last three hundred 
years has centred chiefly in conventions of a rather 
unorthodox character. Such, for example, was 
the Galilean Assembly of the clergy summoned 
by Louis xiv, (1681-1682), which drew up the 
famous four Galilean Articles : (1) denying any 
Jurisdiction of the Pope over the royal authority 
in temporal matters ; (2) declaring the Pope to 
he inferior to a General Council; (3) limiting 
the exercise of the Papal prerogative by the 
Conciliary decrees and by the customs of the Gal- 
ilean Church; and (4) aflSrming that the Pope^s 
definitions, even in matters of faith, become irre- 
formable only when confirmed by the consent 
of the whole Church, Louis xiv. imposed the 
teaching of these Articles upon the clergy through- 
out his dominions ; but, in the face of uncompro- 
mising Papal opposition, he eventually withdrew 
them in 1693. 

Very similar was the spirit which, growing out 
of the * Eebronianism,^ or * Josephism,’ current in 
Germany in the 18th cent., manifested itself at 
the so-called Synod of Pistoia (1786). The Synod 
was convened by Scipio Ricci, Bishop of Pistoia- 
Prato, at the instigation of Ludolph, Grand Duke 
of Tuscany ; and it passed a long array of decrees 
on points of canon law, ceremonial, the rights of 
the secular authority in religious matters, etc. 
—all very Gallican and Jansenistie in spirit. 
Pius VI., in the bull A%Lctorem Jidei (1794), con- 
demned 85 propositions of the Synod of Pistoia; 
and Ricci, in 1799, and again in 1803, made humble 
submission to the censure thus passed. 

Litbraturk.— i. Most of the great collections of 

the Councils, e.g, those of Mansi, Hardouin, liabbe and Cossart, 
etc., have already been mentioned. It may be noticed, as the 
contrary has been implied in a printed advertisement emanating 
from the publisher himself, that at the date of writing (Oct. 
1910), the volume of indexes long ago promised as vol. xxxvi. in 
the facsimile reprint of Mansi has not yet appeared. On the 
Canon Law of Councils, see Wernz, Jm Decretalium, Rome, 
1906, ii. 22, 720 ff.; P. Hinschius, System des haihol, Kirehen- 
reehtSy Berlin, 1869, hi. 333 fif. Upon the relations between Pope 
and Council, see J. Tunnel, Hist, de la thiol, 'positive du Cenieile 
de Trente au Coneile du Vatican, Paris, 1904, pp. 300-405. 

h. Fifteenth century coi/yc'/xs.— Hefele-Hergenrdther, 
Concilimgesch., Freiburg im B. 1887-1890, vii. vhi, ix.; Haller, 
and others, Condi. Basuiense, Studien und Quillen, vols. i.-v., 
Basel, 1896-1904 ; H, Finke, Acta Concil, Constanc., Munster, 
1896 (only one volume published) ; H. v. d. Hardt, Magnum 
cecum. Constant. Concilium, 6 vols., Frankfort and Leipzig, 
1697-1700; Monumenta Concil. General. Sceo. XF., published 
by the Vienna Academy, 3 vols., Vienna, 1857-1896 ; J. Haller, 
Papsttum und Kirdkenreform, vol. i., Berlin, 1903; F. P. 
Bliemetzrieder, Das Generalkonzil im grossen abendland. 
Schisma, Paderborn, 1904 ; L. Pastor, Gesch. der Pdpste, vols, 
i. and ii.4, Freiburg, 1904; M. Creighton, Mistorg qf the 
Papacy from the weat Schism, London, 1897; H, 

Finke, Forsch. u. Quellen z. Gesch. d. Konst. Konzils, Pader- 
bom, 1889; L. Salembier, Le grand schisme d*Oecident^, 
Paris, 1900 (Eng. tr. 1908); N. Valois, La France et U gr. 
schisms d*Occid., 4 vols., Paris, 1896-1902; V. Vannutelli, II 
Concilio di Firenze, Florence, 1899 ; J. H. Wylie, Council of 
Constance to the Death of John Hus, London, 1900. 

hi. Council ofTrent.—F. Baguenaultde Puchesse, Hist, 
du Cone, de Trente, Paris, 1870 [still the best general view in 
small compass] ; A. Theiner, Acta Genuina Cone. 2Vtd:., 2 vols., 
Zagrabise, 1874; Cone. Trid. Diariorwm, Actorum, Bpistu- 
larum, Tractatuum nova collectio, vol. i., ed. S. Merkle, Frei- 
burg, 1901; vol. iv., ed. S. Ehses, Freiburg, 1904 (two other 
r 9 lume 8 of this great work, which appears under the auspices 


of the Gorres Gesellschaft, are announced to be in the press ; 
ten or twelve volumes are contemplated); J. Le Plat, Monu<- 
mentorum ad Hist. Cone. Trid. spectantium CoUectio, 7 vols., 
Louvain, 1781-1787; L v. Ddflinger, CngedrucUe Berichte u. 
Tagebueher z. Gesch. d. Con. v. 2V., 2 vols,, Ndrdlingen, 1876; 
A. V. Druffel-Brandi, Monu'mentaTndentiJia, i vols., Munich, 
1886-1897 : J. Susta, Du rbm. Curie und das Con. v. Tr. unter 
Pius IV., 2 vols,, Vienna, 1904-1909; T. v. SidceL .i^wr Gesch. 
des Condls v. Tr., Vienna, 1872 ; L. Maynier, Mude histor. sur 
le Cone, de Trente, Paris, 1874; O. Braunsberger, P. 
Canisii Epistulm et Acta, vol. hi., Freiburg, 1901; L, Pastor, 
Gesch. der Pdpste, vol. v., Freiburg, 1909. The two standard 
histories are, of course, Sforza-Pallavicino, Istoria del Cons, 
di Trento, Rome, 1652 (3 vols., written, with access to the 
archives, from the official and Ultramontane standpoint) ; and 
‘ Pietro Soave Polano’ (Fra Paolo Sarpi), Hist, del Cone. 
Trid.% Venice, 1629 (conspicuously anti-Papal in tone, and 
often distorting facts in the interest of the writer’s prejudices). 
J. A. Fronde’s Lectures on the Council of Trent, London, 1896, 
treats only of the first period of the Council, and is written 
without any reference to the abundant new material published 
within the last fifty years. The Canons and Decrees of the 
Counoil of Trent have been translated into English by J. 
Waterworth, London, 1848. 

iv. The Vatican council.— The Acta and Decreta of the 
Vatican Council, with a very large number of documents bearing 
upon the preliminaries of the Oduncil and the discussions to 
which it gave rise, have been printed in vol. vii. of the Collectio 
Laee'nsis, Freiburg, 1890. The chief Histories are those of B, 
Cecconi, StoriamWonc. Bcum. Vaticano, 3 vols., Rome, 1872- 
1879 : J. Friedrich, GescK d. Vat Kooicils, 3 vols., Bonn, 1877- 
1887 (this is written from the Old Catholic standpoint) ; T. 
Granderath, Gesch. d. Vat. Konzils, 3 vols., Freiburg, 1903-1906 
(in the preparation of this work the author was afforded ev^ery 
facility by the Roman authorities, and it may be regarded as 
in some sense the official history ; a French tr. is in course 
of publication) ; H. E. Manning, The True Story ^ths Vatica^i 
Council, London, 1877 ; cf. also E. OlHvier, L’EgliSe et Vital 
au Coneile du Vatican, 2 vols., Paris, 1879; ‘Quirinus* 
(I. V. Bollinger), Brief e, Munich, 1870 (a collection of 

critaeal and denunciatory letters which appeared in the All- 
gemeine Zeitung : there is an Eng. tr., London, 1870). 

V. Other councils.— T he principal collection is Acta et 
Decreta Saarorujn ConcilioTum recentiorum, 7 vols., Freiburg, 
1869-1890, but the proceedings of many of the provincial and 
other Synods, e.g. those of Baltimore, Westminster, and May- 
nooth, are published sraarately. A very famous local collec- 
tion is also the Acta Bcclesioe Mediolanensis, 2 vols., Milan, 

1609. Herbert Thurston. 

COUNSELS AND PRECEPTS.— According 
to the doctrine of the Catholic Church, ‘ precepts^ 
are commands laid upon every Christian, obedience 
to which cannot be avoided without risking the loss 
of eternal salvation (‘quae sunt necessaria ad con- 
sequendum finem aeternae beatitudinis/ Thomas 
Aquinas, Summa, ii. i. qu, cviii. art. 4). ‘ Counsels ’ 
or ‘ counsels of perfection ’ are suggestions of very 
virtuous ways of living, by the following out of 
which a man may arrive more quick] y and better 
at eternal life (‘per quae melius et expeditius 
potest homo consequi finem praedictum/ ib.), but 
which he may yet refuse without incurring blame 
or imperilling the salvation of his soul (‘ consilium 
autem in optione ponitur ejus cui datur,’ ib.). 
The ‘precepts’ are the new law of the gospel. 

‘ Counsels ’ are something added to that law. 

This formal doctrine is simply a statement of 
the judgment formed hy the Church on Christian 
living — a reasonable account of certain plain phe- 
nomena which came within the view of all ob- 
servers. It was obvious from the very earliest 
times that some men renounced more of the world’s 
goods, honours, and pleasures than others did; 
accomplishing, as it seemed, a more complete 
dedication of their mental and bodily powers to 
the Lord. These were naturally thought of as 
living a fuller and higher kind of spiritual life. 
The judgment was in accoi*d with that of St. Paul 
(1 Co where the virgin state is reckoned 

superior to the married, although he that marries 
has not sinned. 

The distinction between a higher and lower Christian life meets 
us in Herinas(eav 6e rt aya&bv 7roty)CFrjS c/£t &9 tt}? euTokyj? toO Beov, 
<reavT^ Trepwotifcrn fio^av Treptcrcroripav /cal earn ei/Soiorepos irapa 
t 4» epeAXey €tmt [S'im. v. 3. 3, cf. Ma'nd. iv. 4. 2]) ; in Ter- 
tullianin greater detail (ad Uxor. i. 3, ii. 1, ado. Marc. i. 29, de 
Monog. i., de Pudie. 16) ; in Cyprian, who repeats almost the 
words of his ‘master* (‘neo hoc juhet Bominus sed hortatur ; 
neo Jugum necessitatis imponit, quando maneat voluntatis 
arbitrium liberum . . , camis desideria castrantes majoris 
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^ratiae praemium, in coelestibns obtinetis * {de Habit. Virg. 23]) ; 
in Origen, where a new idea is introduced and a new passage of 
Scripture referred to (‘ Donee <iuis hoc facit tantuni quod debet, 
id est ea quae praeceptasunt, inutilis servus est ; si autem addas 
aliquid praeceptis, tunc Jam non inutilis servus eris ' \ad Bom. 
iii. y]); in the pseudo-Oiementine Episthis to Virgins^ where 
there is a repetition of Hennas’ teaching {Ep. ad Virg. i. 4) ; and 
in iWethodius, who teaches, as Tertulliaii does, the lawfulness of 
mai'ria' 4 'e, but the superior sanctity of the virgin state (Conviv. 
iii- 13, i4). 

Tile rise of Monasticism gave a new importance 
to the distinction "between a higher and lower 
Christian life. Hitherto the contrast between the 
most obviously ascetic and the most naturally 
human kinds of life had been plain but less strik- 
ing, less clamorous for reasoned expression, than it 
was when the whole Church became aware of the 
supreme self-denial of St. Anthony and his fol- 
lowers. The drift of crowds of nominal Christians 
into the Church, which followed the conversion of 
Constantine, tending, as it did, towards a relaxa- 
tion, of the earlier strictness and a lowering of the 
general standard of Christian living, still further 
emphasized the distinction, and made the formu- 
latmg of a theory of Christian life which w’ould 
cover all the observed facts an absolute necessity. 
It is noticeable that the early monks themselves 
neither elaborated nor seemed conscious of the 
theory that their lives were the following out of 
counsels of a higher, way and transcended the 
obedience to the commands obligatory on all 
Christians.^ It was St. Ambrose who explained 
their position for them, and formulated more 
clearly than any of his predecessors the doctrine 
of * counsels^ and * precepts ’ : 

* Oflacium autem omne aut medium aut perf ectum est, quod 
aeque Scripturarum auctoritate probare poasumus, Habemua 
etenim in Evangelio dixisse Dominum ; Si vis in vitam aeternam 
venire, serva mandata. Dixit ille : quae?’ etc., following Mt 
1917-19, adding ‘ Haec sunt media officia, quibus aliquid deest. 
Denique dicit illi adolescens : Omnia haec custodivi,’ etc., fol- 
lowing VV.20. 21, adding, ‘Hoc est igifcur perfectuni officiuin’ (de 
OJlc. Min. I. xi.). Here for the first time in this connexion the 
passage which afterwards became a standard proof of the 
doctrine is quoted from St. Matthew ^see also, for St Ambrose’s 
statement of the doctrine, de Vid. xii.). The use of the expres- 
sions ‘medium’ and ‘perfectuin officium’ suggests that St. 
Ambrose felt the influence of Stoic philosophy. St, Augustine, 
in his Enchiridion (121) and elsewhere, and St. Jerome (adv. 
Jovin. i. 12), teach as St. Ambrose does. 

So far the doctrine of the distinction between 
'counsels’ and 'precepts’ appears to have been 
quite a natural and probably an inevitable ex- 
planation of observed fact. The way of Christ 
was a way of renunciation. It is thus that He 
Himself sets it forth when He demands absolute 
poverty (Mt 19^’^®’*) and recognizes virginity per- 
sisted in for the Kingdom of Heaven’s sake (v.^^). 
It Was obvious that some Christians accomplished a 
more complete renunciation than others. Yet the 

f eneral conscience of the Church refused to count 
lameworthy those who renounced less. It fol- 
lowed that the life of more perfect renunciation 
w’as a higher kind of life voluntarily entered upon 
by those who were ambitious of perfection. It is 
probable that the doctrine thus enunciated by St. 
Ambrose and St. Augustine was wholesome for 
the Church. There was continually set before 
nien a very lofty kind of life, and this was recog- 
nized as worthy of peculiar praise on earth and as 
inheriting a great reward in heaven. 

The doctrine of 'counsels’ and 'precepts’ was 
worked out by the Schoolmen, and made to serve a 
purpose which was not conducive to spiritual life 
in the Church. As the power of the Church to 
remit the temporal and purgatorial punishments 
of sin came to be more and more insisted on, tlie 
need was felt of a theory which should justify the 
power claimed and ultimately make less hopelessly 
unintelligible the distribution of indulgences. The 
existence of a treasury of merits ('thesaurus 
meritorum’ [Ps.-Clem. vi. ; Unigenitus Dei FiliuSf 
1343]) was supposed; and it was placed at the 


disposal of the head of the Church for distribution. 
This treasury was filled with the infinite merits 
of Christ and the superfluous merits of those who, 
by following the counsels of perfection, had done 
more than was required {opera supererogationis) 
for their own salvation. ( ' In operibus poenitentiae 
supererogaverunt ad mensuram debitorum suorum, 
et multi etiam tribulationes injustas sustinuerunt 
patienter, per quas multitudo poenarum poterat 
expiari si eis deberetur,’ Thomas Aq. JSumma, Buppl, 
qu. XXV. art. 1). In the end the conscience of the 
Church was shocked, and the Keformation precipi- 
tated, by the shameless sale of these indulgences, 
Luther and his fellow-Beformers, in attacking the 
traffic, traced it back first to the theory of a 
‘treasury of merits’ and then to the doctrine of 
'counsels’ and 'precepts’ (Luther, Werke, Er- 
langen edition, 1826-67, lx. 256, v, 216, iv. 451; 
Articuli Bnialcaldioi, iii. 3, 39). It is plain, 
however, that, although the existence of the 
‘ treasury of merits ’ was logically deducible from 
the doctrine of ' counsels ’ and ‘ precepts,’ the de- 
duction need never have been made. The School- 
men might have stopped short of it; probably 
would never have thought of making it but for 
the necessity of completing and strengthening the 
doctrine of the remission of penalties. ^ Also the 
Reformers nfiight have recognized as justifiable 
and inevitable the original distinction between 
counsels of perfection and obligatory precepts. 
Their position probably would have been stronger 
if they had. 

In another way also the doctrine of ‘ counsels ’ 
and 'precepts,’ as elaborated by the Schoolmen, 
militated against spirituality, viz. by lowering the 
general tone of the Christian life. The harder 
sayings of our Lord, especially those in the Sermon 
on the Mount, came to be reckoned as ' counsels,’ 
and so removed from the life ideals of ordinary men. 
Thus among the ' counsels,’ ordinarily reckoned as 
twelve, are to he found : loving our enemies, giving 
alms not only from our superfluity, not swearing 
without necessity, and so on (see H. Liiinmer, Die 
vortrident. hath. Theol.t Berk 1858, p. 171 fl‘.). It is 
inevitable that at periods of low spiritual vitality 
there will he a tendency to transfer into the cata- 
logue, of counsels of perfection duties which make 
very high demands on devotion, in communities 
where the Catholic doctrine is fuUy accepted. This 
constitutes a serious danger and a real objection to 
the doctrine. 

The Protestant theologians denied that there 
was any choice given to man between a higher and 
a lower kind of Christian life. The fundamental 
command to love the Lord with all the heart was 
binding upon all, and, as there was^ no possibility 
of doing more than this, so every failure to attein 
to the fullness of such love was sin (Luther, xiv, 
35). Cases like that of the young man in the 
Gospel who was bidden to sell all and follow 
Christ (Mt 19^^®') were met by the assumption that 
the command in such cases was to an individual, 
absolutely binding on that individual under pain 
of the sin of definite and deliberate disobedience ; 
but, having nothing to do, either as a suggestion of 
higher perfection or as an example of eminent 
virtue, with those to whom such a personal com- 
mand was not given. This wa.? Wyclif ’s position 
{'omne consilium Christi obligat quemeunque ipso 
consultum’). It ignored the distinction (made, 
however, only in Mt., not in the parallel passages) 
between ‘if thou wilt enter into life’ and ' if thou 
wilt be perfect.’ This theory that a ' counsel ’ was 
simply a precept given to an individual— according 
to wyclif only to an 'heroic’ individual— was modi- 
fied by the later Reformers ; and ' counsels ’ came 
to be considered as means suggested to certain 
individuals whereby they might fulfil the com- 
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mandments of which the ‘ counsels ’ seemed to he 
refinements. Sometimes for these particular indi- 
viduals the ^counsel’ was the only means by which 
the original commandment could be fulfilled at all. 
Luther, opposing Eck, says that * counsels ■ are not 
‘supra’ but ‘infra praecepta’; because they are 
only means of conveniently fulfilling command- 
ments. Thus virginity is not a counsel to be 
adopted at will or refused. It is a means, perhaps 
for some the only means, of fulfilling the law of 
chastity. To such individuals it is evident that 
to refrain from marriage is a precept, absolutely 
obligatory. To the others it is not a counsel of 
perfection, since, being able in the married state 
to observe the law of chastity, there is nothing to 
be gained by renouncing marriage {Luther, de Votis 
Monasticisy viii. 583, 

The result of the Protestant theory is a reversal 
of the previous judgment of the Christian conscience 
about those who follow the evangelic ‘counsels.’ 
A life of virginity or of voluntary poverty ought 
no longer to be considered a very eminent kind of 
devotion. It is a confession of weakness, an 
absolutely less perfect way of following Christ 
than that of the ordinary citizen of the worlds 
In comparison with the old Catholic judgment that i 
the way of greater renunciation is the way of 
nobler devotion, the Protestant view appears 
strained, and is not in accordance with the voice 
of the general conscience. It is not possible to 
alter the judgment of the common man’s conscience 
so as to bring it into line with the deductions 
which theological thinkers make from the positions 
forced upon them by their polemics. In spite of 
their theory, Protestants still continue to regard 
as peculiarly admirable the lives of those who have 
sacrificed wealth, honour, or bodily desire for the 
sake of Christ (for full discussion of this fact see 
Append. III. of J. O. Hannay’s Syirit and Origin of 
Christian Monasticism, 1903). It is, however, to be 
observed that the Protestant theologian’s denial 
of special honour to lives of complete renunciation 
has had a certain effect. Protestantism is less 
rich than Catholicism in examples of heroic Chris- 
tianity. The general tendency of Protestantism 
has been to raise to a high level the common 
Christian life and to develop certain virtues of a 
kind suitable to the lives of citizens. It has not 
made for, and, except in comparatively rare in- 
stances, has not achieved, the production of uniq^ue 
saints, like, for example, St. Francis of Assisi, i 
whose devotion lays hold upon the popular im- 
agination. This failure must be attributed to the 
denial of the doctrine of ‘ counsels ’ and ‘ precepts,’ 
and the consequent unwillingness of Protestant 
teachers to holcl up for admiration lives which must 
always be rare, and are never imitable except by 
those who realize the peculiar glory of very great 
kinds of renunciation. 

Further, it has happened that certain evangelic 
sayings, regarded by the Schoolmen as counsms of 
perfection, have, in times of high religious vitality, 
laid hold of the consciences of earnest Protestants 
and compelled obedience. . Thus, during the 17th 
cent, in England, our Lord’s teaching about the 
non-resistance of evil fascinated the early Quakers. 
In a Catholic community their kind of life would 
have been recognized as a following of a counsel of 
perfection, and they might very well have become 
an Order within the Church. The refusal of 
Protestants to recognize the distinction between 
‘ counsels ’ and ‘ precepts ’ had a double eftect. It 
forced the Quakers, who in this matter thought 
as Protestants, to defend their literal obedience 
to the commands of Christ as the only way of 
following Christ. It obliged those Christians whose 
consciences did not forbid them to use force in 
self-protection or in the interests of society, to 


condemn the position of the Quakers as fantastic, 
exaggerated, and definitely wrong. The same sort 
of thing happened in Germany and Flanders at the 
time of the Anabaptist protest against the posses- 
sion of private property ; and less strikingly in 
other similar eases (see J. O. Hannay, op. cit. 
eh. i.). The greater and more fully organized 
Protestant Churches have thus been deprived of 
the services of many very enthusiastic men and 
women who mi^ht have been most valuable in 
deepening the spirituality of the general life ; and 
the teachers of these Churches have been obliged 
to read glosses into certain passages of Scripture, 
notably certain passages of the Sermon on the 
Monnt, in such a way as to obscure their plain 
meaning and weaken their original force. 

It appears, therefore, that in formulating the 
doctrine of ‘counsels’ and ‘precepts’ the Catholic 
Church did no more than endorse and give scientific 
expression to the natural and obvious judgment of 
conscience which recognized in the life of great 
renunciation a peculiarly high kind of life; that 
bj formulating the doctrine the Church ran the 
risk of deductions being made from it which would 
in the end outrage, and actually have outraged, 
the consciences of sincere believers ; and the further 
risk of the list of ‘counsels’ being enlarged and 
that of ‘precepts’ diminished, until the common 
man’s standard of life was seriously lowered. It 
appears also that Protestant theologians, in refusing 
to endorse the natural judgments of conscience, 
have not succeeded, in fact, in preventing such 
judgments being made by tbeir followers, but have 
deprived Protestants of an incentive to a lofty 
kind of life; and have risked, and actually sufiered, 
the loss to organized Protestant Churches of souls 
who have felt the need of heroic self-sacrifice for 
the sake of Christ. 

Literattob. —-Works cited in text, and J. Schwane, De opeH- 
bus supererogatoHis et connUOs JSvangelicis, Miinst. 1868 ; K. 
Thieme, art. ‘Oonsilia Evangelica,* in vol. iv. ; R. 

Rothe, TheoL Ethik% Wittenberg, 1869-'?'0, vol. iii. ; Newman 
Smyth, Christian Ethics^, Edin. 189S; L, G. Smith, The 
Characteristics of Christian MoralUy^ London, 1875. 

James 0. Haotay. 

COURAGE. — Courage has figured as one of the 
prominent virtues in every ethical system. Yet it 
has from early times given trouble to scientific 
moralists, because it seems at first sight compatible 
with an utterly worthless or vicious character. 
This is, however, only the case where it is identi- 
fied with fearlessness {q.v.). Absence of fear in 
physical danger may be the result of temperament 
and so contain no moral element at all, while a 
certain dread of moral evil is not exclusive of 
courage as usually understood. Thus the Greek 
philosophers discerned that, to gain an accurate 
notion of courage, it vras necessary to define things 
worthy or unworthy of fear. 

In some of Plato’s Dialogues, notably the Laches 
and the Protaaoras, we are made to see the difficulty 
of finding a place for courage in any system which 
recognizes the paramount position of wisdom or 
knowledge in moral life, since not only do brute 
beasts show spirit and endurance in combat, but 
the conduct of men in vigorous military efforts 
loses the merit of courage if prudence suggests that 
the forces are adequate to the occasion. In the 
Republic, however (bk. iv. 429 f.), Plato distinctly 
lays down the principle that the Guardians of the 
City (in whom the virtue of courage principally 
resides) must acquire that quality by a sound 
training in the nature of things to be feared and 
of things not to be feared. 

Aristotle, in bk. iii. of the Nic. Ethics, submits 
the whole subject to a searching analysis. Accord- 
ing to his principle of the Mean, courage lies be 
tween rashness on the one hand and cowardice on 
the other. As fear, the foreboding of evil, is not 
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altogether to he disparaged, Aristotle, like Plato, 
has to distinguish legitimate from illegitimate fears, 
and finds that courage exists where danger is 
despised from a noble motive— from preference of 
that whicli is most honourable. He subsequently 
distinguishes real courage from five spurious forms : 
(1) that which is induced by respect for authority, 
or for opinion ; (2) that which comes from know- 
ledge that the danger apprehended is not real; 

(3) courage arising solely from emotion-anger or 
vengeance — which man shares with some animals ; 

(4) the courage of a hopeful temperament ; (5) the 
courage of ignorance which cannot recognize dan- 
ger. It may, perhaps, be said that this distinction 
between genuine and spurious courage corresponds 
for the most part to the modem distinction between 
moral courage and that which is purely physical. 

Although Aristotle in his general treatment of 
courage seems somewhat nearer to the modern 
ideas than Plato, in one respect Plato would seem 
to us more satisfactory; he includes in courage 
the power and will to resist evil generally, or to 
bear calamity without flinching ; whereas Aristotle 
would restrict the term to its primary military 
significance, regarding other meanings as deriva- 
tive or metaphorical. Certainly it seems illogical 
to refuse the epithet of ‘courageous’ to a man 
who is not alarmed but stands to his duty in a 
shipwreck or an earthquake, while allowing it to 
one who behaves in like manner during the attack 
on a city. 

Course thus held its place with the three 
other virtues— wisdom, justice, temperance— in the 
system of Greece and Rome. These ‘cardinal’ 
virtues were combined with the three Christian 
graces of faith, hope, and charity, to form the 
seven virtues inculcated in the Christian morality 
of the Middle Ages. Yet in the new atmosphere, 
courage — or fortitude, as it is commonly called in 
this connexion— underwent some transmutation. 
St. Ambrose— who derived his ethical system from 
the Greeks ma Cicero, and passed it on to St. 
Augustine, and through him to the Western 
world— would make fortitude include boldness in 
withstanding temptations to sin. To a certain 
extent, he agrees here with Plato. But he also 
dwells much on heroic endurance of j^hysical sufler- 
ing as shown by the Christian martyrs. It would 
seem probable that the martyr-cult must have 
tended in the direction of emphasizing the passive 
side of courage or fortitude, hj^ which it is 
assimilated to patience or resignation. 

The Christian idea of fortitude is expressed in 
many admirable works of medieval art. Many 
readers will recall Ruskin’s remarks on the Forti- 
tude of Botticelli [Mornings in Florence^ iii. ) : 

* Botticelli’s Fortitude is no match, it may he, for any that are 
coming:. Worn, somewhat ; and not a little weary, instead of 
standing: ready for all comers, she is sitting’, apparently in 
reverie, her fingers playing restlessly and idly-~nay, I think, 
even nervously, about thehilt of her sword , , , and yet, how 
swiftly and gladly will they close on it, when the far-off trumpet 
blows, which she will hear through all her reverie.’ 

It may he noticed that by mediaeval Christian 
moralists fortitude is regarded as the corrective 
of accidie (g'. -??.), the sin of gloom and inaction. It 
seems thns to contain necessarily an element of 
cheerfulness, a resolution to live in an atmosphere 
of hope. 

Perhaps there are few virtues that have varied 
more than courage in their manifestations among 
different peoples and at different times. There is 
always an aesthetic as well as a purely moral 
element in the conception of courage, and human 
notions vary even more about the beautiful than 
about tlie good. Thus, during the age of chivalry 
in the West, the maturer civilization of the East 
looked on the aggressive, unreasoning courage of 
the Crusaders as crude and barbarous, while the 


knightly spirit of the Franks despised Eastern 
subtlety as mean and cowardly Non-military 
times call for the exercise of patience more than 
for that of intrepidity,— though both are essential 
to the well-being 01 any people,— and there is 
occasionally cause for fear lest a comparative con- 
tempt for merely physical courage, or ‘ spirit/ may 
bring about general slackness of effort. On the 
whole, however, the actively combative powers 
are lilcely to retain their importance in popular 
esteem. 

There is one kind of courage which seems especi- 
ally to belong to a highly civilized society — intel- 
lectual courage. By this is to be understood the 
power and determination to follow loyally and 
reasonably one’s own beliefs and principles, irre- 
spective not only of the disapproval of neighbours, 
but also of painful disturbance in one’s own mind. 
The abandonment of an intellectual position, which 
has been reached by honest effort, for fear of the 
further eflbrts which may be required to recon- 
stitute one’s theories in the light of new know- 
ledge, is a cowardly proceeding, and ought to 
receive more reprobation than it commonly incurs. 

Of cowardice [ignavia) as the opposite of courage, 
little need be said. It is commonly due to consti- 
tutional timidity not checked by habits of self- 
control, or to a selfish propensity to exaggerate 
the importance of personal dangers and risKS ; or, 
again, to a want of appreciation of ideals worthy 
of risk on the part of those who desire to attain 
them. 

Bitbraturb. — P lato, Laches, Protagoras, Repvhlic, Laws, etc. ; 
AristotleJV'ic. Eth. ; H. Sidgwick, Bist, of Ethics, London, 
1880; R. Thamin, St. J.mhroise et la morale ehrUienm, Paris, 
1896; Ambrose, de Offioiis Ministrommi F. Paget, The Spirit 
of Disciplined, London, 1894 (introductory article on * Accidie *) ; 
A. Neander, Church History^, London, 1841, vol. viii.; also 
most ethical treatises. AlICE GARDNER. 

COURTESY.-See Civility. 

GOUVADE.— See Birth. 

COVENANT. — I. Introduction. — A covenant 
is a bond or agreement entered into between two 
persons or groups of persons, or between a man or 
a group of men and a god or gods. The covenant 
thus entered upon may be for a specified time, or 
for all time ; it may cover certain clearly-defined 
purposes, or it may be indefinite. The covenant 
state is usually produced, or — at a later time — 
symbolized, by artificial means : eating or drink- 
ing together ; drinking, or being inoculated with, 
one another’s Mood ; or by exchange of names oi 
of articles belonging to the covenanting parties. 
The relation produced by the covenant, as well as 
the real intention of these ritual acts, is still in 
debate. According to some writers, the covenant 
produces kinship and introduces the stranger into 
the elan which now adopts him. 

* He who has drunk a clansman’s blood is no longer a stranger 
but a brother, and included in the mystic circle of those who 
have a share in the life-blood that is common to all the clan* 
(W. E. Smith, p. 315 ; cf. Hartland, LF ii. 237). 

This is regarded as the primitive purpose of the 
covenant, and, moreover, 

‘if the individual kinsman made a blood-covenant with a 
stranger, the whole of each tribe was bound thereby,* while 
‘ the original form of alliance . . . was always and necessarily 
between clans, not between individuals* (Jevons, Introd. to 
Hist, of Religion, 99, 142). 

The actual evidence hardly supports these views, 
nor does the covenant producing kinship appear 
among the lowest races. Generally the covenant 
is an engagement between individuals, between 
representatives, or between tribes; but there is 
hardly ever produced kinship or blood-relation- 
ship. Hence another theory maintains that the 
covenant relationship is that of the identity of 
individuals, who are mutually inoculated by cer- 
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tain ritual actions of wMcii the blood-covenant 
is a weli-laiown, tliougli probably a late, instance. 
There is produced identity of aims and interests, 
as well as mutual agreement and sympathy. 

‘ Each has a part of the other in his keeping, and this part; 
not only assimilates each to the other by transmission of pro- 
perties, but is a pledge, deposit, and hostage. Thus identity 
of interests is secured, and the possibility of mutual treachery 
or wrong is prevented, not only by the fact that injury done to 
B by A IS eojuivalent to injury done by A to himself, but also 
by the fact that, if B is wronged, be may work vengeance by 
injuring ... the part of A which he possesses* (Crawley, 
Mystic Rose, 2S7), 

Without laying too much stress on the latter 
part of this theory, it is certain that the covenant- 
relationship as one of identity fits the facts better 
than as one of kinship. Yet it may be observed 
that, if the covenant produces identity of aims 
and interests, since the aims and interests of the 
individual are largely those of his Mn, the cove- 
nant state will so far produce a IdnsMp relation. 
But, as a third theory, it is maintained that the 
ritual act (eating together, transfusion of blood, 
etc,), while it involves the parties to the covenant 
in certain duties to each oteer, ^serves as a con- 
ductor of conditional imprecations,* of potential 
punishments for the transgression of these duties 
(Westermarck, Moral Ideas, i. 590, ii, 208 ; art. 
CUESING AND BLESSING, p. 369^ below). 

Frequently the parties to a covenant take an 
oath to keep it, or execrate vengeance on each 
other if it is broken. And, as many examples 
show, the food, drink, blood, etc., is itself the 
oath or curse, or is the vehicle of eifcher. Thus, 
in Madagascar, the oath-takers pray that the 
liquid may poison him who is faithless to the bond 
(Dumont d^Urville, Voy. yittoresque autour du 
monde, Paris, 1834-1835, i. 81). Or, as in Morocco, 
a compact of friendship is sealed by eating to- 
gether at the tomb of a saint, and, according to 
the phrase used, ‘the food will repay* him who 
breaks the compact (Westermarck, i. 587; ef. 
below, p. 369^). 

Examples show now the working of the principle 
contained in one of these theories, now that in- 
volved in the others, but the kinship theory is 
seldom observed in the complete form which the 
theory itself presupposes. It is not impossible 
that the primitive covenant contained both the 
idea of mutual identity and that of a conditional 
curse, for the two are not mutually exclusive, as 
various examples suggest. But it should not he 
forgotten that the covenant frequently implies 
no more than faithfulness to the object of the 
covenant, without any thought of its producing 
identity of persons, of aims, or of interests, much 
less of kinship. 

2 . Covenants between men. — Of all the various 
outward signs of the covenant, that to which most 
attention has been drawn is tliat each party to it 
drinics or is •inoculated with the other^s hlood, or 
that they smear each other or some sacred object 
with iU Where the parties to the covenant form 
two groups, selected individuals undergo the cere- 
mony, which usually forms an indissoluble bond 
(see Blood ; Bbotheehood [artificial], and works 
cited there). Probably the idea that kinship 
means blood-relationship — a relationship which 
can be produced by the blood-covenant — ^is not 
primitive. More primitive is the idea that con- 
tact, eating and drinking together, exchange of 
names, garments, weapons, and the like, will pro- 
duce a close bond, whether involving identity or 
relationship, between two unrelated persons. Here 
the underlying ideas are that the whole adheres 
in the part, tiiat whatever has been in contact 
with a person, whatever is his, is for all practical 
purposes himself ; that for another to obtain pos- 
session of it brings the owner under his control ; 
hence to ofter it to another is in effect to offer 


oneself. Thus mutual eating, especially where 
the food is exchanged, or the mutual exchange 
of common possessions, makes men entirely de- 
pendent upon each other, makes their aims and 
mterests the same, or produces identity or, accord- 
ing to the first theory, kinship. Here, primi- 
tively, the act of eating or exchange is itself the 
covenant, hut the food or articles exchanged are 
also seen to be vehicles of conditional oaths or 
curses verbally pronounced. At the same time, 
witnesses human or Divine may be called to the 
compact which has been made. iThe purposes for 
which a covenant is entered upon are, e.g?., friend- 
ship and comradeship between individuals ; the 
adoption of a stranger into a kin-group ; mutual 
aid and protection-assistance in war, in revenge, 
or in some hostile purpose ; peace between tribes 
after war ; commercial purposes ; union between 
the members of a society or association, usually at 
the time of initiation into it, etc. It is obvious 
that, since a covenant brings the parties to it into 
such close affinity, their responsibilities towards 
each other are great and must be accurately ful- 
filled, while also there are produced many mutual 
privileges. 

Where a common meal is the chief feature of a 
covenant, there is the idea that what is partaken 
of in common establishes a bond of union or of 
identity, and this is still more marked where 
there is an exchange of food. It is possible that 
the covenant-meal may have been the earliest 
foi’in of the covenant, and it should he observed 
that, quite apart from the theoretic view of the 
effects of mutual eating common among primitive 
peoples, there is a natural basis to it. For, wher- 
ever men eat and drink together, they tend to he 
friendly towards each other. But, where the 
theoretic view prevails, the eating together of un- 
related persons produces automatically the cove- 
nant-state. The stranger who eats with the Arab 
is no longer a stranger; the two parties have 
entered uiDon a bond of friendship, with mutual 
obligations which are absolutely sacred. The same 
is true elsewhere, as among the Omaha Indians,, 
with whom, if an enemy 

* appear in the lodge, and receive a mouthful of food or water, 
or put the pipe in his mouth ... he is bound for the time 
being by the ties of hospitality* (Dorsey, SRBEW, 1884, p 
271). 

In general the stranger is regarded as a source 
of potential evil. Hence to give him food identi- 
fies him with his host, and probably at the same 
time makes him liable, should he do wrong, to a 
conditional curse swallowed wdth the food. We 
find also covenants of mutual friendship expressed 
by eating together, especially where there has 
hitherto been hostility between the X)arties. Thus 
in Morocco persons who wish to be reconciled join 
hands before a holy man or at a saint’s tomb, 
usually after partaking of a common meal. This 
is the usual method of sealing a compact of friend- 
ship. If any party to the compact is guilty of a 
breach of faith, it is commonly said that ‘ God 
and the food will repay him,* tne food being the 
vehicle of a conditional curse (Westermarck, ii. 
623-624 ; cf. Gn 26 ^®* 2 i ; see also the article 

CUKSING AND BLESSING, p. 373^). Between vil- 
lages, clans, or tribes, which have been at war, on 
the cessation of hostilities the covenant of peace is 
almost invariably marked by a common meal or a 
species of sacrament. A typical instance is found 
among the Battas, who, on making peace and 
forming unions, divide the heart of a slain animal 
into as many pieces as there are chiefs present. 
Each chief roasts his piece, holds it np, and says : 

* If I should, ever violate my oath, I am willing to be slaugh- 
tered lihe the bleeding animal which lies before me, and to be 
devoured like the piece of heart I am about to eat * (Feather- 
man, 5bo* of the Races of Mankind, London, 1881-1891, 
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Among the Ceramese the covenant of peace 
between two villages is entered upon by the people 
of one village making a feast to which those of the 
other are invited. The chiefs drop some of their 
Mood into a dish of food, and weapons are also 
dipped into it. The food is then eaten alternately. 
A similar feast is also held at the other village, 
and the covenant is complete. Here there is a 
combination (found elsewhere also) of the hlood- 
covenant with the covenant-meal (Kiedel, De 
sluik- m kroQsfiarige mssen^ The Hague, 1886, p. 
128; cl, for a simiiar instance among the Nilotic 
Negroes, Johnston, Uganda Frotectorate, London, 
1902, ii. 795). 

Drinking together is another common form 
of covenant ceremony, the draught being fre- 1 
quently accompanied by an oath, while, as many j 
examples show, the liquid partaken of is regarded : 
as the oath itself, which will harm the breaker i 
of it. Bat there is also such a simple form of 
friendship covenant as that of the aborigines of 
Formosa, who put their arms round each other’s 
necks and drink simultaneously a cup of wine 
{V Anthropologies v, [Paris, 1894] 352). Survivals 
of such a ceremony as this are well known. Nor 
is it improbable that drinking each othePs blood 
at the making of a covenant was an extension of 
such a practice, while it is a common custom 
to mingle some Mood with the liquid which is 
drunk. 

As the basis of a covenant of friendship, the 
exchange of names is very frequent among savage 
tribes, the name being regarded as part of the per* 
sonality, while the sacred nature of the act is seen 
in the tact that the name is usually not revealed, 
lest any one should do its owner harm by making 
use of it. In such a case the alliance is indis- 
soluble, and forms one of the most sacred of 
bonds. Other exchanges of personal belongings 
— garments or weapons—form the basis of cove- 
nants of friendship, and will make lasting friends 
of men who have been enemies. A temporary 
exchange of wives is occasionally found as a 
means of sealing a compact, especially among 
Australian tribes, with whom also, on the occa- 
sion of making peace between tribes or certain 
other alliances, a general exchange of wives takes 
place for the^ time being. By this means the 
identity or union of the two parties is assured (cf. 
Adultery, vol. i. p. 125 (5) ; /A Jxxiv. 169, 173). 

Saliva is occasionally the vehicle of the covenant 
state. Thus, among the Grange in the Bissagos 
Archipelago the ceremony for sealing a friendship 
is to spit in each other’s hands. The Masai spat 
at a man with whom they swore eternal friend- 
ship (Hinde, Last of the Masais London, 1901, p. 
47) ; and among the Somalis a stranger becomes a 
member of his host’s family by the host spitting 
in his right hand and rubbing it on the stranger’s 
forehead (Paulitschke, Mhnogr, Nordost-Afrikas. 
Berlin, 1893-1896, p. 246). 

Opposite theories of the meaning of this rite are found. 
Mutual spitting is regarded as an interchange of life, since by 
many peoples saliva is held to contain the element of life J 
(Orombie, Tram. Inter. FL Cong., 1891, p. 249 fic.). Wester- ! 
marck, on the other hand, is of the opinion that saliva is the I 
vehicle of a conditional curse, since the Masai spit copiously 
when cui-sing (op. cit. ii. 209). Spitting among the Masai is 
also reported to be a sign of the greatest goodwill and a compli- 
ment (Johnston, op. cit. ii. 833). 

Covenants of peace between tribes which have 
been at war are frequently sealed by a common 
meal (see above). In some cases the material of 
the covenant-meal is the flesh of a human metim. 
Thus, the peo])le of Vate kill one or more of their 
number ana send the flesh for consumption to the | 
hostile tribe with whom they desire peace (Erskine, I 
J ournal of a Cruise among the Islands of the W, ' 
Facifcy London, 1853, p. 334). In other alliances the 
cannibal meal is found. Chiefs amotig the Bambala 


(a Bantu tribe), in making a covenant against future 
bloodshed, partake with their followers of the flesh 
of a slave fattened for the occasion. Any chief 
who kills a slave after such a covenant must pay a 
fine to every village whicli took part in tlie bond 
{JAI XXXV. 404, 409). This is equivalent to that 
form of the Mood-covenant in which the Mood of a 
slaughtered victim is drunk by all the parties to 
the compact (cf. Herod, iii. 11; and the case of 
Catiline and his fellow-conspirators, who drank 
the blood of a slave in wine). 

A pleasanter practice, and one ultimately based 
on the fact that sensuous satisfaction tends to 
goodwTll, is that of smoking the calumet among 
American Indian tribes which liad been at war. 
It was also done at the ratification of treaties and 
as a symbol of hospitality, and was regarded as so 
sacred that to break the covenant thus made 
would have been followed automatically by fatal 
consequences. 

Other ceremonies are used elsewhere, with the 
purpose of making a covenant of peace binding. 
In Tahiti a wreath was made of green houghs, to 
which each party contributed. Two young dogs 
were exchanged, and a band of cloth was made 
together. The wreath and the cloth were then 
ofiered to the gods, and imprecations were uttered 
on those who shoxild break the covenant (Ellis, 
Folynes. BesearcheSs London, 1829, i. 318 ; see 
other instances in Farrer, A^^ Manners and 
London, 1885, p. 162 ff. ), 

Where the bodies of the parties to a covenant 
are cut to obtain blood, the marks of ^ the wounds 
serve as tokens of the covenant. Similarly the 
garments or w^eapons exchanged will be constant 
reminders of it. At other times a cairn is set up 
as a witness of the covenant state (cf. Gn 3H® ; 
Frazer, in Anthrop. Essays presented to E. B. 

Oxford, 1907, p. 131 fl'.). 

In later times, ana in more advanced civiliza- 
tions, the covenant becomes simply a bond or oath 
for mutual support, or for amity between men 
more or less animated by a common purpose. 
Here there is little or no idea of kinship or iden- 
tity, though some of the older ritual acts may 
survive, and the parties to such bonds recognize a 
brotherly feeling existing between themselves as a 
result of their bond and of their common purpose. 
In fact, the covenant at all times is intended to 
produce solidarity among those who are parties to 
it, though in these later covenants brotherhood is 
not actually and automatically produced. And, 
though the breaker of the covenant risks gTeat 
dangers, these are not supposed to result auto- 
matically from the oath which he has taken, as in 
many instances from savage life. 

3 - Covenants between men and gods, etc. — The 
ceremonies and symbolism of covenants are even 
more important than the words of contract used, 
and, in fact, they constitute the covenant. Hence, 
in gi*eat measure, all religious ceremonial and 
worship is the expression of a covenant relation- 
ship between men and gods. For the worship paid, 
men expect the god to perform duties towards 
them, and this worship also tends to confirm that 
relationship. But there are certain ceremonies, 
especially those of a sacramental or sacrificial 
nature, in which the covenant relationship appears 
more emphatically. In all sacrifices in which the 
victim is, or represents, the god, and in which a 
sacramental meal is made of his flesh, the meal is 
the expression of a close union or a covenant 
between the god and the group of worshippers. 
This is seen in the fact that all the worshippers 
partake, while there are instances, as in Hawaii, 
where a refusal to eat would he followed by death 
(Bastian, Der Memch, Leipzig, 1860, iii. 152). 
But, even where the slain animal is not the god, 
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the sacrifice or the meal which follows it marks a 
desire for onion with the god,^ and is an expression 
of a covenant alliance with him. In this case, as 
in covenants between men, there is a common meal 
of which the two parties to the covenant partake 
—the god and the group of worshippers. In the 
GT, God is often represented as making a covenant 
with individuals and their descendants, or with 
Israel (Gn 9^ 15^ No 25^«, Ex 6^24^^% Dt 5^, Jer 
34^^), and the probability is that sacrifice was the 
basis of all covenant rites between God and the 
individual or the people of Israel (cf. Ps 50®, 
Jer 341 ®). This is particularly noticeable in the 
case of the covenant with Abraham (Gn 15®^) 
and with Israel at Sinai (Ex 24^*). In the first 
case there is no mention of a sacrificial meal, and 
in the second the blood of the sacrifice is sprinkled 
on the altar and the people, thus nnitmg the 
covenanting parties, since the altar is the token 
of God's presence. This rite of sprinkling image 
or altar and worshippers, or the analogous custom 
of the worshipper shedding his blood or sprinkling 
it on the sacra (cf. 1 K 18^®), is widely spread, and 
constitutes a simple method of union with the god 
— in other words, of effecting or strengthening the 
covenant relation with him, or of reminding him 
of it. In other cases the covenant ritual consists 
in placing and leaving the worshipper’s hair, 
clothing, etc., on the altar, but frequently in the 
OT the sacrificial meal may be regarded as the 
basis of the covenant— the god or his worshippers 
eating together and renewing their union with 
each other. Hence, according to one theoiy, the 
meal itself unites god and men in an act of com- 
munion (W. E, Smith, p. 271) j or, according to 
another view, the food is here again the vehicle of 
conditional curses mutually transferred to god and 
worshipper (Westermarck, 0 ^. cit. ii. 623 ffi). Both 

S oses may, however, be served by^ the sacrificial 
. It is certainly the case that, in the view of 
the OT writers, breaking of the covenant by the 
individual or the nation was followed by punish- 
ment (Dt Jos 71 ^^* 231 ®, Jg 2^, 2 k 
while blessing followed its being observed (Ps 
132^2). In any case, what holds true of these OT 
sacrifices is true of similar sacrifices elsewhere. 
Indeed, in some aspects the mere offering of sacri- 
fice to a god, thus propitiating him, is the token of 
an alliance with him ; hence the worshipper asks 
and expects help from the god to whom he, for 
his part, is faithful. The same is true of the vows 
made to a god by a worshipper, in which he pro- 
mises certain things, usually a sacrifice, for some 
specified help given him by the god. 

In the OT other tilings are found as signs of a 
Divine and human covenant, c.g. the rainbow in 
the ease of Noah and his posterity (Gn 9^®), though 
here a covenant sacrifice appears also (8^®^*); cir- 
cumcision is the token of the covenant with Israel 
(Gn 17^®'*)? though it is to some extent a sacrificial 
rite ; and in Ex 31^® the Sabbath is to be kept for 
a perpetual covenant. Eor marks or cuttings on 
the body as signs of a covenant, see Badges. 

Totemism, as *an intimate relation which is 
supposed to exist between a group of kindred 
people, on the one side and a species of natural or 
artificial objects on the other side, which objects ; 
are called the totems of the human group ’ (Frazer, ' 
Totemism and Exogamy, London, 1910, iv. 1), is ; 
essentially a covenant relationship,, since both 
parties have entered explicitly or implicitly into 
an alliance for mutual help and protection. This 
covenant state is generally furthered by various 
ritual acts, by wdiich men assimilate themselves to 
their totem, these being analogous to the covenant 
rites between human beings. The group of men 
is, in effect, identified with the animal species 
which is their totem; the relation is one of 
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identity. Similarly, in the rites used at puberty 
for obtaining an individual animal guardian or 
manitou, and in the relative positions in which the 
individual and his manitou stand to each other, 
there is the suggestion that this relation is essen- 
tially a covenant one. Blood-letting is the most 
significant of these rites. Thus, the Mosquito 
Indians are said to have sealed their compact with 
the manitou by drawing blood from difierent parts 
of their body {NE i. 740), Among the Indians .of 
Honduras each youth formed a contract with his 
nagual, by offering some of his blood to it, 
•whereupon such friendship was contracted betw’een them 
that, when one of them died, the other did not survive’ 
(Herrera, General Eist, of, . , Aimnca, 1740, iv. 138). 

The American Indian youth generally killed the 
animal which was to be bis onanitou, and used its 
' skin as a ‘medicine-bag.’ There was thus some 
kind of blood-covenant between the youth and his 
guardian, and, as in Omaha Indian belief there 
was a bond between them so close that the man 
acquired the properties of the animal, so generally 
it was held that the youth would not survive the 
death of his nagual ; and there was a common idea 
of the identity of the two, or perhaps of an inter- 
change of life between them. 

The meal eaten by survivors at a death, and 
repeated on anniversary occasions, and of which 
the ghost is supposed to partake, has the intention 
of uniting the ghostly and human eaters, and of 
preserving the goodw'ill of the ghost by showing 
that he is not forgotten. It is thus a species of 
covenant with the dead. This is still more closely 
marked in cases wiiere the mourners eat the dead 
man himself — perhaps the origin of the funeral 
feast. Other methods of this implicit covenant 
with the dead may be looked for in such rites^ as 
that of the mourners cutting themselves, letting 
the blood drop on the grave, making offerings of 
their hair, or anointing themselves with the fat 
or decomposed matter of the corpse. These are 
analogous to the similar rites in connexion with 
the cult of gods (see Hartland, cit, ii. 277 ff.; 
Jevons, qp. cit, 41 ff.). 

Various customs in human covenants — ^in which, 
e,g., the parties hold an animal wbich is sacrificed, 
its blood being sometimes sprinkled on a sacred 
object, or are sprinkled with sacrificial blood or 
that of an animal not apparently sacrificial — are 
probably connected with that type of covenant 
sacrifice in which the parties are a god and a group 
of men. Here, perhaps, the sacred nature of the 
sacrifice makes it an important basis of the human 
covenant, while sacrifices are frequently the vehicles 
of a curse ; or, again, the god to whom the sacrifice 
or the blood is offered is regarded as a third party 
to the covenant (for examples, see Brotherhood 
[artificial], vol. ii. pp. 859^, 870; 'Wellhausen, 
Eeste arah. lleid.^, Berlin, 3897, p. 128; Lewin, 
Wild Races of S.E. India, London, 1870, p. 228), 
In many human covenants a god is expressly called 
upon as witness to the contract, as in the similar 
appeal in the case of an oath. The god is then 
expected to visit with his wrath the breaker of the 
covenant (cf. Herod, iii, 8 ; Tylor, Prim, Cult,\ 
London, 1903, ii. 342; Wilson, Western Africa, 
1856, pp. 210, 392). 
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COVENANT (American). — The substitution of 
an artificial for a natural basis of subsistence had 
the effect in America, as elsewhere, of establishing 
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the gods as the principal members of the agri- 
cultural conimuBity. On their co-operation the 
maintenance of such a community depended. To 
some extent the obligation was mutual ; for, while 
men reaped much benefit from the encouragement, 
advice, and practical assistance of the gods, they 
w'ere beholden to men for the sustenance tendered 
through sacrifice. A definite and tacit, if un- 
written, covenant thus came into being between 
gods and men, any human breach of which was 
visited with Divine punishment. The arrangement 
was purely one of self-interest on both sides. Man 
felt the necessity of placating the only beings 
from whom he could obtain foreknowledge of 
seasonal and other changes, and, deeply sensible 
of the value of supernatural assistance, he re- 
warded it as handsomely as he could-— by gifts of 
such food, drink, and clothing as in his sight 
appeared most desirable. 

Commencing this practice by an ‘understanding’ 
with the earlier tribal deities, he later extended it 
to the ‘great gods’ of the heavens and earth, 
whom from time to time he admitted into his 
pantheon. He felt that the wealth accruing from 
this co-operation with Divine beings should be 
fairly divided. This applied to the fruits of the 
earth produced under supernatural guidance, and 
to such live stock as had been raised under the 
same auspices. A step further, aud we perceive 
that the logical outcome of such a policy was to 
set apart such fields and flocks as woulu satisfy 
the god, for his own special use — these to be 
worked and tended by (in all probability) the most 
skilful labourers. ^ Thus, according to Gumilla 
{Orinoco Elustrado, Madrid, 1745, vol. ii. p. 278), 
a tribe of the Guayanos, in consternation at an 
eclipse of the moon, at once commenced work 
upon a plantation for the moon-spirit, considering 
the eclipse to he a sign of his displeasure at their 
failure to supply him with a separate field of maize. 
The gods of Peru had their own herds of llamas 
and pacos, the flesh of which was largely con- 
snmea on their altars, while the wool, woven into 
cloth, was burned to provide them with ‘astral’ 
clothing, or used in the provision of raiment for 
their images and attendants. 

When mere animal sacrifice fails, either, as in 
Mexico, owing to the lack of large animals, or, 
perhaps, because of a more sanguinary popular 
temperament, the bloody of human victims is sup- 
plied to the gods as nutriment. Thus the Mexican 

f od Huitzilopochtii lived wholly upon human sacri- 
ce, countless thousands of victims, for the most 
part members of hostile tribes, being slain annually 
upon his altar. The hunter, too, as well as the 
cultivator and herdsman, paid his debt to the 
ods, who assisted him to track his game in 
reams. Thus the Nicaraguan tendered to his 
deer- and rabbit-gods clotted blood wrapped in a 
cloth, and the Otomi oflered blood to the great 
Cloud-serpent, Mixcoatl. Dwellings, too, were 
supplied to the Divine beings. 

The natural conclusion of the savage in these 
circumstances is that a breach of his covenant 
with the gods brings upon him calamities of every 
description. There is much temptation on the 
part of the cultivator to withhold a portion of 
the firstfruits or other sacrifice ; and, should this 
temptation overcome him, he becomes an easy prey 
to the malevolence of the slighted deity. The 
Peruvians believed that in sucli a case the oflended 
god sent an evil spirit to haunt the wrongdoer, 
and that it lay in wait for him in his habitual 
resorts. His crops failed, his health gave way 
under some terrible disease, his stock perished. 
Such were thought to be the consequences of 
huclm, or sin, in Peru ; and, in the event of a 
national calamity, every member of the com- 


munity was rigorously examined, until, the guilty 
one being discovered, restitution was forced from 
him. Throughout the two Americas the idea of 
the covenant with the ^ods was quite as current 
as elsewhere; and its inevitable workings have 
been observed in the economy of nearly every 
tribe. 

Litbraturb.— B. Sahagtin, MM. General de las Cosas de 
Nueva JEspa/la, Mexico, 1829-30 ; Bartolomeo de las Casas, 
Apoloqetica MMoria, Seville, 1554; Pedro de Arriagra, iScc- 
tirpacion, Madrid, 1620; Villa-Gomez, Carta Pastoral contra 
los Idolatrios, Lixm, 16i9. LEWIS SpENCE. 

COVENANTERS#— The subscribers of the 
National Covenant and the Solemn League and 
Covenant rejected the theory of the Divine right of 
kings, and vigorously opposed the absolutism which 
crushed the liberties of the people. In the days of 
James VL, before the Covenants, the conflict was 
begun. George Buchanan in 1579 published Ms 
De Jure Eegni ajpud ScotoSf in which he taught 
that kings are chosen and continued in office by 
the people, and, in particular, that the Scots had 
always claimed and exercised the right to call 
wicked rulers to account. Two Scotsmen had 
already dealt with the old question of the right of 
kings. As early as 1521, John Major asserted in 
his History that the people first made kings, and 
could dethrone them ; while Hector Boece in his 
History y published in 1527, assumed that the royal 
authority is derived from the people. In 1584, 
Buchanan’s book was condemned by Act of Parlia- 
mentj and in the same year were passed the ‘ Black 
Acts,’ which declared, contrary to the teaching of 
Knox, that the king was head of the Church as of 
the State, that assemblies should not meet without 
his sanction, that there should be bishops who 
should be appointed by him, and that ministers 
should not discuss public affairs under pain of 
treason. When these statutes were framed, J ames’s 
adviser was James Stuart, Earl of Arran, who had 
succeeded Esm6 Stuart, Lord of Aubigny. Leav- 
ing the court of Henry III. of France, in which 
the doctrine of royal absolutism was cherished, 
D’Aubigny had proceeded to Scotland, on the 
mission of the Guises for the restoration of Mary 
Stuart and the Catholic religion, and there had 
taught the young king to be an autocrat. The 
Scots, however, feared a popish plot ; and honestly 
I or dishonestly he approved the draiving up of the 
Negative Confession, assailing Romanism, which 
in 1581 was signed by James and his courtiers. 

I While D’Aubigny was directing the king, Andrew 
Melvill was leading the Church aud inveighing 
against ‘ the bloodie guillie of absolute authority.’ 
By his influence the Assembly of 1580 condemned 
Episcopacy ; and in 1581 presbyteries were estab- 
lished with the kin^s consent, and the Assembly 
approved the fSecond Book of Discipline. The Raid 
of Ruthven, which was devised for the liberation 
of James from the hands of D’Aubigny, was suc- 
cessful; but it could not make the king forget the 
Frenchman’s lessons in absolutism ; and, when 
I Arran was the chief counsellor, the Black Acts, 

I with their assertion of the royal supremacy, were 

assed. Though Arran’s rule terminated in 1586, 

ames was able, two years later, to persuade the 
Parliament to declare that all ecclesiastical pro- 
perty belonged to the crown. 

For a time, however, James did nothing for the 
bishops, and before and after his marriage seemed 
to favour Presbyterianism. In 1590 the Assembly 
ordained ‘the subscription of the band of main- 
teaning religion and confession do novo,'^ and, in 
1592, Presbyterianism received from Parliament its 
‘ Magna Charta,’ whereby the ecclesiastical courts 
were legalized, and the liberty of the Church was 
ratified by the abrogation of the Black Acts, so 
far as they interfered with its authority in matters 
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of religion. The royal favour to Presbyterianism 
was of short duration, and in 1596 Andrew Melvill 
told James that he was * but God’s sillie vassall,’ 
;and said ■. 

* Sir, as diverse tymes before, so now again I must tell you, 
tbere are two kings and two Mngdomes in Scotland ; there is 
Ghrist Jesus and His kingdome the Kirk, whose subject King 
James the Sixth is, and of whose kingdome not a king, nor a 
head, nor a Lord, but a member.* 

The words did not convince, and James, casting 
aside tradition, called by his own authority As- 
semblies, which yielded to his pressure. At last in 
1610 an Assembly restored Episcopacy, and in 1612 
the Estates ratified the new order of ecclesiastical 

f overnment. In justification of his authority, 
ames published, in 1598, TM True Zaw of Free 
Monarchies t and set forth the Divine origin of the 
royal power, 

* Monarchy,* he wrote, *as resembling the Divinity, approacheth 
nearest to perfection, as all the learned and wise men from the 
beginning have agreed upon.’ He declared lhat ‘kings are 
called Gods by the prophetical King David, because they sit upon 
God his throne upon earth, and have the count of their ministra- 
tion to give unto him.’ Scripture texts were used to show that 
the people should pay obedience to the king * as to God’s lieu- 
tenant on earth, obeying his commandments In all thin^, except 
directly against God, as the commands of God’s minister, acknow- 
ledging him a judge set by God over them, having power to judge 
them, but to be judged only by God, to whom only he must give 
account of his judgment.* 

In the BasiUkon Boron, published shortly after 
The Trtie Law of Free Monarchies, James in- 
structed his son to know and love God, who had 
made him ‘ a little God to sit on his throne, and 
rule over other men.’ 

True to his exalted notion of his office, James 
used his authority to change the government of the 
Church, and then turned to the customs and forms 
of worship. In the Assembly of 1616, called by 
him, and the first which met after T6 10, a new 
Confession of Faith, Catechism, Liturgy, and Book 
of Canons were projected ; and in an Assembly at 
Perth in 1618 royal coercion secured the passing of 
the famous Five Articles, which were startling 
innovations in the Scottish ritual. When the 
government of the Church had been changed and 
the ritual modified, the king was satisfied with the 
exercise and recognition or his supremacy; but, 
while by his actions and writings he showed his 
attachment to the theory of the Divine right of 
kings, he ruled in the Church through Assemblies, 
and, though these were coerced, he preserved the 
recognized forms of legislation. 

Charles I. succeeded to his father’s belief in his 
Divine right, and continued, but without tact or 
discretion, the assertion of royal absolutism. In 
May 1635 he signed the warrant for a Book of 
Canons, which in the following year was imposed 
upon the Scottish Church, without the sanction 
of either an Assembly or a Parliament. Reference 
was made in the Book itself to a Liturgy, after- 
wards known as Laud’s Liturgy, which was ratified 
in 1636, and in 1637, on the sole authority of the 
king, was sent to Scotland. The Canons, as they 
made no outward change in the Church, did not 
stir the people, though they saw in them a violent 
exercise of royal power; but the Liturgy, also 
devised by the king as an autocrat, roused a 
popular clamour, and set the nation against him. 
The Liturgy met with instant opposition, and the 
riot which occurred in the church of St. Giles, 
Edinburgh, when it was first read, inaugurated a 
revolution which spread through the greater part 
of Scotland. The Septs, ever fond of legal bonds 
of association, prepared a document which is 
known as the ‘ National Covenant/ and multitudes 
sighed it. 

The document was prepared by Johnston of 
Warriston, one of the ablest of the lawyers, 
and the Rev. Alexander Henderson, minister of 
Leuchars, who was the ecclesiastical leader of the! 


Presby terians ; and with them most probably was 
associated Hope, the king’s advocate. It included 
the Negative Confession of 1581, which James vi. 
had signed; a list of the Acts of Parliament con- 
firming the Confession ; and the Covenant proper, 
by which the subscrihers bound themselves to 
defend their religion and their king as guardian of 
it. The signing of the Covenant was begun on 28th 
Feb. 1638, in the Greyfriars churchyard, which 
contained the burial-place of George Buchanan, 
whose Be Jure heljjed to drive James towards 
absolutism. If the first Covenanters, drawn from 
all classes and representing the greater part of the 
country, were reoels against the king’s tyranny, 
their document infringed no law of the land. Yet 
it was the bond of a nation against the sovereign, 
and, with troubles in England, Charles was forced 
to yield. He appointed the Marpuisof Hamilton 
as his commissioner, who tried to divide the 
Covenanters by means of a new Covenant, the 
King’s Covenant, which included but did not 
enforce the Confession of 1581 ; and, when the 
project failed, Hamilton in his master’s name 
promised a free Assembly, a Parliament, and the 
abolition of the Courts of High Commission which, 
with bishops among the judges, tried ecclesiastical 
cases. The Presbyterians did not admit that the 
royal assent was necessary for an Assembly, and 
accordingly they called one, which met on 21st 
November in Glasgow. The Marquis of Hamilton 
appeared as the Idng’s representative, and the 
members chose Henderson as moderator and John- 
ston of Warriston as clerk. 

Henderson and his associates had summoned the 
bishops, hut these refused to recognize the authority 
of the Assembly ; and, when their cases were con- 
sidered, the commissioner declared the proceedings 
illegal, and dissolved the Assembly. The Presby- 
terians, however, were undaunted, and the business 
was continued, without and in spite of the king’s 
representative. The bishops were deposed, and 
some of them excommunicated ; the Book of Canons, 
the Liturgy, and the Five Articles of Perth were 
condemned, and the Courts of Commission abolished. 
Thus did the Covenanters in the Glasgow Assembly 
answer the king with his absolutism. The Earl of 
Argyle accepted the Covenant in Glasgow, and it 
had been signed by the Earl of Montrose in Edin- 
burgh. 

War was inevitable, and Charles devised schemes 
for which he had no money. He attempted, how- 
ever, to irritate the English by representing that 
the Scots were preparing an invasion ; and the 
Scots, in defence of their honesty, published ‘ An 
Information for all good Christians within the 
Kingdome of England.’ Another document ap- 
peared, the ‘Large Declaration,’ which Dr. Bm- 
canq^uhal wrote and Charles authorized. It was 
the king’s version of his troubles with the Scots, 
and was not a contribution to truth. Something 
more than a distribution of pamphlets was required 
to settle the quarrel between the people and their 
king, and Charles mustered an army of 21,000 
men at Berwick. The Scottish forces, numbering 
20,000 men, were entrusted to Alexander Leslie, 
who had followed the profession of arms on the 
Continent. Marching southwards, he fixed his 
quarters at Dunse Law, twelve miles from Berwick. 
The First Bishops’ War was a demonstration and 
not a battle, and on 18th June 1639 commissioners 
arranged the Pacification of Berwick, which secured 
their demands for the Covenanters. 

By the Treaty an Assembly and a Parliament 
were to meet ; and on 12th August the Assembly 
sanctioned the Acts of the Glasgow Assembly, 
that they might have undisputed legal validity. 
The members requested the Privy Council to require 
evtry bhb in the nation to sign the Covenant, and. 
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so doing, violated the rules of toleration. The 
Earl of Traquair, the king’s commissioner, ratified 
the proceedings of the Assembly, though Charles 
indicated to Archbishop Spottiswoode that what 
had been done could be undone. Parliament 
approved the action of the Assembly in overthrow- 
ing Episcopacy ; and, in spite of Ms action as 
commissioner to the Assembly, Traquair refused 
assent in the king’s name, and against precedent 
dissolved the Parliament. War was once more 
inevitable, since the nation’s demands, in ^ite of 
the Treaty of Berwick, had been refused. Charles 
summoned an English Parliament, known as the 
Short Parliament, and dismissed it when supplies 
for a war with Scotland were refused. He suc- 
ceeded, however, in collecting a force at York on 
22nd August 1640 ; and on the 20th of the same 
month Leslie entered England with an army of 
20,000, and marched to Newcastle. The Second 
Bishops’ War was no more romantic than the 
First; and commissioners were appointed to meet 
at Ripon, and to arrange terms of peace on the 
basis of the abolition of Episcopacy and the recog- 
nition of the Covenant, The troubles in England 
forced Charles again to yield to the Scots, though 
not till 10th August 1641 was an arrangement made 
with the Long Parliament, which had taken the 
business out of the hands of the king. 

Hoping to create a party in Ms favour, Charles 
in 1641 visited Scotland, and remedied further 
abuses, especially in the Privy Council and Court 
of Session, which by his own act were filled with 
Ms partisans. He expected to strengthen the 
opponents of the Covenant, already represented by 
the Incendiaries and the Plotters or Banders. The 
Earl of Traquair and Sir Robert Spottiswoode, the 
archbishop’s son, were the chief men among the 
Incendiaries, who had been the advisers of Charles 
from the time of the Covenant ; wMle the Plotters 
were led by Montrose, who had passed to the side 
of the king, perhaps through jealousy of Argyle’s 
prominence among the Covenanters. The affair 
known as ‘ The Incident,’ whether it was a fact or 
merely a story, told against the king, and, when he 
departed from Scotland in October, he had neither 
weakened his enemies nor strengthened his own 
party. 

In ^August 1642, Charles raised his standard at 
Nottingham, and the Civil War in England was 
begun. The king and the Parliament each sought ; 
the aid of the Scots, who, though themselves : 
divided, were in great numbers favourable to the | 
Parliamentary cause. The Parliament informed i 
them that an Assembly at Westminster had been I 
appointed to consider *a reformation in church : 
discipline and ceremonies’ ; and on 2nd Aug. 1643 ! 
the General Assembly, associated with the Con- | 
vention of the Scottish Estates, put forward the | 
Solemn League and Covenant, drafted by Alex- I 
ander Henderson, as the condition of an alliance. 
The subscribers to the Covenant were to bind 
themselves to preserve the Reformed religion in 
Scotland, to secure in England and Irdand a 
reform in doctrine, worship, discipline, and govern- 
ment, according to the Word of God and the 
example of the best Reformed Churches ; to seek 
tlie extirpation of Popery, prelacy, superstition, 
heresy, and schism ; and to defend the privileges of 
the Parliament, and also the person and authority 
of the king. The English Parliament accepted the 
Covenant on 25th September, and in Jan. 1644, 
Leslie, who had been created Earl of Leven, led 
an army into England, which helped to secure the 
victory of Marston Moor. In his difficulties, 
Charles granted a commission to Montrose, and, 
after an arrangement with the Marquis of Antrim, 
sent Mm a wild horde of Irish and Scoto-Celts. 
Victory after victory in Scotland was gained by 


Montrose, though at the expense of horrible 
cruelties perpetrated by the savages of his army; 
and he did not know defeat till September 1645, 
when he met David Leslie, Leven’s nephew, at 
Philiphaugh. The triumph of the Covenanters was 
secured, and was cruelly celebrated in the execution 
of Sir Robert Spottiswoode and other Malignants, 
as the Royalists were called. 

In England, the Parliamentary party, after their 
victory at Naseby, had no further need of the 
Scots ; and they, on the other hand, being opposed 
by the Independents, despaired of the success of 
the Solemn jLeague and Covenant. Charles under- 
stood the situation, and in May 1646 threw himself 
into the hands of the Scots. Yet he would not 
accept their Covenants, and they would not support 
him. Had he agreed to their terms, they would 
have defended him ; but they handed him over to 
the English Parliament, on condition that his life 
should be spared, and the money due to them be paid. 

One last effort to save their king was to be made 
by some of the Scottish nobles. The Earls of 
Loudon, Lanark, and Lauderdale visited him at 
Carisbrooke Castle, and made a compact, known 
as * The Engagement,’ according to which they were 
to find an army for him, and he was to establish 
Presbyterianism in England for three years. In 
the Scottish Parliament, the nobles, barons, and 
commissioners from the large towns showed by 
a decided majority that they trusted the king, 
though the clergy," on the other hand, would not 
believe that he was sincere. Hamilton, however, 
raised an army of 10,000 men, who when they 
reached England were met by Cromwell and 
defeated. 

Charles was executed on 30th Jan. 1649, and 
Covenanters and Royalists alike were horrified. 

I Charles was the victim of his cherished principle 
of the Divine right of kings, which, bequeathed to 
him by his father, destroyed the peace of Scotland, 
turning a loyal people into rebels whom history 
has justified. James was a despot who knew the 
value of discretion ; hut Charles, with an erroneous 
doctrine of his personality and an archaic theory 
of his power, was destitute of tact, and the Scots 
strenuously opposed him in the defence of their 
liberties. Yet, though he was a tyrant in their 
eyes, they would have remembered that he was 
tneir king and would not have taken his life. 

Six days after the execution at Whitehall, 
Charles IL was proclaimed king by the Scottish 
Estates, though ne was to be acknowledged only 
on condition that he accepted the Covenants. The 
zeal of the Covenanters was not diminishing, and 
just before the death of the king they secured the 
Act of Classes, which excluded from civil and mili- 
tary posts all who were hostile to the Covenants. 
Montrose cared nothing for the Estates, and still 
dreamed that the country might he subdued. He 
failed, however, to gather the Royalist army of 
Ms visions, and yet would not cease from romantic 
expeditions and attacks. At last he was taken, 
and was beheaded on 21st May 1650 at the Market 
Cross of Edinburgh. Charles ii. landed in Scotland 
in June, and, according to an a^eement already 
made, accepted the Covenants, ms presence was 
a menace to England, and on 22nd July, Cromwell 
crossed the Border, David Leslie was in command 
of the Scottish army, which in the rush of events 
was now gathered for the defence of the king, 
though many of the Covenanters, led by John- 
ston of Warriston and James Guthrie, minister of 
Stirling, did not put their trust in Charles. In 
their fanaticism they succeeded in banishing all 
Malignants from the army, and so interfered with 
Leslie that Cromwell secured a decisive victory at 
Dunbar. Immediately after the battle they prepared 
a Remonstrance against the government of Argyle 
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and his friends, and presented it to the Committee 
of Estates, with the declaration that they rejected 
Charles till he proved * the reality of his profession/ 
Argyle was forced to choose an alliance with the 
Eemonstrants or with the Malignants, and he 
gave his support to the friends of Charles. The 
Committee of the Estates accordingly passed a 
Eesolntion in condemnation of the Eemonstranee, 
and the Estates abolished the Act of Classes. On 
1st Jan. 1651, Charles was crowned at Scone, and 
Malignants and Eesolutioners alike were satisfied. 
Cromwell, however, was still in the country, and 
once more David Leslie was placed in command 
of an army. In hope of a rising in favour of 
Charles, the Scots marched into England, but 
Cromwell followed and utterly defeated them at 
Worcester. Scotland was subjected to English 
rule ; and, though toleration was enforced, Eesolu- | 
tioners and Eemonstrants continued their quarrel, i 
till in 1653 the General Assembly was closed and 
its meetings forbidden. Enthusiasm for the 
Covenants was no longer national bnt sectarian. 
The National Covenant had been the protest of a 
realm against the absolutism of the king, and the 
Solemn League and Covenant had been &amed for 
the reformation of religion by those who believed 
that the true Church should be Presbyterian. In 
the events which followed the National Covenant, 
Charles had been compelled to submit to the Scots, 
and after his death the Covenanters, true to 
the Solemn League and Covenant, became the 
guardians of Presbyterianism. Fanaticism divided 
them, but the factions were none the less devoted 
to the Church which James and Charles L had 
assailed, and to its worship and government which 
had been saved from the hands of the destroyers, 
Scotland hailed the Eestoration with joy, as the 
English rule was ended and the king was to reign 
who had been crowned at Scone. The Kemon- 
strants or Protesters alone, in their anxiety for the 
Church, did not share in the joy, and soon it was 
seen that they were not foolish in their alarm. 
Charles nominated a Privy Council, without wait- 
ing for a Parliament to advise in the selection ; 
and, while the members of the Council were with 
him in London, he entrusted the government to 
the Committee of the Estates, which had not acted 
after 1651- Eemembering injuries and destitute 
of gratitude, he committ^ Argyle to the Tower, 
and then sent him to Scotland for trial, and at the 
same time issued an order for the seizure of Johnston 
of Warriston, who, however, escaped to France. 
The Committee of Estates, recognizing the atti- 
tude of the king to the Covenanters, broke up 
a meeting of Protesters, and seized among others 
James Guthrie, the minister of Stirling. In their 
eagerness to please they issued a proclamation 
against ‘ all unlawful and unwarrantable meetings 
and conventicles’; and, in decreeing that there 
should be no meetings ‘without his Majesty’s i 
special authority,’ showed how the men in -the 
king’s service no longer opposed the absolutism and 
supremacy which had been fatal to his father. It 
seemed at first that Charles, though ruthless 
towards the Eemonstrants, would uphold the 
Church for the sake of the Eesolutioners ; and 
James Sharp, minister of Crail and professor in St. 
Andrews, whom the Eesolutioners had sent to 
London, returned on the last day of August with 
a communication to the Presbytery of Edinburgh. 
‘We do resolve,’ Charles wrote, ‘to protect and 
preserve the government of the Church of Scotland 
as it is settled by law ’ ; but, while he referred to 
the government as it existed, he soon afterwards 
ut a strange interpretation on his words. On 1st 
an. 1661, a Parliament with carefully selected 
members met, and in its sessions passed a multitude 
of Acts. In an oath of allegiance, Charles was 


declared ‘supreHie Governor of this kingdom over 
all persons and in all causes and a Rescissory Act, 
which revoked the legislation of every Parliament 
after 1633, destroyed what the nation had built up 
in the struggle against royal absolutism. The 
Church ‘ settled by law,’ to which Charles referred 
in his letter to the Edinburgh Presbytery, was no 
longer Presbyterian, and in a communication to the 
Privy Council he wrote : ‘ We have, after mature 
deliberation, declared to those of your Council here 
our firm resolution to interpose our royal authority 
for restoring of that Church to its right govern- 
ment by bishops, as it was by law before the late 
troubles, during the reigns of our royal father and 
grandfather of blessed memory, and as it now 
stands settled by law,’ The Church was Episcopal, 
but only one of the bishops was alive; and four 
men, of whom were James Sharp and Robert 
Leighton, set out for London to receive episcopal 
consecration. 

The second session of the ‘ Drunken Parliament,’ 
as it was called, began on 8th May 1662, and, after 
an Act for I the restitution and re-establishment 
of the ancient government of the Church by arch- 
bishops and bishops,’ the pi'elates were admitted to 
the dignity of an Estate. Thereafter th e Covenants 
were declared to be treasonable, and holders of 
offices of trust were recjuired to abjure them. 
Another Act was tragic in its consequences. 
Patronage had been abolished in 1649, and the 
election of ministers had been entrusted to the 
kirk-sessions. The Parliament now decreed that 
every minister who had been ordained after 1649 
should receive a presentation from the patron, and 
institution from the bishop. In the west and 
south nearly three hundred men refused to comply ; 
and churches were closed till ‘ curates ’ were found 
for them. In the third session of the Parliament 
the Earl of Rothes took the place of the Earl of 
Middleton as the king’s representative, though the 
Earl of Lauderdale was the real director of the 
business. Ecclesiastical affairs were in hopeless 
disorder. The churches from which the ministers 
had been excluded w'ere almost empty, and the 
people flocked to private houses in which these 
men preached. The Parliament sought a remedy 
in an Act which required the ‘outed’ ministers to 
abstain from preaching, and the people to attend 
the churches. Fines were to be imposed on those 
who would not obey, and the Privy Council were 
to receive reports from the curates regarding 
offenders. Before the close of the Parliament, 
Johnston of Warriston, who had been apprehended 
in France, was sent to execution, Argyle and 
James Guthrie, and also a man named Govan, had 
been condemned ; and Warriston followed them to 
the scaffold and to martyrdom for the Covenants. 
The victims of the king’s wrath were few, and 
Argyle and Guthrie, conspicuous champions of 
the people’s rights, might have satisfied his 
vengeance; but Warriston was pursued till his 
death was accomplished. Samuel Eutherfurd, the 
Principal of St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews, was 
summoned to appear at Edinburgh, and died before 
he could answer. In his Lex Bex he had set forth 
the democratic principles which George Buchanan 
taught in the De Jure ; and, when he could not be 
brought to sentence, his book was publicly burned 
by order of the Government. 

Without consent of the Church, Charles ll. 
changed its constitution, and the men who would 
not obey Ms orders were driven from their livings, 
James vi. had forced or corrupted Assemblies and 
Parliaments to be his agents, while Charles i. had 
imposed the Canons and Liturgy with neither 
Assembly nor Parliament. It is true that Charles 
n. acted through a Parliament and through his 
Privy Council^ but the Parliament was not freely 
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elected, aBd the Gimrcb itself was not consulted. 
The 300 evicted ministers could urge the Presby- 
terian claim of free assembly. Their theory of the 
Divine origin of the Presbyterian polity might be 
denied, bub they could point to Knox and Melvill 
as the upholders of the Church’s freedom, and to 
the struggles and successes of the first Covenanters. 
Many of the ministers quietly accepted the Epis- 
copacy ordained by the * Drunken Parliament,’ but 
the men who were ejected, and not the men who 
conformed, were obedient to the Presbyterian 
tradition, and as heirs of the Covenanters were 
entitled to their name. Opponents of the royal 
absolutism and advocates of ecclesiastical freedom, 
the second race of the Covenanters were destined 
to bear testimony through suffering to their 
devotion to the lost liberties of their Church. 

Fines were imposed by the Privy Council on 
those who neglected the ministrations of the curates, 
and soldiers were quartered on offenders till these 
were paid. At Archbishop Sharp’s suggestion the 
Court of High Commission was re-instituted to 
deal with breakers of the law, and the troubles 
increased when Covenanters, to whom an Act of 
Indemnity had not extended, were ordered by the 
Court to pay their fines. In the disafteeted districts 
the people were galled hy the tyranny of the Council i 
in imposing fines, quartering soldiers, and breaking 
up conventicles for worship. Passive obedi- 
ence was not a favourite custom of the Scots, and 
a rising of the oppressed was to be expected. Sir 
James Turner, the most zealous of the soldiers of 
the Government, was in Dumfries, and on 15th 
Nov. 1666 was attacked and taken prisoner by a 
company of men from Galloway, who had been 
stirred by a shameful tale of cruelty. From 
Dumfries ” they marched, 3000 in number but 
untrained, across the country to Lanark, where 
they renewed their adherence to the Covenant. 
Intending to pass to Edinburgh, they turned on 
their way to the city, as Sir Thomas Dalziel, a 
fanatic Koyalist who had served in .Muscovy, was 
on their track, and they reached Eullion Green, 
on the southern slopes of the Pentlands. Dalziel 
with his disciplined force routed them. Some were 
killed, many fled, and at least fifty were taken. 
Two of the leaders, John Neilson of Corsack and 
Hugh M*Kail, who was a preacher, were tortured 
with the boot in presence of the Council, that they 
might reveal a suimosed league with the Dutch, 
ana were afterwards sent to the scaffold. Ten 
men, and then five, were hanged in Edinburgh, 
and the work of execution was continued in Glasgow 
and Ayr. Many of those who had been engaged 
in the rising were fined and their lands and goods 
confiscated. To Dalziel was given the task of 
quieting the disturbed places, and with his ruth- 
less severities he terrorized the people. In 1667, 
however, a respite was offered when Lauderdale, 
who had. overthrown Kothes and Sharp in the 
Council, intimated an indemnity, under conditions, 
for the Pentland rising. While many accepted 
the terms, the sternest of the Presbyterians 
refused obedience to a Government which required 
conformity to an Episcopal Church and ignored the 
Covenant. 

After the indemnity no further step towards 
conciliation was taken till 1669, when an Indulgence 
was offered. It Avas ordained that vacant parishes 
might be given to ministers who were willing to 
accept collation from the bishops ; and those who 
would not take collation might have the manse 
and glebe, without the stipend, if they agreed, 
among other conditions, to administer the sacra- 
ments to their parisliionei's alone. Forty-two 
ministers, professing their adherence to Presby- 
terianism, were admitted ; but the most zealous of 
the Covenanters inveighed against them, and 


extreme Episcopalians objected to the Indulgence 
as an Act of Erastianism. Lauderdale, though 
responsible for the Indulgence with any clemency 
involved in it, was an avowed supporter of the 
royal absolutism ; and under Mm the Parliament 
of 1669 declared in the Assertory Act ‘that his 
Majesty hath the supreme authority and supremacy 
over an persons, and in all causes ecclesiastical 
within this kingdom j and that, by virtue thereof, 
the ordering and disposal of the external govern- 
ment and policy of the Church doth properly 
belong to his Majesty and his successors, as an 
inherent right of the crown.’ 

Burnet, the Archbishop of Glasgow, was deposed 
for his opposition to the king’s authority in the issue 
of the Indulgence, and Leighton, who succeeded Mm, 
proposed an ‘accommodation’ for peace between 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians. The scheme was 
futile, as compromise pleased no one, and Leighton, 
resigning the archbishopric, departed to England. 
The Indulgence did not remove the opposition of 
the Covenanters, and they flocked to the con- 
venticles, carrying arms for safety in attack. The 
Government, on the other hand, showed no leniency. 
In 1670 an Act was passed which required any 
one on oath to give information regarding conven- 
ticles and the men who attended them; and an- 
other Act made death and confiscation of goods the 
penalty for preaching at conventicles. Not content 
with these severities, the Parliament decreed that 
punishment, even to exile, should be inflicted on 
those who had their children baptized by the 
non-conforming ministers, and also on those who 
for three successive Sundays absented themselves 
from the parish church. The conventicles, in ^ite 
of the Government, did not cease, and the Bass 
Kock was turned into a prison. In 1672 the 
Parliament declared the ordination of ministers by 
the Covenanters a crime, and decreed that parents 
should be punished who left their children nnhap- 
tized by the curates for more than thirty days. 
For some reason a second Indulgence was published. 
It was offered to eighty of the clergy, and some of 
them accepted it, but the Covenanters were not 
quieted. The Government in their straits decreed 
that magistrates for the burghs and landowners 
in respect of their estates were to be made re- 
sponsible for conventicles, and householders were 
to answer for their families and servants. Another 
step was taken in 1675, when letters of inter- 
communing were issued against 100 persons, 
including men and women of social position, who 
were not to be harboured or fed or clothed by any 
one. Though landowners in 1674 had been made 
responsible for their tenants and servants, they 
were required in 1677 to take a bond for all persons 
on their lands. Many of these men in the disturbed 
counties, though friendly to the Government, 
would not sign such a bond; and in February 

1678 a host of 6000 Highlanders with 3000 Low- 
landers was sent to Ayrshire and let loose for 
plunder. The Duke of Hamilton and also the 
Earls of Atholl and Perth appeared with expostula- 
tions before the king, and, though Charles approved 
Lauderdale’s actions, the Highlanders were -with- 
drawn. The disorder increased, however, in spite 
of indulgences and coercive Acts; and the year 

1679 witnessed among other tragedies the murder 
of Archbishop Sharp. Froin the day of his 
acceptance of the archbishopric there were few 
who even respected him, and the Covenanters 
hated him as their fiercest oppressor. Travelling 
to Bt. Andrews he was murdered at Magus Muir, 
three miles from the city, by a band of men who 
had been outlawed for attending conventicles. 
These men were not taken, though a proclamation 
was issued for their arrest; and another tragic 
event was to increase the troubles. On 27th May 
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— the anniversary of the Restoration — a company 
of eighty men gathered in Rutherglen, and, after 
extinguishing the bonfires, affixed to the rnarket- 
cross a paper denouncing the Acts of Parliament 
against Presbyterianism. The same^ company, 
increased in numbers, held a conventicle on the 
Sunday which followed ; and Graham of Claverhouse 
with a troop of soldiers was sent to disperse it and 
to seize the men who had appeared at Rutherglen. 
At Drumclog, two miles from London Hill, where 
the conventicle had assembled, an ei^agement 
took place, and Claverhouse was defeated. The 
victors determined to form a camp, and many 
flocked to it. The Government, on the other hand, 
made ready an army, and the king sent the Duke 
of Monmouth to command it. The battle of Both- 
well Bridge was fought on 22nd J une with disastrous 
results to the Covenanters. They had enthusiasm ; 
but, divided over the Indulgences, they' quarrelled 
when they should have been drilling themselves 
for action, and there was no capable and trusted 
leader. While the number of the dead was not 
great, more than 1000 prisoners were taken and 
conveyed to Edinburgh. For months many of the 
wretched men were confined in the Greyfriars 
churchyard. Two of the ministers were hanged, 
and five men, who had not been involved in the 
death of the Archbishop, were sent for execution 
to Magus Muir, that the murder might he avenged. 
Many were allowed to leave their prison, after 
taking a bond not again to bear arms ; and others, 
to the number of 250, were packed into a ship 
sailing to Barbados, that they might be sold into 
slavery. The ship, however, was wrecked on one 
of the Orkney Islands, and 200 of the unfortunate 
men, who were kept under the hatches, were 
drowned. 

Thanks to Monmouth, an Act of Indemnity was 
passed for those who had been at Bothwell Bridge, 
and a third Indulgence for ministers was published. 
Conditions, however, were attached, and there 
were few who did not reject them. Clemency was 
accordingly thrown aside, and dili^nt search was 
made for those who had been at Bothwell. The 
thumbkins and lighted matches to the fingers were 
used by the savage soldiers of the Government to 
force unwiliinij informers to reveal their secrets. 
Oppression again had its natural conseq^uences, and 
wild men were made wilder. The Presbyterians 
who still remained staunch to the Covenants 
separated from communion with those who had 
accepted the Indulgences, and deliberately threw 
off allegiance to the king. Two ministers, Richard 
Cameron and Donald Cargill, were the leaders, and 
they and their followers called themselves ‘ Society 
People,’ and were known as Cameronians, 
Wanderers, Hillmen, or Whigs. On 22nd June 
1680, Cameron and Cargill with some of their men, 
twenty-one in all, entered Sanquhar and affixed to 
the market-cross a declaration that they disowned 
Charles Stuart as king for ‘his perjury and 
breach of covenant to God and His Kirk.’ These 
men did at Sanquhar, in the time of Charles 
Stuart, what England and Scotland afterwards 
did when James Stuart was king. Cameron 
and Cargill were marked by the Government, and 
at Aird’s Moss, on 20th July, Cameron was killed, 
when he and Hackston of Rathillet, with some 
of the Hillmen, were attacked by a company of 
dragoons. Hackston was executed at Edinburgh 
with a display of abominable cruelty, and Cargill, 
who was not at Aird’s Moss, became tne leader of the 
Covenanters. He appeared in October at Torwood, 
and in a great assemblage excommunicated the 
king, the Duke of York, the Duke of Lauderdale, 
and others ; and, though the sentence was futile 
and the action altogether fanatical, the devotion 
to a cause consecrated in the tradition of the 


country made Cargill a hero in the eyes of the 
persecuted Whigs. He, toOj was to die for the 
Covenant, and in 1681 was executed in Edinburgh. 

In 1681 the Duke of York appeared in Scotland, 
and, in place of Lauderdale, acted as Royal 
Commissioner. After the Act for securing the 
Protestant religion, the Parliament, at his direction 
and to suit his purposes as a Catholic, passed an 
Act which declared that the kings of the realm 
derived their power from God, succeeding to it by 
lineal descent, and that the succession could not 
be changed. This declaration, in favour of the 
Divine right of the king, was followed by the Test 
Act, which required every holder of office to swear 
that he owned the Protestant religion as set forth 
in the Confession of 1567, acknowledged the 
supremacy of the king in all causes, would not 
consult ^out any State matter without royal 
licence or commana, and would never endeavour to 
alter anything in the Government of the country. 
Never before had the Scottish Parliament displayed 
such abject subservience. Eighty of the ministers 
refused to take the test, and left their parishes ; 
and in Janua^ 1682, fifty of the Covenanters 
published at Lanark a fresh declaration, and 
burned the Succession and Test Acts. The ‘ Society 
People’ were counted rebels, as they were, and 
were treated with savage cruelty ; Dalziel and 
Claverhouse, merciless leadersof the rudest soldiers, 
earned infamous reputations ; and, when the 
troubles were at an end, men continued to talk of 
the ‘Bloody Clavers,’ while they spoke, too, of 
the ‘Bloody Mackenzie,’ the Lord Advocate, who 
was pitiless in his prosecutions. Their victims 
were fined or sent to slavery, and some were shot 
and some ^vere hanged. In November 1684 the 
‘Society People’ published their ‘ Apologetieal 
Declaration,’ drawn up by James Renwick, a 
young minister, which contained a warning to 
their persecutors that they counted them, and 
would punish them, as the enemies of God and His 
covenanted work ; and they did not shrink from 
killing their foes. An oath of abjuration of the 
Apologetieal Declaration was at once prepared by 
the Government, and he who did not take it might 
be shot without pretence of trial. John Brown of 
Priesthill, in whose house were found bullets and 
treasonable papers, refused to take the oath. 
‘Whereupon,^ wrote Claverhouse, * I caused shoot 
him dead, wliich he suffered very unconcernedly.’ 
A few days later, though Claverhouse was not the 
perpetrator of the deed, an old woman and a girl 
were drowned at Wigton, as they would not abjure 
the Apologetieal Declaration. 

James ii, ascended the throne in 1685, and the 
Estates expressed their gratitude for the blessings 
which they- owed ‘ to the sacred race of their most 
glorious kings, and to the solid, absolute authority 
wherewith they were invested by the first and 
fundamental laws of the monarchy.’ Acts were 
assed against the Covenanters, and in one it was 
eclared that any person who preached at or 
attended a conventicle was to be punished with 
death and confiscation of goods. The accession of 
James marked no change of policy in the treatment 
of the Covenanters, and the first year was known 
as ‘the black year, the killing time.’ Argyle, in 
the plot with Monmouth for the removal of 
James from the throne, landed in Scotland in 1685 ; 
but he received no help from the Covenanters, 
whose cause, at an earlier time, he had forsaken. 
The plot ended in failure, and Argyle was taken 
and carried to Edinburgh, where he was beheaded. 
Before he arrived in the city, the Government 
resolved to make sure that tneir prisoners, who 
might be in sympathy with him, were securely 
warded. About 2^ of , the Covenanters were 
accordingly removed to Dunnottar Castle. Men 
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and ■women were thrown together into a vault, 
with but one window for air, and the space hardly 
gave them room to sit down. Bays passed before 
any of them were removed, and then forty men 
were sent to another vault, where a break in the 
wall gave the only current of air. After t-wo 
months those who were alive were taken to Leith ; 
and, while a few promised allegiance, the majority 
%vere sent as slaves to the Plantations. 

James was a Koman Catholic, and, whatever 
his schemes were for the return to Borne of the 
nations over which he was king, he determined to 
repeal the penal laws against the Koman Catholics. 
The Scottish Parliament, which again and again 
had admitted the royal absolutism, would not 
consent to more than a serious consideration of his 
communication regarding the repeal, and was 
dissolved. Thereafter the Privy Council received 
an intimation from him that Ms prerogative 
enabled him to dispense with all laws, and he 
charged the Council to rescind the penal laws. 
Even the most subservient Government could not 
ignore the fact that Scotland dreaded a return 
of Popery. James accordingly extended to the 
Presbyterians the toleration he desired for the 
Catholics, and they were allowed to meet in private 
houses or chapels, if no disloyal doctrines were 
preached. The ‘Society People,’ however, were 
excluded from the new Indulgences, as they had 
thrown off allegiance to the king, and they con- 1 
tinned in their opposition and frequented their 
conventicles. Their leader was James Ben wick, 
and in February 1688, having refused to acknow- 
ledge the Government, he was put to death, the 
last martyr for the Covenants. The year which 
witnessed the execution of the Covenanter in 
Edinburgh witnessed also the arrival in London of 
William of Orange and the flight of James. 

In the period between the imposition of the 
Liturgy and the death of Charles L, and, again, in 
the period between the Bestoration and the 
Bevolution, the Covenanters were the guardians of 
freedom. After the Bestoration the nobles and 
barons, as if there had been no Covenants, admitted 
with extraordinary servility the despotism of 
the kings; and even the Covenanters themselves 
were not united, since those who profited by tlie 
Indulgences submitted to the king, who was an 
ecclesiastical autocrat. The ‘ Society People ’ alone 
were faithful to the Covenants. 

Beeognizing Presbyterianism as Divinely in- 
stituted, and declaring, therefore, the rights of 
their Church to be those of the Redeemer, they 
fought for Christ and the Covenant ; and at last 
threw off allegiance to the king as the enemy of 
their Lord, In Scotland throughout the I7th cent, 
the royal absolutism was displayed almost entirely 
in aftairs of the Church, and there was no clear 
issue, without appeals to religion, between despot- 
ism and liberty. Yet in the sphere of the Church, 
where tyranny pressed, and wmere a contest alone 
was possible, the Covenanters asserted the rights 
of the people* 
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COVENANT THEOLOGY.-i. Preliminary 
definition. — ^By this term is designated a type of 
theological thought which expresses the relations 
between God and man in the formula of a covenant 
or legal agreement, formally entered into by two 
contracting parties. It was specially common 
among the English Puritans, from whom it passed 
to their descendants in America. On the Continent 
it is first found among the German Eeformed 
theologians in the second half of the 16th century. 
Its best known Continental representative is 
Cocceius (John Koch, 1603-69), who is often 
wrongly said to be its author. ^ Through him and 
his successors (Burmann, Witsius, and others) it 
received its most elaborate literary expression, and 
ever since has constituted one of the recognized 
types of Calvinistic or Reformed theology. It is 
the purpose of this article to explain the nature of 
this type, and to give some account of its origin 
and history. 

2. Nature of the covenant theology.— (1) The 
covenant idea and the covenant theology distin- 
gmshed.^A.ii^\\e outset it is necessary to distinguish 
between the covenant idea and the covenant 
theology. The covenant idea is common Christian 
property. It is an inheritance of Christianity from 
the OT, which frequently describes the relation 
between Jahweh and His people in terms of a 
covenant, entered into either with individual 
Israelites {e.g,^ Noah, Abraham, Phinehas, David), 
or irith the nation as a whole. The covenant 
theology describes a special type of Christian 
thought which gives this idea a central importance 
not elsewhere assigned to it, and uses it as the 
organizing principle of the entire theological 
^stem. According to this scheme, God at the 
Creation entered into an agreement with Adam as 
the federal head of the race, promising to him and 
to his descendants eternal life on condition of his 
obedience to the Divine command that he should 
not eat of the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of 
ood and evil, and threatening him with eternal 
eath for himself and his descendants in case of 
his disobedience. Adam having failed to stand 
the test, God entered into a second agreement with 
Christ as the second Adam, on behalf of the elect, 
promising^ them forgiveness and eternal life in 
consideration of Christ’s perfect obedience and 
satisfaction imputed to them by faith, as well as 
all the gifts and graces which are necessary to the 
realization of this supreme blessing in experience. 
The covenant theology in its developed form is a 
scheme of doctrine in which the entire system of 
divinity is expressed in the terms of these two 
covenants, and man’s assurance of salvation based 
upon the fact that he is included within the latter. 
In order to understand its origin and significance, 
it is necessary to consider the problem which it 
was designed to solve. 

(2) The covenant as a gmmd of assmrmce, — This 
problem was, in a word, the reconciliation of the 
sovereignty of God with man’s assurance of salva- 
tion. The federal theologians, as they are called, 
were Calvinists. Their major premiss was the 
absolute sovereignty of God. Man, in their view, 
had no indepenclent right as against his Maker. 
Unquestioning submission to the Divine command 
was nis duty. Perfect obedience, were such possible, 
carried with it no merit, and could guarantee no 
reward. If, then, man was to be admitted to the 
Divine fellowship or assured of the Divine favour, 
it could be only oy some voluntary condescension 
on God’s part, establishing by arbitrary enactment 

1 So hy Strong {Systematic Theologfi, Pkildd. 1907, p. 612 f.). 
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relations which had no necessary foundation in 
nature. The importance of the covenant for these 
theologians consisted in its assurance that such 
condescension had, as a matter of fact, taken place. 
By the covenant God not only bound Himself to a 
certain definite line of conduct, so far as man was 
concerned, and in so far restricted the freedom 
of His own choice,^ hut He made known in 
detail to His creature the nature and conditions 
of His gracious purpose, and so removed the un- 
certainty to which he would otherwise have been 
exposed. 

‘God,’ says Thomas Shephard, in his preface to Bulkeley’s 
Gospel Covenant,*-^ * might have done good to man before his fall, 
as also since his fall, without binding himselfe in the bond of 
Covenant . . . but the Lord’s heart is so full of love (especially 
to his owne) that it cannot be contained so long within the 
bounds of secreoie, . . . but it must beforehand overflow and 
breake out into the many streames of a blessed Covenant.* 

Arminian theologians also made use of the 
covenant idea.® But for them it had less im- 
portance, because their view of the relation between 
man and his Maker was founded on natural right. 
Thus, Arminius, while recognizing that God dealt 
with our first parents by way of covenant, distin- 
guished between the law of nature, which God 
wrote on the heart of man, and the symbolical 
law, or law of precept, which deals with matters 
in themselves indifierent apart from the Divine 
command. While it is man’s duty to obey in either 
case, the latter obedience is ‘ far inferior,’ and * is 
not so much obedience itself as the external 
profession of willingly yielding obedience ’ ( Works , 
Eng. tr. ii. 370). To the Calvinistic theologians, 
on the other hand, the highest virtue consisted in 
submission to the will of God simply because it 
was God’s will, and the covenants gained their great 
importance because they defined the specific form 
which, from age to age, that will assumed for man. 

This precision of statement explains the promin- 
ence of the covenant idea in Puritanism. Puritan- 
ism, as is well known, is a type of thought which 
makes much of uniformity. The Puritan believed 
that God had not only revealed a way of salvation, 
but had established certain institutions and laid 
down certain laws, by means of which this salva- 
tion was to be mediated to those whom God had 
chosen to enjoy its blessings. He was a church- 
man as well jas an individualist, and valued the 
covenant not only as the ^ound of personal assur- 
ance to the individual Christian, but as the charter 
which established the existence and defined the 
laws of the Christian society. 

From this fact two further consequences follow 
which are necessary to the complete definition of 
the covenant theology : {a) the covenant furnished 
the framework for the treatment of Christian 
ethics; and {b) it gave the key to the Christian 
interpretation of history. 

(3) The covenant as the standard of Christian 
duty . — The use of the covenant as a standard of 
duty, important as it later became, is derivative, 
not primary. The earlier theologians knew of but I 
one covenant between God and man, namely, the 
covenant of grace. In this the Father, in con- 
sideration of Christ’s promise of obedience even 
unto death, agreed to accept His satisfaction as an 

1 Cf. John Preston Bew Covenant y or the Saint’s Portion, 
London, 1629): ‘These words contain a further and a greater 
favour expressed to Abraham than the former words do . . . that 
is, I will not only tell thee what I am able to doe, I will not 
only express to thee in generall that I will deale well with thee, 
etc. . . . but I am willing to enter into covenant with thee, 
that is, I will bind myself, I will ingage myself, I will enter into 
bond, as it were, I will not be at liberty any more, but I am 
willing to make a covenant, a compact and agreement with 
thee,* etc. (p. 70). 

2 The Gospel Covenant, or the Covenant of Grace opened, etc. 

. , . preached in Concord in New England, by Peter Bulkeley, 
London, 1646. 

3 Cf. Arminius, WorTcs, Eng. tr. by Nichols, London, 1825 ff., 

ii. 369 389 ff. ; Limborch, Compleat System, Eng. tr. by 

Jones, London, 1702, bk. hi. cb. i. § 7, p, 211 ff, 


equivalent for the punishment due by guilty man, 
and to accept the persons of the elect as righteous 
for His sake. God’s dealings with Adam in 
Paradise were not brought under the covenant idea 
except in so far as the promise to Eve that her 
seed should bruise the serjient’s head (Gn 3^^) was 
regarded as an anticipation of the later covenant 
of grace. In the course of time, however, the idea 
was extended to include all God’s dealings with 
man, before as well as after the Fall. Two 
covenants were distinguished — the covenant of 
works made in Paradise with Adam as the federal 
head of the race, and the covenant of grace made 
with Christ, the second Adam, or with the elect in 
Him as their representative. In the foraier, God 
reveals the substance of the moral law as the 
condition which He prescribes for the attainment 
of salvation. In the latter, He acquaints men with 
the machinery which He devised for the repair of 
' Adam’s fault. But the substitution of the second 
for the first covenant does not render the moral 
law obsolete ; it only alters man’s relation to that 
law. After as well as before the Fall perfect 
holiness is essential to salvation, and not the least 
of the blessings of the covenant of grace is its clear 
repetition of the substance of the law originally 
promulgated in Paradise. The covenant of grace 
differs from the covenant of works in the fact that 
it adds to the law the promise, i,e. the disclosure 
of the means through which Adam’s original fault 
is to be repaired and the blessings of salvation won 
by Christ to be mediated to the elect. Accord- 
ingly, the covenant of grace includes, with the 
substance of the moral law, institutions of worship 
(i.e. sacraments and ceremonies) which, varying 
from age to age, typify Christ, and seal to believers 
the grace which He has merited for them.^ 

The literature of the covenant, therefore, is full 
of discussion as to the nature of the Church and of 
the sacraments. Since the sacraments are signs 
and seals of the covenant of grace, it is essential 
that they should be rightly administered, and that 
those only should be admitted to partake of them 
who are really entitled to the privilege. Here we 
find difierences of opinion among those who were 
agreed as to the general significance of the covenant 
and were at one in their opposition to Arminianism. 
Some held that the regenerate only had any right 
to the privilege of the sacraments others were 
willing to take a Christian profession {i.e. a dog- 
matical, as distinct from a justifying, faith) as 
prima facie evidence of right of admission to the 
sacraments.® The controversy as to the half-way 
covenant, which agitated New England in the 
latter part of the 17th and in the 18th cent., is an 
echo of these earlier disputes. 

There was also difference of opinion as to the 
extent to which the conditional language properly 
applicable to the covenant of works could be 
ri^tly employed of the covenant of grace. In the 
case of the covenant of works we have to do with 
a real condition. The whole significance of the 
agreement into which Adam entered with his 
Maker turned upon his possession of the freedom 
of contingency. But, in the case of Adam’s 
descendants, such freedom is lacking. The con- 
tracting party in the second covenant is Christ, 
the second Adam ; and one of the most important 
considerations in the compact into which He entered 
with the Father was that the Holy Spirit should 

1 The later Covenant theologians, interested in showing the 
uniformity of God’s method with man, carry back the idea of 
the sacrament to Paradise, and associate it with the law as well 
as with the Gospel (cf. Thomas Blake, The Covenant Sealed, or 
Or Treatise of the Sacraimnis of both Covenants ... London, 
1655, p. 9ff.). 

^e.g. Bichard, Baxter, PZavn Scripture Proof of Infants' 
Ohurch-Mewhership and Baptism^ (London, 1656), p. 327, 
qnoted by Blake, op* dt, p. 114. 

8 Tliom^ Blake, op, eit* p. 114, 
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be granted to tlie elect to make possible a faith of 
which they are incapable by nature. It would 
seem, then, an abuse of language to speak of any 
condition to be fulfilled on the part of the elect as 
distinct from Christ, and this was the position 
taken by some of tiie more rigorous Puritans, 
Ciirist, they held, \vas the sole party to the covenant 
of grace.^ Others, ho\vever, distinguished two 
covenants ; the covenant of redemption entered 
into between the Father and the Son, and the 
covenant of grace made with the elect through 
Him. The covenant of grace, no less than that of 
works, they regarded as conditional, the difference 
being that in the former ease the sole condition was 
faith in Christ, which faith was itself made possible 
through the gift of the Spirit. 

But, whatever diherence of opinion there may 
have been as to the conditionality of the covenant of 
grace, all agreed that no one could be saved whose 
life did not conform to the standard which it 
revealed. Of all heresies Antinomianism ) was 
most abhorrent to the Puritan, and many contro* 
versial tracts reveal the eagerness of the advocates 
of the covenant theology to clear their skirts from 
any imputation of sympathy with so abominable 
and dangerous an opinion. The assurance in which 
the Puritans rejoiced was indeed an assurance of 
salvation, but it was a salvation which included 
ultimate conformity to the Divine law.® 

(4) The covenant as a key to the Christian inters 
pretation of history , — Thus far we have considered 
the covenant theology primarily on its practical 
side, but it had an important theoretical signi- 
ffcance as well, since it furnished the formula for the 
Christian interpretation of history. The Biblical 
writers speak of a number of different covenants 
entered into by God with different individuals at 
different times, and it was natural that the problem 
of the relation of these covenants one to another 
should engage the attention of Christian theolo- 
gians. Protestants were agreed that God followed 
a uniform method in His treatment of men, and 
hence could not admit any essential difference in 
principle between the covenants ; but they could 
not shut their eyes to the contrast between the 
covenant with Moses at Sinai and the new covenant 
foretold by Jeremiah and the prophets, which the 
Apostle Paul identifies with the Christian gospel ; 
nor could they overlook the contrast drawn by 
Paul himself between the promise to Abraham and 
the law given by Moses. Thus, the relation be- 
tween these different covenants constituted a 
problem, the solution of which furnished the 
nearest approach to a philosophy of history which 
the theology of the time possessed. 

In general, it may be said that it was the disposi- 
tion of the earlier Protestant theologians to minim- 
ize the difference between the Christian gospel and 
its preparation in the religion of Israel, All the 
Eeformers recognize the contrast between the OT 
and the NT, and devote a section of their theology 
to a discussion of their differences. But they are 
agreed that these differences are superficial, and 
that, in substance, the two Testaments are the 
same. What the old dispensation shadows forth 
in types, the new fulfils in reality, but both alike, 
the OT and the NT, the law of ‘Moses and the 
gospel of Christ, are to be regarded as different 
forms of the one covenant of grace (cf. the West- 
minster formula, ‘one covenant under different 
administrations,’ Westm, Con, vii, 5, 6). 

1 So John Saltmarsh, Free Grace, or the Flowings of Christa 
Blood freely to Sinners^, London, 1646, p. 125,* Tobias Orisp 

Christ Alone Fxalted, WiZS, 

2 e,g, Daniel Williams, Gospel Tntth Stated and YrndUaiedt 
etc., London, 1692, a reply to Orisp. 

STMs consciousness of strict moral responsibility found ex- 
pression in the National Covenants, to which reference will 
presently be made, as well as in the larg'e space given to the 
exposition of the moral law in the Catechisms of Puritanism. 


With the recognition of the twofold covenant a 
further distinction is introduced. We have now 
the contrast between the covenant of works entered 
into between God and Adam, the substance of 
whose requirement is repeated in the law given on 
Sinai, and the covenant of grace under its twofold 
administration, the OT and the NT. Another 
distinction meets us in William Ames (Amesius),^ 
and was further developed by Cocceius and his 
successors in the early part of the 17th century. 
These theologians, while making use of the general 
formula already described, distinguished within 
the administration of the old dispensation various 
historic stages marked by characteristics of their 
own.^ Thus, there are the periods (1) from Adam 
to Noah, (2) from Noah to Abraham, (3) from 
Abraham to Moses, (4) from Moses to David, (5) 
from David to Christ, each of which has its own 
institutions and sacraments. In like manner, the 
NT has its own divisions, (1) from the Advent 
to the Kesurrection, (2) from the Besurrection to 
the Second Coming, and (3) the Final Consummation 
in the world to come. Such a treatment made it 
possible for those theologians to do more justice to 
the facts of Biblical history than was possible under 
the more rigorous scheme of their predecessors. 
Bobertsou Smith, speaking of the federal theology 
of Cocceius, says with justice that, ‘ with all its 
defects,’ it * is the most important attempt, in the 
older Protestant theology, to do justice to the 
historical development of revelation ’ {Prophets of 
Edin. 1882, p. 375). 

; Thus the covenant theology has a threefold sig- 
nificance. In the first place, it is a theory of sM- 
vation j in the second place, it is a programme for 
conduct j in the third place, it is a philosophy of 
history. The section that follows will attempt to 
show how the difierent interests cross and re-cross 
in the course of the history. 

3. History of the covenant theology.—(l) The 
antecedents, — The Biblical basis for the covenant 
theology is found partly in the account given in 
the OT of various covenants made by Jahweh with 
Israel® or with representative Israelites,^ partly in 
the Pauline identification of the Christian gospel 
with the new or spiritual covenant prophesied by 
Jeremiah and other prophets. 

The Heb. word tr. * covenant ' in our versions, denotes 

either a treaty or alliance entered into between equals {e.g, 
between Abraham and the Amorites, Gn 141^*, AV and EV 
‘confederate’; Hiram and Solomon, 1 K 6I2, AV and EV 
‘league’), or a constitution or ordinance establishing the rela- 
tion between a monarch and his subjects {e,g. David and the 
Israelites, 2 S 63 ; Zedekiah and his people, Jer 348-18). This 
difference of meaning is not without its bearing on the later 
history. 

If we analyze the transactions described in the OT by the 
term ‘ covenant ’ (n'll), we find that they fall into two classes 
—those in which Jahweh reveals to His servants a purpose 
which He has conceived independently of man, and whose 
execution is dependent upon no one but Himself, and those in 
which the conduct of the people with whom the covenant is 
made is a determining factor. Of the former class are the 
covenants with Noah and Abraham ; to the latter belong tlie 
covenant at Sinai and the later covenants witli Jehoiada (2 K lli7)s 
Hezekiah (2 Oh 29io), and Josiah (2 K 233). The promise to 
Noah that day and night shall no more fail (Gn H22), or to 


1 (1576-1633) Medulla S,8. Thcologioe, Eng. tr. The Marn'ow of 
Sacred Bwinity, 1642, chs. xxxviii., xxxix. 

2 Gass (Gesch. der prot, Bogmatib, Berlin, 1857, ii. 265), 
following Schweizer {Reform, Glattbenslehre, i. 103 ff.) and 
Schneckenburger (Vergl'&khende Barstellung^ etc., ii. 146), 
regards this disposition to apply the covenant form to the 
different stages in the history of religion as characteristic of 
the Eeformed theology from the first, and finds its beginnings 
in Bullinger and Leo Jud. 

^ e,g, at Sinai (Ex 193 247f- [E] 3410- 27. 28 [j] 3H8, Lv 2i3 [P] 
248 269ff., Dt 413) ; in the plain of Moab (Dt 29i- 21). 

4^.^, Noah (Gn m? [P], Is 64io, Jer 332Q.25); Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob (Gn I6I8 [J] 172-21, Ex 224 64f., Lv 2042 [P], 
2 K 13^,1 Oh IfilSff., Ps 1058.10, Neh 98, Jer 34i8); Phinehas, 
(Nil 25 W. tPj); Joshua and Israel (Jos 2425 [E]); David (Ps 
893.28.84.89 18212, Jer 3321, cf. 2S 7, lOh 17); Jehoiada and 
the people (2 K IHL 2 Oh 2316) ; Hezekiah (2 Oh 2910) ; Josiah 
(2 K 233) ; and Ezra (Ezr 108). 
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Abraham that in his seed all nations shall he blessed (Gn 123 
etc.)» is obviously not in the same class with the promises which 
accompanied the giving of the Law to Israel, which were, in the 
nature of the case, conditional upon the future conduct of the 
Israelites. Yet both alike are described by the same word. 

Besides these covenants there is also frequent reference in 
the prophets to a new covenant which Jahweh is to establish 
with redeemed Israel in the future (Jer 3131*33^ cf. Is 426 498 553 
5921 618, Jer 3240 505, Ezk 1660.62 203? 3425 3726, Hos 218-20). 
Unlike the old covenant, this is to be inward and spiritual, a 
law written on the hearts of the people (Jer 3133), and will be of 
everlasting validity. 

This new covenant the NT identifies with the Ohrisiaan gospel, 
which is contrasted with the Mosaic law as the former or old 
covenant (Gal 424, He 015. 18, cf. 88, 2 Oo 36), Like the latter, it 
was sealed with sacrifice — even the blood of Christ, who by His 
voluntary obedience and submission unto death has rendered 
the older sacrificial system superfluous and become the mediator 
of a new and better covenant (He 722 s®-® 1224), since it is an 
everlasting one (1320), q;his new covenant is symbolized in the 
cup which Jesus gave to His disciples at the Last Supper (Mt 
26^, Mk 1424, Lk 2220, 1 Co 11^). It has its anticipation in the 
covenant of promise made by Jahweh with Abraham (Gal 317, 
cf. Eph 212, Ac 325), which, being prior to the Law, could not 
be superseded by it. 

We find thus in the IJfTthe same double usage which we found 
in the OT, the word St.ajQijK’ri being used now to denote a free 
promise of God, as to Abraham and his seed, and later to Chris- 
tian believers in the gospel, now of a series of precepts and orders 
given through Moses and his successors, and conditional in Uieir 
effects upon the obedience of the people. 

In He 916 the idea of the covenant is interchanged with that 
of the testament, or will—a substitution which explains the 
uniform rendering of in the Vulgate by the Lat. testa^ 

mentum^ and its frequent translation in AV by the word 
‘ testament * Mt 2628, Mk 1424, Lk 2220, 1 Co im, 2 Co 36- M, 
He 722 gisff.). 

In view of the emphasis laid by the Biblical 
writers upon the covenant idea, and their nse of 
the conception to describe the different steps in 
the Divine training of mankind, it is surprising 
that it should so early and so completely have 
fallen into the background. Irenseus is the only 
early Christian writer w'ho makes much use of 
it. He distinguishes several different covenants 
{diaO'^KTjt testamentum) into which God has entered 
with man, and regards the stud 3 r of their nature 
and relations as a legitimate subject for Christian 
investigation.^ His interest in the suyect is, 
doubtless, due to the fact that, like St- Haul, he 
was chiefly concerned with the question of the 
nature of the difference between Judaism and 
Christianity — a difierence which naturally ex- 
pressed itself in the contrast between the old 
covenant and the new. When this q^uestion fell 
into the background, as it soon did, the covenant 
phraseology went out of nse. Augustine makes 
no use of the idea in his Citv of Goa, and it plays 
no important part in the theology of Homan Cathol- 

1 While in one passage (ni. xi. 8) Irenaeus distinguishes four 
distinct covenants (namely, those with Noah [so the Greek text ; 
the Latin reads ‘Adam,^ and substitutes Noah for Abraham, 
omitting the latter], Abraham, Moses, and Christ), in general 
he recognizes only two, namely, the old covenant, or law, given 
through Moses, and the new, or gospel, given through Christ 
(ill. xii. 11 ; IV. ix- 1, xxxii. 2). According to this division, God’s 
dealing with man in the pre-Mosaic period is not to be conceived 
under the covenant relation, the reason being that law is not 
needed by those who are just (iv. xvi. 2), The Law, by which 
Irenaeus means the Jewish ceremonial law, was added later 
because of sin, and was destined in time to be replaced by the 
Christian gospel, or new law of liberty (lexvivijioatrix, tv, xxxiv. 
4), as the means through which alone full righteousness and 
salvation are made possible. 

We have thus in Irenaeus three distinct stages in the process 
of the Divine training of man — the pre-Mosaic period, typified 
by Abraham, in which man works out his own salvation through 
obedience to the natural law written on the heart ; the period 
from Moses to Christ, in which his salvation is conditioned upon 
fidelity to the Jewish ceremonial law ; and the period of the 
gospei, in which the ceremonial law is abrogated, and salvation 
depends upon man’s free fulfilment of the moral law, which 
Christ has reaffirmed and reinforced with new sanctions. 
While, in general, the covenant idea is applied to the two 
later of these periods only, in principle the three belong to- 

f ether, and, in one passage, the covenant idea is extended 
ackwards to include the pre-Mosaic period. In this, as we 
shall see, Irenseus is typical of the development of the later 
covenant theology. 

On the theology of Irenseus, cf. Werner, * Der Paulinismus des 
Irenaus,* in TU, Leipzig, 1889, pp. 179-202. On the significance 
of Irensaus in early Christian theology, cf. W. A. Byown, 
]^S8enc9 of Chnstimity, Edinburgh, 1903, p. 64 ff. 


ieism. It was only when the rise of a new religious 
type, historically derived from Catholicism, but 
independent of it, brought the question of the dis- 
tinctive nature of Ghristianit^r again into the fore- 
ground, that the subjects which engaged Irenseus* 
thought became again of general interest. This 
condition emerged at the Reformation, and one 
of its consequences was the revival of the covenant 
idea. 

But, though Catholicism contributed little directly 
to the preparation for this type of theology, its in- 
direct contribution was great. The conception 
of God as lawgiver and judge, the expression of 
Christ’s work in terms of satisfaction and equiva- 
lence, the conception of the Christian Church as 
the inheritor of the rights and privileges of the 
Jewish Church, and the loss of St. Paul’s sense of 
the novelty of Christianity as a historic religion, 
all helped to prepare the way for the use by Pro- 
testant theologians of OT legalistic phraseology 
to describe a type of religious experience whose 
characteristic feature was the denial of the possi- 
bility of salvation by works. 

{2) The beginnings of the covenant theology , — 
In tracing the history of the covenant theology^ in 
Protestantism, we have to recall the distinction 
already made between the covenant idea and the 
covenant theology. The idea of the covenant or 
testament is used by all the Reformers to express 
God’s gracious revelation to His people, both before 
and after Christ. Two such revelations were dis- 
tinguished, the OT and the NT, agreeing in sub- 
stance, but differing in administration, and the 
nature at once of the agreement and of the difler- 
enee forms the subject of a special loms in the 
early Protestant dogmatics {e.g. on the Law and 
the Gospel ; on the difference between the OT and 
the NT).^ But the conception was not given the 
structural importance in tlie system which it later 
acquired, and which warrants us in speaking of a 
covenant theology as distinct from the covenant 
idea. 

We may take Calvin as typical of all the Re- 
formers. He distinguishes the Gospel not merely 
from the Law, but from earlier gracious revelations 
of God within the OT, yet he hastens to add that 
we must not imagine that the Gospel has 
‘succeeded the whole Law in such a sense as to introduce a 
different method of salvation. It rather confirms the Law, and 
proves that everything- which it promised is fulfilled. What was 
shadow, it has made substance. When Christ says that the Law 
and the Prophets were until John, he does not consign the 
fathers to the curse, which, as the slaves of the Law, they could 
not escape. He intimates that they were only imbued with the 
rudiments, and remained far beneath the height of the Gospel 
doctrine. . . . Hence we infer that, when the whole Law is 
spoken of, the Gospel differs from it only in respect of clearness 
of manifestation’ (imtif-wtes, II. ix. 4).2 


1 Thus Calvin finds the agreement (1) in the common hope of 
immortality ; (2) in the fact that both were established by the 
mercy of God ; (3) in that ‘they both had and knew Christ, the 
Mediator, hy whom they were united to God and made capable 
of receiving his promises.’ The difference consisted (1) in that 
in the old covenant the heavenly inheritance was exhibited 
under the form of temporal blessings, which was not the case 
in the new ; (2) in that the OT typified Christ under ceremonies 
which exhibited * only the image of truth, the shadow, not the 
substance,’ whereas the NT gives us ‘ both the full truth and the 
entire body * ; (3) in that the OT is literal, and the NT spiritual ; 
(4) in that the OT is one of bondage, the NT one of liberty ; and, 
finally, (6) in that the OT is for one people only, while the NT is 
for aU. Cf. Brown, Essence of Qhristianity, p. 103 f. 

2 It is instructive to compare Calvin’s view with that of 
Irenaeus. He follows Irenaeus in conceiving of two covenant 
or testaments, the Old and the New. He agrees with him further 
in that he does not apply the term ‘ covenant ’to God’s primitive 
revelation to Adam in Paradise. He differs from Irenaeus in that 
he brings both covenants under the conception of grace rather 
than of law. Irensaus, like the early theologians in general, 
conceived salvation primarily in terms of the fulfilment of la-w. 
To Calvin, as to all the Reformers, salvation is a means of repair- 
ing the damage wrought by man’s transgression of law. Like 
Irenaeus, Calvin regards hotifi covenants as expressions of a single 
principle. But, whereas Irenaeus carries forward the idea of merit 
from &e Law and applies it to the Gospel, Calvin carries back the 
idea of free grace into the Law, and interprets the latter by the 
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In tints emphasizing the essential unity of God*s 
dealings with His people, Calvin is representative 
of all the Reformers. Luther ^ and Melanchthon ® 
recognize no difference in principle between God's 
dealings with His people under the old dispensation 
and under the new. The first specific treatise on 
the covenant which the present writer has been 
able to discover is that of the Swiss reformer, 
Henry Biillinger, which bears date 1534, and has 
for its title Be Testamento sim feedere Dei unico et 
(Bterm. Builinger, like his predecessors, recognizes 
only one covenant, namely, the covenant of grace.® 

The beginnings of the covenant theology in a 
technical sense are to be found on German soO, 
and precede the more famous school of Cocceius by 
more than half a century. Its representatives were 
Keformed theologians who, under the influence of 
a warm and vital piety, had developed a theology 
which diflered in several respects from the stricter 
predestinarianism of Switzerland and France. This 
theology had three main characteristics. In the 
first place, it used the conception of the Divine 
covenant, with its synonyms, the Church or the 
Kingdom, as a comprehensive theological idea to 
express the purpose at once of creation and of 
redemption, and to give unity to the rest of the 
system. In the second place, it associated this 
conception with the idea of the believer's mystic 
union with Christ; and, in the third place, it 
deduced from the combination of these two con- 
ceptions, rather than from the doctrine of pre- 
destination, its doctrine of the perseverance of the 
saints,^ The two best known representatives of 
this theology were Caspar Olevianus and Zacharias 
Ursinus, the authors of the Heidelberg Cate- 
chism.® 

Olevianus’ most important dogmatic monograph, 
published anonymouSiy in 1585, is entitled Be sub- 
stantia feederis gratuiti inter Beum et electos, 
itemque de mednSj etc. This work, as the title 
indicates, discusses the nature of the free covenant 
between God and the elect, and the means through 
which its substance is communicated to us. The 
substance of the covenant consists in God's promise 
and oath that He will never be angry with His 

former. We may say, indeed, that the characteristic feature of 
the Eeformed theology is the attempt to use leg-al phraseology 
to express a gospel which is essentially anti-legal ,* and the reason 
why the covenant idea finds such favour with its representatives 
is the fact that the covenant expresses an obligation voluntarily 
assumed on either side, and hence not properly to he brought 
under the sphere of necessity. 

1 Cf. the references in KGstlin, Luth&rs Tkeologie in ihrer 
gegcMcMUckm Mntwicklimg und iJirem inneren Zusam- 
menhange^t Stuttgart, 1883, 2 vols., esp. ii. 876 ff., Eng. tr. 
ii. 869fi, 

2 Gf. his Lod CommuneSy ed. Kolde, 2ad ed., Leipzig, 1890, 
esp. p. 211 ft. 

» "nie design of Bollinger's treatise is to show that the gospel 
is older than Judaism, Muhammadanism, and Catholicism; 
indeed, that it goes back to ‘Koah, Enoch, Seth, Abel, Adam, 
who without circumcision pleased God through faith.* He holds 
that there is no Christian virtue commended in the NT which 
was not equally exemplified in the words and deeds of Abraham. 
Cf. the citations given by Rockwell, Die Doppelehe des Land- 
grafen Philipp von Hessen, Marburg, 1904, p. 223, note 2. 

4 So Heppe, Dogmatik des devtsdken Protestantismus im 
Men Jahrhundert, Gotha, 1857, i. 143 ff. Heppe is the 
best authority on the German Reformed theology, and this 
work gives much information concerning works otherwise 
inaccessible to English readers. Cf. esp. pp. 139 ff., 188 ff. 

6 Besides Olevianus and Ursinus, Heppe mentions, as repre- 
sentatives of the covenant theology, Andrew Hyperius, Professor 
of Theology at Marburg from 1541 to 1664 (Methodi theologies 
sive prcsoipuomm Chrktianm religionis locomm communium, 
Basel, 1566) ; Peter Boquinus, Professor of Theology at Heidel- 
bei^, died 1682 {Bxegms divinm atgm hwnance icoivoaptay, 
Heidelberg, 1561); Joachim Curaeus {Bxsgesis perspmia et 
fmne Integra controversim de sacyi'a mna, 1574, ed. Scheffer, 
Marburg, 1853) ; Sohnius (‘ Methodus theologise,’ Opp, ed. S, i. 
234 ff,); Raphael Eglin, Professor of Theology in Marburg 
{Diezodus theologica de magm illo insitionis nostros in Qhris- 
turn mysterio Mom. 6 ; De feeders gratios ex loco Rom. 
Marburg, 1613), and esp. the theologians of Bremen, Matthias 
Martinius {ChriMianos doctrines summa capita, 1603), and 
Lud\rig Crocius (De perseverantia sanctorum lihri sept&m 
dog'dcUidet apologetiei, Bremen, 1616). 


elect, hut will receive them as sous of God and 
heirs of eternal life in Jesus Christ. This promise 
consists in the offering through the gospel of the 
Son of God, with the double benefit which He 
brings, namely, the remission of sins and renewal 
after the Divine image through the life-giving 
Spirit. These gifts are made known to us out- 
wardly, by the word and by visible signs, as a 
testimony of agreement between God and our- 
selves, and are confirmed with inner efficacy by 
the free gift of faith through the infinite mercy 
of God to the elect. The work is introduced by a 
discussion of the following questions: (1) Who is 
God, the author of the covenant ? (2) Who is man, 
with whom God establishes His covenant? (3) 
What is the nature of the covenant itself ? 

Even more striking in its historic significance 
is an earlier treatise of Olevianus, the Expositio 
Bymholi,^ in which the Apostles’ Creed is inter- 
preted under the form of an exposition of the 
covenant of grace, the articles of the Creed being 
regarded as a brief statement of the terms of the 
covenant. It is to he noted that the first hook of 
the Be stthstanfia foederis also takes the form of 
an exposition of the Apostles' Creed, the second 
hook being given to the proofs of the covenant. 
Under this head Olevianus discusses the function 
of the Church, and more specifically the word and 
the sacraments. Here we see the covenant idea 
given structural significance and made a com- 
prehensive conception mader which the whole 
content of Christian faith and practice may be 
brought.^ 

Olevianus recognized in principle hut a single 
covenant, namely, the covenant of grace. It was 
reserved for Ms successors (e.g. Raphael Eglin, 
and Matthias Martinius) to extend the covenant 
idea to the relation of man before the Fall and 
to distinguish two covenants— that of works and 
that of grace.® With this distinction the scheme 
of the covenant theology in its later form is com- 
plete. 

(3) The covenant theology in Puritanism . — 
'Parallel with the movement already described, 
we find another developing on the other side of 
the channel. In Engli^ Puritanism, as we have 
already seen, the covenant idea found congenial 
soil, and the later treatises of Cocceius and his 
school owe quite as much to the impulse gained 
from English writers^ as to the German theo- 
logians already referred to. 

JBxpoHtio Symhdli Apostolici, sive artimlomm fidei, in qua 
summa gratuiti foederis osterni inter Deum et fideles brevuer 
et per^um tractatvr, Frankfort, 1576. 

2 While agreeing in substance with Olevianus, Ursinus does 
not give the covenant so important a place in the structure of 
his system. His views are set forth most fully in his Sum of 
the Christian Religion of 1598 (Corpus doctrines chHstiancs 
ecelestaram a papatxo reformatarum, continens expUcatimies 
catechetiem D. Zacharies Ursini . . . studio Davtdis Parei 
. . .). This work was the outgrowth of Ursinus’ lectures on 
the Heidelbei^ Catechism, first published in Geneva in 1584 ; 
afterwards in a fuller edition by David Pareus in 1691. Pareus’ 
work was a revision and amplification based upon his own notes, 
and included much matter for which Ursinus was not re- 
sponsible. This matter the later edition of 1598 omits, and it 
may be regarded as the most authoritative statement of Ursinus’ 
views. It was often reprinted, and was translated into English 
under the title, The Summe of Christian Religion, by Dr. Henry 
Parry, London, 1645. 

The discussion of the covenant is introduced by Ursinus 
between Questions 18 and 19, which deal with the raediatorship 
of Christ, and the gospel, and includes the followingsub-heads : 
(1) What a covenant is ; (2) Whether it can be made without a 
mediator; (3) Whether there be but one and the same cove- 
nant, or more; (4) In what the old and the new covenant 
agree, and in what they differ. 

8 Of. Heppe, op. cit, p. 197, It is an interesting question 
when the idea of the covenant of God with Adam first makes 
its appearance. We find no trace of it in our canonical Scrip- 
tures* Schmidt (art. * Covenant * in JSBi) finds the first appear- 
ance of the idea in Sir 1712 , but the reference is not altogether 
clear, and other commentators refer the passage to Sinai. 

4 Among Cocceius’ teachers, besides Martinius and Orocius, 
was the English Puritan, William Ames. 
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The covenant idea makes its earliest appear- 
ance in English history in practical rather than 
theoretical form, in the National Covenants entered 
into by the Scottish people and their rulers. 
These were solemn engagements, in which the 
nation as a whole pledged itself to he true to 
the revealed will of God as set forth in the Scrip- 
tures, and interpreted with the stern literalism 
of the Puritan conscience. Such a national cove- 
nant is the so-called Second Scottish Confession, a 
practical appendix to the early Confession of Knox 
(1660), to which the people publicly subscribed in 
the year 1681, It was frequently renewed in the 
course of the later history, and played a momentous 
part in the struggles of the Stuarts with their re- 
bellious fellow-countrymen. It is not strange that 
an idea familiarized to the Scottish people in so 
dramatic a way should have received early literary 
expression. See art. Covenantees. 

One of the earliest Scottish monographs on the 
covenant bears date 1596, and is by Kobert Bollock 
(1655-1698), a distinguished Principal of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh {Qtuestiones et Bespofisiones 
aliquot de feeders Dei deque Sacramento quod 
feeckris Dei sigillum est). Here already there is 
emphasized the close connexion between the cove- 
nant and the sacrament which is characteristic of 
the later history.^ 

English monographs were frequent during the 
first half of the 17th century. An anonymous 
treatise, bearing date 1616, is dedicated to the 
mayor and magistrates of the town of Feversham 
in Kent.^ Like Olevianus, its author uses the 
covenant idea as a framework for the exposition 
of the Creed. His practical interest is apparent 
in his emphasis upon the importance of renewing 
one*s covenant made in baptism through ‘a con- 
tinual repeating’ of it, which takes place in cate- 
chizing the children of the faithful (p, 63). Other 
treatises by John Preston {The Meta Covenant, or 
the Saints^ Portion, London, 1629), and George 
Bowname {The Covenant of Grace, or an Exposi- 
tion upon Dublin, 1631), are likewise 

practical in nature. 

The theological significance of the idea is appar- 
ent in the place given to it in systematic treatises. 
WiUiam Ames (1576-1633) in his Medulla S.S. Theo- 
logies (Eng. tr. Marrow of Sacred Divinity, 1642)® 
distinguishes two covenants — the law or covenant 
of works given to Adam in Paradise, having as its 
symbols the two trees of the Garden (i. x. 33), and 
the covenant of grace made with the redeemed ! 
through Christ. Ames traces the various steps in 
the administration of the covenant of grace, dis- 
tinguishing not only the periods before and after 
Christ (the OT and NT), but also, under the first, 
the periods from Adam to Abraham, from Abraham 
to Moses, from Moses to Christ ; and, under the 
second, the period from Christ to the end of the 
world and the eternal reign of the saints in heaven 
(I. xxxviii. xxxix.). In this he anticipates the 
later teaching of his pupil Cocceius. 

Even more detailed is the description of the 
covenant given by Ussher in his Body of Divinity J 
Here the nature of the compact made by God with 
Adam is described in great detail, and man in the 
person of our first parent is declared to have pro- 

1 Mitchell {Westminster Assembly, London, 1883, p. 377) cites 
Howie as another early Scottish representative of the covenant 
theology, but the present writer has not been able to verify the 
reference, 

2 The covenant between God and man playnely declared in 
laying down the cMefest points of Christian rdigion, London, 
1616. 

2 Of. also William Perkins, A Golden Chain, or the description 
of theologie (Worhes, London, 1636, i. 70 1); An eivposition 
of the symhote or Creede of the Apostles {ib. p. 164 ff.); John 
Howname, The Summe of Sacred Divinitie, London, n.d., bk. i. 
ch. xvi., bk. ii. ch. i. 

4 A Body of JDivinUie, or the Surmne and Substance, qf 
Christian Religion, London, 1645. 


mised ^by that power which he had received to 
keep the whole law, binding himself over to 
punishment in case he did not obey’ (p. 126). 
On the other hand, the covenant of grace was 
made by *God alone,’ who, immediately after 
man’s fall in Paradise, declared to Adam His 
gracious purpose to save the elect through Christ 
(p. 158).i 

Through Ussher the covenant idea received its 
first confessional expression in Puritanism. It 
appears in the 21st article of the Irish Articles, 
of which he was the author, and from them passed 
to the Westminster Confession of Faith, in which 
it forms the subject of a special chapter (vii.).® 

The covenant was frequently discussed in the 
latter half of the 17th century. It appears not 
only in the works of the great Puritan theologians, 
Bicnard Baxter® (1616-1691), and John Owen^ 
(1616-1683), but in maiw monographs by men less 
known to fame, e,g, John Saltmarsh,® Thomas 
Blake,® William Allen, Edward Leigh,® and 
Daniel Williams.® It filled an important rdle 
in the controversies that divided the different 
parties in the Church, and a correct understanding 
of its nature and scope was regarded as one of the 
prime requisites of a sound orthodoxy. 

Thus, as we have already seen, the stricter and 
the looser predestinarians were divided as to the 
conditionality of the covenant of grace. The 
stricter predestinarians denied that it was con- 
ditional at all. Like Ussher, they held that God 
alone was its author, or, at most, God and Christ. 
Bepresentatives of this view were Saitmarsh and 
Cnsp. Others, like Owen and Baxter himself, held 
to a true conditionality. They distinguished be- 
tween the covenant of redemption, made between 
the Father and the Son, and the covenant of grace, 
made by the Father with the elect in Christ ; 
and, while they held that the redeemed were 
enabled to fulfil their part only through the grace 
which Christ had merited for them, yet they 
believed in preaching as though all depended upon 

1 Cf. also The Marrow of Modem Divinity, in two parts, 1645, 
1649, by E. F., edited with Introduction, Not^, and an Appendix, 
Biographical and Bibliographical, by 0. G. M‘Orie, 1902. The 
sub-title of this ‘epoch-marking, if not epoch-making,' work, as 
M‘Orie calls it, re^s : ‘Touching both the Covenant of Works, 
and the Covenant of Grace ; with their use and end, both in the 
time of the Old Testament and in the time of the New ' (Confes- 
sions of the Church ofScoUamd, Edinburgh, 1907, p. 69). 

2 Even more prominent is the use made of the covenant idea 
in the Sum of Saving Knowledge, a brief compendium of doc- 
trine which appeared in Scotland in 1650, and is hound up with 
the Confession and Catechisms in many of the later Scottish 
editions. Here the language of bargain and sale appears in its 
baldest form (e,g. Head II.: ‘By virtue of the foresaid bargain, 
made before the world began. He, i,e, Christ, is, in all ages, 
since the fall of Adam, still upon the work of applying actually 
the purchased benefits unto the elect : and that He doth by way 
of entertaining a covenant of free grace and reconciliation with 
them through faith in Himself, by which covenant He makes 
over to eve:^ believer, a right and interest in Himself, and in 
all His blessings,* 

2 Of. his Plain Scripture Proof of Infants' Church-Member- 
ship and Baptism^, London, 1656 (pp. 100 ff., 112 ff., 223 £E., 
326 ff.), as well as his Preface to Allen’s Discourse on the Nature, 
Kinds, and Difference of the Two Covenjants, London, 1673. 

4Cf. his Doctrine of Justification by Faith, chs. viii. xiii.; 
Treatise on the Doctrins of Perseverance (Works, ed. Goold, 
xi. 205), Edin. 1851-55, Klectorum Sa^iguis Jesu, or the 

Death of Death in the Death of Christ (Goold’s ed., x. 168 ff.). 

Fres Grace, or the Flowings of Christ's Blood freely to 
Sinners'^ London, 1646. 

6 Vindicioe Foederis, or a Treatise of the Covenant of God, 
entered with manHnde, etc., London, 1653, The Covenant 
Sealed, or a Treatise of the Sacraments of both Covenants, 
polemiccUl and practicall, especially of the Sacraments of ihe 
Covenant of Grace, London, 1656. 

7 A Discourse of the Nature, Ends, and Difference of the Two 
Covenants, London, 1673. 

6 j. Treatise of the Divine Promises, in five books. ... In 
the foure last a declaratimi of the covmmU itself, the bundle 
and body of all the Promises, London, 1633. 

9 Gospel Truth Stated and Vindicated, wherein some of Dr. 
Crisp's opinions are considered, and the opposite truths , are 
plainly stated and confirmed, London, 1692. 

,10 Of. Owen, Doctrine of Justification by Faith, ch. viii. (TForlbs, 
ed. Goold, v. 191). 
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the action of the human will. The tract of Williams, 
already referred to, gives an interesting picture of 
the^ questions in controversy, and the extent to 
which the stricter party were willing to carry their 
logic. 

That these controversies w confined to Old 

-England, hut speedily found their way across the 
water, finds interesting confirmation in a treatise 
of Peter Bulkeley, which appeared in London in 
1646, and is entitled Gospel Covenant, or the 
Covenant of Grace opened. It gives the substance 
of sermons preached by its author in his parish in 
Concord, in New England. He speaks of great 
divisions which had arisen about the covenant, and 
some busybodies who called the preachers * legall 
preachers,* and said that they were ‘ wholly ignor- 
ant of the covenant of grace, and . . . shut up 
under a covenant of workes.* The reference is 
evidently to the rising Antinomianism which is 
associated with the name of Anne Hutchinson, 
*that wretched Jembell,’ as Bulkeley calls her 
(p. 293). Bulkeley, who himself seems to have 
been a man of moderate views, gives a list of the 
questions in dispute, e.g, (1) whether the covenant 
of grace was made between God and man, or only 
between God the Bather and Christ ; (2) what is 
the meaning of the reference to Abraham*s seed in 
Gal 3^®; (3) what the covenant of Sinai was, 
whether of works or of grace; (4) whether justi- 
fication may be evidenced by sanctification ; (6) 
whether the commandment commanding faith be a 
commandment of the law ; (6) whether faith be 
a condition antecedent to justification or only conse- 
quent; and (7) whether the conditional promises 
be promises of free grace or no (Preface, p. 3). 

The theoretical difference had its practical effect in the 
doctrine of the Church. The question here turned on how far 
it was^ possible to preserve the purity of the Church in the 
administration of the sacraments and ecclesiastical discipline. 
All but the Baptists agreed that the covenant of grace, like the 
Abrahamic covenant of the OT, included the children of believers, 
and therefore defended the practice of infant baptism. But this 
position raised perplexing questions as to the administration of 
the other sacraments. Since baptism could rightfully be ad- 
ministered to some who were not regenerate, why should the 
Lord’s Supper be confined any more strictly? Why not recog- 
nize that the covenant conferred upon the children of believers 
certain ecclesiastical rights which extended beyond the circle of 
the elect, and be willing to accept a dogmatical, as distinct from 
a justifying, faith as the sufficient ground for admission to the 
Supper ? This was the position taken by Blake in his interesting 
treatise entitled The Comtiant Sealed — a, position which brought 
him into a controversy with Baxter, in which it must be con- 
fessed that he puts that sturdy defender of the larger liberty to 
sore straits to defend his more exclusive position on this point.^ 

These practical controversies also had their echoes in America. 
The question as to those who could rightly be admitted to 
the Lord’s Supper was one which agitated the New England 
churches for many years, and in the so-called half-way covenant 
the laxer practice advocated by Blake was long prevalent.2 

A typical example of the Puritan treatment of 
the covenant is William Strong’s posthumous 
Discourse of the Two Covenants (London, 1678), a 
voluminous treatise of 447 large quarto pages, the 
substance of which was originally delivered in the 
form^ of sermons. Comparing it with similar 
treatises by Continental writers, we notice its 
practical interest, which appears (1 ) in the constant 
application of the points made to the difiereut 
classes of people living in Strong’s own day ; (2) in 
the emphasis laid upon the obligations created by 
the ^ covenant as distinct from its benefits ; and 
(3) in its full discussion of the covenant relation of 
the children of believers. On the last point he 
leans to the views of Blake rather than to the 
stricter views of Baxter. He claims federal holiness 
for the children of the righteous as distinct from 
the personal holiness of regeneration ; but he does 

1 Of. pp. 114, 189, Blake’s argument with Baxter turns upon 
the question whether faith that is short of justifying entitles to 
baptism, but the principles involved apply with even greater 
force to the more radical position taken by Blake with reference 
to the Lord’s Supper. 

2 Of. F. H. Poster, A Genetic History of the New England 

Chicago, 1907, p. 81ff. 


not specifically apply the principle involved to the 
question of the Lord’s Supper. 

(4) Cocceius and his The most eminent 

representative of the covenant theology is un- 
doubtedly John Koch, or, as he is better ^known by 
Ms Latin name, Cocceius, He was born in Bremen 
in 1603, studied Hebrew under Matthias Martinius, 
and theology under Ames and Crocius. He was 
Professor of Theology successively at Bremen, 
1630-1636; at Eraneker, 1636-1650, where he suc- 
ceeded Ames ; and at Leyden, 1650-1669, where he 
died. He became the leading opponent and re- 
former of the scholasticism (of Ms day, and by his 
more historical treatment of theology prepared the 
way for the later discipline of Biblical Theology. 
In this attempt he found a fruitful clue in the 
covenant idea, which he iised as the organizing 
principle of Ms system. 

Cocceius’ leading monograph is entitled Summa 
doctrince de foedere et testamento Dei, and was 
published at Leyden in 1648.^ After a discussion 
on the meaning of the woid. fcedtcs, or ‘ covenant,’ 
he defines the covenant of God as nothing else 
* than the Divine declaration of the method [ratio) 
of perceiving the love of God and of obtaining 
union and communion with him ’ {Opera, Amster- 
dam, 1673, L 10). It differs from human covenants 
in the absence of the mutual feature. God alone 
initiates it, yet it becomes complete only when 
man by God’s grace binds himself to accept its 
provisions.^ 

Cocceius, like earlier theologians, distinguishes 
two covenants, that of works and that of grace. 
The sum of the former is the law, both natural and 
written. It is made with Adam for himself and 
for all Ms descendants, except Christ. It was 
abrogated in a fivefold way : (1) so far as the possi- 
bility of its fulfilment is concerned, by sin ; (2) so 
far as its condemnation is concerned, by Christ, as 
set forth in the promises and apprehended by 
faith ; (3) so far as its terror is concerned, by the 
promulgation of the new covenant ; (4) so far as 
the struggle with sin is concerned, by the death of 
the body ; and (5) so far as all its eneots are con- 
cerned, by the resurrection from the dead. 

The new covenant is the agreement between the 
Father and Christ as the second Adam, wherein 
God declares His purpose, in consideration of Christ’s 
atoning sacrifice, to save certain individuals by 
working in them faith through the word of promise 
and the gift of the Spirit, and to confirm the same 
by the institution of the Church, with its sacra- 
ments. This covenant is set forth in various ways, 
both before and after the coming of Christ. It was 
made known to Adam in Paradise through the 
institution of sacrifice, and renewed to Abel, Enoch, 
Noah, Abraham, and to all the people of Israel 
through Moses. But its most glorious promulga- 
tion was through the coming of Christ Himself in 
the flesh, and the full revelation of God’s loving 
purpose which He made. In this connexion, 
Cocceius is led to treat at length of the difference 
between the economies of the OT and of the NT, 
and to indicate wherein the superior excellence of 
the NT consists. 

The novelty of Cocceius’ treatment consists not 
so much in the special ideas which he enunciates as 
in the detail in which they are carried out, and, 
above all, in the free use which he makes of the 
Biblical material. The idea of the twof old covenant, 

1 Later enlarged edd. 1654, 1660. The covenant is also treated 
at length in Cocceius’ Summa Theologies ex Sacris Scripturis 
repetita (Leyden, 1662, Amsterdam and Geneva, 1665), of which 
the covenant of works forms the subject of the eighth locus, and 
the covenant of grace of the fourteenth and following loci. 

2 Cocceius distinguishes between that form of covenant in 
Which no condition is required on man’s part(e.g. the promise to 
Noah that day and night shall never fail) and the more usual 
form, which includes the stipulation of acceptance and obedience 
by man. 
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as we have seen, goes hack to Gocceins* teacher, 
Matthias Martinius ; the distinction of different 
periods within the OT dispensation is recognized by 
Ames, but there is a breath of freedom and of 
originality about Cocceius’ treatment which gives 
it a distinction of its own. It broke away from the 
prevailing tradition of the contemporary scholas- 
ticism, and it called forth, as such innovations 
always do, bitter opposition on the part of those 
■who sat in the seat of authority.^ Cocceius, tem- 
perate and devout as he was, soon foiind himself 
the centre of a bitter controversy, amd, what was 
probably the last thing in the world which he 
intended, the founder of a school. 

Among the representatives of the school of 
Cocceius may be mentioned Wilhelm Momma, ^ 
Francis Burmann,® Johann Braun, ^ Johann van 
der Wayen,® and Hermann Witsins.® The treatise 
of Witsiua on the economy of the covenants was 
early translated into English, and had many readers 
both in England and in America. It is one of the 
best sources for the knowledge of the covenant 
theology in its later and more developed form.’ 

After an initial discussion of the covenant in 
general, Witsius begins by describing the covenant 
of works. He takes up successively the contracting 
parties, the law or the condition, the promises by 
which it was accompanied, the penal sanction 
which was attached to it, and the sacraments by 
which it was sealed. He speaks of its violation by 
man’s sin, and its consequent abrogation by God in 
favour of the new covenant of grace. Like Cocceius, 
Witsius distinguishes between the covenant of re- 
demption, made by the Father with the Son, and 
the covenant of grace, made by God with the elect. 
The substance of this is set forth under the familiar 
theological heads of ‘ election,’ * effectual calling,’ 
‘regeneration,’ ‘faith,’ etc.; and then its different 
economies or dispensations in the OT and NT, 
with their several sacraments and ceremonies, are 
discussed at length. 

With this treatment, the covenant theology 
reaches its final development. Those who come 
after add nothing in principle to that which has 
gone before. 

(5) The later history, — It is not necessary to 
follow the later history in detail. Treatises on the 
covenant continued to be written both in England 
and on the Continent. Ezekiel Hopkins, Bishop 
of Londonderry, left the manuscri];)t of a series of 
sermons on the doctrine of the two covenants, 
posthumously published in 1712, in which he de- 
clares that ‘of all the mysterious depths in Christian 
religion, there is none more necessary for our 
information or more influential upon our practice 
than a right apprehension and a distinct knowledge 
of the doctrine of the covenants ’ (p. 2). Thomas 
Boston, a Scottish Presbyterian (1676-1732), wrote a 
treatise on the covenant of grace,® which was often 
republished both in England and in America, and 

1 Among the leaders in the attack upon Cocceius were Samuel 
Maresius, Professor of Theology" at Groningen, and Gishertus 
Voetius, Professor of Theology at Utrecht. 

2 De mria conditione et statu ecclesice Dei sud tripUH 
ceconomia patriarcharum ae TestaToenti Veteris m denique 
Novi, Amsterdam, 1C73, 2 vols., 4th ed., Basel, 1718. 

3 Synopsis Theologies et speoiatim oeconomicefoederum Dei ah 
initio sc&culorum usque ad consummationem eonim, Utrecht, 
1671. 

4 Doctrina feederum, slve systema theologice didactiem et 
elencticoB, Amsterdam, 1688. 

s Summa theologice christiance, 1689. 

6 De oeconomia foederum Dei cum hominibus libri iv., 1677. 

7 Others who were influenced by Cocceius were Abraham 

Heidanus (1597-1678 ; Corpus theologice chrisfiance in xv, locos 
digestum, 1686) and van Til (Theologice utnmque compendium 
cum naturalis mm revelatoe, Leyden, 1704), though in the case 
of both these wi-iters the Cartesian influence is also apparent 
(cf . Gass, op. cit, ii. 300 ff. 321, note). ] 

3 A View of the Covenant of Grace, from the Sacred Records, \ 
posthumouslj” published by his son, Thomas Boston. Boston also j 
left among his papers a similar treatise on the covenant of works. | 
which was published in 1798, with a preface by Michael Boston.^ - 




had the rare compliment paid it of being embodied, 
■with scarcely the change of a word, in a work 
written nearly a hundred years later (J. Oolquhoun, 
Treatise on the q/ trrace) 

without handsome acknowledgment on the part of 
the borrower. On the Continent, Tnrxetin ^ gave 
the covenant idea a large place in His theology, and 
with his system it passed to America, to rea|)pear 
in the federalism of the Princeton theologians, 
Charles and A. A. Hodge.® It has continued do-wn 
to our day to form one of the prominent tenets of 
evangelical Calvinism.^ 

On the other hand, Jonathan Edwards makes 
little use of the covenant idea. While the covenant 
is occasionally mentioned in Ms history of redemp- 
tion, the reference is only incidental, and the idea 
exercises no formative influence upon the structure 
of the work. This is the more striking because of 
the extent to which Edwards holds fast to the 
main tenets of the older Calvinism. The reason is 
not far to seek. Edwards’ primary interest was in 
the eternal law of things. Not will, but nature, 
was fundamental in his thought of God. To such 
a theology the covenant idea, bom as it was of the 
effort to limit the Divine arbitrariness, was foreign. 
With the stricter predestinarians, like Crisp and 
Saltmarsh, the covenant idea had long been simply 
a form into which the wine of a very different 
gospel had been poured,® Edwards, before all 
things the original thinker, was not interested in 
preserving a form to which there was no content to 
correspond. To the federal theologians, on the 
other hand, the covenant idea answered a real 
need. Their conception of freedom involved power 
to the contrary, both in the case of man and of God, 
In the former case, it was the foundation of human 
responsibility, and the covenant of works was 
conceived as a real transaction between different 
individuals.® In the latter case, it gave free scope 
to the electing grace of God ; and the covenant of 
grace, as we have already seen, had its significance 
as determining the channel within which God, in 
the exercise of His Divine sovereignty, had deter- 
mined to confine the river of His grace. God 
might have acted otherwise, if He had chosen, so 
the argument ran, but He was pleased to do thus 
and so, and this sovereign pleasure He has made 
known to us through the gracious covenant 
into which He has entered with man through 
Christ. 

It is, no doubt, the weakening of this conception 
of freedom in our day which explains the falling 
into the background of the covenant theology. 
Arbitrariness, whether on man’s part or on God’s, 
is no longer the prevailing danger against which 
theologians are concerned to guard, and, in a world 
of law, other terms than those of private agreement 
seem better fitted to express the profoundest and 
most abiding relationships between God and man. 
It would, however, be a mistake to minimize the 
services rendered by the covenant theology to 
Christian progress. Artificial in its account of the 
relation between God and man, it was in reality 

1 Edinburgh, 1818. Among others to whom the author ex- 
presses his mdebtedness are the following, not hitherto men- 
tioned in this art. : Cloppenburg, Moor, Erskine, Brown, Hervey, 
Gib, Muirhead, and Gill. 

2 Francis Turretin, Institutio Theologice ElencUcce, Geneva, 
1679 -85 (Opera, New York, 1847, i. 613ff., Locus viii. ; ii. 
151 ff., Locus xii.). 

3 Charles Hodge, Systematic Theology, New York, 1871-73, ii. 
117 ff., 354 ff.; A. A. Hodge, Outlines of Theology, rewrittm and 
enlarged. New York, 1879, pp. 309 ff., 367 fE. 

4 Of. the use of the covenant idea by Timothy Dwight, in his 
Theology, Explained and Defended (Middletown, ISIS, i. 437, 
ii. 207 ff.). 

3 Heppe (op, cit i. 143 ff.) calls attention to the difference of 
interest which separated the early covenant theologians from the 
stricter predestinarians, with whose teaching their system had so 
much else in common. 

3 This interest appears with special clearness in the American 
federalists. Of. A. A. Hodge, op. cit. p. 810 f., Questions 6, 9. 
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designed as a protest against arbitrariness. Un- 
trustworthy in its view of the development of the 
Biblical religion, it helped to prepare the way for a 
more scientific treatment of the Biblical history. 
To its more earnest advocates the covenant theo- 
logy, as distinct from the type of thought which it 
opposed, expressed the difference between a God 
whose purpose was known and whose character 
could be trusted, and a God whose nature was 
mysterious and whose actions were unpredictable. 
Few terms were richer in experimental significance 
to those who had been trained to understand it 
than that which gives its title to this article, for 
none more fully revealed the heart of God. Writ- 
ing to his son-in-law, Fleetwood, Cromwell sends 
the following message to his daughter : ‘ Bid her 
be cheerful, and rejoice in the Lord, once and 
again ; if she knows the covenant, she cannot but 
do so.’ ^ ' The covenant,’ says Edward Leigh, in 
the title to his Treatise of the Divine Fromises, 
Lend. 1633, * is itself the bundle and body of all the 
promises.’ 

Literature. — ^The more important works on the covenant 
have been cited in the article. On the Biblical usage, see A. B. 
Davidson, Theol. ofOT, Edin. 1904, p. 239 if., and his art. ‘Cove- 
nant,’ in HDB; art. ‘ Covenant,’ in JSBi'; R. Kraetzschmar, 
Die Biindesvorstelhmg im AT, Marburg, 1896; Valeton, in 
ZATW xii. [1892] 1-22, 224-260, xiii. [1893] 246-279 ; A. Bertho- 
let, Die Stellung der Israeliten und derJuden zu den Fremden^ 
Freiburg, 1896, pp. 46, 87 ff., 176, 214 ; W, Robertson Smith, 
Bel. iS'm.2, London, 1894, pp. 269ff., 312ff., 479if.; W. M. 
Ramsay, art. ‘ Covenant,’ in Expositor , 6th ser. viii. (Nov, 1898), 
321-336. 

On the history of the covenant theology in general, cf . Diestel, 
‘ Studien zur Foderaltheolorfe,* Jahrh. f. deutsch. Theol, x. 
[Gotha, 1865] 209 ff.; T. M. Lindsay, art. ‘ Covenant Theo- 
logy* m the Brit, and For. Evangel. Review^ July 1879, p. 621 ff, ; 
G. P. Fisher, Disemsions in Bistory and Theology, N.Y., 1880, 
pp. S55-409 *, M. Schneckenburger, Vergleichm^ Darstellung 
des luther. mid refonn. Lehrhegriffs, Stuttgart, 1865, ii. 140 ff. ; 
J. H. A. Ebrard, Christl. Dogmatik^, Kbnigsbe^, 1863, i, 77 ff. ; 
and the relevant sections in the histories of W. Gass (Gesch. der 
prot. Dogmatik in ihrem Znsammenhange mil der Theol. iiber- 
haupt, Berlin, 1857, ii. 234 ff.), and A. SchweLzer (Die Glaubem- 
lekre der evangeh-reform. Kirche, Zurich, 1844, 1 . 103 ff.). Cf. 
also Emanuel Graf von KoriF, Die Anfdnge der F'oderaltheologie 
und ihre erste Ausgestaltung in Zurich und Holland, Bonn, 1908. 

The most reliable account of the beginnings of the covenant 
theology in Germany is found in H. Heppe, Dogmatik des 
deutsohen Protestantismus im lOten Jahrhundert, Gotha, 1867, 
i. 180 ff., 188 ff., in which a full description is given of the 
content of many works otherwise inaccessible to English 
readers. The theology of Oocceius and his school is fully dis- 
cussed in the works of Gass and of Diestel, already mentioned, 
where references to the literature may be found. On the 
covenant theology in Puritanism, cf. C. G. M‘Crie, The Confes- 
sions of the Church of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1907, p. 66 ff.; A. F. 
Mitchell, The Theology of the Reformed Church, with special 
reference to the Westminster Standards (in Report of Proceedings 
of the Second General Council of the Presbyterian Churches, 
1880, p. 477), 

Besides the works cited in the text may be mentioned 
F. Gomarus, De Foedere Dei, 1594 ; Wendelin, Systeina 
Majm, 1656 ; J. Ball, Treatise on the Covenant of Grace, 1645 ; 
Burgess, Yinaicice (referred to by Blake, in his Covenant 
Sealed); Cotton, The Covenant of God^s Free Grace (1646); 
and S. Charnoefc, Discourse of God’s being the Author of 
Reconciliation (Nichol’s ed. of the Puritans), in. 371 ff. H. 
Malcom, in his Theological Index (references to the principal 
works in every department of religious literature), Boston, 
1868), p. 130, gives the titles of a number of works not acces- 
sible to the present writer, but without exact description (e.g. 
Hulseraann, De Facto Dei ; Musaeus, De Pactis Dei cum 
Hominibus; Bostock, On the Covenant of Grace; Bell, Covenant 
of Grace and of Works ; Dixon, Nature of the Two Covenants ; 
Taylor, On the Covenant of Grace ; KeUey, The Divine Cove- 
nants, ato.). 

A good monograph on the history of the covenant theology is 
still a desideratum. 'W, ADAMS BrOWN. 

COVETOUSNESS. —Covetousness in its most 
general meaning expresses an eager desire to gain 
some possession on which the heart is set. At first 
the desire, though strong, may be innocent and 
even commendable. Tims Caxton says (Geoifiroy 
de la Toiir-Landry, I. ii.) : 'She ever coveyted the 
pees and love of her lord,’ and Shakespeare re- 
presents the King in Eem'y V. (Act iv. Sc. 3) as 
saying : 

^Letter 199, Carlyle’s edition, quoted by Lindsay, in Brit, and 
For. Evangel. Rev., July 1879, p. 621 ff. 


‘ By Jove, 1 am not covetous for gold, 

Nor care 1 who doth feed upon my cost ; 

It yearns me not if men my garments wear ; 

Such outward things dwell not in my desires : 

But if it be a sin to covet honour, 

I am the most offending sou! alive.’ 

In the AY of the Bible the word ‘covet’ is com- 
monly of evil significance, but it is also used to 
translate words of good import. Thus in 1 Co 
12^1 we have St. Paul’s exhortation, ‘Covet [KV 
“Desire”] earnestly the best gifts.’ Keen desire, 
however, was usually associated with unworthy 
objects, and Hobbes {Leviathan, I. vi. 26) went so 
far as to declare: ‘Desire of Eiches [is called] 
Covetousnesse : a name used alwayes in significa- 
tion of blame.’ 

In distinction from avarice {q*v.), covetousness 
emphasizes the desire for things not possessed ; 
avarice, the undue retention of actual possessions. 
Thus, in covetousness the very desire may consti- 
tute an evil, and possibly St. Paul, in his declara- 
tion of the way in which sin came home to Mm 
(Eo7^^-)j dwells upon the part played by the Tenth 
Commandment in the process, because inordinate 
desires are there condemned. The possessions 
sought may not be an evil in themselves, but the 
heart’s desire may be unduly set upon them. An 
all-absorbing passion for material possessions may 
be restrained by the experience of their inability to 
constitute real happiness in life, and by the know- 
ledge that, sooner or later, all material things 
must be left behind at death ; but this passion is 
effectively curbed only when a still more passionate 
desire for the nobler possessions of mind and spirit 
and life lays hold of the heart. 

The evil in covetousness may be due, however, 
not merely to the strength of the desire, but to the 
fact that the object of desire is the possession of 
some one else. It may be noble to seek to possess 
the spiritual insight or the Christian grace of 
another, for the imparting of such a gift ennobles 
and enriches both giver and receiver ; but to desire 
a neighbour’s land or goods is to seek his im- 
poverishment. When Ahab coveted Naboth’s vine- 
yard (1 K 21), and David coveted Uriah’s wife 
(2 S 11), they fell into deadly sin, and similar 
desires bring shame and guilt on those who cherish 
them. When these desires are expressed in acts, 
they are condemned by the law as crimes. True 
restraint is exercised only when the rights of others 
are recognized and honoured. 

The very siiring of covetousness is found in the 
common experience that what is not possessed 
seems always most desirable. The virtues and 
defects of actual possessions are known by the 
owners, but the blessings that are beyond reach 
are painted by the imagination in glowing colours, 
and incite the heart to ardent desire. This tendency 
has led to some noble achievements, but it is also 
the source of amusing comedies, and of many of the 
deepest tragedies of life. The very opposite state 
of mind is happily represented in the reply that 
James Smetham gave to a friend ^vhen he was 
asked to go to Eome and Yenice : 

‘I suppose I ought to wish to go with you to Rome and 
Venice. . . . Nothing but a sense of duty will ever drive me to 
Rome and Venice. Mj?' difficulty is to appreciate our little back- 
garden, our copper beech, our weeping ash, our little nailed-up 
rose tree, and twisting yellow creepers’ (Letters of James 
Smetham-, London, 1892, p, 86 1). 

liiTERATUSE. — H. L. Maitensen, Christian Ethics (General), 
Edin. 1885, p. 106 ff. ; Newman Smyth, Christian Ethics, 
Edin. 1902, p. 865 ; J. Oswald Dykes, The Manifesto of the 
King, London, 1887, p. 450. 1). MACRAE Tod. 

COW (Hindu).^ — The belief in the sanctity of 
the cow, which is a very prominent feature of 
Hinduism, seems to have been inherited by the 
Indians from pre-historic times, before they and 

J For the place of the cow in other religions, see art. Animals 
'in vol. i. p. 600 ff. 
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the Iranians had separated. In the Avesta^ we 
meet witli a Divine being called gmis nrmn (or 
Goshiirmi), lit. ‘the soul of the cow/ who is re- 
garded as the persoiiiiication and guardian of 
living beings. Similarly, in the Bigveda the 
mystical relation between the cow and the uni- 
verse is several times alluded to.^ It is further 
developed in the Atharvaveda, one hymn of which 
(x. 10) is addressed to Yasa, the prototype of cows, 
and a kind of generating principle of the universe ; 
and another (iv. 11) to Anadvan, the prinaeval ox, 
to whom a similar fonction is attributed. In Yedic 
times the word yo, ‘ cow/ was used to express some 
other ideas, not merely in an, allegorical way, but 
rather in a mystical sense so as to suggest a 
mysterious connexion between them and the cow. 
Thus in the Naighantuha (the ancient list of Yedic | 
synonyms, on which Yaska commented in the 
Nirukta) the word yo, which originally and usually 
denotes ‘ cow,’ is given as a synonym of (1) earth, 
(2) heaven, (3) rays of light, (4) speech, and (5) 
singer.® The Earth especially was conceived under 
the figure of a cow, and is so represented in later 
mythology. This idea goes back to the Yedic 
Samhitds. In a hymn, or rather a prose piece, of 
the Atharvaveda (viii. 10), Yiraj, who ‘verily was 
this universe in the beginning,’ is extolled, and she 
is said to have come to various classes of beings ; 
in paragraphs 22-29 she comes to Divine beings 
and men, who milk from her things characteristic 
of their functions — the milker, the calf,^ and the 
milking-vessel being stated in each case. Para- 
graph 24 runs thus : 

*She ascended; she came to men; men called to her : *‘0 
rich in cheer, come !” ; of her Manu son of Vivaavant was young- 
pit. “calf”] ; earth was vessel; her Pj-thi son of Vena milked; 

from her he milked both cultivation and grain.* 5 

This passage contains the germ of a myth which 
has been fully developed in the Puranas.^ 

^Pfthu, son of Vena, having been constituted universal 
monarch, desired to recover for his subjects edible plants, 
which, during the preceding period of anarchy, had all perished. 
He therefore assailed the Earth, which, assuming the form of a 
cow, fled from him and traversed all the heavenly regions. At 
last she yielded to him, and promised to fecundate the soil with 
her milk. Thereupon Pythu flattened the surface of the earth 
with his bow, uprooting and thrusting away hundreds and 
thousands of mountains. Having made Svayarhbhuva Manu, 
the calf, he milked the Earth, and received the milk into his 
own hand, for the benefit of mankind. Thence proceeded ail 
kinds of corn and vegetables upon which people subsist now 
and always. By granting life to the Earth, Pj-thu was asher 
father; and she thence derived the patronymic appellation 
Ffthivi (“ daughter of Prthu **). Then the gods, the sages, the, 
demons, the Eaksasas, the Gandharvas, Yaksas, Pitre, serpents, 
mountains, and trees took a milking vessel suited to their kind, 
and milked the Earth of appropriate milk. And the milker and 
the calf were both peculiar to their own species.* 

This story is most frequently alluded to in classi- 
cal Sanskrit literature. In legends and popular 
stories the Earth is occasionally said to assume the 
figure of a cow, especially in times of distress, and 
to implore the gods for help, or to give advice to a 
king or queen, to whom she appears in a dream. 
Again, the mythical identification of the Earth 
with a cow furnishes the basis of many poetical 
conceits, e.g. that a king should milk the Earth 
tenderly in order to get plentiful revenue, etc. (see 

1 e.g. Yasna, xxviii. 1 , xxix. 6 . 9 (for a complete list of refer- 
ences, see Bartholomae, Altiran. Worterb. 1540 (Strassburg, 
1901); cf. also the Pahlavi texts translated in SBJS v. 20 f., 163, 
402, xvii. 380, xxxvii. 237 ff. 

2 e,g. i. 153. 3, viii. 90. 15, x. 11. 1 . On the cow in the period 
of the Rigveda, see Macdonell, Vedic Mythol. (= GIAP iii. la), 
Strassburg, 1897, Index, s.m ‘Cow,* Hlows*; and Zimmer, 
Altind, Leben^ Berlin, 1879, p. 221 ff. 

Naigh. x. i. 4, 5, ii, iii, 16. Classical lexicographers attribute 
still further meanings to the word go ; e.g. Hemaohandra in the 
Anekdrthasaihgmha (i. 6 ) enumerates the following meanings : 
sun, water, eye, heaven, heavenly quarter, kine, ray of -light, 
thunderbolt, earth, arrow, and speech. 

4 The Hindus suppose that a cow yields milk only in the 
pre sencg LftUiarcalf. 

^.’?“Ha!aS^rd Oriental Series, viii. 514. 

6 The account in the text is from the Visv^u PuravA (Wilson’s 
tr., London, 1864--70, i. ch. xiii.). More details given in other 
Pura^as are mentioned in Wilson, i. 188 fi. * 
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Bbhtlingk-Koth, ScmshriU Worterh. , St. Petersburg, 
1855-75, ‘Go/ 12). 

The identification of cow and speech has not 
given rise to popular myths, but, as speech is re- 
garded as something Divine in origin and holy in 
character, it added to the sanctity of the cow, 
thougli this identification was perhaps due not 
so much to^ a ^ popular association of ideas as to 
a chance similarity of sound between the two 
words go^ ‘cow,’ and ga, ‘to sing,’ or xierhaps glr 
‘speech.’ 

The sanctity of the cow, which has been shown 
to underlie certain ancient mythical conceptions, 
has a practical bearing on religion. It was con- 
sidered a heinous sin to kill a cow or to eat her 
flesh. A well-known verse ^ says: ‘All that kill, 
eat, and permit the slaughter of, cows, rot in hell 
I for as many years as there are hairs on the body of 
the cow so slain.’ The same feeling is already 
present, but not yet^ so strongly developed, in 
Yedic times. The Satapatha Brahmana, when 
prohibiting the eating of the flesh of the cow 
(iii, . 1 , 2, 21), adds the interesting statement: 

‘ yajilavalkya said : “ I, for one, eat it, provided 
that it is tender.” ’ And the Grhya Sutrcbs permit 
the slaughter of a cow on the arrival of a guest, 
especially at a wedding or a sacrifice. But this 
ancient practice was given up in later times, when 
substitutes for the flesh of a cow became the rule 
in the entertainment of guests.'^ 

In the Great Epic the sacredness of the cow is a 
firmly established fact. Chapters 69-82 of the 
Anumsana parvan of the Mahahlmrataf which 
chiefly treat of the giving of cow's and the merit 
acquired by it, contain much curious information 
about the religious ideas regarding the cow, which 
became deeply engrained in the Hindu mind 
through the superstitious veneration of the cow. 
The reawson alleged for its sacredness is that 
cows are the essential requisites for sacrifice, 
and that ‘with their milk and with the Havis 
manufactured therefrom they uphold all creatures 
of the universe ’ (81, 2) ; they are themselves sacred 
and capable of cleansing others. Not only are the 
cows themselves sacred, but the five products of 
the cow ipanchagavya) — milk, curds, ghi, dung, 
and urine— are means of purifying man, and are 
used in many ways for that purpose, some of 
which are rather disgusting. But the pious are 
told ‘never to feel any repugnance for the urine 
and the dung of the covr’ [ib. 78. 17). A curious 
myth relating to the latter item is told in the 
mahahJiarata (xiii. 82) : 

Sri, the goddess oE Fortune, who had left the demons for the 
gods, came to the cows, desiring to reside in them. They 
would, however, have nothing to do with that fickle deity, but 
in the end they were moved by her entreaties and consented to 
honour her : * Do thou live in our urine and dung ; both these 
are sacred, O auspicious goddess I * 

Cows are the daughters of the heavenly Surahhi 
(‘the fragrant one,’ so called from the peculiar 
smell of cows), who was created by Prajapati from 
his breath {Batapatha Brahmana^ vii. 5. 2, 6). 
This notion gives rise to the following myth : * 

‘ Daksa the creator, for the sake of the beings he had created, 
drank a quantity of nectar. He became gratified with the 
nectar he had quaffed, and thereupon an eructation came out, 
diffusing an excellent perfume all round. As the result of that- 
eructation, Daksa saw that it gave birth to a cow which he 
called Surahhi." This Surabhi was thus a daughter of his, 
which had sprung from his mouth. The cow called Surabhi 
brought forth a number of cows, which came to be regarded as 
the mothers of the world.* 

1 Mahclbhdrata, xiii. 74, 4. 

2 The ancient practice was noticed by a writer of the 7th 
cent., Bhavabhuti, in his dramatical play (fttararctmacharita, 
4th Act ; but, as the scene is laid in the remote past, we cannot 
draw any conclusion from it with regard to the usage at the 
time of the author. 

S We quote from Pratapa Chandra Bay’s translation (Calcutta, 

4 MctMd^hdraA(iy xiii. 77. ^ ' 
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There is also a cow-heaven, Goloka, the resi- 
dence of Snrabhi. Once the mother of cows prac- 
tised austerities, and so pleased Brahma by her 
freedom from cupidity that he granted her immor- 
tality and assigned her as residence a region above 
the three worlds, the famous Goioka, while her 
daughters live among men. In another account,^ 
however, Snrabhi is said to dwell in Rasatala, the 
lowest region in the nether world, and to have for 
daughters the Dikpalis, or goddesses presiding over 
the heavenly quarters. The cow-heaven, Goloka, 
is frequently mentioned in the epics and the 
Puranas. It is described as a kind of paradise, a 
most beautiful place of the greatest splendour and 
happiness, which can be attained only by the most 
pious and virtnons, especially by givers of cows 
and by their worshippers. For the cow became 
the centre of a peculiar worship, with proper 
mantras {MahdlJiarata, xiii. 80. 1-3, 78. 24 1 .) and 
rites. ^ The devotees had to recite the names of 
the cows, and to how their heads in reverence to 
them [ih. 78. 16), and they were enjoined to subsist 
on the five products of the cow, to bathe, using cow 
dung at the time, etc. For some religious pur- 
poses the devotee has to live and to sleep among 
covrs in a cow-pen, or to follow a cow everywhere, 
as did Dilijpa m the story told in the second book 
of the Baghuvamia* 

Lastly, attention may be called to the story 
according to which Krsna, one of the most popular 
gods of India, passed his youth among cowherds 
and became the lover of the gopiSy their daughters, 
especially of the lovely Eadha. This fact illus- 
trates the high reputation which resulted from the 
connexion with cows, since even herdsmen were 
thought the fit guardians and companions of the 
Mgiiest god, 

Eeverence for the cow has not diminished in 
modern times.® It is well known that the Hindus 
of the present day are filled with horror at the 
slaughter of the cow, which is therefore prohibited 
in native States under treaties with the English. 

Liteeature, — T he literature is given in the article. 

H. Jacobi. 

COYOTEROS.—TJie Coyoteros are a tribal 
division of the Apaches [q.v.], said hy Drake 
{Indian Tribes of the United States, Philadelphia, 
1884, i. 424) to have been the largest and fiercest 
of all the Apache tribes, although, owing to the 
indiscriminate method in which tribal names have 
been applied, it is difficult to make certain that 
other tribes are not included in the estimate of its 
size. The original home of the Coyoteros was on 
the head-waters of the Gila, between that river 
and San Carlos ; but they were of nomadic habits, 
and ranged through Arizona and western New 
Mexico. Geographically, they are divided into 
two groups— Pinal Coyoteros and White Mountain 
Coyoteros. The greater number of them are now 
located on the San Carlos reservation, with other 
tribes of the Apaches. They took a prominent 
part in the rebellion caused by the discontent 
which followed when the Apaches were moved 
from their tribal grounds to a reservation. i 

The Spanish name Goyotero is said to have been 
given them on account of the fact that they sub- 
sisted partly on the flesh of coyotes, or prairie 
wolves (Hardy, Travels in the Interior of Mexico, 
London, 1829, p. 430, quoted by Bancroft, NE i. 
474). Buxton {Journ. EthnoL Soc, Lond., 1st ser,, 
ii. _95 [1850]) calls them coyoteros, or ‘wolf-eaters.’ 
It is suggested, however, that the name may have 
been derived from their roving and unsettled 
habits (Hodge, Handbook, p. 356). Among the 

1 Mahdhhdrata, iii. 102. For other references to Goloka, see 
Bdhtlingk-Both, s.v. 

2 Of., further, Hillebrandt, Rituallit (s= GIAP iii. 2), Strass- 
burg, 1897, p. 83. 

3 See the very full discussion of this subject in PR ii. 226 ff. 


Tonto Apaches they are known as Palduai or 
PawUJma {Gatsehet, YumaHpr* i [1883] 371, 411 ; 
ZE XV. 123), while the Navaho name for them was 
SUM, ‘on the mountain’ (ten Ks^te, Synonymic, 
Amsterdam, 1884, p. 6). 

In culture they did not differ materially from 
the other Apaches. Among the Apache tribes 
themselves, distinctions were recognized in the 
character of the weapons, the distinguishing mark 
of the Coyoteros being the method of winging the 
arrows, These bore three feathers on the shaft, 
which was of reed, finished with hard wood and 
tipped with iron or flint (Cremony, Life among the 
Apaches\ San Francisco, 1877, p. 103). Like other 
members of the Athapascan linguistic stock, they 
readily assimilated the culture of neighbouring 
tribes; and, just as the Lipan followed the Co- 
manche, the Pinal Coyoteros showed traces of 
Pueblo customs. Their nomadic habits, as well 
as the character of the country, were unfavourable 
to any great advance in civilization, while their 
habitat in Sierra Blanca was peculiarly adapted 
to the raids by which, like other Apaches, they 
acquired food and wealth. Their captives were 
held as slaves until ransomed or sold. The Pinal- 
enos earned an unenviable notoriety by their suc- 
cess in this tribal pursuit (see Bartlett, Personal 
Narrative of Travels in New Mexico, New York, 
1854). Apaches are divided into clans, but these 
are not totemic. Their names are taken, not from 
'animals, hut from natural features of their locality. 
Affiliation of the clans in different tribes is recog- 
nized. Among the Coyoteros, clans have been 
recorded, counterparts of which have been found 
among other Apache divisions and also among the 
Navahos ; while Bourke {JAFL iii. [1890] 112) re- 
cords a number of identifications between the White 
Mountain Apaches and the Pinal Coyoteros. 

The Apaches displayed little care in the di^osal 
of their dead. The method followed by the (joyo- 
teros is described by H. C. Yarrow (‘A Further 
Contribution to the Study of the Mortuary Customs 
of the North American Indians,’ JT EBEW, 1881, 
p. lllf.), who says they take the least possible 
trouble. A hole in the ground made by a tree 
stump or a stone is found, and into this they cram 
the body, partially wrapped up. The stone or 
stump is then rolled hack. They mourn for thirty 
days, uttering loud lamentations at intervals ; but, 
he adds, unless they are reminded of it, this is 
frequently forgotten. 

Literature. — ^References to the Coyoteros are scattered 
through the literature dealing with the Apaches (see above, 
and at end of art. Apaches, in vol. i.) ; cf. also especially foot- 
notes, passim, in Bancroft, NR ; and F. W. Hodgre, Hand- 
book of American Indians ( == BvZL SO BE, Washington, 1907), 
pt. 1, under ‘Apache* and ‘Goyotero.* 

E. N. Fallaize. 

CREATION. — 1 . The conception in primitive 
heathenism. — The principle of causality is a neces- 
sary category of thought. The desire for know- 
ledge of the nature and origin of things is inborn. 
It stimulates the eager wonder and prompts the 
clamorous questions of every child and savage. 
Primitive man is philosophical in so far as he does 
not take things as a matter of course, as he makes 
the phenomena around him objects of reflexion, as 
he is keen to understand how everything came 
about. He is mentally a child, with a child’s 
vague fears of the unknown, a child’s love of a 
thrilling tale, and a child’s readiness to be satisfied 
with any explanation, however grotesque and 
absurd, of the rhings which arouse his interest. 
Curiosity and credulity are the characteristics of 
the primitive mind, and the roots of all mythology, 
which has not inaptly been called ‘ primitive meta- 
physics. ’ At the same time it has to be remembered 
that the childhood of the race included fche maturity 
of the individual, and in not a few creation-myths 
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there are features which reflect the^ vices^ and 
passions of grown men as well as the simplicity of 
children. The theories of the savage are of neces- 
sity like their inventor, matching his barharic 
manners and customs, his erud.e emotions and rude 
conduct. Primitive man stands helpless in the 
midst of a universe of which he knows not the 
jaws, hut he is of imagination all compact, and 
therefore never at a loss for an answer to the 
(Questions which are the snhject-matter of science 
and philosophy. He can explain the phenomena 
of Nature, the making of the universe, the descent 
of man. The haekground of all myths is the 
experience of primitive man interpreted by himself. 
The tales he spins, the theories he invents, may be 
grave or gay, prosaic or poetical, attractive or 
repulsive, clever or absurd ; enough if they satisfy 
him. He does not know how defective is his logic, 
how riotous his fancy. He is experimenting in 
thought as best he can, and ‘the science of the 
modern savant has been evolved out of the errors 
of the simple savage’ (Jevons, Introd. p. 9). 

But the problem of origins has to be solved by 
religion as well as by philosophy, though it is 
approached from a different side and in a dMFerent 
spirit. Man has not only a speculative, but a 
religious instinct. Eeligion is one of his native 
vital forces, without which he would have what 
Schelling termed ‘ an original atheism of conscions- 
ness.’ No one can manufacture his religion, which 
is a native personal datum ; all that he requires is 
the due exercise and cultivation of Nature’s supreme 
gift. It is this element in the common conscious- 
ness of all generations which makes the search for 
a Creator a continuous pursuit. The question 
whether * the savage state . . , represents an 
early condition of mankind’ (Tylor, Prim, 

L 32), or whether we might ‘ as well judge the wine 
W the dregs as primitive man by the savage’ 
(Gwatkin, Knowledge of God^ 1908, i. 253), may he 
left open. For in the genuine products of the 
religious sense, uncontaniinated by the fancies of 
the mythopceic faculty, there seems to be no con- 
trast of him and low. Increasing research into the 
mental habits of the least advanced races of man- 
kind now living tends to demonstrate that, side by 
side with the most foolish, tedious, and often 
repulsive myths, there is almost invariably a high, 
if vague, conception of a good Being who is the 
Maker of all things, the undying Guardian of the 
moral life of men. The evidence is presented 
with adequate thoroughness and with literary 
charm in the writings of Andrew Lang and F, B. 
Jevons. 

A, Lang stands in wonder before ‘ the high gods of low races ’ 
(MaMng of Meligion\ p. 173 £f.). He must needs smile at the 
opinion expressed by Flint in the earlier days of Comparative 
Religion (in Faiths of the Worlds Edin. 1882, p. 413), that * at the 
bottom of the religious scale . . . it is always easy to see how 
wretchedly the divine is conceived of . . . how little conscious 
of Ms own true wants ... is the poor worshipper" ijib. p. 263), 
He is convinced that the animistic theoiy of Spencer and Tylor 
does not fit the facts. * The high gods of savages are hot ghosts " 
(p. 250). ‘ It is a positive fact that among some of the lowest 
savages there exists, not a doctrinal and abstract Mono- 
theism, but a belief in a moral, powerful, kindly creative Being, 
while this belief is found in juxtaposition with ghosts, totems, 
fetishes, and so on ' (p. 254 f.). Lang presents * an array of 
moral and august savage supreme Beings " ; and he believes 
that ‘ an old, nay, an obsolete theory— -that of degeneration in 
religion— has facts at its basis, which its very supporters have 
ignored, which orthodoxy has overlooked' (p. 252). 

He finds that * the belief in relatively pure creative beings, 
whether they are morally adored, without sacrifice, or merely 
neglected, is so widely diffused that Anthropology must ignore 
them, or account for them as ** loan-gods,” or — give up her 
theory* {ib, p. 229). He observes that the idea of a Good 
Maker, once reached, becomes ‘ the germ of future theism,* and 
he seeks the highest confirmation of his theory in the religion 
of Israel, which is ‘probably a revival and purification of the 
old conception of a moral, beneficent creator, whose creed 
had been involved in sacrifice and anthropomorphic myth* 
(Lang, Myth^ Mt. and Mel. i. 329). 

Unfortunately this involution of religion in 


mythology is all but universal. When primitive 
man tries to ex]3lain how tliQ world was made, his 
speculative faculty lands him in all kinds of error 
and confusion ; his theories are incredibly childish 
and whimsical. 

* Savages begin ... by mythically regarding various animals, 
spiders, gi'asshoppers, ravens, eagles, cockatoos, as the creators 
or recoverers of the world. As civilization advances, those 
animals still perform their beneficent functions, but are looked 
on as gods in disguise * (ib. i. 241 f.). 

Bunjil, the South Australian maker of men and 
things, is identified with the eagle-hawk ; Cagn, 
the Bushman Creator, with the mantis-insect j and 
even Brahma or Visnu, with a boar, a fish, or a 
tortoise. Among the native tribes of America the 
hawk, the coyote, or the musk-rat is the demiurge ; 

I among others the crow, the raven, or the hare plays 
i the chief rdle in the task of creation. If the 
Creator does not partake of the character of a 
totem or worshipful beast, he is identified with a 
wizard or medicine-man. Every race has had its 
legendary account of the origin of things, and, 
while creation-myths can never be far in advance 
of the ideas and sentiments of a j^ople, they may, 
and often do, lag far behind. Keligions conser- 
vatism makes adult nations slow to put away the 
childish things that faith has once consecrated. 
If a creation-legend has found its vates sacer, and 
been incorporated with the ritual of the altar, 
scarcely anything short of a miracle is strong 
enough to charm it from the popular mind. 

2 . The conception in civilized paganism.-— -All 
the early ideas of creation are, of course, geocen- 
tric. The ‘earth’ of which mythology offers an 
account may he but a circle of hills and valleys 
known to some wandering tribe. But the great 
phenomena of Nature — sun, moon, and stars, day 
and night, storm-wind and thunder-cloud, birds 
and beasts and men— are much the same every- 
where, and they form the warp and woof of all 
cosmogonies. In spite of immense diversities of 
detail, there is a family likeness in the creation- 
myths of the world. Nothing is more striking 
than the parallelism between Hesiod’s savage 
stories and those of the Maoris and Mangaians of 
to-day. The primitive mind, working on the same 
materials, seems everywhere to evolve the same 
crude and infantine speculations regarding the 
origin of things. Cf. the artt. on Cosmogony and 
Cosmology. 

(1) Egypt. — ^The religious history of Egypt, ex- 
tending over many thousands of years, is the history 
of a theism almost choked by an animism which 
deifi.ed beasts and birds and trees. The priests of 
the temples, wdio were the advanced thinkers of 
the nation, endeavoured to he true to the high 
theistic tradition, and therefore chose to regard 
the innumerahle popular gods as only various 
manifestations of the one Divine creative energy. 
Even the priests were henotheists rather than 
monotheists, worshipping one god as if there were 
no other, ascribing to him all the highest attri- 
butes of deity, but without any idea of logically 
denying the reality of other gods. Ptah, the chief 
god of Memphis, whom the Greeks identified with 
Hephsestus, was called hy his priests the ‘ master- 
artisan,’ i.e. the Creator. At Elephantine, in the 
clay district beside the cataracts, Khnum was the 
demiurge, who moulded his creatures like a potter. 
At Hermopoiis it was Thoth w'ho made the world, 
speaking it into existence. ‘That which flows 
from his month, happens, and that which fee 
speaks, comes into being.’ 

The following hymns date from at least 2000 b.o. (1) To 
Amon-Ea ; ‘ Hail to thee, maker of all things, lord of law, 
father of the gods ; maker of men, creator of beasts. . . . The 
one without a second . . . king alone, single amoag the gods.* 
(2) To Ptah : ‘To him is due the work of the hands, the wMking 
of the feet, the sight of the eyes, the hearing of the ears, the 
breathing of the nostrils, the courage of the heart, the vigour 
of the hand, activity in body and in the mouth of all the gods 
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and men, and of all living* animals : intelligence and speech, 
whatever is in the heart and whatever is on the tongue 
(Renouf, Onq, and Grjwth of Eel of Ane. Egypt, p. 220), 

In a papyrus at Turin, the following words are put into the 
mouth of ‘the alniiglitv God, the self-existing’; ‘I am the 
maker of heaven aiKfof the earth, I raise its mountains and the 
creatures whicli are upon it : I make the waters. ... I am the 
maker of heaven, and of the mysteries of the twofold horizon. 
It is I who have given to all the gods the soul which is within 
them. When I'open my eyes, there is light; when I close 
them, there is darkness. I make the hours, and the hours come 
into existence. I am Ohepera in the morning, Ra at noon, Tmu 
in the evening’ ('i&. p. 221 f.). And the following is an extract 
from a hymn preserved in the museum at Bulak : ‘Hail to thee, 
Amon-Ra, . . . lord of all existences, the support of things, the 
support of all things. The One in his works, single among the 
gods . . . Lord of truth, father of the gods ; maker of men, 
creator of Leasts . , . Most glorious one, chief maker of the 
earth after his image, how great are his thoughts above every 
God I Atmu, maker of men . . . giving them life . . . listening 
to the poor who is in distress, gentle of heart when one cries 
unto him ’ (ib. 225). 

In Egypt, however, as everywhere, the mythical 
mingled with the religious, the irrational with 
the rational. See Cosmogony and Cosmology 
(Egyptian). 

(2) India . — The problem of the origin of things 
naturally fascinated ' the brooding mind of India.' 
For ages the East was ‘ plunged in thought,' and 
brought up a few pearls, with many emjity shells, 
from the depths. Some of the hymns of the Kig- 
veda are, if not monotheistic, at least henotheistic 
in their pure and lofty idea of creation. Varuna 
is praised as the maker of all things : 

‘Truly admirable for grandeur are the works of Him who has 
separated the two worlds and fixed their vast extent : of Him 
'Who has set in motion the high and sublime firmament, who 
has spread out the heavens above and the earth beneath. . . , 
This Asura [Lord], who is acquainted with all things, has 
propped up these heavens, he has fixed the boundaries of the 
earth. He is enthroned above all the worlds, universal king ; 
all the laws of the world are the laws of Varuna. . . , Be- 
tween this earth and the sublime heaven above, all things, 
O Varuna, are of thy creation ’ (Darniesteter, Sd. Essays, p. 284). 

But in India, too, we see the inevitable conflict 
between religion and mythology, with religion 
often defeated and defiled. The gods of the Vedas 
are, on the whole, of the usual polytheistic type, 
and side hy side with the majestic hymns of 
creation we find a crowd of fanciful, humorous, 
often obscene, myths of the making of the world, 
all in flagrant contradiction with every pure reli- 
gious conception. See Cosmogony and Cos- 
mology (Indian). 

The advanced thinkers of the Vedanta accepted 
a philosophy of idealism, and carried it so far as to 
affirm that the world of phenomena had no real 
existence ; to the enlightened it was all illusion ; 
only to the soul which was entangled in the 
deception of the senses did it still appear real. 
Instead of explaining the universe, they explained 
it away, and they did not deem it necessary to 
answer the question, ‘ Who created may a V 

(3) VcTsia . — ^The Avesta, the sacred book of the 
Persians, begins with the words, ‘I proclaim and 
worship Ahura Mazda, the Creator.’ The religious 
poetry of Persia does not stop short of monotheism, 
while its mythology and theology teach a dualism 
of the most pronounced type. 

‘ It is through me,’ says Ahura to his prophet, Zoroaster, 

‘ that the firmament, with its distant boundaries . . . subsists 
without pillars to rest upon ; it is through me that the earth, 
through me that the sun, the moon, and the stars take their 
radiant course through the atmosphere : it was I who formed 
the seeds in such a maimer that, when sown in the earth, they 
should grow,’ etc. (Darniesteter, op. cit p. 288). 

Much more poetical is the following piece, which 
in its eager questioning singularly resembles Job 
38—39 : 

‘Reveal to me the truth, 0 Ahura ! What was the beginning 
of the good creation ? 

Who is the father, who, at the beginning of time, begat 
Order? 

Who has traced for the sun and the stars the paths that 
they must follow ? 

Who makes the moon increase and decrease? ... 

Who has fixed the earth and the immovable stars to establish 
them firmly, so that they might not fall ? Who has fixed : 
' the waters and the trees ? ■ 


Who has directed the rapid course of the wind and of the 
clouds? What skilful artist has made the light and the 
darkness? . . . 

Those are the things that I wish to ask Thee, O Mazda, O 
beneficent Spirit, 0 Creator of all things ! ’ (f b. p. 290 1). 

The theology of Persia teaches that from the 
beginning the kingdoms of Ormuzd ( Ahura Mazda, 
‘the Lord Wisdom’) and Ahriman (^ng^ra Mainyu, 
‘destructive spirit’) were independent of each 
other. Ormuzd created this material world as a 
kind of rampart between the two invisible realms. 
Heaven and its lights were first made by his word ; 
then, in succession, the waters, the solid land, the 
plants, the animals, and, lastly, man. But his 
rival tried to undo all the work, to spoil the fair 
creation. He confronted light with darkness, he 
pitted demons against angels, and to life, love, 
virtue, and truth he opposed error, vice, hatred, 
and death. Since then, the history of the world 
has been the history of the conflict between the 
two kingdoms of good and evil, wherein this earth 
is the broad field of battle. See, further, Cos- 
mogony AND COSMOLOGY (Iranian). 

Lagarfie and other scholars have strongly maintained that 
the Hebrew cosmogony in Gn 1 is in some respects dependent 
onithe Persian creation-story, particularly as regards the order 
of events; but it is more probable that the Persian influence 
on Israel did not begin till after the time of the writing of the 
Priestly Document to which Gn 1 belongs. Be that as it may, 
the Persian dualism, with its eternally opposed principles of 
light and darkness, good and evil, had its obvious parallels in 
Greek thought, and was revived in Manich®ism, while even 
shrewd thinkers like J. S. Mill have thought that the defects 
of the universe can be best explained by supposing the Creator 
hampered through the insufficiency and, intractableness of the 
materials with which He had to work (J. S. Mill, Three Essays 
an Religion, Lond. ed. 19D4, pp. 17S, 186). 

(5) Greece.See COSMOGONY AND Cosmology 
(Greek), 

3 . The Biblical conception.— The OT has three 
types of ideas regarding the Creation, embedded in 
, three strata of its literature. (1) The first is found 
in (in The narrative has all the fresh charm 

of the ancient writing (J) to which it belongs. It 
is full of naive anthropomorphisms, representing 
(^od as moulding, breathing, planting, walking, 
and it undoubtedly has a background of popular 
mythology. But the writer adorns whatever he 
touches, transfusing old legends with a new spirit, 
so that ‘in depth of moral and religious insight 
the passage is unsurpassed in the OT ’ (Skinner, 
Genesis, 52). There is no attempt here to represent 
the creation of ‘ heaven and earth ’ ; these are 
taken for granted ; speculation is not yet advanced 
enough to grapple with such magnitudes. The 
whole interest centres in the making first of man, 
and then of a pleasant and fruitful place for his 
abode. See, further, Cosmogony and Cosmology 
(Heb.). 

( 2 ) Another tjrpe of creation doctrine is found in 
the Deutero-Isaiah. It was the mission of this 
prophet to comfort Israel in her exile, and he 
fulfils it by giving her a lofty conception of God 
the (Creator. .He teaches that Jaiiweh is not 
merely the God of Israel, but the only God, who 
brought all things into being by a free act of 
creation. ‘ Who hath measiued the waters in the 
hollow of his hand? . . . Lift up your eyes on 
high, and see who hath created these’ (Is 40^“* “®). 
Jahweh is greater than the infinite sea and sky. 
It was this prophet who made the creatorship 
of Jahweh a fundamental Jewish belief, and it is 
to be noted that in his doctrine there is not the 
faintest echo of the old creation-legends, not the 
remotest suggestion of a primeval chaos, or of a 
conflict between light and darkness, to say nothing 
of a slaying of ‘dragons of the prime.' As if to 
lay the ghosts of all such superstitions, he makes 
the God of creation say: ‘I am Jahweh, and 
there is none else. I form the light, and create 
darkness; I make peace, and create evil: I am 
Jahweh, that doeth all these things' (Is 45^*^). 
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Pure religion lias gained an absolute victory over 
mythology. 

(3) The third type of cosmogony is found in 
Gn 1 . This majestic prologue to the Bible belongs 
to those Priestly Writings (P) of the post-exilic 
period which form the greater part of the Hexa- 
teuch. Our interpretation of the opening sentences 
is affected by our solution of a difficult and delicate 
problem of ‘syntax. Most scholars now read the 
.passage thus: 

‘ When God began to create the heaven and the earth— the 
earth being without form and void, and darkness being upon 
the face of the deep, and the spirit of God brooding upon the 
face of the waters— God said, Let there be light, and there was 
light.’ 

If this exegesis is correct, the writer teaches a 
dualism. He thinks of a dark watery chaos exist- 
ing before the creation began, and gives it the 
mythical name Tehom (‘the Deep *), which is evi- 
dently the Heb. equivalent of the Bah. Tiamat. 
This is the first of many parallels between the two 
famous Epics of creation. See, further, COSMO- 
GOxNTY AND COSMOLOGY (Heb.). 

The doctrine of a creation out of nothing— 
nihilo — is nowhere expres.sly taught in Holy Scrip* 
ture. The first near approach to it occurs in the 
words of the mother of the Maccabees : o^k 6vtcov 
iwolTjcrei' airh 6 Oeds (2 Mac 7"®), which are too 
definitely rendered by the Vulgate : ex nihilo fecit 
ilia Deu8> The Wisdom of Solomon^ on the other 
hand, distinctly reproduces the Platonic doctrine 
of the creation of the world ‘out of formless 
matter/ &iJ.6p4>ov ijX7}s In the NT the 

Divine creation of the world is presupposed in 
many sayings of bur Lord and His Apostles, as in 
those which mention the foundation of the world 
(Mt 253^ Lk Ipo, Jn 17^^ Eph He 1 P l^o), 
the creation of man and woman (Mt 19^"®, Ac 
1 Ti 2 ^®); and those which represent Him 
as the Maker of heaven and earth (Mt 11 ^, Lk 
lO^b Ac 17^*^), the Source of all things (Ro 11 ®®, 

1 Co 8 ®, Eph 4®), the Father who through the Son 
made the 'svoiid (Jn 1 ®, Col He I®). Faith 
grasps the fact ‘ that the worlds have been framed 
by the word of God ; so that what is seen 

hath not been made out of things which do appear * 
{fih (pcLivofxlvwv, He 11 ®). 

4 . The Greek conception. — While the old cos- 
mogonic myths were fading in the light of the pure 
religion of Israel, the wise men of Greece were 
turning upon them the light of philosophy. The 
great decisive step which the Ionian cosmologists 
took once for all consisted, as Grote and Zeller 
have shown, in the substitution of impersonal 
causes acting according to law in place of personal 
causes acting arbitrarily. Burnet expresses the 
matter by simply saying that they ‘ left off telling 
tales.’ This was the beginning of a new era in 
the evolution of thought, and ‘history teaches 
that science has never existed except among 
those peoiffes which the Greeks have influenced’ 
{Early Greek Phil,, 1892, pp. 8,27). For details 
of Greek speculation, see Cosmogony and Cos- 
mology (Greek). 

5 . The dogmatic conception. — Till recent times 
the Church’s doctrine of creation was based on the 
acceptance of Gn 1 as literal history, and parti- 
cularly on an ungrammatical exegesis of the first 
three verses. Most of the Fathers, the scholastics, 
and the Protestant theologians believed that the 
world was miraculously created out of nothing, in 
six days, some six thousand years ago. This was 
a truth of revelation, wdiich closed all questions. 
Luther comments on Gn 1 , that ‘ Moses is writing 
history and reporting things that actually hap- 
pened’ meldet gesehehene Dmge% The matter 
therefore cannot be treated speculatively. To ! 
reason about it were profane. ‘God was pleased,’ ; 
says Calvin, ‘ that a history of the creation should ' 


exist,’ and he repeats a story of Augustine’s about 
‘ a good old man, who, when some one pertly asked 
. . . what God did before the world was created, 
answered: He made a hell .for the inquisitive’ 
{Instit. I. xiv. 1). But the doctrine of creatio ex 
nihilo cannot be deduced from Gn 1^*®, which 
rather, as we have seen, teaches a dualism. This 
was, indeed, the explicit doctrine of some of the 
early Fathers, who remained in closer touch with 
the Jews, and therefore correctly interpreted the 
2 >assage in question. Justin Martyr, quoting Gn 
1^"®, says that Plato (whom he accuses of atticizing 
Moses) and his followers ‘ and we ourselves ’ have 
thence learned that ‘through the Word of God the 
whole world came into existence out of things 
subjacent and before declared by Moses’ (Apol i. 
69). Clement of Alexandria also maintained that 
Plato took from Moses his doctrine of a formless 
matter, expressly referring for the latter to Gn 1 ® 
(Strom, V. 14). 

But Christian thought could not rest in a 
dualism, whether Mosaic or Platonic or Gnostic. 
The doctrine of an eternal matter was seen to be 
a dangerous rival to the doctrine of the eternal 
Logos, and almost with one accord the theologians 
of the East and West alike set themselves to 
demolish the pagan conception of an uncreated 
{/\V‘ With the LXX or the Vulgate instead of the 
Hebrew text before them, they honestly counted 
Moses as a monist. But, though revelation thus 
seemed to he on their side, they still hahitually 
based their doctrine upon reason. They were 
Christian philosophers meeting other philosophers 
on common ground. Their arguments have been 
restated in C. M. Walsh’s recent book, The Doc- 
trine of Creation ‘God alone is without 

beginning’ \vas the thesis they defended. If 
matter were uncreated, it would be equal with 
God — a second God. If there were two first prin- 
ciples, they wmuld be incommunicable without a 
third, which would be the ultimate juincijiie. 
Plainly the one must come from the other, and, 
yet more plainly, matter from God rather than the 
reverse. To he Lord of all, God must have created 
matter. If it were uncreated, the world could not 
be constructed out of it, for it could not be recep- 
tive of the qualities which God wished to impose 
upon it, unless God Himself had made it such as 
He wished it to be. That which is capable of 
being made into an artistic world must itself have 
had a wise and skilful Maker. 

These arguments are certainly sufficient to prove 
the dependence of all things upon God, and the 
derivation of all things from God. But the affir- 
mation of a time — or rather an eternity — ^in which 
God was not a Creator, in which the universe was 
non-existent, is another matter. Some of the 
greatest minds found it impossible to conceive such 
acosmism. Origen held that before the creation of 
our world God had created others, as He will 
create others after ours, without beginning or end j 
that matter, or the substance underlying all the 
successive worlds, is eternally created [de Princip. 
III. V. 3-4). Augustine had the deep and pregnant 
thought that the preservation of the world is a 
continuous creation {de Civ, Dei, xii, 25). Scotus 
Erigena, the profoundest thinker in the Middle 
Ages, taught that God’s working is equally etern^ 
with His being ; that creation is involved in His 
essence ; that He necessarily manifests Himself in 
the world ; that He precedes it not in time hut only 
in the idea, as its cause {de Dwisione Naturm, iii. 
25). Thomas Aquinas confessed that reason could 
i only be satisfied with the assumption that the world 
: had no beginning 5 that, God being the sufficiens 
cama mtmdi, the cause must apparently always 
have its effect ; and that the doctrine of a begin- 
ning, or the non-eternity of the world, is to be 
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received solafidCi by an act of pure faith, in defer- 
ence to authority : ‘ Mundwn incoepisse est credi- 
bile, non autem demonstrahile ml scihile ^ (c. Gent, 
ii. 38 ; Summa, i. 46, 104). The Theologia Ger- 
mrmica has tliis profound passage : * It belongeth 
unto the Will, and is its property, that it should 
will something. What else is it for ? For it were 
vain, unless it had some work to do, and this it 
cannot have without the creature {or creation). 
Therefore there must be creatures, and God will 
have them, to the end that the Wiii may be put 
in exercise by their means, and work’ (ch. 61). 
Jacob Boehme likewise saw that a hidden will, 
which did not become present to itself in the object 
of its creation, would not attain to manifestation 
for itself, and so would remain unconscious. 

6. The philosophical conception. — Philosophy 
entered upon a new era when it first ventured^ to 
ignore and then to repudiate the orthodox doctrine 
of creation. For a time it claimed its independ- 
ence very modestly and tentatively. It seemed 
still content to bend the knee to authority. Bacon 
made a distinction between ‘ one who philosophizes 
according to the sense alone,’ and ‘Sacred Writ’ — 
the former representing matter as ‘self-existing,’ 
the latter as ‘from God.’ That ‘matter was 
created from nothing, we know by faith,’ as it 
is ‘ one to which those philosophies could not rise’ 
( Works t ed. Spedding, v, 491 ). Descartes introduces 
his revolutionary ideas in the humblest tone. * It 
may be believed, without discredit to the miracle 
of creation, that the nature of things purely 
material is much more easily conceived when they 
are beheld coming . . , gradually into existence, 
than when they are only considered as produced at 
once in a finished and perfect state’ {On Method, 
V.), Locke did not feel justified in rejecting the 
doctrine of creatio ex nihilo. He maintained that 
the impossibility of conceiving the making of 
something of which no part existed before cannot 
be regarded as a reasonable criterion to set a limit 
to the operations of an infinite Mind. To him the 
existence of an extra-mundane Creator was capable 
of demonstration. Its evidence, if he was not 
mistaken, was equal to mathematical certainty 
{Hum, Understanding, iv. 10). Such demonstra- 
tions were numerous during the age of Natural 
Beligion, and Coleridge, not without reason, com- 
plained that men had come to regard the relation 
of the Creator to the universe in the same light as 
that of a mason to his work. Such mechanical 
deism easily gave place to pure materialism. It 
w^ Spinoza who led philosophy into more fruitful 
fields. As opposed to those mechanical concep- 
tions, ‘ the developed idea of God as the omni- 
present Life of the world, constantly operating in 
and through natural laws, is common to educated 
theism with pantheism, and is what modern theism 
owes to pantheistic exaggeration’ (Fraser, Phil, of 
Theism^, p. 83). Spinoza regarded the traditional 
theory of creation as making the nature of God 
arbitrary and the existence of the world a matter 
of chance. He therefore entirely rejected it. For, 
though his Natura naturans, or Nature active, 
.may in a manner be called the Creator of his 
Natura naturata, or Nature passive, these are 
eonsubstantiai and co-eternal, neither before nor 
after the other. There is no beginning in the 
universe ; there can be no end. The existing order 
of things is the only one possible, and in its in- 
voluntary evolution it flows from its cause, the one 
infinite^ reality, with the same mathematical neces- 
sity with which the angles of a triangle are 
derived from the triangle. Fichte follows Spinoza 
in emphatically repudiating the doctrine of crea- 
tion, calling it ‘the root error of all false meta- 
physics and dogmatics,’ which perverts the idea of 
God_ from the outset, investing it with caprice, 


and changing thought into a dreaming play of 
fancy (‘ein traumendes Pliantasiren,’ Weidce, 1845, 
V. 479). Hegel accepts the category of creation, 
but fills it with a new content. ‘God,’ he says, 
‘is the Creator of the world; it belongs to His 
being, His essence, to be Creator ; in so far as He 
is not this, He is imperfectly conceived. Creation 
is not an act undertaken once upon a time. What 
belongs to the Idea belongs to it as an eternal 
moment or determination’ {Werlce, 1832, xii. 
167 f.). * God does not create the world once ; He 

is the eternal Creator. This eternal self-revela- 
tion, this cLctus, is His notion, His definition ’ {ib. 
p, 181), * Ohne Welt ist Gottnicht GoW (xL 122). 
Schleiermacher felt that the idea of a beginning of 
God’s creative activity places Him as a temporal 
being in the domain of change. He regarded the 
work of God as Creator as one with His work as 
Preserver, and the two together as identical with 
the totality of causation in Nature {Ber christl, 
Glaube, 1889, i. 294-297). 

All the English Idealists agree in identifying 
the Creation with God’s self-manifestation, which 
they regard as an eternally necessary moral act. 
‘It is of the very essence of mind or spirit,’ says 
John Caird, ‘ that it contains in it the necessity of 
self-manifestation in objective form, and thereiore 
that which we speak of as “the creation of the 
world” must be conceived as the expression not of 
arbitraiy will, but of the very nature and being of 
God ’ {Fund. Ideas of Christianity, i. 84 f . ). Green 
expressed the same profound thought more daringly 
by saying that the world is as necessary to God as 
God is to the world. The words of two leading 
German thinkers will show how the later philo- 
sophy and theology have welcomed the new con- 
ception; 

‘ The will to create,* says Lotze, * is an absolutely eternal pre- 
dicate of Qod, and oug'ht not to be used to designate a deed of 
His, so much as the absolute dependence of the world upon His 
will, in contradistinction to its voluntary emanation from His 
nature * {Out, of Phil, of Rel. 74). ‘ It is a sensuous representa- 
tion/ says Lipsius, ‘ to trace creation back to a single act now 
lying in the past, or to speak of a first beginning of creation ; 
rather is the whole world-development, so soon as it is viewed 
religiously, to be brought under the idea of creation, conse- 
quently to be regarded as without beginning or end ’ {Dogmatik, 
293). 

We cannot do better than close this section with 
the calm pronouncement of the Nestor of Scottish 
philosophy ; 

‘ I do not find,* says A. O. Fraser, ‘ that the presence of order 
and design within the cosmos means that the cosmos must 
have had a beginning. That the universe should exist without 
either a beginning or an end of its orderly metamorphoses, 
does not seem less consistent with the ideas of theism and 
providence, than the hypothesis of its sudden creation in time 
—whatever that may mean. . , . We seem to be born into 
an unbeginning and unending divinely natural evolution* 
pp. 126, 133). 

7* The scientific conception. — Science has 
widened man’s cosmic view and increased his 
cosmic emotion. His doctrine of creation is trans- 
figured in the light of astronomy and geology, 
biology and palaeontology. His vision of the 
making of this world at a certain recent time, and 
of the rest of the universe with it, is replaced by 
a grander vision of the slow and progressive for- 
mation, by the action of physical forces, of a 
universe in which conntless new worlds are being 
formed to-day just as this one — this satellite of the 
sun — ^was formed hundreds of millions of years ago* 
His idea of a primeval chaos, which found expres- 
sion in all his antique cosmogonies (as in Gn 1^), is 
discarded for the conviction that, when lie goes 
back as far as the wings of imagination can carry 
him, this universe, however changed in aspect, is 
still a cosmos. And his old belief that ‘ there are 
just as many species of plants and animals as 
there were different forms originally created by 
the Infinite Being ; and that these dilferent forms, 
according to the laws of reproduction imposed 
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upon them, produced others, hut always forms like 
themselves’ (Linnseus), has yielded to ‘ a view of 
life, with its several powers, having been origin- 
ally breathed by the Creator into a few forms or 
into one ; and, that, whilst this planet has gone 
cycling on according to the fixed law of gravity, 
from so simple a beginning endless forms most 
beautiful and most wonderful have been, and are 
being evolved ’ (Darwin, Origin of Species^, p. 403), 

‘The progress of science,’ as Driver franldy ad- 
mits, ‘ has brought the Cosmogony of Genesis into 
sharp and undisguised antagonism with the Cosmo- 
gony of science, . , , and to expect to find in it 
supernatural information on points of scientific fact, 
is to mistake its entire purpose’ (Gewem, p, 33). 
There is nothing, however, in the cosmogony of 
science that is in conflict with that conception of 
‘a great and good Maker of the world* which is 
found at the heart of so many primitive and 
savage religions ; or with Isaiah’s idea of a Creator 
who ‘ hath measured the waters in the hollow of his 
hand, and meted out heaven with the span, and 
comprehended the dust of the earth in a measure, 
and weighed the mountains in scales, and the 
hills in a balance’; or with the Platonic faith 
expressed in the Timmusi ‘Let me tell you, 
then, why the Creator created and made the 
universe. He ^yas good, and desired that all things 
should be as like Himself as possible’ (Jowett, 
iii. 613). 

The scientific conception of creation has import- 
ant bearings upon religion. It has at once made 
God greater and brought Him nearer. It has not 
only immeasurably expanded the heavens which 
declare His glory, but it has substituted the action 
of an immanent for the action of a transcendent 
Creator. ‘ The general effect of the intellectual 
movement of modem times,’ says J. Fiske, ‘ has 
been to discredit more than ever before the Latin 
idea of God as a power outside of nature and occa- 
sionally interfering with it’ {Through Jfature to 
Godi 147). The ‘ Great Original ’ can no longer be 
conceived as a Demiurge or Master-builder, put- 
ting forth His power once and then staying His 
hand ; His creative action is spread all along the 
line of gradual development, revealing itsmf in 
ever hi^er potencies. And in place of a Gk)d 
beyond the stars, who created the world once upon 
a time and then was content with ‘ seeing it go,’ 
we have a Spirit who is ‘closer than breathing, 
and nearer than hands and f eet, ’ 


Further research into the ultimate nature of 
matter seems destined to upset many hypotheses. 

There is nothing/ said Lord Kelvin, ‘between absolute 
scientific belief in a Creative power, and the acceptance of the 
theory of a fortuitous concourse of atoms. ... If you think 
strongly enough, you will be forced by science to the belief in 
Cod which is the foundation of all religion’ {Nineteenth Cent, 
June 1903). And now, even the atomic theory of the origin of 
! things, after a vogue of more than 2000 yeai*s, is at length being 
! set aside, for it is found, as Sir 0. Lodge says, that the * atoms 
of matter,* instead of being ultimate, ‘ are liable ... to break 
up or explode, and so resolve themselves into simpler forms,* 
called electrons, which again are described as ‘ knots or Wists 
or vortices, or some sort of either static or kinetic modification, 
of the ether of space* {Life and Matter, 28, 32). Ether ‘is 
probably the fundamental substratum of the whole material 
world, underlying every kind of activity, and constituting the 
very atoms of which our own bodies are composed ’ {The Sub- 
stance of Faith, 74). ‘ If any one thinks that ether, with all its 
massiveness and energy, has probably no psychical significance, 
I find myself unable to agree with Ymm’ {The Ether of Space, 
19Cg,p.ll4). 

The scientific idea of creation as involution and 
evolution has thus brought us nearer than ever to 
‘the Mind which, like our own, must underlie the material 
fabric,* the Nous of Anaxagoras. * The process of evolution 
can be regarded as the gradual unfolding of the Divine 
Thought, or Logos, throughout the universe, by the action of 
Spirit upon matter ' (Substance of Faith, 59). There are some 
who ‘recognise in this extraordinary development a contact 
between this material frame of things and a universe higher 
and other than anything known to our senses : . . . a universe 
capable of infinite development . . . long after this planet . . . 
shall have fulfilled its present spire of destiny, and retired cold 
and lifeless upon its endless way * {Life and Matter, 199 f.). 
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(41903); A. Lang, Myth, Ritual, and Religion, London, 1887, 
also Making of Religion^, London, 1900; F. B. Jevons, Intro- 
dmtion to the History of Religion, London, 1896, Religion in 
Evolution, do. 1906, Tlw Idea of God in Early Religions, Cam- 
bridge, 1910 ; H. M. Gwatkin, The Knowledge of God (Gifford 
Lectures, 1906), 2 Edinburgh, 1908; P. Le Page Reaouf, 
Origin and Growth of Rel. of Anc, Egypt (Hibberb Lectures, 
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Bab.-Assyr. (T. G. Pinches), p. 231. 

Buddhist ( J. H. Bateson), p. 232. 

Christian (A. E. Bttrn), p. 237. 

Egyptian (J. Baikie), p. 242. 

CREED (Bab.-Assyr.).— Though the religion of 
Babylonia and Assyria was practically homo- 
geneous, there were probably nearly as many 
different beliefs as there were States or provinces ; 
and the creed of the people became modified from 
time to time, either through the progress of thought 
or on account of political exigencies. These changes 
in the beliefs of the people, which sometimes bore 
upon the nature of the gods whom they worshipped, 
were in some eases such as to form either important 
variations in the original creeds, or transformations 
such as might have made a fresh statement of their 
position needful. 

Notwithstanding that this was the case, it is not 
certain that in any of the centres of religious 
teaching the priests ever thought of putting forward 
anything in the nature of a creed, as we understand 
the word to-day ; indeed, no document in which 


Hebrew.— See ‘Jewish.’ 

Jewish (H. Hieschfeld), p. 244. 

Muhammadan (S. Lane-Poole), p. 246. 

Parsi (N. Sodeeblom), p. 247. 

they have formulated the articles of their belief 
has yet come down to us, except the well-kno'vvn 
legends of their gods (which, however, are more of 
the nature of sacred books), and certain introduc- 
tions to incantations. That they should have 
formulated a statement of their religious beliefs, 
however, would not by any means have been either 
an impossible thing or against their ideas of religious 
propriety. Often enough, and seemingly at all 
periods, they declared their creeds in the names 
they bore. Thus, in the time of Lugal-anda and 
Uru-ka-gina (c. 4000 B.C.), we meet with names 
similar to the following : {S)ur~Bau, ‘ man of Bau’ ; 
Ura~Dumuzi, ‘servant of Tam muz’; Enim-Suru- 
pak ^ -zida, ‘ the word of Surupak is true,’ or the 

1 Or Sukurra. This was the god of Surippak, or Suruppak, 
now Fara, which was the city of Ut-napistim, the Babylonian 
Noah. 
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like ; Amar-Ahian^ ‘ the corn-god’s steer/ etc. ; 
and names of the same character continned to be 
used all through the succeeding periods. During 
the early Seinitie period (2000 B.c.) there occur 
names like * if God were not my 

god’; &umma4Ui4il--S€tma§i ‘if my god were not 
the sun-god’; Sin4d-ianan, ‘Sin (the moon -god) 
has no equal ’ ; Zer-panUtm-ummi, * Zerpanlbumis 
my mother ’ ; is God’ ; Nahitim- 

tlu, ^ Neho is god,’ etc. In Assyrian literature we 
likewise find sucli names as AUiir-taMahi ‘ I trust 
in Assur’; Tukulti-Ninip^ ‘my trust is Ninip/ 
with its synonym Tulmlti-dpll-UavTa (Tiglath- 
pileser), ‘ my trust is the son of £-sarra’; Umr- 
dmat - Ea, ‘ keep the word (or command) of Ea ’ ; 
Siii'SaMai ‘ Sin is our mountain (of defence)/ etc. 
Some names express belief as to the identity of 
divinities— possibly in opposition to those wliose 
creed was different : for instance, NcM-ydht,^ ‘Nebo 
is Jah’; Yd~Dagumt, ‘Jah is Dagon’; and such 
names as Yd-dSini, ‘Jah is our father/ form an 
interesting series. The Babylonians, like all the 
Senates, were intensely religious, and seldom 
objected to asserting their creed ; indeed, some of 
the above names show that the Western Semites 
in general announced it boldly, and that what men 
called themselves became, as it were, a challenge 
to such as they regarded as heterodox. 

Naturally, these are very short professions of 
faith, and it is doubtful whether longer ones are 
likely to be found. Sometimes, however, it seems 
to have been considered necessary to make some 
kind of a statement before beginning the utterance 
of an incantation. This took the form of a recital 
of some religions or mythological event, which 
justified the mystic words and the ceremonies 
which were to follow. Among these are the stories 
of the various evil spirits, the poetical description 
of the vine of Eridu, and the primitive account of 
the Creation prefixed to, and forming part of, the 
incantation to toothache. The composition most 
like a creed, however, is that known as the 
bilingual story of the Creation, which is prefixed 
to an incantation for purification : 

Incantation. — ^The holy house, the house of the gods, in a holy 
place had not been made ; 

A plant had not been brought forth, a tree had not been 
created; 

A brick had not been laid, a beam had not been shaped ; 

A house had not been built, a city had nob been constructed ; 
A city had not been made, the inhabitants had not been 
installed (?) ; 

Niffer had not been built, E-kurai had not been constructed ; 
Erech had not been built, E-anna 2 jiad not been constructed ; 
The Abyss had not been made, Eridu had not been con- 
structed; 

The holy house, the house of the gods— its seat had not been 
made; ■ 

The whole of the lands were sea. 

When within the sea there was a stream, 

In that day Eridu was made, E-sagila was constructed— 
E-sagila, which the god Lngal-du-azaga had founded within 
the Ab,yss. ^ i 

Babj'lon was built, E-sagila was completed ; 

He made the gods and the Anunnaki altogether, i 

The holy city, the seat of their hearts’ joy, as supreme he 
proclaimed. 

Marduk bound together a reed-bank before the waters, 

He made earth, and poured it out against the hank, 

To settle the gods in a seat of joy of heart. 

He made mankind — 

Aruru made the seed of mankind with him. 

He made the beasts of the field and the living creatures in the 

/■ 'desert;..'' ' 

He made the Tigris and the Euphrates, and set (them) there. 
Wells proclaimed he their name. 

Herb, the marsh-plant, the reed, and the thicket, he made ; 

He made the verdure of the plain ; 

The lands (and) the marshes were the reedy bank. 

The cow, her young, the steer; the sheep, her young, the 
lamb of the fold ; 

Plantations and forests also. 

The goat and the wild goat were dear(?) to him. 

Lord Marduk made a bank on the sea-shore, 

.... [whijch at first he made not, 

1 The temple at Hiffer. 2 xhe temple at Erech. 

3 Or, * as (being) good.’ 


. . . .... he caused to be. 

[He malde [the plant], he made the tree— 

[Everything] he made there— 

[He laid the brick], he made the beams ; 

[He constructed the hotise], he built the city ; 

[He built the city}, he established the community ; 

[He built the city Niffer], he built E-kura the temple ; 

[He built the city Erech], he bCuilt E-a]na [the temple]. 

Here the obverse bi-eaks off, and, where the text becomes 
legible again, on the reverse, it is an incantation for purifica- 
tion, similar to many others in Assyro-Babylonian literature. 

It seems probable that tlie other centres of Divine 
worship in Babylonia had similar statements of the 
creed held in the place, and this presupposes theo- 
logical schools and colleges for the priests. At 
present we do not know much, if anything, about 
them; but the temple-libraries may \iltimately 
yield information upon the point, together with 
statements of their beliefs similar to that trans- 
lated above. 

Of. also artt. Babyloniahs akd Assykians, and 
Cosmogony and Cosmology (Bab.). 

Litkeature.— M. Jastrow, w. Assyr., Giessen, 
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T. G. Pinches. 

CREED (Buddhist). — Neaidy six centuries be- 
fore the birth of Christ, at a time when religious 
speculation in India was rife, Siddhartha Gautama, 
the son of a Saky a chieftain, went forth from Ms 
home to ‘ seek after what was right.’ Reverence 
and affection for the founder of one of the world’s 
greatest religions have led his disciples, during 
many centuries, and in different Eastern countries, 
to embellish, in apocryphal literature, the story of 
Gautama’s life and teaching. But it is beyond 
doubt that the scheme of life, religious faith, and 
moral standards attributed to the founder of Bud- 
dhism represents his actual teaching. In regard to 
this the greatest authorities on Buddhism are 
agreed. 

‘ Wlien it is recollected,* says Ehys Davids, ‘ that Gautama 
Buddha did not leave behind him a number of deeply simple 
sayings, from which his followers subsequently built up a 
system or systems of their own, but had himself thoroughly 
elaborated his doctrine, partly as to details, after, but in its 
fundamental points even before, his mission began ; that, during 
his long career as teacher, he had ample time to repeat the 
principles and details of the system over and over again to 
his disciples, and to test their knowledge of it ; and finally, that 
his leading disciples were, like himself, accustomed to the 
subtlest metaphysical distinctions, and trained to that wonder- 
ful command of memory which Indian ascetics then possessed ; 
when these facts are recalled to mind, it will be seen that much 
more reliance may reasonably be placed upon the doctrinal 
parts of the Buddhist Scriptures than upon correspondingly 
late records of other religions’ (Buddhism, p. 86 f.). 

Oldenberg (Buddha, p. 206 f., Eng. tr.) speaks to the same 
general effect : ‘ On the whole we shall be authorized to refer 
to Buddha himself the most essential trains of thought which 
we find recorded in the sacred texts, and in many places it is 
probably not too much to believe that the very words in which 
the ascetic of the Sakya house couched his gospel of deliverance 
have come down to us as they fell from his lips. We find that, 
throiighout the vast complex of ancient Buddhist literature 
which has been collected, certain mottoes and formulas, the 
expression of Buddhist convictions upon some of the weightiest 
problems of religious thought, are expressed over and over 
again in a standard form adopted once for all. Why may not 
these be words which have received their currency from the 
founder of Buddhism, which had been spoken by him hundreds 
and thousands of times throughout his long life, devoted to 
teaching?’ 

In the valley of the Ganges, the birthplace of 
Buddhism, there was, at the time when the new 
religion came into being, a maze of interacting 
ideas, which Rhys Davids (Early Buddhism, p. 
23) has classified as follows: (1) The very wide 
and varied group of ideas about souls supposed 
to dwell within the bodies of men and animals, 
and to animate moving objects in Natxire (trees 
and plants, rivers, planets, etc.). These may be 
summed under the convenient modern term of 
Animism, (2) We have later and more advanced 
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ideas about the souls supposed to animate the 
greater i>b^nomena of Isature. These may be 
summed under the convenient modern term, of 
Folytheism. (3) We have the still later idea of a 
unity lying behind all these phenomena, both of 
the iirst and of the second class—the hypothesis of 
a one First Cause on which the whole universe in 
its varied forms depends, in which it lives and 
moves, and which is the only I'eality. This may 
be summed under the convenient modern term 
of Monism. {4} We have the opposite view. In 
this the First Cause has either not been reached in 
thought, or it has been considered and deliberately 
rejected ; but otherwise the wdiole soul-theory has 
been retained and amplified, and the hypothesis of 
the eternity of matter is held at the same time. 
This may be summed under the convenient modern 
term <>fl>iialism. 

‘These modern Western terms, thong'h useful for classifica- 
tion, never exactly fit the ancient Eastern thought. And we 
must never forget that the clear-cut distinctions we now use 
were then perceptible to only quite a few of the clearest 
thinkers. Moat of the people held a strange jumble of many of 
the notions current around them. The enumeration here made 
is merely intended to show that, when Buddhism arose, the 
countiy was seething, very much as the Western world was at 
the game period, with a multitude of . . . theories on all sorts 
of questions — ethical, philosophical, and religious. There -was 
much superstition, no doubt, and no little sophistry. But, 
owing partly to the easy economic conditions of those times, 
partlj’’ also to the mutual courtesy and intellectual alertness of 
the people, there was a very large proportion of them who were 
earnestly occupied in more or less successful attempts to solve 
the highest problems of thought and conduct ’ {ih. p. 24). 

Traces of the influence of all these ideas upon 
his mind can be found in the teaching of Gautama, 
but the current beliefs satisfied neither his nature 
nor his aspirations. In two authoritative texts he 
reveals the reasons why prevailing beliefs were 
impotent to satisfy him, and wdiy he set himself to 
endeavour to get to the fountain-head of truth. 
The first is as follows : 

‘ An ordinary unschoiared man, though himself subject to old 
age, not escaped beyond its power, when he beholds another 
man old, is hurt, ashamed, disgusted, overlooking the while his 
own condition. Thinking that that would be unsuitable to me, 
the infatuation of a youth in his youth departed utterly from 
me ’ {Aiiguttara^ i. 146). 

The other text says : 

* Before the days of my enlightenment, when I was still only a 
Bodhisat, though myself subject to re-birth, old age, disease, 
and death, to sorrow and to evil, I sought after things subject 
also to them. Then methought : Whj'’ should I act thus? Let 
me, when subject to these things, seeing the danger therein, 
seek rather after that which is not subject thereto, even the 
supreme bliss and security of Nirvana* {MajjhUna, i. 163). 

After having followed, to no purpose, the paths of 
metaphysical speculation, of mental discipline, and 
of ascetic rigour, Gautama reaj>ed on one memor- 
able night the fruit of his prolonged spiritual 
efibrt, the truth of things being of a sudden so 
clearly revealed to him that thenceforth he never 
swerved for a moment from devotion to his creed 
and to the mission that it imposed upon him. 

The enlightenment which Gautama received, and 
which was regarded by himself and bis followers 
as a victory over all the powers of darkness, is 
uniformly described as 

‘a mental state of exaltation, bliss, insight, altruism. The 
different Suttas emphasize different phases, different facets, as 
it were, of this condition. But they regard it as one and the 
same upheaval of the whole mental and moral nature, — will, 
emotion, and intellect being equally concerned. Thus one Sutta 
(the Mah^l-saccaka) lays stress on the four Raptures, and the 
three forms of Knowledge ; another (the I)vedhS.-vitakka) on the 
certainty, the absence of doubt ; another (the Bhaya-bherava) 
on the conquest over fear and agitation ; another (the Ariya- 
pariyesanS,) on the bliss and security of the Nirvana to whioli 
he then attained.’ 

Ill the first of these Suttas the recital ends : 

‘When this knowledge, this iusight, had arisen within me, 
my heart was set free from the intoxication of lusts, set free 
from the intoxication of becomings, set free from the intoxica- 
tion of ignorance. In me, thus emancipated, there arose the cer- 
tainty of that emancipation. And I came to know : “ Re-birth 
is at an end. The higher life has been fulhlled. What had to 
be done has been accomplished. After this present life there 
will be no beyond.” This last insight did I attain to in tlie last 
watch of the night. Ignorance was beaten down, insight arose, 


darkness was destroi^ed, the light came, inasmuch as I was 
I there strenuous, aglow, master of myself ’ (Rhys Davids, Marly 
Buddhism, y. W t). 

Having received eniigbtenmeut, Buddba pro- 
ceeded to Benares. There he met some of his 
former disciples, the five ascetics, and explained 
to them the fundamental truths of his religion — 
an exposition preserved in tlie Dha>mmaclialcka- 
ppavattana Sutta, the Sutta of the Foundation of 
the Kingdom of Kighteousness. 

‘This expression is usually translated “ Turning the wheel of 
the Law,” which, while retaining the Buddhist figure of speech, 
fails to represent the idea the figure was meant to convey ; the 
rendering in the text gives up the figure in order to retain the 
underlying meaning. The “cata”(Pali ca&a) is no ordinary 
wheel ; it is the sign of dominion ; and a “ caMrmarti*^ m “he 
who makes the wheels of his chariots roll unopposed over all 
the world”— a universal monarch. JDharma (P&liMhamma) is 
not law, but that which underlies and includes the law,— a 
word often most difficult to translate, and best rendered here 
by truth or righteousness; whereas the word “law” suggests 
ceremonial observances, outward rules, which it was precisely 
the object of Gautama’s teaching to do away with. Pravartana 
(PMi ppavattma) is “setting in motion onwards,” the com- 
mencement of an action which is to continue. The whole 
phrase means, therefore, “To set rolling the royal chariot- 
wheel of a universal empire of truth and righteousness” ’ (Rhys 
Davids, RuddAwn, p. 45). 

The full text of the Sutta is as follows : 

‘There are two extremes which he who has gone forth ought 
not to follow— habitual devotion, on the one hand, to the 
passions, to the pleasures of sensual things, a low and pagan 
way (of seeking satisfaction), ignoble, unprofitable, fit only for 
the worldly-minded ; and habitual devotion, on the other hand, 
to self-mortification, which is painful, ignoble, unprofitable. 
There is a Middle Path discovered by the Tathfigata—a path 
which opens the eyes, and bestows understanding, which leads 
to peace, to insight, to the higher wisdom, to Nirvana. Verily ! 
it is this Aryan Eight-fold Path ; that is to say, Right Views, 
Right Aspirations, Right Speech, Right Conduct, Right Mode 
of Livelihood, Right Effort, Right Mindfulness, and Right Rap- 
ture. 

Now this is the Noble Truth as to suffering. Birth is attended 
with pain, decay is painful, disease is painful, death is painful. 
Union with the unpleasant is painful, painful is separation from 
the pleasant ; and any craving unsatisfied, that, too, is painful. 
In brief, the fiive aggregates of clingmg(that is, the conditions ol 
individuality) are painful. 

Now this is the Noble Truth as to the origin of suffering. 
Verily ! it is the craving thirst that causes the renewal of 
becomings, that is accompanied by sensual delights, and seeks 
satisfaction, now here, now there, — that is to say, the craving 
for the gratification of the senses, or the craving for a future 
life, or the craving for prosperity. 

Now this is the Noble Truth as to the passing away of pain. 
Verily I it is the passing away so that no passion remains, the 
giving up, the getting rid of, the emancipation from, the 
harbouring ho longer of, this craving thirst. 

Now this is the Noble Truth as to the way that leads to the pass- 
ing away of pain. Verily I it is this Aryan Eight-fold Path, that 
is to say, Right Views, Right Aspirations, Right Speech, Conduct, 
and Mode of Livelihood, Right Effort, Right Mindfulness, and 
Right Rapture ’ (Rhys Davids, Ea7'ly Buddhism, p. 51 f . ). 

This concise statement contains all the essential 
elements of the Buddhist creed. The great deliver- 
ance, of which Gautama himself was conscious, 
and the means whereby he had attained it, formed 
the basis of all his subsequent teaching. It was 
this gosjDel of deliverance which won his earliest 
disciples, and which they in turn were commis- 
sioned by the Buddha to preach to suffering men. 
Sixty monks were soon enrolled as converts of the 
new faith, and they were sent forth as its first 
apostles. In sending them forth, Gautama thus 
addressed them : 

*I am delivered from all fetters, human and divine. You, 
too, O monks, are freed from the same fetters. Go forth and 
wander everywhere, out of compassion for the world, and for 
the welfare of gods and men. Go fqrth, one by one, in different 
directions. Preach the doctrine, salutary , in its beginning, 
middle, and end, in its spirit, and in its letter. Proclaim a life 
of perfect restraint, chastit.y, and celibacy. ... I will go also 
to preach this doctrine ’ {Mahamgga, i. 11. 1). 

When the hand of believers was increased to a 
thousand, Gautama preached his * burning^ fire- 
sermon, on a hill Gayasisa, near Gaya : 

* Everythifig,' O monks, is burning. . . . The eye is burning ; 
nsible things are burning. The sensation produced by contact 
with visible things is burning — burning with the fire of lust 
(desire), enmity, and delusion, with birth, decay, death, grief, 
lamentation, pain, dejection, and despair. The ear is burning, 
sounds are burning ; the nose is burning, odours are burning ; 
the tongue is burning, tastes are burning ; the body is burning, 
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objects of sense are bumin". The mind is burning-, thoug^hts 
are burning. All are burning with the fire of passions and 
lusts. Observing this, 0 monks, a wise and noble disciple 
becomes weary of (or disgusted with) the eye, weary of visible 
things, W'eary of the ear, weary of sounds, weary of odours, 
weary of tastes, weary of the body, weary of the mind. Becom- 
ing weary, he frees himself from passions and lusts. When 
free, he realizes that his object is accomplished, that he has 
lived a life of restraint and chastity, that re-birth is ended’ 
QIahdvagga/i. 21. 

Shortly before his death the same teaching was 
again committed to the faithful Ananda : 

* 0 Ananda, I am now grown old, and full of years, and my 
journey is drawing to its close ; I have reached eighty years— 
my sum of days— and, just as a worn-out cart can only with 
much care be made to move along, so my body can only be kept 
going with difficulty. It is only when I become plunged in 
meditation that my body is at ease. In future be ye to your- 
selves your own light, your own refuge ; seek no other refuge. 
Hold fast to the truth as your refuge ; look not to any one but 
yourselves as a refuge' (iff ii. 32, 33). 

Gautama afterwards delivered a summary of the 
duties of the monks who were to he the mission- 
aries of his faith to the world ; 

^ Which then, 0 monks, are the truths (the seven jewels) it 
behoves you to spread abroad, out of pity for the world, for the 
good of gods and men ? They are : (1) the four earnest reflex- 
ions (smritit satipatfMna ; on the impurities of the body, 
on the impermanence of the sensations, of the thoughts, 
of the conditions of existence); (2) the four right exer- 
tions ^sammappadhdna ; viz. to prevent demerit from arising, 
get rid of it when arisen, produce merit, increase it); (3) 
the four paths to supernatural power (iddhi-pdda ; viz. will, 
effort, thought, intense thought) ; (i) the five forces (paMd-bala ; 
viz. faith, energy, recollection, self-concentration, reason) ; (6) 
the proper use of the five organs of sense; (6) the seven 
“limbs’’ of knowledge (podhy-afiga; viz. recollection, investi- 
gation, energy, joy, serenity, concentration of mind, equanim- 
ity) ; (7) the noble eight-fold path ' (Maha-parinibbanay ixl 65). 

In order to form an accurate judgment regarding 
the meaning of the teaching of Buddha as set forth 
in the Dmmmachakka-ppavattana Sutta, it is 
necessary not only to explain the terms used in 
the Sntta, but also to understand the doctrines 
which it involves. In subsequent Suttas each 
word, each clause, and each idea in the Discourse 
is fully commented and enlarged upon. It is 
possible, in the light of these explanations, to 
arrive at a true conception of the meaning which 
the Discourses conveyed to early Buddhists. From 
the same sources a general idea of the underlying 
beliefs may be gained. 

I. The Buddhist scheme of life.— In Buddhist 
thought man is not regarded as a soul residing in 
a physical body, or as possessing a soul which may 
he separated from the body and continue to exist. 
A belief in self or soul is regarded so distinctly as 
a heresy that two well-known words in Buddhist 
terminology have been coined on purpose to stig- 
matize it. The first of these is sakkaya-ditthi, * the 
heresy of individuality,’ the name given to this 
belief as one of the three primary delusions (the 
others being doubt, and belief in the efficacy of 
rites and ceremonies) which must be abandoned at 
the very first stage of the Buddhist path of holiness. 
The other is attavada, Hhe doctrine of soul or 
self/ which is a name given to it as a part of the 
chain of causes which lead to the origin of evil. 
It is there classed — ^with sensuality, heresy (as to 
eternity and annihilation), and belief in the efficacy i 
of rites and ceremonies— as one of the four upa- 
ddnas, which are the immediate cause of birth, 
decay, death, sorrow, lamentation, pain, grief, and 
despair. 

What then is man? He is an aggregate of 
different properties or qualities— called skandhas, 
or aggregates. These skandhas are as follows: 

(1) the material properties or attributes {rUpa); 

(2) the sensations {mdand ) ; (3) the abstract ideas 
{sannd ) : (4) the tendencies or potentialities (lit. 

* confections,’ sahkhdrd) ; and (5) thought, reason 
{mnMna). 

It is* distinctly laid down that none of these 
skandhas separately, nor the sJcandhcts as a whole, 
isthesoul. ^ 


‘Therefore, O monks, whatever in the way of material form, 
sensations, perceptions, etc., respectively, has ever been, will 
be, or is, either in our case or in the outer world, or strong or 
weak, or low or high, or far or near, it is not self; this must 
he in truth perceive, who possesses real knowledge. Whoso- 
ever regards things in this light, 0 monks, being a wise and 
noble hearer of the word, turns himself from sensation and 
perception, from conformation and consciousness. When he 
turns therefrom, he becomes free from desire ; by the cessation 
of desire he obtains deliverance ; in the delivered there arises 
a consciousness of his deliverance : re-birth is extinct, holiness 
is completed, duty is accomplished ; there is no more a return 
to this world, he knows ’ (Mahdvagga, i. 6. 44 ff.). 

Gautama refused not only to give a definite 
answer to questions concerning the relation of the 
body to the soul, hut even to discuss the matter. 
The question * whether the soul is the same as the 
body, or different from it/ was one of the Indeter- 
minates, prohibited questions. 

It is the union of the skandhas which makes the 
individual : 

‘ Every person, or thing, or god is therefore a putting together, 
a compound. And in each individual, without any exception, 
the relation of its component parts is ever changing, is never 
the same for two consecutive moments. It follows that no 
sooner has separateness, individuality, begun, than dissolution, 
disintegration, also begins. There can be no individuality 
without a putting together : there can be no putting together 
without a becoming; there can he no becoming without a 
becoming different : and there can be no becoming different 
without a dissolution, a passing away, which sooner or later 
will inevitably be complete’ (Rhys IDavids, Early Buddhism^ 
> 57 ). 

The great fact of life is the ‘Wheel of 
Life/ called Paticca-Sawm'itppdda (i.e. origination 
through dependence) : (1) on account of Ignor- 
ance, the j (2) on account of the sahkh- 

Consciousness ; (3) on account of Conscious- 
ness, Name and Form ; (4) on account of Name 
and Form, the six Provinces (of the six senses); 

(5) on account of the six Provinces, Contact; 

(6) on account of Contact, Sensation; (7) on 
account of Sensation, Craving; (8) on account of 
Craving, Attachment ; (9) on account of Attach- 
ment, Becoming ; (10) on account of Becoming, 
Birth; (11) (12) on account of Birth, old age, and 
death, grief, lamentation, suffering, dejection, 
and despair. 

Buddhism teaches that everything in life has a 
cause, and that the Wheel of Life must revolve, 
one cause leading to another, according to an 
irresistible law. But there is no attempt to 
explain the ultimate cause of all things. This 
Doctrine is embodied in the familiar stanza, which 
is engraved upon many an image of the Buddha, 
and impressed upon the moulded ashes of the 
dead ; 

* Of all the phenomena sprung from a cause 
The Buddha the cause hath told, 

And he teUs, too, how each shall come to its end, 

Such alone is the word of the Sage ’ (Vinay a, i. 40). 

Death does not cause the Wheel of Life to cease 
to turn ; it is only a link in the ceaseless chain of 
existence. At the moment of death a new life 
comes into being. The skandhas re-combine, under 
conditions determined by the amount of merit or 
demerit which their previous combination has 
accumulated. The man is the same as his prede- 
cessor in the chain of re-birth. And yet he is not 
the same ; he is on a higher or a lower scale of 
existence, according as Ms previous life has been 
good or bad. This is karma {q.v.)y the doctrine on 
which the whole of Buddhism turns. 

Existence is conjoined with pain— pain to which 
there is no ending. The conditions which make 
an individual are the conditions that give rise to 
pain. Birth, death, disease, unions, separations, 
unsatisfied cravings, in fact all that goes to make 
individuality, are painful ; existence, from begin- 
ning to end, is painful. 

But why this pain of life, this life of pain ? The 
second truth answers the question. Khys Davids 
says that the last words in tMs Noble Truth might 
be rendered * the lust of the flesh, the lust of life, 
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and tiie love of this present world * [Early Bt^d- 
dhism, p. 55). The author of The Creed of Buddha 
says (p. 80), with reference to this craving, or 
thirst, which Gautama affirmed to be the origin of 
suffering : 

‘Pesive for the pleasures, or rather for the joys, that 
minister to the real self is wholly good. It is desire for the 
pleasures that minister to the lower self ; it is the desire to 
affirm the lower self, to live in it, to cling to it, to rest in it; 
it is the desire to identify oneself with the individual self and 
the impermanent world which centres in it, instead of with the 
Universal Self and the eternal world of which it is at once the 
centre and ffie circumference it is this desire, taking a 
thousand forms, which is evil, and which proves itself to he 
evil by causing ceaseless suffering to mankind. If the self is to 
be delivered from suffering, desire for what is impermanent, 
changeable, and unreal must be extinguished ; and the gradual 
extinction of unworthy desire must therefore be the central 
purpose of one’s life,* 

The question that Gautama set himself to solve 
was the cessation of the pain consequent upon and 
inherent in existence itself, and the answer to his 
search was the attainment of Nirvana, by way of 
the Noble Eight-fold Path. 

2k The Eight-fold Path. — The divisions of the 
path are, as already stated : Eight Views, Eight 
Aspirations, Eight Speech, Eight Conduct, Eight 
Mode of Livelihood, Eight Effort, Eight Mind- 
fulness, Eight Eapture. The four stages of the 
path are: (1) The ‘entering upon the stream. 
Conversion ; which follows on (a) companionship 
with the good, [b] hearing of the law, (o) enlightened 
reflexion, or [d) the practice of virtue. The uncon- 
verted man is unwise, under the influence of sin, 
enmity, and impurity ; but if, by one or more of 
the means just mentioned, he has arrived at a 
perception of the ‘four Noble Truths,’ he has 
become converted, and has entered the first j^ath. 
While in this path, he becomes free successively 
from the delusion of self, from doubt as to the 
Buddha and his doctrines, and from the belief in 
the efficacy of rites and ceremonies. ‘ Better than 
universal empire in this world, better than going 
to heaven, better than lordship over all worlds is 
(this three-fold) fruit of the first path’ [Dham- 
mapada, verse 178). (2) The path of those who 

wiU only once return to tliis world. The converted 
man, free from doubt and the delusions of self and 
ritualism, succeeds in this path in reducing to a 
minimum lust, hatred, and delusion. (3) The path 
of those who will never return to this world ; in 
which, the last remnants of sensuality and male- 
volence being destroyed, not the least low desire 
for oneself, or wrong feeling towards others, can 
arise in the heart. (4) The path of the holy ones ; 
more exactly, worthy ones, arahats; in which the 
saint becomes free from desire for material, or 
immaterial, existence ; from pride and self-right- 
eousness, and ignorance (Khys Davids, Bud- 
dhism, p. 108 f.). 

Several words are used in this description of the 
Eight-fold Path which require explanation. 

i. Bight Vieios. — Eight Views refer principally 
to the four truths, enunciated in the Blumma- 
chakha-fpavattana Sutta, and the ‘three signs/ 
which include [a) the first of the four truths, (&) 
impermanence, and (c) non-sonl, i,e» the absence of 
a soul. Impermanence and non-sonl are both 
declared to be the ‘signs’ of every individual, 
whether god, man, or animal. 

ii. Bight Aspirations. — The Buddhist faith does 
not teach the suppression of all desire, but the 
suppression of evil desires, low ideals, useless 
cravings, idle excitements, by the cultivation of 
the opposite — right desires and lofty asj)iratioES. 
In the Majjhima (iii. 25) examples are given of 
right desire, e.g. the desire for emancipation from 
sensnality, aspirations after the attainment of love 
for others, the wish not to injure any living thing, 
the desire for the eradication of wrong, and for 
the promotion of right dispositions in the heart. 


iii. Bight Speech. — To shun the company of the 
witless; to hold communion -with the wise; to 
give honour where honour is due : this is a great 
blessing [Mahd-parinihhdna Sutta, i. 31). 

iv. Bight Conduct. — The two most important 
features of this quality are love and joy. Love, 
in the Pali, is mcttd, and the Mcttd Sutta [Sutta 
Nipdta, viii. 7~9) says : 

‘ As a mother, even at the risk of her own life, protects her 
son, her only son, so let him cultivate love without measure 
towards all beings. Let him cultivate towards the whole 
world— above, below, around— a heart of love unstinted, un- 
mixed with the sense of differing or opposing interests. Let a 
man maintain this mindfulness all the while he is aw’^ake, 
whether he be standing, walking, sitting, or lying down. This 
state of heart is the best in the world.* 

Again, the Majjhima (i. 129) : 

‘Our mind shall not waver. No evil speech will we utter. 
Tender and compassionate wiE we abide, loving in heart, void 
of malice within. And we will be ever suffusing such an one 
with the rays of our loving thought. And with that feeling as 
a basis we will ever be suffusing the whole world with the 
thought of love, far-reaching, grown great, beyond measure, 
void of anger or ill-will.’ 

And the Itivuttaka (xxvi.) : 

‘All the means that can be used as bases for doing right are 
not worth the sixteenth part of the emancipation of heart 
through Love. That takes all those up into itself, outshining 
them in radiance and glory, just as whatsoever stars there 
be, their radiance avails not the sixteenth part of the radiance 
of the moon. That takes all those up into itself, outshining 
them in radiance and glory — ^just as in the last month of the 
rains, at harvest time, the sun, mounting up on high into the 
clear and cloudless sky, overwhelms all darkness in the realms 
of space, and shines forth in radiance and glory — just as in the 
night, when the dawn is breaking, the Morning Star shines out 
in radiance and glory— just so all the means that can be used 
as helps towards doing right avail not the sixteenth part of the 
emancipation of the heart through Love.’ 

The joy of the faith is referred to in the ‘ Dia- 
logues of the Buddha’ : 

‘When these five Hindrances have been put away within 
him, he looks upon himself as freed from debt, rid of disease, 
out of jail, a free man, and secure. And gladness springs up 
within him on his realizing that, and joy arises to him thus 
gladdened, and so rejoicing all his frame becomes at ease, 
and being thus at ease he is pervaded with a sense of peace, 
and in that peace his heart is stayed ’ (Rhys Davids, JOuuogues 
oftheBuddm/i.^^). 

V. Bight Mode of Livelihood. — ‘ Whoso hurts and 
harms living creatures, destitute of sympathy for 
any living thing, let him be known as an out- 
caste ’ ( Vasala Sutta, Sutta Nipdta, vii. 2). 

Bight Effort. — ^This signifies ‘a constant in- 
tellectual alertness.’ The three cardinal sins of 
Buddhism are; sensuality [dosa), ill-will [moha), 
and stupidity or dullness [rdga] ; the last mentioned 
being regarded as the worst. 

The ‘ Pour Great Efforts ’ [sammappadhand) are 
the effort or exertion [a) to prevent sinfulness 
arising, (6) to put away sinful states which have 
arisen, (c) to produce goodness not previously ex- 
isting, and [d] to increase goodness where it does 
exist [Mahd-parinibbdna-sutta, SBE xi. 63 n.), 

‘ The Four Eoads to Saintship ’ [iddhipadd) are 
four means by which saintship is obtained, viz. 
(a) the will to acquire it, (6) the necessary exertion, 
(c) the necessary preparation of the heart, and (d) 
investigation [SBE xi. 63). 

vii. Bight Mindfulness. — ^This is closely con- 
nected with Eight Effort. Dialogues in the Dlgha 
(iL 290.-315) and Majjhima (i. 55 f . ) are devoted to 
the subject 5 

*T3ie disciple, whatsoever he does, whether going forth or 
coming back, standing or walking, speaking or silent, eating or 
drinking, is to keep clearly in his mind all that it means, the 
temporary character of the act, its ethical significance, and 
that, above all, behind the act there is no actor (goer, seer, 
eater, speaker) that is an eternally persistent unity.* 

viii. Bight Baptxire. — In the Dhammapada 
(verses 197-200) this Eight Eapture is thus de- 
scribed : 

‘It is in very bliss we dweU, we who hate not those who 
hate us ; 

Among men full of hate, we continue void of hate. 

It is in very bliss we dwell, we in health among the ailing ; 

Among men weary and sick, we continue well. 

It is in very bliss we dwell, free from care among the care- 
worn; 
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Among men full of worries, we continue calm. 

It. is in very lAiss we dwell, we who have no hindrances ; 

We will become feeders on joy, like the gods in their shining 
splendour ! * 

In conformity with the Pali text, all the divi- 
sions of tlie Ei^dit-fold Path are described by a single 
word— ‘right’ This is, perhaps, the best transla- 
tion of the original samma. The word signifies 
‘ going with ’ ; used as an adjective, it is rendered 
‘general,’ ‘coininon,’ or ‘corresponding,’ ‘ mutual’ ; 


feet, normal and complete. ‘ Eight,’ therefore, in 
the sense of ‘correct’ has to be understood, Le, in 
agreement with the teaching of Gautama. The word 
is not used with a moral si|:fnificance. The eight- 
fold description of the perfect life is of such vital 
importance for the correct understanding of the 
Buddliisti creed that it may he convenient to sum- 
marize the meaning of each division of the path : 

1. Eight views ; free from superstition or delu- 

sion. 

2. Eight aspirations; high and worthy of the 

intelligent man. 

B. Eight speech ; kindly, open, truthfu]. 

4. Eight conduct ; peaceful, honest, pure. 

5. Eight livelihood ; bringing burt or danger to 

no living thing. 

6. Eight effort ; in self- training and self-control. 

7. Eight mindfulness; the active, watchful 

mind. . ./ 

8. Eight rapture ; earnest thought on the deep 

mysteries of life, 

Gogerly (Jotirn, Ceylon As, Soc.^ 1865) gives a 
slightly different rendering : 

L Correct views (of Correct doctrines. 

truth). 

2. Correct thoughts. A clear perception (of 

their nature). 

3. Correct words. Inflexible veracity. 

4. Correct conduct. Purity of conduct. 

6, Correct (mode of A sinless occupation. 

obtaininga) live- 
lihood. 

6. Correct efforts. Perseverance in duty. 

7. Correct medita- Holy meditation. 

tion. 

8. Correct tranquil- Mental tranquillity. 

lity.^ 

3* The hindrances in the way. — The hindrances 
in the way of treading the Eight-fold Path, and 
thus securing deliverance, are very clearly detailed. 
They are described under difierent headings—* the 
Eive Hindrances,’ ‘the Ten Fetters,’ and ‘the 
Four Intoxications.’ 

(a) The Five Hindrances {nimrana) are sensu- 
ality, ffl-will, torpor of mind or body, wony, and 
wavering. These affect a man like debt, disease, 
imprisonment, slavery, and anxiety.— (i) The Ten 
Fetters {sangyojanas) i (1) delusions about the 
soul {saklmya<litthi)j (2) doubt {mcikiccha)i (3) 
reliance on ceremonies {sUabbaia-pardmasa), (4) 
sensuality {kdma\ (5) ill-will {patigha)y (6) desire 
for re-birth on earth {rupci-rdga)^' (l) desire for re- 
birth in heaven {arupa-rdga), (8) pride {mdm)y (9) 
self-righteousness (uddhacca) ,{10) ignorance {avijjd). 
^(c) The Four Intoxications consist in the mental 
infatuation arising from sensual pleasures, from the 
pride of life, from ignorance, and from speculation. 

4. The ultimate aim— Nirvana. — when the 
traveller has resolutely trodden* the Eight-fold 
Path, overcome the Hindrances, broken the Fet- 
ters, and resisted the Intoxications, he has reached 
the goal of all Buddhist ambition and effort— 
Nirvana. 

‘ To him who has finished the Path, and passed beyond sor- 
row, who has freed himself on all sides, and thrown away every 
fetter, there js no more fever of grief.* ^ Him whose senses have 
become tranquil, like a horse well broken-in by the driver ; who 


is free from pride and the lust of the flesh, and the lust of exist- 
ence, and the defilement of ignorance—him even the gods 
envy. Such a one whose conduct is right, remains like the 
broad earth, unvexed; like the pillar of the city gate, un- 
moved ; like a pellucid lake, unruffled. For such there are no. 
more births. Tranquil is the mind, tranquil the words and 
deeds of him who is thus tranquillized, and made free by wis- 
dom ’ (Dhmmnapctda, verses 90, 94-9ti). 

‘They who, by steadfast mind, have become exempt from evil 
desire, and well-trained in the teachings of Gautama; they, 
having obtained the fruit of the Fourth Path, and immersed 
themselves in that ambrosia, have received without price, and 
are in the enjoyment of, Nirvana. .. Their old feama is ex- 
hausted, no new harma is being produced; their hearts are 
free from the longing after future life ; the cause of their exist- 
ence being destroyed, and no new yearnings springing up within 
them, they, the wise, are extinguished like this lamj>’ (Ratana 
Sutta, 7. 14). ‘ That mendicant conducts himself well who has 
conquered (sin) b 5 ’- means of holiness, from whose eyes the veil 
of error has been removed, who is well-trained in religion, and 
who, free from yearning, and skilled in the knowledge, has 
attained unto Niiwana ’ (Saimndparibhajanlya^Biitta, 14). 

The word (Pali for Nmdya] occurs 

onljr infrequently in the Pitakas. A few illus- 
trations of its use in the Dhammapada are given : 

‘ These wise people [speaking of Arahats], meditative, perse- 
vering, ever full of strength, attain to Mrvapa, the highest 
bliss (verse 23). ‘The mendicant who delights in diligence, 
and looks with terror on sloth, cannot fall away,— he is in the 
very presence of Nirvaiia ’ (verse 32). ‘ If thou keepest thyself 
as silent as a broken gong, thou hast attained Nirviipa ; no 
angry clamour is found in thee ’ (verse 134). [The preceding 
verse condemns harsh speaking.] ‘The Buddhas declare the 
best self-mortification to be patience, long-suffering ; the best 
(thing of all) to be NirvEpa; for he is no (true) monk who 
strikes, no (true) mendicant who insults others* (verse 184) 

* There is no fire like lust, there is no sin like hate, there is no 
misery like the stondActs, there is no happiness like peace. 
Hunger is the worst disease, the sanMms the worst suffering : 
knowing this as it really is, is Nirvapa, the highest bliss ’ (verse 
202 f.), ‘ Those who are ever on the watchj who study day and 
night, who^ heart is set on Hirvapa, their smfulness dies away* 
[lit, ‘ their Jsavas go to an end *] (verse 226). 

In the light of these passages, what is Nirvana t 
In the original it means ‘going out,’ ‘extinction.’ 
It cannot mean the extinction of the soul. 

‘ It is the extinction of that sinful, grasping condition of mind 
and heart, which would otherwise, according to the great mys- 
tery of Kama, be the cause of renewed individual existence. 
That extinction is to he brought about by, and runs parallel 
with, the growth of the opposite condition of mind and heart ; 
and it is complete when that opposite condition is reached, 
Nirvapa is therefore the same thing as a sinless, calm state of 
mind ; and, if translated at all, may best, perhaps, be rendered 
“holiness**— holiness, that is, in the Buddhist sense, perfect 
peace, goodness, and wisdom* (Rhys Davids, Buddhism, p. 
HI f.). See, further, art. Nirvana. 

Describing Nirvana, Bhys Davids says {Early 
Buddhism, p. 12 t)i 

‘One might fill columns with the praises, many of them 
among the most beautiful passages in Pali poetry and prose, 
lavished on this condition of mind, the state of the man made 
perfect according to the Buddhist faith. Many are the pet 
names, the poetic epithets, bestowed upon it, each of them— 
for they are not synonyms'-emphasizing one or other phase of 
this many-sided conception— the harbour of refuge, the cool 
cave, tiie island amidst the floods, the place of bliss, emancipa- 
tion, liberation, safety, the supreme, the transcendental, the 
uncreated, the tranquil, the home of ease, the calm, the end of 
suffering, the medicine for all evil, the unshaken, the ambrosia, 
the immaterial, the imperishable, the abiding, the further shore, 
the unending, the bliss of effort, the supreme joy, the ineffable, 
the detachment, the holy city, and many others. Perhaps the 
most frequent in the Buddhist texts is Arahatship, “ the state 
of him who is worthy *’ ; and the one exclusively used in Europe 
is Nirvana, the “ dying out,*’ that is, the dymg out in the heart 
of the fell fire of the three cardinal sins— sensuality, ill-will, and 
stupidity ’ (fihjfiyztWa, iv. 251, 261), 

Such, then, according to the authoritative Bud- 
dhist scriptures, is the creed of Buddhism. But is 
it the whole of the creed which Gautama preached 
to the world ? Was this the faith by which Buddha 
won the ‘ deepest heart of the East ’ ? The new 
religion was materialistic, i.e. Buddha denied the 
soul, or ego; atheistic, i.e. there was no place for 
God in his system of thought ; pessimistic, i.e. he 
regarded all existence as intrinsically evil ; egoistic, 
i.e. in his scheme of life he taught men to think of 
themselves and their personal welfare ; nihilistic, 
i.e. he regarded Nothing as the supreme reality. 
Oldenberg says of the philosophy of Buddha : ‘We 
have a fragment of a circle, to complete which, 
and to find the centre of which, is forbidden, for 
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it would involve an inquiry after tilings wMcli 
do not contribute to deliverance and happiness’ 
(op. cit p. 208). Some writers have accepted 
this view, and have sought to complete the circle 
from its segment, and to hnd its centre, argu- 
ing that a creed involving ^materialism, atheism, 
pessimism, egoism, and nihilism could never have 
achieved the triumph which attended the propa- 
ganda of Buddhism ; and therefore only a part, 
and not the whole, of Buddha’s teaching has been 
handed down. It is claimed, for instance, that the 
central truth of Buddhism was ‘the conception that 
the Universal Self is the true self of each one of us, 
and that to realize the true self is the destiny and 
the duty of man.’ The early triumph of the faith 
may be difficult to understand, but there is no 
ground for assuming that the Buddhist scriptures 
contain an incomplete statement of the great, cen- 
tral, and essential truths preached by Gautama. 
Details of the teaching may be lacking, but we are 
in possession of its essence. 

There can he no doubt that Gautama’s scheme 
of life and religious teaching lost its charm over 
the minds of men in the course of a few centuries 
— among other reasons, on account of its negations, 
and the absence of an effective dynamic. Hence 
the rise of the Mahayfina school of Buddhism, and 
its new doctrine, namely, (1) help from God to save 
oneself and others from sutrering ; (2) communion 
with God, which gave the highest ecstatic rest to 
the soul ; and (3) the possibility of participation in 
the nature of God, so that mortals might become 
Divine and immortal.^ One result quickly fol- 
lowed. The old Buddhists of the Hinayana school 
were unwilling that their teacher, Sakyamnni, 
should occupy a second place in the new creed, 
and so they deified him, and worshipped him ex- 
actly as the Mahay ana school worshipped God. 
From the time of the deification of BuMha, Bud- 
dhism took a new lease of life, and became one of 
the world’s greatest religions. Modern Buddhism 
presents to the world to-day a curious combination 
of the earliest teaching and its later developments. 

Monier-Williams thus summarizes the achieve- 
ments of the Buddhist faith in its earliest years in 
the land of its birth : 

* What the Buddha then did was this : first he stretched out 
the hand of brotherhood to all mankind by inviting all, without 
exception, to join his fraternity of celibate monks, which he 
wished to be co-extensive with the world itself. Then he 
abolished the Brahminical “ways of salvation,’* i.e. Yajna 
“sacrifices,” and Bhakti “devotion to personal gods,” and 
substituted for these meditation and moral conduct as the only 
road to true knowledge and emancipation. And then, lastly, 
he threw open this highest way of true knowledge to all who 
wished to enter it, of whatever rank, or caste, or mental calibre I 
they might be, not excepting the most degraded. Without 
doubt, the distinguishing feature in the Buddha’s gospel was, 
that no living being, not even the lowest, was to be shut out 
from true enlightenment* (Buddfiistn,, p. 96 f.). 

Literature.— T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhtsm'^^y London, 
1899, also Barly Buddhism^ do. 1908, Buddhist SvMas (SBE, 
vol. X!.), Oxford, 1900, Dialogues of the Buddha, do. 1899, 
{Questions of King Milinda (SBE, vols. xxxv. xxxvi.), 1890-4; 
R. Spence Hardy, Manual of Budhism^, liondon, 1880: 
H. Ofdenberg, Buddha, 1881 (Eng. tr., London, 1882), 5th ed , 
Berlin, 1907 ; T. W. Rhys Davids and H. Oldenberg, Vinaya 
Texts (SBE, vols. xii. xvii. xx.), Oxford, 1881-5; R. S. Gople- 
ston, Buddhism Primitive and Present^ London, 1908; D. J. 
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Wnliams, Buddhism, London, 1889, The Creed of Buddha, 
London, 1908 ; Timothy Richard, The ET of Migher 
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J. H. Bateson. 

CREEDS (Ecumenical). — !. The Apostles’ 
Creed. — With in two generations from the Apostles 
a catechist at Rome produced the famous form wMch 
lies at the root probably of all similar forms, cer- 
tainly in the West, and reflects without question 
the recent teaching of the great Apostles Peter 

1 Bence, also, the evolution of the thought of a Divine Saviour 
in the person of Avalokite^vara (q.u.), which was a purely meta- 
physical invention, and of Maitreya, the future Buddha. 
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l and Paul. Kattenhusch traces the Old Roman 
I Creed back to the year ± 100 a.d., and finds in it the 
archetype of all other forms in both East and West. 
Other wu’iters, notably Zalin and Sanday, conjec- 
ture an Eastern typo, a sister form, wfiich they 
trace back to Antioch, regarding the later legend 
of Apostolic autliorship, taught, e.f/., by Riitiiius 
(c. A.D, 400), as enshrining this modicum of truth 
—that the Apostles had agreed on such a form, 
which in the East and West passed through many 
modifications. It will be convenient to quote this 
Old Roman Creed : 

OLD ROMAN CREED. 

I. 1. I believe in God, (the) 5- Father Almighty ; 

11. 2. And in Christ Jesus, His only Son, our Lord, 

5. 'Who was horn of the Holy Ghost and the Virgin Mary, 

4. crucified under Pontius Pilate and buried, 

6. the third day He rose from the dead, 

6. He ascended into heaven, 

7. sitteth at the right hand of the Father, 

8. thence He shall come to judge living and dead. 

III. 9. And in the Holy Ghost, 

10. (the) Holy Church, 

11. (the) remission of sins, 

12. (the) resurrection of the flesh. 

At first we can trace only bare allusions, as in a 
passage of Marcion’s revised New Testament wdiere 
he speaks of the ‘ covenant which begets us in the 
Holy Church,’ and implies that the words ‘ Holy 
Church’ were contained in the Baptismal Creed 
which had been taught him in Rome before his 
breach with the Church in A.D. 145. So, again, in 
two passages of Tertullian : 

de Virg. Vel. i. : * The rule of faith, indeed, is one altogether 
... of believing in one God Almighty, Maker of the world, and 
in His Son Jesus Christ, born of Mary the Virgin, crucified under 
Pontius Pilate ; the third day raised from the dead, received in 
the heavens, sitting now at the right hand of the Father, about 
to come to judge quick and dead, through the resurrection also 
of the flesh.’ 

de Prmscr. xiii. : ‘What the (Roman) Church has made a 
common token with the African (Jhurches : has recognized one 
God, Creator of the universe, and Christ Jesus, of the Virgin 
Mary, Son of God, the Creator, and the resurrection of the 
flesh.’ 

With scanty references in Dionysius and Novatian, 
vve pass on to the 4th cent., when Creeds come out 
to the light of day, and, greatly to our advantage, 
Marcellus, Bishop of Aneyra, who had been kindly 
received as an exile by Bishop Julius of Rome 
(c. A.D. 337), left on record his acceptance of the 
faith of the Roman Church. The accuracy of his 
quotation, recorded by Epiplianius, is confirmed 
by the testimony of Rufinus, priest of Aqnileia, 
who (c. A.D. 400) wrote a commentary on this form, 
and compared with it the slightly different form of 
Aquileia. It is quite possible that Kattenhusch 
has minimized the evidence for the existence of 
similar Eastern forms of the 3rd century. He 
thinks that the Creeds of Cfesarea and Jerusalem, 
recovered from the pages of Athanasius and Cyril, 
were derived from the Roman Creed after the date 
when Paul of Samosata was deposed (c. A.D. 272) ; 
and that the Roman Creed was altered to meet the 
needs of the East, and became the parent of Creeds 
in Asia Minor and Egypt as well as in Palestine. 

At present the theory of Kattenhusch still holds 
the field, and is supported by Harnack ; but Ms 
critics are closing him in on every side. Kunze, 
working on the same lines as Zahn, reconstructs an 
Antiochene Creed of the 3rd cent., which he claims 
as an independent sister form : 

CREED OP ANTIOCH. 

1. 1, I believe iqone and an only true God, Father Almighty, 
Maker of all things, visible and invisible. 

II. 2. And in one Lord Jesus Christ, His Son, the only-begotten 
and firstborn of all creation, begotten of Him before 
all the ages, through whom also the ages were estab- 
lished, and all things came into existence. 

S. Who, for our sakes, came down and was born of Mary 
the Virgin, 

4. And crucified under Pontius Pilate, and buried, 

5. And the third day rose according to the Scriptures, 


1 The definite article is enclosed in brackets when it is not 
found in the Greek text of Marcellus. 
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6, And ascended into heaven. 

8, And is cominpj again to judge quick and dead. 

III. 9. [The beginning of the third article has not been re- 
corded.] 

10 . 

11, Remission of sins. 

12. Resurrection of the dead, life everlasting.^ 

The Creed which Zahn has reconstructed from 
the Didmcalia^ a hook written in tlie 3rd cent, not 
far from Antioch, affords an instructive contrast. 

CREED OF THE DIDASOALIA. 

I. 1. I believe in God Almighty. 

II, 2. And in our Lord Jesus Christ (His Son ?), who for us 
came and 

3. was born of (Mary the?) a virgin, 

4. and was crucified under Pontius Pilate and died, 

6. the third day rose from (the ?} dead, 

6. and ascended into the heavens, 

7. and sitteth on the right hand of God tlie Almighty, 

8. and is coming with power and glory to judge dead and 

living. 

HI. 9. And in the Holy Ghost ... 

10. (a Holy Church?) . . . 

12. resurrection of the dead.2 ^ 

The uncertainties attending such reconstructions 
stand in marked contrast with the comparative 
certainty with which we can trace hack the Old 
Eonian Creed, the only really doubtful point about 
which is the question whether originally it did not 
read : ' I believe in one God, the Father Almighty,’ 
which is suggested by the testimony of Tertullian. 
Tertnllian, in Ms criticism of Praxeas, the first 
modalist Monarchian (that is to say, a theologian 
who confused the distinctions between the Divine 
Persons), says (adv. Fraxean^ i.) : ‘He routed the 
Paraclete, and crucified the Father.’ Under these 
circumstances we can commend the prudence of 
the leaders of the Roman Church if they dropped 
the word ‘one’ as liable to misunderstanding. 
Zahn quotes a passage from Eusebius in which 
heretics are said to have accused the Roman Church 
of re-coining the truth like forgers, and makes the 
acute suggestion that the reference was to some 
change in the Baptismal Creed. We cannot sup- 
pose that the immutability of the Roman Creed 
praised by Rufiniis would necessarily extend 
through all the past centuries. 

Again, Loofs,® comparing 4tli cent. Eastern 
Creeds, endeavours to prove the existence of an 
Eastern type which would include the word ‘ one’ 
in Article I. with a reference to the Creator: 

‘ crucified under Pontius Pilate ’ ; and in the third 
division the words ‘catholic’ and ‘eternal life.’ 
But the resultant form would be on the same plane 
of development as the Roman, as compared with 
the theological Creeds of the 4th century. There 
is always the possibility that such a Creed may 
have been brought to the East from Rome in the 2nd 
century. Justin Martyr has close coincidences of 
language, which, in Kattenbnsch’s ^ opinion, prove 
his acquaintance with the Roman Creed, though 
Zahn® thinks that he is quoting his own Creed of 
Ephesus. The same may be said of Irenmus, whose 
writings must he searched in the light of these 
opposing theories before we can decide whether he 
brought his creed from Rome : 

e. Bas-r, i. x. 1 : * The Church, though dispersed throughout 
the whole world, even to the ends of the earth, has received 
from the apostles and their disciples this faith : [She believes] in 
one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, and 
the sea and all things that are in them ; and in one Christ Jesus 
the Son of God, who became incarnate for our salvation ; and in 
the Holy Spirit, who proclaimed through the prophets the dis- 
pensations of God and the advents, and the birth from a virgin, 
and the passion, and the resurrection from the dead, and the 
ascension into heaven in the fiesh of the beloved Christ Jesus, 
our Lord, and His [future] manifestation from heaven in the 
glory of the Father “ to gather all things in one,” and to raise up 
anew all flesh of the whole human race, in order that to Christ 
Jesus our Lord and God and Saviour and King, according to the 


1 TheoL littemturblatt, xxxiii. [1911] 19, 221. 

2 *Heuere Beitrlige zur Gesch. des apost. Symbolums,’ in 
N. Kirchl. Zeitsohr. vii, (1896) 23. 

^ Symbolik, Tubingen, 1902, i. 19. 

* Das apost. Symbol, ii, 283, 5 Apost. Symb. p, 37. 


will of the invisible Father, ** every knee should bow, of things 
in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth, and 
that every tongue should confess to Him,” and that He should 
execute just judgment towards all,’ , . , 

While IrensBiis has some phrases winch remind 
us of the Roman Creed, the lack of any mention of 
the Holy Ghost at the end of this rule of faith 
makes it doubtful whether his personal creed was 
any more tlian a short Ciiristological confession, 
the longer form quoted above representing a sum- 
mary of his ordinary teaching on the lines laid 
down by tradition. Here is a problem which 
demands further investigation, and we must say 
the same of the very interesting researches of 
Connolly in the witings of Aphraates, from which 
he deduces the existence of an early Syriac Creed. ^ 
This includes mention of the Creation in Art. I. ; 
confession of our Lord Jesus Christ as God, Son of 
God, Light from Light, who came and put on a 
body from Mary the Virgin of the seed of the 
house of David, from the Holy Spirit, and suffered 
(or was crucified), went down to the place of the 
dead, rose, ascended, sat on the right hand of the 
Father, is judge of the dead and of the living ; 
confession of the Holy Spirit, followed by ‘ [And I 
believe] in the coming to life of the dead j [and] in 
the mystery of Baptism (of the remission of sins).’ 

After all, it does not matter which way the 
question as to the form is answered ultimately, 
since the facts taught were the same in the East as 
in 

The later history of the Creed is still at some 
points obscure. We know that it was used by the 
Abbot Pirminius, who founded monasteries at 
Beichenau and Hornhach. It is quoted in the 
Cod^x Eimidlensis 199 of the 8th cent., and the 
Dicta Abbatis Pirminii, which was written about 
A, D. 730. Probably it was brought into its present 
shape at Luxeuil or Bobbio. All the later addi- 
tions, such as ‘ descended into hell ’ and ‘communion 
of saints,’ were in use in the Gallican Creeds of the 
5th cent., with the exception of ‘ maker of heaven 
and earth.’ This latest addition may have come in 
some way through the travels of Columban, who 
in Bur^ndy and Rhsetia came across relics of the 
Old Latin Church of the Danube, and the stream of 
I influence which had flowed from the East in earlier 
times. 2 Nicetas of Remesiana had both ‘ maker of 
heaven and earth ’ and ‘ communion of saints ’ in 
his Creed; and the Faith of^ St. Jerome, recently 
discovered by Morin, which is another connecting 
link between East and West, probably includes 
phrases which St. Jerome had learned in his native 
Fannonian Creed. Any way, we can make sure 
that it was from Rome that the Received Text was 
finally spread, since there are indications that 
Pirminius was quoting from a Roman source, and 
there would be every reason for the decision in 
favour of a revision of the Old Roman Creed in the 
light of experience which had found each of the 
added phrases useful. The desire of Charles the 
Great for uniformity, and his careful inquiries 
about the different uses in Gaul and in Rome, led 
to the triumph of this Revision throughout the 
Western Church, as the Creed of daily use, although 
the Baptismal Creed of the Church of England 
still retains certain Gallican peculiarities, ‘only- 
begotten ’ not unieus), ‘shall come 

again at the end of the worlds and ‘ everlasting life 
after death.'' ^ 

2. The Nicene Creed. — The history of the 
Nicene Creed begins with the Council of Nicma, 
when the Creed presented by Eusebius of Ceesarea 
was deliberately revised to guard against the 
doctrines of Arianism. Whether he had composed 
it for the occasion, or had simply quoted verbatim 

1 Zism, 1906, p. 202. 

2 T. Barns, ‘ Some Creed Problems,’ in JThSt, 1906, p. 501. 

^ Of. A. E. Burn, The Apostles' Creed, London, 1906, p, 8 {, 
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the Creed of his Church, is uncertain. So far as it 
goes, it no doubt follows the lines of the Creed of 
Caesarea, as his opening words imply ; but he adds 
a free warning against Sabellianism, and a Baptis- 
mal Creed is not likely to have ended abruptly 
with mention of the Holy Ghost. But the Council 
was not satisfied. Prompted by Hosius, Bishop of 
Cordova, the Emperor Constantine himself pro- 
posed the insertion of the term homoousios, which 
guarded against all evasions of Scripture teaching. 
Other changes may be noted by comparing the two 
forms. 


Creed op Eusebius. 

We believe 

I. 1. in one God, the Fathe 

Almighty, the maker 
of all things visible 
and invisible. 

II. 2. And in one Lord Jesus 

Christ, the Word of 
God, God of God, 
Light of Light, Life 
of Life, Son Only-be- 
gotten, first born of 
every creature, before 
all the ages, begotten 
from the Father, by 
whom also all things 
were made ; 


8. Who for our salvation 
was made flesh, and 
lived as a citizen 
among men, 

4. And suffered 
6. And rose again the 
third day, 

6. And ascended to the 

Father. 

7. 


Orbed op Nicbnb Council. 

We believe 

I, 1. in one God, the Father 
Almighty, maker of 
all things visible and 
invisible. 

II 2. And in one Lord. Jesus 
Christ, the Son of 
God, begotten of the 
Father, only-hegot- 
ten, that is of the sub- 
stance of the Father, 
God of God, Light of 
Light, very GM of 
very God, begotten, 
not made, of one 
substance with the , 
Father, by whom all i 
things were made, j 
both those in heaven j 
and those on earth, i 

8. Who for us men and for 
our salvation came 
down and was made 
flesh, and lived as 
Man among men, 

4. Suffered, 

6. And rose the third day. 

6. Ascended into heaven, 

7. 


8. And will come again in 8. Is coming to judge the 
glory to judge the quick and dead, 

quick and the dead. 

III. 9. And we believe also in III. 9. And in the Holy Ghost, 
one Holy Ghost ; 

Believing each of these to be But those who say *Once He 
and to exist, the Father truly was not,* and * Before He was 
Father, and the Son truly Son, begotten He was not,* and * He 
and the Holy Ghost truly Holy came into existence out of 
Ghost, as also our Lord, send- what was not,* or ‘That the 
ing forth His disciples for the Son of God was of a different 
preaching, said, * Go teach all essence (hypostasis) or being 
nations, baptizing them in the (ousia)* or * That He was 
name of the Father, and of the made,’ or ‘is changeable or 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost/ mutable,* those the Catholic 
Concerning whom we confi- Church anathematizes, 
dently affirm that so we hold, 
and so we think, and so we 
have held aforetime, and we 
maintain this faith unto the 
death, anathematizing every 
godless heresy. 

As Gwatkin has shown so clearly, the victory 
of Nicgea was a surprise rather than a solid con- 
quest — a revolution which a minority had forced 
through by sheer strength of clearer Christian 
thought.^ Therefore a reaction was inevitable and 
a long controversy followed. It was not till A.D. 
362 that all the scheming and creed-making on 
Arian lines came to an end, when the most influen- 
tial of the semi- Arian leaders, who had consistently 
opposed the introduction of un-Scriptural words, 
such as homootcsioSf into Creeds, were won over to 
the orthodox side because they found that only 
thus could they guard the sense of Scripture. 

About this time many local Creeds were revised 
by the insertion of Nicene terms. By far the 
most important was the revised Jerusalem Creed, 
which is found in a treatise of Epipbanius, Bishop 
of Salamis, called The Anchored One, written 
about A.B. 374. A French scholar of the 17th 
cent., Denys Petau, pointed out that this was the 
Creed afterwards ascribed to the Council of Con- 
stantinople. But it was Hort ^ who first pointed 

1 Studies of Arianism^ Cambridge, 1882, p. 54. 

2 Two Dissertations, Cambridge, 1876. 


out the importance of the argument which may be 
built up on the fact, and his theory connecting it 
with Cyril of Jerusalem has been accepted by most 
critics. He compared it with the form which 
Cyril taught his catechumens in his Catechetical 
Lectures (c. 347).^ 

Creed Of Jerusadem. Creed op Epiphanius. 


I. 1. We believe in one God, 
the Father Almighty, 
maker of heaven and 
earth, and of all 
things visible and in- 
visible, 

II. 2. And in one Lord Jesus 
Christ, the only-be- 

f otten Son of God, 
egotten of His 
Father, very God, 
before all worlds, by 
whom all things were 
made. 


3. and was incarnate and 
was made man, 


4. was crucified and was 
buried, 


6. and rose again the 
third day, 

6. and ascended into 

heaven, 

7. and sat at the right 

hand of the Father, 

8. and is coming in glory 

to judge the quick 
and the dead, whose 
kingdom shall have 
no end. 

III. 9. And in one Holy Ghost, 
the Paraclete, who 
spake in the prophets. 


11. and in one baptism of 

repentance for the 
remission of sins, 

10. and in one Holy Catho- 
lic Church, 

12. and in the resurrection 

of the flesh, and in 
the life eternal. 


I. I. We believe in one God, 
the Father Almighty, 
maker of heaven and 
earth, and of all 
things both visible 
and invisible. 

II. 2. And in one Lord Jesus 
Christ, the only-be» 

f otten Son of God, 
egotten of His 
Father before all 
worlds— that is of 
the substance of the 
Father,— lAght of 

Light, very God of 
very God, begotten, 
not made, being of 
one substance with 
the Father, by whom 
all things were made, 
both that are in 
heaven and that are 
in earth * who for us 
men and for our isal- 
vation came down 
from heaven, 

S. and was incarnate of 
the Holy Ghost and 
the Virgin Mary, and 
was made man, 

4. and was crucified for 
us under Pontius 
Pilate, and suffered 
and was buried, 

6. and rose again the 
third day, according 
to the Scriptures. 

6. and ascended into 
heaven, 

7. and sitteth at the right 
hand of the Father, 

8. and is coming again 
%vith glory to judge 
the quick and the 
dead ; whose king- 
dom shall have no 
end. 

III. 9. And in the Holy Ghost, 
the Lord and Giver of 
life, who proceedeth 
from the Father, who 
with the Father and 
the Son together is 
worshipped and glori- 
fied, who spake by 
the prophets : 

10. in on e Holy Catholic and 
Apostolic Church. 

11. We acknowledge one 
baptism for the re- 
mission of sins- 
12, We look for the resur- 
rection of the dead, 
and the life of the 
world to come. 


Three important changes must he noted, which 
tend to prove that Cyril was the author of this 
revision, since they agree with the teaching in his 
lectures ; (i.) Art. 7 from sat to sitteth (ii.) Art. 8 
froni in glory to with glory ; ® (hi. ) Art. 12 from resur- 
rection of the flesh to resurrection of the dead.^ To 
these we add the skilful insertion of some of the 
Conciliar language, including the term homoousios, 
which marked the return to full communion with 
Athanasius and his allies. What could he more 
natural than that Cyril, after his return from exile 
in A.D. 362-364, should so revise his Creed? 
Epiphanius had connexions with Jerusalem and 
had lived in Palestine, so his acquaintance with 
the Creed is easily explained. The theory has 
been questioned hy LebedefF, who maintains that 
Epiphanius wrote down the original Nicene Creed, 
and that the revised Creed has been interpolated 

1 Oat. vi.-xviii. 2 n, xi. 17, xiv. 17-30. 

8 Ib. XV. 3. * /&. xviii. 1-21. 
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by a copyist. He also main tains tiiat the J eriisalem 
Creed reeonstinicted from the pages of Cyril is the 
invention of scholars.^ Gibson aiso calls attention 
to the new material in the. second division of the 
Creed ‘new both to the Creed of Nicica and to the 
Creed of Jerusalein. so that even if the Creed of 
Jernsalein lies at tJie basis of the Enlarged Creed, 
it has l)een revised by the help of other Creeds, as 
those of the Apostulic Comtitutiom and the Church 
of Antioch.’^ This dependence had not escaped 
the notice of Hort, and the sources may be re- 
garded as one, since the Seventh Book of the 
Apostolic Constitutions comes from Antioch, and 
was put together c. A.D. 375. Cyril’s friendship 
with Meletliis, Bishop of Antioch, is (|uite enongh 
to explain why he should also make use of the 
Creed of Antioch. 

We may regard the case for the opposition as 
* not proven,’ but it is clear that Hort’s theory 
must be tested again in the light of all new evi- 
dence. He supposed that the subsequent con- 
nexion of the revised Greed %vith the Council of 
Constantinople in A.D. 381 could be explained by 
the .suggestion that Cyril brought it to prove his 
orthodoxy. But, since Cyril’s leader, Meletius, 
became first President of that Council, there 
could be no question 'about Cyril. A more prob- 
able theory has been suggested by Kunze. After 
the death of Meletius, and the resignation of 
Gregory of Nazianzus who succeeded him, the new 
Bishop of Constantinople was Nectarius, Praetor 
of the city, who at the time of his election was 
unbaptized. His name seems to have been sug- 
gested to the Emperor by Diodore of Tarsus. At 
the end of the Council of Chalcedon (A.D. 451) 
all the Bishops signed the decrees with little 
notes. One of them, Callinicus, Bishop of Apamea 
(sMyrlea) in Bithynia, referred to the Council of 
Constantinople as having been held at the ordina- 
tion of the most pious Nectarius the Bishop, and 
Kunze suggests that there 'was some connexion in 
his mind between the Creed and the consecration 
of Kectarius. ^ Probably the revised Creed was 
rofessed at his baptisin, and became from that 
ate the Baptismal Creed of the city. It would 
naturally be quoted in the Acts of the Council, 
now lost, from which it was cited at the Council of 
Chalcedon as the Creed of the 150 Fafchei's, the 
original Nicerie Creed being accurately distin- 
guished from it as the Creed of the 318 Fathers. 

It is not easy to decide on the true form of the 
text cited at Constantinople, since the form quoted 
at the second Session varied from the form quoted 
at the sixth Session, and both from the form in 
Epiphanius. Copyists were continually at work 
assimilating the forms, and to them may be attri- 
buted the slight variations found in the pages of 
Epiphanius which are printed in italics. It is 
possible that the variations in the texts used at 
Chalcedon represent the already divergent texts 
used at Constantinople and Borne.® 

The later history of the Creed is coming out into 
clear light. It is probable that the words ‘and 
the Son ’ in the clause about the Procession of the 
Spirit were added not by the Council of Toledo 
in A.D. 589, when King Reecared accepted the 
Mcene Creed and abjured Arianxsm, but by later 
copyists. TJie Creed thus interpolated spread 
into Gaul. In A.D. 802, Charles the Great sent 
a deputation to consult Pope Leo on the text, 
controversy having already arisen in Palestine 
between representatives of the Eastern and Western 
Churches on the point. Leo freely admitted that 
it was quite orthodox to teach that the Spirit 
proceeded from the Father and the Son, but depre- 
1 Theological 3fessengeT, 1G02 (a summary of his argument 
was published in JTIiSt, Jan. 1903, p. 285 if.). 

3 The Three Creeds, p. 171. 

s Of. A, E. Burn, PacsimiUs of Creed Tezts, Camb. 1908, p. 16. 


cated the insertion of the words in the Creed, the 
Roman, Church "agreeing with, the, , Eastern theo-, 
logians m to its form. He even advised the 
Emperor to give up singing it in his chapel, thus 
emphasizing the interpolation. But the use con- 
tinued, and in A.D. 1014 the Emperor Hemy II. 
prevailed on Benedict vill. ‘ to chant the Symbol 
at the Holy Mysteries’ ; and tliiis came in the use 
of the interpolated Creed. 

The Western theologians start from tfie point of 
view of the immanent Trinity, from meditation on 
the coinherence of the Divine Persons, while their 
Eastern brethren are willing to accept the phrase 
‘from the FdJuhex through the Son,’ as guarding 
the truth that there is only one Fount of Deity. 
It is one of the saddest facts of history that a 
merely verbal difference should keep Churches 
apart, since frank explanation on both sides could 
clear up the theological as well as the historical 
question.^ 

3. The ‘Athanasiau’ Creed. — The history of the 
sp-ea-lled Athanasian Creed — more correctly desig- 
nated, after the analogy of the Te Beimi, by its 
first words, Quicunqm milt — is still at some points 
obscure. But we are no longer in doubt as to the 
dates of the important MBS. With the help of 
photographs, paleographers are enabled to decide 
that some MSS belong to the 8th cent.; one, in the 
famous Ambrosian Library at Milan, may even be of 
the end of the 7th {Cod. Ambrosianus, 0. 212 sup.). 

The famous two-portion theory, put forward by 
Swainson and Lumby, has been shown to rest on 
precarious foundations, and may be dismissed with- 
out tether notice. We have not yet reached 
ultimate certainty about small details in the text, 
the order of certain words, the use of the conjunc- 
tion or the claim of the form surrexit against 
the reading resurrexit^ but any polishing which 
the Creed had received in the course of its long 
history is of small account, now that we can say 
that it reaches us substantially as it was written. 
It belongs to the class of individual, private con- 
fessions of faifch, and is, properly speaking, an 
instruction rather than a Ci’eed, which may be 
offered as a substitute for the Apostles’ Creed, or 
a canticle parallel to the Te Deum^ with which it 
found its way into an appendix to the Psalter 
from the end of the 8th century. 

There is little doubt that it can be identified 
with ‘the Faith of the holy prelate Athanasius’ 
commended by a Synod of Autun, which was pre- 
sided over by Bishop Leodgar (c. A.D. 670), to be 
learnt by heart by all clergy. 

Some forty years earlier, in A.D, 633, it had been 
quoted by the Fourth Council of Toledo together 
with the so-called Creed of Damasus. The clauses 
quoted were 4, 20, 21, 22, 28, 29, 31, 33, 35, 36, 37, 
(39), 40, so that it is evident that the Spanish theo- 
lo^ans had the whole text before them. 

We can also trace quotations with great prob- 
ability in the sermons of Cfesarius of Arles, the 
great preacher of the 6th cent. (1*543), as has been 
proved beyond question by Morin. ^ 

Any doubts which may "be felt about the author- 
ship of the pseudo- Angustinian sermon 244 do not 
afiect the general argument. Morin pointed out 
that the Creed reproduces both the qualities and 
the literary defects of Cu\sarins. In his recent 
lectures at Oxford he was disposed to put the date 
later.® 

The proof is not yet forthcoming that the 
Quicunqtie belongs to the time of Caisarius, if it is 
not from his pen. The argument of Waterland, 

1 Of. A. E. Burn, The Mcem Creed, London, 1909, p. 40 ff. 

2 *Lo Symbole de S. Athanase efc son premier tdmoin : Saint 
C^saired’ Arles,’ in Revue henddictine, xviii. (1900) 337 ff. 

^JThSt, Jan. 1911, p. 161. His criticism of ail current 
theories, including his own, is too sweeping, hut deserves most 
careful study. 
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that it belongs to Apollinarian times, still carries 
much weight. The fact remains that the illustra- 
tion from the constitution of man’s, nature in danse 
35, though it had been used freely by St. , Angns- 
tine, as before him ' by St. Ambrose, was misused 
by the, Entychians, who , pleaded for ,one nature in 
Christ, as soul and body make one nature in man. 
After the rise of, their heresy. Catholic writers 
shrank from using it, but there is no hint that the 
author of the Quicunque feared such doctrine, since 
he could easily have inserted teaching that Christ 
is consubstantial with us in the one nature as He 
is consubstantial with the Father in the other. 
Such phrases had been used in Gaul by Cassian 
before the rise of Eutychianism, and so were ready 
to hand. 

Waterland points out that the Unity of Christ’s 
Person is taught, but not as if it were endangered 
by Nestorian error. * There is not a word of the 
Mother of God, or of one Son only, in opposition 
to two Sons, or of God’s being born, suffering, 
dying — the kind of expressions of which the Creeds 
are full after Nestorius’s times, and after the Coun- 
cil of Ephesus.’^ Indeed, the parallels to clauses 
32-35 in Vincentius and Faustus are, as it were, 
sharpened by subtle turns of phrase, just as we 
find Alcuin' and Paulinus of A<iuileia sharpening 
by slight changes their quotations from the Qu%- 
mnque, against the revived Nestorianism of the 
Adoptianists of the 8th century. 

Moreover, there is a new line of argument which 
was not open to Waterland. In the recently dis- 
covered writings of Priscillian we have trustworthy 
evidence of a heresy which spread from Spain to 
Gaul in the beginning of the 5th cent., and which 
called for close vigilance and reasoned arguments 
from Church teachers to counteract it. The 
Fide of Bacchiarius is the apology of a monk who 
came from Spain into Gaul at tnat time, and was 
closely examined by the Galliean bishops as to his 
faith, and it is a significant fact that it has been 
preserved only in the Ambrosian MS of the Qui- 
cunque, The heresy of Priscillian was both 
Sabellian and Apollinarian. He confused the 
Persons of the Trinity, and denied that the Lord 
had a human soul, as the following passages may 
suffice to prove. In his Blessing omr the Faithful 
he writes : 

‘For thou art God who ... art believed as one God, invisible 
in the Father, visible in. the Son, and art found as Holy Spirit 
united in the work of both‘ ;2 and * Finally our God assuming 
flesh, assigning to Himself the foim of God and Man, that is, of 
Divine soul and human flesh ’ . . . 3 

When language so inaccurate was vehemently 
put forward as Catholic teaching, there was need 
of a summary of Catholic belief on the Trinity and 
the Incarnation, which should lay due stress on the 
responsibility of the intellect in matters of faith, 
and at the same time do justice to the moral 
aspect of these problems, and prove that faith 
worketh by love, that only they that have done 
good shall go into life eternal. The Quicunque 
exactly meets these requirements. May it not 
have been written for the purpose?^ 

This suggestion of the present writer has been 
warmly accepted by Kiinstle,® who has made a 
special study of Spanish canons and treatises 
against Priscillianism, though he vitiates the argu- 
ment by assuming that all such writings against 
Priscillian must have a Spanish origin — for which 
there is no proof. 

From the time of Antelmi the parallels in the 
Commonitorium of Vincentius of L<§rins have been 
held to prove his acquaintance with the Quicunque^ 
if not his authorship, which seemed probable to 

1 CHtical Bistory, p. 149. 

2 Ed. Schepss, Vienna, 1889, p. 103. 

SJ&., Vi. §99. 

4 Of. A. E. Burn, I'ln^rod,, to the Creeds, p. 144. 

® AntiprisHUiana, p. 222. 
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Ommanney ( 1 897)' as to^ Antelmi , { 1693). Perhaps 
it is. 'rash to attempt to discover the author. Cer- 
tainly, Waterland’s quotation ■ from the . funeral 
sermon which Hilary of, Arles .preached after the 
death ' of, Honoratus, his' predecessor, botli in the 
See of Arles and in the Abbey of Lerins, if it 
suggests acquaintance with the Qidctmque, sug- 
gests also that Honoratus, rather than Hilary, 
.was the author : 

* A daily witness wast thou, moreover, in thy most sincere 
discourses of the confession of Father, So.n, and Holy' Spirit : 
nor surely has any one treated so emphatically, so clearly, of the 
Trinity of the Godhead, since thou didst distinguish the Persons 
therein and yet didst associate them in eternity and majestv of 
glory * (Vita 

With this we may compare a quotation from a 
■■sermon on .the same ' lines by Faustus, .who, like 
Hilary, had been a loyal disciple of Honoratus : 

‘Therefore, beloved, that we may gain that which he has 
obtained, let us first follow that which he taught : and, first of 
all, let us hold the right faith : let us believe Father and Son 
and Holy Ghost (to be) one God. For, where there is unity, 
there cannot be inequality : and, since the Son, because He is 
God, is perfect, complete, and full, that fullness certainly cannot 
be described as “ less ” * (in Depositione S. Bonorati), 

Whatever may be thought about the praise here 
given to Honoratus as a teacher on the very lines 
of the Quicunque, there can be no question as to 
the ability and earnestness of the community 
which he had gathered round him during the years 
A.D, 420-430. In their happy island-home was 
focused all that the Galilean G.iiurch could show of 
learning and piety. Their age contrasts favour- 
ably with the following century, when Csesarius 
represents the last hope of the ancient culture, 
and when the rising tide of barbarism was about 
to sweep away all its landmarks — a century in 
which the composition of the Quicunque would 
seem to be incredible. 

The arguments of Brewer, that the Quicunque is a work of 
St. Ambrose- have not received any measure of support, and do 
not seem to be based., on any fresh evidence ; but they certainly 
strengthen the argument for a 6th cent, date* by proving, far 
more conclusively than any one has hitherto discovered, that 
St. Ambrose, no less than St. Augustine, came close to the very 
language of the Greed. 

The early history of the Creed is, however, of 
less importance than the history of its use. The 
revived interest in Church music, which was 
fostered in the schools of Charles the Great, led to 
its use as a Canticle, Abbot Angilbert of St. 
Biquier (c. 814) records that it was sung in pro- 
cession on Rogation Days, and before long it was 
so sung in the Office of Prime. But such was nob 
the only use made of it, or, indeed, the most 
primitive, since the extremely interesting preface 
to the (so-called) Oratoriaii Commentary, possibly 
from the pen of Theoduif of Orleans, speaks of its 
use by clergy as a manual of Christian teaching, 
which reminds us of the Canon of Autun as well 
as of the use made of it by Csesarius. Address- 
ing a Synod, the writer says that he has carried 
out their instructions ‘to provide an exposition 
of this work on the Faith, which is up and down 
recited in our churches and continually made the 
subject of meditation by our priests.’ Similar 
use is directed in the 9th cent, by many prominent 
teachers — Hayto of Basel, Anskar of Bremen, and 
Hincmar of Bheims. 

In the Middle Ages the use at Prime spread 
everywhere, and recent researches have proved 
that the whole service of Matins, including Lands, 
Prime, and Terce, was most popular in England as 
a preparation for the Mass. William Langland, 
in ‘Piers the Plowman,’ at the end of the 14th 
cent., writes of the duty of all classes to cease 
from work on Sundays, ‘God’s service to hear. 
Both Matins and Mass.’ But the fact remains 
that comparatively few of the people understood 
Latin, aitiiough the devout layman of the upper 
classes who could afibx'd to possess a breviary 
would, of course, be able to read and follow it in 
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tlie Office. There are several early translations 
into the verjuunilar, at one time Korman French, 
at another Old Eu-lish ; but there is no evidence 
of any wide-sia’cad acquaintance with it in such 
traiir.iatio»iH. in the First Prayer Book of Edward 
VI. the Ihiyhsii Keformcrs directed that the 
Atlianashiii Creed should be ‘sung or said’ after 
the Beriodictus, at the greater Feasts. In the 
Second Prayer Book the number of Feasts was 
increased at which the use of it was obligatory, 
and only in 16G2 was it substituted for the Apostles’ 
Creed, which had hitherto followed it. 

In the controversy of the present day no amended 
translation is likely to bring peace, such as the 
translation put forward by tlie Archbishop of Can- 
terbury’s Coouiiittee. The real crux lies in the 
difficulty which is felt about using the Avarning 
clauses in a mixed congregation on days when it 
is impossiide to preach an explanatory sermon. A 
relaxation of the rule, such as permission to use it 
at the first evensong of the Festivals of Christmas, 
Easter, and Wliitslinday (when the clergy, and 
presumably the instructed faithful, could well make 
it, as til e "author of the Oratorian Commentary 
suggests, ‘a subject of meditation’), would meet 
the difficulties of wounded consciences on both 
sides. The Roman Catholic Church uses it still in 
Prime, chiefly in Advent and Lent. The Eastern 
Churcli has only put it in an Appendix to the 
Hour Offices, without any directions for use. 

Conclusion . — Looking back over the history of 
the three great Creeds, one is amazed at the com- 
parative simplicity of the great truths thus singled 
out by the common sense of the Church, through 
the centuries, as of primary importance. We are 
not concerned with the credibility of miracles as 
such, only with the evidence that the first wit- 
nesses believed that Christ rose from the dead and 
sent down His Spirit. The earliest forms of Creed 
present an Historic Faith which summed up their 
gratitude for the mystery at last revealed through 
the Spirit to the Church, with the assurance of 
■forgiveness of sins and resurrection to a better 
life. The theological terms of the Nicene and 
Athanasian Creeds do not bring in metaphysics of 
set purpose, or condemn the Church to wander in 

barren wilderness of controversy. Athanasius 
himself did not invent or suggest the use of the 
phrase * of one substance.'* He was moulded by it. 
He found in it a bulwark of the ancient belief 
that the Son was one with the Father (Jn 10^°) 
and to be \vorshxpped with Him. He had no word 
for ‘Person.’ It was reserved for the genius of 
Augustine to make that term current coin, even 
though he shrank from the boldness of ins thouglxt. 
Let us note that it was on psychological rather 
than metaphysical lines that ho approached the 
problem, led on bjy deep musing on the mystery of 
his own personality to speculation on the deeper 
mystery of Divine Personality. And in the first 
part of the Quicunqtte^ whether the author owed 
little or much to Augustine, it is by the measure 
of such musings that it must be valued. The very 
bravery of the antitheses ranging through the 
great series of Divine attributes— uncreated, in- 
finite, eternal, almighty— shadows forth the truth 
of the equal glory and co-eternal majesty, and 
excludes every rationalistic explanation— Sabel- 
lian, Arian, or Piiscillianist. But this is definitely 
the Creed of the Church teacher, face to face witn 
errors which are common to the human mind in 
every age and everywliere. In the hour of death 
the words of the ancient Baptismal Greed suffice 
as ‘ an anchor of the soul . . . entering into that 
which is within the veil’ (He 
See also Confessions. 
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CREED (Egyptian).— In seeking to arrive at 
a conception of the Egyptian creed, we are met 
by the fact that, generally speaking, the Egyptian 
never attempted to formulate or define a body of 
doctrine with regard to the multitude of gods 
worshipped in Ms land. This absence of any 
systematic theology is due mainly to the pre- 
valence of the idea of the local god. The Egyptian 
State rose out of a number of smaH independent 
tribes, and, even after the nnifi cation 
dom at the beginning ot the Dynastic period, the 
original subdivisions still existed in the shape of 
the ‘ nomes ’ or provinces, roughly 42 in number, 
into w'liieh the land was divided. Each original 
tribe possessed its owm local god, supreme in bis 
own district ; and these gods continued to be 
worshipped as separate divinities, though they 
%vere, m many cases, mere duplicates of those 
existing in other localities. The Egyptian never 
attempted to bring any unity out of this confused 
mass of deities, to reduce to order the conceptions 
held with regard to them, or to discard their in- 
consistencies and contradictions. If, as frequently 
happened, one local god came to be acknow- 
ledged in another locality, his new worshippers 
simply took over his old titles and myths, regard- 
less of the fact that thus thej^ sometimes duplicated 
the legends of their own local god, and sometimes 
introduced contradictions to them. The extra- 
ordinary confusion of ideas thus produced is 
apparent everywhere, and can perhaps be seen 
most clearly in tlie different strata of beliefs with 
regard to tlie life after death which lay side by 
side in the Egyptian mind, apparently without its 
ever being perceived that they were inconsistent 
with one another, or at least wdthont any attempt 
being made to remove their contradictions and to 
arrive at a coherent system of belief. 

This statement has to be qualified to some 
extent by the fact that, at certain periods of 
Egyptian history, particular gods did rise to much 
more than merely local supremacy, and attained a 
more or less general acknowledgment. Thus from 
the time of the Vtli dynasty the solar god JRa, who 
was looked upon as the founder of the reigning 
house, rose into prominence, and from that time 
onwards secured fairly general acknowledgment, 
the local gods being frequently identified with 
him. In the XVIIItli dynasty, again, Amen, the 
local god of Thebes, rose, with the rise of the 
Theban princes, to a position of supremacy which 
was not lost till far on in the decline of the Empire. 
And the worship of Osiris, the god of the dead and 
of the resurrection— probably one of the very oldest 
of Egyptian cults— was always more or less general, 
though lie, too, had his local supremacy. In spite, 
however, of these exceptions, the local gods still 
continued to be worshipped side by side with the 
deity whose cult was for the time prevalent, and 
their myths were still accepted, regardless of the 
fact that they might be either identical with, or 
contradictory to, those of their brother god. It is 
evident, therefore, that we cannot expect to find 
any single and definite summary of doctrine which 
can be called the Egyptian ‘ creed.’ All that can 
be done is to summarize the beliefs most generally 
accepted on certain aspects of religion. 

1, Beliefs with regard to the Creation and the 
cosmic gods. — Various attempts were made to 
arrive at something like a systematic idea of the 
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cosmic gods and their relationship to the Creation. 
The most complete and popular of these was due 
to the priestly college of An, or Heliopolis (the 
Biblical On). The priests of the stin-god at this 
town — 'from the most ancient times the most noted 
tlieoiogical centre of Egypt— elaborated at a very 
early period a scheme of the relationship of the 
various members of the cycle of cosmic gods to one 
another and to the universe, and their doctrine of 
the great Heliopolitan mnead gives us what was 
perhaps the prevailing belief in the land, though it 
was held with various modifications in difterent 
localities. In their scheme there existed in the 
beginning a primordial liquid element, the Nun or 
Nu, from which there emerged the sun-god Ba- 
Tum. Ea-Tum begat of himself, and produced 
the male and female divinities Shu and Tefnut, 
who maybe regarded as r^resenting air (or the 
firmament) and moisture. From Shu and Tefnut, 
or perhaps by a fresh procession from Ka, came 
Seb and Nut, the earth and the starry heaven, and 
from Seb and Nut came the two further pairs of 
gods, Osiris and Isis (the Nile and the fruitful 
ground [?]), and Set and Nephthys (the barren desert 
land and its animal life [?]). The Creation reached 
its present form by the interposition of Shu, the 
air-god, who came between Seb and Nut, the earth 
and the heavens, as they were locked in embrace, 
and lifted up Nufc, who since his interposition 
stands arched over Seb, her hands and feet touching 
the earth at the cardinal points, and her body 
adorned with the stars. 

The Heliopolitan ennead must have been formu- 
lated at a very early period of Egyptian history, 
for in the Pyramid texts the list of the nine gods 
is given as above. The popularity of this scheme 
gave rise to various imitations of it, and other 
towns and districts formed enneads of their own, 
sometimes displacing one of the nine gods of Helio- 
polis to make room for their own local god, some- 
times adding him to the nine, careless of the fact 
that thus their ennead contained ten divinities. 
Even as thus modified to suit local preferences, 
however, the Heliopolitan scheme did not meet 
with universal acceptance, and side by side with 
its doctrine of creation there existed other beliefs 
quite inconsistent with it. At Memphis the fabri- 
cation of the world was attributed to Ptah, who 
carved the earth like a statue ; at Elephantine to 
Khnum, who fashioned the world-egg like a potter 
working with his wheel j and at Sais to Neith, 
who wove the universe as a weaver weaves a piece 
of cloth. In the Creation-story preserved in the 
famous legend of the destruction of mankind, the 
heavens are represented, not by the woman-goddess 
Nut, but by the celestial cow, across whose body 
the sun-god journeys in his barque. It is probable 
that this attempt at a scientific grouping of the 
gods and explanation of the Creation was not so 
much a popular doctrine as a cherished possession of 
the various priestly colleges, who elaborated it and 
modified it to suit their local tastes and rivalries. 
See CosMOGois-y aot Cosmology (Egyp.). 

2. Beliefs with regard to immortality and the 
life after death, — In dealing with these, we come 
into touch with what probably makes the nearest 
approach to a universally accepted body of doctrine 
to which the Egyptians ever attained. The idea 
of immortality has been nowhere more tenaciously 
held than in ancient Egypt, and the documents 
relating to it have an overwhelming preponderance 
in the religious literature of the nation. The most 
accepted form of belief is that associated with the 
cycle of Osiris legends. Osiris appears in the 
Heliopolitan ennead, though in a comparatively 
subordinate position ; but as early as the period of 
the Pyramid texts he figures in a much more 
important role as the god of the dead and the 


source of immortal life, to the,, blessed dead. The 
details of his myth do not concern, us,; but,^briefiy, 
the doctrine of the, ■ Egyptian,, religion .taught , that; 
Osiris, a beneficent ,, god' and king,, 'after:, being 
slain by the treachery of Set his malevolent 
antithesis, was restored to life again, justified 
before the gods against the accusations of Set, and 
made god and judge in the under world. Already 
by the time of the Vth dynasty the idea had been 
conceived that the story of Osiris was repeated in 
the case of each Pharaoh, and the conception 
gradually filtered down, until it was held that 
every man who was possessed of the necessaiy 
knowledge might after death become an Osiris, lie 
restored to life, be justified before the gods, and 
enter into everlasting blessedness. Practically the 
Egyptian believed, from the earliest historical 
period, that, because Osiris died and rose again, 
and after being justified entered into everlasting 
life, therefore those who believed in him would 
share the same destiny. Ch. cliv. of the Book of 
the Dead makes the definite assertion of parallelism 
between the god and his worshipper : 

* Homage to thee, O my divine father Osiris I Thou hast thy 
body with thy membera. Thou didst not decay — thou didst 
not become corruption. I shall not decay . . . and I shall not 
see corruption ... I shall have my being, I shall live, I shall 
germinate, I shall wake up in peace.’ 

It is impossible to say whether or not the 
Egyptian believed that Osiris suffered death on 
his behalf ; certainly he believed that there was an 
essential connexion between the death and resur- 
rection of Osiris and his own immortality. This 
belief is held, with no essential variations, through- 
out the whole historic period. 

Definiteness ceases at once, however, when Ave 
pass from the fact of immortal life to the manner 
in which it is to be spent. Nowhere is the jumble 
of inconsistencies, wdiich seemingly never worried 
the Egyptian mind, more hopeless than here. The 
prominent beliefs regarding the state and the 
abode of the blessed dead are at least four in 
number, each quite distinct from, and quite in- 
consistent with, all the others. The oldest and 
most wide-spread belief was that after death the 
deceased leads a second life under much the same 
eonditions as those which ruled the first, dependent 
upon constant supplies of food and drink, and 
partaking in Ms new existence of joys similar to 
those of his former state. In this state the centre 
of the life after death is the tomb. Another very 
ancient idea places the abode of the dead in heaven, 
where they shine as stars in the firmament, and 
are privileged to take a place in the barque of the 
sun-god and to accomjiany him on Ms voyage 
through the heavens. A third conception assigns 
to the blessed dead a life of blissful labour and 
pleasure in the Egyptian Elysian Fields. The 
dead man flies up to heaven like a bird, or ascends 
a gigantic ladder, and, after passing through many 
difficulties, arrives at the Sehhet-Aaru^ or ‘Field 
of Bulrushes,’ where he spends his time in the 
same agricultural pursuits and field-sports which 
had occupied him on earth. 

Finally, another belief was that the souls of the 
departed dwell in the underworld through which 
the sun passes during the hours of the night — 
land that in the daytime is one of darkness and 
desolation. Only at night, as the sun in his barque 

asses through the twelve domains of the darkness, 

o the deceased experience something of joy and 
activity in the hour when he traverses the particular 
domain in which their lot is cast. Later the belief 
arose that the illuminated soul, if instructed in the 
proper formulse, might share the voyage of the 
god through the Dmjf, or under world, instead of 
merely being gladdened by a passing glimpse of 
Mm. These various views co-existed with the 
Osirian doctrine, though they are essentially quite 
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independent of it, and, indeed, can be accom- 
modated to it only with difficulty. The popularity 
of the last of them — the belief in the abo(fe in the 
D'mt, and tlie voyage of the sun-god there— was 
mainly conlined to the period of the XIXth and 
„ XXth dynasties. .■ ■ . 

3, Beliefs with regard to the nature and attri- 
butes of the gods.— Discarding all that is of merely 
local significance in regard to tiie various divinities, 
it is possible to arrive at a fairly clear idea of what 
the Egyptian believed concerning the nature of the 
gods. The material is mainly to be found in the 
various hymns extant, and especially in those 
addressed to Ka, to Amen-Ea, to Osiris, and to the 
Aten, the god whom Amenhoto IV. (Akhenaten) 
attempted to make sole god of Egypt. In most of 
these hymns we are met by a ^reat and almost 
meaningless accumulation of epithets which are 
applied indiflerently to various gods in the most 
bewildering fashion. Setting these aside as mere 
formalities, we generally find a residuum of evi- 
dence as to the nature of the god who is being 
addressed. Thus, from a fine hymn to Amen at 
Cairo, we have the following : 

* Sole form, producmg* all things, the one, the sole one, who 
creates all beings. All human heing-s have come from his eye, 
and the gods from the word of his mouth. He it is who makes 
pastures for the herds and fruit-trees for men ; who creates that 
whereby fish live in the river and the birds under the heavens. 
. . Amen is thus the creator and sustainer of being. Further, 
he is a god of mercy and justice, ‘ listening to the poor who is 
in distress, gentle of heart when one cries unto him ; deliverer 
of the timid man from the violent, judging the poor and the 
oppressed. . , . Lord of merc^ most loving, at whose coming 
men live. . . . Maker of beings, Creator of existences, Sovereign 
of life, health, and strength, chief of the gods. We worship thy 
spirit, who alone hast made us, , . . we give thee praise on 
account of thy mercy to us.’ 

Again, from a hymn to Ka in the papyrus of 
Hu-nefer, we have a remarkahly clear statement 
of the unity, the eternity, and the inscrutable 
nature of the god : 

‘ Thou art unknown, and no tongue is worthy to declare thy 
likeness ; only thou thyself. Thou art One. . . . Millions of 
years have gone over the world ; I cannot tell the number of 
those through which thou hast passed. Thou dost travel through 
unknown spaces requiring millions and hundreds of thousands 
of years. . , . This thou doest in one little moment of time.' 

Strangely enough, it is in the hymns to Osiris, 
otherwise * the most human of all the gods,’ that 
we find, on the whole, the most endless multiplica- 
tion of ceremonial epithets, and the greatest dearth 
of statement as to his nature and attributes. There 
are, of course, in the hymns and other portions of 
the Book of the Dead frequent references to his 
functions as the bestower of immortality, and 
prayers that the deceased might share in ever- 
lasting life j beyond that there is little that distin- 
guishes him from such gods as Amen and Ra. One 
of the best known of his hymns has the following : 

‘ The circle of the solar disk is under his orders ; winds, rivers, 
inundation, fruit-trees, as well as all the annual plants. . . . 
Every being invokes him, every man adores his beauties. De- 
lightful for m is his love ; his grace environs the heart.’ 

There is nothing here which might not he said 
of Ea, Amen, or any other of the great gods. 

By far the most remarkable statement of belief 
in Egyptian religious literature is to be found in 
the hymns addressed to the Aten, or vital power 
of the solar disk, the god of the heretic king 
Akhenaten (XVlIIth dynasty). These hymns, the 
composition of which has been ascribed to the king 
himself, express the elements of that belief in a 
sole god, invisible, spiritual, and universal, which 
Akhpaten endeavoured to make the national 
religion. The longer of the hymns has been 
frequently translated, and its teaching may he 
summarized as follows : 

To Aten is ascribed rule over the times of the day and the 
activities of men and animals. The strength in which men go 

u- labours comes from him, and all the blessings with 

which the creatures, even to the fishes in the river and the 
depths of the sea, are endowed are his gifts. He is confessed as 
the source of life, alike in man and in the smallest of created 
«{xistences. ^Thou Greatest conception in women, making the 


issue of mankind . . . the small bird in the egg, chirping within 
the shell, thou givest it its breath within the egg.' Aten is 
omnipresent, and is the universal god of all mankind, appoint- 
ing to men their different abodes, and their diversity of appear- 
ance and speech. ‘ In the Mils from Syria to Kush, and in the 
plain of Egypt, thou givest to every one his place, thou framest 
their lives, to every one his belongings, reckoning his length of 
days. ... As a divider thou dividest the strange peoples ’ (cf. Ac 
l7:i4-28). Further, Aten is the source of all fertility in the world, 
the maker of that Nile in heaven which brings rain for the out- 
landish folk, and of the Nile from the nether world which 
fertilizes Egypt. *Thou placest a Nile in heaven, that it may 
rain upon them. ... 0, Lord of Eternity, the Nile in heaven is 
for the strange people . . . the Nile that cometh from below 
the earth is for the land of Egypt, that it may nourish every 
field.’ Finally, he is the creator of the seasons and the maker of 
the far-off heaven for his own abode. The hymn closes with a 
notable declaration of personal relationship to God : ^ Thou art 
in my heart, there is none other that knoweth thee, save thy son 
Akhenaten. Thou hast made him wise in thy designs and thy 
might. . . . Thou hast raised them up for thy son, who came 
forth from thy limbs, the king living in Truth, the Iiord of the 
Two Lands, Nefer-kheperu-ra-ua-en-ra.* 

On the whole, while the hymn to Aten is im- 
measurably finer as a poetical composition than the 
hymns to the other gods, it can scarcely be said to 
present any very original thoughts, two points 
being excepted. All the statements about the 
creative and sustaining power of the Aten could be 
fairly matched in substance by phrases from hymns 
to Ea and Amen. The real distinctions of the 
poem are its acknowledgment of a god who is 
universal, whose providence and rule are not for 
Egypt alone, butior all lands; and its profession 
of a personal relationship of faith and inspiration 
between the royal psalmist and his divinity. 

Summing up, we find that, in his best presenta- 
tions of his faith, the Egyptian professed belief in 
[ a self-existent God who was the Creator and Pre- 
server of ail things, merciful and gentle, specially 
careful of the most helpless of His children, 
invisible and inscrutable, one alone, eternal, om- 
niscient, and omnipresent ; while the development 
of thought under Akhenaten gives the further 
conc^tions of His spirituality, His universality, 
and His personal relationship to His adorer. Ail 
this was overlaid and confused by the chaos of 
merely local aspects of divinity which forms the 
surface of Egyptian religion ; but still this was 
the nature of the God behind the gods of Egypt. 
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CREED (Jewish).— Articles of creed in the 
modem sense were unknown in the earlier period 
of the post-Biblical Judaism. No necessity had 
been felt to express man’s relation to God in other 
forms than those found in Dt 10^ and similar 
passages of the OT. The belief in God being 
based on the Biblical report of revelation to the 
patriarchs, and assuming the character of a postu- 
late, obedience to His law was considered a mere 
logical consequence. The simplicity of this system 
contrasts strangely with the elaborate array of 
articles of faith adopted in later centuries. It is 
therefore desirable to examine the factors that 
bridged the g^f. 

It was inevitable that Judaism should absorb a 
certain amount of the metaphysical speculations 
of the various Greek schools. The first outcome 
of this was Philo’s theology. In the concluding 
chapter of his treatise on the ‘Creation of the 
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World ^ {de, Opijicio Mundi, cli- Ixi.) he gives the 
result of his investigations in the form of the 
following five * lessons ’ taught by Moses : 

(1) God iias real existence ; (2) Ood is one ; (3) the world is 
created ; (4) the world is one ; (5) God’s providence embraces 
the world. ^ i . 

The early Jewish Rahbis, however, being con- 
cerned with the practice of the Law rather than 
with speculations, sought to check their propaga- 
tion among the people. 

‘The work of creation,’ the Mishna teaches, ‘should not be 
studied by a company of two, and the Chariot not even in 
solitude, unless the student be sagacious and capable of draw- 
ing the right conclusions * {Haglgd, ii. 1). 

The terms ‘ work of creation * and ^ Chariot * stand 
for metaphysics in general. In an additional note 
the Mislini. says explicitly that for Mm who in- 
qnires into 

‘what is above and below, what was heretofore and will be 
hereafter, or deals lightly with the glory of his Maker, it would 
be better for him never to have been bom,’ 

Moreover, Ben Sira (Sir 3^^**) ntters a solemn 
warning against the study of metaphysics, and 
several authorities of the Talmud (of the 4th cent. 
A.D,), commenting on the words both of the Mishna 
and of Ben Sira, make no other concession than that 
of allowing the communication of the * headings 
of the chapters’ to scholars of ripened wisdom 
{Hagigdf foL 13). We find, however, in the 
Mishna an attempt to formulate, in a negative 
way, something like a creed. 

‘ The following,* we read (Sank. x. 1), * have no part in the 
future happiness : he who asserts that the resurrection of the 
dead is not intunated in the Torah ; that the Torah is not of 
Divine origin ; and the heretic.’ 

The passage thus enjoins, by way of climax, the 
belief in retribution after death, revelation, and 
the existence of God ; and we shall see, later on, 
that the same passage was made the basis of real 
articles of creed. The authorities of the Talmud, 
however, proceeded in a different way. Instead 
of formally demanding theoretical belief, they 
selected from the moral code three of the most 
important prohibitions, viz. idolatry, incest, and 
murder, and laid down that death was to he chosen 
rather than transgression even under compulsion 
[SaTih. fol. 74). An enlarged list of laws was 
imposed upon mankind in general under the name 
of the * Seven Noachian Laws,’ forming the nucleus 
of a religious system. They comprised the 
command of jurisdiction, and tne prohibitions of 
blasphemy, idolatry, murder, incest, robbery, and 
the eating of flesh from a living animal {Sank, fol. 
56). A kind of creed in epigrammatic form is 
Hillel’s famous recommendation to the heathen 
who desired to learn the essence of Judaism in a 
moment : * What is hateful to thee, do not do to 
thy neighbour ’ (iS'AaSS. fol. 31). 

The first steps in the changing of this attitude 
were indirectly prompted by Muslim theologians, 
who created a speculative theology known by the 
name of Kalam, The Muhammadan criticism of 
the anthropomorphisms of the OT interfered with 
the Jewish antipathies to metaphjrsical research, 
and the struggle was carried right into the Jewish 
camp by the sect of the Karaites who, rejecting 
all Kahhinic tradition and attaching no value to 
the authority of Mishna and Talmud, took up the 
method of tne Mu'tazilite (dissenting) Kalam for 
their own needs. The consequence was that 
Eabbanite Jews were compelled to follow suit 
and to employ philosophic arguments for the 
defence of revealed religion. This marks the 
beginning of the religions philosophy of the Jews, 
and its oldest expounder was Sa'adya of Kayyum, 
who died in 942 at Sura, in Babylonia. In his 
work on ‘Creeds and Beliefs’ he set aside the 
warning of the Mishna against metaphysical 
speculation, on the plea that the Sages did not 
forbid honest reflexion {Amdndt^ ed. Landauer, 
p, 21). ' He was also the first to venture a defini- 


tion'' of the' idea of,, creed, * Faith, ’.he says, ‘is a 
notion arising in the soul with regard to a subject, 
the true nature of which has been recognized ’ 
{ih, 11). Wlmt he really means is conviction 
gained by one of the various processes of recogni- 
tion, such as personal perception, truthful evidence, 
and logical conclusion. As none of these applies 
to the tenets of the Jewish religion, he adds, as a 
fourth source, ‘reliable tradition based on revela- 
tion ’ — a phrase which marks the difference between 
the creed of Sabbanite Judaism on the one side, 
and Muhammadan as well as Karaite Kalam on 
the other. Beyond this first attempt, however, 
Sa'adya has specified no real articles of faith, em- 
plo3dng for the remainder of Ms theories the usual 
methods of the Mu*tazilite Kalam, which held 
sway among Jewish philosophers for two centuries 
afterwards. 

The heterodox colouring of the Kalam in the 
writings of the famous Arab philosopher Avicenna 
(Ibn Sina), in connexion with the criticism of 
Muslim theologians and the growing pretensions 
of the Karaites, gradually brought about a re- 
action in favour of a more decided accentuation 
of the tenets of Eabbanite Jewish religion. As 
its doctors, however, had little practice in formu- 
lating articles of creed, they again turned to the 
Arabs, who employed the term "aglda (plur. *aqaHd) 
for this purpose . The first Muslim who f ormmated 
articles of creed was the famous Abul-Laith Nasr 
of Samarkand (t 993), who laid down the tenets 
of his faith in a work entitled * A (Cod. Brit, 

Mus. Add. 19413), written in the form of a cate- 
chism. Of greater popularity, in fact the standard 
work on the subject, is the *Aqd'id of al-Kasafi 
(tll42), which, it is probable, served Jewish 
writers as a model for the formation of their 
articles of creeds. For it should be, noted that 
the first Jewish work which contained something 
approaching axioms of faith did not see the light 
tm that period. About 1140 the poet and philo- 
sopher Judah Hallevi of Castile composed his 
famous work cd-Khamri in defence of ‘ the despised 
faith.’ The book (which is written in Arabic) is 
based on a narrative dealing with the search of 
the king of the Khazars for the right belief. 
Being dissatisfied with the doctrines offered to 
him l^y a philosopher of the Avicenna type, a 
Christian scholastic, and a Muslim doctor of the 
Mff tazilite school, he finally asks a J ewish Rabbi 
for his creed. The last named, in contradistinction 
to his predecessors with their more or less specu- 
lative tneories, answers ; 

‘ I believe in the God of Abrabam, Isaac, and Israel, who led 
the children of Israel out of E^pt with signs and miracles . . . 
our belief is comprised in the Torah ’ (al-Khazari, p. 44). 

This formal confession is subsequently supple- 
mented by the following sentence : 

‘To this [prayer] the believer attaches the following articles 
of creed Caqd*i(i} which complete the Jewish belief, viz. (1) 
the recognition of God’s sovereignty, (2) His eternit 3 % (3) the 
providential care which He bestowed upon our forefathers, (4) 
that the Torah emanated from Him, and (5) that the proof of 
all this is found in the delivery from Egypt’ (^6. 1S4). 

From these words we conclude thafc the notion 
of articles of creed was familiar to Judah Hallevi, 
though he saw no necessity to formulate them for 
the benefit of Ms Jewish brethren. Sweeping 
away speculation of all kinds, he substitutes for it 
a priori belief, from which everything else follows 
as a necessary consequence {ib* 270). In order to 
show the contrast between his attitude and that of 
religious speculators, he reproduces in ten axioms 
the system of the Karaite Kalam (ib, 275-278). 
Judan Hallevi’s omission to condense the results 
of his investigations into a similar system is thus 
far quite consistent with- his views. A more 
definite attempt to formulate axioms of belief on 
Arab-Aristotelian lines was made by Abraham b. 
David of Toledo (1161) — ^the author of a work (like- 
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wise written in AraMc) wliicli bears the name al- 
^Aqida al-rafta (‘The Loffcy Creecr). The first 
part is purely specul.'ilive, but the second consists 
of six somewhat cnidely formed dogmas, viz. 

( 1 ) God’s existenon and Incoiporeality ; (2) His unity or 
onerit'ss ; Gl) His attri’ontes ; (4) llis rule of the universe ; (5) 
belief based on tradition and belief in prophecy ; ( 6 ) meta- 
phorical names of God, Divine Providence, and human free 
will. . 

This attempt was subsequently eclipsed by 
Abraham’s contemporary Moses Maimonides, who 
supplied what he considered to be a want, being, 
no doubt, urged to take this step by the continued 
attacks of Muslim theologians, as’ well as by his 
inborn love of systematizing. It is to him that 
Judaism owes the famous ‘Thirteen Articles of 
Creed,’ which both in abridged Hebrew prose and 
in verse were introduced into the Jewish prayer- 
book, and which enjoy an unbounded popularity 
among Jews all over the wmrld. It is doubtful, 
however, whether this was his aim. The Articles 
were originally composed in Arabic, and form part 
of his commentary on the Mishna Sank. x. 1 quoted 
above. A perusal of these Articles makes it clear 
that they were meant, in the first instance, as a 
protest against various Christian and Muhammadan 
statements: (1) that Biblical anthropomorphism 
was a departure from pure monotheism ; (2) that 
Moses’ prophetshlp was ecli]3sed by that of 
Muhammad ; (3) that the Babbis had altered the 
Torah ; (4) that the law of Moses had been abrogated 
by that of Muhammad ; and (5) that the Messiah 
was still expected. The Hebrew version of these 
Articles by Samuel b. Tibb5n (c. 1200) is attached 
to the ordmaiy editions of the Talmud. For the 
purposes of this sketch the following short abstract 
of the Articles must suffice : 

I. God exists, and is tbe cause of ail existing beings. 

II, God's unity is absolute, and is not to be compared with 
other units which are subject to division. 

HI. God is incorporeal and, therefore, exempt from any 
accidental attribute. The anthropomorphisticpassages 
in the Bible must be taken metaphorically. 

XV, God’s unity is without beginning. 

V. No other being besides God must be worshipped. This 
also holds good for angels, spheres, and elements. 

VI. Prophecy is a distinction granted to human beings of 
superior degree, whose souls enter into intimate 
connexion with the Creative intellect. 

VII. Moses is the father of all prophets both before and after 
him. He is distinguished from other prophets by 
four characteristics. ( 1 ) With no prophet did God 
hold direct intercourse as with Moses (Nu 128). ( 2 ) 
God did not appear to Moses in dreams, as to other 
prophets (v.S). ( 3 ) other prophets experienced in 
the hour of vision a weakening of their vital power, 
and a great fear (Dn lO®- 16 ), which was not the case 

« with Moses, (4) Other prophets were obliged to 
wait for revelations <2K 8is), whilst Moses was 
empowered to solicit them (Nu 98 , Lv 162). 

VIII. The Torah is of Divine origin : ‘ It is incumbent to 
believe that tbe whole of this law, as it is in our 
hands this day, is the Torah which was revealed to 
Moses. It is all Divine, which means that it reached 
him by what is metaphorically termed speech.* 

IX. This law will not be abrogated, nor will there be any 
other law of Divine origin. Nothing will be added 
to, or taken away from, it. 

Z. God knows the actions of all mankind. 

XI. God rewards those who obey the Law, and punishes its 
transgressors. 

XII. The Messiah will arrive without fail, no matter how 
long he tarry. 

XIII. Resurrection of the dead. 

It can easily be seen that these thirteen Articles 
consist of three groups, viz. I.-V., VI.~IX. , X.-XIII. , 
reducing the whole system to the three funda- 
mental principles of belief in God, Kevelation, and 
Retribution after death. This reduction was, 
indeed, carried out and proved by Joseph Albo 
(first half of loth cent.) in his work on ‘Funda- 
mental Principles’ (Iiitrod. and pt. i. ch. 4). It is 
impossible that Maimonides should not have been 
aware of this, but the anti-Muhammadan as well 
as anti-Christian tendencies of several of the 
paragraphs cannot be mistaken. The anonymous 
redeictor of the most popular recension of these 


Articles for liturgical purposes prefaced each 
paragraph with the words ‘I believe with perfect 
faith ’—words wiiich are absent from Maimonides’ 
originaL It was Samuel b. Tibbon who placed 
; the word ( ‘ to believe ’) at the head of several 

articles. Of the diverse attempts to reproduce 
these articles in poetic form the most popular is 
the Yigdal hymn by an unknown (but probably 
Spanish) author.^ Those who followed Maimonides, 
■writing on the same subject, as Hisclai Crescas 
(t 1410) and Isaac Abravanel (1437-1508), have 
added nothing new, and need not, therefore, be 
further considered. 

There now remains a word to be said on the 
tenets of the creed of the Karaites. By rejecting 
the Babbmie method of interpreting the Bible, 
they avoided the Muhammadan charge of having 
altered the Torah, and, being disciples of the 
Mn’tazilite school, they were under no suspicion 
regarding their conception of Biblical anthropo- 
morphisms. They had, however, to defend their 
belief in (1) the prophetship of Moses and the other 
prophets ; (2) the validity of the Torah, and their 
own interpretation of it ; and (3) the arrival of the 
Messiah. Now the ten axioms reproduced by 
Judah Hallevi (see above) touch only the meta- 
physical side of the question, and it was left to 
others to supply the religious element. Judah b. 

I Elijah Hadassi (1149) was the first to attempt this 
by grouping the Karaite laws round the Dec^ogue, 
Kaleb Afendopulo, who (in 1497) wrote an in- 
troduction to Hadassf s work, extracted from it 
the following ten Articles : 

I. God is the creator of all creatures. 

II. He is one and eternal. 

III. Every [other] existing being is created. 

IV. God sent Moses and ail other prophets mentioned in the 

Bible. 

V. The law of Moses is true, 

VI. Believers must have knowledge of the Torah and its 

interpretation. 

VII. The Sanctuary [at Jerusalem] is the palace of the Most 

High Ring. 

VIII. The resurrection of the dead [will take place] at the 

time of the arrival of the Messiah. 

IX. There will be a final judgment. 

X. Just retribution. 

In view of the close relationship between the para- 
graphs I.-III., IV.-VIIL, IX.-X., the artificiality 
of the number ten is conspicuous. Israel Haddayyiln 
of Alexandria, who (in 1257) composed a digest of 
the Karaite laws, condensed the Articles into the 
following six: (1) God* (2) the messengership of 
Moses; (3) the other prophets; (4) the Torah 
revealed through Moses; (5) Jerusalem; and (6) 
the day of judgment. 

Literature.— -Sa'adya b. Yusuf Al-FayyumI, Kitab ah 
Amdnat wa’hl’tiqdddty ed. S. Landauer, Leyden, 1881 ; Judah 
Hallgvi, Kitab al-Khazari^ tr. from Arab, with an Introd. by 
Harbwig Hirschfeld, London, 1905 ; E. Pocock, P<yrta Mosis s. 
dissertaiiones aliquot a R. Mose Maimmide^ Oxford, 1C55, pp. 
133-180 ; Josef Albo, Refer Ikkarim . . . (ed. W. and L. Schle- 
singer, with Introd. by L. Schlesinger), Frankfort a. M., 1844 ; 
Judah b. Elijah Hadassi, Eshkol Hahkbfer^ etc. (Hebrew), Eu- 
patoria, 1836 ; A. Neubauer, Aus der Petersburger Bibliothek, 
etc., Leipzig, 1866; S[ebastian] Munster, Tredecim artieuli fidei 
Judcetmim, Worms, 1529 ; J. B. Carpzov, n'lirp nuDi? 
Leipzig, 1661 ; J. Lindsay, The Jews* Catechism,^ containing 
th^ Thirteen Articles, London, 1825; Abraham b. David 
Halevi, Das Buck Emunah Ramah Oder der erhahene Glaube, 
tr. into Germ, and ed. by Simson Weil, Frankfort a. M., 1852 ; 
J. Guttmann, Die ReligionsphilosopMe des Abr, ibn Baud aus 
Toledo, Gottingen, 1879; E. G. Hirsch and K. Kohler, 

* Articles of Faith,* in i/JS' ii. 148-152. 

Hartwig Hirschfeld. 

CREED (Muhammadan). — ^The Muhammadan 
creed or profession of faith {Jcalimat al-shahada, 
or, shortly, kalima) is the well-known formula, * I 
testify that there is no god but God, and I testify 
that Muhammad is the apostle of God.’ It is one 
of the articles ('a^a’i^?) of faith {'hnan), and also 
one of the ‘ five pillars ’ of practical religion {din; 

1 Accsording to Luzzatto (Mebo, Leghorn, 1856, p. 18) and 
Znnz {Literaturgesch. der synagog. Poesie, Berlin, 1865, p. 507), 
this hymn was completed in 1404 by Daniel ben Judah Dayyan 
of Rome? 
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see Islam). The creed as a whole is nofe formulated 
ill the Qur’an ; hut the first article is enunciated 
in ^iira cxii. : ' Say, " He is One God ; God the 
Eternal ; He hegetteth not, nor is begotten, nor 
is there one like unto Him.”’ The creed, how- 
ever, occurs in a tradition of ’Omar, the second 
khalif, who related that the Prophet, on being 
asked to define Islam, said ; ' Islam is that thou 
bear witness that there is no god but God and that 
Muhammad is His messenger ; and be steadfast in 
prayer, and charitable ; and fast during the month 
of llamadan ; and make the pilgrimage to the 
Ka'baif itis in thy power’ \M%shkWb al-Masahih^ 
tr. Matthews, Calcutta, 1810, I. i. 1). According 
to the Blmrlh al-Wiqdya (op. Hughes, DJ, 
‘Creed’), the kalima is to be recited by every 
Muslim aloud and correctly, with full comprehen- 
sion of its meaning and belief in his heart, at least 
once in his lifetime, and to be always professed 
without hesitation until his death. 

Stanley Lane-Poolk 

CREED (Parsi). — i. According to xxx. 2, 
man must make a choice between the two ‘ creeds ’ 
or ‘confessions’ [dvarend]. In the beginning the 
Holy Spirit said of himself and of his spiritual 
antagonist that their ‘ confessions ’ {varand) did 
not agree { Yas. xlv. 2). The word translated ‘ con- 
fessions ’ implies a choice, and the corresponding 
verb is used in the middle voice with fra- as a 
technical term to express the profession of a 
religion, especially of the Mazdayasnian faith ; 
fravaretar, ‘confessor,’ frarardne, ‘I make my 
rofession of faith,’ etc. Although from the very 
eginning Zarathushtrian Mazdaism thus meant a 
sharp contrast with surrounding worship and 

E ractice (cf. Vend. xix. 6 : Zarathushtra’s mother 
ad invoked the Ahra Mainyu), TiQith.m: prosely- 
tizing aims nor doctrinal discussions produced a 
creed in the same sense as in Christianity. The 
Zarathushtrian reform was of a moral, economic, 
and ritual kind, rather than intellectual. But the 
Avesta contains several formnlse, used on different 
occasions, e.y. in putting on the sacred cord, on 
rising in the morning, in the nydywhes and other 
prayers, etc. These formulse sum up the most 
peculiar tenets and practices of the Parsi religion. 
It may be that some of them originated dnring the 
Sasanian restoration, owing to the need of briefly 
distinguishing their own faith from Christianity 
and other rivals. We shall mention only the most 
important formnlfc. In the post-Avestan time 
the Parsis who settled in India were required to 
present a summary of their beliefs and sacred 
customs to Indian rulers. 

2. In its shortest form the Fravardne {Yas, 
xi. 16, xii. 1, xxvii. 12; Yf. xiii. 89, etc.) contains 
four points : Fravardne Mazdayasno, Zaratlmsh- 
trishi Vlda&Wi Ahuratkaesho ; ‘ i profess myself a 
Mazda- worshipper, a Zarathushtrian, an anti-devil 
(enemy of the demons), a servant (or proclaimer) 
of the "Lord.’ That is, the believer declares himself 
(1) a monotheist ; (2) a member of a historically 
founded religion ; (3) a dualist. Or, to put it 
differently, (1) the revealed God is Ahura Mazda; 
(2) the reveal er is Zaratliushtra ; (3) the peculiar 
higher form of life instituted by the reyealer as 
the due service of God consists iii the fight against 
the demons. Those points are co-ordinated in a 
way characteristic of revealed or founded religion 
(cf. Transactions of the Srd Int. Congr, for the 
Hist, of Bel., Oxford, 1908, ii. 403 ff.). (4) The 
last word seems to sum up comprehensively the 
whole faith, yasno designating more particularly 
the Divine worship, and tJmesho designating the 
doctrines and tenets of religion in general. Addi- 
tions are sometimes made to the Fravardne \ 
homage to the genii of the gdhs (hours, watches), 
of the days, of the months, of the seasons, of the 


years (Introd. to the Yasna; Yas. xi. 16, xxiii. 5 ; 
esp. in the five gdhs recited at the live liours o! 
prayer of the day and contained in the Khordah 
Avesta [the book of prayer], etc.); or — a more 
autiientie addition — homage to the Amesha-Speii- 
tas {Yas. xii. i), or other amplifications, A still 
shorter form {Yas. xii. 8) runs thus: ‘I profess 
myself a Mazda-worsliipper, a Zarathushtrian, 
having made both my avowal and my profession 
(of faith).’ Another short formula in Palilavi 
runs : ‘ I declare my adherence to the Mazda- 
worsliipping religion, and renouncement of all evil 
beings and things’ (E. S. Dadabhai Bhariiciia, 
Khorda-avestd-arthah, Bombay, 1906, p. 2). 

3. A more explicit creed is formed by the Has 
xii. and xiii. of the Yasna, designated, according 
to Anquetii Duperron, by the Parsis as Fraoreti, 
‘confession,’ ‘creed,’ and called after the opening 
words Frastuye, ‘I praise’ {Yas. xi. 17-xii. 7), 
and Astuye, ‘I avow’ {Yas. xii. 8-xiii., as divided 
by Darmesteter). Astuye, with the shortest Fra- 
vardne, belongs, e.g., to the prayer of the investiture 
with the kosti. Frastuye is placed at the head of 
each Yasht and of each Patet, and it occurs in a 
shorter and in a longer — evidently more original — 
form, which contains elements of really ancient 
aspect. It begins with the usual Avestan triad: 
‘ I avow good thoughts, good words, good actions.’ 
In the course of the confession, cattle- stealing and 
destruction of the villages of the Mazdayasniaiis 
are abjured; folk and cattle ought to live in 
peace. All communion with demons and their crew, 
with sorcerers and their crew, and with all kinds 
of adversaries and devilish, treacherous persons, 
is abjured. As Zaratliushtra abjured the devils 
in his colloquies with Ahura Mazda, so the Mazda- 
yasnian and Zaratlinshtrian gives up communion 
with them. In addition to the predominating 
fight against the devils, and in particular against 
savage disturbance of the regular cattle-breeding 
village-life (‘ the Mazda- worshipping religion sup- 
presses battles and lays down arms’), two other 
features of this creed deserve attention : {a) the 
importance of tradition ; this creed has been pro- 
fessed J>y the waters, by the plants, by the cattle, 
by the Creator, by the first man, by Zarathashtra, 
by Vishtaspa, by Frashaoshtra and Jamaspa, by 
all the Saoshyants ; {h) the excellence of inter- 
marriage between the nearest relations, r^udiated 
and interpreted in a different sense by later Farsiism. 
The xvaePmdatha, or next-of-kin-marriage, is also 
exalted by the A 

t Anquetii Duperron describes the ceremonies 
e undertaken by an unbeliever desiring to join 
the Parsi faith. The Parsi creed belonging to that 
ritual and included by Spiegel in the Khordah 
Avesta is evidently much later than the Avestan 
formuloe. It runs : ‘ The good, pious, right religion, 
which the Lord of the created beings has sent, is 
the one brought by Zartusht. The religion is the 
religion of Zartuslit, the religion of Orniazcl, given 
to Zartusht.’ The reception of an outsider into 
the Parsi communion is, in fact, nowadays almost 
an unheard-of thing; such requests have been 
rejected lately. 

5. The Mazdayasnian who confesses his sins and 
seeks absolution is, of course, in quite a diilerent 
position from a proselyte not belonging to the 
sacred blood. The explicit formuke of penance, 
PatBts, give a good idea of what was considered by 
later Mazdaism to be essential to the Parsi practice 
and faith. In the so-called Iranian Patet, after 
having enumerated at length the sins and wicked- 
nesses repented of, and having referred to the fact 
1 Translated by Spiegel, Av. iBenetzt, Leipzig, 1852-63, iii. 
219 and Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta^ Paris, 1892-03, iii. 
167 ff. ; ed, de Hai-Iez, Manuel de Pehlevi, Paris, 1880, p. 144 ff. 
Tbe Pazand Patets (ct West, GIrP ii. 109 f.) are now accessible 
ia Aiitia's Pdzend Teosts, Bombay, 1909, pp. 118-152. 
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that the same faitli had been professed by the men 
of the holy tradition, mentioned in the F?'astum, 
and hy Adarhad Mahraspand {4th cent. A.D.), the 
belleyer proclaims that neither happiness nor a 
longer life, power nor wealth, nor even the penalty 
id death, can sei)arate him from the right religion, 
because he dreads hell and liopes for paradise. 

6. On the arrival of the emigrating Farsis at 
Sanjan in A.D. 716, they presented to the Indian 
rinee of Gujarat a list of sixteen Uolcas^ composed 
y the most learned of their dasturs, and containing 
the principal rules and tenets of their religion, 
selected and stated in a way fitted to conciliate 
the ruler, without denying or concealing the real 
content of Mazdaism. The points were as follows : 
(1) the adoration of Ahura Mazda, of the Sun, and 
of the five elements ; (2) silence during the hath, 
in reciting prayers, in presenting offerings to the 
fire, and in eating ; (3) the use of incense, per- 
fumes, and flowers in religious ceremonies ; (4) the 
honour accorded to the cow ; (5) the use of the 
sacred shirt, string, and cap ; (6) singing and 
music at weddings; (7) the adornments and per- 
fumes of ladies ; (8) the precepts of generosity in 


giving alms, and of digging tanks and wells ; (9) 
the precept to extend one’s sympathies to all male 
and female beings ; (10) the ablutions ydtli gomuira 
(euphemistically called ‘one of the products of the 
cow ’) ; (11) the wearing of the sacred cord in pray- 
ing and in eating; (12) the sacred fire fed with 
incense; (13) the five devotions every day; (14) 
conjugal fidelity and purity; (15) the annual cere- 
monies in honour of the forefathers ; (16) the pre- 
cautions to be observed by women after child-birth 
and during menstruation. There exist different 
versions in Gujarati and Sanskrit. 

LrrBRATDEB,— D. Menant, ‘ Les Farsis/ JBihl. W&tvdes 4u 
Musie Guimet, vii., Paris, 1898 ; Dosabhai Framji Karaka, 
Hist, of the ParsiSfl^ndonflBM. 

Nathan SoDEEBLOM. 

CREEK INDIANS.—See MusKHoaEANS. 

CREMATION.— See Death and Disposal op 
THE Dead. 

CRESCENT.— See Symbols. 

CRETE.— See .®GEAN Religion. 
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Primitive (J. A. MaoCulloch), p. 248. 

Assyro-Babylonian (T. G. Pinches), p. 257. 

Buddhist (T. W. Rhys Davids), p. 260. 

Celtic (E. Anwyl), p. 261. 

Chinese (W. Gilbeet Walshe), p. 269. 

Christian.— See Ceiminology, Rewaeds. 

Egyptian (E. Ll. Geipfith), p. 272. 

Greek (A. C. Peaeson), p. 273. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Primitive 
and Savage). — i. Introduction. — While revenge is 
the action of an individual against one who has 
done him wvongt punishment is the action taken by 
society against one who has transgressed its laws. 
Revenge may, however, be followed up by a group 
of persons in sympathy with the injured person, in 
this case passing over to the hlood-fend (g.v.) ; and 
individual or collective revenge may be recognized 
by the society as the specific form of punishment 
to which it lends its sanction or its aid. Men seek 
revenge because they feel that their rights or 
interests have been encroached upon. The act of 
revenge is one strictly of self-defence, and is 
primarily a reflex action. It seeks to destroy or 
render ]^owerless what constitutes a menace, but 
it contains a rough notion of justice, of the idea 
that no one can intrude upon the rights of another 
without suffering the consequences. The exercise 
of justice by a community or its representatives 
against an individual who is obnoxious to it, or to 
any of its members, is based primarily on the feeling 
which underlies revenge. Punishment is to some 
extent vengeance— the vengeance of society for its 
own preservation. The criminal must suffer, must 
expiate his crime, whatever other notions may in 
time enter into the idea of punishment. Private 
vengeance and public justice are thus so far similar 
in their point of view and in their action, save 
that the latter tends to be more discriminating 
and impartial. Not the individual sufierer himself 
hut others judge and condemn the guilty person. 
Public justice at lower stages is extremely limited, 
and side by side with it exists private or collective 
vengeance (e.^. the blood-feud). This is to some 
extent justice, since society recognizes the right to 
its execution. It has become a specific form of 
punishment because society has sanctioned it. Or 
public justice may, again, recognize private revenge 
by handing over the evil-doer to the injured person 
or Ms relatives, or by making him or them the 


Hebrew (W. H. Bennett), p. 280. 

Hindu (J. Jolly), p. 283. 

Japanese (W. G. Aston), p. 285. 

Jewish (H. Loewe), p. 288. 

Muhammadan (Th. W. Juynboll), p. 290. 

Parsi (M. N. Dhalla), p. 294. 

Roman (J. S. Reid), p. 296. 

Teutonic and Slavic (0. Schradee), p. 300. 

executors of justice. Public justice, save in the 
case of a few crimes which more particularly 
menace the existence of society as a whole, has 
to content itself with regulating private revenge, 
or with suggesting a system of compensations. 
Finally, as it advances, often through the growing 
supremacy of chiefs, it eliminates private revenge 
more or less completely, though this can hardly be 
said to be true of any savage society. ^ 

The simplest form of regulated revenge is the duel — the right 
of the injured party to challenge the aggressor to single combat, 
or the case where the aggressor must stand up to the throwing 
! of spears (as in some Australian instances), or must submit to 
the plundering of his house. Or, again, revenue is regulated by 
being limited to a cretain period or to certain offences. The 
blood-feud is Hie best example of regulated revenge (see Post, 
QrundrUs der ethnol, Jurisprudenz^ ii. 236 if.; Westermarck, f 
Moral 498 ff. ; see § 6, ii. (1) below). ^ 

I In the earliest times, if men, like some of the ’ 

I higher apes, lived in separate families, the family 4 
i would, when ^necessary, assist any individual * 
member of it in following up an act of revenge, « 
because they were bound to be in sympathy with m 
him for the wrong done. Thus individual revenge I' 
easily passed over into collective revenge. It is | 
out of this feeling of sympathy that justice, strictly ? 
so called, arises. Actions by which any individual ^ 
feels aggrieved are generally those by which all ? 
individuals feel aggrieved when they are done to . 
themselves ; and the condemnation of such actions 
tends to formulate itself as a custom or law which 
cannot be transgressed without risk of incurring 
the hostility of the society or of individuals com- 
posing it. Custom is, in fact, a strong expression of 
savage man’s sense of right and wrong, and it is 
the test by which actions are judged, although, 
indeed, some of the actions, from a strictly ethical 
point of view, may be indifferent. Hence, both 
collective revenge and public justice are the exr 
pression of moral indignation, though the latter 
expresses it more strongly. For, the more men 
realize their solidarity, the more is any ill done to 
one regarded with indignation by all, as a result of 
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the working of .sympathetic emotion. And, as the 
ill done lias transgressed that customary law, — 
the expression of what is right and what is wrong, 
^-~the punishment mfiicted is an expression of moral 
indignation at the wrongdoer. It may be out of 
all ])ro])ortion to the olience committed, and in such 
a case k on a level with mere unthinking revenge, 
but, generally speaking, at lower levels of savage 
society, punishment has some proportion to the 
offence. It is at higher levels, in barbaric and 
despotic societies, that punishment is most cruel 
and disproportionate to the offence. 

The tendency of punishment to supplant mere 
revenge (which is occasionally regarded as wrong) 
is aided by the fact that the latter often causes 
great inconvenience to the society, and tends to 
multiply the revengeful actions. The society, by 
itself or by its heads, steps in, therefore, between 
the avenger and the wrongdoer, and decides upon 
the punishment, or restrains the amount of venge- 
ful action. Thus the judgments of a central tri- 
bunal are gradually preferred to revengeful acts. 
Casalis says of the iBasutos that the chief has been 
given powers over all the community because of 
the fear of anarchy arising out of private revenge 
(TheBamtos, 1861, p. 225). The injurious results 
of the blood-feud are well recognized by savages, 
among whom the head-men or the chief will often 
interfere to stop its excesses ; or it sometimes gives 
place to an appeal to them, or to the payment of a 
compensation by the offender, as a matter of private 
arrangement, or one suggested by them. This 
compensation generally tends to pass into a regular 
practice, with a graduated scale of payments accord- 
ing to the magnitude of the offence (§ 5). With the 
growth of the power of the chief, he not only ad- 
vises or suggests, but determines and orders the 
carrying out of justice over a wider field. More- 
over, where the injured person or his representa- 
tives are too weak to take revenge against a 
powerful tribesman, or, on the other hand, where 
revenge is out of proportion to the offence, the 
sympathetic emotions of the society, being aroused 
in the one case for the victim and in the other for 
the aggressor, gradually contribute to the forma- 
tion of a tribunal in some shape or form, and to 
the cessation of private revenge. 

Yet private revenge often exists side by side with 
punishment by a tribunal or a chief. This is 
natural when we consider what savage character 
is. But, on the whole, there is a tendency to make 
such revenge the expression of judicial action. 
Thus it may be recognized as the right way of 
unishing certain wrongdoers, provided that it 
oes not exceed certain limits. This is particularly 
true where the husband is allowed to avenge him- 
self on the adulterer. Or it may be permitted that 
the criminal canght red-handed in certain crimes, 
e.g. theft, should be slain at once. Or, again, the 
blood-feud may be the approved method of punish- 
ing the murderer. Or the aggrieved person or his 
relatives may be chosen as executioners of the 
sentence passed by the tribunal. Thus, among 
many of the Bantu tribes, a murderer proved 
guilty is given over to the relatives, of his victim 
to deal with him as they choose (Macdonald, JAI 
xxii. 108). Many other instances might be cited. 
Private revenge sometimes continues alongside or 
in spite of established judicial tribunals in the 
case of large societies scattered over wide areas, and 
in which there is little feeling of homogeneity, 
and hence little prospect of general sympathetic 
action in favour of an aggrieved person. Bevenge 
may also be pursued in all societies in matters not 
usually taken cognizance of by the laws. 

2. Crime, morality, and religion. — Even in the 
earliest stages of human history man may have 
dimly felt it ethically wrong to murder, commit 


adultery, or steal, apart from the fact that the in- 
stinctive act ^of revenge brought it home to him 
that in committing such actions he was trespassing 
against the rights of another. These crimes are so 
universally condemned that there can have been 
no time when they were not regarded as deeds 
which it was vTOng to commit. The sense of 
wrongness with regard to these and other acts was 
largely increased with the growth of society, of the 
group in which men lived, because such actions 
tended to destroy the unity of the group. Custom 
laid down that there were certain things which 
must not be done, and it was, therefore, highly 
immoral to do them. Nor is it improbable that, 
even at the veiy earliest stages of the growth of 
the ideas of right and wrong, man may have 
thought vaguely that in doing wrong to another he 
was incurring the anger of whatever worshipful 
being or beings he was aware of. This thought 
also would become more definite with the growth 
of society. Where a group of men living together 
worship a being whom they believe to be interested 
in the group, any transgression of custom will 
be regarded as transgression against him, because 
the customs would certainly he regarded as having 
been instituted by him. Whatever constituted a 
menace to the group or any of the individuals com- 
posing it was «3so an offence against the divinity, 
who naturally favoured the community and not 
him who menaced its existence. The god is apt to 

E unish the group for the breach of custom, and 
ence the offender is made to suffer speedily for 
his evil-doing, in order to avert this. Some crimes 
are punished by the group as a whole. Others are 
not so punished, hut the group approves of the act 
of revenge by which tne offence is requited. 
Bevenge or punishment is thus supposed to satisfy 
the anger of the god. Some support for the view 
here taken is found in the fact that the divinities 
of very primitive tribes are also to some extent 
moral governors, who are thought to dislike par- 
ticular crimes and to punish them. Among savages 
at a higher level tnere is a certain amount of 
evidence proving that their gods take account of 
crime and are guardians of morality. Whether 
or not it be true that all morality from the first is 
connected with religion, it is at least certain that 
religion soon . strengthened and assisted morality 
by its insistence on the fact that the god or go<fs 
or the group desired its welfare, and that all offences 
against that welfare were thus more than offences 
against laws imposed by men. 

3. The administration of justice. — A regular 
organization for enforcing justice or maintaining 
custom hardly exists at the lowest levels of society, 
though its beginnings may he seen. Justice is a 
matter of individu^ action; and yet, as among 
the Yahgans of Tierra del Fuego, where the feeling 
of the community gives support to the existing 
customs, some help in avenging wrongs may always 
be looked for from relatives or neighbours (Hob- 
house, Morals in Evolution^ i. 46, citing Hyades 
and Deniker, Miss» scient, du Cap Horn, Faris, 
1891). This is an approach to collective revenge, 
and, as a rule, the greater the wong, the more 
likelihood is there of the avenger being supported. 
But, wherever crime is regarded as a seriousbreach 
of tribal custom, the breaker of a custom is the 
breaker of a law, and his action arouses strong dis- 
approval. Hence, society approves the action of 
the avenger, e.g., in cases of murder or adultery ; 
or it takes joint action against the wrongdoer. 
The latter course is most frequent in the case of 
crimes which are regarded as bringing the whole 
community into danger or subjecting it to Divine 
anger, e.g, sorcery and incest (breaches of exo- 
gamous custom). Or, again, a whole clan or tribe 
will put to death or banish a man who makes him- 
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self a nuisance to every one, as among the Eskimos, 
where a whole village has occasionally risen 
against and slain an atrocious iriurtlcrer (Nansen, 
MsJdmo Life, IfsOd, p. .163), Conjoint action by 
the commnnity is found amongst the Mpongw'e, 
who drown or bnni the murderer (Burton, Ttoo 
Trips to GoriUa Land, 1876, i. 105), and is common 
among Australian tribes, where the whole camp 
joins in punishing the ill-doer (Westermarck, op. 
cit, i, 171). But, even when such joint action 
occurs, individual revenge or blood-feud is com- 
monly found, nor is it condemned by society. 
Indeed, it is usually the case that any one disre- 
garding the duty of revenge is held in contempt, 
and this tends to show the general disapproval of 
crime by the whole ^oup or tribe. 

Wheafe public justice is administered by certain 
individuals, it seldom ousts the pi'actice of private 
revenge, and in general takes cognizance only of 
public offences (sorcery, incest), or of various petty 
crimes. But this ' court ' may be effective in en- 
forcing or in regulating private revenge, or in 
arranging compensation. A council of elder men 
is frequently found among Australian tribes, who 
try various ofiences and decide upon the punish- 
ment (Eraser, Abor, of K.S, Wales, Sydney, 1892, 
p. 39 ff. ; Woods, Native Tribes of S. Amt,, Ade- 
laide, 1879, p. 34 ff.). But it is probable that, as 
among the Central Australian tribes, these offences 
are breaches of the strict marriage laws (incest), 
and murder by sorcery. In such cases the elders 
arrange for an avenging party to go out and punish 
the offenders (Spencer'Giiien% pp. 16, 477; ^26, 
556 ff. ). In some instances the council has nothing 
to do with cases of murder, adultery, etc. ; and 
only those relating to property or to litigation are 
brought before it (Nagas [Ste\vart, JJRASBe xxiv., 
1856, p. 609], Kandhs [Dalton, Eth, of Bengal, Calc., 
1872, p. 294], and Formosans [Letourneau, PEwl. 
jurid^iie, p. 94]). Or, as among some N. American 
tribes (Ojibwas, Wyandots, etc.), the avenger 
appears before a council, and, having obtained 
judgment in his favour, demands compensation. 
If this is not given, he falls back on revenge 
(Kohler, ZVEW xii, [1897] 407). In many cases, 
too, the council (as in the case of the chief) delegates 
the execution of justice to the person who would 
othenvise be the avenger. Sometimes the leading 
men of a group will intervene to prevent disputes 
or to arrange composition. Less usual are the 
instances where the decision of a council is taken 
as final in all private cases (Todas and other 
aboriginal Indian tribes [Shoxtt, TES, new ser. 
vii. , 1868, p. 241 ; Forsyth, Highlands of Cent. India, 
1871, p. 361], Tagbuana [Worcester, Bhilippine 
Islands, New York, 1898, p. 107], and a few otfiers). 
Thus, generally speaking, the savage council seldom 
constitutes a court in the strict sense of the word. 

With the advancing power of the chief, the 
administration of public justice passes largely into 
Mshands; yet even here private revenge — the blood- 
feud, or the right of the husband to punish in cases 1 
of adultery-~is still used and permitted, and often 
the chiefs prerogative is exercised only when 
appeal has been made to him. But there now 
comes into great prominence, especially among 
higher savage tribes, a regular system of compensa- 
tion or fines for various crimes, payable to the 
aggrieved person or his representatives, or, in some 
cases, to the chief. We find also in many places 
regular codes of laws, with punishments appointed 
for different offences. Sometimes the chief merely 
intervenes to prevent excessive revenge and to 
suggest compensation, as among many American 
Indian and^ African tribes ; sometimes his powder 
of intervention is limited to certain crimes, generally 
those a public kind ; or, again, he merely acts 
as arbiter or adviser rather than as judge. But, 


the more his power is established, and the more 
autocratic he is, so much tlie more do his functions 
as judge increase. This is especially true of many 
i of the chiefs and petty monarclis of Africa, and in 
general of all tribes whose social organization is Iiigh, 
Frequently the chief may associate with himself a 
council of elders ; or, again, as among the Kafirs, 
village chiefs judge lesser matters, wdiile chiefs of 
clans hear appeals against their judgments and 
try all more serious crimes, aided by the advice of 
a council (Letourneau, p. 87). With few excep- 
tions, where justice is administered by a chief he is 
careful to act in strict accordance with the estab- 
lished customs. There is, however, a tendency 
among chiefs to regard every real or imaginary 
offence against themselves as a serious crime, while, 
where their po'wer is autocratic and fines are paid 
to themselves, or where they are naturally cruel, 
there is great danger of injustice and of atrocious 
punishments being meted out. But, with the 
decay of private revenge,^ the administration of 
justice becomes more definite and strict, especially 
as we advance from savage to barbarous societies. 
The court or chief maintains order, upholds the 
rights of every member of society, and punishes 
all crime. Generally speaking, wherever a tribunal 
exists, it is seen to be a guarantee, not found in 
the exercise of mere revenge, that all offenders 
shall suffer, and suffer proportionately to their 
offence. 

Where cases are brought before a council or a 
chief, a palaver usually takes place, at which both 
parties are fully heard. Sometimes the method 
of the oath or ordeal is resorted to in order to 
discover the truth and to point out the guilty 
person. The oath is frequently in the form of a 
curse, and accompanies the drinking of a poison 
or of some liquid, which is supposed to act fatally 
upon the perjurer or the guilty. The oath is thus 
a species of ordeal. But the ordeal may occur by 
itself in various forms : the ordeal by fire, by reel- 
hot metal, or by boiling oil or ^vater, in which cases 
the innocent person is not burned, or Iiis wound 
heals within a certain time; the ordeal by water 
—remaining under water for a certain time with- 
out drowning, or passing safely through water in 
which croco(iiles lurk ; the ordeal by poison (see 
Oath; Ordeal; Post, ii. 459 ff.). The person 
who is proved to be guilty, if he has not alrea(iy 
sticcumlbed to the ordeal, is then punished according 
to the nature of his crime. Among savages, secret 
societies, such as the Duk-Duk of New Britain, 
supplement the action of private revenge or public 
justice where these are imperfect, and punislx any 
one who commits crime. 

4 , Variety of crimes.— The idea of what con- 
stitutes crime in savage society is largely akin to 
that entertained in civilized societies. But there 
are important exceptions to this, bound up with 
the nature of savage society and belief, e.g. breach 
of tabu or religious custom, sorcery, aini the like. 
Again— perhaps as a natxiral oxxtcome of uncon- 
trolled revenge operating in later times — there is 
the idea that accidental woiindings or homicides 
are equally punishable with those committed 
intentionally, though in many cases there is an 
approach to the modern view of accident, and a 
distinction is made in the punishment inflicted, or 
no punishment follows (cf. Westermarck, i. 217 ; 
Post, ii. 214). Sometimes killing in self-defence is 
punishable, though not to the same extent as 
murder; and, frequently, there is a distinction 
between meditated crime and that committed in 
the heat of the moment. More serious is the view 
entertained by most savage tribes that, while to 
kill or to steal from a fellow- tribesman is wrong, 
these actions when committed against strangers or 
members of another tribe are not crimes, and are 
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even praiseworthy. They are apt to he considered 
wrong, however, if they are liively to bring the 
vengeance of the other tribe upon the tribe of the 
offender. With the dawn of a higher morality and 
a wider sense of responsibility this view tends to 
disappear. Again, we generally meet with the 
idea that the weight of the crime varies both 
according to the rank (and often the age and sex) 
of the offender and according to that of the victim. 
Chiefs or men of rank may commit crimes with 
impunity or with slight punishment, but crime 
committed against them is generally punished 
more severely than that against lesser men. This 
is especially seen where the system of composi- 
tion for crime prevails, the blood-priee or the 
fine varying strictly according to the rank of 
the victim, and often also according to the rank 
of the ofiender. These views continue to prevail 
in higher societies. Approximating to the custom 
of more advanced civilization, there is frequently 
a distinction made between a first crime and its 
repetition. A first offence may be punished com- 
paratively lightly ; a second or third will receive 
the utmost penalty — death or banishment. 

Thus among the Bambara, for a first theft a hand is ampu- 
tated ; for a second the penalty is death (Letoumeau, p. 78). 
The Aleuts punish a first theft with corporal punishment, a 
second with amputation of some fingers, a third with ampu- 
tation of a hand and lips, a fourth with death (Petroff, * Report 
on . . . Alaska/ Tenth Census of the United StateSy Washin^;- 
ton, 1884, p. 152). Among the Wakamba, a first murder is 
punished by a fine, but on a second conviction the murderer 
IS killed at once (Decle, Three Fears in Savage Africa, 1898, 
p. 487). 

In general, those crimes which may he considered 
public, inasmuch as they are committed against 
the customs, or to the danger, of the whole com- 
munity, are sorcery (involving, according to current 
belief, all natural death), breaches of the customary 
marriage laws (incest), sacrilege (breaking of tabu), 
and treason. Private crimes — those committed 
against private persons— include murder, adultery, 
unchastity, theft, perjury, and the like. Some 
of the latter may be regarded as public crimes if 
they are committed against the chief, because 
of the relation in which he stands to the com- 
munity. There are, of course, many lesser crimes, 
while, especially where chiefs have the power of 
making laws, there is a tendency to multiply 
offences. With the greater development of savage 
society, and with the gradual formation of a cen- 
tral administrative body taking the place of mere 
public opinion and custom, these private crimes 
are regarded less and less as offences against an 
individual, and more and more as breaches of law 
and transgressions against social order. But it is 
rather at the next higher stage, in barbaric and 
semi-civilized societies, that a real approximation 
to this view is found, 

5 . Punishments. — Punishment administered by 
public justice in savage society has generally the 
intention of making the ofiender suffer pain, and 
is thus analogous to punishment inflicted as an act 
of private revenge. The lex talionis, or principle 
of equivalence in punishment, is perhaps originally 
connected with the reflex and instinctive move- 
ments of the person who is hurt, and who attempts 
to make the aggressor suffer a similar hurt by a 
natural process of imitation. There must be blow 
for blow. At the same time this movement is one 
of self-preservation, and this also is an element of 
all punishment. ^ Such instinctive resentment is, 
however, indiscriminate in the amount of ven- 
geance which it employs, and this primitive instinct 
of blow for blow, whilst suggesting the lex talionis, 
is not sufficient as an explanation of it. We may, 
therefore, with Westermarck (i. 179), look for a 
further explanation of it in the feeling of self- 


feeling that members of the same society have 
equal rights, and hence, if one makes another 
sufier, he must suffer in a similar way and to the 
same extent. 

The simplest form of the lex talionis is found in 
the idea ot life for life, wound for wound, eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth. But it also assumes some 
curious forms ; for example, especially in the case 
of the blood-feud, there is often the desire that the 
vengeance should fall on one of the same rank, or 
the same sex, or the same age, as the victim— the 
real aggressor thus escaping. Again, the ven- 
geanee is exacted with the same kind of weapon, 
and in the same manner. Or, where a system of 
compensations and fines exists, these are in due 
proportion to the amount of pain caused. Or it is 
seen working in still another way: the thief is 
deprived of sight, of an arm or hand ; the perjurer 
loses his tongue; the adulterer or ravisher is cas- 
trated ; or, again, the thief must not only restore 
the goods stolen, but must submit to be pillaged 
to the same extent (see Post, ii. 238 ff . ; Hobhouse,. 
L84, 91). 

But, while the fa talionis is found as an under- 
lying principle both in savage and in more advanced 
^sterns (cf. e.g, the OT and the Bab. Code of 
ffammurahi), there is often a disposition to exceed 
it, so that niethods of private revenge as well as 
public punishments are often out of all proportion 
to the crime committed, especially in places where 
the people are naturally cruel, where a despotic 
chief rules, or where it is held that a Divine as 
well as a human law is transgressed. In the last 
case, as well as in cases where the chief is regarded 
as Divine or as having Divine authority, any 
transgression of law is apt to involve the whole 
society in Divine vengeance. Hence the punish- 
ment is swift and proportionately severe (ef. Durk- 
heim, * Deux lois de revolution penale,' ASoc iv. 
64£r.). Savage acts of revenge, unregulated or 
regulated, as well as methods of punishment, are 
also often excessive, since they involve the punish- 
ment of an innocent person in place of the real 
ofiender (in many instances of the blood-feud or 
of the fa talionis), or that of innocent persons 
in addition to the real offender (his wife and 
children, especially in cases of sorcery, and these 
as well as fellow-clansmen in some instances of the 
blood-feud), as a result of the idea of solidarity 
and collective responsibility— a principle lingering 
on in more advanced societies. 

In a few cases capital punishment seldom or 
never occurs. But, as a rule, it is meted out in 
most tribes for one or other of such crimes as 
sorcery, murder, incest, treason, sacrilege, adul- 
tery, and theft. Borne tribes punish capitally only 
for sorcery and murder, or for sorcery and adultery 
(especially with the wives of chiefs) ; hut not un- 
commonly all these offences are liable to the 
punishment of death. Further, in such despotic 
kingdoms as Ashanti or other regions of Africa, 
as well as sporadically elsewhere, even small 
offences are punishable with death, at the capri- 
cious will of the chief (Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peoples, 
1887, p. 166 ; Kollmann, Victoria Nyanm, Berlin, 
1899, p. 170 f.). 

The methods of death vary; they include decapitation, 
strangulation, hanging, stabbing or spearing, cudgelling or 
flagellation, empalement, crucifixion, dro’5\nQing, burning, flay- 
ing alive, burying alive, throwing from a height, stoning, sending 
the criminal to sea in a leaky canoe, cutting in two, lopping off 
the limbs. In some cases, where the crime is believed to be 
particularly offensive to the gods, the criminal is offered in 
sacrifice, while this is not an unusual way of obtaining 
victims where human sacrifice prevails (Melanesia [Codrington, 
Melanesians, 1891, p. 186], Sandwich Islands [von Kotzebue, 
Votf. of Mscov. into the S. Sea, 1821, hi. 248], Tahiti [Ellis, 
Polpnes, Res,, 1829, i. 346] ; cf. Osesar, vi. 16 [Gauls] ; Grimm, 
Tevd. Myth,, 1882, i. 45 [Teutons]). In certain regions where 
cannibalism prevails, criminals are killed and eaten, probably 
as an extreme form of gratifying revenge and showing contempt 
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(ct Oannibamsm, I H. xs ; Codrington, p. 3U ; von Mai^as, 
Mraziif 1824, 1, 88). , , . . , . 

0! all these methods the most cruel are found in Africa, 
where also mutiLation before death, as well as other tortures, 
is practised (cf. Lefcourneau, pp. 71, 81, 82, 88; Post, ii, 274 ; 
Westeniiarck, i. 195). 

Other pnmshments consist of various bodily 
mutilations — cutting off legs or arms, hands or 
feet (or parts of these), nose, ears, lips ; castration ; 
and plucking out the eyes. All these are found 
commonly in Africa, among Amer. Indian tribes, 
in the South Sea Islands, and occasionally else- 
where. Flogging or beating with various instru- 
ments on various parts of the body— -hack, hips, 
shoulders, legs, stomach — is also used (in S. 
America, among the Mongols, in Africa). En- 
slavement is found as an occasional punishment for 
crime or for debt (commonly in Africa and in the 
Malay Archipelago, and sporadically elsewhere) ; 
or, where the criminal has failed to pay the due 
compensation, he is often enslaved, or the usual 
punishment is inflicted upon him. He becomes 
the slave of his victim or of the latter’s family, or 
of the chief, or he may he sold. Confiscation of 
goods, in whole or in part, is a frec^uent punish- 
ment in cases of theft. Banishment occurs here 
and there (New Zealand, Mongols, some African 
tribes) as a punishment for certain crimes, but it 
is often the result of general had or unruly 
behaviour threatening the peace of the tribe (see 
Westermarck, i. 172; Stemmetss, Bthnol, Stud* 
mr ersten Entvdch der Strafe^ vol, ii. ch. 5). Lack 
of filial duty among the Kafirs, and lying among 
the Bannavs of Cambodia, are punished with 
banishment (Lichtenstein, Travels in S. Africa^ 
1812-15, i. 265 ; Mouhot, Trav, in Central Parts of 
Indo-China, 1864, it 27). Other punishments are 
various forms of dishonour — cutting off the hair, 
insulting exhibition or parade of the culprit, dress- 
ing in women’s clothes. Imprisonment as a punish- 
ment is rarely found among savages, but instances 
are noted in various parts of Africa (Krapf, 
Travels , , ,inJS. Africa, 1860, p. 58 ; Letoumeau, 
pp. 80, 84 ; Post, Afr. Jtir, ii. 51). 

There is also a wide-spread system of compen- 
sation or fine for certain offences. This method of 
indemni^ing the victim or his relatives is itself a 
species of punishment, though, where the aggressor 
is wealthy, it is easy for him to pay for his crimes. 
The system probably originated in the custom 
of paying blood-money to the relatives of a mur- 
dered man. The aggressor, to avoid a blood-feud, 
would offer presents to the relatives to appease 
their anger, while at the same time appealing to 
their love of gain. This, defective as it may be 
from the point of view of justice, was soon seen to 
have the good effect of staying the excesses of the 
blood-feud, and would he encouraged by the com- 
munity or the chief. Similarly, compensation for 
theft may also have been suggested by the custom 
of subjecting the chief to pillage of his goods. The 
system of compensation was largely adopted, and 
passed over into the administration of public justice 
as a method of assessing criminal actions. But it 
was far from being universally accepted either in 
systems of private revenge or in public punishment, 
and, even where it prevails, certain crimes cannot | 
be compensated for, e.g. sorcery and deliberate 
murder. It has a wide-spread vogue, however, as a 
regular custom, or as an alternative to punishment 
in cases of murder, adultery, seduction, theft, etc. 
(cf. Post, ii, 256 ff, for a list of peoples among 
whom it is found). Where it prevails, a regular 
system of payments is fixed according to the injury 
done, according to the rank or sex of the victim, 
and sometimes according to the rank of the 
aggressor. 

In many instances — ^in such serious crimes as sor- 
eery, murder, or crimes committed against a chief 


or his household— the wife and children of the 
aggressor suffer withdiim, or are sold as slaves. 
Or, where compensation has not been paid, wife 
and children may be taken with the defanlbing 
criminal and enslaved; or he himself may sell 
them in order to obtain the wherewithal to pay the 
compensation. In the first two instances the 
I savage doctrine of human solidarity is seen at 
I work— a principle emphasized in the blood-feud, 

I where the murderer’s family or clan is often held 
I responsible for his act and the members are liable 
I to be slain for it. 

As a further form of indignity and punishment, 
the body of a criminal is often left unburied, or is 
thrown into the forest to be devoured by wild 
beasts (African tribes [Post, Afr» Jur. i. 46]; 
Eskimos [Eink, Tales and Trad, of the Eskimo, 
1875, p. 54] ; Cent. America [Preuss, Die Begrab, 
der Amer,, Kfinigsberg, 1894, p. 301]). 

6, As has already oeen said, a distinction is 
drawn even by the most backward peoples between 
public and private crimes. Some examples of 
both will now be discussed, showing the attitude 
of the savage with regard to them and the punish- 
ments meted out to the aggressors. 

i. Public Crimes,— As examples of public 
crimes may be taken sorcery, incest, and sacri- 
lege. 

(1) Sorcery, — As distinct from magic, which is 
authorized tor the public good, sorcery, though its 
, methods may often oe similar, is almost universally 
punished by the common action of a tribe or by 
the central authority acting in its name. The 
sorcerer is employing unlawful means for anti- 
social ends, especially to bring about the sickness 
or death of his neighbours, or to cause sterility in 
field or fold. Further, inasmuch as the crime is 
an anti-social one, it is for that very reason a crime 
against the divinity of the social gronp, its guardian 
or tutelary spirit. As among the Eskimos, it is 
adverse to the interests of the community and to 
the supreme rule of things in which the people 
believe (Rink, op, cit, p. 41). Further, where 
spirits invoked in magic are evil and maleficent, 
they are such as are opposed to the rule of the 
benevolent spirit or divinity, according to the 
usual dualism which prevails in savage religion. 
Thus, sorcery is condemned on religious as well as 
on social or moral grounds, and those who are 
most active in pursuing it are generally the 
approved fetish-men or priests. Moreover, the 
divinities are sometimes said to abhor witchcraft 
and to punish it in the future life (Rink, p. 41 ; 
Parker, Euahlayi Tribe, 1905, p. 79 ; Codrington, 
p, 274). As it is a wide-spread belief that all sick- 
ness or death is due to unnatural causes, one of 
which is sorcery, there is a wide field for the 
exercise of public justice against the sorcerer, who 
is generally regarded as a murderer of a particularly 
offensive type. Hence, not only in the lower 
culture, but at higher levels, law, and custom con- 
demn him. He is a danger to society ; he offends 
against its gods ; and, because of the solidarity of 
the society, it may be visited by them for his 
offence. Therefore he is almost invariably pun- 
ished with death. Sorcery is sometimes the only 
crime which is so punished, while the method of 
death is often very cruel. In most cases the 
authorized magician, medicine-man, fetish-man, 
priest, or witch-doctor, takes steps to discover the 
sorcerer. When he is found, he is often subjecte(i 
to an ordeal, e,g. by poison. If this does not kill 
him but proves Mm guilty, he is then publicly put 
to death. The ordeal is thus equivalent to the 
trial of the suspected person. 

Among Australian tribes, with whom all natural death is 
attributed to sorcery, death is the invariable punishment. The 
medicine-man identifies the guilty person, an avenging party 
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ia arranged by the council of old men, and the culprit is fol- 
lowed up and slain (Si^encer-Gillena, pp. 46 f., 477 ; ^25, 656). 
With the Eskimos, the anmkuts are hostile to sorcerers and 
cause them to be put to death (Eink, pp. 34, 41 ; Petrofl, op. 
cit. p. 162). The punishment of death w’as generally meted 
out to sorcerers, who were much feared among the imerican 
Indian tribes of all degrees of culture, from the lowest tribes 
up to the Aztecs, the method of death being often cruel-— 
e.g. burning (Wyandots, Ouatemalans) and cudgelling (Vera 
Paz). With the Aztecs the victim was sacrificed to the gods 
{NR ii. 462 ; cf. Post, ii. 396 ; Kohler, ZVRW xii. [18973412-416 ; 
Waitz, Anthropologies Leipzig, 1869-1872, iii 128). Among the 
Nufors of New Guinea sorcerers are stabbed and thrown into 
the sea (ZB vhi. [1888] 193), and the punishment of death is 
usual in N. Guinea and among the peoples of the Malay penin- 
sola (Wilken, ‘Het stafr. bij de volken van het mah ras,* in 
Bijdmgen tot de taal-s kmd-s en volkenkunde van JSfed.~Indie, 
The Hague, 1883, p. 21). In Fiji, where witchcraft exerted the 
strongest influence on the minds of the people, the person 
detected in using it was slain (Williams, Fijiy 1870, i. 248). 
In New Caledonia, old women are often put to death as sorcer- 
esses, and men who are suspected of causing death by sorcery 
are formally condemned and forced to jump over the rocjm 
into the sea (Turner, Samoan 1884, p. 342). In W. Africa, any 
one may kill the sorcerer ; but generally after detection by the 
witch-doctor an ordeal is necessary, and the spirit of the ordeal 
sometimes kills the sorcerer. Otherwise he is put to death, 
and his private property is often confiscated (cf. Nassau, 
Fetichim, in W, Afr., 1904, p. 128 j Kingsley, W. AJr. Studies^ 
1901, p. 169 fi!. ; Letourneau, p. 68 ; Post, Afr. Jur. il. 66-67). 
Among the Lendu, a forest tribe of Uganda, the sorcerer is 
executed, and his body is thrown into the bush (Johnston, 
Uganda Protecforafe, 1902, ii. 654 1). In E. Cent, Africa, when 
the suspected sorcerer has been discovered before the assembled 
community by the witch-finder, he must drink a poisoned 
cup. If his stomach rejects it, he is acquitted ; if it causes 
his death, this proves him guilty. In some cases he is burned 
alive (Macdonald, A/ricana, 1882, i. 43, 206 ff. ; Letourneau, 
p. 69). In S. Africa, witch-doctors discover sorcerers, who are 
thought to be very numerous and powerful. When discovered, 
they are put to death (Casalis, The Basutos, p. 229; Decle. op. 
pit, p. 76 ; Maclean, Eajir Laws and Customs, 1838, p. 36 ff.). 

Where the punishment of death is not inflicted, the sorcerer 
may be sold as a slave (some African tribes [Post, AJr, Jur, ii. 
66-673) ; and occasionally a fine is all that is demanded, but this 
is very rare (Bondei natives [JAI xxv. 227]). 

Not infrequently the punishment is visited on the relatives 
of the sorcerer and upon his goods. Sometimes all these are 
destroyed (Bede, p. 153 [Matabele] ; Post, Afr. Jur. ii. 66-67, 
149 [Zulus and other African tribes]). In Bali, the parents, 
children, and grandchfidren are put to death, and the property 
is confiscated (Orawfurd, Ind. Archip., Edinb. 1820, iii. 188). 
In the Babar Archipelago, the sorcerer and all his adult blood- 
relations are slain, and the children given to the relatives of 
his victim to sell as slaves (Riedel, De sluik- en kroeskar. Rassen, 
The Hague, 1886, p. 346). Among many W. African tribes, 
while the sorcerer is executed, Ms family are sold as slaves 
(Post, ii. 67, 154). 

(2) Incest . — While the civilized man’s horror of 
incest is usually confined to cases of max'riage or 
sexual relations between parents and children or 
brothers and sisters, among primitive and savage 
peoples the bars to marriage, while generally in- 
cluding these, usually extend much further. 
Where the classificatory system prevails,^ the 
society is divided into classes, from certain of 
which a man must not choose a wife. Or, again, 
he may not marry within his totem, his elan, his 
village, or even his tribe. Again, marriage may 
be prohibited within the kindred absolutely, or 
within the kindred on the mother’s side, where 
mother-right prevails (generally a totemic prohi- 
bition). In the last case a man might marry his 
wife’s daughter, or his brother’s daughter; or a 
brother might marry a sister by a difierent mother, 
since they would be of difierent totems. But, as 
a rule, these unions are also looked upon with 
abhorrence. Thus, while in savage life consan- 
guineous unions are, with certain exceptions, re- 
garded as incestuous, the prohibitions have usually 
a much wider range, and all breaches of exogamous 
law are ec^ually regarded as incestuous. While 
adultery is mainly punished as a private offence, 
incest is an offence against the whole group, and 
is often considered to bring ill-luck and I)ivine 
punishment upon the group, who are collectively 
responsible. It is, therefore, punished as a public 
offence. Usually it is looked upon with so much 
horror that it is unheard of ; but, where it does 
occur, death to both offenders is the usual punish- 
ment, though lighter punishments are occasionally 


found. With rare exceptions, the prohlMtion ex- 
tends also to ail sexual relations outside niaiTiage 
between persons beloBging to exogamous groups. 
(For various theories of the prohibition of mar- 
riage, of exogamy, and of the horror of incest, see 
Westermarck, 1894, p. 310 ff* ; Lang, 

Social Origins, 1903; Durkheim, *La Prohib. de 
i’inceste et ses oiigines,’ ASoc i [1898] 64.) 

Some examples of the belief that incest brings 
ill-luck or is obnoxious^ to the gods may be cited. 
Buin to the crops, continuous drought, continuous 
rains, are the result of incest, according to the 
Dayaks, the Battas, the Galelareese (who also 
attribute earthquakes and eruptions to the same 
crime), and other tribes (Frazer, GB^^, 1900, ii. 
212-213 ; Post, ii. 388). They must be atoned for 
usually by a sacrifice, and the criminals are pun- 
ished. Ur, as in Kafir and Aleut belief, the 
offspring of incestuous unions are monsters, the 
Kafirs believing this to be brought about by an 
ancestral spirit (Shooter, Kafirs of Natal, 1857, 
p, 45; Petroff, op, cit, ig, 155). The Samoans re- 
gard it as a crime abhorred by the gods (Turner, 
p. 92), and the Pasemah believe that those com- 
mitting it are annihilated by the gods (Post, i, 41), 
As in many cases both adultery and unchastity 
are supposed to bring general misfortune, or to 
be abhorrent to the gods, it is possible that with 
such peoples the marriage-laws are believed to 
have been ordained by the deities. 

Among the Australian tribes, the usual punishment for 
breaches of the exogamous customs was death, occasionally 
cutting and burning. As among the Central Australian tribes, 
the punishment is determined by the head-men, who organize 
a party to carry out the sentence (Westermarck, Marr. p, 
299 f.; Spencer-Gillena, pp. is, lOO, 495; 1^136, 140). The 
Veddas, often wrongfully accused of practising brother-sister 
unions, abhor incest, and punish it with death (Nevill, in The 
Taprobanian, Bombay, n.d. , i. 178). The same punishment is 
usually inflicted throughout Melanesia (JAI xviii, 282 ; Mac- 
donald, Crania, 1889, p. 181). The Kandhs, Gonds, and other 
aboriginal tribes in India also punish incest (marriage within 
the same tribe, gens, etc.) with death (Percival, Lawd of the 
Veda, 1864, p. 346; Kohler, ZVRW viiL [18883 146). Among 
the Bhils it is punished with banishment (Kohler, ib, x. [18923 
68). Throughout the Malay Archipelago the death punishment 
was often of a very cruel kind — committing to sea in a leaky 
vessel, drowning, or throwing into a volcano, burying alive, 
killing and eating (Wilken, Globus, lix. [1891] 22 ; Frazer, GB^, 
ii. 213-214 ; Riedel, op. cif, pp. 195, 232, 460X Similarly, among 
the American Indians, death was the usual punishment 
^ohler, ZVRW xii. [1897] 412-416 ; FR ii. 466, 669 ; Frazer, 
Totemism, 1887, p, 69). 

Possibly in some of these cases the victims were regarded as 
expiatory sacrifices offered to the gods or spirits. In some 
instances of supposed incest, animal sacrifices are offered, or 
the blood is spnnkled on the ground to avert drought and 
sterility (Frazer, CrJS2, ii. 212-213; Post, ii. 389). The death of 
the criminals or of the animal victims averts danger and a 
curse from the community. 

As opposed to exogamy, most peoples have 
endogamous rules forbidding marriage outside a 
certain circle, narrower or wider as the case may 
be — the family, clan, caste, tribe, etc. Such a 
marriage is regarded as disgraceful, and in some 
cases as a crime which may be punished in various 
ways. But these rules have a different origin from 
those of exogamy, and result mainly from pride, 
antipathy, or prejudice (see Westermarck, Marr, 
p. 363 ff.; Post, i. 32 ff.). 

(3) Sacrilege. — Of all forms of sacrilege in savage 
life, that which concerns breach of tabu is the most 
general. Tabu is an interdiction upon doing or 
saying some particular thing, an embargo placed 
on some thing or some person or persons, the 
infraction of which is frequently supposed to carry 
its own punishment automatically, preconceptions 
about tabu bringing about the fatal result through 
auto-suggestion. But, as the person who breaks 
the tabu is supposed to spread the danger by a 
species of conta^on, and as breach of tabu fre- 
quently brings disaster to the tribe or its land, 
even where the automatic punishment may he 
looked for, he is often punished by society as a 
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whole, because he has sinned against the gods, or 
has committed a breach of social order involving 
Sttpernatural results. He is put to death, for such 
a dangerous person is safer out of the way. Tabu 
need be considered here only in so far as it illus- 
trates the savage view of public crime. Many 
irrational tabus have probably been imposed at 
one time by public opinion for some definite reason 
arising out of experience, real or imaginary. If 
something is conceived to be dangerous for any 
reason, on account of its connexion with spirits 
or gods, then it is wise to avoid it. The avoidance 
constitutes a tabu, and it becomes sacrilege to 
break it. Other tabus, those on food-stuffs or 
animals at certain seasons, have been imposed as 
a wise precaution, or in the interests of a class or 
sex. Many others are wilfully imposed by chiefs 
or priests. Generally all tabus have a super- 
natural sanction, and the automatic punishment 
is regarded as the w'orking of the Divine anger. 
Tabus are sometimes of a private sort (tabus on 
property), but more often they have a public char- 
acter — protective {as in the cases of food-supply, 
interdiction of places, etc.), political, sexual (as in 
the case of incest), or more purely religious. Tabu 
has to some extent subserved the growth of the 
idea that crime is wrong. Thus, where a tabu is 
placed on private property and the thief is be- 
lieved to suffer automatically for his theft (cf. 
Turner, p. 185 f.), it is obvious that this belief 
would foster the idea that theft is wrong. On the 
other hand, many breaches of tabu, though crime 
in the eyes of the savage, have nothing inherently 
immoral in them. 

Where society imposes a punishment for breach 
of tabu, that punishment is generally death. In 
Polynesia, where the institution was most fully 
developed, every infraction of tabu, or even the 
merest suspicion of it, was visited with death, 
the victim being usually sacrificed to appease tbe 
gods, since all diseases and calamities were public 
manifestations of their wratli at breach of tabu 
(Letoumeau, p. 61). But in some other cases it 
is the violation of conspicuous tabus which is 
regarded as sacrilege meriting death. 

Thus, wifcb most savage tribes the fruits of the harvest 
cannot be partaken of until the firstfruits have been offered 
to a god or eaten sacramentally by selected individuals — chief 
or priest— or by all the people. In many cases to eat them 
before this solemn ceremony would be visited with Divine 
anger-madness (Fiji [JAI xiv. 27]), or death (Tahiti [Ellis, 
op. dt i, 350]). But, even where death is thus held to follow 
automatically the act of sacrilege, detection carries with it a 
public punishment, as among the Zulus (death or confiscation 
of all the man’s cattle [Frazer, ii. 326]) and Polynesians 
(Moerenhout, Yoy. aux lies du Grand Oe^an, Paris, 1837, i. , 
5S1). An analogous crime is that of boiling milk among the 
pastoral Hasai. This is believed to cause cows to go dr}'', and 
IS punished as an insult to the sacred cattle, with death or 
a very heavy fine (Johnston, Kilimornjaro Expedition^ 1886, 
p. 425). 

A more obvious form of sacrilege is the viewing of various 
saera by those to whom they are interdicted, e.g. women and 
children ; or the communication of initiation secrets to the 
uninitiated ; or intrusion upon sacred mysteries— those of men 
by women, those of women by men. Among the Australians, 
no wmman may look upon the sacred mysteries of the men on 
pain of death, and the tundun^ or bull-roarer, must never be 
shown to a woman or child. If it is, the woman and the man 
who shows it (and sometimes his mother and sisters) are put to 
death. Death is also the punishment to women who look 
upon the sacred totemio drawings, or (among the Arunta) 
intrude upon the place where the sacred objects are kept. 
Generally the danger of revealing these things is told to boys 
at initiation (see JAI ii. 271, xiii. 448, xxv. 311 ; Howitt and 
Fison, Kamilaroi and Kumai, 1880, p. 268 ; Spencer-Gillen% 
pp. 11, 132, b 500 ; also above, vol. ii. p. 889). The same is true 
of the natives of the Papuan Gulf (JAI xxxii. 425). Among the 
Indians of Brazil, ■vi'omen are warned off the mysteries by the 
playing of the jurupari pipes, the mere chance sight of wMch 
IS punished with death (Wallace, Amazon, 1895, p. 349). Death 
is also the penalty for infringing the initiation rules among the 
Torres Straits tribes (Haddon, JAI xix. 335). The initiation 
rites of girls are also tabu to men in most districts, generally 
under pain of death, inflicted by the women (Eeade, Savage 
Africa, 1803, p, 246; Crawley, Mystic Rose, 1902, p. 297). 
Intruders on the mysteries of tlie Porro fraternity in the Timui 




district of W, Africa are put to death or sold as slaves, and this 
is generally true of all savage ‘mysteries’ practised by men ; 
While, as in some African mysteries, any Infraction of oaths and 
covenants by their memliers is believed to be punished by the 
god (B4ville, Rel. des pe,U2)l<’S non civilises, Paris, 1SS3, i. 110; 
GF, p. 317). Similarly, as in the case of the female Njernbe 
society in W. Africa, ‘the mysteries of women must not be 
looked on by men under pain of death (Nassau, 02). cit, p, 261 ; 
CF, p, 318). In some cases, religious rites as well as sacred 
places are tabu to women, as in the ilarquesas Islands, where a 
woman is put to death if she touches the sacred ground where 
festivals are held (Melville, Marquesas Islands, 1846, p. 100). 

Examples of the dangerous results of tabu-breaking bj" the 
automatic working of suggestion, even in cases where the 
breach has been unconscious, and has been made known to the 
breaker sometimes only after a long lapse of time, will be found 
in Dennett, Folk-Lore of the Fjort, 1898, pp. xxvi, xxis ; Old 
Meiv Zealand, b}f a Pakeha Maori, London, 1863, p. 96 ; JAI 
ix. 468. Suggestion also produces similar automatic results 
•where magic, ghostly warnings, etc., are believed in, and 
where a man thinks that he is a victim of these (see Erskiue, 
F. Pacific, 1853, p. 169 ; Howitt and Fison, op. cit. passim ; 
Thomson, Savage Island, WQ2, p. 98). 

It should be observed that, where there are definite laws 
against the marriage of certain persons, the breach of which 
would be incest, these pereons are generally tabu and must 
not speak to each other. Similarly, as a precaution against 
adultery, men’s wives are tabu to other men, who must not 
even speak to or touch them (cf. Bastian, Loango-Kiiste, Jena, 
1874-76, i. 168, 244). 

ii. FriyATE Grimes. — Among private crimes, 
tiiose of murder, adultery, uncliastity, and theft 
may he examined here in detail. Some of these, 
e.g. adultery and unchastity, tend to become public 
crimes, since they are sometimes believed to pro- 
duce evil results upon the whole tribe or upon its 
land— a visitation by the offended spirits. 

(1) Tylor has pointed out that ‘no 

known tribe, hoAvever low and ferocious, has ever 
admitted that men may kill one another indis- 
criminately’ {CB xxi. 714). This statement is 
supported by the express ideas of the horror of 
murder entertained by many even of the lowest 
savages. In many trioes, murders are extremely 
rare, and are felt to be wrong. But generally the 
feeling of abhorrence is restricted, and it is con- 
sidered a harmless or even praiseworthy action to 
kill outside the limits of the clan or tribe. But the 
limits of the restriction vary considerably among 
different peoples. Blood-revenge for murder is a 
duty or a custom insisted upon by public opinion 
in most savage societies, and often legally per- 
mitted, while it is probably a survival of the time 
when no supreme authority existed for the execu- 
tion of justice. Though in many cases the relatives 
of the murderer or any members of bis clan or 
tribe are slain in revenge, because of savage man’s 
idea of human solidarity and of the collective guilt 
of the murderer’s family, clan, tribe, or more speci- 
fically because of the working of the lex tahonis 
(son for son, daughter for daughter, etc.), and, 
though the custom often gives rise to tribal wars, 
yet the evidence shows that the revenge is directed 
in the first place most frequently upon the mur- 
derer himself. Often his death satisfies the desire 
for vengeance, and it is only where it has been 
found impossible to lay hands on him that the 
vengeance falls on another. In the insistence upon 
blood-revenge as a sacred and moral duty, which it 
is disgraceful and irreligious to avoid (sometimes 
because tbe dead man’s ghost finds no rest till the 
vengeance falls), and in its falling first upon the 
murderer, we see exemplified the general savage 
view of justice.^ Where a local tribunal exists, it 
may arrange tbe blood-feud and set the machinery 
in motion, or it may go further and, after hearing 
the respective sides, give judgment in favour of the 
avenger, and appoint execution to be done, some- 
times by him ; or it may tiy to arrange a compen- 
sation. But only where it is strong enough will its 
decisions^ be enforced or its suggestions he heeded. 
This action of the local tribunal may be regarded 
in the light of a compromise, where the custom of 
m other occasional causes of a blood-feud are wounding, 
adultery, seduction, rape, and kidnapping (cf. Post, i. 239). 
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blood-feud continues after the rise of sucb tribunals. 
It is thus a step towards justice being done in the 
case of wrongs. The progress to true 

justice is further seen where the central authority 
steps in to forbid revenge, to decide guilt, and to 
award punishment. Frequently the practice of 
compensation, the wergeldi takes the j^ace of the 
blood "feud or is even obligatory, the relatives being 
satisfied with the payment of a heavy fine, fixed 
according to rank, sex, age, etc, (cf. Post, i 249 ff.). 
Where the acceptance of compensation was seen to 
lessen the protracted hostilities in the case of the 
biood-feud, it would be fostered by custom and' 
authority ; and in many cases, though not all, its 
existence may be traced to the intervention of the 
central authority, the elders of the tribe, or the 
chief (see Blood-Feud). 

It should be noted that, though there are marked 
exceptions to the rule, infanticide is very wide- 
spread and meets with little or no disaj>proval, 
while the killing of the sick and aged, not out of 
wantonness but for certain definite reasons, is not 
uncommon in many parts of the world. Similarly, 
though by no means generally, it is often the case 
that a master has the right to kill his slave (Post, 
i. 373). In a few cases infanticide is punished with 
^ death or in some other waj”, or is regarded as 
wrong and liable to bring misfortune; and, where 
the killing of aged parents for the specific reasons 
referred to is not customary, parricide, when it 
does occur, is regarded wuth abhorrence, and is at 
once j)unislied (cf. Wester marck, i 402 fi'., 386; 
Steinmetz, op. cit. ii. 153 ff.). 

Where blood-revenge does not exist, as well as 
in many eases where it does, the murderer is pun- 
ished by the community, or by some special 
authority, though it is not always easy to dis- 
tinguish, from the statements made, betw^een true 
blood-revenge and the administration of justice. | 
In most cases the punishment is death. j 

Among the Fuegians, the murderer is placed under a ban, i 
and perishes of hunger, or death is inflicted by his fellows | 
(Hyades-Deniker, Mission seient. du Gap Rom, viii. 374, 248). 
Among some Australian tribes, as has been seen, the council of 
elders arranges the avenging party in cases of murder by sorcery. 
But, as among the tribes of N. W. Central Queensland, the camp 
or a council of the camp punishes the murderer (Roth, Mthnol. 
Stvdies among the N. W,Q. Queensland Abor.^ 1897, pp. 1S9, 141). 
With some tribes a ceremony of spear- throwing at an offender 
appears to take the place of the blood-feud proper (Wester- 
marck, i. I7l). The Eskimos and Aleuts occasionally make 
common cause against a murderer and put him to death (Nan- 
sen, op, cit. p. 162 ; cf. Petroflf, op. cit. p. 152). With many N, 
American Indian tribes the murderer had to appear before the 
chiefs for trial, but he was often handed over to the relatives of 
his victim for punishment (Cooper, Miskmee Rills, 1873, p. 23S ; 
Morgan, League of the Iroquois, Rochester, 1851, p. 330 ; School- 
craft, Ind. Tribes, Philadelphia, 1851-60, i. 277 ; Adair, Rist. of 
Amer, Rid., 1775, p. 150). Many African tribes also inflict 
capital punishment on the murderer, the chief frequently de- 
ciding his guilt and enforcing the sentence (Westermarck, i. 189 ; 
Letourneau, pp. 80, 83-84 ; Johnston, op. cit. ii. 882 [murderer 
executed by warriors among the Mutei]), or, as among the 
Mpongwe, the community burn or drown him (Burton, Two \ 
Trips to Gorilla Land, i. 105). Capital punishment for murder ' 
is also found in Polynesia and New Guinea (Turner, Samoa, pp. ; 
178, 295, 334 ; Thomson, JAI xxxL 143 ; Chalmers, Pioneering 
in N.G.y 1887, p. 179). In other cases, banishment, usually fol- ■ 
lowed by death, is found, or, as among the Omahas, a species of , 
boycotting and penitential expiation in the case of a murderer 
whose life has been spared (Dorsey, in S RBJSW, 1884, p. 369). 
Or, in some instances, as in the commutation of blood-revenge, 
a fine is all that is insisted on for murder (Shooter, Kafirs of 
Ratal, p. 103 ; Casalis, op, cit. p. 228 ; Griflith, JRASJBe vi. 
[1837] 332 [Mishmis, offender cut to pieces if fine is not paid] ; 
Johnston, op. cit. ii. 882 [Kamasias, confiscation of goods of 
murderer and his relatives}). This fine is not seldom a real 
commutation of blood-revenge, and the composition is often 
recommended or expressly insisted on by the central authority. 
If it is not paid, the murderer is generally pub to death (cf. 
Letourneau, pp. 72, 80, 89, 95 ; Elphinstone, Kingdom of Caubul, 
1839, ii. 105 ; Yon Martins, JBeit. zur Mhnog. Amer,, Leipzig, 
1867, i. 130). 

The vengeance of the society upon the murderer 
is in part due to the belief that be is a source of 
danger to the group. He is infected with the un- 
cleanuess of death, or is surrounded by spirits, 


especially that .of Ms victim,, ivlio will afflict not 
only Mm 'but others. Hence lie is .tabu, and, if lie 
is not put to death, he must undergo ceremonies of 
purification, or be isolated from Ms fellow^s, as in 
the case of the Omahas (see above, and cf. Kohler, 
ZVBW xii. [18973 408? Frazer, L 331 ffl). 
These ceremonies, or the period of isolation, are 
then a species of punishment. 

In some cases it is expressly said that murder is 
punished because it is hated by a Divine being, or 
is a breach of his law. This is the case among the 
Omahas (Dorsey, loo, cit.), while in other instances 
murderers are believed to be punished after death 
(Australians by Baiaine [Parker, op, cit, p. 79], 
Andaman Islanders [Man, JAI xii. 161-2], Mela- 
nesians [Codrington, p. 273 ff.], Kew Hebrides 
[Turner, Samoa, p, 326], Awemba [Slieane, JAI, 
xxxvL 150 ff. 3, American Ind. [above, vol. ii. p. 685*"]). 

(2) Adulterp.^Wuimm all savage societies the wife 
is regarded as the property of her husband, adultery 
is generally a serious crime. Before betrothal or 
marriage the woman may dispose of herself as she 
chooses, though here the father or guardian has 
sometimes the right of controlling her action, but 
after marriage her husband has entire right over 
her. Adultery is therefore regarded as an infringe- 
ment of the husband’s proprietary right, and is 
frequently a serious form of theft. Add to this 
the working of jealousy, and it is easy to under- 
stand why to the savage mind adultery is so serious 
an offence and often a capital crime. In many 
instances, even wdxere there is a regular tribunal, 
the husband and those whose duty it is to help 
him have the right of dealing as he pleases with 
the culprits, especially if he catches them in flag- 
rante delicto. The local tribunal and, in any case, 
custom and opinion justify his action, and often, 
indeed, expect him to avenge himself. He may, 
however, in such a case be liable to hostilities from 
the relatives of the wife or her paramour ; and in 
a few cases, where the established tribunal is 
jealous of all such personal action, he may be 
punished by it, especially when he has put the 
woman to death instead of inflicting a lighter 
punishment. Or he may appeal to the tribunal, 
with confidence that due punishment will he visited 
upon the offenders, the execution of this punish- 
ment being occasionally allotted to him. 

The pumshment of death not only for adultery but, in some 
cases, for slight indiscretions or even for touching a wife, especi- 
ally the wife of a chief (Bastian, op. cit. i. 244 ; Post, ii. 358 ; 
MacLennan, Studies in Anc. Rist,, 2nd ser., 1896, p. 412), is 
visited upon the offending wife or the paramour or both, either 
by the husband or by a legal tribunal, among a large number of 
peoples (see Adultery [Primitive and Savage] ; Westermarck, 
1 . 290 ; Post, ii. 362, 371) ; and in some cases adultery is the only 
crime which is capitally jmnished (Mishmis {J RASBe vi. [1837] 
332]). Occasionally the punishment is meted out to the wife 
only after repeated offences (Macdonald, Afncana, i. 140). In 
other cases the seducer has to suffer slavery, mutilation, 
emasculation, beating, or some other bodily indignity; he must 
submit to his wife’s being outraged ; or he must pay compensa- 
tion, usually equal to the value of the woman, to the injured 
husband (Post, li. 366-9, 373 ; Letourneau, pp. 20, 43, 65-66, 78, 
83, 95). Similarly, where the unfaithful wife is not put to death, 
she is mutilated, disfigured, beaten and ill-treated, enslaved, 
repudiated, divorced, or prostituted (Post, ii. 364-5 ; Letour- 
neau, pp. 87, 65, 66). In a few exceptional cases the wife is not 
punished (Westermarck, liarr. p. 122 ; Post, ii. 370). These 
various punishments are usually inflicted by the hxisband, but 
occasionally by a tribunal or by the chief. Adultery is occa- 
sionally the cause of a blood-feud or of a species of blood-revenge 
(du Cbaillu, Equat, Africa, 1861, p. 61 ; Letourneau, p. 96). 

The punishment of adultery is sometimes in proportion to 
the rank of the offenders or of the husband ; or, where a system 
of fines is in use, the fine is similarly proportioned (Post, Afr, 
Jut, ii. 82-83; Letourneau, pp. 65-68; Johnston, op. dt, ii. 
690, 689 ; Ellis, Ewe-Speaking Peoples, 1890, p. 202). Generally, 
too, adultery with a chief wife is more severely punished than 
with a lesser wife or concubine (see Ooxcubinaue). 

As a general rule, in savage societies the wife 
can obtain no redress for the husband’s adultery ; 
but there are occasionally exceptions to this even 
at low levels {e.g. with some Australian tribes), and 
the husband is punished more or less severely, ox 
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his adultery (or even bringing a second wife or 
( 5 onenbine to the house) is a ground for the wife’s 
divorcing him (see Adultery [Primitive and 
Savage], § 6 ; ’^'^"estermarckj ii. 432 ; Post, Afr. 

: J'ur. i. 465, iL 72}. .' 

There is a certain amount of evidence that 
among savage tribes adultery is regarded as a 
grave moral ofienee, which may bring general 
calamity, or must be expiated, or which is offen- 
sive to the gods, or will be punished in the next 
world (see art. Adultery, § 8 ; Crawley, op. cit. p. 
143 f.; Mason, JBASBe xxxviL [1868] pt. 2, 147 ff*. 
[Karens]; Westermarck, ii. 675; Perham, JEAS 
Straits branch, no. 8, p. 150 [Sea Bayaks] ; Man, 
JAI xii. 157 [Andaman Islanders] ; ‘Sheane, JAl 
xxxvi. 150 if. [Awemba] ; Codrington, Melanesians^ 
p. 273 ff* ; Jones, Ojehway Ind., 1861, p. 104). 

(3) XJncliastity before marriage is 
variously regariled among savage peoples. In some 
instances a girl is allowed the utmost licence, but 
in many quarters unehastity is reprobated more or 
less severely. The difference in attitude doubtless 
involves differing moral conceptions, but there can 
be little doubt that much is due to the question of 
the girl’s position. If she has been betrothed in 
early years to a prospective husband, she is ex- 
pected to remain chaste, or she may be repudiated. 
Or, again, unchastity is held to lower her value in 
her father’s or guardian’s opinion, because a smaller 
bride-price will be obtainable for her. But, as the 
severity of the punishments shows, unchastity is 
frequently regarded as a moral offence even among 
some very low tribes (see Westermarck, Marr. 
p. 61 ff.), and it is sometimes thought to be offen- 
sive to the higher powers, or to bring misfortune on 
the tribe or the crops. Hence it must be expiated 
in one way or another, as well as punished (St, 
John, Forests of Far Fast^ 1863, i. 63, 69 [Dayaka] ; 
Mason, JASB xxxvii, 2 [1868], 147 [Karens]; 
Frazer, GB^ ii. 212 [Battas] Bastian, Indomshn^ 
Berlin, 1884-99, i. 144 [Ceram]; KecluSjPnw. Folhi 
London, 1891, p. 52; Post, Afr. Jur. i. 460; 
Westermarck, Marr, p, 61 [Loango] ; Casalis, 
BasutgSi p. 267). 

The punishments are various, and may be inflicted by the 
house-father, the tribunal, or the chief. Sometimes both 
seducer and seduced are put to death (Post, 4./?*- Jur. ii. 70 
[Marea, Beni-Amer] ; Cunningham, Uganda, 1905, p. 290 
[Baziba] ; Johnston, op. cit. ii. 747 [Kavirondo] ; Dawson, Aust. 
Ahor., Melbourne, 1881, p. 23 £W. Victoria] ; Post, ii. 375 [Nias]). 
In other cases the girl is put to death (Post, ii, 876 [some 
Igorrote tribes]), or she is banished or enslaved (Westermarck, 
Marr. p. 663ff. ; Post, Afr. Jur. iL 72; Cunningham, op. cit. 
p. 102 [Bakoki] ; Ohanler, Through Jmtgle and Desert, 1896, 
p. 317 [Eendile of E. Africa] ; Post, ii. 880 [some Malay tribes]), 
or she is scourged (Post, Afr. Jur. ii. 71-72), or has to pay a fine 
to the chief (Post, ii. 380). In some of these cases the seducer 
shares the punishment, hut generally he has to pay com- 
pensation or a fine, usually equivalent to the value of the girl 
(her bride-price or blood-price), and sometimes much heavier 
(Post, ii. 375-6 ; Westermarck, ii. 425-6, 436). In some instances 
he must also marry the girl, and often, if the fine is not forth- 
coming, he is enslaved. Seduction may at one time have been 
a common cause of a blood-feud, later compensated for by fine, 
but occasionally it still leads to a feud (Post, Aft. Jur. i. 81). 

(4) Proj>xietary rights are recognized by 
all savage tribes, most of whom condemn or abhor 
theft, while all of them punish it in one way or 
another. The thief is frequently punished hy the 
owner of the stolen property (more especially when 
he is taken red-handed); and in such cases the 
latter may even have the right to kill him or en- 
slave him. Or he may force him to restore the 
stolen goods or their value, and sometimes two, j 
three, or more times their value, or may subject 
his belongings to pillage. Here, generally, custom 
has arranged a system of regulated composition. 
In other cases the thief is punished hy the tribunal, 
or the chief, with death, enslavement, banishment, 
mutilation, or heating ; or he is forced to pay a 
fine, or to restore the goods or their value. In 
general, the higher the value of the goods stolen. 


the heavier the punishment. Stealing such things 
as any tribe sets much store by-cattle, products 
of the field, weapons, and the like— is usually 
severely punished. Sometimes the punishment 
depends upon the place from 'which the theft is 
made (field, garden, or bouse), the time at which 
it occurs (night or day), or whether the thief is 
taken in the act, and also upon the social position 
of the person robbed or of the thief. Usually, too, 
the punishment increases when acts of theft are 
repeated, a notorious thief being usually put to 
death. Where a system of fines exists, there is 
generally found a regular scale of values for differ- 
ent things. And, when a fine or composition is not 
paid, the thief is often killed, enslaved, or pun- 
ished in some other way. But, before undergoing 
punishment, the prisoner’s guilt or innocence may 
be attested by oath or ordeal. In many cases 
property is protected by tabus involving the thief 
in an automatic punishment or in the results of a 
curse. Or, again, when a thief cannot he found, 
resort is often had to cursing Mm, a god being 
invoked to punish Mm (see Westermarck, ii. 63 ff.). 
In some instances the gods are said to abhor 
and punish theft either in this world or the next 
(Andaman Islanders [Man, JAI xii. 161]; some 
Polynesian and Melanesian tribes [Turner, Samoa, 
pp. 301, 326; Codrington, op. cit. p, 274; Mac- 
donald, Oceania, )^, w8] ; some American Indian 
tribes [above, vol. li p. 685®' ; Bossu, Trav. through 
Loumaim» 1771, i. 256] ; Bayaks [Brooke, Ten 
Years in Sarawak, 1864 i- 66 ; Perham, op. cit, 
p. 149]). 

The thief is killed when taken in the act, by the Fue^ans 
(Kin^ and Mtzroy, Voyages, 1839, ii. 180), peoples of the Malay 
Arehipelago (Westermarck, ii. 8), Maoris (Moerenhout, op. Cfcf. 
ii. 18l), some African tribes (Wesfcennarck, i. 289, ii, 13 ; John- 
ston, li. 691 : Post, Afr. Jur. ii. 92-3) ; or he is enslaved (Post, 
ih. ii. 93), Among peoples vith whom capital punishment for 
various kinds of theft exists are some Australian tribes (Letour- 
neau, p. 28); tribes of the Malay Archipelago (Javanese, Alfura, 
Bataks, Achinese, etc. [Post, ii. 434 ; Westermarck, ii. 8]); the 
Shans {JAI xxvi. 21); American Indian tribes (Post, ii. 434; 
Ai^jRii. 658; Petroff , qp. af. p. 162; Harmon, Voyages, Andover, 
1820, p. 848 ; Von Martins, op. cit i. 88) ; Polynesian and Melan- 
esian tribes (Westermarck, ii. 9 ; Post, Anfange des Staats- und 
Rechtslebens, Oldenburg, 1878, p. 224; Letourneau, p. 64 f.); 
African tribes (Letourneau, pp. 64, 67 ; Westermarck, ii. 12 ; 
Post, ii. 881). Enslaving or banishment (especially in cases of 
repeated theft) is the punishment among the Fantis, Yolofs, 
Diagara, and other African tribes (Post, n. 87 ; Letourneau, p. 
64), the Karens (habitual thieves [Mason, JASB xxxvii. 2, 1461), 
tribes of the Malay Arcliipelago (Westermarck, ii. ^), Maoris 
(Post, Anfange, p. 224), some Amer. Ind. tribes {NB ii. 668 ; 
Dodge, Our Wild Indians, Hartford, 1882, pp. 64, 79 ; Dali, 
Alaska, 1870, p. 382), Mongols (Post, op. oit p. 224). Mutila- 
tions of various kinds as an application of the Use talionis 
(cutting off fingers, hands, arms,, feet, or legs, plucking out the 
eyes, or even cutting off nose or ears, and castration) are found 
among several African tribes (Post, Afr. Jur. ii. 81, 88, 90-92 ; 
Westermarck, ii. 12), peoples of the Malay Archipelago (Wester- 
marck, ii. 8; Post, Anfdnge, p. 223; Riedel, op, cit p. 232), 
Ainus (Batchelor, Ainu and their Folklore, 1901, p. 286), various 
Mongol tribes (Post, op. cit. 223), Kamchadales, some Amer, 
Ind. tribes (Letourneau, p. 19; Post, op. cit. p. 223), and in Fiji 
(Williams, Fiji, p. 23), Boating or flogging occurs among the 
Brazilian Indians (Post, op, cit, p. 222), Kalmuks (ib. p. 222), 
and some African tribes (Post, Afr. Jur, ii. 88, 91 1). 

Probably the earliest form of revenge for theft, apart from 
death, was retaliation in kind. The victim of the theft would 
either pillage the thief or seek to recover his property. Acts of 
pillage are found sporadically sanctioned by public opinion 
(Maoris (Ellis, iii. 126] ; in Malaysia [Letourneau, p. 76]); but, 
where these occur, they may be in default of restitution. 
Sometimes simple restitution of goods suffices, but more fre- 
quently this accompanies another punishment or the enforcing 
of a twofold or manifold restitution (Indians of Brazil [Von 
Martins, i. 88] ; Amer. Ind. tribes— Wyandots twofold ll BBFW, 
1881, p. 66]; Mayas [iV'jK ii. 668}; Kirghiz ninefold [Oeorgi, 
Bussia, 1780-83, iii. 337] ; Malay Archipelago twofold or more, 
sometimes a fine [Westermarck, ii. 8 ; Post, Anfange, p. 218] ; 
African tribes, twice to ten times the value [Westermarck, ii. 
12; Post, Afr. Jur. ii. 84, 86]). Sometimes confiscation of a 
thief s whole property occurs (Cunningham, Uganda, p, 304 ; 
Johnston, li. 882 ; Post, ii. 439). Such forms of compensation 
may be regarded in the light of a fine, greater or less, accord- 
ing to the magnitude of the theft, or the general feeling with 
re^rd to its wickedness. Sometimes also severe punishments 
—death, mutilation, etc.— may he expiated by a fine. Among 
Australian tribes a not uncommon method is that the thief is 
challenged to single combat hy his victim. 
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An especially vile form of theft, always severely 
punished when it occurred, and perhaps to be re- 
garded as a form of sacrilege, is that of stealing 
offerings, etc., from a grave (Westermarck, ii. 
518-9). 

7 . At those festivals which mark the beginning 
of a new year or tlie offering of firstfruits among 
savages, and which are usually accompanied by 
ceremonial confession of wTongdoing and by ritnal 
purifications and riddance of the contagion of 
wrong, very frequently there is considerable licence, 
and such crimes as may be then committed are not 
afterwards punished. At such festivals there is 
great excitement, with much drinking, dancing, 
etc. Crimes would then be readily committed, 
Wt had not to be accounted for, because they 
occurred during a sacred season, while their con- 
tagion had already prospectively been got rid of, 
or wonid shortly be got rid of, by the ceremonial 
purifications usual at such periods. 

Among most savage tribes the right of asylum 
or sanctuary for the criminal is clearly recognized, 
the sanctuary being generally a place sacred to 
gods or spirits, or the abode of sacred persons 
(priest or chief), in which it would be dangerous 
for the avenger or the executioner of justice to 
shed the blood even of a criminal (see art. Asylum ; 
Post, ii. 252 E). 

Summary. — The execution of justice among 
savage tribes is, on the whole, an extremely rough 
and ready process. Where the practice of private 
revenge is common, it militates against the inde- 
pendent and impartial weighing of the evidence 
by a disinterested tribunal. And, even where 
there exists a recognized tribunal, it generally 
lacks the most elementary requirements for the 
discovery of truth as found in a civilized court of 
justice. Impartiality is seldom found, the weigh- 
ing of evidence and the reliance upon it alone bemg 
practically unknown ; the common resort to ordeals 
is an extremely defective method of arriving at the 
truth; in many cases not only does the guilty 
escape, but, where he is punished, the innocent 
often share Ms punishments Punishments, too, 
are often extremely severe. On tfie other hand, 
the evidence seems to show that there is a general 
hatred of crime among savages, and that it is 
probably of comparatively rare occurrence among 
many tribes, 

LiTBiiATtJEE.-~E. Durkheim, * Deux loisde revolution jMSjiale/ 
ASoc. vol. iv,, Paris, 1901, De la Division du travail soaialt do. 
1893; L. T. Hothouse, Morals m Rvolutiont London^ 1906^ 
vol, i» ch. 3 ; C. Letourneau, L* Evolution juridique dans Us 
diverses races kumainest Paris, 1891 ; M. Mauss, * La Religion 
et les origines du droit penal,’ RHR^ vols. xxxiv. xxxv., Paris, 
1890-7; A. H. Post, Grundriss der ethnol. Jurisprudenz^ 
Oldenburg and Leipzig, 1894-6, Afrikan. Jurisprudem^ do,, 
1887 ; S. R. Steinmetz, Ethnol. Studien zur ersUn Entwick- 
lung der Strafe^ Leyden and Leipzig, 1894 ; E. Westermarck, 
Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas^ London, 1900-8 ; 
EVRWy Stuttgart, 1878 ff. See also the other authorities cited 
in the article. J. A. MacCuLLOCH. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Assyro- 
Bab;rionian). — ^These are revealed to us mainly by 
the ^ab. codes of laws, of which three have been 
found — ^the first and the last, fragments only ; the 
second — that of !g[ammurabi — ^nearly complete. 

I. The first (the earliest known) are the Sumerian 
laws, of which examples occur in the 7 th tablet of 
the (‘punctually ’) series. This work 

contains specimen-phrases for students of Sumero- 
Akkadian, the laws being among the legal and 
other phrases which the student had to learn. 
Though the tablet dates from the time of Ashur- 
banipal (c. 650 B.O.), there is no doubt as to the 
period during which these laws and their penalties 
were in force ; their reproduction in the contract- 
tablets of the time of the dynasty to which Igarn- 
murabi belonged indicates that the code of which 
they formed part originated previous to e. 2000 B. C. 

VOL. 


The language in which they are written (Sumerian) 
shows that they were drawn up during the Sum- 
erian period, and they may, therefore, date from 
3500 B.C., or even earlier. The crimes or misde- 
meanours referred to therein are not serious, and 
belong rather to the class of ofi'ences against morals 
than to really criminal acts. Nevertheless, they are 
exceedingly interesting, and are of considerable 
importance in that they contain the earliest ordi- 
nances in existence concerning punishment for 
wrongdoing ; 

* If a son say to his father, Thou art not my father,” they 
may shave him, put him in fetters, and sell him for silver.* 

*If a son say to his mother, ‘^Thou art not my mother,” they 
may shave his forehead, lead him round the city, and drive him 
forth from the house.* 

‘If a wife hate her husband, and say to him, “Thou art not 
my husband,” they may throw her into the river,’ 

‘If a husband say to his wife, “Thou art not my wife,” he 
shall pay her half a mana of silver.’ 

* If a man hire a slave, and he dies, is lost, runs away, gets 
locked up, falls ill, he shall pay as his hire every day half a 
measure of grain.’ 

Though the above laws refer only to adopted 
sons, the respect for foster-parents which the 

g unishments for denial of them imply shows 
ow strong the feeling of the Sumerians was in 
this matter. The adopted son might be sold as 
a slave, and it may be supposed that a real son 
would have been treated with even greater severity. 
The denial of a foster-mother brought upon the 
culprit all the disadvantages of slavery, as is im- 
plied by the shaving of his forehead. His being 
taken round in the city was probably for the pur- 
pose of making his misdemeanour known; and 
driving him forth from the house implied his being 
either left in utter destitution, or relegated to the 
position of a slave. 

Inequality in the status of the husband and the 
wife is implied by the differing punishments for 
the same or similar offences. Divorcing a husband 
was punishable with death, but the divorcing of a 
wife only incurred the fine of half a mana of silver. 
There is no doubt that women bad fewer rights 
than men in ancient Babylonia, but it must be 
admitted that they are not altogether their equals 
even now. 

The last law of the five shows the respect paid 
to property. The penalties inflicted are rather hard 
upon the hirer, who is responsible for a slave whom 
he has hired, even if a misfortune befalling him is 
not due in any way to the fault of the hirer. Per- 
haps it was necessary— the Sumerians may have 
been (criminally) careless of other people’s property 
delivered into their bands ; in any case, if the hirer 
thought the conditions too severe, he could easily 
stipulate, on hiring, that he should not be visited 
with the full rigours of the law in the case of an 
accident happening. 

2 . The next laws in chronological order with 
which we come into contact are those drawn up 
by the great Babylonian legislator, Hammurabi, 
whose code is now preserved in the Louvre at 
Paris. Here we have a list of crimes and punish- 
ments far more complete than any which the 
ancient nations of the East preceding the Jews 
have ever handed down. 

How far these laws were regarded as binding is 
doubtful — the conditions of life probably changed 
from time to time; and it is unlikely that the 
same ideas regarding penalties and punishments 
for breaches of the law prevailed in Assyria as in 
Babylonia, notwithstanding that the Assyrians 
studied those old Bab. laws. Perhaps the tablets 
of the Ulutindbi-Su series, like many another 
ancient composition, and the laws of 
himself, were kept in the libraries at Nineveh, 
simply because they were ancient and venerable 
works, useful to the law-student. Upon this point, 
however, we shall he better able to judge later on. 
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In considering such a matter as that of crimes 
and punislinients, itwiH probably be admitted that 
the Babylonian mind was not trained in so severe 
a school as that of tiie Boman or the modern legist. 
S'loreover, the diilereiice in the manners and cus- 
toms of the East «ancl the West, to say nothing of 
the question of period, must be taken into con- 
sideration. Thus, many offences against morality 
and decency were probably not thought worthy of 
punishment by the Babylonians, notwithstanding 
that they may have been regarded as most repre- 
hensible. Bigamy was not a punishable offence, 
and the gamedaws were probably merely rudi- j 
mentary. Bribery was not punishable, except when 
it was intended thereby to pervert the ends of 
justice. 

Nothing is said, moreover, concerning bestiality, 
blasphemy, breach of ritual, drunkenness (except, 
perhaps, in the ease of priestesses and devotees), 
king (though we know, from certain texts— see 
CONSCIENCB] [Bab.], above, p. 33— that this was a 
thing unpleasing to the deity), malice, prophesying 
falsely, the desecration of holy days, speaking 
evil of rulers {l^^e TtiajesU), uncleanness, usury, 
and many other things which are not only regarded 
as crimes or misdemeanours among the European 
nations, but also appear as such with the ancient 
Hebrews. Idolatry, magic, sorcery, intercourse 
with demons and spirits, and prostitution were 
naturally not counted as crimes; though blas- 
phemy, sacrilege, and similar offences against the 
gods were probably severely punished — certainly 
the latter (sacrilege). Whether blasphemy was a 
crime or not probably depended upon the place 
and the deity, for none would speak slightingly 
of a deity in the place where he was worshipped, 
except a fanatic.^ It is to be noted, however, that 
nothing certain can be stated with regard to many 
acts which modern Europeans would consider as 
crimes in law, for the simple reason that we have 
only one code in any sense complete, namely, that 
of Hammurabi (c. 2000 B.C.), and even that has gaps. 

The death penalty. — In the Code of Hammurabi, 
as is fitting, respect for wdiat is just holds the first 
place, and the penalty for false accusation of killing 
is death (§ 1). In the case of a (false) accusation of 
sorcery, the accused person had to dive into the 
river, and, if the river refused to drown him, the 
accuser suffered the penalty of death, and the 
accused took the house of his dead defamer. , 
Heath, in fact, was the penalty of any false accu- 
sation in which a life was involved. In all other 
cases, a false witness bore the cost of the action I 
(§§ 2 - 4 ). . ! 

Next to the safety and integrity of the person, | 
that of the property of a man was held to be the ' 
most sacred. Theft was not generally punished 
with death, unless the property stolen belonged to | 
a temple or to the palace (of the king), in which ; 
case flie receiver suffered the same punishment 
(§ 6). In later times, the penalty for sacrilegious 
theft (with the damage inflicted upon the images of 
deities by stripping them) seems to have been death 
by fire (Pinches, The OT in the Light, etc.®, p. 561). 

Strange, however, is the severity of the law (§ 7) 
ordaining death for buying the property of a 
man, either from his own hands or from those of 
his slave, without witnesses or contracts ; or for 
receiving such property on deposit. Probably 

f ossession of a man’s property without justifying 
ocuments suggested receiving it on false pre- 
1 In all probability the word sHlatu^ when applied to some- 
thing spoken against a deity, corresponded with ‘ blasphemy/ 
as we understand it. The followers of Samag-Sum-ukin (Saos- 
duchinos), AshurbanipaFs brother, who uttered sillatu against 
the god Alsur, were put to death after their lips {mr. tongues) 
had been torn away (A§sur-bani-fLpli, cyl. A, col. iv. 66 ff.). In 
another passage, referring to chiefs of Gambulu, the culprits 
were flayed after the tearing out of their tongues (G. Smith, 
Mmrhmipal, London, 1871, pp. 137, 74 ff.). 


tences, which the laws of the Babylonians evi- 
dently wished to discourage, the more especially 
as it presupposed the neglect of tliose legal forms 
to which the people seem to have paid special 
aUenfcion. 

Though theft did nob entail the death -penalty, 
the neglect or failure to pay fines and make resti- 
tution transformed it into a capital offence (§ 8). 
There were jirobably two reasons for this — the 
sacredness of property-rights, and respect for the 
law. Theft, with the sale of the stolen object, was 
even more severely punished, as the penalty was 
not only death, but the restitution of the property, 
in addition, to both parties (the owner, and the 
person to whom the property had been sold), the 
purchase-money being returned in full (§ 9). It 
seems not improbable that a purchaser of property 
sometimes found himself in serious difficulty, for, 
if he could not produce the seller or witnesses, he 
was regarded as a thief, and was executed accord- 
ingly (§ 10). This law naturally presupposes that 
he had no documentary e^ddence of the purchase. 
A claimant of lost property had likewise to be 
careful, as absence of witnesses was regarded as 
proving Mm to be a rogue ; and the penalty in that 
case, again, was death, because he had falsely 
accused the person claimed from (§ 11). 

Housebreaking, too, entailed the death-penalty, 
probably because theft was regarded as being in 
contemplation, though the damage to the house was 
naturally taken into consideration. The house- 
breaker was killed and buried in front of the 
breach (§ 21) — an undesirable position in any 
country where the dead were regarded as return- 
iug to visit the living. Brigandage was also pun- 
ished with death (§ 22). Theft at a house where 
a fire had broken out, under the pretence of enter- 
ing to extinguish it, entailed being thrown into 
the flames (§ 25). One is left to surmise that the 
, thief got out if he could. 

Offences against the person were likewise pun- 
ished severely. Kidnapping a freeborn child was 
a capital offence {§ 14). Negligence which proved 
fatal to any person was ‘punished with death ; and 
such w'ould belihe penalty if a badly built house fell 
on the occupier and killed him ; the builder had 
constructed a defective dwelling, possibly from 
motives of cupidity. In the case of the depend- 
ants of the owner, the lex talionis seems to have 
been applied, for the death of the owner’s son was 
punished by the death of the builder’s son (§§ 229, 
230). 

The position of slaves as a man’s property prob- 
ably had greater importance than any respect that 
may have been regarded as due to their persons, 
and the death-penalty was therefore applied in the 
following cases : allowing a palace slave or serf to 
escape, or sheltering him (§§ 15, 16) ; or detaining 
an escaped slave (§ 19). Evidently it was regarded 
as the duty of a citizen to restore a slave to his 
owner, eimecially if that slave belonged to the 
palace. Getting a barber to mark a slave wrong- 
fully was, it seems, equivalent to stealing him 
(§ 227), and was punished with death and burial in 
his (the wrongdoer’s) own gate. It was likewise a 
serious offence if a soldier {recM) hired a substitute ; 
and, besides the death-penalty being enforced, the 
substitute might take the soldier’s house (§ 26) 
—apparently the dwelling allotted to him by the 
State. In the same manner, a highly-placed official 
could neither Mmself hire a substitute, nor accept 
a mercenary as substitute (for another), and incor- 
porate Mm, the penalty being death in both cases. 

The duties of a ‘ wine- woman ’ (meaning, evid- 
ently, a woman keeping a public-house) included 
assisting the government by capturing criminals ; 
and, if she failed in this, she also met with the 
penalty of death (§ 109). 
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The real nature of these wine-houses, which were 
kept by the wine-women, has yet to be discovered. 
That tliey were places of evil repute seems certain, 
and a devotee not dwelling in a cloister who opened 
a wine-house, or who entered a wine-house for 
drink, was biinied to death ^ (§ 110). It seems to 
have been the duty of wine-women to accept pay- 
ment for their drink in kind; and any such woman 
refusing to do this, or accepting a low tariff, might 
be thrown into the river (§ 108), she having thereby 
..contravened the law. . 

Infidelity and incest were also under the pain of 
capital punishment. An adulterous woman and 
her paramour were to be tied together and thrown 
into the water, unless pardoned (apparently), the 
former by her husband, and the latter by the king 
(§ 129). Violation of a virgin-wife dwelling with 
her father entailed death to the man, but exile (?) 
to the woman (§130). A thriftless woman making 
her poverty an excuse for marrying again during 
her husband’s absence, was condemned to be thrown 
into the water (§ 133)— -the punishment meted out 
to a disreputable w^oman who repudiated her hus- 
band (§ 143). In the law reports (see Ungnad, 
HammmraMs Qes&tz^ iii nos. 1, 8 ; iv, 776), a rebel- 
lious or faithless wire was thrown down from the 
tower, or sold into slavery (no. 7) ; and slavery (as 
a milk-maid ?) in the palace was the punishment 
meted out in such a case, in a text from the 
Khabur (Johns, in PSBA xxix. 177 ; Ungnad, 
op. cit, no. 6). For incest with a son’s bride the 
penalty was drowning (§155) ; and for incest with 
a mother,^ death by tire for both (§ 157). 

Mutilation.— This penalty was not uncommon, 
and in some cases roughly indicated the crime by 
destroying that which was regarded as the offend- 
ing member. Thus, if the son of a chamberlain 
(palace-favourite) or of a public woman denied his 
foster-parents, his tongue, the organ with which 
the denial was made, was cut out (§ 192). In the 
case of an adopted son learning who Ins real father 
was, despising in consequence his foster-parents, 
who had brought him up, and returning to his 
father’s house, the punisliment was loss of an eye 
(§ 193),^ A nurse substituting, without the know- 
ledge of the father and mother, another child for 
one who had died whilst in her care, was punished 
by the cutting off* of her breasts, thus ensuring, as 
in most punishments of this nature, that the 
offence should not occur again (§ 194). A son 
striking his father was punished by the loss of a 
hand— the limb with which the offence had been 
committed (§ 195). A slave striking a freeman’s 
son received the same punishment as a slave deny- 
ing his master,^ namely, the loss of an ear — prob- 
ably as a mark that he was a criminal, and a 
warning that he w’-as untrustworthy (p 205, 282). 
As we have seen above (p. 258*^), defamation, when it 
was a question of a life, was a capital offence, but in 
other cases a less severe punishment was decreed— 
thus, if a man ‘raised the finger’ against (accused 
of unchastity) a priestess or a married woman, the 
punishment was the shaving of the forehead — a 
proclamation to the world that a misdemeanour 
had been committed. Priests alone, in all prob- 
ability, shaved the whole of the head, so that 
there was no danger of the obliteration of the 
distinguishing mark, whilst it lasted. 

1 The severity of the penalty would seem to imply that un- 
chastity was presumed in such a case. 

2 ‘After the father/ apparently = ‘after the father’s death.* 
But perhaps ‘ step-mother ’ is meant, in which case ‘ after the 
consummation of the marriage * may be intended. 

s According to the tablets (Ungnad, op. cit. iv. nos. 14, 19), an 
adopted child who was rebellious was sent away, or, as in the 
Sumerian laws (see p. 257^), sold into slavery. Ill-treatment 
of an adopted child entailed loss of property to his benefit (ib, 
nos. 14, 16). 

4 A slave-wife denying her husband’s mother was marked (by 
a tonsure) and sold. 


'Exceedingly interesting, and among . the laws 
which have attracted the most attention, are those 
ordaining retaliation. Injury involving the loss of 
an eye entaHed the loss of an eye to the person 
who had inflicted the injury, audit was the same 
for the other members of the body — bone for bone 
I {Le, broken limb for broken limb), teeth for teeth 
(§§ 196, 197, 200). 

Fines, with alternatives (mutilations, etc,). — 
Whether these punishments could be compensated 
for by a money-payment, or in any other way, is 
not stated. In each case, however, they refer to a 
freeman injuring a person of his own rank ; but 
a freeman committing the same offence against a 
man of inferior rank got off* by paying a fine (1 
mana for the limb or the eye of a serf ; and J mana 
for the teeth, with lesser indemnities in the case of 
a slave). For striking a man of equal rank on the 
head, also, the lex talionis did not apply, but a fine 
of 1 mana of silver Avas inflicted. If the man 
struck was of superior rank, the striker received 
60 lashes ‘in the assembly ’ with an ox-hide whip 
(§202). A serf striking a serf paid 10 shekels of 
silver (§ 204), but a slave striking the head of a 
freeman lost his ear (§ 205). Thus were intentional 
injuries atoned for. 

For unintentional injury, even in a quarrel, 
things were different. In such a case, a freeman 
hurting another had only to swear that he had not 
struck him knowingly, and was then responsible 
only for the physician’s fees (§ 206) ; and, if death 
ensued, he made amends by paying ^ mana of 
silver-, and for the son of a serf ^ only (§§ 207, 208). 
Striking a freeman’s daughter, so that she lost her 
expected offspring, entailed a ffne of only 10 shekels 
of silver (§ 209), and, if the woman died, they 
killed the smiter’s daughter. The punishment of 
the culprit was in such a case a sore affliction, 
calculated to sadden him for the rest of his days, 
but here, as in other cases, the innocent suffered 
for the guilty simply because the Babylonians 
would not admit that a woman was the equal of a 
man, and said that, whatever the sex, the penalty 
must be ‘ a life for a life,’ Striking a slave- woman 
with the same serious result entailed a fine of 2 
shekels of silver, and, if she died, J mana {§§ 21 3, 214). 
In this case it was not ‘slave for slave,’ probably 
because the expected offspring had to be allowea 
for, the fine, it appears, being more than the value 
of a slave. 

Among the worst examples of the mutilation- 
penalty, however, are those quoted by Ungnad 
{op, cit. iv. 63, no. 1049), where, if certain people 
bring action against each other, their noses are 
to be pierced and their hands dislocated, and in 
this condition they are to go to the market-place 
at Sippar. In another case {ib. no. 1051) the hair 
of the forehead was to be shaved on account of 
bringing an action, the alternative being a fine (no, 
1050). An attempt to rescind, by legal action, the 
gift of the king, entailed a fine of 10 shekels of 
silver, and covering the claimant’s head with hot (?) 
bitumen {ib. vol. iii. no. 458). This last text comes 
from the independent State of gana (Thureau- 
Bangin, BA iv. 17), The punishment for false 
witness was a fine of 2 shekels of silver (Ungnad, 
iii no. 699), and shaving of the forehead {ib. 707). 

lex talionis also existed for injuries in- 
flicted unintentionally in the course of professional 
(surgical) attendance. For death or loss of sight 
after an operation for a grave injury or for a 
cataract (?), the penalty was loss of the hands— the 
same as for a son strikmg his father, the object in 
both cases being the same, namely, to prevent a 
repetition of the misfortune {§ 218). A serf’s slave 
having been treated for a grave injury, and dying 
under the operation, the penalty was restitutiop 
(‘ slave like slave ’) (§ 219). If the slave lost an eye 
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after an operafcioiij the physician had to pay the 
owner half his value in silver. A veterinary 
surgeon who had operated upon an ox or an ass, 
which had died thereafter, paid to the owner a 
quarter of its value {§ 225). The ‘ crime,’ in these 
cases, ^vas want of skill or judgment, and the 
' penalties were prohahly as near as the iramersol 
the Code could get to the * Just mean ’ in each case, 
for the slave or the animal might have been of 
greater or less value, taking the injury into consider- 
ation, but the penalty wsbs the same.^ In the case 
of a man hiring an ox, and causing its death by 
negligence or by blows, the penalty was ox for ox 
(§ 245), and the same penalty was imposed if he 
had broken its foot or cut its nape, thus rendering 
the animal useless {§ . 246). Destroying the eye of a 
hired ox entailed an indemnity of half its value in 
silver (§ 247} ; and breaking off its horn, cutting off 
its tail, or piercing its nostril was made good only 
by paying a quarter of the animal’s value {§ 248). 
*Act of God ^ left the hirer free from obligation 
(§249). 

Though not a crime, an accident which brought 
an owner within the purview of the law arose from 
injury by a mad bull. On the first occasion, in 
which the bull’s viciousness could not be known, 
there was no penalty (§ 250) ; but the death of a 
man by a known vicious bull, homed and at large, 
entailed a penalty of i niana of silver (§ 251), and 
i mana if the person killed was a slave (§ 152). 

In certain cases (see above, p. 258^) the punish- 
ment for theft or dishonest dealing was death, but 
the case of an employd differed. Thus, if a man 
hired to do the work of a farm stole the wheat and 
the vegetables, and these things were found in 
his hands, his hands were cut off (§ 253), Here 
again, we seem to have an instance of vengeance 
against the offending members ; for he who, instead 
of working for the benefit of his employer, used 
his hands to rob him, was accounted worthy of this 
mutilation. In one case not very clear in the Code, 
the person who took away necessary things and 
weakened the oxen had to make up the damage he 
had caused (§ 254) ; and in another, if he lent out 
the oxen or stole the grain, so that he was unable 
to cultivate it, he had to pay 60 ffw for every 
ffan of ground left uncultivated (§ 255). It seems 
strange that a thief, in such a case as this, should 
be let off‘ so easily, but it was the same for other 
things— a man stealing a watering-machine paid 
5 shekels of silver, and the theft of a shadouf or a 
plough entailed an indemnity of 3 shekels (§§ 259, 
260). ^ The question naturally arises whether, in 
this inscription, the verb Sardqu has always the 
meaning of ‘ to steal.’ A herdsman was under the 
same liability as the farmer— if a man, duly in 
receipt of a salary, reduced the oxen or the sheep, 
or their natural increase, he had to make up the 
amount (§ 264) ; and, if he changed their natural 
increase, or sold it, the penalty was that he made 
up the amount to the owner tenfold (§ 265). 

Deprivation of office,— Apparently only one kind 
of misdeed entailing this is referred to in Jfam- 
murabi’s Code, and, as is fitting, it bears upon the 
administration of justice. If a judge changed a 
sentence, thus making it to be of no effect, he was 
punished with twelvefold restitution of the sum 
involved in the lawsuit. ^ In addition to this, he 
was dismissed from the justice-seat, never to re- 
turn ; nor w^as he to sit with other judges when 
trying a case (§ 5). 

Imprisonment— It is noteworthy that, in all the 
enactments of the Code of ^[ammurabi, there is no 
mention of imprisonment. The Babylonians, how- 

1 Such, are the disadvantages of the cutand-dried legislation 
of a code. 

2 ^Twelvefold restitution is frequently referred to in contracts 
of late date, but this is for changing the record, and is not con- 
fined to the judges. 


ever, certainly had prisons, as the expressions bit 
sibitti and bit Jcili, and the fact that arrests were 
ordered by the king, show'.^ In all probability, 
however, they were not houses of detention as a 
punishment, *but simply places where an accused 
person or a criminal coiilcl be confined until tried 
or punished. An interesting text referring to this 
is pidnted in Cun. Texts, vi. pi. 8 (Ungnad, n;? cit, 
iii. no, 743), in which a man speaks of being placed 
in hit drarri by his judges, whose names he gives. 
He states that he was not to be released until 
he had fulfilled a certain order — probably the 
delivery of a document, but the details are not 
dear. 

Possibly imprisonment was more common in 
later times than at the early period of gammu- 
rabi’s dynasty. A letter published in BecueU des 
Travaux, xix. I07yl08 (82-3-23, 845), asks: ^Why 
takest thou my child and placest him in the prison- 
honse (bit hiU)t None shall take him, and thou 
must bring him forth (again). Send my son 
quickly.’ tJonfinement was also effected in a man’s 
own house: ‘Shut up Arad-Bau (who sits in the 
city-gate of Hadad) in his own house with the 
men’ (Pinches, Outline of Assyr. Gram., 1910, 
p. ii). The reason of this order is not stated, but 
something of the nature of a revolt or conspiracy 
may be suggested. 

Resistance to Assyrian dominion entailed all 
kinds of horrors, and, though the Assyrian king 
may have regarded such resistance as among the 
worst of misdeeds, and worthy of all the pains and 
tortures which he inflicted, it hardly comes within 
; the scope of the present article. Nevertheless, 
there is one noteworthy instance of punishment for 
what might be described as a crime, though those 
who suffered for it were only obeying their king’s 
orders. Certain Elamite magnates had been sent 
by Te-umman, the king, to Ashurbanipal, king of 
Assyria, asking for the delivery of certain fugitives. 
The message was an insolent ^ one {^pir meril^ti), 
and the Assyrian king had the ambassadors de- 
tained. ■ It seems not improbable that Te-umman 
made preparations to invade Assyria before the 
return of his ambassadors on the occasion of their 
final visit to Assyria ; so, after the defeat and de- 
capitation of Te-’umman, they were shown his cut- 
off' head, the sight of which is said to have driven 
them mad. The success of the Assyrian arms had 
such an effect on RusH, king of Ararat, that he 
sent ambassadors to Arbela to greet- Ashurbanipal, 
who showed them the bodies of the Elamite am- 
bassadors with the ‘ insolent message ’ which they 
had brought. 

Utibattjrb.— V. Schefi, ‘Code des lois de Hammourabi,’ in 
M4m. de la deUgation en Perse, iv., Paris, 1902 ; R. F. Harper, 
The Code of Eammurahi, Chicago, 1904 ; Pinches, The OTin 
the Light, etc.8, London, 1908, pp. 174, 175-177, 185, 488-525, 561 ; 
and, esp. Peiser, Kohler, and Ungnad, HammuraMs Gesetz, 
Leipzig, 1904-1910. T. G. PINCHES. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Bud- 
dhist).— Crimes are for the most part committed 
by irreligious people; and the punishments are 
determined upon and carried out (even under 
hierarchies like Rome and Tibet) from political 

1 The British Museum tablet D.T. 1, generally called * Warn- 
ings to kings against injustice’ (WAl iv.2 pi. 48), which 
refers to certain penalties, is rather a tablet of rewards and 
punishments, mostly referring to the rulers of the land ; but 
it is unfortunately not clear in every part. Among other 
maxims given it is stated that a king’s ill-favour towards his 
princes or his burghers was likely to entail in the one case an 
untimely end, and in the other rebellion. It is interesting, 
however, on account of its references to imprisonment : ‘ The 
son of Nippur, Sippar, Babylon, committing wrong, is caused 
to enter the prison-house— where the wrong has been done, the 
town shall pour out (? supply provisions) to the fortress (?).’ 

‘ The sons of Sippar, Nippur, and Babylon, giving their provi- 
sions to the stallions, ate the stallions for their provisions — 
they were delivered into the custody of the foe,’ etc. 

2 ‘Treacherous’ seems also to be a possible rendering. 
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or legal, rather than from religious, motives. It 
is, therefore, a complicated problem to decide how 
far a religion, dominant at any time in a country, 
is or is not an important factor either in deciding 
•what acts shall be called crimes, or in determining 
the punishments for them. This is so even when 
tile facts are known and classified ; and no attempt 
has yet been made to write the history either of 
crime or of its punishment in any Buddhist country. 
The following remarks must, therefore, be tenta- 
tive and imperfect. It will be convenient to dis- 
cuss the subject (i) as regards the Order, and (2) 
as, regards the laity. 

I. The Order. — The standard text-book of Canon 
Law consists of the ancient Buies of the Order, as 
current in the time of the Buddha (see ^ Pati- 
mokkha/ in art. Literature [Buddh.]), edited, 
about fifty years after his death, with notes and a 
commentary, and accompanied by twenty supple- 
mentary chapters. These additions by the editors 
show the development that had taken place, during 
that interval, in the interpretation of the Buies 
themselves as well as in the method of enforc- 
ing them. Of the 227 Buies, more than 200 
relate to matters of deportment, to the common 
property of the Order and the proportion allowed 
to each member, to the time and manner of taking 
food, and so on. The penalty for any infraction 
of these minor regulations was repentance ; that 
is, the offender had to confess his fault to a brother 
bhikkMir, and promise not to repeat it. This penalty 
involved forfeiture of any property held contrary 
to the regulations. 

The major offences were divided into two classes 
—pdrdjika and samghddisesa. The former class 
comprised four crimes — the sexual act, theft, 
murder, and putting forward a false claim to 
religious insight. The penalty was expulsion 
from the Order, or, to use the words of the Rules, 
‘he has fallen into defeat, he is no longer in 
communion.’ ^ The notes and supplements discuss 
cases raising the point whether some act does or 
does not amount to an infringement of one or 
other of these four Buies. The cases jDut are 
ingenious, and the decisions harmonize m a re- 
markable way with the equitable views of modem 
writers on criminal law. 

The second of the above two classes comprises 
five offences depending on or inciting to sensual 
impurity ; two connected with building a residence 
without obtaining the approval of the Order ; two : 
with slander ; two with stining up discord in the 
Order ; one "with intractability ; and one with 
general evil life (being a disorderly person). The 
penalty for these offences was suspension for as 
many days as had elapsed between the offence and 
its confession. A suspended member of the Order 
is under disability in regard to 94 privileges of an 
ordinary member — he is to take the worst seat or 
sleeping-place, cannot sit on a Chapter, cannot 
travel without restriction, and so on.^ When the 
fixed number of days has passed, the suspended 
bhikJchu may be rehabilitated. Both suspension 
and rehabilitation can be carried out only at a 
formal Chapter, where not fewer than twenty 
regular bhikkhus must be present. There are some- 
what complicated rules to ensure the regularity of 
the proceedings, the equity of the decision, and 
opportunity for the putting forward of the de- 
fence. These are too long even to summarize. 
We must be content to note that, for instance, 
the rules as to the constitution of the court are 
given in Vinaya Texts j ii. 263 ff., iii. 46 ; those as 
to the accusation being invalid, unless brought 
forward under the right heading, in ii. 276 ffl; 
those as to both parties being present, in iii. 47. 

1 ViTiaya Texts, i. 4f. 

a The whole of the 94 are given in Vinaya Texts, ii. S86 ff. 


j Every member of the Order resident in the locality 
i had the right to attend such a Chapter ; and, if 
the matter were too complicated to be adequately 
considered in so large a meeting, it could be re- 
ferred to a committee of arbitrators chosen by the 
Chapter (f^. iii. 49 ff.). 

The above are rules and practices evolved by the 
early Buddhists, for use among themselves only ; 
they do not give, or pretend to give, any adequate 
treatment of the question of crimes, or of that of 
punishments, but they show that the early Bud- 
dhists had a very fair grasp of the general prin- 
ciples underlying the equitable administration of 
criminal law, and that in the matter of punish- 
ment they took, as might be expected, a lenient 
view. They show also that, at the time when 
Buddhism arose, such crimes as murder and theft 
were no longer looked upon as offences against 
individuals only, but had already come to be con- 
sidered as offences against the community, as 
moral offences in themselves — in other words, that 
this step forward in the treatment of crime was 
not in any way due to Buddhism, but was the 
outcome of Indian civilization. 

2. Laity.— The Buddhist scriptures frequently 
refer to their ideal of a perfect king, a righteous 
king who rules in righteousness, without punish- 
ment, and without a sword {adandena asatthena\ 
In the KtUadanta,^ King Wide-realm’s country is 
harassed by dacoits, who pillage the villages and 
townships and make the roads unsafe. He thinks 
to suppress the evil by degradation, banishment, 
fines, bonds, and death, but his Buddhist adviser 
tells him that there is only one method of putting 
an end to the disorder, that is, by providing 
farmers with food and seed-corn, traders with 
capital, and government officials with good wages. 
If this method be adopted, ‘the king’s revenue 
will go up ; the country will be quiet and at peace ; 
and the people, pleased with one another and 
happy, dancing their children in their arms, will 
dwell with open doors.’ In the legend the plan 
succeeds ; and it represents, no doubt, fairly accu- 
rately, the Buddhist vague ideal of the rig;ht 
theory of crime and punishment. In the Buddhist 
historical chronicles we have no instance of its 
having been realized. Crime and its punishment 
have been dealt with according to the views cur- 
rent at each time and place, and it would he im- 
possible, with our present evidences, to attempt 
any statement as to whether, and in what degree, 
those views have been modified by the Buddhist 
ideal. 

LiTERATijRE.---Fina 2 /ct, ed. H. Oldenberg, London, 1879-83 ; 
Rhys Davids and H. Oldenberg, Vinaya Texts {SBB, vols. 
xii., xvii., XX.), Oxford, 1881-85; Rhys Davids, Dialogues of 
the Buddha, Oxford, 1899. T. W. BhyS HAVIDS. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Celtic).— 
I. The treatment of crime and of criminals among 
the ancient Celts is wrapped in great obscurity- 
Ceesar {de Bell. GalL vi. 13) informs us that the 
Druids of Gaul were judges in hoth public and 
private disputes, and that they awarded damages 
and penalties ; and we are told {ib. vi. 16) that, 
when human sacrifices were offered, criminals were 
sacrificed in the first instance, before recourse was 
had to innocent victims. It is not improbable, 
therefore, that among the Celts, as among the 
Greeks, Romans, and other races, the idea pre- 
vailed that certain forms of conduct were dis- 
pleasing to the gods, and that, in consequence, 
communion with deity could not be re-established 
without the purification of society by the death or 
expulsion of the persons who were guilty of such 
conduct (see CoMMirisrioN with Deity [Celtic], 
vol. iii. p. 749). In this treatment of its un- 

1 Digha, i 136 ; tr. in the present writer’s Dialogues of the 
Buddha,!. 175 1 
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cleairalile imcmbers bj tlie coiunumity It is prob- 
able that attention was paid to tke general type 
of ebaraeter no less tlian to specitic acts of wrong 
eondiiet, just as, in the process of compurgation 
by oath in Welnli law (see below), the witnesses 
who were called to testify on oath gave evidence 
quite as iiuich to the general character of the 
accused as to liis non-performance of a particular 
act. The types of cliaracter which are always 
abhorred by coninmnities where custom rules, as 
it did among, the Celts, are tho>$e wliich are in- 
different to the observance of customary prohibi- 
tions (in Homeric language those of men lacking 
in such being conspicuous by their want of 

scruple and by tlie quality of One of the 

Celtic roots for ‘good’ {Ir. deck, Welsh de [now 
obsolete], cc^gnate with Gr. meant * ac- 

ceptable ’ ; and tlie other Celtic terms relating to 
character show the prevalence among the Celts 
of the same moral conceptions as among other 
men of Indo-European speech. The idea of a 
delOenient attaching to crime is found in a state- 
ment made in the Ancient Lems of Ireland (iii. 97), 
that body and soul are both defiled by committing 
crimes. 

2 . Side by side with the penalty of sacrifice, and 
probably connected with it, was that of exclusion 
from participation in religious rites. Caesar (vi. IS) 
tells us that any contumacy with respect to the 
judgments of the Druids was punished by exclusion 
from the ritual of sacrifice ; and this sentence, he 
says, was the severest among the Gauls, since the 
men so punished were treated as outlaws, and were 
cut off from all the rights and privileges of human 
society. In Gaul there appears to have been a 
measure of centralization in the administration 
of justice, since the assembly of the Druids, 
meeting, according to Caesar, in the territory of 
the Carnutes, held a court for the trial of cases 
brought from every district around. In the case 
of the Druids it is clear that the decision was in 
the hands of the religious leaders of the community ; 
and this suggests that among the Celts, as in other 
early communities, the ethical and the religious 
aspects of crimes and tlieir punishments were not 
very clearly distinguished. The conception of 
outlawry, or the loss of civil status, was a marked 
feature of the Celtic treatment of wrongdoers in 
the historical period, hut this form of punishment 
was resorted to only in extreme cases. In Irish 
law, and to a somewhat less extent in Welsh law, 
recourse appears to have been had with extreme 
reluctance to the punishments of death and out- 
lawry. 

3 . In Irish law, also, it is remarkable that 
imprisonment and all forms of corporal punish- 
ment, whether by mutilation, beating, or torture, 
are conspicuous by their absence, and mutilation 
and imprisonment are rarely alluded to in the 
Welsh laws. It is not impossible that ordinary 
crime was almost as rare in Ireland and Wales in 
ancient times as it is to-day, and that the com- 
munities in question seldom found it necessary to 
have recourse to very extreme punishments. 

4 . Another feature of Celtic Jaw, which linlcs it to 
certain ancient forms of social organization, is the 
emphasis laid by it upon the responsibility of the 
family group for the conduct of its members, as is 
seen especially in the case of the crime of homicide 
(see, further, art. Blood-feub [Celtic]).^ Both in ' 
Ireland and in Wales the family group of the 
slayer had to pay compensation to the family 
group of the slain for the loss of one of their . 
number. This collective aspect of criminal juris- 
prudence is one of the eliief differences between 
the older Celtic point of view and that of the more 

Ireland the family groups in question were known as the , 
geuJLmt derhfim^ mrjinef and indfine, 1 


individualistic jurisprudence of the present day ; 
but even in Ireland (Ane. Lmm of Ireland, iii. 
245) the penalties for' all'crimes except killing fell 
on tlie offender, provided he had the means of 
paying. 

■ 5 . Sources of information. — In the case of Ire- 
land there is a large body of knowledge relating 
to crimes and punishments, as well as to other 
branches of law, contained in the Ancient Laws of 
Ireland (Rolls Series, 1869-73). This work com- 
prises various legal treatises, such as the Senchus 
Mdr, the Corns Besena, the Booh of Aieill, etc. 
These treatises are the work of the Brelions (the 
hereditary lawyers of Ireland), who decided the 
ca.ses that were brought to them. The body of 
law in question retained its authority among the 
Irish until the beginning of the 17th century. 
The law of England, which was introduced into 
Ireland by Henry 11 ., was for a long time hardly 
followed except within the English pale, which 
consisted of Louth, Meath, Wesfcmeath, Kildare, 
Dublin, and Wicklow. A statute of Henry vm. 
(Stat. 13, c. 3), promulgated in 1522, mentions that 
English law was not observed beyond the counties 
named. The main body of Irish law is called the 
Gdin ; local modifications of general laws were 
called urradhus, and inter- territorial regulations 
emrdt, 

6 . In the ease of Wales there is abundant 
information concerning criminal procedure in 
the Ancient Laws of Wales, published under 
the editorship of Aneurin Owen in the Rolls 
Series (London, 1841). There is also a very con- 
venient edition of the so-called Gwentian Code, 
published by A. W. Wade-Evans, under the title 
Welsh Medieval Law, from a Harieian MS (Brit. 
Mus. 4353) of the ISfch cent. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1909), to which references will be made in 
this article. The Welsh laws consist partly of a 
Code, issued under the royal sanction and authority 
of Hywel Dda, and partly of a collection of legal 
maxims arranged in groups of three, or triads. 
The Welsh laws are based on a recension of 
existing customs by the prince Hywel Dda (‘ Howel 
the Good’) (c. 930), and vary somewhat for the 
different regions of the Principality. The oldest 
MS is the Black Book of Chirk, now in the 
National Library of Wales, Aberystwyth (12th 
cent.), which appears to have been a form of the 
code of Gwynedd (N.W. Wales) ; hence its usual 
name, the f'enedotian Code. Another form of the 
Code is known as the Dimetian, or the Code of 
Dyfed (S.W. Wales), perhaps better regarded as 
that of the larger area known as Deheu&rth (the 
Southern region), while another form is usually 
known as the Gwentian, from its supposed asso- 
ciation with the district of Gwent (S.E. Wales). 
It is probable, however, that this Code, as Wade- 
Evans has shown, was that of Powys (Mid-Wales). 
The Code of Hywel is found in a Latin as well as 
a Welsh form, but the precise relation of these 
two forms is uncertain. 

7 . Attitude of the community to crime. — Among 
the Celts the community recognized the right 
of vengeance (Ir. digal, Welsh dial), whereby 
the individual or his family might themselves 
obtain satisfaction or compensation for a wrong 
done to them. This right, however, was one that 
was greatly restricted in practice, and was not to 
be put into operation except when other remedies 
failed. Ancient Irish law, and probably at one 
time Welsh law, made no distinction between 
crimes and torts (though originally some offences 
may have been viewed as offences against religion), 
and dealt with them alike as cases for compensa- 
tion through payment. Whereas in modem com- 
munities crime is regarded mainly as an offence 
against the State, though individuals may be 
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wronged thereby, Irisli legal practice, which was 
in. the hands of a hereditary caste of arbitrators 
called Brehons, developed to an unusual degree the 
remedial aspect of compensation for wrong to the 
suflerers— an aspect which in the English law of 
crime has sunk largely into the background. In 
Welsh law there are abundant traces of an earlier 
state of things resembling that of Ireland, but 
there are also signs of the growth of a point of 
view resembling that of modern States. 

8. In Ireland, if the guilty party did not pay the 
amount which the Brehons awarded, the party 
that was aggrieved was allowed to exercise his 
right of vengeance by means of reprisals or private 
war. In Wales, the latter process was called 
myned ar herw (‘to go on a plundering expedi- 
tion’), and the regular term in Welsh for plunder 
was anrhaith (‘absence of law’)* The aggressor, 
if his family cared to support him, might offer 
resistance, or might become an outlaw, and, in 
that case, the avengera, if they chose, might put 
him to death. There ai'e indications, however, 
that this power was restricted in Irish law by 
making the right purely personal, to be exercised 
only by the person who had been specially wronged. 
The Welsh legal triads state (W^e-Evans, Welsh 
Medieval Law^ p. 264) that there are three legal 
periods for avenging a dead body : 

‘ Between two kindreds who do not originate from the same 
givlad (“a district under one rule”), commencing a claim on 
the first day of the week following that wherein the dead was 
murdered ; if there comes no answer by the end of a fortnight, i 
the law makes vengeance free. The second is, if the two ; 
kindreds are in the same cantrev (“hundred”), commencing i 
a claim on the third day after the dead is slain? if there 
comes no answer by the end of the ninth day, the law makes 
vengeance free. The third is, if the two kindreds are in the 
same eymwd (“commot”)» commencing a claim on the third 
day after the dead is murdered ; if there comes no answer by 
the end of the sixth day, the law makes vengeance free.’ 

In three MSS of the Welsh laws (X211b, W99b, 
and U55a; see A^ie. Laws of Wales, i. 778, and 
Wade-Evans, op. cit. p. 306) there is found the 
following statement : 

* There are three incitements to revenge; one of them, the 
shrieking of female relations. The second is, seeing the bier of 
the relative going to the graveyard. The third is, seeing the 
grave of their relative without enjoying satisfaction.’ 

The Welsh laws make the following exceptions as 
to the persons who could take part in a blood-feud 
(Wade-Evans, op. cit. p, 187) : 

‘And if there be any one of the kindred of the murderer or 
the murdered who is an ecclesiastic in holy orders or a religious 
or leprous or dumb or an idiot, he neither pays nor receives ; 
any of the galanas (“blood-fine”). They are not to take | 
vengeance for a person murdered, nor is vengeance to be i 
taken on them ; and it is impossible to compel such by any law : 
to pay anything, nor are they to receive.’ 

9. Family champion. — In Ireland (see Anc. 
Laws of Ireland, iii. 83, note) there existed the 
institution of family champion, whose place it was 
to avenge family quarrels. The championship in 
question formed one of the seven grades of a 
territory. The Welsh laws contain no reference 
to this institution- 

10. Outlawry.— In the Booh of Aicill — the most 
important treatise on Irish criminal law {Am, 
Laws of Ireland, iii. 381) — the question is asked, 
What is it that makes a stranger of a native 
freeman and a native freeman of a stranger ? The 
answer is as follows ; 

‘ That is, an outlawed stranger ; he is defined to be a person 
who frequently commits crimes, and his family cannot ex- 
onerate themselves from his crimes by suing him for them, 
until they pay a price for exonerating themselves from his 
crimes, i.e. seven civtnhaU (a cumhal = 3 cows) to the chief ; 
and seven cumhals for his seven years of penance are paid to 
the Church, and his two cumhals for caime-relations are paid 
to each of the four parties with whom he had mutual cairde- 
relations ; and when they (the family) shall have given in this 
way, they shall be exempt from his crimes until one of them 
gives him the use of a knife, or a handful of grain ; or until he 
unyokes his horses in the land of a kinsman out of family- 
friendship. And, if they give him these, they shall not he 
exempt from his crimes, until they pay the same amount again 
for exonerating themselves from his crimes’ (ib, p. 386). 


I ‘The son whom he had begotten before he had been made an 
! outlaw is to be like every other lawful man of the family. As 
I to the son whom he may have begotten after he had been made 
an outlaw, his liabilities shall be on the family of his mother, 
they pay the full debt of a stranger out of their own 
rightful s^ds (“legal units of value”) for his liabilities, and they 
obtain his body-fine. , . . The case in which a man may be 
killed with impunity— -i.e. every man is exempt from liability 
for killing him — ^is when these things before mentioned were 
given for him, and the king has not neglected to restrain him, 
and he is not oh the land of any particular person, and there is 
no particular person who feeds him. But, if the king has 
neglected to restrain him, and if he is not in the employment 
or hire of any particular person in the territory, he (the king) 
shall pay for his crime ; and, if he be killed, the bodv-fine of a 
stranger who has a bescna- (“ modus vivendi”) compact shall be 
paid for him. Neglect of restraint on the part of the king 
means that he did nob restrain him to the employment of a 
particular person, or did not have him living on a particular 
land, or fed by a particular person,’ 

This passage is of interest as being one of the 
few passages in the Ancient Laws of Ireland which 
refer to tlie royal power or responsibility. The 
reference is important, inasmuch as it shows that, 
even in Ireland, the king had a clear place in the 
legal system of the community, though the 
Brehons made little mention of it. In Wales 
the term direit, though not used in the Laws, 
meant originally a person who was outside the 
social order. 

II, In the Anc. Laws of Ireland (hi. 463) the 
text of the Book of Awill says, ‘The life of every 
law-breaker is fully forfeited,’ but this is ex- 
plained in the commentary as follows : 

‘That is, it is lawful to kill the thief without name, who is 
not known, when there is no power at the time of committing 
the trespass ; and he (the slayer) is exempt on account of every 
person killed in Ms (the thief’s) guise.’ 

The various cases that mipht arise under this head 
are then considered, and it is said {op. cit. p. 469) ; 

‘The person who is exempt from liability for killing the thief 
is he from whom he came to thieve, or who is entitled to dric- 
fine for the theft. If he (the slayer) be the person to whom 
^nc-fine is not due for the theft, full body-fine is due from him 
for killing him, whether there was or was not power to arrest 
him. Or, according to others, it may be lawful for any person 
to kill him, whether the person to whom he came to thieve, or 
the person to whom he did not come to thieve.’ ‘ It is then 
there is no exemption for killing a person in the guise of the 
thief, when he is seen stealing the adds (“chattels”), or when 
the track of any particular thing stolen was found after him. If 
he was not seen stealing the sdds, or if the track of the par- 
ticular thing stolen was not found after him, there shall be 
paid full body-fine for killing him, whether there was or was 
not power to arrest him. The person who came to inflict a 
wound upon the body may be safely killed when unknown and 
without a name, and when there was not power to arrest him 
at the time of committing the trespass, and there is exemption 
for every one killed in his guise.’ 

12- Administration of justice.— In Ireland the 
picture presented by the Brehon legal treatises is 
that of a community without an official magistracy 
or police, where the remedy in the case of any 
wrong done (whether a ciime or a tort) was in the 
form of damages assessed by an arbitrator pos- 
sessing hereditary expert knowledge of Irish 
custom, the main problem for the arbitrator being 
in each case the accurate assessment of damages, 
which varied with the status of the person wronged, 
with the act committed, and with other circum 
stances. Allusions to the king’s power or laws 
are very rare in these legal treatises. In Anc, 
Laws <jf Ireland (iii. 409) we are told that the 
crimes of the man who violated the king’s laws 
were adjudged on the seven houses in which he 
got beds, that the penalty for violating the king’s 
laws varied according to the nature of the tenancy 
and local laws, and that there was a penalty for 
supplying lodging to the violators of the king’s 
laws, and similarly for the violation of a king’s 
intex-territoxial law ; but it is clear that the idea 
of a crime in its relation to the community as a 
whole was in Ireland more implicit than explicit. 
In Wales the Laws refer to hrawdwyr (‘judges’), 
who had a recognized status in the community, 
but whose payment appeap to have come mainly 
from the parties to the action. 
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13, Effect of intention.— “The tijstinctioB between 
criwinal and non-crliininal injuries was recognized 
In Irish law, thoiigh without filtering the type of 
compeiisalion required Whenever a wrong action 
wiiH filiown to he due to malice aforetlioiiglit, the. 
hues on account of it had to be doubled. Intention 
hA<l always (see Anc. Laws of Ireland^ iii. 469,- 
471) to W taken into account m tbe case of theft, 
ivouiiiiing, and homicide. In op. cit* iii. 139 there 
is a minute discussion of the nne due for the in- 
tention to wound, when the attempt to wound was 
not successful. The Welsli process of galanas 
(‘recovery of compensation for murder’) was 
ahvays combined -with the recovery of the fine 
for aarhad (*ins\ilt’)— a combination which shows 
that, in historic times at any rate, intention was 
clearly recognized. It is said, for example (Wade- j 
Evans, op. clt. p. 255), that an unintentional blow 
■W nofc.farAad 

14. Responsibility.-— In Irish law {Ane. Laws of 
Ireland, ii. 45} it is recognized that certain persons 
could not he considered responsible for their actions, 
and the rule is laid dowm that 

* a fool, a madman, a male idiot, a female idiot, and a dumb 
person shall not be distrained t their adult guardians who bear 
their crimes and get their wages shall be distrained.* 

In op. cit. iii. 157, it is said : 

* The man who incites a fool is he who pays for bis crime, in 
which case the man who commits the crime, i,$. the fool, is 
exempt ; for this is the instance in which fines of design are 
paid, another man who paid had not designs.’ 

In some cases (see op. ciL iii. 159) there was a 
difference of opinion, and we read i 

•When a fool has committed a furious assault alone, of his 
own accord, withiout cause, without enmity, it is then lawful to 
give every fool up for his crime; or, according to others, 
compensation must be paid on his account by his family or the 
person with whom he is. If t^ere be enmity, each of them 
pays compen^raition.* 

In op. cit. iii. 501 it is stated that neglect on the 
part of the sane in not looking after the insane 
would have to be compensated for ; and, according 
to €>». cU. iii. 507, damages would have to be paid 
for leaving an epileptic lunatic unguarded. The 
^me conception underlies op. cit. i. 167, 161, where 
it is stated that a person is liable to distress for the 
crimes of his messenger and of his hired woman, 
and a man is also liable to a fine for the crime 
of his jester. 

In Welsh law (Wade-Evans, op. cit. p. 255) it is 
stated that 

* a free man is to answer for his alltud (“foreign servant”) in 
every claim for which he is not to lose the tongue, and life, and 
limhs ; for no one is to lose tongue and life and limbs by the 
tongue of another person.’ It is further stated (ib. p. 259), 
that no one is to make answer or satisfaction for an act of his 
bondman, except for tiieft’ 

The extent to which children could be held 
responsible was carefully considered in Irish law, 
and the Ane. Laws of Ireland (ii. 66) discuss 
minutely the question of their responsibility at 
various ages, as well as that of their parents and 
foster-parents. In op. cit. v. 151, it is stated 5 

* Little boys are safe in all the rights of lawful sports, until 
they have come to the age of havmg to pay damage of dir® 
(“ restitutiomfine”) for violence.’ 

Women, in respect of their first and second crimes, 
were placed on the same footing as boys. 

15. Advocacy. — The Irish treatises make no 
mention of advocacy, but the Welsh legal triads 
contain the following statement : 

* Three persons who are entitled to an advocate for them in, 
court : a woman, and one with a natural impediment in speech, 
and an alien of foreign speech,’ 

16, Crimes in Irish law. — The forms of what 
would now be called crimes, or serious wrongs, 
with which Irish law deals, are homicide, wounding 
and mutilation, criminal assault, theft, assault, 
perjury, insult, libel, slander, using chams, 
trespass, damage to property (both living and 
dead), gross negligence, absconding and har- 
bounng a fugitive, abduction, stripping of the 
dead, and disturbance of the peace. 


Vf. Crimes ' in Welsh ■ law.— The above were 
crimes or serious wrongs also in, Welsh law, with 
the omission of the using of charms, and the 
addition of arson, waylaying, indecent assault, and 
treasion. 

18. Penalties in Irish law.— The normal penal- 
ties of Irish law consisted in the payment of certain 
fines, which were assessed by the Brehons (see 
above). The principle underlying these fines was 
that they were viewed as the equivalents of the 
amount of vengeance which the person or persons 
aggrieved would be justified in exacting in a par- 
ticular case. Hence an important consideration 
which entered into the assessment of every fine 
was the value and status of the person injured. 
Irish law (as well as that of Wales) was based upon 
the principle that each person and thing in the 
community had a definite legal worth. In the 
case of persons, various considerations entered into 
the calculation both of a person’s dire-fm (‘honour- 
price’) and of Ms tric-fim (‘body-price’). In the 
Arm. Laws of Ireland (v. 97) it is asked what it is 
that gives aire (‘honour-price’) to a person, and 
the reply is * desert and worth and purity,’ Of 
desert it is further explained that it refers to 
property, of worth that it refers to the person’s 
word, and of purity that it refers to his deed. In 
the matter of rank as conferring status, there were 
in Ireland two chief grades; (1) the saer-mrmd, 
and (2) the dder-nemm. In op. cit. v, 15, the 
former are said to consist of ‘churches, chiefs, 
poets, and /4iwe’ (free tenants), while the latter 
eonsi^ of the practisers of every art in general. 
A passage from one of these grades into the other 
(with a consequent change in honour-price) was 
possible. A smr ( ‘ free ’)-man might become a daer 

unfree ’)-man by selling his land or his property 
or Ms body into servitude, while a daer-moxi might 
become a ^(zer-man by purchasing land or law or 
freedom by Ms act or by his husbandry, or * by his 
talent which God bestowed upon him,’ A loss of 
‘honour-price’ might result from a defect of char- 
acter. In op. cit. 1. 55 it is said ; 

•There are four di^itaries of a territory who may be 
degraded : a false-judging kin^, a stumbling bishop, a fraudu- 
lent poet, an unworthy chief tarn who does not fulfil his duties.' 
Again, in op. cit. p. 57 ; 

•False judgment and false witness and false testimony and 
fraudulent security and fraudulent pledging and false proof and 
false information and false character-giving and bad word and 
bad story, and lying in general, whether in the case of the 
Church or the laity, — every one of these deprives the man who 
is guilty of such of half his honour-price up to the third time, 
but it does not deprive him with regard to every one of them 
until the third time.* 

The Irish law-treatise referred to enters mi- 
nutely into the question of the loss of full and half 
honour-price in the case of kings, bishops, chief- 
tains, poets, and others; and it is of interest to 
note the importance attached in Irish law to 
chamcter and right conduct. 

It was not character alone, however, that 
determined honour-price, and Irish law reflects 
differences of opinion as to the extent to which it 
depended upon a man’s profession, his separable 
property, or the rank of the chief under whom he 
served. 

Apart from the cases already mentioned, where 
it is stated that under certain circumstances a 
wongdoer might be put to death (see above), there 
is no reference to the death-penalty in Irish law, 
nor is there any reference to imprisonment. The 
king appears to have had power to assign a wrong- 
doer to the service of a particular person, but no 
mention is made of imprisonment as a form of 
punishment. The only reference to castigation as 
a form of punishment is in the case of a child 
under seven, who could be chastised only by its 
parent. In certain cases other fines called airer 
{‘redemption’) and smacht {‘discipline’) were ex- 
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acted, and there are occasional references to pen- 
ance. 

19 . Penalties in Welsh law. — Welsh, like Irish, 
law -was based upon a consideration of the status 
of the individual, and upon the determination of 
the legal worth of every person and object (living 
or dead). These ideas enter prominently into the 
questions of sarhad and galanas^ the former being 
compensation for insult, and the latter compen- 
sation for homicide. Thus the same dominant 
conceptions govern Welsh and Irish law, and they 
clearly go back to a similar stratum of ideas. In 
Welsh law, however, the central power of the king 
in each territory had attained greater prominence 
than in Ireland, with the result that the fines 
called dirwy and GwmXwrw for various offences 
were not paid to the individuals wronged, hut 
usually to the king ; and the same rule governed a 
third of each galanas (‘ body-fine ’), while sarhad 
was paid to the person or persons wronged. In ; 
certain cases a part of the camlwrw was payable I 
to persons other than the king, and in the case of I 
a religious community the whole of the camlwrw 
appears to have been paid over to the abbot and 
the lay impropriators. The dirwy was a larger 
fine, paid directly to the king (according to a Latin 
text of the Laws written about 1250), for fighting, 
theft, and criminal assault. The penalty of emas- 
culation was imposed upon a xavisher who could 
not pay the fine, and a bondman striking a freeman ! 
was liable to have his right hand cut off. 

Though there is no allusion in the Welsh laws 
to imprisonment as a penalty for any specific 
offence, yet the fact of imprisonment is implied in 
more than one passage. For example, in Wade- 
Evans {op, cit, p. 177) we read that the smith of 
the court was to receive four pence from every 
prisoner off whom he should remove irons. Again, 
of the court-porter it is said that he is to get four 
pence from every prisoner %vho shall be lawfully 
imprisoned in the court. One MS (U45a) gives 
imprisonment as one of the lawful excuses for 
neglecting a summons. The Welsh word carchar 
(‘prison’) is derived from the Latin career, and is 
a term used in Welsh for the fetter placed on an 
animal to prevent it from strajring. It is there- 
fore probable that liberty was impeded, whenever 
necessary, more by the nse of chains and fetters 
than by confinement in a building. 

Though Irish law contains no reference to a 
death penalty, Welsh law has a few allusions to 
the penalty of hanging. This was in Wales the 
recognized punishment for theft (as is stated in the 
Mahimgi of Manawyddan fab Llyr). In Wade- 
Evans {op, cit, p. 213) we read : 

* One person escapes from an admitted theft with flesh and 
skin on his back [viz.] a necessitous alltud (“ alien ”) vrho shall 
have been three nig-hts and three days without alms, without 
relief, and who shall have traversed three trevs (“townships”) 
daily, with nine houses in every trev ; and then, owing to 
hunger, shall commit theft, and then shall be caught with 
flesh and skin on his hack. He is to be let free without gallows 
and without payment.' 

Similarly, if a thief was found burning a house 
stealthily, and was caught, his life would be for- 
feited.^ In the case of a thief the Welsh laws 
recognize the penalty of sale. 

Among the fines mentioned in the Welsh laws is 
that of dilysdod (‘acquittance’), which was en- 
forced as a payment to a woman by her xavisher. 
This was probably meant as a payment to guar- 
antee her status as a virgin in the eyes of the law. 
There was also a similar payment called gwaddol, 
payable by a man who failed to rehut a charge of 
criminal assault upon a woman walking alone. 

20 . Medium of payment of fines. — In Irish law 
the terms used in estimating fines are cumhal and 
$id. By a cumhal was originally meant * a female 
bond-slave,’ but, in course of time, the word came 


to mean the equivalent in , value of three cows. 
The method of payment of fines was in a fixed 
proportion of certain goods. When half o, cumhal 
had to be paid, it had to be in one species of goods ; 
when one cumhal was required, it had to be in 
two species; and, when three or upwards of three 
cumhals were required, the;^ had to be in three 
species. In that case one-third would have to be 
in cows, one-third in horses, and one-third in 
silver. ^ Of the cattle one-third had to be male, 
one-third of the horses had to be mares, and one- 
third of the silver by weight might be copper 
alloy. A s^d was defined as follows {Auc, Laws of 
Ireland, in, i 

* A common easily divisible sid means two live chattels or 
dead chattels, or one dead chattel the value of which is not 
lessened by its being divided.’ 

Of s6ds the most prized was a milch cow. In 
Welsh law the fine called consisted of 

three kine, paid as a rule directly to the king, and 
sometimes doubled. The fine called dirwy con- 
sisted of twelve kine, paid directly to the king, 
and was also sometimes doubled. Sarhad and 
galanas were paid in various ways, as directed in 
the Laws. The coins mentioned in the Welsh 
laws are: ( 1 ) hyfreith, ‘a legal penny ’ 

(see Wade-Evans, op, cit, p. 330) ; ( 2 ) ketnhawc 
cota, ‘ a curt penny ’ (id,) 5 (3) dimei, ‘ a naif-penny ’ ; 
and (4) punt, ‘ a pound.’ 

21 . Initiation of legal process. — ^In Ireland the 
aggrieved party compelled the aggressor to submit 
the case to arbitrators, by levying distress (Ir. 
athgahhail) upon the latter. In its m<^t solemn 
form the levying of distress required that the 
person aggrieved should ‘ fast against ’ the aggi*essor 
(see Asceticism [Celtic], vol. ii. p. 72**), that is, 
caU Heaven to witness that he would starve to 
death if his opponent did not submit the case to a 
Brehon. The consideration of questions connected 
with distress is one of the most elaborate sections 
of Irish law. In Wales, in keeping with the 
greater development of the central power, a man 
could be called to appear in answer to a gwys 
(‘summons’). The legal method of accusing for 
theft is described in Wade-Evans {op, dt, p. 245). 
Even in Ireland certain people [Anc, Laws of 
Ireland, i. 105, 107) might be arrested for their 
liabilities, instead of being distrained upon, and 
the circnmstances under which this process might 
take place are fully considered. 

In Irish law a pledge had to be given {op. cit, 
i. 277) to stop the process of fasting, especially in 
judgments of theft, robbery, and violation ; and 
the contingencies arising from the giving of the 
pledge and its possible loss form an important 
section of the Law of Distress. In Wales, the 
term mach ( * pledge ’) was used in the Laws only in 
connexion with civil matters. In criminal pro- 
cedure the accused person had to obtain a gorvodog, 
i.e. a personal surety, for one who was charged 
with crime (see Waae-Evans, op, cit, pp. 2581, 
312). In the Irish legal treatises the question of 
; evidence is not discussed to the same extent as it 
I is in the Welsh laws, and it is noticeable that the 
' latter assign considerable prominence to the oath, 
both of the accused and of his compurgators, as a 
means of clearing his character. The Welsh term 
for this process was to put a person upon his rhaith 
(a word cognate in formation with Lat. rectus), 
and, in this process, he had to bring forward a 
certain number of persons to swear on his behalf 
to the justice of his claim or defence as a whole. 

22 . Penalties for particular crimes.—Cl) Homi- 
cide. — {a) In Ireland homicide was divided into 
intentional and unintentional. The fine for the 
former was double that of the latter. The account 
given in the Senchus M6r suggests that there was 
some difference of opinion as to whether homicide 
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Biiotild Ib all cases be treated as a matter for com- 
peBsatioa fcbroiigli payment, but the customary 
kw with its £rk (‘body-fine*) appears to have 
prefaile<L In fclio case of secret homicide the 
concealmeiit was regarded as a separate act, and 
conipeiisafcion had to be paid for it accordingly. 
When a freeman was slain by a freeman, the slayer 
had to pay the amount of Jus own honour-price, 
together with a fine of seven ctmhuh, as com- 
pensation for the death. For concealment the 
slayer paid honour-price, together with seven 
cmnkals. If the body was found, the fine for con- 
cealment was remitted. Looking on at a murder 
was a wrong which was liable to a finei Whenever 
a person found a dead body, he had to give in- 
formation at once ; otherwise, he was liable to the 
fine of a looker-on, or, according to others,^ of an 
accomplice. The Anc, Laws of Ireland (iii. 101, 
etc.) consider with great fullness the various cases 
that might arise in connexion with homicide. 

As iliustrating- the growth of a different mental attitude 
from the preceding, it may be stated that the commentator to 
ttie ConJt,s Bmma treats homicide, and all other wrongs done 
with malice aforethought, as being in the nature of exceptions 
to the ordinary law, and holds that tlie slayer should be given 
up, with all his property, to the family of the slain man. 

(b) In Wales the term for a ‘ murder-fine * was 
galanaSf and, along with the murder-fine, in every 
case of homicide sarhad (‘ compensation for insult *) 
had to be paid. The amount of the murder-fine 
varied with the status of the person murdered. 
The murderer was helped to pay by his kinsmen, 
to the fifth cousin, and the liabilities of these were 
fixed by law. According to the Welsh law (Wade- 
Evans, om cit. p. 193), a third of every galanas 
was paia to the king, and also whatever of the 
murdereria chattels was from time to time obtain- 
able. The reason given is that it is for the king 
to enforce where it is not possible for a kindred to 
do so. The murder-fine of a king was three 
times the amount of his sarhad with three aug- 
mentations; the amount of liis sarhad being as 
follows : 

*a hundred kiue for every cantrev (“hundred”) in his king- 
dom, and a silver rod which shall reach from the ground to the 
king’s pate, when he shall sit in his chair, as thick as his ring 
finger, with three knobs at the top and three at the bottom as 
thick as the rod ; and a golden cup which shall hold the king’s 
full draught, as thick as the nail of a ploughman who shall 
have ploughed for seven years, and a golden cover thereon as 
thick as the cup, as broad as the king’s face.' 

There was a similar murder-fine for the heir- 
apparent. The galanas of a chief of the household 
was a third of the king's, ‘ without privileged gold 
and silver.* A steward, a judge of a court, a 
falconer, a cHef huntsman, a chief groom, and a 
page of the chamber all had the same galanas^ 
consisting of * nine kine and nine score kine with 
three au^entations,’ For the galanas of the 
other oflicers, except the chief of the household 
and the priest of the household, six kine and six 
score kine ‘with three augmentations* had to be 
paid. In the ease of the priest of the household 
the murderer had to submit ‘to the law of the 
Synod.* The laws fix the gedanas of various other 
persons, but it is sufficient to mention that the 
guanas of a free Welshman of pure descent con- 
sisted of ‘three kine and three score kine with 
three augmentations.* This was also the amount 
of the galanas of a king’s serf, while the galanas 
of a nobleman’s serf was half of this amount. For 
a thief there was no galanas. (For various ques- 
tions connected with' homicide, see Wade-Evans, 
op. cit. pp. 236, 248, 252 f., 264, 294, 299 1, 320.) 
In the case of a fratricide the kindred were not to 
pay galanas with the murderer. 

(2) Wounding and mutilating. -^{a) In the Am. 
Laws of Ireland (iii. 349, etc.) there is a very full 
discussion of the penalties due for wounding and 
mutilating, and the various wounds and losses 
that might be indicted are considered in great 


detail. For a foot, a hand, an eye, or a tongue, 
half the dric-fine of every person was to be paid, 
and in the opinion of some the full dric-fine should 
he paid for the mouth, the nose, and the tongue. 
According to op. cit. iii. 472, the sick maintenance 
of a wounded j^erson had to be compensated for, 
and a substitute had also to be provided. Among 
the wrongs requiring compensation was that of 
shaving bare the beard or the whiskers. 

{b} In Welsh law there is an assessment of the 
worth of each part of a person’s body (see Wade- 
Evans, op. cit. p. 1901). The following quotation 
will suffice to illustrate the list of values : 

‘ All a person’s members when reckoned together are eight 
and four score pounds in value. A person’s finger is a cow and 
a score of silver in value. The worth of the thumb is two kine 
and two score of silver. A person’s nail is thirty pence in 
value.' 

With reference to a serfs limbs there is a passage 
in MS U27a which reads as follows : 

‘The worth of the serf’s limbs by law is as much as the worth 
of the king’s limbs according to worth. The galanas and the 
sarhad^ however, of every one are paid according to his status 
i when a limb shall be broken.’ 

(3) Arson. — The Welsh laws alone deal with this 
ofience, and refer to the necessity of compurgation 
to meet it : 

‘If an accusation of the crime of burning stealthily be 
: brought against a person, the oaths of fifty men will be 
; necessary for him. If he obtain his rhait'h, (“acquittance”), it 
will be auffioient for him ; if he obtain it not, he becomes a 
saleable thief. A saleable thief is worth seven pounds.* 

The case of attempted arson by a thief has been 
mentioned above. 

(4) Waylaying, — This crime is also specifically 
mentioned only in Welsh law, as follows : 

‘ Whoever shall waylay pays twofold, because it is a violence 
against a person to kill him, and a theft to conceal ; and that 
is the one place in law where violence and theft become con- 
nected. And it is to be thus denied ; the oaths of fifty men to 
deny wood and field, and three of them under vow to abstain 
from flesh and woman and horse-riding.’ 

This offence was punished by hanging and confis- 
cation. 

(fi) Criminal assauU.--{a) Irish law required 
the payment of a heavy fine for attempting to 
violate a person’s wife, and a still heavier fine for 
actual violation (see Anc. Laws of Ireland, i. 163, 
167, 177, 181). In op. cit. ii. 405, we read as follows ; 

* If the girl has been defiled within the age of seven years, 
full body-fine shall be paid for her, and honour-price in right of 
God ; full body-fine also till she reaches the age of ten, and half 
the honour-price of her father ; two-thirds of bodj^-fine for her 
from the age of ten forth till she reaches fourteen, and half the 
honour-price of her father; and there is no division of the 
body-fine from that forth.* 

(5) Welsh law punished criminal assault, accord- 
ing to one account, as follows : 

* Whoever shall commit a rape on a woman, let him pay her 
gdbr (“maiden fee”) to her lord ; and her dirwy (“ fine ”) and 
her dilysdod (“acquittance”) and her agioeddi (“dowry”) 
and her sarhad (“ fine for insult ”) he pays to the woman ; and, 
if she be a maia, let him pay her cotvyll (a gift payable by the 
husband to the wife on the morning after the marriage).’ 

Some texts add : ‘ and a silver rod to the king in 
the manner he is entitled ; and, if the man cannot 
pay, his testicles shall be taken.* (For the oath of 
the woman and the oaths of fifty men required for 
compurgation, see Wade-Evans, op. cit. p. 237 f.) 

In Wade-Evans, op. cit. p. 240, the case of assault 
by two men upon two women is considered as 
follows ; 

* If two women shall be journeying through any place and 
there be no one with them, and two men meet them and violate 
them, they are not to be compensated. If, however, there be 
one person with them, although ever so little, unless he be a 
carried child, they lose none of their right* 

In MS U42a the following is added : 

'* A woman who shall be violated, if she know not who has 
violated her, is not to pay amobr (“maiden fee”); since the 
king preserved her not from violation, he loses her amohr' and, 
if the woman be doubted in that respect, let her give her oath 
that she knows not who violated her, and that she was violated 
as aforesaid.* 

One legal triad speaks of the violation of a woman 
as ‘ one of the three disgraces of a kmdre{i.’ 

(6) Indecend assault.->-hi the Welsh laws (Wade- 
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Evans, op. cit. X3. 270) the following statement 
occurs : 

* Three sarhads of a woman there are, one of which is aug- 
mented, and one diminished, and one is a complete sarhad. 
When a kiss is given her against her will, a third of her sarhad 
is wanting to her then. The second is feeling her with the 
hand, and that is a full sarhad to her. The third is being con- 
nected with her against her will, and that is augmented by the 
third.* 

(7) Theft.~{a) Irish law deals very fully with 
the various fines which have to he paid in the 
case of theft, the amount of compensation vaiy- 
ing chiefly with the nature of the object stolen. 
Among such objects are land, cattle, grass, rushes, 
turf, fruit, fish, hoards, firewood, wattles, etc. ; 
and among the special eases considered axe that 
of stealing from a house and from a hunter’s 
cooking-tent, and that of stealing a smith’s tools. 
According to the Anc. Laws of Ireland {iii. 463), 
it was lawful to kill the unknown or nameless 
thief, but this right was personal only (<?p. cit. iii. 
469). There was a further rule that no one was to 
trade with a thief. 

(6) Welsh law dealt severely with thieving, and 
punished it (|)robably when hahitual) with execu - 1 
tion by hanging. In Wade-Evans {op. cit. p. 188) 
there is a list of naw affeith Uedrat (‘the nine 
accessaries of theft ’), which are given as follows : 

* The first of the nine accessaries of theft is devising deceit 
and seeking an accomplice. The second is agreeing concerning j 
the theft. The third is giving provision. The fourth is carry- i 
ing the food while accompanying him (the thief). The fifth is 
tearing down the cattle-yard, or breaking the house. The 
sixth is moving what is stolen from its place, and walkmg day 
or night with it. The seventh is knowing and informing as 
to the theft. The eighth is sharing with the thieves. The 
ninth is seeing the theft and concealing it for reward, or 
buying it for worth. Whoever shall deny one of these acces- 
saries, let him give the oaths of fifty men without bondman 
and without alien,’ 

There is a reference to the death-penalty for 
stealing in the following statement, where it is 
said {io. p. 189) that one of the nine persons who 
are to be believed in giving their testimony, each 
one of them separately on his oath, is 

* a thief without hope of mercy concerning his fellow-thief, 
when brought to the gallows; because credible is his word 
concerning his companions and the chattels they thieved, 
without a relic ; and his companion is not to be destroyed on 
his word, but is to be a thief for sale.* 

In the case of the stealing of goods entrusted to 
a guardian, if the keys are safely in his custody 
and a breach has been made into the house, 

* the Book of Cynog (a text of the Laws) says it is easier to 
believe him if there be chattels of his own taken together with 
the other chattels which were taken by stealth from him. He 
is, however, to swear conjointly with all the persons in the 
house as to his being clear as to those chattels. If the soil, 
however, be excavated under the house, after he has carried 
out the law that he is clear, the king owns the soO, and there 
is to be no guardian answerable for it. Every chattel which a 
guardian asserts to have been brought to him to be kept, let 
him make good, except the chattels conveyed through the 
soil.* 

The ease of theft by a necessitous alien has been 
already mentioned. The theft of a king’s cat had 
to be made good as follows : 

* Whoever shall kill a cat which guards a barn of a king, or 
shall take it stealthily, its head is to be held downwards on a 
clean level floor, and its tail is to he held upwards ; and after 
that wheat is to be poured about it until the tip of the tail he 
hidden, and that is its worth. Another cat is four legal pence 
in value.* 

A dog, on the other hand, might, according to 
some MSS, be stolen with impunity : 

* There is no dirwy fora dog, although it be taken stealthily, 
nor ca'ml'wrw. The oath of one man is suflBicient to disown a 
dog, for it is a back-hurden of an unclean animal.* 

The triads in the Dimetian Code^ however, say 
that a dog-stealer should pay a camlwrw. Regu- 
lations as to the manner of bringing a charge of 
theft legally and of compurgation in the face of a 
charge are given in "Wade-Evans, op. cit. p. 244 f. 

A thief mi^ht be punished by being sold, and 
the value assigned to ‘ a saleable thief ’ is seven 
pounds. In Wade-Evans {op. cit. p. 259) are found 
the following further provisions as to theft ; 


* A thief who shall be placed upon sureties is not to be 
destroyed. . No one is to make satisfaction, or answer lor an 
act of his bondman saving for theft.’ 

(8) Assault. — {a) Irish law dealt with assault 
under the same section as wounding and muti- 
lating, and drew a distinction between a ‘ red 
wound’ (with bloodshed) and a ‘white wound’ 
(without bloodshed). In the A7ic. Laws of Ireland 
(iii. 352 n.) a ‘ lump-blow ’ is defined. For a clean 
lump-blow two cows were an adequate compensa- 
tion, while for the foul iump-hlow air^r-fine (one 
of the lesser fines of Irish law) was exacted. 

(5) Welsh law (Wade-Evans, op. :ciL p. 193) 
punishes assault as follows ; 

* Whoever shall strike a person, let him pay Ms sarhad, first 
because attack and onset constitute a sarhad ^ every person ; 
and a penny for every hair pulled out from his head by the 
root ; and a penny for every finger which shall touch the head ; 
and twenty-four pence for the front hair.* 

Again, 

‘If a person strike a bondman, let him pay him twelve 
pence ; if a bondman strike a free man, it is just to cut 
off his right hand, or let the bondman’s lord pay the person’s 
sarAud* (w. p. 194). 

It is clearly stated {ib. p. 259} that a blow 
received unintentionally is not sarhad^ and the 
following three buffets aid not need expiation : 

‘one by the lord on his man in ordering him in the day of 
battle and fighting ; and one by a father on his son to punish 
him ; and one by a chief of kindred on his relative in order to 
counsel him.’ 

(9) Treason. — Irish law, though severe upon 
lying, treachery, and all forms of deceit, does 
not deal specifically with treason, but in Welsh 
law the following passage occurs {ih. p. 202) : 

‘ Whoever shall commit treason against a lord or waylay, is 
to forfeit his father’s trev ; and, if he be caught, he is liable to 
be executed. If he be not caught and he will to be reconciled 
to his lord' and kindred, a twofold payment of dirioy and 
galanas is to be levied on him ; and, if he repair to the court of 
the Pope and return with the Pope’s letter with him, and 
show that he is absolved by the Pope, he has his father’s trev 
(“homestead”).’ 

In Ireland, treachery deprived a person of his full 
honour-price. 

(10) Ferjury. — {a) Irish law dealt with false 
swearing, more especially in the case of con- 
tracts, and visited it with a fine {Anc. Laws of 
Ireland, iii. 397). False witness also lowered a 
man’s honour-price. 

{h) Welsh law deals chiefly with perjury {anudon) 
in relation to suspected testimony (see Wade- 
Evans, oj?. cit. p. 2601), hut denial of suretyship 
and contract is also discussed {ih. p. 230). 

(11) Insult. — {a) In Irish law the maintenance 
of a man’s honour was a primary consideration, 
and certain fines in addition to the dwefne 
(‘honour-price’) appear to have been specially 
instituted for the defence of personal honour. 
Among these are the enech^gris (‘blush-fine’), 
the eneck-ruice (‘defamation ’), and the enechlann 
(‘ reparation of honour ’). To ask a question with 
a view to exposing a blemish {Anc. Laws of Ireland, 
hi. 347), and to give a person a nickname, rendered 
the offender liable to a fine {op. dt. iii. 93), while 
one form of insult specifically mentioned {op. cit, 
iii. 409) was that of opposing a bishop on a ‘ hill of 
meeting.’ 

(6) Welsh law attached the utmost importance 
to the maintenance of a person’s dignity, and com- 
pensation for sarhad (‘ insult’) plays a prominent 
part therein. The violation of a person’s pro- 
tection constituted one specified form of insult. 

(12) Libel. — (a) In Irdand the fort of a man 

who tolerated satire or satires {Anc. Laws of Ire- 
land, V. 169) lost its ^ire, or honour-price, but in 
another passage {op. cit. i. 59} it is stated that 
satirizing, thougli done intentionally, did not 
cause loss of the full honour-price until a person 
evaded the law with respect to it. Satirizing a 
dead person was also liable to fine (op. cit. i. 185, 
189). ' 

(5) There is no specific mention of libel or satire 
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in Welah law, and, in view of tlie practice of the 
Welflh |wet», at any rate after 1300, it "wonld 
apfiear tliat Kitiriziiii* on their part was tolerated. 
At an earlier date/lIM was probaWy counted 
under sarhad, 

(13) In Ireland the Ancient Laws 
fi, 175, 1771 specifically mention a jme for slander. 
A fine was also obtainable for circulating a cab 
iimmotts story {op, ciL i. 195, 199), or for wrong- 
fnlly «|uestionmg a person’s legitimacy (i. 185, 
193 ), 

{b} The Welsh laws make no specific mention of 
slander {mllih) other than slander against women 
(Wade-Evans, op. cit. p. 238), or against an inno- 
cent man for murder, and probably included other 
slander, along with libel, imdeT sarhad. 

(14) Usmg cMrms. — There is no reference to 
this ofience ‘in the Welsh laws, but in Ireland the 
person committing it was liable to a fine, whether 
it was committed against a human being or against 
a dog (see Am. Laws of h'dand, i. 177, 181). 

(15) Trespass.— [a] Irish law in several passages 
defines the compensation reqiured for various 
forms of trespass, such as ‘dirtying a road’ {op. 
cit. iii. 76 n.), bringing a horse into the narrow 
part of a road (fd.},'the digging of a churchyard, 
and the removal of bones from a churchyard. 
The type of fine called the amacAbfine was levied 
chiefly in the case of trespass by men or animals 
(see Anc, Laws of Ireland^ iv. 83, 87, 89, 93, 95, 
107, 109, 111, 115, 117, 119, 121, 123, 141, 145, 
153). 

{h) The forms of trespass which are specifically 
mentioned in the Welsh laws are ; exoavatinn the 
land of another to hide anything therein, making 
a snare, digging a Idln-pit, or building a house on 
another persons land. The fine inflicted was four 
legal pence, with certain additions in particular 
cases. 

(16) Dcmage to property.— {a) Irish law had 
much to say regarding offences arising under this 
head {Anc. Latos of Ireland, i. 167, 169, 171, 175, 
185, 189, 233, 235, 237). The Booh of AiciU [op. 
cit. iii. 357, 358) deals very fully and humanely 
with the maiming, mutilation, and over-working 
of animals. 

^ {h) In Wales all damage to property, whether 
living or dead, had to be compensated for in ac- 
cordance with a scale of legal worth laid down 
in the laws. 

(17) Gross negligence. — {a) In Irish law eases of 
the kind are, for the most part, dealt with under 
other heads, such as trespass and damage to pro- 
perty ; but the expression ‘ trespass of viciousness 
with neglect * is used for the offence of bringing a 
horse inte the narrow part of a street. A fine was 
also inflicted for neglect of fencing. Attendants, 
too, were punishable for not yarding the houses 
of persons of dignity [op. cit. iii. 511), and a similar 
penalty was inflicted for neglect in not guarding a ' 
captive (iii. 499 f.). A judge who was negligent 
was liable to a fine (iii. 305), and so were sane 
adults for not guarding the insane. The Irish 
believed that blotches arose on the cheeks of 
judges who pronounced false judgment. 

(6) The two instances of punishable neglect 
mentioned in Welsh law are the following (Wade- 
Evans, op. cit. 258, 268) : 

(1) If two persons shall be walking through a wood, and the 
one in front let a bough strike the one in the rear so that he 
loses an eye, he is to pay the worth of an eye to the other. 

(2) If a spear were not so placed as to prevent ite point from 
accidentally killing a person, its owner, in case of such a death, 
had to pay a third of the slain person’s galanas. 

(18) Absconding and harbouring a fugitive . — 
(a) It was an often ce in Irish law to entertain a 
fugitive wdio was known, and there was also a 
penalty for supporting and advising the women 
and children of foreigners, as well as for feeding 


or sheltering a stranger generally [Anc. Laws of 
Ireland, iii. 385, 387, 389). In the same manner a 
person feeding a houseless person was liable to a 
fine, the intention in ail these cases doubtless 
being to make it difficult for persons to escape 
from justice. 

{h) In Wales the law (see above, p. 265*^) appears 
to have been a little more sympathetic towards 
necessitous aliens, and Welsh law also provided 
that an alien of foreign speech should have an 
advocate. 

(19) Abduction.— [a] Irish law {op. cit. iii. 403, 
541, 543, 545) deals very fully with the question 
of abduction in its eftects upon family life. The 
children of the abducted woman belonged to her 

' mother’s family, and might be sold by them, but 
the fatlier was bound to buy them if they were 
sold, and if he got them gratis he was bound to 
educate them. 

(5) Abduction was a punishable oftence in Welsh 
law, and the various contingencies which arose in 
connexion therewith are fully dealt with in the 
Laws (see Anc. Laws of Wales, pp. 86, 88, 92, 
204 ; and Wade-Evans, op. cit. pp. 237, 238, 239). 

(20) Stripping of the dead. — In Ireland there 
was a fine for stripping the dead in general, and 
the slain in battle in particular (see Anc. Laws of 
Ireland, i. 175, 177) ; and a Welsh legal triad 
speaks of the ‘ three disgraces of a dead body ’ — 
when it is slain, when it is stripped, and when it 
is left lying. 

(21) Breach of the peace. — The Welsh laws con- 
tain no explicit references to offences under this 
head ; but Irish law {op. cit. i. 231, 235) required a 
fine for quarrelling in an ale-house, and also for 
disturbing a fair. 

(22) Adultery . — It is probable that in Irish law 
adultery should be counted with the above offences, 
but the absence of a clear distinction in Irish law 
between crimes and torts makes it difficult to class 
adultery with crimes, as was done in some coun- 
tries. In its effect upon the hononr-price of a 
person, adultery, according to the Anc. Laws of 
Ireland (i. 57-61), was more disastrous for ecclesi- 
astics than for laymen ; but, in the case of all 
alike, adultery and cohabiting with a kinswoman 
had the same effect upon the honoui’-price as un- 
faithfulness in word {op. cit. i. 59). In the case 
of adultery by a married man the Welsh laws 
require (Wade-Evans, op. cit. p. 239) that he 
should pay six score pence to his lawful wife as her 
wynehwerth {‘compensation for insult’). When 
a wife committed, adultery, her husband was 
entitled to thrice the sum of his sarhad {ih. p. 
242), and it is further stated {ih. p. 244) that she 
loses her agweddi (‘dowry’), while her chattels 
are brought hy her kindred to her husband. One 
of the three disgraces of a kindred, according to a 
Welsh legal triad, is to bring another woman to 
the house, supplanting the wife and driving her 
forth. 

In the present article Celtic crimes and punish- 
ments have been considered chiefly with reference 
to Ireland and Wales, owing to the fact that it is 
only for these countries that legal treatises of the 
type here considered are obtainable. In Celtic 
Scotland the law was based upon a development 
of the same ideas as those which are embodied in 
the law of Ireland. The legal practice of Brittany 
and Cornwall, too, doubtless closely resembled 
that of Wales ; but it would be highly interesting, 
if it were possible, to know what modifications of 
the Irish system were developed in Scotland, and, 
similarly, what local variations of the British 
system arose in Cornwall and Brittany. In the 
absence of legal treatises such an inquir^y would 
have to be based mainly on historical and linguistic 
evidence. 
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CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Chinese). 
—The Chinese character for ‘crime Ms significant 
of the attitude of the nation towards the infrac- 
tion of law, being composed of the radical for 
‘failure,’ under that for ‘net,’ representing the net 
of the law descending upon the ofi[ender ; in other 
words, ‘crime’ or ‘sin’ (for the terms are used 
interchangeabiy) is regarded as consisting not so 
much in the commission of a condemnable act as in 
the discovery of the fact and the infliction of penal 
consequences. For this reason the term is an un- 
fortunate one when applied by Christian mission- 
aries to a Chinese audience, lor the majority of 
those thus addressed would strongly object to be 
denominated ‘ criminals,’ although the intention in 
the mind of the speaker is merely to bring home to 
them a sense of sm. 

1. Early enactments. — ^The Chinese penal code 
is based upon enactments for which a remote 
antiquity is claimed, and the earliest system of 
punishments is ascribed to the ‘Emperor’ Shun 
(2255 B.CJ.}, who is said to have established the 
‘Five Punishments’ which were in vogue to the 
end of the Chow dynasty (255 E.G.), viz. (1) brand- 
ing on the forehead, (2) cutting off the nose, (3) 
maiming, (4) castration, and (5) death. 

The founder of the Han dynasty (202 B.C.) 
enacted the ‘Three Penal Sentences,’ viz. (1) life 
shall be given for life, (2) compensation for wounds, 
and (3) imprisonment for robbery. 

The first regular code of penal laws is r^re- 
sented as being brought into operation in the Ts'in 
dynasty (249 B.O.), comprehended under six heads, 
the 5th of which, represented by 11 vols., is occu- 
pied with criminal laws concerning treason, robbery, 
theft, homicide, criminal intercourse, disturbing 
graves, quarrelling and fighting, and incendiarism ; 
and, though each succeeding dynasty has contri- 
buted some modification or addition to the original 
enactments, the ultimate source of inspiration may 
still be traced even in the existing legislation. 

The laws of the present Manchu dynasty, which 
in China bears the name of the Ta TsHng, or 
‘ Great Pure Dynasty,’ may be grouped as follows ; 
— (1) The Ta Ts'ing Lu L% or ‘Penal Code of the 
Ta Ts'ing dynasty,’ which is subject to revision 
every 5 years. The sections included under the 
first term, Lu, may be described as the original 
laws or statutes ; and those under the second head, 
Li, as the supplementary clauses, or common law, 
established by precedent or usage. (2) The Ta 
Ts'ing Hui Tien, or ‘ Regulations of the Ta TsTng 
dynasty.’ (3) The edicts and decrees issued by 
Emperors and high provincial officials. (4) Cus- 
tomary law. 

The first of these, the Lu Li, is comprehended 
in 2906 octavo pages, the criminal laws being 
enumerated in the 6th division, arranged under 
the following heads: (1) robbery and theft, (2) 
homicide, (3) quarrelling and fighting, (4) abusive 
language, (5) indictments and informations, (6) 
bribery and corruption, (7) forgeries and frauds, 
(8) incest and adultery, (9) miscellaneous offences, 
(10) arrests and escapes, and (11) imprisonment, 
judgment, and execution. 

2 . Punishments. — The modes of punishment 
which are recognized by the code are five : 

(1) Flogging on the thighs with a light bamboo 
cane, about 3 ft. 6 in. long by f in. wide, and ^ in. 
thick at the end. The punishment admits of 5 
degrees of severity, nominally from 10 to 50 blows ; 
but in actual practice only 4, 5, 10, 15, and 20 
blows respectively are administered. . 


(2) Flogging ' with a heavier cane of bamboo, 
about 3 ft. 6 in. by 1 1 in. by | in., in cases of 
greater grayity, the number of l>Iows ranging from 
60 to 100 nominally, but reduced in universal 
practice to 20, 25, *30, 35, and 40 respectively. 
Manchu subjects, or ‘Bannermen,’ are punished 
with a whip instead of the bamboo. 

In administering the punishment the lictors are 
so expert that they can apply 1000 sounding blows 
to the bare flesh without raising a blister, or draw 
blood if required with three strokes, and actually 
make the flesh fly if they set themselves seriously 
to work, (This is done by the ‘ dragging ’ stroke, 
which is difterent from the usual up-and-down 
method ; the cane when it reaches the flesh is 
drawn back along the surface, and in a short time 
the skin is literally torn ofl* in strips.) This skill 
in applying the bamboo is said to be attained by 
long practice on a block of bean -curd, a substance 
resembling a stiff custard, the beaters kneeling 
face to face, and striking alternately on the bean- 
curd which is placed on the ground between them. 
When they have learned to strike the substance a 
great many times, producing an appreciable ‘ note ’ 
each time, without breaking the delicate surface 
of the ‘custard,’ they are supposed to be proficient, 
and are allowed to exercise their art on the un- 
fortunate human beings who may be surrendered 
to them. Another power which they must culti- 
vate is that of counting alternate numbers at a 
great rate whilst administering the strokes ; the 
man kneeling on one knee at one side of the victim 
calls out the odd numbers, whilst the other counts 
the even numbers, and this requires long and fre- 
quent rehearsal ; it also presents an opportunity 
for ‘ sharp practice,’ for the number called does not 
necessarily correspond with the blows struck ; and 
it is very easy for skilful performers to run up 
a very large total of figures without , applying an 
equal number of strokes. Thus a man condemned 
to receive 1000 strokes may be let off with 700 or 
so if he has a proper understanding with the lictors, 
though the full number is reported by them 
mce at the time of imposition. The rod is steeped 
for some months in a saline bath before it is con- 
sidered fit for use, as this is said to ensure that 
mortification will not set in when the flesh is 
lacerated ; it no doubt also increases the suflerings 
of the victim. 

(3) Banishment, for a limited period, to a dis- 
tance not exceeding 500 li (= 170 miles). Here 
again 5 degrees are admitted, viz. 1 year and 60 
blows, years and 70 blows, 2 years and 80 blows, 
2J years and 90 blows, 3 years and 100 blows. 

(4) Transportation, for life, to any distance vary- 
ing from 2000 to 3000 li ( = 1000 miles), with 100 
blows ; in extraordinary cases the distance is in- 
creased to 4000 li, or the criminals are condemned 
to reside in malarious or savage districts. The 
exiles are nominally required to render military 
service, but are usually permitted to engage in 
humble occupations, such as the managing of in- 
ferior pawn-^ops, etc. The wives of criminals are 
expected to accompany their husbands into exile, 
and their children and other relatives may do so if 
willing. Bannermen are subjected to the ‘ cangue ’ 
(see below) in lieu of banishment. 

(5) Death by strangulation, decapitation, or the 
so-called ‘lingering-process.’ The death sentence 
is usually confirmed by the Emperor ; but in cases 
of murder, piracy or highway robbery, rebellion, 
uttering false coin, forging official seals, arson, 
robbery with violence, criminal assault on girls 
under 12 years of age, fraudulent methods at 
public examinations, or smuggling salt, the local 
authority is empowered to put the sentence into 
execution at once, unless extenuating circum- 
stances can be urged for delay. In cases of piracy. 
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highway robbery* etc., the criminals are decapi- -are then brought' together and fastened in positioja 
taied, and their lieads exposed over the city gates upon the wearer’s shoulders, and an inscription is 
as a waming to all, ' added stating the nature, of the crime, eominitted, 

(а) })enally of strangiila- etc. The weight of the eangiie is generally from 

tion is inflicted iu the cases of murder of a stepson 20 to SO lbs., but larger frames are sometimes used, 
by a stepmother, almso of parents or paternal in which as many as live men can be secured. In 
grandparents, abuse of husbands’ parents or grand- some cases the hands of the sufierer are also in- 
parents j also in certain cases of homicide where serted m smaller holes as in a pillory. In either 
premeditation is not alleged, or where death is instance it is impossible to reach the mouth with 
Drought about by indirect means; also in cases the hands, and the prisoner has to be fed by others, 
of opening coiSfins and riding the dead, refusing to The cangue is generally exhibited in the daytime 
pay tribute, or inciting to riot. In extreme cases at the spot where the offence was committed,^ and 
the process is aggravated by the method known as at night the bearer of it is removed to the prison, 
‘ three strangulations and three recoveries,’ which where, in the majority of cases, he is relieved of 
means that the victim is throttled into unconscious- his burden until the next day. The imposition of 
ness three times, and restored to animation before the cangue may cover a period of a few days or 
the final garrotting takes place. In some instances may continne for three months, and is ordered in 
high officials who liave oifended are presented by cases of stealing, gambling, damage, extortion, etc. 
the Emperor with a silken scarf, witii which they (7) Branding is also in vogue in cases of steal- 
are expected to strangle themselves in lieu of ing, andthe designation of the crime is indelibly 
the heavier and more disgraceful punishment of stamped upon the forearm, e,g. ‘ Stealer of grain,’ 
decollation. ‘stores,’ or ‘silver,’ as the case may be. 

(/>) I)ecapitation.---I)ecapitation is the penalty 3. Methods of Chinese thieves. — Chinese thieves 
inflicted in the case of a large number of ollences, are divided into vainona classes, whose methods 
especially those of a treasonable natoc— a classifi- differ very considerably ; for instance, in order to 
cation which includes: (1) rebellion, (2) disloyalty obtain entrance to a building, some elect to prise 
(as, e.g,f destroying or attacking the Imperial open the window or doors, or lift them off the 
tombs, palaces, etc. ), (3) desertion, (4) parricide, hooks which do duty for hinges, while others prefer 
(6) massacre (i.e. where three or more persons are to throw a rope, with ^applers attached, to the 
killed), (6) sacrilege, (7) impiety, (8) discord, and balcony or roof, and climb up hand over hand; 
(9) insubordination. The treasonable character of others drill holes in doors with the usual carpenters’ 
th^ offences consists in their being hurtful to the instruments, or bum out a piece of the woodwork 
Sovereign either in his person, his property, or his by means of a blow-pipe and a brazier of lighted 
honour, or the persons and property of his subjects, charcoal, so as to insert the hand and withdraw 
The principal offenders are sometimes sentenced to bolts and fastenings ; others, again, employ a 
the lim mL bamboo pole for vaulting or scaling walls ; anms- 

(c) Th& ling cA't,-— The third form of capital thetics are used by some thieves for rendering the 
punishment, f.e. t\ielingeK%j or ‘lingering process,’ occupants of a house unconscious ; holes are also 
which is popularly supposed to consist in an in- bored in walls, or subterranean tunnels are made 
definite number of cuts inflicted on the victim’s by experts in these departments, 
body, before the administration of the coup de grOucQ^ ^ The ‘ swift-horse,’ or constable (see below), being 

does not amount, in ordinary cases, to more than a himself an ex-thief, is familiar with the methods 
few slashes on the face and body before the final of the several classes, and the individuals composing 
blow is struck. It is intended to make the death them ; and can always diagnose with accuracy the 
process more lingering and shameful, as the words cases which are submitted to him. 
ling cUi mean; bat the degree of aggravation of 4. Punishment of women.— Special punishments 
the penalty is left very much in the hands of the are reserved for women, such as piercing the breast 
executioner. The lingering process is ordered in with a hot iron, in the case of attempts on the life 
the case of treason against the Imperial person, of a husband, assaulting a mother-in-law, etc. 
palaces, or tombs, no distinction being made be- When the bamboo is ordered, the blows are usually 
tween principal and accessaries ; also in the case inflicted on the mouth or hands, in order to avoid 
of parricide, murder of a husband, etc, exposure of the body. 

{d) Th& dmlh Another form of capital $• Martial law.— Martial law is particularly 

punishment is the * standing cage,’ which consists severe, and summary punishment is meted out to 
of a tall frame or coop, in which the victim is offending soldiers by their officers. In ancient 
placed, the floor being a foot or so from the days the penalty of tearing asunder by five horses 
ground. His neck is enclosed by the bars which was exacted in certain cases ; even now the death 
form the top or lid of the cage. In this position penalty is prescribed for such offences as circulating 
he is unable to touch the floor with his feet, but a false rumours, attempted rape, etc. 
number of bricks are inserted upon which he is 6. Character of enactments.— The punishments 
permitted to stand, and these are gradually re- above enumerated may seem to be exceedingly 
moved until at last he is practically suspend^ by severe, but it must be remembered that, u3^il 
the neck, unless death intervenes, as generally quite recent years, there ■w'as no police force of 
happens, the proeeas being hastened by the admini- any kind in China, the only substitute being the 
stration of an opiate ^ supplied by a relative or local beadle, or tipaot in each district or division 
friend. Victims of this form of punishment have with his subordinates, including the ‘ swift-horse ’ 
been known to survive four days of torture, even or thief-catcher ; and the result of long experience 
when exposed to the burning rays of the summer was the conviction that severity, at all events in 
* . . . promulgation of the law, was neeessaiy, 

(б) I he cangue. A minor form of punishment though its application might he tempered with 
which IS recognized by the L% or ‘ supplementary mercy ; and the Chinese penal code, though it 
laws, is^thafe of the/ great collar,’ or ‘wooden may not satisfy the high ideals of 20th century 
neck-tie, ^ it is nicknamed, generally known Christianity on the score of justice and equity 
amongst Europeans as the ‘cangue’ (from the ‘for the repression of disorder, and the gentle 
rortnguese canga yoke). It consists of a heavy coercion of a vast population, appears to be eanallv 
wooden framework in two parts, through which mild and efficacious ’ (G. T. Staunton, The Ta Tsim 
the head of the victim is introduced by means of Leu Lee). 

a scaUop on the inner edges of each ; the two parts 7. The conduct of law.— The almost total absence 
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of legal machinery is another feature which is 
•worthy of notice. There is no such thing as the 
empanelling of a jury ; no assistance of connsel for 
the prosecution or the defence; no association of 
judges on tlie heiich ; no demand for asseveration 
upon oath. The magistrate sits alone to try the 
case, unless he deemies upon inviting another 
magistrate to assist him. The cases for and 
against are prepared by self-constituted lawyers, a 
somewhat degraded class of literary men, who do 
not appear in person before the court. The magis- 
trate is furnished by his secretaries with whatever 
information he may require as to law or precedent, 
and decision is given, ordinarily, without long- 
delay. The accused cannot be punished until he 
confesses his crime ; and, should he hesitate to do 
so, the means are available by which such con- 
fession may he elicited. Some of these methods 
have the sanction of law, whilst others are en- 
forced without such authority. The legal instru- 
ments of torture consist of wooden presses for 
squeezing the ankles or fingers, and the bastinado ; 
in addition to these, however, there are many 
others which have been in force until quite recently, 
but which have now been nominally abolished — 
such as forcing the victim to kneel upon hot bricks, 
iron chains, powdered glass, sand, or salt ; twisting 
the ears ; suspending the body by the thumbs or 
fingers ; tying the hands to a bar placed under the 
knees, so as to bend the body forward in a kneeling 
posture, etc. 

8. Popular courts. — So great is the terror in- 
spired by the law-courts and the ‘ pens * which do 
duty for prisons (the Chinese word for prison 
means originally a ‘corral,’ or stable for cattle), 
that many people prefer to settle their cases out of 
court, by resorting to the ‘ tea-houses,’ which are 
the equivalents of our public-houses, and sub- 
mitting the question to the arbitration of those 
present — the nearest approach to trial by jury; 
and the practice has become so well established 
that these tea-houses are often called ‘ Little Halls 
of Justice.’ 

9. Standard of guilt. — Ajq. interesting feature of 
the Chinese enactments is that the standard of 
punishment, in many cases, is not measured by 
the character of the offence, but by the amount of 
profit secured by the offender; the penalty, for 
instance, of stealing 120 oz. or more of silver is out 
of ail proportion to that which is incurred by 
stealing 1 oz. ; it is assessed on a scale indeed which 
would seem to place the act in an entirely different 
category of crime, for the latter is punished by 60 
blows, the former by strangulation. 

10. Treason.-— The punishment of treason is 
particularly severe, and the list of crimes which 
are classified as treasonable is very comprehensive. 
The penalty of making even an attempt against 
the persons, palaces, or tombs of the Imperial 
house is execution by the lingering process, and no 
distinction is made between principals and acces- 
saries (though in ordinary cases of crime a careful 
discrimination is made, and accessaries before the 
fact are punished one degree less severely than the 
principals). All male relatives of the condemned, 
in the fix’st degree, i.e. father, grandfather, sons, 
grandsons, patern^ uncles and their sons of the 
age of 15 or older, are sentenced to decapitation, 
togetiier with all other male relatives, within the 
same limit of age, who may he living with the 
offender at the time. Male relatives of the first 
de^ee under the age of 15, and all females simi- 
larly related, are distributed as slaves amongst 
the great officials. The property of the condemned 
is confiscated by the State. All who renounce 
country and allegiance are liable to decapitation. 

11. Homicide. — The definition of homicide is 
also very comprehensive, no fewer than 10 jjossihle 


cases being included under the term, viz. (1) 
killing with deliberate intent, the penalty of which 
is decapitation; (2) killing in an affray, where 
perhaps no special individual is singled out for 
slaughter (the punishment in these cases is strangu- 
lation) ; (3) killing by depriving of food or clothing, 
by the removal of the ladder by which the victim 
has reached an inaccessible position and is unable 
to return, by taking the bridle from a rider’s 
horse so that he cannot continue his journey and 
is stranded in the wilds, by the administration of 
noxious substances to the mouth, eyes, ears, etc. 
(in such cases strangulation is decreed) ; (4) kili- 
Ly means of dangerous weapons, such as fire- 
arms, etc., though used only in play ; by luring a 
person into danger by false rejiresentations, e,g. 
leading a man to walk into deep water, assuring 
him that it is shallow and fordable (strangulation 
is the penalty in these cases also) ; (5) killing a 
person by mistake when intending to kill some one 
else (the penalty for this offence is beheading) ; 
(6) killing accidentally when using legitimate 
instruments or weapons (compensation is deemed 
sufficient in such cases) ; (7) killing through care- 
lessness (punished by beheading); (8) MUing by 
the administration of improper medicines (punish- 
able by beheading, but, if inadvertence can be 
urged in defence, compensation and retirement 
from medical practice are ordered) ; (9) killing by 
means of traps and snares (punishable by blows 
and banishment) ; (10) killing by the utterance of 
threats which lead to suicide on the part of the 
threatened person (punished by strangulation). 

The removal of a body from the spot where the 
murder has been committed is treated as a capital 
offence. In cases of injury produced in fighting 
and quarrelling, a careful assessment is made of 
the amount of damage done ; 0.^., the tearing 
away of one inch of the opponent’s hair is punish- 
able by 50 blows, the breaking of one tooth by 
100 blows, of two teeth by 60 blows and a yearns 
imprisonment. Causing a person to be incapable 
of becoming a parent is punished by 100 blows and 
banishment to a distance of 3000 and, in the 
case of male offenders, with forfeiture of estates. • 

12. Privileged classes. — ^There are no fewer than 
ten instances where privilege is claimed, as in the 
case of those enjoying hereditary rank, or high 
office, or relationship to the reigning dynasty. 
These classes are excepted from the ordinary pro- 
cesses of law, and the Imperial sanction must he 
obtained before the law can be put into operation 
against them. No privilege, however, of whatever 
kind can avail in a case of treason. The circum- 
stances of the accused, in ordinary cases, are 
taken into account : as, 0.^., extreme youth, i.e. 
under the age of 15 years ; or extreme age, i.e. 70 
years and upwards ; infirmity, too, is recognized 
as an occasion for the exercise of lenity and the 
relaxation of the heavier penalties, with exemption 
from torture. The condition of the parents of the 
accused is also taken into account, and an erring 
son is mercifully dealt -with if it be sho-wn that 
his parents depend upon him for support; even 
the death penalty may be remitted in the case of 
an only son, lest his parents should be deprived 
of the worship which is expected from him after 
their decease. 

13. Favourable treatment of -women. — Women 
are seldom imprisoned, except on capital charges, 
or for adultery, hut are placed in the custody of 
their nearest relatives ; and, if they are arrested 
when in a pregnant condition, the full penalty of 
the law is not exacted until 100 days have passed 
after parturition. Injured husbands are permitted 
to kill, out of hand, the guilty wife and her par- 
amour, if discovered in flagrante delkte ; but, if the 
parties have already left the apartment where the 
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mi wtt committed, or surreBder themselves to- the ^ 
httsb&Bd, or some little time has elapsed since the 
weatj the hiishand is not jiistihed l>y law in exact- 
ing the extreme penalty. A master who is accused 
of killing a slave is not regarded as guilty of a 
capital oTlemje, hut a slave who murders his master 
is sentenced to Unff ckH as guilty of petty treason. 

14, Patrla potestas.—The j^atria fotestas is 
still in force in China, and the slaughter of one’s 
olfepring is dealt with m a minor olience, or indeed ' 
M no offence at all, if, for instance, a parent 
has been struck by a son or daughter. The, law 
decrees that the penalty for striking or cursing a 
parent is death, as was the case with the Hebrews* 

15. Professional bullies. — The killing of a pro- 
fessional pugilist, or "strong man,’ is not regarded 
as murder, on the ground that such persons volun- 
tarily subject themselves to danger and death, 
and must be prepared to take the consequences of 
their raslmess. 

x6. The law of debt. — In cases of debt a stated 
period is allowed by law for repayment, viz. three 
months after the expiry of the time stipulated in 
tiie original arrangement between the parties. In 
the event of this period of grace being allowed to 
elapse, the debtor is liable to the bastinado. In 
gome cases the creditor will take up his quarters at 
the house of the debtor, and continue to live at 
his expense until the debt is discharged. The fear 
of being unable to meet one’s obligations before 
the Chinese New Year causes many suicides to 
take place at that season* 

17. Bad company.— Amongst miscellaneous en- 
actments it is worthy of notice that the sons of 
families enjoying ^hereditary rank, and ojBdcers of 
government, are prohibited from associating wijjh 
prostitutes and actors, under penalty of 60 blows. 

x8. Treatment of domestic animals.— Special 
laws are enacted with a view to the proper treat- 
ment of domestic animals; c,^., when draught 
animals are improperly harnessed, and sores are 
thus produced on the back or withers, the penalty 
of such carelessness is 20 to 50 blows. Similar 
penalties are imposed in cases of insufficient feed- 
ing, etc. 

19. Care of the young. — ^Amongst the laws relat- 
ing to the care of the young, it may be noted that 
the "age of consent’ m China is 12 years in the 
case of both boys and girls, and tliat a recent edict 
decreed that smoking on the part of hoys under 
18 was a punishable offence. 

20. Improper conduct.— The comprehensiveness 
of the Chinese penal code is remarkable ; there is 
hardly a circumstance connected with law and its 
infraction for which provision is not made ; and a 
large liberty is extended to judges in the treat- 
ment of what is described as ‘improper conduct’ i 
—an expression which is interpreted to mean , 
offences against the spirit of the laws, though not 
necessarily involving an actual breach of the letter 
thereof. ■■ 

21. Lynch law. — In addition to the ordinary 
legislation there are many unorthodox methods in 
practice amongst the people in country districts. 
Lynch law is very common, and the treatment of 
crime by the people themselves often induces 
cruelties which fully deserve the designation of 
‘savage.’ Theft is severely punished, as are also 
fraudulent practices in connexion with marriage 
negotiations. A favourite method is the suspension 
of the culprit by liis thumbs and great toes to a 
horizontal branch, so that the body is arched like 
a bow ; sometimes a large stone is placed in the 
middle of his back to increase his sufferings. In 
extreme cases, where death is decreed by the 
village tribunal, a fiendish ingenuity is exhibited 
in the invention of new methods of torture. In 
the case of village feuds ‘a life for a life’ is the 


universal standard of justice ; annual outbreaks of 
a kind of vendetta are common in some districts, 
and continue until the blood-feud is settled by the 
slaughter of an equal number of persons on both 
sides. 

22. Reform,— The revision of the penal code, so 
as to bring it into conformity with Western models, 
is at present under consideration ; and a number 
of Chinese commissioners visited Europe last year 
[1910] for the purpose of studying Western prison 
methods, with a view to a reform of the Chinese 
houses of detention. 

IjIteratdeb.— G. T. Staunton, TAe Ta Tsing Leu Lee, Lon- 
don, 1810; A. Lind, A Chapter of the Chinese Penal Code, 
Leyden, 1887 ; J. Dyer Ball, Things Chinese^, Shanghai, 1903 ; 
Herbert A. Giles, A Glossary of Reference, Shanghai, 1900 ; 
W. Gilbert Walshe, Ways that are Dark, Shanghai, 1906. 

W. Gilbert walshe. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Egyp- 
tian). — There is no reliable record of the principles 
which guided the Egyptian judge in the punish- 
ment of crime. There may have been much that 
was arbitrary in the administration of justice, 
even in the best bureaucratic period of the New 
Empire, but that rules dating from a remote age, 
and attributed to the god Tlioth, were appealed to 
is certain. A charge given by the king to his 
newly appointed vizier is preserved, but scarcely 
touches this question. 

The Negative Confession in the Book of the 
Bead (see Confession [Egyptian]) contains a long 
list of moral and religious obliquities, including 
adultery, falsification of measures and weights, 
and cursing the king. More to our purpose is a 
list of charges brought against a shipmaster at 
Elephantine, preserved in a papyrus at Turin ; 
amongst his onences are breaking into stores and 
stealing the grain, embezzling corn put in his 
charge, extorting com from the people, burning 
a boat and concealing the fact, also adultery, and 
apparently the misuse of cattle bred by the sacred 
Mnevis sire. There is no record whether the 
charges were proved, or of the punishment. A 
decree of King Horemheb to repress military 
exactions and oppression in Egypt imposes a 
severe penalty on the unauthorized commandeer- 
ing of boats ; the offender loses his nose and ears, 
and is transported to the frontier city of Zaru 
(agreeing with Diodorus’ account of the city of 
Bhinocoiura) ; and soldiers who stole hides were 
to he beaten with 100 lashes so as to open five 
wounds, and to restore the property to its owners. 
Other documents indicate Ethiopia as the place 
of banishment, where perhaps convicts were forced 
to toil in the gold mines. The condition of sus- 
pected persons after examination ‘by beating on 
their hands and feet ’ must have been miserable in 
the extreme, but probably the law contrived to 
make it still worse for the convicted criminal 
in the end. Accounts of several criminal trials 
are preserved — of robbers of the royal tombs 
(in Breasted, Am, Becords^ London, 1906-1907, iv. 
499-556), and of a conspiracy in the harem against 
the life of the king {ih, pp. 416-456). The punish- 
ment of the men and women condemned for par- 
ticipation in, or guilty knowledge of, the conspiracy 
is not specified, but it was evidently death in some 
form, and many seem to have been permitted to 
commit suicide. Two of the judges and two 
custodians who had misconducted themselves with 
female criminals during the time of the trial w'ere 
condemned to lose their noses and ears ; one of 
these committed suicide, while a fifth was perhaps 
let off with a severe reprimand. 

From the end of the Middle Kingdom there is a 
decree oi a King Antef deposing a nomarch (?) and 
high official of the temple of Coptos, apparently 
for harbouring the king’s enemies. He and all his 
descendants were deprived for ever of the power 
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to hold the ofSce. The consequences of desertion 
to another country are hinted at in the story of 
the fugitive Sinuiie, who was plainly in pen! of 
death (Maspero, Contes popzdaires% T(inSf 1906, p, 
62). In the treaty between the Hittite king and 
Eamses ii. restoration of deserters and free pardon 
for them are stipulated for on both sides. 

F. Ll. Oeiffith. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Greek).— 

I. A crime may be considered as an act of dis- 
obedience to a Divine command, and, as such, 
punishable, if at all, by Divine retribution ; or 
else, in its stricter sense, as an offence against 
the ethical sense of the community, for which a 
definite punishment is prescribed by law. But it 
is only gradually that the latter notion has been 
evolved. In the Greek States, none of which suc- 
ceeded in working out a scientific system of juris- 
prudence comparable with that of Rome, many 
crimes continued to be treated, as in primitive 
communities, as wrongful acts done to an indi- 
vidual, for which he was entitled to claim com- 
pensation in a court of law (see Maine, Ancient 
Lmw'^^y ed. Pollock, London, 1907, p. 379). Al- 
though the familiar distinction between a crime 
and a tort was increasingly reco^ized with the 
progress of time, acts definitely criminal in char- 
acter (as being injurious to the community, such as 
homicide and theft under certain conditions) were 
technically made the subject of a civil action (SI/ct?) 
rather than of an indictment {ypa<p'^). Even in the 
latter the State was only indirectly concerned ; for 
a further distinction was made between a private 
and a public prosecution, and in private prosecu- 
tions, which formed by far the more numerous 
class, the prosecutor was regarded as acting for his 
own satisfaction rather than as fulfilling a public 
duty (see Demosthenes, xxi. 25), 

It would be impossible, within the limits of an article like the 
present, even if the material existed, to describe in detail, or 
even satisfactorily to summarize, the progressive development 
in the establishment of legal penalties for crime by the various 
divisions of the Hellenic race, from the dawn of history down 
to the time when their independence was finally lost. All that 
we shall attempt is a short survey of the general ideas relating 
to the subject of crimes and punishments which prevailed from 
time to time according to the most important literary records, 
together with some account of the particular remedies provided 
hy the Athenian law-courfcs, in the period forlwhidi our in- 
formation is most abundant, namely, the 5th and 4th cents. B.0, 
For States other than Athens the necessary evidence is almost 
entirely wanting, and there is not much advantage in recording 
such scraps as have come down to us, when it is impossible to 
present them in their proper setting, or to make a trustworthy 
estimate of their value. There is the less inconvenience in 
taking this course, inasmuch as the pre-eminence of the 
Athenian judicial system is reflected in the remark that the 
Athenians invented the regular administration of justice 
(iElian, Var. Hist. iiL 38). Still, it would be a mistake to 
suppose that the Athenian courts were a tmique product of 
Hellenic civilization. Of the better-known Greek States it 
seems probable that Sparta was the most backward ; and the 
existence of an elaborate judicial organization in remote and 
semi-barbarous communities such as Gortyn and Western 
Locris leads to the conclusion that great commercial cities like 
jEgina, Megara, and Corinth had a legal system as highly 
developed, if not so famous, as that of Athens herself (L. 
Whibley, Greek Oligarchies^ London, 1896, p. 177). 

2. With crime in the wider sense, as a breach of 
religions obligation, and the Divine punishment 
which it thereby merits, we do not propose here 
to deal, since they will be sufficiently discussed 
elsewhere {e.g. Erinys, Eschatology [Greek]). 
Nevertheless,' the gradual growth of a system of 
jurisprudence was so largely conditioned hy re- 
ligious belief that we cannot entirely put out of 
view the religious as distinct from the legal aspect 
(see, generally, Maine, p. 381). Their connexion is 
most strongly marked in the case of the most 
important of all crimes, that of homicide. In the 
primitive age, for which our authority is to be 
found not only in the Homeric poems, but also in 
the writings of the Tragedians, so far as they 
reproduce the old legends, beliefs, and customs 
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reyalent in the Epics now lost,: i,t was universally 

elieved that the shedder of blood was pursued and 
punished by the avengers (’E/)i3^i5es) of tlie slain man 
{^Esch. Cho. 401 ; Soph. :M, 113). These super- 
natural visitants may be regax’ded as the embodi- 
ment of the curse pronounced by the injured victim 
against the wrongdoer (/Esch. 70), or even 

as the pimisliment itself (Hoj^/aQ. In Homer, how- 
ever, they never appear as punishing murder, but 
rather as protectors of parents against wrongs done 
to them by their children, and as guardians of the 
sanctities of family life. The inotlier of Meleager 
cursed her son for slaying her brother, and prayed 
for his death ; her prayer was heard by the Erinys 
that walks in darkness {II. ix. 571). Bimilariy, 
we find (Edipus visited by the curse of locasta 
{Od. xi. 280); the Erinyes were summoned to 
avenge the dishonour done by Phoenix to his 
father Amyntor {11. ix. 454); and, so far as can 
be seen, they were ready to visit every crime 
committed against the ties of family or society 
(Ameis-Hentze on Od. ii. 135). There is nothing 
in Homer to show that the Erinyes did not punish 
homicide in a proper case ; and, inasmuch as they 
avenged wrongs done to kindred, they might well 
have been found harassing Orestes for the murder 
of his mother, if Homer had narrated this version 
of the story (T. D. Seymour, Life in the Homeric 
AgCy New York and London, 1907, p. 89). The 
subjects handled by the Tragic poets, being more 
nearly concerned with the ideas of crime and 
punishment, regularly present the Erinyes as the 
avengers of bloodshed, and more particularly of 
the murder of kinsfolk. Their victim, driven 
fi*om place to ifiace, in his vain effort to escape 
{Msc\\. Ettm. 210), was attacked by madness (Eur. 
Iph. Taur. 1481) or wasting sickness {Or. 398 ff.), 
until he either was released hy death or effected a 
reconciliation with those wdiom he had wronged ; 
such was the fate of the matricides Orestes and 
Alcmeeon. 

3. Again, in primitive times punishment was 
believed to be exacted in this life {II. iii. 278 is 
exceptional), and the vigilance of the retributory 
power to be as unvarying as it was relentless. 
And, when experience seemed to show that the 
offender often escaped with impunity, it was easy 
to reply that vengeance was certain, even if it 
was slow to come {Mscb. Ag. 58, iiffrepdwoivov 
"EiptvTLiv ; Soph. Ant. 1074 ; Jebb on (Ed. Col. 1536) ; 
and that retribution would visit his descendants, 
even if the original often der was allowed to escape 
{II. iv. 160 ; Solon, frag. 4. 27 ff. ; Rohde, Psyche^y ii. 
228). Until a comparatively late date this was 
one of the excuses alleged by the Stoics, who were 
hard put to it to reconcile the existence of moral 
evil with their doctrine of Providence (Cic. Nat. 
Deor. iii. 90). But these crude notions failed to 
satisfy the curious inquirer or the ardent champion 
of Divine justice. ^Eschylus, a profound religious 
thinker, attempted to justify the gods by the asser- 
tion that the sin of the ancestor begets a tendency 
to sin in his descendants {Ag. 755-766), so that 
the actual sufierer is punished, not directly for his 
ancestor’s guilt, but because be himself has yielded 
to temptation. But popular superstition required 
a less subtle solution. Even if the innocent must 
suffer for the guilty, it could not be supposed that 
the guilty themselves escape altogether. Hence 
came the belief in punishment after death, which 
may properly be called post-Homeric, though it 
appears in an isolated passage of the HcKvia {Od. 
xi. 576-600; see Seymour, p. 468). It was a 
leading tenet in the creed of the devotees of 
Orphism (Plat. Pep. 364 E; Rohde, Psyche^, ii. 
128). The same doctrine took firm root in the 
convictions of the . initiated, who had availed 
themselves of the reward offered to the partici- 
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patoi's in the Eleusiniaii niysiteries, that they, and 

tboy look forward to a blessed exist- 

ence after dealli (Soph, fnig* 753) ; tkoiigh how far 
it is correet speak of the \syiJil)ollsm ’ of the 
iipy.'^teries lIicjiiseiveH is a diflieiilt «md doubtful 
qilestioii (Hohde, i. 2!l4ir.). From such sources 
the docf-iiiie s]>reafl even to philosophic circles, 
where it provided tiie material for several of the 
myths ill 'the writings of FJato {Phmh^ 110 B, 
Ee^. 614 B, Gorg, 523 A), as w^ell as for those of liis 
imitator Plutarch [Sera Ntim. Vind. p. 563 fli; Gen, 
Boer. p. 500)? J^'nd w’as countenanced by the Stoics 
in their eiibrts to make common cause with the 
upholders of the popular religion (A, C. Pearson, 
Fmgmnts of Zmio and Cleanthes, Cambridge, 1S91, 
p. 146], 

4 . The belief in the power of the spirit of the mur- 
dered man to exact vengeance persisted throughout 
the historical age, but the practical consequences 
to tiie murderer in the attitude of his fellows were 
widely dUlhrent in Homeric society from those 
whicii prevail etl at a later time. The homicide in 
Homer was under no disability, so long as he kept 
outside the range of the inlhience exercised by the 
clan among whom the murder was committed; but 
within those limits his life was forfeit to the kins- 
men of the murdered man (Od. xv. 271 ft). So 
long as the murderer remained at home, the kins- 
men were bound to exact the Wood-penalty, if 
they themselves wished to avoid the wrath of the 
deati man’s ghost; only by permanent exile, by 
renouncing for ever the ties of home and country, 
could even one who had accidentally caused the 
death of another e^ape from the vengeance of the 
blood -feud. Such is the inference to be drawn from 
the fate of Patroclus (IL xL 769 ff., xxiii. 8511*,), 
But once he reached a new country, no moral dis- 
grace and no religious tabu attached to the person 
of the fugitive murderer, altltough his act was 
delil>erate. Even assixswination seems to excite no 
moral disapprobation {Od. xiii. 267). Exile, how'- 
ever, was not always inevitable. If the relatives 
were willing to accept a fine, the murderer might 
by a payment acceptable to them compound for 
his Iift% and remain at home (//. ix. 628-632). 
There is nothing here of ceremonial uncleamiess, 
or of the propitiation of an olFcnded deity (Rohde, 
i 271); a murder is a wrong done to the family 
which has lost a member, and it is for them to 
exact a suitable expiation. The only reference to 
judicial proceedings in connexion with homicide is 
m the description of the shield of Achilles (E. 
xviiL 497-508). Unfortunately, however, critics 
are not agreed on the nature of the trial scene; 
and the question is still open whether tlie issue to 
be tried before the elders was one of fact— had the 
blood-price been paid or not?— or whether the 
community had undertaken to decide the question 
of right, when a blood-price had been offered and 
refused. (See, on the one hand, Seymour, p. 89, 
and Lipsius, I)a$ attimhe Eecht^ p. 4 ; and, on the 
other, Leaf, in loc., and Maine, p. 406.) 

5 , When we pass to historical times, we find 
an entirely diderent state of adairs. The only 
adequate explanation of the change seems to be 
that in the inteiTal a new religious iiiduence had 
grown up, strong enough to modify completely 
the Greek conception of murder. This was the 
Delphic cult of Apollo, which at one and the same 
time emphasized the moral guilt of the shedder | 
of blood, and by its ceremonies of purification ' 
opened the means of escape from the need for a I 
blood-requital. ^ But it is not easy to understand 
why the possibility of compounding by a money ! 
fine, wliich the Hojneric poems attest, should have 
given way to a stricter estimate of guilt (Rohde, i. . 
p7 ; Demosthenes, xxiii. 28, 33), wTiich appears to 
be a reversion to the primitive rule that every , 


murder must be expiated by blood (A£sch. Clio. 
311). It has usually been inferred that the prac- 
tice of Homeric society w^as a temporary deviation 
due to special conditions, wliicii suspended the 
normal development of Greek ethics (T. Gomperz, 
Eng. tr., 1901, ii. 4). 

6. The Athenian criminal code.— However this 
may be, wdien 'vve at length reach the system 
administered by tlie Athenian courts, we find 
that the pimisliment no longer depends upon the 
choice of the individual avenger, but is prescribed 
by the State (Demosth. xxiii. 69), although the 
kinsman is still required to appear as the instrii- 
nient which sets the law in motion, unless the 
murderer has been forgiven by his victim before 
his death (f 5, xxxyii. 59). The circumstances and 
motive of the homicide are no longer regarded 
as indiffei’ent, but the various grades of guilt 
are distinguished with precision. Thus (1) the 
supreme court of the Areopagus, instituted, ac- 
cording to the legend, on the occasion of the trial 
of Orestes, had jurisdiction in cases of wilful homi- 
cide {<I>6po$ The judges were the Council 

of the Areopagus, a body recruited from those 
who had served the office of archon and had 
passed a subsequent scrutiny, under the pjesi- 
deney of the ‘king’ archon^ who, as exercising 
the priestly functions of the old kings, testified 
by Ms presence to the religious character of a 
trial for blood-guiltiness. The penalties of death 
and confiscation of goods followed a conviction 
(Demosth. xxi. 43). The Areopagus also had 
jurisdiction over cases of wmunding with malicious 
intent {rpadpia iK Tporolas), of arson (7ri/p/caiU), and 
of poisoning {<jiapfxiK<av iiv dTroKrdp^ Bods). The 
penalty for “wounding and for poisoning, if death 
did not result, was banishment and confiscation of 
property ; if the poisoning was followed by death, 
it was punished in the same manner as murder 
committed by violent methods. 

(2) The second of the courts dealing with homicide 
sat at the Falladion, a sanctuary of Pallas, outside 
the walls, on the east side of Athens. Here were 
tried cases of involuntary liomicide, and of con- 
spiracy against the life of another (/3oi^\ems : Arist. 
Eesp. Ath. 57 . 3), as “well as those relating to the 
killing of a slave, a resident alien, or a foreigner. 
The sentence on a person found guilty of involun- 
tary homicide required Mm to remain m exile until 
he had appeased the relatives of the deceased, or, 
if he failed to do so, for a definite (but not ascer- 
tained) period. The death of a non-citizen seems 
also to have been punishable with banishment, 

(3) Not far from the Palladion was the Delphinion, 
or Temple of Apollo Delphinios, wdiere all “were 
tried who alleged that the homicide committed was 
justifiable or excusable. The examples given are 
the slaying of an adulterer taken in the act, death 
on the battle-field in consequence of mistaken 
identity, and the fatal result of an athletic 
contest. 

(4) Of minor importance was the court in the 
precinct of the hero Phreatus (Lipsius, p. 130), on 
the Pirseus peninsula, where any person was tried 
who, while in exile for involuntpvry liomicide, was 
accused of murder or malicious wounding com- 
mitted before he went into exile. In such circum- 
stances the accused pleaded his case from a boat 
moored off the coast. 

The judges in the three courts last-mentioned 
were a body known as the 51 in number, 

about whose qualifications and mode of appoint- 
ment there is no information excej>t the vague 
statement that they were chosen from among the 
well-born citizens. Their number may be explained 
by the ‘ king ’ arclion being counted as one of them, 
or may, be due to the same principle as prevailed in 
the jury*courts — ^the necessity of an odd number in 
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order to secure the decision of a majority (Lipsius, 
p. 18 ; otiierwise Gilbert, Handhuch d. gr, Staats- 
aUertIiiiimr\ p. 136). This system seems to ha^e 
lasted from the time of Draco until about the year 
400 ILC., when, in place of the ephetm, a panel of 
ordinary Jurymen {ij\La(Trai) was substituted (Lip- 
sius, p. 41). The president in these courts was 
always the ' king ’ ardion. 

(5) Lastly, there is the court of the Prytaneum, 
composed of the four tribal ‘kings* (^i/Xo/SatrtXety) 
together with the ‘king’ archon, who, when the 
actual criminal could not be discovered, conducted 
a ceremonial trial of the weapon or of any other 
inanimate object, such as a stone or a piece of 
timber, by means of which a death had been caused. 
At the conclusion of the trial the inanimate instru- 
ment of death was cast beyond the boundaries of 
the State. A similar proceeding took place if 
the death was due to an animal (Arist. Re^p. 
Atk. 57. 4). Here we have obviously the sur- 
vival of a custom which went back to a remote 
antiquity. 

In regard to trials for homicide, the following 
points of interest may be noted, (a) The connexion 
of the trial with the primitive blood-feud is pre- 
served in the requirement that the prosecution 
must be undertaken by the nearest relatives of the 
deceased, [h) The trial always took place in the 
open air, in order to avoid any possible pollution 
to those present from being under the same roof 
with the accused, (c) The" fact that the place of 
trial was always a temple is derived from the time 
when the slayer was protected by the right of 
asylum, until he had agreed with his adversaries ou 
the amount of the blood-price, {d) The accused 
could withdraw himself from the trial not later 
than the conclusion of his opening speech (Bemosth. 
xxiii. 69), and, so long as he remained abroad, his 
life was protected ; but, if he returned to Athens, 
he could be put to death with impunity, (e) Cere- 
monial puriheation was required before even an 
involuntary homicide could be restored to his full 
rights. (/ ) The court of the Areopagus was closely 
associated with the cult of the Erinyes, who appear 
as the accusers of Orestes not only in .^schylus, 
but in the account preserved in Demosth. xxiii, 66 
(Rohde, p. 269). 

At Sparta, cases of homicide were tried before 
the council of elders {yepova-la), where other public 
proceedings also took place (Arist. PoL iii. 1, 1275b, 
10). From a case in which permanent exile was 
the penalty for an act of involuntary homicide 
committed in childhood (Xen. Anad, iv. viii. 25), 
it has been inferred that the rule of primitive 
society had received hardly any modification. For 
offences punishable with death the Spartans adopted 
the curious rule that, if a man was once acquitted, 
he remained still liable to stand a second trial 
(Gilbert, p. 89). The death penalty was capied 
out by night ; and the condemned man was either 
strangled in prison or thrown from a height into a 
hollow called /catdSas (Pint. Ages. 19 ; Thuc. i. 134). 
We hear also of banishment, disfranchisement, and 
money fines being inflicted as punishments; but 
our information is so meagre that we can seldom 
distinguish the various crimes to which they were 
assigned; it appears, however, that cowardice in 
battle was punishable with exile (Thuc. v. 72), and 
Traidepaa-rla with permanent disfranchisement (Pint. 
Mor. p. 237 C), In Boeotia murder trials took 
place before the council (Xen. RelL VII. iii. 5). 

To return to Athens : it is desirable, before pro- 
ceeding further, to mention certain salient charac- 
teristics of the administration of the Athenian 
criminal law which distinguish it from the system 
established in Great Britain. Every criminal pro- 
ceeding was assigned to the office of a magistrate 
or board, who took charge of the necessary docu- 


ments, heard all the preliminary applications, and 
presided at the actual trial. But these officials 
were very far from exercising the functions of a 
modern judge. They had no legal training or 
experience, but were simply laymen holding office 
for a year, a few being chosen by election, but the 
majority owing their position to the chance of the 
lot. Their duties were for the most part minis- 
terial, and at the trial they. exercised no control 
over the jury, who were supreme as representing 
the sovereign people. These latter— -in criminal 
trials a panel, generally 501 in number and often 
far larger, chosen by an elaborate system from a 
body of 6000 dicasts annually enrolled — w^ere little 
apt to stop an irrelevant argument, if it appealed 
to their fancy, or to require every statement of an 
advocate to be proved by strict evidence (Mahaffy, 
Social Life in Greece^, London, 1877, p. 387 tf.). 
TJieir freedom from responsibility tempted them to 
decide according to the caprice of the moment, and 
their ignorance enabled advocates to misrepresent 
the law without any check but the speech of the 
other side. Moreover, they were often swayed by 
political prejudice and passion, and even, as we are 
credibly informed, were prepared to swell the State 
revenues by confiscation of the goods of the accused 
in order to improve the security for the jurymen’s 
pay (Aristoph. Eq. 1359 f . ; Lysias, xxvii. 1). They 
voted by ballot, and a simple majority prevailed. 
In many cases the sentence was fixed by law (dydji^ 
drljxrjros) ; but, wdiere it Avas left to the discretion 
of the court {dydv TLprjrSs), the jurors had only a 
choice between two alternatives, as presented to 
them by the contending parties. It is obvious that 
any wider liberty would have been attended with 
serious practical difficulties. 

If the crime of treason {7rpodo<rla) was not pre- 
cisely defined in their code, it was not because 
the Athenians cared little about the security of 
their constitutional liberty. On the contrary, the 
names of Harmodius and Aristogiton were always 
cherished, and special privileges granted to their 
descendants, in order that the Athenians might 
never forget the dangers from which their ancestors 
had been liberated. Charges against the oligarchi- 
cal party of conspiring against the democracy 
(Aristoph. Eq. 236), or against some popular leader 
as aiming at a tyranny, were freely bandied to and 
fro during the troublous times of the Peloponnesian 
AYar: ‘Aye “conspiracy” and “tyrant,” these 
with you are all in all,’| Whatsoe’er is brought 
before you, be the matter great or small ’ (Aristoph. 
Vesp. 48Sf.,tr. Rogers). The importance attached 
to the safety of the democracy is attested by the 
provision of a special process {ela-ayyeXia) for the 
impeachment of traitors. Historically, indeed, it 
may be regarded as a survival of the only form of 
criminal procedure known to the primitive State, 
in which there is no distinction between a criminal 
trial and an act of legislation (Maine, pp. 383, 393). 
But in practice this solemn proceeding was reserved 
for the trial and punishment of serious public 
offences which do not admit of delay (Harpocr. s.v. 
clcrayyeXla). A law of Solon entrusted the Areo- 
pagus 'with the trial of those wdio conspired to 
overthrow the democracy (Arist. Reap. Ath. 8. 4) ; 
but it was at a later date — which has been fixed as 
either about the middle of the 4th century (Lipsius, 
p. 192), or soon after the fall of the Four Hundred 
(Thalheim, in Mermes^ xxxvii, [1902] 342 fif.) — that 
a comprehensive ‘enactment enumerating and de- 
fining various treasonable acts {v6pA>s el(rayy€\riK6s) 
was passed into law. The offences comprised in 
it may be divided roughly into four classes: (1) 
attempts to overthrow the constitution, either 
actual or constructive ; (2) the treacherous surrender 
of a fortified place or of a military or naval force ; 
(3) desertion to the enemy, or assistance given to. 
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or bribes received from, them (4) eomipt^advice 
irivciii by afi|9eetjh in the asKemldy (Hyperiu. iii. 22). 
Either an iochidcfl in the scope of this emetment 
or as authorized by earlier or separate legislation, 
we iind f>rovision madie for proceeding by impeach- 
ment a-aiimt those who made deceitful promises to 
the people, ami against ambassadors who •were false 
to fciieir duty (llcuiosth. xix. 277, xx, 135). The 
procedure, as might have been expected, was en-. 
tirely dhlerent from that of an ordinary criminal 
indictment. An impeachment might be cither in- 
stituted before the Cfoiincil of the Five Hundred or 
brought direct to the Assembly. In the former 
event, if tiie Council approved the prosecution, the 
accused was forthwith aiTested (or held to bail in 
a case of lesser importance), and the defffiod&aL 
were authorized to bring the matter before the 
Assembly. If the matter came in the first instance 
before the people, it was customary to direct a 
preliminary investigation by the Council ; and 
from that point the jn’oeedure was the same as if it 
had been initiated before the Council. The trial 
was either held in the Assembly, or, according to i 
the more usual practice, remitted to one of the 
ordinary law-courts. If the trial took place in a 
law-court, the number of dicasts was at least 1000, 
and we read of as many as 2500 being empanelled 
(Dinarch. i. 52). The penalty was usually death 
and confiscation of goods, and invariably so after 
about the middle of the 4th cent.; but there are 
grounds for thinking that before this time it 
was subject to assessment, or was sometimes fixed 
beforehand by the people, conditionally upon 
conviction. As an additional penalty, in order 
to mark the enormity of the crime, the body of 
a traitor was refused burial in Attica (Hyperid. 
it. 20).® In early times, in order to encourage 
prosecutors to undertake proceedings, it was pro- 
vided that any one who tailed to obtain a fifth 

f art of the votes should not be liable to the usual 
ne of ICKIO drachma; but in the year 330, when 
the facilities thus given were abused, the privilege 
had been withdrawn (Demosth. xviii. 250). 

The remedy of darayyeT^la was also prescribed for 
certain oflences of a less serious character, such as 
ofSciai maladministration, particularly in the office 
of an arbitrator or in the dockyards ; and also to 
rectify wrongs committed against those wJio were 
in a dependent position, or had special claims to pro- 
tection, such as orphans or heiresses. In the latter ; 
case the process, though called by the same name, ; 
was altogether different, but was distinguished | 
from the ordinary indictment in various respects, ; 
to the advantage of the prosecution. Thus the 
prosecutor (1) was not restricted in point of time, 
but was allowed to speak as long as he wished ; 
(2) was subject to no penalty, if he failed to secure 
a fifth part of the votes ; and (3) was not required 
to make use of a writ of summons {Trp6(rK\r}(ns) when 
laying his plaint (Wyse on Isieus, iii. 46). But, 
instead of going to the Council or to the Assembly, 
the prosecutor made his * denunciation ’ to the 
chief arehon {iTibvvfxos)^ who exercised a criminal 
jurisdiction in tliis matter corresponding to his 
official superintendence of inheritance cases. The 
chief archon was, in fact, in a position similar to 
that of an English Lord Chancellor, who, as repre- 
sented nowadays by the judges of the Chancery 
Division, has full jurisdiction over the persons and 
properties of his wards, and can punish for con- 
tempt of Court those who offend against his 
decrees (cf. Demosth. xliii. 75). But, whereas the 

1 A famous instance of a trial of this kind was the prosecution 
instituted by Lycurg;us against Leocrates, who was alleged to 
have abandoned his country after the fatal battle of Ohseronea. 

2 It; is interesting to find that the last-named provision was a 
traditional usage of immemorial antiquity, since it is implied in 
me story of the burial of Polynices by his sister Antigone (see 
fiur. PAofn. 1630). ' 


English judge exercises plenary powers, the Athen- 
ian arckon^ apart from a limited power of imposing 
a fine, only conducted the interlocutory proceed- 
ings and prepared the case for the decision of the 
dicasts. In this connexion we are informed that 
the analogous offence of injuring parents included, 
besides corporal injury, refusal of food and lodging, 
and neglect in performing the customary rites at 
the tomb. A son convicted of maltreatment of 
parents was punished with complete disfranchise- 
ment (dTi/iCa), but the procedure in his case was by 
way of an ordinary indictment before the archon 
(Iiipsius, p. 351). Whether there was any other 
penalty is unknown ; but, even apart from a prose- 
cution, candidates for office were liable to be re- 
jected on the scrutiny (doKi/iacrla), and speakers in 
the Assembly ran a similar risk, if it could be 
shown that tlxey were guilty of undutiful conduct. 
Proceedings for injury done to oriihans and 
heiresses {itrlKKnpoL) might be taken against their 
guardians, and in the latter case also against their 
husbands, or their nearest male relatives, if these 
attempted to avoid the obligation imposed upon 
them either to marry the heiress or to furnish her 
with a suitable dowry. The penalty was assess- 
able by the court ; but, though Isseus (iii. 47) speaks 
of the extreme punishment as applicable to such 
cases, it is unlikely that the offence usually entailed 
more than a heavy fine together with disfranchise- 
ment. There was also the offence of injuring an 
orphan’s estate {otKov 6p<papiKod /ca/ctitrews), wnich 
appears to include misappropriation or unlawful 
retention, as well as fraudulent or negligent mis- 
management. As another parallel to the Lord 
Chancellor’s powers, it may be mentioned that the 
chief archon had jurisdiction in lunacy ; for to him 
was preferred an indictment by the relatives, when 
it was alleged that any one had become incapable 
of manamng his private affairs (Arist. Besp. Ath, 
56. 6).^ The chief archon had also jurisdiction in 
the indictment for idleness {dpyla$ generally 

supposed to have been capable of enforcement 
against a man who had no property and refused to 
exert himself in order to obtain an honest living. 
Unfortunately, the information respecting it is 
scanty, but it has recently been suggested (Lipsius, 
p. 340) that its real purpose was not so much 
educational as to vindicate the concern of the State 
for the due preservation of family property, and to 
punish the dissipation or improper alienation of an 
inheritance. Draco is said to have made death the 
penalty (Pint. Sol. 17), but Solon (or Pisisfcratus) 
substituted a fine of 100 drachmse on the first and 
second conviction, and complete disfranchisement 
on the third (Poll. viii. 89). 

The ^ king’ archon, whom we have already met 
in connexion with murder trials, was the presiding 
I magistrate in prosecutions for impiety (dtr^/Seta). 

; This offence had a wide ambit, ranging from acts 
i of sacrilege to the expression of speculative opinions 
on the origin and government of the universe. It 
corresponds, therefore, in part to blasphemy, which 
is still an indictable offence in England, although 
prosecutions are nowadays practically unknown. A 
prosecution for impiety was a convenient weapon 
in the hands of the obscurantists, if they desired to 
check the growth of revolutionary opinion, or to 
interfere with the teaching of a successful op- 
ponent. Thus it was used against Diagoras of 
Melos and Theodorus the Cyrenaic, for publishing 
atheistic doctrine (schol. on Aristoph. Ban. 323 ; 
Diog. Laert. ii. 101) ; against Anaxagoras for call- 
ing the sun a fiery mass (Diels, fragment c der 
VorsokratiJeer, i.® [Berlin, 1906] 294) ; against Pro- 
1 The besfc-known instance is that of Sophocles, against whom 
proceedings of this kind are sadd to have been taken by his son 
lophon (Kit. Soph . ; Pint. Mor, p. 785 A)— although the story 
may well have arisen from the malicious gibe of a comic poet 
(Lipsius, p. 366). 
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tagoras for opening his treatise on the gods with a 
profession of inahSity to say whether they existed 
or not, or what they were (Diels, [1907] 525} ; 
and against Socrates, whose indictment charged 
him with corrupting the voting men by introducing 
the worship of deities other than those recognized 
by the State (Plato, Afol, 24 B). On the other 
hand, Alcibiades w^as impeached {e'Krtjyy^'hOri) on the 
delation of an informer for holding a 

mock celebration of the Elensinian mysteries in his 
own house (Plut. Alcib. 22) ; and an information 
was laid against Andoeides for taking 
part in a sacrificial act, while under a disability 
previously imposed (Audoc. i. 71). The sacri- 
legious robbery of sacred property from a temple 
was treated as a distinct crime, and was punishable 
with death, deprivation of the right of burial, and 
confiscation of goods, on an indictment preferred 
before the thesmothetce {ypatp^ lepoorvXlas), Thus 
various forms of procedure may have been open to 
the accuser, as Demosthenes (xxii. 27) takes occa- 
sion to remark ; but, so far as our information 
goes, the trial always took place before a heliastic 
court. A single exception, known to us from the 
7th speech of Lysias, relates to the charge of 
uprooting the stump (cttjkSs) of a sacred olive-tree, 
ilere the cause was pleaded before the Council of 
the Areopagus, under whose supervision these 
olive-trees had been placed. In this case the 
punishment was fixed by law — death for destroy- 
ing a tree, and banishment for removing a stump. 
For impiety in general, however, the penalty — 
death, banishment, confiscation of goods, or money 
fine — was left to the assessment of the jury, as is 
known from the celebrated trial of Socrates. 

Adultery (goixefa) was treated at Athens as a 
criminal ofience, and was punished with severity, 
as was natural in a society which tolerated concu- 
binage. The adulterer might be prosecuted on an 
indictment laid before the thmnoth&tcB (Arist. 
B&sjg. Ath, 59. 3), and the sentence w'as probably 
left to the decision of the court (Lipsius, p. 432). 
But the injured husband could also take tlie law 
into his own hands. He might either kill the 
adulterer, and plead justifiable homicide in answer 
to any proceedings taken against him ; or he might 
detain or exact sureties from him, until he was 
satisfied by a money payment. In the latter case, 
however, the alleged adulterer could maintain an 
action for false imprisonment {Adlxm elpx&wai <hs 
pLOLx^v) against the husband, and, if successful, was 
released from any undertaking he had given under 
duress. If the husband continued to live with a 
declared adulteress, he suftered disfranchisement ; 
and the adulteress herself was forbidden to enter 
the temples or to wear the customary ornaments of 
free women. If she infringed these restrictions, 
she might be subjected with impunity to any injury 
short of death ([I)em.] lix. 87). Stringent penalties 
were in force against those who procured youths 
or girls for immoral purposes [Trpoayc^yelas), Mid 
a total disability was imposed automatically upon 
those who had prostituted themselves, so that, if 
they exercised any civil right, they became liable 
to an indictment {ypa^^ ^raiprjtxem), and, if con- 
victed, to be sentenced to death. Gf. also art. 
Adultery (Greek). 

In dealing with other crimes of violence against 
persons or property, we have to take into account 
a large variety of procedure. Thus Demosthenes 
(xxii. 25 ff.), having occasion to point out that 
Solon, in providing different remedies for single 
crimes, intended to ensure that no law-breaker 
should go free by reason of the poverty or in- 
capacity of his accuser, illustrated his remarks by 
the example of theft, in which the injured party 
might proceed either by way of arrest {dwaytay^ 
by leading the magistrates themselves to the spot 


where the culprit was to be found and requiring 
them to seize him by an ordinary 

indictment {ypa^itj), or, lastly, by a civil action 
idlKij}, Similarly, he thinks it difficult to imagine 
that any one who was proved to have committed 
assault and battery could escape punishment at 
Athens (liv. 17). For, in the first place, an action 
for slander {KaKTjyopias Skr}) had been devised to 
prevent the commission of the ofience at all, or at 
least to minimize its occurrence; and, if it was 
committed, in addition to the ordinary indictment 
for assault {ypa<p7} ii^pem), there was an action for 
battery (Sk'tj aklas), or, if the offence was so grave 
as to require it, a prosecution for unlawful wound- 
ing (rpad^aros) before the Areopagus (see above). 
In certain circumstances there was still another 
remedy. When Demosthenes, acting as choregus 
at the Dionysia, was grossly assaulted by Midias, 
instead of eoutenting himself with a personal 
suit, he made a public complaint (irpo^ok^) before 
the Assembly in order to obtain the authorization 
of the jpeople for the institution of proceed- 
ings, The object, of course, was to make full use 
of the prejudice which would be excited against 
the defendant by a decree of the people; and 
perhaps, in the case of an asiuring politician, it 
might he more advantageous to obtain the ad- 
vertisement of a public debate on his wrongs than 
to rest content with the satisfaction to be gained 
from a heliastic court alone. But the wpo^oXi] had 
only a limited range, being confined, according 
to our authorities, ^ as now interpreted (Lipsius, 
p, 2141), to charges against sycophants, i,e. false 
accusers, or tliose who had made use of legal pro- 
ceedings in order to extort money, or for some 
fraudulent purpose, but only when their false 
professions liad misled the people ; and against 
those who committed an outrage during the pro- 
gress of certain religious festivals, such as the 
Dionysia or Eleusinia. If a vote was given 
against the accused (/caraxetporov/a), the prosecutor 
proceeded to lay his complaint before the thesmo- 
thetw (Avmt. Mesp, Ath, 59. 2), and the trial 
proceeded in the ordinary way. There was, how- 
ever, one peculiarity which, according to a recent 
view, attached to the trial of a irpo^oX^ as dis- 
tinguished from all other prosecutions in which the 
punishment was assessable by the court. In 
ordinary cases, as we have already seen, the 
judges were compelled to select one of two 
alternatives; bnt, in the speech against Midias, 
Demosthenes invites the jury to assess any penalty 
which they think adequate, and implies that this 
may range from death or confiscation of goods to a 
paltry fine (§§ 21, 151, 152). (See Goodwin’s Bemos- 
thenes against MidiaSy (Cambridge, 1906, p, 161 ; 
otherwise, Lipsius, p. 218.) 

Of the other processes mentioned above, the most 
important was the arresty which was applicable to 
certain classes of offenders, when openly detected 
in crime. These were known comprehensively as 
malefactors (/ca^coOpyot), and specifically as thieves 
{KXiTrrai, a term not including every ofiender of 
this kind, hut only such as stole by night or in a 
gymnasium, or, if the theft took place by day 
and under other conditions, stole property of the 
value of more than fifty drachmae, or, if the crime 
was committed in the harbours, of more than 
ten drachmae [Demostli. xxiv. 113]), kidnappers 
{dvdpa7rodL<rTal)y highwaymen (X<yra5i5ra4), hurgxars 
(roLxcoptJxot), and pickpockets (^oKKavrtoTSfAoi), Such 
cases came under the jurisdiction of the police 
magistrates known as the Eleven, and the punish- 
ment was death. If the crime was admitted, 
punishment followed at once ; but, if it was denied, 
the culprit was kept in durance until trial (Arist. 
Besp. Ath, 52. 1), unless he was bailed out by three 
citizens (Antiph. v. 17). The process of arrest 
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seems gradually to have been extended, so that it 
was sometiuies employed against murderers, as in 
the speech of Antipin- up do cmlo ITerodis, and in 
that of Lysias against Agoraiiis. An entirely 
distinct appUcatiou of the proc;(?ss must be recog- 
nized ■\vJieri it was directed against those who, 
while under disability (ctri/tot), had usurped the 
privileges which they had forfeited, and against 
exiles who had returned home. In the last- 
mentioned cases the penalty was assessable, except 
for those who were already under ban of death. If 
the intending prosecutor had not sufficient strength 
or courage to arrest the felon himself, he could 
fetch a magistrate to the spot and get him to act 
It is probable that this proceeding was 
the complement of arrest, and applicable to the 
same crimes ; but the evidence is scanty, and 
touches only the causes of theft (Demosth. xxii 
26), the harbouring of fugitives, and the secret 
retention of State property (Suid. 

There is often mentioned, in conjunction wdth 
arrest, the process of information This 

ans’vvers to the second kind of arrest mentioned 
above, and was employed against State-debtors, 
returned exiles, murderers, and generally all who, 
being under disability, frequented places or per- 
formed acts from which they were excluded by 
law. In the case of State-debtors the presiding 
officers were the thesmothetm (Demosth. xxiv. 22) ; 
in other cases the Eleven (Arist. Hesp, Ath. 52. 1), 
The penalty naturally varied according to the 
gravity of the offence, and was often assessable, as 
in the case of a cUso[uaIilied dicast assuming to act 
as such (Arist. Mesp. AtL 63. 3) ; but, if a State- 
debtor usurped the functions of a public official, he 
was liable to the death-penalty (Demostli. xx. 
156). 

If a man whose goods had been stolen was either 
unable or unwilling to use the process of arrest, he 
might proceed by way of indictinent for theft {ypa<p^ 
kXott^s) before the themiothetm, m an alternative to 
the civil action for the same delict. Draco’s code 
had made death the sole penalty for theft (Pint. 
Sol. 17), but later legislation allowed the court to 
fix the penalty. Imprisonment might be indicted 
in addition to the main penalty, and disfranchise- 
ment followed a conviction. 

For personal injury resulting from an assault, or 
for acts of shameful and indecent insult to the 
person of child, woman, freeborn man, or slave, the 

S riate remedy was an indictment for wanton 
) {v^pecas ypa^'if))) before the thesmofhetce. The 
essence of the offence, as distinguished from the 
battery which might be made the foundation of a 
civil action {aldas SUy}), lay in the motive which 
prompted the outward act. A mere blow, accord- 
ing to Aristotle (Bhet. i. 13. 1374a, 13), is not neces- 
sarily a sign of wantonness, but only when the 
object to be attained is the disgrace of the sufferer 
or the pleasure of the striker. The penalty was 
assessable, and might amount to death in serious 
cases ; but it was subject to the peculiar provision | 
that the vote was taken immediately after the 
verdict on the main issue, without the usual op- 
portunity being given to the parties to recommend 
their respective assessments (Lipsius, p. 428 f. ). 

We must next consider offences connected with 
the unlawful assumption or fraudulent exercise of 
civil privileges. Pericles had carried a law that 
an Athenian citizen must be the olfspring of a 
father and mother who were both Athenians 
(Arist. Besp. Atli. 26. 4) ; and it was re-enacted in 
the archonship of Euclides, with a saving clause to 
guard existing rights. Any one who exercised the 
rights of a citizen without being entitled to them 
was liable to indictment by a common informer as 
an alien {^evias 7pa<p7'}), and, if convicted, was sen- 
tenced to be sold as a slave. Further, if such a 


erson procured his acquittal by bribery or collusion, 

e was amenable to tiie same penalty {dcapo^eplas 
ypa4>‘/}). Similarly, a resident alien (M^roa-os), who 
neglected to enroll himself under a patron, could be 
indicted {dTrpocrracriou ypa(f>7i) before the third archo7i, 
known as the * polemarcli,’ who exercised over 
ptroiKoi the same jurisdiction which belonged to 
the chief archon in regard to full citizens. 

It is obvious that the existence of such proceedings opened a 
favourable field for the crime of malicious prosecution, and 
helped to swell the class of persons who made their living by 
preying on the fears of their fellow-citizens. The plays of Aris- 
tophanes are full of references to the contemptible class of 
sycophants which flourished during the latter part of the 5th 
I cent., and, in order to protect society against their depredations, 

I the fullest opportunity was given to proceed against them by 
indictment or otherwise (Jsocr. xv. 318 fi.), and the assessment 
! of the penalty w’as in the discretion of the court. 

It is remarkable that the offence of perjury — the 
only crime which Homer {II. iii. 278) mentions as 
visited with punishment after death — was con- 
sidered, if committed by a witness in the course 
of a trial, to demand nothing more than a civil 
remedy {rfevdoimprvplcop BIktj) ; although disfranchise- 
ment was one of the consequences which might 
result if the defendant lost such an action (Tsfens, 
V. 17) ; and it followed automatically if he was 
convicted three times. On the other hand, falsely 
to swear to the service of a summons rendered the 
perjurer liable to criminal proceedings {\I/€vSokX7]T€Lcls 
7 pa 0 i^), in which he might even be punished with 
death (Bemosth. liii, 18). A triple conviction led 
to the same result as the similar conviction of a 
perjured witness. 

An indictment for bribery i56po)v) might be laid 
I not only against officials, but against all others 
who received, or gave, or promised a bribe, with 
! the object of conferring or procuring an advantage 
to the detriment of the State or of any individual 
citizen. Moreover, a magistrate who, at the ex- 
piration of his term of office, was convicted, at 
the scrutiny conducted by the Xoytorraf, of having 
embezzled or taken bribes, was fined ten times the 
I amount in question (Arist. Besp. Ath. 54. 2). The 
penalty of tenfold compensation also attached to a 
conviction on the general indictment, and was 
exacted from any official convicted of the em- 
bezzlement of public funds, on an indictment 
before the thesmothetce (kXottt] or UpQ>v^ 

XpvP'drcov), A separate indictment {BeKaerpov) ex- 
isted to meet the case of bribes given to, or 
received by, a member of the Assembly, the 
Council, or the jury- panel, or an advocate 
(erw^opos), for the purpose of influencing a 
decision by any of the bodies concerned. The 
only penalty mentioned is that of death (Isocr. 
viii. 50). 

The earliest recorded instance of the bribery of a jury is that 
of Anytus, afterwards notorious as the accuser of Socrates, who 
succeeded by this means in escaping an adverse verdict after 
the failure of the expedition to Pylos in 409 (Arist. Resp. Ath. 
2,1). Demosthenes is said to have been ordered to pay a fine of 
fifty talents in connexion with the affair of Ilarpalus (Plot. 
Dem. 26); but neither from this not entirely credible state- 
ment, nor from the mention by Dinarchus of the death-penalty 
(i. 60), can any inference be drawn as to the penalties incident to 
an ordinary prosecution for bribery. 

Debasing the coinage was a crime punishable 
with death (Demosth. xx. 167, xxiv. 212). 

Military offences were tried before the generals, 
with a juiw composed of the comrades of . the 
offender. Our authorities distinguish refusal to 
join when summoned {do-rparelas), cowardice in the 
ranks (XiTora^iov)^ loss of the shield in flight, and 
corresponding delinquencies in the naval service 
{dvavpaxiov, Xitvovavrlov), Conviction was followed 
by loss of civic rights, but not by confiscation of 
property. 

If a State-debtor procured the erasure of his 
name from the register without liquidating the 
debt, both he and the official by whose neglect or 
fraud the State had been prejudiced were liable tq 
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indictment before tlie tkesmothctce {Ayf>a(ptov) ; and 
any one whose name was wrongly inserted could 
take similar proceedings against the "wrongdoer 
{tpev^eyypcKprjii), or if the proper officer did not 
erase his name after he had paid {^ovXei^aem}. 

The general formula defining grades of punish- 
ment distinguishes bodil 2 / suffering smd money 
payment ^ dTroreto'at)* Death, aswe 

have seen, was not infrequently imposed by law ; 
but, on the whole, the temper of the administra- 
tion was lenient, and a death sentence was less 
frequent in practice than might have been ex- 
pected from the place which it occupies in the 
code. A striking testimony to. the humanity of 
the Athenians is the abhorrence excited by any 
punishment involving torture or mutilation ; and 
penal acts of this kind are hardly ever mentioned 
in literature except as characterizing^ the excesses 
of tyrants or the savagery of barbarians (see esp. 
AEsch. Eitm. 186 ffi). Imprisonment is rarely 
mentioned as a penalty (Lys. vL 22 ; Plat. Apol, 
37 C) ; and it might be said that, where we immure 
the criminal for the benefit of society, the Athenian 
code secured the same end by disfranchisement 
(drLjjLla). This requires a few words of explanation. 
For the members of a modern State, who are more 
conscious of the burdens attaching to citizenship 
than of its privileges, an effort of imagination is 
needed in onler to realize what complete dis- 
franchisement meant to an Athenian. Athens 
w'as a comparatively small city, as measured by 
the standards of to-day, with a proletariat slave- 
class, and a considerable number of resident aliens ; 
and yet at the same time an imperial city, proud 
of its past and with a world-wide reputation. An 
Athenian citizen valued his civic indvileges as 
highly as his life. To be excluded from holding 
any office or exercising any public function in a 
community where ail citizens asi3ired to share in 
the government, and to be forbidden to appear in 
the market-place or to take part in any public 
festival where every one lived in the open air, and 
where the frequently recurring festivals were the 
chief enjoyments of life, placed a ban upon the 
convicted man which made him an outcast from 
ail his fellows. Thus we find disfranchisement, 
with or without confiscation of goods, as a normal 
punishment for all kinds of serious offences, such 
as sacrilege, treason, bribery, embezzlement, and 
injury to "parents (Andoc, i. 74). In these cases 
the disability was permanent; but it was also 
adopted against State-debtors as a means of en- 
forcing payment, and was removed as soon as the 
liability "vvas discharged. There were also cases 
of partial disability, as "^vhen a man was forbidden 
to speak in the Assembly, or to become a member 
of the Council (Andoc. i. 75). So, if the prosecutor 
in a public indictment threw up lais case, or failed 
to obtain a fifth part of the votes, he lost the 
right of again instituting another proceeding of 
the same kind (Demosth. xxi. 103). Cf. also art. 
Atimia. 

Lastly, it remains to notice the formalities 
attending the execution of the sentence. If the 
sentence was one of death, or if imprisonment 
was involved in it, the convicted person passed 
under tlie charge of the Eleven, who had control 
over the State prisons. Common criminals, known 
as malefactors {KaKoupyoi), were fastened in a frame 
and cudgelled to death [dTroTvixiravLcrpLds) by the 
executioner (5?;jaio$). The same official undertook 
the duty of * throwing into the pit ’ {eh rb ^dpa^pov 
il^^aXeiv ) — a form of execution which was at one 
time employed for traitors (Pint. Aristid.^ 3 ; Xen. 
JlelL L vii. 20). The more familiar penalty, 
however, which is mentioned for the first time 
during the domination of the Thirty (Lii)sius, p. 
77), was to give to the condemned criminal a cup 


of hemlock- jnice (Kchpeiop), which was administered 
by an official acting under the orders of the Eleven.^ 
It the acciisecl was condemned to be sold as a slave, 
he was handed over to the Twknrat, who sold him 
to the highest bidder. Confiscated goods were sold 
by the same board, and, in order to prevent con- 
eeahnent, a common informer was permitted to 
make a schedule (drcypa^?;) of any property which 
he alleged to be liable to confiscation, and, if he 
succeeded on the trial of the issue, he was entitled 
to retain for himself three-quarters of the value 
(Demosth. liii. 2), Sometimes, in im|>ortant eases, 
a special body of commissioners {^'qr^qral) "^vas 
appointed to make an investigation of the ]3roperty 
liable to seizure. Fines imposed by the court 
were collected by the 'irpd.Kropess who handed the 
mouey over to the treasury officials {dTrodiKraL), 
The enforcement of the negative penalty of dis- 
franchisement was secured by the severe punish- 
ment provided for those who ventured to infringe 
the limitations imposed upon them by their 
sentence. 

7. Such, in rough outline, was the criminal code 
which was administered in the Athenian law-courts 
at the height of their power. That a legal system 
so searching and comprehensive should liave come 
into existence witliin so comparatively short a 
time is remarkable enough ; but the spirit of 
humanity and enlightenment which it displays, 
the variety of procedure, the minuteness of sub- 
division designed to meet every possible manifesta- 
tion of crime, and the securities taken against 
every form of personal violence, alike show that, 
in the province of law, Greek civilization did not 
fall far short of the eminence which it attained in 
art and literature. The defects of the system, as 
has already been indicated, were due to its faulty 
administration by the juries, to the absence of a 
trained legal profession, and to the non-existence 
of records to secure continuity of decision. 

8. Views of Plato and Aristotle. — The laws of 
Athens w’ere the expression of the best opinion of 
an unusually intelligent community, and even the 
most advanced thinfcex*s, who were ready enough 
to criticize defects in the constitution, found but 
little to improve upon in the criminal code. When 
Plato set out, in the 9th book of the Laws^ to 
provide the citizens of his pattern State with a 
revised series of statutes, the amendments which 
he advocated were made, not so much from dis- 
satisfaction with the Athenian code, as from a 
desire to preserve intact the essential features of 
his reformed community. Thus, he objected to 
the punishment of disfranchisement, and to that 
of perpetual banishment, because they would 
iuterfere with the permanent occupation of the 
lots which were assigned to the citizens (855 B, C). 
For similar reasons, fines were to be inflicted more 
sparingly than "was usual at Athens ; and a more 
frequent resort to flogging and the pillory — forms 
of punishment odious to the Athenian mind, how- 
ever fcumiliar at Sparta (Grote, Flato, London, 
1865, iii. 433) — was recommended. The motive 
which prompted these changes, and which informs 
the whole body of his legislation, is derived froni 
his conception of the real nature of crime and the 
object which punishment should seek. It sliould, 
however, be remembered that, as his citizens were 
a carefully selected and highly educated body, Ije 
anticipated that crime would be a rare occurrence, 
and that legislation was needed only by way of 
precaution against the perversity of human nature 
(853 C-E). Now, Socrates had taught that virtue 
is fundamentally a matter of knowledge, and that 

1 There, are occasional references in Greek literature to 
stoning* as a traditional mode of execution for heinous offences; 
but it was rather a survival of the custom of liumaa sacrilice 
than the enactment of a legal code. See J. 0. Frazer, Pamanim. 
London, 1898, fii. 417 ; Verrall on iEsch. Ag. 1107, 
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wrongful action necessarily proceeds from ignor- 
ance. Hence tite paradox that no one is willingly 
unjust ; for, if a man knows tlie good, he wiil 
follow it. To tins doctrine Plato consistently 
adhered in his latest work (860 I), E), and it is 
obvious that it cuts at the root of the common 
distinction of jurisprudence between voluntary 
and involuntary wrongs. But Plato did not deny 
the existence of injustice or of voluntary wrong 
{€Ko6(na a^aprifj/zara) ; only he gave a new connota- 
tion to these terms, based upon the principles of 
Ms own psychology. Thus, injustice is due to the 
dominance in the soul of unreasoning emotion— 
either anger or desire, the stimulus of pain or of 
pleasure ; but if, on the other hand, the emotions 
are controlled by the reason, it is no longer possible 
for a man to commit an unjust act, aithoiigh lus 
actions may be misguided and harmful to others. 
For, though the reason may be strong to master 
the lower impulses, yet its successM operation 
may be impeaed by ignorance or prejudice; and 
in this manner voluntary error is possible (Grote, 
iii. 399). It follows that the chief aims of the 
law-giver wiil be at once by education to subdue 
the passions, by compensation to make amends to 
the sufferer, by prescribed penalties to deter, and 
by enforced penalties to chasten and reform.^ 
Above all, the spirit of his laws must be such as 
to strengthen and guide the rational faculty by 
prescribing such beliefs as are agreeable to abso- 
lute reason. It is only when the evil is recognized 
as incurable that death is a suitable penalty, best 
for the criminal himself, and useful as an example 
to others. 

Plato recognized two aspects of punishment, the 
corrective (Adam on Hep. 380 B) and the preven- 
tive, both of which are to be distinguished from 
a purely vindictive exercise of authority (Gorgf, 
625 A j Frot. 324 A ; 864 B, 934 A). In the 

same way Aristotle distinguished vengeance, the 
object of which is the satisfaction of the inflicter, 
from chastisement directed to the good of the 
criminal (Met i. 10, 1369b, 13; Eth. Nie. ii 3, 
11 04b, 16) ; and, in entire agreement with Plato, 
he held that, whereas good men may be ad- 
monished, others, whose vice is incurable, must be 
cast out (ih, x. 9, 1180a, 9). Elsewhere he s|)eaks 
of corrective justice (hopdiariKhv BhcaLov) as proceed- 
ing by arithmetical proportion, indemnifying the 
injured party by subtracting from the gain of the 
wrongdoer an amount equivalent to the loss of his 
victim (ib. v, 4, 1132a, 10), as distinguished from 
distributive justice, which seeks to establish a 
geometrical proportion according to the respec- 
tive merits of the individuals concerned ; but in 
the Politics, where we might have looked for a 
reasoned treatment of punishments, nothing of 
the kind is to be found. 

It is unnecessary to detail the provisions which 
Plato recommended for the punishment of sacri- 
lege, homicide, and wounding ; but it deserves to 
be remarked, as showing that he was alive to 
the defects of the Athenian jury-courts, that he 
refrained from drawing up precise enactments to 
lit every possible contingency, because he trusted 
largely to the discretion of his select and well- 
trained court, which %vas established to take the 
place of the Council of the Areopagus (876 B-E). 
It should further be noticed that, while generally 
adopting, with slight alterations, the provisions of 
the Athenian code, in dealing with the offence of 
battery he left the beaten person to defend himself 
as best he might, unless he happened to be twenty 
years older than his assailant (879 C). In thus 
1 Similarly the Stoics, as reported by Seneca, de Clem. i. 22. 1. ^ 
As practical reformers they were very far from carrying* to its 
logical conclusion the doctrine that all crimes are equal, not- i 
withstanding the bapter of Horace (Sat. i. 3. 121) and Oicero 
(pro Mur. 61). > • , ^ 


training the young to endure blows, and in inculcat- 
ing reverence for old age, Plato was showing his 
preference for the methods of Spartan discipline. 
But the most extraordinary of all Plato’s legis- 
lative experiments was the in fcolerant enactment 
against religious heresy. He distinguished three 
classes of heretics: (1) those who do not believe 
in gods at all; (2) those who believe that gods 
exist, but do not concern themselves with human 
affairs ; (3) those who believe that the gods may be 
propitiated by prayers or sacrifice (885 B). Of 
these classes the third is the most pernicious ; but 
any one who was found guilty of impiety as falling 
under any of the three classes, even if his conduct 
was otherwise free from blame, was to be im- 
prisoned for ffve years ; and, if at the end of that 
I time he was still unrepentant, he must be put to 
death (909 A). Further, if the offence of heresy 
was found aggravated by bad conduct, the offender 
must be kept in solitary confinement until he 
died, and, after death, refused the rites of burial. 

Literature. — ^The chief authority on Athenian jurisprudence 
is JT. H. Lipsius, Das attisehe Mecht und Mecktsvei'fahren, pt. 
i., Leipzig, 1905, pt. ii., 1908 ; but, as the work is not yet com- 
plete, it is still necessary to refer to the same writer’s revised 
edition of Meier-Schomann, Der attisehe Process, Berlin, 
1883-1887. See also C. F. Hermann, Lehrbuch der griech. 
Rechtsalterthibner, ed. Thalheim, BVeiburg, 1884 ; G. F. SchS- 
mann, Dehrhuch der griech. Alterthurmr^, ed. Lipsius, Berlin, 
1897, esro, vol, i. pp. 606-637 ; G. Gilbert, Eandbuch der griech. 
Staatsedterthumer^, Leipzig, 1893, esp. vol. i. pp. 421-467. 
There are also numerous articles bearing on the subject by 
T. Thalheim, in Pauly-Wissowa. For the primitive beliefs 
connected with the blood-feud, see E. Rohde, Psyche \ 
Tubingen, 1907, i. 269-277. A. C. PEAKSGH. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Hebrew). 
•— -Orime, strictly speaking, is an offence against 
the law of a State, which the State punishes, as 
distinguished from sin against God, and other 
wrongdoing of %vhich the State takes no cognizance. 
This idea had not been formulated by the Israelites, 
and there is no Heb. word exactly equivalent to 
our ‘ crime.’ A crime was a form of ‘ evil ’ (in, 
ra'). In the same way there was no one general 
term for ‘punishment’; it might be denoted by 
{g^m4l} Bjid other words for ‘recompense’ ; or 
hy pil Cdwbn) and other words for ‘sin’ or 
‘iniquity’ (punishment being regarded as an effect 
of sin), or by forms of the root ips i;pqd}, ‘ visit.’ 
The crimes and punishments recognized by the 
Israelites may be classified thus (only the more 
common Heb. words are given) : 

I. Crimps : i. Religious offences : blasphemy 
(derivatives of inn hrh, ^ni gdp, fxi n^s, Lv 24^®*^®) ; 
breaches of ritual, m to food (Lv 7^®), uncleanness 
(7®®), saenfiee and offerings (19® etc.) ; idolatry, or 
the worship of false gods (Dt 13) ; illegitimate 
mswnption of the priestly or prophetic office (Nu 16. 
17, Bt 18®®) ; magic, dwiriation, sorcery, and witch‘‘ 

(Bt 18®"^^') ; Sahhath-hredking (Nu 15®®®'*); 
perjury (Ex 20^®) ; war against Israel on the part 
of idolatrous nations, which was regarded as an 
offence against Jahweli (cf. II. i). — 2. Offences 
against the State: treason (1 K 2H®, 2 K 14®); 
bribery and oppression (Ex 23^'®). — 3 . Sexual 
offences : bestiality (Ex 22^®, Lv 18®®) ; prostitution 
(Lv 19®®); incest (Lv 18®®'*); sodomy (Lv 18®®). — 
^ Offences against property: adtdtery (deriva- 
tives of n'p, Ex 20^^) ; kidnapping^ (Ex 2P®) ; 
leaving pit uncovered, or otherwise causing damage 
through carelessness (Ex 21®®"®® 2^"^®); theft (Ex 
I usury (Ex 22®®); seduction or rape of 
JawyA^er(Ex22^®^*,Bt222®-®®).-— 5. Offences against 
the person i murder (Ex 20^®) ; injuries (Ex 2H®'®^). 

Offences against the family: cursing parents 
(Ex2H7). 

II. PxrmsEMmTSi i. Religious penalties.— 
Many ritual offences might be atoned for by 
sacrifices, seclusion, washings, and other 'rites : 
e,g. ^ou^hfng an unclean thing -was atoned for by 
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sacrifice (Lv 5^“^®); eating flesh of an animal not 
properly killed was atoned for by washing one’s 
clothes' and person, and remaining nnelean nntil 
the evening (Lv 17^®}. , Sacrifices seem to be 
reoiiired in connexion with all sins which conld 
be for,<dven. A person in a state of nncleanness 
conld not be present at the Temple services, or 
..partake of the Passover,' . ^ ^ 

Macco'iTiTn'iinicdtio'ii was practised, in later Judaism, but it is 
doubtful bow far it bad any equivalent in ancient Israel. The 
Priestly Code prescribes the penalty of ‘ cutting off from the 
people ’ for numerous offences, mostly against the ritual laws, 
but sometimes for gross forms of immorality. A comparison of 
parallel passages shows that in some cases offences punished in 
one chapter by ‘ cutting off ' are punished in another by * death ’ 
(of. Lv 18. 20). On the other hand, some offences punished by 
‘cutting off’ seem to us trivial, e.p. omitting, without valid 
excuse, to observe the Passover _(Nu 9i8), but such matters 
might not seem trivial to the Israelites. It is practically certain 
that death was never regularly inflicted for the various offences 
which were to be punished by ‘cutting off.* The difficulty is 
explained by the history of the Priestly Code ; it was compiled 
by Babylonian Jews ; its authors had no experience in inflicting 
death penalties, and no immediate prospect of such experience. 
They indulged in a theoretical severity, untempered by practical 
necessities ; they used the term * cutting off,’ because it would 
also serve to describe excommunication from social fellowship 
and religious privilege— a penalty within thepower of the exiles 
to inflict. 

Heathen nations stubbornly fighting against Israel were to be 
subjected to the ban (D^n;, JJigrem), i,e, to be massacred in 
honour of Jahweh, according to certain texts (e.g, Dt 72). The 
leading instance is Jericho (Jos 621). in later Judaism, excom- 
munication of varying degrees of severity was inflicted for 
ecclesiastical and other offences ; and the ancient name 'fyerem 
was used for the severest form. 

Some laws and historical precedents show that 
God Himself was held to inflict punishment on 
certain occasions by direct intervention — Divine 
visitation. Thus {Lv 10^^*) Nadab and Abihn are 
struck dead by Jahweh for oifering the wrong sort 
of incense ; and the adulteress who has denied her 
guilt and submitted herself to the trial hy ordeal 
by drinking ‘the bitter water which causeth a 
curse ’ is smitten by God with disease — ‘ her belly 
shall swell, and her thigh shall rot’ (Nu No 
instance is recorded. 

2 . Secular penalties. — {a) Death. — This penalty 
is often prescribed without specifying how it is to 
be inflicted. In many instances the culprit was 
slain with sword, spear, or dagger, according to 
the convenience or choice of the executioner {e.g. 
Elijah and the prophets of Baal, 1 K 19^). There 
is no clear case of beheading in the OT, though 
the head was often severed from a dead body {e.g. 
Goliath, 1 S 17®^). In the NT, John the Baptist 
(Mk 6^) was beheaded, and James (Ac 12®) ‘slain 
with the sword.’ ‘Hanging’ is referred to in 
Dt 21®®, but what is in view is probably exposure 
after execution (cf. Gn 40®®, Pharaoh’s chief baker ,* 
Jos 8®®, the king of Ai). Stoning seems to have 
been the most usual mode of capital punishment, 
and burning to death was inflicted for some offences 
(see below). 

The Bible and the Apocrypha refer to other 
forms of execution practised by heathen nations. 
Thus 2 Mac, in describing the Syrian persecution, 
mentions throwing down from the wall of a city 
{6^^^), beating to death on a wheel or drum 
{rlifiTravov, 6^®* ®®), and torturing to death with fire 
(7®). Crucifixion, a common Boman punishment, 
was used in the case of our Lord ; and He 11®^ 
speaks of martyrs being sawn asunder. Daniel 
and his accusers were thrown to the lions (Dn 6). 
The severity of the death penalty was sometimes 
enhanced by refusing to allow the relatives of the 
culprit to buiy the corpse (2 S 2H°). 

The following is a list of the crimes for which 
death was inflicted ; the mode of execution is 
given in sg^uare brackets ; where nothing is stated 
on this point, we have no information : 

Various foryns of homicide : murder (Ex 2112 , lv 24l'0 J child - 
sacrifice (Lv 20® [stoning]); manslaughter, if the avenger of 
tlood caught the slayer outside the city of refuge (Nu 3627); 


keeping an ox known to be dangerous, if the ox killed a human 
being (Ex 2129). 

Bearing false witness on a capital charge (Dt 19 i 8 * 2 i). 

Kidnapping {Ex 

Insult or injury to (Lv 209, Ex 21is-i7, Dt 2l2i 

[stoning]). 

Various forms of sexual immorality : incest (Lv 20^*1 
[burning]); unchastity (Dt 2221. 24 [stoning]); adultery or un- 
natural vices (Lv 20io-i<>) ; fornication on the part of a priest’s 
daughter (Lv 219 [burning]) ; fornication on the part of a 
betrothed woman (Dt 2222 ®. [stoning], Gn 3824 [burning]). 

Variotts religious and ritual offences: witchcraft, magic, 
etc. (Ex 2218, Xiv 200- 27 [stoning]) ; idolatry (Ex 2229, Dt 1319 
[stoning]) ; blasphemy (Lv 2po-23' [stoning]) ; false claim to be a 
prophet (Dt 13S- 19 [stoning]) ; intrusion of alien into sacred 
place or office (Nu l^i 3i9- ss ig?) ; Sabbath-breaking (Ex 31 1^). 

According to Lv 27®®**, human beings may be 
made Aerm {‘devoted’) to Jahweli ; and, if so 
devoted, must be put to death. Probably only 
criminals or heathen enemies (cf. above) ■were 
subject to such treatment. 

{h) Mutilation is involved in the principle ‘ an 
eye for an eye, V eto. (Ex 21®^**). No instance is 
mentioned of the application of this law, but we 
may compare the cutting off of the thumbs and 
great toes of Adonibezek (Jg 1®* Mutilation is 
mentioned in 2 Mac 7^ and blinding in the cases 
of Samson (Jg 16®^) and Zedekiah (2 K 25*^). 

(c) Flogging, limited to a maximum of forty 
stripes (Dt 25®), was inflicted on a betrothed slave- 
girl guilty of fornication, and on her partner in the 
oflence (Lv 19®®),^ and for other minor offences. The 
references in Proverbs imply a large use of this 
punishment, especially for children ; and in the NT 
it is spoken of as used in the synagogues for 
religious offences (2 Co 11®'^}. The actual practice 
in ancient Israel was much more severe than the 
prescription of the Deuteronomic and Priestly laws. 
jEx 21®®** deals with cases in which a master flogs a 
male or female slave to death, and decides that he 
is not to be punished unless the victim actually 
dies under Ms hand (cf. Jg 8’, 1 H 12^^). The 
Eoman scourging, the Egyptian bastinado, and the 
various forms of flogging amongst heathen peoples, 
were much more severe than the Jewish ‘forty 
stripes save one.’ 

{a) Exposure of the person. — The figurative 
description of the punisliment of Jerusalem in 
Ezk 16®® may imply that this punishment was 
inflicted on adulteresses in Israel ; but, as these 
chapters were written in Babylonia, the imagery 
may have been suggested by heathen practices. 

{e) Stocks {e.g. Jer 20® nssHD, mahpeketh; Ac 

1024 ^ffKov). 

(/) Slavery, for theft (Ex 22®), or as a result of 
deht (2 K 4S Neh 5®). 

{g) Imprisonment is not appointed in the Law as 
a punishment. It was used for the detention of 
offenders before trial, or pending execution, as -well 
as in cases where it was desired to keep a danger- 
ous or obnoxious person under restraint, or to 
secure the persons of slaves and captives. There 
is no evidence that terms of imprisonment were ap- 
pointed expressly as a punishment, except in Ezr 7®**. 

{h) Exile is not appointed in the Law ; the 
fugitive from justice might exile himself (Absalom, 
2 S 13®^). Exile is mentioned as a penalty inflicted 
by the Persians (Ezr 7®®).® 

(^) Childlessness for immorality is probably a 
Divine visitation (Lv 20®®). 

(/ ) Fenalties in money and goods. — Compensation 
is required for theft, and in cases where person or 
property has been injured through carelessness or 
malice. In cases of mere carelessness an equivalent 

1 The Hebrew (n;UB Uqqdreth tihyeh) means literally 

‘there shall be an examination ’ (EV ‘ they shall be punished’). 
The interpretation given in the text is commonly adojjfced, and 
is probably correct. Of. the use of the term ‘examine’ for 
‘torture.’ 

2 The Aram, shfirdshU (Kethfb), or sherdsM (Q®rS ; 
AVm and RVm ‘rooting out’), is interpreted ’in this sense by 
RY,ete, 
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compeiivsation was reciuired (Ex 22*''') j ])ul3, where 
there was moral guilt, the compensation was heavier, 
e.g. for theft the thief must restore fourfold, fivefold 
(Ex 22^), or sevenfold (Pr 6^^). Compensation for 
the killing of a slave by an ox known to be danger-, 
ous is lixed at thirty sliekels (Ex ; for the 
seduction of a daughter at fifty shekels, the seducer 
to marry her (Dt 22--0 ; for a false accusation of 
unchastity against a newly married wife, one 
hundred shekels, to be paid to her father (Dt 22^**). 
In some cases lines might be accepted in place of 
capital punish meiit (cf, below, III. 5). Bee also 
Ezr 7^®. 

(k) Unspecified penalties , — Numerous acts are 
enjoined or forbidden without any penalty being 
attached to the breach of the law ; e,g, hybrids 
must not be bred (Lv 19^^). 

III. Moral al'd religious signxfioaece,-- 
1, Progress. —We may distinguish, on the one 
hand, the practice of the Israelite monarchjr, and, 
on the other, the system of law embodied in the 
Deuteronohiie and Priestly Codes, The practice of 
the monarchy is shown in the Book of the Covenant 
(Ex 2P-23^^’ [E]) and in the references in the nar- 
ratives. This practice was a development from 
earlier times ; changes must have come about as 
the Israelites passed from the nomad period to that 
of the Judges, and again to the monarchy ; but our 
information is not sufficiently full to enable us to 
trace this development. Even fox the monarchy 
our data are meagre ; our extant narratives were 
intended to edify later generations, and references 
to objectionable features in early practice have 
probably been largely omitted, especially when 
they were connected with David and others who 
were regarded as representatives of true piety. 
Moreover, the Deuteronomic and Priestly Codes 
never had a fair trial as the working laws of an 
independent State ; they always remained more 
or less religious ideals. Such theoretical codes may 
be both higher in some respects and lower in others 
than the actual practice of their own time. For 
instance, provisions that call for large sacrifices on 
the part of the powerful and wealthy in the interests 
of the poor are easy to prescribe on parchment, but 
difficult to enforce in real life. On the other hand, 
the cruel penalties by which enthusiasts seek to 
promote and safeguard religion are mitigated in 
their practical application by considerations of 
humanity. A Deuteronomic scribe in the quiet 
seclusion of his study, or whatever corresponded to 
a study in those days, might enjoin wholesale 
massacres without compunction ; but he mi^ht have 
shrunk from putting into force his own laws on 
real living men, women, and children. 

At the same time, the available evidence makes 
it probable that, if Judah had continued an in- 
dependent State, the development of its legal 
system would have been in the direction of 
humanity and righteousness, under the influence of 
the prophets of the school of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and 
Ezekiel, and of the priests who shared their views. 
For instance, according to ancient law, if a man 
were guilty of a heinous ofience, his family might 
sliare his punishment (e.y, Achaii, Jos and the 
kinsfolk of Saul, 2 S 2P‘^}. But Dt 2#® forbids 
the practice. Again, marriage with a half-sister 
was regarded as lawful for Abraham (Gn 20^^ [E]) 
and for Amnon (2 S 13^^), but is forbidden by Lv 18*^. 

On the other hand, the later legislation shows a 
tendency to religious fanaticism, and towards the 
subordination of public welfare to the material 
interests of the priesthood ; and probably this 
tendency would not have been altogether defeated 
if Judah had remained an independent State. 

The final redactors of the Torah combined the 
various earlier and later codes, without attempting 
to reconcile or co-ordinate them; equal sanction 


was given to inconsistent laws ; crude, primitive 
customs were placed on the same level as the more 
humane enactments of later times. Obviously this 
happened because tliese Babylonian Jews were 
compiling a record, and not providing for practical 
needs. 

2. Classification. — There is no formal classifica- 
tion, but certain principles are implied. The 
inclusion of secular laws in the Torah indicates 
that all crime was regarded as sin against God, and 
that the administration of justice rested on Divine 
authority. This is an axiom of all religions as to 
the ideal State; but it was more emphasized in 
ancient times than it is now, because religion and 
the State w^ere more intimately associated. Ham- 
murabi, for instance, receives his laws front the 
sun-god, Shamasli. Ezk 20^ is a striking illustra- 
tion of tlie way in wMch the actual legal system of 
Israel was regarded as a Divine institution ; even 
iniquitous laws are imposed by God as a punish- 
ment : ‘ Moreover also I gave them statutes that 
were not good, and judgments wherein they should 
not live.’ On the other hand, the protests of the 
pre-exilic prophets against the corruptions of their 
times involve a distinction between secular and 
Divine law ; the two might clash. 

The modern recognition of purely religious 
offences, with which the State does not deal, is not 
found in the OT. As in medifeval Christendom, 
such offences might incur secular as well as re- 
ligious penalties ; the idolater was to be put to 
death. Again, the Law does not clearly distinguish 
between human punishment and Divine visitation ; 
the penalties of similar offences may include both ; 
e,g, in Lv 20 some forms of sexual immorality are 
to be punished with death ; in other cases it is said 
that the culprits will die childless. The prominence 
given to Divine visitation suggests a distinction 
between crimes which can be detected and punished 
by men and those hidden from men, but laiown to 
God, and dealt with directly by Him. The imposi- 
tion of a fine for such ofiences as homicide and 
seduction (II. 2. (y)) shows that these were regarded 
partly as ofienees against property. 

There is a distinction drawn between wrongs 
done to a free Israelite, to a slave, and to foreigners 
respectively; e.g, the slaying of a free man is 
severely punished, but a slave may be beaten to 
death provided he does not actually die under the 
rod (Ex 21-®^*); if an ox known to be dangerous 
kills a free man, the owner may be put to death 
(Ex 21‘®) ; bub, if the victim is a slave, thirty 
shekels are jiaid to his master (v.®‘^). ' The stranger 

within thy gates’ (the or ‘resident alien’) 
enjoyed tne protection of the law, and alliances 
were maintained with some neighbouring States ; 
otherwise history suggests that might was mostly 
right along the borders ; cf. David’s doings in the 
Negeb (1 S 27®^*)? the Danite conquest of Laish 
(Jg 18), and the exploits of Samson (Jg 14 f.). 

3. Range of offences. — The list of omissions and 
commissions recognized as crimes indicates a high 
moral standard. The wrongfulness of ritual irregu- 
larities is, indeed, exaggerated by treating them as 
sins and crimes. On the other hand, the Penta- 
teuch strives to promote social righteousness in 
many matters which modern law does not venture 
to deal with ; e.g, Dt 24^^ enjoins the prompt pay- 
ment of wages, and Lv 19^^ forbids lying. But the 
difference is 011I3?' apparent ; the Pentateuch com- 
bines moral admonition with legislation, and draws 
no hard and fast line between the two. Again, the 
comparatively low stage of social development 
reached by the Israelites excuses such blots as 
the toleration of polygamy and slavery, and the 
absence of any full recognition of international 
morality. 

4. Subjects of punishment.— In some cases 
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animals were put to death; e.ff, an ox that had 
jTored a man or woman was to he stoned, and its 
tlesh might not be eaten (Ex 21^* cf. Lv 20^®^*}. 
Animals and even goods which could be burnt 
might be destroyed in the herem, or ban (Jos 1^^). 
In earlier times the f ampy migiit be put to death for 
a crime committed by its head (cf. III. i), but the 
practice is forbidden, as already noted, in Dt 24:^^ 

There is nothing to show at what age young 
persons became legally responsible for their actions. 
The census in Nii 1® included all males from twenty 
years old ; and the age at which Levites be^an 
their service is variously given as twenty-hve 
(Nu 8-^}, or thirty (4^5), although responsibility 
must have begun earlier. Nothing is said as to 
exemption from punishment on account of mental 
weakness. 

Naturally the legal codes did not recognize the 
principle that the powerful and wealthy might 
commit crimes with impunity ; but they often 
enjoyed much licence in j>ractice, as is shown by 
the narratives of Micah and the Danites ; of David 
and Uriah; Amnon, Tamar, and Absalom; and 
the frequent protests of the prophets. 

5. Humanity ; adjustment of severity of punish- 
ment to heinousness of crime. — The legal codes 
were evidently anxious that the punishment should 
he justly proportioned to the offence, hence the 
obvious principle of equal retaliation, found in the 
codes of many peoples, of an ‘ eye for an eye, and a 
tooth for a tooth,’ and the laws providing for 
compensation for injury to property or person. 

The list of capital oifences (IL 2 . (a)) is a little 
long, and inclndes some which, according to modern 
ideas, do not permit so severe a punishment, e.ff. 
insult to parents, Sabbath-breaking, etc. But, as 
we have said, it is doubtful whether death was ever 
regularly inflicted for ritual offences ; and, at any 
rate, the laws are due to an exaggerated sense of 
the wickedness of such acts rather than to reckless 
severity. The use of barbarous punishments — 
burning alive, mutilation, and flogging— is strictly 
limited ; and there is no trace, either in the Law 
or in the history, of the torturing of witnesses or 
accused persons in order to obtain evidence. 

The principle of blood-money is recognized only 
to a very limited extent : Ex provides that, 

if an ox known to be dangerous kfll any one, the 
owner shall be put to death, but that ‘ if there be 
laid upon him a ransom, then he shall give for the 
redemption of his life whatsoever is laid upon him ’ 
— in the case of a slave thirty shekels to the slave’s 
owner. Similarly, any one flogging his slave to 
death, without the slave actually dying under the 
rod, is sufficiently punished by the loss of his slave 
(Ex ; and in the ease of injury to slaves the 
lex talionisis not to be enforced, any mutilation of 
slaves being atoned for by emancipation (Ex 2P®^*). 
So, too. Ex jiermits compensation for bodily 
injury to a free man. On the other hand, Nu 
3531. 3-2 (pj prohibits the acceptance of blood-money 
for intentional murder, or even the release of a 
man who has committed unintentional homicide 
from the obligation of remaining in a city of refuge 
till the death of the high priest. 

6. Connexion with methods of adrainistr ation of 
justice in other nations. — Israel was always part of 
the international system which comprised Western 
Asia and Egypt ; and there was a constant action 
and reaction between the various members of this 
system. At the outset, Israel was a group of nomad 
tribes, and the original basis of its Law was the 
tribal custom of the Bedawin. The position of the 
gd'el, the next-of-kin, the avenger of blood, goes 
back to this source. The settlement in Canaan 
must have led to the adoption of many Canaanite 
laws. Now, Canaan and all Western Asia were, 
from a very eaxiy period, doniinated by Babylonia | 


the conquests, of Sargon,.!. of .Akkad {e. 2700 b.c.) 
■extended to the Blediterranean, so that tlie institu- 
tions of Canaan were partly shaped by Babylonian 
influence. But, again, both the Caiiaanifces and 
the Babylonians probably sprang originally from 
Arabia; so tliat Israel, tJanaan, and Babylon ail 
drew from an original common stock of tribal 
customs; and it is very difficult to determine 
whether a law is a purely Israelite survival from 
this common stock, or has been derived through 
Canaan or Babylon. Moreover, during long periods 
the Egyptian kings exercised a suzerainty over 
Syria ; and Egypt had its share in moulding the 
life of Canaan (cf. the Amarna tablets, c, 1400 
B.G.), Something, too, may perhaps be due to the 
‘bondage’ in Egypt; but not much, for the Israel- 
ite tribes for the most part lived a nomad life in the 
border provinces. 

The recently discovered Code of gammurabi 
(king of Babylon, 2100 B.C.) shows how much 
the Israelite institutions had in common with those 
of Babylon. There are numerous parallels be- 
tween this Code and the Pentateuch, especially the 
ancient Book of the Covenant, Ex 20^2-23. Both, 
for instance, lay down the principle of an ‘ eye 
for an eye,’ etc. ; both prescribe the punishment of 
death for kidnapping; and both direct that if a 
man is in charge of some one else’s cattle he may 
clear himself by an oath and need not make com- 
pensation. As the Code of gammurabi was cer- 
tainly known in Babylonia and Assyria as late as 
the Exile, Israelite legislation may have been in- 
fluenced by it at any time ; but the parallels may 
be largely due to common dependence on the 
primitive tradition of Arabia. 

In comparing the ethical and religious value of 
Isi*aelite justice with that of other nations, we have 
to distinguish the practice of the monarchy and 
earlier times, as depicted in the history and Ex 
20^®-23, from the ideal set forth in Deuteronomy 
and the Priestly laws. It will have been seen that 
our knowledge of the early practice is fragmentary. 
It is possible, too, that the redactors of the litera- 
ture suppressed evidence that was discreditable to 
Israel, though it is not likely that this lias been 
done to any great extent. But, as far as our 
information goes, it does not appear that the 
administration of justice in ancient Israel differed 
conspicuously from that of neighbouring Semitie 
nations in the same period, as illustrated, for 
instance, by the Code of Qarnmurabi. And in such 
matters Israel would compare favourably with 
Greece, or Home, or China, or with most Christian 
nations before the close of the 18th cent. A.D. 

The Deuteronomic and Priestly ideal aims at a 
level of social righteousness which has never been 
attained in practice, and ranks with the Utopias of 
modeim social reformers. The Priestly legislation 
is, indeed, disfigured by an undue care for the 
material interests of the sacerdotal caste ; but 
neither the practice nor the theory of the religious 
law of Israel includes anything like the Inquisition 
and similar systems instituted by the Christian 
Church. 

Literature. — Art. ‘ Crimes and Punishments,’ in HDB ; artt. 
*Law and Justice,’ in BBi, and ‘Gericht und Becht bei den 
Hebraern,’ in PIiS‘^(hy Benzinger); the relevant sections of 
tbeOT Archceologies of Ewald, Benzinger, and Nowack ; and 
the sfeindard commentaries on the Pentateuch and other Biblical 
passages. For the Code of Hammurabi, see the art. on that sub- 
ject by C. H. W. Johns in vol. v. p. 584, and S. A. 

Gook, The Laws of Moses and the Code of Bammurabi, Ifondon, 

1903. WT H. Bennett. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Hindu). 
-—I, Most of the terms designating ‘crime’ or 
‘oftence’ in Sanskrit are essentially religions in 
their nature, and no strict line between sins and 
punishable offences has ever been drawn. The 
(law-books) contain long lists of the 
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variotis degrees of crime or guilt— from mortal sins, 
such as sexual intercourse with one^s mother, 
daughter, or daiigliter-in-Iaw, down to crimes 
merely ' rendering the perpetrator .unworthy to 
receive alms, such as receiving gifts from a despic- 
ahle person, , su|>sistmg .by money-lending, telling 
lies, serving a Slldra, or to crimes causing defile- 
ment, such as killing birds, amphibious and aqnatic 
animals, worms or insects, and eating nutmegs and 
the like. Analogous lists of sins may be found in 
the ancient religious literature of the Buddhists of 
India. Many of these sins recur among the offences 
mentioned in the secular laws of the Brahmans. 
Thus the killing of a cow, the sacred animal of the 
Hindus, is a punishable offence as well as a crime. 
The commission of a heavy sexual offence is to be 
visited with punisliment by the king, and at the 
same time the stain caused by such sin is to be 
removed by religious atonement. Killing a Brah- 
man, or depriving Mm of his gold, is a crime 
deserving capital punishment of an aggravated 
form, no doubt because the religious law affords 
special protection to the sacred person of a 
Brahman. Many eccentricities of the criminal 
law are due to the religious element entering 
largely into it. Thus the sacredness ascribed to 
the Vedas comes out in the following rules; a 
Sudra listening intentionallv to a recitation of the 
Veda shall have his ears filled with molten tin or 
lac ; if he recites Vedic texts, Ms tongue shall be 
cut out; if he remembers them, Ms body shall be 
split in twain. The sanctity with which Bralimans 
are invested has led to establishing the principle 
that no corporal punishment shall ever be resorted 
to in the case of a criminal of the Brabman caste. 
Nor conld the banishment of a Brahman be con- 
nected with the confiscation of Ms propeirty, the 
ordinary consequence of banishment. The Sildras, 
on the other hand, were treated very badly, be- 
cause they were considered to have no share in the 
re-birth caused for the higher castes by their 
initiation with a sacred prayer from the Vedas. 
Thus, e.g.f a Brahman who ^uses a Stidra is 
condemned to pay no fine. A Sudra, on the con- 
trary, undergoes corporal punishment, if he only 
assumes a position equal to a member of a high 
caste, in sitting, in lying down, in conversation, or 
on a road. Money-lending is viewed as an unholy 
act ; Brahmans are, therefore, forbidden to practise 
usury. Certain kinds of interest on loans are 
entirely prohibited. Among sexual crimes, inter- 
course with the wife of a spiritual teacher is looked 
upon as a very heavy offence, equal to incest, and 
so is intercourse with a Buddhist nun. Gambling 
is stigmatized as a sinful practice, though some 
legislators do not object to gambling in a public 
gaming-house, where the king may raise a certain 
percentage on the stakes. False mtnesses are de- 
signated as thieves of words. Heaven is the reward 
of a witness who speaks truth ; in the contrary 
case, hell will be his portion. Other crimes of the 
Brahmanical law savour of Oriental despotism, as, 
e.g,y when the forgery of a royal document is 
visited with capital punishment. The caste system 
becomes visible in the gradation of crimes and 
punishments according to the caste of the offender, 
as will be shown below. 

2. ‘Punishment’ (danda) in the Code of Manu 
(vii. 14 ff.) is personified as a god with a black hue 
and red eyes, created by the Lord of the World 
as his son, and as an incarnation of Law, formed of 
Brahman’s glory. Punishment is declared to keep 
the whole world in order, since without it the 
stronger would oppress the weaker and roast them, 
like fish on a spit ; the crow would eat the conse- 
crated rice ; the dog would lick the burnt oblation ; 
ownership would not remain with aiw one ; and 
all barriers would be broken through. Punishment I 


is declared to be in truth the king^ and ruler, 
although it lias to be inflicted by the king on those 
who deserve it. The king in person should every 
day decide causes in the court when brought before 
him, or else he should send a Brahman acting as his 
deputy. A king when punishing the wicked is 
comparable to the god Varuna, who binds a sinner 
with ropes. If a king does not strike a thief who 
approaches him, holding a club in his hand and 
proclaiming his deed, the guilt falls on the king ; 
the thief, whether he be slain or pardoned, Is 
purified of his guilt. The king should first punish 
by admonition, afterwards by reproof, thirdly by a 
fine, after that by corporal chastisement (Manu, viii. 
129). As a matter of fact, fines are by far the most 
common kind^ of punishment in the criminal code 
of the Sanskrit law-books, and they were equally 
common, shortly before the times of British rule, in 
the Hindu kingdoms of Rajputana (Tod), Mysore 
(Dubois), and others. The fines might extend to 
confiscation of the entire property of a criminal ; 
but in such cases, according to Narada (xviii. 10 f.), 
the tools of workmen, the weapons of soldiers, 
and other necessary implements are to be exempt 
from confiscation. Capital punishment, in various 
aggravated forms, such as impaling on a stake, 
trampling to death by an elephant, burning, roast- 
ing, cutting to pieces, devouring by dogs, and 
mutilations, are also frequently inflicted, even for 
comparatively light offences. The jus talionis, 
which is so universally represented in archaic legis- 
lations, becomes especially conspicuous in these 
punishments. Thus a criminal is condemned to 
lose whatever limb he has used in insulting or 
attacking another. The thievish fingers of a cut- 
purse, and the evil tongue of a calumniator, are to 
be cut off. A Sudra using insulting language is to 
have a red-hot iron thrust into his mouth, or boiling 
oil dropped into his mouth and ears. The breaker of 
a dike shall be drowned. The killer of a Brahman 
shall be branded with the figure of a headless 
corpse, a drunkard with the flag of a distillery 
shop. Banishment, public disgrace, imprisonment, 
fetters, forced labour, beating, and other forms of 
chastisement are also mentioned. Brahmans, how- 
ever, are not to be subject to corporal punishment. 
Nor is this the only privilege enjoyed by Brahmans, 
who are allowed special indulgences in almost every 
case, the reduction of punishment in consideration 
of the rank of the person being one of the most 
salient features of the ancient legislation of India. 
Thus a Ksatriya insulting a Brahman must be 
fined 100 panaf? ; a Vai^ya doing the same, 150 or 
200 panas; a Siidra doing the same must receive 
corporal punishment. On the other hand, a Brah- 
man shall pay only 50 panas for insulting a 
Ksatriya, 25 panas for insulting a Vaisya, and 
nothing at all for insulting a Sudra. A similar 
gradation of fines may be observed in the punish- 
ment of adultery and many other crimes. If a man 
insults a Brahman by offering him forbidden food, 
he shall be amerced in a heavy fine; and, if he 
gives him spirituous liquor to drink, he shall he 
put to death. Another characteristic feature of 
the Indian criminal code is the infliction of worldly 
punishments for violations of the religious law, as, 
e.g.f when an apostate from religious mendicity is 
doomed to become the king’s slave. King Aioka, 
as early as the 3rd cent. B.C., appointed censors 
who were charged to enforce the regulations con- 
cerning the sanctity of animal life, and the observ- 
ance or filial piety. King Harsa, in the 7th cent. 
A.D., inflicted capital punishment on aU who 
ventured to slay any living creature. King 
Kumarapala of Gujarat, in the 12th cent., is said 
to have confiscated the entire property of a mer- 
chant who had committed the atrocious crime of 
I cracking a louse. A Hindu Raja of Kolhapur, in 
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A.D, 1716, issued a rescript ordaining due punish- 
ment for all those who should he discovered to 
entertain heretical opinions in his kingdom. This 
union of Church and State was specially marked 
under the rule of the Marath§ kings ; but even 
in 1875, when Br. Biihler visited Kashmir, he 
found the Maharaja eagerly intent on looking 
after the due performance of the ^rayaSchittaSi or 
penances prescribed for breaches of the command- 
ments of the Smfti. The enforcement of these 
religious punishments otherwise rests with the 
caste, which levies fines for every breach of the caste 
rules, and, in serious cases, excludes the ofiender. 
(See Expiation and Atonement [Hindu].) 

Literature. — G. Biihler’s and J, lolly’s translations of 
Sanskrit law-books, SB£I, vols. ii. vii. xiv, xxv. xxxiii. ; J. Tod, 
A7malsandAniiqmtiesofEajasthan,revi8eded.jCsi,lcubta,,1894; 
J. A. Dubois, Mindu Manners, Cmtow, and Ceremonies, tr. 
by Beauchamp, 2nd ed., Oxford, 1899; Sir R. West, ‘The 
Criminal Law and Procedure of the Ancient B-m&os,* Indian 
Magazine, 1893; V. A. Smith, The Early Eistm'if of Jndia% Ox- 
ford, 1908 ; K. T. Telang, ‘Gleanings from Mar^thfi. Chronicles,’ 
Trans. 9th Oongr. of Orientalists, London, 1893; A. Steele, The 
Law and Custom of Hindoo Castes, new ed., London, 1868; 
J. Jolly, Eechtund Sitte, Strassburg, 1896, pp. 115-448 (=6r JAP 

ii-8). J. Jolly. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Japan- 
ese).— -Long before the dawn of Japanese history, 
Chinese travellers to Japan brought back accounts 
of that country which contain our earliest informa- 
tion on this subject, dating from the later Han 
dynasty (A.D. 25-220). One of these notices says : 

* There is no theft, and litigation is unfrequent. 
The wives and children of those who break the 
laws are confiscated [sold as slaves], and for grave 
crimes the offender’s family is extirpated.’ Another 
account says : ^The laws and customs are strict.’ 
There is not much to he learned about crimes and 
punishments from the mixture of myth, legend, 
and chronicle which takes the place of history in 
Japan for a thousand years j^revious to the 7th 
cent. A.D., though we hear oi a staff or gild of 
executioners, and of capital punishment by decapi- 
tation ; and a punishment by fine had its origin at 
this time, hut it was only for such offences— com- 
paratively few in number— as involved ritual un- 
cleanness according to Shinto. An ordinance, 
enacted in 801, regularized what was, no doubt, 
an old practice, by which neglect in connexion 
with the ohonihe, or coronation ceremony, the 
eating of flesh, visiting the sick, being concerned 
in any way with capital sentences, or touching 
anything impure during the month of special 
avoidance of impurity, subjected the culprit to 
an ohoharahi (‘greater purification’), i.e. he was 
obliged to provide the materials for the ceremony 
of his own purgation. This eventually became 
simply a fine. Other ritual offences which required 
purgation were incest, wounds given or received, 
bestiality, and leprosy. Homicide had to he atoned 
for in the same way, but the ritual character of the 
ofience appears from the circumstance that even 
justifiable homicide caused uncleanness. 

Weipert thinks that in these fines for ceremonial purification 
we have ‘the first source of Japanese criminal law’ (quoted by 
Morenz in TASJ xxvii. [1899] 67) ; but, in the opinion of the 
present writer, the evidence hardly bears out this conclusion. 
Weipert’s theory does not account for the gravest of all punish- 
ments, that of death, nor does it apply to robbery, rebellion, 
adultery, arson, and other grave offences. Moreover, the abso- 
lution ceremony was seldom performed for individual offences. 
The Mikado twice a year celebrated a ‘great purification’ of 
the offences of the nation, and similar minor celebrations were 
usual before all the great ceremonies of Shinto. In such cases, 
of course, the idea of a fine was out of the question. There 
is abundant evidence that a criminal law existed from very 
ancient times which had nothing to do with the purgation of 
ritual offences. 

Eventually the fines for ceremonial offences fell 
into abeyance, owing to a strong current of Chinese 
influence which set in during the 6th and 7th cents., 
and which led in 702 to the enactment of the code 
of civil and criminal law known as the TaiMrio, 
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It was based on the laws of the Tang dynasty of 
China, though modified somewhat in accordance 
with Japanese usages. The penalties prescribed 
were five, viz. capital puiiishment, exile, penal ser- 
vitude, beating (with a stick), and scourging (with 
a whip). These are simply copied from the Chinese 
code. ^ Of the older five punishments of China — 
branding on the forehead, cutting ofl* the nose, 
maiming, castration, and death— only the first 
and last were ever practised in Japan. A History 
of Japan, published by order of the Japanese 
Government (1893), mentions ‘treason, contumely 
(slander [?])j iDifilial conduct, immorality, and so 
forth ’ lsic% as the eight great crimes of the Tai- 
korid. Perhaps the excuse for this very unsatis- 
factory enumeration is the circumstance that a 
very substantial part of this code has not come 
down to us. It is the basis of all subsequent legis- 
lation. When the Thiko Hideyoshi came into power, 
in the latter part of the 16th cent., he contemplated 
its re-enactment for the whole country, but be died 
before giving any practical effect to liis intention. 

At first tbe Tokngawa Shoguns (1600-1868) fol- 
lowed the old method of making the laws known 
to those only who were required to enforce them. 
But this rule was subsequently modified. New 
laws were read to the people, and inscribed on 
notice-boards set up in consjficuous places. Towards 
the end of the Tokngawa period, a reaction to the 
former policy took place. The authorities con- 
sidered it expedient to keep the people in ignorance 
of all but the most general principles of criminal 
law, thinking that the unknown 'would inspire 
greater terror. Such meagre information as they 
vouchsafed to the people was contained in a few 
brief edicts inscribed on notice-boards at the Nihon^ 
basM in Yedo and other conspicuous places through- 
out the Empire, prohibiting the evil sect called 
Christian, conspiracy, insurrection, plotting to leave 
the village to which one belonged, murder, arson, 
and robbery. That was all. This system left room 
for much tnat was arbitrary in the administration 
of the law, which varied considerably in different 
parts of the Empire. The judicial officials did very 
much as they pleased. 

A Japanese servant of a member of H.M.’s Legation stole a 
few dollars, and was banded over to Justice. Three months 
later, a visit was received from an official, who gave his master 
the option of having him released — there was no room for him, 
it was explained, in the prison— or decapitated. Needless to 
say, the former alternative was accepted. 

One of the worst features of the early Tokngawa 
legislation was the implication of the offender’s 
family in the crimes of its head. 

* If a man or woman, sentenced to be crucified or burned, had 
male children above 15 years of age, they were similarly exe- 
cuted, and younger children vrere placed in charge of a relative 
until they reached that age, when they were banished. Even 
when a parent suffered the ordinary capital punishment of 
beheading or hanging, it was within the discretion of the judge 
to execute or exile the male children. Wives and daughters 
were exempted from the rule of implication, though they might 
be reduced to the ranks of slaves ’ (Brinkley, Japan, iv. 56). 

Thnnberg {Travels in Europe, Africa, Asia, Eng. 
tr. 1795-96) says that, in the towns, a whole street 
was often made to suffer for the malpractices of a 
single individual, the master of a house for the 
faults of his domestics, and parents for those of 
their children. These cruel provisions were greatly 
modified in 1721, hut the more lenient rules were 
not applicable to the samurai class. Theft was 
severmy punished, nsnaliy with death, which was 
the penalty also for swindling or attempted extor- 
tion by force. Pickpockets, however, were let off 
with branding, or ratlier tatuing, though a repeti- 
tion of the offence involved death. Not before the 
close of the 18th cent, was the execution of a preg- 
nant woman deferred until after her delivery. 

The law up to the close of the Tokngawa period 
required that an accused person must be induced 
to confess before his guilt was finally determined. 
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The result was that, in many eases, torture was 
freely applied. The commonest device was to hind 
a man with ropes in some constrained position, or 
to make liiin kneel upon a grating of wooden bars 
placed edge upwards, and then to pile weights on 
his knees. On the wiiole, the tortures employed 
judicially in Japan were not so cruel as those used 
in inedimval Europe. A smimrai was not sent to 
prison. If liis olience was not grave enough to call 
for immediate suicide, exile, or decajutation, he 
was ordered to go into confinement in his own 
house. There were different degrees of this kind 
of imprisonment, the most severe of which involved 
a complete cessation of egress and ingress for him- 
self and his family. 

Siehold, writing early in the 19th cent., gives a 
description of the penal code of Japan at that time, 
which was similar in all essential respects to the 
Taikdrid, introduced from China 1100 years before. 
He draws a hroad distinction between the punish- 
ments of the mmurai and those of the common 
people. In the latter case, the culprit might he 
simply cut down by the man of higher rank whom 
he might have insulted or injured, or if he had 
been caught in the act of committing a grave 
offence. Decapitation was more usu^. Cruci- 
fixion, burning, and sawing off the head with a 
bamboo saw were also practised. There were two 
kinds of crucifixion. In one the criminal was 
lashed — not nailed — ^upside down to a cross which 
had two bars, one at the head and one at the feet, 
between the two being a small seat upon which the 
weight of the victim rested. At a given command 
an expert spearsman stood on each side, and the 
two drove their spears simultaneously so that they 
passed crosswise through the vital organs. Beata 
was instantaneous. Burning was a matter of form. 
The culprit was tied to a stake and strangled before 
the fire was lit. Sawing off the head was of rare 
occurrence, and was limited to such heinous crimes 
as chief- or parent-murder. The name and offence 
of the criminal were usually inscribed on a hoard 
which was set up close to the place of execution. 
Sometimes the offender was mounted on a sorry 
nag and led round the city, with a similar placard 
fastened to his breast. The head might be set on 
a post, and allowed to remain from five to ten days. 
Sometimes the body was hacked to pieces, or made 
a subject on which the samurai might test their 
skill and the temper of their swords. In later times 
it might be handed over for dissection. Among 
minor punishments at this period were branding, 
the pillory, and degradation to the Amin, or pariah 
caste. For political offences by men of the samurai 
class, banishment to an island was the usual form 
of punishment; and there is an ancient instance 
of a Mikado being so pimished. -The term was 
commonly for life, though there was a minimum 
limit of five years. A milder form was an injunc- 
tion to live under supervision at a distance from 
the capital. Whilst his case was under trial, the 
accused was confined to his own house, with the 
same forms as if he were in mourning. When the 
offence was committed unintentionally, a partial 
or complete confiscation of his property might he 
the consequence. Deprivation of office or incapacity 
for holding office was not nnusual. Occasionally 
the offender was allowed to become a monk of a 
certain order, known as Jcomuso, who wore a basket- 
hat with a small grating in front, completely con- 
cealing his face. This was never removed, and 
2>ractically he was a beggar who roamed the high- 
ways, playing on a flute in order to attract the 
attention of the charitably disposed. 

EaraJdri. — This well-known institution is of 
considerable antiquity. It is of purely Japanese 
origin, and consists in making a cruciform incision 
on the belly, whence its name, which means ‘ heliy- 


cut.^ The ‘ happy dispatch’ of some writers is only 
a joke. Sometimes a determined man succeeded 
in ending Ms life in this way, or he might complete 
the act of suicide by stabbing himself in the throat 
with the same instrument— a short sword or dagger 
with a blade nine inches in length. HaraUri might 
he simjffy a form of suicide, or it might be the duty 
of a man of the saimtrai class under various cir- 
cumstances, such as hopeless family troubles or 
loyalty to a dead superior, or as a protest against 
the wrongful conduct of a superior. For example, 
when the Jaxmiiese Government yielded to the de- 
mands of France, Russia, and Germany for the 
retrocession of Liaotung, forty military men em- 
phasized their protest by committing suicide in the 
time-honoured fashion. A common motive was to 
free from punishment the family and relatives of 
the person involved, wiio would otherwise, under 
the old law, have shared his guilt. Very fre- 
quently, however, Imrakiri was no more than an 
honourable form of execution. It was carried out 
with great ceremony, the incision being only for 
form’s sake, and the real execution consisting in 
decapitation by a friend. In 1869, a motion was 
brought forward in the Japanese^ Parliament in 
favour of the abolition of harahiri^ and 200 mem- 
bers out of a house of 209 voted against this pro- 
posal. Harakiri is no longer recognized by law, 
though it cannot be said to be extinct. 

Vendetta. — A Japanese samurai permitted 

by law to avenge the murder of a parent or chief ; 
but, before exercising this right, lie was bound to 

f ive notice to the authorities, and, when cutting 
own his enein^ to repeat some such formula as 
this : M am A. B. You are X. Y., who murdered 
my father at such a time in such a place. There- 
fore do I now slay you.’ In justification of this 
law, an ancient Chinese saying is often quoted to 
the effect that ‘a man must not allow the same 
heaven to cover himself and his father’s enemy.’ 
It is now abrogated, but was in vogue up to the 
Restoration of 1868. A teacher of the present 
writer was a victim. It is to be observed that 
fines have no place in the pre-Restoration legisla- 
tion — a circumstance which is adverse to Weipert’s 
view that Japanese criminal law had its origin in 
I the imposition of fines on offenders against the 
ritual law of the older Shinto. Kaempfer {History/ 
of Japan, Glasgow, 1906, ii. 114) notices this feature 
of the former Japanese law. 

Extra-territoriality . — When the treaties were 
negotiated which opened Japan to foreign trade in 
1859, the criminal code was in a very unsatisfactory 
condition. It was scarcely known to the people, 
and was administered in a most irregular, arbi- 
i trary, and often cruel fashion. It was quite out 
of the question to ask foreign Powers to make their 
subjects amenable to it, and, indeed, the Japanese 
were probably not sorry to be relieved of such 
responsibilities. Hence arose the so-called * extra- 
territorial jurisdiction,’ by which the Japanese 
Government transferred to foreign Powers the 
jurisdiction over their subjects when the latter 
were defendants in a civil case, or the accused 
under a criminal charge. When in 1868 the 
Mikado resumed the reins of authority, it was 
felt that such an arrangement was contrary to 
the dignity of the Japanese nation, and in any 
case a radical reform was a palpable necessity of 
the situation in the interests of humanity and 
good government. A code was, therefore, drawn 
up and promulgated in 1871. It was simply a selec- 
tion from the codes of the two Chinese dynasties — 
Ming and Ts'ing— modifications being introduced 
into the amount and nature of the punishments 
prescribed for different offences. Barbarous inodes 
of execution were eliminated, the death-penalty 
was greatly circumscribed, merciless and excessive 
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^vhippings were aljolislied, and the punishment of 
imprisonment with corrective labour was intro- 
duced for the first time. A second code was noti- 
fied in 1873, by which many new and more humane 
provisions were added. By these codes, an offender 
who has been sentenced to a term of penal servitude 
is placed in the penitentiary of the district in which 
he has been tried and sentenced, and work suited 
to his age, physical condition, and acquirements is 
allotted to him, so that * by toil and labour he may 
be gradually brought to repent of his past misdeeds 
and be restored to virtue.’ The punishment of 
death %vas by hanging or decapitation, the latter 
form being considered more severe owdng to the 
ju-ejudice entertained by most Japanese against 
any mutilation of the body. In certain cases, the 
pillory in iron stocks within the prison yard was 
substituted for imprisonment, and fines might be 
permitted in the case of offences by officials, per- 
sons inadvertently implicated, aged people, infants, ■ 
maimed or deformed persons, or females. 

But these codes still preserved an essentially 
Chinese character, and they contained many pro- 
visions which unduly favoured officials and the 
smiurai class. A husband was permitted to kill 
the lover of his wife or concubine along with the 
woman herself, if caught in the act ; but, if a cer- 
tain time had elapsed, the punishment was penal 
servitude for one year, while under the older law 
the husl>and could, in this case, only recover a 
penalty of no great amount. If a woman who had 
been guilty of adultery or incest was, on the dis- 
covery of her guilt, driven by shame to commit 
suicide, the punishment of the male ofiender was 
increased one degree, even though he might have 
had no knowledge of the woman’s intention to do ; 
so. Masters and parents were punished with much 
less severity for offences against their servants and 
cliildren than in the contrary case. Abusive lan- 
guage to an official entailed penal servitude for 
one year if the person insulted was of the highest 
rank ; for ninety or sixty days if of lower gi’ades. 
In Jan. 1879, the practice of using toi’ture to compel 
confession — rendered necessary by the old principle 
that confession must precede eondemnation—was 
abolished, and it was enacted that the evidence of 
witnesses, documents, or circumstances, or the ad- 
missions of accused persons, should alone be taken 
as bases for determining guilt. 

It will be seen that, although these codes marked 
a considerable advance on the Tokugaw^a system, 
they still left much to be desired, when viewed 
from the more enlightened standpoint of Europe. 
New legislation was therefore initiated, after a 
thorough study of the various systems of European 
law, with the assistance mainly of French jurists. 
Distinguished service was rendered by G. Bois- 
sonade in framing the new codes, which, after 
arduous labour and repeated revision, came into 
operation from 1st J an. 1882. They have an essen- 
tially French character. A further revision of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure was effected in 1890. 
B, H. Chamberlain, in his Things Japanese^ gives 
the following account of the present system : 

‘Crimes are of three kinds: <1) against the State or the Im- 
perial Family, and in violation of the public credit, peace, and 
health, etc. ; (2) crimes against person and property; and (5) 
police offences. There is a sub- division of (1) and (2) into major 
and minor crimes. The punishments for major crimes are : (1) 
death by hanging ; (2) deportation, with or without hard labour, 
for life or for a term of years ; (3) imprisonment, with or With- 
out hard labour, for life or for a term of years. The punishments 
for minor crimes include confinement, with or without hard 
labour, and fines. The punishments for police offences are 
detention for from one to ten days without hard labour, and 
fines varying from 6 sen to 1*95 yen. The court which tries 
persons accused of major crimes consists of three judges ; that 
for minor crimes, of one judge or three, according to the gravity 
of the charge ; and that for police offences, of one ^uge ae patx. 
Contrary to Western usage, an appeal is allowed, in the case of 
major crimes, for a trial of facts. Criminals condemned to 
deportation are generally sent to the island of Yezo, where 




they sometimes work in the mines. A person who has suffered 
injury by crime lodges his complaint at the police office, or 
with the procurator of any court having jurisdiction over the 
crime in question. Policemen can arrest an offender whose 
crime was committed in their presence, or which the comj.»]ai.n- 
ant avers to have seen actually committed. In all other cases 
they can arrest by warrant only. Bail is allowed at the dis- 
cretion of the judge. Accused persons are often kept in prison 
for a considerable time before trial, and no lawyer is allowed to 
be present at the preliminary examination. The conducting of 
criminal cases, from the very beginning down to the execution 
of the criminal, if he be condemned to suffer death, rests with 
the procurator, who unites in his own person the functions of 
public prosecutor and grand jury.* 

The reforms of , 1882 extended to the judiciary, 
which was now separated from the executive. 
Judges, procurators, barristers, notaries, and a 
new system of police, as well as law-schools, were 
established. Under the new regime there are far 
fewer capital punishments. In Tokugawa times 
the number of persons consigned to jail in Yedo 
was about 7000 annually, and of these over 3000 
were executed. At present the yearly number of 
capital punishments for the whole Empire averages 
above eighty. 

It is daimed that, on the whole, the new legis- 
lation has resulted in a body of law in unison with 
the most advanced principles and the most approved 
procedure of Western jurisprudence-all punish- 
ments not recognized as consonant with modern 
civilization being abolished, due provision being 
made for adapting penalties to degrees of crime 
(the previous legislation left the judge too little 
discretion), the rights of suspects and criminals 
being guarded, and the privilege of appeal guaran- 
teed. This contention is substantially correct, 
though traces of old usage remain. All men are 
not equal before the law, the military retaining 
some special privileges. Robbery with violence is 
still punishable with death, and a man does not 
render himself liable to any penalty for beating 
his servant, unless death ensues. The preliminary 
examination of i)risoners is secret, the assistance 
of counsel not being allowed. This last feature 
will soon be modified. Trial by jury is unknown. 

In 1899, after protracted negotiations, treaties 
were concluded with foreign Powers, by which the 
extra-territorial jurisdiction was abolished, and all 
foreigners became subject to Japanese law. 

Prisons , — Under the old regime, imprisonment 
was not one of the recognized forms of punishment, 
though it was necessary to provide some places of 
detention for prisoners who were awaiting their 
trial, sometimes for long periods. The inmates 
suffered very great hardship. The cells were 
wooden cages open to the four winds, and the 
aiTangements for sanitation, food, and clothing 
were of the most wretched kind. The internal 
discipline was entrusted to the elder prisoners — 
generally hardened criminals — with results which 
may be imagined. Soon after the restoration of 
the Mikado’s authority in 1868, a commission was 
sent to visit a number of foreign prisons and make 
a report, and ultimately a complete change was 
effected. Sir Henry Norman, who recently visited 
the convict prison of Tokio, says {Eecd Japan^ 1892) : 

‘The dormitories are enormous cages formed of bars as thick 
as one’s arm. There is not a particle of furniture. Thick 
quilts, or futon (the Japanese bed), are provided. Each dormi- 
tory holds 96 prisoners. The sanitary arrangements could not 
well he improved. No vermin could harbour anywhere. It 
was almost an ideal prison structure. The punishment cells 
were hardly ever occupied. There was no fiogging. Two hun- 
dred prisoners were employed making machinery and steam 
boilers, working nine hours a day. wood-carving, weaving, 
pottery-making, and paper- and cloisonn(J-making are also 
among their occupations. Only a few are so clumsy or stupid 
as to be employed in pounding rice or breaking stones.* 

LiTEUATURB.—The present writer’s acknowledgments are due 
to F. Brinkley, Japan and China, Lrondon, 1904, vol, iv. ; 
P. F. von Siebold, Nippon\ Leipzig, 1897, vol. i. ; atid 
Longford, ‘Summary of the Japanese Penal Codes,* in TASJ, 
vol. V, (1877) pfc. ii. Consult also B. H. Chamberlain, 
, Things Jap(m$se\ London, 1801; G. Bousquet, Le Japon,^ 
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Paris, 1877, voL ii.; W. G. Aston, Shinto, London, 1905; 
A. von Siebold, Der Eintritt Japans m das europ. Vdlker'^ 
recht, Berlin, 1900; History of the Empire of Japan, 1893, 
published by the order of the Department of Elducation, ToMo ; 
G. Boissonade, Pmjet de code de procidure criminelle pour 
V empire du Japan, Paris, 1883, also Projet remsS du eode pinal 
pour V empire du Japmi, Paris, 1886; A. B, Mitford, Tales of 
Old Japan^, London, 1S74 (for harakiri); Friedrichs, *Zum 
japan. Recht,’ in EVRW x. (1892) 351-375; Kohler, *Stadien 
aus dem japan. Eecht,* ib. x. 376-449. 

W. G. Astoh. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Jewish). 
—The transition from the Biblical to the Mishnic 
period is marked by external and internal limita- 
tions in the functions of the Jewish tribunals. 
Externally, the Jewish courts of justice lost the 
power of inflicting capital and other punishments, 
— a power exercised by the Roman procurators and 
officials, — and in the course of time the limits to 
the jurisdiction of the BUK Din were still further 
narrowed. Internally, we note a growing tendency 
towards the restriction of certain forms of punish- 
ment, by making it a matter of difficulty to secure 
a conviction. In practice, capital punishment was 
obsolete long before the fall of the Jewish State, 
and, in all probability, long before the courts were 
deprived of the legal power of inflicting it. This 
is clearly shoivn by such NT passages as Jn 18*^, 
and the Talmud. Thus, in Jerus. Sanli. 18a (p. 
228 of M. Schwab’s tr., Paris, 1888) it is stated 
that this right was suspended some forty years 
before the fail of the Temple, and that the rigjht 
of giving decisions in questions involving financial 
matters nad been already abolished in the time of 
R. Simon b. She^h, that is to say, during the 
reign of Alexander Jannjeus (d. 76 B.O.). Bab. 
Sank, 41a brings out this fact even more emphatic- 
ally. Nor may the trial and crucifixion of Jesus 
be cited as an instance to the contrary. It is 
now the generally accepted opinion, among both 
Jewish and Christian scholars, that the trial of 
J esus was not carried out in accordance with Jewish 
law, and that His execution was an act in which 
Pharisaic Judaism had neither initiative nor share. 

Tims Robertson Smith {EBr’^ xxii. 812, at end of art. 
‘ Synhedrium ’) writes : ‘ The meeting* in the palace of the hiffh 
priest which condemned our Lord was exceptional. The 
proceedings also on this occasion were highly irregular, if 
measured by the rules of procedure which, according to Jewish 
tradition, were laid down to secure order and a fair trial for 
the accused.’ So also Monteflore (Synoptic Gospels, i. (London, 
1909] 345 f.) : ‘The trial of Jesus— if trial it can be called—. . . 
violates that [Rabbinic] law in almost every particular. ... It 
does not follow because the trial of Jesus . . . violates Jewish 
law in many important points, that therefore the account given 
of it cannot be true. There have been illegal trials at all times, 
and even the flimsiest legal forms have sufficed to get rid of an 
enemy. . . . That there was any meeting of the full Sanhedrin 
is most doubtful; doubtful also is the part played by the 
“Scribes” and Pharisees; but that the Sadducean priesthood 
was at the bottom of the arrest and of the “ trial ”... cannot 
reasonably be doubted.’ 

In the passage from the J eras. Talmud mentioned 
above, R. Simon b. Yohai, a tanna of the 2nd cent., 
expresses Ms gratitude for escaping the responsi- 
bility of condemning a human being to death. 
Other passages, of a similar character, in the 
Talmud and Rabbinic writings point to the same 
conclusion — that the Romans took awaj from the 
Bith Din the right to inflict capital punishment. 

In addition to these restrictions imposed from 
without, the sentences of Jewish tribunals were 
mitigated by various internal and voluntary 
limitations. It may perhaps be that, in proportion 
to the severity with which Rome exercised the 
power removed from the local courts, these felt 
themselves drawn to the side of leniency in other 
directions. But this tendency to leniency was 
originally spontaneous, however much it may have 
developed afterwards in consequence of external 
harshness ; it began while the Sanhedrin still held 
the power of life and death. An exact date cannot be 
given ; it is difficult to tell whether and when punish- 
ments enactedTn the Pentateuchal legislation were , 


carried out in all literalness, and to what extent 
and with what frequency. Does that legislation 
represent primitive practice, or did the mitigating 
force of the Mishnic recensions of these laws at all 
times modify their execution? The orthodox 
Jewish belief, which regards the Oral Law as a 
contemporary concomitant of the Written Law and 
of equal force, would take the latter view, namely, 
that the traditions embodied in ^ the Mishna 
accompanied the practice of all Mosaic enactments. 
It is, however, held by many that the Taiinaitie 
law was new and original ; tltiat in early Mishnic 
times it was felt that the Pentateuch demanded 
the death sentence too readily, and that the Rabbis 
took steps to prevent such sentences from being 
carried out. This subject need not be discussed 
here ; it is sufficient to show that the death penalty 
was almost abandoned, without entering into the 
question of whether this was brought about by new 
prescriptions or not. 

The infliction of <ieath was surrounded by many 
preliminaries and obstacles. The law demanded 
not only the presence of two satisfactory eye- 
Avitnesses, whose testimony must support vigorous 
scrutiny (see Mislin. Sank, iv. v., ed. Btrack, from 
which all quotations are taken), but also, before 
committing the crime, the accused must have 
received formal warning from the bystanders as to 
the consequences of his act ib. v. 1 ; Bab. 

Sank, Sb, 80& ; Tos. Sank, xi. 1, ed. Zuckermandel, 
Pasewalk, 1880, p. 431). No circumstantial evi- 
dence whatever was Omissible, nor could the 
accused be convicted on his own confession. The 
stringency in examining and in challenging 
witnesses, the necessity of proving kathrd’ak, the 
elaborate aids given to the accused — all tend to 
show that the infliction of capital punishment must 
have been practically impossible ; and this seems to 
have been the precise aim which the Rabbis had 
in view. Mahkoth la records the dictum that a 
Sanhedrin which condemned a prisoner to death 
once in seven years earned the reputation of 
‘ destructive ’ (nujart) : according to R. Eliezer b. 

* Azaiya, once in "seventy years sufficed ; while R, 
Trypnon and R. 'Aqiba state that, had they been 
present, they would always have succeeded in 
advancing some plea to invalidate the proceedings 
in favour of the prisoner. Nor was this tendency 
limited to cases of capital punishment alone; it 
was extended to other branches of criminal law, 
&.g, to the lex talionis. The eighth chapter of 
liaha shows quite clearly that even in 

early days this command could not have been 
intended to receive literal interpretation, for a man 
who had lost his eye could receive no compensation 
through a similar injury being done to his assailant. 
Compensation could consist only in the worth of 
the eye being restored to the loser, and this was 
estimated by assessing the value of the injured 
party, if sold as a slave, before and after the 
acciaent, the difference representing the amount of 
the damages (incidentally, cf. Rashi on Ex 21^"^). 

Even when acapital sentencehad been pronounced 
and was about to be carried into execution, every 
chance of proving his innocence at the eleventh 
hour was accorded to the accused. The court 
remained sitting all day in order to receive appeals, 
and an elaborate system of signals was devised to 
stay the execution In the event of any unexpected 
piece of evidence becoming known (Mishn. Sank, 
vi.). Punishment was to be so arranged as to 
prevent the repetition of the offence by other 
parties, in other words, to act as a deterrent, and 
to secure the extinction of the crime itself and 
of its consequences : ‘ Thou shalt put aw^ay the 
wrong from thy midst ’ ; * and all Israel shall hear 
and shall sin no more.’ Care had to be taken that 
no additional suilering or humiliation was incurred 
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by the guilty party. Any dishonour to the body 
resulting from the punishment was to be avoided, 
in BO far as it was not expressly provided by, 
the sentence* In executions and in flagellations, 
particular caution had to be exercised in this 
respect. 

Capital punishment as ordered by the 
could be effected by lapidation burning 

decapitation (an?!), or strangling (p^rt) (see 
Mishn. SanA, vii, 1 : mn'p ; and | 

^inget^ Prayer Booh, London, 1900, p. 262). Cruci- i 
fixion, as a means of death, was a Roman form. The 
last two methods are not mentioned in the Penta- j 
tench, where, in fact, stoning is most usual. There | 
seems no reason to doubt th^t and s^r^pha 

in the Pentateuch mean what is commonly known 
as stoning and burning ; but the provisions of the 
Mishna show a great alteration in the manner of 
the execution. In the case of burning (Mishn. 
Sanh. vii, 2), the criminal was firmly fixed in pitch, 
up to his knees. A strong cloth, covered witlx a 
soft wrapping, was twisted round his neck, and its 
two ends were pulled by officials. The soft cloth 
was added to avoid unnecessary pain and in order to 
prevent death by strangulation. The criminal was 
thus forced to open his mouth, into which there 
was poured a stream of molten lead which instantly 
consumed his vitals, death being speedy and 
merciful. The Parthians treated the body of the 
Roman general Crassus in a similar manner after 
Carrhse (53 B.O.). R. Eliezer h. Sadoq, a tanna of 
the 1st cent., relates that once he saw the daughter 
of a priest who had committed unchastity (Lv 2P) 
bound in vine tendrils and burnt vii. 2 ; 

Tos, ix. 11, etc. Contrast the burning of B. 
*Aqiba, in A.D. 135, after the Bar Cochba revolt, 
when ‘sponges of wet wooP [nax ppsi?] were 
placed round his heart to prolong the agoi^). In 
Bab. Sank. 525, R. 5^Tna h. Tobia ordered Imarta, 
a priest’s daughter who had lived unchastely, 
to be wrapped in vine tendrils and burnt. Both 
these cases are distinctly reprobated. In the 
former, the Sanhedrin which could have permitted 
such a method is said not to have been competent 
(hdqt). In the latter instance it is suggested that 
the Mth Bin may have been Sadducean, or that 
the narrator was too young to remember details. 
Any departure from the procedure described above 
is stated to be illegal, i 

In the case of stoning also, modifications were 
adopted with a view to hastening death. Mishn. 
Sank, vi, 4 states : 

‘ The height of the place of stoning was twice a man*s length. 
One of the witnesses pushed (‘isn’l’n) the criminal on the loins so 
that he fell down (forward) on to his breast, and the witness 
immediately turned the body over on to its back. If the 
criminal was already dead, then the duty was accomplished, 
but, if he still lived, then the second witness took a stone and 
cast it on to his heart.* 

If necessary, all the bystanders followed suit 
until death intervened. According to the Penta- 
teuch, the witnesses had to cast the first stone, 
since it was through their testimony that the 
execution took place (Bt 17'^). With the hurling 
down of the criminal may be compared the pro- 
cedure with the scape-goat in Mishn. Yoina, vi. 5. 
The official pushed (>]n^i) the goat backwards, so 
that it rolled down and immediately became dis- 
membered. In some cases the body was hanged, 
or rather crucified, after execution, for a limited 
period (Mishn. Sank, vi. 4). 

Decapitation (Mishn. Sank. vii. 3 ; Bab. Sank, 
52b) was practised with a sword, in the same way 
as with the Romans ; but R. Judah b. Elai, a tanna 
of the 2nd cent., objected on the ground that it 
involved degradation. To strike off the head of a 
man who was standing caused the body to fall 
down, and for this additional humiliation there 
was no authorization, consequently R. Judah 
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describes a different method, viz. beheading with 
an axe (D'|3ip, Koirh) on a block. The other liabbis 
considered this method even more Inimiliating, and 
rejected it. It seems that the criminal was tied 
to a post, in order that tlie body should remain 
upright. Finally, strangulation \ih.) was carried 
out as in the preliminary process of burning, only 
that the two ends of the cloth were pulled so hard 
that they caused death. 

The object of these modifications was, in the 
first place, to mitigate the horrors of death. On 
this account a cup of drugged wine and incense 
(l^! oba nihy Dnip) was given to the criminal 
in order to produce insensibility {e,g, Bab, Banh. 
43e», Mk 15®, and other references). The second 
motive was to avoid desecrating the body beyond 
the necessities of the death penalty. The pursuit 
of both these aims caused a great internal restric- 
tion of the functions of the Jewish tribunal. 

The various crimes for which the penalty was 
death are enumerated in Mishn. vii.-xi. 

Lapidation is the punishment for eighteen offences 
—including incest, sodomy, bestiality, blasphemy, 
idolatry, the giving of one’s children to Moleeh, 
necromancy, sorcery. Sabbath-breaking, the 
cursing of parents, criminal intercourse with a 
betrothed virgin, the inviting of others to idolatry, 
the perverting of a whole city, the practice of 
magic, and for the stubborn and rebellious son. 
Burning was reserved for a priest’s daughter who 
violated her chastity, and for nine forms of incest 
— only, however, when committed during the life 
of the legal wife. Murderers and the inhabitants 
of an apostate city (Dt 13^®) were beheaded, and 
the following Avere strangled : one who beat a 
parent (cf. Vergil, Aen. vi, 609), one who kid- 
napped a JeAV for slavery, a sage who opposed 
his superior authorities, a false prophet, one who 
prophesied ii! the name of false gods, the adul- 
terer, and one who bore false witness against a 
priest’s daughter. 

The number of crimes for which stripes could be 
inflicted was very large iii. etc.). This 

penalty could, with certain restrictions, be imposed 
by the judges at their discretion, unless the 
Scripture demanded a specified punishment for 
some particular sin. In no case could the stripes 
exceed thirty-nine, and, whenever possible, fewer 
were given. The presence of the judges was 
obligatory. (For full details, see Mishn. Bank, xiv. 
^Mahhoth, iii.; also Abrahams, Jewish Life,) 
The Mishna {Maickoth) enumerates fifty trans- 
gressions punishable by flagellation, Maimonides, 
in the Yadh hd-IIazaqa, gives a far longer and 
more comprehensive catalogue. A culprit who 
received stripes Avas ipso facto freed from excision 
(nil), and recovered all those rights from Avhich 
his crime might have debarred him (Mishn. 
Sank. xiv. 15). 

The principle of making the punishment as 
lenient as possible, suaviter in re, operated also 
in respect of those sins the punishment of which 
was reserved for the future life. The famous tenth 
chapter of Sanhedrin gives a list of those Avho have 
no share in the world to come, but every endeavour 
is made to make the list short. The principle is 
that all Israel are entitled to a share (dh^ 

1 it|n pj>n) unless they forfeit it. 

*He who says that the doctrine of the resurrection is not 
contained in the Pentateuch (according to other readin|r8, ‘he 
’ who denies the doctrine of resurrection ’) ; he who denies the 
inspiration of Scripture ; the Epicurean ; according to U. *Aqiba, 
he who reads external (i.e. uncanonical) hooks ; he who utters 
enchantment over a wound . . . ; Ahba Saul says, whoso 
pronounces the Tetragrammaton.* In all these cases reference 
should be made to the commentary of Maimonides (ed. Holzer). 

Seven persons— three kings (Jeroboam, Ahab, and Manasseh) 
and four private individuals (Balaam, Doeg, Ahithophel, and 
Gehazi)— are deprived of their future life, but in each case the 
Eahbis sought for extenuating circumstances in order to find a 
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loophole from perpetual doom. Similarly, excuses are made for 
the generation of the Flood, and for the generation of the 
Wilderness, 

ExconiiiiiiBieatioii could, according to Bab, 
Berahfi, be Imposed for a variety of offences, 
all of a less heinoiis nature than those punishable 
by stripes. It consisted of three grades of separa- 
tion: [1] n^zifCtf {2) niddui, and (3) Mrem. The 
period of n^ztfd was one day, of niddui seven days, 
while /i-ercm could he indefinite. One who died 
impenitent under niddui was not buried with the 
usual ceremonies, and the force of h^mn was very 
severe. In the Middle Ages the power of Acrcm 
was great owing to the institution of the Ohetto, 
but it was always felt to be a terrible weapon, e.g, 
in the cases of Uriel Acosta and Spinoza. The 
very gravity of lierem caused great reluctance to 
inflict it, and it was very sparingly employed (see 
Abrahams, Jewish Lifct pp. 52, 292). Cf. art. 
Blasphemy (Jewish). 

The penalty of excision (n‘i|) prescribed by the 
Pentateuch was not carried out by human agency, 
except in so far as guilty parties were scourged ; 
hence this mode of punishment scarcely calls for 
consideration in this article. But, just as in the 
case of exclusion from a share in the future life, — 
a fate which also could not he determined by 
human agency,— so, too, in the case of excision, the 
Kabbis attempted to find pleas for the wicked. In 
Mishn. Sanh* xiv. 15 it is stated that all those 
condemned to excision find immediate pardon after 
receiving their scourging, if they are penitent. 
This conclusion is illustrated by a play on the 
words of the text (Dt 25®), ‘ Lest thy brother he 
brought to dishonour in thy sight^ B. 

Uananya b. Gamaliel says : * as soon as he is scourged 
(nj^^^'p) he becomes thy brother in thy sight. * Fines 
were imposed by the Bible for breaches of moral 
conduct in sexual matters (Dt 22, Ex 22), and for 
allowing a dangerous ox so much freedom that it 
killed a slave. In other eases the Mishna knows 
nothing of this means of punishment. In the 
Middle Ages fines were sometimes paid to the 
general funds of the community by persons liable 
to he scourged for a breach of Pentateuehal legisla- 
tion. 

Imprisonment, though known in the Bible {e.g, 
Joseph and Jeremiah), was not frequently practised 
in Mishnic times. As a means of punishment, it 
was employed in what may he described as indirect 
crimes, that is to say, for the contumacious and 
for the suborner. It could be imposed if conclusive 
evidence was not forthcoming though there was a 
strong presumption of guilt, or if a person punished 
twice by flagellation had committed the offence a 
third time. These eases are dealt with in Mishn. 
Sank, ix. 5, and Bab. Sanh. 81 &. 

* He who has been scourged, and has repeated the offence, is 
sent by the BUh Bin to a dungeon, and fed with barley bread 
until his belly bursts. One who slays another without witnesses 
is sent to a dungeon and fed on scanty prison fare (D'pvnjj? Dn? 

The Gemara explains that the scourging refers 
to the stripes which always accompanied the 
penalty of excision; the difterence in the two 
expressions for food is also explained. According 
to E. Sliesiieth, the method is the same, only in 
each instance different stages are quoted: the 
prisoner was in each case first given very scanty 
fare until his belly contracted, then barley was 
given to him so that it caused him to hurst. The 
impractical nature of the treatment is clear proof 
that no Eabbi had ever heard of a case of its 
application. Such a rare situation as the Mishna 
presupposes makes it plain that the penalty of 
imprisonment could scarcely ever have been in- 
flicted. 

It must be remembered that, in the time of 
which the Mishna speaks, most of the decisions 


were theoretical (see Strack’s introduction to his 
edition of Mishn. Sanhedrin- Mahkothi p. 5*); 
consequently we have there recorded the practice 
of an earlier period. In the Middle Ages there 
was a great revival of Jewish jurisdiction {see 
A^brahams, Jeivish Life, p. 49, etc. ). In Spain {ib. ), 
up to 1379, Jewish courts could impose punish- 
ments and even pronounce a death sentence, which 
was carried out by the civil courts. Imprisonment 
was a form of punishment adopted by J ews, though 
it seems probable that they made use of the 
ordinary prison — or some separate portion of it — 
for their own offenders. The institution of the 
Jewish Quarter gave the Bith Din ^eater powers 
and fostered the growth of two principles : (1) that 
it was unpatriotic for a Jew to cite another Jew 
before the civil courts ; and (2) that no mercy was 
to he shown to the informer. The activity of the 
Jewish tribunal in secular matters can scarcely be 
said to have survived the breakdown of the Ghetto, 
though in religious questions its authority re- 
mained unshaken. In many instances, plaintiff 
and defendant have, of their own accord, agreed 
voluntarily to submit their differences to the 
arbitration of the BUh Din rather than to the 
civil Judge — a system at present in great vogue in 
the East End of London. By this means many 
disputes are settled without taking up the time of 
the magistrate. But this does not belong to the 
domain of criminal cases. Here the jurisdiction 
of Jewish courts has long ceased. 

LitKRATORB.— llie Mishna, Gemara (PaJ. and Bab.), and 
'Tosephta of Sanhedrin-Makkoth should be carefully studied. 
For the Mishna there are critical editions: (1) with vocab., 
notes, and trans., by H. L, Strack, Leipzig, 1910 ; (2) by Samuel 
Krauss, Leyden, 1909, with introduction, notes, and glossary ; (3) 
for those who are ignorant of Hebrew, a tr., with notes, etc., 
has been prepared by Holscher (Fiebig’s Series), Tubingen, 1910, 
with special reference to HT questions ; Maimonides’ comm, is 
edited »y J . Holzer, Berlin, 1901. The Jerus. Talm. is translated 
by M. Schwab, Paris, 1888. The best edition of the Tosephta is 
that of Zuckermandel, Pasewalk, 1880. See articles va. 
on ‘Synhedrium,’ in JJS on * Capital Punishment,’ * Stripes,' 
* Excommunication,* * Crime,* ‘Punishment,’ ‘Hatra’ah,* ‘Ad- 
mission in Evidence,* etc. ; in the present work, see ADtJLTERY 
(Jewish), Blasphemy (Jewish) ; cf. 1. Abrahams, Jewish Life 
in Middle Ages, London, 1896; A. Biichler, ‘ Das Synhedrion 
in Jerusalem und die Todesstrafen der Bibel und der jiid.- 
nachbiblischen Zeit,* in 3{GWJ, 1906 ; see also bibliographies 
in J^iii. 668, iv. 359. HERBEET LOEWE. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Muham- 
madan). — i. Introduction. — In Ancient Arabia, 
crime was often regarded as impurity, and punish- 
ment as purification. In Muslim tradition also it 
is mentioned that a certain adulterer who desire<i 
to do penance for his sin said to the Prophet, 
-^ahhimi (‘purify me’), whereupon he was stoned 
to death.^ 

In the heathen period, manslaughter and other 
crimes often gave rise to bloody feuds among the 
I Arab tribes. The revenge of tiie injured party or 
of the members of his family or tribe extended not 
only to the guilty person who had killed or injured 
any one, but also to all who belonged to the same 
family or tribe. It is true that by this solidarity 
of family and tribe the public safety was in some 
respects benefited ; hut, on the other hand, there 
was the disadvantage that many innocent persons 
had to suffer for the sins of their relatives, and 
that long-continued blood-feuds often arose from 
insignificant beginnings. Usually on both sides an 
attempt was made to put to death as great a 
number as possible of enemies of high rank in re- 
turn for each fallen tribesman ; for many regarded 
as insufficient mere retaliation (qisds), by which no 
greater injury was done to the other party than 
had actually been suffered. Blood-guiltiness was 
sometimes bought off' by means of a great number 
of camels, but the acceptance of such a price of 

1 See I. Goldziher, ‘Das Strafrecht im Islam * (loe. eit. infra, 
pp. 101, 104 n. 2), and Muhamm. Studien, 1889-90, i. 27 n. 
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blood Caql or diqa) was often regarded as a humilia- 
tion. See, further, Blood-Feud (Muslim). 

The blood-feud was so deeply rooted in the 
customs of the Ancient Arabians that it was im- 
possible for the Prophet completely to forbid it. 
In Islam, tlierefore, retaliation remained permis- 
sible, though with important restrictions. Not long 
after the Hijra, circumstances at Medina compelled 
the Prophet to issue regulations as to this matter, 
in order to prevent the old blood-feud from con- 
tinuing even among the Muslims; he therefore 
strictly forbade a Muslim to revenge himself on a 
fellow-believer for blood-guiltiness dating from the 
heathen period. If, however, a Muslim were 
attacked unjustly by a fellow-believer, he retained 
the right of retaliation ; and, if he were killed, 
his heirs had also this right, but the question must 
henceforth be properly investigated, and only the 
guilty person himself might be punished after his 
guilt had been proved. It was, moreover, estab- 
lished that for Muslims only the qisds^ i.e. the 
talio in the most restricted sense of the word, was 
permissible ; the attacked party must not do any 
greater injury to the attacking than he had him- 
self suffered. Kedemption of the Mood-feud was 
permitted for Muslims, but the acceptance of the 
price of blood instead of retaliation was not 
expressly made a religions duty. 

See Qur’jin, ii. 173-174 : ‘ If any one gains forgiveness from his 
neighbour, [the one party] must conduct his case [concerning 
the price of blood] with moderation, and [the other party] must 
l^y^he price of blood willingly. That is a mitigation from your 

If the guilty person had acted deliberately, he 
must in future pay the price of blood himself, as a 
personal punishment; only if he had killed or 
wounded some one accidentally did his relatives 
remain obliged to support him in the pajmient of 
the price of blood. 

For other crimes not consisting of killing or 
wounding, the Prophet did not in general issue 
express regulations. Only in consequence of 
special circumstances lie prescribed a Jiaad (‘fixed 
penalty’) for some misdemeanours.* The best- 
known instance is described in art. Adultery 
(Muslim). When Muhammad’s wife ’A’isha was 
accused of adultery, it was prescribed in Qur’an, 
xxiv. l«-5, that a person who was guilty of fornica- 
tion (zind) should be henceforth punished with 
100 stripes of the whip, but that they who accused 
an honourable woman of that crime unjustly must 
be punished with 80 stripes (see, further, art. 
Adultery [Muslim]). Other instances of fixed 
penalties are the hadd for theft, which is prescribed 
m Qur’an, v. 42-43, and the hadd for highway- 
robbery (i6. V. 37-38). In other cases, when no 
special punishment is prescribed, the judge is 
entitled to inflict such punishment on the culprit 
as seems to be the most suitable in view of the 
circumstances.^ This form of punishment is called 
ta*s^r ( ‘ correction ’). 

Muslim canon law thus distinguishes three 
categories of crimes and punishments : (1) the so- 
called jindydt, i.e. misdemeanours consisting of 
killing or wounding, which must he punished 
either with retaliation (qisds) or with payment of 
the diya (‘price of blood’) or other damages; (2) 
adultery, robbery, and other crimes, which must 
be punished with a fixed penalty Qmdd) ; and (3) 
all other kinds of transgressions, which must be 
punished with tdzir (‘correction’). 

According to Muslim canon law, the punishment 
must be regarded in some cases as a J^qq Allah 
(‘right of Allah’), in other cases as a haqqadaml 
{‘human right’). When, for instance, a Muslim 
has the right to exact retaliation or the payment 
of the price of blood, such a case concerns Imqq 
ddam% just as when he reclaims stolen or loaned 
property, or demands the payment of a sale price. 


In these cases the injured person (or his heir) may 
also give up his riglit and forgive the injurer. 

In cases in whicli the judge has to decide as to 
; a ‘right of Allah,’ certain special principles apply. 
In many traditions it is expressly put in the fore- 
ground that God will base 11 is relation to man, 
above everything else, on compassion and forgive- 
ness ; that He is, therefore, always ready so far as 
is possible to cover the sins of llis servants with 
the cloak of love, but only on condition that they 
also act in this way and cover both their OAvn sins 
and those of their fellow-men. 

On the ground of these traditions, the judge, the 
witnesses, and the culprit must all do their best to 
prevent the infliction of punishment, if it is a Imqq 
Allah. The culprit is then not bound to acknow- 
ledge his guilt if he is accused; he may even 
revoke his confession before the judge ; for the 
witnesses it is not regarded as meritorious to give 
evidence against the culprit; the judge must 
expressly point out to the accused the means by 
which he may escape punishment ; and he may not 
condemn him before his guilt has been proved, 
according to the demands of the canon law, even 
though he personally knows with complete certainty 
that the crime has actually been committed. 

In practice, the crimes which must be punished 
with hadd can hardly ever be proved except by tiie 
voluntary confession of the culprit, because the 
legal proof is too difficult. To prove fornication, 
for instance, it must be possible to call four 
witnesses who have ail observed the act (see 
Adultery [Muslim]). If the guilty person does 
not desire to do penance for his crime, and in this 
way to i)urify himself from his sin, it is therefore 
usually impossible to punish him. If, however, 
his guilt is formally certain, the judge is obliged 
to inflict the hadd precisely according fco the 
regulations of the canon law. 

2 . Retaliation {qisds ). — ^According to the Muslim 
law-books, retaliation is still permitted in only 
two cases : (1) when any one has deliberately^ and 
unjustly^ killed anotner, the heirs of the latter 
have the right to kill the murderer ; (2) if any one 
is deliberately and unjustly wounded or mutilated, 
he has the right to revenge himself on his injurer, 
if it is possible to make him suffer precisely the 
same wounding or mutilation. According to 
Muslim lawyers, this is in general possible only 
when a hand, foot, arm, leg, ear, finger, nose, toe, 
tongue, eye, or tooth, or other part of the body, 
has been cut off or destroyed. Moreover, retalia- 
tion is in both these cases permissible only (1) if 
the guilty person was of full age when his crime 
was committed, and in the full possession of his 
intellectual powers ; (2) if the injui'ed party is at 
the same time an equal of the guilty person. 
According to the majority of Muslim lawyers, a 
slave is not the equal of a free man; only the 
[(fanafites hold that the rules of retaliation are 
applicable also to a free man who has killed or 
wounded the slave of another. If an unbeliever is 
killed by a Muslim, it is not, as a rule, permissible 
to take vengeance for blood on the latter unless 
the deceased unbeliever had been expressly 
promised protection of his life by a Muslim, Also 
the father may not be put to death when he has 
killed his son. 

Those who have the right to demand revenge for 
blood are the heirs belonging to the first and 
second classes, the 'asahdt and the dJmwu'l farW id 

1 According to Muslim canon law, the question whether the 
culprit acted deliberate^’ or not depends on the sort of weapon 
with which his act was accomplished. The opinions of the 
various fiqh-BOlaools differ as to the details. 

2 The qi^ds is not applicable to one who has hilled or wounded 
another if he had a right to do so. He, for instance, who finds 
a thief in his house, or any one outraging his wife, may im- 
mediately hill him without incurring penalty—not only in self- 
defence, but also in vengeance on the offender. 
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(see art. Law [Muhammadan]) ; according to the 
Malikites, however, wives cannot exercise any 
qim. If the heirs give up their right to qisd.% the 
giiiity person is obliged to pay the price of blood 
{diya) ; according to the however, the 

diya cannot be demanded in this case, if the guilty 
erson does not himself agree to it. If the deceased 
as left various heirs, and some of them are willing 
to spare the guilty, no vengeance for blood may be | 
exacted, but only the diya* I 

Vengeance for blood is carried out personally, | 
under the supervision of the judge, by those who | 
have instituted the proceedings against the guilty 
person. If there are several who demand it, one I 
of them is appointed to carry out the punishment. | 
3. The price of blood for manslaughter {diya)* 1 
— ^The price of blood for manslaughter may be 
demanded: (1) when any one has been killed 
deliberately and unjustly, and his heirs give up I 
their right to exact the qisds ; (2) when any one has 
been killed unintentionally.^ In both cases the ! 
diya consists of IQO camels, or 1000 dinar of gold, 
or 12,000 dirhams of silver (according to the 
panahtes, however, 10,000 dirhams of silver). But 
in the first case the so-called * heavy,’ and in the 
second case the ‘ light,’ price of blood is incurred. 
In the fiqh it is accurately decided what sorts of 
camels must be given in each of these cases. If 
gold or silver is paid in place of camels, according 
to some Muslim lawyers a greater sum may be 
demanded for the ‘ heavy ’ diya than for the * ligkt ’ ; 
but according to others it is not so ; and, according 
to the later opinion of Shaft' i, no fixed payment of 
gold or silver is due, but the worth of the 100 
camels. The ‘light’ price of blood must be paid 
within a period of three years by the so-called 
'dqila, i.e. by those who pay the ^aql (‘price of 
blood’). To these 'dqila belong, according to the 
Sanafites and Malikites, all "asahdt (i.e. the male 
relations on the paternal side) of the culprit, and 
according to them he must also himself pay part of 
the sum incurred ; according to the Shanites, on 
the other hand, neither the culprit himself nor his 
blood-relations in the direct line belong to the 
*dgila, 

when the Muslims after the great conquests 
established themselves in Egypt, Syria, Persia, 
and other lands, the Old Arabian family -organiza- 
tion partially lost its importance, and there arose 
a new grouping of persons who had the same 
interests to defend. According to the 
the same rules concerning the payment of the price 
of blood are applicable to these new groups as to 
the blood-relations of the guilty person ; according 
to them, therefore, all persons belong to th&*dqila 
who are hound to give their mutual support to each 
other (among others, neighbours, those who practise 
the same profession, those who belong to the same 
army-corps). The ‘heavy’ price of blood, on the 
other hand, may be demanded only from the culprit 
himself ; and, according to most faqihs, he has no 
right to postpone payment. According to the 
panafiteSy however, he also is only obliged to pay j 
the sum within a period of three years. 

(3) Besides the cases in which any one is killed 
either intentionally or accidentally, Muslim lawyers 
distinguish yet a third case in which the culprit 
did, indeed, attack the deceased intentionally, but 
without meaning to kill him. In that case the 
*dqila must pay the so-called ‘heavy’ diya. They 
are also obliged to do this, according to some 
Muslim lawyers, if he has killed another accident- 
ally, either in the sacred territory of Mecca or during 
one of the four sacred months (Muharram, Bajab, 

1 It must be noticed that, according to Muslim lawyers, any 
one who has accidentally killed another is punishable even if 
no fault attached to him in so doing. The price of blood may 
even be demanded if, for instance, any one has fallen from the 
roof and in his fall has killed another. 


Dhu’l-qa'da, Dhul-hijja) ; further, if the deceased 
w^as a mahram (ie. a relation whom it is forbidden 
to marry)*of the culprit ; according to others, lio^v- 
ever, they are in this case liable only to the ‘ light ’ 
diya. 

For the death of a woman only half the price of 
blood can be demanded ; for the death of a Christian 
or a Jew, according to the Malikites, also only half 
the diya, according to the Shaft' ites only one 
third, but, according to the ^anafites, the full 
price of blood. If any one kills the slave of another, 
according to most Muslim lawyers he must himself 
make good to the owner the full value, even though 
this cost more than the diya for a free man; 
according to the 5anafites, however, the owner 
has never a claim to more than the value of 100 
camels decreased by one dinar. If the culprit was 
under age or mad, the price of blood must be paid 
out of his property by the guardian or curator ; if 
the culprit was a slave, his master is responsible, 
but he can free himself from all further obligation 
by giving up the slave. 

In addition to the qisas or the diya^ manslaughter 
demands a kaffdra (‘atoning sacrifice’); and, 
according to Qur’an, iv. 94, this must consist in the 
setting free of a Muslim slave, or, if this cannot be 
done, in fasting for two months. The feeding of 
60 poor persons, which in some other cases of 
kaffdra may take the place of fasting, is in this 
case, according to most jaqlhs^ insufficient. Accord- 
ing to the Panafites and Malikites, this kaffdra is 
incurred only when any one has been put to death 
accidentally (on the ground of the words of Qur’an, 
iv. 94) ; but, according to the Shaft' ites, also if the 
culprit has acted intentionally. 

The diya and other damages for wounding, 
e wounded person, as has already been noted, 
if he gives up his right to qisds, claims the diya in 
place of it (according to the Hanafites, only if the 
guilty person agrees). The full diya is incurred 
when, because of the wound, a part of the body is 
lost { 6 ,g. the nose) of which a man has only one ; 
he who loses a part of the body of which men have 
two {e*g. an eye, ear, hand, or foot) may claim the 
half of the diya as damages ; in the same way J 
of the full price of blood is incurred for an eyelid, 
for a finger, and for a joint of a finger of 
the diya. The rules and distinctions concerning 
the diya for manslaughter apply also to the diya 
for lost parts of the body. 

Damages are incurred also for wounds for which 
no qisas can be demanded, as, for instance, those 
which are caused by stabbing or cutting the 
body. In the Muslim law-books, regulations con- 
cerning the various sorts of these wounds are 
worked out in detail. Ten of them (all wmunds 
caused by cutting on the head or the face) are 
known as the shijdj ; the mudiJm is a wound which 
has cut to the bone, etc. The damages which the 
culprit must pay depend in some cases on an 
express regulation of the law-books, and are then 
called arsh ; in other cases they must he fixed by a 
legal sentence {]mkuma)i according to the loss 
sunered by the injured. An expert has then to 
estimate what value the body of the wounded 
person would have had before and after the wound, 
if he was a slave. If it appears that the value of 
his body was diminished by, for instance, tV? 
judge sentences the culprit to pay of the full 
diya. If any one has been wounded simultaneously 
in several places, he may claim damages for each 
wound separately, and therefore in some cases may 
receive even more than the diya for manslaughter, 

5. Misdeeds which must be punished with a 
l;iadd. — For the hadd in consequence of zind^ see 
art. Adultery (Muslim). The punishment for 
apostasy from Islam, which is regarded by some 
Muslim jurists as a hadd^ is treated in art. 
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Apostasy (Mulmmmadan), We have therefore 
here to treat only of the other fixed penalties, viz. 
those for qadhf, wine-drinking, theft, and high- 
way robbery. 

(1) By this the Muslim canon law 
understands only such slander as is meant in 
Qur’an, xxiv. 4. Since only slander of ‘ honour- 
able’ -women is mentioned there, the crime of 
qadhf consists, according to Muslim lawyers, of 
the accusation of fornication brought against a 
muJim'n (i. e. an ‘ honourable ’ person, who is, 
moreover, a free Muslim of full age, in the full 
possession of intellectual power) without its being 
possible to adduce proof by four male witnesses. 
He who is guilty of this crime must be punished 
with 80 stripes if he is a free man, and with 40 if 
he is a slave. This hadd is not enforced if he is 
under age, or insane*, or if he is the husband of 
the slandered woman and swears that she is guilty, 
invoking Allah by means of the so-called Wdn (see 
art. Law [Muhammadan]), According to some 
Muslim lawyers, the slandered person has the right 
of excusing the punishment of the guilty, hut not 
according to others ; there is also a difterence of 
opinion as to whether the heirs of the slandered 
person have the right of exacting this hadd, 

(2) The Imdd for the drinking of wine and other 
strong drinks consists of a certain number of 
stripes, on the ground of the tradition as to the 
way in which the Prophet punished drunkards in 
Medina. As to the number of stripes, there is a 
difference of opinion : according to the Shafi'ites, 
the punishment consists of 40, according to the other 
^g'A-sehools, of 80 stripes for a free man, and the 
half of that number for slaves. The guilt of him 
who is accused of this crime can, according to 
canon law, he proved only by two male witnesses, 
or by the confession of the guilty. Moreover, the 
punishment is not applicable to minors, insane 
persons, and unbelievers. 

(3) The hadd for theft depends on the command 
given in Qur’an, v. 42, 43, ‘From the man thief 
and woman thief cut off the hands, as a warning 
example from God.’ According to the Shafi’ite 
and the Malikite doctrine, a thief after his first 
theft must lose the right hand, after the second 
the left foot, after the third the left hand, after 
the fourth the right foot, and after the fifth and 
following thefts he must he punished by tdzlr. 
According to the ^anafites, however, the thief 
must never lose more than the right hand and the 
left foot ; if he continues to steal after his second 
offence, he must he kept in prison until he is re- 
formed. 

Theft is, however, punished with this hadd only 
when the stolen article had been put away in a 
proper manner, and, moreover, had a certain value 
(the so-called nisah). According to the Shafi'ites, 
the hadd is applicable only if the value of that 
which is stolen is at least J of a dinar (about 3 
shillings) ; according to the Hanafites, only if the 
worth was at least one dinars or 10 dirhams ; 
according to the Malikites, i of a dinar, or 3 
dirhams. 

The hadd for theft is also not applied if the thief 
was under age or insane, or if he could make good 
a certain claim to the stolen property. The last is 
the case if one of those who have taken part in a 
battle steals something from the booty before it 
has been divided among the troops, or if a Muslim 
steals from that which was intended for the general 
use of Muslims. If one of a married couple steals 
something to the injury of the other, according to 
some Muslim lawyers the culprit must he punished 
with Tmdd, hut not according to the opinion of 
others. 

^ The person whose property was stolen has the 
right to reclaim the stolen article ; and, if this has 


been lost, the thief must pay damages in its place. 
According to the IJanafite doctrine, however, the 
thief is not obliged to make such payment of 
damages if the hadd for theft has been ap]>lied to 
him. 

(4) The hadd for highway-rohhery is deduced 
from Qur’an, v. 37, 38 ; 

*The piinishmeBt for those who fight against Allah and his 
apostle, and pass through the land spreading disaster, shall be 
that they shall be slain or crucified, or have their hands and feet 
cut off cross-ways, or that they be banished from the land . . - 
unless they reform before they fall into your hands, God is 
forgiving and compassionate.’ 

Since, therefore, this hadd was not accurately 
defined, there arose much difference of opinion 
among Muslim lawyers as to the punishment of 
highway-robbers. The various opinions cannot all 
he mentioned here in detail. According to the 
Shafi'ite doctrine, four cases must he distinguished : 
(1) if the culprit has only made the road unsafe, 
he must he banished ; (2) if he has also practised 
robbery (namely, in the sense that he would incur 
the for theft if he were not a highwayman), 
his right hand and left foot are cut off (in the case 
of a repetition of the offence, the left liand and 
right foot as well) ; (3) if he has deliberately 
murdered any one, he must be put to death, even 
though the heirs of the murdered person were 
willing to content themselves with the diya ; (4) if 
he has as a highway-robber robbed and killed, not 
only is he punished with death, hut his corpse is 
exhibited for a time on a cross. According to the 
other madhhahsy regulations obtain which are 
partially different. 

When the robber repents before he has been 
captured, the special liadd for highway-robbery is 
no longer applicable to him, but he remains, for 
instance, obliged to restore that which has been 
stolen ; and, if he has killed any one, the heirs of 
the latter have, Just as in other cases, the right of 
exacting the qisds or diya, 

6, Ta'zlr (‘ correction’). — When no special pun- 
ishment is prescribed, the judge, as has already 
been noted, must condemn the culprit to the 
punishment which seems to him to he the most 
suitable in view of the circumstances. He may, 
for instance, send Mm to prison, exile him, or 
sentence him to be publicly put to shame or 
scourged, etc. According to the Malikite doctrine, 
he is even entitled in this case to condemn him to 
as many stripes as are prescribed in the case of 
hadd, or even more ; according to the other jiqh- 
schools, however, this is not permissible. Accord- 
ing to them, the tdzlr must always be less severe 
than a hadd. The ta'zlr is, among other things, 
applicable to a thief when the stolen property has 
not so much value that the culprit must be 
condemned to the hadd ; furthermore, in general, 
to all kinds of transgressions for which no other 
kind of punishment or any special atoning sacrifice 
{haffdra) is prescribed. 

The judge is not always obliged to apply the 
ta*z%r ; according to the Shafi'ites, only when the 
injured person expressly requires him to punish 
the culprit; and, according to the Hanafites and 
Malikites, also when he is convinced that the latter 
will not reform without punishment. A hadd, on 
the other hand, must always he inflicted when the 
guilt of the culprit has been proved,^ because this 
punishment is expressly prescribed in the canon 
law. 
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Ormits unter aen Chalifen^ Vienna, 1876, i. 459-469, 640 ff.; O. 
Procksch, Uher die Bhdmche hei den vorislam. Arabem und 
Moharmneds Stellung zu ifir, Leipzig, 1899 ; I. Goidziher, * Las 
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CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Parsi).-. 
From the list of the contents of the original 
twenty-one nasics of the Zoroastrian canon, the 
hulk of which is irretrievahly lost, we find that 
seven of them consisted of me datlk, or 'legal’ 
literature (Dinkart, viii. 1, 11), Of these the 
Vmdidctd, ' the Leviticus of the Iranians/ is pre- 
served in its entirety, and this ivork, with some 
other portions of the extant Avesta and Pahlavi 
books, fornixS the chief source of our information on 
the criminal law of the ancient Persians. 

Offenders against law are punished, first, in this 
ivorld, according to the penalties laid down for 
various crimes; and, secondly, in the next world. 
Tlie usual form of corporal punishment is the pre- 
scription of a certain number of stripes (updzana) 
with the two implements p horse-goad ’) 

and sraoB-carand (‘scourge’). The number of 
such stripes prescribed for different crimes ranges 
between five and ten thousand. The extravagant 
number of strokes and the physical impossibility 
of a human being enduring this torture have led 
scholars to think, with Spiegel, Geiger, and Dar- 
mesteter, that the stripes were not actually meant 
to be laid on the culprits, hut that the number of 
strokes either meant that the sinner should kill so 
many noxious creatures, or that they were so many 
strokes inflicted upon the realm of darkness, or 
that they w'ere only meant to impress on men the 
gravity of the crimes. For instance, it is pre- 
scribed that a woman who has been delivered of a 
still-born child shall refrain from drinking water for 
the good of her own health for some time (Vend. 
vii. fo-72). The violation of this precept is punish- 
able ivith two hundred stripes. Now this would 
be brutal, and the later writer of the Eivayat 
states that in such a case, if she sliould thus drink 
water to avert serious illness, it would be sufficient 
for her husband to atone for her fault before a 
Dastur by or ‘penitence’ (Old Eivayat^ p. 
98&, quoted by Barmesteter in BBE iv, 92, n. 5, Le 
Zm^Avesta^ ii. 112, n. 88). In the later Pahlavi 
period, these stripes are converted into money 
value, and certain fines are laid down for the 
various number of stripes. Very often the word 
margarmni ‘ worthy of death,’ is loosely employed 
to denote the hiaeousness of a crime. Some 
offences are termed andperetha, ‘ unatonable.’ 
The chief among them are the burying, hmming, 
and eating of dead matter, and sodomy. 

The characteristic feature of the Mazdayasnian 
law is that it prescribes very rigorous punishment 
for the violation of the rules of sanitation and 
hygiene ; for it is said that the man who violates 
these rules imports or furthers epidemic, and 
endangers human life. The punishment for the 
ill-treatment of the various classes of dogs is ex- 
orbitant, and is calculated to ensure good treat- 
ment of this faithful animal, who as a sentinel 
guards the flocks of the faithful, and protects them 
from the attacks of wolves and other wild beasts, 
as also from the depredations of thieves and 
bandits.^ Any wilful harm done to so useful an 
animal is believed to deprive the community of 
his services, and to expose life and property to 
danger. 

Capital punishment is pi*escribed for the man 
who carries a dead body alone, and for the man 
who falsely undertakes to cleanse one defiled ydth 


dead matter. Strange as it may seem, only ninety 
stripes are prescribed for one who commits murder. 
Instances are found in Persian history in which 
capital punishment is meted out to manslayers. 
When the Sasanian king Ardashir discovers the 
plot of Ms queen to poison him, he consults the 
Bastur as to what should be done in the matter. 
The high priest thereupon replies that one who 
attempts to take the life of another deserves death 
(Kdrndma7c~i Artakhshir-Fdpalcdn^ ix. 16-17). 
The cruel punishment of cutting off the hands, 
earSj and other parts of the body, is not unknown. 
Barius orders the nose, ears, and tongue of his 
rebel victim to he cut off, and his eyes to he put 
out (Old Fers. Inscriptions on Mount Behistan^ ii. 
74, 89 ; see F. H. Weisshach and W". Bang, Die 
altpersischen Keilinschriften, Leipzig, 1893, i. 21). 

1. Assaults. — There are seven kinds of outrages, 

which are called in Pahlavi pdyak vinds, and in 
Sanskrit meaning ‘chief crimes’ 

[Shdyast Id-Shdyast^ i. 1 ; Fatet Fashimdniy iii.). 
These are (1) dgerepta^ ‘stroke’ : when a man lifts 
his hand and wields a weapon with the intention 
to strike a blow, he becomes guilty of this crime 
{Vendidad, iv. 17). The punishment for the first 
offence is five stripes with the aspa-a§trd and five 
with the srao^o-carand. The penalty increases 
proportionately with the repetition of the crime, 
until, on the eighth committal of the same, the 
man is termed a pe^otanu, ‘ of sinful body,’ and is 
to be punished with two hundred stripes (ib. 18-21). 
(2) amoiriSta, ‘Mow.’ This is the name of the 
assault wherein a man brandishes a weapon ( Vend. 
iv. V7). He receives ten stripes for the first crime, 

i and the maximum penalty of two hundred stripes 
is prescribed in his case if, without atoning for 
his previous crimes, he repeats it seven times (ib. 
22-25). (3) ‘ wound.’ The penalty for this 

crime begins with fifteen stripes, and makes the 
culprit liable to two hundred stripes on the repeti- 
tion of the same for the sixth time [ib. 26-29). (4) 
xvara, ‘sore wound.’ This is punishable with 
thirty stripes for the first crime, and two hundred 
for the fifth repetition (ib. 30-33). (5) tacat- 

mhunl, ‘bloody wound.’ The penalty is fifty 
stripes for the first offence, and the fourth com- 
mittal of the same raises the punishment to two hun- 
dred stripes (ib. 34-36). (6) asto-^bid^ ‘hone-break- 
ing/ begins with the punishment of seventy stripes 
for the first offence, and closes with that of two 
hundred stripes for its third repetition (ib. 37-39). 
(7) ‘rendering nnconscious or caus- 
ing death.’ The punishment for this crime is 
ninety stripes for the first offence, and two hundred 
for the second (ib, 40-42). 

The Pahlavi Shdyast Id-Shdyast variously speaks 
of eight or nine classes of crimes (i. 1, xi 1). The far- 
mdn mdsraoSo-carand are the additional sins men- 
tioned here. Certain degrees are assigned to the 
various crimes, and the bodily punishment is con- 
verted into fines. Thus the degree of the smallest 
Grime, farmdn, is estimated at four stars (a star 
being equivalent to four dirhams). The degrees of 
the crimes rise in proportion to the gravity of the 
offences, until the tandfur sin is estimated at three 
hundred (i. 2, xi. 2, xvi. 2-5). 

2. Theft. — The tdyu, ‘thief,’ and hazanha, 
‘robber,’ ‘bandit,’ who rob the faithful of their 
cattle and property, are severely punished. Accord- 
ing to the Mazdayasnian declaration of faith, a true 
Zoroastrian undertakes to put down these crimes 
{Yasna, xii. 2). Haoma is invoked to warn the 
faithful of the cunning movements of the thieves 
(i6. ix. 21), and Rashnu, the angel presiding over 
truth, is spoken of as the best killer, smiter, and 
destroyer of the thieves and bandits (YasM, xii. 
7f.). The sacrifices offered to Khiirshed, asking 
Mm to help the pious to withstand these evil 
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forces, is said to be eq^ui valent to offering the 
same to Ormazd ( Yt. vi. 4 ; Nyaish^ i. 14), and 
Ardvistira is invoked to pour down her waters as a 
source of torment to the brigands ( Ys* Ixv. 8). The 
routing of the thieves and robbers is eagerly 
prayed for {Ys. Ixi. 3). The man who takes a 
loan from another, with the evil intention of not 
returning it, is a thief ; and the commentator ex- 

E lains that, if he bluntly refuses to restore it, he 
ecomes a robber (Vend. iv. 1). 

The culprits had either to pay fines, or their ears 
and hands were cut off, or they were imprisoned. 
If a man stole a dirham (about 7d.), he had to pay 
two dirhams, one of his ears was cut off, ten blows 
with a stick were inflicted upon him, and he was 
imprisoned for some time {^ad Bar, Ixiv. 2-3). If 
he stole another dirham, four dirhams formed 
his fine, he had to forfeit his other ear, to receive 
twenty blows, and to be imprisoned for a period ; 
twice the len^h of that inflicted at the time of his 
first crime (i6. Ixiv. 4). The third repetition of 
the crime was punishable by cutting off his right 
hand {ih. 5), and if, persisting in his evil work, he 
finally stole five hundred dirhams, he was to be 
hanged (ih 6). The bandit who had robbed a per- 
son of something by violence, had to restore to the 
owner four times as much as he had taken, or he was 
to be killed if public safety required it (id. 11 ; cf., 
further, on theft, DinJcart, viii. 20. 123, 21. 1-14). 

3. Breach of contract. — The man who lies to 
Mithra is guilty of Mithro-druj, and brings death 
to the whole country (Yt. x. 2). The faithful are 
exhorted not to violate contracts entered into with 
any one. The six important forms of contract are : 
(1) word-contract, (2) hand-contract, (3) the con- 
tract to the value of a sheep, (4) the contract to 
the value of an ox, (5) the contract to the value of 
a man, and (6) the contract amounting to the value 
of a field ( Vend. iv. 2). The penalty for breaking 
these contracts begins with three hundred stripes 
with aspa^aHrd and an equal number with srao^d- 
carana, for the violation of the first class of 
contract, and rises to the maximum punishment of 
a thousand stripes each in case of the breach of 
the final contract, namely, the field-contract (ih. 
11-16). 

4. Crimes connected with the defilement caused 
by corpses and dead matter. — The earth, being 
one of the sacred elements of nature, is to be kept 
pure from defilement. Ahriman created the sm 
of interring corpses in the earth, for which there 
is no atonement (Vend. i. 13, iii. 39), and it is 
therefore the sacred duty of the faithful to disinter 
the dead bodies, wherever possible. If a man lets 
a corpse remain buried, and neglects his duty to 
dig it out within six months, his punishment is 
five hundred stripes with each of the two punish- 
ing rods. The penalty is doubled in the case of a 
corpse remaining buried for a period of one year, 
and if it is not disinterred within a period of two 
years, it makes the man guilty of andperetha, for 
which there is no atonement (ih. iii. 36-39), 

Under no circumstances is a corpse to be carried 
by a single person, lest he should be defiled. 
Capital punishment is meted out to him who 
violates this precept. The culprit is to be removed 
to a barren place, and to be kept there until he 
grows old, after which his head is to be cut off (ih. 
15-21). The man who does not j)roperiy obsen^e 
the rules of removing the corpse to the top of a 
mountain, and fastening the body with brass or 
stones by the feet or hair, to prevent the dogs and 
birds from carrying the dead matter to water and 
trees, is to be punished with two hundred stripes 
(ih. vi. 47f.). If a man, happening to touch a 
corpse m the wilderness, approaches water and 
trees without cleansing himself, he receives four 
hundred stripes with each of the two instruments{f6. 


viii, 104-106), Wilful carrying of the dead matter 
to water or fire makes one worthy of death (Sad 
Bar, Ixxii. 1). Unnecessary waste of any tiling is 
deprecated, and a man who throws more cloth on 
the corpse than is essential has to suffer the 
punishment of four hundred stripes, rising to one 
thousand stripes with both the whips, in propor- 
tion to the quantity thus wasted ( Vend. viii. 23-25). 

Among tiie worst crimes created by Ahriman is 
that of cooking corpses, for which there is no 
atonement, and of which the penalty is death 
(Vend. i. 17, viii. 731; Strabo, p. 732), The 
eating of the carcass of a dog or the corpse of a 
man makes one unclean for ever, and it is pre- 
! scribed that the heart of the man guilty of this 
crime shall be torn out, and his eyes put out 
(Vend, vii, 23 ; Bad Bar, Ixxi. 2; Grand Eivdyat, 
p. 123). 

The ground on which a dog or man has died is 
not to be tilled for a period of one year. The man 
who does not observe this rule is punishable with 
two hundred stripes. The man who tills the 
ground without cleansing it of the bones, hair, 
urine, and blood lying on it becomes a peiotamt, 
and receives two hundred stripes with the two 
instruments of pimishment as a penalty (Vend. 
vi. 81). It is sinful to throw bones of a dead 
dog or a dead man on the ground, as the 
marrow flowing from them pollutes the gi’ound. 
The penalty of throwing a bone of the size of the 
top- joint of the little finger is thirty stripes, and 
rises proportionately, to the maximum penalty of 
one thousand stripes when the body of a dead dog 
or a dead man is thrown on the ground (ih. vi, 
10-25). Bringing back fire into a house in which 
a man has died, within nine nights in winter and 
a month in summer, is punishable with two hun- 
dred stripes with the aspa-aitra, and two hundred 
with the sraoSo-carand (ih. v. 43 1 }. 

5. The crime of ill-treating the dog. — The 
Iranians held the do^ as the sacred animal created 
by Ormazd, and rigorous punishments are pre- 
scribed for his ill-treatment. The giving of bad 
food to various classes of dogs is punishable with 
fifty to two hundred stripes, in accordance with 
the importance of the class of dogs (Vend, xiii, 
24-27). Seven hundred stripes with each of the 
two implements are prescribed for him who smites 
a bitch that is with young (ih. xv. 50). Five 
hundred to one thousand stripes are the lot of 
those who kill various kinds of dogs (ih. xiii. 4, 
12-15). The murder of a water-dog is to be atoned 
for by ten thousand stripes, or by carrying ten 
thousand loads of sweet-scented wood to the fire, 
or an equal number of harsom twigs, or by carry- 
ing the same number of zaothra libations to the 
waters, or by killing as many snakes and other 
noxious creatures, or by helping to contract 
marriage between the faithful, and by doing 
various similar redeeming works (ib. xiv. 1-18). 

6. Crimes relating to women in menses, — 
Elaborate rules are laid down for the period of 
menstruation, during which a woman remains in 
seclusion, the violation of which is generally 
punishable in the next world. Intercourse with a 
woman during this period amounts to wilful mur- 
der, burning of the life-giving seed, and is punished 
with thirty stripes for the first offence, and rises 
to a penalty of ninety stripes in case of its repeti- 
tion ( Vend. xvi. 14-16). The penalty rises to one 
thousand stripes when the ofiending parties wil- 
fully and knowingly indulge in the crime, and the 
man has to atone for his sin by an additional 
performance of meritorious deeds, as those of kill- 
ing about nine thousand noxious creatures such as 
snakes, frogs, and ants (ih. xviii. 67-74). If the 
woman who has brought forth a still-born child 
drinks water for the good of her own health, she 
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1)60011168 ^jpe^otanu — her offence is punishable with 
two hundred stripes {ib, vii. 70-72). 

7. Crimes regarding* the purificatory rites» — 
Capital punishment is meted out to him who 
officiates as a cleanser without himself being well 
versed in the rites of cleansing. His hands are to 
he hound, his head is to be cut off, and his body is 
to be throwm to the vultures ( Vend. ix. 47-49). A 
later work prescribes that he shall he nailed with 
four nails, his skin taken off, and his head cut off 
[Fraser Bimyat, p. 398, as quoted by Darmesteter 
in SEE iv. 135, n. 1, Le Zend-Avesta, ii. 170, n. 65). 

8. Unnatural crime.— Zoroaster denounces this 
deed as the w^orst crime against morality ( Ys. li. 
12). Ahriman is its creator { Vend. i. 12). There 
is no sin greater than this, and the man practising 
it becomes worthy of death [Sad Ear, ix. 2). This 
is the only crime which entitles any one to take the 
law into his own hands, and to cut off the heads of 
the sodomites and to rip up their bellies [ih. ix. 

3 f. ). The Ddtistdn-l Denllc (Ixxvi. 3) modifies this, 
and states that, before taking the law into one’s 
o-wn hands, one should try to impress the heinous- 
ness of the crime on the minds of the wicked 
sinners, hut, if that is of no avail, one may kill 
them on the spot. The sodomite is called a 
demon, a worshipper of demons, a male paramour 
of demons, a female paramour of demons, a wife of 
demons, as wicked as a demon ; he is a demon in 
his whole being while he lives, and remains so 
after death {Vend. viii. 32). The faithful should 
not have any intercourse with such a man, except 
by way of attempting to reclaim him from this 
inexpiable crime {Ddt%stdn-% Dmih, Ixxii. 10). The 
crime puts one on a par with Ahriman, Afrasiyab, 
Zohak, and other wicked ones [Sad Bar, hi. 5), and 

S :eatly increases the joy of the Evil Spirit (ih. 6). 

ight hundred stripes with each of the two rods 
is the penalty for him who has been forced by 
violence to this crime, but there is no atonement 
for him who voluntarily submits to it ( Vend. viii. 
26 f.). The same crime committed with a woman 
is equally heinous [Sad Bar, ix. 7). 

9. Adultery and abortion.— See Adxjlteey 
(P arsi) in vol. i. p. 133 f., and Feticide. 
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Geiger, Ostirdn. Eultur im Altertum^ Erlangen, 1882, pp, 
453-460 (Eng. tr. by Darab, Civilisation of the Eastern Iranians 
London, 1886-1886, ii, 35-43); M. Fluegel, The Zend-Avesta 
and Eastern ReUgioM^ Baltimore, 1898, pp. 199-204 ; V. Henry, 
Le Parsisme, Paris, 1905, pp. 120-126 ; Christensen, L’ Empire 
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‘The Criminal Law of Ancient Iran,' in Cama Memorial 
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Signification of the Words “Upazananam Upaz6it,”^ m Spiegel 
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Maneckji Nusservakji Hhalla. i 
CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Roman).— i 
Roman law never acquired on its criminal side the 
clearness and precision which characterized its 
civil applications, in an ever increasing degree, 
until the collapse of the Empire came. Among 
the many causes for the imperfect development of 
criminal law, the most important is the compara- 
tively large influence which political conditions 
exercised upon the definition and punishment of 
crime. Under the democratic system, when the 
assembled citizens were in theory sovereign, evolu- 
tion was slow; with the advent of autocratic 
rulers — Sulla, Julius Csesar, and the Emperors — 
change proceeded apace, and criminal administra- 
tion was made more systematic. For the purposes 
of our brief exposition, three sections of the sub- 
ject may be distinguished. The first comprises 
the notions attached to crime, the gradual abridg- 
ment of the gulf between criminal law and morality, 


and the widening jurisdiction of the State over 
offences. The second branch concerns the pro- 
cedure leading np to punishment ; the third, the 
nature of the punishments inflicted. Needless to 
say, the boundaries between these three divisions 
cannot be precisely drawn. 

In the earliest days of the Roman community, 
most functions of the State were rudimentary, 
and there was little scope for the public punish- 
ment of actions committed by citizens, even when 
they shocked the moral sense. Much was left to 
the vengeance of heaven, and in some cases any 
citizen could make himself the cham|)ion of the 
offended gods. The close-knit organization of the 
family [familia) and the clan [gens) also greatly 
restricted the scope of criminal law; and, though 
the framework of the gens early fell to pieces, that 
of the familia retained many of its primitive 
elements until Roman civilization suceumhed. 
Survivals in the historical period clearly show 
that the head of the family [paterfamilias) once 
possessed uncontrolled authority [imperium) over 
the lives of all who were in his power. The wife, 
the child (born in the family or brought into it by 
adoption from without), ana the slave were in this 
respect all on the same level. Of course ancestral 
custom [mos maiorum), powerful in every age of 
Rome, restricted in practice the exercise of this 
authority, though in principle it was absolute, and 
required it to be used with a certain formality and 
reasonableness. The law stepped in later and 
protected to an increasing extent the freeborn 
members of the family, fiew forms of marriage 
enabled the wife to escape from the absolute 
imperium of her husband. Examples of the execu- 
tion of women by family decree are found in the 
2nd cent. B.C., and of men in the 1st; but the bare 
right of the head of the family to put to death 
those subjected to him was only removed by Con- 
stantine, and the cruel exposure of newly -horn 
children was permitted long after his time. Even 
the slave was protected by the Imperial legisla- 
tion. See art. Const AITTINE, above, p, 80. 

In so far as the State corrected crime, the 
supreme magistrate, whether known as rex, dic- 
tator, consul, QTjprmtor, was, in the remoter age, 
in the same position as the paterfamilias, that is 
to say, his imperium was, within its own sphere, 
in principle unlimited, though he would often have 
to submit, in the case of citizens, to the /orce 
majeure of custom, and in the case of aliens to 
that of treaty obligations. The Republic intro- 
duced, as one of its few fundamental innovations, 
the right of appeal [provocatio), which entitled 
every citizen to a trial by his fellow-burgesses in 
all weightier matters. Only in special circum- 
stances, which will he described later, was he 
subjected to arbitrary treatment during the 
Republican age. The protection afforded by the 
provocatio was at first valid only against magis- 
trates who acted within the city and a thousand 
paces outside, hut it was gradually extended to 
Italy and even to the provinces. The changes 
which were brought about by the Empire were 
profound. As in other departments of govern- 
ment, so in criminal administration, the Emperor 
became supreme. From the first his autocracy 
was practical, and in the end it was undisguised. 

Apart from the traces of primitive practice 
preserved in later institutions, the first glimpse 
afforded to us of the criminal side of Roman law is 

f iven by the fragments of the Twelve Tables. 

^nnishment of. individuals by special enactment 
[primilegium), i.e. by an act of attainder, is for- 
bidden. The State recognizes as offences against 
itself only a few acts— treason [perduellio), aggra- 
vated murder [parricidium), arson, theft of grain 
from the soil, lampooning, and possibly false witness. 
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The definition of crimes was vague, especially (as 
was natural) in the case of treason, but later legisla- 
tion gave more precision to the legal view of crime, 
and extended the range of criminal inquiry, Sulla 
carried out a great codification of criminal law, 
and grouped crimes under eight or nine heads. To 
each group a separate court {qumstio) was assigned, 
each with a fundamental law, dealing carefully 
with the substance and the forms of its jurisdic- 
tion, and Sulla’s regulations were further elabor- 
ated by Julius Caesar and Augustus. The courts 
set up by Sulla dealt with the following crimes : (1) 
extortion by officials in the provinces 
(2) theft to the detriment of the gods {smrilegmm\ 
or of the State {peculatus) ; (3) murder and otfences 
akin to it — brigandage, misuse of criminal pro- 
cedure in capitfl cases, poison, magic, arson, and 
wrecking; (4) public bribery (ambitus)} (6) treason 
(now termed maiestas); (6) forgery (falsum); (7) 
the infliction of bodily dsbmage ; (8) 

public violence (vis); and (9) kidnapping {plagium). 
The crimes mentioned are only the pnncipal ones 
which came before these courts, for they also dealt 
with many other outrages (such as sexual offences) 
by direction of particular statutes, under conditions 
which are difficult to determine. ^ Augustus esta- 
blished separate courts to deal with (1) adultery, 
which had not been previously treated as a public 
crime ; and (2) usury, against which many Repub- 
lican statutes had been directed (mostly in vain), 
and the offence of artificially raising the price of 
com. Later on, many forms of wrongdoing, e.^. 
delatio (the trade of the informer), received special 
attention from the government. Thus, by the 
time of the early Empire, a multitude of deeds, 
not formerly punishable, or punishable only by 
fine, came to be included in the category of crimes, 
while others that had been vaguely classed to- 

f ether as criminal were separated and precisely 
efined. As will be explained later, many acts 
which did not come before criminal courts properly 
so called were subject to punishment m other 
ways. The repression and prevention of crime 
were much more rigorously carried out by the 
Empire than by the Republic. Eor instance, 
Augustus first effectively suppressed brigandage in 
Italy and piracy on the high seas. The range of 
private vengeance, which was wide in the early 
age, was now narrowed almost to vanishing point, 
and only violent attacks against which there was 
no defence but violence excused homicide. The 
Twelve Tables permitted the nocturnal^ thief to be 
killed unconditionally, but later the killer had to 
prove urgent need for his action. 

One department of crime needs special comment 
— ^that of treason, the treatment or which is vital 
in Roman history at every period. The old 
name perduellio indicates by its derivation that 
treachery in connexion witn war was solely or 
chiefly viewed as treason in the early days ; but 
soon the name was made to cover any act which 
the assembly of citizens could be induced to regard 
as a deadly injury done to the community at large. 
In the later age of the Republic, the offence was 
called maiestaSf which is an abbreviation for 
crimen maiestatis imminutcCf a charge of impair- 
ing the greatness of the country. The range of 
acts which might come under this description was 
wide, so that many breaches of a citizen’s or a 
magistrate’s duty, besides those closely connected 
with war, belonged to this category. With the 
establishment of the Empire, treasonable actions 
came to be viewed as directed against the Emperor 
alone. This w^as the natural ultimate develop- 
ment of the Republican idea that insults to the 
higher magistrates were treasonable. One of the 
most interesting Roman applications of the doctrine 
of treason, and one somewnat remote from modern 


ideas, made it cover disrespect for, or attacks on, 
the recognized religion of the State. Regard for 
religion was a matter of civic duty, though the 
State did not force religious observances on the 
citizen as such until the conflict between Chris- 
tianity and the Empire became acute in the 3rd 
century. Till then, a Christian’s religion would 
rarely bring him into antagonism with the govern- 
ment, unless some public function, such as that 
of magistrate or soldier, required him to join 
in heathen ceremonies. The deification of the 
Emperors provided for the first time a cult which 
was common to the whole Empire, and rendered the 
position of the Christians more difficult. But the 
persecutions which they suffered were due mainly 
to local fanaticism, and were seldom enjoined or 
favoured by the central administration. When 
Christianity became the Imperial religion, both 
heathenism and heresy were treated as public 
offences. 

As has been stated, the absolute control of the 
chief magistrate over punishment was abolished 
on the foundation of the Republic. The right of 
Buppesl iprovocatio) entitled the citizen to a trial by 
his fellow-burgesses, and the magistrate who set 
the right at naught was himself subject to penalty. 
But limits were imposed on the prowcatiOt some- 
times by law, sometimes by custom. At first the 
dictator was not bound to grant an appeal, but he 
was placed in the same position as other magis- 
trates by a lex Valeria^ enacted in 301 B.O. 
Military rule naturally excluded the provocatio. 
The idea that a lex Forda^ passed before 108 B.C., 
withdrew from the commander in the field the 
right to impose the death penalty, rests on a wrong 
inference from a passage in Sallust (Jug, 69). The 
statutes which conferred power on Sulla, and 
on the Triumvirs in 43 B.O,, established naked 
autocracies, and legalized the proscriptions. The 
Senate from time to time claimed the right to 
authorize the magistrates to inquire into offences 
and to punish them without regard to the assembly. 
The earliest recorded example of this usurpation is 
afforded by the suppression of the so-called Bac- 
chanalian conspiracy in 186 B.O., when, in a time 
of panic, many citizens, as well as members of 
allied communities, were arbitrarily executed. 
This was done in the interest of religion, over 
which the Senate exercised an unquestioned super- 
vision, but later the special criminal commission 
was used as a political engine. After the deaths of 
the Gracchi many of their supporters suffered iu this 
way, though the younger brother was the author of 
laws which were designed to put an end to such 
proceedings. The decree of the Senate, commonly 
known as senatus consuUum uUimumi which em- 
powered magistrates to attack by force and slay 
men whom the senators chose to regard as rebels, 
was a device which belonged to the decadence of 
the Republic. It was first put into force against 
the younger Gracchus and his followers; the 
slaughter of the elder with his partisans was not 
even covered by this form. The decree was re- 
peatedly passed and acted on afterwards, though 
its legality was fiercely contested by the democrats. 
Apart from the special criminal commissions issued 
by the Senate, and the senatus comultum ultwmm^ 
some cases existed in which custom sanctioned the 
summary punishment of a wrongdoer. Thus err- 
ing Vestals were sentenced to death by the Pqnti- 
fex Maximus, though in the later Republican 
age they were sometimes arraigned before the 
assembly. A citizen who transgressed against the 
rights of a foreign people could be surrendered to 
that people. One who did not appear when sum- 
moned to military service could be sold into slavery, 
and so might the burgess who disregarded the call 
of the censors at the periodical registration of 
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citizens and their property. In these instances the 
citizens were deemed to have passed judgment on 
themselves by their absence {Cic* pro Cmo, § 99). It 
may be added that, in the last centu^ of the Re- 
public, the tribunes of the plebs sometimes asserted, 
though they were not allowed to exercise, the 
privilege of putting to death summarily any one 
who insulted them. This was assumed to be in 
accordance with the provisions of the ancient 
leges sacratce, which rendered the persons of the 
tribunes inviolable. These laws, like others of an 
early date, merely decreed against the oiender the 
vague condemnation contained in the words smer 
esfo (*let him be accursed’)* The scholars of the 
later Republic, and the tribunes along with them, 
held that the clause deprived the guilty man of all 
legal protection, gave every citizen the right to 
decide upon his criminality, and allowed his blood 
to be shed without blame, though, from the earliest 
days of Roman civilization, some public control 
must have existed over such executions. 

The establishment of the plebeian tribunate (494 
B.C.), the enactment of the code of the Decemvirs 
known as the ‘Twelve Tables’ (450 B.a), and 
the laws which were adopted when the Decemvirs 
were overthrown (449 B.C.) had a profound efiect 
upon the course of criminal justice. The right of 
appeal was strongly confirmed. Arbitrary punish- 
ments* of individuals by the assemblies, apart from 
the provisions of general statutes, were mrbidden. 
Such resolutions of the assemblies were called 
prwilegia, Cicero rightly contended that his 
banishment in 58 B.C., by an act of the comitia 
centuriata, was unconstitutional. The Twelve 
Tables also prescribed that no citizen’s eaput^ that 
is to say, his life or his status as a burgess, should 
be placed in peril except before the ‘greatest 
assembly ’ {comitatu maxima), by which we must 
understand the comitia centuriata^ As the prin- 
cipal State crime in the earliest days was per- 
duellio, or treason connected with war, it was 
natural that the assembly which comprised the 
warriors, past and present, of the nation should 
constitute the highest criminal court. On the 
other hand, a man’s property could be assailed in 
either of the two other assemblies, the comitia 
trihuta, which met under the presidency of a 
magistrate invested with imperium, or the 
concilium plebis, which was summoned by the 
plebeian tribunes, and was organized, like the 
comitia trihuta, on the basis of the local tribes. 
An old statute permitted all magistrates to impose 
fines without appeal, up to a definite amount 5 
beyond the limit, one of the two assemblies had to 
decide. No motion in a criminal trial was con- 
stitutional which invited the citizens to combine a 
personal punishment {poena) with a fine {multa). 

The inconvenience of using as courts of justice 
the legislative assemblies, at which hundreds of 
thousands of citizens had the right to be present, 
was very great. The criminal trial, for the more 
important offences, required four meetings at 
stated intervals before the final verdict could he 
given; hut it may be inferred from a line in 
Plautus, which describes the burgesses as making 
a pastime of their duties as judges {Captivi, 475), 
that there was little ceremony about cases of less 
consequence. All acts of assemblies were in 
theory subject to the elaborate rules of veto on 
which the whole Republican government was 
based ; but custom seems to have restricted within 
narrow hounds their application to criminal affairs. 
The tribunes of the plehs acquired a prominent 

t osition as prosecutors for high crimes and mis- 
^ emeanours, though at Rome no burgess was ever 
in theory debarred from entering on a criminal 
prosecution, unless he had forfeited the right by 
some misconduct of his own. The difficulties 


I attendant on the comitia! system led to a new 
arrangement, and in 149 B.G. tha epoch-making 
lex Calpurnia repetundarum established a special 
court {qucestio), yfiih. delegated authority to try 
governors who were charged with robbing the pro- 
vincial subjects of Rome. As has been stated 
above, Sulla placed all recognized crimes under the 
sway of such standing courts, and, though recourse 
to the more cumbrous process before the comitia 
was still possible, it was rarely attempted. The 
gucestiones were exempted by law from the opera- 
tion of the magistrates’ veto {inter cessio). Occa- 
sionally temporary courts were established to deal 
with particular offences. In this way the men 
who had trafficked with Jugurtha were punished, 
and Clodius was tried and acquitted by special 
judges. The jurors were originally drawn from 
the Senate, for which Gains Gracchus substituted 
the equestrian order. Sulla reinstated the Sena- 
tors, but after 70 B.C. the two bodies shared the 
privilege with men of a somewhat lower station. 
Both qualifications and procedure were varied from 
time to time by legislation. The qucestiones con- 
tinued to exist till the 3rd cent. A.D., but the 
parallel jurisdictions which the Empire introduced 
continually impaired their authority until they 
were extinguished. 

There were modes of punishment which did not 
depend on an arraignment before a criminal tri- 
bunal, properly so c^led. The censors in the time 
of the Republic could penalize the citizens in many 
ways, degrading their status, and even inflicting 
on them pecuniary loss. They were not bound by 
the criminal statutes, and took cognizance of moral 
and social offences which were outside the pur- 
view of the laws. But succeeding censors were 
not tied to the decisions of their predecessors. 
The forms of civil law were employed to vindicate 
some breaches of public order, and also to provide 
redress for certain forms of fraud which could not 
be adequately punished by exactions in money. 
Not only in Rome, but in every municipal com- 
munity, there were fines which were recoverable 
by civil process, on the public behalf. In some 
private suits, the defendant, if condemned, incurred 
additional penalties which were not j)ecuniary. 
The judgment inflicted on him a stigma {ignominia 
or infamia) which impaired the value of his citizen- 
ship and left him under many disqualifications for 
public life. The circumstances were such that the 
losing litigant was held to have been specially 
bound to honourable action, as when one partner 
in business had cheated another, or a guardian 
defrauded his ward. Theft, when practised by one 
citizen against another, without violence, was 
technically not a crime, but condemnation in a 
suit for damages in pursuance of theft carried 
ignominy with it. The same stigma rested ipso 
facto upon men engaged in occupations regarded 
as degrading, that of an actor, for instance, or a 
public auctioneer {proeco), or a gladiator. 

Roman jurisdiction over ofiences was exercised 
at first only as far as the Bomanus ager extended, 
that is to say, in the regions of Italy possessed of 
burgess rights. Outside this pale foreign law pre- 
vailed. After the Social War (90-89 B.C.), Italy 
was parcelled out among Roman municipalities, 
and there had to he a division between the local 
jurisdiction and the central courts in ^ Rome. 
Little is known of the principles on which the 
discrimination was based, but we read with some 
surprise that the statute of Sulla relating to 
murder restricted the court at the capital to cases 
arising in Rome. Before the end of the Repub- 
lican period, the rule was established that a Roman 
citizen outside Italy could claim_ to be tried in 
Italy for any serious offence, and in the provinces 
the authority of the provincial governor in matters 
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of jurisdiction tended perpetually to encroach upon 
the autonomy of the municipalities and peoples. 
As is well known, the Roman goyernment granted 
special privileges to the J ewish communities. 

The advent of the Empire brought about a great 
transformation in the criminal law of Borne, as in 
all other parts of Roman polity. The paramount 
authority of the Emperor, and, in particular, his 
power of pardoning, led ultimately to a complete 
recasting of criminal procedure both in Rome and 
outside it. At Rome new officials, especially the 
prmfectits urbi and the prcefectus gradu- 

ally acquired a large jurisdiction ; and, in the end. 

Tactically all important charges came to be tried 

y officers who were Imperial nominees. As 
the world became Romanized, local diversities 
in privilege disappeared, until the celebrated 
decree of Caracalla was passed (A.». 212), which 
conferred the franchise on the whole Empire, and 
led to uniform, or nearly uniform, legal practice 
all over the Roman dominions. In the early days 
of the Empire every citizen had a right of appeal 
to the Emperor, as is exemplified by the case of 
St. Paul (Ac 25 ^ 2 )^ by the 3rd cent, each pro- 
vincial governor received from the Emperor the 
‘right of the sword’ {ius gladii)^ which enabled 
him to dispose of the lives of provincial citizens, 
except in the case of Roman senators and members 
of the municipal senates {decuriones). After the 
accession of Augustus to power, the Roman Senate 
became a high court of justice, trying for the most 
part senators who were charged with the more 
serious crimes. But, just as the qumtioms were 
ultimately destroyed by the dominance of the 
Emperor, so the jurisdiction of the Senate was 
reduced to municipal proportions under the mon- 
archy established by Diocletian and Constantine. 

As in Italy, so in the provinces, the extent of 
local autonomy possessed by the different cities 
and peoples who were subject to Rome varied 
greatly while the great process of assimilation 
was being carried out. The tendency, however, 
to increase the authority of the Roman governors 
was strong from the first, and in the end nothing 
but a limited control in matters of police, and in 
other minor affairs, was left to the municipal 
courts, Italy being placed in this respect on the 
same footing as the provinces. The history of 
police jurisdiction, at all periods of Roman history, 
is obscure. During the Republican period, citizens 
of the criminal class at Rome seem to have been 
dealt with severely, little regard being paid to 
their right of appeal. Indeed, the value of the 
provocatio greatly depended on the willingness of 
the magistrates — ^in the last resort, of the tribunes 
— ^to secure it to the burgess, while to the red- 
handed assassin or the^ thief taken in the act the 
leges Valerice and Porcice were of little avail. 

The nature of the punishments inflicted by the 
Roman State varied greatly in the course of its 
history. We can clearly discern a time when the 
community, if it interfered at all, inflicted the 
penalty of death and no other. Ilnaer the system 
of trial before the comitia, this was the only 
punishment which the chief assembly, the comitia 
centuriata, could assign. But the custom was 
early established whereby the culprit, before the 
final verdict was given, could shake the dust of Ms 
country from off his feet and go into exile. In 
this case, at the final hearing the plea was put in 
that ‘ he had changed Ms soil with a view to exile ’ 
{solumvertisse exilii causa) y whereupon the assembly 
passed a resolution known as interdictio aqua et 
igni (in the full form tecto was added), refusing 
the offender (now no longer a Roman) the right to 
receive the chief necessaries of life — shelter, water, 
and fire — within Roman territory, as technically 
defined by the phrase Eonianus agery whiok for 


this purpose was never deemed to extend beyond 
Italy. The queestionesy in the case of the more 
serious ofiences, followed the earlier practice of the 
I centuries. Exile was such a common incident in 
the early civic comninnity that many treaties made 
between Rome and other States included a clause 
binding the contracting parties to give harbourage 
to outlaws. Until the time of the Social War, 
which led to the enfranchisement of Italy, a 
Roman could find a refuge no further away than 
Tibur (Tivoli) ; but Milo, condemned for the murder 
of Clodius in 52 B.O., had to place himself beyond 
the bounds of the peninsula, at Massilia, iOiens 
within the Motrmnus ager could be warned to quit 
it by the magistrates, unless international agree- 
ment stood in the wsbj. This form of removal 
was called relegatio. But after the Hannibalic 
War the government readily disregarded treaty 
obligation, and the repeated indiscriminate ex- 
pulsion from Rome of Latins and other Italian 
allies did much to bring on the great Social War. 
This form of banishment was extended to Roman 
citizens in the Imperial period. The relegatus 
was merely ordered/ to live in a particular place 
during the Emperor’s pleasure. This was the only 
restriction on the person’s privileges as a citizen, 
and Ovid, banished to Tomi, was careful to insist 
that he was only relegatus, not exuL 

Cicero laid it dovm in the year 66 B.C. {pro Cme, 
§101) that exilium was not a punishment known 
to Roman law, but a means of escape from punish- 
ment ; yet he himself broke through this technical 
principle three years later, when, as consul, he 
passed a law to check public bribery. Thereafter 
exilium was freely used as a penalty, and new 
forms of it were devised in the Imperial age. The 
old interdictio aqtia et igni tended to fall out of 
use, and for it was substituted the deportatio in 
insulam, rendered familiar to us by Tacitus and 
Juvenal, who describe the islets of the ASgean as 
crammed with exiles. 

The death penalty, except in the military sphere, 
was, as we have seen, hardly ever exacted in the 
Republican age, but in the more important cases 
it could not be so escaped under the Empire. 
Probably nothing else so fostered the bitterness 
entertained by tne nobles against the Imperial 
system on its first institution. Yet the infliction 
of death was exceptional in the first two centuries, 
and was confined chiefly to the more important 
crimes which came before the Senate and the 
Emperor. Both these authorities were, practi- 
cally, law-making powers, and were not bound by 
statute, as were the regular courts. From the 
accession of the Severi (A.D. 193), capital punish- 
ment became more and more common, and the 
number of ofiences to which it was allotted was 
continually increased. In the end not only treason 
and murder, but arson, magic, coining, kidnapping, 
aggravated violence, and a number of other wong- 
ful acts might be treated capitally. The forms 
of execution were also changed and extended. 
Originally, as a rule, the offender was tied to a 
stake and flogged, then released and beheaded. 
This was symbolized by the bundles of rods 
{fasees)y each containing an axe {securis), which 
were cariued by lictors in front of a magistrate 
invested with the unimpaired imperium* In the city 
the axe was laid aside. Beheading by the axe was 
common in the earlier Imperial age (cf. Rev 20^), 
but was forbidden later, -roen the sword was sub- 
stituted. The old formulae connected with the pass- 
ing of a death sentence by the comitia emturiata 
show that, before the time when escape into exile 
was permitted, the condemned criminal was some- 
times flogged and crucified. The practice was 
revived by the Empire, ‘ according to the custom 
of our ancestors’ {more maiormri)y as the saying 
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went. During tlie main part of the Kepiiblican 
period, crucifixion was restricted to slaves, except 
m rare instances, such as tlie case of men con- 
victed of misconduct with Vestals. A quaint 
early method of disposing of one who had slain 
a near kiiisman (parrioida) was to sew him up in 
a sack with a cock, an ape, and a serpent, and 
then to drown. him. , ,The Vestal, was walled up, 
and died of star ration. In both these cases the 
sentence had originally a domestic character, and 
we have in them strong evidence of the primitive 
objection to the shedding of blood witbin the 
domestic circle. The Vestals were the daughters 
of the great State family, and were condemned by 
the Pontifex Maximus, who stood to them in the 
relation of paterfamilias. Something of a religious 
character attached to the spilling of the criminars 
blood by the community. But the gods of the 
family could receive no such offering. Later, 
when the paterfamilias executed a member of 
Ms family, he was regarded as the deputy of the 
magistrate. The cross was used against free men 
without scruple by the Imperial administrators, 
until its employment was abolished by Constan- 
tine on religious grounds. The equally cruel death 
by burning was also familiar to the Empire. It 
was applied, by a crude sort of homoeopathic re- 
taliation, in the age of the Twelve Tables, to the 
citizen guilty of arson, and, later, it was occasion- 
ally a form of vengeance for military crime. The 
killing by fire of the Christian martyrs was techni- 
cally a consequence of treason. Before the estab- 
lishment of the Empire, the exposure of offenders 
to death in the arena, wild beasts, was rare, 
though we hear of it as inflicted on slaves, deserters, 
or prisoners of wax. But later it became one of 
the commonest forms of execution, and it lasted 
into the Christian period, being still in use in the 
time of Justinian. Malefactors who were executed 
in prison, like the Catilinarian conspirators, were 
usually strangled by the carnifesc, or public execii- 
tioner, under orders from the city commissioners 
of police, the tresviri capitales. We hear also, in 
Bepubiican Kome, of wrongdoers being hurled from 
the Tarpeian rock on the Gapitoline hill ; and the 
same thing happened occasionally later, by order 
of the Senate; while the Twelve Tables prescribed 
this form of punishment for hearing false witness. 
The application of it in the age of the Empire 
seems to have been restricted to no particular 
offences, and to have been irregular. Penal servi- 
tude was a novelty introduced by the Empire. 
Criminals were often condemned to work in the 
mines, which were mostly tlie property of the 
government, or to do other menictl services, some- 
times in chains, slaves and the lowest class of 
freemen chiefly being exposed to this kind of 
suffering. Another kind of penal slavery was 
enforced enlistment among the gladiators. While 
the Republic lasted, citizen rights were completely 
lost only as a secondary consequence of condemna- 
tion for serious wrongdoing, but such loss was 
later on bound up directly with deportatio and the 
more severe forms of penal servitude. In all ages, 
some particular privileges of the citizen might he 
taken away wliile others were left. Imprisonment 
was not regularly inflicted on criminals either by 
the early or by the later Roman law. Incarcera- 
tion was temporary, for purposes of inquiry, or 
for safe custody, till a sentence was carried out, 
although, on the other hand, the condemned debtor 
could be held in bondage by his creditor. Bodily 
chastisements were seldom imposed in the Re- 
publican epoch, excepting in the camp, where 
mutilation and scourging occurred, until the latter 
was forbidden by a lex Porcia. In the 2nd cent. 
B.c. earlier leges Porcice had protected citizens in 
their civil capacity against stripes. Yet we know 


that St. Paul suffered the punishment (2 Co ll^^) 
though he was ‘horn free^ (Ac 22^^). The so- 
called Uxtalionis — ‘an eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth seems to have been sanctioned, prob- 
ably with an order of a court, by the Twelve 
Tables. Under the absolute monarchy, after Dio- 
cletian came to the throne, mutilation of various 
kinds was permitted for a number of offences, and 
we often hear that Christian martyrs were sub- 
jected to it, and so, a little later, were heretics 
and worsMppers of the old gods. The sub- 
jection of free men to torture during judicial 
inquiry crept in soon after the foundation of the 
Empire, and in the end became regular in certain 
cases. 

As has been mentioned above, public fines were 
in early days partly inflicted by the magistrates 
without appeal, partly ordered by the comitia or 
qumstio after appeal, and partly recoverable by 
civil process. Although the legislation which 
ensued on the fall of the Decemvirs rendered it 
illegal for a prosecutor to propose a personal 
penalty along with a pecuniary fine, yet in cases 
oi perduellio the condemned man’s property was 
forfeited to the exchequer. When the qucestio 
was substituted for the comitial trial, this penalty 
ceased. The confiscation of Cicero’s property was 
by special legislative act, and was irregular, but 
Caesar introduced forfeiture for aggravated murder 
{parricidium)t and Au^stus for treason (maiestas) j 
and, later, it usually followed upon relegatio and 
deportatio. In the case of other offences there 
was, under the Empire, as a rule, partial confisca- 
tion. The oppressive regulations connected with 
the Imperial jismSi and the lex Papia Poppcea, 
which penalized celibacy, led to frequent and 
extensive deprivations of property. 

It only remains to note that, while the Republic, 
in theory at least, treated all citizens as equal before 
the criminal law, the later Empire frankly re- 
spected persons. Subjects were divided into two 
classes, the ‘more honourable’ (honesfiores), and the 
‘more^ humble’ {kumiliores) or plebeians {pleheii). 
The higher class consisted of national and provin- 
cial senators, knights {equites), veteran soldiers, 
and certain grades of Imperial officials. These 
were exempt from crucifixion, from death in the 
arena, from penal servitude, and from scourging 
and torture ; and it was a privilege even of a local 
senator {decurio) ^ after the 2nd cent., that the 

f overnor of the province could not put him to 
eath without a confirmation of the sentence by 
the Emperor. The regular Imperial courts took a 
more extensive cognizance of crimes committed by 
slaves than was the case earlier. 

LiTERArmB,-— •'Blie whole criminal law of Rome has been 
exhaustively treated hy T. Mommsen in hiB Mm, Stra^recht 
(Leipzig, 1899), by which earlier works on the subject are, 
in the main, superseded. For the Judicial system of the later 
Empire, with its complicated arrangements, the work of O. 
Karlowa, Rotw. Mechtsgesch. (Leipzig, 1885) is most valuable. 
A brief summary^ will be found in the art. ‘ J udicium,’ in Smith’s 
Diet, of Antiquities^, 1890-1891; more information in the artt. 
‘Judicium’ and ‘ Praefectus,* in Daremberg-Saglio, Diet, des 
antiguitds^, 188Qf£. J. S. REID. 

CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS (Teutonic 
and Slavic). — i. General conceptions of crime 
and punishment. — (1) Teutonic , — ^We learn from 
Tacitus that the practice of blood-revenge was an 
important element in the legislation of the Teutonic 
peoples of his time.^ The word used to express 
the execution of such revenge appears in nearly all 
the Teutonic languages: thus, Goth, wrikariy 
gawrikany A.S. wreean (Eng. ‘wreak’), O.H.G. 
rehhan (Germ. rdchen)y ‘avenge,’ ‘persecute,’ 
‘punish.’ The possibility of commuting blood- 
revenge to wergeld and fine is also mentioned by 

1 Germ. 21 : * Suscipere tarn inimicifcias seu patris seu pro- 
pinquiquam amlcitias uecesse est.’ 
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Tacitus,^ and, as may be inferred from the affinity 
of A.S. were,, M.H.G. ‘ wergeld,’ with Skr. 

vaira (cf. Blood-Feud [Aryan], voL ii. p. 724*^), it 
goes back to the primitive history of the Teutonic 
race. From that remote age come also the terms 
O.H.G. huoza, O.Sax. hota^ O. Norse h6t, ‘fine,* 
which are cognate with Goth, hatiza^ hatists, 
‘better,’ ‘best,’ and originally signified ‘ repair of 
damage ’ ; likewise Goth, shuldo^ skula, ‘ debt,’ 
‘debtor,’ O.H.G. sculd, sculdaf A.S. scyld, which 
are all derived from Goth, skal, skulum, ‘ to be 
owing,’ and mean literally ‘the obligation to pay’ 
(wergeld or fine), and then, figuratively, guilt in 
general, whether before God or man (cf. art. 
Aeyan Religion, voL ii. p. 49^). For the Goth, 
‘guilt,’ etc., see below. 

[Even by the time of Tacitus, however, blood- 
revenge and its remission by wergeld and fine were 
treated as something more than trie private affairs 
of the families concerned. The injured group, 
instead of exacting blood-revenge, might, as is 
implied in Tacitus, ^ refer its ‘cause’ {Sachei 
Goth, sakjo, O.H.G. A.S. 5 ac?i[Eng,‘sake’], 
O. Norse, sok) to the public assembly. The com- 
pensation fixed by this tribunal was regarded as in 
some sense a penalty, and the amount was shared 
between the injured party (or his relations) on the 
one hand, and the chief or (in republican States) 
the community on the other.® 

If we regard the intervention of the public 
assembly as involving no more than an attempt on 
the part of the tribe to bring about a peaceful 
settlement of such feuds as were especially 
dangerous to the common weal,^ then the germs 
of the procedure among the Teutons may be 
referred to a very remote age. In the main, 
however, the offences dealt with by the assembly 
(Goth. ma?pl, A.S. mm^el, O.H.G. mahal, O. Norse, 
mdl) in its judicial capacity would be, alike in 
antiquity and in the time of Tacitus, those which 
are included under a term common to Greek and 
Sanskrit, viz. &yos=dgaSj expressing an idea that 
must go back to the dawn of Aryan history (cf. 
art. Aryan Religion, vol. ii. p. 50“-). 

Of the primitive Teutonic terms applied to 
crimes against the community or its tutelary 
deities, and punishable by the community, special 
account must be taken of the following three ; 
( 1 ) O.Sax, sundea, ‘misdeed,’ O.Fris, sinner 
‘crime,’ A.S. synn, ‘transgression,’ ‘wrong,’ 
‘ enmity ’ (Eng. ‘ sin ’), O.H.G. suntea^ ‘ sin ’ ; (2) 
GotKfratvadrhts, A,S*forwyrht, O.SsiX,farwu7'hf, 
‘sin,’ O.H.G. farworaht, ‘sinful’; (3) Goth. 
fairina^ ‘ground of accusation,’ O. Norse 
A.S. firen^ O.H.G. jirmay ‘ crime,’ ‘ sin.’ Of these 
the nearest eg^uivalent to Gr. ^ 705 = Skr. are 
the first series (O.Sax. sicndea, etc., probably 
related to Lat. sons, ‘guilty’), and the second 
(Goth, frawadrlits originally signifying ‘ being 
liable’ ; cf. Germ, sine Strafe mwWew-, ‘ to incur 
a punishment ’). In seeking to render the primi- 
tive connotation of these words, we must, of 
course, guard against introducing Christian ideas ; 
yet the fact that the Church selected precisely 
these terms to express the conception of sin, i. 6 . 
transgression against God, shows that even in 
heathen antiquity they must have implied some 
notion of trespass against the gods. The third 
series (Goth. /airma, etc.) has not as yet been 
satisfactorily explained. Some connect it with 
Lat. per in periw^o, perperam, Qr, iripQi,v, and 

1 Germ. 21 : * nec implacabiles durant [immicitiae] ; luitur 
enim etiam homioidium certo armentorumacpecoTOmnumero.’ 

2 Germ. 12: ‘Licet apud concilium accusare quoqtie et dia- 
crimen capitis intendere.* 

s J&. : ‘ equorum pecorumque numero convicti mulctantur : 
pars mulctae regi vel oivitati, pars ipsi qui viadicatur, vel 
propinquis eius, exsolvitur.* 

Germ. 21 : ‘ periculosiores sunt inimicitiae juxta libertatem.* 


interpret it as ‘a deed that goes beyond,’ t.e, 
beyond the crimes usually entailing Mood-revenge ; 
others connect it with Qotli.ferja, ‘ snarer,’ O.H.G, 
^dra, A.S. /(ser, ‘ snaring,’ and regard it as signify- 
ing^ an ofience involving the element of secrecy. 
It is in any case certain, as appears also from the 
language of Tacitus,^ that the Teutons had at an 
early period drawn relatively fine distinctions 
within the general idea of wrongdoing. Among 
the various groups of words thus employed are the 
forms with the prefixes mem’ (esp. 0. Norse mein- 
ei^r, A.S. rndn-d]) [cf. O.Eng. ‘ manswear ’], O.H.G. 
mein-eit [Germ. Meineid, ‘ perjury ’]) and missci’ 
(Goth, missade^s, O.H.G. missitdt, ‘misdeed’), 
implying respectively the attributes of deceitful- 
ness and perversity in conduct. This deepened 
conception of wrongdoing is also indicated by the 
I words Goth, skanda = 0. H. G. scanta, ‘ disgrace ’ ; 
O.H.G. scama, ‘sense of shame,’ and O.H.G. lastar, 
lostr, ‘error,’ ‘vice,’ ‘disgrace,’ from 
lakan, ^ to blame’ (cf. ^so O. Irish locht, ‘error’). 

The primitive Teutonic word for ‘ punishment ’ 
is found in the series: 0. Norse viti, A.S. wite 
(M- Eng. and Scots wite), O.H.G. wizzi\ it is 
related to Goth, fraweitan, ‘avenge,’ ().H.G. 
wizan, ‘punish,’ and far-unzan, ‘punish,’ ‘banish,’ 
and, as connected with the root vid {Lat. video), 
seems to be equivalent to the Lat. animadvertere 
in cdiquem, ‘ to proceed against one.’ A form 
peculiar to the Western Teutonic dialects is 
O.H.G. harmnscara, A.S. heamnscccme, i.e. some- 
thing imposed as a disgrace (O.H.G. haram, A.S. 
hearm— O. Bl&y. sramii, Russ. s07'07nU, ‘disgrace’). 
The O.H.G. anton, anadon, ‘punish,’ ‘ blame’ (cf. 
O.H.G. a7ito, anado, ‘indictable offence’) is ex- 
clusively German, as are also the much later and 
still etymolo^cally obscure words M.H.G. st7^a/€, 
‘punishment,’ and veime, ‘ vehme.’ 

(2) Slavic . — Turning next to the Slavs, we note 
that, apart from the treaties of Prince Oleg (A.B. 
912; Jirecek, no. 1) and Prince Igor (A.D. 945; 
Jirecek, no. 2 ) with the Greeks, the earliest 
Russian document of a legal character is the 
collection of ancient prescriptive laws, decrees of 
princes, and Christian - Byzantine enactments, 
known as tho^ Musskaja Pravda. This has been 
handed down in two forms, a shorter and a longer, 
and its original draft is attributed to Jaroslav 
(1019--54), by whose sons it was brought to com- 
pletion (Jirecek, nos. 3 and 4). We have, accord- 
ingly, no direct information regarding the legisla- 
tion of the earlier centuries, and must fall back 
upon a posterio7'i arguments and philological data. 
From the records of the ancient annalists we infer 
that in the period before the migration, i.e. in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, the social 
fabric of the Slavs was of a character which may 
be outlined as follows. The Slavic people were a 
congeries of clans and tribes, each group resting 
I upon a basis of kinship.^ At the head of each 
group stood the ‘ elders ’ (stareHn^), who are called 
zupani (from ^upa, ‘domicile’) by some foreign 
writers,® and priyes by others.^ In the eany 
centuries of our era the Slavs had borrowed their 
-word kUnezi, ‘prince,’ from the Teutons (O.H.G. 
kuning, etc.). The form of government 

I was purely democratic, and the decision of all 
I questions rested with the public assembly.® 

1 Germ. 12 : ‘ Distinctio poenarmn ex delicto . , . Diversitas 

supplicii illuc respicit, tamquam sceUra ostendi oporteat, dum 
puniuntur, abscondi.’ 

2 Nestor, Chronicle, xii. ; ‘ They lived each with his kindred 
(rodu), and upon his own territory, every one ruling over his 
own kindred.^ 

3 Oonstantinus Porphyrogenitus, cap. 29: ‘PrincipesMpopuli 
habent nullos praeter ssupanos, senes, seniores, maiores natu.’ 

4 Maurikios, Ars miUtaris, xii. (ed. Scheffer, Upsala, 1664, 
p. 281) : ttoAAoI Kal acrvfi^tfavais fX^vreg rrphg akk-^Xovg. 

5 Procopius, de BeUo Gothico, iii. 14 : ra yap eSvyj ravra, 
XKkaprivoi re xal ’"Avrat, ovk apxovrat, vpbg dvSpbs ivog, akX’ ev 
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As among the Germans, the legal relation of court wlrieh might deal inter alia with offences 
the various' clans to one another was based upon {grechU) against the community and its gods, 
tiie laws of blood-revenge, of 'which the primitive I’hat such infringements of the public interest are 
Slavic designations are found in O.Siav. mtst% not mentioned in the is explained 

Rubs, mestiy ' revenge/ and O.Russ. m'azidm,Vo\. hy the fact that the latter is not, and does not 
wroMa, etc., lit. ‘enmity.' That the practice of purport to be, a complete legislative code, 
blood -revenge persisted among tbe Slavic peoples In the Slavic languages there are two distinct 
until the dawn of historical tradition, and among groups of -words signifying ‘punish,' ‘punishment’: 
the Southern Slavs, indeed, until recent times, has (1) the derivatives of a root Jcar- (O.Siav. and 
been shown in Blood-FeuD (Slavonic), voL ii. p. O.Russ. harati^ Czech kdrati, Pol. punish'); 
733 ff. There is no doubt, moreover, that in very and (2) those of a root Jcaz- (cf. Russ, nahazdtly 
ancient times the blood-revenge could be adjusted ‘punish,’ haznl^ ‘heavy civil penalty,' hdznit% 
by means of the wergeld, and this holds good ‘punish,’ Czech etc.). The funda- 

whether the Russ, term for wergeld, viz. mm, is mental meaning of the latter seems to be some- 
of cognate origin with the above-mentioned Skr. thing like ‘ banish,’ ;]^erhaps in the sense of Gr. 
naira and A.S. werCy or was borrowed from one of ‘law,’ ‘punish' (cf. Russ, pohazdtl). The 

the Teutonic dialects. If the latter alternative is first-named ^oup goes back to a primitive form 
the right one, the original Slavic term must be * kara^ which is found, wdth or without deriv- 
looked for in such words as Czech Mana (Russ, atives, in many Aryan languages, and means 

f olonay ‘head'), Pol. wrokkty or Serv. (Russ, ‘army’ and ‘war’ (O.Pers. kdray ‘army,’ Lxth. 

roviy ‘ blood ’), all of which mean both ‘ homicide ’ MraSy hardy ‘ war ’ and ‘ army,’ Goth, harjis, 
and the ‘ compensation ’ paid therefor. O.Pruss. karjis, Irish cuire, ‘ army '). If this 

In process of time blood-revenge was gradually series he correctly interpreted as originally denot- 
abolished, and superseded by ransom (Russ, ing ‘the national army drawn up for war’ 
vyhupUh The Bussloaja Pravday which iu its (0, Schrader, Eeallexicony Strassburg, 1901, p. 
older form sanctions blood-revenge only in cases 3491), one is tempted to take the further step of 
of murder or serious bodily injury, and confines it connecting karati, ‘ punish,’ with the judicial 
within certain degrees of kinship, brings us to this functions which we have conjecturally ascribed 
stage, as in other cases it substitutes for blood- to the Slavic ‘assembly’ (cl also Kdpv'n=!^^wla in 
revenge the proda^, ‘compensation,’ ‘money- Hesychius). 

payment for an offence,’ IR. ‘sale’ (of vengeance?). 2, Particular crimes and punishments. — As it 
The prodaha either fell to the chief alone, or was cannot be expected that the present article should 
shar& between Mm and the injured party. That deal with the entire criminal law of the ancient 
for wMeh compensation was paid was usually Teutons and Slavs, the writer proposes simply to 
called za out it should be noted that obim emphasize such aspects of the subject as may be 

is the common term for ddiKUty and is not limited judged of special importance for the readers of 
to its modem sense of ‘insult.* The classical this work. 

tongues were then drawn upon for words to A, Here it will be the writer's special 

express the idea of compensation ; thus we find object to determine which of these first developed 
Gr. epitimiay originally * penance imposed by the a definite terminology. There is, unfortunately, 
Church,’ then ‘compensation for any ofience,’ a great lack of preparatory works in this field, 
while from the sphere of Latin culture comes particularly on the Slavic side,^ so that only a few 
perja (Lat, pana). ^ of the more important points can be referred to. 

The question arises, however, whether in the We saw above that the Teutonic and Slavic 
case of the Slavs, as in that of the Teutons, the races from the very first drew a distinction between 
conceptions of crime and punisliment in general those ofiences which, as directed against the 
did not spring from the narrower ground of trans- community, had to be punished by the community 

f ression against the community and its tutelary (i.e. the public assembly, and subsequently the 
eities. Of^ Slavic terms for ‘crime’ there is State), and those which^ bearing merely on the 
only one which is represented in all the various individual, -were subject to the laws of blood- 
diaieets, viz. O.Siav. greckuy ‘sin,’ a word etymo- revenge or the private feud. Even at a very early 
logically obscure (cf. Bemeker, Slav, etym, period, however, we find that penal ofiences coming 
Wbrtem,y Heidelberg, 1908 ff,, p. 350 f.). It is under the latter category, such as murder or flag- 
certainly the case that this word, as used in a rant theft, were really assigned to the former, so 
literary tradition under Christian influence from that it is impossible to make the distinction in 
the first, is, in general, practically equivalent to question the principle of an exact classification of 
‘ sin against God,' precisely like the O.H.G. suntea crimes. But we can hardly doubt that the species 
and Goth, frawa^rhts {^ee above); it always of crime referred to by Tacitus {Germ. 12), viz. 
signifies a transgression in the ecclesiastical sense, cowardice in war and treason,® was always clearly 
while a civil ofience is called prestupUnie. It discriminated from that which embraced personal 
should be borne in mind, however, that, as grecM assault, ordinary homicide, robbery, etc. The 
is found in all the Slavic dialects, it must go hack original Teutonic word for ‘ cowardice ' would 
to heathen times ; and it is natural, therefore, to seem to be found in the O.Norse argry A.S. earh, 
see in this word the ^ Slavic^ (as in suntea or Lombard arga (a term of abuse), 0 H.G. arag, 
frawaurhts the Teutonic) equivalent of the Gr. ‘cowardly’; while an old term for ‘treason’ 
dgas. And since, as we saw above, all appears in O.H.G. herislizy ‘desertion from the 
matters were referred for decision to the public army.’ An O.Russ. term for a related crime was 
assembly, and as there is also evidence for a perev&tU (cf. Russ. otnetUy ‘answer,’ O.Russ. vecey 
primitive Slavic word signifying ‘tribunal’ (O.Siav. ‘public assembly,' O.Pruss. waitidty ‘speak’), 
sadit), it will hardly be counted rash, the present ‘ secret treasonable communication of intelligence,' 
writer thinks, to assume that here too, as among for which, of course, as for the crimes mentioned 
the Teutons (for the coticilium, see above), and by Tacitus, the penalty was death {Pskovskaja 
also the Macedonians,^ the tribal assembly was a Gramotay Jirecek, ix. 14). 

SrifuiKparLt} Ik jrotXatou /StoTevowt* kcu Slo. rovro avroty tS>v M^e shall, therefore, treat of the vanoiis oficnces, 

wpayixarfav aet rd re ^vfi<^opa /cat to, SvcrKoka. ey kolvov (public apart fl’Om those agailist iionour, Under the follow- 
assembly) dyerau ^ o ^ 

1 Curtius, vr. viii. 25 : ^ De capitalibus rebus vetusfco Mace- i For the Teutons, Grimm, Deutsche RechtsaltertumeVy p. 

modo inquirebat exercitus, in pace erat vuld.’ Of., 623®., is still the best work available, 
further, 0. HotCmann, Die Mdkedonen (Gottingen* 1900), p. ' 2 * ignavi et imbeHes, proditores et transfugae, 
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ing heads : (i) crimes against the person, (2) crimes severely than robbery, it is obvious that the ethical 
against property, and (3) crimes against morality, ideas of later ages must have undergone a complete 

(1) Crimes against tJie person,^ — It is creditable transformation. Tlie horse-thief was punished with 

to the Teutons that they discriminated between signal severity by Teutons and Slavs alike. It is 
killing in general and murder, i.c. (according to recorded, in the i. 26 (cd. Broner), 

the ancient point of view) the wulful and secret that by order of Duke Wittekind of Saxony a 
(or, at least, stealthy) taking of human life— a horse-thief was put to death by stoning, %vhile the 
crime denoted by the following series of words : above-cited passage of the Pskovskaja Gramota 
Goth, maur^r, O. Norse morlS, O.H.G. mord, cog- puts the horse-thief {Jeonemy^ tail) and the incen- 
n&te v/itli the Lsit. mors, mortis, ' death,’ though it diary {zaligalnihu, cf. O.Fris. morthhrond) on a 
should be observed that Ulfilas (Mk IS"^) uses the level with thQ perevUnikU (see above) : they are all 
term in connexion with Barabbas, who is said to liable to the penalty of death. In the ancient 
have committed a ma'^r\>r {^6vos) in the insurrec- Teutonic codes the general term ‘ theft ’ comprises 
tion {iv ry a-rda-ei), and, therefore, not in secret, a large number of subordinate species with distinct 
The idea of secrecy receives its first distinct ex- names, for which, so far as the present writer is 
pression in the exclusively German forms com- aware, the Slavic codes furnish no equivalents, 
pounded with miihh, viz. mukhilswert, muhhildri, Thus we have O.H.G- taalaronpa, A.S. wmlredf, 
meuchelmord; cf. O. Irish foTmdigthe, ‘abscon- ‘stripping of corpses,’ and O.H.G. etc., 

ditus.’ A somewhat different shade of meaning ‘ ravaging,’ ^'.e, ‘ the perpetration of cr|me—especi- 
appears in the Slav, razhoj, which is the usual word ally robbery — ^in bands.^ Closely allied to this is 
for ‘ murder ’ in several of the Slavic languages, Beimsucimng (O.Fris. hemsehei in Scots Law, 
and which in Old Russian means both ‘ highway hamesucken), ‘ domus invasio in aliquam familiam,’ 
robbery’ and ‘ambuscade.’ According to the which, however, may be committed by a single 
EmsJcaja Pravda (Jirecek, iv. 4 and fi), one who person, and in that case resembles the modem 
kills another openly in a quarrel or at a feast may Mausfriedensbruch (Lombard ‘ curtis ruptura, quod 
be absolved by money, but, ‘if one sets out to est facere’). 

commit razhoj without any quarrel, the people (3) Crimes against morality, — In marked contrast 
shall not pay a fine for the razhojnikU, but shall to the class of crimes against property, the class 
surrender him absolutely, with wife and child, to embracing -what w^uid now’- be reckoned crimes 
the and the (for these punish- against morality has a singularly meagre voca- 

ments, see belo^Y). Of the numerous Teutonic bulary. This is, of course, explained by the great 
terms for the infliction of bodily injury only the change that has taken place in men’s ideas regard- 
Frisian dolch need be referred to here. In the Lex ing sexual morality (see also art. Chastity [Teut. 
Frisiomim it is the most comprehensive term for and Balto-Slav.]) — a change for which, alike in 
wounding of all kinds. A familiar phrase is dath Teutonic and in Slavic countries, the way was 
und dolch, ‘killing and wounding’; cf. also the prepared by the Christian Church. With reference, 
O.H.G. noch tolk noch tdt, D(^ch comes from first of all, to incest, the Teutonic family of 
Goth, dulgs, ‘ debt,’ related to O.Slav. dlUgU, languages, so far as the present writer knows, has 
‘debt,’ and 0. Irish dliged, ‘duty,’ ‘law,’ ‘right.’ but one specific term applicable to this crime, viz. 
There was thus a term signifying ‘ debt,’ ‘obTiga- A.S. sibdeger, ‘lying (i.e. cohabitation) within the 
tion,’ common to all the languages of Northern family,’ which points unmistakably to family 
Europe, and this acquired the special meaning of exogamy. In Anglo-Saxon glosses the Lat. 
‘obligation to pay compensation for bodily injury,* incestum is rendered hcemed, which, however, 
and eventually that of the ‘ injury’ itself. Beyond means coitus simply— lawful or unlawful, or even 
this, however, no rigid distinction was made adulterous. No 0. Buss, term for ‘incest’ (modem 
between homicide and wounding, and O. Norse Russ, hromme§enie, ‘blood-mixing’) is knowm to 
words like vig, sdr, and drep may signify either, the writer. Any such term would, of course, bear 
In tbe Busskaja Pra'oda the only difterence is that the stamp of the Church. We find, for instance, 
the fine for homicide is termed vira, while that thatthemetropolitan Johannes ii. imposed penance 
for wounding is termed proda&a (see above) : upon marriages between persons as far apart as the 
‘ Should any one strike with the sword, but not fourth degree. In northern Europe, however, 
cause death, he shall pay [to the prince] three even in pre-Christian times, marriage within the 
grivennicks, and to the person injured one griven- family-group would doubtless be prohibited on 
nick, and money for the doctor ; but, if he does economic grounds, although a moral rei>ugnance to 
cause death, the vm must be paid ’ (Jirecek, iv. consanguineous unions would not then exist. 

24). The crime of adultery, as was shown in art. 

(2) Crimes against property,— Oi all crimes the Chastity (Teut. and Balto-Siav.), vol. iii. pp. 499- 

first to acquire a precise terminology was theft ; 603, could he committed only by a wife, a married 
this takes us back to primitive Aryan times— cf. man being held culpable only in case of intercourse 
Skr, stend- and tdyu-, ‘thief,’ O.Iran. tdya-, with the wife of another. The terms applied to 
‘theft,’ O.Slav. tati, O. Irish tdid, ‘thief,’ and this offence are of very general connotation; 
alsoGr. Lat, clepere, Goth, hlifan, and Gr* O.H.G. huor, 0. Norse andA.S. h6r, signify any 

0C&P, Lat. /wr. A form common to all the Teutonic kind of illicit intercourse; similarly O.H.G. 
dialects is rejDresented by Goth, stilan, while all uharligida, ‘adulterium.’ A higher degree of 
the Slavic languages have terms corresponding precision belongs to A.S. forliges, ‘adulteress,’ 
to 0,^\d,Y, krada, krdsti, The fact that in lit. ‘she who lies amiss.’ The oldest Russian 

ail these languages the words connoting secrecy designations are smiUnoje, zastavanie, liohod^janie, 
are related to the terms for ‘thief,’ ‘theft,’ ‘steal’ etc. — all, of course, of ecclesiastical origin. The 
{e,g, Skr. staydt-, ‘secret,’ to stend-\ O.Slav. taj vernacular name i&izTmna, ‘treason,’ ‘nnfaithfnl- 
to tail I O.Pruss. aukliptas, ‘ concealed,’ to Goth, ness.’ The punishment of this offence among 
hlifan, etc.) clearly shows that it was the ele- the Russian peasantry — the primitive vyvodU — ^is 
ment of concealment which distinguished theft described in art. Chastity (Teut. and BaJto-Slav.), 
from open robbery (Goth, hirauhon, A.S. r^ajum, vol. iii. p. 601 ; it is identical with that inflicted 
O.H.G. roubbn ; and O.Slav. grahla, Buss. grdUiu, by peasant criminal law upon the female thief, 

Pol. grahic, etc.). As robbery, however, was not Finally, rape was in all probability regarded 
in primitive times counted dishonourable (cf. originally as a species of robbery — of the abduction 
Schrader, Beallex, 8 ,^ 0 , ‘Raub’), and as, even in of women. In the glosses to the Lex Salica the 
historic times, theft was often punished more phrase per mrtuiem moechari, ‘ to violate by force,’ 
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18 rendered by thmuci'ofen, theorofai ‘women- 
stealing’; ci also O.H.G. nbtzogon, ‘to abduct 
forcibly,’ mtnumjt^ notnemant A.S. nydumme^ 
O. Norse notkteM {not is lit. ‘force’). In Old 
Russian the term nanlic^ ‘ violence,’ is also used 
for the crime of rape. 

It would be interesting to know the Teutonic 
name for the corpore infames, who, according to 
Tac. {Germ, 12), were punished by being sub- 
merged in a marsh. It seems probable that the 
reference is to sodomy (0. Norse stro'Qmn, 

* rauliebria passus ’). There seems to be no recorded 
evidence regarding the Slavic practice in this 
reject 

B. Fautigular P37j^/OTifOTm~Here we dis- 
tingnish (1) capital punishment and outlawry, 
(2) corporal punishment, and (3) abridgment of 
personal free^fom. 

(1) Capital punishment and outlawry (banish- 
ment).— That the penalty of death, as decreed bj 
the public assembly, was known to the Teutons is 
shown by Tac. {Germ, 12).^ The commonest form 
of execution was hanging, and the root- word 
denoting this penalty is common to all the Teu- 
tonic languages: Goth, galga^ 0. Norse galge, 
A.S. gealga (Eng. ‘gallows’), O.H.G. galgo. In 
ancient Russia likewise, according to the passage 
already cited from the Fskovsho^a Gramota, the 
perpetrators of more atrocious crimes were executed 
by order of the public assembly {v&e} or of the 
chief, and in this case also resort was usually had 
to the gallows (Sreznevskij, s,v, ‘Povesenije, 
Povesati se’). 

Among the Teutons, ‘outlawry’ (banishment, 
exile), Le, expulsion from the tribe, was in its 
effect praoti<Mdly equivalent to capital punish- 
ment, The most ancient word applied to a 
person so proscribed is retained in the Lex Salka 
as warguSi ‘hoc est expulsus de eodem pago^ (ef* 
Goth, gawargjan dduMu, ‘ to condemn to death,’ 
0. Norse m>rgr^ ‘wolf’ and ‘outlaw,’ A.S. weary ^ 
‘the malefactor sentenced to the gallows or to 
outlawry,* etc.); He was altogether outside the 
law (0. Norse Mlagr^ A.S. Magh), and any one 
who met him might kill him, and was, indeed, 
bound to do so. This penalty was often combined 
with ‘laying waste’ (O.H.G. wuostan); i,e. the 
members of the judicial community assembled 
together in order to bum or demolish the criminal’s 
house and property. The term ‘ outlawry,’ supple- 
mented thus by the idea of ravage, corresponds 
with the poioku or potokU and razgrablenie of the 
oldest Russian legal documents. The latter word 
means ‘plundering’; the former should possibly 
be translated ‘expulsion,’ ‘banishment’ (Russ. 
tocit% lit. ‘to cause to flow,’ ‘flow’). The 
penalty affected not only the criminal, but his wife 
and children also, and was inflicted for murder 
with robbery, horse-stealing, arson (see above, 
p. 303^, and Sreznevskij, s,v, ‘Potokti’), and 
similar grave crimes. I 

For the special objects of this article it is a I 
question of great importance whether the execu- 
tion of criminals among the Teutons was— as the 
foregoing observations regarding their concep- 
tions of crime suggest — a religious ceremony, ie. 
whether at bottom it was designed to operate like 
a sacrifice in appeasing the wrath of the gods. The 
affirmative has the support of such distinguished 
writers on the history of law as H. Brunner 
{Deutsche Bechtsyeschichte, i.^) and R. Schroder 
{Lehrb, d, deutschen Bechtsgeschickte\ though B. 
Mogk {ASG xxvii. [Leipzig, 1909] 17) has recently 
called in question the practice of human sacrifice 
among the Teutons, In any case there is the 

^ 1 *!Proditores et transfugfas arboribus suspendunt, ignavoset i 
imbeHes et corpore infames coeno ac paiude, iniecta insQpar 
crate, mergunt.' 


evidence of a passage in the Vita Wulframi^ to 
show that among the Frisians executions were 
erformed at the festivals of the gods (cf, Mtillen- 
oft’, Deutsche AUertumskundCj Berlin, 1870-1900, 
iv. 244). As regards the Slavic practice the 
present writer has no evidence to ofier. 

(2) Corporal punishment, — Punishments involv- 
ing mutilation of the body— cutting off the nose or 
ears, severing the hands or feet, blinding the eyes, 
or even severe flogging— in so far as they were not 
simply preliminary to the death penalty, were in 
aU likelihood introduced at a relatively late period. 
In primitive times, among Slavs and Teutons alike, 
even the infliction of boduy injuries was dealt with 
by private revenge, and the practice survived till 
the time of the Musskaja Pravda (cf, Jirecek, 
lii. 2 ; ‘ or if he has been beaten till blood comes or 
tiU he is blue, it is not necessary for him— this man 
—to seek an eye-witness. ... If he cannot avenge 
himself he shall receive for the crime [m 

obidu t see above] three grivennickst but the doctor 
[receives] the wages ’). Such vengeance would, of 
course, be carried out according to the principles 
of the lex talionis^ and cannot, therefore, be 
regarded as punishment in the technical sense. In 
course of time private revenge for wounding was 
superseded, both among the Teutons and among 
the Slavs, and partly in consequence of their 
mutual relations, by a regular system of fines. 

A more difficult question to decide is when and 
how corporal punishment found its way into the 
ancient codes. On the one hand, such penalties 
were probably first of all inflicted upon slaves and 
serfs, who, of course, could not pay the regular 
fine. The Lex Frisionum^ for instance, recognizes 
corporal punishment only in two cases, viz. {a) as 
merely antecedent to the penalty of death, for 
those who had been taken in the act of robbing a 
temple (cutting off the ears and castration), and (5) 
as meted out to a delinquent serf whose master 
refused to pay the fine. Similarly the Busshaja 
Fravda (Jirecek, iii. 16): ‘if a serf {cholopU) 
strikes a free man, but takes refuge in the house, 
and his master refuses to give him up, then let 
a[nother] serf be taken, and the master shall pay 
twelve griuennicks for him. But if afterwards the 
man \vho was struck finds him, he shall beat him ’ 
{dct bijuU ego). So far as the present writer knows, 
this is the earliest record of beating as a legal 
penalty in Russia. On the other hand, the credit 
of introducing corporal punishment must be 
j assigned to the clergy, as is proved with special 
I clearness in regard to Russia. In point of fact, 

I the clergy suffused the conception of punishment 
I with new ideas, such as, e,g,, that it amends the 
evil will, deters others, and the like. For the 
attainment of these ends they believed — after the 
example of the Byzantine legislation, which had 
elaborated this system with great fullness— that 
such bodily penuries as blinding, severance of 
hands, etc. (many of them on the Mosaic principle 
of ‘an eye for an eye’), and flogging formed the 
appropriate means. Accordingto J aroslav’s UstavU^ 
—the ecclesiastical counterpart to the Busshaja 
FrmdaiS, sorceress, e.g,^ must be punished 
{hazniti) after conviction, and she must further 
pay a fine {penja) of six grivennichs to the metro- 
politan. The nature of the hazniti appears from 
a warrant of the Russian metropolitan Johannes li. 
(1080-89), according to which the officers shall 
‘smartly chastise’ Qaro hazniti), i.e, flog her, ‘but 

1 ‘Mos emt . . . ut corpora hominum damnatorum in snornm 
solemniis deorum . . . saepissime diversis litaret modis: 
quosdam videlicet gladiatorum animadversionibns interimens, 
alios patibnlis appendens, aliis laqueis acerbissime vitam 
extorquens, praeterea et alios marinorum sive aquarum 
fluctibua submergebat.* 

2 Of. E. His, Das Strafrecht d. Friesen im Mittelalter, 
Leipzig, 1901, p. 199. 
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nofc to death, nor cut off her limbs.’ It is a well- 
known fact that under the power of the clergy, the 
Cmrs, and the serf-holders, flogging became the 
recognized mode of punishment in Russia, and it 
is curious to note how a punishment so degrading, 
and, originally, quite unknown, should in time 
come to be practically a public requirement. 

Less than a generation ago a Kussian village would fumisli a 
scene lifee this : a sedate and well-to-do peasant, the head of a 
house and the father of a grown-up family, unshrinkingly lays 
himself on the ground in order to receive his tale of lashes, and 
when the business is over, he trudges homewards, conversing 
upon trifles with his companions in punishment (of whom there 
might be thirty on a court day) and smoking cigarettes (cf. 
Glebu Uspenskij, Vlasti zemM^ 1882, p. 60 ff.). It is also re- 
corded that a Russian peasant actually asked for twenty-five 
strokes of the rod, and that, when he had got them, he said : 
‘Thank you, that aid me good. I was drunk yesterdaj’-, fooled 
away fourteen roubles— all I had— in the kahah^ and ill-used my 
wife. I have now got my deserts' (V. Hehn, JDe morihm 
Ruthenorumt 1892, p. 214). Another, who had just been beaten 
and was asked why, answered : * For a good reason, bMjuSka, 
A man is not punished for trifles in our place. No such thing 
occurs here — ^no. Heaven forbid ! We have not a master of that 
kind. We have a master. Such another master is not to be 
found in all the district.’ * Old Russia ! ' comments Turgeniev, 
who relates the incident (Zapiaki, 1898, xiiL). 

(3) Pwnishment by abridgment of jgersonal 
freedom, — The law-breaker might have his liberty 
restricted either by enslavement or by confine- 
ment. The former method was resorted to at an 
early date, but for the most part only as the con- 
comitant or seq^uel of other penalties, and need 
not, therefore, t>e further considered here. Im- 
prisonment, on the other hand, alike in the Teutonic 
and in the Slavic area, is of relatively late origin, 
as is evident from the fact that Goth. Tcarlmra, 
O.H.G. charcMri, A.S. carcern, are derived from 
Lat. career^ and the Russ, tjurima, * prison,’ from 
Germ. Turm, In Russia the introduction of penalties 
involving the abridgment of personal freedom was 
likewise due to the influence of the Church. The 
most ancient mode of restraint was ^ putting in the 
stocks’; cf. the Russ. Jcolbdka^ denoting two 
boards with a hole for the foot; kolmnihu, 
‘convict,’ and Pol., Russ., and Little Russ, duly, 

‘ shackles for the feet;’ from duhitj * oak,’ ‘ oak-log.’ 
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CRIMINOLOGY. — i. Penal codes. — Theactual 
extent to which any penal code may be made to 
contribute to the repression of crime depends much 
more on the justice and equity of the principles 
on which it is founded, and the hrmness with which 
it is administered, tlaan on the severity of its 
provisions. Those who are familiar with the 
history of crime in Great Britain will remember 
that in the 18th cent., when capital punishment 
could be inflicted for a hundred offences other than 
murder, crime flourished exceedingly. Similarly, 
in the early part of the 19th cent, crime was 
rampant, and a further impetus was given to its 
growth by the uncertainty of the death penalty. 
Thousands of death sentences were passed, but 
only a small proportion of them were carried out, 
so that offenders came to regard the sentence with 
contemptuous indifference. Again, in the latter 
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half of the century the long and severe sentences 
of penal servitude, which seemed to prisoners them- 
I selves, as well as to many others, vindictive in 
' aim and eifect, had no repreasive influence on 
crime, the numbers of those in penal servitude 
at that time being more than three times as great 
as in 1910. ^ No real and steady fall in crime took 
place till in 1879 the Summary Jurisdiction Act 
put an end to these long sentences. Almost simul- 
taneously a uniform system of prison administra- 
tion and treatment was inaugurated, and all local 
prisons were handed over to the State. The coinci- 
dent fall in crime which began then, and has 
steadily gone on since, may fairly be ascribed, to 
a large extent, to these two reforms, which may- 
be said to combine mitigation of penalties with 
uniformity and certainty of application. Trom 
time to time the penal treatment of offenders 
oscillated between extreme severity and extreme 
laxity; but, when both these principles were in 
force at the same time— denoting instability of 
administration — the very worst results ensued. 
About the year 1830, when capital sentences were 
freely passed and not inflicted, the convict popula- 
tion of Great Britain, with its population of 15 
millions, consisted of no fewer than 50,000 persons, 
some in hulks and prisons at home, others in penal 
settlements and Colonies. The cost of mainten- 
ance, which was enormous, was surpassed only by 
the futility of the system of punishment. Subse- 
quently the Penal Servitude Act of 1853, and the 
refusal on the part of our Colonies to receive 
convicts, put an end in Great Britain to transporta- 
tion. The number of convicts meanwhile declined, 
till in 1852 it was 17,000 ; and in 1878, when the 
local prisons were handed over to the State, it 
amounted only to 10,000. At present (1910) the 
number is about 3000. 

Recrudescence of severity in punishment occurred 
now and then, as, for instance, when flogging was 
freely resorted to in order to put down garrotting ; 
but on the whole the tendency of our criminal law, 
since the Prison Act of 1865 at all events, has been 
in the direction of leniency in prison treatment; 
and the results have been satisfactory. To a large 
extent this spirit of leniency may be regarded as 
in itself a reflexion of the improvement in the 
character and conduct of our people, which, again, 
depends largely on the general advance in civiliza- 
tion, together with the spread of education, intellig- 
ence, temperance, and other influences designed to 
elevate the people. Such influences have a much 
larger share in preventing crime than any punitive 
measures can have in repressing it ; nevertheless, 
a penal code of some kina is an unhappy necessity 
for every civilized State. Imprisonment in some 
form, therefore, appears to be the only means at 
our disposal, short of capital punishment, for the 
punishment or restraint of tnose persons whose 
conduct renders them a danger to society. 

2. Foreign penal systems. — A glance at the 

enal systems in other countries — that of our own 

eing reserved for consideration later on — is of 
interest in connexion with the subject. England, 
to her shame, too long neglected the warnings of 
the far-seeing John Howard. The overcrowding 
of her gaols, the indiscriminate herding together of 
criminals of both sexes, and of all ages and varieties, 
and the total neglect of theauthonties to bring any 
religious or moral influences to bear on the unhappy 
inmates, produced an inevitable crop of profligacy, 
moral and physical corruption, wide-spread disease, 
and death. When at last she woke up, and found 
that proper sanitary buildings and separation of 
prisoners were essential to reform, and when 
rentonville Prison was built in 1842, an impetus 
was at once given to sane administration. Bince 
then England has been amongst the foremost of 
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the Rations in the search for some equitable, moral, 
and scientific scheme of prison treatment calcu- 
lated to recojiciie the rights of society with the 
rehabilitation of the criminal so as to enable him 
to return to a law-abiding life. It is, however, to 
the United States that the palm must be given for ; 
progreshilve experiments in this direction. No , 
methods of reform and no social experiments 
appear too costly or troublesome to the mdefatig- 
abie philantliropists of America who take up this 
subject, if only they are reasonably likely to 
reclaim criramals. Starting wdth the root-idea, 
which may be over-sanguine, that no one is abso- 
lutely irreclaimable, they liave established at 
Elmira, and other x>riHoiis, or ‘State Heforma- 
tories,’ a system based on the indeterminate 
sentence j combined with conditional liberation on 
parole when the prisoner gives satisfactory evidence 
of reform. A somewhat strict discipline, with 
drill of a military character ; instruction in skilled 
industries ; moral, religious, and secular education, 
united with various kinds of amusement, are 
expected to alter character, and turn the subjects 
into good citizens. Further, every one is enabled 
to proht pecuniarily by his own work, and is 
expected to demonstrate his fitness for discharge ; 
but he must first find employment. Probation 
officers supervise and help those on parole, and 
misconduct leads to forfeiture of licence. 

From this sketch of the system, which is a type 
of others, it will be seen that Elmira is practically 
a reformatory for adults, who are received up to 
the a^e of thirty. Ail are known as ‘inmates,* 
not prisoners, though they are under sentences of 
from one to a possible twenty years. Considerable 
success is claimed for the Elmira system, but 
statistics are not convincing as to the number of 
reclaimed cases, originally alleged to be SO per 
cent. According to a report of the New York 
Prison Association, wdiicli recently analyzed the 
cases on parole from Elmira, ‘jirobably not over 
70 per cent of men paroled can he classed as 
reformed,* while some other authorities put the 
percentage at 60. ‘Society is best protected,* 
they say, ‘ by the reform of the criminal.’ One 
point emerges, how'ever — the actuality of the 
tneorrigihU, of wdiose too frequent appearance at 
Elmira they make complaint. The tracing and 
following up of the reclaimed is difficult in so vast 
a country, wdth unlimited facility for travel. 

But, if the United States has some of the best 
and most progressive prisons, it has also many of 
the w^orst in Christendom. Pace prejudice against 
the negro, who is held to he either irreclaimaole or 
not worth reclaiming; Labour Laws which, in 
many of the States, either prohibit altogether or 
restrict the sale of prison-made goods, and so 
keep prisoners idle, or employed in unproductive 
work ; constant changes of tlie wardens or governors 
as political parties come and go; public apathy 
and parsimony in regard to prisoners; and a 
general desire to make prisons pay their way — 
these are the conditions which make the state of 
most of the county and city gaols fall very far 
short of modern ideals. The late Secretary of the 
Howard Association, Mr. Edward Grubb, made a 
tour of some of these prisons in 1904, and found 
them very unsatisfactory, and in startling contrast 
to the State Prisons and Reformatories. He says ; 

‘These institutions (county and city gaols), designed for the 
most part for prisoners awaiting trial, and for the serving of 
short sentences by misdemeanants, are, with little exception, 
far from satisfactory, even in the Northern States. The best I 
saw was at boston. At Indianapolis, and at Cleveland and 
Mansfield (Ohio), to say nothing of the South, the gaols were, 
for the most part, far from clean, and the prisoners were shut 
up together, with full opportunitj'’ to corrupt each other. 
Either they had no occupation (at Mansfield they were engaged 
in playim^ at cards), or, if employed (as at the House of Correc* 

* tion at Olevelaud), they were working in a very half-hearted 


' manner.’ He describes the state of the convict camps as teem- 
i ing with abuses — indiscriminate association, negro women * con- 
t stantly having babies,’ ‘terrible cruelties and even murders,’ 

I and bad sanitary conditions (see the pamphlet published by the 
Howard Association). 

Even in the better class prisons, many of the 
privileges extended to prisoners seem to breathe 
a freedom which would probably be unsuitable for 
our class of habitual. Buying and selling, the 
free use of tobacco for smoking and chewing, card- 
playing, cinematograph exhibitions of prize-fights, 
and so on, are too advanced expedients for moral 
improvement to appeal to British sentiment. 

Like everything else in the United States, crime 
is on an immense scale. A country so huge in 
itself, containing such a varied population, black 
and white, and receiving every year hosts of 
immigrants from everywhere, is, in the nature of 
things, a hunting-ground for criminals. Further, 
it has almost as many penal systems as it has 
States, so that it is difiicult to estimate the general 
effect on crime of any special penal measures. The 
Americans themselves, however, are drawing 
public attention to the appalling list of murders 
committed — ^not only to the large proportion that 
go unpunished, but also to the small percentage of 
cases in which the death penalty is inflicted after 
a conviction has been obtained. Tliey are also 
holding an inquiry into their methods of adminis- 
tering the criminal law, which hitherto have been 
so slow and uncertain as to lead to the belief that 
crime is getting out of hand. They seem to be 
already on the way to find out that a firm adminis- 
tration of criminal law is essential to the repression 
of crime. 

The penal systems in force in Continental coun- 
tries difier very widely from one another. Several, 
like Russia, France, and Portugal, adhere to trans- 
portation as a punishment for tlie more serious 
kinds of crime, although Great Britain discarded 
this penalty as costly and ineffective more than 
half a century ago. The principle of cellular con- 
finement on the separate system, which was estab- 
lished by law in England in 1865, finds favour with 
all European nations, as it does with all British 
Colonies, and with progressive Japan; but in 
practice it is by no means universally adopted. 
The magnificent modern prison built by France at 
Fresnes has been desigjsed for separation^ but 
there is considerable scope for association also, 
in order to prevent overcrowding. It may be said 
generally that all the European nations wliich have 
built prisons in recent years have designed them 
with a view to carrying out separation. In Belgium, 
where much public attention has been given to 
prison treatment and the repression of crime, 
cellular confinement has been carried to its utmost 
limits. Prisoners have been kept in solitude com- 
pulsorily for ten years, after which they have been 
offered a modified form of association, which many 
are said to have refused, so that instances are on 
record of over twenty years of this kind of seclusion. 
Of late there has been a revulsion of feeling on 
this question, and the new school of penologists 
are now working for drastic reform. Russia, too, 
carries out the Belgian system in several of her 
I prisons. Austria-Hungary ^vas said to have had 
only 15 per cent of her prisoners under the separate 
system a few years ago, although approving of 
tliat system in theory. Many of the new prisons 
are of a palatial character, but none of them 
surpasses our own in sanitation, and we possess an 
undoubted advantage in having the whole prison 
i system of the country under the single control of 
the State — an advantage which has been found 
vei^ difficult of attainment in the other countries 
of Europe, and practically impossible in America. 

The results of the various systems are very 
difficult to disentangle from the official statistics 
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supplied by each country. For purposes of com- 
parison with our own results it has been found 
impossible to arrive at any definite or valuable 
conclusions. If murders only were reckoned as a 
test of the amount of crime, Great Britain would 
certainly rank high ; but this would give a false 
idea of the extent to which other serious crime 
prevails. Offences against the person are much 
more common in some countries than in others, 
while offences against property form the bulk (as 
in our own country) of the crime in others. There 
is, however, one conclusion which can be drawn 
from the general survey.^ Kecidivism is rampant 
everywhere. In France it has been specially pre- 
valent, and the recrudescence of crime, par ticularly 
amongst the Apaches, or hooligan class of youths, 
wlio commit murderous assaults on police and 
others, is of sinister omen, and has already led to 
a revival of capital punishment. Whether or not 
these phenomena are to be regarded as only tempo- 
rary manifestations of a prevailing state or general 
social unrest, of which we have had recent examples 
in the strike-riots in France, Germany, and Wmes, 
it is certain that a heavy responsibility rests on 
those who preach anarchy. It is well they should 
remember that crime is a much worse social evil 
than discontent, and that they are probably stimu- 
lating the one by encouraging the other. 

3. No universal system of punishment practic- 
able. — Although the study of crime has already 
attained to the doubtful dignity of an ‘ ology,’ and 
learned experts of most of the civilized nations 
have been laying their heads together in congress 
for several years with a view to investigating its 
causes and devising remedies for an evil from 
which they all suffer alike, it cannot be said that 
criminology is yet by any means to be reckoned 
amongst the exact sciences. Human nature with 
its faults and foibles may be the same all the world 
over, but the different phases of criminality, the 
different moral standards, and the different national 
temperaments which characterize various races, all 
tend to modify our pre-con ceived ideas as to the 
possibility of repressing crime, as a general evil 
affecting the world at large, by any remedy, or 
by any set of remedies, whether preventive, re- 
formatory, or punitive in intention, which can be 
held to be of universal application. It is well to 
understand that there is no royal road to the 
solution of complicated problems of this kind. 
We are in the habit, from time to time, of institut- 
ing more or less disparaging comparisons between 
our own methods and those of our neighbours in 
matters of social reform. Introspection of this 
kind is undoubtedly a national characteristic that 
is highly advantageous, tending, as it does, to 
check complacency and stimulate progress; but 
we must not lose sight of the fact that many 
features of the judicial procedure and the peni 
systems in force amongst Continental nations are 
utterly foreign to our ideals, and ill-adapted to 
our use. The well-known practice, for instance, of 
* interrogating ’ accused persons which, in our eyes, 
amounts to heckling of a particularly cruel and 
vindictive type, is so foreign to the basic principle 
of our criminal law, which holds every man 
innocent until his guilt is proved, that we could 
not, if we would, fit so incongruous a practice into 
our scheme of things. In the same way, the life- 
long periods of solitude and seclusion in vogue 
with some Continental nations, by the side of 
which our brief terms of mitigated separate con- 
finement seem nnheroic and contemptible, are so 
repugnant to our national sentiments of justice 
and humanity that we decline even to look at 
them. 

It has been said that every country has the govern- 
ment it deserves. The dictum applies with ecjual 


cogency to its laws, to its administrative machinery, 
and to the penal and disciplinary measures %vhich 
it deems necessary for the guidance and control of 
its citizens. We may assume, in fact, that every 
country knows best the main lines on which its 
subjects can be kept in order ; and it will be found 
that national habits and customs, national senti- 
ment, and national temperament are factors which 
have much more to do with the shaping of penal 
systems and codes of moral discipline for peoples 
than the degree of civilization to which these 
peoples have attained. We find, accordingly, that 
the civilized countries generally differ very widely 
from one another in the matter of criminal law ad- 
ministration, that the range of variation is almost 
as ^eat as that which distinguishes civilized from 
uncivilized methods, and that each country seem- 
ingly adopts the practice which to a large extent 
may be said to reflect the genius and character of 
its people, just as it selects the guillotine, the 
electrocution chair, or the rope for the infliction of 
the death penalty. It is probably for these reasons 
that International Prison Congresses do not waste 
their time and energies in the fruitless search for 
an ideal and universal penal system ; but seek 
rather to improve existing systems, or to discover 
some general principles, or some details in workiug, 
that may be adapted to those which are already in 
force, and which are presumably suited, in tlieir 
main outlines at all events, to the countries in 
which they have had their origin and development 
— all due weight being given, on the other hand, 
to the consideration that indigenous plants do not 
always thrive in foreign soil. 

It would appear, then, that very little is to be 
gained by comparing or contrasting one penal 
system with another when they are not really 
parallel, and much less by trying to glorify one at 
the expense of another. We may feel convinced 
that our own system, which has been evolved from 
our experience by steps so deliberate that they 
never can be said to approach rashness, is fairly 
adapted to our present-day requirements ; but it 
is very doubtful whether it woiud meet the wants 
of diferent states of society in other countries, or 
even in our own under the social conditions that 
prevailed half a century ago. The criminals of 
that period would undoubtedly have been attracted, 
rather than repelled, by the comparative amenities 
of life in a modern prison. Hosts of them would 
have taken a long-wished-for rest in so comfortable 
a retreat, seeking compensation, in a restoration 
of their health and energies, for any inconvenience 
or boredom they might have had to put up with 
while undergoing moral repairs. It must seem 
strange to those who are unfamiliar with our 
BritiSi moods of self-depreciation and pessimism 
that the very confident theorists who are never 
tired of reminding us that we are on an entirely 
wrong track, and that our system is a fiasco, should 
practically all be found in our own camp. Out- 
siders take by no means so disparaging a view. 
Eecognizing, as they do, the enormous reduction 
that has taken place in recent years in our number 
of criminals, they look somewhat askance at the 
rhetorical explanation, which is frequently resorted 
to in similar cases, that improvement has come * in 
spite of the system * ; they regard the system, as a 
matter of fact, with a much more favouring eye. 
Furthei*, it is a matter of some significance that, 
after due allowance has been made for the ejSects 
of family tradition, our progressive and up-to-date 
younger brothers in Australia, who are neither 
visionaries nor dreamers of dreams, follow very 
closely our procedure and practice. The fashion- 
able outcry against modern penal treatment is 
really traceable to the fluent pens and forensic 
accomplishments of ex-criminals, who by their 
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ess parte allegations seem to have oaptuied the 

greater part of tlie press and a considerable portion 
of the general public. 

In Crime and Criminals (1910) the present writer 
made an ellbrt to stem the tide of delusion and 
misrepresentation on the subject, but it still ad- 
vances. The basis of this pessimistic ontcry is a 
complete fallacy. Prison treatment, we are told, 
is a failure because ‘ it neither deters nor reforms 
the habitual criminal.’ But all the authorities are 
agreed that the distinguishing characteristic of 
the habitual criminal is that he actually prefers 
his vocation to the humdrum alternative of a 
steady and active working life. The writer’s own 
intimate and first-hand acquaintance with the 
living type enables him emphatically to confirm this 
discouraging conclusion. Whetiier the habitual 
criminal’s vicious propensities are innate or ac- 
quired, it is certain that his habits, when he 
reaches maturity as we find him in prison, are 
practically ineradicable. The spirit of the road 
seems to be in him, and his predatoiy instincts 
have already developed into fixed habits, so that 
he is, to all intents and purposes, a hopeless 
incorrigible. Here lies the difficulty. No system 
yet invented can fairjy be expected to alter a 
person of this type. To correct the incorrigible 
appears to be a feat analogous, both in sound and 
sense, to squaring the circle. We are not, how- 
ever, without some means for dealing with him. 
If methods of cure are not feasible, prevention and 
restraint are still open to us. The Borstal' system 
of treatment for the incipient habitual, and pre- 
ventive dMention for the veteran, typify these two 
modem prison expedients respectively. For the 
present, however, the writer is more concerned 
to point out the fallacious reasoning on which the 
theory of failure is based. No notice whatever 
is taken of the important fact that the number of 
habitual criminals at present in business has been 
brought within such manageable proportions that 
it may quite reasonably be said that we have them 
in a ring fence. The same set pass in and out of 
pison with apparently unvaiying regularity, and, 
for the most part, for the same kinds of oSences. 
Specialization in crime, indeed, has become so 
marked in our time that the police authorities of 
Scotland Yard claim that they can, in most 
instances, tell, from the manner in which a clever 
burglary or robbery has been planned, the name 
of the expert who committed it. One might fairly 
expect that the reduction of a standing convict 
population of 10,000 persons in 1880 to 30(W persons 
in 1910 would be considered a respectable achieve- 
ment under any system, and would give rise to 
some doubt, if not disbelief, in the minds of think- 
ing people, as to the truth of the failure theory. 
The current of general opinion, however, if we are 
to judge from the press, sets in quite the opposite 
direction; and we are led to believe that we 
are going from bad to worse because habituals 
and incorrigibles, although they decrease steadily 
enough in numbers, decline to amend their ways, 
or to vanish en masse into the obscurity of some 
honest calling. It is well we should cherish no 
illusions on this subject. Our repressive measures 
pand ill constant need of tightening up for tliis 
intractable class of criminal, and our reformatory 
methods in like manner need constant widening in 
scope, if we are to arrive at better results ; but no 
conceivable combination of them will ever succeed 
in totally eliminating those obnoxious persons from 
the community. In regard to the system itself, it 
is not claimed that the mere absence of failure 
denotes the presence of perfection. It is quite 
conceivable, and perhaps even probable, that more 
good might be accomplished in other countries by 
a different set of principles and machinery ; but it 


is claimed that our own system has produced fair 
practical results, and that it is better suited to our 
national requirements than any exotic system with 
which we are acquainted. 

4. Theories of punishment— But, if public 
opinion is unsound in regard to the treatment of 
the criminal, public sentiment is maudlin and 
unhealthy on the theory of punishment. A general 
tendency to minimize almost to vanishing point 
individual and personal responsibility, and to set 
up in its stead the fantastic substitute of a col- 
lective and huge unlimited liability company, 
comprising the whole body politic, is a pernicious 
feature of our time. Surely a more demoralizing 
doctrine, destitute alike of the sanction of religion, 
morality, law, and common sense, has never been 
promulgated for the edification and guidance of a 
free and self-respecting people. Those who aspire 
to regenerate society by tnis egregious piece of 
social philosophy are hugging a very vain cielusion. 
It abolishes at a stroke the exercise of free will, 
without which society could not hold together, and 
it is g[mte outside the realm of logic. ^ If any sane 
individual in the community be permitted, even in 
the name of philosophy, to divest himself of his 
social and moral responsibility by the simple pro- 
cess of becoming a criminal, it is obviously open to 
any, or all, of the other individuals of whom society 
is composed to claim a similar privilege. A premium 
is thereby placed on evil-doing, and every man is 
tempted to become a law unto himself. The practi- 
cal result of such a relaxation of our mor^ code 
would undoubtedly be that the maintenance of 
social order would be rendered difficult, if not impos- 
sible ; we should find ourselves retracing our steps 
in the direction of barbarism ; and, incidentally, we 
should find the world a distinctly unpleasant place 
to live in. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that the theory 
of personalresponslbility is to be applied ruthlessly 
to those who are, from mental deficiency, actually 
incapable of fully appreciating the significance 
of their ofiences, and who are, to this extent, not 
answerable for unsocial conduct. It should be the 
aim of any humane system to apply disciplinary 
methods very sparingly, if at all, to this unhappy 
class, "who at present amount to 3 or 4 per cent of 
onr prison population. Hitherto these hapless 
oJSenders — ‘ weak-minded, but not insane,’ in the 
language of the Courts — have been a source of 
much anxiety to the magistrates who have had to 
deal with them, as well as to prison authorities 
who are constantly receiving them on short and 
useless sentences. In prison they have been treated 
under a very modified form of discipline, and efforts 
have been made to improve their conduct and con- 
dition. Medical protection has shielded them from 
actual physical detriment, but the atmosphere of a 
penal institution is by no means conducive to their 
moral improvement, nor is it one in which they 
should be compelled to live even for short periods. 
The Boyal Commission on the Care and Control of 
the Feeble-Minded has fully recognized this weak 
spot, and legislation is now urgently needed to 
carry out their recommendations. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that the 
principle of vicarious responsibility, if applied in 
practice, would not tend to the repression of crime. 
Nevertheless, it is vehemently insisted on at street 
corners, in the pulpit, and in the press, while the 
dramatic possibilities of impulsive criminality and 
temporary irresponsibility are exploited in sensa- 
tional drama. Many good and benevolently- 
minded people seem to get periodically conscience- 
stricken on behalf of the criminal as a victim of 
circumstances. Not only are they willing to bear 
the burden of their own small vices, but also, in 
their emotional fervour, to take up his larger ones. 
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and condone his crimes, however heinous. They 
almost apologize to him for his existence as being a 
victim of heredity, and palliate his misdeeds on the 
grounds of his bringing up, so that every vulgar 
felon comes to think he is in reality a very ill-used 
person. Criminals are consequently quite ready 
to adopt the extenuations and excuses which are 
urged in their behalf, not only by their legal advo- 
cates, but also by theorists in criminology. In the 
writer's recollection, twenty or thirty years ago, 
* poverty ' and ‘ drink ’ were the two main causes 
given by prisoners for their downfall j but now 
these pleas have gone out of fashion, in favour of 
unemployment, parental neglect, slum-life, and 
financial embarrassment. That such social evils 
exist to a deplorable extent at present — although 
twenty years ago they were much worse and much 
more common— no candid inquirer can deny ; but 
that they have had any material influence on the 
manufacture of the professional criminal who 
selects his own calling, or, as he himself might 
put it, ‘ chooses his own pitch,’ is a very doubtful 
proposition. A prolonged study of the actual 
living specimen has M the writer to the con- 
clusion that the professional criminal is possessed 
of qualities which would enable him to emerge 
with ease and credit from any, or all, of these 
alleged social disadvantages, if only he had the 
will to make the attempt. The inexperienced, 
occasional oflender is much more handicapped by 
those conditions, and he is not generally ^ted 
with the staying or enterprising characteristics of 
the old hand. It is much more probable that the 
genesis and development of the latter type are 
traceable to a gambling spirit which characterizes 
his class. In his spells of freedom the race-course 
is the special scene of his recreation. Familiarity 
with risks breeds contempt, and he gambles witn 
liberty much more light-heartedly than others do 
with stocks and shares. But the cure of social 
evils which are so wide-spread is of necessity a 
very slow process. Their total extinction, if such 
a thing were possible, would img[uestionably tend 
to the prevention of much crime and human 
suffering; but there would still be left a sub- 
stantial residue of crime unconnected with these 
social evils, and society would be compelled to 
protect itself from this by the infliction of some 
land of punishment. Even in the ideal Socialist 
community of the future, when it gets into work- 
ing order, this problem is not unlikely to crop up, 
and compel attention ; but meantime what are we 
to do with the persistent oflender ? 

Another strange theory which is promulgated hy 
the apologists of the criminal, and which bears on 
the ethics of punishment, has a somewhat captivat- 
ing eftect on short-sighted reformers. There is, 
we are told, something immoral, or unfair, or at 
least pusillanimous, in inflicting punishment on a 

f uilty person in order to deter others from crime. 
Ixcept on the grounds that the guilty person is 
uniriied with excessive severity, or beyond his 
eserts, this specious theory cannot be sustained. 
If we beg this part of the question, as is generally 
done for the purposes of the argument, the immoral 
and unjustifiable nature of the proceeding is clear 
enough. Otherwise the practice is both rational 
and equitable. The actual criminal suffers no 
wrongy the strictly non-criminal person is totally 
unaftected, while the person with dormant criminal 
proclivities, who is tottering on the verge of 
criminality, is provided with a strong and valuable 
incentive to virtue. * Encouraging the others ’ 
cannot he considered an immoral expedient in 
dealing with crime. The deterrent principle, which 
has always been recognized by law, is in reality a 
double-edged weapon of the highest value. Its 
effect on the actual offender may be, and often is. 


absolutely negative j but on otiners its force ia 
incalculable, and invariably many times greater 
' and more far-rea(5hing than on the individual. 
This fact is too often ignored hy those who criti- 
cize and imder-rate the deterrent effects of penal 
ineasures and systems which do not absolutely 
disclose superflci*ally the indirect effects which they 
really produce. Statistics show clearly enough 
that our penal system deters occasional and first 
offenders, though it has very little deterrent effect 
on habituals. Present-day conditions of imprison- 
ment are not real ptmishment to this latter class at 
all, but merely a form of restraint which removes 
them from temptation for the time being. The 
most recent device, therefore, which has been 
adopted for dealing with them in the Prevention 
of Crime Act of 1908 — that is to say, preventive 
detention for long periods— is really a measure of 
inhibition and restraint, adopted primarily in the 
interests of society, although the extension of time 
that will be at the disposal of the authorities for 
effecting moral improvement in the prisoners them- 
selves is also expected to yield more encouraging 
results. In regard to the principle of determent, 
the only profitable use to which the habitual can 
be put, until he renders himself more amenable to 
reforniatorjr influence, would appear to be to make 
him a warning to other people for whom prison has 
more terrors. This, after all, is a trifling repara- 
tion for him to make to a community on which he 
persistently preys for a living, whether he be in or 
out of prison. 

But these various doctrines which tend to the 
extenuation, or, it might he said not unfairly, to 
the encouragement, of crime are quite overshadowed 
by the much wider and more comprehensive one 
that we have no right to punish, and no moral 
justification for punishing, our fellow-creatures at 
ail. Count Tolstoi was the leading exponent in 
recent years of this impossible creed, and he 
gained many disciples, who have been attracted, 
apparently, by the magnetism of his genius. In 
ms novel Jlesnrrection he makes his hero Nehludof, 
who is really a replica of himself and his own 
theories, ask the question, * By what right do some 
eople punish others ? Why, and by what right, 
0 some people lock up, torment, exile, flog, and 
kill others, while they are themselves just like 
those “whom they torment, flog, and kill?’ It is 
obvions to plain people that the latter part of this 
question embodies the underlying fallacy of the 
whole theory. The greater part of society is law- 
abiding, or at all events non-criminal in conduct. 
If an individual member is permitted to torment, 
flog, or kill another individual member with im- 
punity, why should society collectively be denied 
the same right? Every State or community has 
an inherent moral right to make laws and regula- 
tions for the maintenance of social order. If social 
laws are merely optional in character, and no 
penalties are attached to their violation, they cease 
to have any force outside Utopia, so that every 
man’s hand is against his neighbour. The mind of 
this gifted philosopher in his latter years seems to 
reflect the state of chaos and anarchy to which his 
teaching led him, so that at the last he was utterly 
weary of the world and its j>roblems. Theories 
denying the right of society to punish, which have 
no foundation whatever m the Moral Law (on 
which the regulations of all civilized States ulti- 
mately rest), have no more than an academic 
interest for practical rulers. However suitable 
they may be for the land of dreams in which 
Tolstoi’s spirit seemed to dwell, they are quite 
unfit for a practical world, in which a mere touch 
of the actual suffices to shatter them to pieces. 

It may be regarded, then, as axiomatic that 
punishment in some form is essential for the cor- 
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rectiion of persons wlio inflict wrong on society ; 
that the right to I'mnisli is in no sense immoral ; 
and that every system of correction should have in 
it a penal element. It is true that these principles 
are slreimoasly lienied hy theorists who hold that 
prison treatment should ho purely reformatopr ; 
but no one pretends to have devised a working 
scheme for carrying out tliis beneficent intention 
with full-grown criminals. All prison treatment 
must be, in the nature of things, to some extent 
penal, since it deprives persons of their liberty. 
Even Elmira imposes this restraint. To a large 
number of criminals, moreover, deprivation of 
drink is penal, while others find regular work a 
kind of pnnishment. It cannot be contemplated 
that the ideal prison is to abolish these restrictions 
on liberty under any coming regime. It is already 
on record that a prison without work existed some 
years ago under a local authority, and the results 
were found to be neither reformatory nor deter- 
rent. It came to be known as a * Reading-Beading- i 
Reading Gaol,’ and one prisoner ex^ained his 
return to it by saying he had come back to finish 
liis book. Many sanguine persons are too ready 
to assume in this connexion that a kind of * Free- 
Library ’ treatment, combined with musical enter- 
tainments, will alter the nature and habits of even 
hardened criminals ; bub those who live outside 
doctrinaire circles know that much deeper moral 
and spiritual influences are needed for those who 
persistently covet and desire other men’s goods. 
At the present time it is the fashion to decry, or 
to ignore, much of the silent work of prison 
chamains. This work is very often carried on 
under the most disheartening of conditions, espe- 
cially amongst the habituals. The writer knows, 
however, that prisoners themselves, who show any 
wish to do better, get an enormous amount of 
encouragement, guidance, and help from the chap- 
lain ; and that they appreciate the unadvertised 
work of his department much more highly than do 
the general public, or those who write on prison 
reform. 

5. Penalties a necessity. — ^Although reformatory 
treatment is an essential element of every good 
prison system, it is nevertheless Jacking in two im- 
portant respects. It is inapplicable in practice to 
the prisoners with very short sentences, who con- 
stitute the bulk of the whole prison population ; 
and it embodies none of that deterrent jirinciple 
which is necessary not only for the repression, but 
also for the prevention^ 01 crime. It is obvious, 
therefore, that pains^ and penalties of some kind 
must be resorted to in order to check or restrain 
habits of crime; and it is very important that 
these penalties should bear some proper and ade- 
quate relation to the nature of the oifence, the 
character of the offender, and the general sense of 
public justice between injurer and injured. No 
longer is it necessary to brand, or mutilate, or in- 
flict permanent injury on those whom it is our 
interest to cure. Society has, however, the right 
to seek redress (not revenge) at the hands of wrong- 
doers, and it is compelled to take this course if it 
would prevent the substitution of private venge- 
ance for public justice. Now, the only medium 
through which this redress can be exacted at present 
is the purse or the person of the offender, so that 
in the last resort we are driven either to the in- 
fliction of capital punishment or to some form of 
imprisonment. The offender, in fact, is confronted 
with the footpad’s usual alternative, ‘ Your money 
or your life,’ or at least a part of it. If any one 
coiiid invent a less objectionable form of punish- 
ment which would restrain the criminal, and at 
the same time reform Jiim, and deter him and 
others from the committing of crime, he would 
merit public gi*atitude, and lay our penal code less 


I open to even a suspicion of inhumanity. But, as 
this is merely a visionary possibility, we can only 
look meantime for such a mitigation of the con- 
ditions iHider which these two measures are ordered, 
or carried out, as will meet with the approval of a 
humane and just public. Much has already been 
done in this direction. Capital punishment is now 
practically reserved for the worst cases of wilful 
murder, though it is still on the code for a few 
other offences, such as treason, setting fire to public 
arsenals, etc. 

6. Capital punishment. — Without entering into 
the merits or demerits of capital punishment, we 
shall note some facts in connexion with the subject 
which tend to justify us in the use of it. A return 
laid before the House of Commons in 1907 shows 
that most of the chief European States, and most 
of the States in America, retain the death penalty 
in their codes, though mai^ of them use it spar- 
ingly. Baron GaroMo, the rresident of the Appeal 
Court at Naples, in his book on Criminology (see 
Lit. at end of art.) tells us that in Italy, where, 
since 1876, there have been no executions except 
under military law, homicides average 3814 a 
year, compared with about 300 in England, He 
notes similar results in Belgium and Prussia, where 
few executions take place. In Switzerland, when 
the death penalty was abolished, murders increased 
76 per cent in five years, so that several Cantons 
re-introduced the penalty. In France, in 1824, 
juries were allowed by law to add ‘extenuating 
circumstances* to their verdicts, with the result 
that the annual average of executions fell to 1 *8 in 
1901-1905. Homicide was meantime increasing, 
but in 1906 Government brought in a Bill for 
abolition. Soon after a brutal murder occurred — 
‘Faffaire Soleilland*— and public feeling was so 
stirred that the Bill was dropped ; so that, instead 
of the death penalty being abolished, it became 
much more common. In America, Mr, Hugh C. 
Weir tells us (in The World To~t)ay^ in regard 
to a recent census of American crime) that ‘in 
only 1*3 per cent of our homicides do we secure 
a conviction.’ Further, he states that Chicago 
averages 118 murders a year. London, which has 
four times the population of Chicago, has only 20. 

' It is notorious that the death penalty is seldom 
carried out in the United States by law, though 
lynching is often practised mercilessly. Since 
1868, abolition has been discussed eight times in the 
House of Commons, and negatived on each occasion 
by large majorities. Several committees and com- 
missions have decided in the same sense. The 
opinion of the Scottish Judges at one of the In- 
quiries was ; 

* It would not be for the interests of humanity that the well- 
conducted and useful members of the community should be 
more exposed to deprivation of life by murder in order that the 
lives of the murderers may be saved.’ 

A French Professor of Law put the same idea pithily, when he 
said that if abolition were sanctioned it should be announced 
that— * henceforth the law in France will guarantee the lives of 
none but murderers.’ 

An incidental justification of the death penalty 
would seem to be that, under it, the newspaper 
hero of a sensational crime passes quickly into 
oblivion ; whereas, if he is left in prison, his’ career 
furnishes endless opportunities for the dissemina- 
tion of unauthentic, unwholesome, and demoraliz- 
ing gossip in the press, which makes a direct 
appeal to the perverse imitative faculty of other 
criminals. Lastly, it is the opinion of Lacassagne, 
and many other observers, that the English stat- 
istics of crime are probably the most satisfactory 
in Europe. 

With a view to securing a fair trial, and to 
preventing mistakes in capital cases, both law and 
custom in England provide elaborate safeguards. 
An accused person., after having the charge against 
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Mm investigated successively by coroner, magis- 
trate, and Grand Jury, is tried by Judge and Jury, 
when he has the option of giving evidence in his 
own behalf. After conviction he can take his case 
to the Court of Criminal Appeal. If unsuccessful 
there, he can lay before the Home Secretary, either 
in petition or through his legal advisers, any 
additional evidence that may not have been forth- 
coming at his trial. Every scrap of evidence in his 
favour is most carefully examined, and, if there 
is the slightest suspicion of any mental deficiency, 
medical experts in criminal lunacy examine him, 
and report to the Secretary of State before a final 
decision is made to carry out the sentence of the 
law. ' ■ 

7 . Pena! servitude. — Criminal offenders, other 
than those who pay the penalty of death, are 
sentenced in this country either to ^ penal servi- 
tude,’ which is mainly served in convict prisons, 
the sentences ranging from three years to life ; or 
to ‘imprisonment,’ which is carried out in local 
prisons only, the sentences ranging from three days 
to two years. Death sentences are carried out 
at local prisons. Convicts — that is to say, those 
sentenced to penal servitude — ^generally undergo 
the first part of their sentences m local prisons in 
separate confinement : the remainder is served in 
a convict prison, where they work in association^ 
for the most part out of doors, though some work 
in shops. The length of the period of separation 
varies at present from three months to one, accord- 
ing to the antecedents of the convict. This part 
of the sentence is most criticized by reformers, as 
being inhumane and likely to lead to mental 
troubles, morbid introspection, irritation, and mis- 
conduct. As a matter of fact, results do not bear 
out this a priori reasoning, nor is the treatment as 
severe as is commonly supposed. The Stage is 
responsible for a good deal of misconception on the 
subject. Although ‘ separate ’ confinement is, for 
controversial purposes, called ‘solitary,’ the two 
are quite different. Solitary, or, as it is called 
legally, ‘close confinement,’ is never resorted to 
except as a punishment for offences committed in 
prison, and it is ordered solely by the Governor 
or superior authority. Under separate confinement 
a man works in his cell for the greater part of the 
day, bub he gets many reliefs. He is allowed at 
least one hour’s exercise daily, attendance at one 
chapel service on week days, and generally two on 
Sundays ; he is also unlocked for various sanitary 
services, and sometimes for school ; and he is fre- 
quently visited during the day by officials — gover- 
nor, chief warder, officers serving him with work, 
meals, etc. Further, he is under careful medical 
supervision with a view to preventing mental or 
physical injury. The period of separate confine- 
ment, nevertheless, is one of the vexed questions 
of prison treatment at present. Its effect is penal, 
in so far as the average convict dislikes it ; on the 
other hand, it does not seem to he without advant- 
ages in the direction of reformation of character 
for those who wish to profit by them. Introspec- 
tion is not necessarily all morbid, and a period of 
seclusion gives time for reflexion and for a kind 
of moral readjustment, while it affords many 
opportunities to the chaplain for influencing the 
mind of the prisoner, away' from the distractions 
of association with fellow-prisoners who too often 
urge him in wrong directions. 

When this part of his sentence is over, a convict 
is drafted to a convict prison, where he works on 
the land— at reclaiming, tilling, gardening, quarry- 
ing, etc. ; or at building, with allied industries ; 
or in shojDS— at tailoring, shoemaking, carpenter- 
ing, printing, hook-binding, moulding, fitting, or 
other useful employments. He sleeps and takes 
his meals in a separate cell, which is well warmed, 


lighted, and ventilated. He is warmly clad, and 
has a very good and ample plain diet, without any 
canteen privileges. His working hours are mm‘\i 
shorter than those of outside labourers, and tlie 
vrork, whicii is Jiot hiborioiis, is very carefully 
gradixated to his physical capacity, while at tlie same 
time it is chosen, as far as possible, with a view to 
utilize any skill he may have, so as to fit him for 
honest employment on discliarge. His education, 
both religions and secular, is carried on by the 
chaplains and sclmolinasters, and he lias an ex- 
cellent supply of instructive and interesting books 
to read. By way of stimulating self-help, he is 
made to* pass through successive grades or classes, 
by earning marks for industry and good conduct. 
Each step gained entitles him to additional prison 
privileges, as well as to a considerable money 
gratuity on discharge, and to a remission of sentence 
up to one fourth for men and one tliird for women. 
On release, he can avail himself of the help of a 
Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society to get work. 
He is, of course, kept under close supervision and 
strict discipline ; hut no bullying is allowed. Con- 
versation is prohibited except as a special privilege 
at stated times for exemplary conduct ; but under 
the conditions of associated ont-door labour a good 
deal of talking is earned on, which, though not 
recognized, is inevitable. Misconduct of any kind 
renders him liable to forfeiture of the privileges 
which he may have already gained. 

From this necessarily brief sketch it will be seen 
that the scheme is undoubtedly punitive in effect, 
but is also reformatory in intention. Strict 
discipline conduces to self-control, steady and 
regular employment to the ivork-habit, the system 
of progressive privileges to industry, good conduct, 
and self-help; while the moral and educational 
training tends to strengthen character; and the 
whole scheme is designed to fit the prisoner for 
earning an honest living on his release. 

The latest device of our penal system for dealing 
with the habitual criminal is preventive detention. 
The Prevention of Crime Act (1908) gives power 
to declare a man who has been leading a persist- 
ently criminal life to he an ‘habitual criminal.’ 
Such a person is to be sent in the first instance to 
enal servitude for not less than three years, and 
e may be kept for a further period of not less than 
five, or more tnan ten, years in a state of preventive 
detention by order of the Court, A special place 
of detention is to be provided, in which more in- 
dulgences and privileges can he granted than in a 
convict prison, so as to make the general conditions 
of life less onerous, and to foster liabits of industry 
and self-control in the inmates, and fit them for 
conditional licence. This new plan for dealing 
with recidivism is, in fact, a modification of the 
indeterminate sentence. So much attention has 
been given in vain to the reclamation of the pro- 
fessional criminal that the step is taken mainly 
for the protection of society, though hopes are 
entertained that he, too, may benefit under the 
new conditions, with more time available for effect- 
ing cures. Preventive detention does not come 
actually into force till 1911, but responsible authori- 
ties expect good results from it, since they have 
advocated for years some means of imposing a more 
permanent kind of restraint on this intractable 
class of offender. In the United States the indeter- 
minate sentence and the release on parole are 
worked on such liberal lines that many thoughtful 
Americans say serious crime is trifled with, under 
the guise of reclamation ; while our Legislature 
hesitates to entrust the liberty of the subject, even 
though he he a confirmed criminal, to the discretion 
of prison authorities, who might keep him for life, 
Mr. Grubb tells us that the average term of actual 
detention at Elmira is about one and a half years. 
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It certainly aeems strange to us that a dangerous 
burglar, or a coiner, or even a murderer of 30 
yefirs of age should be set free, cured in so short a 
time, wheii we require a year, or two years, to cure 
Borstal youths of 16 to 21 years of age under a 
system very similar to that of Elmira. If such 
things can be done in America, we must either have 
much to learn from them, or their reputed success 
must be doubtful, or the subject must be a very 
dilierent one from the British specimen. Un- 
fortunately, the statistics on the question are not 
capable of verification, although undoubtedly good 
results are obtained in many cases. Meantime we 
adopt such parts of the American system as seem 
suited to our national requirements. 

8. Imprisonment — In regard to punishment by 
^ imprisonment,’ as distinguished from penal servi- 
tude, local prisoners now enjoy many more advant- 
ages in the matter of associated labour than they 
did when the * separate ’ system was established by 
law in 1865. Associated work in shops or working 
parties, under strict supervision, is now carried out 
at all local prisons, out out-door employment, 
except in the grounds, or at officers’ quarters, is 
limited, as the situation of the prisons in or 
near large towns does not give much scope for 
actual laWir on the land. The term of separate ! 
confinement for local prisoners, which baa been 
fixed at three months by the Prison Act of 1865, 
was limited by the Act of 1877 to one month, and 
is now commonly reduced to a still shorter period. 
Very large numbers of local prisoners are unskilled 
workers, and are under such short sentences that 
cell employment of some kind is necessary, unless 
they are to he kept in idleness, which is utterly 
demoralisang. The last Eeport of the Prison 
Commissioners ^ows that 61 per cent of males 
and 62 per cent of females were sentenced to two 
weeks or less ; 93 per cent of males and 97 per cent 
of females to three months or loss ; and only 5*62 
per cent of males and 1*91 per cent of females to 
six months and over. For prisoners with short 
sentences the efiect of imprisonment is probably 
penal and deterrent rather than reformatory, since 
little in the way of training can be accomplished 
in short periods. The low diet of the short sentence 
has a like effect, the object being to make the 
lesson for a petty or occasional offender short and 
sharp, so that he may not come hack. A spell of 
brief seclusion for this class is surely a salutary 
provision. !]^al prisoners are housed in comfort- 
able and sanitary cells of 700 to 900 cubic feet, kept 
at a proper temperature, and well lighted and 
ventilated. Daily exercise and chapel service 
relieve the monotony of the cells. Diet, which is 
not on so liberal a scale as that of convicts, is 
graduated according to length of sentence, and 
IS carefully adjusted to the physical requirements 
of the prisoners, while medical officers have a 
free hand in ordering extra food in special cases. 
Like the convict, the local prisoner works his way 
through the stages of a pro^essive system, earning 
privileges for industry and good conduct, and for- | 
feiting any he may have alrea^ obtained if he 
is idle or breaks the rules. He can also earn 
remission of a part of his sentence if it is more than 
a month; hut this, too, is liable to forfeiture. 
Secular instruction is given him under the direc- 
tion of the chaplains ; and religious ministration 
is provided for by them and by the clergy of the 
different denominations to which the prisoners 
belong. All these regulations are subject, in their 
working, to medical safeguards and restrictions ; 
and they are carried out generally on liberal lines, 
so as not to cause individual hardship. There is 
a gradual relaxation of conditions for the well- 
conducted as their sentences proceed. Those con- 
vfcts who reach the Long Sentence Division at Hie I 


end of ten years are allowed to purchase out of 
their gratuity some approved articles of extra diet, 
but not alcohol or tobacco. 

9. Borstal treatment.— -The tendency of recent 
legislation has been towards a lenient treatment, 
especially of the young and of first offenders. The 
Probation of Offenders Act gives power to the 
Courts to release the latter, and order them to 
come up for judgment if called upon. The Chil- 
dren Act prohibits all children under 14, and prac- 
tically all young persons under 16, from being sent 
to prison at all ; and the Prevention of Crime Act 
establishes a new form of sentence and a new type 
of Institution for offenders between the ages oi 16 
and 21. The sentence is detention under penal 
discipline in a Borstal Institution for not less than 
one and not more than three years. This is in- 
tended for those whom, by reason of criminal 
habit or tendency, it is expedient to detain for 
long periods under such instruction and discipline 
as appear most conducive to reformation and the 
repression of crime. The treatment adopted in 
these Borstal Institutions closely resembles that 
of Elmira, already described. It is based on a 
well-devised scheme of moral, mental, and j)hysical 
training, combined with specific instruction in some 
trade or skilled indnstry designed to fit the inmates 
for honest living. Eewards are given for industry 
and good conduct ; penalties are inflicted chiefly 
by forfeiture of privileges; conditional licence its 
extended to those who are deserving ; and work is 
also found for them on discharge ; while an After- 
Care Association of benevolent workers supervises 
them, and gives not only encouragement, but moral 
and material help, so as to enable them to lead 
useful lives. Over 500 youtlis are now under 
training; and the land, buildings, and training- 
ship of Feltham Industrial School have been pur- 
chased from the London County Council for their 
accommodation. ^ A scheme on similar lines has 
also been established for girls; also a modified 
Borstal treatment for youths iu prison whose sen- 
tences are too short to let them have a full course. 
Splendid results have already been obtained, and 
still better are exj^cted when the Institutions be- 
come firmly established. 

10. Habituals and vagrants, — From the outline 
given of our penal system, as bearing on the general 
subject of crime and its punishment, candid readers 
will see that it is not unjust or unmerciful, and that 
it does not sacrifice the interests of the criminal to 
those of the community. The general principles on 
which it is based would seem to be that it should 
he penal without being vindictive, reformatory 
without being demoralizing, and deterrent with- 
out being inhumane. Administrators who keep a 
watchful eye on statistics are quite alive to its 
weak points, in so far as it fails to reform or deter 
certain classes of prisoners. It is notorious that it 
does not reform individual professional criminals, 
who come hack time after time to prison, though 
it reduces the numbers of this class very consider- 
ably by cutting off the recruits. It is idle to expect 
that they will ever be totally eliminated ; hut it is 
highly probable that the new remedy of preventive 
detention will considerably limit their depreda- 
tions, and deter many from entering their ranks. 
The system, again, seems to be ineffective with 
vagrants, who have been increasing lately at the 
rate of 4000 a year. Prison life sits lightly on an 
idle class, and measures of indulgence in the nature 
of physical comfort, dictated by an exaggerated 
sentimentality, are not likely to check idle habits. 
Unfortunately, much of our social teaching at 
present tends to encourage this evil. * To labour 
truly to get one’s own living’ has become for many 
persons a very disagreeable obligation ; and State 
Aid, whjch is a popular panacea for social evils, is 
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too often invoked where energy and self-reliance 
would be the more manly remedy ; while Society 
is too often called upon to saddle itself with the 
vices and follies of individuals. To a large extent 
these doctrines would seem to be responsible for an 
idle spirit in our lower ranks. According to the 
last official returns, no fewer than 33,766 persons 
found their way to prison in 1910 for offences 
against the Vagrancy Acts. When it is borne in 
mind that several more thousands of this idle class 
are in workhouses and at large, it will be obvious 
that the question of dealing with them is becoming 
very urgent. No economic remedy for mere un- 
employment will meet their case, since the work- 
habit in practically all of them has been lost. A 
Committee appointed in 1905 to investigate the 
subject made recommendations that such persons 
should he dealt with otherwise than under the 
Vagrancy Acts — that they should be treated, not 
as criminals, but as persons requiring detention on 
account of their mode of life. The object aimed 
at is to train and compel them to do some kind 
of work, so as to aid the solution of the problem 
which they themselves present. Legislation is now 
urgently wanted to carry these recommendations 
into effect. 

XI, General results of our penal system. — ^Recent 
enactments in reference to inebriates, first offend- 
ers, habitnals, and youthful delinquents, together 
with the recommendations of committees for fur- 
ther legislation for weak-minded prisoners and 
vagrants, suffice to show that our penal system 
has by no means reached perfection or finality. 
But how far has it served its purpose in the re- 
pression of crime ? Some general considerations 
have to be taken into account in deciding this 
question. We have no trustworthy data for esti- 
mating with any approach to accuracy the sum 
total of crime committed in the country. Unde- 
tected and unproved crime still flourishes, and we 
can jndge the proportion it bears to detected crime 
only by general indications. We know, however, 
that our methods of detection and identification of 
criminals have improved, so that it is at least prob- 
able that less crime goes undetected now than in 
former years. Further, we know that life and 
property are as secure with us as elsewhere, and 
that respect for human life is certainly greater in 
this country than in most civilized countries. But, 
although we can base no conclusions on figures 
representing the total criminality of our popula- 
tion, we have, in the daily average population of 
our prisons, a statistical basis for estimating com- 
parative progress or retrogression. The figures are 
simple ; they have been arranged on the same lines 
since the local prisons Avere handed over to the 
State in 1878 ,* and they include all proved crime 
of the country, both minor and grave. If, then, Ave 
coii^are the daily average population of the prisons 
of England and Wales in 1880 with that in 1910, 
we get the folloAving results ; 

[England and Wales.] 


Daily Average Population. ^ 

Population 

j of 

Convicts. Local Prisoners. Country. 


1910 . . 3,189 18,621 36,766,615 

The outstanding feature of these statistics is the 
very conspicuous decrease in serious crime indi- 
cated by the fall in the convict population, in the 
proportion of ten to three, during the last thirty 
years. The general shortening of sentences, wfiich 


followed on the passing of the Summary Jurisdic- 
tion Act in 1879, accounts for a certain "proportion 
of this decrease, but cannot altogether explain it 
away, since the missing convicts are not found in 
the local prison population, which has also declined 
considerably, desjute the addition of many minor 
ottences to the statute book since 1880. If we take 
the tAvo sets of figures — tliose of convicts and local 
prisoners— together, and place beside them the 
increase of ten millions in the general population, 
it will be seen that the criminaiity of the country 
must have declined very substantially to show 
these results; and, although we look for still 
better things in the future, it must be admitted 
that our penal system has, on the Avhole, served 
us well, it would, however, be very erroneous to 
infer that the decrease of crime is due solely to our 
methods of punishment, although it is also very 
doubtful whether such marked decrease could take 
place under an inefficient penal system. Social 
progress, of course, accounts for much of it. The 
training and discipline of the schools are conducive 
to moral improv'ement, self-control, and law-abiding 
habits ; Avhile the steady progress of temperance is 
probably one of the most important factors of all. 
Bank holidays have long ceased to be carnivals of 
drunkenness, and the statistics of crime shoAV a 
steady decline in this offence. 

12 . Drink. — ^The latest returns show that in 1910 
the total number of prisoners, male and female, 
received in the prisons for drunkenness had been 
less than the total of 1909 by 5852 cases. These 
figures are satisfactory as showing progress, but 
there is still room for much improvement in a list 
which reaches the enormous total of 57,418. With- 
out any desire to minimize these figures, which 
represent an appalling amount of human misery 
and degradation, Ave would point out that muen 
misconception prevails as to the actual connexion 
between drink and crime. Exaggerated statements 
that 80 or 90 per cent of crime is caused by drink 
depend to a large extent on the statistics of minor 
crime, which do not justify such sweeping conclu- 
sions. Many thousands of offences tried summarily 
have no connexion with drink. It should be re- 
membered that the relation of cause and effect 
existing betAveen drink and the major kind of 
crime, which entails a long sentence, is by no 
means so direct or clear as it is in the case of minor 
crime, since drunkenness is in itself one of the 
minor crimes, and one which figures most promi- 
nently in the statistics, and is also the exciting 
cause of several such offences. The commission 
of serious crime, on the other hand, is very often 
inconsistent Avith drunken habits, which are by no 
means so constantly found amongst professional 
criminals as amongst minor offenders. None the 
less, drink is, Avithout doubt, both a direct and an 
indirect cause of all kinds of crime, and the spread 
of temperance is the most hopeful means we can 
employ for limiting its perils. Although the drink 
eAril is pre-eminently one which is best dealt with 
at its source, and before it attains large dimen- 
sions, supplementary measures, both curative and 
penal, are also necessary at the later stages. Here 
our system has been somewhat weak and ineffec- 
tive. Abuse of alcohol is certainly the most potent 
factor known to us in the production of crime, and 
yet the steps we have hitherto taken to suppress 
this predominant cause of criminality have been 
slow, unscientific, and uncertain, up till 1898, 
when the Inebriates Act was passed, onr measures 
for dealing Avith drimkenness were for the most 
part penal, and the penalties were much the same 
as they had been for fifty years previously. Fines 
f and short imprisonments were the stock remedies, 

1 us^l^ssf Oc^siopal frnnkards were regarded t<^ 
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much ill the of social ‘sports,* instead of i 
anti-social offenders and public nuisances. An 
attempt was made by the Inebriates Act to stem 
the evil by a[)])lying curative treatment to cases 
of iiiebriety, and placing ihein under control and 
medical care for proioiiged periods. The intention 
of the Act was good, and it was based on scientific 
teaching, but, unfortunately, it did not work well 
in practice. No legal obligation had been placed 
on the local authorities, who were expected to co- 
operate in the scheme, to provide accommodation 
and maintenance for patients, and the Courts were 
reluctant to deprive of liberty, for the long periods 
necessary for cure, any persons except the most 
confirmed inebriates. These, as might have been 
expected, quickly relapsed into their former habits 
on discharge, and the Act was thereby discredited. 
For those who were less confirmed in drinking 
habits, and who might have gained benefit from 
the Act, it became a dead letter. The liberty of 
the subject in their case amounted to liberty to 
ruin themselves, and to indict trouble, anxiety, and 
expense on their friends. Further, disputes arose 
between the local authorities and the Treasury as 
to the cost of maintaining the Homes, which led 
to further deadlock, A Committee of Inquiry has 
already recommended that, in order to meet these 
difficulties, the State should take over the control 
of the Homes. Whether or not this proposal be 
carried out, the Act requires stiffening m some 
way, if it is to fulfil its object* The occasional 
drunkard also needs more attention. If he is to 
be restrained from drifting into the habitual class 
before his will-power disappears under continued 
indulgence, cumulative penalties must be dealt out 
to him more freely, and the risk of becoming an 
inebriate under the Act must be constantly kept 
before his eyes. 

Literature.— H. Havelock Ellis, The CHminaX^^ London, 
1901*, W, D. Morrison, JmmiU Offends, London, 1896; 
A. Cleveland Hall, Crium in its relation to Social Pro^ess^ 
New York, 1902 ; C. Richmond Henderson, Introduction to 
the Study of Dependmty Defective^ and Delinquent Classes and 
their Social Treatment^ Boston, 1901 ; C. E. B. Russell, Toung 
Gaol BirdSt London, 1910; The Criminology Series (London, 
1895 ff.), ed. W. P. Morrison [comprises translations of works 
on this subject by Lombroso, Ferri, Proal, etc.] ; G. L. Dnprat, 
La QriminaliU dans Vadotescence, Paris, 1909 ; G. Tarde, La 
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R. F. QtriNTOK. 

CRIOBOLIUM. — Like the taurohoUum (wh. 
see) the crioboUum was a sacrifice performed in 
connexion with the worship of the Great Mother 
of the Gods and Attis, with the difference that the 
victim was a ram instead of a bull, and w’-as slain 
in honour of Attis. When the crioholium was 
given in conjunction with the tauroboliunii the 
Star was, with rare exceptions, inscribed to both 
deities ; whereas, when the tauroholmm alone was 
given, the inscription was usually to the Mother 
only, though symbolic decorations on the altar 
even then often indicated the participation of 
■■Attis. ■ .. ' , , 

Unlike the taurohoUam^ which, if not an original 
feature of the worship of the Great Mother in 
Asia, was borrowed by her priesthood at Rome 
from the Cappadocian religions which were brought 
there in the early 2nd cent. A.D., the crioholium 
seems to have been a special sacrifice instituted 
after the rise, and on the analog, of the tauro- 
hoUum, for the purpose of giving raller recognition . 
to the duality of the Great Mother and Attis, which 
had recently become more prominent through the 
rise of Attis to greater importance. There is no- 
thing to indicate its existence either in Asia or in i 


Italy before its first celebration in honour of the 
Mother and Attis. 

In the absence of direct evidence, we may sup- 
pose criobolmm to have been similar to tlie 
tatiroboUum both in details of ceremony and in 
spiritual effect. Its celebration was wide-spread, 
and its importanee such that it could be an alterna- 
tive to the taurohoUum {OIL vi. 505, 500), though 
the latter was held in greater esteem. It was 
inevitable that the ancients should draw a com- 
parison between the pagan doctrine of purification 
and regeneration through the taurohoUum and 
crioholium and the Christian doctrine of redemp- 
tion through the blood of the Lamb {Firmicus 
Maternus, de Error, 27-28). 

Liteeaturb.— See references under Taurobomum. 

Grant Showerman. 

CRITICISM (Old Test.).— Criticism is the art 
of estimating the qualities of literary or artistic 
work. M. Arnold defined it as ‘a disinterested 
endeavour to learn and propagate the best that is 
known and thought in the world’ {Ess, Orii, i. 38), 
It is not to be mistaken for censure or dispraise — 
the expression of hostile or unfavourable opinions. 
Realizing that the word verges on this adverse 
significance, Pater and others have preferred to 
speak of literary ‘ appreciations ’ ; and certainly 
the true Bible critic desires chiefly to share his 
admiration with his reader. But ‘ criticism ’ and 
the allied terms should be used without prejudice, 
to signify the effort of the mind to see things as 
they are, to appraise literature at its true worth, 
to judge the records of men’s thoughts and deeds 
impartially, without obtrusion of personal likes or 
dislikes. In distinction from ‘lower’ (a term 
seldom used), or textual, criticism, which aims at 
ascertaining the genuine text and meaning of an 
author, ‘higher’ (a term apparently first used by 
Eichhorn), or historical, criticism seeks to answer a 
series of questions affecting the composition, edit- 
ing, and collection of the Sacred Books. The 
higher critic’s task is to show how the ideas of any 
particular writing are related to the environment 
m which they grew, to the spirit of the age, to the 
life of the people, to the march of events, and to the 
kindred literary productions of other times or, it 
may be, of other lands. It is a scientific method 
of ‘searching the Scriptures.’ It substitutes the 
inductive for the a priori mode of inquiry, observa- 
tion and experiment for tradition and dogma. It 
is a new application of the Socratic principle that 
an unexamined life— of man or book — is not worth 
living. 

The critical movement, which has shed a flood of 
light on the OT, and given the Church a new and 
more human conception of the mode of revelation, 
did not begin till the middle of the 18th century. 
The traditional view of the composition of the 
Sacred Scriptures was a bequest from the Jewish 
to the Ohristian Church, which no one ever thought 
of closely examining. There were, indeed, a few 
sporadic attempts at literary criticism/ which ran 
counter to the received opinion. Theodore of 
Mopsuestia relegated some of the ‘ Psalms of David ’ 
—such as the 51st, 65th, and 127th— to the period of 
the Exile. Ibn Ezra, the aciitest Jewish scholar 
of the Middle Ages (1070-1138), detected a number 
of anachronisms in the Pentateuch, but advised 
the reader who understood these things to be dis- 
creet and hold his tongue. Luther was a fearless 
critic of both the OT and the NT. He asked what 
it would matter if Moses was not the author of the 
Pentateuch ; he saw that the Book of Kings was 
more credible than that of Chronicles ; he surmised 
that some of the Prophetic books received their 
final form from redactors ; and he would have pre- 
ferred if the First Book of Maccabees instead of 
Esther had been included in the Canon. Spinoza’s 
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philosophical acumen anticipated not a few of the 
modem critical results. ‘ Ex his omnibus,’ he says, 
‘luce meridiana clarius apparet, Pentateuehum 
non a Mose, sed ah alio et qui a Mose multis post 
saeculis vixit, scriptum fuisse’ (Tmeif. theoL-polit, 
vii.), Richard Simon, the French Oratorian, ob- 
served some double accounts of events in the 
Pentateuch, and suggested a diversity of author- 
ship. But the critical opinions of these and other 
inmvidual writers were mere ohiter dicta, which 
made little impression upon the mind of the Church, 
and never disturbed her dogmatic slumber. They 
inaugurated no critical movement. 

It was reserved for one who was neither a scholar 
nor a theologian, but a man of science, the French- 
man and court-physician Jean Astru^ to discover 
the critical secret, and to forge the novum orgaimm 
which was ‘ to destroy and to overthrow, to build 
and to plant.’ His study of the Pentateuch was 
the parergon of a busy life chiefly devoted to the 
writing of hooks in his own special department, 
and his supreme merit was that he brought to the 
search of the Scriptures a mind thoroughiy trained 
in the methods of science. In this pioneer work he 
left a perfect example for the imitation of all his 
followers. As a devout Catholic believer— he 
takes his readers into his confidence in a beautiful 

reface— he refrained for a while from publishing 

is book, fearing that he might, much against his 
will, put a weapon into the hands of the free- 
thinkers— esprits forts — of his time. He could 
not doubt, however, that his discovery would 
serve to remove some serious difficulties from the 
pages of Scripture, and in his seventieth year he 
was constrained to give his hook to the world 
(1753). The very title of the work at once gave 
expression to the characteristic modesty of a true 
seeker after truth. He merely offered Oonjectures 
sur les mimoires originaux dont il paroit gue Mouse 
s^est servi pour composer le livre de la Gen^e, He 
did not know whether they would be accepted or 
rejected, but in either case nothing could ever alter 
his ‘love of Truth and of Religion.’ It is worth 
while to state his argument in his own words — here 
slightly abridged. 

* In the Hebrew text of Genesis, God is designated by two 
different names. The first is Elohim, for, while this name baa 
other meanings in Hebrew, it is especially ax>plied to the 
Supreme Being. The other is Jehovah, 5Tin\ the great name of 
God, expressing his essence. Now one might suppose that the 
two names were used indiscriminately as synonymous terms, 
merely to lend variety to the style. This, however, would be 
an error. The names are never intermixed ; there are whole 
chapters, or laige parts of chapters, in which God is alwa;;^s 
called Elohim, and others, at least as numerous, in which he'is 
always named Jehovah. If Moses were the author of Genesis, 
we should have to ascribe this strange and harsh variation to 
himself. But can we conceive such negligence in the composi- 
tion of so short a book as Genesis ? Shall we impute to Moses a 
fault such as no other writer has committed? Is it not more 
natural to explain this variation by supposing that Genesis was 
composed of two or three memoirs, the authors of which gave 
different names to God, one using that of Elohim, another that 
of Jehovah or Jehovah Elohim ? * 

That Astruc was conscious of leading the students 
of Scripture into untrodden paths is proved by the 
motto from Lucretius (i. 926 1 . ), which he put on his 
title-page : 

‘ Avia Pieridum peragro loca, nullius ante 
Tritasolo.’ 

In the 500 pages of his book be carried his critical 
analysis through the whole of Genesis and the 
beginning of Exodus, as far as the point where the 
distinction of Divine names appears to cease (Ex 6), 
He discovered some passages Avhich he could not 
attribute either to the Elohist or the Jahwist. 
He displayed his results by arranging the whole 
text in four parallel columns. His attempt had 
the ineAutable defects of ail pioneer Avork, and he 
was far from dogmatizing as to the details of his 
criticism. But, with a true scientist’s confidence 
at once in the precision of his methods and in the 


general accuracy of his conclusions, he Avrote at the 
end of his prefatory exposition : 

* So we must either renounce all pretence of ever proving any. 
thing in any critical fpiestion, or else agree that the proof which 
the combination of these facts affords amounts to a coni]iileie 
demonstration of the theory of the composition of (Genesis which 
I have propounded.’ 

Astruc’s Conjectures received but a cohi Avelcome 
in his OAvn Catholic communion. No single com- 
patriot of his inherited the critical mantle, and it 
was destined to be the Avork of a long succession of 
patient German scientific theologians to continue 
and complete the process of literary analysis Avhich 
the brilliant Frenchman had begun. The great 
Hebraist Eichhorn came to know Astrnc’s theory 
at second-hand, and deliberately refrained from 
reading the book till he had independently, and 
still more thoroughly, gone over the same ground, 
with the same general results. He had no diffi- 
culty in finding a good many criteria besides the 
Divine names to difierentiate the original docu- 
ments, and, instead of pausing at the beginning of 
I Exqdns, he carried his investigations to the end of 
the Pentateuch, expressing the opinion — long since 
antiquated— that the last four books were compiled 
from separate Avritings of Moses and some oi his 
contemporaries. Eichhorn’s results were published 
in an MinUit. in das AT (1783), and, as he had 
some of his friend Herder’s gift of style and love of 
the Bible as literature, his book made almost as 
profound an impression on his age as Wellhausen’s 
Frolegomena has made on oui's. 

The only contribution which Britain offered to 
the solution of the critical problem in its earliest 
phase was the work of Alexander Geddes, a Scottish 
priest, educated in Paris, Avhere he had had the 
privilege of studying HebreAv at the Sorbonne. 
His Holy Bible faithfully translated from corrected 
Texts of the Originals, with Various Readings, Ex- 
planatory Notes, and Critical Remarks (1792), fol- 
lowed by a separate work entitled Critical Remarks 
on the Hebrew Scriptures (1800), gives vigorous ex- 
pression to his views. He was a remarkable man 
and no mean scholar, avIio certainly deserves to 
be remembered among the pioneers of criticism; 
but by excess of zeal — th.Q perfervidum ingenium 
Scotorum — he led criticism astray, and tended on 
the whole to discredit the movement. Scorning 
the timid theory of Astruc and Eichhorn, — that 
Moses used only tAvo fundamental documents in the 
composition of Genesis, — he launched the hypothesis 
that the Avliole Pentateuch Avas nothing but a col- 
lection of loose, scraps, of various age and worth, 
imobably compiled in the time of Solomon. He 
had no difficulty in pointing out an immense num- 
ber of these originally independent fragments, in 
the conjunction of which he saw no orderly plan or 
leading motive. He thus became the author of the 
‘Fragment Hypothesis,’ which was introduced 
into Germany by Vater, who translated or para- 
phrased a large part of Geddes’s Critical Remarks, 
vater thought the Book of Genesis was composed 
of thirty -nine fragments. The theory made much 
noise for a time, but received its death-blow at the 
hands of the greatest OT scholar of last century, 
Heinrich Ewald of Gottingen, in his Die Composi- 
tion der Genesis kritisch untersucht, which he wrote 
when he was a youth of nineteen (1823). Geddes’s 
opinions cost him his priestly office. Aberdeen 
consoled him with a doctorate of laws. 

MeanAvhile a real and important advance, from 
which there have been nulla vestigia retrorsum, 
was made by Ilgen, Eicbhorn’s successor at Jena. 
This fine scholar— who afterwards acquired a 
scholastic fame similar to that of Arnold of Rugby 
— detected the presence of two writers in Genesis, 
each with an unmistakable style of his own, who 
j habitually use the Divine name Elohim, This 
1 discovery did not receive much attention at the 
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tinae of its publication (1798), and it was not till 
it was independently made again by Hiipfeld, 
more than half a century afterwards, that its 
significance was recognized by the foremost scholars 
of Germany. It is now accepted as one of the 
assured results of criticism. As the second Elohist 
is devoted to the ideas and institutions of the 
Levifcieal system, he is usually known sis the 
‘Priestly writer,' while the name ‘Elohist’ is 
reserved for the earlier author, who, like the 
Jahwist, is more akin to the prophets. 

Still another step in advance was taken at Jena, 
this time by. one of Ilgen’s most briiliant pupils. 
As a candidate for the doctor’s degree (in 1805), 
de Wette presented a Dissertatio Uritica on the 
Book of Deuteronomy, which proved to be epoch- 
making. He argued, from the individual qualities 
of style and the definite circle of ideas which he 
observed in this book, that it stands by itself, 
distinct in origin and purpose from the rest of the 
Pentateuch ; and he identiJied it with the law-book 
which was at once the manifesto and tl^e pro- 

f ramme of the reforming party in the reign of 
osiah (621 B.a). This brilliant theory brought 
the critical movement for the first time into direct 
contact with Israel’s national history. It shed an 
intense light upon the record of a great spiritual 
crisis. Criticism thus ceased to be merely literary, 
and became the handmaid of the history of religion. 
De Wette’s hypothesis has now been tested by the 
scholarship of a centnry, and Deuteronomy is 
universally regarded as tne key to the interpreta- 
tion of the spiritual evolution of Israel 
Attention was next directed to the Book of 
Joshua, which the Jewish canon sharply separates 
from the Pentateuch and places at the head of the 
‘ Former Prophets.’ Alr^y, in 1792, Geddes had 
joined it to the Pentateuch, regarding it as * com- 
piled by the same author.’ Careful and minute 
investigation convinced de Wette and Bleek that 
this procedure was correct. The real affinities of 
Joshua are with the writings which precede, not 
with those which follow, it. Of the ‘ Five Books of 
Moses’ it forms the necessary continuation and 
completion, taking up the various threads of the 
narrative and recording ho-w the promises were 
fulfilled and the laws enforced. Subsequent criti- 
cism has confirmed this view, by proving that each 
of the Pentateuehal documents, with its favourite 
phrases and formulae, reappears in the Book of 
Joshua, Hence it is now the established practice 
to speak and write of the Hexateuch^ or ‘ Six Books ’ 
{revxosi ‘a weapon,’ being post- Alexandrian Greek 
for a book), instead of the Pentateuch. 

For the next half century there was one inspir- 
ing name which dominated the study of the OT. 
wellhausen, who dedicated his Prolegomena ‘to 
my nnforgotten teacher, Heinrich Ewald, with 
gratitude and honour,’ was one out of many who 
felt the spell of this scholar’s genius. It must he 
admitted, however, that Ewald lent his authority 
to a hy^thesis which for a considerable time 
retarded rather than furthered the progress of 
criticism. He began where Astruc and Eichhom 
left off, and neglected Ilgen’s discovery of the two 
Elohists. ^ Eegarding an undivided fllohist docu- 
ment, which he called the ‘Book of Origins,’ as 
the ‘ groundwork ’ of the Hexateuch, and finding 
its unmistakable ideals and formula giving order 
and unity to the whole structure, he maintained 
that the Jahivist sections were mer^ added to 
supplement the work of the Elohist, This was the 
famous ‘Supplement Hypothesis.’ Defended by 
Bleek, Schrader, and many other scholars, it was 
viewed for long as the citadel of criticism j but it 
could not permanently stand the cross-fire to 
which it was subjected, and it has now no more 
than a historical interest. 


In 1834, Eduard Reuss was lecturing on OT 
theology at Strassburg, and applying his strong, 
keen intelligence to the ciitieaf problem, which he 
approached Irom the liistorical rather than from the 
literary side. He found it psychologically incon- 
ceivable that a nation should begin its history with 
a fully developed code of laws. He thought it 
inexplicable that a whole succession of prophets 
should ignore their country’s laws, which they of 
all men ought to have reverenced. How was he to 
solve the enigma? The critical movement, at the 
point which it had then reached, did not help him 
much, for Deuteronomy was the only book of the 
OT, apart from the Prophets, which had yet been 
replaced in the historical environment out of which 
it grew. Reuss’s problem was to determine the 
age and origin of the ‘Law of Moses’ and the 
‘ Psalms of David.’ The answer came to him, as 
he told long afterwards, rather as an intuition than 
as the resmt of a careful and exhaustive investiga- 
tion. It was this—that in the true historical 
sequence the Prophets are earlier than the Law, 
and the Psalms later than both. In the following 
year (1835) practically the same theory was in- 
dependently propounaed by Vatke in his BibL 
TheoL vdssenschaftlich dargestelUt and by George 
in his Die dlteren jud, Fesfe. If neither of these 
books commanded any great attention, the reason 
was that they were too theoretical. They did not 
present a thorough analysis of the language and 
ideas of the Books of Scripture. Vatke’s work 
was, indeed, a very remarkable instance of the 
successful application of Hegelian principles to the 
study of a national and literary development. But 
it was intended only for the initiated, who were 
sealed of the tribe of Hegel. The author warned 
off the very threshold of his book all who did not 
understand the master’s terminology. Beuss, who 
tried to read it and failed, deferred the publication 
of Ms own conclusions for nearly half a century. 
His DHistoire sainte et la loi appeared only in 1879, 
and Ms Gesehichte dev Schrifien de$ AT in 1881 . One 
of Ms most brilliant pupils, K. H. Graf, professor 
at Leipzig, had forestalled Mm by a dozen years in 
Ms GesehicMl. Bucher des AT (1866), and conse- 
qmently the theory is known to all the world as 
Oie ‘ Grafian Hypothesis.* 

Hupfeld, one of the eminent Hebraists of Halle, 
where he was the successor of Gesenius, brought a 
fresh mind to the problem of the literary composi- 
tion of Genesis, and was rewarded with more suc- 
cess than almost any previous scholar. Indeed, it 
was he who most nearly read the riddle of the 
^hinx, and it is a remarkable fact that his book, 
Die Quellen der Genesis (1853), was published 
exactly a century after the famous Conjectures of 
Astruc. Having shaken off the obsession of 
Ewald’s ‘Supplement Hypothesis,’ he had the 

f ood fortune to repeat Ilgen’s almost forgotten 
iscovery of the two distinct Elohist writers in the 
Pentateuch. He laid bare the work of the Priestly 
Writer (the second Elohist). He demonstrated 
the close affinity of the first Elohist to the Jahwist, 
and the wide difierence between both and the 
writer of the Grundschrift. Under his spell each 
of these ancient writers seemed to come forth a 
living personality, with a style which revealed the 
man. He showed that the additions by which J 
was alleged to have supplemented P were often 
entirely out of harmony with the latter’s circle of 
ideas. His own theory was that the productions 
of three originally independent writers (now known 
as J, E, and P) were at length combined by an 
editor, who — ^fortunately for us— left his sources 
much as he found them, being content to establish 
a merely superficial unity. 

The literary problem of the authorship of the 
Hexateuch was thus solved. But the vitally im- 
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porfcant historical q^uestion of the date of the several 
writers, and of their relations to the other authors 
of tlie OT, still left much work to do.^ Graf, as we 
have seen, was inspired by the teaching of Reuss, 
and developed his master’s theory (on. cit, supra). 
Taking the date of the publication of Deuteronomy 
(621 B.c.) as his first starting-point, he worked 
backwards and forwards from it. By careful com- 
parisons he proved that D is, on the one hand, 
much more fully developed than the law-book — 
small in size but great in value — known as the 
‘ Book of the Covenant ’ (Ex 20^-23), and, on the 
other hand, much less fully developed than the 
Priestly Code. The inference was inevitable that 
these three strata of legislation beloim to three 
widely separated ages. The Priestly Code, how- 
ever, is partly historical, partly legal, and Graf 
felt constrained to divorce these two elements, 
ascribing the historical to a pre-exilic, and the 
legal to a post-exilic date, with some centuries 
between them. But this part of his theory com- 
mended itself neither to the right nor to the left 
wing. As the Priestly Code xs a compact and 
indivisible whole, and as the style of its narrative 
portions difters in no way from the style of its legal 
sections, it must as a whole be either pre-exilic or 
post-exilic. Now, this was one important c^uestion 
as to which the most eminent critics remained for 
a ^ while divided among themselves. Noideke, 
Biehm, and Billmann were on the one side ; Reuss, 
Kayser, and ultimately Graf himself, on the other. 
Then came a new generation of scholars, with 
Duhm, Kuenen, and Wellhausen at their head, 
who vigorously attacked^ the problem once more, 
and almost unanimously declared in favour of the 
post-exilic theory, thereupon proceeding to adjust 
their conceptions of the whole OT literature and 
history to this revolutionary conclusion. 

Duhm in Ms Theol. der Prophete?i (1875) chose a 
new point of view. The work of the prophets gave 
him the sure historical vantage-ground from which 
he could look both before and after, and a keen 
scrutiny of all the conditions of the problem con- 
vinced him that the phenomenon of prophecy is 
independent of every Mosaic law but the moral law 
written in the heart. To him the great prophets 
are not the children of the Law, but the inspired 
creators of the religion of Israel. Prophecy is the 
supreme initial fact which transcends explanation. 
The Levitical system, which gave the death-blow 
to prophecy in the post-exilic age, could never have 
been its nursing-mother in earlier times. The 
inner expansion of the prophetic spirit nowhere 
requires the Law for its explanation or illustration. 
The traditional succession — Mosaism, Prophecy, 
J udaism — cannot, therefore, he maintained. J nda- 
ism is not a mere revival of antiquity ; it is a new 
fact. The post-exilic poems sung in fervent praise 
of the Law have a freshness of feeling which be- 
tokens something other than an artificial restora- 
tion. On the assumption that Ezra, working on 
the basis of Ezekieb was the real creator of Juda- 
ism, everything becomes clear. While the whole 
previous history of Israel, internal and external, 
can he traced out independently of the Priestly 
legislation, the whole subsequent history is just the 
history of the Law. The study of tne Prophets 
thus proves that the Grafian nypothesis is both 
psychologically and historically superior to the 
traditional one. For it is less likely, as Knenen 
says, ‘that the so-called “ Grundschrift ” dropped 
from the sky some few centuiies before any one 
wanted it . . . than that it grew up in its own 
historical environment when its liour had come^ 
(Hisfor,-Orif. Inquiry , etc., Eng. tr. 1886, p. 
xxxviif.). 

Wellhausen’s Gesch, Israels ^peared in 1878, 
and of its reception in Germany Meiderei says ; 


‘The arj,^unierjits for the new hypothesis, derived from the 
parallel development of law, ritual, and literature, were exhibit^ 
W'ith such cogency that the impression produced on Oerman 
theologians (especially of the younger generation) was almost 
irresistible. ... It was a special merit in Wellhausen's book to 
have excited interest in these questions outside the narrow circle 
of specialists by its skilful handling of the materials and ite 
almost perfect combination of wide historical considerations 
with the careful investigation of details, and to have thus 
removed OT criticism from the rank of a subordinate question 
to the centre of theological discussion ’ (Development of Theology , 
Eng. tr. 1890, p. 259). 

Kuenen was perhaps justified in regarding 
the publication of Wellhausen’s book ‘as the 
“crowning fight” in the long campaign’ {op, cit, 
p. xxxix). The work of criticism was not yet 
ended. But, at any rate, its methods were vindi- 
cated, and its main results assured. The subse- 
quent history of the critical movement is, therefore, 
outward rather than inward, supplying matter for 
an interesting chapter of generM Church History, 
a record of the spread of criticism to one country 
after another, of the opening of the doors of colleges 
and schools to criticaf teaching, and of the gradual 
leavening of the modem mind with a new concep- 
tion of the Bible and of revelation. Of the direction 
of the current of educated opinion there cannot be 
any doubt. 

* For, while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 

Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 

Comes silent, flooding in, the main * (A. H. Clough). 

It would be strange if traditionalism did not 
make a brave fight for life, and the battle has often 
waxed hot. Critical freedom has sometimes been 

E urchased at a great price. Those who are bom 
tree have a sacred heritage. The cause of the 
scientific study of the OT has been championed 
and won for England by Coienso and Stanley, 
Cheyne and Driver ; for Scotland by Davidson, 
Robertson Smith, and G. A. Smith ; for America 
by Briggs and Harper, Toy and Brown — ^to name 
in each instance but a few scholars out of many. 
Criticism is represented in modern Judaism by 
Montefiore, and the writers of the JE ; in the Bom. 
Oath. Church by the Abb6 Loisy, Baron von 
Hligel, F^re Lagrange, and Salvatore Minocchi. 
It has become, as Sanday says, international and 
inter-confessional. And, since all light and truth 
are of God, Biblical science can bring to Churches 
and nations nothing but good. It is inevitable 
that the art of criticism should sometimes he 
practised by men of little faith, or of no faith, and 
that in their case the critical spirit should be 
captious rather than sympathetic, the critical 
weapon destructive rather than constructive. The 
fault is not in the instrument hut in the user. Of 
two scientists who study the open hook of Nature, 
one sees only a strange adjustment of the atoms 
of dead matter, while the other has a vision of the 
living garment of God. And of two critics of the 
Bible, which is ‘literature and not dogma,’ the 
one is merely conscious of the pathetic upward 
strivings of the human spiiit, w’^hile the other bows 
in reverence before a revelation of the immanent 
God of truth and love. 

Appeal is often made from criticism to ardbeeolo^. Ex- 
ploration is called to be the handmaid of revelation. The spade 
IS taken to confirm the pen. Many confident statements have 
been circulated in the name of this romantic young science, 
which is bringing so many old things to light, ‘ Wherever 
archaeology has been able to test the negative conclusions of 
criticism, they have dissolved like a bubble into the air ' (Sayce, 
Monument Facts anA Higher Critical Fancies^ p. 26), Assyri- 
ology ‘ has for ever shattered the “ critical ” theory which would 
put the Prophets before the Law* (p. 87). Ftom buried 
palaces, from monuments, from long-lost libraries, * a voice has 
gone up rebulcing the scorner * (3. Orr, The Bible under Trials 
p. 121). But is criticism really opp<Med by the facts of the 
monuments, or only by illegitimate inferences deduced from 
these facts r On many points archaeology is certainly quite 
neutral, and on many others it is in perfect accord with the 
views of the critics. While it has to some extent confirmed the 
Bible statements regarding Shishak, Omri, Ahab, Jehu, Sargon, 
and Sennacherib ; while ft has proved that the art of writing 
was wide-spread in the East long before the Hebrew invasion of 
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Canaan *, while it has found in IJammurabi a law-giver far older 
than Moses : it has not hitherto appreciably affected a single 
critical conclusion as to Israel’s historical and literary develpp- 
snent, ‘Archscology has refuted only the argument which 
Prof. Sayce has imaginatively attributed to critics : the argu- 
ments which they really use, with, of course, the entire position 
which depends upon them, it has left absolutely untouched' 
(Driver, tOT^, p. %x). Sayce, Hommel, and Winokler have 
rendered splendid service as archasological specialists, and every 
discover 3 ' they have made has been welcomed; but science 
would prefer to receive their facte neat, instead of having them 
diluted with cheap anti-criticism. Prof. Orr is the ablest 
opponent of criticism in this country, but he has personally 
accepted a good many of its results ; ana, when he still contrasts 
the traditional with the modern position by saying that * the one 
scheme is naturalistic ; the other is positively Christian : there 
must in the long run be a more decisive choice between them 
(JBa?p!ri3cviii. [19071 1^5), he is needlessly confusing the issue. 

The progress of criticism has been slow. The 
labour has been spread over a century and a half. 
Every critical theory that had ever been advanced 
has been severely tested and strenuously contested. 
Criticism is bound to be self-critical, proving all 
things and holding fast that which is good. It is 
not to be imagined that finality has been reached 
on every minor detail of criticism. All along the 
line there are matters that still await adjustment. 
In the improvements which it is receiving at the 
hands of a new generation, the Grafian theory 
resembles the Darwinian. 

Allusion can be made to only a very few points. (1) The 
Jahwisfe and Elohisfc have often been called ‘ prophetic ’ writers, 
as if they had come under the influence of Amos and Hosea ; 
but Gunkel has made it appear very probable that the stories of 
J and E, which in his view represent the work of sdiools rather 
than of individuals, had taken shape in all essentials by 
B.a While, on the one hand, * we must assume their extetenoe 
in order to account for the appearance of the Prophets,' they 
have, on the other hand, ‘ muw that must needs have been ex- 
ceedingly offensive to the Prophets ' (H. Gunkel, The Jjegmds of 
QefnesiSi Eng, tr. 1901, p. liOt). (2) While scholars like Baudk»in 
and Kittel hold that the Daw of Holiness (Lv 17--26) precedes 
Dent., and Driver andJEtyle that it is later than Deut., but prior 
to Ezekiel, Addis has ar^ed very ably for placing it after both 
these writings {Heh. ReL p. 241 ff .). (8) The division of Isaiah into 
twojparte at ch. 40 is indisputable, but in both parte there are 
sections that require to be removed into different historical 
settings, and in nearly all the Prophets some later additions 
and redactions have been discovered. (4) The Psalter as a whole 
is probably post-exilic, but it is in the nature of things scarcely 
possible to determine the precise environment into which each 
poem should be fitted, and the theory that many of the Psalms 
reflect Maccabsean and Ptolemaic conditions has not met with 
much acceptance, (5) The Wisdom literature and the relation 
of its later developments to Greek thought still need much 
attention. While Job is recognized as post-exilic, and Ecclesi- 
astes may be little older than Daniel (which belongs to the 
great field of Apocal^^ptio literature), it still remains probable 
that the kernel of the Book of Proverbs represents the oral 
wisdom of Israel in the time of the monarchy. 

Some gams obtained bjr the criticism of the CM 
Testament majr be mentioned. It has established 
the broad principles that * God never spoke a word 
to any soul that was not exactly fitted to the 
occasion and the man’; and that ‘separate . . . 
from this context, ... it is no longer the same 
perfect Word’ (Robertson Smith, OTJC^t 1892, p. 
101). It has reconstructed the history of Israel 
in the light of that other modem principle — ‘ there 
is no history bnt critical history.’ For the in- 
credible dogmas of verbal inspiration and the equal 
divinity of ail parts of Scripture, it has substituted 
a credible conception of the Bible as the sublime 
record of the Divine education of the human race. 
It has traced the development of the religious con- 
ceptions and institutions of Israel in a rational 
order. Moving the OT’s centre of gravity from 
the Law to the Prophets, it has proved that the 
history of Israel is fundamentally and essentially 
the history of Prophecy. It has made a sharp and 
clear distinction between historical and imaginative 
writing in the OT, and so enhanced the real value of 
both. It has appreciated the simple idylls of Israel’s 
folklore, pervaded and purified as they are by the 
spirit of the earliest prophets, and use(i by them to 
transfuse the devotion of a higher faith into the 
veins of the people. It has thrown light— as Astmc 
saw that it would— on the. many duplicate, an<| even 


contradictory, acwunts of the same events that 
are found in close juxtaposition. It has explained 
the moral and theological crudities of the Bible as 
the early phases of a gradual religious evolution. 
It has aenuded the desert pilgrimage of literary 
glory, only in order to enrich the Exile. For the 
* Psalms of David ’ it has substituted the ‘ Hymn- 
book of the Second Temple,’ into which are garnered 
the fruits of the religious thought and feeling of 
centuries. To the legendary wisdom of one crowned 
head it has preferred the popular philosophy of 
many generations. For a religious historjr which 
looked like an inverted pyramid, it has given us 
one which is comparable to an ever-broadening 
stream — the record of a winding but unwavering 
progress in the moral and religions consciousness 
of a people. Instead of crowding the most complex 
institutions and ideals into the infancy of the 
nation, it has followed the order of nature — ‘ first 
the blade, then the ear, then the full corn in the 
ear.’ 

Prof, B. D. Eerdmana, Kuenen’s pupil and successor, is re- 
garded as the leader of a reaction. He begins his Alttest. 
Studien (Giessen, 3 parts, 1908-10) by announcing that he has 
quitted the Graf-Wellhausen-Kuenen toool. Criticism has been 
wrong from the outset. ‘ Astmc led her into false tracks ’ (p. iv). 
‘ The theory which uses the Divine names as a guide through the 
labyrinth of the traditions is an error, and must be set aside ’ 
(p, 94). Instead of taking these names as literary criteria, let 
us have, an historical-religious investigation of their meaning. 
In the 'Book of the Oovenamt* fEx 202^23i«*), ‘ Elohim ’ cannot 
refer to the Ood of Israel. It is a real plural. The ‘judges* 
(Ex 216 228-9) are gods. Thte is the key with which the new 
critical school opens the door. Polytheism is to be found not 
only in the * Book of the Covenant,’ but in the narratives of 
Genesis. ‘For the knowledge of the history of Israel it is of 
great importance to see clearly that the legends which have 
been gradually collected in Genesis have received but a faint 
monotheistic colouring.* Bound the figures of the patriarchs 
have gathered (1) stories in which the polytheism is undisturbed, 
(2) others which recognize Jahweh as one of the gods, and (3) 
others in which the polytheism has been adapted to monothe- 
istic faith. Some parts of P— -which to Eerdmans is ‘a fiction ' 
—are much older than the Exile, and round all the ancient 
legends there have gradually accumulated many additions and 
redactions, dating from the earliest to the latest times. 

Eerdmans has failed to take account of the fact that for the 
recognition of J and E in the Hexateuch there are many other 
important criteria— language, style, point of view, religious 
tendency— besides the Divine names. It will be found that the 
difference between him and his master is after all not very 
great. His vigorous and suggestive criticism is a trumpet-call 
to all OT scholars to re-examine their position, and they are 
cheerfully responding ; but it does not appear that the solid 
walls of P have been shaken. 

Litbratueb (chiefly additional to books cited above).— J. W. 
Colenso, Peiitateuehland Bmk of Joshua critically examined^ 
"u Noldeke, Die AT Literature 


7 parts, London, 1862-79; Th. 

Leipzig. 1868, also Untermckungen zur Kritik des ATs, Kieli 
1869 ; A. Kuenen, Ei&tor, Krit Onderzoek\ Leyden, -ISSS-QS 
(Eng. tr. of pt. 1 under title The Hexateuch^ London, 1886); 
Karl Budde, Bi&f. Xlrgeschichte untersucht^ Giessen, 1883, also 
Religion of Israel to the Exile, New York and London, 1899 ; 
Ed. Riehm, EmUit. iri dm AT,\TAa\\% 1889; W. W. Graf 
Baudissin, Qesch, des AT Friesterthums, Leipzig, 1389; A. 


E. Addis, The IkteurnentB of the Mexatmch, 2 vols., London, 
1892-8, also Hebrew Religion, do. 1906; C. A. Briggs, T?ie 
Bible, the Chu/rch, and the Rmson, Edinburgh, 1892, also The 
Higher Critidsm of the Hemteuch, New York, 1893 ; S. R. 
Driver, LOTS, Edinburgh, 1909; W. R. Smith, OTJCT^, Lon- 
don and Edinburgh, 1892; B. W. Bacon, The Genesis of 
Genesis, London, 1892 ; C. H. Cornill, Einleit. in das ATi, 
Freiburg, 1896 (Eng. tr., 2 vols., N.Y. 1907) ; OT Theologies, of 
Schultz^ (Frankfort, 1896 ; Eng. tr,, Edinburgh, 1892), Smend2 
(Freiburg, 1899), Piepenbring (Berlin, 1886 ; Eng. tr., New York, 
1893), Biehm (ed. Pahncke, Halle, 1889), A. B. Davidson (Edin- 
burgh, 1904), Duff (London, 1892), Bennett (London, 1896); 
Histories of Israel, of EwaldS (Gottingen, 1864-8), Guthe 
(Freiburg, 1899), Kittel (Gotha, 1888-92; Eng. tr., London, 
1895-6), Cornill (Leipzig, 1898 ; Eng. tr., Chicago, same year) ; 
T. K. Cheyne, Founders of OT Criticism, London, 1893, also 
Jewish Religious Life after the Exile, New York and London, 
1898 ; G. A. Smith, Modem Criticism and the Preaching of the 
OT, London, 1901 : J. E. McFadyen, OT Criticism and the 
Christian Church, London and N.Y., 1903 ; W. Sanday, Inspira- 
tion, Oxford, 1893 : F. Giesebrecht, Die Grundziige des israelii. 
Rjeligionsgeschichte, Leipzig, 1904 ; F. Hommel, The Anc. Heb. 
Tradition, London, 1897 ; A. H. Sayce, Monument Facts and 
Higher Critical Fancies, London, 1904 ; J. Orr, The Problem of 
the OT, London, 1906, also The Bible under Trial, do. 1907, and 
Faith of a Modern Chnstian, do. 1910. 

J. Stkachan. 
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CRITICISM (New Test.). — ^Tiie criticism of the 
NT may be treated in two divisions — that of the 
Gospels and Acts, and that of the remaining 
books. In the Gospels and Acts we are dealing 
with narrative material, which may, therefore, be 
approached from the standpoints and methods of 
(a) literary, (5) historical, criticism. But in the 
Epistles and the Apocalypse we have to do with 
books where the historical element is subordinate 
and the literary predominant. Consequently, liter- 
ary methods of criticism will find further scope 
than historical methods, and there is likely to be 
less divergence of opinion on the results obtained. 

I, Cbitioism of tee Gospels ane Acts.— 
To tbe dispassionate inquirer the present state of 
this deimrtment of investigation must be strangely 
bewildering. This is not due to variation of opinion 
in the region of literary criticism, for there it has 
long been seen that the possibility of obtaining 
sure results is very limited in scope, and agreement 
has been largely reached on all points where agree- 
ment is possible. But, in the region of historical 
inquiry, results are surprisingly contradictory, and 
there seems at present to be no likelihood of agree- 
ment being reached. 

I. Literary criticism. — So far as the Synoptic 
Gospels are concerned, important results have been 
reached by the methods of literary criticism. These 
may be briefly summarized as follows, {a) It has 
been shown that the Second Gospel was used in the 
compilation of the First and Third Gospels.^ (6) It 
has been further shown that behind the First and 
Third Gospels lies a compilation of the Lord’s Say- 
ings ( = Q) which directly, or after passing through 
intermediate stages, was used by the editors of 
these later Gospels.^ (o) It has also been made 
probable that the editor of the Third Gospel used, 
in addition to Mark and Q, at least a third written 
source ; but no agreement has been reached as to 
its scope. ^ (d) Some recent attempts to analyze 

the Second Gospel into two or more documents 
which were originally distinct rely more upon 
historical considerations than upon purely literary 
methods, and are too recent to have been fully 
considered.'* 

In the Fourth Gospel literary critical methods 
have recently found much play. ‘Wellhausen ® has 
attempted to find traces of composite authorship, 
and he has been followed by Spitta,® who endea- 
vours to distinguish between a GruThdschrift, to 
which he assigns a very high historical value, and 
a Bearheitung. But it may be questioned whether 
the unity of the book is not too apparent to be 
lightly shaken.'^ 

The atteinjit to analyze the Acts into its original 
sources finds ever new disciples. The latest is 
Hamack,® who finds in Ac 2-15 a compilation of 
three documents. But the grounds alleged do not 
seem ademiate to support the conclusions.® On 
the other "hand, the identity of the editor of the 
Acts with the Avriter of the ‘We’ sections and 

1 Studies in the Synoptic Problem^ ed. Sanday, 19X1. 

2 For recent attempts to reconstruct Q, see A. Hamacfc, Say- 
ings of Jesus, Eng. tr,, Lond. 1908 ; B. Weiss, ‘Die Quellen der 
synopt. tlberlieferung* (TE xxxii. 8 [1908j) ; and Studies in the 
Synoptic Problem (ut supra}. 

3 Weiss, op. cit. 

4 Wendling, Die Entstehung des Marcus-EvangeliumSt Tubin- 
gen, 1908 ; Bacon, The Beginnings of Gospel Story, New Haven, 
1909. See ‘ Survey of Recent Literature on Synoptic Gospels,^ 
in Review of Theology and Philosophy, July 1909 ; and Williams, 
in Studies in the Synoptic Problem. 

6 Das Evangelmm Johannis, Berlin, 1908. 

6 Das Johannes-Evangelium als Quelle der Geschichte Jesu, 
Gottingen, 1910. 

7 See in criticism of Wellhausen, Gregory, Wellhausen und 
Johannes, Leipzig, 1910 ; for earlier ‘ Partition Theories,’ Sanday, 
Criticism of the Fourth Gospel, Oxford, 1905 ; and, for recent 
literature, Review of Theol. and Phil., Feb. 1911, and Bacon, The 
Fourth Gospel in Research and Debate, New York, 1910. 

8 The Acts of the Apostles, Eng. tr., Lond, 1909. 

3 See Clemen, in tlie Mibbert Journal, July 1910, p. 780 ff. 


with the editor of the Third Gospel has receded 
the weighty sup])ort of Harnack himself, and on 
purely literary grounds is hardly deniable.^ Those 
who dislike this conclusion have to fall back upon 
historical considerations. 

So ^ far we have been dealing Avith literary 
criticism in its elforts to determine or to detect 
underlying sources in the narrative literature of 
the NT. It Avill be seen that the most important 
and assured results have been reached in those 
cases Avhere the data are the fullest. The use of 
Mark in Matthew and Luke has been rather 
observed than discovered ; and, if Mark did not 
exist, literary analysis certainly could not recon- 
struct it out of the later Gospels. For that very 
reason, attempts to reconstruct Q can be at the 
best but tentative. The attempted analysis of 
these books into sources which are not now extant 
is a matter of great difiiculty, arising from the 
fact that the writers have so re-cast any sources 
which they may have used that reconstruction of 
them is now almost impossible. It is for that 
reason that attempts on purely literary grounds to 
re-discover sources used in the Acts are little likely 
to succeed. 

2. Historical criticism. — It is, howeA^er, in the 
region of historical criticism that the variety of 
opinion spoken of above chiefly exists. And the 
reason of it is not far to seek. Inquirers into the 
Gospels and Acts are divided, broadly speaking, 
into two classes, guided by diflerent conceptions as 
to the right method of approaching the narratives, 
and consequently employing diflerent standards 
or criteria in estimating their value as historical 
material. 

(1) Investigators of the first class start from the 
assumption that the facts of history which lie 
behind the narratives are purely natural facts, 
similar in nature fco other facts known to us. In 
particular, they take it for granted that Jesus Avas 
a man, Avhose personality underwent the normal 
process of gradual development, so that the groAvth 
of His intellectual conceptions can be traced on 
psychological lines. Inquirers who are guided by 
principles like these are, of course, bound to apply 
to the material before them such criteria as the 
following, [a) Does a Avxiter state as fact an event 
which lies outside the range of the knoAvn laws of 
Nature ? Then, not only did the alleged event not 
happen, but some account must be given of the 
nature of the process which enabled the Avriter to 
state as fact Avhat is incredible. Under this head 
the Avhole of the so-called miraculous element in 
the Gospels and Acts is removed from the sphere 
of history, and translated into the realm of myth, 
legend, popular exaggeration, symbolism, allegory, 
or transference of the miraculous from other de- 
partments of tradition into the life of Jesus. In 
the early days of criticism this generally led to the 
transference of the Gospels into the 2nd cent.,® in 
order to allow time for the growth of legend round 
the feAV traditional facts of the life of Jesus. More 
recently it has been argued that such growth may 
have been very r^id, and is consistent with a 1st 
cent, date for the Gospels.® (6) The mental develop- 
ment of Jesus must be similar to our own, and it 

1 Luke the Physician, Eng. tr., Lond. 1907; see also J. 0, 
Hawkins, Eoroe Synopticce, Lond. 1899. 

2 The Second Gospel is now most generally assigned to A.i>, 
60-70, the Third to c. a.d. 80, and the First to varying dates 
between the publication of Mark and the end of the century. 
The tendency nowadays is to push the Synoptic Gospels and the 
Acts backwards rather than forwards. This is illustrated by 
Harnack’s admission that the Acts may have been written * so 
early as the beginning of the seventh defcade of the first century ' 
{Acts, p. 297). 

3 Harnack now {Neue ITntersuch. zur Apostelgeschichte, 
Leipzig, 1911) places Acts before the death of St. Paul, St. 
Mark and St. Luke earlier, and St. Matthew shortly before or 
after a.b. 70. The present writer has argued for a date about 
A.D. 60 for St. Matthew (EscpT, July 1910). 
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is Rat possible that He could have taught doctrines 
■which appear to us to be logically inconsistent. 
This has been applied in particular, in recent 
times, to the problem of the eschatological teach- 
ing in the Gospels as compared with the moral 
teaching of Christ. Christ, it is argued, cannot 
have been both the same unclouded thinker of the 
moral sayings and the apocalyptic fanatic of the 
eschatological passages, we must, therefore, give 
up one of the two as historical, and the teaching 
generally chosen as most conveniently to be got 
rid of is the eschatological,^ which is then re- 
garded as an intrusion into Christ’s teaching of 
elements derived from Jewish Apocal;^tic writ- 
ings, remoulded in Christian circles. Of course, 
on lines like these the task of criticism is very 
largely one of explaining away the evidence which, 
at first sight, the Gospels set before us as to the 
facts of Christ^s life. 

It would be impossible to give here an exhaustive 
list of all the ways in which criticism attempts to 
do this, but the following are some of them : — 
Adaptation of Christ's life to the narrative and prophecies of 
the OT. (This would account in part for the narrative of the 
Virginal conception, the stories of the Magi, and of the flight 
into Egypt, etc.) Adaptation to His life of heathen mythology 
(the Virgin birth). Adaptation to His life of the current Jewish 
ttoctrine of the Messiah. The attribution to Him of sayings 
prophetic of later events, the manner of Hia death, or the 
fall of Jerusalem. The hahiening into narratives of fact of 
words spoken by Him in allegory or metaphor. 

The main difficulties which many will feel with 
criticism of this kind are these : — 

(a) It starts from presuppositions with which the evidence of 
the narwMves immediately conflicts. (6) It® methods of explain- 
ing the origin and genesisof much of the evidence are con|ecfeuraI 
and fanciful— not the application of scientific principle, but an 
appeal to any or every supposed cause that might have given rise 
to the creation of the evidence, (c) Its results are hopelessly 
precarious. The Jemis who emerges from its labours fesome- 
timea a simple-minded lover of God, who is crushed between the 
pcditical and theological wheels of Hia day ; sometimes an ethical 
teacher of high value ; sometimes a dreamy enthusiast, who died 
because He deluded Himself into the belief that He was the 
Messianic King; The Ctospels, as manipulated by the uncertain 
methods of this sort of criticism, seem capable of yielding a 
picture of any sort of Jesus that the critic desires. 

(2) Investigators of the second class approach 
the subject from a very much wider andf more 
liberal historical background. They argue that a 
cursory reading of the Gospels gives us at once a 
consistent picture of One whose personality, whilst 
truly human, yet transcends the limits of human 
personality as elsewhere known to us. They, 
further, argue that the same kind of evidence 
which is given to us in the Gospels is also given, 
without break of continuity, in the history of the 
Christian Church ; so that the Gospels are only a 
first stage in a continuous stream of evidence to a 
Person, dead yet living, human yet more than 
human. In view of this deepest and most profound 
fact of human experience, we cannot, they urge, 
apply to the Gospel evidence those rough and 
re^y tests of the historical which critics of the 
first class are so ea^er to use. Christ is reported 
to have worked a miracle. The critics of the first 
class say at once: {a) ‘The miracle did not 
happen’ ; therefore (5) ‘the narrative is very late,’ 
or (c) ‘it is to be explained as due to one of the 
causes summarized above,’ and {d) ‘it is wortliless 
as evidence of historical fact.’ Christ is reported 
to have worked a miracle. The critic of the second 
class will say at once, ‘Why not?’ ‘What does 
this mean save that from the inexhaustible 
treasure-house of the Personality of Jesus flowed 
some influence or power which so dazzled the 
minds of the witnesses that tliey recorded their 
impression in the simple words that have come 
down to us ? ’ Or, again : Christ is reported as 
having taught moral principles which presuppose 
1 But see A. Schweitzer (The Qtiest of the Historical Jesus^ 
Eng. tr., bond. 1910), who rightly refuses to eliminate the eschato- 
logical element from the life of Christ, but over-emphasizes it. 


the continuance of human society, and as having 
spoken about tiie Kingdom of heaven as something 
which was to leaven human society. He is also 
reported as having announced the near approach 
of the Kingdom, and His own ‘Coming’ to in- 
augurate it, as the ‘ Son of Man’ coming ‘ on the 
clouds of heaven.’ Critics of the first class say 
at once : ‘ Christ cannot have spoken these two 
divergent lines of teaching. We must choose 
between them.’ Critics of the second class will 
rather argue that we are dealing with two types 
of teaching which are ultimately harmonious; 
that diffiemties arise if we unduly press, or too 
literally interpret, sayings of the one or the other 
type ; and, in particular, that underlying the apoca- 
1 lyptic utterances are statements of profound truth 
: as to the future of the world, and of the relation of 
Christ to humanity,^ which are essential for a right 
understanding of His being. 

So long as NT critics start from different 
assumptions, and employ difierent methods, it is 
: obvious that they will arrive at different con- 
clusions, It is clear that sooner or later some 
agreement must be reached, if possible, as to the 
truly scientific method of approaching the Gospels 
and Acts, and as to the principles or criteria by 
which we are to test their historical value. In 
other words, are we or are we not to look upon 
them as isolated records which can be examined in 
and for themselves, regardless of the continual 
corroboration in history of the more than human 
Personality to which tney bear witness? Or, is 
the representation of J esus as given in the Gospels 
as a whole one which the experience of the Chris- 
tian Church in later history has proved to be 
substantially true? If the latter be the truer 
alternative, we shall be bound to approach the 
Gospel with somesuch canons of criticism as these:— 
{a) We are dealing with a record of One whose 
personality and force of character transcend, as is 
proved by the witness of history, all human know- 
ledge. We cannot, therefore, rie out as evidence 
statements which ascribe to Him power and in- 
fluence which are not found in normal experience 
of life, {b) There is, therefore, a general prob- 
ability in favour of the credibility of the Gospel 
narratives. The area of uncertainty arises later 
in the attempt to reconstruct from them the 
original facts as they occurred. For instance, the 
narrative of the raising of Jairus’ daughter will 
leave us with the certainty that an impression was 
made on the minds of the witnesses of that event 
that a dead person had been brought back again 
to life. What ‘ death ’ and ‘ life ’ here involve can 
never be known to us. The substantial fact is 
that the force and power of the Personality of 
Jesus effected this astonishing thing that the 
girl, who otherwise would have been numbered 
with the dead, took her place, through His in- 
fluence, once more in the world of living men and 
women. 

The question of the necessity of approaching the 
Gospels as historical witnesses, with some sort of 
presuppositions in favour of, or against, their testi- 
mony, has not yet been treated in a serious scientific 
manner. Yet nothing is more certain than the 
fact that historians approach all ancient documents 
with certain presuppositions. These are, in large 
part, inferences drawn from our experience of life 
treated as a whole. The question concerning the 
Gospels takes the form whether there is in our 
experience any element which should influence us 
in the case of these books which is absent when we 
are dealing with other ancient literature. The 
historian Avho answers No will necessarily approach 
the Gospels with a presupposition against their 
evidence. And this presupposition seems to be due 
to a denial on his part of an element in life which 
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others affirm, and which causes them to say Yes. 
This element is the sustained witness of the Chris- 
tian consciousness to a Personality now acting upon 
human life, of which they lind the first account in 
the Gospel history. It has always claimed to be 
not merely witness to the powerful influence exerted 
by the life of Jesus as recorded in the Gospels, but 
witness to the influence of Jesus Himself, exerted 
on individuals, not merely through the record of 
His life, as the memory of a dead friend may 
influence one living, but immediately as living 
Spirit upon living spirit. This sustained witness 
is a psychological fact which is deserving of more 
serious treatment than has hitherto been accorded 
to it. If it is in any sense true as a phenomenon 
of consciousness, then it necessarily becomes a pre- 
supposition with which the inquirer must approach 
the Gospel evidence. If the Personality of Jesus 
acts upon consciousness through the whole period 
of history since His death in a way in which no 
other personality known to us has ever acted, then 
it will be clearly unscientific to apply to the record 
of His life the same axiomatic rules, as to what is 
or is not probable, that we are tempted to apply to 
the evidence as to the personality of ordinary in- 
dividuals. This does not make any investigation 
into the life of Jesus useless, or lead us to accei)t as 
literally true anything or everything that has been 
recorded about Him. The ordinary rules of his- 
torical investigation will apply in large part to 
the Gospels as to other ancient literature. But 
it will cause us to exercise caution in ruling out 
evidence which points to the presence in Him of 
resources of power over psychical and natural 
phenomena which we should reject in other 
cases. 

What has been said above applies mainly to the 
Gospels, yet it also concerns the Acts, For there, 
too, the same question arises. When we read 
anything that is of a non-natural kind, are we on 
that ground to relegate it to a position of late date 
and historical valuelessness ? This is what Harnack 
does, e.p'., with Ac 1. He speaks of the narrative 
of the Ascension which it contains as probably the 
latest tradition in the Book.^ The only reason 
apparently for that judgment is the nature of the 
event recorded. But what if behind the narrative 
lies a historical fact, the precise nature of which 
can only be dimly surmised behind the strong 
colours in which it has been painted ? Christ had 
left the disciples finally : that they knew. No 
more would He appear to them as at the Galilsean 
Lake. He was henceforth to be with them in 
another sense. And He was to come again. What 
if some strange experience of fact lies behind this 
naiTative ? Need it then be so late in date ? What 
prevents it from being one of the earliest traditions 
of the Christian Church ? St. Paul is witness to 
such a tradition. 

Criticism of the Gospels and Acts which is based 
on quite unscientific presuppositions— that is the 
point — introduces hopeless confusion into NT criti- 
cism, It condemns offihand certain napatives as 
fictitious, and then invents the most improbable 
causes to account for their genesis and growth. 
This is not criticism based on principle, but arbi- 
trary and captious rejection of evidence. We 
want, if possible, some sort of scientific method or 
principle, and this can be reached only by a pre- 
liminary investigation of all the facts. Christ as 

E resented in the Gospels, Christ as experienced in 
istory, Christ as experienced in modem life, — ^is 
this all of a piece, one long consecutive witness to 
a supernatural Christ? If so, whatever other 
1 Harnack actually makes the presence in the Acts of the 
narrative of the Ascension an argument against ascribing the 
hook to a date before a.d. 78, though on other grounds he 
inclines to an earlier date (p. 291). But see now his more 
recent treatment of the date of Acts (of. p. note 3, above). 
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method may be wrong, nothing can he more funda- 
mentally unsound than the attempt to go to the 
Gospels and from the first to eliminate that element 
to which Gospels, history, modern consciousness, 
all alike bear testimony. 

The above considerations apply also to the Fourth 
Gospel. But here the further question arises, Is 
the Christ here presented the same as the Jesus of 
the Synoptic Gospels? Is there, in other words, 
behind the Fourth Gospel a substantial basis of 
historical fact, due allowance being made for the 
translation of this into the language and thouglit 
of the period of the writer or writers who composed 
the book half a century or more after Christ’s life ? 
To that question diflerent answers will probably 
always be given by peoj)le who approach the Gospel 
with difierent presuppositions. Interest has re- 
cently been directed in particular to tiie narrative 
of the raising of Lazarus. On the one hand, it is 
contended that, in view of the importance which 
attaches to it in the Fourth Gospel, it could not 
have been omitted in the Synoptic Gospels if it 
was a fact of history with which the writers of 
those Gospels were acquainted.^ On the other 
hand, it is urged that the narrative does not 
receive the emphasis which some modern critics 
assign to it,'^ and that the argument from the 
silence of St. Mark and the other Synoptic writers 
is hopelessly precarious.® In the debate about 
the authorsfiip of the Fourth Gospel interest has 
centred largely in the theory of Schwartz ^ {based 
upon an alleged statement of Fapias that James 
and John were killed by the Jews) that John died 
too early to admit of his being the author of the 
Gospel.® 

Quite recently the whole Johannine question has 
been raised into a new atmosphere by a new dis- 
covery. The old axiom of critical writers who 
denied the Johannine authorship of the Fourth 
Gkispel was that the book is tlioroughly Alex- 
andrian in spirit and phraseology. Some waiters 
have always urged that, in spite of ax>parent 
parallels with Alexandrian terminology, it is 
thoroughly Hebraic. This has recently received 
striking confirmation from an imexpected quarter. 
In 1909, Bendel Harris published from a Syriac MS 
a volume to which he gave the title Odks andJPsalms 
of Solomon. He argued that these Odes were not 
Gnostic, but Christian, and that they date from 
the last quarter of the 1st century. Harnack® 
believes tfiem to be of Jewish origin, edited by a 
Christian. If he is right, it follows that a large 
part of the supposed Alexandrian element in the 
Fourth Gospel is really Jewish. And Harnack 
draws the conclusion that ‘ in the Johannine theo- 
logy, apart from the Prologue, there is nothing 
essentially Hellenic’ (p. 119). If this is true, and 
if the date assigned to the Odes is right, a great 
many arguments for a 2nd cent, date for the Fourth 
Gospel, and a large number of objections to the 
Johannine authorship, cease to have any validity. 
It is possible that the ‘ Odes of Solomon ’ will 
prove as epoch-making for the Johannine question 
as was the publication of the Book of Enoch for 
the Synoptic Gospels."^ 

IF, 0. Burkitt, Qos'gel Kistory and its Tramndssion, 
Edin. 1906j p. 221£P. 

s J. Armitage Eobinson, The Historical Character of St. Jokn*s 
Gospel, Lond. 1908, p. 34 ff. 

8 W. Sanday, The Criticism of the Fourth Gospel, Oxt. 1905, 
p. 170 f. 

4 *Uber den Tod der Sobne Zebedai,’ in AhTiandl. d. himigl. 
Gesellsck. d. Wiss&nsch. zu Gottingen, Phil.-Mst. Klasse, newaer., 
vii. 5. 

5 See against this Sanday, p. 103 ft . ; Armitage Eobinson, 
p. 64 ft. Of. also Spitta's examination of Schwartz’s theory in 
JSFTW Kl [1910] 39 ff., and Schwartz’s reply, ib. p. 89 

6 * Ein jiid.-christliches Psalmbuch ans dem ersten Jahrhun- 
dert ’ (TU m, v. [1910] 4, published separately, Leipzig, 1910). 

7 See, on the Odea, Strachan, in JSxpT, Oct. 1910 ; Bernard, in 
JThSt, Oct. 1910 [holds the Odes to be Christian Baptismal 
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II. CumcisM OF ms Epistleb Am Apqq- 
AljPSE.-^i, The Pauline Epistles. — The move- 
ment of criticism in recent years with regard to 
the Pauline Epistles has been in the direction of a 
return to tradition. With few exceptions, critical 
writers are disposed to adjnit as Pauline 1 and 2 
Thess., GaL, 1 and 2 Cor., Romans, Philippians, 
and Philemon. Of these, 2 Tlxess. is the most 
doubted. It is argued that, viewed as literature, 
it reads like an imitation of the First Epistle, 
whilst from a theological point of view the second 
chapter presents us with an eschatology different 
from that found elsewhere in St. Paul, Hamack^ 
has recently attempted to meet this second ob- 
jection, and to preserve the letter for St. Paul by 
the novel argument that the First Epistle was 
written to the Gentile converts at Thessalonica, 
whilst the Second was written for the Jewish 
converts there. 

The Epistle to the Galatians has been the 
subject of much controversy with respect to the 
date of writing and the people addressed. The 
theory revived and advocated by Ramsay, that the 
Churches addressed are to be found in the southern 
part of the Roman province of Galatia, would 
make it possible to date the letter at any time 
after St. Paul’s visit to these Churches on his 
second journey. Thus Zahn^ dates it from Corinth 
on the second journey. Ramsay* himself prefers 
a somewhat lato date, from Antioch, between the 
second and third journeys. Against this it may 
be urged that St, Paul would probably have 
preferred to make a personal visit from a place so 
near to Southern Galatia as Antioch, instead of 
writing a letter. Others still prefer the older 
chronology, which placed the letter in close con- 
nexion with 1 and 2 Cor. and Romans. A com- 
parison of Ac 16* with 18*® favours the view that 
the editor of the Acts believed that St. Paul visited 
the old kingdom of Galatia ; but that does not, of 
course, settle the question of the locality of the 
churches to which the letter was written. The 
strongest argument in favour of the later date is 
the close resemblance in tone between Galatians 
and Romans. 

The return to a traditional position spoken of 
above is illustrated by the present state of critical 
opinion with regard to the Epistle to the Colossians. 
A generation ago it was assigned to the 2nd cent, 
by a majority of critical writers, the arguments 
alleged being that the Epistle contained a Christo- 
logy too developed for the age of St. Paul, and that 
the false teaching was a 2nd cent, form of Gnosti- 
cism, But, although some of the more advanced 
critical writers still believe it to be post-Pauline, 
the view is gaining ground^ that the Christology 
is not necessarily un-Pauline, and that the teach- 
ing, if in any sense Gnostic, is an early form of 
Gnosticism, which there is no reason to place out- 
side the life of St. Paul. 

Denial of the authenticity of Ephesians is more 
wide-spread. Its theology is said to be too ad- 
vanced for St. Paul, especially in respect of the 
Person of Christ, and the doctrine of the Church ; 
whilst the difficulty of reconciling the address to 
Ephesus with the entire lack of local colour has 
never been quite satisfactorily explained. But, if 
Colossians be admitted to be Pauline, these 

Hymns dating* from the time of Justin Martyr] ; Menzies, In- 
terpreter^ Oct. 1910 [the Odes regarded as written hy Gentiles 
impressed with the truth of the Jewish religion]: Spitta, in 
ZSTW xi. (1910] 193 if. and 259 [holds strongly to Jewish 
character] ; Gttnkel, ib. p. 291 if. [maintains Gnostic origin]. 

^ Das Problem des zweiten ThessalonwherhrtefSt 1910 0=iSit- 
zungsberiehte der k'&tiigl. preuss, Akad. der Wissensch, xxxi. 
1910). 

2 Introd, to the NT, Eng. tr.3, Edin. 1909, i. 199. 
s historical Com. on Calatians, Loud. 1899, p. 242. 

4 The Epistle is regarded as Pauline by Harnack, Julicher, 
Clemen, von Soden, von Wrede, Abbott, Peake, and Moffatt. 


arguments lose their force. In view of the fact 
that all the elements of the Christology of these 
letters can be found in St. Paul’s undoubted 
Epistles, it is quite arbitrary to argue that he 
would not have written tliem, if the circumstances 
necessary to the development of his thought on 
these lines had arisen. And to argue that they 
could not have arisen is mere dogmatism about the 
unknown.^ 

The Pastoral Epistles are regarded as post- 
Pauline by a number of critical writers, on the 
following grounds : 

(1) The style and language are not those of St. Paul. This is 
true if stated in the form that style and language differ from 
those of the other Epistles. But, if genuine at all, the letters 
clearly date from a later period of St. Paul’s life than any other 
of his extant writings. And it is not at all clear why changed 
circumstances should not have caused a corresponding change 
in the Apostle’s expression of his thought. 

(2) The nature of the false teaching combated is said to be 
that of a period which lies outside the probable limits of St. 
Paul’s life. This is pure conjecture. There can be no evidence 
that teaching of the kind presupposed, whether it be an early 
form of Gnosticism or a debased Judaism, had not begun to 
affect the Churches at a very early date. 

(3) The Church, as described in these letters, has a developed 
organization. The main point here is the status of the evCa-Kovos. 
If, as seems probable, this term is here synonymous with 
wpecr^JTeposr, the Epistle must not be brought down too late 
—not, tliat is to say, into the 2nd cent.— and would suit a date 
at the end of St. Paul’s life. 

(4) There is a lack of other testimony to support the evidence 
of thea» letters that St. Paul was released from his imprison- 
ment at Borne. There are, however, hints elsewhere in the NT 
that the Apostle was so released. Of, Ph 224, Philem 22 , and Ac 

whidx, as Harnack 2 has recently urged, implies that St. 
Luke was acquainted with the fact that St. Paul vras released. 
If the evidence of the Pastoral Epistles on that point be 
admitted as liistorical, the other objections to their authenticity 
lose much of their weight. For it is not difficult to suppose 
that the Apostle, feeling that his departure could not be long 
delayed, might well see the necessity of making provision for 
the future organization of the Churches, which were soon to be 
deprived of his guidance. In any case it is difficult to believe 
that any one but St. Paul could have written 2 Timothy.^ 

^ In the case of the last Ej^istle ascribed by tradi- 
tion to St. Paul, the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
modern critics are almost unanimous in their 
verdict that the letter cannot be Pauline. But 
none of the ancient or modern conjectures as to 
the authorship is more than a shrewd guess. 
Tertullian thought of Barnabas ; ^ Luther, of 
Apollos;* Harnack,® followed by Rendel Harris^ 
and Pealce, * favours Priscilla and Aquila ; Ramsay® 
and Canon (now Bishop) Hicks prefer Philip the 
Evangelist. 

2. The Catholic Epistles. — Here, too, opinion is 
divided into two main classes. On the one hand 
are the writers who defend the traditional author- 
ship of most of these documents, on the ground 
that they can find no reason for rejecting it. On 
the other are the critics who seem to be possessed 
at the outset by the feeling that it would be 
treasonable to admit that tradition can ever be 
right in its ascription of these writings to Apostolic 
authors. And yet, how little probable it is that 
none of the earliest Apostles except St. Paul should 
have left behind them any written record ! How 
very probable it is that others besides St. Paul 
should have written letters! How improbable it 

1 The authenticity of Ephesians is denied by the majority of 
Gennan writers and by ]\Ioifatfc, but is asserted by Abbott and 
Peake ; Harnack and Julicher think the question an open one. 

2 Acts, p. 40. 

3 An intermediate position is taken by those who believe that 
genuine Pauline fragments have been worked into these Epistles 
by a later writer. So Harnack, McGiffert, Moffatt, Knoke, 
Peake. 

4 de Pudicitia, 20. So recently Weiss, Bartlet, Ayles, and 
Dibelius {Der Verfasser de.s Bebrderbriefes, Strassburg, 1910), 
who regards Hebrews as originally a Sermon, not an Epistle. 

5 Enarr. in Gen. 48. 20, 

6 [1900] 16-41. 

7 Side Lights on NT Research, Lond. 1908. 

8 <7om. on Hebrews (Centuiy Bible), Edin. 1902. 

s Luke the Physician, Lond. 1908, p. 304. Philip is regarded 
as representing the Ciesarean Church. 

10 Apr. 1909. 
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is that the Church should have failed to preserve 
some such writings, and should rather have let 
them slip into oblivion, and preserved instead 2nd 
cent, writings which went by false names I There 
is an a priori probability in favour of the traditional 
authorship, and something approaching to over- 
whelming proof of its impossibility is required 
before it can be set aside. From the perusal of 
the objections repeated, with as much certainty as 
though they were axioms of Euclid, by successive 
critics of the advanced type, the candid reader rises 
with the feeling that they are forced conclusions 
from evidence which is capable of more than one 
interpretation. ‘ If there were no tradition as to 
authorship,’ he will say, ‘I could only conclude 
that these wiitings were composed within the first 
150 years of the existence of the Christian Church. 
But within that period I find no reason why some 
of these writings should not have been written by 
the men to whom tradition assigns them. On the 
other hand, I do see reason to suppose that the 
early Church 'would have preferred to preserve i 
Apostolic rather than later documents.’ 

Apart from 2 Peter, where the argument from 
literary dependence on Jude seems fatal to the 
Petrine authorship, the arguments against the 
authenticity of the other members of this group 
seem insufficient to outweigh the tradition in their 
favour. They are of the ffllowing nature : 

(<x) Tlie vvriter is arguing against St, Paul’s 

teaching about Justification by Faith, or against a corrupt 
form of it ; the Greek of the letter is too good for St. James ; 
the writer does not refer to early controversies such as that I 
about the admission of Gentiles into the Ohurch ; he makes no 
reference to, or use of, cardinal doctrines of the primitive i 
Church, such as the Messiahship of Jesus, His death and 
resurrection ; the reference to healing through the ‘ elders * is 
a mark of late date ; the condition of the Christians addressed : 
is that of a late and decayed Christianity. 

<6) Against Peter. — The chief question here has turned on 
the nature of the persecution implied in the letter and the 
bearing of that upon the date of the authorship. Bamsay2 has 
tried to show that the references to persecution imply a date 
about A.D. 80. Others prefer the reign of Trajan 3 (on the 
ground that the references to persecution in the Epistle accord 
well with the account given by Pliny to Trajan) or of Domitian.*^ 
But there is really no ground for so pressing the language of 
the letter as to make it impossible to suppose that it was written 
during the Neronian persecution.^ Then, as afterwards, there 
may have been reason to urge Christian converts to lei it be 
known that they were suffering as Ohriatians, and not for 
moral offences which would hare been inconsistent with their 
profession. The other main ground for rejecting the Petrine 
authorship of the letter is its alleged Paulinism, But we may 
admit a certain amount of Pauline influence upon the writer 
without necessarily denying that St. Peter can have been the 
author. Arguments against the authenticity on this and other 
grounds seem to be captious and arbitrary, such as ‘This is un- 
likely,* or * That is improbable in the case of St. Peter.* After 
all, how very little we know of the Apostle’s life after a.d. 44 1 
And how are we to determine what he may or may not have 
written, or how much or how little he may have seen of St. 
Paul in the later years of his life? 

(c) Against 2 Peter.~The dependence of the writer upon 
Jude is really fatal to the authenticity of the letter. The case is 
parallel with that of the First Gospel. The composer of that 
book has carefully worked over the Second Gospel in such a 
way that it is little likely that Matthew or any other Apostle 
can have written it. So in the case of 2 Peter ; if it is dependent 
on Jude, it is improbable that Peter or any Apostle can have 
penned it. (Attempts have been made to save the rest of the 
letter by supposing ch. 2 to be an interpolation dependent on 
Jude.) Further arguments against the authenticity of the 
Epistle are found in its late attestation, and in its reference to 
St. Paul’s Epistles ($16). 

(d) Against Jwde.— -The reference to the Apostles ; the 
reference to ‘the Faith’; the supposed similarity between 
the teaching combated and the teaching of the 2nd cent. Oarpo- 
cratians. 

(e) The question of the authorship of the Johannine Epistles 

1 The latest commentator, Oesterley (Expositors Gr. Test. 
iv. [1910]), thinks that the arguments for and against an early 
date are equally balanced. He suggests that the Epistle may 
have been written by St. James, but that it was originally a 
great deal shorter than it now is. 

2 Ohurch in the Ecnnan Empire 5, Lond. 1897, p. 282. 

3 So Pfleiderer, Jiilicher, Cone, and others. 

4 So von Soden, Harnack, and recently Gunkel (Pie Schriften 
des NT, 

5 So the most recent commentator, Hart, in ExpositxrTs Gr, 
Test. v. (1910). 


is so closely connected with the complicated question of the 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel that it is best to pass them 
over in a cursory survey of NT criticism like the present. They 
are widely regarded as by the same writer as the Fourth Gospel, 
i though some would separate the Second and Tliird Epistles 
from the First, and attribute them to a different author. 

These arguments may be divided into two classes : 
(1) literary, and (2) those which rest upon the 
supposed background of ideas and of ecclesiastical 
development suggested by the 'writings in question. 
The arguments of the first class are the most likely 
to lead to positive conclusions, and in one case they 
do so, as is recognized by most critical writers, 
including some 'who in other respects come to 
conservative conclusions. It is generally admitted 
that the literary dependence of 2 Peter on Jude 
rules out the Apostolic authorship of the former. 
Here, then, we have one case -where the Church 
has admitted into its Canon a writing of a later 
date, because it bore an Apostolic name. But how 
does it stand with the other writings ? Here the 
literary argument leads to no such positive result. 

1 Peter may depend on Komans and Ephesians, 
but St. Peter may have -written it nevertheless. 
Jude shows acquaintance with St. Paul’s Epistles, 
but why may not the Jude to whom the letter has 

f enerally been assigned have been so acquainted ? 
Vhen we turn to the arguments of the other class, 
they fail to carry conviction to minds which are 
not pre])oss8Ssed with the conception that none of 
these writings can be Apostolic. 

3. The Apocalypse. — Modern investigation has 
done much, and will do more, to rescue this book 
from the fetters of traditional lines of interpretation, 
and to reconstruct the atmosphere in which it was 
written, and in '^vhicli therefore it ought to be read 
and interpreted. The following are the main points 
at issue : — 

(1) The mithoTship. It is now very widely held 
that Apocalypse and Fourth Gospel cannot be by 
the same author. This is, of course, not a new, 
but an ancient critical inference (cf. Dionysius of 
Alexandria, ap. Eus. HE vii. 25. 15). (2) The date. 
Was the book written in the reign of Nero, or of 
Domitian ? The majority of recent writers favour 
the later date.^ (3) Dependence upon earlier 
literature. Attempts have been made to show that 
the book in ifcs present form is a Jewish Apocalypse 
re-edited by a Christian, or a composite work into 
which fragments of J ewish Apocalypses have been 
loosely incorporated. These attempts at analysis 
of the structure of the book may be said to have 
failed. The unity of purpose and idea is too obvious. 
No doubt, the writer \vas deeply read in the OT, 
and very probably also in current Jewish Apoca- 
lyptic literature. But the book is no mere com- 
pilation of fragments of earlier writings.^ In 
another form, however, attempts to prove de- 
pendence of the writer upon the past have met 
with success. Since the publication of Gunkel’s 
Sohopfung %mid Chaos (1895) it has become increas- 
ingly clear that the -writer has made very large 
use of ancient myth, and of language and symbol 
long current in Apocalyptic writings. Not, of 
course, that such borrowing is peculiar to him. 
The long stream of Prophetic and Apocalyptic 
speakers and writers from Isaiah doAvnwards, not 
excluding our Lord Himself, have this in common, 
that they do not entirely create a new language as 
the vehicle of their teacning, but largely adopt and 
borrow the words and symbols of an earlier age. 
To take a simple example, the writer of the Apoc- 
alypse, like all the writers of the NT where they 
are dealing with the future, borrows very largely 

iSo Swete, The Apocalypse of St. John% Lond. 1907; and 
the latest commentator, Moffatt, in Expositor’s Gr. Test, v. 
(1910). 

2 That the author may have employed and worked into the 
scheme of his book portions of earlier writings is, of course, 
quite probable, but difficult to prove. 
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from Daniel That, of course, wili be readily 
aflmitted. But modern in vestigation has penetrated 
beiiind this simpio liandin<^ on of phrase and 
symbol from ^writer to ^vriter, and has sought to 
show that much of the common symbolism so 
transmitted goes hack to a primitive mythology, 
the origin of wiiicli is hidden in the speculation of 
peoples wliose history lies on the border line where 
history fades into the obscurity of legend. This 
is, no doubt, largely true, and, if true, is of great 
importance for the right interpretation of the 
Apocalypse. If the author is making use of an 
ancient myth, which has passed through a long 
course of transmission, it is probable that much 
of the detail which forms part of it will be repeated 
by him because it is already there, and therefore 
it has no parfumlar signilieance for him. We shall, 
therefore, look for tlie outstanding ideas behind 
his pictures, and not seek to press a historical 
allusion, or a forecast of some detail of future 
history, out of every phrase and symbol 

Bmmutry.~\i we turn now from this survey to 
a forecast of the future, there is reason to think 
that the NT criticism of the days to come will, if 
we may judge from the general tendency of the 
more recent writings, more and more emancipate 
itself from those prejudices which have inatle it a 
byword in the past. There is much that is hope- 
ful On the one hand, there is a readiness to 
admit that the larger part of the NT writings have 
quite correctly been assigned by tradition to the 
1st century. On the other, there is not the same 
eagerness to maintain the correctness of tradition 
in all its details that once inspired writers of the 
conservative school Such a popular Introduction 
as that of Peake (1909) may be taken as a good 
example of the newer spirit, which is anxious 
neither to affirm nor to deny traditional positions, 
but only to come to the conclusions to which the 
evidence points, and to keep an open mind where 
the evidence is inconclusive. Of course, prejudices 
die hard, and the determination to keep the 
Catholic Epistles out of the 1st cent, has still 
much life in it in Germany. But, speaking 
generally, there seems to be growing up a school 
of critical writers who are freeing themselves from 
the axiomatic dogmatism, whether theological or 
anti- traditional, of the past century. As this 
school increases, it may be hoped that, even with 
regard to the Gospels, something like a really 
scientific method of inquiry may be reached. At 
present it must sadly be confessed that the 
Prolegomena for such an inquiry have yet to be 
written. 

liiTBSATURE.— This is given in the footnotes. J. Moffatt*s 
Introduction to the TAterature of the New Testaynent (Edin- 
burgh, 1911), which appeared too late to be used in this article, 
should t>e specially referred to, as the most complete survey of 
the field of NT criticism. See also reviews of the book by the 
present writer in ExpT, May and June, 1911. 

W. C. Allen. 

CROMLECH. —See Death and Disposal of 
THE Dead (European). 

CROSS- — The cross (Lat. crux) is the figure 
produced by two lines intersecting one aiiotlier, 
usually at right angles. This figure gives rise to 
numerous varieties according to the direction of the 
limbs and the form of their extremities. W. Berry 
in liis Emyclepcedia Heraldica mentions no fewer 
than 385 different crosses, but the greater number 
have scarcely any interest except for decorative art 
and the science of heraldry. From the point of 
view of religious symbolism the only important 

t pes are the following : the equilateral cross, called 
so the Greek cross {a in illustration) ; the so-^ 
called Latin cross {crux immissa or capitata)^ in 
which the lower limb is longer than the three others 
(6)5 the Tau-shaped {poUncte or commissa) cross 


(d) ; the cf was or handled cross ; the 

crux decussata Of St. Andrew’s cross (c) ; the 
gammate cross (/) ; the Maltese or rayed cross 
(y); the Lorraine cross, with double or triple 
traverse {h); the CTossj?ermwt%, that is to say, 
mounted on steps (i). 

a b ^ c d ■ / . ■ , ' %' " 
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Fig. 1. 

1. Non-Christian crosses, — i. The equilateral 
cross , — The equilateral cross, like the straight line, 
the curve, the circle, the crescent, the triangle, 
etc., forms so simple and natural a geometrical 
figure that in many instances it could not fail to 
present itself spontaneously to the imagination in 
^uest of a sign to indicate anything that extends 
in the principal directions of space—the sky, the 
earth, rays of light, the wind-rose, etc,— and, by 
an extension of meaning, to stand for the abstract 
notion of space itself. It is easy to understand 
how, in the symbolism of some peoples, the cross 
may have served as a conventional representation of 
certain material objects whose contour it suggests 
—birds on the wing, men with outstretched arms, 
a double-headed hammer, the bow and drill appar- 
atus for producing fire, etc. But, everywhere, it 
may be said to have been used, above all, to repre- 
sent radiation or space, 

Thus we find that the equilateral cross was 

b 




Fig. 2.2 


adopted by the Chaldseo- Assyrians as the .symbol 
of the sky and of its god Anu (see fig. 2, a). The 



Fig. 3.3 

same peoples represented the sun and its eight 
regions by a circle from which eight rays pro- 



FlG. 4.4 

ceeded (2, h). By coupling these rays in pairs there 
was produced the radiated cross which the king of 

1 At the same time it must not be forgotten that the cross, 
like the triangle and other geometric figures, is sometimes 
merely ornamental in origin, with no symbolic significance 
whatever. 

2 See Rawlinson, WAI, vol. ii. pi. 48. 

3 See Perrot “ Chipiez, i. SOS; cf. Layard, Moymments of 
Nineveh^ 1849-53, ph iv. 

4 See Schliemann, Ilios, Paris, 1885, No. 1959. 
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Assyria wore suspended round his neck, like the 
cross worn by a Commander in our orders of 
knighthood {see fig. 3). 

Schliemann has noted the presence of the cross 
upon the pottery and the whorls of the Troad. 
The solar meaning of this symbol is attested 
by its alternating with the rayed disk. At times 
the two emblems appear in juxtaposition (see 
fig. 4, a). 

Among the Greeks the sceptre of Apollo assumes 
at times the form of a cross (cf. coin of Gal lien us 
reproduced in Victor Duruy’s Hist, des RomainSy 
Paris, 1885, voL viii. p. 42), fig. 4, b. The cross is 
associated with the representation of Castor and 
Pollux, perhaps in order to emphasize their stellar 
character (so on coin of Caracaiia). 

In India likewise the equilateral cross alternates 
with the rayed disk. On an ancient coin repro- 
duced by General Cunningham {Bhilsa Topes, 1854, 
pi. XXXI.) the branches of the cross terminate in 
arrow-heads (see fig. 5). 



Fig. 5. 


Among the Gauls, as w^eli as among the peoples 
belonging to the Bronze period, the cross appears 
frequently on pottery, jewels, and coins (see G. 
de Mortiliet, Le Signs m la croix avant le chris^ 
tianisme, Paris, 1866, p. 44 ff.)* Here again the 
emblem is clearly solar (see fig. 6). On the 



Fig. 6.1 

statuette of a Gaulish deity, discovered in France 
in the department of Cdte d’Or, we see the tunic 
covered all over with crosses. The god, wiio is 
Sucellus (on whom cf. Eenel, Religions de la Gaule 
avant le christianisme, Paris, 1906, pp. 252-257), 
holds in one hand the mallet which symbolizes the 
thunderbolt, and in the other a jar or oUa (see 
fig. 7). 



Fig. 7.2 


The cross is found in like manner in Mexico, in 
Peru, and above all in Central America, where its 

1 See Flouest, Deuo} stUes de lamire, Paris, 1886, pi. xvii. 

See Revue Celtique, 1870, p, 2, 


I presence upon religious monuments did not fail 
s to astonish the companions and the successors of 
Columbus, who saw in it a trace of a visit paid by 
St. Thomas, the apostle of the Indies (see Congrds 
internat. des Americanist es, vol. i., Brussels, 1879, 
p. 501 fh). We know nowa(la 3 ^s that these crosses 
are^ designed in allusion to the four quarters from 
which rain comes, and consequently to the winds 
that blow from the four cardinal points (see G, 
Mallery, in 10 RBEW, 1893). The cross of pre- 
Columban America is a veritable ‘ wind-rose,’ and 
we can perceive how it thus became, among the 
Toltecs, the symbol of the god who dispenses the 
celestial waters, Tlaloc (see A. Keviile, Religions 
du Mexiqne, Paris, 1885, p. 91 [also in Eng. tr.]). 
According to K^ville, the Mexican cross w'as called 
the ‘ tree of fecundity ’ or the * tree of life.’ 
There has been found in the ruins of Palenque 
a bas-relief representing persons in the act of 
adoration before a cross, on which rests a fan- 
tastic bird, more or less resembling a parrot. 
Perhaps this was the symbol of the god Quetzal- 
coatl (the feathered serpent), who iiimself also, 
according to KdvilJe, stands for a god of the wind 
(op, eit, p. 82 ; see also Thomas Wilson, The Swas- 
tika, 1896, p. 93311'.}. For a cross, representing 
the four winds, as thought of by the Dakotas, see 
fig. 8, 



Fro. 8.1 


The arrow at the top of this cross marks the piercing blast of 
the north wind. Once the north wind is located at the head of 
the cross, the east wind will be symbolized by the heart, which 
in the human body is placed under the left arm. The south 
wind is pictured by the sun, as it shines from the region of 
light ana warmth, and the west wind by a star, as it blows 
from the region of the night. 

But the American cross may have assumed also 
a solar or stellar character, if one may judge from 



Fig. 9.2 


the above figure (9), which has been met wdth on 
shells found in the mounds of New Mexico ; and 



Fig. 10.3 


from those, not less si^ificant (10), which have 
been found among the Dakota pictogi’aphs. See, 
further, following article. 

1 See W RBEW, %. 1225. 

2 See Holmes, in B RRRJF, p. 282. 

^ See Garrick Mallery, in JO RBJSfF, figs. 1118-1126. 
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Ainoiig the Chinese, the equilateral cross in- 


scribed witliitt a square, 


5 stands for the earth. 


Aceordin^^ to Sanniel Beal [Indian Antiqxmry^ 
1880, ]). 67) there is found in China even the 
dietuui ‘ God fashioned the earth in the form of a 
cross.’ It is curious to meet with an analogous 
syjiibolisin in a Church Bather. ‘The aspect of 
the cross,’ writes Jerome [Com, in Marcnm), ‘ what 
is it Imt llie form of tlie world in its four direc- 
tions ? [Ipsa specks crucis, quid est nisi forma 
quadrata mnndi?! The east is represented hy 
tlie top, the north by the right limb (looking from 
the cross), the soutii by the left, the west by the 
lower portion.^ 

2. The handled cross a7%d the cross potenede» — The 
potenc^e form X> jwoduced by suppressing the 
upper limb of the Latin cross, is called also the Tan 
cross, because it reproduces the form of the Greek 
letter Tan, The magical virtue which down to 
our own day has been attributed to this sign 
owe.s its origin unquestionably to tlie veneration 
pai<l by the Egy])tiaiis from tlieir })re-Iustoric days 
to the" handled” cross, or kcij of life, represented 
by a cross potencee surmounted by a handle (see 
fig. 11). This cross, which is met with on the 



Its presence has been noted on bas-reliefs, tombs, 
j)ottery, jewels, coins, from Sardinia to Susiana, 
along the shore of Africa, in Phrygia, Palestine, 
and Mesopotamia. Upon monuments of Phoeni- 
cian or Hittite origin it is held in the hands of 
kings or priests, as with the Egyptians, and is 
associated %vith tlie tree of life and the lotus flower. 
Its extreme symbolical importance led the peoples 
wlio borrowed it from the Egyptians to combine it 
with such emblems of their own as presented an 
analogous form or suggested a cognate idea. Thus 
the Phcenicians derived from it a mixed emblem, 
in which the handled cross is grafted upon the 
cone representing the goddess Astarte or Tanit, 
‘she who gives life’ (see fig. 12). 

The Greeks anthropomorpliosed it so as to repro- 
duce the features of their goddesses of life — 
Aphrodite, Hariiionia, Artemis of Ephesus, etc. 
(see fig. 13). 



most ancient monuments of the Egyptian mon- 
archy, is frequently to be seen in the hand of 
a god, a priest, or a king. Arclueologists have 
maintained by tuius that it reiiresents a Kilometer 
(Plucke), the key of a canal-lock (Zoega), a jar 
upon an altar (Ungarelli), a degenerate form of 
the winged globe (Layard), a phallus (Jahlonski), 
the loin-cloth worn by tlie Egyptians (Sayee). In 
the paintings on the tombs it appears to be em- 
ployed by the divinities to awaken the dead to 
a new life. The following inscription may be 
read upon a bas-relief of the 12th dynasty, Avliere 
the goddess Anukit is seen liolding the extremity 
of the liandled cross to the nostrils of the king 
Usertesen ill. : ‘ I give thee life, stability, purity, 
like Ea, eternally.’ Elsewhere the ideogram 
formed by the handled cross in the hieroglyphic 
script, (pronounced anhh), signifies ‘life,’ ‘living’ 
(E. M. Coeinans, Mamicl de langue ^gyptienm, 
Ghent, 1887, pt. 1, p. 46). Whatever may he the 
material object of which the liandled cross is the 
representation, its abstract sense is not doubtful ; 
it IS symbol of life, of the vital germ, and it is 
not without reason that it has been called the hey 
oflifed 
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Fig. 13. 


With the Gauls the T comes to stand for the 
hammer of Thor, which was regarded not only as 
an engine of destruction, but also, after tlie manner 
of tlie storm, as an instrument of life and fecundity. 
Even with the Egyptians the two-headed mallet, 

became in tlie hieroglyphs a Latin cross, "f", 

with the meaning of ‘crusher,’ ‘avenger’ (do 
Harlez, ‘Le Culte de la eroix avant le cliris- 
tianisme’ in La Scie?ice catlioliqxie, loth Feb. 1890, 
p. 163). 

In Egypt there have been found a wdiole series 
of signs which mark the transition from a handled 
cross, or cross ansata, to the clilrho, or mono- 
gram of Christ (see fig. 14). 

f f f >? 

Fig. 14.y 
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Fig. 12. 

Eipm Egypt the hey of life, now become a 
magical and propitiatory sign, spread to the 
Phcenicians and then to the whole Semitic world. 

towever, Wiedemann, Religion der alien Agypter^ 
Munster, lSi)0, p. 157 f., who maintains that the anick connotes 
merely a band or fillet, and is only homonymous with ankh, 
‘life,’ so that ‘it has nothin.^’ to do with a cross.’ 

2 From a coin of Paphos (CLS, yol. i. fasc. i. p. 6). 

3 From a coin of Carthag-e (Barclay V. Head, Coins in the 
British Museum, London, 1881, pi. xxxv., No. 38). 

4 From intaglios of {Sardinia (J. Slenant, Pierres gravies de la 
Haute Asie, Paris, 1883-86, vol, ii, pp. 266, 258). 


The handled cross or a similar sign is met with 
also in India (see fig. 15), and in America, wdiere 



Fig. 15.4 


it is found engraved on monuments in the ruins 
of Palenque, as well as on the pieces of pottery < 
recovered from the mounds. 

1 Lenormant, in GA , 187C, p. 68. 

2 P, Decharnie, Mythologie de la Greee antique, 1879, fig-, 145. 
SChi-rhos of Phila) (Letronne, ‘La Groix ansee a-t-elle 6t6 

employee pour exprimer le monogramine du Christ?’ in ilM/HZr, 
vol. xvi. pi. i. figs. 47, 48, 49). 

4 On a silver ingot (Edw\ B. Thomas, in the Numismatic 
Chroniole, vol. iv., new series, pi. xi.). 
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In a Maya manuscript two persons appear to 
be in the act of adoration before a tree which 
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3. T/ie (fammate cross, or gammadion* — This 
cross derives its name from the fact that it can 
be resolved into four gammas joined at right 
angles (see lig. 17). In spite of its apparently 
a h 



Fig. 17. 


^ ‘ipj 

Fig. 18. 

complicated structure, it is, next to the equilateral 
cross, the form movst widely diffused throughout 
all antiquity. It has been met with on terra-cotta 
articles at Hissarlik, from the time of the second 
or burnt city. In Greece proper and tlie islands of 
the Archipelago it makes its appearance first upon 
articles of pottery with geometrical ornaments, 
which form the second period of Greek ceramics. 
It is frequent upon the ancient vases of Cyprus, 
Bhodes, and Athens. Upon an Athenian vase, in 
a burial scene, it appears thrice repeated before 
the funeral car. Upon a vase of Thera it accom- 
panies the image of the Persian Artemis. Else- 
where it adorns the vitlva of an Asiatic goddess. 
Upon a vase now at Vienna it appears as an orna- 
ment on the breast of an Apollo standing upon 
a quadriga (cf. Goblet d’Alviella, The Migration 
of Symbols, hcm-Hoii, 1894, pi. i.). It became^ a 
favourite symbol on coins, and passed along with 
the other monetary symbols of the Greeks into the 
numismatic art of all the Mediterranean peoples. 

This cross is also found engraved upon those hut- 
shaped funeral urns which have been dug up in the 
terramares of N, Italy. It likewise ^pears oh 
the jewels and the weapons, not only of Gallic, but 
also of German and Scandinavian peoples.® In com- 
pany with the wheel and the thunderbolt, it adorns 
the votive altars of the Gallico-Roman period, from 
Aquitaine to Great Britain. In the Caucasus it 
has been noted upon weapons and jewels which go 
back to the Bronze period. In Lycaonia, on a 
Hittite monument, it is introduced as an ornament 
on the border of the robe of a person engaged in 
offering sacrifice. 

In India, where it bears the name of swastika 
(from su, ‘ well,’ and asti, ‘ it is ’) when the limbs 

1 See S RBEW, 1884, p. 32. 

2 In the north it has received the name fylfot (‘many- footed 9, 
but the assimilation implied in this name is very uncertain. 
See, further, Eenel, op. oit. pp. 217-220. 


are bent towards the right (hg. 17, a), and saums- 
tika when they are turned to the left (lig. 17, 6), 
it is already found upon the domino-shaped ingots 
of silver wliich preceded the use of coins, and then 
upon the coins themselves. The Buddhists em- 
ployed it largely. A notable instance of its use, 
along with other symbols, is in the classical 
representation of tlie Budclhapada, or f ootprinii of 
Buddha (see fig. 19), among the bas-reliefs of the 



Fig. 19. 


famous stuxKi of AmaravatL It passed, no doubt, 
along with Buddhism, into the iconography of 
China and J apan, where it occupies a pre-eminent 
place on the pedestal of Buddhist statues, and 
even at times adorns the breast of Buddha and the 
Bodhisattvas.^ In China, moreover, the swastika 
found a place among the written cliaracters, where 
it conveys the notion of ‘ plurality,’ and, by ex- 
tension, of ‘abundance,’ ‘prosperity,’ ‘long life’ 
(Thomas Wilson, The Swastika, p. 799). The same 
is the case in Japan, where, according tode Millou4, 
it represents the number 10,000, and consequently 
the idea of abundance and prosperity iBSAL, 1881, 
p. 191]). The Empress Wu (684-704) of the Tang 
dynasty decreed that it should be used as a sign for 
the sun (Yang y Yu, in Wilson’s Swastika, pi, 2). 

Even at tlie present day the Hindus make 
frequent use of this figure, which they may trace 
in their account books and, on certain occasions, 
on the threshold of their houses. According to Sir 
George Birdwood,® they distinguish clearly between 
the swastika and t\m sauvastikct, the first represent- 
ing the male principle and the god Ganesa, the 
second the female principle and the goddess Eali. 
In an extended sense, the first stands for the sun 
in his diurnal course, or for light and life ; the 
second for night and destruction. The sect of the 
Jains in India has chosen the simstika as the 
emblem of the seventh of their twenty-four saints, 
or Tirthahkaras (Colebrooke, ‘On the Jainas,’ in 
Asiatic Researches, Calcutta, 1788-1836, p. 308). 

The gammate cross has been met with sporadic- 
ally also on bronze articles among the Ashantis 
of Africa; and also on native imi:)lements from 
Paragnay, Costa Rica, and Yucatan. In the 
ancient Maya city of Mayapan it adorned a stone 
slab which bore also the image of the solar disk, 
exactly as in Gaul, Italy, Asia Minor, East India. 
In N, America it is seen among the crosses engraved 
on shell and copper ornaments from the mounds, 
and the Pueblo Indians still use it to decorate their 
trinkets, bead necklaces, bavskets, and rugs.® 

Prom the circumstances in which the gammate 
cross has been traced or employed, it follows that, 
in every instance in which a symbolical meaning 
has been attributed to it, it is a sign of good omen, 

1 The Buddha Amitabha (Mus^e Guimet) ; also in Wilson’s 
Swastika, pi. i. 

2 Old Records of the India OJice, London, 1891, p. xf. 

3 See d’Alviella, A travers le Far West, Brussels, 1906, p. 160. 
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of propitiation and benediction, an emblem of 
prosperity, of life, of safety [the scmvastika, where 
a distmc'tion m drawn bctAveen the two forms of 
the gas innate cross, is an exception which proves 
the rule]. But whence comes this general function 
of Juck-bringer and talisman ? There is scarcely a 
symbol which lias given rise to such diverse inter- 
pretations. jSIen have seen in it, e,g., running 
water (Waring), the air or the god of the air (E. P. 
Greg), fire or the how and drill apparatus for pro- 
ducing fire (Emile Bnrnouf), the lightning (W. 
Schwartz), the female sex (George Birdwood), 
the union of the two sexes (J. Hoffman), a Pali 
monogram (General Cunningham), the reunion of 
the four castes of India (Bred. Pincott), the nautilus 
[Gr. 'iro\t!hrovs, cf. the fglfot] (Frederick Houssaj), 
cranes flying (Karl von den Steinen), the primitive 
god of the Indo-Europeans (de Einigrodzki), the 
sun in his course round the heavens (Ludwig 
Muller, Percy Gardner, Edw. B. Thomas, Max 
Mililer, Henri Gaidoz, Goblet d’Alviella). 

It might even be maintained, on the strength 
of the monuments, that, after having served as a 
symbol of the sun in motion, the gammate cross 
came to symbolize astronomical motion in general, 
and thus to be applied to the moon, the stars, the 
sky itself, and to everything that appears to move 
of itself—- water, wind, lightning, fire, etc. In this 
way it would readily become a symbol of prosperity, 
fertility, blessing, or the appurtenance ot such 
deities as secured the development of man and of 
Nature (see figs. 20, 21). 




Bolar f¥amuiadion.i 
Fig. 20. 


Lunar gammadion.2 
Fig. 21. 


The question may be asked whether the gammate 
cross can be assigned to a single birthplace. Its 
two most ancient known habitats are : the one in 
the burnt city of the ruins at Hissarlik, the other 
among the terramares of N. Italy. It is possible 
that both of these districts borrowed it from the 
valley of the Danube during the Bronze age. From 
these two centres it may have spread— wmle retain- 
ing its double significance as a solar symbol and 
as a sign of life or of blessing — on the one hand, 
towards the west, to the extremities of the Celtic 
and German world ; on the other, towards the east, 
by way of the Caucasus, India, China, and Japan. 

Again, has the gammate cross of the New World 
an independent origin ? The supposition is by no , . . 

means inadmissible that it arose spontan^oiisly^+iS,^^^® honour. 

But the answer to this q^uestion depends in some I that the cross has become the object of 

measure upon whether infiltrations of Asiatic 
iconography did not make their way across the 
ocean during the era of pre-Columban civilization. 

And this is a problem which appears to be yet far 
from being solved. 

11. The Christian cross. — The cross in the 
Christian sense is the crravpSs or lignum infelix, a 
wooden post surmounted by a cross-beam, to which 
the Eomans, following the example of the Greeks 
and the Easterns, nailed or attaclied certain classes 
of condemned criminals till they died. The fact 
that Jesus suffered death on tfie cross has con- 
verted this infamous figure into a symbol of 


1 From a Gallo-Belgic coin (E. F. F. Hucher, L^Art gmlois. 

Pans, 1865, p, 169). ’ 

2 From a Cretan coin (Numismatic Chronicle, vol. xx. rNo. 31 
pi. u. fig. 7). 


resurrection and salvation. ‘I determined to 
know among you nothing save Jesus Christ and 
him crucified,^ writes St. Paul (I Co 2^). The 
early Christians saw the cross in all the inter- 
secting lines which presented themselves to their 
view in ordinary life, in art, in Nature. The ' sign 
of the cross’ was their favourite symbol ‘At 
every step, at every movement, at every coming 
in and going out,’ wrote Tertullian at the beginning 
of the 3rd cent, [de Corona, 3), ‘in putting on 
our clothes and our shoes, in the bath, at table 
in the evening, lying down or sitting, whatever 
attitude we assume, we mark our foreheads with 
a little sign of the cross.’ Moreover, Christians 
had to defend themselves against the charge of 
pagans that they paid adoration to the cross like 
an idol. ‘ Cruces non coUmus nec optamus,^ wrote 
Minncius Felix. ^ But it is plain that the great 
mass of Christians attached a magical value to 
this sign. At all events they used it as a form of 
exorcism, a means of warding off unclean spirits. 
One of the most ancient portable crosses, found 
in a Christian tomb at Eome, bears the inscription : 

* Crux est vita mihi; mors, inimice, tihV (‘ The 
cross is life to me ; death, 0 enemy [the devil], to 
thee ’). Soon the cross came to work miracles of 
itself. People went the length of marking cattle 
with it to protect them from disease.® 

The cross, according to a Eoman Catholic archae- 
ologist, P. Didron, is more than a figure of Christ ; 
it is in iconography Christ Himself or His symbol. 

* Thus a legend lias been created around it as if it 
were a living being j thus it has been made the 
hero of an epopee germinating in the Apocrypha ; 
growing in the Golden Legend ; unfolding and 
completing itself in the works of sculpture and 
painting from the 14th to the 16th century,’® 
This is an allusion to the celebrated mystical poem 
of Giacomo da Yaraggio (13th century), where 
it is related how, after the death of Aaara, Seth 
planted npon his tomb a branch taken from the 
tree of life. When the slip had grown into a tree, 
Moses obtained from it his magic rod. Solomon 
took from it the wood for his temple. Finally, 
the execntioners of Jesus cut from it the materials 
for fashioning the cross. This cross, buried upon 
Golgotha, was disinterred in the time of the 
empress Helena ; and the Church commemorated 
its discovery by appointing the 3rd of May (13th 
Sept, in the Eastern Church) as the annual festival 
of the Inventio Crucis, Carried off by ChosroSs, 
it was miraculously recovered by Heraclius four- 
teen years later, in honour of which event the 
Church instituted another annual festival on the 
14th of Sept., the Exaltatio Crucis. Lost once 
more after the Muslim invasion, it is to reappear 
finally in the sky at the end of the world. 

The Holy Cross had its special churches as it 
had its festivals ; not a few cities even were named 
Thus Eoman Catholic writers 

veritable cult. ‘The cross,’ writes Diifron (loc. 
ciL), ‘has received a worship similar, if not equal, 
to that of Christ j this sacred wood is adored 
almost equally with God Himself. ’ Many churches 
possess, amongst their miraculous relics, alleged 
fragments of the cross. A legend, intended to 
explain their abundance, relates that these frag- 
ments had the miraculous prerogative not only of 
healing diseases, bnt even of reproducing and 
multiplying themselves indefinitely. 

Strangely enough, the early Christians, in spite 
of the importance they attached to the cross, 
refrained from reproducing it in their iconography. 


1 Migne, PL iii. 346. 

s de Eossi, Bulletino di Arch, Cristiana, 1878, p. 138 ; see, 
further, art. Charms and Amulets (Chr.), vol. iii. p. 426. 

8 P. Didron, Histoire de Dieu, 1843, p. 361. 
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During the first three centuries (with possibly a 
single exception, that of the equilateral cross cut 
on a sepulchral inscription, which de Rossi believes 
may be assigned to the end of the 2nd or the 
beginning of the 3rd cent.) the cross of Christ is 
invariably dissimulated under the form of an 
object which recalls its image : a trident, an 
anchor (see figs. 22, 23), a ship with rigging; or 
under the forms of the cross already employed by 
other cults , the cross potencie and the gammate 




Fiqs. 22, 23.1 

cross. The cross pofenc^e, according to certain 
archaiologists, is, by the way, the form which 
most accurately recalls the instrument of cruci- 
fixion employed by the Romans. 

At the close of the 3rd cent, the Christians 
designated Jesus Christ by a monogram composed | 
of the first two letters of '^crovs Xpta-rSst 
of XPt<rr<5sf, The addition of a transverse 

bar, or exhibits the cross or, better still, 
Christ upon the cross, especially -when, by an after 
process of simplification, the chi-rho becomes "f* 
or “j*. Further, the Latin cross already appears 
upon certain coins of Constantine, although this 
emperor, true to his policy of religious eclecticism, 
shows no scruple about introducing on the same 
coins representations of Mars or Apollo as gods. 
Julian, of course, suppressed both cross and 
cM^rho, But, after his time, the cross finally 
takes its place upon coins and even upon the 
Imperial diadem. At the same time it asserts 
itself under its proper form in funeral inscriptions, 
upon altars, reliquaries, lamjps, Jewels, and even 
upon the fa9ades of houses and the tops of hctsUicoBy 
where it takes the place of the monogram; and 
before long it may be seen furnishing the ground 
plan of churches. In the 5th cent, the employ- 
ment of the cross becomes rare except in 

Celtic countries, where it continues to show itself 
in inscriptions. In like manner the gammate 
cross now appears only sporadically, in the west 
and the north of Europe, upon tombstones and 
sacerdotal vestments. 

The so-called Latin cross and the equilateral 
cross were at first employed without discrimination. 
Only gradually did the equilateral come to be the 
specialty of the East, and the form with unequal 
limbs that of the West, 

As to the erucifiXt i.e. a cross with the body of 
Jesus nailed to it, this representation does not 
make its appearance till the 7th century. The 
art of the Middle Ages was not slow to heighten 
its realism still more. But at the same time a 
distinction was drawn between the cross of the 
Passion, which is accompanied by all the imple- 
ments of crucifixion, and the cross of the Resur- 
rection, with which Jesus ascends to heaven. 
The first is painted sometimes green, because it 
was cut from a tree ; sometimes red, because it 
was stained with the blood of Christ. The second 
is painted sometimes blue, the colour of the sky ; 
sometimes white, as symbolizing the invisible 
Divinity. It is this last which is carried at the 
head of processions. 

The cross became a hierarchical symbol in the 

1 See T. Roller, Les Catacomdes de Rome, Paris, 1881, vol. i. pi. 
xix. nos. 8 and 11. 


Church. Thus the Pope has the privilege of 
having carried before him a cross with three 
bars, while cardinals and ai*ehbishops have to be 
content with two, and bishops with one. 

Finally, the cross served also in the prime of the 
Middle Ages as a symbol of certain popular rights. 
Such were the marlcet crosses in Germany, which 
implied the municipal jurisdiction ; the perrons, or 
crosses mounted upon a column, which in certain 
towns of Belgium and Germany were regarded as 
an emblem of jurisdiction, and even as the palladium 
of local liberties. When Charles the Bold wished 
to ]0unish the inhabitants of Lihge, he carried away 
their perron and set it up for six years at Bruges. 

For a number of centuries the phrase * to take 
the cross’ meant to devote oneself to fight the 
infidels. Hence the orders of knighthood and the 
crosses of honour, the bestowal of which has now 
nothing to do with religion. 

After all that we have said, it is needless to 
stop to examine theories, ancient or modern, which 
seek to claim a pagan origin for the Christian 
cross, on the ground that earlier cults had cruci- 
form signs among their symbolism, while others 
would discover in pre-Christian crosses prefigura- 
tions of the Crucifixion. We must content our- 
selves with referring the reader to the respective 
supporters of these theories Emile Burnouf, 
Gabriel de Mortillet, Mourant Brock, Abbd 
Ansault, etc. ). 

Litkir^turb.— i. General.-->3. A. Martigny, Dictionnaire 
des antiquiUs chrdUennes, Paris, 1865, s.v. ‘ Croix * ; Gabriel de 
Mortillet, Le Signe de la croix avant le christianisme, Paris, 
1866 ; E. Bunsen, Das Symbol des Kreuzes bei alien Nationen, 
Berlin, 1876 ; E. Burnouf, La Science des religions, Paris, 1876; 
Mourant Brock, The Cross, Heathen and ChrisUan, London, 
1879 ; W. H. Holmes, ‘ The Cross used as a Symbol by the 
ancient Americans,* in Trans, of the Anthropological Society o/ 
America, Washington, 1883, vol. ii. ; Hochart, ‘ Le Symbole de 
la croix,’ in Annales de la FaculU des Lettres de JBordeaux, 

1886, no. 1 ; W, Wilson Blake, The Cross, Ancient and 
Modem, New York, 1888 ; Ansault, ‘ Le Oulte de to. croix avant 
J^sus-Ohrist,’ in the French review, Le Correspondant, 26th 
Oct. 1889, p. 163 f. ; C. de Harlez, *L© Cuite de to croix avant 
le qhristianisme,’ in the French review, La Science cathxMque, 
16th Feb. 1890 ; F. Cabrol, art. ’ Cross and Crucifix,’ in Catholic 
Eru^clopmdia, New Yorto vol. iv. ; J. Romilly Allen, FcMrly 
Christian Symbolism in Great Britain and Ireland, London, 

1887. 

ii. Of the gammadion or swastika Muller, Bet 
saakaldte Ec^ekors, Copenhagen, 1877; E. Thomas^ *The 
Indian Swastika and its Western Counterpart/ in Numismatic 
Chronicle, 1880 ; R. P. Greg, * The Fylfot and Swastika,’ in 
Archceologia, 1885, p. 293 ff. ; G. Dumoutier, ‘Le Swastika et 
la roue solaire en Chine,’ in Revue d' ethnographic, Paris, 1886, 
vol. iv. p. 827f. ; Goblet d’Alviella, ‘De to croix gamm^e ou 
swastika,’ in Bulletins de VAcad^mie royale de Belgique, 1889 ; 
D. G. Brinton, ‘The Ka-ti, the Swastika, and the Cross in 
America,’ in Proceedings of the Amer. Philosophical Society, 
vol. xxvi., 1889, p. 177 ff. M. de Zmigrodzki has collected, in 
various publications, all the known instances of the gammadion 
(see his Geschichte der Swastika, Brunswick, 1890, and his 
JPrzeglad archeoloji, Krakow, 1902). As for the literature on 
the subject, Thomas Wilson mentions in the Appendix to his 
work The Sioastika (Washington, 1896), 114 books and articles, 
besides his own, dealing with the gammate cross. 

Goblet b’Alviella. 

CROSS (American). — The appearance of the 
cross symbol among the semi-civilized and savage 
peoples of America in all probability admits of a 
genuine two-fold interpretation- It amalgamates 
m all likelihood two cognate ideas ; (1) that of the 
cross as a symbol of the four winds belonging to 
or emanating from the four cardinal points ; (2) 
that of the ‘world tree/ ‘tree of life/ or ‘tree of 
our flesh ’ (Mexican Tonacaquahuitl), analogous in 
some ways to the Scandinavian YggdrasU, or cosmic 
tree, whose roots surrounded the universe. The 
first, in its pictorial and mural form, was probably 
evolved from the second as an art convention. 
There can be no question of the genuine aboriginal 
character of the cross symbol as found in America. 
Its origin appears to have been analogous to that 
of the symbol in use in the Old World— evolution 
from a symbol of the four cardinal points; but 
1 any hypothesis of its importation from Europe 
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or Asia would require much weightier proof of 
European or Asiatic colonization than has yet 
been advanced, and is easily discounted by the 
unquestionable signs of its wide-spread aboriginal 
use througliout tlie American continent. 

On the discovery of Yucatan, where the lieu- 
tenants of Cortes found crosses at Cozumel and 
elsewhere, the wildest theories were propounded 
to account for their appearance in the Isew World. 
These crosses were about 3 ft. in height, and were 
usually found in an enclosure called teopan, m the 
buildings surrounding a temple. The Spanish mis- 
sionaries believed that they had been introduced 
by the apostle St. Thomas, or that early Spanish 
colonists, driven ont by the Moors, had sought 
refuge in America, and had brought with them 
the sacred symbol. The missionaries then pro- 
ceeded to inquire after representations of the 
Crucifixion itself, and it was discovered that one 
had existed in pictorial form on a manuscript 
which had been buried to prevent its destruction 
by the invaders, but which had subsequently 
rotted underground. This figure undoubtedly 
represented a human sacrifice to the Sun, always 
intended in Mexico when the word *God’ {Te(kl) 
was employed, as in the present instance, without 
any indication of the particular deity which the 
figure was meant to represent. 

1. As a symbol of the four winds. — As a symbol 
of the four cardinal points from which the winds, 
and therefore the rains, came, the cross was well 
entitled to the desimation of ‘tree of our life* in 
the arid climate of Yucatan. To each quarter of 
the heavens a quarter of the ritual year belonged. 
The Aztec goddess of rains, Chalchinnitlicue, bore 
a cross in her hand, as most of the principal deities 
of Egyptian mytiiology carry a cognate symbol, 
the ankhi or ‘ key of Me * ; and, in the feast cele- 
brated in her honour in the early spring, victims 
were nailed to a cross and shot with arrows. 
Quetzalcoatl, as god of the winds, is represented 
as carrying a species of cross, and his robes 
were decorated with cruciform symbols. The form 
which we find, for example, in the famous bas- 
relief of Palenqu<§, and which was also discovered 
upon the temple walls of Cozumel, Popayan, Cun- 
dmamarca, and elsewhere, was undoubtedly a 
conventional form evolved from that of a tree, 
consisting of the lower part of the trunk and two 
cross -branches. The Mayan designation of the 
cross was indeed Vahom che, ‘ the tree erected or 
set up.* In the Palenqu4 cross, at the ends of the 
branches knobs appear, which are probably in- 
tended to indicate leaves or fniit. On the summit 
is perched a bird, probably a turkey, decked out 
in the brilliant plumage of more brightly-feathered 
fowl. The cross in question was probably regarded 
as in some measure the pedestal of the living turkey- 
fetish. The flesh of the turkey was a staple of 
Mexican diet, and in this way, it may be, the bird 
had become associated with the idea of subsistence 
and the * tree of life’ itself. In any case the cross 
of Palenqu^ was known as QwtzalhuexoloquaJmitl, 
or ‘ tree of the plumed turkey.’ A priest stands 
on the proper right of the bas-relief, oflering as a 
sacrifice a small human figure made from maize 
paste, and not a newly-born child, as some authori- 
ties state. On the proper left stands an acolyte, 
offering up a stalk of maize. At the roots of the 
cross a hideous head appears. It is that of Cihimco- 
huatl (female serpent), or Tonantzin (onr Mother), 
to give her her Mexican designation— the earth- 
goddess, the most bloodthirsty of the Central 
American deities in her lust for human flesh, and 
the one from whom the ‘ tree of life ’ has its being 
and nourishment. 

Many American peoples believe in the efficacy 
of the cross as a symbol whereby rain may be 


obtained. The rain-makers of the Lenni Lenape 
dra'W the iignre of a cross upon the ground, with 
its extremities towards the cardinal points, and on 
this they place a gourd, some tobacco, and a piece 
of red material, afterwards invoking the rain-spirit. 
The Creeks, at the ceremony of ‘the Busk,’ cele- 
brated to the four winds, dispose four logs in the 
shape of a cross, the ends of which are set to the 
cardinal points, and in the centre of these they 
kindle the New Year’s fire. The Blackfeet used 
to arrange large boulders in the form of a cross, 
on the prairies, in honour of Natose, ‘ the old man 
who sends the winds.’ The Muyscas of Bogota, 
in order to sacrifice to the goddess of waters, ex- 
tended ropes across a lake, thus forming a gigantic 
cross, at the point of intersection of which they 
cast in offerings of precious stones, gold, and odor- 
iferous oils. In the State of Wisconsin many low 
cruciform mounds are found, exactly orientated. 
These were probably altars to the four winds. In 
the mythology of the Dakotas the winds were 
always conceived as birds ; and the name of the cross 
in the Dakotan language signifies ‘ the mosquito- 
hawk spread out.’ 

2 . As the ‘world tree.’— In those Mexican and 
Mayan pictures which deal with cosmology the 
world tree is depicted as standing in the centre of 
the universe, its roots deep in the waste of waters, 
its branches among the clouds, as if in search of 
rain. The Mexicans worshipped the tree as Tota 
(our Father), whom they further described as ‘god 
of the waters and of vegetation,’ although he also 
appears to have some connexion with fire. Among 
the Kiche (or Qnich4) of Guatemala, women 
desirous of children sought out a tree overhanging 
a pool, to which they prayed as the emblem of 
fertility I and this indicates the possible phallic 
origin of the tree of life. The 'oax ch% or ceiba 
tree, is still an object of veneration in many ham- 
lets of Central America. The sacred pole of the 
Omahas typifies the cosmic tree, the centre of the 
four winds, and the dwelling of the thunder-bird ; 
and tree-burial among the western tribes of North 
America probably bore some mythical relation to 
placing the dead m the tree of life. The Mbocobis 
of Paraguay believe in a tree by which the dead 
once climbed to Paradise, and the Yurucares of 
Bolivia in one whence mankind originally emerged. 
The sacred tree also appears symbolically through- 
out America in the form of the poles and stakes 
which surround the prayer -houses and Idvas of 
many American tribes. 

LiTiSRATnRB!.--Ixtlib:ocliitl, Sistoria ChioMmeca (ed. A. 
Oimvero), Mexico, 1801-92; Las Casas, Sist, Apologetica, 
Seville, 1652 jSahagrunjHtSt.^reiw.de . . , Nv£,vaE8pa'ka,li^A. 
cap. ii, Mexico, 1820-SO ; Garcia, de lo$ Indies, liL iii. 

cap. vi., Madrid, 1720; CogoHudo, HisL de Tit^cathan, lib. iv. 
cap. ix,, Madrid, 1688 ; de Charencey, Le Mythe de Votan, 
Alen$on, 1871; W. H. Holmes, S HBBW, 1883, p. 270 f. ; art. 

* dross’ in Handbook of American Indians ( = 30 Bull. BJ^, 
i 866 f., and the literature there cited. 

Lewis Spekoe. 

CROSS-ROADS. — Cross-roads are very gener- 
ally regarded as the dwelling-place or resort of evil 
spirits, ghosts, etc., and hence are considered un- 
lucky or even dangerous, while various expedients 
are resorted to in order to ward off their dangers. 
On the other hand, they are sometimes associated 
with a divinity — probably, in the first instance, 
because images of the divinity were placed there to 
counteract the powers of evil, and a cult of the 
divinity was observed at the cross-ways. Or they 
may be regarded as sacred in themselves. Thus in 
theAvesta a formula runs: ‘We sacrifice ... to 
the forkings of the highways and to the meeting 
of the roads’ {SBJS xxxi. [1887] 291). In ancient 
India they were not to be defiled or obstructed 
(^5. xxiL [1884] 182, xxxiii. [1889] 158). But the 
reverence for such a divinity of cross-roads was 
soon mingled with the fear of the demoniac in- 
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fiuences, and we find the divinity often regarded as should be added that suicide;^ were generally buried 
sharing in the characteristic evil and horrible traits in out-of-the-way places ; and the cross-roads, being 
of the very demoniac beings which he or she was a place of evil repute, would naturally be selected 
supposed to hold at bay. The association of evil for the grave. The underlymj| thought is that of 
beings or of divinity with cross-roads is an riddance of the contagion of evil, and in no better 
extension of their association with roads in general, place could tliis be etiected. than at the cross-roads 
and is already found among some lower tribes in (see §5). A parallel custom of burying at the cross- 
connexion with the rough paths leading through roads the bodies of children stiii-Tiorn or born 
forest or jungle, and W’ith their intersections. feet-foreinost (a mode considered unlucky) is found 

s. Burial at cross-roads.— (a) There is evidence in Uganda, where also the bodies of suicides, with 

that the dead were sometimes buried at cross-roads, the tree on which they hanged themselves or the 

and this would be one reason for their being hut in wdiich they took their lives, were burned at 

regarded as particularly ghost-haunted places— a cross-roads. And it is noticeable that -women -who 

belief -which is certainly very remote and wide- pass that way throw a few blades of grass, or sticks, 

spread. Among the ancient Hindus there was a or stones, on the ^ave to prevent the spirits from 

practice of erecting a dagoha or stupa (a mound in entering them and being re-boim (Roscoe, * Manners 
which the bones and ashes were placed) at cross- and Customs of the Baganda,’ JMJxxxii. [1902] 30, 
roads. These were to be erected there in honour and Frazer, Totemism and Exogamy, 1910, ii. 507, 
of a king of kings or a Tathdgata {MaMparU iii. 152). In Greece, persons who murdered father, 
nibhdna Bntta, v. 26, vi. xi. [1881] 93, 125; mother, brother, or child were slain at a place out- 

cf. Oldenberg’s remarks, EeL des Veda, Berlin, side the walls where three roads met, and their 
1894, p. 562). In Slavic lands, cairns and tumuli bodies were exposed naked (Plato, Leg, ix. 873). 
are often found at cross-roads, and the older litera- 2. Ghosts, spirits, and demons at cross-roads, 
ture sometimes refers to a cult of the dead there — Cross-roads are universally believed to be the 

{Oximm, Kleinere Schrif ten, Berlin, 1865, ii. 288), common resort of evil spirits. As places of burial. 

Other instances are reported among the Greeks, cross-roads would naturally be haunted by the 

Germans, etc. (Lippert, Eel. der europ. CuUur- ghosts of the dead ; but also, as ghosts would be often 

mlker, Berlin, 1881, p. 310 ; Wuttke, Deutsche passing along the roads from other places of burial 

VolJcsabergl. der Gegenwart, Berlin, 1900, § 108; to their former homes, they would be more numer- 

Winternitz, Denkschr. der kais, Akad. der Wis- ous at cross-roads. The ghostly train is often i 

sensch., Vienna, xi. [1892] 68). In Hungary, per- seen on roads, but more particularly at their inter- 

sons believed to have succumbed to the malice of sections ; hence, to see them one would naturally 

a witch or demon w^ere sometimes buried at cross- go there, as in the Abruzzi, where, at the festival 

roads, to deliver them from this influence, as of the dead, the thronging ghosts can be seen at 

witches had no power there — an unusual belief the cross-w^ays by any one standing there with his 

{FLJ ii, [1884] 101). This is an instance of the chin resting on a forked stick (Finamore, Credenze, 

riddance of evil at cross-roads (see § 5). It is not usi, e costumi abruzzesi, Palermo, 1890, pp. 180--2).. ; 

impossible that one reason for honourable burial But, besides ghosts, all kinds of evil powers freo[uent j 

at cross-roads was the desire for re-incarnation, the cross-w^ays. This is a wide-spread belief in ^ 

Among the Mongols, among many H. American India, one particular class of demoniac beings — \ 

tribes, and in W. Africa, children are often buried being usually found at cross-roads, while \ 

by the side of a path or road, in order that the other * waylayers ’ lurk there also (Oldenberg, 267 ; I 

ghost may have an opportunity of entering some Crooke, EE i. 290; EL viii. 330‘; BBE xxx. [1892] [ 

woman passing that way, and so being re-born of 49). Among the Muhammadan peoples, cross- [ 

her (Letourneau, Sociology, 1893, p. 239 ; Owen, roads are one of the numerous resorts of the jinn 

Folk4oreoftheBiusquakieInd.,l^2,’pp.%2-2Z,W *, (Lane, Arabian Society, 1883, p. 37). In Russia, i' 

Dorman, Erim, Superstitions, Philadelphia, 1881, vampires are thought to lurk by night at cross- | 

p. 35 ; Kingsley, Travels in W, Africa, 1897, p. 478). roads, ready to attack the belated traveller (Ralston, I 

As more women are likely to pass a cross-way than Ems, Folk-Tales, ISIZ, 'g. Zll)< In Europe gener- i 

on any single path, the chances of re-incarnation ally, witches were associated with the cross-ways. j 

would be greater there. There they gathered up money scattered by the ; 

(6) But in the case of persons wdiose ghosts are devil; there, too, they met, and, in some cases, the j 

regarded as dangerous, another reason for burial Sabbat was held at the junction of roads, especially ; 

at cross-roads must be sought. Among such per- on Walpurgis night, when they might be seen by 

sons are those who have committed suicide, and Mm who put on Ms clothes inside out and crept 

occasionally murder. Custom and law in England backwards to the place ; while the ringing of conse- 

prescribed that the suicide should be buried at a crated bells on that night hindered their dancing 

cross-road, with a stake driven tlirough his body, with the devil at cross-roads (Grimm, Teut. Myth, \ 

A stone Avas also placed over the face (Stephen, [Eng. tr. 1880-8], 1074, 1115, 1799, 1803, 1824; 

Hist, of Grim. Law, 1883, iii. 105 ; FL viii. [1897] Stewart, Superstitions of Witchcraft, 1865, p. 128). i 

199. The custom was abolished in 1823). Criminals On the other hand, witches are occasionally re- | 

also were executed at cross-roads, e.g, Tyburn, the garded as having no power at cross-roads. In I 

meeting-place of the London, Oxford, and Edge- Naples it is held that they must go round them on [ 

ware roads. Stake and stone were intended to their way to a meeting, as they cannot pass them ; j 

prevent the restless ghost from wandering and and in Hungary cross-roads are believed to neutralize ! 

troubling the neighbourhood. It has also been their evil powers {FL viii. 3 ; FLJ ii. 101). Here, i 

suggested that the constant traffic over the grave probably, the form of the cross acts as a prophy- | 

would help to keep the ghost down, or that the lactic. Sprites, kobolds, and fairies are also ; 

number of roads would confuse it, and so prevent sporadically associated with cross-roads (Grmm, 

its finding its way home, or that the cross would 838, 1115 ; Goethe, Faust, III. i. 40). In medimval 

act as a disperser of the evil energy concentrated superstition there was no better place than a 

in the body or the ghost, or that sacrificial cross-road for the purpose of evoking evil spirits, 

victims (these being frequently criminals) were especially the devil, and making a compact with 

formerly slain on the altars at cross-roads, which them. The magical treatises then current explicitly 

were therefore regarded as fitting places for the set this forth ; thus the Clavietda Solomonis says : 

execution and burial of criminals, after the intro- ‘ For magical o];>erations a secret, remote, deserted, 

duction of Christianity {FL viii. 264 ; Westermarck, and uninhabited place is necessary, but best of all 

MI, 1908, ii. 256 ; EBr^ vii, 510). To this it are the cross- ways.’ 
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This notion is found in the 8th cent, story of Theophilns, and 
in the old tradition it was at a cross-road near Wittenberg that 
Faust sold himself to the devil. The custom was to go to the 
cross-way by night, and there make a magic circle in which 
cabalistic signs were inscribed, and then to call up the devil. 
Similarly, witched made their compact with Satan at cross* ways. 
In the case of the Swedish witches in the 17th cent., they first 

S ut on a garment over their heads and danced near a cross-road. 

hen, going to the cross-road, they thrice called on the devil to 
come and carry them to the nieotiiig-groimd. When he appeared 
they promised to serve him foody and soul, and he then conveyed 
them to the Sabbat (Grimm, 1074 ; Baring-Gould, Curiovs Myths, 
1888, p. 630 ; HUt. , , . de Jean Fauste, Amsterdam, 1674 ; 
Gorres, Die chrisil. Mystih, Kegensburg, 1842, bk, vi. ch. 18 ; 
Wright, Narratives of Sorcery and Magic, 1851, i. 134, ii. 249 f.). 

For these reasons, wayfarers took precautions at 
the cross- ways. In India, oTiantras must be said ; 
e,g. at a bridal procession the bridegroom had to 
say, * May no waylayers meet us ! " They should not 
be stopped at, and the traveller should pass with 
his right hand turned to them {SBE ii. 226, vii. 200, 
XXV. 135, 160, XXX. 49). Similarly, in Sweden, no 
bridegroom will stand near a cross-road on his 
wedding-day — a precaution against ‘envy and 
malice ’ (Chambers, Book of Days, 1863, i. 45). See 
also § 5 . 

Tlie origin of the belief in tlie presence of evil 
agencies at cross-roads may be found in the simple 
fact that, as people were more numerous at cross- 
roads, so naturally would all evil powers be, such 
at least as were so often associated with roads or 
paths. Men always fear demons and spirits which 
they believe lurk on the edge of the forest path or 
rude roadway, ready to pounce upon the belated 
traveller, and in many cases roads are believed to 
beinfestedby them(Monier-Williams, Eel, ThmgU 
<md Life in India, 1883, p. 216 ; Maspero, Dawn of 
Cvmlimtion, 1894, pp. 632, 636). Hence they would 
be regarded as lurking at the intersections of roads, 
„ especially by night, when wayfarers were uncertain 
of the direction m which they ought to go (cf. Ovid, 
FasHf V. 3). A further reason may be sought in 
the fact that paths and roads often form bound- 
aries, as is shown by the fact that images and 
altars of boundary-gods often stood on roadways 
(MacPherson, Khonds, 1865, p. 67 ; cf. § 3 ). Rites of 
riddance and aversion intended to drive evil powers 
oh the fields or tribal lands would, in common 
belief, hpe the tendency to force tliem on to the 
boundaries— a kind of neutral ground (for such 
rites, see Frazer, GB\ 1900, iii. ch. 3 , §§ 13, 14, 16, 
passim] Ralston, Songs of the Biissian People, 
1872, pp. 211 , 396). And, as boundary so frequently 
signified road, or was marked by a pathway (as in 
Samoa [Brown, Melanesians ana Polynesians, \%10, 

E . 3393 ; see other examples in this art. ), there would 
ere be another reason for evil spirits haunting 
roads. Hence the cross-ways, where boundaries or 
paths met, for the reason given above, would again 
be more open to their presence and influence. Evil 
powers associated with cross-roads are, in fact, 
often stated to be also found on roads and bound- 
aries, or a boundary-stone is found at cross-ways 
(cf. Grimm, 1051, 1113, 1804, 1821; Crooke, PB 
i. 290). Hence magical rites which are effective on 
roads are still more effective at cross-roads, as many 
instances of their use in both cases show. 

3 . Divinities at cross-roads. — IDivinities are 
frequently associated with cross-roads. This is 
sometimes with the intention of repelling those 
evil powers which otherwise would throng them, 
though, as examples^ show, there is a tendency for 
the protective divinity to take on some of the 
wects of those evff powers, as in the ease of 
Hecate. Or again, ^ since evil powers are connected 
with cross-roads, divinities whose character is evil 
rather than good are often worshipped or propiti- 
ated there. 11 

In India, from early times, the cross-ways were 
the abode of sinister gods, especially of Rudra, 
lord of ghosts and of evil powers generally, who 


was propitiated at the yearly festival of the dead 
by a sacrifice of cakes— the ofiering to Rudra Try- 
ambaka, for the deliverance of descendants from 
his power, and for the securing of his beneficent 
action. This was offered at cross-roads, because 
Rudra roves on the roads, and ‘the cross-road is 
known to be his favourite haunt’ {Satapatha- 
Bmhmana, SBE xii, [1882] 408, 438 f.). The cross- 
road is also the halting-place of the Agnis [ih, 439, 
n. 1). Travellers addressed both paths and cross- 
roads with mantras t ‘Adoration to Rudra, who 
dwells on paths ; adoration to R., who dwells at 
cross-roads’ (ih, xxix, 366, xxx. 180). In the 
yearly ritual the connexion of ghosts with the 
cross- ways is also apparent. Lesser evil divinities 
also had their cult at cross- ways, but usually 
for specific purposes— the repelling of disease or 
demoniac influence, or the contagion of evil. To 
get rid of disease, one should go by night, naked, 
to a cross-way, and there make an offering of rice 
with a mantra, returning in silence without looking 
back. This must be repeated until the evil spirit 
(Pisacha) appears and says, ‘I will end your ail- 
ment’ {Katm-sarit-sdgara, Tawney’s ea., 1895, 
i, 256). The sacred writings also ordain that a 
student who has broken a vow of chastity must 
offer an ass to Nirriti, goddess of destruction, at a 
cross-way, then put on the skin and proclaim his sin 
{SBE ii. [1897] 289 ; cf. xxix. 361). Elsewhere he is 
directed to light a fire at the cross- ways, and to offer 
an ass to the Rak§asas and an oblation of rice to 
Hirriti {ik xiv. D882] 117 ff.). 

In Japan, pb^lic symbols, chimata-no-kami, or 
‘ road-fork gods,’ were set up on roads, and wor- 
shipped at cross-roads and waysides, as protectors 
of travellers. They were said to have been i)ro- 
duced from the articles thrown down by Izanagi in 
his flight from Hades, or at his purincation (see 
vol. ii. p. 700’^). Their festivals were held at cross- 
roads outside the capital, or at the frontier, at the 
end of the 6th and^ 12th months, or in time of pes- 
tilence, while offerings took place at other times. 
Other phallic symbols, sahi-no-kami, or ‘ preventive 
deities,’ were also worshipped at roads and cross- 
roads, and hence came to be regarded as guides and 
friends of wayfarers. Their cult was popular, they 
were inquirea of in divination, or prayed to before 
a journey; or an offering was made to them by 
travellers on their journey. Accidents on a jour- 
ney were the result of neglecting them. But the 
primitive function of all these deities seems to have 
been that for which they are still addressed in the 
liturgies, viz. protection against the unfriendly 
beings and evil spirits of pestilence from Hades. 

‘Whenever from the Boot-country, the Bottom-country 
[ s* Hades], there may come savage and unfriendly beings, 
consort not and parley not with them, but, if they go below, 
kee^ watch below; if they go above, keep watch above, pro- 
tecting us^ against pollution with a night guarding and with a 

Three of tfese are mentioned in one non'fo— Yachimata-hiko, 
the Eight-road-fork prince, Yachiniata-hime, the Eight-road-fork 
princess, and Kunado, whose name, * Come-not place,’ is sug- 
gestive of his functions as a repeller of evil beings. The first 
two are represented as male and female figures with sexual 
[ organs, the last as a simple phallus. Another phallic god, 
Sarata-hiko, dwells at the eight cross-ways of Heaven, and is 
said to have acted as guide to Ninighi on his coming to earth. 
He is also called Dosojin, or * Eoad-ancestor deity,’ and is 
found at cross- ways in the form of a phallic boulder, over which 
is stretched a rope supported by bamboos. Jizo, the Buddhist 
children’s god, now occupies his place at cross-ways (Aston, 
Shmto, 1905, p|). 306, 187, 189, 191, 197, 340). 

The phallic origin of these gods, in accordance 
with the well-known property ascribed to the 
sexual organs as warders off of evil spirits, their 
protective powers against demoniac and pestilen- 
tial influences, and their ultimate position as gods 
of travellers recall the position of the Greek Hermes 
and the Hermce (cf. p. 333^). 

Among the Teutonic peoples occurred a yearly 
procession of the image of a god or goddess (Frey, 
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Nerthus, Hoida, Berclita, etc.) round each district, 
for the purpose of promoting fertility (Tac. Germ, 
40 ; Grimm, 213, 251, 268, 275). In later tradition 
the remeinhrance of this procession was mingled 
with the myth of the Furious Host or the witches’ 
jaunt, headed by one of tliose divinities—a myth 
which in pagan times told of an aerial course of 
the god or goddess with their subordinates, corre- 
sponding to the course of their images followed by 
the jubilant crowd on earth. It was connected 
with the latter, and perhaps in part originated 
from it, as an jetiological myth (cf. Grimm, 1055- 
58). These processions, doubtless, went round the 
boundaries, and the divinity would then be associ- 
ated with boundaries, and so with roads and cross- 
ways, In some of the later traditions, cross-roads 
appear to be unlucky to these wandering hosts, 
now become demoniac and associated with sorcery, 
with the devil and witches. Berchta’s waggon 
breaks down at the cross-roads, so also does that 
of Frau Gauden, and the help of a mortal is neces- 
sary to repair it (see the traditional tales In Grimm, 
275, 926). Perhaps there is here a distorted remin- 
iscence of a halting of the procession of the image 
and waggon at cross-roads, either for a sacrifice 
the divinity, or for the performance of some rite 
by which his or her protection would be secured 
against the evil powers of tlie cross-roads. Later, 
when the divinity became a more or less demoniac 
being, the folk-memory of the halting of the waggon 
produced the story that the waggon broke down. 
The divinity no longer repelled evil influences at 
cross-roads, 'but was now subject to these influences, 
cross-roads being unlucky to him or her, as in the 
case of witches (cf. § 2). On the other hand, it is 
not impossible that ofterings were laid at cross- 
roads for the divinities to partake of in their aerial 
wanderings, as in the case of Hecate. As her 
images stood there, so probably images of some of 
these Teutonic divinities may have been set up at 
cross-roads. This is suggested by traces of a cult 
to gods or ghosts of the dead at cross-roads (the 
haunt of souls), anathematized by the Church. 
Prayers, oflerings, and the consumption of such 
offerings, votive offerings (voia; pedum dmiUtudines 

S er hivia pomint)^ and the ritual lighting of 
s and torches at cross- ways {hivia, trima) are 
all forbidden, and the prohibitions probably apply 
to Celtic as well as to Teutonic custom (S, Eligius 
and Burchard, in Grimm, 1738, 17445 dela Saussaye, 
Religion of the Teutons, Boston, 1902, p. 290 ; 
Grimm, Kleiner e Bchr, ii. 288). Sitting on a bull’s 
hide at cross-ways in order to consult the future 
is also forbidden. The hide was probably that of 
an animal sacrificed there (Grimm, 1744, and cf. 
his comment, 1115, and the common ritual use of 
the skins of sacrificial victims elsewhere). Divini- 
ties were also sometimes seen at cross-roads by 
their worshippers (Grimm, 1202). The cult of 
divinities, Teutonic and Celtic, at cross-roads is 
further borne witness to in the occasional refer- 
ences in witch-trials to ghastly offerings made to 
demoniac powers (their successors) at cross-roads, 
as in the trial of Alice Ky teler and her accomplices 
at Ossory in the 14th cent., in which there is refer- 
ence to a sacrifice of living animals torn limb from 
limb and scattered at cross-roads, or of nine red 
cocks and nine peacocks’ eyes (Wright, i. 28, 30). 

Among the Greeks, Hecate, a goddess whose cult 
was probably introduced from the north, and who 
had several varying aspects, was associated with 
cross-roads as Hecate rpiohircs. Her primitive con- 
nexion with these and also with roads and doorways 
was probably that of an averter of iH. Her images 
or symbolic figures stood before doors and at cross- 
ways, to keep out ghosts and to counteract the 
gloomy influences prevailing at cross- ways. In both 
cases the chief evil influence to he averted was that 


of the ghosts of the dead. These images were called 
Mraia, and frequently represented her in triple 
form. Through her connexion with roads and 
cross-roads, she, a>s Hecate ivoBla, was the helper 
and guide of travellers wIjo sought her aid (sclioL 
ad Theocr. ii. 12). But she was also regarded in 
a more sinister light. As an infernal goddess, she 
was ruler of ghosts, phantoms, and demons, causing 
them to appear on earth to frighten travellers, asso- 
ciated with sorcery, and seen often on moonlight 
nights with her ghostly train and haying hounds, 
like the Teutonic Hoida. In this character she 
was more particularly Hecate rptfiopcpos, of a mali- 
cious and dangerous nature. Hence she had to be 
invoked and propitiated, lest she should send harm 
on men. The triple form of the goddess has been 
variously explained, but, in all probability, it arose 
from the fact that her images at cross- ways had 
faces looking down the converging roads, so as to 
watch over each. In her we see a goddess who, at 
first regarded as an averter of ills, is later associ- 
ated with those very ills which she averts. She 
can keep them at bay, or she can cause them to 
appear, and she hersmf is imaged in their sinister 
forms. Oflerings were made to Hecate at cross- 
roads, and her images there were consulted for 
divination. Monthly offerings were made to her 
at cross-roads by rich people, in order to get rid of 
evil influences and to render her favourable. These 
were called' E/cdr^^s delirva, or ‘ suppers of Hecate,’ and 
included cakes set round with candies, fish, eggs, 
cheese, honey, etc. These dishes of food were often 
consumed by the poor. They were connected with 
the rites of riddance performed in her name. Houses 
were swept and fumigated, and the sweepings taken 
away in a potsherd to a cross-road, and there thrown 
down, the Dearer going away without looking back. 
It would be natural also to get rid of the food re- 
maining in the house before the purification. Thus 
the evils, or the ghosts which had infested the house, 
were sent away, and the ceremony may only acci- 
dentally have been connected with the goddess of 
cross-roads. It resembles other rites of riddance 
at cross-roads, primitive in character, and usually 
unconnected with a divinity (see § 5). These puri- 
fications were called (see Harpoerat. and 

Suidas, 5.?;. 5 schol. on iEsch. Choeph, v. 96 5 Pint. 
QuoBst, Bom, iii,, Qucest. Conv, 708 F; schol. on 
Arist. 594 ; Lucian, Dial, Mort, il 1 5 Athen- 
seus, vii. 125, 127, viii. 57, xiv. 53 ; Porph. deAhstin, 
ii. 28). Travellers also deposited offerings at cross- 
roads. An setiological myth told how Hecate, as 
a newly born infant, was exposed at a cross-way, 
but rescued and brought up by shepherds (schol. 
on Lycophron, 1180). This probably points to an 
actn^ custom of exposure at cross-roads (found 
also in Chaldeea), made use of to explain Hecate’s 
connexion with them. 

Hermes, as god of roads and boundaries, and of 
travellers, was also associated with the cross- ways 
as an averter of ills. On roads and boundaries, 
but especially at cross-roads, stood a heap of stones 
with a pillar, later rudely shaped in human form. 
The passer-by added a stone to the heap, as a rite 
of riddance and in order to avert the evil in-* 
fluences associated with the place. These became 
the more shapely Hermse of later times, used as 
boundary and mile and direction posts, and placed 
at cross-roads as well as on streets, roads, and at 
doors. The phallus \vas a prominent object upon 
them (Herod, ii. 51), in accordance with the bmief 
in phallic emblems as averters of ill. As in the 
case of the Hekataia, these Hermae had often 
several heads, and for the same reason. Offerings 
were made to them, and were sometimes eaten by 
hungry wayfarers. Theophrastus in his Char- 
acters describes the, pious man pouring oil on the 
sacred stones (Hermse) at cross-roads, falling on 
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Ids knees and saying a prayer "before passing on 
his way. Of. Aeyan Beligioh, vol. ii. p. 36 f. 

Christianity replaced the divine images at cross- 
ways by cniciSxGs or images and shrines of the 
Madonna, At the latter, especially, flowers and 
candles are ollbred and prayers said, exactly as in 
the case of the Hcrnife and Hiekataia (Treae, Das 
Ileidenthum in der rom, Kirche, Gotha, 1891, 
iv. 20a, 208). 

An example of a cult of a divinity at cross- 
roads from a lower level of civOization is found 
among the Yaos of the Shire Highlands who, 
when on a journey, ofier a little flour to the 
god Miilungu at a place where two ways meet, 
exactly as in the case of Greek and Roman 
travellers, to Hecate, Hermes, or the Lares (see 
vol. ii. p. 358®“). 

4. Omens at cross-roads. —The connexion of ; 
supernatural beings, divine or demoniac, with cross- , 
roads caused these to he regarded as places where 
omens might he sought. In East Central Africa 
a traveller who comes to a cross-way lays two 
roots, carried for the purpose of divination, against 
the blade of a knife laid horizontally. He points 
to one road saying, * Shall I take this one If the 
roots remain still, he takes it. If they fall, he 
takes the other (Macdonald, Africana, 1882, i. 215). 
This resembles the rite used by the king of Babylon, 
probably to discover whether he should proceed on 
the way to Jerusalem to attack it. He ^ stood at 
the parting of the way, at the head of the two ways, 
to use divination : he shook the arrows to and fro, 
he consulted the teraphim, he looked in the liver ’ 
(Ezk 2P^). In Germany it was a custom to listen 
at a cross-way on Christmas or New-Year at mid- 
night. In this way the seeker heard or saw what 
would befall him during the year. Qr, if he heard 
horses neigh or swords rattle, there would be war 
(Grimm, 1113, 1812, 1819). The listening was 
intended to catch what the spirits were saying as 
to coming events. In Japan a method of cross- 
road divination {tsuji~tira)f used by women and 
lovers, is to place a stick representing the god 
Kunado at a cross- way at dusk, and to interpret 
the words spoken by passers-by as an answer to the 
question put by the inquirer. Another method is 
to sound a comb three times at a cross-road by 
drawing the finger along it, then, worshipping the 
sahi-no-kami, to say thrice, ‘ 0 thou god ot the cross- 
roads-divination, grant me a true response.’ Tiie 
answer is found in the words spoken by the next 
or the third passer-by (Aston, 340). With this 
may be compared a Persian custom of sitting at 
cross-ways by night and applying to oneself as an 
omen of good or evil all that is said by passers 
(J. Atkinson, Women of Persia^ 1832, p. 11). In 
Germany a girl went to a cross-road to discover 
whether she would be married during the year, or 
she shook out a table-cloth there. Then a man 
appeared and saluted her. The future husband 
would be of the same height and appearance 

■ (Grimm, 1115, 1797). An old Hindu custom for a 
man to discover whether a girl will make a good 
wife is to let her choose one of several clods taken 
from lucky and unlucky places, one of the latter 
being a cross-road (Oldenberg, 510). In India the 
balance for ordeals was erected at a temple or in a 
cross-road— a favourite abode of Dharmaraja, the 
god of justice, when he appears on earth (BBE 
xxxiii. [1SS9] 104). 

5, Magical rites at cross-roads.— The sinister 
character of cross-roads made them particularly 
efficacious as places to perform charms and magical 
rites, especially of aversion or riddance of demoniac 
infiuences (ef. p. 33 P, bottom ; *best of all are the 
cross- ways ’).^ Evil powders, or perhaps the divini- 

1 Kozma is of the opinion that the use of the sign of the cross 
in charms has no reference to Christianity, but to the form of 


ties whose images stood there, lent their influence to 
the success of the rite. A few examples of general 
magical rites may be cited first. Sitting out or 
working spells at* cross-ways was used among the 
Teutons as an evil kind of magic, for raising 
tempests, etc. The details are not known (Vig- 
fusson- Powell, Corpus Poet, Boreale, Oxford, 1883, 
i. 413). In the Hindu Grhya Suti'a, visiting a 
cross-road at twilight, lighting a fire there, ofiering 
rice and repeating charms, together with other 
ritual observances, is recommended to those who 
desire gold, or companions, or a long life, or who 
wish to he rulers, etc. (BBE xxix. 431, xxx. 119, 
124, 125), A charm for recovering lost property is 
addressed to Piishan, the sun, vmo watches over 
the ways, and the rite includes placing 21 pebbles 
at a cross-way. They are symbolic of the lost 
property, and counteract its lost condition ( Atharva- 
Veda iBBE xlii. 169, 542]). In Kumaon, to cause 
rain to cease, a harrow is fixed perpendicularly at 
a cross- way. The god of rain, seeing it in this 
unusual coudition at such a place, learns that in- 
justice is being done, and makes the rain cease. 
Or sugar, rice, and other objects used in ritual are 
placed at a cross- way and defiled, till the rain is 
ashamed to fall on them [PE i. 76-77). At Naples, 
to detach a husband from his mistress, a wife goes 
barefoot and with unbound hair to a cross-way. 
There she takes a pebble, places it under her left 
armpit, and repeats an incantation. This is done 
at a second cross- way, with the pebble under the 
rij^ht arm, and at a third, having it between the 
chin and breast. Returning home, she throws it 
into a cesspool (Andrews, FL viii. 7). This is an 
example of the belief that all things at cross- ways 
are charged with the magic or evil energy concen- 
trated there, or are unlucky. Plants growing 
on boundaries or on cross-ways are believed to 
possess magical power (see Reiss, ‘ Aberglaube,’ in 
rauly-Wissowa, i. 47). In Bombay a charm 
against the evil eye is to eari’y seven pebbles 
picked up at tlie meeting of three ways (Campbell, 
Spirit Basis of Belief cmd Custom^ Bombay, 1885, 
p. 208). 

In the case of rites of riddance and aversion the 
underlying idea is tliat the evil powers lurking at 
the cross- ways are compelled to take over the evil 
(disease, ill-luck, etc. ) which is of demoniac origin, 
or is impure and a source of danger. In some of 
these cases the powers of the cross-way are pro- 
pitiated by an offering. Or the rite takes place 
there, because the place is one where the contagion 
of evil is more likely to be got rid of or transferred 
to another, while Oldenberg suggests (p, 287) that 
the cross-way was used because, after the rite, the 
performer would go one way, the evil or unlucky 
influence the other. A simple example of riddance 
of fatigue is found among the Guatemalan Indians, 
who, on passing the usual pile of stones at a 
cross- way, gather grass, rub their legs with it, spit 
on it, and then lay it with a stone on the pile, 
thus recovering their strength (Frazer, GW iff. 4). 
Bites for riddance of disease at cross-ways ai*e 
' wide-spread. To rid themselves of any disease of 
demoniac origin, hill-natives of N. India plant a 
stake in the ground at a cross- way and bury some 
rice below it. The rice (prob. the veiiiele of trans- 
ference) is disinterred and eaten by crows {PB i. 
290). In Bihar, during sickness, certain articles 
are placed in a saucer and set at a cross-road 
(Grierson, Bihar Peasant LifOy Calcutta, 1885, 
p. 407). Similarly, in ancient India, such rites 
were commonly performed at cross- ways, as specific 
instances in the sacred books show. A patient 
possessed by demons was to be anointed with the 

tbe cross-ways ipLJ ii. 101). It would thus be used as an act 
of imitative magic, producing the effect obtained by the cross- 
way itself. 
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remains of a sacrilice of ghi and fragrant substances 
(i>robablj because the latter are obnoxious to 
demons^) and placed on a cross-road. A wicker 
basket with a coal-pan was >set on Ms head, and 
some of the sacrilice was sprinkled on the coals 
(Ath.-Veda {SEE xlii. 32, 519]). In another charm 
for riddance from hereditary disease, the patient 
is set on a cross-road, and there washed and 
sprinkled. The charm includes the words, * May 
the four quarters of heaven be auspicious to thee I ’ 
{ib, 292). In other cases not only riddance but the 
transference of disease to another person is effected. 
Thus an ancient Hindu charm to avert evil runs : 

* If, O e\dl, thou dost not abandon us, then do we 
abandon thee at the fork of the road. May evil follow 
after another (man) ! * The commentary explains 
this as a charm to remove all diseases, and the rite 
includes the throwing of three rice-puddings at the 
cross-road {ih. 163, 473). In modern India, to get 
rid of smallpox, some of the scales from the 
patient’s body are placed in a pile of earth decked 
with flowers at a cross-way. The disease may 
then be transferred to some passer, the original 
patient recovering {FB i. 165). Or, at an outbreak 
of smallpox, a pot of wine, bangles, money, cakes, 
incense, and a cloth with the image of the goddess 
of smallpox, are offered to her, and then left out- 
side the village at a ci*oss-road. Any one touching 
these or meeting the priest who carries them out 
Avili take the disease and die at once. The goddess 
receiving the offering passes on to the next village. 
Here oflering and vehicle of aversion are combined, 
and the articles are called nihasi^ ‘ averters.’ Prob- 
ably the poor, in eating *EKdr7}$ once an 

offering and a vehicle of aversion,— -ran the risk of 
transference of evil to themselves rather than 
starve. In Bohemia, to get rid of fever, an empty 
pot Avas carried by the patient to a cross-road, and 
throAvn down, ite then fled. The first passer who 
kicked it Avould get the fever, and the patient 
Avould be cured iii. 22). In Suffolk a cure 
for ague is to go by night to a cross- way, turn 
round thrice as the clock strikes twelve, drive a 
tenpenny nail up to the head in the ground, and 
then retire backwards before the clock is done 
striking. The next person passing over the nail 
will get the ague {County Folk-lore of Suffolk, 1895, , 
p. 14)1 For other European instances, see Wuttke, 
ojp, cit, passim, 

Lustral rites of riddance at cross-ways are also 
common. In India one avIio had committed a 
crime had, after other rites, to go to a cross-way I 
and repeat the formula, Simhe me marvyuh. Then 
he AA^as free from all crime {SEE xiv. 330). In E. 
Africa, when a child is able to speak, it is taken to a 
cross- Avay, washed and rubbed Avith oil, and given 
to the father, Avho may then, but not till then, cohabit 
Avith his Avife, else the child aauII die {FLB [1882] 
A^ 168). Biddance of the contagion of death is also 
efiected at cross-roads, by carrying there the thing 
or things Avhich have suffered impurity. In India, 
at a death, the fire became impure, and with the 
receptacle was carried out and placed on a cross- 
way with the words, ‘ I send far aAvay the flesh - 
devouring Agni.’ The bearer then Avalked round 
it three times, keeping his left side towards it, 
beating his left thigh with his left hand, and re- 
turning home without looking back {SEE xxix. 
247). In the orthodox death-rites of modem Brah- 
mans, lamps are set at cross-Avays (Colebrooke, 
Life and Essays, 1873, iii. 180). All over E. 
Africa, at a death, the water used in washing the 
body, the ashes of the fire, the thatch of the hut, 
and the remains of the de^ man’s food, are buxied 
at a cross-way {malekano), or deposited there with 
broken pots, egg-shells, etc. (Macdonald, Africana, 

X Of. B. AV. Bousset, Saupiprobleme der Gnosis, G6ttmg$n, 
1907, p. 301 1 
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I i, 109; FLB V. 168). Other rites of riddanee or 
i aversion also occur at cross-ways. In Nijegorod, 
i the Siberian plague is kept off by stakes driven into 
the ground at a cross-Av^ay (Ralston, Songs, 395). 
In Bali, at the periodical expulsion of devils, offer- 
ings of food are placed at a cro>ss-road for the 
demons, Avho are summoned to partake of them 
and then go out of the houses to this feast {GE^ iii. 
80). In Bohemia, in order to get rid of witches, 

I youths meet on Walpiirgis night at a cross- Avay 
I and crack Avhips in unison. The Avitches are thus 
I driven off (^5. iii. 92). With the monthly purifica- 
^ tions in Greece (§ 3) may be compared a custom in 
Gujarat of SAveeping houses and laying the refuse 
at a cross-road as a rite of riddance of evil (Camp- 
bell, 329). For other rites at birth among the 
Ohams, see vol. iii. 347% 350®-. 

The custom of burying suicides at a cross- way 
has thus in all probability some connexion with 
rites of riddance at cross-roads. The danger brought 
about to the community was in this way got rid of. 
Images of diseased limbs hung at cross-ways were 
perhaps less votive offerings than magical means of 
ridding the limb of the disease by transferring it to 
the spirits of the cross- way or to a passer-by. 

6. Cross-roads and the four quarters. — Sot im- 
probably the saeredness of cross-roads may be 
connected in some cases Avith that of the four 
Avinds, coming from the four quarters of the heavens 
or the four corners of the earth, Avhich were wor- 
shipped as gods and creators, and gave a sanctity 
to the cross (g.-y.) among pre-Christian races, espe- 
cially in North America (see art. Air). Hence 
ceremonies for scaring evil spirits Avere efficacious at 
cross-Avays, because they looked approximately to 
the four sacred quarters. Thus, in the Gujarat 
marriage-ritual of the Bharvads, balls of flour are 
flung to the four quarters as a charm to frighten 
off evil spirits {EG ix. [1901] 1. 280). In Peru a 
yearly rite of riddance in connexion with the four 
quarters took place at the square of each town, out 
of which ran four roads leading to the four cardinal 
points. Four Incas of the blood royal, with lance 
and girded mantle, stood in the great square, till 
another ran doAvn from the temple of the Sun, 
carrying a message that the Sun bade them as his 
messengers drive all evils from the city. They 
separated and ran down the four roads to the four 
quarters of the world. Belays of runners received 
the lances from them, and finally set them up at a 
boundary, Avliicli the evils might not pass (Garc. de 
la Vega, Boyal Co^nment,, 1869-71, ii. 228 ; Bites 
and Laws of the Yncas, Hakluyt Soc., 1873, p. 20 ff. ; 
cf. vol. iii. p. 308^^). The Yorubas have a cult of 
the four Avinds, and a figure Avith four heads called 
Olori merin is usually found on a mound near the 
centre of the town, so that each head faces one of 
the four points. Thus he protects the town, and 
no pestilence brought by the four winds or hostile 
force ariiving by the four roads can attack it. 
Formerly these roads passed out of the city by the 
four chief gates on each side (Dennett, Migerian 
Studies, 1910, pp. 70, 85). This connexion of cross- 
ways with the four quarters does not universally 
hold good, more especially in the case of the meet- 
ing of three roads, and only forms one of many 
reasons for the superstitious connexion with cross- 
roads. 

Literature. — This is mentioned throughout the ^article. 
There is no special work on the subject. 

J, A. MagCulloch. 

CROSS-ROADS (Boman).— It was a custom 
of the Boman peasant, in order to ensure the pro- 
spei'ity of his crops, to make a procession round 
the marches of his land, praying the while to Mars 
for protection against visible and invisible disease, 
ravage, and storm (Cato, de Agricult, 141). In 
ancient times these various evils were regarded as 
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demons who gloated oyer suffering, and this ex- 
plains why Fever (Febris) was worshipped in Koine 
as a goddess (Ct. Wissowa, MeL u. KmL d&rBmner^ ■ 
Municb, 1902 , p. 197 ). Kut, if such noxious spirits 
were prevented by the invocation of Mars from 
intruding upon the tilled land, they would tend 
to haunt the hoiindaries ; and, as the latter were 
often formed hy roads, it came to be believed that 
the roads were traversed by demons as well as 
by human beings. Now, the jdace ■where several 
roads converged — whether by the bifurcation of one 
thorouglifare {arnbivitm, hiviwn)^ or hy the inter- 
section of two {qucidriviim or trwimn, according 
as the way hy which the traveller approaches is 
counted or not ; see H. XJsener, ‘ Dreiheit,’ in Bkein, 
Mm. IviiL [1903] 339) — ^vas naturally a focus of 
human intercoui'se ; as every one must pass, the 
trivium^ trivialis came to mean ' common,’ ‘ known 
to all. ’ For corresponding reasons, cross-roads were 
regarded as the special resorts of demons. The 
EomaiiS believed that things connected with the 
cross-ways had magical powers, and this supersti- 
tion doubtless rests upon the idea that demons 
haunted the spot, and infected the surroundings 
with their supernatural influence. Thus, for in- 
stance, frogs boiled at the cross- way were a cure 
for fever (Pliny, EN xxxii. 113) ; a person wbo by 
night sets his foot upon filth at the cross- way is 
thereby bewitched (Petronius, 134) ; while the per- 
plexity and anxiety which fall upon the traveler 
m a strange district as he comes to the cross-roads, 
and hesitates as to the way he should take (Ovid, 
Fasti j V. 3 ; Minueius Felix, Octamm, xvi. 3), would 
be ascribed to the haunting demons, as would also 
the actual choice of the wrong way (Koscher, vol. i 
p. 1890). Again, the cross-way was occasionally 
the site of the special object revered by the fetish- 
worshipper (Tibullus, I. i. 11 f. ; ‘ hahet . . , vetus 
in trivio fiorida serta lapis’). The fetish was 
decorated with wreaths ; and hy such homage, as 
also by prayers and votive offerings, it was hoped 
that the demonic powers would he induced to re- 
frain from injuring their devotees, and to act as 
the dispensers of grace and sure guidance. 

Antliropomorphic deities of this character had 
likewise a place in the Koman religion, but the 
cult was not indigenous. Some of the deities were 
simply taken over from foreign religions ; others, 
while of native origin, became the tutelary spirits 
of cross-roads only at a later period. To the former 
group belongs the goddess Trivia, who, from the time 
of Ennius {Seen. 121 [Vahlen]), is often mentioned in 
Latin poetry, and sometimes, though more rarely, 
in inscriptions [CIL x. 3795 [Capua]; ‘Bianae 
Tifatinae Triviae sacrum’}. She was in reality 
the Hecate Trioditis of Greek mythology, and, 
like the trivium, was of triple form (Usener, loc. cit 
pp, 167 1, 338 f.}. Hecate was a gloomy and mali- 
cious goddess, and, in order to propitiate her, 
recourse was had Grceco ritu to every possible ex- 
pedient, such as loud nocturnal invocations (Virgil, 
iv. 609: ‘nocturnisque Hecate triviis ululata’} 
and offerings of food at the cross-roads. The latter 
fact explains why the trivium was a resort of dogs 
(Ovid, Fasti, v. 140) and famished people (Tibullus, 
I. V. 56, with the comments of Bissen), In the 
Imperial period we find quite a system of goddesses 
of the cross- way, all of non-Koman origin, and for 
the most part linked together in groups as Bivise, 
Trivise, or Quadrivise, especially in tipper Ger- 
many. They were apparently indigenous to that 
region, and their cult forced its way thence into 
Lower Germany and the countries about the 
Banube (M. Him, in Koscher, iv. 1 ff.). In some 
districts we find also male deities of the cross- way 
{GIL xii. 5621 [Gaul] : ‘ (de)is dea(bus) Bivis Trivis 
Quadrivis ’ ; vii. 163 [Britain] : * Beo Trivii Bellicus 
donavit aram’). 


Our knowledge of these deities is derived from 
votive offerings, principally small altars with in- 
scriptions, which throw no light, however, upon 
the character of the associated cult. In many 
cases the dedication was made in fulfilment of a 
vow, and the donors were mostly soldiers. The 
vow would, no doubt, be made for the purpose of 
winning the protection of the deity during a jour- 
ney or throughout a campaign, and so ensuring a 
safe return therefrom ; for by this time such deities 
were regarded, not merely as local guardians of par- 
ticular cross-ways, but as divine patrons of all roads. 

Similar ideas were current regarding the genuinely 
Koman deities to whom was latterly assigned the 
tutelage of the cross-roads. These were known as 
the ‘Lares compitales,* and were worshipped mainly 
at the place ‘uoi viae competnnt’ (VaiTo, de Ling. 
Lat. VI. 25 j G. Wissowa, in Pauly- Wissowa, iv. 
792 ff.), i.6. the cross- way. But the word compitum 
must have had a further meaning, for Cicero {d& 
Lege i. 7) explicitly distinguishes between it 
and trimum y as is rightly observed hy Wissowa 
{Bel. u. Knit. d. Bomer, p. 148 f.), it also signified 
the point at which the boundaries of the fields 
converged. The worship offered to the Lares at 
the compita was an expression of the^ belief that 
they were the guardians of the soil (Tibullus, i. i. 
19 £ ; ‘ agri custodes’). Originally, therefore, the 
Lares were invoked as patrons of field-boundaries, 
while their association with cross-roads was a later 
development, due to the circumstance that bound- 
ary ana path frequently coincided. In this acquired 
character they are known to ns from such dedica- 
tions as are found m CIL xi. 3079 (Falerii) i * Lari- 
bus compitalibus vialibus semitalibus,’ and xiii. 
6731 (Mainz); ‘Laiibus compitalibus sive quadri- 
vialibus sacrum.’ The next stage was that the 
Lares became the gods of roads in general, as like- 
wise of travellers, who therefore made to them the 
same kind of dedications as were offered Deabus 
Quadriviu. The dedicated objects were placed in 
shrines, and, as these shrines of the Lares were 
set up at the cross-roads, they too bore the name 
Compita (Persius, iv. 28). 

We must not confound such erections at the 
cross-way with fabrics reared over the cross- way. 
The rectangular towers which we find surmounting 
two passages intersecting at right angles suggest 
the thought that they were originally built over 
cross- ways. Of such towers, nine in all are known 
(Baumeister, Denkmdler d. Mass. Altertums, iii. 
[Munich, 1889] 1867). The most famous of them is 
the Janus Quadrifrons in the Forum Boarium, dating 
from the 4th cent. a.d. (H. Jordan, Topographie 
derStadtBomimAUertnm, l. ii. [Berlin, 1885]471)5 
but its original purpose was that of a monument of 
honour, and it is impossible to say whether the 
ancient Koman ideas regarding cross-roads were 
present to the minds of its builders. In any case, 
these ideas were by no means extinct at that time, 
for, even as late as the Middle Ages, it was still 
frequently necessary for the preacher to castigate 
the practice of lighting candles and offering sacri- 
fices at the cross-roads (see, e.g., C. P. Caspari, 
Kirchenhist. Anecdota, CJhristiania, 1883, i. 172, 
175, 199) — a practice which is undoubtedly a 
vestige of heathen, in some cases perhaps of 
Roman, ritual. Even at the present day, in Italy, 
the cross- way is the favourite site for the chapels 
of patron saints (Th. Trede, Das Heidenthnm in der 
romischen Kirche, Gotha, 1891, iv. 205). 

LiTERAXuas.— This has been given throughout the article. 

K. WtiNSCH. 

CROWN. — ^As a preliminary to this article it 
may be advisable to cite Selden’s words distinguish- 
ing between ‘ diadem ’ and ‘ crown ’ ; 

‘However those names have been from antient times con- 
founded, yet the diadem strictly was a very different thing from 
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what a crown now is or was ; and it was no other ‘&an only a 
fillet of silk, linen, or some such thing. Nor appears it that 
any other kind of crown was used as a royal ensign, except only 
in some kingdoms of Asia, but this kind of fillet, until the 
beginning of Christianity in the Roman Empire* &/ 

iro7ior3, 1672, c. 8, 5 2). 

The Gr. Lat. diadmia^ was a fillet of linen 

or silk, sometimes adorned with precious^ stones, or 
occasionally a flexible band of gold. This was the 
true emblem of royalty, ^ the ^afftXelas yvi^pio-fia 
(Lncian, Fisc, 35), or insigne regmm (Tac. Ann^ 
XV, 29). On the other hand, the Gr. (rri^avosy Lat. 
corona, a wreath or garland of real or artificial 
(usually gold) leaves, was not a distinctive royal 
emblem, and was applied to the victor’s, the 
bridal, the festal ‘crown’ (see also Trench, 
Synonyms of the NT, s.v. (rritpavos, SidS7!fii.a), The 
same distinction occurs in other languages, 
German Krone, the royal crown, Kranz, a garland. 
The English word ‘ crown’ comprehends all kinds 
of coronal head-dresses, royal and other. 

I. Coronal head-dresses. — A distinctive head- 
dress of persons of high degree, but especially of 
kings and princes, originated from the custom of 
wearing various kinds of head-dresses, coronal, 
etc., on festal or other occasions, or by particular 
classes of people — ^men as contrasted with women, 
or, vice versa, rich as contrasted with poor, chiefs, 
medicine-men, members of a mystery society, and 
the like — or at festival dances such as are found 
among savages and European peasants (cf. Abbott, 
Macedonian Folklore, Camb. 1903, p. 31), or, again,, 
from royal personages wearing a more ornate and 
valuable form of the customary head-dress. The 
crown, as a distinctive head-dress, may thus be 
traced back to very early times. Following upon 
elaborate methods of dressing the hair, such as are 
found among Polynesian and African tribes, the 
next step is to decorate the hair with bones, teeth, 
shells, feathers, leaves, flowers (see § 2), or other 
ornaments. Or a band or fillet of fibre, skin, 
leather, ivory, or metal serves to jjrevent the hair 
from failing over the face. This is found among 
the lowest tribes (Andamanese, Australmns, Bush- 
men, Fuegians, etc.), but, from being merely use- 
ful, it soon becomes also ornamental or has orna- 
ments of various kinds affixed to it — tufts of 
fearers, fur, or wood shavings, teeth, shells, etc* ; 
or it may be worn only on special occasions, like 
the coils of wire bound round the forehead and 
nape of the neck by Mukamba youths at dances 
{JAI xxxiv. [1904] 139). The fillet, thus widely 
worn, would have a distinctive character, or would 
be more decorative or formed of more precious 
material, when worn by persons of higher rank ; 
and it is a direct forerunner of the royal fillet or 
diadem worn by kings as an emblem of sovereignty, 
either with or without some other distinctive head- 
dress. The gold Innulm with tlie characteristic 
chevron decoration of the Bronze Age, found in 
the Celtic area, may be classed with ornaments of 
this kind, and were perhaps worn by chiefs 
(Bechelette, Man,, d'arch. pr^-hist. celt,, Paris, 
1910, p. 353 ; Bomilly Allen, Celtic Art, Lond. 1904, 
p. 391). More elaborate crowns are derived from 
the simple fillet or diadem by the addition of de- 
corations around its circumference, as, e,g,, by 
fixing upright feathers in it (Fuegians, American 
Indians). Other elaborate head-dresses, combining 
the fillet and crown, or evolved from the former, 
are often worn by special classes or at special 
times. 

Thus a Tibetan female head-dress (chiefs wife) consists of a 
crown of large amber disks, in each of which is a coral bead, 
with similar ornaments on satin bands, holding the hair plaits 
together (Eockhill, Land of the Lamm, 1891, p. 184). Among 
the Kabyles rich women wear a coronal head-dress of highly 
ornamental open metal work, with numerous pendent owia- 
ments and chains; and a female head-dress in Java consists 
of a richly adorned head-band with star-like ornaments stock 
round the upper edge (Hutchinson, Living Maces of ManJdnd, 
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n.d. i. 78, ii. 393-4, 399). A circle of jewelled gold, the upper 
edge heightened to four or more points, surrounding a jewelled 
cap, was formerly worn by Arab hidiea of high rank (ijarie, Amh, 
Society, 1883, p. 218). A Samoan head-dress worn by chiefs, and 
by girls at certain dances, consists of a triple band of teeth or 
shells on the forehead surmounted by an imposing head-dress 
(ib. i, 12 ; Brown, Melanesians and Polynesians, 1910, p. 58). 
Among the natives of Torres Straits are found head-dresses of 
feathers, of fish teeth, or do^*s teeth coronets, or the dH, a fan- 
shaped arrangement of white feathers of the egret (JAI xix. 
[1890] 369). Among the tribes of Brazil the men at feasts wear 
a coronet of bright red and yellow toucan’s feathers, disposed 
in regular rows and attached to a circlet of plaited straw. 
These feathers, being specially prepared, are vesy rare, and the 
coronets are never parted with (Wallace, Amazon, 1895, pp. 
194, 202), Chiefs in Haiti wore a gold circlet similarly decorated 
(Stoll, OescMechtsUbm in der Vblkerpsych., Leipzig, 1908, p. 467 ; 
and, for a similar head-dress worn by chiefs among the Lacan- 
dones, NRi, 702> 

As an emblem of royalty such a crown was worn by the Incas 
of Peru. It consisted of a turban with a tasselied fringe, in 
which were set upright two feathers of a very rare bird, the 
pMuiiar emblems of the Inca, w'hich no one else might wear, 
tolls head-dress was buried with him, and two new* feathers had 
to be procured for each coronation. The heir-apparent wore a 
similar fillet or fringe of a yellow colour as his insignia (Prescott, 
Peru, 1890, p. lit; Stoll, 467). Among the Mayas the king's 
crown was a golden diadem wider in front, surmounted by a 
plume of feathers which no one else might wear under pain of 
death (MM ii. 636), Mexican kings were crowned by the kings 
of Testcuco with a diiidein b^her m front and running up there 
to a point, and adonied with beautiful feathers. The diadem 
was made of thin gold plates or woven of gold thread, and it 
hung down behind over the neck. Noble Aztec warriors wore 
head-dresses of feathers set in gold fillets (ib. ii. 148, 375-6, 406, 
441). All such crowns have followed the line of development 
which has produced the European crown from the diadem (§ 8). 
For savage head-dresses, see Spencer-Gillen^, 687 ; E. Grosse, 
Anfiaige der Eunst, Freiburg, 1894, ch. 6 ; Stoll, 119 ; Johnston, 
Uganda Protectorate, 1902, pp, 729, 787, 843, 868,880; Deniker, 
Maces of Man, 1900, pp. 178, S71, 602, 522; Mary Kingsley, 
Travels in W. Africa, 1897, p. 224 ; and for the head-dresses 
peculiar to the higher clas.ses in Bab., Assyria, and Persia, see 
Rawlinson, Anc, Monarchies, 1862, i. 133, ii. 199, iv. 191, 333. 
The huge or elaborate masks and head-dresses worn at the 
erformance of totemic or tribal ceremonies or in mystery- 
ances by Australians, Melanesians, Africans, etc., sometimes 
assuming a form more or less coronal, need only be referred to 
here as decorations reserved for certain persons, and worn only 
on specific occasions and at no other time. They are insignia 
of office, or form part of the necessary costume, sometimes sym- 
bolic or representative (see Spencer-Gillena- 6 passim ; Kingsley, 
483 ; Deniker, 179 ; Brown, 60 fi. ; JAI xix. [1889-90] 364). 

2. Cha^ilets. — From the custom of decorating 
the hair with flowers on festal occasions as a methoa 
of betokening joy, arose the use of chaplets or 
wreaths {ari^avot, coronce), though these may be 
also connected with the simple fillet or hair- band 
into which flowers are sometimes stuck. Among 
savages, it is with the Polynesians and occasionally 
the Melanesians that the general wearing of flowers 
or regular chaplets is found most extensively. 
Among the former, women at dances wore wreaths 
interwoven with their hair, and garlands and 
wreaths on forehead and breast. This custom has 
been largely given up since the introduction of 
Christianity (Ellis, Folynes. Besearches, 1831, i. 
134, 216; cf. also Brown, 317 ; Hutchinson, i. 6, 9, 
11, 17, 18 ; and, for a similar practice of wearing 
wreaths of grass and leaves among the Sakais, ib, 
i. 90). The custom was sporadic in America ; thus 
the Hahuas wore garlands at banquets and dances 
{NB ii. 284, 290). Among peoples of antiquity 
the wearing of wreaths on festive occasions was 
wide-spread. From an early time in Egypt chaplets 
(meh) of lotus, myrtle, etc., were worn by the guests 
at banquets (Wilkinson, ii. 38, 330), and the custom 
was also in use among the Greeks and Bomans. 
Perhaps under the influence of Greek usage it 
spread to the Hebrews, and is often pferred to 
as a common practice at times of rejoicing, especi* 
ally in the Apocryphal books (Wis 2® ‘ Let us crown 
ourselves with rosebuds ’ ; Ezk 23^, Ca 3^, Jth 15^®, 
Sir 32^ 2 Mac 6*^, 3 Mac 4® 7^® ; cf. Acts of Thomas, 
crowns of myrtle and other flowers at a banquet, 
in W. Wright, Apoc. Acts, Lond. 1871, ii. 149). 

Wreaths and crowns were also worn ritually at 
festivals of the gods and at sacrifices (see next art. ; 
cf. Ac 14^®, 2 Mac G’'). Tertullian writes that, 
besides the wreaths offered to the gods or their 



imageB, * tlie very doors, victims, altars, servants, 
and priests are crowned ’ (cie Cor, 10), The sacri- 
iicer wore them (cf. the wreaths worn I>y Persians 
over their tiaras at sacrifices [Herod, i. 132]), and 
they were placed on the heads of the victims 
(Teutons [de la Saiissaye, MeL of the Teutons^ 
Boston, 1002, pp. 368, 377], Hindus [Monier- 
Williams, BcL Thought and Life^ 1883, p. 247], 
Mexicans [iVi^ iii. 359] ; for other instances, see 
Tert. de Cor.^ Pausan. ed. Frazer, v. 7. 7, viL id, 1, 
viii, 48. 2, x. 7, 8, and notes ; Granger, Worship of 
the MommUy 1895, pp. 287, 306), Animals w'ere 
adorned with them on festal occasions (Celts 
[Arrian, Cymq. 34. 1], Persians [the crown royal 
on the horse’s head, Est 6®]). Garlands and crowns 
are also worn at sacred dances (Mexico \NE iii. 
392], Melanesia [Haddon, Eead-Hunters^ 1901, pp. 
113, 187]; see also above). They were placed on 
city gates (Jos. BJ iv. iv. 4), on temples (crow-ns of 
gold on the Jewish temple, 1 Mac 4®^), or were 
worn by conquering armies (Jtli 3^ 15^®), or given as 
much coveted prizes at the games. In the last 
instance, from the myths associated with the 
origin of the costom and from the ritual used in 
the niaking of the -wreaths, their religious aspect 
is evident. Crowms w^ere also worn by the pilgrims 
to the temple of the Syrian goddess at Hierapolis 
(Lucian, de Bea Syria). In the Taurobolium the 
candidate was crowned with gold and wreathed 
with fillets before undergoing the baptism of blood 
(Frazer, Adonis^^ 1907, p. 229) ; and in the Mithraic 
initiations one of the rites ’was the presenting of a 
crown on the point of a sw^ord to the candidate, 
who put it on his head and then transferred it to 
his shoulder with the words, ‘ Mithras is my crown ’ 
(Tert. de Cor. 15, de Freese. Emr. 40). wreaths 
w^ere also worn by those initiated into the mysteries 
of Isis (Apul Metam. xi. 24). In the baptismal 
ceremonies of the Mandseans a crown was used 
(W. Brandt, Die manddmhe Beligion. Leipzig, 
1889, pp. 108, 113). 

Wreaths are also w’^orn at the end of harvest in 
European folk-custom. They are made of the last 
ears of corn, sometimes with the addition of flowers 
and tinsel, and are 'worn often by the person who 
has cut theni. He or she represents the corn- 
divinity, and is drenched with water as a fertility 
charm. In this case the wreath is the direct link 
betw^een the corn and the human representative of 
the divinity of the corn (Frazer, Adonis^, 1951; 
Balston, Sonys of the Buss. People^ 1872, p. 250). 
At the Jewish feast of Tabemacles~a festival of 
ingathering^ of fruits— it was customary for the 
Jews to sit in booths with wreaths on their heads 
(Jub. 14®®). Booths and wreaths suggest a former 
cult of vegetation. Hence also divinities associ- 
ated with fertility or with the crops w^ore wreaths 
of corn : e.g. Isis, who was said to have discovered 
com (Tert. deCor. 7; Aug. de Cw. Dei, viii. 27; cl 
also the -wreaths of corn worn by the children sacri- 
ficed to Artemis [Pausan. vii. 20. 1]). In European 
May-day customs, besides the hoops covered with 
garlands and carried in procession, girls wefiT 
chaplets, as do also the May or Whitsuntide 
queen, and the May king or Jaek-in-the-Green, 
besides being dressed in or adorned with leaves. 
These cha})}ets are an important part of tlie sym- 
bolic drtjss of aformeranthropomorpliic representa- 
tive of the vegetation spirit {FL xi. [1900] 210; 
Wilde, Anc. Cures, Charms, etc., 1890, p. 101 1 ; 
Frazer, GB^- I 196 ff., 213 ff., Early Hist, of the 
Kingship, 1905, p. 1661). 

' 3. Bridal chaplets and crowns.— -These are 
already found in antiquity worn by the bride or 
bridegroom, or by both (Tert. de 6or. 13). They 
marked an occasion of joy, but may in some cases 
have had a magical purpose, in warding off evils 
from the head. Being used by pagans, they %vere 


at first rejected by the Church, as it rejected 
generally ail -wearing of flowers on the head. 
But the custom was already found among the Jews, 
the bridegroom wearing a garland or crown (Is 6H®, 
Ca 3^^), the bride a * beautiful crown ’ (Ezk 16^®). 
The custom was in abeyance from the time of 
Vespasian, but was resumed later. Among Chris- 
tians also it became usual, the bridegroom wearing 
a garland of myrtle, the bride of verbena (Sid. 
ApolL Carm.S, * ad Anthem.’); and it was regarded 
as improper for the unchaste to wear them (Chrysos. 
Eom. Bin 1 Tim. ). The wearing of bridal garlands 
and crowns is still customary over a great part of 
Europe — Switzerland, Germany, B-umania, and in 
the north. 

luthe Greek Church ritual of marriage the bridegroom crowns 
the bride in Somim, and the bride the bridegroom, while the 
prie.st blesses them and says, * O Lord, crown them with glory 
and honour.^ The service is hence called amkovOia. rov 
<rre4>ctv6iJ.aTog. In Macedonia the bridal wreaths are made of 
real or artificial flowers, or are silver garlands belonging to the 
church (tol <rr#ava). They are exchanged in church at the 
crowning ceremonj^ (rrefjjuxi/w/xa— applied to the whole wedding 
rite (Abbott, op. cit. pp. 108, 170). Ralston (op. cit. p. 279) 
describes a local ceremony in Russia. In church, over the 
heads of the bridal pair the groomsmen hold crowns, and must 
press them on the heads, but not hurriedly, else ill-luck and 
misfortune would follow. The rite is called vyenchmiie, 
‘ crowning.* In Servia, when a youth dies, a girl representing a 
bride comes to the grave carrying two crowns. One is thrown 
to the corpse, the other she keeps for some time. This is part 
of the old ritual of the ‘death- wedding’ (Ralston, 810; see 0. 
Schrader, Totenhochzeit, Jena, 1904, and Aeyan Relioion, vol. 
ii p. 22 f.). In Gennany and Switzerland the bridal wreath of 
myrtle is made by the bridesmaids, but occasionally elsewhere 
more elaborate crowns are worn, formed, e.g., of a series of 
diminishing circlets, one above the other, to which are fixed 
flowers, beads, figures in metal, some of which are probably 
intended as amulets. They are not worn by girls known to be 
already ewcewife (see Stoll, 455 f,, 459; Kossmann-Weiss, Mann 
und We3, Stuttgart, 1890, ii. 184, 188). Among the Letts the 
bride vs-eare a crown of gold paper and silk, on a framework of 
wire and imsteboard. She receives it from an honourable 
matron, who keeps it for the use of the brides of the district 
(ib, ii 190). The elaborate Norwegian bridal crown is handed 
down as an heirloom in well-to-do families, but in each village 
it, as well &b a set of bridal ornaments, is kept for the mor 
bride’s temporary use (Chambers, Booh of Bays, 18^, i. 720-^1 ; 
Hutchinson, ii. 427). 

Among the Hindus, from Vedio times, the custom of wearing 
garlands or cirowns of precious metal or tinsel at marriage has 
been common, and the,y are believed to have a protective 
efficacy against evil spirits which might enter by the head. 
They are worn both by Hindus and Muhammadans (Orooke, PR 
i. 239 ; Kossmann-Weiss, ii. 164, 167 ; ERE iii. 443^). Among 
the Muhammadans of Egypt the bride wears a pasteboard cap 
or crown under the veil which covers the head and face, and to 
which ornaments of value are attacimd externally (Lane, Mod. 

; Egyptians, 1840, i. 220, Arab. Soo. 234). Among the Nahuas, 
bride and bridegroom were crowned with garlands (NR ii, 257). 
For Chinese bridal crowns, see Hutchinson, i. 140; and for 
Polynesian and Fijian bridal wreaths, ib. L 19, and Letourneau, 
EvoL of Marr., 1907, p. 124. 

4. Funeral chaplets and crowns. — ^Among the 
Greeks and Bomans the dead -were crowned with 
chaplets, or these were placed as offerings on 
tombs (lAician, de Lmtu, 11 ; Tert. de Cor. 10 ; see 
I next art. § 2). In Egypt it was customary to place 
chaplets of dowers or leaves on the head of the 
mummy at the funeral ceremony, and these some- 
times remained on the head in the coffin. They 
were called ‘ the crown of the true voice,’ and 
assured to the deceased, through the power of 
Tlioth, the right intonation, without which the 
magic formulre were useless, or perhaps signified 
that he would be crowned triumphant and justified 
in the other world. Special gardens were set 
apart for tlie flowers used in making these -wreaths. 
Tiie statue which rei)resented the mummy was also 
crowned with flowers, and the funeral ritual con- 
cluded with a prayer in which it was said of the 
deceased, ‘Thou wearest the crown among the 
gods.’ Part of the ritual also consisted of brandish- 
ing the oirhikau over the statue, and repeating a 
formula, part of which ran : ‘ Kut has raised thy 
head, Horns has taken his diadem and his powers, 
Set has taken his diadem and his powers, then the 
diadem has come out of thy head and has brought 
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the gorls to thee.’ This referred to the myth of 
Nut raising the head of Osiris, and the gods Horns 
and Se t placing the crowns of the nor th and the south 
upon it. This would be done to the dead, and the 
magic virtue in these crowns, or in the wojwa 
which adorned them, would bring the gods into his 
power. Garlands and wreaths decked the tombs, 
Just as the tomb of Osiris was said to have been 
crowned with flowers ; and wreaths were also worn 
by guests at feasts in honour of the dead before the 
final burial (Maspero, Etudes de myth, et d'arch. 

Paris, 1893, L 218, 306, 316, 318, 358i. ; Pleyte, 
‘La Couronne de Justification,’ Actes du 6^ 
intern, des Orient . , Leyden, 1884, pt. vi, l-SOj; Wilkin- 
son, i. 403, iii. 396, 430, 432 ; Plat, cfs 21 ; see 
Charms and Amulets [Egyp.], voL iii p. 431^ on 
models of diadems of Osiris buried with the dead, 
who, assimilated to the god, would wear those 
crowns in the other world). Elowers and garlands 
are also carried to the graves in modem Egypt, 

In the Brahmanic funeral ritual the bodies of 
the dead are decked with wreaths and flowers. 
Wreaths are also offered in the funeral rites and 
given to Brahmans (Colebrooke, Life and Essays, 
1873, ii. 173, 175/178, 193 ; cf. [1900] 137, xi 
[1900] 93, 122-3). Among the Nahuas, a statue 
was placed beside the body of a dead king, with a 
garland of heron’s feathers on its head (iVit ii 606). 
Wreaths and garlands were also used in Polynesia 
and Melanesia to decorate the dead, or the altars 
in the houses used as depositories of their bodies 
(Brown, 387 ; Ellis, i. 404). The early Christians 
refused to make any use of funeral chaplets (Tert. 
de Cor. 10 ; Min. Felix, 12, 37 j Clem. Alex. Emd. ii, 
8), but it was nob long before the prejudice against 
them was overcome. As a symbol of the martyr’s 
death a crown is found among the emblems on 
tombs, and chaplets or wreaths became a common 
adjunct of Christian funerals. In modern Greece 
dead maidens and children even are crowned with 
flowers (Abbott, 193). 

5. Crowns and chaplets as offerings.— Crowns 
and garlands being so intimately associated with 
cult, they are a common species of sacrificial 
offering, besides being placed on the heads of 
victims (see next art. ; Pausan. ii. 17. 6, v. 12. S ; 
Lucian, de Dea Syria). At the feast of Ceres 
women presented com- wreaths as an offering of 
firstfruits to her (Ovid, Met. x, 431 ff.). In India, 
wreaths, garlands, and flowers are frequent objects 
in most sacrifices. The Egyptians offered chaplets 
and wreaths to the gods and laid them on the 
altars, and presented golden diadems with the 
urceus at the shrine of the statue of a king 
(Wilkinson, iii. 356, 417). Of great interest are 
the votive crowns of early mediaeval times. These 
were offered by monarchs to shrines or churches, 
and dedicated by them to God on some particular 
occasion. There is no doubt that, besides imita- 
tion crowns, the actual crowns were often dedicated 
in this way and occasionally used for coronations. 
They were suspended by chains over the altar, and 
from the inner side usually hung a richly-jewelled 
cross. Other ornaments were suspended from the 
lower edge, or the dedicatory inscription was some- 
times formed of separate letters depending from it, 
e,g. in the crowns of Svintilla and Reccesvinthus 
the pensile letters form the inscrmtions, ‘ Svintilla 
Rexoffert’ and ‘ Reccesvinthus Rex offeret. - Be- 
sides the cross a lamp often depended from these 
crowms, and from them the pensile coronce Itceis of 
churches have originated. 

Examples of such votive crowns are numerous. The iron 
crown of Lombardy is a hand of iron (said to have been ham- 
mered out of a nail of the cross) enshrined in a circlet made of 
six gold plates, richly enamelled and jewelled, and hinged 
together. This crovra is known to have been used at the 
coronation of Agilulfus in 691, and it was in all probability a 
votive crown (Fontaniiii, de Cor. ferreay 1717 ; Labarte, Arts 


iMmt. au moym Paris, 1872-6, ii. 66 L; Clmmbew, 

Bmk 'Ojf BaySy i. 678), Eight magwillcent votive crowns of 
Eeccesviiithus, king of the ‘Spanish Visigoths, his queen, and 
family, dating from the 7th cent,, were found in 1868 at La 
Puente de Ouarraz near Toledo (labarte, L 409 'j F. jisteyrie, 
Beser. du ir^sor de Guarrazary Paris, 1860 ; Chambers, ii. 650). 
Another beautiful specimen is that of S\'jnti0a, Mng of the 
Visigoths (621-631), now at Madrid. On the whole subject, see 
the works cited, and Way, Arch. Joum. xvi. 268 ff. : DC A i, 
460,506. 

Crowns or wreaths of gold formed a species of 
tribute presented by subject peoples to' lings, an 
example being found in the tribute of crowns 
commuted to a money payment, the crown-tax 
paid by the Jews to Demetrius and AntioehuS ' 
(1 Mac 10^9 1185 2 Mac 14^ ; Josephus, Ant. 

XII. iii. 3). 

6. Priestly crowns. — The practice of special 
head-dresses being used to mark off certain classes 
led to the use of these by medicine-men or priests, 
and not infrequently they took a coronal form, or, 
as in Greek and Roman ritual, chaplets were worn 
by priests. 

Among the Buriats the shaman formerly wore a crown con- 
sisting of an iron ring with two iron convex arches crossing it at 
ri^ht angles — an elaboration of the simple fillet or band {ERB 
ihu 16 h). In Mexico the chief priest of the great temple wore a 
crown of green and yellow feathers, „hia assistants merely having 
their hair plaited and bound with leathern thongs. Tne priest 
of TIaloc at the festival of the god wore a crown of basket-work 
closely fitting below and spreading out above, with many 
plumes rising from the middle of it. The Toci priest, in offering 
sacrifice to the Mother-goddess, had a square crown, wide 
above, with banners at the corners and in the middle (NR ii. 
307, iii- 841, 356). In Japan part of the distinctive dress of the 
Shinto priest is a black cap (eboshi) bound round the head with 
a broad white fillet (Aston, Shinto^ 1905, p. 204), Among the 
Teutons the Gothic priests belonged to the nobility, the pileatiy 
those wearing a cap, as compared with the common people, the 
capiUatiy with flowing hair ; garlands were also worn (de la 
Saussaye, 366; Grimm, Teut. M'yth.y 1880-81, pp. 91, 909). 
Tibetan priests at their ceremonies w^ear a species of helmet 
mitre, fitting over the back and crown of the head, and of a red 
or yellow colour, according as the wearer belong to the one 
or the other great Buddhist sect (Rockhill, op. dt. p. 85 f.). 
Sculptures in Cappadocia show the ancient priest or pnest-king 
of that region wearing a high round head-dress encircled with 
fillets and ornamented in front with a rosette or bunch of Jewels ; 
the god beside him wears a high pointed head-dress (Frazer, 
Adonis% 101 ft,). The priests of ^ndan (Heracles) at Tarsus were 
called * crown-wearers,* and elected to that oflSce. One of them, 
Lysias, wore a golden laurel wreath (Athen. v. 64 ; Frazer, 111). 
The high-priest of the Syrian goddess at Hierapolis wore a 
golden Mara, the lesser priests a hat Lucian, de Dea 

iBw^t 42). The ancient Parsi priests wore high conical head- 
dress (Stoll, 463), and A®iyrian priests a kind of high truncated 
cone or mitre of impesing appearance, or sometimes a richly 
ornamented fillet (Rawlinson, ii. 199, 276, 278). Babylonian 
priest® wore an elaborate mitre, assigned also to the gods, or a 
second kind of mitre, or occasionally a homed cap. The head 
is usually represented covered in sacrifices and other rites (tb. 
iii. 434). Among the Hebrews the priests’ mitre or head-dress, 
Up|jpplur. (/ctSapt?, AY ‘bonnet,’ RY ‘head-tire,* Ex 2840 299 
^28," Lv 818), was made of swathes of linen covered with a piece 
of fine linen hiding the seams of the swathes and reaching to the 
forehead. Possibly it resembled the Assyr. and Bab. conical 
cap, truncated (cf. Jos. Ant. nr. vii. 3, ‘ not brought to a conical 
form *). Josephus says it resembled a crown. The high-priest’s 
mitre or turban (Ex 284- 89), (a word applied by Jos. Ant. 

m. vii. 3 to the priests’ mitre' also), probably differed in shape 
from the former. In addition a plate of gold, (weToAov), 
was fastened on blue lace and affixed to the front of the mitre 
or on the forehead. It bore the words ‘ Holy to Jahweh.* The 
plate is also called nja, ‘ diadem ’ or ‘ mark of separation * (Ex 296, 
cf. 3930-81 ‘the ]^late of the holy crown of pure gold’), and Is on 
the mitre. Tms suggests a fillet rather than a plate, worn 
round the mitre (cf. Sir 4512 « g^old crowns,* and i Mac 10®o, 
where Alexander sends to Jonathan ‘ a crown [erre^avos] ot gold.’ 
In Is 281 the 5s parallel to ‘ diadem *). If the was a 
fillet of gold, there would then be a close correspondence to what 
Josephus (BJ Y. V. 7) says of the golden crown or fillet (are^avoi;) 
wi^ sacred characters, which surrounded the mitre of fine 
linen, encompassed by a blue ribbon. The descriptions suggest 
a head-dress like the roj'^al Persian khskatram, a cap swelling 
out to the top, and surrounded by a fillet or diadem (see § 8). . 

Josephus gives a different description of the high-priest’s mitre 
in Ant. v. vii 6, which is not reconcilable with the description 
in the other passage, and which is far from clear (see BDB and 
EBiy s.v. ‘ Mitre ’), 

Occasional references are made in early ecclesi- 
astical -writings to a head-dress worn by the clergy 
during service. The mitre of a bishop, a head-dress 
cloven above into two erect tongue-shaped parts, 

. . 
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was at first axx Eastern head-dress, especially 
characteristic of Phrygia, and hence formerly 
called ^Pbrygiuni/ It is rarely alluded to before 
A.D. 1000, hut in 1049 Leo IX, ifiaced a mitre on the 
head of Eherhard, Abp. of Treves (PX cxiiii. 695). 
From this time the references become much more 
common, showing that the use was spreading. The 
mitre is usually made of fine or rich material, 
embroidered, and often studded with gems. From 
the back depend two fringed bands hanging over 
the nape of the neck. It is unknown in the 
Eastern Church, but is worn by all Roman Catholic 
bishops and by abbots exempt from Episcopal 
jurisdiction and others privileged to w^ear it. Its 
use was discontinued after the Reformation in the 
Anglican Church, but it is now commonly worn by 
bishops, and has always been a symbol of their 
office (see W. H. Marriott, VestianumChristiamcmy 
Lond, 1868, p. 220 if. ; Hefele, ‘ Inful, Mitra, und 
Tmxhf* Beitr. z» Kirchengeseh,, Tiib. 1864, ii. 223 f. ; 
DCAf s.v. ‘Mitre*). In the earlier centuries, 
virgins assuming the veil wore a head-dress called 
a mitre (Bingham, An A VIL iv. 6 ; Isidore, dc 
Bed. offic. II. xviii. 11). The Papal tiara (a word of 
Persian origin, signifying a high head-dress) is a 
swelling pointed and closed head-dress, which has 
varied much in shape (in the 14th cent, it was 
dome-shaped and oval). To this was added, at 
some date unknown, a single crown (symbolizing 
the temporal sovereignty of the Popes) encircling 
the lower part, and, probably in the 12th cent., a 
second crown was set above this. The third crown 
was added by Urban v. (1362-70). At the top is 
fixed a small ball and cross of gold, and, as in the 
case of a mitre, two bands hang down behind 
(Hefele, op, cit), 

7 . Divine crowns and chaplets. — As various 
plants were sacred to the gods, chaplets of such 
plants were often associated with them. Tertullian 
{de Cor, 7) cites a work on crowns by Claudius 
Saturninus, which described how every flo'wer, 
branch, or shoot was dedicated to the head of 
some divinity. Hence the custom of offering 
chaplets to the gods, of crowning their images 
with them, or of representing them weaiing chap- 
lets. They also wear crowns (Pausan. ii. 17. 4, 6, 
v. 11, 1 ; Granger, 251, 305 ; see next art.). In 
many cases the crowns with which images are 
represented are replicas of the kingly crown, or, 
where a king was held to be divine, he often wore 
the head-dress peculiar to the god with whom he 
was identified. The god was naturally regarded 
as a heavenly king who wore the royal insignia ; 
and, contrariwise, the divine king wore the insignia 
of the god. 

In Mexico, at the festival of Huitzilopochtli his image was 
ctowned with a paper crown, wide at the top and set with 
plumes. Many other Mexican images wore crowns, Or were 
adorned with them at festivals, and crowns were also worn by 
their human representatives (MR ii. S22, 337, hi, 344, 352, 369, 
385, etc.). The images of the snake-goddess found in the JEgeaa 
area wear a high tiara, over which a snake rears its head (see 
fig. in vol. t p. 143). On the head of the god sculptured on the 
rocks at Ibreez is a high pointed cap adorned with a fillet and 
several pairs of boms, and the goddess of the Hittite sculptures 
at Boghaz-Keui wears a fiat-topped head-dress with ribbed sides ; 
this is also worn by her female worshippers (Frazer, Adonis^, 100, 
105). The goddess Cybele wore a turreted crown, and so also did 
the Syrian goddess, Atargatis (Lucr. ii. 606 ; Lucian, d« Dm Syr. 
31). Persian divinities wear a tiara like that of the kings or that 
worn by court officials (Eawlinson, iv. 333), and on the monu- 
ments of the j&Iithraic cult the god is frequently represented 
wearing an Oriental tiara (Toutain, * La L^gende de M./ Etudes 
de la myth.^ 1909, p. 23111.). The crown of gold and precious 
stones vsTbich David captured and placed on his head belonged 
to an image of the Ammonites (2 S 1230)^ Bab. and Assyr. 
divinities are usually represented wearing the characteristic 
head-dress of the monarchs— a rounded cap with parallel horns 
encircling it from behind, and curving upward towards the front 
without meeting. This head-dress sometimes symbolizes the 
divinity on the astrological tablets (Eawlinson, ii. 244, iv. 334 ; 
Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, 1S94, p. 656). Bab. divinities are 
also said to have been crowned with golden cro^vns (Ep. Jer.9). 
In the Descent of at the first gate of Hades the keeper 


deprives Iiitar of ‘ the mighty crown of her head.’ In Egyi>t 
the statues of the gods were often crowned with chaplets and 
wreaths, but, besides this, they are usually represented with 
some symbolic head-dress—thesun, and horns, or plumes, or the 
uresus and disk, etc. But they frequently wear the crowns 
characteristic of the kings— the high white crown of the south, 
or the red crown of the north, or both together, enclosed or side 
by side, just as the kings wore their emblems ; e.g. the king as 
Ammon wore the tall hat, with long plumes, of the god. Osiris 
is frequently represented, e.g. in the small golden images of the 
god as a mummy used in the festival of the month Ohoiak, or in 
the judgment scenes, wearing the white crown flanked by two 
plumes, or with the urceus, v:om also on the crown of the sun- 
god. The atef crown is also worn by some gods (Wilkinson, iii. 
ch, 18 ; Budge, Gods of the Egyptians, 1903, passim ; Booh of the 
Dead, cvii.-cxxii.). Images and pictures of Hindu divinities 
usually show them wearing simple or elaborate crowns or tiaras, 
sometimes with a nimbus. Or separate crowns form part of the 
decoration and dress of an image. These are often of great value, 
and are encrusted witii precious gems— diamonds, pearls, rabies, 
etc. The myths and sacred hooks occasionally refer to the 
crowns of the gods (Wilkins, Hindu Myth.% Calcutta, 1882; 
Monier-Williams, 210, 449). In Buddhism the figures of Buddha, 
of Bodhisattvas, and (in Tibet) of the divinities of the Buddhist 
antheon are frequently represented with crowns or coronal 
ead'dresses or tiara-like structures (Wilkins, 225 ; Eockhill, 103, 
131, 293; Griinwedel, Buddh. Kunst, Berlin, 1900 ; StoU, 692). 

In later Cliristian art, God the Father is repre- 
sented with tiie current regal or imperial crowns, 
or with the Papal tiara encircled, according to the 
period, with one, two, or three drowns, but also 
sometimes, as if to show His superiority to the 
Pope, with five crowns. In earlier art, Christ is 
sometimes represented with the brow encircled by 
a diadem, and later with the re^al or imj^rial crown 
or the Papal tiara; to this is sometimes added 
the crown of thorns, which, by itself, is figured 
in many other representations, especially of the 
Crucifixion. Where the Trinity is represented 
as one Person with three faces, the head is often 
adorned with a single crown or tiara (A. N. Bidron, 
Chr, Iconography, Lond. 1886, passim). The Virgin 
is also represented with a crown, or is depicted in 
the act of being crowned by the Father or the Son 
or the Trinity with the crown of a queen or empress, 
reference being made to the texte Ps 21® 8^, as in 
the case of the crowning of the Son by the Father 
after the Ascension. Tliis was in accordance with 
the legend of the Virgin’s coronation in heaven 
after her Assumption. Angels and Christian vir- 
tues, and even the figure of Death, are often repre- 
sented wdth a crown (Didron, passim). Some of 
the Gnostics crowned their sacred images (the Car- 
poeratians [Iren. adv. Eccr, i. 25. 6]), and from this 
or from the similar pagan practice the custom 
passed into the Christian Church, and images or 
pictures were crowned with special ceremonies 
when they were dedicated (Trede, Das Eciden- 
thum in d&r rom. Kirchc, Gotha, 1891, i. 104, 283, 
ii. 343 ff., iv. 245-48, etc, ; for the modern Roman 
usage, see Oath, Encyc. vii. 670). Images of the 
Madonna on waysides are also crowned with chap- 
lets (Trede, iv. 208). 

8. Royal crowns. — We have seen (§ i) that the 
royal crown originated from the wearing of a special 
head-dress by special classes, or it is a specialized 
form of the ordinary head-dress. Among the higher 
savages, some such head-dress is worn by chiefs, 
like the band of cloth worn round the temples as a 
kind of crown by some chiefs in E. Africa, or the 
frontlet or crown with a wig of 'woman’s hair worn 
by chiefs in Samoa (Macdonald, Afncana, i. 16 ; 
Brown, 316 ; cf. also the other instances in § i). 
We turn now to the higher nations of antiquity. 

In Assyria the royal crown consisted of a head- 
dress of felt or cloth, shaped as a cone rising in a 
gracefully curved line, and truncated at the apex. 
The upper part receded into the lower, so that 
the top alone was visible and j)rojected above the 
former. It was ornamented with red and white 
bands with embroidery or plates of gold. Round 
the lower edge was a band or diadem rising in front 
with a large rosette, with the ends hanging down 
behind the ears to the shoulders. Sometimes such 
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a fillet, liigher in front or uniform in width, is worn 
alone, and in the earlier sculptures the tiara is 
lower than in the later. The queen wore a diadem 
with turrets like the crown of Cybele (Kawlinson, 

ii. 100, 108 ; Stoll, 210, 450, 463). In Babylon the 
IdngH wore the horned cap, the symbol of divinity 
—a kind of rounded cone with a double pair of 
horns surrounding the sides and front, or a to’wer* 
shaped head-dress with or without these horns, 
terminating in a coronet of feathers. The lower 
space was decorated with rosettes, etc. It was 
made of richly coloured felt or cloth. The higher 
classes, both in Assyria and in Babylonia, wore a 
distinctive head-dress (Kawlinson, i. IS3, iii, 433 ; 
Maspero, 719; Stoll, 459). The royal crown of 
Persia, the khshatram, was a high cap of bright 
coloured felt or cloth, swelling out slightly towards 
the flat top, and terminating in a projecting ring. 
Bound the bottom ran a fillet or ‘ band of blue ’ 
spotted with white— the diadem strictly so called. 
It was adopted by Alexander and his successors. 
In some cases the kings are represented wearing 
more or less ornamental diadems or radiated 
crowns, or a head-dress resembling that of the 
Medes— a high-crowned hat, with ribbed sides, 
called tiara or Mdaris ( Jehshatram), the latter 
word being applied to the royal tiara (Kawlinson, 

iii. 86, iv. 155). In Egypt, diadems were worn by 
princely personages, but that peculiarly symbolic 
of royal authority was the 'i^resw.s-serpent, of metal 
or gilded wood, the coiled body forming the diadem, 
and the head poised above the forehead of the 
monarch. It was also affixed to other head-dresses 
worn by the king in common with the gods. 

Of these the most important were the white crown of Upper 
Egypt, a tall conical hea4-dress swelling out slightly in front 
and terminating in a rounded knob ; and the red crown of 
Lower Egypt, cylindrical in form but widening out upwards, 
and with the back part carried higher than me front. The 
combination of the two crowns, the white worn within the red, 
was called pskent They were put on at the coronation ; and on 
bas-reliefs, female figures symbolic of the two Egypts, each 
crowned with the respective crown of her district, stand on 
either side of a king wearing the pslient. In other cases, Nuhti 
or Set and Horns crown the king, and goddesses invest the 
queen with her insignia— two long feathers and the globe and 
horns of Hathor. These crowns were also worn in battle and 
on other occasions, and they, with other forms, were common 
to gods and kings. Thus the king is described as * son of the 
Sun, decked with the solar crowns’ (Wilkinson, ii. 327, iii. 861 ; 
Maspero, 265 ; M. Brimmer, Bgypt^ Camb. U.S. A., 1392, p. 12 ; 
A. Moret, Du CaracUre rel. de la royautd pha/raonigmf Paris, 
1902, p. 310). 

In religious ceremonies the king wore a striped 
linen head-dress, descending in front over the 
breast, and terminating in a queue fastened by a 
ribbon. Fillets of gold and, occasionally, radiated 
crowns were worn by the Ptoleinys. Among the 
Hebrews a common word for crown is nn, which 
signifies ‘consecration' or ‘mark of separation,’ 
and is applied both to the gold plate or fillet of the 
high priest's mitre (Ex 29® 39^®), and to the royal 
diadem or fillet, which may have been of gold or 
of embroidered silk decorated with jewels (2 S 1^®, 

2 K — ^the only reference to coronation ; cf. Zee 

9^® ‘the stones of a crown'). Another word, 
is also used, both for the royal crown and for the 
crown in a symbolic sense (2 S 12®®, Ezk 212s, Is 28\ 
Job 19^ Pr 4? etc.). This word may signify a 
diadem, since in Ca 3^^ it is applied to the bride- 
groom’s garland, but in Job 31®® the can be 
bound to the head. This may refer to a head-dress 
of a turban form. Possibly the diadem proper 
surrounded another head-dress of a turban shape, 
or like the Persian or Assyrian examples. 

The crown of a conquered monarch was some- 
times set on the head along with the conqueror’s 
own diadem. In 1 Mae 11^®, Ptolemy set the crowns 
of Egypt and Asia on his head^ when entering 
Antioch in trium]3li (cf. Biod. Sic. i. 47 ; Kev 19^^). 

The early Christian emperors wore fillets or 
diadems of gold adorned with jewels, or of rich 


silk (the latter finally disappearing in the time of 
Justinian [Labarte, ix. 39]). Tim ciiadem is some- 
times worn alone, or it surrounds a cupola or 
jewelled cap, the combination of cap or tiara and 
diadem resembling that of the Persian kings. In 
antiquity the fillet or diadem easily passed over into 
a crown by the addition of a row of ornaments or 
symbols to the Upper edge of the circumference of 
a metal diadem.^ This is already seen in the corona 
muralis^ navalis, vallaris, etc., or in the radiate 
crowns of the Persian kings, the Ptolemys, and 
Kero and later Koman emperors. The form of 
these radiate crowns is also connected probably 
with the' radiate, 'nimbus with .which kings were 
often represented, and which was the adornment of 
the sun-god as well as of other divinities in art. 

; Such crowns were thus a symbol of the monarch's 
divinity (Dxeterich, Nehykt^ Leipzig, 1893, p. 419 ; 
Bidron, i. 34 ff. ). Crowns, as distinct from dia- 
dems, appear in early medimval Europe. In 
England the diadem soon gave place to the cro%vn. 
William the Conqueror and other Norman kings 
wore diadems ornamented on the upper edge wifch 
trefoil uprights, and the crown form soon focanie 
more elaborate. The first English example of an 
arched crown dates from the reign of Henry 17. 
The coronets of English peers are circlets of gold, 
variously ornamented according to rank (like the 
crowns of Continental nobles), and enclosing a 
crimson velvet cap edged wdth ermine. The 
earliest is the ducal coronet, 1362 ; the latest that 
of Ixarons, 1660 (see Legge, English Coronation 
Records, 1901). 

o. Sacred and magical aspects of the crown. — 
We find, sporadically, medical or magical virtues 
ascribed to wreaths and chaplets ( Athen. xv. 16, and 
cf. the magical efficacy attributed to bridal and 
to funeral wreaths in Egypt, §§ 3, 4). This would 
be a natural result where garlands were made of 
the flowers or leaves of sacred plants or trees. 
Wherever the king is honoured as divine, the 
ero^vn, as the peculiar symbol of royalty, will have 
a magical character, more particularly as it is so 
frequently worn also by the gods. 

The golden wreaths and chaplets of oak leaves worn by early 
Greek and. Italian kings, as well as by other persons in later 
times, are supposed to have originally marked the wearer as vice- 
gerent of a god of whom the oak was the sacred tree, and in 
which as well as in the wearer of the wreath he was supposed to 
be incarnate (Cook, FL xvii. [1906] 316 ; Frazer, Kingship, 198 ff.). 
While this is not impossible, and while, generally sj^aking, 
wreaths of leaves or flowers may denote a connexion with 
divinities, it is probable that the diadem of a monarch did not 
necessarily denote his divinity, though, as representing the 
highest sovereignty, it was natural that gods should also be re- 
presented with it. The god was represented under the highest 
forms known to men, and these were generally royal. 

The regalia of kings tend always to be regarded 
as peculiarly sacred. In some quarters possession 
of them ‘ carries with it the right to the throne,’ 
and they have wonder-working properties, as among 
the Malays (Fi‘azer, Kingship, 121, 124 ; Skeat, 
Malay Magic, 1900, pp. 23, 59). Generally speak- 
ing, the word ‘ crown ’ comes to he used figuratively 
for all that the monarchy implies. In Egypt the 
urmus diadem, emblem of sovereignty, had a 
magical power, and could execute the king’s secret 
purposes or inflict vengeance. It is said to ‘ bum 
his enemies with its flames ’ ; it threw itself upon 
those who approached it, and choked them in its 
coils. The supernatural virtues thus communi- 
cated to the crown gave it an irresistible force, and 
the royal crown was also I'egarded as having divine 
power (Erman, Die iigyptische Bel., Berlin, 1905, 

t 40 ; Maspero, 265, Etudes, i 78-79 ; cf. also 
tudes, ii. 134, for other magical crowns ; and for 
the magical powers of the crowns of the dead, see 
1 4). Crowns may have been occasionally used as 
instruments of divination, e.y. in the choice of a 
king. In a Transylvanian folk-tale the crown is 
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laid before the assembly on a Iiillock, It rises, 
floats in the air, and lights on the bead of the 
destined king (J. Haltrich, Deutsche Vollcsm&rcTienS 
Vienna, 1SS5, p. 195). The Yombas of W. Africa 
look upon tiie royal crown as possessing magical 

f owers, and sheep are occasionally sacriliced to it 
y the king himself (MacGregor, Jour, Afr. Boe,, 
no. 12 [1904], p. 472). Crowns are sometimes 
niythicaliy said to have descended from heaven 
upon the king’s head (Bousset, Gnosisy Gottingen, 
1907, p. 147). There may also have been current 
an idea that the life of a king depended on the 
safety of his crown. In the Mandaean myths of 
the conquest of the dark powers Ur and Ruhfl. by 
Mand& d’HajjO and by Hibil Zmky Ur is deprived 
by both heroes of his crown ‘of living fire,’ in 
which his strength lies, and in this w’-ay he loses 
all his might (W. Brandt, Manddlsche Schrifterhy 
Gottingen, 1893, pp. 131, 175, 178). These myths 
are certainly based on some current belief in the 
magical virtue of tlie crown. 

10 . The crown in early Christian thought. — In 
the NT the victor’s crown at the games {(rrifavos) 
is used symbolically of tlie reward of a faithful 
Christian course, the incorruptible <rr4(pavos being 
contrasted with the corruptible (1 Co ; cf. 2 Ti 
2®). It is a ‘ crown of righteousness’ (2 Ti 4^), the 
* immortal crown of glory ' [6 dfmpdpTtvos ryjs dS^Trs 
<TT<^<paposy 1 F 5^), the ‘ crown of life ’ (Ja 1^®, Rev ; 
cf. 3^^). Hence in visions of heaven the crowns are 
prominent. The elders in Rev 4^ wear crowns 
(o-r^^pot) of gold ; in the Ascension of Isaiah the 
prophet sees crowns laid up in the highest heaven 
for the saints ; in Barlaam and Josapkaty Josaphat 
sees the people of the heavenly city with crowns in 
their hands { J. P. Boissonade, Anec. Grceca, Paris, 
1829-31, iv. 360). Christ has on His head ‘ many 
diadems* (^taSiijaara woWdy Rev 19^®), one fillet bound 
above the other, signifying different sovereignties 
(cf. 13h where the dragon has ten diadems). This 
conception is already found in later Judaism ; the 
faithful receive crowns and palms (2 Es 2'^- The 
•wearing of garlands and crowns on earth being ob- 
noxious to the early Christians on account of pagan 
associations, stress -was therefore laid on the worth 
of the symbolic heavenly garland (<rr^0ai/oy), and 
especially the immortal crown of martyrdom {Mart, 
of B, Folycarpy 17 ; Tert. de Gov, 15, ‘ Why do you 
condemn to a little chaplet, or a twined head-band, 
the brow destined for a diadem?’). Lactantius 
{de Mort Fers, 16) describes the martyr’s garland 
of victory as ‘an unfading crown laid up in the 
kingdom of the Lord.’ In Hermas {Sim, viii. 2) the 
angel commands garlands of palms to be brought 
out for those in whose rods he found branches with 
fruit (cf. also Euseb. HE v. 1 [Letter of the 
Churches of Vienne and Lyons]). Such references to 
the crown of immortality or joy or to the martyr’s 
crown are copious in early Christian literature, and 
the symbol of the crown also appears in Christian 
archaeology. Hands stretched from heaven present 
crowns to the martyrs, or angels descend and crown 
tliem (Didron, i. 95). The crown by itself, or with 
a palm branch or other symbols, is also symbolic of 
the eternal reward in heaven offered to tlie victor. 

IjITERAturb.— L. F. Day, ‘The Crown, its Growth and 
Development,* Magazine of Art, vol. xi. (1888); W. Jones, 
Crowns and Coronations, i883 ; J. Labarte, Eistoire des arts 
industriels au imyen dge, Paris, 1872-5; O. Stoll, Das 
Geschlechtslehen in der VolkerpsycTiologie, Leipzig, 1908, 
p. 452 Jf., and other works cited throughout the article. 
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CROWN (Greek and Roman). — ^The words <rri^ 
<paPos, corona, and their variants are used by 
Greeks and Romans of circular ornaments that 
could be placed on the head, carried in the hand, 
or hung on a support as offering or decoration, 
either made of, or artificially representing, or by 
their decoration more or less remotely suggesting, ' 


flowers, leaves, or fruits of the field. The origin 
of the custom of wearing such ornaments lay pro- 
bably in the mere instinct of decoration rather 
than in any notion of a symbolical significance in 
the plants used. Such decorations are a natural 
expression of a joyful state of mind, and, as the 
primitive worshipper attributes to his deity feel- 
ings like his own, they would be considered accept- 
able to the gods. As expressing Joyfulneas, they 
woid in time become customary or de Hgueur on 
all festal occasions, whether sacred or profane. 

1. The use of crowns for religious purposes is 
not mentioned in Homer ; nevertheless the use of 
sprays of foliage for dedicatory purposes seems 
to have prevailed very early in me iEgean % at 
Cnossus was found a spray of foliage made of thin 
gold plate and wire in a flat howl {BSA viii. 
[1901-4)2] 25), and the employment of natural sprays 
probably preceded that of metal imitations by long 
ages. Now the most convenient and decorative 
way of calling such sprays, or of attaching them 
to cultus-figures, was to twine them into wreaths, 
which could be worn on the head of the wor- 
shipper or placed on the figure of the deity. 

As early as the 7th cent, such garlands were essential in 
practically all sacrifices (Sappho, quoted by Athen. xv. C74e). 
In Aristophanes (Thesm, 446 n.) a widow who had supported her 
five children by making wreaths complains that more than half 
her business has gone since Euripides persuaded people that 
there are no gods. 

Being part of the furniture of cultus, the wreath 
imparted sacredness to the wearer for the time 
bemg ; the slave in Aristophanes considers that, 
while wearing a wreath, he cannot be beaten by 
his master {Flut. 20 f.). 

2, The essentially joyful associations of the 
wreath are proved by the fact that mourners did 
not wear them at funerals, Xenophon, while 
sacrificing, heard of the death of his son ; in sign 
of mourning he took off the crown that he was 
wearing. But when he heard that his son had 
died like a brave man, he resumed his crown and 
proceeded with the sacrifice (Val. Max. v. 10). At 
mournful ceremonies, such as the Spartan Hya- 
cinthia (Athen. iv. 139), the crown was not worn ; 
the Sicyonians used flowers only, instead of wreaths, 
in sacrificing to the Eumenides at Titane (Pans. II. 
xi. 4). Where we see wreaths, fillets, etc., de- 
posited at a tomb, these are brought as offerings to 
the spirit of the deceased, not as tokens of mourn- 
ing. Such wreaths the Christians regarded as 
essentially offerings to a deity, and therefore to 
he condemned (cf. Justin Mart. Apol, i. 24 ; ‘ The 
Christians do not worship the same gods as the 
heathen, or offer up libations or incense, or bring 
them crowns or sacrifices’ ; so, too, Minucius Felix, 
p. 43, ed. Ouzel, 1652, ‘nec mortuos coronamus’). 
Typical of the Greek custom is the beautiful 
Attic lekythos {JHB xix. [1899] pi. 2), showing 
a tcenia tied round the tombstone, oil-flasks and 
wine-jugs, some with wreaths laid over them, 
ranged on the steps, and a woman bringing a 
tray full of wreaths and tcenice. Sometimes tomb- 
stones were made with a receptacle suited for 
holding a crown of leaves {Arch, Zeit. 1871, pi. 
42). The dead body itself was crowned {KaTacrTi<p€Lv 
rhv PGKpdPy Eur. F/ioen, 1632), as part of the last 
honours, in keeping with the washing and anoint- 
ing of it, and dressing it for its last journey 
(Lucian, de LuctUy 11). Members of some associa- 
tions, such as the lohacchi, were entitled to a 
crown at their death, provided out of the common 
funds (E; S. Roberts, Introd, to Gr, Epigr. ii. 
Cambridge, 1905, pp. 91, 160). Inscriptions of the 
Phrygian Hierapolis often mention the <Tr6(paywTiK6v, 
a sum left by the deceased, the interest on which 
was devoted to the annual renewal of wreaths on 
his tomb (Humann, etc., Altertumerv. Hierapolis , 
Berlin, 1898, p. 129). At a Roman funeral there 
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were carried not merely crowns offered by tbe 
mourners, but sueli as the dead might have won 
by his own deeds. In later times, the idea of 
the propitiation of the dead gradually dying out, 
the wreath came to be laid on the tomb merely 
as a mark of honour ; but it would be hard to 
say where the primitive significance of the usage 
merged into the modern. By far the greater 
number of the crowns actually preserved come 
from tombs ; but this is only because the conditions 
in tombs are more favourable than elsewhere for 
the preservation of them, as of other antiquities. 

3 , In ritual the use of wreaths was manifold. 
They might be used, as tcBnim were used, to 
decorate the image of the god (see Schreiber- 
Anderson, Atlas ^Classical Antiquities, JjmAoJi, 
1894, xiv. 3). They could be worn by those who 
performed the sacrifice. They could he offered up 
(Baremberg-Saglio, fig. 1984). They could be used 
to decorate the victims (Lucian, de 12) ; thus 
was Iphigenia decorated (Ear. Iph. in AuL 1477). 
The garlands brought by the priest of Zeus at 
Lystra to Barnabas and Paul (Ac 14^^) were either 
offerings to them or decorations for the oxen which 
he proposed to sacrifice. Garlands were used to 
decorate the shrine, the altar, sacred trees, and aU 
sorts of instruments and vessels employed. The 
whole scene was thus made at once cheerful aud 
solemn, the objects so adorned being brought into 
intimate relation with the god. Woollen fillets 
served the same purpose, whether made up into cir- 
cular form, or merely hung on the victim or object, 
or used to attach it to the figure of the deity. 

The lover’s practice of hanging* garlands on the door of the 
object of his affections is explained hy Athenseus (xv. 670d) as 
inspired by his desire either to honour the beloved one (just as 
the doors of temples were garlanded), or to honour Eros (the 
beloved being regarded as his image, and the house therefore as 
his temple), or, having* been robbed of the ornament of his soul, 
to ^ive to the robber his body’s ornament in addition. In specu- 
lations such as these 'we see the idea that these garlands were, 
at any rate, a semi-religious kind of offering. 

Probably the most important crowns from a 
ritual point of view were the ‘priestly coronets^ 
(cf. above, p. 339^) worn by the officiating persons, 
whether professional priests or not. Wfxen the 
crowns were made of flowers or leaves, these were 
usually of the kind sacred to the deity served, 
although in a very great number of cases the plant 
used seems to have been laurel. This may have 
been owing to its purifying property, although in 
many monuments the appearance of laurel may be 
due to defective representation. The wreaths 
worn by priests were sometimes, especially in 
later days, decorated with medallions appropriate 
to the cult. A priest of Cybele (relief in Capitoline 
Museum [Baumeister, Bmkm., Munich, 1885-88, p. 
801]) wears on a laurel wreath three medallions re- 
presenting theidjean Zeus, Attis, and another deity. 
Bomitian, when presiding at the Capitoline Games, 
wore a crown decorated with images of the Gapi- 
toline triad — Juppiter, Juno, and Minerva; tne 
Harmn dialis and the high priest of the Flavian 
dynasty, who supported him, had crowns also 
containing the image of the Emperor himself 
(Sueton. Domit. 4). Recent discoveries have 
further illustrated this practice. The crowns worn 
by high priests of the Imperial cultus were not 
merely of bronze but of even more precious metal, 
elaborately decorated with busts of the Emperors. 
In Epictetus (i. 19) the prospective priest of the 
Augustan cult says, ‘ I shall wear a gmden crown ^ ; 
and Tertullian speaks of the golden crowns of the 
provincial priests {de Idol, 18, with Oehler’s note). 
Busts of such priests, and an actual bronze crown 
from Ephesus, as well as representations of such 
crowns on coins of Tarsus, make this clear, and 
throw light on such a title as hpebt rm ^e^acrwp 
m) (rr€(pavifj(l>6pos rod (rdfixapras alirm oIkov {Jahres- 


Mfte ^ d, Oest Atc/l Imt, ii. 245 1), Another 
peculiar form of ritual crown is the ‘ archierutic * 
crown shown on certain coins of Syrian Antioch 
! {Brit, Mm.^Catal. Coins, ‘Galatia,’ etc., p. 167). 

So essential was the crown in the cult that Xa^eTp 
(dpaB^^acrdai, etc, ) rbv rod deoG (TTi<papop is equivalent 
to assuming the priesthood (Dittenberger, Orieniis 
Grcsci Inscriptiones Selectm, vol. ii., Leipzig, 
1905, no, 767, note 14), and aretpGLP7^^6poi inmude 
all professional pnests and all magistrates who in 
virtue of their office take part in public rites {ih 
332, note 24). The right to wear a crown at all 
public festivals is expressly included in the privi- 
leges of the priest of Poseidon Helleonius at 
Sinope (<rri0<tvoj ip airacirots dyucnp [IMichel, Mecueil, 
Brussels, 1896-1900, p. 734]), Such official crowns 
are to be distinguished from those awarded to 
priestly officials by their grateful fellow-citizens on 
their retirement from office or even after their death 
(Dittenberger, op, cit. 470). Tliese are analogous 
to the crowns awarded to other officials. 

4 , The wearing of crowns hy deities is closely 
connected, as we have seen, with the custom of 
offering crowns to them at sacrifices. When special 
plants were associated with certain deities, a wreath 
of such a plant was a natural attribute and a 
convenient means of identification, although the 
latter feature would appeal less to tiie ancient 
worshipper than to the modern archreologist. The 
associations of vegetable crowns are in many cases 
q^uite clear. Bemeter and Ferseplione wear barley ; 
the Bodon^ean Zeus wears oak ; Apollo has laurel ; 
Athene, olive (which she wears as a rule round 
her helmet) ; Aphrodite, myrtle ; Heracles, poplar 
or styrax ; Bionysus and his train wear ivy 
(seldom, if ever, vine-leaves); Poseidon on coins 
struck by Antigonus Gonatas or Boson, and on a 
rare coin of Aradus of 174 B.c, {Brit, Mus, CataL 
Coins, ‘ Phoenicia,’ pi. iii. 18), has a curious marine 
plant ( Fucws msic^osus ?) ; a bust from Puteoli re- 
presenting alocal water-deity is crowned witli grapes 
and vine-leaves (Boscher, Lex, i. 1686). But these 
appropriations are not exclusive : Zeus, for instance, 
is usually laureate; as we have already seen, 
the laur^ seems to have been the plant most 
commonly used for wreaths. Various deities are 
represented in Greek art wearing crowns of a more 
elaborate kind. That of the Hera of Polycleitus 
at Argos was decorated with figures of the Graces 
and Seasons, probably in high relief ; and on coins 
(of Argos, Elis, Croton, etc.) and other works of 
art Hera is usually shown wearing a somewhat 
elaborate crown with floral designs in relief. On 
coins of Mallus, Cronus wears a metal diadem ; 
and Cybele is commonly represented as City- 
goddess wearing a walled crown (see City). Tiie 
Cyprian Aphrodite, in statues, terra-cottas, and 
coins of Cyprus, wears a richly decorated crown, 
obviously meant to be of metal ; on some coins of 
Salamis and on a stone head from Bali she has a 
peculiar crown made of semicirculax plates {Brit. 
Mus, Catal, Coins, ‘Cyprus,’ p. cxi). Often she 
seems to he identified with tbe City {ih.). At 
Paphos she wears a combination of the Oriental 
polos, decorated with palmettes, and the walled 
crown {ib. pi. xxii. 10). On some Cypriote terra- 
cottas we also find a decoration of palmettes or 
sphinxes {Brit. Mus. Catal,, ‘Terra-cottas,’ A 275). 
These rich crowns are characteristic of the Oriental 
element in her cult; nevertheless the ordinary 
Greek Aphrodite often wears an elaborate metal 
crown, and sometimes, ‘ though descended from the 
early polos of the queen-goddesses, it is in form 
curiously like a modem royal crown’ {JHS xxv. 
[1905] 78). A variety of the metal 0 ri(papos worn by 
various goddesses is known as the crre^dpif} ; it rises 
to a point in front, and narrows as it passes to 
the back of the head, which it does not completely 
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surround. One of ilie most widelj distributed 
forms of crown in art is the crown of rays, whieh> 
like the nimbus, represents the divine light emam 
ating from the persons of deities or heroes. But 
such' a halo was probably not represented by a 
concrete crown until comparatively late times. 

5. Tlie giving of crowns as prized probably had a 
religions origin. The material rewards ofiered in 
heroic times seem to have been replaced at a fairly 
early date— in the 6th cent, at latest — ^by crowns 
of leaves, etc. (Pans. X. vii. 3, of the PytMa ; Marm* 
Far, 38=588 B.C. ; note that the palm, being un- 
suitable for a crown, was carried as a branch). 
The festivals at which crowns were given were 
under the special patronage of the local deity, and 
the material for the crown would be gathered from 
the local sacred enclosure, although in the ease of 
the Pythia the laurel was brought all the way 
from Tempe (Frazer on Pans. X. vii. 8). It was only 
in later days that the crown of foliage— olive, 
laurel, pine, etc. — was replaced by a metal crown, 
so that in the 2nd and 3rd cents, of our era the 
decoration carried by the victorious atlilete was an 
elaborate structure more like an urn without a 
bottom than anything else (Dressel in CIL xv. 2, 
no. 7045). The crowns thus won were often dedi- 
cated in the temple in the ease of a tie, which 
was for this reason called lepi, the crown remained ' 
the property of the god {JHS xxv. 17 f.). But the 
rewards might also be carried away by the winners, 
and the entry of such a winner into his native city 
was a solemn function, as when Pausimachus 
brought home to the Carian Antioch the crown of 
the Delphic Soteria (Dittenberger, Or* Gr, Imor* 
234. 31). At Elsea in Asia Minor, when Attains 
m, (138-133 B.c.) was received in state by the 
citizens, he was met by all the state officials and 
by the winners in sacred festivals carrying their 
crowns witix them {ik 332. 34). 

6 . From the use of crowns as rewards in actual 
athletic and other contests, such as musical or 
literary (an ordinary term for being victorious with 
a tragedy is crretparoOaOatf cf. Bacchyiides, frag. 33, 
Jebb), is probably derived tlieir use as marks of 
honour generally. They could be given as rewards 
for good service to the community 5 and decrees 
of Greek communities rew^arding their officials or 
private members are among the commonest of ex- 
tant official documents. 

Thus the Athenian council and people in 161 b.c. vote a 
laurel crown to Protao:ora8 the priest of Asklepios for his 
services to the shrine (Michel, 689 ) ; at Lissa in Asia Minor in 
the 3pi cent. B.a a similar crown is voted to Menekratee 
for his general good services to the community (Bitten- 
herger, 67); at Ptolemais in Egypt the artiste of the gild of 
Dionysus and the Brother Gods grant a crown of ivy, to he 
given at the IKowpw, to their life-president Dionywus, son of 
Musaeus (t6. 69). At Delphi services to the shrine and State 
are rewarded with ‘a crown of laurel from the god's grove, ac- 
cording to the traditional Delphic custom' (16. 845; SyUoge\ 
Leipz. 1898, p. 216). An Athenian decree of 100 b.c. records the 
crowns conferred on the epkeM and their komwtes hy the 
Council and Assembly, and by the Salaminian demos, and on 
their kosmetes by the epheM (Boberte, Bpigr. ii. 65). A list of 
the eighteen crowns (of gold or laurel) conferred on Oassander, 
son of Menestheus, was inscribed on a marble slab in the temple 
of Apollo Smintheus in the Troad (Michel, Bee. 1312). 

Such honorific crowns were presented not merely 
to individuals or associations, but to a whole people 
or their official representatives ; thus the Athenian 
people received crowns from various States, such 
as Paros, Andros, Cnossns, etc. (IG ii, 700, 701). 
The mural, rostral, and civic crowns of the Romans 
were special developments of the crown as re- 
ward for services to the State. 

7. From employing the crown as a reward, it 
was but a step to presenting it as trihute^ often 
with a sense of favours to come. 

Strato, Bon of Gerostratus, king of the Phoenician Arvad, 
went to meet Alexander the Great and crowned him with a 
golden crown, at the same time laying his father’s dominions at 
the conqueror’s feet (Arr. Anah, ii. 13. 8). Machares, son of 
J^ithyad^tes, ottered a crown to LucuBus worth 1000 gold pieces, 


begging for an alliance with Borne (Pint. LUenU. 24). Simon 
the H^monsaan sent a golden crown and palm as tribute to 
Demetrius of Syria (1 Mac 13^). Plutarch (iSm. Paul. 34) says 
that at the triumph of JEmilius PauUus were carried 400 
golden crowns which the conquered States had sent to him as 
the prize of his victory. 

Thus the crown became the symbol of victory, 
even more than the palm-braneh. It is the most 
common attribute of Victory in art; and Christi- 
anity, in spite of certain protests (cf. Tert. de Cor.), 
adopted it whole-heartedly as a symbol of spiritual 
victog'. 

8, The crowns received as civic rewards or 
honours were, like athletic decorations, fre(|uentiy 
dedicated at shrines (Rouse, Gr. Vot. Ojferings, 
Camb. 1902, p. 266). At Athens those conferred by 
a foreign State had to be dedicated in the Par- 
thenon, perhaps to prevent 5j8pis (iEschin. in Ctes. 
46). Crowns of less importance were usually kept 
by the recipients. When the semi - barbarian 
princes Spar tocus and Peerisades of Bosporus were 
voted golden crowns by the Athenians, the decree 
I laid down the very form of words which was to be 
inscribed on the crown when dedicated (Hicks, Gr. 
Eist. Inscr.^, Oxf. 1901, p. 140). To judge by the 
lists in inscriptions, vast quantities of such crowns 
must have been in the temples. Sometimes the 
lists record the terms of the dedication ; e.g. from 
the Delian treasure-list (Dittenberger, SylL^ 588. 
102) a golden laurel-crown bearing the inscrip- 
tion ‘Publius son of Publius Commius consul of 
the Romans’ {i.e. Scipio Africanus, who probably 
made the dedication in 194 B.C.). 

The crown, being part of the apparatus of 
religious service, was worn not only at sacrifices, 
hut also at other ceremonies, such as musical or 
literary contests, which were under the patronage 
of a aeity. Such were the sacred contests at 
which Pliny says it was originally the custom to 
wear crowns or natural leaves {UN xxi. 4), the 
use of crowns variegated with flowers being later, 
and the use of artificial crowns later still De- 
mosthenes {in Mid. 16) describes golden crowns 
among the ‘ sacred vestments ’ worn by the chorus 
which he provided at the Dionysia. Musicians 
are often represented wearing crowns (Schreiber- 
Anderson,^ Atlas, vii. 9, Ixxviii, 7; Baumeister, 
Denkm., fig. 591). The use of crowns at bridals 
was undoubtedly religious, and therefore con- 
demned by Tertnllian {de Cor. 13). It is the 
bridal crown that is carried or worn by Eros and 
Hymenseus. Religious also must have been the 
origin of the decoration hung outside the house- 
door at Athens after the birth of a child : an olive- 
wreath for a boy, a woollen fillet for a girl. On 
the other hand, we may well hesitate to see any 
direct religious significance in the use of crowns at 
banquets. They were connected especially with 
drinking, and were probably first used to promote 
cheerfulness. It may be doubted whether the 
theory that they mitigated headache (an ancient 
theoiy mentioned by Aristotle ap. Athen. xv. 674) 
was more than make-believe. Whatever may 
have been the original significance of the use of 
crowns on such occasions, it was doubtless included 
in the general condemnation of the custom of 
wearing crowns on the head which ivas uttered by 
more than one Christian apologist (Minucius Felix, 
Tertnllian). The Christians used flowers both 
loose and in garlands, but not on their heads, 

! doubtless because the wearing of them was so 
intimately associated with pagan cultus, 

^ 10. The diadem worn by monarchs, though pos- 
sibly its resemblance to the tcenia with which the 
heads of deities were often adorned may have 
given it a suggestion of Divine significance, was 
probably not religious in origin. In any case it 
was adopted by Alexander the Great irom the 
Persian king, so that its original significance must 
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be sought in the East. The plain round decoration 
seen, e.g., on the portrait-head in the Louvre called 
Antiocfins the Great (Bevan, Mouse of Seleueus^ 
Load. 1902, frontisp.), or on heads of Selencns anct 
Pliiletenis on early Pergamene coins, is probably 
not a diadem, but a sacred fillet. The laurel 
crown is rarely, if ever, represented on the por- 
traits of living Greek kings. It is worn by the 
dead and divinized Phiietserus, sometimes inter- 
twined with a diadem, on coins of Pergamum. 
It %vas worn by Julius Ccesar and by practically 
all the Emperors from Augustus onwards, while, 
until the time of Constantine, they eschewed the 
ro 3 ^al diadem. It was a symbol, despite its origin, 
of honour, but not of divinity. Even the crown 
that is being placed on the head of Augustus by a 
female figure, herself wearing a wailed crown and 
veil, on the famous Vienna cameo (A. Eurtwangler, 
Ant Gemmen^ 1900, pL 56} representing the Em- 
peror’s apotheosis, is a sign of honour merely, not 
of divinization. This crown is of oak leaves. When 
the early Emperors wished to express divinity hy a 
crown, it took the radiate form. The same thing 
could be expressed by placing a star over the 
Emperor’s head. On coins struck after Ms death, 
Bivus Augustus is frequently represented wearing : 
a crown or rays. The use by a king of this radiate i 
crown, properly the head-dress of the sun-god, is ■ 
found on coins representing Ptolemy III. of Egypt 
(247-222 B.C.). In Syria it appears first on coins 
struck by Antioclms Epiphanes (175-164 B.C.), 
who expressed his godhead thus, as well as by 
placing a star over his head. It may be doubted 
whether this radiation, so far, represents any con- 
crete crown, and not merely an imaginary halo. 
Nero was the first living Roman Emperor to wear 
it, so far as the evidence of coins goes. But it was 
not until the time of Caracalla, who introduced a 
silver coin called the antoninianuSi on which the 
Emperor’s head is radiate, that the radiate crown 
became common in representations of monarchs. 
It was apparently not worn by the Emperors after 
Constantine the Great, obviously because of its 
religious significance. 

Literaturk.— Pliny, HN xxi. 1 ff, ; Athenaens, xv. ; 
TertuUian, de Qormm MilitU \ St^hani, ‘Nimbus u. Strahlcsn- 
kranz/ in M&m.. de VAcad. dm Sciences de SL^P4tersh<nimt 
Ctb ser. vol. ix. (1859); Eg-ger-Fourruer, art. ‘Corona,^ In 
Darembety-Saglio’s Diet, dm antiguiUs^ Paris, 1886-90; Saglio, 
art. ‘Diadema/ ib . ; Man, art. * Biadema/ in Pauly-Wissowa's 
RE V. 803 f. ; Stengel and Oehmichen, ‘Die grieeb. Knltns- 
altertiimer ’ 2, in Iwan v. Muller’s Handbuch, v. 8 (Munich, 1899), 
p. 98 ; Hill, ‘Priesterdiademe,’ in Jahreshefte des Oesterr. Aren. 
iTist. u. (Vienna, 1900) 246 II. Q, JT. HiLL. 

CRUCIFIX.— See Symbols, 

CRUCIFIXION.— See Chimes and Punish- 
ments. 

CRUELTY.— See Humanitapjanism. 

CRUSADES.— I. Causes of the Crusades. 
— The Crusades may he defined as the technical 
name given to certain special events in the long 
struggle between the Muslim and the Christian. 
For the immediate or special causes of any par- 
ticular Crusade, see below. Of general causes, 
whether political or religious and ethical, the 
following may he noted. 

ir The decay of the Eastern Empire.— The 
reader even of liberal culture is often ignorant of 
the fortunes of the great Empire that continued at 
Constantinople the name and anthority of Rome. 
He fails, therefore, to recognize the debt which 
tlie common civilization and Christianity of Europe 
owe to it (cf. F. Harrison, Meaning of History, 
1894, chs. 11 and 12). Charles Martel saved tne 
West at Tours (Oct. 732) from the Saracen in- 
vaders, hut his efforts would have bee^ fruitless 


' had not Constantinople for centuries presented a 
secure barrier against all attacks from the side of 
Asia. The first shock of Muslim conquest had 
found her unprepared (first Saracen siege of Con- 
stantinople, 674-6; 2nd siege, 716-8; deliverance 
chiefly through * Greek fire’) ; but under the great 
Emperor Leo the Syrian (7i8, often mistakenly 
called the Isaurian) and his son Constantine Y. 
(740), the Eastern Empire recovered her strength 
(J. B. Bury, Later Roman Empire, London, 1889, 
voL ii. bk. 6). As part of his general programme 
for driving hack the Saracens, Leo endeavoured to 
abolish the ‘ eikons,’ and tried to develop a strong 
yeomanry by reforming the land laws and emanci- 
pating the serfs. As a result, the Basilian dynasty 
(867-1057) regained much lost territory in botn 
Asia and Europe, through the conquests especially 
of John Zimisces (963-75 ; Antioch recovered, 969). 

But, with the close of the 11th cent., the powers 
of resistance of the Eastern Empire were becoming 
exhausted. The Iconoclastic controversy and, 
above all, centuries of pernicious land laws had 
sapped her vitality. The provinces of Asia Minor 
consisted of vast domains cultivated by serfs under 
absentee landlords at Constantinople, or belonging 
to ecclesiastical corporations exempt from military 
burdens. The result was inevitable. One by one 
the provinces which had hitherto stood out against 
the Muslim succumbed. The respite which Con- 
stantinople had provided had been invaluable. The 
Greek Empire had saved Europe in her hour of 
weakness. But now missionaries had subdued the 
barbarians, and under Charles the Great had welded 
Europe, in idea at least, into one great Christian 
commonwealth, under one leader of the faithful 
at Rome (Xmas Bay, 800). Whatever its internal 
weakness, the idea of the Holy Roman Empire 
w^as of tremendous power for dealing with a non- 
Christian foe. The conflict between Crescent and 
Cross was bound to be renewed under a new form, 
with a new champion of Christendom, and in a 
wider arena, no longer as a frontier war, but one of 
inter-continental character. Thus the Crusades 
(upon the seven or nine divisions of which stress 
should not be laid) must be regarded as a new form 
of the old struggle. A clear recognition of this 
fact, and not the belief once fashionable that the 
Crusades were a sort of 12th cent, outbreak of 
madness or chivalry, lies at the root of a right 
understanding of history, 

2 . The rise of the Seljuk Turks. — ^In the 9th and 
10th cents, the powers of resistance of Constanti- 
nople had been assisted by the disunion of the 
Muslim. There were rival Khalifates of East and 
West (Western Khalifate inaugurated by *Abd 
al-Rahman III. in 929) ; the struggles of Sunnites 
and Shi*ites (gg.-r.), and of the dynasties and suh- 
dynasties of Umayyads, ‘Ahbasids, Fatimids, Idri- 
sids, etc. (see, for complete lists, S. Lane-I?oole, 
Mahommedan Dynasties, 1894) ; and the revolt of 
the ‘Carmatians’ {q,v.) at Kufa tinder HamdSn 
ihn Ashat or Qarmat, and the pillage of Mecca by 
these Mahdists in 929. But, with the rapid rise 
of the Selju^: Turks, all this was changed, and 
Constantinople was separated from the Muslim 
merely by the Bardanelles, and threatened by a 
Turkish fleet constructed by Greek captives. So, 
in the spring of 1088, Alexius Comnenus in a 
letter [Bectieil, iv. 131 ife ; or, better, Hagenmeyer, 
Kreuzmgsbriefe, Innsbruck, 1901, p. 12) to Robert 
of Flanders besought the aid of the Latins.^ 

In 1039 the Turkomans defeated Maa'Ctd, the Ghaznavid, at 
Damghan, subdued Persia, and elected as their head Ahu- 
’Talib-'fughril Beg, the grandson of Selju^fb. Yakak: of Samarqand 


1 For the controversies over the genuineness of this letter, see 
Bury’s Gibbon, vi. 261 n., or, more fully, Hagenmeyer, op. cit. 
pp. 10-44. The date is from Hagenmeyer, whose defence of its 
genuineness (against P. JE. D. Riant, Aleef. Com. Bp. Spuria,^ 
Geneva, 1879) may be accepted. 
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(a pervert, possibly, from Christianity to TsEm). In 1066, 
through his deliverance of Baghdad from the Buyids, 'Pughril 
was constituted ‘ sultan ’ or captain of the bodyguard of the 
*AbbaHi<l Khallfs. liis son Alp Arslan (1063-72) conquered and 
ruined the Nestorian kingdom of Armenia (1064) and Georgia, 
and after three campaigns defeated and captured the Greek 
Emperor Eomaiuis Diogenes, at Alanzikert near Lake Van (26th 
Aug. 1071) ; 1 and, as a result of the consequent weakness and 
dissensions, the »Seljuk Sulaiman won Anatolia and Antioch, 
the seat of the Soljukian dynasty of Eum being established at 
Niceea (1077-1300). Moreover, in 1070-1, Jerusalem had been 
taken by a lieutenant of Malik Shab, Atsiz ibn Auk the 
Khwarizmian, from the mild rule of the Fa^imid Khalifs of 
Egypt, and its Government handed over to the exactions of 
the Turkoman Ortuk b. Aksab (see beIow).2 The Ortukids 
were expelled 2r)th Aug, 1098 by the Fa^imids, and retired to 
,Edessa.»'-"'^ 

f . The pilgrims and the Holy Places.-~The 
uence of the Holy Places upon the Middle Ages 
was not due to historic — the historic sense was not 
yet hom— hut to religious and psychological senti- 
ment. The Middle Ages were powerless to realize 
an idea without turning it into the concrete. Of 
Christ and His saints men must have visible images. 
By a sort of logical inversion they went one step 
further. Where the image was, there was the 
spirit. Thus the image, or material realization, 
became the vehicle of grace, possessing not only 
sanctity but life, while the spiritual was constantly 
assuming form and colour. Hence, to the medifBval 
mind the Holy Places were far more than religious 
or historical memorials. They were themselves 
sacramental — ^an essential part of the spiritual 
provision of the age. The early origin of pil- 
grimages to Jerusalem is seen in the journey of 
Helena in 326, the foundation by her son Con- 
stantine of tbe Church of the Holy Sepulchre 
(Socrates, EE i. 17; Euseb. Vit, Const, iii, 30, 
34-40), and the record in 333 of the Bordeaux 
pilgrim (see Itin, Anon. Bnrdigalmso^ in OBEL 
xxxix. Iff.; Eng. tr., A. Stewart [London, 1887]). 
On the conquest of Jerusalem by Omar (638), the 
Christians had been assured of their religion ; a 
quarter was assigned to the patriarch and his 
people; and the Holy Places were left in their 
hands. The *Abbasxd Khalif Harun al-Rashid 
even presented Charles the Great (23rd Dec. 800) 
with the keys of the Sepulchre (Eginhard, de Vita 
Carol. Mag. ch. 16). On Jerusalem lapsing to the 
Eatimid Rhalifs of Egypt (969-1076), special con- 
ceskons were granted to the republic of Amalfi for 
the transport of pilgrims. But the era of tolerance 
was changed when the famous Hakim (al-H^^ii^ 
Aba- All al-Mansur), the Fatimid Khalif (996-1020), 
burnt the Church of the Resurrection and destroyed 
the Holy Sepulchre (27th Sept. 1010 ; for date, see 
Rohricht, op. cit. 9 n.). On his assumption of 
divinity (1017), in his new hatred of the Muslim, 
al-HaMm once more granted toleration, and the 
pil^mages recommenced, greatly stimulated by 
the new outburst of piety in Europe which marked 
the lltli cent., and by the re-opening (see Rohricht, 
in Eist. Taschenhuchi Leipzig, 1876, v. 6), through 
the conversion of Stephen of Hungary (997-1038), 
of the old land-route which was followed as early 
as 333 by the Bordeaux pilgrim. But under the 
rule of Ortuk the cruelties inflicted upon, and the 
exactions from, pilmms, hitherto fixed at two 

f old pieces a head, became excessive (William of 
'yre, Eisf. L ch. 10; Urban li. at Clermont in 
Guibert, Gesta Dei per Francos^ ii. 4 [Bemteil, iv. 
140]).^ Either a way of redress must be found, or 
the pilgrimages must cease.** 

4. The new Europe.—Tlie wrongs of previous 
1 For the battle, see Finlay, Hist. Greece^ iii. 82-4 ; Oman, 
Eist. of the Art of War 

2 For date, see Bohricht, Erst. Kreuz.^ 233 n., from Mujir-al- 
Din’s Eist. de Jerusalem, tr. Suvaire, 1876, p. 69 f. 
s For date, see Bohricht, l.c. 

4 There is a comprehensive study of the German pilgrims in 
R. Bohricht, Beitrdge z. Gesch. d. Ereuz. vol. ii.; cf, also 
P. E. B. Riant, Expeditions et pUerinages des Scandinaves en 
Terre Sainte, Paris, 1865-9, and H. Raynaud, Itineraires d 
Jerusalem, Paris, 1877. 


ages, including the desecration by al-Hakim, had 
appealed to a distracted Europe in vain. But, by 
the close of the llth cent., a new Europe had 
arisen, instinct with religious chivalry, conscious 
of its spiritual unity, no longer distracted by 
heathen Hnns and Northmen. By the recital of 
the wrongs of the pilgi’ims ‘ a nerve was touched 
of exquisite feeling ; and the sensation vibrated to 
the heart of Europe ' (Gibbon, vi. 258). Politically 
Europe was ready. Gregory vil., as part of bis 
immense plans, first conceived (Dec. 1074) the idea 
of arming Europe against Asia [Epp. ii. 31),^ and 
the two expeditions of his Norman ally and pro- 
tector, Robert Wiscard — who had already con- 
quered Sicily from the Saracens— into Greece 
(1081-2, 1084) might have established as a pre- 
liminary step the Normans at Constantinople, and 
the Papal supremacy over the Eastern Church, 
but for the death of Robert at Bundicia in Epirus 
(17th July 1085), leaving his Eastern dreams to his 
son Bohemond. The diversion of these into the 
Crusade was easy and natural, while in the Fourth 
Crusade we see the reversion to Robert’s original 
plan. Nor must we forget that, in addition to the 
religious motives — to the strength of which the 
utmost importance should be attached — the East 
was to the llth and 12th cents, what the New 
World was to the Elizabethan sailors. Motives of 
commerce, wealth, adventure, and religion were 
united (cf. the six camel-loads of Taucred’s spoils 
[Alb. Aq. vi. 23 ; EecueU, iv. 479], or the letter of 
Hugh de Reitaste [Le. Rethel] boasting of the 1500 
marks rental he had won [in Guibert, Gesta Dei 
per Francos, vii. 38 ; Becueil, iv. 254]). 

The diifb of the times is clearly seen in the popularity of the 
romance Vita CaroK Magni et Rolandi (ed. Ciampi, Florence, 
1822), assigned to John ffllpinus or Turpinus, Archbishop of 
Ehelms, 778. In this romance, which was accepted everywhere 
as history, Charles achieves the conquest of the Holy Land. 
Gaston Paris, s.n. *De Pseudo-Turpmo ' (in Eist. Poet, de 
Chari., Paris, 1866 ; or enlarged, 1906), shows that the first part 
was composed in the llth cent, by a Spaniard ; the second part 
c, 1110 by a monk of Vienne, There is an Eng. metrical tr. by 
T. Rodd, 2 vols., 1812. 

5. The system of Penance.— A powerful motive 
both to the pilgrimages to the Holy Places and to 
the consequent Crusades may be traced in the 
current Penitential system of Europe. In the llth 
and 12th cents, this system was in full operation. 
We see the effect when Urban li. at Clermont 
proclaimed a plenary indulgence to all who enlisted 
for the Crusade (Mansi, xx. 827 ; cf. Girald. Camb. 
de Princip. Instruct. 238 [ed. G. F. Warner, in 
Rolls Series, 1891] ; see also Rohricht, Erst. Kreuz. 
21, n. 5). To this should be added the temporal 
advantages. The cruce signati were freed from 
arrest for debt, and from usury; they were 
guaranteed justice ; the Pope was the guardian 
of their wives, families, etc. In consequence the 
crusaders were a mixed company, debtors and 
criminals abounding. 

IL Ejstory of tee Seven Crusades.^— i. 
First Crusade. — To the general causes already 
detailed no special cause need be added save— 
though very doubtfully — the preaching of Peter 
the Hermit. 

Peter (b. 1053) of Amiens (Guibert, Gesta Dei per Francos, 
ii. 8), stirred by the wrongs he witnessed in 1090 and 1094 at 
Jerusalem (Alb. Aq. Eist, i. 2-4), on his return to Europe is 
said, according to the well-known story, to have addressed the 
Council of Bari and aroused Urban ii. to a sense of the need 
of a Crusade. The last part of this story, to the doubtful 
character of which von Sybel first drew attention, appears 
in Albert of Aachen {Eist i. 6 ; cf. Anna Comnena, Alex. x. 
284), and is otherwise unknown (cf. Bernard’s contemptuous 
reference, Ep. 363, 8). Thence it was copied into the Chanson 
d*Antioohe of the pilgrim Richard (a romance without historical 
value, written c, 1146 ; first ed. by A. P. Paris, 2 vols., 1848, tr. 


1 Of. the letter of Sylvester n., May 984 (Epistolce Gerberti 
[ed. J. Havet, Paris, 1889], p. 22), which is, however, of very 
doubtful value and authenticity. 

2 Divisions into seven or nine of what was in reality a con- 
tinuous struggle are arbitrary but useful. 
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18G2). Peter is not mentioned by Giiibert or others as present 
at Clermont. Of Peter’s preaching in Picardy and Berry after 
Clermont there is, howe\-er, little doubt (see Guibert, op, eit. 
ii. 8 ; Anna Comn. l.c.), but Urban n., a disciple of Gregory vn., 
wouhl use rather than follow his preaching. For Peter, see the 
critical monograph of Hagenmeyer, Peter dor Eremite (Leipzig, 
1870), which traces the genesis of the myth. 

Afc the Council of Placentia (7tli March 1095) the 
ambassador of Alexius Cornnenus pleaded the peril 
of Constantinople (Mansi, xx. 802 ; Guibert, op. 
cit, ii. i), but Urban II. postponed the decision 
until after a second Council at Clermont (18th- 
27 til Nov. 1095; Mansi, xx. 821 ff.). There, amid 
cries of ‘Dens vult,* the undertaking was com- 
menced, a red cross (hence the title ^Crusade’) 
being sewn on the breast or shoulders.^ So far as 
the Muslim world was concerned, the times were 
oj>portune, the great Selju^ Empire of Malik Shah 
having broken up, at his death (1092), into four 
warring portions. Egypt had recovered its pos- 
sessions, and in 1096 the Fatimid vizier Aphdal 
conquered Jerusalem from Ortuk. While the main 
expedition was preparing, a vast mob, chiefly from 
the Rhine districts, under Peter, Walter the Penni- 
less, and Walter de Poissy, with a goose at their 
head (Alb. Aq. i. 30 ; Guibert, op. cit.*, Becueil, iv. 
251), after massacring (May 1096) the Jews in Spires 
and Worms (Salomo bar Simeon, in Neubauer and 
Stern’s Quel ten zur Gesoh. der Juden in Deutseh., 
Berlin, 1892), crossed Hungary, and, with thinned 
numbers, arrived at Constantinople (30th July 
1096). On crossing into Asia, they were over- 
whelmed (21st Oct. 1096), near the river Bracon 
and at Civitot, by Kilij Arslan, the son and suc- 
cessor (1092-1106) of Sulaiman (Anna Comn. 
Alex. X. 274 ; there is an excellent account of this 
Crusade in Rdhricht, Erst. Kreuz. chs. 2, 3, or in 
Hagenmeyer, Peter d. Eremite, chs. 4-6). 

The main Crusade was under Godfrey of Bouillon, 
Hugh of Vermandois, Robert of Normandy, Robert 
of Flanders, Raymond of St. Gilles and Toulouse, 
Bohemond, and his nephew Tancred (see lists in 
Alb. Aq. ii. 22. 3), with a vast host of barons, etc. 
Marching through Hungary, the various forces 
converged on Constantinople (Godfrey, 23rd Bee. 
1097 ; Bohemond. c. 10th April 1097), and were 
carried over the Bosporus by the anxious Greeks. 
After Alexius had secured tneir homage (Alb. Aq. 
ii. 16-18, 28) and reviewed the hosts (of whom 
Fulcher of Chartres enumerates nineteen nations, 
or about 60,000 armed horsemen [see Alb. Aq, 
ii. 41] plus a vast mob of pilgrims and camp 
followers), they captured Nicsea, the capital of 
Rum (19th June 1097), defeated the Turks at 
Boiyleeum (Eski-Sliehr, 1st July 1097), crossed 
the desert in a burning summer, captured Antioch 
after an exhausting siege of nine months (21st 
Oct. 1097-3rd June 1098), during the dire famine 
of which many deserted for home (Alb. Aq. iii. 
50-52, iv. 34) until stopped by the discovery of a 
Holy Lance, ^ and defeated the vast relief forces of 
Ker bugha of Mosul (28th June). After ten months’ 
delay, the remnant of the crusaders, reduced now 
to less than 40,000 all told (Rohricht, op. cit. 183 n.), 
disdaining the proffered terms of the Egyptians, 
marched on Jerusalem (13th May-6 th June 1099), 
the capture of which (15th July 1099) was followed 
by the massacre of 70,000 Muslims and Jews, 
women and children included (Alb. Aq. vi. 20-23). 
Eight days later Godfrey was elected king (real 
title, ^ advocate of the Holy Sepulchre ’) of Jeru- 
salem (22nd July 1099; William of Tyre, op. cit. 
ix. chs. 1-12). *His overthrow of the E^ptians 
at Ascalon (12th Aug. 1099) was followed by the 
disaster of his death (18th July 1100). The two 

1 For cntical examination of this Council, see Kohricht, Erst. 
Kreuz. 235-9. For Urban’s other Councils after Clermont, at 
which also he preached the Crusade, see ih. 22. 

On this incident, see Raymund of Agiles, * Hist. Francorum,* 
in Recueil, hi. 


Baldwins, his brother and cousin, who sueceeded 
him, slowly extended the limits of the kingdom 
(Tripoli, 1109; Tyre, 1124), which began to decline 
after 1143. 

At its widest extent, the four liefs of the kinji^dom of Jeru- 
salem were: (1) the principality of Jenisaleio ; (2) the county 
of Edessa, which foil to Baldwin the brother of Godfrey, who 
had detached himself from the main host for the purpose in 
1097 ; (3) the principality of Antioch claimed by Bohemond, 
and always inclined to independence ; i (4) the county of 
Tripoli.2 The settlement of the kinj^dom on a feudal basis Wiis 
marked by the gradual compilation (see Bury’s Gibbon, vi. 
App. 16 ; Stubbs, /tin. Iteg. Micm'd., Iiitrod. p. xc) of that most 
interesting code of feudal customs, etc., the * Assize of Jeru- 
salem,’ 3 as also by the foundation, for its defence, of the various 
orders of military knights (see below, p. 351). 

Literature. — ^The original sources for the First Crusade are 
to be found for the most part in the ponderous though incom- 
plete Mecueil de$ historie7i8 des croisades [Ilist. Occident.], 
5 vols. (Paris, 1844-95)^a collection which supersedes that of 
J. Boners, Gesta Dei per Francos (Hanover, 1611), used by 
Gibbon. In vol. i. (1) there is a good Itinerary of the various 
Crusades, by S. Jacobs. Of the sources the following are the 
most important: (1) Gesta Francorum, by an unknown S. 
Italian knight who took part in the First Crusade. He de- 
posited his hook at Jerusalem, possibly in the Holy Sepulchre, 
where it was frequently consulted by other writers, of several 
of whom it forms the basis.^ (2) Guibert of Nogent (b. 1068), 
Gesta Dei per Francos; almost entirely dependent on (1). 
Guibert was present at Olennont, and writes down to 1104.® 
(3) Raymund of Agiles, Hist, Francorum qui ceperunt Jeru- 
salem ; also dependent on (1) : a narrative by a Provencal eye- 
witness.® (4) Fulcher of Chartres, Hist. Eierosolymitana; 
the only eye-witness of the events in Edessa ; continues down to 
1127 ; also depends on (1).7 (5) Baldric, Archbishop of 0ol, 
Hist, Hierosolymitana, written in 1108 ; entirely founded on (1 ).b 

(6) Albert of Aachen, Hist. Hierosolymitana — a vivid narra- 
tive of the Fimt Crusade, written after 1120 ; really copied from 
an unknown crusader from Lorraine, together %vith use of (I).® 

(7) Ralph of Caen, Gesta Tancredi ; a friend of Tancred, for 
whose exploits he is of great value, i® (8) Ekkehard of Aura, 
near Kissingen (d. 1125), Bierosolymita. He went to Palestine 
in 1101, and was there about six week8.ii (9) Cafaro di 
Caschifelone, de Liberatione civitatum Orientis. The writer 
(b. lOSO) went out in Aug. 1100, returning in July 1101 (see 
Mecueil, v., Introd. p. xvii). It is of special value for Genoese 
matters up to 1109.12 Other minor sources of no great historical 
value, including the poem of Gilo of Toucy and Foulk, Vice 
lerosolymitancB (written c. 1125 [see Recmil, v,, Introd. cxlv]) 
are ed. in Reeueil, vol. v. (10) Of Greek writers, Anna 
Comnena (b. 10S3), owing to her position as daughter of the 
Emperor Alexius, cannot be neglected, due account being paid 
toherbias.!* 

Of modern works dealing with the First Crusade (see also 
below) the first critical study was H. v. Sybel, Qesch. des 
ersten Kreuzzugs^, Dusseldorf, 1881. Two German historians 
have since spent a lifetime in the preparation of a series of 
important monographs : H, Hagenmeyer, Peter der Eremite, 
Leipzig, 1879 (for First Crusade, see chs. 6 and 6), with a good 
* Chronology ’ (1094-1100) in Appendix, and his Die Kreuzzugs- 


1 For its history, see E. G. Rey, * BfSsum^ chron. de la hist. 
d'Antioche,* in Revue de Vorient latin, iv. 321 ff., 1896. 

2 On the limits of these fiefs, see Jacobs, in Reeueil, i. [1] 
Introd- ch. 2 ; or Lane-Poole, Saladin, New York, 1898, p. 26 L 
For tables of kings, dynasties, rulers, etc., see Lane-Poole, 
op. cit. 

3 Best ed. by de Beugnot, 2 vols., 1841 and 1843 ; for a critique, 
see Gaston Dodu, Hist, des institutions inonarcMques dans le 
royaume latin de Jerusalem, Paris, 1894. 

4 Best ed. by H. Hagenmeyer, Heidelberg, 1890, with intro- 
duction and notes ; also in Reeueil, iii. 121 ff. 

® In Reeueil, iv. 113-263, 

6 See O. Klein, Raimtmd v. Aguilers (Berlin, 1892), and v. 
Syhel, Erst. Kreuz. 16 ff. In Reeueil, iff. 231-310 ; Migne, PL 
civ. 691-666. 

7 See V, Sybel, op. cit. 46 ff.; Hagenmeyer, Gesta Franc, p. 
68 fl. ; Reeueil, iii. 311 ff., or Migne, PL clv. 826-942. 

8 See V. Sybel, op. cit. 35 ff.; Reeueil, iv. 1-111. 

9 See Hagenmeyer, op. cit. 62-68, or B. Kugler, Albert v. 
Aachen, Stuttgart, 1885, who maintains his value as against 
V. SybeTs doubts ; Reeueil, iv. 265-713. 

10 Reeueil, iii. 587-716 ; Migne, PL clv. 489-590, or Muratori, 
Script, rer. Ital. v, 285-333. On Ralph, see v. Sybel, op. ait. 
64 ; Hagenmeyer, op. cit. 69. 

11 Best ed. by P. E. B. Riant, in Reeueil, v. [1895] 1-40, or, 
separately, by H. Hagenmeyer (Tubingen, 1877), with valuable 
introduction. The ed. in Mart^ne (AmpUss. Collect., 1729, vol. 
V. coll. 513-36) is very defective, and that in Pertz by Waitz 
{MGH vi. 265 ff.) is scarcely complete. For man;v events 
Ekkehard is our only source (sto Reeueil, v., Pref. p. vii). 

12 Reeueil, v. 48-73 ; or Pertz, J/GH xviii. 40-8; or, separately, 
ed. by L. T. Eelgrano, Rome, 1890. 

13 Of her Alexias (oomploto ed. in Migne, PG oxxxi. ; or 2 vols. 
in Corpus script, hist. Byz. [Bonn, 1828-97] ; or ed. Reifferscheid 
[Teubner], 1884), the books desding with the First Crusade 
(x.-xiv.) are in the RemeU des historiens des croisades [Historiens 
grecs], i. 1-204 (2 vols., Paris, 1876, 1881, with Lat. paraphrase ; 
the 2ud vol. contains annotatious only). 
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htiefe {108B-m0\ Innsbruck, 1901, with coinplete bibliography 
of all minor sources, magazines, etc.; R. Rohricht, GeseKdes 
ent. Kfmz,, Innsbruck, 1001 (perhaps the besfc^ single work), 
and Beitram z* Gesdi, d. Krcitz., 2 vols., Berlin, 1874, 3878. 
P. E, 0. Riant must not be overlooked among those who 
have done good work (cf, Mecmih v.). His Invent, crit, des 
lettres ( 703 - 1100 ), Paris, 1830, is of value for advanced work, 
2. Second Crusade. — 1%’ many years the Latin 
kingdojii had been threatened by the growing 

f ower of the Atabeg amir of Mosul, 'Imad-al-Din 
engi, or Zanghis, twisted by the Latins into 
Sanguineus (I127-'14th Sept. 1146),^ to whom must 
be attributed the first stemming of the tide of 
Latin conquest. His capture and massacre of 
Edessa (25th Dec. 1144)^ was followed by the suc- 
cesses of his great son, Nur-al-Din Mahmud. The 
fall of Edessa aroused the West, chiefly through the 
j>reaching of St. Bernard (see art. Bernard, vol. 
li. p. 630), first at Y^zelay before Louis vil. (31st 
March 1146), then later in the Bhine valley,^ where 
the persecution of the Jews which usually attended 
a Crusade had broken out. As a result of his meet- 
ing with Bernard at Spires (27th Dec. 1146), the 
Emperor Conrad Hi., with reluctance, took the 
cross (E. Tacandard, S, Bernard, Paris, 1895, ii. 
288 fF. ). Conrad started from Bamberg (May 1147) 
by the overland route, with about 100,000 fol- 
lowers, including many women, and, after a dis- 
orderly journey, reached Constantinople, followed 
closely by Louis, who set out from Metz (11th 
June 1147). An attempt of Conrad to push on 
was followed by the loss of 30,000 Germans, and 
he was forced hack upon Nicsea to await Louis. 
Erom there the armies marched, though in two 
divisions, to Ephesus, whence the wounded Conrad 
returned, after Christmas, to winter at Constan- 
tinople. Louis, however, and a part of the Germans 
under Otto of Freising, continued their march. 
Otto’s force was cut to pieces near Laodicea, and 
Lonis was disastrously defeated in the defiles of 
Phrygia (Odo, qp. cif, vx. : a remarkable sfcory), 
but managed with diminished forces to reach 
Antioch (19th March 1148). Meanwhile Conrad 
set sail from Constantinople (10th March 1148), 
and reached Acre in April. The two armies 
mustered at Palma, near Acre (24th June 1148). 
But the attack on Damascus failed (Bemhardi, op, 
cit, 563-78), and Conrad sailed home (8th Sept. 
1148), followed by Louis (Easter, 1149). Bernard 
and Buger thereupon planned a second expedition, 
and at a Council at Chartres (7th May 1150)^ 
Bernard was actually elected commander-in-chief 
—an office which he refused (Bernard, Ep. 256), 
The miserable termination of the crus^e led to a 
reaction of anger against St. Bernard {de Consid, 
ii. 1). As an important episode in the Crusade we 
may note the undesigned conquest, by an English 
fleet, of Lisbon from the Moors (Bemhardi, op, cit, 
579-90). 

liiTBRATURB. — ^For tbe Second Orusade the chief sources, in 
addition to William of Tyre (see below), are Odo de Diogilo 
(Deuil), de JProfeetione Lxfd, viL (in Migne, PLolxxxv, 1205 ff.), 
and two anonymous writers, Gesta Lud, VlJ, and the Bvit. 
gloriosi Lud.^ Por C3onr»d, see Otto of Freising, de Gest, Frid, 
i. 34-30, 43-45, 58-50 [in Pertz, MGM xx.J. Of Greek writers, 
Nicetas Acominatos continues the work of Anna Oomnena from 
1118-1206 with more fairness (see Recueil {Hist, grec8\ Paris, 
1875). Of modern works, B. Kugler, Anakkten 2 . Gesch. des 
zweit, Kreta,, Tubingen, 1878, 1885, and Beue AncUekien, 
Tiibingren, 1885 ; W. Bemhardi, Conrad III., 2 vols.. Lemzijsr, 
1883 (esp,pp. 691-684). 

3 , Third Crusade.— In 1164 and 1167 the Turk- 
ish amir Shiraconah (Asad al-Din Abu-l-Rjirith 
1 For life, see Lane-Poole, Saladin, chs. 3 and 4, and J. F. 
Michaud, Bib, des croisades (Paris, 1829), iv. 78 jBf, 

3 For date, see Bemhardi, Conrad UI, 613 n.; William of 
Tyre, op. cit. xvi. 4. 

3 Odo of Deuil, op. cit, i. 1 ; Bouquet, RecueU, xii, 91. 

^ 4 For this Council, which Mabillon, Baronius, and others put 
m 1146, thus leading to grave error, repeated in most writers, 
see E. Vacandard, S. Bernard, ii. 430 ff, 

5 A. Duchesne, Hist. Franc. Script, Paris, 1641, iv. 390 ff. ; 
or, better, ed. by A. Molinier, under the title Vie de Rouis le 
Gros, Paris, 1887 (written 1153 and 1172). 


Shirkth) attacked the Fatimids of Egypt and 
their Frank allies. But the treacherous designs 
of the advisers of Amalric of Jerusalem (11 62-73) 
to seize E^pt led the Fatimids to turn to the 
Turks for help. After the ‘burning of Cairo {i,e. 
l^ustat, 12th Nov. 116S), Amalric was forced to 
return; but Saladin, at the command of Niir-al- 
Dxn, destroyed the Fatimid dynast}^ {Sept. 1171), 
restoring Egypt to the allegiance of the * Abbasid 
Khalifs of fiaghdad (William of Tyre, xix, 5-7, 
12-31, XX. 5-12). On the death of Shiraconah 
(23rd March 1169), his nephew the Kurd Saladin 
(Salah-al-Din : b. 1137) without delay (26th March) 
was recognized as Ms successor as vizier of Egypt. 
The disunion due to the death of the Sultan Nur- 
al-Din (15th May 1174) was not taken advantage 
of by the Latins, who allowed Saladin to extend 
and consolidate his dominions (Syria, 1174-6). The 
inglorious expedition of Philip of Flanders (Aug. 
ll77^Easter 1178), and the great defeat of Saladin 
at Bamleh by 375 knights under Beginald of 
Ch^ltillon (25th Nov, 1177), led in 1180 to a truce 
for two years. The violation of the truce by 
Beginald of Ch9.tillon’s seizure of Karak, and 
subsequent plunder of Arab caravans (1179, 1182, 
1186), and the rapid decay of the kingdom of Jeru- 
salem through dissensions, finally issued in a de- 
termined attack by Saladin, whose soldiers were 
now trained in Frank methods. His great victory 
at Tiberias or Hattin (4th July 1187) was followed 
by the siege (20th Sept.) and capitulation of Jeru- 
salem on 2nd Oct. 1187-^ Saladin’s siege of Tyre 
(Nov. and Dec. 1187) was thwarted by Conrad of 
Montferrat, but the rest of the country was over- 
run, and a conditional promise was made of the 
surrender of Antioch if not relieved within seven 
months. 

Meanwhile Europe once more armed, being 
terrified by the tidings which reached it (end of 
Oct. 1187 [Girald. Camb. de Brine. Instr, 239]) of the 
loss of Jerusalem. The first to move was the great 
Emperor, Frederick Barbarossa, who as a young 
man had taken part in the Second Crusade. Start- 
ing from Begensburg (llth May 1189), Frederick 
crossed Hungary and Bulgaria, and wintered at 
Adrianople, sore harassed, as usual, by the treach- 
ery of the Greeks. Soon after Easter 1190 he 
crossed the Bosporus, avoiding Constantinople, and 
struggled through the deserts of Cilicia. On the 
death, by drowning, of the great Emperor (10th 
June 1190) in the Saleph (Geuk Su or (Jaiycadnus, 
Itin, Eic, 65), the Germans made their way, in part, 
to Antioch (June 21st), in part to Tripoli. 

liiTBRATDRB.— For this expeditton we have the narrative of 
two spectators : Tageno of Passau, Veseript Fapedit. Frid, L 
(in M. Frehcr, Germ. Rer. Script i. 406-16, eel. Struv, Sfcrass- 
Dur^, 1717), and the anonymous Raped. Asiatica Frid. L (in 
Canisius, Lect Antiq. iii. (2) pp. 498-626, ed. J, Basnage [Amster- 
dam, 1726]). For modem works, see A. Chroust, Tageno, 
Ansbert, und d. ffist Peregrinorum, Graz, 1892. 

Bichard of England (Nov. 1187) and Philip 
Augustus of France (Jan. 1188) had been the first 
to take the cross. But, owing to their quarrels, 
they did not start from V^zelay until June 1190. 
They journeyed together to Marseilles, and by 
separate fleets (Genoese and English) to Messina 
(23rd Sept. }, v/here they wintered. Sailing in the 
spring, and on the way conquering Cyprus in a 
fortnight {Itin. Eic. 183 ffi), Bichard arrived at 
Acre (8th June 1191), which Guy de Lusignan had 
sat down to besiege (28th Aug. 1189) and Saladin 
to defend, both sides passing through the extremes 
of pestilence and famine. Bichard had been pre- 
ceded by Philip (20th Apr.), and on 3rd July a 
united assault was made on the town, which sur- 
rendered on the 12th of the same month. The 
quarrels of Philip and Bichard were, however, 

1 See Ernoul, in L’Bstoire de Fracles, xxiii. 56 ff. (Reeueil, ii. 
82 ff.), for interesting narration. For the events of the years 
1187-9, see R, RShricht, Beitrdge z. Gesch. d. Kreuz. i. 115-208, 
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disastrous, and, on Slst July, Philip set sail home. 
Richard with 100,000 men marched down the coast 
to Jaffa, protected by his fleet, and on 7th Sept, 
inflicted at Arsuf a great defeat upon Saladin 
(good narrative in Itin, Me, p. 259). After six 
weeks’ delay in re-fortifying Jafla, Richard twice 
marched witliiii sight of Jerusalem (Jan. and June 
1192), but \vas forced to fall back on Ascalon. 
Dissensions, treason, luxury, and immorality (cf. 
Itin, Bic, pp. 284-5) among the crusaders, and 
trouble at home {ih. p. 334), led Richard to come 
to terms with Saladin (2nd Sept.). The Christians 
were to retain the coast from Tyre to Jafla, and to 
have free access to the Holy Sepulchre. On 9th 
Oct. 1192, Richard left Palestine. Such small 
successes as this Crusade had accomplished were 
wholly due to his marvellous skill and daring (of 
the latter the most remarkable illustration is in 
Ralph Coggeshall, Chron,^ Rolls Ser. 1875, pp. 41- 
51). On the death of Saladin at Damascus (4th 
March 1193) his dominions were divided, and the 
Christians obtained a respite, a great victory being 
won by German crusaders in 1197, which led, to the 
recovery of the coast towns. 

LrrBEATURB.— For Richard’s Crusade the following are the 
chief sources. (1) The anonymous Jim. Regi$ Rioami (ed. hy 
W. Stubbs, with val uable In trod, in liolls Ser. 1864). The 
old ascription (due to Gale’s ed. 1687) to Geoffrey Vinsauf is 
incorrect. Stubbs (Introd. op. cit. xliff.) advocates the author- 
ship of Richard, a canon of the Holy l?rinity in Aldgate, by 
whom it was published 1200-20 (ib. p. Ixx), It is now generally 
agreed (in spite of Stubbs, Lc, p. Iviii) that it is a free Latin 
translation of a French poem of a Norman knight called Ambroise, 
the minstrel of Richard (ed. by F. Liebermann and R. Pauli in 
Pertz, MGHxxvii. [188.'5j 6S2ff., also ed. Gaston Paris, BMstoire 

la gwrre sainte, 1897 ; the poem was discovered in 1873). (2) 
Sundry references in the Chronicles of Roger Hoveden (ed. 
Stubbs, in Rolls Ser., 4 vols. 1868-71) Matthew of Paris (ed. 
H. R. Luard in Bolls Ser., 7 vols. 1872-83); and Ralph de 
Diceto (ed. Stubbs in Rolls Ser., 2 vols. 1876).i (3) Two con- 
temporary narratives : the anonymous Libellmdeexj^gnatione 
TerrcB Sanctee (printed, with the Chronicle of Ralph Coggeshall, 
in Rolls Ser., ed. J. Stevenson, 1875, p. 209 ff. ; also in Martfene 
(Ampliss. Colt, v. 644, 1729), i and the crusader’s Journal (Stubbs, 
Itin. Ric.f Introd. p. xxxviii) in Benedict of Peterborough’s 
Gesta SenTwi ll, et Rk. J.i (ed. Stubbs, in Rolls Ser. 1867).2 
(4) The great Arabic work of Bohadin (Baha-al-Din, b. 1146, 
d. 1234), the friend of Saladin (ed. with French tr. under title 
‘LaYie du Sultan Youssof’ (f.e, Saladin), in MecueU hist, 
des eroisades [Hist orient] iii. [Paris, 1884} ; also ed. Schul- 
tens, Leyden, 1732). The tr. of 0. W. Wilson, published by the 
Palestine Pilgrims Text Society (London, 1897), is said by Lane- 
Poole to be unscholarly.3 Of modern v?orks, S. Lane-Poole, 
Saladin^ New York, 1898, is of special value. Lane-Poole speaks 
in high terms of F. L. C. Marin’s Hist, de Saladin, 2 vols., 
Paris, 1758. G. L. Schlumberger, RmiauddeCh&tiUok, Paris, 
1898, may also he consulted. 

4* Fourth Crusade.— As the so-called Fourth 
Crusade, in spite of Innocent iii.’s intention, never 
became a Crusade at all, hut simply a successful 
attempt by the Latins to seize Constantinople and 
the Eastern Empire, for our present purpose it may 
be dismissed. Kote should, however, be taken of 
the ancient hatred thus accentuated between 
Greek and Latin; of the evidence the Crusade 
affords of the fatal dissension between the Eastern 
and Western Churches, the existence of which was 
one great cause of the failure of the Crusades (cf. 
below, p. 350^); of the indifference of the great 
trading towns of Italy, especially Venice, to all 
motives except gain ; and of the terrible weakening 
in powers of defence of Constantinople which the 
Latin conquest and pillage (12th~13th Apr. 1204) 
and subsequent Latin rule (1204-61) produced. 

From the first, the Crusade, which Innocent m. 
had preached immediately on his accession, was 
betrayed by Venice, which had agreed to provide 

1 For the Crusades these works can also he read in the con- 
venient ed. by F. Liebermann and E. Pauli, in Pertz, MGH 
xxvii. (1SS5). 

2 The above have been extracted and translated by T. A. 
Archer, Crusade of Richard X, London, 1888 (in * Eng, Hist, by 
Oontemp. Writers ’ series). 

3 Bohadin’s panegyric can he corrected hy the works of Ibn- 
al-Athir (1160-1233), History of the Atabegs (the enemies of 
Saladin) and Al-Kdmil, or the Perfection of History (both in 
Recueil {Hist. m%ent.], vols. i, iL, Paris, 1872-87). 


sea-power (March 1201). ^ The ostensible ob|«t ' 
was Egypt, the centre of Muslim power ; but, while 
the crusaders were assembling at Venice, the Re- 
public concluded a treaty with the Sultan of Egypt 
(13th May 1202) ^ to divert the Crusade, in return 
for valuable commercial privileges in Alexandria 
and Jerusalem (see Bury’s Gibbon, vi.'385 n., 528). 
The price the Republic wrung out of tlie crusaders 
was four marks a horse, two per man, or £180,000 
(Pears, Fall of Constantmople, p. 234). As they 
liad nothing wherewith to pay, the crusaders were 
then disgracefully used by the doge Henry Dandolo, 
and Boniface of Montferrat, for tlieir own purposes. 
Until recent investigations, historians, including 
Gibbon, were successfully misled by the ofllcial 
narrative of Villehardouin, who seems himself to 
have been in the plot. 

Literatueb,— O f G. de Villehardoum, Conquite de Constant, 
the best editions are by N. de Wailly, 3rd ed. (1882), who still 
maintains V.’s candour, and E. Bouchet, 2 vols., Paris, 1891. 
Other sources are (1) Gunther’s Historia (ed. P. E. 0. Riant, 
1875 ; also in Oanisius, Antiq, Lect. iv.) ; (2) the eye-witness 
Robert de Clary, Li estoires de chiaus qui cong. Const, (MS 
privately published by P. E. D. Riant in 1868 ; ed. by Gh. Hopf, 
Chron. griCQ'Tom,, Berlin, 1873, p. Iff.); (3) the anonymous 
Lemstatio Constant, (another recent discovery ; ed. in Pertz, 
MGH xvi., and, better, in Hopf, op. cit. p. 86 ff.). Of modem 
writers, E. Pears^ Fall of Constantinople, London, ISSS^^shouid 
be specially studied for its clear survey; see also G. Finlay, 
History of Greece from its Conquest hy the Crusaders, etc., Edin- 
burgh, 1851. 

5. Fifth Crusade. — At the Lateran Council (Nov. 
1215), Innocent in. unfolded his plans for a new 
Crusade. The cross was taken, among others, hy 
Andrew ll. of Hungary, who arrived at Acre (1217), 
but accomplished nothing. In May 1218 some 
Northern crusaders under John de Brienne sailed 
from Acre to Damietta. After a siege of seventeen 
months, Damietta was captured (5th Nov. 1219) ; 
but, owing to discord, was lost again (8th Bept. 
1221 ). 

At his coronation in Rome (Dec. 1220), and on 
his marriage with Yolande of Jerusalem (Nov. 
1225), Frederick n., ‘ the wonder of the world,’ had 
taken the crusaders’ oath. Finally, after excom- 
munication for delay by Gregory ix., Frederick 
landed at Acre with only 600 knights (7th Sept. 
1228) ; but, owing to his excommunication, the 
Military Orders refused to serve under him. By 
treaty, however, with the Sultan al-Kamil Muham- 
mad (1218-38), but chiefly through the dissensions 
of the Turks, Frederick obtained (24th Feb. 1229) 
the cession of Jerusalem (save the Temple), Beth- 
lehem, and Nazareth; and on 18th March 1229 
crowned himself in Jerusalem. Hearing that in 
his absence Gregory ix. had instituted a Crusade 
against him, Frederick returned from Acre and 
landed at Brindisi (10th June 1229). 

In August 1239, on the appeal of Gregory xx., an 
abortive French Crusade, under Theobald, king of 
Navarre, set sail from Marseilles ; followed (June 
1240) by Richard, earl of Cornwall, who had taken 
the cross at Winchester (June 1236), and Simon 
de Montfort. Richard reached Acre on 11th Oct. 
(Matt. Paris, iv. 71), and by purchase secured the 
release of many captives (ib. iy, 141-3). Nothing, 
however, was accomplished, and on 3rd May 1241 
he returned home (ib. iv. 144). In 1243, by negotia- 
tion, Jerusalem was once more restored. But the 
calling in of the Charismians (an Eastern tribe 
driven from their homes by Genghis Khan) as alHes 
by the Sultan of Egypt led to the annihilation of 
the Templars and Hospitallers at Gaza (14th Oct. 
1244), the sack of Jerusalem, and the massacre of 
30,000 of its inhabitants. 

Literature.— -F or the Fifth Crusade, in addition to Ernoul, 
we have as special sotuces; (1) James of Vitry, Hist. Hiero- 
solymitana (in Bongars, Gesta Dei, i. 1047 ff .), 2 who was an eye- 
witness of the siege of Pamietta (see his Epistola de capta 
Lamiata [ed. J. Gretser in his Hortus S. Crum, Ingolstadfc, 

1 The treaty is hinted at by Ernoul (Recueil, ii. 250). 

i 2 iijere is an Eng. tr. by A. Stewart, London, 1896. 
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1610, or in his Op. Omn.^ vol. 3, Ecjfensburjf, 1734]); and the 
continuation of William of T^re by Bernard the Treasurer (see 
below, p. 351b). (2) TJke Gkia ohsidioniti Damiatm (Muratori, 
Rerum Ital. Script, viii. 1084 f.). (3) de Quinto hello Saero 
Testiimnia Minmt (ed. E. Bohricht, Geneva, 1882, for Soc. de 
I’orient lafc.). This work contains a most useful collection, of all 
the smaller Belgian, English, B^rench (including Ernoul), Ger- 
man, Italian, Scandinavian, and Spanish sources; also Quinti 
helli Sacri Scri'pt 3lin. (ed. B. Rohricht, Geneva, 1879-82, for 
the same Society). (4) For B^-ederick ii. we have Richard de S. 
Gerraano, Chron. (11S9-1243), in Muratori, op. cit. vii. 1002-13 ; 
Perte, MGE xix. 323 ff. Of modern writers, for the Crusade of 
Andrew and the capture of Bamiefeta, see R, Rohricht, StvMen 
zur Gesch, d. funften Kreuz., Innsbruck, 1891, ch. 2. For 
Frederick n., Rdbricht, Die Kreuzfahrt Fr, IT,, BerHn, 1872 
(printed also in his Beitrdge z, Gesch. d. Kreuz., 1874). 

6, Sixth Crusade.— The fall of Jerusalem before 
the Charismians led St. Louis IX. to take the cross. 
He sailed from Aigues-Mortes {25th Aug. 1248) 
with 1800 ships and at least 50,000 men, wintered 
in Cyprus, and reached (5th June) Damietta, which 
the Saracens abandoned. After six months’ delay 
the French pushed on towards Cairo, but were 
almost annihilated (8th Feb. 1250) at Mansurah (see 
Oman, op. cit 338-50). Compelled to retreat, Louis 
was captured (15th Apr. -6th May 1250), but secured 
his freedom from the Mamluks by a ransom of 

400.000 livres and the surrender of Damietta. 
After four years in Palestine, spent in the forti- 
fication of the seaports, Louis departed without 
having reached Jerusalem, arriving home llth 
July 1154. 

LiTEiLATTraB.>~For this Crusade, see the narrative of the eye- 
witness J. de Joluville, Eist, de 8. Loupe IX. (most convenient 
ed. is that of Natalis de Wailly with Fr. tr. [1868, 1874], or the 
Paris ed, of 1761) ; E. J. Davis, Inmsim of Egypt in IS/t? (1897), 
is a good modem acxiount, 

7 . Seventh Crusade.— In 1263 the snltan Bibars 
(Baybars^ al-Bundukdari) of Egypt began the 
systematic conquest of Palestine (Arsuf [1265], 
feifed [1^6], Jaffa [1268], and Antioch [12th June 
1268]). In July 1270, Louis ix., provoked by the 
loss of Antioch, set off from Aigues-Mortes with 
36, OW troops, but was induced to turn aside to 
Tunis, in the siege of which he died (25th Aug. 
1270). Edward of England (afterwards Edward I.) 
reached Tunis (9th Oct.), and, after wintering 
there, reached Acre (9th May 1271) just in time 
to save the city from the Muslims. Owing to his 
father’s failing health, Edward was driven to patch 
up a ten yearsHnice, and return (14th Sept. 1272). 
Throughout his life he, however, cherished the 
hope of further Crusades. Meanwhile the growing 
quarrels of the Military Orders, and the rivalry of 
Genoese, Venetians, and Pisans, led to renewed 
disasters, in the strip of the Latin kingdom still 
left— by the capture of Tripoli (1289), and finally 
of Acre (18th May 1291), when the massacre of 

60.000 Christians closed * the World’s Debate.’ 

In a sense the Crusades, os the struggle of Muslim and 
Christian, may be said to have been continued by the slow 
conquest of Spain from the Moors, by the war of Sigismund 
with the Turks (1396), by Muhammad n.’s capture of Con- 
etantinople (1453), by the great naval victory of Don John at 
Lepanto (1571), and that of John Sobieski at Vienna (Sept. 
1683). But ail motive of rescue of the Holy Sepulchre, etc., was 
now lost, and the sole idea was political —to roll back the 
Invasion of the Turks from Europe. 

LiTKiiATUBB.—For the Seventh Crusade, the expedition of 
St. Louis is in William de Nangis (ed. H. Gdraud, 2 vols., 
Paris, 1843). For Edward we have T. Wykes in Annetles 
Mmastiai ([Rolls Ser.] ed. Luard, vol. iw, 1869); and the 
Chronicon of Walter Gisburn or Hemingburgh (ed. H. C- 
Harailton, 1848, vol. i. pp. 329-37). For the final siege of Acre 
the anonymous de E^eidio urMs Acconis, in Martfene, Amplm. 
Collect. V. 757-84; and Abu-1- Fida*s account in RemeiliEist. 
on] voL i. 

III. Causes of failure of tee Crusades. 
— I. Lack of sea-power. — This applied especially 
to the early Crusades. The long march overland 
from Germany or France through Hungary, the 
Eastern Empire, then across the deserts and 
mountains of Asia Minor, would have tried the 
ability of Alexander or Napoleon at the head of 
their seasoned legions. It was fatal to Godfrey of 
Bouillon and Louis Vli. and, of course, to the 


undisciplined thousands who followed Walter the 
Penniless.^ With sea-power, Barbarossa might 
have won. On the field of battle the crusaders 
were irresistible. But entangled among mountains 
and deserts tlieir numbers became their ruin. The 
lack of sea-j>ower, the possession of which would 
have led to success, was the effect of a still deeper 
cause. Sea-power in the Mediterranean was in 
the hands of the Greeks, or of the cities of Italy— 
Venice, Genoa, and Pisa, Of these, Venice, once 
the subject, was now the ally of Constantinople 
(see Bu^’s note, Gibbon, vi. 381), and Genoa was 
chiefly intent on guarding its trade with the 
Crimea. The sea-power of England and North 
Europe was used advantageously at Jaffa in 1102 
and 1107, but was not available for the transport 
of the Continental crusaders. After the First 
Crusade the West woke up to the advantage of a 
sea-power. But the Greek Empire had now be- 
come bitterly antagonistic to all Crusades (see 
below, § 2 ), and so sea-power was denied by 
the Greeks and Venetians, except on exorbitant 
terms (cf. above, * Fourth Crusade’). 

2 , The division of Christendom.— But the chief 
cause of failure was undoubtedly the disunion of 
the crusaders, and the deep hatred between the 
Greek and Latin Churches. A united Christendom 
would have been invincible : it recoiled broken and 
dispirited by its own divisions. The disunion was 
of a double nature — national and religious. Of 
the national dissensions the Third Crusade will 
serve as an example j or, better, the fact that at 
Acre, when it fell, there -were no fewer than 
seventeen independent commands. From the first 
the Crusades were a French rather than a German 
movement ; and the Germans— the Empire, in fact 
—in consequence did little. Of the religious 
dissensions — lamely also national — the antagonism 
between the Greek and Latin Churches and 
Empires was even more fatal. The Greeks after 
the First Crusade rarely did anything to assist the 
Crusaders, and often secretly thwarted them. 

3 . The bad organization of the Latin kingdom. 
—The conquests achieved by the First Crusade 
were organized on a feudal basis. Latin in char- 
acter, by over-taxation and intolerance it hope- 
lessly estranged the natives (H. G. Prutz, Kultur- 
gesch. d. Kreuzzuge, p. 167), esjjecially the native 
Churches (Nestorians, etc. ). There is some evidence 
that Jerusalem was betrayed to Saladin by Chris- 
tian Melchites {Eecueil, ii. 85 n.). One result of 
the feudal system, when wmrked in connexion with 
a country of enervating climate and constant 
warfare, was the numoer of heiresses, and, in 
consequence, of disputed and changing successions.* 
The only sound mement in the country in this 
matter was the organization of the Military Orders, 
with their constant succession of new blood from 
Europe. 

IV. Results of tee Crusades.— x. Political. 
— ^The immediate political effects have been dealt 
with under the several Crusades. Other con- 
sequences were : ^ 

( 1 ) Increased importance of the Papacy, as the 
embodiment of the unity of Gliristenaom, and the 
leader in the call to war, in spite of the fact that 
Urban ix. in his summons left out those great ideas 
of military method and politico-ecclesiastical 
conquest upon which Gregory had impressed the 
stamp of his character. But the crusaders were 
the soldiers of the Pope, who alone could remit 
their vows. By the ‘ Saladin tax ’ a tenth of the 
revenues of the clergy w^ere poured into the Papal 
coffers. The increased importance attached to 

1 Oman (pp. dt. 233) points out the geographical ignorance 
shown in these land routes. 

2 See Stubbs, Itin. Reg. Ric., Introd. pp. Ixxxix-cxi, for a 
brilliant analysis of the causes of the fall of the Latin kingdom, 
and consequent failure of the Crusades. 
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indulgences tlirougli tlie Crusades, and the effect 
on the Papacy, must not he overlooked. How 
completely the Papacy was identified with the 
conception of Crusades is seen in the disastrous 
extension of the idea to all the wap engineered or 
encouraged by the Papacy against its enemies, e,g, 
the Albigenses ; against Frederick il. and Manfred; 
or against the Hussites. In the long run this 
power of inaugurating a Crusade told by its misuse 
against the Papacy, and was one cause of its fall. 

(2) Weakness of the Eastern Empire, — Un- 
fortunately, one result of the Crusades, especially 
of the Third Crusade, was the weakening of 
Constantinople, — this altogether apart foom the 
fatal Fourth Crusade, — and thus of the barrier of 
Europe against the Muslim (see Pears, op. cit, 
ch. 5). This result— -the exact opposite of the 
intention — was the direct outcome of the religious 
feud between the Greek and Koman Churches. 

(3) Rise of the Military Orders. — An important 
consequence was the foundation of the various 
Orders of military monks, whose influence and 
history overleap the narrow limits of the Crusades 
(see also Hospitality [Christian], Monasti- 
CISM). {a) Of these the oldest, the Hospital of St. 
John of Jerusalem^ was in existence as a hospital for 
pilgrims at an early but unknown date.^ On the 
institution of the Templars the hospital was turned 
into a Military Order, {h) The famous Order of 
the Temple was instituted about 1118. But its 
real start was not until Bernard at the Synod of 
Troyes ( J an. 1128) lent it his advocacy. To Bernard 
was assigned the composition of its Eule, the 
greater part of which, however, is by a later hand.* 
(c) The Teutonic Order of Knights was founded in 
1190 at the siege of Acre. Its vast importance for 
European history by its conquest of Prussia from 
the heathen must not be forgotten, {d) There was 
a fourth Order, Knights of St. Thomas of Acre, of 
interest as almost purely English. ^ 

2. Commercial and social. — (1) Growth of liberty. 
— ^The expenses of the crusaders led to the sale of 
estates, advowsons, town-rights, manorial rights, 
etc., to merchants, burgesses, and others ; and so, 
to the growth of liberty. The sales to the Jews led 
by reaction to an outbreak against them (W. 
Cunningham, Growth of Eng. Industry and 
Commerce, vol. i [5th ed., Cambridge, 1910] p. 
205). In commerce we see the opening up of the 
East to the West (H. G. Prutz, Kulturgesch. d. | 
Kreuz.), especially to Venice and Genoa (Cunning- I 
ham, op, cit. 147, 198). As the monks did not go ! 
on crusade, the sales of estates ministered much to 
their wealth, and to that of the Church generally. 

(2) Introduction of Aristotle to Europe. — ^The 
contact of East and West led James of Venice to 
bring back and translate (1124) the books of 
Aristotle, including the Physical Works, previously 
known only in imperfect translations. The effect 
of this was one of the causes of the rise of Scholas- 
ticism (see H. B, Workman, Christian Thought to 
the Reformation, London, 1911, ch. 9).“* 

3, Theological. — Through the realization of the 
sufferings of the Saviour — powerfully aided by 
the Crusades (cf. the Crusaders’ Hymn, ‘ Salve, 
caput cruentatum ’) — the idea of the historical but 
dying Jesus was formed side by side with the 
growing mediaeval conception of the sacramental 

1 See Rohricht, Er&t. Kreuz. 11 n. Remeil, v., Pref. cix., dates 
about 1060, from William of Tyre, xviii. 4 and 5. W. Heyd, 
Geseh. d. Levantehandels vm Mittelalter vols., Stuttgart, 1870, 
French tr. by P. M. Raynaud, Paris, 1885, 1 . 103-^), argues 
against the accepted view that it was founded by merchants of 
Amalfi (jReci/ei?, V. 401). 

2 See Bouquet, Eecueil, xiv. 232 ; Labbe, Cone, xxi, 300 ; 
Op. Bernard, ii. 643, in PL clxxxii. 919. 

5 For its history, see Stubbs, Itin. Ric., Introd. p. cxii n, 

4 The influence of the Arab philosophers upon Western 
thought must not be put down to the Crusades, as it came 
through Spain. 


and eternal Christ. ‘ Tiie priuiitive Christian 
intuitions were restored. The sacred places stirred 
the imagination, and led it to the Christ of the 
.Gospels’ (Harnack, Mist. Dogma, Eng. tr. vL 

[1899] 9). 

Litkiiaturii.— 0A‘n?JA’.4/. SouiiCES.—The particular sources 
for the several Crusades have already been noted under each. 
It remains to add the more general works. The best work 
covering the whole period is William of Tyre (b. 3127), whoso 
intimate acquaintance with Palestine was supplemented by a 
knowledge of Arabic. His MUt. rerum in partibm tramma- 
rinisgestarum (Eecueil [ffist. occid.}, i, [18443) isoaeof the great 
works of medis3val history, and should be studied even by those 
who cannot afiord time for research, IJntii recent years it was 
the basis of ail histories dealing with the Crusades. Books i.-xv. 
(to 1144) are indebted to earlier writers, esp. Albert of Aachen ; 
xvi.-xxiii. (to 1184) to Ms own observation. It was continued 
in French by Ernoul, who was present at the battle of Ilattin 
and the capitulation of Jerusalem, down to 1229 ; by Bernard 
the Treasurer, down to 1231 ; and by anonymous writers, down 
to 1277 (see J. M. de Mas Latrie, Chronigue d*Ernoul, et de- 
Bernard le Tr4sorier [Paris, 1871] ; or A. P. Paris, G. de Tyre et 
ses continuateurs, 2 vols. [Paris, 1879-80]). The whole w^as 
translated into French before the publication of the continuation 
(de Beugnot, Recueil {Hist. occid.\ i. pref. p. xxv) under the 
absurd title of L’Estoire de Eracles Empereur (t.e. Heraclius), 
the opening words of the Historia; in Reeuetl, vols. i. and ii. 
For the charters, etc., of the kingdom of Jerusalem, see R. 
Rdhricht, Eegesta regni Hurosolymitani, Innsbruck, 1893, 
1904. Of the general Oriental sources, *Ali-Ibn-al-Ath?r’s (b. 
1160) history from 1098-1190 will be found in Recueil [Hist, or.], 
i. 189ff. 

Modern A ursroAiTjm— Special mono^aphs, including the 
valuable works of Hagenmeyer and Rohricht, have been 
indicated under the several Crusades. Of general Histories the 
following may be noted : E. Gibbon (ed. Bury [new ed. in prep. 
19113 , with appendixes, corrections, and notes by S. Lane-Poole) 
is valuable for the First Crusade, poor for the others, and 
misleading for the Fourth, on which, however, when the main 
idea is corrected, he is full and good. The best summary for 
the general reader is T, A. Archer and C. L. Kingsford, The 
Crusades. London, 1894, but without notes. Complete surveys 
are found in Bernard Kugler, Gesch. der Kreuzzilge, Berlin, 
1880, and L. Brdhier, L*Eglise et Vorient au moyen dge, Paris, 
1907. The older F. WUken, Gesch. d. Kreuzziige, 7 vols., 
Leipzig, 1807-32, and J. F. Michaud, Hist, deseroisades^ 5 or 6 
vols. (Paris, 1812-17, 1825-9 : also new ed. Brussels, 1867, Eng. 
tr. in 3 vols. by W. Robson [1862]), may be neglected without 
much loss. For the kingdom of Jerusalem the most accurate 
account is in R. Rohricht, Gesch. d. Konigreichs Jerus., 
Innsbruck, 1898. The reader may also consult C. R. Conder, 
The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, London, 1897 ; E. G. Rey, 
Les Cokmies franqiies de Syrie, Paris, 1883 (social history, eta). 
Military matters are dealt with in C. W. Oman, HUt. gf the 
Art of War, London, 1898, bks. iv. and v. ; the" Greek view in 
G. Finlay, Hist, cf Greece, 7 vols., ed. H. F. Tozer, Oxford, 
1877, vols. ii,-iv. Guy le Strange, Palestine under the 
Moslems, London, 1890; S. Lane-Poole, Moors in Spain, 
London, 1897 ; H. G, Prutz, Kulturgesch. d. Kreuzzuge, Berlin, 
1883 (in many points exaggerated), deal with important side- 
matters. For the Children's Crusade of 1212, reference may be 
made to G. Z. Gray, Children's Crusade, New York, 1898. 

H. B. Workman. 

CRYSTAL-GAZING.—* Crystal-gazing ’ is tlie 
current name for the attempt to provoke the 
appearance of visions hy concentrating the gaze 
on any clear depth — a crystal, a glass hall, water 
in a vessel, water in a pond, a mirror, a piece of 
polished basalt, or anything of the kind. With 
certain subjects it suffices to stare into the dark- 
ness of a funnel ; in fact, granting the faculty for 
being hallucinated in the course of gazing fixedly, 
— say at ink in the palm of the hand, or at ink in 
an ordinary inkstand — the details are unimportant. 
In practice the easiest method is to look steadily, 
for perhaps five minutes, at a glass or crystal ball 
laid on any dark surface, at the distance from the 
eyes of a book which the experimenter might be 
reading. If the gazer has the faculty, he usually 
sees a kind of mist or a milky obscurity cover the 
ball, which then seems to become clear and black ; 
pictures then emerge. Sometimes the ball ceases 
to be present to the consciousness of the gazer, who 
feels as if he were beholding an actual scene. An 
Arabian author of the 14th cent., Ibn Khaldun, 
describes the experience in similar terms. ^ 

Any one who is fortunate enough to have the 
command of leisure and solitude for ten minutes 
on four or five occasions can discover whether or 

1 notices et Extraits des MSS de la Bibl, Eat. xix. 221 f. ; cf. 
A. Lang, The MaJemg of Religion, Loud. 1898, p. 308 f. 
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not he or she has the faculty of seeing ‘ crystal 
visions.^ The gaze should not be prolonged when 
the eyes begin to feel fatigued, or if a sense of 
somnolence appears to be approaching. Solitude 
is here recommended, because the mind, though it 
may follow any train of thought, is not the better, 
in the experiment, for the irresponsible chatter of 
the frivolous and talkative. In actual life, in the 
present writer's experience, it is very rare to find 
any person who has the leisure and the resolution 
to make solitary experiments of the duration of ten 
minutes on four or five occasions. None the less, 
in spite of the scarcit^r of time and the insistent 
demands of society, it is now admitted, even by a 
number of orthodox students of experimental psych- 
ology, that hallucinations of sight really are pro- 
voked in some sane and honourable ana educated 
persons, by gazing into a clear depth. These people 
see ‘ crystal visions ’ representing persons, events, 
and places, known or unloiown, familiar or un- 
familiar, to the gazer, and not summoned up by 
any conscious attempt to ‘visualize.’ 

This set of facts is quite as certainly authentic 
as the coloured visions of arithmetical figures, 
which, as Sir F, Galton has convinced science, arise 
before the ‘ mind’s eye ’ of many persons on the 
mention of numbers. In both cases, so far, the 
‘visions’ are attested only by the numbers and 
personal character of the ‘ seers.’ 

A third kind of visionary experience is perhaps 
less common than we might suppose. Many per- 
sons axe unacquainted with ilkcsions hypnagogiques 
—the bright and distinct views of faces, places, 

f ersons, and landscapes, usually unfamiliar, which 
it before the clos^ wes in moments between 
sleeping and waking. These pictures, like those 
of crystal vision, come unsummoned, and often 
represent persons or places which we do not re- 
member ever to have seen. People who have no 
experience of those illusions are apt to disbelieve 
that other people have it. In short, all kinds of 
experiences— -visions of numerals in the mind’s eye, 
illmions hypnagogiqueSi and crystal visions — are 
‘ automatisms,’ and are not produced by the action 
of the conscious intelligence. 

Before the experiments of the Society for Psychi- 
cal Research, in the matter of crystal-gazing, were 
made (1890-1910), most persons of sense believed 
that the faculty for seeing such hallucinations Avas 
a mere fable or romance-writers, or a delusion of 
peasants. But, when many experiments had made 
it certain that the faculty is fax from being very 
rare among members of both sexes, young or old, 
in all ranks and all degrees of education, attention 
was drawn to the use of crystal-gazing in many 
ages and lands as a form of divination. It was 
found that the pictures seen by the ‘scryer,’ or 
gazer, were supposed to be sent by spirits, and to 
indicate events distant in space or destined to 
occur in the future ; or they revealed persons guilty 
of theft or other crimes. Thus crystal-gazing got 
a bad name, and was associated with invocation of 
evil spirits, and even now the average man or 
Avoman thinks crystal-gazing synonymous with 
divination. ‘Tell me what horse will win the 
Derby,’ says the average man, ‘ and if you succeed 
I’ll believe that there is something in it.’ Another 
criticism is, ‘What is the use of itt’ Savage 
peoples, almost everywhere, and the people of 
Greece, Rome, Egypt, the subjects of the Incas in 
South America, and the magufians of the Middle 
Ages and later thought they found ‘ the use of it’ ■ 
to be the gaining of knoAvledge not accessible by i 
any normal means. j 

Ihus, in Polynesia, when any object has been stolen, the ; 
priest, after praying, has a hole dug in the floor of the house I 
and filled with water. Then he gazes into the water, over i 
wluch the god is supposed to place the spirit of the thief. ‘ The 
image of the spirit . . . was, according to their account, reflected 1 


in the water, and being perceived by the priest, he named the 
individual, or the parties, who had committed the theft.’ i P<^re 
Lejeune, S.J., found that among the American Indians of Ms 
flock (about 1(560), the medicine-men made their patients gaze 
into deep water, and, if they saw in it visions of anything 
edible or medicinal, it w^as * exhibited ’ and was supposed to do 
them good. Captain Bourke of the U.S. cavalry discovered that 
among the Apache Indians the medicine-men used quartz 
crystals, by looking into which they could see everything they 
wanted to see.s Among the Iroquois the phantasm of the per- 
son who has bewitched another is looked for in a gourd full of 
water, in which a crystal is placed.3 The Huilleche of South 
America gaze ‘ into a smooth slab of black stone.’ ^ In the 17th 
cent, the people of Madagascar divined by gazing on crystals, 
and according to de Flacourt divined successfuiiy.5 The Zulus 
and the shamans of Siberia gaze into vessels full of water,® The 
Inca king Yupanqui used a crystal.7 Australian savages use 
crystals or polished stones.® The Eomans used water in a vessel 
of glass.® In Egypt and in India ink is used, whether in a black 
spot on a piece of paper or in a drop in the palm of the hand. 
Examples of mediaeval and modern practice are collected by 
‘Miss X.’ (Miss Goodrich Freer) in Proc. of Soo. for Psychical 
JKeScarcA, V. 486. 

It is manifest, then, that the production of visual 
hallucinations by various modes of crystal-gazing 
is of world-wide diffusion and unknown antiquity ; 
and that the ‘use’ of the practice has been the 
discovery of knowledge not otherwise accessible, 
though knowledge of the future has not perhaps 
been much sought in this fashion, except in modern 
Europe, and in a Avell-known anecdote of the 
Rdgent d’Orl6ans told by Saint Simon. 

Miss Goodrich Freer, in her essay already 
; cited, was (after Gregory lAnimal Magnetism, 
London, 1851], and H, Mayo [Truths in Popular 
Superstitions, Frankfort, 1849]) the first author to 
examine seriously the question of crystal-gazing. 
She herself possesses the faculty, and she analyzed 
the phenomena in Iier own experience. She found 
that the visions represented (1) lost memories which 
thus arose into her upper consciousness ; (2) ideas 
or images which might or might not be present to 
her normal consciousness ; (3) visions, possibly tele- 
pathic or clairvoyant, implying acquisition of know- 
ledge ‘ by supernatural means.’ The examples of 
this last class which the author gave were not very 
striking ; but the present writer has known her to 
be much more successful. 

It has been the Avrifcer’s fortune to meet a large 
number of very normal persons of both sexes, and 
often of high mtelligence and education, Avho, on 
making experiments in a subject entirely neAv to 
them, exhibited the faculfcy in various degrees. In 
its lowest form figures of persons and objects Avere 
seen in black and Avliite ; not in the colours of 
nature. Letters in the printed Roman alphabet 
were also seen. A higher form of the faculty is 
the beholding of figures in the costumes of various 
nations, engaged in various ways, some of them 
romantic ; in other cases they appear to represent 
some unknown incident in history. Personages 
known or unknown to the gazer very frequently 
occur. The figures, wearing the colours of nature, 
move about in a free natural way, and often remain 
long in view, even when the crystal, after being 
laid down, has been taken up again. In some well- 
attested cases two persons see the same ciystal 
vision simultaneously, or one after the other. But, 
in the second category, the writer has only once 
known the vision — novel to the gazer — to be fitted 
later with a real objective counterpart, discovered 

1 W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches, London, 1830, ii. 240. 

G. Bourke, ‘Medicine-men of the Apache,* 9 RBBW 
(1892), p. 461. 

s E. A. Smith, * Myths of the Iroquois,’ 2 RBBW (1883), p. 
68L 

4 E. Fitzroy, Narrative of Voyages of H.M.S, Adventicre, 
London, 1839, ii. 884. 

5 E. de Flacourt, Hist, de Madagascar, Paris, 1661, ch. 76. 

®H. Callaway, Religious System of theAmazulu, London, 1868, 

p. 341; JAI xxiv. (1894) 155, citing Eychkov, Zkumal, p. 86. 

7 Oristoval de Molina, Rites and Laws of the Yncas, ed. 
and tr. Markham, Hakluyt Soc. 1873, p. 12. 

® A. Lang, The Making of Religion, p. 90 ; K. Langloh Parker, 
The Buahlayi Tribe, London, 1905. 

® Varro, in Aug- de Civ. Dei, vii. 35. 
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accidentally. Wliat lie saw actually existed in all 
its details, unknown to him and to the writer, who 
was looking on at the ex]>eriiiient, made in his 
smoking-room. In 1807, the writer met at St, 
Andrews a young lady who %vas visiting the place 
for the first time and wdio had never heard of 
crystal-gazing. Being presented with a glass ball, 
she made a number of experiments. The method 
was that any one who pleased (and all were but 
very recent acquaintances of the gazer) thought of 
anything or anybody that he or she chose. The 
lady then looked into the glass hall and described 
what she saw. A dozen cases of her success (which 
included seeing persons unheard of by her, in 
places unknown to her, persons dressed and occupied 
as inquiry proved that they had been clad and 
engaged at, or shortly before, the hour of the 
experiments) are published in the writer’s The 
Making of Bdigion, pp. 90-112, from signed and 
attested records. Many other successful cases are 
known to the writer, and, during the course of the 
experiments already mentioned, it very rarely 
occurred that the gazer saw nothing, or something 
not consciously present either to the sitter’s mind, 
or — what is more curious— to the mind of a scepti- 
cal looker-on, not the sitter. If telepathy be the 
cause of such occurrences, they illustrate the 
casual and incalculable quality of that agency. 
For example, in some experiments a lady in the 
south of England w^as to try to send impressions to 
a gazer, who had never heard of her, in the north 
of Scotland. The message, of a very simi>le kind, 
did not arrive ; wdiat arrived was a vivid picture of 
certain singular incidents of a private nature which 
had much impressed the distant communicator, but 
which she had no intention of transmitting. As 
fortuitous coincidence could not explain so many 
successes in the experiments of 1897 — the crystal 
pictures being full of minute details— the writer 
was reduced to supposing that some unascertained 
cause, going sometimes beyond telepathy as usually 
defined, was at work. Many other curious ex- 
amples of the possession of the faculty, apparently 
accompanied by telepathy, have oecurrea in ex- 
periments by friends and kinsfolk of the writer — 
healthy, normal men and women. The gazers have 
never shown any traces of drowsiness or dissocia- 
tion, or even any tendency to form theories about 
their experiences, except in one instance, when 
experiment destroyed the theory. 

In the writer’s opinion experiments of the kind 
described are more trustworthy than investigations 
into the hallucinations of professional and trained 
female hysterical patients in French hospitals. 
Pierre Janet has published such experiments with 
professional neurotics at the Salp6triere in his 
N6vroses et id^es fixes (Paris, 1898). His account of 
the experiences of Miss Goodrich Freer in her 
paper, already cited, is of the most fantastic 
character, as becomes manifest when her narrative 
is compared with the document which, in addition 
to his own imagination, is his source. In aftairs of 
this sort few people who have not personal ex- 
perience of unaccountable successes can be expected 
to believe in them; while few w^ho have been 
present at such successes, and have had their own 
thoughts read (of course without physical contact 
— ‘muscle-reading’ — between the sitter and the 
crystal -gazer ) , can persist in scepticism. It is plain 
that in most countries and ages crystal-gazing in 
one form or another has been practised, and suc- 
cesses would greatly increase the hold of priest, or 
witch, or medicine-man, over his patrons. Fraud 
would doubtless be used wherever it was possible 
knowledge normally acquired would be presented as 
of supernatural origin. When fraud is excluded, 
successful crystal-gazing offers a problem even 
more difficult than success with other automatisms 
. VOL. IV. — 23 


such as the so-called * divining-rod ’ and the tilting 
table. These automatisms appear to present to the 
normal consciousness knowledge within the range 
of the sub-conscious mind, though we cannot tell 
how the sub-conscious mind in many cases obtains 
its information. 

. Literature.— As this subject has attracted attention only in 
recent years, the iiterature of it is very scanty, and luctst of it 
has been cited by Miss Goodrich Freer (as * Miss X.’) in Pro- 
ceedings of the Society for Psychical liesearck, vol, v. p}>. ISO, 
521, vol. viii. pp, 458-535, 259, 27G; rt'ierence should also he 
made to A. Lang', The Ilaking of lieligion, London, 1908, and 
later editions, pp. 90-113 ; H. W. 'Thom&Sf Grystal Gazing ^ itS: 
History and Practice, London, 1905 ; E, W. Lane, Mj‘id£r%% 
JSgyptiam^rJjondon, 1860; Quarterly Rerieto, vol. lix. ; L. de 
ttsdiorde, Conwientaire, Paris, ,1841; F. W. H. Myers, 
Human Personality, London, 1903. 

Andrew Lang. 

CCCHULAINN CyCLE.-i. Ciichiilainn, the 
chief hero of the Ulster cycle of romance, is 
regarded as a re-incarnation, or avatar, of Lug 
Lamhfada, * the long-handed,’ the solar deity of 
the ancient Irish ; he is considered in his birth- 
stories sometimes as son of Lug, sometimes as Lug 
himself re-born. His mother was Bechtire, sister 
of king Conor (Concho bhar) of Ulster; she and 
fifty young maidens, her companions, were trans- 
formed into a flock of birds who disappeared for 
three years from the king’s court, and were found 
in the neighbourhood of Brugh on the Boyne, 
where are tumuli trad itionaily believed to be the 
burial-places of the Tuatha X)d Danann deities. 
Here Dechtire gave birth to a babe ; in one version 
of the tale it is revealed to Bechtire by Lug that 
he himself is her little child (i.e, that the child is 
a re-incarnation of himself) ; in another, Lug is 
the noble young warrior whom she has espoused. 

The idea of re-iiicamation is not unfamiliar in Irish literature. 
In the tale called * The Wooing of Euier * it is stated that the 
men of Ulster wished to provide a wife for Guchulainn, ‘ knowing 
that his re-birth would be of himself,’ i.e. that only from him- 
self could another such as he have origin ; and in the tale of 
* The Generation of the Swineherds,’ which explains the oriy:in 
of the Bulls who take part in the great mythological warfare of 
the 2 Wn Bd C-dalnge, we find that these prodi^^ious kine have 
gone through a series of incarnations before their final appear- 
ance as bulls. 

Throughout his career, Ciichiilainn is watched 
over by his divine kinsman, Lug, and he points 
proudly to his connexion with Lug when questioned 
as to his origin. He has also a father, Sualtacli or 
Sualtam (variously spelt Soaltainn, Soalta, etc.), 
to whom, according to one of the birth-stories, 
Dechtire is married by king Conor after her con- 
nexion with Lug. The stories are much confused, 
and there are suggestions in one of them of an 
incestuous connexion between Beelitire and her 
brother the king himself. The child is named 
Setanta by Lug’s command. Little is known of 
Sualtach; though usually regarded as a human 
being, he is more than once called in Old Irish 
literature Sualtach sidhe or Sualtach sidhech, i.e. 
‘ Sualtach of the fairy haunts ’ ; and he is spoken 
of as possessing through his mother, who was an 
elf woman, ‘ the magical might of an elf ’ (cf . Book 
of Leinster [LX], 58a, 24 ; C6ir Anmann, Ir. Texte, 
iii. sect. 282). Like all the personages of the cycle, 
he is clearly regarded as a mythological being. 
His name has become curiously mixed up with the 
genealogies of Fionn mac Cumhall (cf. Brit. Mus. 
MS Egerton, 1782, in which he appears as Fiona’s 
grandfather). In the Tdin B6 Odalnge he comes 
to his son’s aid when he is exhausted by the labours 
of the war, and arouses the hosts of Ulster to his 
assistance. He is there called ‘ Sualtach or Sual- 
tam, son of Becaltacli (Beefoltach) mao Moraltach, 
father of Ciieliulainn mac Sualtach’ (XX 93a). 
He was killed by failing accidentally upon the rim 
of his own shield. 

Although Ciiclmlainn is the prime hero of Ulster, 
and his feats of heroism are performed and his 
wars undertaken in defence of that province, he is 
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B^vertheless said (in MS HarL 5280, foL 53 B, . 
Brit. Mas.) not to * belong to Ulster^; and, wben 
the whole of the male iiiliabitants of that province 
wem overtaken by the physical weakness which 
reciiiTcd among them at intervals, and which seems 
to have been the result of some sort of gets, or 
‘tabu,' Ciiciiulainn and his father Sualtach were 
exempt and able to hght. Though usually and 
officially described as of splendid appearance and 
with ruddy and golden hair, CTichulainn is some- 
times spoken of as * a dark sad man ' (‘ Wooing of 
Emer' {Arch. Mev. i. 72]), or a ^little Mack-hrowed 
man ' (Mesea Ulad^p. 29), which would not suggest 
descent from the tlltonians ; in connexion with 
Oiichulainn's original name, Setanta, Khys points 
out that there was a district between the Mersey 
and Morecamhe Bay once inhabited by a people 
called Setantii, and refers to Ptolemy's mention 
(II. iii. 2) of a harbour of the Setantii, the position of 
which corresponds with the mouth of the Eibhle 
{Celt, Heath. 455 and note). An obscure Irish poem 
relating to Ciichulainn alludes to a Setantian stream 
{mroch fri sruth Setint% ‘a coracle against the 
stream of Setanta') {Leabhar na hUtdhre ILU} ] 
1255). ' 

2. Ciiehulainn’s precocity is abnormal ; already 
at the age of seven years he performs his first 
feats, and can fight with and destroy warriors 
of renown ; his lengthened war of the Tiiin B6 
Cdalnge, sustained single-handed in defence of 
Ulster against the combined forces of Munster, 
Iieinster, and Connaught, and continued during an 
entire winter, from before Samhain, or Hallowe'en 
(Oct. 31st), till after St. Bridget's Festival (Feb, 1), 
is represented as having taken place when the hero 
was only seventeen and still a beardless youth ; 
and he is said to have died at the age of twenty- 
seven {Ann. Tighemach). Among his feats per- 
formed when he was a mere child is that from 
which he received his heroic title of Cdchulainn, 
04 (gen. Con), ‘ hound,' was a title often bestowed 
to denote a hero of renown, in reference to the use 
of large hounds in battle and the bravery shown 
by them. Cdchulainn says of himself : 

* I wag a hound strong; for combat, 

I was a hound who visited the troops, 

I was a hound to guard Emania.’ 

He received this name from his combat with a 
fierce dog, said to have been brought from Spain 
(gloss in LU), which guarded the fort of Cuiann, a 
smith of Ulster, and which was slain by the hoy 
when he was scarcely six years old. The child 
himself took the office of the watch-dog until one 
of the dog's whelps was sufficiently grown to 
replace him. Henceforth the name 04 Chulainn, 

‘ Hound of Cuiann,' clung to him. - 

It is said in Mesea XJlad that adisttiot extending from Usnech 
ia Meath northward along the coast to Diin Dalgan (Dundalk), 
and called Oonaille Muirthemne and Ctiainge, Monged person- 
ally to Ciichulainn (Todd Lecture Series, 1889, i. 2), It embraced 
the present county of Louth and parts of Meath and West- 
meath. At that time the province of Meath, with its over- 
kingship of Tara, had not come Into existence, and Ulster 
extendi southward to the Boyne, touching the provinces of 
Leinster and Munster at the Hill of Usnech in Westmeath. 
This district seems to have been bestowed on the hero by king 
Conor, and was not big by inheritance. Ciichulainn''s own fort 
was Diin Dalgan (now Dundalk). 

His wife was Emer, daughter to Forgall the Wily, a landowner 
near Lusk, in the present county of Dublin, A special tale 
relates his wooing of Enier. Though she appears to have been 
his only real wife, she had numerous rivals, of whom the most 
formidable was Fand, wife of Mandnnan mac Ler, a goddess 
who enticed him away for a time into fairy-land. 

3. The Red Branch. — Ciichulainn is the central 
figure of a group of champions commonly known 
as ‘ the Champions of the Red Branch,' so called 
from one of the three halls in the kingly palace of 
Eniain Macha or Emania (now Navan i’ort, S.W. 
of Armagh, where raths remain to the present day). 
The history and feats of these heroes are described 
in a series of over a hundred distinct tales. There 


axe, besides these longer tales, numerous detached 
episodes which fill up gaps, so that the career of 
each hero of importance can he traced from Mrtli 
to death in a very complete manner. They form 
a connected whole in the mind of the story-teller 
and reader, much as the originally isolated tales 
referring to Arthurian knights ultimately came to 
be formed into a complete cycle of stories. The 
three most prominent champions, who are fre- 
quently exposed to .tests of strength or prowess 
against each other, are Conall cernach, ^ tne Vic- 
torious,' Lseghaire h4adach, ‘the Triumphant,' 
and Ciichulainn 5 hut Ciichulainn invariably proves 
himself to he the greatest hero of the three. 

These tales seem to have originated in, and deal 
largely with, that eastern portion of Ulster which 
lies between the R. Bann and Lough Neagh on the 
west and the sea on the east. The capital was 
Emain Macha, and within this area lay the forts 
and dwelling-places of most of the chief heroes of 
the Ulster cycle. The king, who appears in the 
tales as ruling from Emain Macha, is named Conor 
(Conchohhar), and his death is synchronized with 
that of our Lord in Jerusalem. The reign of 
Conor and the exploits of the heroes are thus 
traditionally laid in the first century. Though 
king Conor and all the champions are accepted 
by R. O' Flaherty {Ogygia, Dublin, 1793, pt. iii. 
c. xlvi.-xlvm.) as historical personages, theire is 
no place found for them in the Annals, though 
Conor is said, in some versions, to be the son of 
Fachtna fathach, ‘the Wise,' who, according to the 
Annals of the Four Masters, ascended the throne 
of Ulster in the year of the world 5042 (152 B.C.). 

The entry runs:— ‘a.m. 6042. The first year of Fachtna 
fathach in the sovereignty of Ireland’ ; and fifteen years later 
we have the entry of his death : ‘ a.m. 6057. Fachtna fathach, 
son of Bossa, son of Rudhraigh, after having been sixteen years 
in the sovereignty of Ireland, was slain by Bochaid feidhleach 
(i.e. the constant sighing).’ 

But this attempt to connect king Conor with a 
king of all Ireland was evidently a late one, and is 
the less to he taken into account as there is no 
sign in these tales that the central province of 
Meath, with its capital at Tara, had at this time 
been erected into a separate division, or that any 
over-king (called in lTela,ndArd-Bi, or ‘High King') 
as yet reigned over Ireland. Ulster is represented 
as haughtily independent, and each of the other 
provinces had its own king, who acted with perfect 
freedom independently of any central authority. 
The provinces, or ‘ Four Great Fifths,’ of Ireland 
were, at the time of which we speak, Ulster, 
Leinster, Connaught, and East and West Munster. 
Meath, the future central royal province, created 
for the support of the High itings of Ireland who 
ruled from Tara, did not then exist. Nor, con- 
sidering that Fachtna died 137 B.C., could he have 
been father to Conor, who reigned in the beginning 
of the 1st century. Another and probably older 
version makes king Conor son to the druid and 
poet Cathbad, by Nessa his wife, a woman warrior. 

Though Conor’s death is synchronized with the moment of 
our Lord’s crucifixion, the Annals of Tighernach date his death 
at 48 B.C. O’Flaherty, probably observing some of these incon- 
sistencies, says that * the king came near committing suicide, 
but lived fifteen years after.’ 

We m^ regard these attempts to fit the career 
of king (Jonor and of the Champions of the Red 
Branch cycle into the actual history of Ireland in 
much the same light as the connexion of the heroes 
of the Nihelungm with the early history of the 
Teutonic peo^es or of king Arthur’s knights with 
the history of JBritain. The tales sprang up at a time 
when the power of eastern Ulster was still a living 
tradition among the literary class in Ireland. The 
raths at many of the sites of the traditional forts, 
such as Emain Macha (Navan Fort), the king’s 
dwelling in Ulster, and Rath Cniachan or Rath- 
crogan (Co. Roscommon), the fortress of Queen 
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Meav© of Connaught, show that the legends were 
connected with known historical sites, but it is 
iimiecessary on that account to consider the actual 
personages'of the cycle or their careers as historical. 
Tiiey arc plainly regarded as uiythological, and 
the 'clsief events ami wars in which they were 
engaged bear a mythological interpretation. 

The tales have a close relationship to the legends 
of the race of gods known as the Tuatlia De 
Banann ; a few of them, indeed, both in style and 
subject, belong equally to both cycles. Such are 
*The Wooing of Etain’ and * The Dispute of the 
Swineherds.* The pedigrees of the heroes of the 
Bed Branch are all traced up to the Tuatha Dd 
Danaim, although, according to the Annals, there 
is a lapse of 1500 years between the two epochs. 
Budhraigh, or Bury, is the head of the house, and 
from him and from the goddess Maga, daughter of 
Angus na Brugh, by her marriages with Boss 
ruadh^ * the Bed,* and Cathbad the druid, all the 
chief heroes are descended (see genealogies in 
E. Hull’s CuchuUin Baga^ Introd. p. Iv), The 
extraordinary feats and prowess of the champions 
are supposed to be accounted for by their dmne 
origin. According to this descent, Ciichulainn is 
grandson of Maga, who is mother to Deehtire, i 
which brings him within the kingly line of Ulster, 
and denies the statement that he ‘was not of 
Ulster’ (see above). Probably that statement 
was merely an effort of the story-tellers to explain 
what they could not otherwise understand, viz. 
why Ciichulainn and his mortal father Sualtach or 
Sualtam were exempt from the curse which pros- 
trated the whole male population of Ulster in sick- 
ness at a critical moment in the history of their 
province. 

4 . Ciichulainn as a sun-hero. — Ciichulainn Avas 
therefore, on the one side, directly connected with 
Lug, the sun-god, and, on the maternal side, with 
Maga, a Tuatha Danann goddess. King Conor 
also is called a dia tal7?iaide, or terrestrial god, in 
XZ7 1015 ; and Deehtire, his sister, the mother of 
Ciichulainn, is called a goddess : Ciichulainn mac 
dea Deehtire, ‘ the son of the goddess Deehtire * 
(XX 1235). 

The two marvellous Bulls for the possession of 
which the great war of the Tdin B 6 Ciialnge was 
undertaken were of supernatural origin, and had 
existed under many different forms l>efore they 
were re-born as bulls ; they had been first swine- 
herds of the gods of the under world, then ravens, 
warriors, sea-monsters, and insects. Under each 
of these forms they had lived through vast periods 
of time ; out of tliem they had come after a terrific 
struggle which shook the borders of Ireland, only 
to pass again through some new transformation 
{Irische Texte, III. i. 230-278). These struggles 
proved to be preludes to the war of tlie Tdih, in 
which all Ireland was destined to engage, and to 
the gigantic struggle at its close between the two 
Bulls themselves, in which both were torn to 
pieces. The mythological warfare of these Bulls, 
the Finn hennach, or ‘White horned,* and the 
Donn, or ‘ Dark ’ or ‘ Brown * Bull, belonging resj)ee- 
tively to the East and West of Ireland (Cfialnge in 
Co. Down, and Bath Cruaehan in Connaught), 
seems to symbolize the struggle between summer 
and winter or the struggle between day and night. 
The Donn is a terrific creature in strength and in 
size. On his back fifty little boys could play 
their games. He moves about accompanietf by 
fifteen (or fifty) heifers. His ferocity and violence 
are so great that, when he is driven into a nan’ow 
pass, he revenges himself by trampling his keeper 
to death and treading his body thirty feet into me 
earth. His bellowings strike terror into all who 
hear him, and those who meet him after his final 
conflict with the Finn bennach are trampled and 


. gored to death. This conflict, wliieh lasted a day 
and a night, and during which tho Bulls traversed 
the ^ whole of Ireland, was ended by ttie Donn 
tearing his adversary to pieces ainl returning, head 
in air, to his native home in Ciialnge, where, in the 
nnrdiiess of his frenzy, he place^i his hack to a 
hillock and ‘vomited* his iieart up through Ms 
mouth wdth hlack mountains of dark-red gore,* 
and so expired. In like iiiaiiner Cuchulainii is in 
every way ahnornial. His rapid development and 
his prodigious strength and powers axe everywhere 
insisted upon. When he is about to perform any 
special; prodigy of valour, his whole person expaiuis 
and undergoes an extraordinary change ; he growls 
■monstrous, terrific,, so that his own friends cannot 
recognize him j be. is known as ‘The Distorted* 
(riastartha), or ‘ The Madman ’ from Ernain Macha. 
When he puts forth his strength, his appearance 
is so terrific that none can stand before him ; his 
very look destroys his foes, not by twos or threes 
but by hundreds ; a stream like dusky blood, 
representing his energy, rises upward from his 
forehead, and over his head his ‘ bird of valour * 
hovers (cf. the light over the head of Achilles 
caused by Athene, IL xviii. 205 [Butcher-Lang’s 
tr. p. 372 f.]}. His body gives off a heat which 
melts the snow around liini, or raises to boiling- 
point three vats of water in which he is successively 
immersed. Yet this foraiidahle personage is fre- 
quently derided by his enemies for the boyishness 
and insignificance of his usual appearance. Prime 
heroes, until they experience his hidden powers, 
refuse to fight wi*th him ; Queen Meave is visibly 
disappointed when she first comes face to face with 
the champion wdio has been holding her forces at 
bay through weeks of combat, and killing them by 
the hundred merely by his look ; on one occasion 
he has to blacken a moustaclie with blackberry 
juice in order to present a more manly appear- 
ance. 

If w^e regard Ciichulainn as the sun-hero, these 
indications of his unimposing appearance at ordi- 
nary times, succeeded on occasions by strange 
distortions and manifestations, seem aptly to re- 
present the impression which might be produced 
on the savage mind by the contrast between the 
orb of the sun on ordinary occasions and its appear- 
ance in eclipse. Again, the fine poetic simile of 
the threefold hues of his hair, and the account of 
his splendour 'svhen he ap^iears before the forces 
of Meave to display his person in its natural 
beauty, seem designed to illustrate the glory of 
the full sunshine of summer ; so, too, do tlie heat 
generated in his person, the energy of his move- 
ments, his wandering haluts, and the destructive 
power of his look. We may also note that ‘ blind- 
ness befell all ■women who lov'ed him * — which may 
possibly have reference to the difficulty of gazing 
directly on the sun. It is possible that Cuchulainn’s 
fight, from which he so hardly escaped, with the 
twenty-seven sons of Calatin, hideous and crooked 
beings, who formed armies out of puff-balls and out 
of the foliage of the oak, and came furiously riding 
on the ‘wind’s swift clouds,* may symbolize the 
hiding of the sun*s face before the ‘ armies of the 
storm,* i,e. the massive clouds, formed, as it might 
seem, almost out of nothing. (Cf. a similar sort of 
incantation in ‘The Death of Muirchertach mac 
Erca,* BCel xxiii. [1902]; the ‘Battle of Kat 
Godeu,* Skene, Four Am. Boohs of Wales, i. 277 1, 
ii. 138 ; and ‘ The Mabinogion of Math, son of 
Mathonwy,* Lady C, Guest’s Mab., Loud, 1877, 
p. 416.) A remarkable ‘tabu,’ or gets, of Cficliu- 
lainn* was to ‘see the horses of Mandnnan mac 
Ler’ (i.e, the billows of the ocean -god), which 
might be a reference to the apparent extinction 
of the sun’s rays when he sinks down at night 
, beneath the ocean waves. 
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CiiclitilaiBB possesses two magic steeds which 
rise out of the Grey Loeli of Biieve Fuaid and Loch 
Buhli Saingienn respectively, and which he tames 
by springing tmawarea upon their backs and wrest- 
ling with tiiem. For a whole day they career 
around the circuit of Ireland, the horses endeavour- 
ing in vain to throw their rider. Henceforth they . 
are his obedient (?]iariot-horses, a grey and a black, 
possibly symbolizing day and night. After his 


death they return into their respective lakes again 
(G. Henderson, Feast of BricriUt London, 1899, 
sec. 31, p, 39 1). 

t , The stories relating to Cnchulainn are of 
srent ages, and often vary in different versions, 
the long tale of the Tdin Bd Cdainge, in particular, 
having come down to us in two (some critics would 
say three) main recensions, with considerable 
variations in arrangement, detail, and literary 
style. TdinSf or * cattle-raids,’ form the subject of 
a numlier of romances, which arose naturally out 
of conditions of life in wliich wealth consisted in 
the possession, not of land or money, hut of flocks 
and herds, the acquisition of which, by fair means 
or foul, formed one of the chief objects of every 
chief or person of position. The long central tale 
of the Tdm B6 Cdalnge^ or Cattle Spoil of Cdali^e 
(pron. Cooley), ie. of Ciichulainn’s country in Co. 
iiouth and Down, is preceded by a number of lesser 
tdins and short stories describing the efforts of 
Queen Meave of Connaught to collect cattle and 
other provisions for her army, or otherwise elucidat- 
ing special points in the mam epic. A brief outline 
of this composite tale is as follows : 

The mr was undertaken by the united provinces oi Ireland, 
under the leadership of the Amazonian Queen Meave (Hedb) of 
Connaught, and the guidance of Fergus mac Roy (or Eoich), a 
former king of Ulster, who had been deposed in favour of king 
Conor, and had gone into exile into Connaught. He consenteo, 
out of revenge, to lead the foe against his own people. 

The main object of the war was the capture of the Donn, or 
Brown Bull of Ciialnge, which Meave desired to possess, but 
which had been refused her. The ronmnce takes the form of a 
number of separate episodes—usually combats undertaken by 
warriors from Meave’s army contending with Ciichulainn, who, 
alone and single-handed, guards the borders of Ulster during the 
entire winter. The warriors and men of Ulster are all disabled 
from fight through a mysterious sickness brought upon them 
by the curse of Macha, one of the goddesses of war ; and it is not 
until the close of the Tdin that they arise from their lethargy 
and come down in force to fight the final battle. Meave is finally 
defeated and forced to fly in rout across the Shannon at Athlone ; 
but the Bull, though captured by her and driven westward, ends 
its career by fighting with and killing Heave’s own Bull, the i5’^nn 
bennach, and finally returns to its own country, where it dies by 
its own ferocious energy. 

The combat of Oiidhulainn and Perdiad at the ford of Ath 
Ferdiad (Ardee) forms a long episode in the story, and is prob- 
ably in ite expanded (LL) form a late introduction. 

There are a large number of poems in this episode ; others are 
found occasionally in the remaining portions of the Tdin. Some 
of the Ulster prose romances contain poems ; others do not. 

6 . Among the more important of the stories 
relating especially to the career and deeds of the 
hero Cnchmainn are the following : 

(1) Cuckvlainn^s Birth Stories.—Two chief variants exist, con- 
tained in ii/fJ (1100 A.n.) and in Egerton, 1782 B.M. (16th cent). 
Considerable differences appear not only in the details of these 
stories, but in their gener^ meaning. In LU a wonderful troop 
of birds comes one day to devastate the plains of Emain Macha. 
King Conor (Oonchobhar) mounts his chariot with his sister 
Heontire to hunt them. They pursue them till nightfall in a 
storm of snow, and arrive at an isolated house, inhabited by a 
man and woman. The woman gives birth to a son, who is 
carried by Dechtire to Emain Macha. The child dies, and in a 
vision by night Lug mac Ethlenn appears to Dechtire and tells 
her the child who had died was himself, that it was he who had 
arranged all that had happened to her, that she will hear a child 
by him, and that he will be himself her son. Conor bids her 
marry Sualtam ; she becomes whole and well again, and obeys 
his behest. She then bears a child, Setanta, afterwards called 
Cfiehulainn. In a discussion which follows, the babe is formally 
handed over to the charge of the chief bard and warriors of 
Ulster to rear, and to Finnchoem, Dechtire’s sister, to foster. 

In the other chief version, Dechtire has disappeared for three 
years with fifty maidens ; they return as birds to devastate the 
plain of Emain Macha, Conor and his warriors follow them.. 
They reach a hut, which expands into a noble house, inhabit^ 
by a princely young man and woman. They learn that it is the 
house of Dechtire, whom they do not recognize, (The young 
man is evidently Lug.) In the night Dechtire gives birth to a 


boy resembling Conor. He is called Setanta. The house seems 
to represent one of the tumuli on the Boyne, thought of by the 
people as fairy haunts or dwellings of the gods. It is in this 
direction that the birds take flight (Windisch, Tr. Texte, i. 
text only ; Summary in Niitfc, Voyaoe of Bran, ii. 72-74) 

(2) The Courtship of Mnur describes Giichulairm’s wooiiig of 
his future wife, and his long apprenticeship to arms under 
Scathach, the Amazon of Alba or Brb:ain (other versions say 
‘ Scythia, east of the Alps’ ; Kuno Meyer, liCel xi. 442-458, atid 
Arch, Ren, i. [1888], revised for IL Hull’s Cuchutlm Saga, 
pp. 56-84). There exist separate versions of Oijchuiainn’s edu- 
cation with Scatiiach (cf. Whitley Stokes, liCel xxix. 1908). 

(8) The Tragical Death of Conlaech relates Odchulainn’s mortal 
combat with his own son Conlaech, or Oonia, born of Aiffdi in 
Alba after Cfichulainn’s return to Ireland. He had left a ring 
with AiS6 for the boy, with a proviso that he was never to reveal 
his name to any stranger. He learns only wiien the youth is 
dying that it is his own son whom he has killed. The story has 
a strong resemblance to the Persian tale of Suhrab and Rustam 
(J^riu, vol. i. pt. i. p. 113 ; 0. Brooke, Reliqms of Irish Poetry, 
Dublin, 1816, p. 363, metrical version). 

(4) The Sickbed or Wasting Away of C^lc7i^{^a^nn,— Cdchu- 
lainn deserts Emer for Fand, wife of Mandnnan, who in a 
series of beautiful poems describes the glories of Magh Mell, 

‘ Plain of Happiness,’ the invisible Irish Elysium, and woos him 
thither. A dramatic episode at the close of the tale describes 
Emer’s attempted revenge and the contest between the two 
women for his affection. The tone is lofty (Windisch, Ir. Texte, 
i. 197-234 (text only} ; O’Gurry in Atlantis, vols. i. and ii. ; 
Leahy, Old Irish Romances, i, 51 [Eng. tr.] ; Thurneysen, Sagen 
am dem alien Xrland, Bl), 

(6) BricriWs Feast, — ^This is a long rambling tale founded on 
the moti^ of a contest for priority and for the carving of the 
‘ Champion’s Bit’ (ed. George Henderson, for Irish Texts Soe., 
vol. ii., 1899 ; Windisch, Ir, Texte, i. 254-303). 

Tales connected with the death of Cdchulainn and the events 
immediately preceding and succeeding it are : the Great Rout 
of Magh Muirthemne (S. H. O’Grady in E. Hull’s CuchuUin 
Saga), Gdchulainn’s Death (Whitley Stokes, RCel iii. 175-185), 
the Red Rout of Conall Gernach, the Lay of the Heads, and 
Emer’s Death. The events leading to his death form the subject 
of the long tale entitled the ‘ Battle of Rosanaree ’ (Edmund 
Hogan, Roy, Ir, Acad,, Todd Lectures, vol. iv., 1S93). 

All accounts agi'ee in making Ciichulainn die 
young. The Ann, Tigh. place his age at 17,— the 
usual account,— but SlS H. 3,17, in the Library of 
Trin. Coll. Dubl., says : * The year of the Tdin was 
the 59th of Ciichulainn’s age from the night of his 
birth to the night of his death.’ The actual be- 
heading of Cdchulainn is variously ascribed to 
Lugaid, son of Ciiroi, whose father Ciichulainn had 
slain by treachery, with the aid of Ciiroi’s adulter- 
ous wife Blathnait, and to Ere, son of Cairpre, or 
Cairbre niafer, who had been slain in the battle of 
Rossnaree. In a poem by Cinaeth O’Hartigan 
(ob. 975), in the Book of Ballymote, we read : 
‘Erc’s mount, whence is its name? — Ere was son 
of Cairpre niafer, son of Ros rnadh, king of Laiglien 
(Leinster), ft was Ere who cut his head off* Ciichu- 
lainn.’ In revenge for this deed, Conall cernach 
killed Ere, and brought his head to Tara. It is 
said that his sister Acaill, who came out of Ulster 
to lament her brother, grieved so sorely for his 
death that her heart burst within her. A pathetic 
lament for her is cited by O’Curry [MS Mat., Ap- 
pendix, p. 514). The battle of Muirthemne, in 
which Cnchulainn fell, was inspired by revenge for 
the deaths of Calatin, Ciiroi mac Daire, king of 
Munster, and Cairpre. It was led by the sons of 
the slaughtered men. 

The Phantom Chariot of Cdchulainn, — ^This is a curious piece, 
in which tlie old hero is summoned from the dead to testify to 
the truth of St. Patrick’s teaching before Leary, king of Ireland. 
He appears before the king in his old form and splendour, per- 
forminghis * champion feats,’ and beseeching the king to receive 
Christianity (O’Beirne Crowe, Journ. of the Kilkenny Arch, Soe,, 
4th series, 1870-71). 

Among other tales relating directly to Ciichulainn 
are the following : 

(1) Tdin B6 Regamtia, or appearance of the Morrigu, the Irish 
goddess of war, to the hero before the war of the Tliin, to fore- 
tell her own intention to take part against him (ed. Windisch, 

I Jr. Texte, n. ii. 241-254 [with tr.]). 

i (2) Siege of Howth, relating the extortions and cruelties prac- 
I tised by Athairne, chief bard of Ulster, on the Leinster men, 

' and the revenge taken by Leinster in slnitting up the defeated 
remnant of the Ulster w'arriors on the liill of Howth (cd. Whitley 
Stokes, in RQel viii. 49-63). 

(3) The Intoxication of the Ultonians, describing a night-raid 
made by the warriors of Ulster when in a state of intoxication, 
right across Ireland, into the tenitory of their enemy Ciiroi mac 
Daire of Tara-Luachra in Kerry, [and the efforts of Ciiroi to 
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destroy them “by jperstiadiog’ them to enter an iron honse encased 
in wood* which had beneath it a subterranean chamber dtted 
with inflammable materials (cf. Branwen, daughter of Llyr, in 
the Mlabinogioii^ and * tiie Destruction of Bind Eigh ’ fed. Whitley 
Stokes in ZOP iii.J). The warriors escape by Odchulainn’s im- 
mense strength *, he breaks through the walls and lets them out 
{MeBca ITladf ed. W. M. Heimessy, ifoy. It, Aead., Todd 
Lecture Series, i,, London, 18SD). 

See, further, arfct. Celts and Ethics (Celtic). 

Literature. — A large number of the tales will be found with 
text and Eng. or Genn. tr. in Windisch-Stokes, iriseke Texte, 
Leipzig, 1S80 if. ; the numbers of the RCel ; Atlantia (ed. 
by O’Ourry), and Kilkenny Arehmol. Joum. (which contains 
some tales edited by O’Beirne Crowe) ; Free. Royal Acad., 
Irish SISS Series, and Todd Lecture Series ; the ZOP ; Mriu, the 
Journal of the Irish School of Learning ; Irish Texts Soc. vol. ii. ; 
Archmological Review, voL L ; Ossianic Soc. vol, v. ; Anec. 
Oxon., Mediseval and Mod. Series, etc. Tlie Fdin Bd Citalnge 
has been published from the Book of Leinster version by E. 
Windiscb, with Germ, tr., Leipzig, 1905 ; text (only) of version 
from the Yelltm Bk, ofLecan and Lealhar na humkre, !n Mrin, 
vol. i. pts. 2 and 8, ed. by Strachan and O’Keeffe, Dublin, 1904, 
etc. ; tr. (only) from same MSS by L. Winifred EAraday, The 
Cattle Raid of Cualgne, London, 1904 ; Eng. trs. from Add. MS 
18748, Brit. Mus., by S. H. O’Grady in Eleanor Hull’s The 
CuckuUin Saga, London, 1898, pp. 110-227. 

English trs. of a large number of complete romances will be 
found in E. Hull’s Cuchullin Saga, with chart of the tales and re- 
ferences ; also A. H. Leahy, Heroic Romances of Ireland, 2voIs., 
1906, and The Courtshiplof Ferb, London, 1902; German trs. in R. 
Thurneysen, Sagen aus dem alien Irland, Berlin, 1901; French 
trs. in H. d’Arbois de Jubainville, Epopde eeltiqw en Irlande, 
Paris, 1892. Portions of tales in E. O’Curry, MS Mat of anc. 
Irish History, Dublin, 1861, and Manners and Customs of the 
Andent Irish, 3 vols., London, 1873 ; J. Rhys, Celtic Heathen- 
dom (Hib. Lect.), London, 1880; Nutt-Meyer, Voyage of Bran, 

2 vols,, London, 1895-97. Lady Gregory gives a free rendering 
of the stories in her Cuchulain of Muirthemne ; see also D, 
Hyde, The Story of Early Gaelic Lit, London, 1896, and Lit. 
Hut. of Ireland, London, 1899; E. Hull, Text-booh of Irish 
Literature, 2 vols., Dublin and London, 1906-1908. For manners 
and customs, see P. W. Joyce, Social History of Andent Ire- 
land, 2 vols., London, 1908, and O’Curry, Manners and Customs 
(as above). ElEANOE HHLL, 

CULDEES. — The Culdees belong to the later 
history of the ancient British Church (see art. 
Chukch [British], vol. iii. p. 631), more especi- ! 
ally in Ireland and Scotland. The mystery in 
which they were enveloped has been to a great 
degree removed through the researches of Br. 
William Beeves, published as an essay * On the 
Cele d^, commonly called Culdees* {Tmm, Boy, 
It, Acad. xxiv. [1873]). The term ‘Cuidee* has 

g own out of the form CuLdms,^ first coined by 
ector Boece in hjs Bcotornm Bistorim, 1526 (for 
word *Culdee,* see OED, s,v.). The Irish name 
cSle d€ (mod. Ir. ciUe, d€) corresponds with the 
probably Irish origin of the Culdees* The 
primary meaning of the common word cUe is 
‘companion,’ from which secondary meanings are 
derived, such as ‘husband/ ‘servant,’ CSle Con- 
chohair, c^le Conculaind, found in the texts of the 
old heroic tales of Ireland, mean ‘ faithful follower 
or personal attendant of Conchobhar, or Cdchulainn’ 
(see H. Zimmer, Celtic Church, Eng. tr., London, 
1902, p. 98 fi*.), CUe d6, therefore, will mean ‘ com- 
panion or faithful servant of God.’ The special 
difficulty is to account for the restriction of a term 
having this meaning, and obviously applicable to 
all monks and anchorites as servants of God, to 
the comparatively few cases in which it is found. ^ 
There is no mention of the c&le d6 in the histo- 
rians Adamnan, Cumin, Eddi, or Bede ; and the in- 
ference is that the use of the term was unknown to 
them. Beeves says we may safely regard cdle d6 
as the Irish translation of serous Dei, which came 
to be an ordinary term in Chui’ch writers for 
monks, and became known to the Irish through 
the writings of Gregory the Great, who was a 
favourite author in Ireland. Skene {Celtic Scot- 
land^, 1887, ii. 226 ff.) endeavours to prove that 
Dekola had the express meaning of ‘anchorite,’ 
that the cMe dS were anchorites, and consequently 
1 A striking parallel in Welsh to cele d4 is the common word 
for *h.ormit'-—meudwy. Meu is from the root map, which ap- 
pears in Cornish as maw, * boy ’ ; -dwy is for the older duiu, 
genitive of diu, modem Welsh duw, ‘God.’ 


that the Irish name was the direct derivation of 
Deieolae or Colidei. The objection to both of these 
theories is the specialized use of the term die iU ; 
had it been applicable to monks and anchorites in 
general, why is it not found in the pages of the 
8th cent, historians, whose concern was with a 
monastic Church ? 

There is no contemporary account , preserved of 
the rise of the Culdees ; our sources are incidental 
and of late date.^ According to the Books of 
Leinster and Lismore, St. Moling, who founded the 
monastery of Tech Moling in County Carlow, 
entered a society of Culdees. He died c. A.D. 700 ; 
and, if, he. was, a Culdee, he is, along with St. 
Mocliuda, among the earliest whose names are 
on record. In the manner of the Iro-Scottish 
Church, the Culdee societies were often composed 
of thirteen members — the Prior, or Head [Cenn), or 
Abbot,^ with twelve others, on the analogy of Christ 
and His disciples. In very late times" we find in 
Armagh a Prior and five^ brethren (probably a 
diminution in number, due to hostile pressure). 

The Culdees, throughout their history, are con- 
nected with a few definite localities, although in 
some cases the evidence is the mere mention of the 
name in the chartulary of a monastery. At first 
having the marks of anchorites, they gradually 
take on the appearance of secular canons. The 
Buie of Maelruan (died c. 791) bears the descrip- 
tion ‘ Here^ begins the Rule of the C(§le d4.’ It is 
preserved in the Lcahhdr Breac, As it stands, its 
orthography and grammar prove it to be centuries 
later than the 8th cent., but its original may go 
back to Maelruan. During Maelruan’s lifetime (in 
A.D. 747), Chrodegang composed at Metz the Buie 
which formed his clergy into canons ; and this 
Rule may have been brought into Ireland from 
Irish establishments on the Continent, suchfras 
Honau in Elsass. The Culdees certainly develop 
the appearance of secular canons ; we find them fill- 
ing a subordinate ‘ Levitical ’ position in cathedral 
establishments, chiefly engaged in the choral parts 
of the worship ; they became especially associated 
also with charitable care of the sick and poor, and 
the distribution of alms. The latter seems to have 
been one of their earliest and most characteristic 
traits.® The endowments for these purposes may 
have proved a means of their later corruption. 
Their affinity with the regular canons enabled the 
latter, with the support of powerful patrons, to 
oust them from their positions. Finally, they dis- 
appeared ; in St. Andrews, e,g., they are named for 
the last time in 1332. 

The only mention of the Culdees in England is in 
connexion with Athelstan’s visit to York in A.D. 
936 {Colidei) ; there is also a possible reference in 
the cuUores clerici of a Privilege by King Ethelred 
granted to Canterbury (Cotton MSS). In Wales 
they, presumably, appear once in a reference by 
Giraldus Cambrensis to the ‘ Coelibes vel Colideos ’ 
of the Isle of Bardsey in the 12th cent. (Gir. Camb. 
vol. vi. p. 124, Bolls Series). 

Beeves sees in the Culdees the disappearing 
Celtic Church; the Culdees are the drooping 
remnant in which that ancient Church finally 
succumbs. The present wTiter prefers to see in 
them not an inert residue, but a recrudescence, a 
burst into flame of the old Celtic religion, stimu- 

iThe earliest known instance of the combination die d& 
(though not in its technical sense of ‘ Ouldee ’) is in the gloss 
to the commentary on the Psalms ascribed to Oolumba of 
Bobbie, preserved in the Old Irish Cod. Mediolanensis (about 
860 A.n. ; ed- Ascoli, Codice irlandese delV Ambrosiana, Borne, 
1878, fol. 80 c, 8). Here the Vulg, cuius (Dei) iste est is first ex- 
plained as equivalent to * iste ad ilium pertinet,’ and is then 
glossed: amal asmberar is cele dob infer hisin, * as it is said, 
“This man is a servant of God.” ’ 

2 Von Pflugk-Hartimg C Die Kuldeer ’ in Ztsehr. /, Kirchen- 
gesch. xiv. [1894]) erroneously sags fif tern. 

SAs to this point, see especially Grant, ‘The Culdees,’ 
Scottish Review, 1888, p. 217 ff. 
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lated perhaps by conflict with _ the rival Eoman 
institution. The Ijonouralfle title cMe cU comes 
from the people, as its nati\^e form shows; audit 
must have l^ecn elicited at the sight of special 
devotion and piety. A revival of religion at some 
given period, and not decay, is implied. 

Ln’ERATUiiE.—This is suflicicntly indicated throiigrboiit the 
article. T, JONES FAREY. 

CULT, CULTUS.— See Eemgion, Woeshif, 

CULTURE. — To Bacon the world is indebted 
for the term, as well as for the philosophy of, culture 
{Adv, of Learning, 1605, ll. xix. 2). While of 
itself the notion of culture may be broad enough 
to express all forms of spiritual life in man, — 
intellectual, religious, ethical, —it is best under- 
stood intensively as humanity’s eilbrt to assert 
its inner and independent being. This effort is 
observed in a series of contrasts, due to the division 
of man’s functions into intellectual and activistie. 
The most general contrast is that between nature 
and s]>irit, with its dualism of animality and 
humanity. With the ideal of culture, man is led 
to live a life of contemplation rather than one of 
conquest, while his attention is directed towards 
the remote rather than towards the immediate. 
Viewed socially, culture is contrasted with in- 
dustrial occupation, the two differing in their 
valuation of work. From the social standpoint, 
again, the eulturist inclines towards egoism, as in 
a ‘cnlte du moi’ (Maurice Harris), instead of 
towards altruism. In estimating the value of 
culture, the standard is usually the eudsemonistio 
one; it is asked whether the life of thinking or 
the life of doing is better caJeulated to give man 
happiness, or to satisfy the desires of the soul. 
The treatment of the culture-problem is to be 
conducted in connexion with the culture-con- 
sciousness of an individual or a nation, rather than 
by means of any objective memorial, like an order 
of architecture, a type of sculpture, or a school of 
poetry or painting. Such an introverting method 
is qualifled to express the essence of Classicism 
and Eoman ticism, —the two ty])es of Western 
culture-activity,-— just as it is suliieient to discern 
the culture-motive in a man of genius, like 
Michelangelo or Goethe. That which culture 
seeks is an acquaintance with the strivings and 
ideals of a favoured nation and a gifted soul. 

I. History of ccjlturf-consciousnfss.-— N ot 
until the dawn of modern times was the supremacy 
of inteliectualism called in question, or the prob- 
lem of culture raised. Brahmanism postulated 
^ightenment as the means of salvation ; Paganism 
looked to the intellect to give man happiness; 
Scholasticism pledged its belief in conceptual 
doctrines. It is true that the Preacher of the Old 
Testament bewailed much study and the endless 
making of hooks, in the fear that the increase of 
knowledge was the increase of sorrow (Ec 1^®), 
while Stoicism sought to turn from dialectics to 
ethics ; nevertheless, humanity "waited until the 
coming of modem times before it directly re- 
pudiated its intellectual life. Although the term 
modernus was introduced in the 6th cent, by 
Cassiodoms ( Variarum, iv, 51), and used effectively 
by Koger Bacon (Eucken, Oesch. der philosoph, 
Terniinologie, Leipzig, 1879, p. 169), modernness in 
the form or cuiture-conscioiisness was not expressed 
until Francis Bacon inquired concerning the nature 
and advantages of letters. His professed aim in 
the Advancement of Learning being to fashion a 
perfect ‘globe of knowledge’ (ii. xxv.), he prepared 
the way for this by arguments drawn from sources 
sacred and secular. 

Biblical tradition informs us that the day on which God 
rested and ‘contemplated his own works’ \w'is I)lessed above 
the six days of labour, while the primary work of man in the 


Garden of Eden was intellectual, in that it consisted in viewing 
and naming God’s creatures. :&Ioses was ]>raised for his 
Egyptian learning ; Solomon for his wisdom ; wdiile the advent 
of the Saviour witnessed the subduing of ignorance among the 
doctors of the law ; and the descent of the Spirit was expressed 
by the gift of tongues, ‘which are but mhiciila scimiUaeJ 
With Apostles and Fathers the same inteliectualism prevailed 
{iJb, I. Vi.). As to human proofs, mythology shows how founders 
of States were hut demi-gods, while inventors of new arts W’ere 
among the gods themselves ; moreover, ancient history reveals 
the superiority of such thinkers as Socrates, Aristotle, Cicero, 
over their contemporaries Xenophon, Alexander, Csosar 
{ib, vii.). 

Bacon’s own estimate of culture, while often ex- 
pressed so as to show the greater ‘dignity’ of 
thought, seems to consist of eudmmonism, inasmuch 
as it extols learning for its power to please~to 
promote, indeed, the interests of the stmvissima 
vita {ih» viii. 2, etc.). The Novum Organum (1620) 
asserts, not ‘ Knowledge is pleasure,’ but ‘Scientia 
est potentia ’ ; its aim was to indicate man’s 
ability to rule by means of knowledge, so that, 
instead of emphasizing the assthetical in culture, 
it tended to surrender the latter to industrialism. 
With such a presentation of the culture-problem, 
and the accompanjdng emphasis upon the ‘work 
of contemplation,’ Bacon, who was a Kenaissance 
thinker, made possible the three-fold develoj)ment 
of modern intellectual life in the ages of Hn- 
lightenment (1625-1789), of Bomanticism (1781- 
1857), of Realism (1857-present day). 

X, The Enlightenment.— On the sesthetic side, 
the Enlightenment fostered Classicism, although 
its own rationalistic spirit, political earnestness, 
and relentless criticism of religion removed it 
from the influences of the Graces. In its own 
way, the Enlightenment developed a static system 
of natural religion (Herbert), of natural rights 
(Grotius), as also a naturalistic system of etliics 
(Hobbes) and of knowledge (Locke). Spinoza 
expressed the spirit of the age when he declared 
the highest motive in man to be rational and 
disinterested love of God (‘ amor Dei intellectualis ’ 
[Ethica, 1677, V. xxxii.]). 

This blind rationalism, however, was destined to 
undergo repudiation, and in the Counter-Enlighten- 
ment of Eousseaii, Vico, Lessing, and Herder the 
I culture-jprohlem was rehabilitated. Where Bacon 
had hacf behind him the free mstheticism of the 
Kenaissance, Eousseau was confronted by the 
formal culture of Classicism, wdiose raffinements 
lie felt called upon to denounce. Taking a stand 
at once eudsemonistic and socialistic, he declared 
that unhappiness and injustice were attributable 
to man’s departure from nature. This was the 
theme of his Discours sur Us sciences et Us arts 
(1750), where he discussed the question whether 
the establishment of culture had been for man’s 
well-being — only to conclude negatively, on the 
ground that art and science weaken the original 
virtues of humanity. In his Discours sur Vorigine 
et Us fondements ae Vin^galiU parmi Us Iiommes 
(1753), his view is social rather than eudmmonistic, 
inasmuch as he attributes injustice to the in- 
tellectualistic programme, which, involving the 
more rapid advance of some beyond others, had 
brought about inequality even where it had 
furthered the progress of impersonal science and 
art. Hence the maxim, ‘ Betournons k la nature.’ 
La nouvelU lUldise (1761) breathes a yearning for 
the idyllic condition of man’s nature-life, while 
Emile (1762) deduces a system of education which, 
recognizing that man cannot return to nature and 
abide there, advises a natural method of mental 
development, a restoration of nature to man ratlier 
than a z’eturn of man to nature. 

Where Bacon and Eousseau had considered the 
practical Avorth of culture for individual happine^ss 
and social well-being, Vico and Herder sought to 
show how essential to humanity is an ever- 
enlarging mental life which, if based upon nature. 
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advances beyond it. Vico’s Scienza nmm (1725) — 
a work at least half a century in advance of its 
age-— postulated the ideal of a unified humanity, 
whose organic nature, as conceived by Vico, 
contrasted strikingly and pleasantly with the 
niechanical views of society peculiar to the En- 
lightenment. Vico, who discovered that primitive 
language and literature are poetical, describes the 
developing culture-consciousness of the race by 
distinguishiiig three periods— my thological, heroic, 
human— wherein are found three kinds of language, 
as also three ideals of social life. 

Lessing, who barely escaped the rationalism of 
the Eniiglitenment, relaxed sufficiently to produce 
his booklet, Erziehung des MenschengescMeohis 
(1780, tr. Robertson^, 1896), wherein the religious 
consciousness is conceived of as a Divine revela- 
tion, unfolding its intellectual nature in such a 
way as to evince the ideas of God as a unity, and 
the soul as immortal. While Lessing carries on 
his discussion in a humanistic fashion, he does not 
fail to emphasize the rationalistic element embodied 
in the revelation of God and the soul as ideas. 
Herder’s Ideenzur Philos, der Gesch. derMenschheit 
(1790-1792) involves Lessing’s ideas of progress 
and Vico’s ideal of humanity as one, while itself 
isolating the idea of Eumanitdts-Bildnng. The 
peculiarity of Herder’s work is that ini it the 
culture-concept operates in a naturalistic manner, 
involving the notion of a continuity of, rather than 
a conflict between, the natural * below and the 
spiritual above, whereby the inner life of humanity 
is developed from the outer order of things. 
Herder introduces certain stages of development 
from nature-peoples to culture-peoples, and thus 
tends to make his plan more plausible. 

The rationalism that had marked the early 
Enlightenment was reproduced in the ideals of 
Classicism, although the organization of sesthetical 
science by Burke and Baumgar ten tended to soften 
its conceptualism. The significance of Classicism 
was apprehended hy Winckelmann, who found in 
it the exaltation of reason and the idealization 
of beauty ; and, in his mind, classic con- 
sciousness expressed the free rather than the 
characteristic, the static rather than the dynamic. 
In this spirit, be frames his memorable definition 
of beauty: ‘According to this notion, beauty 
should be like the purest water, which, the less 
taste it has, is regarded as the most healthful 
because it is free from foreign elements’ (iVerhe, 
Dresden, 1808-25, bk. iv. ch. ii. § 23). Winckeimann 
thus seeks to express the classic ideal as a purely 
intellectual and formal one, which will appear in 
connexion with two other utterances almost as 
famous as the above appreciation of the classic. 
In the one he praises the simplicity of classic 
beauty as a rare wine drunk from a transparent 
glass (id. § 19) ; in the other he likens the antique 
ideal of beauty to a spirit drawn from the material 
order as by fire (id, § 22), Lessing’s Laokoon 
(1766) — its very title pledging it to Classicism — 
exalts the ideal of Apollo % limiting art and 
culture to the beautiful. This msthetie reason is 
given to explain why Laokoon does not scream, 
although Lessing, in styling his work ^an essay on 
the limits of poetry and painting,’ was aware that 
in plastic the idea of the temporal and changing 
is out of place. With the appearance of Kant’s 
Critique of Pitre Eectson (1781) and the French 
Revolution (1789), the Enlightenment was virtually 
ended, although its efiect did not at once pass 
away. 

2 . Romanticism. — The age of culture began as 
Kant emerged from rationalism, and hy means of 
philosophic criticism transcended the conceptual 
views of the Enlightenment. In the Critique^ 
Kant used the term ‘culture’ when he said: 


* Metaphysics is the completion of the whole 
cutture of reason’ (Miiller’s tr.^. New York, 1896, 
p. 730) j yet it was the Critique of J udgmcnt 
: (1790) which, by means of its new jBsthetic norms, 
was destined to take its place in the history of 
culture. ^ Kant’s theory of beauty and taste, as 
‘ that which pleases universally without requiring 
a concept’ (Bernard’s tr. 1892, p. 67), expresses the 
nature of culture as the intellectual life of man 
apprehended intuitively. Kant’s intellectualism, 
far more original and valuable than his iiioralism, 
is thus expressed in a system of transcendentalism ; 
and it was this transcendental element that afifected 
the romantic school of philosophy and poetry, 
Schiller, alive to the intellectiialistic in Kant, 
was not unafiected by his heroic and relentless 
moralism, which he glorified in his essay Ueher 
Anmufk u. Wiirde (1793), although here he seeks 
to transcend both Goethean grace of sense and 
Kantian dignity of ethics, by means of the ideal 
of humanity as the * Zusammenstimmung zwischen 
dem Sittlichen und Sinnlichen’ { Werke^ ea. Hempel, 
1868-74, XV. 213). Schiller’s use of the term ‘ Kultur ’ 
is confined almost exclusively to the Brief e uher die 
aesthet, Erziekuna des 3fenscheu (1795), where he 
comments on the namionious culture of the Greeks 
(Let. vL), distinguishes theoretical, practical, and 
sesthetical forms (Lett. ix.~x.), and discusses the 
practical value of culture (Let. xxi.). Believing 
that the end of human existence is to be con- 
ceived ethically, and yet realizing that man is hy 
nature a creature of sense, Schiller seeks to account 
for the culture, or aesthetic education, of mankind 
by distinguishing three stages— physical, aestheti- 
cal, and moral (Let. xxiv,). Thus, in achieving 
his moral destiny, man uses the sesthetical as the 
mean and mediator between the extremes of the 

P hysical and the ethical, urges Schiller, just as 
lessing had sought to account for the rational 
education of man by means of religion. Schiller’s 
confidence in culture, as expressed in the Aesthet, 
BUdung^ seems to abate somewhat in his Essay 
Vher naive und senfimentalische Biehtung (1796), 
where, like Rousseau, whom he mentions ap- 
provingly [Werke, xv. 506), he signalizes a return 
to nature, or the naive — a term of special signi- 
ficance with the French (ib, 4S1), ‘Sentimental’ 
is borrowed from the English of Sterne, whom also 
Schiller does not fail to mention {ib, 480). The 
evils, rather than the benefits, of culture are dis- 
cussed in this study of culture-types (ib. 483), and 
the whole essay, praising antiquity for its objective 
nahveU^ values the sentimental only as it sincerely 
seeks nature. The distinction between naive and 
sentimental forms of culture is based upon nature ; 
hence Schiller says: ‘The poet either is nature or 
he seeks her. One makes a naive poet, the other 
a sentimental one’ {ih, 492). Genius consists in 
nalveU, and only as the genius is naive can he 
exist {ih, 479). Homer among the ancients and 
Shakespeare among modems are esteemed naive 
poets, because they apprehended nature immedi- 
ately (ib. 488). Upon the cultural basis of naive 
and sentimental, Schiller distinguishes three forms 
of poet^ — idyllic, satirical, and elegiac. Idyllic 
poetry is of the naive order, because it expresses 
the immediate sense of nature in the feeling of 
joy. ‘ The poet is satirical when he takes as his 
subject the alienation of man from nature, and the 
contradiction between the real and ideal ’ (ib, 497), 
Where satire is sharp, elegiac poetry is sad, being 
the poet’s lament over the loss of nature in an 
age of culture. While Schiller seems to condemn 
culture and modernness, while he appears to pos- 
tulate paganism as the true life of humanity, he is 
careful to express the thought that above both 
naive and sentimental there is a third form of in- 
tellectual life to be viewed as ideal culture, which 
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shall have power to restore to luiiiianity its lost 
unity 492 f.). 

As prophet of the Kom antic School, Friedrich 
Schlegel felt the force of Kant’s transcendentalism, 
hut was more inclined to base his culture upon the 
Ego of Fichte, and, while he appreciated Schiller’s 
uistlietics of the naive, he himself showed a dis- 
position to adopt the sentimental, or romantic, 
culture of the iiilinite. In Schlegel’s mind, Goethe’s 
Wilhelm Meister, the French Kevolution, and 
Fichte’s Wissemchcfftslehre were the three greatest 
tendencies of the age {J ugendschriften, ed. J. Minor, 
1882; Athenmum, §216) ; from them maj he traced 
a triple poetical, political, philosophical, 

in form. Fichte himself was an ardent believer in 
culture ; coming after the French Revolution and 
postulating constructive material culture, he con- 
trasts strikingly with Rousseau. In his Beitrdge 
zur BericMigiing ilherdiefranzds. Revolution^ 1793, 
the term *Cultur’ is of frequent occurrence; it is 
identified with the inner freedom and rationality 
of Kantianism. No human sensation or impulse, 
no action or passion, is esteemed of value unless it 
makes for culture, or tlie exercise of all man’s 
powers towards complete freedom as a goal ( Werket 
Leipzig, 1846-47, vi, 86). In the State, the culture 
of freedom should he the aim, declares Fichte {ih, 
101), while the true fatherland is that State which 
is the most highly cultured {ib, vii. 212). Such 
was Fichte’s own culture-philosophy. Yet the 
Fichtean element that appealed to the Romanticist 
was the Ego, whose free activity was for Fichte 
the leading principle of all culture. Schlegel, 
however, develops romantic culture by emphasizing 
the sesthetical activity of the Ego, whence he de- 
rives his doctrine oi frame, the watchword of 
Romanticism. In essence, Jronie consists in a 
work of self-creation and self-destruction, due 
to the Ego’s striving after an impossible ideal 
{Atkenmum^ § 61). In poetry, this subjectivism is 
called transcendental where it begins as satire 
with its contrast between ideal and real, changes 
to the sadness of elegy, and ends as an idyll which 
identifies the two {ih. § 228). Where Schiller used 
‘sentimental,’ Schlegel employs ‘transcendental,’ 
of which style he considers Dante the prophet, 
Shakespeare the centre, and Goethe the climax — 
*der grosse Dreiklang der modernen Poesie’ {ih, 
§ 247 ). In thus styling Shakespeare transcendental, 
Schlegel invests Schiller’s ‘naive’ and ‘senti- 
mental’ with the historical sense of ancient and 
modem— an idea carried out systematically in Die 
Griechen und Romer (1797). Grecian poeti^, de- 
clares Schlegel, begins with nature and aims to 
reach beauty through culture (p. 10); modem 
poetry aims at subjective sesthetical power rather 
than objective beauty (p, 79), whence arises a 
striving after the poetical as something transcen- 
dental, a ‘ Sehnsucht ’ which is destined to remain 
unsatisfied (p. 103). This type of poetry contrasts 
strikingly with the compact culture-consciousness 
of Classicism, wherein ‘Kunstpoesie’ and ‘Natur- 
poesie * are in complete harmony (Athenoeum, § 252). 
Thus, as the culture-consciousness of the Enlighten- 
ment had arisen in England, that of Romanticism 
has been seen to have originated in Germany, 
There was, of course, a French Classicism and a 
French Romanticism, but perhaps the most direct 
contribution to culture that France was to make is 
found in the third period — that of Realism. 

3. Realism.— The inception of the Realistic, or 
Naturalistic, movement may he noted as early as 
1831, when Henri Beyle (de Stendhal) produced 
his Be Rouge ef le noir. This Naturalism, or 
‘Beylisme,’ as its author styled it, involved a 
direct egoism and an indirect nihilism, destined to 
open the modem mind to new views and values in 
the intellectual world. Beyle was analyzed and 


classified by the aid of Taine in 1857, Zola in 1880, 
and Paul IBourget in 1883 {Huneker, Egoists, 1909, 
p. 4f.), Another root of this realism is found in 
Flaubert, whose Madame Bovary (1857) resulted 
in a culture-philosophy called ‘ Bovaryisme,’ or 
Illusionism, hardly in keeping with the acknow- 
ledged realism of Flaubert. Another frank attempt 
to be realistic appeared with Baudelaire’s Fleurs 
du mal (1857) under the head of ‘ Satanisme.’ 
These three tendencies re-appear in the rhapsodies 
of the German ‘ superman,’ Nietzsche, who was prob- 
ably affected no less thoroughly by Max Stirner’s 
The Ego and Ms Own (1845), which delivers its 
author from both pagan Classicism and Christian 
Romanticism, while it rivals the early Christians’ 
‘contemptus mundi’ by its contempt for spirit and 
truth (see pp. 464, 478, 484). This egoistic nihilism 
and activism, involving the transmutation of indi- 
vidualistic and social standards of value, was 
originally pursued by Nietzsche in the milder form 
of Romanticism, due to the influence of Wagner’s 
music, which Nietzsche employs to explain the 
origin of Greek tragedy. Where both Classi- 
cism and Romanticism had agreed in regarding 
Grecian culture in the form of Apollonian calm- 
ness, Nietzsche, who was guided by the dynamic 
ideal of musical art, and who had profited by 
Schopenhauer’s distinction between intellect and 
will, introduced the idea of a 'Dionysiac element, 
in accordance with which the intellectual realm 
of culture and refinement was set off against 
the voluntaristic one of barbarism and passion. 
Nietzsche had carefully noted Schiller’s nse of 
‘naive,’ and had also appreciated its significance 
in the psychology of Classicism ; nevertheless, he 
: was anxious to siiow that the Greeks had achieved 
the naive of Apollo only by a mighty conquest 
[Over the barbaric and titanic of Dionysus {Die 
\ Geburt der Tragddiet 1886, § 3). To Schiller’s 
naive poets, Homer and Shakespeare, he adds the 
name of the artist Raphael, whose ‘ Transfigura- 
tion’ reveals, in art-symbolism, the eternal sorrow 
and contradiction of the world, expressed as it is 
on the lower and darker half of the canvas, which 
portrays the struggles of the possessed, and the 
vision of peace and intelligence shining in the 
transfiguration above {ih. § 4). But, with his desire 
to conceive of culture in the activistic fashion 
peculiar to the art of music, he seems to have 
approved of the Dionysiac and to have welcomed 
its entrance into modern culture {ih. § 19). Follow- 
ing Nietzsche, Sudermann has elaborated a kind 
of culture-philosophy which, %vhile attracted by 
the Grecian sense of harmony, agrees with Schiller 
in its Apollonian view (see, e.g.. The Joy of Living, 
tr. Wharton, 1907, Act i.), but which is perhaps 
more ready to assert that, after all, the will is 
so superior to the intellect that the passions are 
destined to triumph over the spirit in man. This 
supremacy of the Dionysiac seems to explain the 
sensuality and irrationalism of man, who accounts 
for his viciousness by saying, ‘ Es ist das Heiden- 
thum in nns’ (cf, Axelrod, H. Sudermann, eine 
Studie, 1907, p. 63). 

The realistic culture that signified a kind of 
Dionysiac revolt against conventionality was ac- 
companied by the criticism of various nationalities 
by cultured patriots. In Russia, Turgenieff made 
ideal war upon society under the romantic banner 
of ‘Niliilism’ {Fathers and Children, 1861, tr. 
Hapgood, 1907, ch. v.), and repudiated his country 
for its lack of ideas ; 

‘ Oar dear mother," says he, ‘ Orthodox Russia, might sink 
down to the nethermost hell, and not a single tack, not a single 
pin would be disturbed, . . . because even the samovar, linden- 
bast slippers, shaft-arch, and the knout— these renowned pro- 
ducts of ours— -were not invented by us ' (Smoke, tr. Hapgood, 
1907, ch. xiv.). 

In Norway, Ibsen used egoism and nihilism to 
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arouse liis country to a sense of intellectual self- 
respect. In Brand (1865) be idealizes the Nor- 
wegian; in Peer Gynt (1867) be satirizes him; 
while in Emyeror and Galilean (1873) be seeks to 
indicate the coming of a ‘ third empire * of selfhood, 
destined to supersede the ‘ Christian empire of the 
spirit,’ as that had overcome the * pagan empire 
of the flesh’ (Pt. ii. Act iii. Sc. iv.). La America, 
where the national consciousness was absorbed by 
activity and weighed down by Puritanism and 
Philistinism, the call to culture was sounded long 
ago by the free spirit of Emerson. His address, 
The American Scholar (1837), contains an ideal 
programme for the promotion of national culture; 
and in a spirit at once Athenian and American, 
he discusses the influences of nature, literature, 
and activity, which promote the culture of ‘Man 
Thinking,’ while he also emphasizes the scholar’s 
duty toward his age, which, in Emerson’s mind, 
was no longer the classic or romantic, but the 
philosophical one. In far different manner from 
the Apollonian and Socratic serenity of Emerson, 
Poe emphasized the Dionysiac in the form of the 
morbid and mysterious with their inherent sense of 
contradiction. The significance of Poe was really 
that of the decadence that later was to repudiate 
Kealism. This was to come about through Baude- 
laire, but was not to become efieetual until the 
end of the 19th century, with Verlaine, Mallarm^, 
Villiersde risIe-Adam,Huysmans, and Maeterlinck, 
as well as Swinburne. The culture-consciousness of 
the decadence, dissatisfied with the limitations of 
Kealism, made use of the morbid, the vicious, and 
the mysterious in order to sound anew the depths 
of the soul. By means of symbolism, it sought 
to find something objective to express the psycho- 
logical profundity that it affected. In the north, 
this symbolism was developed systematically by 
Ibsen, 

But by far the most systematic culturist critique 
of national life was carried on by Matthew Arnold, 
who was sufficiently nihilistic and egoistic in spirit 
to entitle liis work Culture and Anarchy (1869), 
and who was sufficiently radical to direct it against 
Protestantism and ‘Hebraism.’ Arnold’s method 
was that of a free Socratism, in the course of whose 
application he finds it expedient to praise Plato 
and St. Paul for their inteliectualism (ch. iv.), 
and Lessing and Herder for their spirit of national 
culture. Calling himself a ‘man without a phil- 
osophy,’ Arnold was possessed of sufficient con- 
ceptualism to treat culture to an analysis of its 
four-fold root, whence he regards it: (1) as an 
internal condition of humanity rather than ani- 
mality ; (2) as a growing and becoming rather than 
a resting and a having ; (3) while it was so general 
as to advance mankind rather than the mere indi- 
vidual, within whom (4) it consisted of an expansion 
of all his powers, instead of some one in particular, 
as the religious (ch. i. ). This broad humanistic cul- 
ture Arnold identifies with something suggestive of 
Schiller’s ‘ grace and dignity,’ by calling it ‘ sweet- 
ness and light’ — an expression which he borrows 
from Swift, as Schiller had borrowed from Sterne. 
In contrast with Ms nation’s ‘ faith in machinery,’ 
Arnold exercises a faith in culture, by means of 
which he is led to say that the England of his own 
day was little in comparison with the England of 
Elizabeth {ih,). This sesthetical reflexion upon 
the industrial age of coal was accompanied by a 
critique of the moralistic, or Puritanical, carried 
on in connexion with the distinction between Hel- 
lenism, with its ‘spontaneity of consciousness,’ 
and Hebraism, with its ‘ strictness of conscience ’ 
— one the principle of thinking, the other of doing 
(ch. iv. ). Arnold’s philosophy of history, observing 
that Europe has been subjected to a double treat- 
ment of culture and civilization, places Hellenism 


at the head of spiritual development in the West, 

• while it accounts for its failure to rule 1>y calling 
it •* premature,’ whence Hebraism was enabled 
to govern the world. With the supremacy of 
Hebraism, which Arnold treats nioi’e kindly than 
Nietzsche treated Christianity when he saw its 
‘transvaluation of pagan values,’ there comes a 
Kenaissance revival of Hellenism, which, like 
original Hellenism, so suliered from lax morals 
that Hebraism, in the form of Puritanism, was 
again called upon to rule by means. of strict obedi- 
ence {ih). Believing that Hellenic sweetness and 
light is the one thing needful, Arnold believes also 
that it may further the cause of Hebraism, which 
can only gain from an infusion of Socrates’ * dis- 
interested play of consciousness’ (ch. v.). Indeed, 
Hebraism seems never to have relinquished its hold 
upon Arnold, who, in Literature and Dogma (1875), 
esteemed ‘conduct as three-fourths of human life ’ ; 
hence we may speak of his Hellenizing culture 
as ‘ morality touched with sweetness and light.’ 
Without appreciating the strength of Arnold’s 
sentiments, popular culture is now busy with the 
more entertaining features of science, art, and 
philosophy, its devotees being organized into groups 
not without resemblance to t\\etPr6cietises Bidicules 
and the Femmes Savantes of three hundred years 
ago. 

II. This problbm of oulture.-^Ab the defini- 
tion of culture has implied, the contrast between 
nature and spirit, animality and humanity, activity 
and contemplation, inner and outer, immediate and 
remote, contains a problem for the human species 
which belongs to nature, but which, nevertheless, 
contemplates a trans-natural or spiritual goal for 
humanity. The most essential element in the 
psychology of culture is that which relates to the 
intellect and the will, with the accompanying 
contrast between the life of culture and that of 
activity. With the question presented upon the 
intellectuaiistico-voluntaristic basis, the two re- 
maining problems of humanity and happiness will 
follow in a natural order. 

I. Culture and activity. — ^When contrasted with 
the outer life of activism, tlie interior and con- 
templative character of culture assumes the form 
of an intense problem of values, especially in an 
age where naturalism is exalted by science and 
where industrialism deafens the ear to the ‘ Know 
thyself’ of inteliectualism. Hence society has 
scruples against culture, wMch, it is urged, unfits 
man for life in the outer world among men and 
things. The antinomy between intellect and will 
has long afflicted the Indo -Germanic consciousness, 
and as far back as the days of Yedanta philosophy 
it had sought to reconcile the conflicting claims of 
the Sankhya of thought and the Yoga of action 
by declaring that the pursuit of knowledge and the 
performance of work were both necessary to bring 
man to the highest spiritual state of workless 
contemplation {Bhagavad-Gita, ch. v.). With the 
Greeks, who were both Apollonian and Dionysiac, 
the ascendant principle was the intellectualistic 
one ; for, while Aristotle based life upon iripyeia, 
he found elrdaijxoyla to consist in an energy tempered 
by moderation and perfected by contemplation 
{Jyic, Eth> X. 7). It was in this spirit that Bacon 
exalted the ‘work of contemplation.’ Voltaire’s 
attack upon culture was carried on in the same 
eudsemonistic manner ; accordingly his pessimistic 
Candide (1758) urges man to work without think- 
ing, as the only means of rendering life bearable, 
whence follows, at the conclusion, the familiar 
maxim, ‘II faut cultiver notre jardin.’ In the 
history of French scepticism, the same advice had 
been given by Montaigne, who also counsels one to 
assume the consciousness of a dumb animal in 
order to find wisdom— ‘II nous faut abestir pour 
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nous assagir’ (*Apologie de Eayinond Scbond/ 
EssaiSi Lyons, 1595, bk. ii ch. xii.). 

But the classic example of the g;enius who sought 
peace by harmonizing inner with outer life is 
Goethe, with his Torquato Tasso (1789) and Faust 
Beveioped in Italy, where Goethe came into living 
contact -with Hellenism, Tasso was submitted to 
the classic form of treatment, which was hardly 
fitted for the strivings of the unhappy hero with 
his Werther temperament. The display of soul- 
stuff, with its conflict between intellectualism and 
activism, is carried on in the comparison between 
Tasso and Antonio, the man of affairs ; for, even 
when crowned with the wreath taken from the 
bust of Virgil, as a sign of his success in completing 
his Jerusalem Delivered^ the poet is envious of the 
practical man, who has just returned from an 
important mission. In the course of this drama of 
the inner culture-consciousness, Goethe takes the 
opportunity of introducing certain maxims which 
have become famous. Thus in his jealousy of 
Antonio, Tasso exclaims, ‘ I feel myself more than 
ever of double souH (Act ii. Sc. i.), referring to the 
dualit^r of soul embodied in Faust (i. 759). The 
poet’s incomrdeteness is celebrated in the words, 
‘Talent is formed in solitude, character in the 
stream of the world’ (Act i. Sc, ii.); while it is 
declared that self-knowledge comes not from within, 
but rather out in the world among men (Act ii. Sc, iii. ). 
Where the Princess celebrates the poet’s sorrow by 
calling it ‘charming’ (Act i. Sc. L), Tasso at last 
confesses the profundity of his inner contempla- 
tive consciousness, in the memorable Goetheanism, 
‘Some god gave me power to tell how I suffer’ 
(Act V. Sc. V,). This Goethean nostalgia for 
activity has recently received brilliant recognition 
in Paul Bourget’s Le Disciple (1889). Paust^ sense 
of two souls within expresses the conflict more 
profoundly, while it solves the problem more de- 
cislveljr as the victory of the active altruist over 
the thinking egoist, or the merging of the two in 
the unity of life, the consciousness of which leads 
Faust to bid the holy moment stay: ‘Verweile 
doch, du hist so schon^ (ii. 6953). 

The culturist, however, will object to this aetiv- 
istic treatment of the problem, and persist in his 
contemplation, however painful it may be for him. 
Moreover, intellectualism claims that action stands 
m need of the thought-principle, inasmuch as the 
will comes to consciousness only in ideation, as was 
confessed by the arch-voluntarist, Schopenhauer, 
■when he made the will-to-live objectify itself as 
Platonic ideas {World as Will ana Idea^ tr. Hal- 
dane and Kemp, 1883-6, § 26). Apart from thought, 
activity defeats its own humanistic aims, for, ‘ where 
there is no vision, the people perish ’ (Pr 29^®). The 
recent egoistic movement m literature reacts favour- 
ably upon culture, which is so interior in its nature 
as to make most diiBcult any social interpretation 
of the contemplative. Thus Maurice Barrbs stands 
for a ‘ culte du moi ’ in the ‘ tour d’ivoire’ of self- 
hood (cf, Huneker, Egoists^ in loc,). In the same 
spirit, Anatole France, although apparently a be- 
liever in collectivism, is not -without egoistic and 
mtellectualistic traits. These appear brilliantly 
in The Red Lily, where Paul Vence’s opinion of 
Napoleon seems to express the author’s view of 
activists in general : 

*A poet, he knew no poetry but that of action. ' His great 
dream of life was earth-bound. , . . His youth, or rather his 
sublime adolescence, endured to the end, because all the days 
of his life were powerless to form in him a conscious maturity. 
Such is the abnormal condition of all men of action, '[l^ey live 
entirely for the moment, and their g-enius is concentrated on 
one single point. They do not grow. The hours of their lives 
are not bound together by any chain of grave disinterested 
reflexion. They do not develop; one condition merely suc- 
ceeds another in a series of deeds. Thus they have no inner 
life. The absence of an.y inner life is particularly noticeable in 
Hapoleon. ... He lived outside himself’ (Stephen's tr., 1908, 
ch. lii. p. 


Where the culturist grants the validity of activ- 
ism, he yet sees its limits, if not its dangers ; or, 
as Bergson, a pronounced acti\ist, has expressed 
it : * It is presumable that, without language, in- 
telligence would have been riveted to material 
objects that its interests led it to consider. It 
would have lived in a state of somnambulism, 
exterior to itself, hypnotized by its work’ {U Evo- 
lution criatriee^, 1910, p. 172). Such a condition of 
exteriority, observed by both France and Bergson, 
would seem to be the unhappy state of mankind, 
apart from the intellectual deliverance that comes 
through culture ; the man of genius, raised above 
nature, is enabled to transform the energy of action 
into the work of contemplation, as Flaubert’s prin- 
ciple of violence in art resulted in rhetoric. 

2 . Culture and humanity. — ^Whileit goes without 
saying that man was meant for humanity, or for the 
perfection that belongs to the species, it does not 
follow that this perfection must be intellectnal- 
istie. For Bacon it was easy to identify veritas 
with honitas {Adv, of Learn. I. viii. 2) ; hut the 
modem notion of humanity’s realization of the 
good is often elaborated in defiance of the intel- 
lectually true. In ancient thought, Plato’s liepublic 
banished poetry and the drama from the State ; but 
this drastic measure was in the interest of truth 
as man’s chief good (bk. x. 595-605). In modern 
times, Tolstoi has opposed decadent culture, he- 
cause, like Kousseau, he thinks that process in 
intellectualism has brought about inequality, as 
also lor Plato’s reason that art does not yield 
trath. Tolstoi opposes the notion that art belongs 
to superior souls alone ( What is Art ? tr. Maude, 
1889, eh, viii.). ‘ Art,’ says Tolstoi, ‘should unite 
men with God and with one another’; whence he 
arraigns, as inimical to this religion of humanity, 
all art that is superstitious, patriotic, and sensual 
{ib* ch. xvii.). with a condemnation of modern 
art almost universal, Tolstoi surrenders to the 

f enre and sympathistic, as represented by Dickens, 
[ugo, Dostoievsky, Millet, Breton, etc. His at- 
tack upon Shakespeare was provoked by the per- 
ception that the poet slighted the labouring classes. 
Ernest Crosby having made such a socialistic criti- 
cism of Shakespeare, Tolstoi proceeded to criticize 
his dramas, upon sesthetic and philosophic grounds 
{A Critical Essay on Shakespeare, tr. Tchertkofl*, 
1906, pt. ii., Crosby’s article). In addition to this 
social scruple against culture, there is also an 
ethical detent, based upon the thought that intel- 
lectual superiority in a nation seems to involve a 
pyramidal arrangement of the social order, where 
the enlightened few are supported by the mass 
of labouring people, whereby injustice arises. The 
failure of the aesthetical to redeem mankind urged 
Schopenhauer to put ethics in its place, with the 
idea that, since not all can be artists, they should 
all be moralists, and that even in the cultured 
person the aesthetic moment is so transitory that 
it necessitates the permanent moral treatment of 
life in the complete denial of the will-to-live ( World 
as Will and Idea, tr. Haldane and Kemp, 1896, 
§§ 27, 52 ; also bks. iii. iv.) ; culture, however desir- 
able, does not seem to be imperative like morality, 
activity, and the like ; but the argument involved 
is not really one of physical necessity, but of 
spiritual value ; for, inasmuch as ‘ the earth is the 
planet of hunger, or the planet where one eats’ 
(A. France), it might be argued that through 
necessity food is as important as virtue, and the 
economic the equal of the ethical. The question is 
one of values, as also one of psychological litness ; 
whence the culturist concludes that morality and 
social life stand in need of the enlightenment and 
evaluation|that can come only when truth and beauty 
are pursued for their own sake. The most perfect 
conception of social life seems to have found ex- 
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presjiion in ancient times, when it was said, * Many 
shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be in- 
creasetr (Dn 12^). In the endeavour to promote 
the interests of an enlightened State, it is not out 
of place to cioinmend culture and foster genius, for 
it must not be forgotten that humanity is in part 
to be conceived in inimanistic fashion, which in- 
volves the exaltation of letters and arts, or the 
, ‘humanities^ 

3 * Culture and happiness.— Where culture is 
challenged by activism and socialism, it is finally 
criticized by end lemonism, on the ground that it 
fails to satisfy the soul. Here re-appears the con- 
tention of activist and socialist, who will assert 
that the disinterestedness demanded by culture 
can result only in diverting man’s attention from 
immediate necessities, which, like eating, drinking, 
clothing, shelter, are imperative for the ‘ Sons of 
Martha’ to consider. Both nature and natural 
society point to the place man is supposed to occupy 
in the actual world ; hence the interior life of cul- 
ture can only unfit him for his vocation as a living 
being, so great is the preoccupation which culture 
demands. Hence, with the physical and social 
struggle for existence, the contemidator is likely 
to be left stranded in the onward flux of events, so 
that all that makes for culture threatens the well- 
being of man. Modern educational systems have 
long been realizing this utilitarian principle, with 
the result that ‘humanity’ now, instead of con- 
noting culture, stands for social efficiency ; while 
‘culture courses’ in the curriculum are included 
among the non-essentials. To this argument 
against disinterested enlightenment, the culturist 
may reply by noting that these practical interests 
will take care of themselves in connexion with 
man’s instinctive life, just as they will ever assert 
themselves in human education as demands made 
by the inejuiring interested mind. But the'^cultural 
interest in remote ideals may safely be furthered 
in the life and education of man, who is necessaiily 
predisposed in favour of the immediately useful. 

With regard to culture as a means of promoting 
happiness, the central question is one of the posses- 
sion or pursuit of knowledge. Classicism, whicii 
had culture without the culture-problem, upheld 
the possession of knowledge as afibrding the highest 
enjoyment ; hence Aristotle said ; ‘ It is reason- 
able to suppose that the employment (of wisdom) is 
more ideasant to those who have mastered it than 
to those who are yet seeking’ {Nic, Bth. X. vi.). 
Medimval Romanticism relaxed somewhat from 
this identification of knower and knowledge, as 
when the Troubadour, or Trouv^re (finder), sug- 
gested that the search after that which could he 
found constituted our true liappiness. The culture 
of IModernism is not wanting in instances of rei3re- 
sentative individuals who have protested that the 
search after truth is more satisfying than the secur- 
ing of knowledge itself. Thus it was that the Car- 
tesian, Pfere Malebranche, said : ‘ If I held truth 
captive in the hand, I would open it in order to 
pui’sue it again ’ (Mazure, Cours de la philosophic, 
li. 20) ; while Butler declared ; ‘ Knowledge is not 
our proper happiness ... it is the gaining, not 
the having, of it, which is the entertainment of 
the mind’ {Bermons, xv.). More brilliantly and 
more forcefully Lessing said : 

* If God were to hold in His right hand all truth, and in His 
left the single, ever-living impulse to seek for truth, though 
coupled with the condition of eternal error, and should say to 
me, “ Choose 1 ” I would hiimblj' fall before His left hand, and 
say, ** Father, give ! Pure truth is, after all, for Thee alone I ” ^ 
(Rolleston, Life of Lessing, 1889, ch. xvii.). 

While significant of the remoteness inherent in 
the culture-ideal, sucli utterances are not normal 
exj>ressions of the culture-motive, which is more 
like the Troubadour, or finding, instinct in the 
human mind. Finally, our modern psychology, like 


that of Wundt, by showing how similar are intel- 
lect and volition, tends to* do away with the con- 
flict between the idealistic and activistic methods 
of promoting human hai'jpiness, and to postulate a 
unity of thinking and doing, of inner life and outer 
existence. 
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CUP- AND RING-MARKINGS.— I. Descrip- 
tion. — The name ‘ cup- and ring-markings ’ is given 
to certain signs— tliey cannot be called drawings 
or sculptures — which are found on rock-surfaces 
and articles of use in all parts of the world, from 
pre-historic times down to the primitive peoples of 
the present day. Wherever found, they are dis- 
tinguished by the same characteristics witii gi*eat 
variety in details. In all cases there is the central 
cup, hollow, or depression, surrounded by one or 
more concentric circles or rings. These rings take 
many varying forms. Sometimes they are com- 
plete circles ; sometimes they are only semi-circles 
at the top or bottom of the cup ; sometimes they 
take the form of spirals. At times— and this is 
very usual when they are found in any number- 
sets of cup- and ring-markings are united by lines 
or ducts making a variety of figures ; and again, 
at times, the outermost circle has a number of rays 
issuing from it and converging tow^ards the central 
depression or cup. Wherever they have been ob- 
served, they are the work of peoples in the Neolithic 
stage of culture, whether in the actual Neolithic 
Age of the pre-historic past, or among peoples who 
at the present time exist at that stage of culture. 

The localities where archaic cup- and ring-mark- 
ings are now known to exist are world-wide. Some 
of the finest examjfles are in the British Islands. 
It was in the year 1859 that Sir J. Gardner Wilkin- 
son first called attention to them in a paper in the 
Journal of the British Archaeological Association, 
in the course of which he refers to cup- and ring- 
markings on the rocks in Northumberland, and 
claims to have been the first to note such markings 
as far back as 1835. In 1867, Sir James Simpson 
published his book entitled Archaic Sculpturings 
of Cups, Circles, etc., on Bocks, in which he de- 
scribed all those that were then known in Scotland, 
Northumberland, Cumberland, and Yorkshire, and 
in a series of beautiful plates he illustrated every 
variety of form which they exhibit. 

It is now known that archaic cup- and ring- 
markings exist in all parts of our own country, 
not only on scarps of rock, but on the stones of 
so-called ‘Druid’ circles, from Inverness-shire to 
Lancashire, Cumlierland, and the Isle of Man ; on 
great stones forming avenues ; on cromlechs ; on 
the stones of chambered tumuli in Yorkshire; 
on stone cists or coffins in Scotland, Ireland, and 
Dorset ; on pre-historic obelisks, or solitary ‘ stand- 
h^-stones’ in Argyll; on walls in subterranean 
‘ Kets’ houses ’ in tfie (Orkneys and Forfarshire ; in 
pre-historic Scottish forts; near old camps; and 
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OE isolated rocks, scarps, and stones. They are 
found in the Oioviot liills, on the moor near 
Chatton Park in Nortliunibeiiand ; there engraved 
on the boulders may be seen central cupdike de- 
pressions Ksurroundea by incised concentric circles. 
JSome of the finest examples in the British Islands 
are at or near Ilkiey in Yorkshire. In Ireland 
precisely analogous markings, or ‘ rock-scribings,’ 
as Wakcman calls them, are found at Mevagh, Co. 
Donegal, on the sides of Knockmore Cave, near 
Derrygonnelly, Co. Fermanagh, as well as the 
magnificent series of double spirals at Newgrange, 
Dovdh, and Lough Crew, Co. Meath, which belong 
to a somewhat later stage of culture. 

Outside the British islands, other archaic ex- 
amples, besides those in the Morbihan, may be 
noted at Malta, where, in the spring of 1910, the 
writer saw the very fine series— painted, not incised 
— in the hypogeum at Hai-Saflieni. They also : 
occur incised at Hagiar Kim and Mnaidra, in 
Malta, and in the Giganteja at Gozo ; on the rock 
on wiiich the great Cathedral of Seville is built ; 
on the steps of the Forum at Koine ; on the pedestal 
of a statue from Athens ; in Scandinavia, in China, 
in India, and in North and South America. 

Present-day instances in which a precisely similar 
scheme of ornamentation may be observed are 
found among the natives of Central Australia 
(which will be more particularly described when 
we come to discuss the meaning to be assigned to 
them), in Fiji, in Easter Island, and other parts of 
the Pacific Ocean, as well as in certain parts of 
Africa, Further, among races who tatu, particu- 
larly the Maoris of New Zealand, a veiy similar 
set -of designs may be observed. 

2, Theories as to significance.— It is an axiom 
of Anthropology that primitive man never gave, 
nor does he give, himself trouble merely for an 
msthetic pur^jose, but always had some practical 
object in view. Hence the theories proposed in 
explanation of cup- and ring-markings rail into 
two groups. The first would explain them by 
(a) religion, or (&) magic ; the second, as {a} primi- 
tive star-maps, or (§) rude maps of the neighbour- 
hood, showing the position ot hut-circles, or (c) a 
primitive method of writing, or at least of com- 
municating ideas. 

^ i. {a) llmgion. — Sir James Simpson, after men- 
tioning, only to reject, the Swedish archasologist 
Nilsson^s conjecture that these markings were 
Phoenician in their origin, came to the conclusion 
that * they are arekseological enigmata,’ but he went 
on to suggest that they were ‘ probably ornamental 
and possibly religious,*^ adding that, ‘ though in the 
first instance probably decorative,* they were also 
‘emblems or symbols, connected in some way 
with the religious thought and doctrines of those 
who carved them* {op. cit, pp. 92, 115, 117). 

In 1872, Piien4, in a paper read before the British 
Archmological Association, argued that the purpose 
of cup- and ring-markings was a religious one, and 
that it was connected with sun-worship. 

In 1878, liomilly Allen, an acknowledged au- 
thority in all that pertains to early Christian art, 
read before the British Archseological Association 
an exhaustive paper on the remarkable series of 
‘ Pre-historie Kock-sculptures at Ilkiey.* After 
giving a list of all the localities in which pre-historic 
rock-sculptures were then known to exist, followed 
by a detailed account of those at Ilkley, he pro- 
ceeded to notice various theories as to tfieir origin 
and meaning. It may be observed that among the 
markings at Ilkley there is one set of cups and 
lines arranged in the form of the swastika, a pattern 
of universal prevalence from the Mycenaean age 
onwards, which is noted by Schliemann to have 
been found on a very large number of spindle- 
whorls discovered at Troy, and is found in India 


as a religious symbol, and survives among ourselves 
as the arms of the Isle of Man. Its occurrence 
here would seem to carry back its use as a symbol 
of some sort to pre-historic times, Allen’s own 
theory is that cup- and ring-markings were most 
probably used as religious symbols, and were 
connected, as Nilsson suggested, with sun- and 
Baal-worsMp. He also thinks, with Nilsson, that 
the pre-historic sculptures belong to the Bronze 
Age, 

In the following year C. W. Dymond read an 
interesting paper before the same Association on 
some rock-markings in the same neighbourhood, 
with copious reference to Schliemann’s discoveries 
at Troy and Mycense. In this he makes a special 
point of that discoverer’s theory that the cups 
surrounded by complete circles represent the sun, 
and those surrounded by incomplete or semi-circles, 
with or without rays, i.e. ducts, represent the 
rising or setting sun. In this connexion it may be 
noted that among the rock-paintings of the native 
Australians described by K. H. Mathews (in JAI 
XXV. [1896] 145) is one which almost certainly 
represents, along with a figure of two hands joined 
at the wrist, the sun rising or setting. The 
significance of this will appear later (see below, 
p. 366^). Dymond also notes one stone containing 
a most remarkable arrangement of markings, which 
he says he at first took for a rude representation 
of the planetary system, but which he afterwards 
thought might be an allegorical or symbolical 
representation of a goose {Journ. Brit. Arch. Assoc. 
xxxvii,. 86). 

As recently as 1900, H. G. M, Murray -Aynsley, 
in her book on Symbolism of the East and West, 
describes the cup- and ring-markings which she 
had observed in tlie course of her travels in India, 
and compares them with those known in Europe ; 
and as to their significance she assigns all alike to 
sun- and star- worship. 

In his recent book Ancient Britain and the 
Invasions of Julius Cwsar (London, 1907), Kice 
Holmes ranges himself with those who would see 
in these markings some religious significance, 
though he is hopdessly wrong in assigning them, 
as he does, to the Bronze Age. 

Still keeping to the theory of their religious 
significance, it may be noted that CoL Kivett- 
Carnac, who has made a special study of the 
: archaic rock-markings of India, particularly as 
they occur among the Kumaun Hills, suggested 
I that they are connected with ^in^jraw-worship ; the 
' central mark or cup representing the lihgam, the 
circle the yoni. The rich, he supposed, put up a 
monument, the poor merely carved a symbol. 

In his Pre-historic Times^, 1900, Lord Avebury 
comes to the conclusion that ‘ we have as yet no 
I satisfactory clue to the meaning of these engrav- 
ings ’ (p. 158), and he assigns the ruder, and there- 
fore evidently more primitive, engravings, i.e. the 
simple cup- and ring-marks in all their variety, to 
the Neolithic Age, or, as we prefer to say, at any 
rate to the Neolithic stage of culture. As regards 
the meaning to be attached to the symbols, E. 
Munro says : 

‘ Although much has been written on the subject, none of the 
theories advanced to explain their meaning has met with general 
acceptance. That they had a symbolic meaning in the religious 
conceptions of the people is evident from the frequency with 
which they are found on sepulchral monuments, but any inter- 
pretation hitherto advanced on the subject, beyond the general 
religious idea, seems to be pure conjecture ’ (Prehistorio Scot- 
land, p. 217 f.). 

{b) Magic. — In 1892, and again in 1896, Miss 
Kussell propounded, with a wealth of argument 
and illustration, before the same Association, the 
theory that simple cups and circles are intended to 
represent eyes, and that those having a line or duct 
through them represent eyes transfixed with a 
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Javelin, and that accordingly the solution of the 
problem as to the meaning ox these signs is to be 
lound, in regarding them, as cliarniB against the 
Evil Eye. The prevaleim^ of this superstition 
'.among priniitive races the world over is unquestion- 
able, and it survives to-day, mth more intensity 
than anywhere else among civilized peoples, in 
Italy, as El worthy has conclusively shown in his 
books, The Mml Eye (London, 1895), and Horns of 
Honour (London, 1900), so that, had. it not been 
for later discoveries, this might have stood as a 
good working hypothesis ; and it may even be held 
to have some share in the meaning which we shall 
assign to them. Magic is not only the science, but 
it lies at the very root of the religion and social 
arrangements, of primitive folk, and it may well 
have its part in the explanation to be advanced for i 
the universal prevalence of these mysterious signs. 

ii. {a) It has been held that cup- and ring-mark- 
ings were connected with astrology and intended 
for rude rn^s or plans of the stellar and planetary 
heavens. This theory need not detain us, as it 
could not by any possibility apply except to a very 
few cases, in which the designs may seem to be 
arranged in some sort of definite order having some 
resemblance to the position of the constellations in 
the sky, or some ap^iearance of being intended to 
represent the sun, moon, and planets. 

(5) There is the view that they were intended 
for maps of the locality, marking the position of 
the neighbouring raths, or oppida, for the benefit 
of wayfarers, whether the inhabitants themselves 
or strangers. This theory is associated with the 
names of Greenwell and Wilkinson in England, 
and of Graves in Ireland, and was definitely applied 
by the latter to the Irish examples. 

(c) There is also the view that they were a primi- 
tive mode of writing, or at least of communicating 
ideas. This theory was propounded by Eivett- 
Carnac as an appendage or alternative to his theory 
that they were connected with worship. 

In 1903 he read a paper before the Boyal^ Asiatic 
Society entitled ' Cup-marks as an archaic Form 
of Inscription,’ in which he suggested that they 
were * a very ancient form of writing.’ 

In discussing our own theory we shall see how 
these two ideas may be combined, by a reference i 
not only to the evidence from Australia, but also 
to the ‘ painted pebbles,’ with alphahetiform signs, 
which Piette discovered in the cave of Mas d’Azil 
in the Pyrenees, and which belong to the Paleo- 
lithic Age, and to the similar signs found on and 
in dolmens in Portugal in the same year, down to 
the signs which distinguish the work: turned out 
by modern potteries in civilized lands. It may be 
noted here that Wood-Martin also had already 
suggested that cup- and ring-markings * might be 
the first step made by primitive man towards 
writing’ {Pagan Ireland, p. 571). E. Cartailhac 
had made the same suggestion in 1889 in his La 
France prihistorigue dapr^s les sepultures et les 
monuments (p. 247). 

3 . Cup- and ring-markings, in the light thrown 
upon them by recent research and discoveries 
among the native races of Northern and Central 
Australia. — In the year 1899, Spencer-Gillon’s epoch- 
making book on The Native Tribes of Central 
Australia was published. It was followed in 1904 
by the same authors’ Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, and in the same year A. W. Hewitt’s 
Native Tribes of South-East Australia was pub- 
lished. These, with K. Langioh Parker’s The 
Euahlayi Tribe (London, 1905), and the researches 
of K. H. Mathews and other travellers and ob- 
servers, are our authorities on the tribal and 
social arrangements and customs of the Australian 
aborigines. 

The characteristic feature of all these tribes is 


that society is organized on a basis of totemism 
{g.v.), in relation f.o which cup- and ring-markings 
are found to liave a living and definite significance. 

Borne t‘wv years a'..^o the liitiorynowiimlereonKideration 
have, been included under t.ho.-.e -ivhicii wouhl a rdhjhju^ 
sig'nlficance to atal riitg-in.'a’kings, but recent reseau'h hag 
niade thrd impoKsibIt.% 

J. Q. Frazer, in his j^^reaf. work ofi Tof( mJHm and Escogmni^ 
(4 vols., London, I'Jlu), 'Skis iiroved that totenusni does not belong 
to the category of relij^ion, but is altoj^ether of social signifleance, 
and this was the opini<ut of many siudent.s before the pnblica- 
taon of his book settled the matter for all ihue. Totemism is 
not religion, because religion iinplieg reverence and worship, and 
the totem is never worsl tipped, though it is treated with respect. 
It is the brother, never the god, of its human relatioiis. 

; ■■ Before we can exhibit the relationship between 
cup- and ring-marking and toteiniHin, however, we 
must first floal, as briefly as possible, with totem ism 
as it exists in Australia, csxiecially among the 
Arunta... ■ ' ■ 

*1116 Arunta reckon by male descent, but their totemism is 
special and peculiar in that it is reckoned by locality and not by 
^rentage at all, i.e. every child, no matter what the totem of 
its parents may be, belongs to the totem of the district in which 
it may happen to be born. The Arunta system is based on the 
following beliefs. They hold that each living Arunta is de- 
scended from, or rather is the re-incarnation of, an ancestor who 
lived in what are known as the * Alcheringa ' {q. t\) times. Each 
of these Alcheringa ancestors is represented as carrying about 
with Mm or her one of the sacred stones or sticks, which are 
called by the Arunta churinga. ikich of these chnringa is 
closely associated with the spirit part of some individual. In 
the place where they originated or stayed, as in the case of some 
of the Witchetty Grub v»eoiile, or where they camped in their 
wanderings, there were found what the natives call oknnnikiUa^ 
i.e. local totem centres. At each of these spots a certain num- 
ber of the Alcheringa ancestors went into the ground, each 
carrying his ehurlnga with him. His body died, but some 
natural feature, such as a tree or rock, rose to mark the spot, 
while his spirit part remained in the ehurmga. Thus the 
country is dotted over with these oknanikilla, each one con- 
nected with one totem. The rock or the tree marking the 
spirit’s abode is known as the spirit's nanja, and it is this idea 
of spirit individuals associated with the chuHnga, and resident 
in certain definite spots, which is at the root of the totemic 
system of the Arunta tribe. These spirits are ever waiting to 
be re-born, and consequently they are ever on the look-out for 
likely women through whom they may receive re-incarnation. 
Hence arises the most curious feature of Arunta beliefs, and the 
most marked characteristic of their life. They are entirely 
ignorant of the meaning and effect of sexual intercourse. Ac- 
cording to their belief, it has nothing to do with the actual pro- 
duction of offspring ; at best it only prepares the woman for the 
entry of the spirit-child. Consequently a woman never knows 
when a spirit-child may enter her womb, and, as a result, 
wherever she may become aware that she has conceived a child 
it belongs to the totem of that locality irrespective of the totem 
to which she or her husband may belong. Hence, among the 
Arunta the exogamous classes are totally distinct from the 
totemic clans. The child inherits the churinga nanjaot his 
ancestral spirit, and consequently belongs to his own ancestral 
totem. In some localities the spirits are particularly active, in 
others they are more otiose, but the result is the same in all 
cases — when the spirit-child enters a woman, the churinga is 
dropped. When the child is born, the mother tells the father 
the position of the tree or rock near to which she supposes the 
child to have entered her, and he and, his friends then search 
for the dropped ehuringa. This is usually, but not always, 
supposed to be a stone one marked with the device peculiar to 
the totem of the spot, and therefore of the new-born child. If 
it should not be found, as is sometimes the case, a wooden one 
is made from the tree nearest to the tianja, and the device 
peculiar to the totem is carved upon it. 

In each oknamkilla, or local totem centre, there is a spot 
known as the ertnatulunga. This is the sacred storehouse, 
usually some cave or crevice in some unfrequented spot among 
the hills carefully concealed. In it are numbers of the ehuringa, 
often carefully tied up in bundles. (With this custom and the 
. ideas connected with it, Frazer [“ Folklore in the Old Testament,* 
: in JMhropological Essays presented to B. B. Tylor, Oxt 190p 
compares the phrase used in 1 S The name ehuringa, it 

should be noted, means a sacred and secret emblem. No 
woman, under pain of death, may ever pry into the secrets of 
the ertnatulunga ; boys on initiation at x>uberty are allowed to 
see and handle their ehuringa nanja ; it is part of the ceremony 
of admission to the mysteries of the tribe— but only a part. 
Another and very important part is the painting on face and 
body of the youth who has successfully passed through the 
ceremonies of initiation, and is considered worthy of the honour, 
with the device peculiar to his totem, and he is then taken to 
the ertnatulunga. The old women know that he has been there, 
though they know nothing of the ceremonies. To the younger 
women it is a matter of the deepest mystery, for no woman dare 
approach the gap in which is the sacred roek~painting, and near 
to which lies the ertnatulunga. 

The above description of the beliefs and cere- 
monies of the Arunta was necessary to the full 
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understanding of our subject, and it has brought 
us at iast to roidv-paiiitings. Tliese are not 
peculiar to the Aruiita ; they have been noted all 
over Australia. But those ' previously described 
are not of the special type wliich concerns our pur- 
pose, which are found among the Arimta. These 
rock-paintings fall into two groups: {a) ordinary 
rock-drawings similar to those already known, and 
corresponding with the drawings of the Palseolxthic 
cave-people, the primitive Egyptians, Italians, 
and others, in many parts of the world, and the 
Bushmen among modern savages ; and (5) certain 
other drawings which belong to a class of designs 
called churinga illcinia, and regarded as sacred, or 
secret, mysteries, because they are associated with 
the totems. Each local totemic group has certain 
of these belonging to the ^roup, and preserved on 
rock surfaces wdiich are strictly tabu to the women, 
children, and uninitiated men. The designs on 
these churinga illdnia^ as on the churinga nanja, 
are each distinctive of some special totem, and are 
so understood by the initiated natives. Now these 
special totemic designs of the Ariinta consist of 
precisely the same patterns as the rock-sculptiirings 
or paintings which are the subject of this article. 
They may all be classed as cup- and ring-markings. 
There is the central dot corresponding to the cup, 
surrounded by concentric circles or semi-cireles, 
and arranged in varying patterns, sometimes joined 
by lines which run through and connect them, 
exactly as the ducts do in the sculpturings,^ and 
each varying pattern has its own distinctive mean- 
ing which ■ the native at once recognizes. One 
pattern belongs to the Witchetty Grub totem, 
while others belong to the Emu, Kangaroo, Plum- 
tree, Snake, Sun, Moon, etc., totems, as the case 
m^ be. 

Considering, then, that primitive man may be 
held to have everywhere, though with local modifi- 
cations, passed through the same or similar stages 
in his evolution from the lower to the higher plane 
of social organization, xve may hold that we are 
justified in assuming that in these Arunta drawings 
and designs, with tlieir well-known and recognized 
significance, we have, as %Yood-Martin suggested 
{Pagan Ireland^ p. 47, note), the solution of our 
roblem, and may with confidence assert that the 
asal meaning of cup- and ring-markings, wherever 
found, whether belonging to pre-hxstorie primitive 
man in Europe or Asia, or to modern primitive 
man in Australia, is not religious, but social ; that, 
wherever found, they were totemic in tlieir origin, 
and are connected with magic but not with 
relimon. 

Thus these mysterious signs may with justice be 
said to constitute the * heraldry of primitive man,’ 
and they would he known and understood by all 
whom it might concern, even as the Arunta under- 
stand them to-day, just as the followers of a 
medieval knight, Ixis squires and men-at-aiuns, 
recognized the blazon on the shield of their lord, 
or the crest on his helmet in battle or joust, or 
the pennon fluttering from his castle keep, and as 
the flag is recognized among civilized nations at 
the present day. 

It would take us too far to trace the possible 
connexion between the now discovered totemic 
significance of cup- and ring-markings and the 
Uhgam~Qvlt or Nature- worship of a later stage of 
culture, but we may note the primitive phase of 
this idea in the Arunta theory of the spirit-child 
conceived beside some sacred rock or tree. A 
similar notion meets us, as Rxvett-Carnae points 
out, in Switzerland and Italy, and probably 
further research would find it elsewhere also. The 

iMuni‘o(op. cit. p. 210) says, ‘The cup-and-ring with gutter 
channels has not been found outside the British Isles,'' hut in 
Australia the line represents the ‘gutter channel.’ 


spirit-child belongs to the totem of the locality in 
which it is conceived, and the churinga — both the 
nanja, the portable stone or stick, and the ilkinia, 
the rock-drawing, eacli sacred and secret— is the 
totem-badge, bearing the special design peculiar 
to that totem. Bard we have its living and present 
significance. Ancient rocks and stones inscribed 
with cup- and ring-markings are in many parts of 
Europe associated with ideas belonging to the 
worship of tlie generative powers. Menhirs and 
monoliths not only liave those marks, but are them- 
selves symbolic of the mystery of the reproduction 
of life. In Switzerland they are still known as 
Hhe babies’ stone,’ and, bearing this primitive 
notion in mind, we may see a justification for 
describing simjde cup-markings on standing stones 
as representing inverted female breasts, as is done 
in art. Canaanites (vol. iii. p. 178®'). With the 
same association of ideas in Brittany and other 
Celtic districts, childless women bring offerings 
to the menhir, and more than one standing-stone 
has been christianized by the placing of a cross 
upon its summit. 

Finally, it is quite possible that in cup- and ring- 
markings we also behold one of the earliest efforts 
of mankind to convey ideas by means of signs, and 
that in this sense therefore they are a form of writ- 
ing. The Arunta read their meaning both in the 
roek-paintings, the churinga ilkinia, and upon the 
sacred sticks or stones, the churinga nanja, and 
indeed have been known on occasion to employ 
the latter as ‘message-sticks or stones,’ although 
in their case the chw'inga is more in the nature of 
a safe-conduct, rendering the bearer tabu, than an 
actual means of conveying ideas. Other tribes, as 
the Itchimiindi, employ real message-sticks, but 
they are merely a kind of tally to mark the heads 
of the message, and the markings have no special 
meaning as conventional signs to convey a definite 
announcement. Still these signs, and such as the 
Palseolithic folk inscribed on the pebbles at Mas 
d’Azii, or such as are found on Neolithic dolmens 
in Portugal and in certain parts of Scotland, may 
lie at the root of the alphabets of the .®gean, and 
foi'm the germ of our European alphabets. But, 
if cup- and ring-marking]s are to be taken at all as 
a method of conveying ideas, i.e. as a method of 
writing, it can only be of the veiy I'udest, com- 
pared with which oghams and runes are finished 
alphabets. It is better to take them simply as 
totemic signs, having regard to their Arunta 
affinity, and to relate them to hei*aldic tokens and 
modern potters’ marks as being tribal and family 
badges and marks of ownership. 
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M. J. Dukinfield Astley. 

CURSING AND BLESSING.— i. Introduc- 
tory, — Cursing and blessing are perfect opposites, 
and are therefore appropriately taken together for 
analysis and description. The preponderance of 
evil- wishing over good- wishing is obvious, but de- 
serves consideration. Like the preponderance of 
evil spirits over good spirits in early religions, it 
points to absence of harmony or failure of adapta- 
tion in the relations of man to Nature and of man 
to man. But this very defect may be a condition 
ofm'ogresSj a mark of the struggle. 

The habit, in its twofold or polar aaj^t, is uni- 
versal both in ordinary social life and in religion, 
organized and unorganized. It transcends all dis- 
tinctions of race, and is, in fact, a permanent out- 
come of the working together of language and 
thought; for by this double mechanism are ex- 
pressed wish and will, desire and determination, 
in that form which is, as it were, midway between 
psychosis and action. This does not imply that 
verbal utterance is a stage i>receding action ; we 
describe it as intermediate, just because cursing 
and blessing in their earlier forms have the appear- 
ance of being based on an unconscious theory that 
the word is nearer the end than is the wish, and 
that the act alone reaches, or rather is, the end. 
It follows that, in the fluid state of categorical 
thought which we assume for early culture, it 
would be both easy and natural to assimilate the 
spoken wish to the realized fact, by any appropriate 
means. Such artificial actualizing of the blessing 
or the curse is typical of all except the higher 
stages of the evolution. It will be illustrated 
later on. In passing, we may note that to describe 
suck assimilation as a ‘material’ or ‘concrete’ 
tendency, or to describe the primitive mind as 
being essentially ‘ materialistic,’ is to draw a false 
distinction. In view of the very rudimentary 
analysis of natural laws and of mental categories 
arrived at by early man, it is better to describe 
Ms mental operations by some such term as holo- 
psychosis, or ‘ whole-thinking,’ just as his language 
has been described as holophrastic. All the com- 
ponents are there, but they have not yet been 
resolved. The examples cited below wll illustrate 
this also, besides serving to indicate that some of 
the earliest cases of human ‘ expression ’ are actu- 
ally less material and less concrete than the latest. 

The curse and the blessing are an excellent ex- 
ample of a product of the two powers — thought 
and word (or logos) — and of the inhibition of such 
a product from becoming fact. The reasons for 
the inhibition need no description j they are, how- 
ever, the defining conditions of the curse or blessing 
as such, though these conditions are always, as it 
were, about to be transcended. This result is most 
conspicuous at the highest point of the curve traced 
by the general habit, and corresponding to a stage 
when words, as such, possess more moment than 
they do either before or after. As distinguished 
from desire on the one hand and from actualiza- 
tion (in artificial embodiment) on the other, the 
curse or the blessing is the spoken word. We may 
well suppose that the ascription to words of such 
super-verbal potency as a typical curse involves 
coincides with a period of mental evolution, and of 
linguistic evolution, when man became at last 
completely conscious of the ‘power of speech,’ of 
the faculty which he had so laborious^ acquired. 
Then the word was res, not nomen. The arrival 
at such a point of realization amounto to a crystal- 
lizing out of at least one important category from 


tlje primal fluid of nervous life. It will be noticed 
that, if tonus like ‘concrete’ and ‘material’ are 
empfoyecl, we iruisfc adndt that thes lialf-civillzed 
ana higltly organized ]\Ioor Is more ‘ primitive ’ 
than the lowest sa\uge. 

It^also seems to the writer an unneemsary and 
illegitinuite proceeding to draw a sharp division 
between the magical end the religious blessing or 
curse, or to assign priority t<i tlie former type. A 
savage Australian may curse his fellow mentally 
or verbally, in a form as far removed from magic 
as profane swearing^ among civilized men is from 
religion. Or, again, if he has a god, lie may invoke 
him to execute his spoken wish. On the other 
hand, we find the higher religions frequently adopt- 
ing a magical form ; and we can sometimes trace 
the religious form passing into the magical. The 
distinction, in fact, between magic and religion, 
as the form of man’s relation to his environment, 
seems to be a matter of temperament rather than 
of time. Two types certainly exist for cursing 
and blessing, and they will be fully discussed below; 
here it is premised that we have no right to 
assume the priority of the magical type, or even 
its exclusion, simultaneously, of the religious. 
There are, moreover, many neutral cases. 

2. General character. — A curse or blessing is 
a wish, expressed in words, tiiat evil or good may 
befall a certain person. Tlie wish may be expressed 
by a god or spirit, in which case it is a fiat, and is 
wish, will, and fact in one. It may be expressed 
for the speaker’s own good or ill. It may be, again, 
a mere wish or will ; or an appeal to another (usu- 
ally a supernatural) person to execute it; or accom- 
panied by, or embodied in, a material object. This 
may be an image of the result desired ; a vehicle of 


to^or towards the intended person. 

For the uttered wish without condition, reference, or assimi- 
lative action, we may compare the case vividly described by 
Turner. The Samoan has a system of organized cursing, but at 
times he resorts to the natural method, and curses on his own 
respon£ttbiIity. Discovering a theft from his garden, he shouts 
in a loud voice, ‘May fire blast the ej'^es of the person who has 
stolen my bananas!* The cry ‘rang throughout the adjacent 
plantations, and made the thief tremble. They dreaded such 
uttered imprecations.* i In Luang-Sermate, usual curses are ; 
* Evil shall devour you I Lightning shall strike you I * and so 
on.2 Such is the type of the simple curse or blessing found in 
all races, and surviving belief in magic and in supernatural 
sanctions among the unthinking members of the highest 
civilization. 

When accompanied by a material vehicle or 
embodiment or action, assimilative or assisting 
or symbolic, the adhesions of the wish become 
innumerable, for it links itself to the phenomena 
of every form of tabu, magic, and symbolism. At 
the hack of all these tliere is the primary connexion 
with nenro-muscular discharge. Here the wish may 
be simultaneous with, or subsequent to, the im- 
pulsive action, just as wall may be not prior to, 
but accompanying or following, an action of which 
it is the cerebral echo. 

In Melanesia the act of blessing involves the bestowal of mtma 
by physical contact. A man will give a boy a start in the world 
by placing his hand on the boy’s head, thus imparting to him 
a portion of his own mysterious power.3 jn the Solomon 
Islands, inland people are supposed to have more ‘mana than 
coast people. When they go down to the coast, they consider- 
ately avoid spreading out their fingers, for to point the fingers 
at a man is to shoot him with a ‘ charm.’ Blessing among the 
Masai consisted of spitting upon the recipient.^ Far more 
common is the use of this vehicle for the curse, or as a symbol 
of contempt or insult. 6 So the Masai spat whfie cursing. ‘If 
a man while cursing spits in his enemy’s eyes, blindness is 
supposed to follow.’ 7 The Sakai are believed to be able to do 

^ O. Turner, Samoa, Lond. 1884, p. 184. 

2 J. G. F. Riedel, De sluik- en kroeskmige mssen, Hague, 1886, 
p. 317. 

s E. H. Oodrington, JAXx, [18811 285. 

5 J. Thomson, Through Mami Band, Lond. 1887, p. 165 if. 

6 Eieddi, 259, 295, 406. 

V S. L. and H. Hinde, Bmt of the Mmai, 1901, p. 48. 
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injury by * sendings’ and ‘ pointings. Among the Piort of 
West Africa, a sale of property becomes complete when the 
seller has ‘ blessed’ the article sold. He raises his hands to his 
arm-pits, and throws them out towards the buyer. Then he 
breathes or blows over the article. This ceremony is called 
ku vana jmtln, ‘giving the breath,’ and is equivalent, says 
I>ennefct, to a ‘God bless thee .’ 8 it seems rather to be a per- 
sonal imposition of the speaker’s good-will upon both buyer and 
thing bought, without any supernatural reference. There is 
hero" as yet no symbolism ; the intention is immediate. Ex- 
amines of symbolism might be multiplied indefinitely. The 
shaking^ off of the dust of the feet is a familiar case. In Morocco 
a suppliant at the sly id of a saint will call down misfortune upon 
an enemy by sweeping the floor with his cloak, praying that the 
enemy may be swept likewise.3 It is hardly necessary to point 
out that mere impulsive action, deliberate magic, and symbolism 
shade into each other continually. 

Among the Hebrews, a blessing was imparted by the imposi- 
tion of hands. 4 In blessing a multitude, the hands were up- 
lifted.5 Eefinements are inevitable : thus, in the Greek Church 
the gesture of benediction is made with the right hand, the 
thumb touching the tip of the ring-finger, the other lingers 
being erected. In the Latin use, the thumb, fore, and middle 
fingers are erected, the others being doubled on the palm of the 
hand. In the Rabbinical blessing, the priest places the fingers 
of both hands in pairs— the forefinger with the middle, the 
ring with the little finger, the tips of the thumbs, and the tips 
of the forefingers, respectively touching one another : thus the 
ten fingei*s are in six divisions. 

Other components of the wish, as it becomes a rite, may also 
undergo differentiation. Thus the Talmud holds that the mere 
power of the spoken word is efficacious .6 The priest pronounces 
the blessing in a loud voice. So, in Islam, an important detail 
is the audibleness of the benediction. The Talmud also speaks 
of cursing by an angry look. This needs to be fixed. Such a 
curse has been desenbed as a ‘ mental curse.’ 7 The Fa^ts have 
a remarkable dualisbic personification— * the cursing Thought’ 
of the Law of Mazda; the ‘strong cursing thought of the wise 
man, opposing foes in the shape of a boar, a sharp-toothed 
he-boar, a sharp- jawed boar, that kills at one stroke, pursuing, 
wrathful, with a dripping face, strong and swift to run, and 
rushing all around.’ On the other hand is the personification 
of ‘ the pious and good Blessing.' This Blessing (dfriti) is two- 
fold— by thought and by words. It is notable that the blessing 
by words is the more powerful ; but the curse (upamana) by 
thought is more powerful than that by word 8.8 

The indeterminate character of primitive thought 
makes interchange easy "between thought, idea, 
word,^ and act, and also between mechanical, 
psychical, and verbal force. Thus a curse or bless- 
ing may be regarded now as a spirit, now as a 
thing, now as a word, but in each case it is charged 
with energy. Or, again, it may be regarded as 
travelling along a material or psychical conductor, 
or as embodied in a material object, its energy 
then being potential, ready to become kinetic when 
discharged. It is important to note that these 
early views are held in comparatively late culture, 
especially in religion, and there show every sign 
of being living beliefs, not survivals. 

When we remember the emphasis laid in all but 
the latest culture on words and names, w’e can 
appreciate the confusion, or rather the shifting, 
between the material and the verbal notion of a 
curse or blessing. Thus, in whatever form it is ex- 
pressed, the curse or blessing, like all expressions 
of an idea enforced by strong emotion, has a 
dynamical certainty. Irish folklore has it that a 
curse once uttered must alight on something ; it 
will float in the air seven i^ears, and may descend 
any moment on the party it was aimed at ; if his 
guardian angel but forsake him, it takes forthwith 
the shape of some misfortune, sickness, or tempta- 
tion, and strikes his devoted head.® 

‘Curses' in old Teutonic proverbs ‘operate 
quickly' ; they are ‘not to be turned aside. ' What 
Grimm describes as the ‘ savage heartiness ' of the 
curses which he records is the emotional force 
which has so much to do with making an impression, 

1 Skeat and Blagden, Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula, 
Lend. 1906, ii. 199. 

2 R. E. Dennett, At the Back of the Black Man^s Mind, Lond. 
1906, p. 48. 

3 Westermarck, or the Transference of Conditional 

Curses in Moroccof Anthropological Essays presented to B. B. 
Tylor, Oxford, 1907, p. 871. 

^ Gn 4837, Mt 1913. 6 Lv 922 2450. 

® Ber. 19a, 56a. 7 0 , Levias, in JJB, SJO, ‘Oursina:.’ 

8 SBE xxiii. (‘ Zend-Avesta,’ ii.) 12, 153. 

9 Wood-Martin, Elder Faiths of Ireland, Lond. 1902, ii. 57 1 

10 Grimm, Tout, Myth. (Eng. ed., Lond. 1888) iv. 1690. 


vvhether in the direction of ‘suggestion' to the 
victim or, generally, of the ascription of ‘ power ' 
to the word or act. Emotional force as a factor in 
the making both of magic and of religion deserves 
recognition. It is well iiiiistrated by blessings and 
cursings in their growth; when tlieir forms are 
fixed, naturally the form is everything, and a curse 
uttered casually and without Jieat may still be 
efficacious. To tlie priestly blessing in tiie synagogue 
magical powers were ascribed, and the OT states 
that the word once pronounced is irrevocable.^ 
The Talmud warns against looking at the priest 
while he is pronouncing the blessing, for ‘the 
glory of God is on Mm-' It is a natural process of 
suggestion working through strength of emotion, 
fear of iH-will and enmity, and reinforced by a 
complex of aasociated ideas relating to the essence 
of words and the energy of souls, that gives to the 
curse or blessing its independent ‘power.' As it 
is put by Westermarck, this 

‘purely magical power, independent of any superhuman will 
. . . is rooted in the close association between the wish, more 
particularly the spoken wish, and the idea of its fulfilment. 
The wish Is looked upon in the light of energy which may be 
transferred— by material contact, or by the eye, or by means of 
speech— to the person concerned, and then becomes a fact. 
This process, however, is not taken <][uite as a matter of course ; 
there is always some mystery about it.’ 2 

Just as sin ‘ is looked upon as a substance charged 
with injurious energy,' so the curse is ‘a baneful 
substance,’ ® like the materially conceived badi of 
the Malays, and the l-bas of the Moors. Good and 
evil in all but the higher stages of thought are 
constantly ‘ embodied,' either by analogy, personi- 
fication, or the much more normal and prevalent 
mode of mere mental objectification. ^ To illustrate 
this last we may compare tlie precisely identical 
method, used in science, of conceiving of a force 
as a ^aphic straight line. 

This conception is characteristic of the curse 
and blessing in their social and religious history. 

Arabs when being cursed will lie on the ground that the curse 
may fly over them.4 Among the Nandi, ‘ if a son refuses to obey 
his father in any serious matter, the father solemnly strilces the 
son with his fur mantle. This is equivalent to a most serious 
curse, and is supposed to be fatal to the son unless he obtains 
forgiveness, which he can only do by sacrificing a goat before 
his father.* 6 Berbers strip before taking an oath, to prevent 
it from clinging to their clothes.s Plato speaks of being ‘ tainted 
by a curse.’ 7 Arabs fear ‘ the magical nature ’ of an oath.8 The 
‘water of jealousy’ was believed by the Hebrews, as causing a 
curse, to go into the bowels, to make the belly to swell, and the 
thigh to rot.® The Kachinzes ‘ bless ’ their huts by sprinkling 
them with milk.io The Nubians, before eating the tongue of an 
animal, cut off the tip, believing that ‘here is the scat of all 
curses and evil wishes.’ 3^3 Among the islanders of Leti, Moa, 
and Lakor, a man who has quarrelled with a woman is afraid 
to go to war lest her curses may bring death.32 

Hence the recipient of a curse is anxious to neutralize or 
divert it. In the last case cited the man is at pains to secure 
forgiveness by making presents to the woman. In Melanesia 
the curse ia an engine of authority. A chief will curse a man 
by way of a legal ‘ injimction ’ ; the matter is put right by the 
method of iote, the offering of a gift. On receiving this, the 
chief sacrifices to the spirit, Zio’a, on whose power his curse 
rested, 13 In Samoa there is the same system, particularly for 
the enforcement of the rights of property. In a case of theft, 
the injured party gives the priest a fee of mats. The priest 
curses the thief ; the latter, to avoid the otherwise inevitable 
result of sickness or death, deposits at the door of the priest an 
equivalent for the stolen property. Then the priest prays over 
‘the death bowl* that the curse may be ‘ reversed.’ 14 xhe 
Maoris employed an elaborate ritual for cursing and its reversal. 
The latter was whakahokitu ; ilootohunga employed to counteract 
the curse chanted a karahia containing such words as these : 

‘ Great curse, long curse, 

Great curse, binding curse, 

Come hither, sacred spell 1 
Cause the cursor to lie low 
In gloomy night ! ’15 


1 Gn 2735 . 2 Westermarck, MI, 1906, i. 563. s Ih. i. 65, 67. 

4 1. Goldziher, Arab. PhiUl,, Leyden, 1896, i. 29. 

5 Johnston, Uganda Protectorate, Lond. 1902, ii. 879. 

8 Westermarck, MI, i. 69. 7 Laws, ix. 881. 

8 J. L. Burckhardt, Bedouins and Wahdbys, Lond. 1830, p. 73. 
®,Nu 5iiff‘ 10 J. G. Georgi, Rimia, ed. 1780-3, iii. 275. 

11 G, Schweinfurth, The Heart of Africa, Lond, 1873, ii. 326 f. 

12 Riedel, 387. 

13 Godrington,!rAe Melanesians,OxtlS91,-p.2,16. 14 Turner, 30. 
15 E. Shortland, Macni Religion, Lond, 1882, p. 35, 
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tChe Todas Hmve a curious ceremony for anticipating mischief 
to the Mcred cattle. The point of the rite is that the assistant 
in the dairy, the kaihmfkht Is cursed and then the curse is at 
once removed. The dairy-priest, the palol^ pours milk and 
clarified butter into the outstreUfiied hands of the kaltmukhf 
who rubs it over his head and whole body. The palol chants a 
curse : ‘ fbe juay he ; ti<^er catch him ; snake bite him ; steep 
hill fall down on him ; river fall on him ; wild boar bite him P 
etc. Kivers infers ‘ that the kaltmokh is being made responsible 
for any offence which may have been committed a^mst the 
dairies- . . . The kaltfmkh having been cursed, ana so made 
responsible, the curse is then removed in order to avoid the 
evil consequences which would befall the boy if this were not 
done.’^L Toda sorcerers impose diseases by cursing-spells, 
and remove them with some such formula as, ‘ May this be well ; 
disease leaver- Thus a blessing may neutralize a curse, 
aiicah’s mother cursed her son for his theft ; when he confessed, 
she rendered the curse ineffective by a blessing.® 

Blessings and curses are capable both of descent 
and of ascent, genealogically. Thus, we find it 
stated in Sir 23^^ that * the scourge shall not depart 
from Iris bouse ’ ; and in Pr 20^ *&, Just man that 
walketh in his integrity, blessed are his children 
after him.’ 

The Basutos apjiear to have the belief in the descent of the 
curse ; C’asalis compares it with the case of Noah and Ham.^ 
The Greek conception of the Erinyes laid stress on this ; a curse 
might work down to the grandchildren, and even utterly 
extirpate a race.® Among the Maoris, ‘ to Did you go and cook 
your father would be a great curse, but to tell a person to go 
and cook his great-grandfather would be far worse, because it 
included every individual who has sprung from him.'® 

The energy of a curse may spread. As Irish 
folklore puts it, it ‘must alight on something.’ 
Plato speaks of it tainting everything with Avhich 
it comes in contact. 

The Bedawin wdll not take an oath within or near the camp, 
‘because the magical nature of the oath might prove pernicious 
to the general body of Arabs, were it to take place in their 
vicinity- ^ The Moors hold that it is ‘ bad even to be present 
when an oath is taken.'® 

A remarkable detail is very commonly found, 
namely, that a curse may return to the man who 
uttered it, ‘ Curses, like chickens, come home to 
roost’; ‘they turn home as birds to their nest.’^ 
The Karens nave a story to the following effect : 

‘ There was a man who had ten children, and he cursed one 
of his brethren, who had done him no injury ; but the curse 
did the man no harm, and he did not die. Then the curse 
returned to the man who sent it, and all his ten children died.' io 
Here there is a moral valuation, but the earlier 
non-moral conception of the intrinsic energy of the 
curse constitutes the point of the story. With it 
may be compared the Koman notion that certain 
imprecations were so awful that even the ntterer 
suffered as well as his victim.^ 

As with the force of tabu and similar concep- 
tions, physical contact is the most efficacious 
means of ‘transmission.’ If we regard tlie curse 
or blessing as being the mental idea of a desired 
material result, then, like all ideas in an impul- 
sive brain, it produces motor energy in the form 
both of words and of action. Thus, besides the 
uttered form, ^ve have, by association, paths of 
realization by means of sympathetic or symbolic 
action. Examples have been cited of such * assist- 
ing’ of the wish, by gestures, direct or indirect. 
We have also, by association, the more highly 
differentiated method of sympathetic or symbolic 
creation. A material model or symbol or the 
result is desiderated as a pre-embodiment of it ; 
later this becomes a cause and a guarantee of the 
result. The simplest form of this method is the 
use of the ‘wax image.’ In this, model and 
symbol shade into one another. The image repre- 
sents the recipient, and the utterer of the wish 
either utters it over the image, or works upon the 
image the material result wished for. 

1 Rivers, The Todas^ 1906, p. 188 ff, 
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far, we have cases in wliicli the curse or 
blessing preserves its mental or vtfrbal character, 
‘raentar bejog taken to include artistic material- 
ization,^ as in sympathetic magic. For the curse 
or^ blessing, as such, is dlsfcinguisheti from physical 
injury or physical benefit precisely l>ecaiise it 
stops short of _ physical action by the subject upon 
the object. But the two were bound to be com- 
bined ; the mixed type of curse and blessing is as 
common^ as the pure, and in certain stages of 
culture is considered to be the more efficacious. 
The besto-wal of a blessing is more efficacious when 
the man who confers it touches the man who 
receive.s it When dealing with ‘vehicles’ and 
■‘media’ of curses and blessings, we are not en- 
titled to suppose that even in their highest develop- 
ment the mind is conscious of a process of ‘ con- 
duction.’ To us it appears obvious that, when a 
suppliant holds one end of a string to the other 
end of which is attached his protector, each should 
regard the string as a bridge or a wire for trans- 
mission. But it would be more logical to credit 
them with a correct, than an incorrect, application 
of a physical law, and to argue that they consider 
will to be conducted by any part of the ether 
rather than by the wire. It seems more consistent 
with the evidence to regard these ‘ conductors ’ as 
being merely the nearest thing to physical con- 
tact. The sense of touch is bound up with all 
direct physical action upon an object, well-doing 
and ill-doing, and colours all ideas of it. Similarly, 
when we read of curses acting at a distance — In 
the case of the Australian sorcerer at a hundred 
miles — we are not entitled to credit the belief with 
a reasoned or even unconscious substratum of a 
quasi-scientific theory of the velocity and displace- 
ment of an imprecatory particle. It is quite 
possible that in the case of ‘ conductors ’ of various 
magical ‘forces,’ such as food and drink, we have 
to deal as much with the associationai idea of 
property as with that of kinship, or of contagion. 
With this proviso, such metaphors may be em- 
ployed. Westermarck writes : 

‘ The eflBcacy of a wish or a curse depends not only upon ttie 
potency which it possesses from the begemming*, owing to certain 
qualities in the person from whom it orijginafe, hut also on the 
vehicle by which it is conducted— just as the strength of an 
electric shock depends both on the original intensity of the 
current and on the condition of the conductor. As particularly 
efficient conductors are regarded blood, bodily contact, food, 
and drink.’ 1 

As early types of the ideas, referred to above, 
which are connected with that of the fulfilment of 
a wish, w’e may cite the following : 

A Maori would say to a stone: ‘If this were your (his 
enemy’s) brain, how very sw^eet would be my eating of it. Or 
he might call any object by the name of his enemy, and then 
proceed to strilce or insult it. This process was a ‘ curse,’ tapa 
tapa, or tuku tuku.^ Here is the material for the development 
of the image-method and the symbol-method. In the Tof?ia 
curse the recipient apparently has it rubbed into his body 
milk and butter. It is quite legitimate to regard this as, £ case 
where the sound and the breath ‘ touch’ the food, and beiice the 
recipient. The Moor transmits his ‘conditlftYial ’Srse' to the 
man .annealed to for protectiOT^by 'grasping him with his hands, 
or by touching mmw'lVn his turban or a fold of his dress, even by 
grasping his child or his horse. ‘ In short, he establishes some 
kind of contact with the other person.’ ® Psychologically it is a 
case of prolepsis rather than the conduction of a curse whose 
fulfilment is only conringent. Similarly the Moorish suppliant 
may slay an animal at the door of the man. If the latter steps 
over the blood, or merely sees it, he incurs a conditional curse. 
Such a curse may be involved in the food eaten at a meal to 
seal a compact. The phrase runs that ‘the food will repay’ 
him who breaks it. The eaten food ‘embodies a conditional 
curse.' 4 Conversely, for, as Westermarck pute it, ‘the magic 
wire may conduct imprecations in either direction,* if a Moor 
^ves food or drink to another, ‘ it is considered dangerous, not 
only for the recipient to receive it without saying “In the name 
of God,” but also for the giver to give it without uttering the 
same formula by way of precaution.' ® In the case of a stranger 
receiving milk, it is held that, should he misbehave, * the drink 
would cause his knees to swell.' s 
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On similar principles a curse may be applied to 
something that has belonged to the recipient, or 
to sometViing that may come in his way. 

The aborigines of Victoria ‘believe that if an enemy gets 
possession of anything that has belonged to them, even such 
things as bones" of animals which they have eaten, broken 
weapons, feathers, portions of dress, pieces of skin, or refuse of 
any kind, he can employ it as a charm to produce illness in 
the person to whom it belonged. They are, therefore, very 
careful to bum up all rubbish or uncleanness before leaving a 
camping-place. Should anything belonging to an unfriendly 
tribe be found at any time, it is given to the chief, who pre- 
serves it as a means of injuring the enemy. This mivdon is lent 
to any one of the tribe who wishes to vent his spite against any- 
one belonging to the unfriendly tribe. When used as a charm, 
the mitdoii is rubbed over with emu fat, mixed with red clay, 
and tied to the point of a spear-thrower, which is stuck upright 
in the ground before the camp-fire. The company sit round 
watching it, but at such a distance that their shadows cannot 
fall on it. Tliey keep chanting imprecations on the enemy till 
the spear-thrower turns round and falls in his direction.' ^ 

This example contains in solution a good many 
of the principles connected with cursing. There 
is also the buried ciii'se. 

In Tenimber one can make a man ill by burying in his path 
such objects as sharp stones or thorns, uttering a curse 
daring the burial. These articles are extracted later from the 
victim’s body by the surgeon.2 In the neighbouring islands of 
Leti, Moa, and Lakor, the buried articles are pieces of sirih from 
the victim's own box, or a scrap of his hair. The cursing 
accompanies the burial, but there is no need to place the 
‘ embodied curse ' in the man’s path. Burial is enough, for here 
the object buried is a part of the man.s 

Thus we come back to the symbolized result. 
Again, in connexion with tabu upon property, 
Codrington observes that in Melanesia 
* a tarr^ approaches to a curse, when it is a prohibition resting 
on the invocation of an unseen power,' that, namely, of the 
tindaloA In Ceram a trespasser incurs the sickness wished or 
determined by the owner who embodied it in a tabu-mark.» In 
Samoa the ‘silent hieroglyphic taboo,' or tapui^ contains a 
curse ; thus, the white shark tabu, a coco-palm leaf cut to 
represent a shark, contains the wish, ‘ May the thief be eaten by 
a white shark!'® 

Even before the ethical stage of the curse or 
blessing is reached, their force varies, chiefly 
^cording to the character of the wisher. There 
is, of course, to begin with, the mere * power of the 
word * or of the wish ; an<l the curse of any one, 
‘however ignorant’ he may be, is not to be dis- 
regarded.^ But, as a rule, superiority of personal 
power or position increases the power of the bless- 
ing or the curse. 

Among the Tongaris the curses of a superior possessed great 
efficacy ; ‘if the party who curses is considerably lower in rank 
than the party cursed,’ the curse Jiad no efiect.® ‘ Without any 
dispute the less is blessed of the better.’ The principle of the 
whakahokitu ceriuuony of the Maoris is that a curse will yield 
to the mana of a man who can summon a more powerful atua 
tiian that of the original curser.i® 

The importance and influence of parents, especi- 
ally of the father, have an enormous eftect. 

The Nandi regard a father’s curse as being ‘most serious.* 

■‘' Among the Mpongwe * there is nothing which a young person 
'lito much deprecates as the curse of an aged person, and 
^ specially that of a revered father.' ri The Moorish proverb has 
®®$hat ‘if the saints curse you the parents will cure you, but 

!^he parents curse you the saints will not cure you/ 1® The 
belief in the inevitable eflicacy of a father’s blessing or 
remarkable. The blessing was regarded as an in- 
honour thy father, that 
valuable fmm him. For the blessinsr of 

a blessing may come up 

the father establisheth the houses of curse oT’ 

the mother rooteth out the foundations/ From this passage 
it has been suggested that ‘the reward which in the Fifth 
Commandment is held out to respectful children was originally 
a result of parental blessings.' The Scots proverb is similar : 

‘A faither’s blessin’ bigs the toun ; 

A mither’s curse can ding it doun.' J® 

In Greece such beliefs were no less strong. Plato puts it that 
‘ the curses of parents are, as they ought to be, mighty against 
their children, as no others are.' And he instances the cursing 
of their sons by Oildipus, Amyntor, and Theseus. The man 
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who assaulted his parent was polluted by a curse.i According 
to the Koreans, ‘ curses and disgrace in this life and the hottest 
hell in the world hereafter are the penalties of the disobedient 

or neglectful child.* 2 

The last two cases show the automatic production 
of a curse by the sin itself — a notion distinctly 
tending towards the ethical development of these 
relations. 

The Barea and Kundma believe that the blessing of the old 
people is necessary for the success of any undertaking, and that 
their curse is inevitably efficacious.3 Even elder brothers and 
sisters among the Greeks had the preponderance in this respect 
over the younger ; ‘ the Erinyes always follow the elder-born.’ 4 
The curse or blessing of the dying is particularly 
strong.® 

The Ova-Herero chief, when about to die, ‘gives them his 
benediction,’ a wish for ‘an abundance of the good thiugs of 
this world.'® Similarly among the Hebrews and the Arabs.7 
Among the Bogos the blessing of a father or a master is 
essential before taking up an employment or relinquishing it, 
engaging in a business, or contracting a marriage.® Tlie Moors 
say that * the curse of a husband is as potent as that of a 
father.'® Westermarck points out that ‘where the father was 
invested with sacerdotal functions —-as w'as the case among the 
ancient nations of oulture—hxs blessings and curses would for 
that reason also be efficacious in an exceptional degree.’ i® 
Obviously the wishes of one wlxo is professionally 
in touch with the magical or the supernatural are 
more efficacious than those of ordinary men. 

‘The anathema of a priest,' say the Maoris, is * a thunderbolt 
that an enemy cannot escape/ n A Brahman * may punish his 
foes by his own power alone,' viz. by his words.i® a Rajput 
rfi-ja, being cursed by Br&hmans, was ‘under a ban of excom- 
munication ’ even among his friends.^® There is a story that the 
curse of a Brahman girl brought a series of disasters on a raja 
and Ms kindred/4 According to the Talmud, the curse of a 
scholar never fails.!® The Qallas dread the dying curse of a 
priest or wizard. i® In Muliammadan countries the curses of 
saints or sharTfs are particularly feared.!7 

The belief in the power of curses and blessings 
has a striking and widely extended application in 
the relations of the well-to-do with the poor and 
needy, and of the host with the guest. In the former 
case the idea that the blessing of those who have 
nothing else to give, or the curse of those who 
have no other remedy, is therefore efficacious, may 
have some connexion with the belief and practice. 
In the latter case may perhaps be seen a naturally 
regardful attitude towards the unknowm and there- 
fore mysterious. 

‘He that giveth unto the poor shall not lack; but he that 
hideth his eyes shall have many a curse.’ i® ‘Turn not away 
thine eyes from one that asketh of thee, and give none occasion 
to a man to curse thee ; for if he curse thee in the bitterness 
of his soul, he that made him will hear his supplication.'!® The 
Greek beggar had his Erinys.20 The Damaras ‘ would not think 
of eating in the presence of any of their tribe without sharing 
their meal with all comers, for fear of being visited by a curse 
from their Omu-kuru (or deity) and becoming impoverished.'®! 
In Morocco, itinemnt scribes go from house to house, ‘re- 
ceiving presents and invoking blessings ’ upon the donors. For 
the latter it is ‘ a profitable bargain, since they would be tenfold 
repaid for their gifts through the blessings of the scribes.' A 
Moor starting on a journey gives a coin to a beggar at the gate 
‘so as to receive his ble8sings.*22 The NayMis of Malabar invoke, 
in their prayers, blessings upon the higher castes who give 
them alms. 2a Among the Ova-Herero ‘ no curse is regarded as 
heavier than that which one who has been inhospitably treated 
would hurl at those who have driven him from the hearth. '24 
An offended guest ‘ might burn the house with the flames of 
his anger.’ 2® Guests and suppliants had their Erinyes.26 To 

^ A Ild^^y ix- S81. 2 Griffis, Corea, 1882, p. 236. 

3 Munzu^^b Studien, Schaffhausen, 1864, p. 476. 
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12 Manu, xL 32f. 

Chevers, Medical Jurisprudence for India, Calcutta, 1870, 
p. 659. 

14 Orooke, PR, 1896, i. 193. 1® Makkoth, 11a. 
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tbc cMa of hospltalifey Wosierriiarck applies the priadple of 
the ‘coiwlltloiial curse/ 1 which will be discussed below. 

Parallel with the case of the poor and needy is 
tliat of the servant and the wife. 

In West Africa ‘the authority which a master exercises over . 
a slave is very jumdi raodilied by his constitutioiial dread of 
witchcraft.’ 8 ‘Slander not a servant unto his master, lest he 
curdo thee.’y ‘Thou shall not command [thy man-servant or 
thy maid-servimt] with bitterness of spirit; lest they groan 
against thee, and wrath he upon thee from God.’^ * In Morocco 
St is consitlcred even a greater calamity to be cursed by a 
Shereefa, or female descendant of the Prophet, than to be 
cursed by a Shereef/s ‘The houses,* says Manu, ‘on which 
female relations, not being duly honoured, pronounce a curse, 
perish completely, as if destroyed by magic/ 6 

3 . Special applications. — ^The cirenmstances in 
■which blessings or curses are uttered, and - the 
persons upon whom they are directed, are obvi- 
ously both numerous and varied. few special 
cases may be cited, which have a bearing upon the 
nature of the uttered wish. Children, in particular, 
are the recipients of the blessings of parents.^ ; 

The blessing of Ephraim and Manasseh by Jacob became : 
among the Jews the regular formula by which parents blessed 
their children. Among the Malagasy, at a circumcision, the 
guests present honey and water to the children, and pronounce 
blessings upon them, such as ‘May they prosper! *8 Among ! 
the Maoris, when a child was a month old, the ceremony of | 
iua was celebrated, in which the tohungu pronounced a karakki \ 
of blessing : * Breathe quick, thy lung,* etc.® Jewish teachers I 
to-day bless their pupils. In Fiji all prayer was concluded with j 
malignant requests against the enemy ; * Let us live, and let our i 
enemies perish 1 * 1 ® i 

Tlie curse is particularly the w^eapon of the 
wronged and oppressed against their more poAver- 
ful enemies, and of zealots against their bigoted 
opponents. In the Bible it is "especially forbidden 
to curse God, parents, authorities, and the helpless 
deaf.^^ To bless God is to praise Him. Yet Orientals 
have a tendency to curse God, even on the slightest 
provocation in daily life.^^ Blessing the king is 
implied or explicit in ceremonies or coronation, 
and on solemn occasions. 

The gods of Egypt bestowed a blessing on the Pharaoh, when 
they presented him with the symbol of life.i3 The ahki^eka of 
the raja included a blessing, embodied in the consecrated water : 
*0 w’ater, thou art naturally a giver of kingdoms, grant a 
kingdom to my Yajamana* ; ‘ O honeyed and divine ones, mix 
with each other for the strength and vigour of our Yajamftna/ 
The ceremonies of anointing and the like often involve a bless- 
ing.15 In the la^fe example, the vehicle is personified. A Jewish 
author records a Roman custom of gagging prisoners, when 
condemned to death, to prevent them from cursing the king,!® 
The connexion of food with the practice is 
remarkable. The blessing of food came in later 
Judaism to be a giving of thanks, and the idea 
was that food received gratefully acts as a bless- 
ing. The of Islam has a similar prin- 

ciple behind its use in this connexion. At an 
earlier stage, no doubt, the blessing, if used, was 
either positive or negative, removing injurious 
properties, but in either case simply magicjil.*® 

In the Banks Islands an * invocation of the dead,’ the tataro, 
is celebrated. Food is thrown for the souls of the dead with 
such words as these : ‘ They who have charmed your food, have 
clubbed you . , , drag them away to hell, let them be dead.’ 
In connexion with this is a practice of cursing a man’s ‘ eating ’ ; 
if an accident befalls the recipient of such a curse, the utterer 
says : ‘ My curse in eating has worked upon him, he is dead.* 3® 
Among the Maoris, what was almost a sense of modesty and a 
principle of honour grew up about the ideas of food and its 
preparation. A typical formula for the counter-curse is; 

‘ Let the head of the curser 
Be baked in the oven, 

Served up for food for me, 

Bead, and gone to Night ! ’ 2 ® 
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To curse, kamaf was in effect to apply to another mim any 
word which ‘had reference to food/ It Is recorded that a 
young man, seeing a cinef In a copious perspiration, remarked 
that ‘the vapour rose from his head like steam from an oven/ 
and that this remark caused a tribal war.^ The regular term 
for food, kai, was discontinued at Rotorua, because it happened 
to be the name of a chief. To use the fe-'Wii kai would fn that 
case have been equivalent to a serious curse agaiubt the cMef,2 

Down to a late period in the liistory of C-bristi- 
anity, marriage whb a personal ‘arrangement*; tbe 
Church only stepped in to pronounce its blessing 
ujjon the union. The HebreAvs had a benediction 
both for betrothal and for marriage.® The oM 
Konian marriage by confarreatio included ' a Mm- 
dictiOf , formuise for Avhich are extant. When 
St. Ambrose says that ‘marriage is sanctified by 
the benediction/ he refers to one case only of a 
general practice, lasting through the Middle Ages, 
of conefuding all private arrangements Avith a 
blessing. Thus all sales of goods and property 
were blessed. 

The application of the curse as a protection 
of property and as a method of punishing theft 
has been incidentally noted. The early Arabs 
cursed tlie thief in order to recover the stolen 
goods.^ The method is conspicuous in Samoa, 
Tabu is ‘ a prohibition with a curse expressed 
or implied.*® The embodiment of the Avish in 
leaf or Avooden images is termed in Polynesia 
rahui or raui, but we cannot ahvays infer even 
the implied Avish in prohibitory tahii.^ Allied 
principles inevitably shade into each other. The 
ancient Babylonian landmarks appear to have 
been inscribed with curses, such as: ‘Upon this 
man may the great gods Ann, B61, Ea, and Nusku 
look wrathfully, uproot his foundation, and de- 
stroy his ofispring.’'^ The same practice Avas 
followed by the Greeks.® Deuteronomy refers to 
the Semitic practice : ‘ Cursed be he thatremoveth 
his neighbour’s landmark.* ® Taken over by Chris- 
tianity, the practice survived, for example, in the 
ISngiish custom of ‘beating the bounds,^ in Avhich 
the priest invoked curses ^ on him who trans- 
gressed, and blessings on him who regarded the 
landmarks,^® 

Some details may be put together which illus- 
trate adhesions and developments. In Melanesia 
cursing by way of asseveration is common : a man 
will deny an accusation ‘by’ his forbidden food, 
or ‘ by ’ a tindalo?^ The self-invoked curse, v/hicli 
we shall discuss below, passes in civilization into 
a conditional blessing, as in the English oath, 
‘So help me, God.’ In practical ethics ‘profane 
swearing* is originally sinful, because of the 
iiTesponsible and unoificial use of the Divine 
name ; later its sinfulness is limited to the spirit 
of resentment Avith Avhich it is charged. In 
Melanesia, the practice of mvnag, or ‘ sending 
oh/ is instructive for comparison with that found 
in civilization. A man will say, Avith a gesture 
towards a tree, vatoo aru I — whieix is equivalent to 
telling Ms enemy to be hanged thereon.^® 

The limits of the blessing are well preserved 
in the Catholic distinctions betAveen panis Mm- 
dictus and panis consecratus, and between Mm- 
diefio mcativa and Mnedictio mnstitutiva. The 
earlier principle, as we have seen, was to connect 
: blessing and consecration, cursing and execration, 
j It is in accordance with the extension of this 
I principle that the curse is embodied in the ‘ac- 
[ cursed thing,’ and that the transgressor of the 
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prohibition becomes the ‘accursed thing’ ! 
or the curse. This was the case with Achan, and 
with enemies ‘devoted’ to destruction.^ On the 
same principle a blessed man is a ‘ blessing.’ ^ 

In the OT ‘ accursed ’ ( AV), lierem, should he * de- 
voted’ (RV)— devoted to God, not accursed from 
God.® Similarly with the Greek translation 
Such a thing is withdrawn from common use, either 
as ‘vowed’ to God, or as put under a ban, in which 
case it has a species of ‘holiness.’^ As a rule, a 
thing devoted to destruction is under a curse. In 
Canon Law the development of anathema into 
excommunication is complete. 

Here we arrive at the cursings and blessings of 
the community. In early culture a headman or 
body of ‘ old men ’ may represent the community 
in this function. 

The State otScials of Athens prayed for ‘ the health and safety 
of the people.* Greek State-liturg-ies included a * cominmation 
service/ in which curses w’ere invoked upon oUender^.^ Medi- 
aeval and modern Christianity combine a service of commination 
with the Lenten penance. This has historical connexion with 
tiie early Hebrew rite, celebrated on Ebal and Gerizim. Six 
tribes stood on Mount Ebal to curse those who disobeyed the 
Law, and six stood on Mount Gerizim to pronounce the corre- 
sponding blessings upon those who kept it. The priests and 
Levites stood in the valley between, and on turning their faces 
to Gerizim pronounced a blessing, and on turning them to Ebal 
pronounced a curse.ti The Talmudic idea that a curse has 
especial efficacy when pronounced three hours after sunrise is 
noteworthy in connexion with such formulated conditions as 
‘ in the sight of God and of this congregatioii.' 7 

Througlioufc tlieir history, private cursing and 
blessing preponderate over public, and unofficial 
over official. As the moralized stage in religion 
supersedes the magical, the ‘mere power of the 
word’ is confined to private practice, and perhaps 
becomes more sinister with secrecy. The enorm ous 
collections of private dirce and imprecationes which 
have survived from Greek and Roman times, chiclly 
in the form of leaden tablets or symbolic nails, 
inscribed with curses coii.signing an enemy to the 
infernal powers, testify to tlie hold retained by 
the primitive theory of the curse, Just as the pre- 
valence of profane swearing in modern civilization 
shows the convenience of the mere form, emptied 
of all content except vague resentment, for the 
satisfaction of a particuTar emotion. The hold 
exerted by the simple mystery of magic upon the 
popular imagination is echoed in literature, and the 
motive of the efficacious curse is still employed in 
narrative fiction. 

Nothing perhajis more strikingly illustrates the 
extent of iJivine resentment than the cursing of 
the ground for the sins of man (Gn or the 
extent of human resentment than the action of a 
curse beyond the grave. 

The Maoris took precautions to prevent enemies from getting 
possession of their dead relatives* bones, lest they should ‘ dread- 
luliy desecrate and ill-use them, with many bitter jeers and 
curses.’ 8 The Banks Islanders watch the grave ‘ lest some man 
wronged by him Ithe dead man] should come at night and beat 
with a stone upon the grave, cursing him.* Also, ‘ when a great 
man died, his friends would not make it known, lest those whom 
he had oi^pressed should come and spit at him after his death, 
or ffovgov him, stand bickering at him with crooked fingers and 
drawing in the lips, by way of curse.* 9 The Greek Erinyes com- 
lete in the world beyond the grave the punishment which they 
egan on earth.^o The Arabs of Southern Morocco ♦maintain 
that there are three classes of persons who are infallibly doomed 
to hell, namely, those who have been cursed by their parents, 
those who have been guilty of unlawful homicide, and those who 
have burned corn. They say that every grain curses him who 
burns ih’^^ 

Tiie connexion between curses and the belief in 
punishments after death has been drawn out by 
Westermarck.^® 
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In what may be called the lighter side of cursing, 
there is a curious set of customs connected with 
ideas of luck, and perhaps based on the notion that 
material injury may be discounted or diverted by a 
verbal or make-believe injury ; i^ other eases, on 
a notion that the spirits may be stimulated by 
scolding and abuse ; in others, again, it is perhaps 
evil ana obstructive spirits that are being driven 
away, 

Thus the Greek farmer, when sowing cummin, would curse and 
swear all the time, else the crop would not prosper.i Esfchonian 
fishermen believe that good luck will attend their fishing if 
beforehand they are cursed. A fisherman will accordingly play 
some practical Joke on a friend in order to receive his resent- 
ment m words. The more he storms and curses, the better the 
otlier fe pleased ; every curse brings at least three fish into his 
net.8 To obviate punishment for ritual sin, or to * procure abso- 
; lution,* aBehari man will throw stones into a neighbour’s house. 
The result is the reception of abuse, or even of i>ersonal 
violenoe.3 

4. Conditional cursing and blessing.—Wiiat 
Westermarck terms the ‘ conditional curse,’ which 
he was the lirst student to remark, is an import- 
ant development of tiie x>riDciple of cursing and 
blessing, and has had considerable influence in the 
making of morality, especially in the sphere of 
good faith, honesty, and trnthmlness. Put in its 
lowest terms, the energy of a conditional curse is 
the supernatural energy of an ordinary curse or of 
its em oodiment, in a latent state. This is dis- 
charged by the act, if or when it takes place, 
against which the curse is directed. The princiffle 
applies also to blessings, but this application is less 
frequent.'* 

* The term ^'dr,* Westermarck writes, * is applied by the Moors 
to a compulsory relation of a peculiar kind in which one person 
stands to another. Tlie common expression, Ana fdr alldh u 
‘drak, **I am in God’s and your 'dr/* implies that a man is 
bound to help me, or, generally, to grant my request, w'hatever 
it may be, as also that if he does not do so ids own welfare is at 
stake. The phrase “ In God’s ‘dr ’’ only serves to give solemnity 
to the appeal: **I am under the protection of God, and for his 
sake you are obliged to help me.” But the word l-'dr is also 
i^ed tk) denote the act by means of which a person places himself 
in the said relationship to another, Edd I- dr *dlik, “This is 
'dr on you,” is the phrase in common use when an act of this 
kind is performed. If the person so appealed to is unwilling to 
grant tbe request, he answers, Hdd l-'dr yifyiHz file, ‘ May this 
w recoil upon you.” The constraining character of I- dr is due 
to the fact that it implies the transference of a conditional 
curse:— 'If you do not do what I wish you to do, then may you 
die, or may your children die, or may some other evil happen to 
you. That l-'dr implicitly contains a conditional curse is ex- 
pressly stated by the people themselves, although in some cases 
tills notion may be somewhat vague, or possibly have almost 
faded away.’ ^ 

The various acts which establish V dr all serve as 
‘outward conductors of conditional curses.’ ^Ar 
may he made by taking the son and giving him to 
the father, saying, ‘ This is 'dr for you.’ Another 
method is to present food. If the man accepts, he 
is bound to do what is asked of him. Refugees 
enter a tent or merely grasp the tent-pole, saying, 
‘I am in God’s and your 'dr.’® An injured 
husband may put 'dr upon the governor, to get 
redress, hy going to him with a piece of his tent- 
1 cloth over his head ; or he may leave seven tufts 
of hair on his head, and appeal to another tribe. 
‘ The conditional curse is obviously supposed to be 
seated in’ the tent-cloth or tufts of hair, and 
‘from there to be transferred to the person’ in- 
voked. ' J’r may be made by piling stones. Two 
I men making an appointment, and one failing to 
! appear, the other makes a cairn at the spot, and 
■ takes the breaker of faith to it. The latter is 
then obliged to ‘ give him a nice entertainment.’ 
Similarly, with ordinary curses the cairn may be 
used. If a muleteer buys a new mule, his com- 
rades ask him to treat them. If he refuses, they 
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make a cairii, asking God to Bend misfortune on 
the mule. By way 'of revenge npoii a niggardly 
mail, seriltes ma,k«j n eairn, and eaeli takes a stone 
therefrom, and, as lie throws it away, says-; *■ As; 
we dispersed this heap of stones, so may God 
disperse for him tiiafc whieh makes him hapi>yd 
The saerihee of an animal on the threshold is the 
most powerful method of making* dr. To seethe 
blood is sufficient. Over such an animal the bis- 
milldh, ‘ In the name of God,’ is not pronounced ; 
and it cannot be eaten by the sacrificer or the 
person invoked, but only by the iioor.^ The 
practice 

“ is resorted to for a variety of purposes : to obtain pardon from 
tile government ; or to induce the relatives of a person who has 
been killed to abstain from takinj? revenge; or to secure assist- 
ance against an enemy or mediation in the case of trouble. ■ It 
‘ plays a very important part in the social life of the people.’ 2 

It is also employed to put pressure uj)on jinn and 
dead saints — usually to restrain the former, and 
compel the assistance of the latter. Making cairns, 
or tying rags, near a styid is *dr upon the saint. 
The rag is knotted, and the man says : ‘ I promised 
thee an offering, and I will not release thee until 
thou attendest to my business. ’ ^ H ere we approach 
the conditional ‘ blessing.’ Again, a man, invoking 
revenge, strews burnt corn on the floor of the stijldj 
saying : ‘ I threw, O saint, Ho-and-so as I threw 
tins corn.’ ‘This is *dr on the saint,’ as Wester- 
marck x>o hits out, ‘but at the same time it is an 
act of symbolic magic.’ ^ 

Forms of ordeal, and the whole theory of the 
oath, as well as its practice up to the latest 
stfiges of civilization, depend on the principle of 
the conditional curse, often embodied in symbolic 
action. 

The curse as an engine of law is well exemplified in Samoa. 
A theft has taken place ; the injured party pays the ‘ priest ’ to 
curse the thief and make him sick. If the thief falls ill, he 
restores the stolen property, and the ‘priest’ prays for a re- 
versal of the curse. Again, suspected parties are summoned by 
the chief. Grass is laid on the sacred stone, the village-god, 
and each person places his hand thereon, saying : * I lay Imnd 
on the stone. If I stole the thing, may I speedily die ! ’ The 
use of grass is said to refer to the implied curse : ‘ May grass 
grow over my house and family 1 ’ So, in ordinary disputes, a 
man will say : ‘Touch your eyes if what you say is true.* 5 
In the same way, European boys ‘ touch wood * as a guarantee 
of truth. 

An oath may be regarded as * essentially a con- 
ditional self-imprecation, a curse by which a person 
calls down upon himself some evil in the event of 
what he says not being true.’® All the resources 
of symbolic magic are drawn upon in the multi- 
tudinous examples of this princij[de. 

In Teniinber the swearer prays for his own death if what he 
says is false, and then drinks his own blood, in which a sword 
has been dipped.? The Malay drinks water in which daggers, 
sjiears, or bullets have been dipperi, saying : * If I turn traitor, 
may I be eaten up by this dagger or spear I ’8 The Sumatran 
oath is still more explicit : ‘ If what I now declare is truly and 
really so, may I be freed and cleared from my oath ; if what I 
assert is wittingly false, may my oath be the cause of my de- 
struction! '9 The Greek opjcos was, at an early period, the 
object sworn ‘by.* The Ostyaks swear on the nose of a bear, 
which animal is held to have supernatural power.io Hindus 
swear on the Sanskrit UarivaiMa, or on water of the Ganges, or 
touch the legs of a Brahman ; Muhammadans, on the Qur’an ; 
Christians, on the Bible. u 

The accused person in Calabar drinks a ju-ju drink called 
mbiam^ and repeats these words ; ‘ If I have been guilty of this 
crime . . . then, Mbiam, Thou deal with me I ’ ‘ Eating the 

fetish ’ and ‘ drinking the water of cursing ’ are prominent mrms 
of the ordeal in Africa and elsewhere. The Hindu iapathu 
detiotes both oath and ordeal. The mediaeval * trial by combat* 
was preceded by an oath, and thus defeat was tantamount to 
per jury .13 The formula of the ordeal of the Eucharist ran : *Et 
si aliter est quam dixi et juravi, tunc hoc Domini nostri Jesu 
Ohristi corpus non pertranseat guttur meum, sed haereat in 
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faiicibus meia, strangulet me snffocefc mo ac Interficiat nio stalim 

inmomento.’i 

. In the contract and covenant a iiiiitiial ctonilllicmal 
clirBe is largely iimh 

Thus the of the .Moors is the mutijal form of VIr. Chiefs 
exchange cloaks or tiuii.'ins ; and ‘it 1 h believtid that, if any of 
them should break the covenant, he wou]<! be punhOied with some 
grave misftjriurio.’ 2 lieconciliation is effected, among the same 
.people, by joining right hands ; the holy man who superintends 
wraps the hands in his cloak, saying: ‘This m'MM between 
you.’ 3 A common meal also ratifies a covenant. If one party 
breaks faith, ^t is said : * God and the food will repay 
In the pe£a rite of Ceram, celebrated to settle a quarrel or to 
make peace, both parties attend a feast, and eat food into whleli 
drops of their Mood are let fall and swords dipiied. This 
they alternately eat.3 Reconciliation of two men in the islands 
of Ecti, Moa, and liakor, one man having cursed the other, is 
effected by the men eating together.® To ratify a bond of fra- 
ternity in Madagascar between two parties, a fowl has its head 
cut off, and is left bleeding during the rite. The parties pro- 
nounce a long mutual imprecation over the blood: *0 this 
miserable fowl weltering in its blood ! Thy liver do we eat. 
... Should either of us retract from the terms of this oath, let 
him instantly become a fool, let him instantly become blind, let 
this covenant prove a curse to him,*? 

The miifcual conditional curse, it must be noticed, 
allows the curse proper to be more or less lost in 
the material symbolism of union. Since, moreover, 
all these analogous principles pass into one an- 
other so inevitably and gradually, we do not seem 
entitled to press the principle of tiie cur.se too far. 
In recoiiciliatory ceremonies, for instance, it is pos- 
sible that the idea of union is suflicient ; the idea 
of the curse may adiiere to it, but not essentially. 

The oath cariie.s with it the piinishrnent for per- 
jury, According to Eoman legal theory, the 
sancHo of a statute is the penalty attached for 
breaking it. But in ancient States all laws were 
accompanied by a curse upon the transgressor.® 
True to its mission of serving where other methods 
fail, the curse receded as police efficiency increased. 
In the earliest culture, however, as that of the 
Australians, the personal efforts of the rulers work 
together with the impersonal energy of the super- 
natural engines they employ. 

5. The blessing and the curse as invocations. 
— The distinction between the ‘ magical ’ and the 
‘religious’ curse or blessing is not to be over- 
emphasized. The two forms merge into one an- 
other, and either is as ‘magical’ or ‘religious’ as 
the other, while neither is the more efficacious. 
A god draws together in his own person the various 
threads of supernatural force. Among these are 
cursings and blessings. Their inherent mystery 
of power still depends on the will of the utterer. 
His invocation of the god to execute for him his 
heart’s expressed desire is rather a long circuiting 
than a guarantee of the result. Tlie independent 
force of the wish, in fact, tends to remain even 
when the wish is merged in prayer. The personal 
quality of the utterer is still tFie characteristic of 
his wish. Psycliologically, it is difficult to limit a 
desire by making it an invocation ; to divide the 
attention between the object of the desire and the 
expression of the desire on the one hand, and an 
intervening divinity on the other, is a matter of 
training. Thus it is rarely the case that, when a 
man says ‘ God bless you ! ’ he is conscious of the 
reference to God, any more than when he says. 
‘ Bless you ! ’ 

Further, there is the tendency for the principle 
of the curse, if not of the blessing, to become itself 
personified. This result is found as far back as the 
stage of culture represented by the Maoris. The 
‘cursing thought’ is personified in the Avesta; 
so is the ‘ xnous and good blessing.’ The Greeks 
personified the curse as Erinys. Behind this there 
may be the notion ‘ of a persecuting ghost, whose 

1 Bahn, Bausteiue, Berlin, 1879, ii. 16, 

2 Westermarck, ii. 623. 3 /6, 

4 ‘ L-'Ar,’ 373 . SRiedel, 12Sf. 

0 J6. 342. See, on the whole subject, Crawley, Mystic Rose, 

chs. V. xi. 

7 Ellis, i. 187 ff. 8 Schrader, EB ii. iii. 
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anger or curses in later times were personified, as 
an indepemlent spirit.*^ Allegorical figures of 
curses were included by painters in pictures of 
tlie wicked .in hcll.^ Subsequently the Erinyes 
became the ministers of Zeiis.^ The steps by 
whieli a curse or ].)Icssing becomes an appeal to a 
god, a prayer that he %vill injure or benefit the 
person intended, are not indistinct. The Melan« 
esian curses in the name of a lio^a, a powerful 
spirit. His connexion with the lido, gives or adds 
eMcacy to Ms curse."^ The efficacy of the mere 
word naturally is increased, not by the will of the 
^irit invoked, but by the use of Ms power. The 
Talmud and the OT supply examples of * the ancient 
idea that the name of the Lord might he used with 
advantage in any curse.’® Among the Hebrews 
the * Name ’ had peculiar importance. In the next 
place, the appeal may take the form of a conditional 
blessing upon the god. In the Yajur Veda we read 
the formula, addressed to Sui^a: ‘Smite such a 
one, and I will give you an offering.’ ® This method 
is clearly more efficacious. Vagona in the Banks 
Islands is the most serious of curses. It consists ! 
in procuring the inUrmntion of a supernatural 
power,'*’ The story of Balaam (Nu 22-24) includes 
a belief that the Divine power can be moved to 
effect the injury desired. A further step is taken 
when the moving is in the form of compulsion. As 
curses may develop into prayers, so prayers may 
develop into spells or curses. Brahma is the 
energy of the gods, but it is also the prayer, and 
* governs them.’ ® dpd is both ‘ prayer ’ and ‘ curse ’ ; 
so is the Manx word gwee,^ Prayer is often pos- 
sessed of magical power, just as a Toda spell is in 
the form of a prayer.^® Even in Greek religion the 
deity is constrained to effect a curse or a blessing ; ^ 
even the personified curse, the Erinys, works by 
a spell-song which binds the victim.^® Thus the 
phrases, ‘by,’ ‘for the sake of,’ and the like, are 
but vague expressions of the actual relation be- 
tween the invoker and the invoked. 

In the Banks Islands, cursing by way of asseveration is 
described in English terms as swearing ‘ by " a forbidden food, 
or * by ’ some powerful tzndalo.^3 The Toda paHol prays with a 
Ifurgling utterance in the throat: ‘May it be well!’ or ‘May 
it be blessed , . . with the buffaloes and calves ; may there be 
no disease; . . . may clouds rise, may grass flourish, may water 
spring . . . forthesakeof* certain ‘objects of reverence.’ This 
term, idiih, is used in special connexion with the name of a 
god, and involves the idea of supplication ; it is also employed 

m sorcery.i4 

A modern Christian prayer for a blessing ‘for 
Christ’s sake ’ is thus widely different, in the con- 
dition appended, from the Toda or Melanesian type. 
Magic, so to say, has given place to emotion, though 
itself originating in emotion, of another kind. 

6. Connexion with morality.— Law gradually 
takes over the function of the curse, as a form of 
retribution ; while prayer may still retain its use 
in cases where human intervention fails, or even 
as a spiritual replica of human intervention. The 
moralizing of the curse and the blessing within 
these limits follows the course of ethical evolu- 
tion. In the OT the undeserved curse has no 
effect, or may be turned by God into a blessing.^® 
The justice of the wish is left to the decision of 
God; while it follows that an unjust curse or 
blessing is a sin against the All- Just. The Greeks 
modified their theory of the hereditary trans- 
mission of a curse by arguing that each generation 

1 Westermarck, i. 379. 

8 Demosthenes, Arista fiton, I 52. 

s Westermarck, l.c, (with authorities). 

4 Oodrington, 51. 

Westermarck, i. .564 (with authorities). 

® TaUUnya Scahhita, vi. 4 ff, 

7 Oodrington, 217. 8 Rig.yeda, vi. 61. 8. 

» Bhys, Oeltio Folklore, Oxford, 1901, i. 349. 

10 Eivers, 450, 453. n Farnell, 196. 

12 iEisch. Ewmen, 332. 

12 Oodrington, 217. 14 Eivers, 214 f., 230. I 

15 pr 2223 263, Bfc 235 ; Apost, Const, iv. 6 ; Oheyne, art. ‘ Bless- 
lugs and Oursings,’ in EBi i. 692. 


commits new sins.i At one end of the process we 
have an invocation to the gods, as in the Surpu 
of the Chaldceans, asking for relief from the effects 
of a curse, not for forgiveness or ‘the thief in- 
vokes God wliile he breaks into the liouse,’ the 
bandit the Virgin.® At the other, the god rewards 
or punishes independently of human invocation, 
and with absolute justice. According to Aquinas,^ 
a maledictio is efficacious only when made by God. 
In the mouth of man, however uttered or however 
deserved, it is ner se inefficacious. But, when this 
stage is reached, cursing or blessing has become a 
contradiction in terms. 

liiTBEATuaB.— ‘The literature has been given fully in the foot- 
notes. A. E. Ceawley. 

CUSTOM.— In the course of his discussion 
on ‘Custom and the Moral Life,’ Wundt writes 
as follows Eng. tr., L 1311, 151 : for an 

unfavourable criticism, see Ladd, Philosophy of 
Conduct, New York, 1902, p. 27f.) : 

‘A custom is any norm of voluntary action that has been 
developed in a national or tribal community. However rigor- 
ously individual conduct may be prescribed by custom, one is 
still left free to obey or disobey, as one chooses. ... And it is 
custom, too, that transfers the principle of freedom, which in 
the animal consciousness does not extend beyond the realm of 
habit, to the general consciousness of society. ... In custom 
the settled habits of the human race and of ite subdivisions still 
retain the character of consciously operative motives. Instinct 
is habitual conduct that has become mechanicals custom, 
habitual conduct th,at has become generic. ... It is true thai 
custom finds its own means of compulsion. But these, like 
custom itself, are never of the obligatory kind. They consist 
neither in subjective commandments like the moral laws, nor 
in objective menaces like the laws of the state.’ 

Custom is closely conuected both with habit aud 
with usage, the distinction of each from the other 
being thus well set forth by Wundt {op, cit, p. 
1601 ): 

‘Habit covers all and every form of voluntary action that, 
for whatever reason, we have made our own, . . . Habit is an 
indm’dtmiZ rule of <X)nduot.5 If the acts of the individual 
accord with the habitual action of the community to w-hich he 
belongs, habit becomes . . . Custom forms a smaller 

circle within this general field of usage. Custom is habit : it 
is marked by the regular recurrence of voluntary actions. 
Custom is usage ; it is always the custom of some community. 
But it has, further, what usage lacks—a normative character. 
Conformity to custom is not, like conformity to usage, a matter 
of individual choice ; custom has tlie sanction of a moral con- 
straint, which the individual cannot disregard without personal 
disadvantage. . . . While, therefore, individual habit is left 
absolutely and entirely to choice, provided only that it does not 
conflict with the more comprehensive rules of social conduct, 
usage exercises a practical compulsion through the example 
that it sets, and custom raises this compulsion to the dignity of 
a constraining norm.’ 

On the other hand, custom, with its social basis, 
tends to become habit in the individual, producing, 
it may be, an impression of oddity ■when he moves 
in a circle where the custom is different, so that 
! in countless cases custom and habit may stand in 
sharp antithesis. But if custom, in the main, 
produces habit, habit in its turn, if the individual 
possessing it, whether as a result of previous en- 
vironment or in virtue of personal idiosyncrasy, he 
strong enough to impress his own particular habit 
on his fellows, may influence custom, or even give 
rise to a new custom of greater or less extent (for 
some interesting specific instances, see JE iv. 396 ; 
e,g, ‘it was the custom of R. Judah b. Tllai to 
bathe his face, hands, and feet in warm water 
before Sabbath began. This also was adopted by 
the J ewish community ’). This, by the very nature 
of every social organism, is comparatively rare, 
and, if custom is thus to arise, it must meet a 
real, even though perhaps hitherto unfelt, need of 
society, either in whole or in part. Otherwise we 
have, not custom in its true sense, but the more 

1 Parnell, 1.(1896)77. 

szimmern, JBeitrdge mr Kanntnis der hah. Rel, Leipzig, 
1896^p. 3, 7, 28. 

8 Westermarck, ii. 733. 4 Summa ii, 2. xxvi. 

5 If, then, ‘custom ’is used of individual habit, as in EV of 
Lk 416 (where Gr. has rh eltfiOhs it is, strictly speaking, 
maocurate. 
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evanescenfc ‘ fasliion ’ or ‘ vogue/ For custom is 
concerned witli the constant needs of society, 
and Is' . , ■ 

‘subject to chang'e only witb cban^?© in conrlitions of life ot 
theories of and, as this chan^'o is reflected in the forms 

of (Uistoin, tnistoin is as truly a picture of the moral conscious* 
ness of the roauuunily as a man's habits are the expression 
of his individual character. Habits can constantly be formed 
anew, because new individuals, whose habits they are, are con- 
stantly corning into existence. But custom, national habits 
endures while the nation endures’ (Wundt, op. eiL p. 164). 

We have seen that custom and habit are mntti- 
ally interactive. Under conditions now prevailing, 
even amongst primitive peoples, custom is by far 
the more potent factor, and yet it would seem 
that this was not always the case. There must 
have been a time when no form of organized 
society existed, and when men were so widely 
scattered because of the fewness of their numbers 
that individualism must have prevailed far more 
than it now does. Then it was that habit, not 
custom, was the dominant factor ; and it would 
seem that, as individual habit met individual 
habit, each modifying and being modified by the 
other, the composite resultant was crystallized as 
custom ; wliile custom meeting with custom — per- 
haps even aftected now and again by the individual 
habit of some specially strong individuality — was 
in its turn blenaed into an amalgam of custom of 
wider scope and influence, until at last there was 
evolved one of the great determinants of society as 
a whole. ^ At the same time it must be borne in 
mind that such a reconstruction is entirely hypo- 
thetical and incapable of historical proof. Custom 
is already existent at the earliest historical time 
and in the most primitive modern social conditions 
of which we have any knowledge, and, in view of the 
fact that all members of any primitive society are, 
and doubtless always were, on approximately the 
same mental scale, it would seem that, as Wundt 
says {op. Git, p. 161), 

‘ one man may contribute one thing to a custom, and another 
another ; but the custom as a whole is a common creation, 
which cannot be analyzed into individual elements, for the 
simple reason that the various individual factors are all opera- 
tive at one and the same time, and that it is consequently 
impossible for the individual to separate his own particular 
contribution from the contributions made by others ’ (of. 
Wundt’s criticism of this entire scheme of reconstruction, 

150 ff., sumnmrizfed thus [p. 164] : ‘Custom has, so far as we 

ow, but one course of development, and that is from pre- 
ceding customs of kindred contents. Usage, fashion, and 
habits, on the other hand, constitute a mixed medley of new 
forms and relics of a long dead past. Transformation and new 
formation are here often enough difficult of discrimination ; 
but there is no such thing as an entirely new custom ’). 

To primitive man, however, the problem of the 
origin of custom seldom arises. For him it is 
enough that such and such a custom exists ; and 
his sole explanation, if one be sought from him, is 
that, as the Kafirs say (Leslie, Amonq the Zulus 
and Amatongas^ Edin. 1875, p. 146),' ‘it was so 
done by my fathers,’ or, as the Narrinyeri have 
it, that it was so commanded by Narundere, the 
‘All-father’ (Taplin, in Woods, Nat. Tribes of S. 
Australia^ Adelaide, 1879, p. 55). In this con- 
nexion it must not be forgotten that a custom 
may persist after its original cause has ceased to 
be operative, and that in such a case it may have 
an entirely different reason and motive assigned it 
(cf. Wundt, op, eit, p. 139 ff.). At the same time, 
for specially important or striking customs, or 
for particularly remarkable natural phenomena, 
fietiological myths may be invented with the most 
honest intentions imaginable, so that custom comes 
to be one of the factors, as Lang well points out 
in his Custom and Myth^ in the genesis of the 
myth. 

In view of the homogeneity and lack of sharp 
distinction which characterize the more primitive 

1 The theory of Herbert Spencer (Principles of Sociology % 
1893, §§ 629, 693), that custom originated in ancestor-worship, is 
too biased and one-sided to deserve serious consideration. 


stages of the human race, custom imiy l>o said 
■there to permeate and to control well-nigh every 
phase of man’s mental and moral activity; ami, 
although impaired in part by the rise (or is it 
rather the recrudesctmce ?) of iiidividiialiHiii, it Hiill 
exercises tins potent power to a very great ex- 
tent over the most liigkly civilized peoples. In 
the domain of religion it is custom which has 
largely influenced ritual and been in part respon- 
sible for the rise of myth ; it is custom, in the last 
resort, that is the chief factor in the evolution 
of law, which, to primitive man, is inextricably 
interwoven with, and inseparable from, religion ; 
custom conditions the entire existence of alniost 
every individual, even in the most highly civilized 
communities, from the hour of his birth to that 
of his death. Indeed, the most daring radicalism 
and the most pronounced individualism have their 
own customs ; for without custom there can be no 
type of human thought or of human activity, 

Such being the case, it is but natural that in the 
earlier stages of civilization custom should be held 
to be Divinely sanctioned, and that any breach of 
it should of itself con.stitute a serious crime, so 
that the Khonds of India, the Kamchatkans, and 
the pagan Greenlanders hold the breaking of an 
old custom to bo one of the greatest of sins 
(Hopkins, Religions of India, London, 1895, p. 531 ; 
Steller, Bcschreibiing mn dein Lande Kamtsc/mika, 
Frankfort, 1774, p. 274 ; liink, Tales and Tradi- 
tions of the Eskimo, London, 1875, p. 2011); 
while violation of custom provokes the wrath of 
the deified ancestors amongst the Basuto (Casalis, 
Basutos, London, 1861, p. 254) ; disaster and harm 
follow such infringement amongst the Ewe and 
Aleuts (Ellis, Ewe-speaking Feoples, Xondon, 1890, 
263; Elliot, A ana the Beal Islands, New 
ork, 1886, p. 170); and the Ainu, in such an 
event, fear the wrath of the gods (Batchelor, Ainu 
of Japan, London, 1892, p. 2431). Whether, 
however, Wundt is right in saying {op. cit, p. 134) 
that ‘ custom was at first an act of worship ’ seems 
open to question. 

With the evolution of a specific concept of law, 
a distinction may be drawn between law and 
custom, as when Plautus (Trin. 1033, 1037) makes 
Btasimus say : 

* Ambitio iam more sanctasfc, liberast a legibus, , . . 

Mores leges perduxerunt iam in potestatem suam ’ ; 
and a few lines further on he utters the profound 
truth, valid even when taken in the cynical spirit 
of its speaker : 

‘ Leges mori serviunt * J— 

a phrase which, like the Talmudic maxim, ‘Cus- 
tom always precedes law’ {Boferim, xiv, 18), might 
well serve as the motto for almost any treatise on 
the origin of law ; while in like manner Justinian 
expressly says that ‘ long prevailing customs, being 
sanctioned by the consent of those who use them, 
assume the nature of laws ’ {Instit, i. ii, 9). 

When it becomes possible to draw such a dis- 
tinction between custom and law, infringement of 
the former, unless distinctly coincident with and 
protected by law, no longer constitutes an offence 
of which legal cognizance must be taken, although 
even so advanced a code as the Jerusalem Talmud 
{Besahim, iv. 3) authorized the courts to punish 
trans^essors of custom equally with transgressors 
of law — a survival of some such stage as that of the 
African Wanika, amongst whom, ‘ if a man dares 
to improve the style of his hut, to make a larger 
doorway than is customary; if he should wear a 
finer or different style of dress to that of his 
1 The strictly legal distinction between Ux, mos, and consnetudo 
is thus summarized by Isidore of Seville (Etyrml. v. iii, 2 f.) : 
* Lex est constitutio scripta. Mos est vetustate probata con- 
suetude, sive lex non scripta. . . . Consuetude autem est ius 
uoddam moribus institutum, quod pro lege siiseii^itur, cum 
eficit lex ; nec differt scriptura an ratione consistat quando et 
legem ratio commendat.’ 
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feUows, he is instantly fined * (C. New, Life^ Wan- 
derings^ and Labours in JL Af rica, London, 1873, p. 
110). * Yet this failure of modern law normally to 
give legal protection to ciistom does not mean that 
Bon-ohservaiice of custom, whether such infringe- 
ment he careless, indifferent, unwitting, compul- 
sory, or deliberately intentional, goes scot-free. 
Any such violation may, and often does, lead to 
social ostracism of greater or less extent, even 
when the infringed custom in question may he 
ethically indifferent. 

And yet, the separation between custom and law 
is by no means coniidete, even from the legal point ' 
of view ; for it is custom, as is well known, that : 
forms the basis of the vast body of common law in 
England, whence it was adopted in N. America.^ 
Into the details of the common law distinctions ' 
between general and particular customs — the latter ; 
category applying only to particular districts or to 
those engaged in particular occupations, and not 
recognized, except in a few States, hy the common 
law of the United States— -it is unnecessary to 
enter here. Suffice it to say that a custom, to be 
enforceable at common law, must be both definite 
and reasonable, and that it must have been used 
uninterruptedly and undisputedly ‘so long that 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary,’ 
this latter phrase being understood to mean from 
the accession of Kichard I. in 1189 (whence the 
rejection of particular customs in the United 
States, since^ none such could there possibly date 
from such * time immemorial ’). 

Law, being normally derived from custom, is for 
the most part in harmony with ifc; so that in 
practically every affair of everyday life one avoids 
all conflict with law if one simply follows custom. 
At the same time, just as custom may be in sharp 
contrast with habit, such may be its relation to 
law. In this case the law in question— whether as 
being due to the caprice of the ruler or to the more 
advanced ideas of the governing classes— is not, as 
is usually the state of affairs, derived from custom, 
but from the weaker source of individual, class, or 
other minority requirements. Under these condi- 
tions law usually succumbs to custom and remains 
a dead letter, so that, for instance, ‘under the 
Hindu system of law, clear proof of usage will 
outweigh the written text of the law’ (Mayne, 
Treatise on Hindu Law and Usage, Madras, 1878, 
p. 41) ; while the Roman jnrists {Instit, I. ii. 11 ; 
Digesta, i. iii. 32) laid down the maxim that a law 
may be abrogated by desuetude or by contrary 
usage. Nay, law being even more conservative 
than custom, the change of custom may be such 
that a law — even one which initially may have 
been far in advance of custom— may come to be so 
much behind and below the altered custom that it 
is resolved, for this very reason, into a mere dead 
letter, and must either fall into oblivion or be 
amended to meet the changed conditions of the 
social organism. In gener£a it may be postulated 
that no law can be enforced against the prevailing 
custorn ; even chiefs and kings, with the apparently 
despotic powers that attach to them in primitive 
society, prove unequal to the task (cf. the examples 
quoted by Westermarck, MI i. 162); and the 
lamentable failure of many laws designed for the 
highest benefit to society and drafted by men of 
unimpeachable ethical character proves — were 
proof necessary — that custom is really supreme 
over law in the liighest as well as in the lowest 
stages of civilization. 

As has already been noted, custom is subject to 
the most complete transformations, both in motive 
and in manifestation. Before the average man has 

i A similar system of comiiion law formerly prevailed in 
France, as in the custom of Normandy, of Paris, etc., and the 
same was true of Germany almost until the close of the Middle 
Aifes, 


read many pages of a hook dealing, say, with the 
peoples of Africa or of Polynesia,^ he will find 
mention of customs that seem to him ridiculous, 
disgusting, or immoral— all of which Judgments, 
from the point of view of his own civilization, may 
be perfectly true. And yet, in the words of Wundt 
{op. cit, p. 264), 

*the moral value of the personality is relative; it varies with 
the stage of development to which moral ideas have attained. 
. . . Judgment of the moral value, whether of the individual or 
of society, depends not upon the absolute value of their disposi- 
tion and action, but upon the relation of these to the stage of 
moral evolution already achieved. 

It is doubtful whether any custom whatever, no 
matter how repugnant to our present sesthetic or 
moral sense it mav be, can ever have arisen with- 
out some reason which— immoral or foolish though 
such reason may seem to tis — commended itself to 
the people adopting it as subserving some highly 
desirable social end. Thus, the killing of an aged 
parent is rightly a crime of unmitigated turpitude 
to us, yet from the point of view of many primitive 
peoples (see artt. Abandonment and Exposure 
and Old Age ; ef. also Westermarck, op. cit. p. 
386 ff.) there is much to be said in its favour ; and 
in many other cases what seems to us a most 
immoral act is really due to sentiments which we 
can only regard as praiseworthy and, in the best 
sense of the term, as moral. On the other hand, 
there are to be found amongst every people, side 
by side with customs regarded as moral {i.e. com- 
mending themselves to the best ethical judgment 
of the highest thinkers of the people in question), 
customs deemed immoral— in other words, detri- 
mental to tlie best interests of the society under 
consideration. All this merely means that, as 
society develops to a higher and higher ethical 
stage, customs once justified by specific conditions 
then existing have no longer such justification, 
so that they survive only by force of inertia or as 
pandering to the baser sine and the lower strata of 
a society which, as a whole, has taken a marked 
step in advance. 

Midway between the moral and the immoral 
custom stands wdiat we may call the wwmorai or 
I indifferent custom — one whose observance or non- 
observance is a matter of ethical unconcern and 
indifference; but it must be noted that the un- 
moral custom is likely, in course of time, to be 
regarded as immoral or wrong (although, of course, 
the reverse frequently happens, so that the custom 
once held to be unmoral and indifferent evolves 
into a custom deemed moral and ethically impera- 
tive). In point of fact, most unmoral customs 
have doubtless passed through the moral stage; 
but custom gua custom is, like law, neither moral, 
immoral, nor unmoral. Nor should it be forgotten 
that a custom once held to be moral may come to 
be viewed as unmoral or even immoral, and that 
still later, with further changes in the status of 
society, such a custom may again develop, usually 
through the unmoral stage, into a moral rule. 
But, though the ultimate basis of every custom is 
moral and religious, a custom once firmly estab- 
lished tends to become more and more divorced 
from true ethical and religious considerations and 
questions, until at last even those most strenuously 
adhering to a custom may be, as has already been 
noted, entirely unaware of its real provenance. 

A custom almost universally regarded as moral 
by a given society may be held by some of its 
members to be immoral, or at best indifterent. 
Here, as in the case of law, there emerges a 
marked characteristic of all custom, when once it 
has gained sway. This characteristic is thus sum- 
marized by Westermarck {op. cit. p. 160) : 

/Oustom regulates external conduct only. It tolerates all 
Idnds of volitions and opinions if not openly expressed. It 
does not condemn the heretical mind, but the heretical act. 
It demptds that under certain circumstances certain action^ 
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shall foe either perfonnefl or omitted, and, provided that this 
demami Is fuilllied, it. takes no notice of the motive of the agent 
or omitter. Again, in case the course of conduct prescribed by 
custom is not ofoscrvcsi, the mental facts connected with the 
transgresslois, if regardcsl at all, are dealt with in a rough and 
ready nianncr, according to general rules which hardly admit 
of individualisaiion.’ 

Tlii.s brings up the drfficiilt problem of how far 
one ought to conform to a, custom which he deems 
not merely immoral and indifferent, but immoral 
and wrong. To an indifferent custom no one, 
unless he be finically hyper-ethical or— as is here 
more usually the ease — ^wantonly iconoclastic (ie. 
delighting in flouting custom as custom), should 
object to accord obedience, at least externally, if 
for no other reason than merely to avoid disturbing 
social amenities or to avert unfavouraHe comment 
on the score of oddity and * crankiness.* ‘If,* writes 
the great Apostle of the Gentiles, ‘meat maketh 
my brother to stumble, I will eat no flesh for 
evermore, that I make not my brother to stumble * 
(1 Co 8^3 ; cf. St, Paul’s admirable discussion of the 
entire question of the unmoral custom in Eo 14). ; 
The case is far difterent, of course, with regard to 
customs that are felt to be positively immoral and 
wrong. This question is more fully discussed in 
art. Conformity. liere it may be suflicient to 
point out that the presumption is always that any 
custom is felt to be moral by the community or 
social organism within whicii it prevails. The 
‘ burden of proof ’ must rest on him who ignores or ; 
wilfully violates the custom in question. In any 
final judgment as to obedience or disobedience to 
a custom, account must be taken of the history 
and meaning of the particular custom under con- 
sideration, and there must be full appreciation of 
the ethical implications of compliance with or 
violation of the custom as regards the moral effect 
of such action both upon self and upon others. 
Above all, the individual, if he is to be sane in his 
judgment, must be constantly on his guard against 
personal idiosyncrasies and the excessive individ- 
ualism of modern times— the ‘right of private 
judgment* run mad. 

IJTEEATI7BB.---Wttndt, Etkics, Eng. tr., London, 1897 flP. (esp. 
vol. i. di. S, ‘Custom and the Moral Life’); Westemarck, 
Jf J, London, 1906-8 (ei^. voL i ch. 7, ‘ Customs and I^ws as 
Expressions of Moral Ideas ’) ; Lubbock, Origin of OwUt&oMmj 
Ix)ndon, 1889, p. 448 ff.; Langi, Custom and Myth\ London, 
li^ ; Greenstone, ‘ Ousrtom,' m JB iv. S95-S98 Hoidsworth, 
EUt, of Bng. haw^ London, 1909 ; Baudum, De cormie- 

tudine in iure canonicOf Louvain, 18S8; Fanning, ‘Custom/ 
inCath, BncyeAv,5%t LOUIS H. GRAY. 

CUSTOM (Hindu). —The Sanskrit word is 
achara, ‘ religious custom,* ‘ established usage.’ 
The binding force of custom is fully recognized 
in the Sanskrit lawbooks. Thus it is stated in : 
the Code of Manu (i. 108) that achdra is tran- 
scendent law, and that, therefore, a twice-born 
(ic. high-caste) man should always be careful to 
follow it. The whole body of the sacred law 
{dharma), according to a favourite scheme, is 
divided into the three parts— acAdra (rules of 
conduct), ^yavdhdra (rules of government and 
judicature), and prdyaSchhitta (penance and ex- 
piation), The well-known Code of Yajnavalkya 
comprises the following subjects under the head 
of dclidra : purificatory rites {samshdra ) ; rules of 
conduct for young students of the Veda j marriage 
and duties of women; the four mincipal classes 
and the mixed castes ; duties of a Brahman house- 
holder; miscellaneous rules for one who has com- 
pleted his period of studentship ; rules of lawful and 
forbidden diet; religious purification of things; 
iraddhas, or oblations to the manes ; worship of 
the deity Ganapati ; propitiatory rites for planets ; 
duties of a king. See Dharma and Law (Hindu). 

J. Jolly. 

" CUSTOM (Muslim).— See LAW (Muslim). 


\ CUTTIHG.— See Mutilation. 

CYBELE (ETi/iS/XT?).— The great Mother Deity 
of the Piu'ygians, known also, and especially in 
the cult language of tlie Eoioans, as the Great 
Mother of the Gods, or the Great Idiean M^other of 
the Gods {M agna Deum Mlaicrs MlaUr Dmm Blagnu 
Idaea). ^ Her W'Orship had its origin in Asia Minor 
in pre-Mstoric times, possibly prior to the advent 
of the Phrygians, which is placed at about 900 
B.o. ; became ^prominent in early historic times in 
.'Galatia, Lydia, and Phrygia, where the various 
; fonns of the Cybele legend agree In localizing the 
origin, of her cult; and was most strongly cen- 
tralized in Phrygia. Its most sacred seat in the 
, East was at Fessinus, a Galatian city near the 
borders of Phrygia, but once a part of the great 
Phrygian Empire, where the symbol of the god- 
dess, a small meteoric stone, was preserved. From 
Asia Minor the cult spread to Thrace and the 
islands, and finally to Greece, though it never 
became popular there owing to its un-Hellenic 
nature. In 204 b.c., in response to an oracle to 
the effect that Hannibal could be driven from Italy 
if the Idsean Mother were brought from Pessinus, 
the sacred stone was transferred to Borne, and the 
cult was adopted by the State and located on the 
I Palatine (Livy, xxix. 10-14). It first became of 
great importance in the Eoman world under the 
Empire, when it spread from Borne as a centre to 
all the provinces. Like the cults of Mithra and 
Isis, it was one of the most obstinate antagonists 
of Christianity, and disappeared only after tlie long 
struggle between the two religions which culmin- 
ated in the victory of Theodosius over Eugenius in 
A.0. 394. 

As the cult of Cybele probably suffered little 
modification in Greece and Italy, the original char- 
acter of the goddess may be inferred from what is 
known of her in Greek and Boman times. She 
was identified by the Greeks with Bhea, Ge, and 
Bemeter, and by the Bomans with Tellus, Ceres, 
Ops, and Maia. She was known as the universal 
mother — of gods and men, as well as of the lower 
creation — though her character as the mother of 
wild Nature was especially prominent, as was 
manifested by the orgiastic wildness of her wor- 
ship, her sanctuaries on the wooded mountains, 
and her fondness for lions, which are frequently 
associated with her in art and literature. Her 
early attendants in legend, the Koryhantes^ Idjean 
DaJctyloi, and sometimes Kuretes, were wild de- 
monic beings, probably ithyphallic (Georg ICaibel, 
1901, p. 488 ff.). 

The priests of Cybele in historic times were 
eunuchs called Oalloi^ who first appear in Alex- 
andrian literature about the 3rd cent. b.c. Clad 
in female garb, they wore their hair long and 
fragrant with ointment, and celebrated rites to the 
accompaniment of fiutes, cymbals, tambourines, 
and castanets, yelling and dancing themselves into 
a frenj^ until their excitement cxdminated in self- 
scourging, self -laceration, and exhaustion. Their 
consecration to the service of the goddess some- 
times consisted in self-emasculation. Priestesses 
also took part in the cult. 

Like Venus and Adonis, Isis and Osiris, etc., 
Cybele and Attis were usually associated in wor- 
ship, and formed a duality symbolizing the re- 
lations of Mother Earth to ner fruitage. The 
birth, growth, self-castration, and death of Attis, 
the son and lover of Cybele, signified the spring- 
ing, growth, and death of plant life (see Attis). 
A celebration corresponding to the animal spring 
festival at Boine, which extended over the period 
March 15-27, thus including the equinox, con- 
sisted in a kind of sacred drama of Cybele and 
Attis, and no doubt existed in Phrygia also. 
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Cybele usually appears in art seated on a throne, 
draped, with mural crown and veil, accompanied 
by lions. The tympanum, cymbals, patera, sceptre, 
garlands, and fruits, and Attis with his attributes, 
the Phrygian cap, pedum, syrinx, and the pine, 
also appear with her. The so-called Niohe on 
Mount Sipyhis is a Cyhele, and the Cybele of 
Formim, now in Copenhagen, is one of the best 
sculptural representations of her. She inspired no 
piece of art of the first class. In literature no im- 
portant work except Catullus Ixiii. is devoted to 
her, though she is frequently mentioned in the 
literature of the Empire. lier religious import- 
ance lay in her mysticism and in the closeness of 
her contact with the common people, and w^as 
very great in spite of the gross practices which 
grew up around her cult. 

Litbbaturk.— S ee references under artt. Great Mother and 
Ams. GEANT SilOWERMAN. 

CYCLE.— See Calendar, Arthdb, Cuchu- 
LAiNN Cycle, etc. 

CYCLOPS.— See Giants. 

CYNICS. — The name is derived from 
Mog,’ with which it wiis connected in several 
ways, {a) To the east of Athens, beyond the 
Biomean gate, on a spur of Lycabettus, was a 
gymnasium known as the Qymsarges, Unlike the 
Academy and Lyceum (schools for youth of free 
Athenian parentage), it was provided for children 
of mixed blood. Antistbenes, son of an Athenian 
of tills name by a Thracian slave woman, taught 
his disciples here after the death of Socrates, nis 
second master. Kwoo-apyes is compounded of Ki5tap 
and dpyds, lit. * white dog.^ The story ran that the 
gymnasium stood on or near the site of an ancient 
sanctuary of Hercules (the Cynic tutelary, cf. 
Wilamowitz-lMollendorfF, Euripides^ Herakles^, 
Berlin, 1885, i. 102 f., 130), and that, on the first 
occasion of sacrifice to the hero, a dog rushed in 
and seized a portion of the ofiering. The designa- 
tion refers, possibly, not to the colour of the dog, 
but to the ilash-like efiect of its speed upon the 
spectator, {h) The epithet ‘ dog’ was soon adopted 
by Cynic teachers — Antistbenes, the ‘downright 
dog,’ Diogenes, the ‘royal dog’ — doubtless as a 
symbol of their return to the ‘ simplicity ’ of animal 
nature and habits, or of endurance and hardihood 
(cf. Plato, Bep, ii. 375 f., v. 415 f.); it was also 
applied to them by their opponents for less flatter- 
ing reasons, connected with displays of audacity, 
coarseness, and immodesty (of. Winckelmann, 
Antisth, Frag,^ 1842, p. 81). (c) Eventually the 
epithet became so associated with the sect in the 
popular mind that the Corinthians placed a marble 
dog upon the pillar erected by them over the grave 
of Diogenes. 

I. History.— (a) JP6r■^o^^aL— The Cynics flourished 
prosperously for about a century after the death 
of Socrates (399-299 B.C.). As their teaching 
contemplated a w'ay of life rather than a philo- 
sophical system, and as their works are lost, or 
known only in fragments and by late reports at 
second-hand, we are not informed in detail about 
the history of the sect. Indeed, Antistbenes, 
Diogenes, and Crates excepted, many representa- 
tives are little more than names to us, 

Antistbenes of Athens (c. 444-374 B.O.), at first a pupil of 
Gorgias the Sophist, and a ‘late learner* (cf. Plato, Soph, 251) 
with Socrates, — Plato implies one too old to learn,— founded 
the movement. Diogenes of Sinope (c. ri2-328) was his most 
notable, notorious, and popular follower. He appears to have 
won many disciples, probably at Corinth principally, where he 
was sold as a slave to Xeniades, whose sons he taught. Among 
them were Monimus, a slave from Syracuse, an admirer of 
Crates ; Onesicritus of jEgina (fi. c. 327), an officer who went to 
Hindustan with Alexander the Great, and interested himself 
in comparative study of the Indian Gymnosophists and the 
Cynics (cf. Q. Grote, Plato avd the Other Companions of 


Sokmtes^ 1885, i. 158 f.) ; his sons, Philiseus and Androsthenes; 
Menander Drymus, and Hegesasus Clocus of Sinope. More 
distinguished associates, eminent for other reasons than their 
mere connexion with Cynicism, were, possibly, Phocion tlie 
‘ Good ’ (c. 402-317), the Athenian statesman whom Demosthenes 
feared, Anaximenes the rhetorician, and, certainly, Stilpo (fl. 
c. 310), the influential Slcgarian (see JilEOAttiANs), whose com- 
bination of Cynic moralisni with genuine devotion to metaphysics 
paved the way for Stoicism (q.v.), Finallj-, we have Crates of 
Thebes (fl, c. 320), the third leader of the Cynics, who, unlike 
his predecessors, was a man of some position and wealth. 
Perhaps Bryson, the Achaean, taught him (cf. Diog. Laert. vi. 
86). Crates counted among his followers his wife Hipparchia 
of Maronea, a woman of good family, whose incurable infatuation 
for the wandering philosopher overcame the opposition of her 
parents to the unpropitious union; her brother, Metrooles, 
whose social standing seems to have lent him weight ; and his 
initiates, Theomentus, Cleomenes, Demetrius of Alexandria, 
Timarchus of Alexandria, Menippus of Sinope (fl. c. 273), a 
satirist who influenced Varro (82-37), the Roman poet (see 
Neo-Cynics) ; and Meleager of Gadara (cf. Diog. Laert. vi. 99), 
who may be classed with Menippus. The Ephesian Echecles was 
also of the Crates-Metrocles circle, and he taught Menederaus, 
a furious ranter, once the pupil of the Epicurean Colotes of 
Lampsacus; Menedemus seems to - have been the last of the 
regular Cynic succession. Thrasylus (c. 306) is reported as a 
Cynic acquaintance of Antigonus Cyclops (cf. Plutarch, de 
VitxQS, Pud, 531 [ed. Bernardakis, vol. iii. p. 376] ; Peg, et imp, 
apoph. ; Ant. 182 (15) [ed. Bernardakis, vol. ii. p. 29]). Diodorus 
of Aspendus (fl. e, 300), a belated Pythagorean, who adopted 
Cynic asceticism, may be placed on the fringes of the sect ; he 
Is said to have conventionalized the garb of the mendicant 
Cynic. Theodorus of Gyrene (fl. c. 800), called the ‘atheist,* 
emphasized the ‘theologicar radicalism of the later Cynics, 
while Sedates may have represented the movement under one 
of the earlier Ptolemys (322-2477). Later we find his pupil, the 
facile witty exhorter, Bion of Borysthenes in Pamphylia (fl. c, 
260), who boxed the compass of the rival schools, and furnished 
ammunition to Horace (cf. E. Heinze, de Horatio Bionis 
imitatore^ Bonn, 1889) ; and Teles (fl. e, 250), the Cynic-Stoic 
contemporary of Chrysippus, a spouter of hortatory harangues 
on a5ta<^opa (cf. WOamowitz-Mollendorff, Philol. Unterstich, 
iv. [1882] 292 f.). 

Btinnmg over the names, one is compelled to 
notice the large proportion of Cynics who came 
from the outskirts of Hellenic culture— Pontus, 
Thrace, Syria, Pamphylia, Egypt, for example; 
they were not nurtured in the pure Greek tradi- 
tion. By the time of Menippus, the Syrian 
satirist (c. 280-65 B.C.), Cynicism had gone to seed 
in mere antinomianism and quixotry ; not seldom, 
perhaps, in even less reputable manifestations. 
Its significant doctrines passed over into Stoicism 
through Zeno of Citium (336-264), the pupil of 
Crates ; even the attempt of Aristo of Chios (fl. c, 
260), Zeno’s disciple, to revive the Cynic contempt 
for science and liberal culture within Stoicism 
failed, although he taught his famous pupil, 
Eratosthenes of Cyrene and Alexandria (276-196), 
the cosmopolitan humanitarianisni of Diogenes. 
No doubt. Cynicism survived sporadically, almost 
as a ‘ mendicant order ’ in all likelihood,— often of 
sorry scoundrels, — till its re-appearance, in Homan 
Imperial times (cf. J. Bernays, Lukian u, d, 
KynikePy Berlin, 1879),* with Demetrius, the 
contemporary of Seneca, and others (see Neo- 
Cynics). But its essential contribution had been 
absorbed into Stoicism, which always retained 
traces of Cynic tendencies, as may be noted even 
so late as Epictetus (cf. Diss, iii. 19-22; R. D, 
Hicks, Stoic and Epicurean, London, 1910, p. 
951). 

(5) Sotio-philosopMcal origins . — Greek reflexion 
originated in tlie desire to* know for the sake of 
knowledge ; and, in this sense, philosophy became 
a life. Thus, the problems of knowledge and of 
conduct never lay far apart. But, as aspects of 
one whole, they struggled for mastery, with vary- 
ing fortune. The Cynics represent an extreme 
phase, in which science and culture had ceased to 
be held as of any value that was not pragmatic, 
and ‘philosophy’ had been reduced to the most 
beggarly elements of paradoxical utilitarian 
practice. This issue was one natural result of the 
historical antecedents of the Greek municipal 
societies, and of the reaction upon their conventions 
after the displacements due to the Persian war 
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(490-45 B.C.). The diniciilty was to adjust the 
woktrela fco erii|»ire, the particularism of the ^ Greek' 
citizen to the universal ism of inankinci; and it 
took shape in the lengtity controversy about 
and (see CASUisTitY), in which the Cynics 
]>layed tho most partisan role (cf. Bewey-Tufts, 
Ethics, 190S, pt. i. cli. vii;}. Very briefly, the 
development of the Hellenic mmiieipal societies 
had been as follows. The corporate family was 
an outgrowth of ancien t religion, and appealed to 
religious sanctions (cf. Solon, frag. 12). Thus, 
doiiiestic law and the rnle of^ the family-group 
were integral parts of the * Divine favouring fate* 
within a man (cf. Pindar, OL ii. 94, ix. 28, 100, 
110, xiii. 13; Nem, vii. SO, viii. 35). The wider 
civic law and municipal government were evolved 
gradually on this basis (cf. Fustei de Coulanges, 
La CiU Paris, 1895, bk. iii. ch. xviii. ; 

bk. V. ch. i.). Local customs, conventions, and 
laws thus acquired great authority, and overflowed 
private life to such an extent that it hardly existed 
in the modern sense. The State claimed the 
citizen*s time, intelligence, service, — his whole life 
even, — in return for the inestimable advantages 
bestowed, inestimable because only when endowed 
with them could a man enjoy a worthy human 
career (cf. S. H, Butcher, Some Aspects of^ the Qreeh 
Genius^, 1904, p. 471). Accordingly, individual 
independence did not flourish — the man had not 
emerged from the citizen. So the opposition 
between old norms and new experiences remained 
latent, more or less, till the Sophists (g.u) broached 
it with their pupils, and Aristophanes and Euripides, 
each in his characteristic way, ventilated it before 
the public at large. The theoretical side of the 
controversy most probably reached the Cynics 
through the influence of Gorgias upon Antisthenes ; 
the practical or social deductions through Socrates, 
to whom, in his last years, Antisthenes resorted. 
But the Cynics were ‘imperfect* Socratics, who 
interpreted the Athenian sage in a fashion of their 
own, and it must be confessed that Soeratic 
‘irony* and contemporary socio-political changes 
gave colour to their anarchism. 

The social conditions are perplexing, because 
they oscillated in a twofold movement. On the 
one hand, and negatively, the decay of age-old 
beliefs (cl Aristophanes, 3961, 10601, 14201 ; 

Plato, Bep, ii. 358-65) sapped confidence in the 
adequacy of national institutions. Could the State 
Justify its pervasive interference with the individual, 
by rendering sufficient return? This question — 
its terms becoming clearer gradually — provoked 
inquiry; the sequel was reflective ethics. And, 
as reflexion bodes search for a stable principle, the 
possibility that this had not been found vras 
implied. Hence a critical movement in theory. 
The Peloponnesian War (431-405) forced similar 
issues upon the average man in daily life (cl 
Thucyd. iii. 40-44, 82, v. 89). The generous 
assurance of high vocation that nurtured Pindar, 
Themistocles, JEschylns, Sophocles, Pericles, and, 
as a glorious consummation, Plato, beat feebler 
and feebler. On the other hand, and positively^ 
new men broke into the ancient State, bringing 
new associations. Traditional civic usages bore 
less meaning for them, because they did not share 
the compensation to the full. Necessarily, they 
felt other aspirations, and gravitated towards 
other standards. The straits of war drove the 
rural population upon Athens, just as, during 
prosperous peace, strangers had flocked to her 

B tes, Inaction and demoralization bred a jpro- 
;ariat, neither citizen nor slave, which strained 
the ordinary resources of government. In addition, 
the marvellous instances of individual development, 
the glory of the Periclean epoch, set a potent 
example. And the energies and personalized 


aims here manifested Invl to find fresh channels. 
Pericles could say ; ‘We [Athenians] alone regard 
a nmnw'lio takes no interest in public affairs," not 
,as a harruless, hut as a useless, member of society* 
(Thucyd. ii.^40}. jBut, political autonomy shrunk 
or gone, this socializect unity lost its power to 
charm. Accordingly, wdiat more natural than that 
‘ social reform * should attract many ? What more 
natural than that they should concentrate upon 
the personal ideal, ai^rdpiceta (cf. Gomperz, Gr, 
penkcTf 1903 [Eng. tr. 1905], voL ii. bk. iv, chs, 
i.-iii.)? ‘The honest man is Nature’s noble* 
(Eurip. frag. 336). But, what may ‘ lionest * mean ? 
The Cynics were to extract their answer from 
Socrates (g.v.). 

Plato makes Socrates speak as follows, in his 
famous speech of defence : 

‘ If jou say to me, “ Socrates, this time ... we will let you off, 
hut upon one condition, that you are not to inquire and 
speculate in this way any more.” ... I should reply : “Men of 
Athens, I honour and love you ; but I shall obey God rather 
than you, and, while I have life and strength, I shall never 
cease from the practice and teaching of philosophy, exhorting 
any one whom I meet after my manner, and convincing him, 
saying : “ O my friend, why do you, who are a citizen of the 
great and mighty and wise city of Athens, care so much about 
mying up the greatest amount of money and honour and 
reputation, and so little about wisdom and truth and the 
reatest improvement of the soul, which you never regard or 
eed at all? Are you not ashamed of thisr” (ApoL 29). 

This represents the Soeratic spirit admirably. 
But Socrates left no methodical system, nor did he 
I>rescribe specifics for social ills. Devotion to the 
Athenian State, and respect for the higher personal 
life, were the poles of his character and teaching. 
He could say of the State : 

‘Our country is . . . higher and holier far than mother or 
father. . . . When we are punished by her . . . the punishment 
is to be endured in silence. . . . Whether in battle or in a court 
of law, or in any other place, he [the citizen] must do what his 
city and his country order him. . . . This is the voice which I 
seem to hear murmuring in my ears, like the sound of the flute 
in the ears of the mystic ’ (Plato, Orito, 51, 64 ; cf. J. Adam, 
Crito, 1888, Introd. p. xivf.). 

That is, Socrates preserved intact the old Greek 
consecration to the of the City-State, with its 
subordination of the individual to the community 
as the will of the gods, and as the most valuable 
(useful) relation for the citizen. In practice, he 
identified himself completely with Athens, whose 
vicinity he seldom left (cf. Plato, Orito, 52). But, 
at the same time, touched by the ampler experience 
of the new age, he strove to universalize the 
individual. ‘ Whether the individual is a part of 
a wider teleological system or no, becomes thus for 
Socrates a secondary question ; and what he is 
mainly interested to maintain is that each man for 
himself should wmrk out such a system in his own 
life* (E. Caird, Evolution of Theology in the Gr. 
Philosophers, 1904, i. 70). Socrates could, there- 
fore, declare to Antiphon : ‘ To have no wants at 
all is, to my mind, an attribute of godhead; to 
have as few wants as possible, the nearest ap;proach 
to godhead^ (Xenoph. Mem, i. 6). That is, his 
asceticism was no end in itself, but aecessa^ to 
the^ desire to secure due scope for the higher 
activities of manhood. The positive purpose thus 
involved a negative element. Now Socrates lived 
all this, but left no authoritative exposition of it. 
Accordingly, his ‘ imperfect * followers seized upon 
one or other aspect of his personality, and pushed 
it, to the exclusion of the compensating factors. 
‘The Cynics so enforced this negative moment 
that they placed freedom in actual renunciation 
of so-called superfluities* (Hegel, Werke, 1842, 
xiv. 139, Eng. tr. Hist, of Phil,, 1892, i. 480-81). 
Historical circumstances occasioned their revolt 
from the communal ideas of the City-State. The 
‘ wise man * will not govern himself according to 
enacted laws, but by the law of virtue (Antisthenes, 
ap, Diog. Laert. vi. 11). The sole authentic citizen- 
ship is citizenship of the world (Diogenes, ih, vi. 
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63). In short, under stress of social exigency, the 
Cynics abstracted Socratic independence from the 
conditions whence it drew its strength and relevance, 
and identilied virtue with unbridled protest against 
social relations. ‘Bury nio on my face,’ said 
Diogenes to Xcniades, ‘ for, ere long, everything 
will be turned upside down’ (Diog. Laert. vi. 31-32). 
The Cynics lost recollection that the Socratic 
dialectic was an incidental means to disclosure of 
the fundamental principles of morality. They 
could ‘think only of the barefooted old man, 
indefatigably disputing in the open streets, and 
setting himself against society ’ (Grant, Ethics of ' 
Aristotle^, 1874, i. 171). Thus minded, they turned 
upon contemporary norms and, holding nothing 
holy, flouted human ties scornfully, violently, and 
coarsely. 

2. Teaching.— Avowedly, the 
Cynics were bent upon a practical end. Indeed, 
it is often asserted that they repudiated scientiflc 
training and mental culture, with no little osten- 
tation. This is probably an over-statement. It 
would be nearer the mark to say that they sub- 
ordinated scientific inquiries to tne attainment of 
virtue, regarding intellectual discipline as in- 
diflerent in itself. Thus, while they combated 
men of the Plato type, and held aloof from the 
constructive schools, they could not, and did not, 
escape the theoretical problems of their age. Logic 
and epistemology, it is true, had not reached clear 
definition ; this had to await Aristotle. Never- 
theless, with the Sophists, if not earlier, the ques- 
tion of the relation between language and thought 
had asserted itself, sometimes in logomachies that 
seem trifling to ns. And, in this connexion, a dis- 
tinct negative or critical movement became mani- 
fest. The contemporary Megarians, for example 
(cf. K. Prantl, Geseh, a, Logik, Leipzig, 1855, i. 
33 f. ; G. Grote, op, cit i. 122 f. ), with whom the 
Cynics had some affiliations, revelled in ‘eristic’ 
gymnastics. The Cynic leaders, Antisthenes and, 
probably, Diogenes, evinced kindred tendencies, 
as their fragmentary remains, scattered references 
in Plato and Aristotle, and the reports of later 
writers indicate. Possibly the same was true of 
Crates, Monimus, and their followers. In other 
words, ere the ethico-political doctrines of the sect 
had sunk to the level of a social mannerism, 

* Wliose do^-like carriage and effrontery, 

Despising infamy, outfac’d disgrace,’ 

the Cynics ;^artook in theoretical discussions of the 
day, occupying a position akin, apparently, to that 
of the Megarians iq,v.), and one not far removed, 
in ultimate principle, at least, from the Cyrenaics 

Thus, Epictetus {Diss, i. 17, 12) attributes to 
Antisthenes the saying, * The examination of terras 
is the beginning of education.* Similarly, Plato 
{EnthycL 277 E, cf. Cmt. 384) records tnat, ac- 
cording to Prodicus, ‘a right use of terms is the 
beginning of knowledge ’ (cf. Protag, 337). Un- 
fortunately, owing to the loss of' Antisthenes’ 
treatise On Words, we are unaware how these 
statements should be interpreted. Conceivably, 
they imply no more than Plato {Theoct 201 E) and 
^istotle {Met, viii. 3) assert. On the other hand, 
it is certain that, through the peculiar notions 
about ^ evidence entertained in their law-courts, ^ 
committees of the popular assembly (cf. K. J. 
Bonner, Emdence in Athenian Courts, Chicago, 
,1905), the Athenians had long been familiar 
with forensic dialectic, as .^schylus’ Orestes 
(458 B.C.) suffices to show. Furthermore, at the 
time when the other Greek arts reached their 
zenith (c. 440 B.O.), rhetoric, the of words, 
had flourished for a generation in Sicily, under 
Corax of Syracuse (c. 465 B.C.) ; and Gorgias, ac- 
companied by one of its chief exponents, Tisias, 


had impressed the Athenians with it, on the 
occasion of the Leon tine embassy (427 B.c.), when 
Antisthenes was a lad of seventeen. The future 
Cynic leader ])ec‘ame a pupil of Gorgias, and then 
taught rhetoric before joining tlie Socratic circle. 
And, while it is likely that the epideictic ‘display,’ 
entitled the Contromrsy between Ajax and Odysseus 
for th& Arms of Achilles, belongs to a later period, 
the list of the writings of Antisthenes preserved by 
Diog. Laert. (vi. 15 f.) proves that he was a prac- 
titioner, not only of rhetoric, but also of dialectic, 
with its more or less subtle and verbal treatment 
of terms. In addition, one must recall that Greek 
oratory as a practical art, employing both rhetoric 
and dialectic, dates from Gorgias (cf. F. Blass, 

: Die attische Beredsamlceit 'o. Gorgias bis zu Lysias, 

\ Leipzig, 1868, p. 1 f.), and that, as a result of the 
development of their polity, which made him who 
‘is master of the stone on the Pnyx’ master of 
Athens (cf. E- A. Freeman, Historical Essays, 2nd 
series, 1873, p. 128 f,), rhetoric and dialectic came 
to be of extreme utilitarian consequence to the 
Athenians (cf. Isocrates’ review of his life-work, 
Or, XV. 2951). Language was now a potent 
weapon, and the study of terms indispensable. 
Accordingly, we are forced to conclude that, what- 
ever slight Antisthenes and his fellows may have 
put upon ‘science,’ ‘learning,’ and ‘culture’ at 
a later time, when engaged upon their ethical 
‘ mission,’ the founder of the Cynic movement was 
educated in a ‘ scientific ’ atmosphere, and knew 
the necessity im technical discipline in the ‘art of 
words.’ No doubt, the studies of Protagoras, 
Prodicus, and Hippias, in etymology, synonymy, 
and the like, W’ere little more than beginnings in 
the abstractions of grammar j and, obviously, the 
science of Logic was even less advanced, the nature 
of negative propositions especially olFering insoluble 
problems, whence the vogue of the Sophistic 
clenchus. Yet the Sophistic influence upon the 
‘imperfect’ Socratics is so pervasive that, before 
he repaired to Socrates at last, Antisthenes must 
have been carried away by it. The jibes of Plato 
{Phmdo, 101 Df. (?); Mep, li. 372 D, v. 454A(?); 
Themt. 155 E; Soph, 251 B, 230 D; Phileh. 14 D (?)), 
Aristotle {Met, iii. 2(?), iv. 29, vii 3 ; Top. i. 11), and 
others {e.g. Cicero, ad Attic, xii. 38) would seem to 
indicate that Antisthenes and the rest eitiier re- 
lapsed into ‘ sopliistical ’ quibbling in theory, or 
failed to keep step with the contemporary advance 
of scientific inquiry. For, even if Xenophon’s tes- 
timony to the acquirements of Antisthenes {Synvp, 
iv. 41 f.) be suspect on account of his evident Cynic 
leanings, the references of Plato {Cratyl, 3891 (?) ,* 
Phileb, 44 C ; cf. K. Baiien, Antisthenes u,. Platon, 
1881 ; X. Urban, Deher d, Erwdhmmgen d, Philos, 
d. Antisthenes in d. platon, Schriften, 1882; F. 
Diimmler, Akademika, Giessen, 188*9, p. 1481), the 
partial admission of Aristotle (ilfc^.v. 29), his serious 
refutations (<^0 So^ih, El. xx. ; Bhet. ii. 24), and the 
remark of Cicero {de Nat, Deor. i. 13) w^arrant the 
probable inference that, while Antisthenes had 
once known better, and still posed as a discii>le 
of Socrates (this would be Plato’s view), he had 
reverted to the empiricism of Gorgias, and had 
fallen thence into theoretical scepticism, regarding 
‘ science ’ as negligible except for purposes of direct 
utility, as with Hippias— had become, in short, a 
‘barbarian.’ In a word, although they started 
from the Socratic insistence upon definition, the 
Cynics never reached theoretical solutions ; in fact, 
.they regarded them as impossible, perhaps even 
as worthless. 

Kemembering, then, that Logic had no inde- 
pendent existence, the little that we know of Cynic 
logic may be traced to Socrates for its primary 
impulse, and to the Sophists, especially Gorgias 
and Hippias, for its content. The effort of Socrates 
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to define tlie ideal Good, to re|dacc a physical or 
cosniologicai by a logical had not reached 

complete success (cf. Xeaoph. Mem. iii. 9. 14, iih 
8 . 3, i. 3. 2 ). It was an aspiration rather than a 
final aclnevemeut. The problems therefore were : 

( 1 ) to formulate a definition carrying universal 
validity; ( 2 ) to state its content; (3) to explain 
how man might realize it in life. Such fragments 
of Cynic logdc as we have are remnants of a 
theoretical eiibrfc connected wdth first problem; 
Cynic ethics, a practical reply to the second and 
third. The former represents a reversion to the 
Soi>hists; the latter follows mainly from undue 
emphasis upon, and isolation of, one aspect of the 
person of Socrates, filled out probably, as regards 
its inconsistent universaiism (cosmopolitanism), by 
elements drawn chiefly from the teaching of 
liippias. 

Turning to the logical side, then, we find that 
for Antisthenes a satisfactory definition must be 
the statement of the essence of a thing. But, 
seeing that tilings consist of parts, the only de- , 
finition practicable would be a description of these i 
parts as actual components of a whole (cf. Plato, 
Soph. 251 f.). Accordingly, the thing itself, being 
simple, is indefinable; it may be named, but the 
name tells nothing of the essential reality (cf. 
Aristotle, Met. i. 3). Diogenes is reported to have 
said, when Plato was talking to him about ‘ideas’ 
and using the terms ‘ tableness ’ and ‘ cupness,’ ‘ I 
see a table and a cup, but I see no “ tableness” or 
“cupness” ’ (Diog. Laert. vi. 55 ; cf. Plato, Parmen. \ 
132 B). That is, according to Cynic epistemology, 
general ideas exist solely in the mind, individual ' 
things alone are real. This is the earliest distinct 
expression of Nominalism. Logically, it results 
in the conclusion that no judgments are permissible 
except judgments of identity. ‘ Man’ and ‘ good’ 
are different from one another. You cannot pre- 
dicate ‘ good ’ of ‘ man you can say merely, ‘ man 
is man,’ ‘good is good’ (cf. Plato [?], Eipp. Mai. 
304 A ; Grote, op. cit. ii. 47). This led immediately 
to the assertion, put into the mouth of Dionyso- 
dorus by Plato [Euthyd. 286 B), that contradiction 
(or error) cannot occur. If so, the paradox issues 
that false and contradictory propositions are im- 
possible, which implies, in turn, that all propositions 
are equally true. As the question of logical ‘ form/ 
to which such reasoning might apply, in the sense | 
that ‘ form ’ does not guarantee truth, had not yet 
been considered independently, the Cynics meant, 
probably, that predicates, because applicable to 
many subjects, could not be attached more ex- 
clusively to one than to another. But we are able 
only to conjecture as to this (cf. Plutarch, adv. 
Colot. 1119 Cf. [ed. Bernardalds, vol. v. p. 45 f.]; 
Plato, Parmen. 130 f. ). In any event, however, it 
is evident that the conclusion of the matter is in 
the Sophistic vein. Objects, when ‘composed’ 
of single factors, may he defined. Simple objects 
(‘ultiinates’), being perceptible only to sense, are 
susceptible of nomenclature, but are unknowable as 
such. The distinction here raised — areally between 
percepts and concepts — ^is valid enough. But the 
inference of Verbalism, instead of carrying out a 
logical and epistemological analysis, leads back to 
Sophistic scepticism which, once more, is hardly 
distinguishable from Sensationalism (cf. Aristotle, 
Met. iii. 5). The Cynics thus seize the negative 
element in the Soeratic dialectic process towards 
definition, but omit the positive. As a consequence, 
they entangle themselves in a paradoxical uiquiry 
such as that typified by Alfred de Musset’s ques- 
tion — ‘Le cceur humain de qui, le cceur hiimain 
de quoi?’ (cf. A. Ed. Chaignet, Hist, de la psych, 
des Grem, i, Paris, 1887, p. 1891, note 4; Crete, 
op. cit. i. 1681, note 1 ). 

(/.?) Practical. — The ethical doctrines of the 


■Cynics may bo traced to t!ie coalescence of several 
elements; and very proljably this is more evident 
now than it was to the Cynics themselves in their 
period, of' transition. But tl'ie numerous stories 
related about their leaders (for tiie sake of the 
story), ^ and the scantiness of the documentary 
evidence, .render a dispassionate account very 
difficult.. Still the following constituent factors, 
at least, can be traced with some certainty : (1) 
Socrates, the plain, ‘common’ man, sturdy and 
independent; ( 2 ) the Eleaticism of Antisthenes’ 
teacher, Corgias ; (3) the ‘ return to nature ’ of 
Hippias and Euripides; and (4) the momentary 
exigencies of daily life in Athens and in Hellas. 

( 1 ) The Cynics descend from the Xenoph untie, 
not the Platonic, Socrates (cl B. Kibbiiig, lleber 
d. VerkdUnis zzdschen d. Xenoph. u. Platon. 
Berichten uh. d. Personlichkeit u. d. Lehre d. 
SokrateSf Hpsala, 1870 ; E. Diimmler, loc. cit., and 
Antuthenica, H^le, 1882). This is the Socrates 
who, as we saw above, made independence an 
attribute of godhead (cl Xenopli. Jlfefn. i. 6 ). 
Yet, for him, asceticism was a means to an end 
(cl Xenoph, Cyn. xiii.), not an end in itself, as it 
became vvith the Cynics. The endurance which 
he x>raised was no unusual or new thing ; it related 
to ordinary life, and, naturally, had been accentu- 
ated by the early ‘ x>roverbial ’ moralists {e.g. 
Hesiod, 0pp. Di. 2871, 4111). Quickened by 
moral sincerity, Socrates protested against the in- 
dignity put on labour ; as a ‘ friend of the common 
folk’ (Xenoph. Jfem. i. 2 ), he held work to be more 
hononrable than idleness {ib. iii. 8 . 9, 10 ). It was 
this side of his character that attracted Antis- ^ 
thenes, and produced in the disciple a parody of 
the master’s temperate protest against the ener- 
vating habits of the luxurious city. 

(2) But, alongside of this moralized ‘common 
sense,’ a distinct theoretical element operated, of 
which the Cynics were, in a way, unconscious. 
Socrates had taught that virtue is a ‘science’ 
(Aristotle, Eth. JNic. iii. 8 . 6 ), meaning thereby 
that virtue was communicable. Now, although 
Corgias dismissed metaphysical speculations about 
Being, and thus showed that the ‘science’ could 
not be concerned with ‘nature/ he hinted, by 
implication, at an internal (rational) One. That 
is, his argumenta ad hominem emphasized the 
homo. Accordingly, although he denied what he 
held to be an unconditional object out of relation 
to seif, he still left self as^ the One, even the 
unexplored One. This survival of Eleatic doc- 
trine reappeared in the Cynic interpretation of the 
positive side of Soeratic teaching ; courage, justice, 
w^isdom are identical — they are knowledge ; or, as 
Antisthenes imt it theologically, the gods are 
many Karh v6jxov, they are One Kara, (pijcn}/. Reason, 
the organ of this knowledge, is the prerogative, 
not of men, but of mankind (cf. Diog. Laert. vi. 
105 ; Xenoph. Mem. i. 2 . 19 ; Plato, Meno, 71 ; 
Aristotle, Pol. I. xiii. 10). Reason bestows the 
power kavT^ opiKetp. If incommunicable theoreti- 
cally, at all events by means of the current educa- 
tion, it can be recognized and liberated in practical 
activity. In short, Will becomes the content of 
the ‘ science ’ of the sole Good — virtue. As against 
Platonic absolutism, with its aristocratic tendencies, 
which separate men from each other, the Cynics 
assert a democratic unity. They admit a prag- 
matic universal in the shape of a plan of life. 
Thus olKctos X 670 S came by essential content, desjute 
nominalistic logic (cf. Diog. Laert. vi. 12, 103). No 
matter what the theory, essence could be exhibited 
— ^in overt conduct. 

(3) The Cynics preached a ‘return to nature’ 
as an escape from social convention with its ills. 
Here they stood in line with Hippias and Eurqudes. 
Man ought to be self-sufficient. They meant by 
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tills tliat there is a Iminan ‘sature/ beyond the 
accidents of citizenship, language, and even race 
(Eurip. frag. 1050), and that civil institutions are 
unjustifiable because they interfere with the cul- 
tivation of this common possession. As Hippias 
said : ^ All of yoii who are here present I reckon 
to be kinsmen and friends and fellow-citizens by 
nature, and not by law ; for by nature like is akin 
to like, whereas law is the tyrant of mankind, and 
often compels us to do many things which are 
against nature’ (Plato, Frotag, 337); or, as Iso- 
crates put it: ‘Athens . . . has brought it to 
pass that the name “ Greek should be thought no 
longer a matter of race but a matter of intelli- 
gence’ {Or, iv. 50). Hence Cynic cosmopolitanism. 
The Cynics proposed to realize this unitary ‘nature’ 
by denuding themselves of wants, by eschewing 
obligation to the ‘resources of civilization.’ Sim- 
plicity, temperance, ability to fend for self, were 
to be the means to this end. Hence their an- 
archism. 

(4) Even before the Peloponnesian War, the 
Hellenic world had grown conscious of new dis- 
placements, and the course of the struggle accent- 
uated this condition. The ToXtreta l<acked the 
flexibility needed to meet the transition. Con- 
sequently, men became aware increasingly of 
a separation between the organized State and 
transient society (cf. C. A. and W, H. Simcox, 
Demosthenes and Mschines ‘ On the Crowns 1872, 
p. Ixviif.). As has been said above, the citizen 
no longer found absorbing vocation in his citizen- 
ship ; loyalty was on the wane. Besides, the war 

f roduced special effects of its own. The unity of 
lellas and the independence of the rival cities 
proved to be incompatible ideals ; the gulf between 
rich and poor yawned wider ; the itch for personal 
recognition brought disregard of social responsi- 
bility; and numerous men ‘without a country’ 
roamed over all Greece (cf. Isocrates, Bp, ix. 10). 
The system of education had forfeited the con- 
fidence of many (cf. Isocrates, Or, xiii. 2921, xi. 
2301, X. 2081, XV. 841, 2591), while, on the 
other hand, the people were untouched by the 
things of the spirit (cl Isocrates, Or, xi. 230, 
ii. 231, viii. 1611, xv, 1681), as, indeed, Aristotle 
asserted later {Eth, Nic, i. 5. 3). Every one was 
finding fault with his neighbour ; the efficiency of 
democratic government was in doubt, Tfiese 
grave matters were at once the incentives to, and 
the immediate objects of, the Cynic ‘mission.’ 
Unfortunately, hindered doubtless by the temper 
of the time, the Cynics, who surpassed all in 
fearlessness, appear to have employed no weapon 
more potent than contentious abuse, and to have 
prescribed no remedy more practicable than an 
impossible renunciation. Better known to the 
masses than any other teachers, their extrava- 
gance and licence rendered them easy marks for 
ridicule and resentment, so that the seriousness of 
the evils which they attacked legitimately was 
overshadowed hy the bizarre conduct of the critics. 
Few, if any, constructive results were accomplished 
in the 4th cent., as the state of affairs under 
Eubulus (354-338 B.c.) serves to show (cl Iso- 
crates [e, 353 B.C.], Or. xv, 2701; J. Beloch, 
Die attische Politik seif Ferikles, Leipzig, 1884, 
p. 1731). These influences, then, probably along 
with others, now irrecoverable, moulded the Cynic 
ethics. 

Although the Sophist was a the 

teacher of a practical ‘ art ’—and Gorgias belonged 
very distinctly to this type — a man of Antisthenes’ 
quality, when deflected by Socrates, could easily 
pick holes in Sophistic practice (cl Plato, Boph, 
250 A) ; he and, more emphatically, his follower, 
Diogenes, might retain portions of the Corgian 
method (cf. Aristotle, Bhet. iii. 17. 7), the temper 


never. Seeking reputation and gain, the Sophists 
could not be entirely' disinterested'' "(cl: •.Xeuoph.' 
Oyn. xiii. ). Perforce they had to adapt themselves 
to popular tastes; and Gorgias, conspicuously, 
seems to have conformed himself to current pre- 
judices ; in like manner, Hippias’ ideal of a union 
between the Greek States, just because it was not 
original with him, serves to illustrate a similar 
tendency. Such pliability, amounting often to 
hollowness, revolted Antisthenes, when contact 
with Socrates had converted Mm. The times 
appeared to call for sterner stuff. It was not 
enough to suggest moral notions by elegant dis- 
courses; proselytes must be secured. Independ- 
ence was needed above all else ; and this could be 
justified on condition that a man found his ideal 
purposes within himself (cf. Eurip. Troad. 988; 
Plato, Mep, ii. 366 E). Thus the Cynics came to 
regard virtue, not as good, but as the Good, and 
this as an implicit quality inherent in manhood, 
made explicit in the ‘wise man’ {i,e, Socrates 
universalized by Cynic pragmatism) ; for without a 
universal there could be no philosophy (cf. Plato, 
Parmen, 136). No matter at wnat cost, the 
‘sage’ must develop and guard this possession 
(cf. Cicero, de Off. i. 41), for on it depended the 
one great issue of life— self-sufficiency. Every- 
thing must be sacrificed for it ; indeed, this com- 
plete sacrifice was regarded as the essence of 
virtue. On the other hand, vice was the sole 
evil ; and the intermediate values of life, high 
or low, positive or negative, — wealth, position, 
health, poverty, shame, sickness, even death, ^ — 
were wholly indifferent. Thus self-control im- 
; plied, not the moralizing of human relations, but 
their total eradication, because they are invita- 
tions to weakness or to submission (cf. Diog. 
Laert. vi. 93). Bo the Cynics came to ‘exceed’ 
the nature at wMch they had arrived; the sub- 
jective tendency overpowered them. And there 
are signs that, like the Stoics afterwards, they 
wavered here (cf. Diog. Laert. vi. 2, 6, 13, 30, 31, 
63, 72) ; yet their professed ideal was to possess 
no home, no city, to be beggars and “wanderers 
(cf. ib. vi. 38). For man comprehends by nature 
what is just and true (cf. ib, vii. 53), and this 
internal nature is to be set free as against the 
law or convention of society. The declaration of 
Hippias (Plato, Protag. 357 D), transmuted now 
into a 4>^(ns dv6po3Triv7}, is elevated into the single 
principle capable of moral authority. The insight 
of the ‘wise man,’ won by renunciation, becomes 
the supreme test ; and, according to its judgment, 
aU laws, institutions, and arrangements of society 
are found arbitrary and harmful. They hamper 
and enslave true manhood; for, morally viewed, 
men are free, and therefore equal, just because 
they possess a specific virtuous nature in their own 
individual right. Consequently, man is able to 
realize the Good only if he renounces them. 
Society is the great Sophist (cf. Plato, Pep. 
492 A); it renders evil absolute; therefore it is 
infinitely better to be an uneducated beggar than 
an educated echo of ‘civilization.’ Thus the 
Cynics desert their theoretical Nominalism, and 
fall into the old paradoxes resultant upon the 
clash between personal ideal and social oppor- 
tunity. Casuistry (their species of sophistry) 
marks them for its own, and antitheses displace 
reasoning. As always, their anarchism ends in 
communism, for, without fraternity, liberty and 
equality are but barren words. The socio- 
political indecision and helplessness of Hellas 
led to this extreme conclusion. An ulterior prin- 
ciple, the innate prerogative of simple manhood, 
came to be viewed as the only escape from con- 
temporary evils. This indifference of the Cynics 
to political, social, and domestic obligations led, of 
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coarse, to antinomianism (cf. Diog^. Laerfc. vi. 12). 
Cmiously enoagli, however, they did not advocate 
qiiletisiii (cf. F. ^V. Jhissell, Marcus Aurelius and 
the Later Stoics, 1910, p. 51 f.) as a result of their 
nonconformity and repudiation. The Cynic ‘ mis- 
sionary ’ became a familiar figure, and he lived in 
face of* the public. Like Crates, he was a ^ door- 
o])ener’ (Dlog. Laert. vi. 86), but he seems, as a 
rule, to liave been taken more jocularly than seri- 
ously. Nor is this wonderful. Strange as it may 
appear, the besetting' sins of Athenian character 
— ^vanity and self-sufficiency — found a new incarna- 
tion in the censoriousness and self-advertisement 
of some Cynics. As a matter of fact, they had 
not investigated morality with due care, and so 
they could not deliver tnemselves from paradox. 
For, after ail, consistent Cynicism is tantamount 
to a confession of failure. Deny the existence of 
the problem, as the Cynics did in relation to 
Athenian economic conditions, for example, and — 
you have solved it ! * Vanity of vanities,’ saith the 
preacher, * all is vanity*; whereas the greatest 
of vanities is apt to be the |)reacher himself. 

It is possible, and too easy perhaps, to judge 
Cynicism as the temporary exaggeration of a 
clique. But, after all, it dealt with the immortal 
things of life, and in later times left its mark upon 
ancient thought ; Epictetus could idealize even 
Diogenes {Diss. iii. 24). An overAvhelming per- 
sonality like Socrates transmutes the fluid ten- 
dencies of Ms epoch, and outpaces the average 
man. Nevertheless, Socrates was of his age, and 
could not escape its limitations. Antisthenes and 
his followers started from this temporary factor, 
and, by confining the Socratic doctrine to it, im- 
pressed the ordinary mind. Rudely enough, 
perhaps, they proved that Greece still had a 
conscience. They exercised the magisterial and 
reproving function (cf, Epictetus, Diss, ii. 21), 
emphasizing the force and conviction, though not 
the dignity and sublimity, of the master ; yet this 
very bias freed them from the sordid passions of 
self-interest which so affiieted their contemporaries 
(cf. Diog. Laert. vi. 85 f.; Xenoph. Symp. iv, 34 L). 
As their denunciation of slavery showed, they had 
a glimpse of a sublime idea, and were enabled con- 
seq[uently to enter a splendid protest against the 
otiose compromises and superficial conformities of 
the day. And, if their zeal outran discretion, or even 
decency, it must be recalled that they were bred 
of a society which lived in purls naturalibus to a 
degree incomprehensible by us ; that, by insistence 
upon the moral significance of much that had been 
deemed non-morm, they aired questions to which 
otliervvise Aristotle’s saving common sense might 
never have been applied (cf. e.g. Eth. Nie. x, 6). 
As a result, they paved the way for the conclusion 
that virtue is not a theory, but a spiritual state — 
it is dynamic over against tlie trivial. Their 
defence of a thesis doubtless blurred their vision 
of the seminal personality of the ‘wise man.’ 
Notwithstanding, they did make the ‘sage’ the 
moral norm, and thus gave the first hint thar ‘ the 
“Return to nature,” so far from implying rever- 
sion to animalism, and tlie reduction or man’s 
needs to the level of the beasts, was found to 
involve fundamental differentiation of reasoning 
man from the unreason of the brute or the inertia 
of matter, to place man on a unique spiritual 
plane, and eventually to summon him from indi- 
vidual isolation to conscious brotherhood with 
kind’ (G. H. Kendall, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 
to Himself, 1898, p. xlvi). Driven by a theory 
which spelt failure, the Cynics could not per- 
ceive these great issues ; but ideals, whose end is 
not yet, originated with them. 

See also Casuistey, Cyeenaics, Megaeians, 
Neo-Cynics, Soceates, Sophists, Stoics. 
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brilliant and readable account of the Cynics is to be found in 
Th. Gomperz, Greek 2''hinkers, Eng. tr, vo!. !i., London, 1905. 
With special reference, as a rule, to the social, political, and ' 
literary environment, the following works may be added: 
T. C. Finlayson, Essays, Addresses, and, Lyrical frmula- 
tims, London, 1893, p. 194 f.; P. Girard, L’Edm. atMn^ mx 
et an ive sihcle mant Jdms-Christ^ Paris, 1891 ; O. Apelt, 
Beitr. z. Ge$ch» d. yr. Phil., Leipzig, 1891 (the essay on Cosmo- 
politanism in Antiquity) ; R, E. Hammond, Polit. Itiditufiom 
of the Ane. Greeks, London, 1895 ; A. Croiset, Hut de ia 
HU. grecque, tom. iv. {Paris, 1900] pp. SG t, 240 f. ; P. 
Decharme, La Critique des traditions reUgieims chez les 
Greas, etc., Paris, 1904, p. 217 L; R. Hir^zel, J)er Dialog: ein 
Uterarhist. Vjermeh, i., Leipzig, 1895 ; M, Clerc, Les Mil^ques 
atk4n%em : Etude mr la condition Ugale, la situation morale et 
U rdle soeuil et economique des strangers domicilUs d A ikhies, 
Paris, 1893 ; H. Francotte, Be la Cmdition des Grangers dam 
Us dtis grecgms, Louvain and Paris, 1903 ; H. Sidgwick, Lee- 
twees on the Philos, of Kant, etc., London, 1905 (the essay on 
the Sophista) ; Ed, Schwartz, Gharakterkdp/e d. antiken Lit., 
2nd series, Leipzig, 1910, p. 1 1 K. M. WeNLEY. 

CYRENAICS.— The name given to a school 
of thinkers founded at Cyreiie, a Greek colony 
on the northern coast of Africa, towards the be- 
ginning of the 4th century B.C. It is one of the 
earliest attempts — and perhaps the most thorough- 
going — to base the conduct of life on the pursuit 
of the individiiars pleasure. The founder of the 
school was Aristippus. He came to Athens to hear 
Socrates, whom lie reverenced to the end of his 
life (Diog. ii. 65, 76), and whose scholar, in spite 
of the differences between them, lie always avowed 
himself to be {ib. 74). Socrates would never really 
have accepted the pursuit of mere personal pleasure 
as the end of life ; indeed, in the Memorabilia 
(ii. 1), Xenophon gives us an account of a keen 
dispute between him and Aristippus on this very 
point. Yet the ‘ pupil ’ might fairly have claimed 
to teach nothing inconsistent 'svith his master’s 
fundamental principles, Socrates, in fact, while 
claiming that man’s rational life lay in the search 
after what was truly good, had yet left undeter- 
mined what this true good might be (see Sidgwick, 
History of Ethics, pp. 24, 31). The Cyrenaics 
argued that it could be found in nothing but 
pleasure, which was the one thing manifesHy de- 
sirable, and which all creatures, unless perverted, 
did desire and choose (Diog. ii. 87, 88, 89), 

This ethical doctrine seems to have been closely 
connected with their general view— derived probably 
from Protagoras — that the individual was limited 
to a knowledge of his own sensations. A man could 
know only what appeared to him, not what things 
were in themselves, nor even what they appeared 
to others; and there was thus apparently no 
possibility of a rational assertion that anything 
was noble or not in itself. All we could know of 
‘ goodness ’ was what was pleasurable to us (Diog. 
ii. 92, 93 ; Sext. Empir. adv. Math, vii, 191-200). 
There was thus no room for the Cyrenaics to admit 
fundamental differences of quality in pleasure ; and 
this, it would seem, they fully realized. One 
pleasure was no •whit better than another (Diog, 
li. 87), nor could the source from which it sprang, 
however base that might be called, make any 
difference to its worth {ib. 88). In this they were 
profoundly at variance with Plato and Aristotle, 
who both argued for absolute standards of value 
and of truth, standards going beyond the mere 
opinions of individual men [e.y. Plato, Bepub. 
bk. vi. ad Jin. ; Arist. Metaph. bk. iii. c. 5. 1009% 
Eth. Hie. bk. i. c. 8. 1099^). The famous dis- 
cussion in the Fhilebus (36 CJ f.) as to the possi- 
bility of a distinction between true and false 
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pleasures, imrallel to that between true and false 
opinions, is in all proljability written with an eye 
to the Oyrenaic position. It is of great interest 
also to note that this initial scepticism of theirs 
led the Cyrenaies to turn aside from scientific 
inquiry into Katmre, as from useless speculation 
(Biog. ii 92), 

The anecdotes told of Aristippus and his biting 
wit giYC a vivid commentary on his theory. His 
seems to have been one of ‘ the great exxjeriments 
in life’ that the Greek phnosojihers were not 
afraid to make. liesolute, daring, and self-con- 
trolled, on one side it recalls the great Socratic 
tradition of unswerving obedience in practice ‘ to 
that argument which seemed the best,* and even the 
Socratic scorn for non-essentials; *it was better 
to be a beggar than a dunce ; if the first had no 
money, the second had no manhood’ {ih, 70). But 
there is a sinister side as well. Aristippus will take 
anything he can get from Dionysius, the tyrant of 
Syracuse. *I went to Socrates when I wanted 
knowledge, I come to you when I want money’ 
{ih. 78). He does not demand constancy from 
his mistresses; what did it matter to him if 
others sailed in his ship {ib, 74)? Money and 
what money could get are not to be shunned, but 
used, and nsed freely. The evil lies in being bound 
by our pleasures, not in enjoying them {ih, 75 ; 
Stobauis, FloriL 17, 18). Let them be as vivid as 
possible— the ‘calm’ so near indifference, after- 
wards advocated by the Epicureans, is scorned 
as nothing better than sleep (Biog. ii. 89) — 
but let them not defeat their own object by fetter- 
ing the miad {ib, 66, 67). The ‘smooth motion’ 
of the Cyrenaic pleasure was always motion, but 
the ripplmg motion of a great sea which should 
never be roused into storm. Though circumstances 
may, prevent the wise man from obtaining this 
always, yet he will be able to attain more of it, and 
in a more intense form, than any one else {ik 90, 91 ). 
Aristippus himself was always famous for his easy 
mastery over all circumstances, prosperous and 
adverse alike ; and the line of Horace (j^. I. xvii* 24) 
that pictures him * at peace in the present, yet 
striving for greater things’ {^Tentantmn ^naiora, 
fcT& prcRsentibiis mquum ’), gives us Cyrenaicism at 
its best. 

The juessure of the practical problem, how to 
attain the maximum of individual pleasure, is shown 
in the divergencies of his successors. Hegesias 
felt the inevitable pain of life so keenly as to dis- 
believe in the possibility of anything deserving the 
name of happmess (Biog. ii. 94). The most that 
could be hoped for by the wise man, acting for his 
own interest alone, as a wise man should, was to 
escape from suffering, and this could be attained 
best by indifference to external things {ib. 95, 96). 
Here we reach a strange likeness to the Stoics 
and Cynics, and, stranger still, we find this leader 
of what purported to be the school of vivid per- 


pACOITY.— This term, which is derived from 
Hindi dakait, ‘robbery belonging to an armed 
band,’ j)robably from ^ahna, ‘to shout,’ is now 
usually employed as an equivalent for bidgandage 
(or, technically, the conspiracy of five or more men 
to engage in an act of ro))bery, or the actual com- 
mission of such an offence) arising from, or at least 
existing in, an unsettled condition of some of the 
administrative districts in India. It is in this 
sense that it is used with regard to Burma. 


sonal life called by the name of ‘Death’s Advo- 
cate,’ and accused of luring men to suicide {ib. 86 ; 
Cic. Tme, i. 83). 

Annikeris, at the cost of consistency, gave a 
gentler tone to the whole system. It is plain that 
the question between what might be called indi- 
vidualistic and altruistic hedonism, between the 
pleasure of oneself and the pleasure of others, was 
coming to the front and pressing for solution. 
According to Annikeris, there were such things of 
genuine u^orth as friendship and patriotism (wdiich 
Hegesias had denied). The wise man would suffer 
for his country and still be equally happy, although 
he got little pleasure from it, and pleasure alone 
was the end. The hax)piness of another was not a 
reasonable object of choice, yet the wise man 
would endure for the sake of his friend (Biog. ii. 
96, 97). 

Theodorus, called ‘the Atheist,’ seems to have 
been the closest, both in keenness of intellect and 
in hardness of temper, to the original founder. 
Friendship he dispensed with ; the foolish could 
not use friends, and the wise man had no need of 
them {ib. 98). There was nothing to be ashamed 
of in theft and adultery and sacrilege, provided 
one escaped the penalties {ib, 99). He seems to 
have differed slightly from Aristippus in that he 
felt the need of laying more stress on the attitude 
of the mind, and less on the external goods of 
chance as necessary for the well-being of man. 
Thus he was led to say that the vital matters 
were not ‘pleasure’ and ‘pain,’ these in them- 
selves being indifferent, but ‘joy’ and ‘grief,’ 
which in their turn depended on prudence and 
folly. This at least is the interpretation suggested 
by Zeller for a somewhat obscure passage in Biog. 
h. 98, and it is certainly probable. 

About the time of the later Cyrenaies, Epicurus 
was developing a more subtle and elaborate form 
of the doctrine, and after the 3rd cent. B.c. we do 
not hear of Cyrenaies as distinguished from Epi- 
cureans. See also artt. Hedonism and Philo- 
sophy (Greek). 

Literaturb. — No writings, other than fragmentary, of the 
Oyrenaics themselves are in existence. The chief ancient 
authorities are: Diogenes Laertius, de Olarormn Phikm- 
phorum VUiSt bk. ii. 65-104, c. 8, ‘ Aristippus ’ [for the ethical 
doctrines of the school and the character of Aristippus], Paris, 
1878 ; Sextus Empiricus, adversus Matimmtieos, bk. vii 190- 
200 [for the metaphysical position], Leipzig, 1840. See also 
F. W. A. Mullacn, Fraginenta PMlosophomm Ormorum^ ii. 
397 fif., Paris, 1867 ; H. Hitter and L. Preller, Historia Philo- 
8(^him Grcecce, ‘ Oyrenaici,’ 204-213 B, Gotha, 1SS8 ; F. Ueber- 
weg, GrundrUs der Gesch. der Philos.^, Berlin, 1894-98, i. 95ff. ; 
E. Zeller, Socrates and the Socratic Schools (tr. Reichel), ch. 
xiv. [very clear and thorough, with copious quotations and 
references],! London, 1868 ; J. E. Erdmann, Grundriss der 
Gesoh. der Philos A Berlin, 1895-96 (Eng. tr., London, 1890), i. 
89 flf. ; H. Sidgwick, History of Ethics, L c. ii. §§ 2-4 [brief, but 
illummating], London, 1896 ; G. W. F. Hegel, Geschichte der 
PhUosophie, ii 1. c. 2. 0. 2 [the work of a master}, Berlin, 1833. 
W. Pater, in Marius the Epicurean, London, 1885, gives inci- 
dentally a vivid though somewhat rose-coloured sketch of the 
system. P. M. StAWELL. 


Originally, however, it referred to a much more 
definite and curious condition of society, in which 
robbery with violence was not only an occupation 
but a religious and caste duty. Bobbery was a 
hereditary profession, althougli the ranks of the 
Bacoits were continually augmented from the out- 
side. The system reached its greatest deveIoi>ment 
in the Native State of Oudh (shortly before its 
incorporation within the British Dominion in 
India), owing to the incapacity of its native rulers. 
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But. it) was also prevalent in nearly every Native 
State, and -was encouraged by . tbo rulers, wd-io, 
shared in the |>ro<‘ecds of the robberies, -as- tite 
pri<}e of thisr ioleralioin The BacoitsTarely. com- 
raittcni their dejn-edntionH near their iiative haunts, 
or even vithin the State which haidjoured thenn 
As their victims were usually ■' strangers, the 
Dacoits were not the objects of fear and hatred 
on the part of their neighhours, who were not, 
therefore, anxious to betray them to the authorities. 
Their raids were carefully planned, and the mem- 
bers, of, an expedition made their way, to their 
rendezvous si.ngi.y or in small bands,, disguised- as 
pilgrims or as holy water-carriers or as bullock- 
drivers. After carrying out their plans, they made 
their way back to their jungle fastnesses with 
ahnost incredible rapidity. As. a nile, they pre- 
ferred to avoid bloodshed, but on occasion they did 
not scruple to take life. 

The Bacoits were usually of low caste, and their 
social and religious customs were of a toternistic 
character, exogamous marriage lieing the practice. 
Their raids were undertaken only when the omens 
were favourable, and after the exercises of religion. 
The deities of most of the Bacoit clans or septs 
were Kali or Devi (an axe sacred to her being 
carried by Bacoit leaders in Central India) and 
Sorruj Beota (the sun-god). 

The British authorities in India made great 
efforts in tlie decades preceding the middle of last 
century to stamp out the practice, but, as it was 
rooted in religion and social custom as well as 
encouraged by misrule in Native States, the task 
was very severe; and the evil came to life again 
when it had been apparently stamped out. But, 
with the final annexation of <Judh, its great strong- 
hold no longer proved a shelter for the robber 
clans, and Bacoity since the Mutiny has been 
indistinguishable from local brigandage, to the 
suppression of which the police are adequate. 

The attitude of the British authorities to 
Bacoity, as in the similar cases of Thuggee (see 
Thags), affords an instance of interference with 
native religions and customs; but it brings out 
clearly the rationale of such action in that the 
custom must he recognizably of an anti-social and 
criminal character. 

LrrjBaATURB.— -J. Hutton, Pojndar Account of thB Thttgsand 
X>acoit8, London, 1857 ; E. Balfour, Cyclopwdia of Indian 
London, 1885, L 874. See also the literature under Thaos. 

John Bavidson. 

DADO, DADUPANTHiS. — X. Badu (A.B. 
1544 to 1603) was born in Alimadabad, of Brahman 
parents- His father, Lodi Earn, had left his 
Bhastras and temple services for trade with foreign 
parts. About the time of the Eeformation in 
Europe and a little before Badu’s birth, a Eefor- 
niation of Hinduism had spread ovjer all northern 
India, from Bengal to the Pan jab, and south 
towards Bombay. Kabir, the founder of the 
Kabirpanthis had very thoroughly done a 

reformer’s work round Benares. Nanak, from 
whom, under his ninth successor, came the Sikhs, 
had fought idolatry and superstition in the Pan jab. 
The influence of these two spread far and wide, 
and hundreds of earnest souls were protesting 
against the grosser abuses in Hinduism. 

Badu was early affected, and his religious con- 
victions led him to spend his life in preaching the 
Eeformation doctrines over the midlands, between 
Alimadabad and BelliL He lived for a time in 
Sanibhar, where Ms monument is, and where Ms 
coat and sandals are kept as relics and worshipped. 
Amber, the old capital of Jaipur, was Badu’s home 
for a time, where a house of his followers still 
flourishes, and in the modern capital we have the 
headquarters of the Nagas. Badu visited Belhi, 
and had an interview with the famous Akbar. 
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Thereafter he turned liis face lowardH the south, 
making new diselpIcH and Htrengihening hln oh I 
ones, ^ among whom w^ere some ' After a 

year jn Aiulnir he went to Narainu, a village ahuiit 
40 miles S.’W. from llje eapital and 8 from Hamhliar, 
and there died in A.o. hio3. 

Badu left loii disciples to fr?ontmiie the work 
among^ his^ many followers. Ills teachings are 
embodied in the ildai, a poetic work of 5li00 
verses. In its 37 chapters vjirioiiH religious sub- 
jects are treated, such as; The Divine Teacher, 
Eememhrance, Separation, The Bleefcing, The 3iliiid, 
Truth, The (Soocl, Faith, Prayer. The HyiunB 
appended are set to music, and are suitable for 
public and private worship. 

2 . From the Bum it appears that Badii con- 
demned and rejected much that was new and false 
in Hinduism, and that he re-disco v’^ered and taught 
much truth about (Jod, man, and salvaiimi. 

He rejected: (1) The Vedas and Quddn as ulti- 
mate trath ; (2) the Veddntlc philosophy ; (3) rit- 
ualism and formalism ; (4) the corriipi priesthood ; 
(5) caste and caste marks ; (6) idoiatiy ; (7) the 
use of the rosary ; (8) pilgrimages and ceremonial 
ablutions. (9) Me threw new light on the trans- 
migration of the soul, holding that all possi!>Ie 
re-birtlis liappen in man’s one life on earth. The 
moods of mind ami the quality of actions give the 
soul the birth of a fox, a goose, a pig, an ass,, and 
such like. (iO) He held that the gods Hiva, 
Visnu, and Brahma ^ were only men ^vho had 
been canonized. Their pictures* and statues ha4i 
been made and preserved as object-lessons, to teach 
men their histoi’y, (11) M(u/d, the world, matter, 
was not evil in itself. Tlie bad man made it 
evil by allowing it to lead Ms mind away from 
God. Worldliness, and not the ivorld, is evil. 
(12) He again and again says ; ^ I am not a Hindu, 
nor a Musalman. I belong to none of the six 
schools of jihilosophy. I love the merciful God.’ 

His doctrines about God, man, and salvation 
included the following. 

‘Forsake not the One God. Forsake all evil/ *I have 
found that God is the unchangeable, the immortal, the fearless, 
the joy-giving, the best, the self-existent, the almighty, the 
beautiful, the glory-of-all, the pure, the unimaged, the unseen, 
the incomprehensible, the infinite, the kingly One.’ ‘He is 
brightness, effulgence, light, illumination, perfection.* ‘ I have 
made all things teach me of God, and I know that He is im- 
manent in the universe with all its properties and elements.* 

God is the Creator, 

‘So powerful is the Lord, that by one word He created all.* 
‘His works are wonderful, and cannot be fully understoo<i. 

* lie alone does all and gives power to all. He blesses all His 
servants and is not proud.’ ‘ He created us after a model He 
had formed ; of His plans, His wisdom, His works, no man can 
see the limit.* ‘ Where nothing was, He matle all ; and when He 
wills it becomes nothing. Become as nothing before Him, and 
love Him alone.’ 

God is the JPresej^ver of all. 

‘I meditate on Him, who }')reservGS all.* ‘I adore the Para- 
hmhma, the unsurpassable. My God is the Holy One. 1 worship 
the pure and imimaged one.’ 

Man is a creature, and made to worship God. 

‘ Who is so wretched as the man. who persuades you to serve 
other gods?’ ‘Not for a moment even let God’s name depart 
from your heart.* ‘My soul, if now thou knowest not that 
God’s name is the chief good, thou shalt repent and say, “ What 
a fool I w'as ! ” ’ ‘ The world is an ocean of pain, God is an 
ocean of joy. Go to this ocean and forsake the useless world.* 

Conscience spoke clearly in Badu. 

* I have done ,very wickedly ; be not angry, O Lord. Thou 
art the God of patience. To Thy servant ah the blame belongs. 

‘ I have forsaken Tliy service. I am a sinful servant There is 
no other like me so vile.’ ‘ 1 sin in every action, I am unjust in 
everything. I sin against Thee every moment. 0 God, forgive 
my sin.* ‘ I am the only great sinner in the whole world. My 
sins are infinite and countless.* ‘ From the beginning to the end 
of my life I have done no good ; ignorance, the love of the world, 
false pleasure, and forgetfulness have held me.* ‘ I have lived in 
lust, anger, suspicion, and have not ctlled on Thy name. I have 
spent iny life in hypocrisy and the sins of the senses,’ ‘ I am 
bound by many fetters. My soul is helpless. I cannot deliver 
myself. My beloved alone can.* ‘I am a prisoner. Thou art 
my deliverer. Save me, O God most merciful.* ‘The evil is in 
my soul, my heart is full of passion ; reveal Thyself and slay all 
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mine enemies.’ *My soul is sorely afflicted, because I have for- 
gotten Thee, 0 God. I cannot endure the pain ; deliver me.’ 

Dadu knows that it is sin which separates the 
soul from God. The longest poem in the Bdnl is 
called ‘ Separation.’ It is the wail of a woman sick 
of love and maddened by the pain of separation. 

* I am full of love. I greatly desire Thee. O Lord, my beloved, 
come and meet me ; now is my time,* * The wife, separated from 
her husband, calls day and night, and is sad. I call my God, 
my God, vehemently thirsting.’ * My whole soul calls as the 
Chdtrag,^ My beloved, my beloved, I thirst for Thee, I long to 
see Thee. Fulfil my desire.’ * 0 Chdtrag I Thy voice is sweet. 
Why is Thy body so black? I am consumed of love. I call day 
and night, 0 Thou, O Thoii.* ‘To whom shall the wife tell her 
pain? By whom send news to her absent one? Watching his 
return, her grief turns her hair white. ‘As the opium-eater 
longs for his opium, the hero for war, the poor for wealth, so 
lon^ my soul for God.* 

jJadii had cast aside the Vedas, the gods, and all 
that men hold to be the means of salvation. He 
found nothing in the past or in the present, and 
so he rushes into the future and says : 

‘When will He come? When will He come? My beloved, 
when mil He reveal Himself? Sweet will He be to me. I will 
embrace Him. Without Him I must die. Body and soul will 
find joy when God reveals Himself.* 

Dadu knows from his wants what ‘the meeting’ 
ought to be and what ought to be revealed to him, 
and so he calls on God to come as ‘the Divine ; 
Teacher,’ ‘the Deliverer.’ 

3. Dadu’s disciples are called Badu^mthis (‘they 
of the path of Dadu ’). They exist m considerable 
numbers and in two divisions. 

(a) The Laymen, ‘the Faithful,’ *the Servants* 
These may marry, and follow any respectable trade 
or profession. In theory they are supposed to have 
given up Hinduism. They ought to store their 
minds with the Bam, and use their creed and 
prayers. Discipline is lax, however, and so in 
practice there are various stages of attainment. 
At times the connexion becomes very slender 
indeed, for a dole to a begging sadhu is sufficient to 
maintain it. 

{h) The Priests, ‘the Esoteric,’ H7ie Masters* 
These are all monks, and keep up their ranks by 
adoption from the better castes. They devote 
themselves to a religious life and to teaching the 
Bam ; but this does not prevent them from bearing 
arms, practising medicine, lending money, or from 
agricultural pursuits. Only 52 of Dadu’s original 
disciples opened, mainly in Rajputana, ‘doors of 
Badu* (Bddmrds) and adopted successors. Some 
of these ‘ seats ’ have prospered in wealth and learn- 
ing, and some have almost passed away. They 

P roduced a good deal of what, in relation to 
linduism, may be called Protestant Literature, 
written in verse, and in the common tongue 
(BAdsd). Probably much of this has been lost, 
for it has never been collected, printed, or trans- 
lated. 

The present distinctions arise not from difference 
in belief, but from locality and modes of life of the 
Dadupanthis. 

(1) The Khdlsas (‘the pure, ruling’). — The ‘seat’ 
of these is Naraina (Jaipur). Here Dadu died, and 
here lives his successor, the head of all the Dadu- 
panthis. They all contribute something to keep 
up the dignity of their head ; and here, once a year, 
a great gathering {Meld) is held. 

(2) The Nagds (soldier monks). — Their name, 
from nagna (‘naked’), refers to the simplicity of 
their dress when they go to war. Their founder was 
Sundra Das, a Rajput of Bikanir, who, seeing the 
value of the sword, before the Pax Britannica filled 
the land, trained Ms followers to serve as mer- 
cenaries. There are at present about 20,000 of 
them, in 9 camps, near the Jaipur borders, which 
they defend. They have fallen far behind in the 
modern accomplishments of the soldier in drill and 
arms. They have only the sword, the shield, and 
the match-lock. They were faithful to England 
1 A bird supposed to drink only the rain from heaven. 


in the Mutiny, They are a fine class of men, and 
their training to read the Bdnl and to arms prevents 
them from falling into dissipation. 

(3) The Utradis, — These have come from a great 
and prosperous ‘school’ in the Pan jab. The 
founder was Baba Banwari Das. These Dadu- 
panthis take to medicine and money-lending, and 
many of them are very rich. 

(4) The Virkat, — These may not touch money, 
but have to live on the alms they get. They wear 
salmon-colonred clothes and devote themselves to 
study. They seldom stay long in any place, but 
are guided by ‘ m'ain and water’ {i.e. food) in their 
movements. ‘The Master’ has with him from 
one or two to many disciples—boys whom he has 
adopted and whom he trains. The present writer 
has seen them travel about in as large a ‘ school ’ 
as 150. They teach not only the Bdm, but also 
difficult Sanskrit books relating to Literature, 
Philosophy, and Religion. 1 

(5) The Khakis (‘ashes-covered’). — These Dadu- 

E anthis accentuate austerities, wear few clothes, 
ave long coiled hair, and smear themselves with 
ashes. They usually go about in small companies, 
and believe that, like the stream, they keep pure 
by constant movement. 

4. The present condition of the Dadupanthis . — 
Hinduism, against which Dadti protested, has, in a 
modified form, found its way amount them again. 
It has come in by way of the intellect, and many 
are Vedantists. it has also come in by way of the 
heart, and Baany use the rosary, worship the Bdnl 
as an idol, and prostrate themselves before the 
sandals and old clothes of Dadti. 

LiTBRATimB.— W, W. Hunter, Iff! 3, London, 1885-87, vi. 
344, vii. 63, and artk ‘Amber,* ‘Naraina’ ; W. Crooke, Tribes 
and Castes of the JSf.W, Prov. and Oudh^ Calcutta, 1896, ii. 
236-239 ; E. W, Hopkins, Religions of India, London, 1896, 
p, 613 f, ; J. C. Oman, Mystics, Mc&tics, and Saints of India, 
London, 1903, pp. 133, 189; A. D, Bannerman, Rajputana 
Census Report, Lucknow, 1902, p. 47 f. 

JoHKt Traill. 

DAG AN, DAGON.—- 1. The Babylonian Dagdn. 
—In Bah. and Assyr. texts a god appears whose 
name is written with the syllabic signs DA-GAN, 
The objections of Jensen {Kosmologie, 449 ft*.) to 
the phonetic reading of these signs have been set 
aside by the discovery of new texts in which gan 
receives a phonetic complement, e.g. Da-gan^na 
{Vorderas. Bibl. i, [1907] 231), and, in the Tell 
el-Amarna letters (Winckler, 1896, nos. 215, 216), 
Da-ga-an (without the determinative for ‘god’). 
We meet also Da-gan-ni, with a difi'erent sign for 
gan (Jensen, op. cit, 449 ; Jastrow, Bel. Bab, 137) ; 
and in one case Da-gu-na (Bezold, Catalogue, 1889- 
99, iv. 1482). 

In Babylonia, Dag^n first appears in personal 
names on the obelisk of Manishtusu (c. 2400 B.C., 
Meyer), namely, Karih {X)-Dagdn (A. v. 8), Gimil- 
Dagdn (A. xi. 15), and Iti-Dagdn (C. xvi. 7). The 
37tn year of Dnngi, king of Ur, took its name from 
the building of the temple of Dagfi^n {Vorderas, 
Bibl. i. 231). A king of Isin (2145 B.a, Meyer) 
bore the name of Idin-Dagdn, and his son was 
Ishmi-Dagdn. In the prologue to the Code of 
gammurabi (iv, 27 f.) the king describes himself 
as ‘warrior of Dagfi.n, his begetter.’ Dagdn is 
mentioned in severM other early Bab. inscriptions 
(Jensen, op. cit. 449). A seal-cylinder published 
by de Clercq {Cylindrcs orientaux, 1888, no. 245) 
bears the inscription ^ Dagdn~abi, son of Ihni- 
Dagdn, servant of Dagfi-n,’ and in the Ira-myth he 
is mentioned along with Ann {KIB vi. [1900] 60, 
line 25). 

In Assyria this god first appears in the name of 
the Idsx^ Ishm^-Dagdn {c. 1900 B.C.). Itti-Marduk- 
halatu, an Assyrian ruler whose date cannot be 
determined, calls himself ‘ the chosen of Ann and 
Dagdn* {Wmaklev, Unters., ISS9, p. 139). Ashur- 
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nasirpal (885-860 B.C.) calls himself ‘darling of 
Ann and Dagdn ’ (Layard, PL 1, line 1 ; ITA/xyii. 
10-11). The eponym for the year 879 B.c. was 
named Dagdn-Ml-ndsir {KIB i. [1889] 204). 
Shamshi-Adad (825-8i2 B.C.) and Sargon (722-705 
B.c.) also mention Dagdn in connexion with Ann 
{KIB i. 175, ii. [1890] 39, 41). Dag^n is not 
found in personal names after the 9th cent., and 
his worship seems to have died out in the later 
days of the Assyrian empire. Sargon’s reference 
to him is an archaism. 

In tablets from the kingdom of gana, on the 
upper Euxjhrates near S^IM jeh, Bag^n is mentioned 
in oaths along with Sliamash {PSBA xxix. [1907] 
177 ff., xxxi. [1910] 292; Ungnad, BASS vi. [1909] 
5, p. 28 ; Vorderas, SchriftdenlcTmler, vii. [1909] 
204), and in one of these the personal name 
YashshuKDagdn^ occurs. In a tablet from the 
capital of this kingdom, Shamshi-Adad, patesi of 
Assyria, styles himself ‘worshipper of Bag^n, 
builder of the temple of Bag^n in tne city of Tirqa * 
{ZAxxL [1908] 247; OLZ xl [1908] col. 193). In 
a tablet of gana published by Thureau-Bangin 
{JA xiv. p909] 149) several priests of Bag^n are 
mentioned, and the name Izra^-Dagdn occurs. In 
the Cappadocian tablets also the name Iti-Dagdn 
is found (Sayce, Babyloniaca^ i. [1907]). Finally, 
the Canaamte writer of two of the Tell el- 
Amarna letters bears the name Da^ga-andahala 
(Winckler, nos. 215, 216). It appears, accordingly, 
that the cult of BagHn extended all the Avay from 
Babylonia to the shores of the Mediterranean. 

On the basis of a derivation of Bag^n from dag^ 
‘fish,’ many writers have assumed that he w’-as a 
fish-god, and have appealed to the legend narrated 
by Berossus (Muller, FHG ii. [1885] 496 fi‘.; 
Lenormant, Fragmmts cosmogoniqim^ 1872, p. 
6f. ; Hrozny, MVG viii. [1903] 252 ff.), that seven 
beings, half-fish and half-man, came out of the 
Persian Gulf and taught the primitive inhabitants 
of Babylonia the arts of civilization. The first of 
these was called 04nnes; the second, Annedotos; 
and the last, Oddkdn. The last is supposed to be 
the same as Bag^n ; and, on the strength of this 
identification, the numerous fish-men depicted in 
Bab.-Assyr. art (Ward, Seal-Cylinders^ 1910, pp. 
217, 282, 355 f., 385, 410) have been supposed to be 
representations of Bag^n {e.g. Layard, Ninemh, , 
1849, ii. 353 and pL at end of book; Schrader, I 
KAT\ 1882, p. 182; and in Biehm, EWB\ 1874, 
p, 250 ; Menant, BHB xi. [1885] 295 ff. ; and most 
of the popular handbooks). Od^kon, however, has 
nothing to do with Bagdn, but is the Sumerian 
fish-god XJId-di-a^ or U-di-a-ki^ who is associated 
with the fish-god Han-n% the prototype of Odnnes 
(Beisner, Hymn., 1896, pp. 91, 137 ; Hrozny, MVG 
viii. [1903] 258). The fish-men in Bab. art represent 
Ea, the god of the sea, and his attendants; but 
with these Bagdn is never identified (Jensen, op. 
cit. 451 ; Zimmern, /sTAT®, p. 358 ; Hrozny, op. cit. 
261 ; A. Jeremias, DasATimLichte d. alt. Orients'^, 
p. 470). On the contrary, Bagdn is constantly 
equated with En-lil, or BM, the god of the earth. 
In the passages cited above he is associated with 
Ann, the sky-god, in the manner in which B61 is 
ordinarily associated, and in WAI (i, 4, no, 15, 
line 6 ft*., iii. 68, 21 cd) the identity of the older 
Bdi of Nippur with Bagdn is asserted (see Baal 
in vol. ii. p. 295; Jastrow, Eel. Bab. 137, 142, 145, 
219). 

2 . The Canaanite DagOn.— In the OT BagOn 
appears as a god of the Philistines who had a 
temple at Gaza, and a temple and image at Ashdod 
(Jg 16^®^*, 1 S 5®’'^, 1 Mac 10®®^* IP), tferome in his 
com. on Is 46^ ( vrhere some Gr. texts read ‘ Bagon ’ 
instead of ‘Nebo’) says: ‘Bagon est idoliim 
Ascalonis, Gazae et reliquarum urbium Philistim.’ 

The Philistines were a non-Semitic people who 
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came from Caphtor (prob. Crete). They are first 
mentioned as invading Palestine in the Sth year of 
Ramses m. (1190 B.c.). They seem not to have 
bpught Bagdn with them, but to have adopted 
him from the Canaanites among whom they settled, 
since he is found in place-names that are older 
than the tune of their conquest and that lie outside 
of their territory. Bayti-Buguna eppeaxs in a list 
of the Egyptian king Ramses iii., which is copied 
from an earlier original of the XVIIIth or XlXth 
dynasty (Miiller, Egypt. Eesearches^ 1906, p, 49). 
It seems to be identical with B§th-Dagdn ( Jos 15^^) 
— ^which is either the modem Beit-Dejan, 6 miles 
S.E. from Jaffa, or Ddj4n^ IJ miles farther S,— and 
with of Sennacherib {Frism-Imc. ii- 

65= KIB ii, 92), There was another MtJh-Ddgdn 
in Asher {Jos 19®’'). Jerome knows a Keplier- 
Dag6n {OS, ed. LagardeplSS?], 104i5, 235^^^) between 
Biospolis and Jamnia. There is also a modern 
Beit-Dejany S, E. of N fibius. All these are doubtless 
survivals of ancient place-names, and indicate a 
wide diffusion of the cult of Bagdn in Canaan 
before the Philistine conquest. A borrowing, of 
Bagdn by the Philistines is not surprising, since 
they adopted the Canaanite 'Ashtart (1 S 31^®) and 
the Syrian Atargatis (see Atargatis in vol. ii* p. 
165). Whether Mamas (Aram. Marndy ‘ our Lord ^), 
a deity of the Philistines at the beginning of our 
era, is the same as Bagdn is unknown (see Baethgen, 
1888, p. 65f.). 

Bagdn seems also to have been a god of the 
Phoenicians, either through survival from primi- 
tive Canaanite religion, or through adoption from 
the Philistines (cf. Philo Byblius in Muller, FEG 
iii. [1885] 567 f.). The Etym. magn. says that 
Betfigon (Bdth-Bagdn) is Kronos among the 
Phoenicians. Sayce {Higher Criticismy p. 327) 
reports a seal bearing in Phoenician letters the 
inscription ‘Ba’al-Bagdn,’ and the inscription of 
Eshmnnazar, king of Sidon, contains the words 
pi which may mean ‘land of Bagdn,’ or 

merely ‘corn-land.’ 

The theory that Bagdn is derived from dag, 
‘ fish,’ and that tlie image of Bagdn was half-man, 
half -fish, is not found in old Jewish sources such as 
the Targum and Talmud, or in Josephus; it first 
appears in Jerome, who interprets Bagdn as 
compounded of and and renders it piscis 
fristifice {OSy ed. Lagarde®, 32’'; cf. 189^^). This 
theory was adopted by Jewish commentators of 
the Middle Ages, from whom it has been inherited 
by modern scholars. It is still defended by Ciimont 
(in Pauly-Wissowa, EE, iv. [1909]), Baethgen {Beitr. 
fe), Lagrange {Eel. s6m. 131), A. Jeremias {op. cit. 
470), In support of this view it is urged (1) that 
Bagdn is derived from ‘ fish ’ ; but it may come 
equally well from ‘ corn,’ and may be a loreign 
word for which no Heb. etymology is to be sought. 
(2) In 1 S 5\ after the account of how Bagdn’s 
head and hands were broken off, the Heb. text 
reads vhii pi, ‘only Bagdn was left upon 

him,’ wliieh Bavid il^imhi translates ‘ only the form 
of a fish was left.’ Wellhausen {Text Sam., 1871, 

E . 59) reads b-j instead of fu-j, and translates ‘ only 
is fishy part was left ’ ; but iJagarde {Proph. Chald., 
1872, p. li), with more probability, reads «his 
body,’ or, with the LXX, we may suppose that la 
has fallen out of the text before In any case 
this does not prove, as ig^imhi says, that ‘ from his 
navel down Bagdn had the form of a fish, and from 
his navel up the form of a man.’ (3) Berketo, or 
Atargatis, at Askalon had a fish’s tail (see Atar- 
gatis in voL ii. p. 166), and she was possibly the 
consort of Bagdn. But, even granting that the 
two were consorts, which is not known, there is no 
reason why Bagdn should have had the same form 
as his spouse. The Sumerian fish-god Udaki has 
as wife the com-goddess Nisaba {MVG viii, [1903] 
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263), and similarly the fish-goddess Atargatis may 
have had as consort the corn-god Dagdn. (4) 
Coins of Arados and of Askalon dating from about 
350 B.c. depict a triton-like iigui^^e holding a trident 
in his right hand and a fish in his left (Head, Hist. 

1887, p. 666 ; Hofimann, ZA xi. [1896] 279 f. ; 
Lagrange, llcL sein. 131). These are supposed to 
be Bagon, but there is no proof. They are in pure 
Greek style, and far more probably depict Neptune. 
Accordingly, there is no better evidence that DagOn 
was a fish-god than there is in the case of I)agS.n. 
From the seal referred to above we learn that he 
was one of the who in Canaan were pre- 

dominatingly agricultural deities (Hos 2’ i®)), and 
on this seal an ear of corn is depicted. According 
to 1 S 6®, Dagdn was discomfited by Jahwelfis 
sending mice which destroyed the crops. This 
looks like an agiicultural divinity. Dagdn must 
also have been a wuirder-ofi‘ of disease, since he was 
attacked by Jahweh’s sending tumours upon the 
Philistines (i S 5®**-). He was also the leader of 
his people in >var, who delivered their enemy into 
their hand (Jg 16-^^*) and in whose presence they 
set the ark as a trophy (1 S 5^). He w'as worshipped 
in joyous festivals wuth athletic sports (Jg 16^^). 
The one rite of his cult that is known to us is his 
priests’ avoidance of treading upon the threshold 
of his sanctuary (1 S 5^ Zeph P). 

3. The identity of Dagan and Dagdn. — This is 
doubted by Jensen {KosmoL 449 ff,) and by Moore 
{EBi L 985), but is accepted by Schrader, Baethgen, 
Baudissin, Sayce, Bezold, Zimmern, Jastrow, 
Hrozny, and Lagrange. It is probable for the 
following reasons : — (1) The two names are precise 
etymological equivalents. Heb. d is a modification 
of an original d, and is represented in Assyr. either 
by d or by e.g. Amm6n^ Assyr. Ammdmt^i 
AshkeUn^ Assyr. iskaUtna. Hence Heb. Ddg6n 
is rightly reproduced by Assyr. Dagdn, or DagHna 
(Bezold, Catalogue, iv. 1482). The occuri'ence of 
the^ two forms shows that the resemblance is not 
accidental. (2) The Canaanite Dagdn-takala in 
the Amarna letters (Winekler, 215 f.) must have 
been a worshipper of Dagdn. (There can be no 
doubt that this is the name of a god, in spite of the 
lack of determinative.) (3) The Heb. name Btth- 
Dagdn appears in the annals of Sennacherib as 
BU-Daganna. (4) The combination Ddg6n-Bdal 
on the seal referred to above is analogous to the 
combination Bel-Dagdn in Babylonia. (5) The 
statement of Philo Byblius {FEG iii. 567 f.) that 
Dagdn was the son of Ouranos and Ge points to 
his identity with Bdl-Dag^n, the earth-god of the 
Bab. triad. (6) The character of Dagdn, so far as 
we know it, as a national god of agriculture and of 
war, corresponds to the character of the Bab. 
Dagd.n. 

4. The origin of Dagdn- Dagdn. — Schrader 
{KAT^, p. 181 1.) , Delitzsch ( Wo lag das Paradies ?, 
1881, p. 139), Sayce {Higher Grit, p. 325), on the 
basis of the association witix Ann, regard Dagdn 
as a Sumerian deity whose cult was adopted by the 
Semitic Babylonians, and by them passed on to 
Mesopotamia and Palestine ; but his name never 
occurs before 2500 B.C., and then only in the 
inscriptions of Semitic kings. All the personal 
names compounded ■with Dagdn are Semitic, and 
many of them show the West Semitic type that is 
frequent in the period of the dynasty of |iammiirabi. 
Now that it is known that Babylonia was invaded 
by the Amorites about 2500 B.C., and that the first 
dynasty of Babylon w^as Amorite (Meyer, Geseh^ 
i. [1909] 463 ir.), tlie theory has become ex- 
ceedingly probable that Dagdn w^as a god of the 
Amorites, whose worship was brought by them 
from tlieir original home into both Babylonia and 
Palestine : so Bezold {ZA xxi. [1908] 254), Meyer 
iqp. cit. 467), Jastrow(7?^;/. Bab, 220), Cl&jiAmtcrru, 1 


p. 147), Cook {Bel. Ane. Palestine, 1908, p. 92). 
This theory is favoured by the fact that Hammurabi 
in the prologue to Ms Code {iy. 2B) speak's as though 
Dagdn were the ancestral god of liis race. 

If Dagdn-Dagdn was originally the god of a 
people speaking a language similar to Hebrew, 
then the most probable etymology for ins name is 
the one given by Philo Byblius {FHG iii. 567), and 
suggested as an alternate by Jeronie, that it is the 
same as Can. -Heb. ‘corn.’ This agrees with 
the facts noted above, that both in Babylonia and 
in Canaan he was a god of the earth and of agri- 
culture, and that on a seal he is called hdal and 
has the emblem of an ear of corn (so Movers, 
L. Mtilier, Schroder, Pietscbmann, Wellhausen). 
Jensen in ’BoAidimn (PBE^ iv. 426) suggests a 
derivation from Arab, dagn, ‘ copious rain.’ 

Liteeattjre.—- See the bibliographies under Baal, Canaanites ; 
and, for the older literature, Baudissin, art. ‘Dagon,* in PRE'^^ 
iv. (1898); also Menant, ‘Le My the de Dagon/ in RHR xi. 
(1885) 295 ff. ; Jensen, Kosmologie der Balylonier, 1890, p. 
449 ff, ; Sayce, Migker OHt and Mmi., 1894, p. 325 ff. ; Moore, 
art. ‘Dagon,’ in EBi i, (1899); Theuius-L6hr, Com. m Sam., 
1898, p. 30 ; H. P. Smith, Com. on Sam., 1899, p. 38 ; Cumont, 
art. * Bagon,' in Pauly-Wissowa, RE, 1909; Jastrow, ReUgion 
Bah. wm Assyr. i. (1905) 219 f. ; Hrozny, ‘ Cannes, Bagan, 
und Bagon,’ in MV G viii. (1903) 94-106; Zimmern, KAT'^, 
1903, p. 358 ; Lagrange, Etudes mir les rel sSm.‘^, 1905, p. 131 ; 
A. Jeremias, Eos AT im Lichte des alien OTients‘^, 1906, p. 
470 ; Clay, Amurm, the Home of the Northern Semites, 1909, 

p-146, Lewis Bayles Paton. 

DAIBUTSU (‘Great Buddha ’).— The name 
Mven to several colossal images found in Japan. 
These vary in size, posture, material, etc. ; some 
indeed are not mucii larger than the ordinary size 
of the human body, and scarcely deserve the title 
of popularly assigned to them. Some of 

them are of wood, but the majority are of bronze ; 
some are in a sitting posture, others in a standing 
one ; recumbent figures, such as are seen in Ceylon 
or Burma, are never found in Japan. The Bud- 
dhas represented are Vairochana, Amitabha, 
Avalpkite^vara (Kwannon), Ksitigarbha (Jizo), 
and Bakyamuni, but there are also representations 
of other Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. For the pur- 
poses of this article, three daihutsu only will be 
considered, viz. those at Nara, Kyoto, and Kama- 
kura. These are the daibutsti that are properly 
so called. 

I. Daibutsu at Nara. — This was erected under 
the auspices of the Emperor Shorn u Tenno (a.d, 
724-748), the most zealous, perhaps, of all the 
Buddhist Emperors of the countiy. It is of 
especial interest to the student of the religious 
history of Japan, as being connected with Shomu’s 
audacious but successful plan of planting Bud- 
dhism firmly on the soil of Japan by proclaiming 
its essential identity with the Shintoism indigen- 
ous to the country. In this plan the Emperor was 
ably assisted by a Korean priest of the name of 
Gyop,^ who must be considered as the true parent 
of the Byohu, or amalgamated Buddho-Shintoism, 
which continued in force until the Meiji era. 
Gyogi’s plan was to impress the native mind with 
the dignity of Buddhism by the erection of a 
colossal statue of Buddha set up in a temple 
architecturally W'orthy to be the religious centre 
of the country, and then to absorb into the organ- 
ized system thus established the whole of the 
native cults which were then, as now, hound up 
with the life and worship of the nation. This 
could not be done without the sanction of the 
Shinto priesthood, and the instruments chosen to 

1 Gypgi, the descendant of a Korean king, was born in a.d. 
668 in Japan, where his family had been domiciled for some 
time. Ordained to the priesthood at 18, he soon distinguished 
himself by his practical schemes for the impro\-emeiit of the 
country— road-building, etc. He became spiritual adviser to 
the Emperor Shomu and his consort Komyd, and inaugurated 
the movement for the amalgamation of the two religions then 
existing in Japan— undoubtedly with the best of intentions. 
He died in 749, just before the completion of the daibutsu. 
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secure their assent were Gyogi himself and the 
Udaijin Tachibana no Moroye. According to the 
Daibutsu-Bng% Gyogi was sent to Ise, nominally 
for the purpose of prayer, but actually, it would 
seem, to confer with the authorities at the Ise 
shrines. A similar messenger was dispatched to 
the Hachiinan shrine at usa in Kyushu. The 
results of these preliminary meetings having been 
found satisfactory, a formal embassy was sent, 
with Tachibana ho Moroye at its head, to pro- 
pitiate the Sun -goddess, and the result was a 
formal reply, conveyed first in a dream to Shomu, 
and then in a definite message, that the Great 
Sun-goddess was j)! eased to identify herself with 
Dainichi great sun ’) iVyomi, whose true essence 
was the great Buddha Vairochana. Thus was laid 
the foundation of that great system which taught 
the Japanese to see in the gods of Shinto mani- 
festations of the deities of Buddhism, and enabled 
them to become Buddhists without ceasing to be 
Shintoists. This w^as in 743. The colossal image 
was the perpetual memorial of the alliance thus 
cemented. The casting was completed in 749, the 
inauguration ceremony %vas held forthwith, and 
the 'whole work was finished in 751* The statue, 
which is in a sitting posture, is 53 ft. in lieight, 

7 ft. higher than the similar image at Kamakura. 
It stands in the Daihtdsu dm, or ‘Hall of the 
Daibutsii,’ in the Todaiji Temple at Kara, the 
building in which it is enclosed serving to some 
extent to conceal the magnificence of its pro- 
portions. 

It was the desire of the Emperor and Empress 
to have Gyogi perform the ceremony of inaugura- 
tion. But he did not live to see the completion of 
the statue. At the New Year’s festivities in A.D. 
749, Shomu and Komyo had received from Gyogi 
the VOW’S of the Bodhisattva, and had retired from 
the world, abdicating in favour of their daughter 
Koken. Gyogi, feeling the approach of death, 
then designated a fit person to take his placem- 
an Indian monk of the name of Bodhisena, known 
in Japan as Baramon Sojo, or the Brahman arch- 
bishop. (Japan was at the time feeling the efiects 
of the Muhammadan upheaval. Eefiigees from 
India, Persia, and Central Europe, gathering at 
the court of the Tang in Singanfii, had continued 
their wanderings as far as Japan, and in the 
reigns of Shomu and Koken we find not only Bud- ■ 
dhist monks from India, but Manichmans, and | 
even a Nestorian Christian doctor, at the court ! 
ofNara.) 

When the day for the inauguration of the 
statue came, Bodhisena mounted the platform 
and ‘ opened its eyes ’ with a brush dij^ped in 
water. The whole congregation had its |)art in 
the ceremony, for a long string, fastened to the 
brush, passed among them for those who 'would 
to take in their hands. The congregation com- 
prised the ex-Emperor Shomu and his Empress, 
the reigning Empress Koken, and all the mag- 
nates of the court. It was an imposing congre- 
gation in another sense, for, in the parlance of 
the day, Shomu was an incarnation of K'v\"annon ; 
Ryoben, wdio W’^as considered to be the founder of 
tiie temple, w^'as looked upon as an incarnation of 
Maitreya ; Gyogi, of Manjui^ri ; and Bodhisena, 
of Samantabhadra. The Buddhist doctrines that 
were at that time uppermost in the mind of Japan 
were those kno'wn as Kegon, contained in the 
mystic Scriptures of the A vatamsaka. 

The Nara daihutsu has experienced many 'vicissi- 
tudes. In 855 its head fell off and was with diffi- 
culty restored to its position ; in 1180, during the 
civil 'wars, the temple was burned, and the head 
melted-. The image remained headless until 1195, 
when it was restored, thi'ough the efforts mainly 
of Jugen, a disciple of Honen, who had been in 


I China, and who travelled through Japan on a 
: wheelbarrow collecting money. In 1567, the 
temple was burnt, but the acdhiitsu remained 
uninjured. Time, how’cver, has necessitated many 
repairs from generation to generation. Very 
little, probably, of the original material now re- 
mains, yet the to has retained its identity 
throughout all its changes. 

2 . Daibutsu at Kyoto, — We have seen that the 
temple enclosing the daihutsu at Nara was burnt 
during the civil troubles in 1567. llie temple 
remained in a ruinous condition for many years, 
and this suggested to Hideyoshi, who * became 
Kwaiiipaku in 1585, the idea of reconstructing 
it on some other site, and of placing in it a 
colossal image which should be more magnificent 
even than the one at Nara, and which should also 
be a perpetual memorial of himself. In 1586 he 
selected a site on the Amida-zaka at Kyoto, and 
commenced the erection of his tem|>le. It did not 
seem as though Heaven were propitious to Ms 
designs. The first temple, built of wood brought 
from the districts of Tosa, Kii, and Kiso, and con- 
taining a wooden daibutsu (of Locliana-Buddha), 
160 ft. in height, was destroyed by an earthquake 
in 1596. Nothing daunted, Hideyoshi set to work 
again on a more substantial structure. On Jan. 
15, 1603, the casting of the bronze daihutsu having 
been completed up to the neck, the building and 
scaffolding caught fire and, were destroyed, and, 
Hideyoshi being by this time dead, no immediate 
attempt was made to repair the disaster. 

A year or two later, however, Tokugawa lyeyasu, 
being anxious to reduce the family of Hideyoshi 
to impotence, suggested to Hideyori that the 
completion of the daibutsu and temple would 
form a very fitting tribxite to the memory of his 
great father. Hideyori and his mother fell into 
the trap, and ruined themselves financially with 
the carrying out of Hideyoshi’s magnificent but 
extravagant design. Hideyoshi’s s&ueture was 
150 ft. in height, 272 ft. in length, 167i 
depth. The roof was supported by 92 pillars, 
with an average diameter of 5 ft., and the sitting 
figure of Lochana-Buddha was 58^ ft. in height. 
When the whole was finished, lyeyasu picked a 
quarrel with Hideyori over an insult, real or pre- 
tended, supposed to be conveyed to him in the 
inscriptions on the bells. The dedication cere- 
monies were postponed, and it was not long before 
lyeyasu took up arms against the family of Hide- 
yoslii and crushed it for ever. 

Hideyori’s daibtitsu was destroyed by earthquake 
in 1662, and the copper used for coinage. No 
interest attaches to its successors. The present 
Kyoto daihutsu, dates from 1801 , 

3 . Daibutsu at Kamakura. — This image, though 
smaller than the one at Nara, is much better 
known. It stands in the open, amidst beautiful 
surroundings, and is constantly being photo- 
graphed. No illustrated description of Japan 
would be complete without it. It is an image of 
Amida, 49 ft. 7 in. in height, and may be taken 
as marking an era in Japanese Buddhism. The 
daihutsu at Kyoto had no I’eal spiritual significa- 
tion : it was erected by men devoid of religious 
faith, for purposes of self-glorification. That at 
Nara symlDolizes that union of Buddhism and 
Shintoism which was made possible by an accept- 
ance of the i^eculiar tenets of the Kegon school, 
with Vairochana as its chief Buddha. The Kama- 
kura daibtitsti is an image of Amida, and marks 
the period when Vairochana was going out of 
fashion, and Amitabha, with the sects devoted to 
his worship, was coming to the front. 

It is said that the idea of having a daihutsu, at 
Kamakura first occurred to Minamoto Yoritomo 
in A.D. 1X95, when he was assisting at the cere- 
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monies of the re-dedication of the Kara image 
after its restoration. Yoritomo, dying in 1195, 
did not live to see the completion of his design. 
It was not, however, suffered to fall to the ground, 
Ita no Tsubone, one of the ladies of Yoritomo’s 
court, undertaking to collect funds for the pur- 
pose. Ita no Tsubone’s ehbrts were supplemented 
by a priest named Joko, who was also active in 
collecting contributions. A wooden image was 
erected in 1241, the bronze one in 1252. The first 
was dedicated to Amida, the second apparently 
to Sakyamuni. But the present image, represent- 
ing Amida, is said to he the very image erected in 
1^2, in which case we have an image with a 
double dedication — to Sakyamuni and to Amida. 
This, however, presents no difficulty. Mi son 
ichi (Hwo blessed ones with one personajity 
is a common doctrine of the Jodo sects, Saky- 
amnni and Amitabha being looked upon as identi- 
cal in essence whilst distinct in personality and 
name. Like the daihutsu at Kara, this image 
was originally enclosed within a temple. But the 
temple was destroyed by tidal waves in the year 
1369 and again in the year 1494, and no attempt 
has been made since the last catastrophe to rebuild 
it. Strange to say, the metal does not seem to 
have sufiered at all from the inclemencies of the 
weather. A. LLom 

DAITYA.-— The word daityay the formation of 
which is explained by Panini (iv. 1, 85), etymo- 
logically means * descendant of Diti,’ just like 
Daiteya and Ditija ; it occurs in classical Sanskrit 
literature from the Epics downwards, and is there 
syaonymous with Asiora and Dwmmy which are 
already found in Yedio literature. This article 
must, therefore, treat of all three—- Asuras, Bana- 
vas, and Daityas— as denoting one kind of demons 
or enemies of the gods. 

The word asim originally had not an altogether 
evil meaning, and it is still used in the Bigveda as 
an epithet of the higher gods, especially of Varuna ,* ^ 
but even there it has in other places the meaning 
‘inimical to the gods.’ In the Brahmanas and 
Upanisads the latter meaning is exclusively given 
to the word asitra, which is there the common 
name of demons as enemies of the gods. Both the 
Asuras and the gods are descendants of Prajapati. 
According to the SatapatJia Brahmanay the Asuras 
were created from the downward breathing of 
Prajapati, and entered the earth they had dark- 
ness and magic {mdyd) assigned to them by him,® 
and held to untruth.-* Originally they had divided 
the world with the gods,® and once built three 
strongholds, one in each world. But they con- 
tinually contended against the gods, and, though 
they were more numerous or more powerful than 
the latter,® they were in the end always defeated 
by them. Frequently they were put to flight by 
Indra, with or without the assistance of Byhaspati. 
Thus at last they were driven from the earth and 
the regions ahove.*^ 

From these statements it appears that the authors 
of the Brahmanas and Upanisads regarded the 
Asuras as the pre-eminently evil ones ; once ® it is 
even said that their alleged battles with the gods 
are fictitious, and that they became degraded 
through their own wickedness. It is, however, to 
be noted that they are enemies only of gods, not 
of men; some peoples (the Easterns and others! 
are even said to be of Asura-nature, and it is added 
that they make their burial-places round and line 

1 Amryd (adj. and subsfc.) in the Rigveda refers to gods, and 
not to demons. 

2xi. 1. 6, 8. Sii. 4.2, 5. 

4ix. 6 . 5 i. 2.5,13, 

^ Br'kad Arav-yaka, i. $. 1. 

7 Satapatha Bmhrmv.a, 8. 1, 6. 

» Jb. si. 1. 6, 9. 


them with stones.^ This seems to imply that some 
peoples were supposed to worship Asuras.^ 

As regards the second synonym of Baitya, men- 
tioned above, viz. we find this word, as 

well as ddnuy from which it is derived, used in the 
Bigveda very much in the same sense as the later 
asura, A female ddmi is mentioned (i. xxxii. 9) as 
the mother of Yrtra {vTtraputm), She came in later 
times to be regarded as the mother of the Danavas ; 
for danam might be taken as a metronymic from 
ddnuy and mythologists, of course, gladly availed 
themselves of this etymolog 7 in drawing up their 
legendary genealogies. The Baityas are derived 
from Biti, as the BS-navas from Banu ; but there 
is this difierence, that ddnma was an ancient name 
for demons which gave rise to a myth of their 
descent, while daitya n a name derived, after the 
Vedie period, from a somewhat ill-defined and evi- 
dently not popular deity, Biti. She is mentioned 
thrice in the Bigveda® and several times in the 
Atharvaveda, almost always in conjunction with 
the well-known great goddess Aditi, apparently as 
her sister, to whom she may he said to owe her 
existence, through a popular etymology which re- 
garded aditi formed by a privative and ditiy just 
as amra was derived from swra. Biti, a product 
of priestly speculation, would scarcely have given 
rise to the popular name Baitya; hut the_iatter 
was apparently formed as a ‘pendant’ of Aditya 
—a name which already in the Bigveda denoted a 
class of deities including some of the highest gods, 
and at the same time had been regarded as a metro- 
nymic from Aditi. So, to match it, the foes of the 
Adityas--the Asuras —were named, by another 
metronymic, Baitya, after Biti, though this god- 
dess had scarcely any hold on the imagination of 
the people. 

The only myth related of Biti in the Bamayam, 
(i. 46} and the Fur anas ^ betrays a similar tendency. 
It is to the following effect : 

In the battle between the gods and the Daityas, which ensued 
on the churning of the ocean, the latter were worsted and slain. 
Diti then performed austerities, and ashed KaiJyapa for a boon, 
viz. that she might give birth to a son who should vanquish 
Indra. Ka^yapa granted the boon on condition that she should 
remain entirely pure for a thousand years. During her preg- 
nancy Indra watched her closely, and at last found her in an 
impure position. Thereupon lie entered her womb, and divided 
the embryo into seven parts, which became the seven lords of 
the Maruts, or winds. 

The present writer is of opinion that this myth 
was invented in order to explain that the Baityas 
are the elder brothers of the gods. For marut 
is also used, at least in classical Sanskrit, as a 
synonym of demy ‘god.’ The motive of the myth 
lies, obviously, in an etymology which derives 
diti from the root dd, * to cut.’ ® The myth itself 
is evidently not an old one, for it rests on the 
assumption that the Baityas are the children of 
Biti, and that they were killed in battle by the 
gods. 

In epic and classical Sanskrit literature, where 
Asura, Banava, and Baitya are interchangeable 
terms, these beings continue to be regarded as 
rivals, and, occasionally, as deadly foes, of the 
gods ; hut the attitude of the writers has decidedly 
changed since the composition of the Brahmanas. 
Thus, the great epic contains, several stories in 
which the Asuras — ^Vrtra, Bali, Sambara, Namuchi, 
and others— are spoken of as virtuous and wise; 

1 Saiapatha Brdhmap^, xiii. 8. 1. 5, xiii. 8. 2. 1. 

2 It may be remarked, as illustrative of the godless character 
of the Asuras, that the secondary word sura, ‘ god/ was formed 
from asura, the latter being wrongly understood to be asura, 
‘non-god.* 

s According to Bohtlingk-Roth {Skr. Worterh., St. Petersb., 
1876, «.D. ‘Diti*), the Diti of the Bigveda is diJEferent from the 
Diti of the Atharvaveda. 

* Of. Wilson, Purdm, ii* 79, note t. 

®It may he mentioned that the Mahabhdrata (ix. 38. 32 fp.) 
contains an entirely different account of the origin of the 
Maruts;, they were formed from the vital seed of the Man- 
ka^iaka falling into the river Sarasvati. 
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and some Asnras are acknowledged by gods as tbeir 
friends and proteges, e,g, Pralirada by Visnu, and 
Bana by Moreover, they were not believed 

to lead a life of wickedness, but to conform to the 
precepts of the Veda. The;y had a teacher and 
priest of their own, purohitai in the person of 
^nkra, otherwise called Kavya Usanas, a descend- 
ant of the great rsi Bhrgu.^ 

Finally, the abode of the Asnras, Patala, is 
described not as a dwelling-place of demons, but 
as equalling, and even surpassing, the heavenly 
regions in beauty and splendour. In popular litera- 
ture, also, the Asnras seem to have been looked 
upon with a decided sympathy, for bk. viii. of 
the Kathdsaritsagara contains the story of Surj^a- 
prabha, apparently the subject of a romantic epic, 
the hero of whicn is an Asnra who is held up to 
our admiration. People seem to have cherished a 
similar feeling towards the Asnras as towards the 
Nagas, who shared the PatMa regions with them. 
On the other hand, whenever the contention of the 
Asnras with the gods becomes the subject of the 
writers, they are at one with the Yedic authors, 
and describe the Daityas as demons given to deeds 
of violence, skilled in sorceri^ and magic poiver, and 
able to make themselves invisible or to assume any 
shape at will.^ 

The Mahdhhdrata and the Purdnas contain ac- 
counts of the origin and genealogy of the Asnras, 
which, however, differ considerably in details. 
Mariclii, one of the six mental sons of Brahma, 
produced by his will a son, Ka^yapa, a prajdpati^ or 
secondary creator. He married thirteen ctaughters 
{putrikds) of Baksa, who was also ^prmdpatu The 
first place in the list of these thirteen daughters of 
Baksa is always given to Aditi, and the second to 
Biti ; but the latter was the eldest, as is expressly 
stated in MaMh. xii. 207, 20. Biti had but one 
son, HiranyakaMpu, the ruler of the Asnras. He 
had five sons, Prahrada, etc. ; PrahrMa had three 
sons, Virochana, etc.; Virochana’s son was Bali, 
whose son was Bana. These Asnras and .their 
progeny^ are, properly speaking, the Baityas ; but 
popular usage takes no account of this genealog:^, 
and regards all enemies of the gods as sons of Biti. 
By Banu, another daughter of Dak§^a, Ka^yapa 
had 33 or 40 sons, among whom are enumerated the 
most famous Asuras. The sons and grandsons of 
these are said to he countless ; they are the Banavas 
proper, but the above remark about the Baityas 
applies also to them. Ka^yapa’s son by the fourth 
daughter of Baksa, Simhika, is the famous Asura 
Kahu, whose head was cut off' by Visnu, and who 
ever since persecutes sun and moon, and occasion- 
ally swallows them (mythological cause of eclipses). 
Banayus, the fifth wife of Ka^yapa, became the 
mother of Bala and Vrtra, the Asuras who were 
killed by Indra; and KMa, the sixth wife of Ka^- 
yapa, gave birth to the Kalakeyas, a class of 
Asuras. Accordingly, the Mahdbhdrata (i. 65) 
derives the whole race of Asuras from five daugh- 
ters of Baksa. 

According to the Vimtc Furdna,* Simhika was 
the sister of Hiranyaka^ipu, and wife of Vipra- 
chitti, a son of Banu, and, as the same source does 
not mention the above-named wives of Ka^yapa, 
or at least does not make them the ancestresses of 
separate Asura families, there are practically only 
two races of Asuras acknowledged by the Puranas, 
viz. Baityas and Banavas. There are variations 

1 It may be mentioned in this connexion that Indra, by killing 
Vftra, incurred the sin of brahmahatydy or murder of a 
Brahman, and in consequence lost his celestial kingdom 
(Mahdbhdrata^ iii. 101, v. 10, xii. 281, 342). Still, Vftra is but 
an Asura and an enemy of the gods. 

2 Of. V. FausboU, Indian Mythology^ according to the Mahd^ 
bhdrata^ London, 1903, p. 3 ff. 

» Not enumerated in the Puraxia^ but in some others, 
e.g. VdyuPwrdx>d(Bibl. Ind.), ii. 74 f. 

« See Wilson, op. eit, ii. 69. 


in other Puranas which need not be detailed 
here.^ 

The^ Pur^as, however, have another account of 
the origin of the Asuras at the first creation of the 
world : ^ 

* Brahma, being desirous of creating the four orders of beings 
termed gods, demons, progenitors, and men, collected his mind 
into itself. ^ Whilst thus concentrated, the quality of darkness 
pervaded his body, and thence the Asuras were first born, 
issuing from his thigh. Brahma then abandoned that form 
which was composed of the rudiment of darkness, and which, 
being deserted by him, became night.* 

Wilson says in a note: ‘These reiterated, and not always 
very congruous, accounts of the creation are explained by the 
Pura^ias as referring to different kalpas, or renovations of the 
world, and therefore involving no incompatibility. A better 
reason for their appearance is the probability that they have 
been borrowed from different original authorities.* 

As regards the origin of the Asuras, it is probable 
that the myth quoted above has been developed 
from the statement in the Brahmanas mentioned 
at the beginning of this article. The genealogy of 
the Asuras is of later growth, and introduces a new 
element of confusion into the accounts of them. 
How, for instance, could HiranyakaMpu, the first- 
born of all Baityas and Banavas, rule over the 
whole race of Baityas and Banavas, who, according 
to the Pauranic theory, sprang from his children 
and grandchildren ? 

It has been said above that the Asuras reside in 
Patala, and the Satapatha Brdhmana already 
states that they entered the earth. Yet they are 
not restricted to Patala, but may own towns and 
fortresses on earth, in air, and in heaven. Thus 
the three sons of Taraka possessed three towns, 
which, united into one, became the famous Tripura, 
which biva reduced to ashes with his mystical 
arrow. The Paulomas and ICalakanjas inhabited 
the flying town Hiranyapura, which was destroyed 
by Arjuna {Mahdh. Viii. 33 f., iii. 173). Another 
tribe of the Banavas, the Nivatakavachas, live on 
the shore of the ocean, where Arjuna vanquishes 
them (ih. iii. 168 ff*.). In most stories about Asuras, 
the scene is laid in the upper regions, where they 
acquire power even over the three worlds, till some 
god slays them. 

The belief that the Asuras dwell in the regions 
below has been common to all Indian sects. Thus, 
according to the Northern Buddhists, the world of 
the Asuras, who, besides the Baityas, comprise 
the Eak^sas, Yaksas, and similar demons, is the 
uppeimost of the four ApayaloJcas^ or worlds of 
suffering ; and it is situated exactly as far below the 
surface of the earth as the world of Indra is above 
it. Among the Asuras the foremost rank is held 
by Rabu, the demon who causes eclipses of the sun 
and moon.® The Jains reckon the Asuras, or, as 
they call them, the Asurakumaras, as the lowest 
class of the Bhavanavasin or Bhaumeyaka gods, and 
assi^ them the uppermost part of Eatnaprahhd, 
the highest hell-region, as their residence.*^ 

A great many names of Asuras are given in epic 
and classical Sanskrit literature, some of which 
have already been mentioned. We add the names 
of a few more who are frequently mentioned in 
connexion with the god who slew or overcame 
them ; Bala, Vrtra, Namuchi, Trisiras, Jambha, 
and Paka were slain by Indra ; Madhu, Kaitabha, 
Bali, Mura, and Naraka by Visnu (who is thence 
called Daitydri, foe of the Baityas) or Krsna; 
Pralamha by Balarama ; Sambara by Pradyumna ; 
^dhaka by Siva, who also destroyed lYipura; 
Sumbha, Nisumbha, and Mahisa by Bevi; Taraka 
and Bana by Karttikeya ; and Ilvala and Vafcapi 
by Agastya, 

1 Wilson, op. city in Ms notes to pp. 26, 69 ff. It may be 
mentioned that the Vdyu Puraxot gives the progeny of Dana- 
yii§a(ii. 7, SOff.). 

2 Wilson, qp. cit. i. 97 f. 

8 Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism (CflAP iii. 8), 1896 ; and 
the worlj^ quoted there, p. 57, n. 7. 

4 TaUvdrtkddhigama Sutra, iv. 11, tr. in ZDMG lx. 319. 
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The Asuras (Daityas, Diinavas) constitute the 
highest class of demons ; they are the enemies of 
the gods, and not of mankind ; indeed, men seem, 
as a rule, excluded from their sphere of action. 
This is the principal point in Avhicli they differ from 
the remaining classes of demons, such as Raksasas, 
Yaksas, Nagas, etc., who sustain hostile or friendly 
relations with men. See art. BRAHMANISM. 

In conclusion, an opinion must be noticed which 
has been put foiAvard hy some Avriters — most 
recently by the Danish scholar V. Faushbll^ — 
viz. that the Avars of the Suras and Asuras are 
hut a mythological account of Avhat originally Avas 
a strife betAveen the Aryans and the aboriginal 
inhabitants of India, l^ausbbll includes among 
the Asuras other classes of demons, Raksasas, 
Yaksas, Nagas, etc. — a course Avhich, as has just 
been pointed out, cannot be admitted. As regards 
the Asuras proper, Avith Avhom alone Ave are 
concerned in this article, his theory is Avithout 
foundation, and is quite unnecessary. The Indians 
had at least tAAm war-gods—Indra, and, in later 
times, Karttikeya. Warlike gods presuppose, in 
India as elseAvliere, enemies Avith Avhom to wage 
Avar, and those enemies Avere the Asuras, Danavas, 
or Daityas. 

Litkbatueb.—- T his has been sufficiently indicated in the course 
of the article. HERMANN JACOBI. 

DAKHMA.— See Death and Disposal op 
THE Dead (Parsi), 

DANAIDS. — The Danaids (Aavaldes) were the 
daughters of Danaus. Thefr number is variously 
given ; Hecatceus (schoL on Eurip. Orest 872) 
enumerates twenty, and Hesiod (ap. Hecatseus, 
loc. cit) fifty ; the latter figure has won general 
acceptance. Their fame is enshrined in tAvo legends 
— the one telling hoAv they murdered their bride- 
grooms during their AA^edding night; the other 
how, after death, they Avere condemned to pour 
water into vessels full of holes. 

I. The standard form of the first legend is that 
given to it by ^Eschylus ; it forms the basis of the 
story as found in the Bibliotheca of Apollodorus, 
ii. 12 ff, (cf. schoL on Homer, II, i. 42), and 
Hyginus’s Fabulce, 168 (cf. schol. on Stat. Theh, 
ii. 222 ; schol. Strozz. oi German. Aratea^ p. 172, 
ed. Breysig). We find part of it in the extant 
"iK^Tioes of iBschylus — the first portion of his Danaid- 
tetralogy — and the entire myth in the prophecy of 
Prometheus in From, Vinct 853 ff. The story is 
as follows. The fifty Danaids flee, under their 
father’s direction, from Egypt to Argos, in order 
to escape from the unAvelcome suit of their cousins, 
the fifty sons of ^gyptus. The youths, however, 
set out after them, and, hy mere superiority of 
force, compel the maidens to marry them. Danaus, 
hoAvever, commands his daughters to kill their re- 
spective husbands, and all of them obey save one, 
Hypermnestra, who spares Lynkeus out of love. 
Hypermnestra, saved from her father’s vengeance, 
and at length reconciled to him, continues the line- 
age of the family, and by inheritance secures for her 
acknoAvledged husband the over-lordship of Argos. 

The scene of the myth is thus Argos, and, indeed, 
the^ mere name of the father and his daughters 
indicates tliis locality, as in Homer the Argives are 
most frequently referred to as AamoL Since the 
publication of Preller’s Gricchische Mythologie (cf. 
ii.^ [Berlin, 1861] 45 If.) the myth has been com- 
monly^ interpreted as relating to the scarcity of 
Avater in ‘ thirsty Argos ’ ; the slaying of the bride- 
grooms is taken to mean the drying up of the 
springs. This bj^pothesis is still adhered to by 
Ed. Meyer [Forschtmgen zur alien Gesch, i. [Halle, 
1892] 74) and Waser (in Pauly- WissoAva, iv. 2089), 

1 Op, cit, p. 41 f. 


but its lack of evidence is on a level with its failure 
in lucidity (cf. P. Friedlander, Argolica, Berlin, 
1905, p. 24). It is certainly true that the full, 
though not identical, lists of the Danaids given by 
Apollodorus, ii. 16, and Hygimis, Fab, 170, contain 
at least one name, Amynione, Avhich is also the 
name of a fountain in Argos ; and, while there may 
be another here and there Avhich could be appositely 
applied to a spring, this cannot be said of the 
majority. Amymone, moreover, is the subject of a 
special myth, Avhich hears no resemblance to that 
of the others : she yields herself to Poseidon, who 
in return reveals to her the springs of Lerna ; and 
she hears to him a son named Nauplius (Apollod. 
ii. 14 and 23 ; Hygin. Fah, 169). The purport of 
this story is, in fact, the direct opposite of the 
Danaid myth ; the latter really im^Dlies that the 
maidens, in order to preserve their virginity, do not 
shrink from slaying even their bridegrooms. It is 
true that this aspect is not made explicit in the 
story as related by ^Eschylus, who lays stress on 
the Danaids’ hatred of the iEgyptiads only, not of 
men in general, and speaks of their timidity of 
character. His reason for making this alteration 
is revealed in the only passage of anv length that 
now remains of the third portion oi his Danaid- 
tetralogy (fr. 44), in which Aphrodite extols the 
might or love, and so Arindicates Hypermnestra and 
her disobedience to her father’s cruel command. 
The .^schylean rendering, however, is really a 
transformation of the original myth, as appears 
from the folloAving considerations. (1) The staying 
of men by the Danaids has ahvays formed the kernm 
of the myth. (2) Their fruitless labour of water- 
drawing after death, as will he shown below (§ 2 ), 
is an indication of the fact that they Avere never 
married. (3) The only extant fragment of the epic 
Aamides represents them as beings of Amazon-like 
nature. From this epic, which, according to the 
Borgia tablet (Jalm-Michaelis, Griech, Bilder- 
chronilceUi Bonn, 1873, p. 76, K^), contained 6500 
lines, or about half the number in the Biad^ 
Clement of Alexandria [Strom, iv. 120-124), when 
giving examples of brave women, cites the cases 
not only of Leaina and Telesilla, but also of 
the Danaids, and in support thereof quotes from 
the epic as follows : ‘ And then the daughters of 
Danaus armed themselves quickly by the Avide- 
floAving stream of the lord Kile.’ We may, there- 
fore, infer that the characterization of the Danaids 
in this epic Avas quite unlike that given hy ^s- 
chylus. Amazons have no occasion for a father’s 
care, or for an admonition to guard their virginity ; 
and, in point of fact, Danaus himself, as has been 
long recognized (cf. Ed. Meyer, ojp, cit, p, 73), is a 
mere phantasm, having neither a cult nor a special 
myth of his own. 

The story of the Danaids as slayers of men and 
adepts in the use of arms must, accordingly, be 
brought into line with the Amazonian myths. 
Tiiese have been admirably dealt Avith by J. Topfter 
(Pauly- WissoAva, i. 1754 ; cf. also the same Avriter’s 
Attische Genealogie^ Berlin, 1889, p. 191 if.; Kretsch- 
mer in Glotta, ii'. [1908] 201 ft*. ; O. Braunstein, Die 
politische Stellung der griech. Frau^ Leipzig, 1911, 
p. 69 if.). In the myths of the Amazons, Topfler 
sees fragmentary reminiscences of a pre-Hellenic 
* gynaikocratic ’race Avhich survived for a consider- 
able i)eriod in Asia hlinor, but had at one time 
been spread over Greece proper and the Archi- 
pelago. The Danaid myth finds a parallel in the 
story of the Avomen of Lemnos who slew their 
husbands, and it is perhaps more than a coincidence 
that Hypsipyle, one of these Lemnian Avomen, 
should appear in Argos, associated with the legend 
regarding the institution of the Nemean Games 
by the seven Argive heroes Avho marched against 
Thebes. It is also worthy of note that Bellerophon, 
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the earliest traditional antagonist of the Amazons 
in Lycia, came originally from Argos {11, vi. 1S6). 
Now, as we find Amazon-like women~the Danaids, 
namely--“in Argos, it is natural to infer that they 
had made the same journey as Bellerophon — haa 
come, that is, from Argos to Lycia. As a matter 
of fact, the Danaids hear the name of a pre-Hellenic 
tribe. For, since the Canaanite Philistines have 
been identified with the FalisaPu mentioned in the 
documents of Bamses in. (1200-1175 B.C.) — one of 
the tribes which worshipped ‘Minos and brought 
their civilization to its highest development in 
Crete during the 2nd cent. B.C. (cf. Bethe, in 
Fhein, 3fm.Jxv, [1910] 200 ffi, with lit. and proofs) 
—we can no longer doubt that the Argive jDanaoi 
and the Danuna mentioned in Egyptian documents 
as early as the 14th cent. B.C. were one and the 
same people (Ed. Meyer, Gesch, d, AUertJiums^ i.^ 
[Stuttgart, 1909] 226). 

A word or two must be added regarding Hyper- 
mnestra, the only one of the Danaids who spared her 
bridegroom, and the mother of the royal race of 
Argos. Her story, even more than that of Amy- 
mone, runs directly counter to the specific bearing 
of the Danaid myth. Account must also be taken 
of two additional facts. (1) Of all the Danaids, 
Hypermnestra alone had a cult in Argos (cf. Hygin. 
Fab. 168=schol. Strozz. on German. A [172, 
ed. Breysig], who speaks of a * fanum,’ while Pausan. 
ii, 21. 2, refers to the tomb of Hypermnestra and 
her husband in the city of Argos). (2) Lynkeus, 
again, is a standing figure in Peloponnesian legend, 
while the other sons of iEgyptus are but empty 
names. We may, therefore, assume that Hyper- 
mnestra, like Amymone, was a later addition to the 
group of the Danaids, designed to bring each of 
them into the imposing genealogical fabric of 
Argive mythology. This is confirmed by the I 
legend that Lynkeus killed his sisters-in-law and 
tiieir father (sciiol. on Eurip. Helmha, 886). Accord- 
ing to Archilochos (fr. 150, in Malalas, ChTonogr. 
IV. 68), Lynkeus was depicted as a conqueror who 
robbed Danaus of botn his dominion and his 
daughter. | 

The process of reducing the originally Amazon- j 
like Danaids to human proportions, as we find it , 
already consummated in .^schylus, led at length 
to the complete obliteration of their characteristic 
quality of hostility to men. After the murder of 
the iEgyptiads they all marry again. Their father 
gives them, without a price, as rewards to the 
victors in the games (l^indar, Fyth, ix. 112 f.) — a 
story which had originally no connexion with the 
Danaids (P. Friedlander, o'p. cit. p. 17). 

The scene of the man-slaying was laid among the 
streams of Lerna (Pausan. ii. 24. 2; Farmmio^ 
graphi, i. 108), but also in Argos itself — on the 
acropolis, where, as noted by Pausanias [loc. cit.), 
there stood some memorial of the sons of jEgyptus. 

2, The earliest literary record of the tradition 
that after death the Danaids were doomed to the 
endless and aimless labour of pouring water into 
vessels with holes is found in the pseudo- Platonic 
Axiochus (3rd cent. B.C.), 371 E. in the 5th cent. 
B.C., Polygnotus, in his pictures of the under 
world, had portrayed men and women — character- 
ized as ‘unconsecrated’ — engaged in a like task 
(Pausan. x. 31. 9 ; cf. Plato, Gorgias, 493 B, 
Bep. 363 D). Accordingly, Wilamowitz-MSllendorff 
{Homer. UntersiicMmgen, Berlin, 1884, p. 202) and 
Kohde {Psyche, Tubingen, 1891-94, pp. 292-297) 
have advanced the hypothesis that this^ penalty of 
fruitless labour forms a later accretion of the 
Danaid myth. But Bolide’s assertion that the 
Danaids were dreXetj, i.e. that they had not attained 
their r^Xos by marriage, suggests that the concep- 
tion of the Danaids as aimless water-drawers in 
Hades may possibly be older than he believes. 


This drudgery, in fact, was regarded among the 
Greeks, and is regarded even to-day, c. <7., in the 
Tyrol, as the lot of the unmarried in the under 
world (XVaser in Pauly- Wissowa, iv. 2087, 60 5 

P. Friedlander, oj?. dif. j>, 28). 

The relative antiquity of this element in the 
story is likewise borne out by a further remark of 
Bolide, viz. that the Danaids could be associated 
with the task of drawing water only at a time %vhen 
they w'ere still thought of as unmarried. Even in 
Pindar’s day {Fyth. ix. 112), however, this was no 
longer the case ; while, according to iEschyius, at 
least two of them, Amymone and Hypermnestra, 
yield to the power of love. For that form of the 
myth which, as made known to us by the surviving 
verse of the epic Aavatdes, represented the Danaids 
as Amazon-like women hostile to men, -we are thus 
brought to a date not later than the 6 th cent. B.c. 
It must, therefore, have been about that time that 
the lot of the unmarried in Hades— the unending 
labour of drawing water — was first ascribed to the 
Danaids. 

Once this feature had been added to their story, 
however, and had become efiectually grafted upon 
it, the Danaids would come quite naturally to be 
regarded as drawers of water even in their lifetime. 
In this way they would then be brought into con- 
nexion with Lerna in Argos — perhaps originally 
the district haunted by their ghosts — and at length 
the water-nymph Amymone would be numbered 
with them. It accords with all this that Danaus 
was extolled as the hero who provided Argos with 
water : so Hesiod, fr, 24 [ed. lizach], a verse given 
by Strabo, viii. 370, and again (371) in a simpler 
rendering, which, however, is of special interest, as 
it states that it was not Danaus, but the Danaids, 
who ‘ made Argos, once waterless, a well-watered 
land.’ 

LiTmATURB.— Manuals of Greek Mythology, Roscher, and 
Panly- Wissowa ; Ed. Meyer, Forschungen zur alien Gesch. 
i. [Halle, 1892] 74 ; W. Schwarz, Jahrl.fiirMass. Philol. cxlvii. 
[Leipzig, 189S] 93 ft . ; P. Friedlander, ArgoUca, Berlin, 1905, 
p. a If. ; Waser, ARW ii. [1899] 47-63 ; Fourrifere, Remjis d^eaA* 
ghse myth. vu. [1898] 39, 318, E. BeTHE. 

DANCING,— See Processions and Dances. 

DAliirpiS.— See Yogis. 

DAnGI (‘higlilanders,’ Hindi dang, ‘a MU’). — 
A tribe of Dravidian origin, which at the Census of 
1901 numbered 97,422, almost entirely confined to 
Central India, Rajputana, and the Central Pro- 
vinces, in wdiich last they are described as origin- 
ally robbers and freebooters, -whose home was in 
the Vindhyan range. They are doubtless ethno- 
logically connected with the Gond and Bhil tribes 
which occupy the adjoining Mils; but they are 
rapidly becoming Hinduized, and have now gone 
so far as to call themselves Rajputs, and to claim 
descent from a mythical B^a Dang of the Baghu- 
hansi sept. In the Jhansi District, from which we 
have the most complete account of the religion of 
the tribe, they rank as low-caste Hindus ; they 
cremate their adult dead, and perform the iraddJm, 
or mind-rite, through Brahmans. Like all castes 
on their promotion to a higher social rank, they are 
particularly carefxil to avoid ceremonial pollution. 
This results in its most serious form from the 
killing of a cow. In this case the offender, in 
order to procure restoration to caste rights, must 
make a i>ilgrimage to the Ganges, feed his tribes- 
men and Brahmans, or perform the mock marriage 
of the ialagrdma ammonite, representing Visnu, 
with the tulsl, or holy basil tree. This rite, of 
course, necessitates the payment of liberal fees to 
Brahmans, If the offender prefers to do so, he 
may purchase restoration to caste by paying the 
marriage expenses of two poor children of the 
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tribe. They now worship the ordinary Hindu 
deities, Rarnachandra, Krsna, Siva, Durga, and 
others. Special regard is paid to the minor gods 
of the viliage, especially to those who cause and 
remove disease, such as Sitala, the goddess of 
smallpox, and Hardaul Laia, the deified hero who 
controls cholera (Crooke, Poptdar Religion^, 1896, 
i. 138 f.). Bhumiya, the god of the soil, is repre- 
sented by an old snake, which is worshipped in 
June- July. At marriages they perform a rite to 
propitiate the sainted dead, known as de'oa pitra 
( * ancestor gods^} ; but they have no definite idea of 
their nature or functions. Their sacred trees are 
the pipal {Ficus religiosa) and the chlionkar (Pro- 
sop'is spicigera). The cows of the household, as 
emblems of Laksmi (goddess of good fortune), are 
worshipped at the Bivali, or feast of lamps ; and 
horses at the Dasahra. 

LErBiiATUEB."-”W. Crooke, Tnbes and Castes of the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, Calcutta, 1896, ii, 246 ff. ; Central 
Provinces GazettecTt 1870, p. 250 ; Census Report Central Pro- 
vinces, 1901, i. 165. W. CEOOKE. 

DANTE,— 

1 . Life.— -Dante Alighieri was born at Florence, some time 
between May 18 and June 17, 1265, of an old Florentine family 
of supposed Roman descent. His father, Alighiero di Bellin- 
cione Alighieri, was a notary who adhered to the Guelf faction, 
for which his ancestors had fought. Caccia^uida, Alighieri’s 
great-grandfather, who appears in the Paradise as the founder 
of the house, is mentioned in a recently discovered document 
of 1131 as ‘ Oacciaguida, films Adami.* The poet was the only 
child of his father’s first marriage, but had a step-brother and 
two step-sisters (one of whom appears in the Vita Nuova) 
younger than himself. Two episodes chiefly colour his efarly 
life :j his romantic iove for Beatrice (probabljr the daughter of 
Foleo Porrinari and wife of Simone de’ Bardi), whom he first 
saw at the end of his nintth year, and who died on June 8, 1290 ; 
and his friendship (gained by his first sonnet, written in 1283) 
with the older poet, Guido Cavalcanti, who died in August 1300. 
At an early age he fell under the influence of the Florentine 
philosopher and statesman, Brunette Latini. Recent research 
tends to confirm the statement of his early biographers con- 
cerning his studying at the university of Bologna ; a sonnet, 
now generally accepted as his, shows that he was in that city 
shortly before 1287. Dante served in the Florentine cavalry at 
the battle of Campaldino on June 11, 1289. After the death of 
Beatrice, he lapsed into a mode of life which he afterwards 
recognized as morally unworthy, and seems to have had relations 
with several women, the exact nature of which is uncertain. 
To this epoch belongs a series of satirical sonnets interchanged 
between him and Forese Donati (of. Purg. xxiii. 115-119). About 
1296 he married Gemma di Manefcto Donati, a lady of a noble 
Guelf house, by whom he had four children. He entered public 
life in 1295, with a speech in the General Council of the Com- 
mune in support of modifications in the * Ordinances of Justice,* 
the enactments by which nobles were excluded from the ad- 
xninistration of the Republic. In May 1300, he acted as Floren- 
tine ambassador to the Commune of San Gimignano, and in the 
same year, from June 16 to August 16 (two months being the 
statutory term of office), he sat by election in the Signoria, the 
chief magistracy of the Republic, as one of the six priors. In 
this year, the Guelf party, which then swayed Florentine 
politics, split into the rival factions of Bianchi 'and Neri, 
^Whites’ and ‘Blacks.’ The former (to which Dante himself 
and Guido Cavalcanti belonged) was, in the main, the constitu- 
tional party, supported by the burghers of the city ; the latter, 
led by Corse Donati, the brother of Forese and kinsman of the 
poet’s wife, was more aristocratic and turbulent, looking to the 
Pope, Boniface viii. , and relying upon the favour of the populace. 
As prior, Dante probably played a leading part in opposing the 
interference of the Pope and his legate, the Franciscan cardinal, 
Matteo d’ Acquasparta, in the affairs of the Republic, and in con- 
fining the leaders of both factions (including Guido Cavalcanti 
and Oorso Donati) within bounds : in the following year, 1301, 
we find him, though no longer in office, still supporting an anti- 
Papal policy by his votes and speeches in the various councils of 
the State. On November 1, 1301, Charles of Valois, with French 
troops, entered Florence as Papal ‘peacemaker,’ and, with every 
circumstance of treachery and licence, restored the Neri to 
power. It is uncertain whether Dante was in Florence when 
this occurred, or in Rome on an embassy from the Bianchi to 
the Pope (as asserted by Boccaccio and Leonardo Brani, but 
^sputed by later writers). In any case, a charge of malversation 
in office and hostility to the Church was trumped up against 
him : he was sentenced to confiscation of his goods, two years’ 
exile, and perpetual exclusion from public office (January 27, 
1302), and finally to be burned to death (March 10, 1302), if he 
should ever come into the power of the Commune. 

The rest of Dante’s life was passed in exile, in the latter part 
of which he was joined by his two sons and one of his daughters, 
though he seems never to have seen his wife again. In the 
Convwio (L 3) he speaks of himseK as having ‘gone through 
well-nigh all the regions to which this (Italian) language extends ; 
a pilgrim, almost a beggar, showing, against my will, the wound 


of fortune, which is wont unjustly to be ofttimes reputed to the 
wounded.’ Until the summer of 1303, he naade common cause 
with his fellow-exiles at Siena, Arezzo, Forli, and elsewhere, in 
attempting to return to Florence by force of arms and with 
Ghibelline aid, but ultimately broke with them, and found it 
‘ for his fair fame to have made a party for himself ’ {Par. xvii. 
69). Between the latter part of 1303 and the end of 1306 we 
find him at Verona at the court of Bartolommeo della Scala ; at 
Bologna, where he may have made a more lengthy stay ; possibly 
at Padua (though the document once regarded as attesting his 
presence there in August 1306 is now disputed); certainly in 
Lunigiana, with the Marquis Franceschino Malaspina (October 
1306). We now lose sight of him for several years, during which 
he is said to have left Italy and gone to Paris. 

In September 1310, the newly elected Emperor, Henry vir., 
entered Italy, with the avowed object of restoring the claims of 
the Holy Roman Empire, and healing the wounds of the country. 
Dante, recognizing in him the new ‘Lamb of God ’ to take away 
the sins of the world, threw himself heart and soul into his 
enterprise. We find him, in the spring of 1811, paying homage 
to the Emperor in person at Milan, and writing terrible and 
eloquent letters to him and against the Florentines from the 
Oasentino, whither he had, perhaps, been sent on an Imperial 
mission. By a decree of September 2, the Florentine govern- 
ment included the poet in the list of exiles to be excluded from 
amnesty. In April 1312. Dante was with the Emperor at Pisa, 
and there Petrarch, a little boy of seven, saw his great prede- 
cessor for the first and only time. Although he had urged 
Henry to lay Florence low, reverence for his fatherland (so 
Leonardo Bruni writes) kept Dante from accompanying the 
Imperial army which ineffectually besieged the city during the 
autumn of this year. Henry’s death (August 24, 1313) annihil- 
ated the poet’s hopes. His movements again become uncertain- 
It is po^ible that he retired for a while to the convent of Santa 
Groce di Fonte Avellana, in the Apennines, and afterwards 
sought the protection of Uguccione della Faggiuola, the great 
Ghibelline, at Lucca. By a decree of November 6, 1315, Dante 
with his sons, Pietro and Jacopo, was placed under the ban of 
the Florentine Republic, and sentenced to be beheaded if taken. 
The poet was further and finalljr excluded from amnesty by 
a provision of June 2, 1316. His famous letter to a Floren- 
tine Mend, preserved to us by Boccaccio, refusing to accept 
recall to Borence under dishonourable conditions, probably 
belongs to this year. It is most likely that, in 1315 or 1316, 
Dante went again to Verona, attracted by the fame of Can 
Grande della Scala, upon whom he based what remained of his 
hopes for the salvation of Italy. About 1817 he finally settled 
at Ravenna, at the invitation of its Guelf ruler, Guido Novello 
da Polenta. There with his children, surrounded by a little 
group of friends and disciples, he passed the last years of his 
fife. A curious process for sorcery held at Avignon in 1320 
against Matteo and Galeazzo Visconti, in which Dante’s name is 
mentioned, suggests that the poet visited Piacenza in that or 
the preceding year, and, if the Quoestio de Aqua et Terra is 
authentic, he went to Jilantua and again to Verona about the 
same time. In August 1321, he was sent on an embassy from 
Guido da Polenta to Venice, to avert an imminent war, and, 
returning to Ravenna sick with fever, he died there on Septem- 
ber 14 of that year. He was buried with much pomp in the 
church of the Friars Minor, crowned with laurel, ‘in the garb 
of a poet and of a great philosopher.’ 

2 . Works. — Dante’s works fall into three periods; 
{a) the period of his youthful love and enthusiasm, 
finding expression in the poetry and prose of the 
Vita Nuova ; {h) the period of the Bimc, his later 
lyrics, his linguistic and philosophical studies and 
researches, bearing fruit in the Italian prose of the 
Convivio, the Latin jjrose of the de Vulgari Elo- 
queutia, and his passionately developing political 
creed and ideals, represented by the m Monarchia 
and certain of his Latin letters ; (c) the period of 
turning, for the reformation of the present, to the 
contemplation of another world, ‘ to the divine 
from the human, to the eternal from time’ {Par. 
xxxi. 37, 38), in the Divina Commediaj with which 
are associated the prose Latin epistle to Can Grande 
della Scala, and the revival of the pastoral muse 
of Vergil in the two Latin Eclogues. 

(1) The Vita Nuova, Dante’s first book, which 
is dedicated to Guido Cavalcanti, tells the story of 
his love for Beatrice in thirty-one lyrical poems, 

' symmetrically arranged, and connected by a prose 
; narrative. The lyrics (twenty-five sonnets, one 
; hallata, three canzoni, and two shorter poems in 
the canzone mould), written from 1283 to 1292, 
cover a period of nine years, while the prose com- 
mentary, composed between 1292 and 1295, weaves 
the whole into unity. Its earlier chapters, in par- 
ticular, show the influence of the Provencal trouba- 
dours, together with the philosophical re-handling 
of their flieme of chivalrous love which we find in 
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the poetry of Guido Guiuizelii of Bolognaj whom 
Dante elsewhere claims as his father in the use of 
‘ sweet and gracious rhymes of love ’ {Purg, xxvi. 
99). The first of the three eanzonif ‘Donne ch*avete 
intelietto d’amore/ marks an epoch in Italian 
poetry. The later portions of the book are already 
strongly coloured with the Christian mysticism 
which inspires the Divina Comm&dia, There is 
much sheer allegory in the details and episodes, 
but the work as a whole is not to be taken in an 
allegorical sense. It is a mystical reconstruction 
of the poet’s early life, in which earthly love be- 
comes spiritual, but, being thus exalted above 
itself, falls to earth again when its sustenance and 
inspiration are removed, only to rise once more in 
repentance and humility to a clearer vision and a 
larger hope, with the resolution to turn to the 
daily work of life until such time as the soul may 
become less unworthy to attain the ideal which it 
has discerned. 

(2) Besides the pieces inserted in the Vita Nmva, 
there exists a large body of lyrical poetry from 
Dante’s hand, known collectively as the Rime (or, 
less correctly, the Canzoniere). It consists of {a) 
occasional poems in the hallata and sonnet form, 
composed at various times in Dante’s life, which 
have not yet been satisfactorily collected or freed 
from spurious pieces ; {&) a series of fifteen canzone 
which Boccaccio, probably following the poet’s in- 
tention, arranged in a definite order to form a com- 
plete work. Two of these canzoni seem to belong 
to the period of the Vita Ntwva ; the rest represent 
the period in Dante’s life between the death of 
Beatrice and the inception of the Dimna Commedia, 
They give variety, dignity, and technical perfection 
to the metrical form which the early Italians had 
received and developed from the Provencals, and 
introduce, partly from the Provencal, two entirely 
new varieties to Italian poetry. Their subject- 
matter is partly philosophical love, in which the 
seeker after wisdom depicts his q^est with all 
the imagery of an earthly lover’s pursuit of an 
adored woman ; partly, it would seem, more tan- 
gible human passion ; partly, ethical and didactic 
themes. One of the noblest of the series is the 
canzone of the three ladies: ‘Tre donne intorno 
al cor mi son venute’ (probably written c, 1304) ; 
in this the legend told by Thomas of Celano and 
St. Bonaventura, of the apparition of Poverty and 
her two companions to St. Francis, is transformed 
into an allegory of Dante’s own impassioned wor- 
ship of J ustice, which contains the Divina Comrmdia 
in germ. 

(3) The Convivio, Dante’s chief work in Italian 
prose, is an attempt to put the general reader of 
the epoch into possession of an abstract of the 
entire field of human learning, as attainable at the 
beginning of the 14th cent., in the form of an 
allegorical commentary upon fourteen of the poet’s 
own canzoni. Its basis is the saying attributed 
to Pythagoras, to the effect that the philosopher 
should not be called the wise man, but the lover of 
wisdom — a conception which Dante elaborates in 
the terms of the chivalrous love poetry of his age, 
personifying Philosophy as a noble lady whose 
soul is love and whose body is wisdom, and identi- 
fying love with the study which is ‘ the ^plica- 
tion of the enamoured mind to that thing qT which 
it is enamoured.’ The work shows the influence 
of the de Comolatione PhilosopMce of Boethius (its 
mofessed starting-point), Isidore of Seville, the 
Vidascalon of Hugh of St. Victor, the Tr4sor of 
Bninetto Latini, and the Aristotelian treatises and 
Sttmma contra Gentiles of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
Dante’s aim is to make the mediseval encyclopaedia 
a thing of artistic beauty, by wedding it to the 
highest poetry, and to show the world that' the 
Italian vernacular was no less efficient than Latin 


as a literary medium. At the same time, it was 
to be his apologia pro vita stia^ justifying^ his own 
conduct as a man and as a citizen, and, incident- 
ally, explaining certain of his poems of eai*thiy 
love as inspired purely by philosophical devotion. 
Internal evidence shows that it was composed be- 
tween 1306 and 1308. It w^as left unfinished, only 
the introductory treatise and the commentaries 
upon three canzoni having been written. 

(4) The de^ Vnlgari ElocimnUa, the edxliest of 
Dante’s Latin works, seems to have been begun 
shortly before the Oonvivio (probably in 1304 or 
1305). Like the Convivioj it was left unfinished, 
only two of the projected four books having been 
written. In the first book, starting from the 
origin of language, Dante considers the rival 
claims for pre-eminence of the three romance ver- 
naculars — French, Provencal, and Italian — and 
proceeds to examine in detail all the various dia- 
lects of the last, none of -which he finds identical 
with the ideal language of Italy : 

* The iUustrioo®, cardinal, courtly, and curial vulgar tongue 
in Italy is that which belongs to every Italian city, and yet 
seems to belong to none, and by which all the local dialects of 
the Italians are measured, weighed, and compared.* 

As Mazzini well said, Dante’s purpose here is 
* to found a language common to allltaly, to create 
a form worthy of representing the national idea’ 
— the purpose which he was ultimately to fulfil 
by writing the JDwina Commedia, In the second 
book, he defines the highest form of Italian lyrical 
poetry, the canzone ; distinguishes the tliree sub- 
jects alone worthy of treatment therein — ^Arms, 
Love, and Virtue ; and elaborates the poetical art 
of its construction, from the practice of the Pro- 
vengal troubadours (Bertran de Born, Arnaut 
Daniel, Giraut de Borneil, Folquet of Marseilles, 
Aimeric de Belenoi, Aimeric de Pegulhan, to- 

f ether with the French poet, king Thibaut of 
favarre), the poets of the Sicilian school (Guido 
deile Colonne and Einaldo d’ Aquino), and the 
poets of the dolce stil nuovo (Guido Guinizelli, 
Guido Cavalcanti, Cino da Pistoia, and himself). 
Dante refers to his own canzoni as those of ‘ the 
friend of Cino da Pistoia,’ and it is possible that 
he intended to dedicate the work, when completed, 
to Cino, as he had done the Vita Nuova to Caval- 
canti. 

(5) The election of Henry of Luxemburg to the 
Empire, in November 1308, drew the poet back 
from these philosophical and linguistic studies to 
the political strife that was about to convulse 
Italy. Confronted with this new situation, of 
apparently unlimited possibilities for his native 
land, he felt that all that he had hitherto written 
was fruitless and insignificant. It was probably 
about 1309, in anticipation of Henij’s coming to 
Italy, that Dante composed the de Monarchia, 
fearing lest he ‘should one day be con-victed of 
the charge of the buried talent.’ For Dante, the 
purpose of temporal monarchy or empire, the 
single princedom over men in temporal things, is 
to establish liberty and universal peace, in order 
that the whole of the potentialities of the human 
race, for thought and for action, may be realized. 
In the first book he shows that this univei’sal 
monarchy, thus conceived, is necessary for the 
well-being of the world ; in the second he attempts 
to prove, first from arguments based on reason and 
then from arguments based on Christian faith, that 
the Homan people acquired the digmty of empire 
by Divine right. It is a cardinal point in Dante’s 
reading of history that the history of the Jews and 
the history of the Homans reveal the Divine plan 
on parallel lines, the one race being entrusted with 
the preparation for the Gospel, the other with 
the promulgation of Homan law. For him, as for 
mediaeval political theorists in general, the Em- 
peror of his own day, when duly elected and 
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crowned, is the successor of Julius and Augustus 
no less than of Charlemagne and Otho. Tiie third 
book proves that the authority of such an Em- 
peror does not come to him from the Pope (the 
coronation of Charlemagne being an act of usurpa- 
tion on the part of the latter), but depends im- 
mediately upon God, * descending upon him without 
any mean, from the fountain of universal author- 
ity.’ Divine Providence has ordained man for two 
ends : blessedness of this life, which consists in the 
exercise of his natural powers, and is figured in the 
Earthly Paradise ; and blessedness of life eternal, I 
which consists in the fruition of the Beatific Vision 
in the Celestial Paradise. To these two diverse 
ends, indicated by reason and revelation respect- 
ively, man must come by the diverse means of j 
philosophy and spiritual teaching, and, because ! 
of human cupidity, he must be checked and 
directed : 

‘ Wherefore man had need of a twofold directive power ac- 
cording to his twofold goal : the Sovereign Pontiff, to lead the 
human race to eternal life in accordance with things revealed ; 
and the Emperor, to direct the human race to temporal felicit}'- 
in accordance with philosophical teaching.' 

This, then, is the purpose of Church and State, I 
each independent in its own field, a certain 
superiority pertaining to the former in that 
mortal felicity is ordained for immortal felicity. 
We here find Mn its full maturity the general 
conception of the nature of man, of government, 
and of human destiny, which was afterwards 
transfigured, without being transformed, into the 
framework of the Sacred Poem ’ (Wicksteed). 

(6) Dante’s political letters are a pendant to the 
da, Monarchiai but coloured by the realities, and 
finally embittered by the circumstances of the 
Emperor’s expedition. From the Messianic fervour 
of his appeal on Henry’s behalf to the princes and 
peoples of Italy [Ep, v. [‘ Oxford Dante ’], written 
m 1310), we pass to the prophetic fury and seem 
indignatio of his address to ‘the most wicked 
Florentines within’ {Ep, vi., March 31, 1311), and 
his rebuke to the Empei’or himself {Ep. vii., April 
16, 1311), when the former were organizing the 
national resistance to the Imperial power, and the 
latter seemed to tarry. To the latter part of 
1314 belongs the eloquent letter to the Italian 
cardinals in conclave at Carpentras after the 
death of Clement v. {Ep. viii.), urging the elec- 
tion of an Italian P<me to return to Borne and 
reform the Church. Of Dante’s private and per- 
sonal correspondence, the only specimen that can 
be unhesitatingly accepted as autlientic is the 
famous letter to a Florentine friend refusing the 
amnesty in 1316 [Ejg. ix.) ; but two others, ap- 
parently accompanying two of his lyrical poems, 
addressed to Cino da Pistoia {Ep. iii., c. 1305) and 
Moroello Malaspina {Ep. iv., c. 1306 or 1311), are 
probably genuine. 

(7) The authenticity of the letter to Can Grande 
della Scala, though much disputed, is gradually 
becoming generally recognized. Written appar- 
ently betTveen 1318 and 1320, it dedicates the 
Faradiso to Can Grande, inteiprets the opening 
lines of its first canto, and explains the allegory, 
subject, and purpose of the whole poem. It is the 
starting-point for the study of the mystical aspect 
of the Dwina Gommedia, alike in its appeal to 
the authority of St. Augustine, St. Bernard, and 
Bichard of St. Victor for the power of the liuman 
intellect to be so exalted in this life as to transcend 
the measure of humanity, and in its unmistakable 
claim for the poet himself that he 1ms been the 
personal recipient of a religious experience too 
sublime and overwhelming to be adequately ex- 
pressed in words. 

(S) Dante’s first Eclogue^ a pastoral poem in 
Latin hexameters, was’ written about 1319, in 


answer to a Latin poem from Giovanni del Virgilio, 
a lecturer at Bologna, who had urged Mm to write 
a Latin poem and come to that city to receive the 
laurel crown. It is a beautiful and gracious poem, 
in which the Vergilian eclogue becomes a picture 
of the poet’s own life at Bavenna in the compara- 
tive peace and calm of his latest years, A second 
Eclogue in the same spirit, sent to Giovanni del 
Virgilio by Dante’s sons after the poet’s death, is 
somewhat inferior, and was, perhaps, only in part 
actually composed by him. 

(9) The Queestio de Aqiicc et Terra professes to 
be a philosophical question concerning the relative 
position of water and earth on the surface of the 

lobe, publicly discussed by Dante at Verona on 

anuary 20, 1320. Its authenticity has of late 
found several able defenders, but must still be 
regarded as highly problematical. 

(10) It is impossible to decide at what date the 
Dwina Commsdia was actually begun. According 
to Boccaccio, the first seven cantos of the Inferno 
were composed before the poet’s exile, and he was 
induced to take up the work agmin in consequence 
of his recovery of the manuscript in 1306 or 1307. 
Although this seems contradicted by internal evi- 
dence, there are some indications that these cantos 
were originally conceived on a different plan from 
that ultimately adopted in the poem. It is possible 
that the poem, as we now have it, was begun 
about 1308, interrupted by the Italian enterprise 
of Henry of Luxemburg, and resumed in the years 
after the latter’s death. While there are no cer- 
tain and definite allusions in the Purgatorio to 
events later than 1308, there are references in the 
Inferno y by way of prophecy, to occurrences of 
1312, and possibly (though this is more oplsn to 
question) of 1314^, while the Faradiso (xii. 120) 
contains what appears to be an echo of a Papal 
bulk of 1318. An allusion in the first Eclogue 
shows that, by 1319, the Inferno and the Furga- 
torio (‘infera regna’) were completed and, so to 
speak, published, but that Dante was still engaged 
upon the Faradiso (‘mundi circumflua corpora 
astricolceque ’) ; and we learn from Boccaccio that 
the last thirteen cantos had not yet been made 
known to the world at the time of the poet’s 
death. In any case, it seems clear that the Divma 
Comniedia as a whole, whenever it may liave been 
begun, although the action is relegated by a poetic 
fiction to the assumed date of 1300, should be 
regarded as the work of the last iDeriod of the 
poet’s career, when the failure of his earthly hopes 
with Henry of Luxemburg had transferred his 

; gaze from time to eternity, and, himself purified 
in the fires of experience and adversity, he might 
lawfully come forward as virprcedicans justitiam, 
‘to remove those living in this life from their 
state of misery, and to lead them to the state of 
felicity.’ 

Dante’s primary source of inspiration for the 
Divina Cmnmedia is the actual life of his own 
times which he saw around him, interpreted by 
the story of his own inner life. His aim is to 
reform the world by a poem which should present 
man and Nature in the mirror of eternity. But he 
has, inevitably, his literary sources. W^hile the 
sixth book of the Mneid may be called Ms starting- 
point, Dante was probably acquainted with some 
of the many medimval accounts of visits of a living 
man, ‘whether in tlie body or out of the body,’ to 
the other world, the immortaU sccolo^ which, be^ 
ginning wdth the Visio Bancti Fault and those 
recorded in the Dialogues of St. Gregory the 
Great, became especially abundant in the latter 
part of the 12th cent, ; though tlie only one that 
has left notable traces in the Divina Cotnmedia 
is the Visio Tmigdali of the Irish Benedictine 
Marcus (1149). Of the Latin poets, next to Vergil, 
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lie was most influenced by Lucan, while Ovid and 
Statius are his main sources for classical myth- 
ology, and Livy and Orosius for classical history. 
Cicero was faiiiiiiar to him from his early man- 
hood; but he shows surprisingly little accj.uaint- 
ance with Terence and Horace. The Latin versions 
of Aristotle, the Vulgate, and the works of St. 
Augustine permeate the poem with their influence. 
He knew no Plato at first hand (he was almost 
completely ignorant of Greek), save, perhaps, the 
Timmis in the Latin version of Ch^cidius, but 
there is a strong vein of Neo-Platonism in the 
poem, derived in part directly from the pseudo- 
Aristotelian Causis and the Dionysian writings 
(either in the translation of Scotus Erigena or 
through the medium of Aquinas). Certain ele- 
ments in his thought came from Boethius and 
St. Gregory the Great, while, of later medieval 
writers, the influence of St. Peter Damian (esp. 
his Ahdicatione Episcopatm)^ ot St. Bernard, 
and of Richard of St. Victor is especially marked. 
Indeed, the mystical psychology of the whole 
poem is largely based upon the de Preeparatiom 
animi ad Conteinplationem de Contempla^ 

iione of the last-named writer. Of the poet’s 
own contemporaries, Alhertus Magnus and St. 
Bonaventura inijiressed him less than did St. 
Thomas Aquinas, the influence of whose Aris- 
totelian treatises, his Stmima contra Gentiles, -and 
Summa Theologim, is profound and all-pervading. 
Recent investigation points to Dante’s acquaint- 
ance with the mystical treatises of Mechthiid of 
Magdeburg and Mechthiid of Hackeborn, though 
it is questionable whether either of them can be 
identified with the Matelda of the Earthly Paradise. 
There is a certain element of Joachism in the 
Divina Commedia, but Dante w^as probably ac- 
quainted with the doctrines of the Abbot of Flora 
only at second hand, in the Arbor Vitw Cnicifixm 
of ubertino da Casale (1305), which is ehrono- 
iogically the last of the sources of the poem, and 
from wuiich (together with the life of the Seraphic 
Father by St. Bonaventura, and, perhaps, the 
earlier legend by Thomas of Celano) he derived 
his conception of the life and work of St. Francis 
in the Paradiso. 

The Divina Commedia is an allegory of human 
life and human destiny, in the form of a vision 
of the * state of souls after death ’ ; it is likewise, 
in the mystical sense, a figurative representation 
of the soul’s ascent, while still in the flesh, by the 
three ways of purgation, illumination, and union, 
to the fruition of the Absolute in that ‘ half-hour 
during which there is silence in Heaven,’ 

Above and around the material universe is the 
celestial rose of Divine Beauty, flowering in the 
rays of the sun of Divine Love, still to he completed 
by man’s correspondence wdth Divine Grace ; while 
on earth — the threshing-floor of mortality — by use 
or abuse of free-will, character is formed, and 
human drama is played out. The dual scheme of 
the de Monarchia is transplanted from the sphere 
of Church and Empire to the field of the individual 
soul. Man, in the person of Dante, vainly attempts 
to escape from the dark wood of alienation from 
truth, and is barred by his own vices from the 
ascent of the delectable mountain (felicity, or, 
perhaps, knowledge of self) ; but Vergil, repre- 
senting human philosophy inspired by reason, 
guides him through the nine circles of Hell (reali- 
zation of the nature and effects of sin), and up the 
' ” I’s 


in order, and purifying the soul from the stains 
still left after conversion) to the Earthly Paradise, 
which in one sense is the happy state of a good 
conscience, and in another the life of Eden regained 
by the purgatorial pains. This life is personified 


in Matelda, tlie realization of Leah, who, in the 
mystical system of Richard of St. Victor, sym- 
bolizes ‘affection inflamed by Divine inspiration, 
and composing herself to the norm of justice.’ 
Then the soul can rightly comprehend the history 
of Church and State, as represented in the allegori- 
cal pageant, and is prepared for a fnrtlier illumina- 
tion. Beatrice, symbolizing the Divine Science as 
possessing Revelation, thence uplifts the poet 
through the nine moving heavens of successive 
preparation, corresponding to the nine angelic 
orders, into the true Paradise, the timeless and 
spaceless empyrean heaven of heavens, where her 
place is taken by St. Bernard, type of the loving 
contemplation in which the eternal life of the soul 
consists ; and, after the imp>assioned hymn to the 
Blessed Virgin placed upon Bernard’s lips, the 
poem closes in the momentary actualizing of the 
soul’s entire capacity of knowing and loving, when 
desire and wdll move in harmony with ‘the Love 
that moves the sun and the other stars,’ in an 
anticipation of the Beatific Vision of the Divine 
Essence. 

In describing the ‘spiritual lives ’ of Hell, Purga- 
tory, and Paradise, Dante has given a summary, 
illumined by imagination and kindled by passion, 
of all that is permanently significant in the life 
and thought of the Middle Ages. He is throughout 
harking back to a primitive ideal of Christianity, 
freed from the corruptions and accretions of the 
subsequent centuries. Under the tree of an 
Emxffre renovated by the power of the Cross, 
Revelation is seated on the bare ground as 
guardian of the chariot of the Church, with no 
attendants save the theological and moral virtues, 
who bear nought save the seven gifts of the Holy 
Spirit. But the ideal is never realized, because, 
side by side with the conquest of the world by 
Christianity, had come the conquest of the Church 
by the world. The alleged donation by Con- 
stantine of wealth and territory to the Papacy is 
for Dante the turning-point in history, and the 
primal cause of the failure of Christianity, which 
was bearing such bitter fruit in the corruption of 
mankind. The supremely significant event of his 
own century is thus the rise of St. Francis, and his 
marriage with Lady Poverty, as the first attempted 
return to the ideal of Christianity that Christ had 
left. This, in its turn, having proved hut a passing 
episode, tiie poet can only look forward to the 
coming of the deliverer, the mysterious Veltro, the 
‘Five Hundred Ten and Five,’ to be sent from 
God to renovate the Empire and to reform the 
Church by other methods. For the rest, men at 
all times ‘ are masters of their fate,’ through the 
supreme gift of free-will, to put violence upon 
which, as Richard of St. Victor had said, ‘ neither 
befits the Creator nor is in the power of the 
creature.’ The soul of man works out its own 
salvation or damnation; and the tragic fact con- 
sists simply in the soul’s deliberate choice of evil. 
The Inferno departs less than the other two can- 
ticles from mediieval tradition in its structure and 
machinery ; but it is here that the dramatic side 
of Dante’s genius is especially displayed. The 
tragic impression is intensified, on the one hand, 
by the wasted virtues of the lost (tlie patriotism of 
Farinata degli Uberti, the fidelity of Piero delle 
Vigne, the scientific devotion of Brunetto Latini, 
the high conception of man’s origin and nature 
that impels Ulysses to his last voyage) ; and, on 
the other, by frequent and eflective use of dramatic 
contrasts between the souls in Hell and those in 
Purgatory or Paradise (Francesca da Rimini and 
Piccarda Donati ; St. Peter Celestine and King 
Manfred; Guido and Buonconte da Montefeltro). 
In the Purgatorio, with its sunsets and starshine, 
its angel ministers, its allegorical quest of liberty, 
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in which the souls find the very purgatorial pains 
a solace- to he willingly undergone, Dante breaks 
almost completely from legend and theological 
tradition, and presents a conception of the second 
realm which is entirely his own. The Purgatono 
depends less than tlie Inferno upon the splendour 
of certain episodes, though many of these are 
among the most beautiful in the poem. It is in 
its sustained harmony and all-pervading tender- 
ness that it makes immediate and universal appeal 
to heart and mind. The noblest passages of the 
Paradiso are lyrical rather than dramatic, and 
there is naturally less action and less individuali- 
zation of character. With the exception of St. 
Bernard, who is a singularljr vivid character, the 
human aspect of the souls in bliss is somewhat 
lost in the glory of their state since thejr have 
become ‘sempiternal flames’ — the suggestion of 
humanity being held in abeyance after the third 
sphere (where the stretch of the earth’s shadow 
is passed), until it reappears in celestial splendour 
in the tenth heaven. Notwithstanding this, we 
are sensible of no monotony in the passage through 
the higher spheres; for it is part of the poet’s 
conception, worked out alike in the allegorical 
imagery and in the spoken narratives of each 
sphere, that, although each soul partakes supremely 
of the Beatific Vision, which is one and the same 
in all, yet there are not only grades, but subtle 
differences in the possession of it, in which the 
previous life has been a factor. As Wicksteed 

E uts it, ‘ the tone and colour, so to speak, of the 
eavenly fruition of the blessed is affected by the 
nature of the moral warfare through which they 
rose to spiritual victory.’ The human interest in 
the Paradiso seems concentrated in such ^isodes 
as the appearance of Hccarda Donati and Dante’s 
colloquy with Cacciaguida, or the exquisite passage 
where Beatrice, her allegorical office completed, 
resumes her place, in the unveiled glory of her 
human personality, in the celestial rose. The 
mystical poetry of the Paradiso is unsurpassable : 
above all, in the closing canto it reaches a height 
of spiritual ecstasy for which it would be hard to 
find a parallel elsewhere in modern literature. 
Shelley wrote of the Paradiso that it is ‘a per- 
petual hymn of everlasting love’; and Manning, 
‘Post Dantis paradisum nihil restat nisi visio 
Dei.’ 

The metre in which the Divina Commcdia is 
written, the term rirmy seems to have been 
created by Dante from the sirventesoy the Italian i 
form of the Provencal sirventes, employed by the 
troubadours for political or satirical compositions 
in contrast to the statelier cansOy or canzone, of 
love. His style has the highest qualities of terse- 
ness, condensation, variety of intonation, passion, 
vividness. The closely packed imagery is hardly 
ever introduced for its own sake, but to exemplify 
and clarify his meaning. Even at the heights of the 
Paradiso, he does not shrink from uncompromising 
realism in his similes and images. The beauty 
and fidelity of his transcripts from Nature are 
likewise unapproachable. He can render a com- 
plete scene in a few lines, sometimes in a single 
line, whether it be the flight of birds, the trembling 
of the sea at dawn, or the first appearance of the 
stars at the approach of evening. ‘Dante’s eye 
was free and open to external nature in a degree 
new among poets. . . , But light in general is 
his special and chosen source of poetic beauty’ 
(Church, Dante, 1901, pp. 149, 163). Dante’s fidelity 
to Nature has been well compared with that of 
Wordsworth. And, when he turns from Nature 
to the mind of man, '‘his haunt, and the main 
region of his song,’ no such reveaier of the hidden 
things of the spirit, save Shakespeare, has ever 
found utterance in poetry. 


3 . Position and character.— Dante is the last poet 
of the Middle Ages, and the first of the modern 
world. He has given perfect poetical utterance to 
what would otherwise have been artistically silent, 
and has proved tlie most influential interpreter of 
mediaevai thought to the present day. If it can no 
longer be said, without considerable reservation, 
that he created the Italian language, or that he 
founded Italian literature, it is certain that he first 
showed that modern literature in general could pro- 
duce a work to rival the masterpieces of antiquity, 
and he first gave to Italy a national consciousness. 
His character is reflected in his works : profoundly 
reverent to what he deemed Divinely ordained 
authority, but no less enkindled with prophetic fire 
against the abuse and corruption of that authority, 
whether in Church or State, and absolutely fearless 
in his reforming zeal; relentless in his hatred of 
baseness and wickedness, above all in high places, 
but with a capacity for boundless tenderness and 
compassion ; liable to be carried to excess, both in 
speech and in action, by his impassioned hunger 
and thirst after righteousness ; conscious of his own 
greatness, but ever struggling against pride, and 
exalting humility above all other virtues ; listen- 
ing for a while to the song of ih.Q antica strega, the 
siren of the flesh {Purg, xix. 58), but borne up 
‘even to the sphere of fire’ by the eagle of thp 
spirit (PMrg. ix. 30), The visionary experience, 
upon which the whole Divina Commedia is based, 
was, it would seem, a sudden realization of the 
hideousness of vice and the beauty of virtue, the 
universality and omnipotence of love, so intense 
, and overwhelming that it came upon him with the 
force of a personal and special revelation ; but this 
was not all; we gather from the letter to Can 
Grande that the poet himself experienced one of 
those contacts with the Divine attributed to the 
^eat saints and mystics of all creeds — ^in which, as 
I George Tyrrell puts it, the mind touches the smooth 
: sphere of the infinite, but is unable to lay hold 
; of it. 

Litbraturb.— I. BTOGEAPHF.-^Oiir earliest; sources for the 
life of Dante, in addition to his own works and a few extant 
documents, are a chapter in the Istorie Florentine of Giovanni 
Viliam (t 1348), the Vita di Dante of Boccaccio (t 1375), the 
insignificant sketch by Filippo Villani (f 0 . 1405), the more 
authoritative and critical treatise of Leonardo Bnini (f 1444), 
and the first commentators. There are ten 14th cent, com- 
mentators upon part or the whole of the Divina Qommedia^ 
including both Dante’s sons and the author of the so-called 
Ottimo OommentOy who professes to have known the poet per- 
sonally. The most important is Benvenuto Rambaldi da 
Imola (1379-1410), edited by Vernon and Lacaita (Florence, 1887). 
Among recent publications should be especially mentioned ; 
G. Biagi-Passerini, Codice diplomatico dantesco (documents, 
in course of publication) ; C, Ricci, L'ultimo rifugio di Dante 
AHghieriy Milan, 1891; M- Scherillo, Aleuni capitoli della 
Mografia di Dante, Turin, 1896 ; various volumes of Isidore del 
Luhto; Paget Toynbee, A Dante Dictionary , Oxford, 1898, 
also Dante Aliglmriy Ms Life and WorkSy London, 1910; N. 
Zingar^l, Dante, Milan, 1903 (a work on an exhaustive scale 
with full bibliographies). For the disputed story of the letter 
of Frate Ilario, cf,^icksteed-Gardner, Dante and Giova/nni 
del ViTgiliOy liondon, 1902; Rajna, in Dante e la Lnnigiana, 
Milan, 1909 ; V. Biagi, tfnepisodio ceUhre nella Vita di Dante, 
Modena, 1910. 

IL MXNOB WOBKS.--A critical edition is gradually being pro- 
duced by the Society Dantesca Italiana, of which the de Vulgari 
Eajna, Florence, 1896) and Vita Nuova (ed. Barbi, 
Florence, 1907) have appeared. The JRime are incomplete and 
unsatisfactory even in E. Moore’s Tutte le Opere di Dante, 1894 
(the ‘ Oxford Dante,* which is of the highest authority for the 
text of all the other works). A more recent edition, Vita Fuova 
and Canzoniere,hj Wicksteed-Okey, is in the Temple Classics. 
Michele Barbrs long-promised edition of the Dime is much 
needed. There are critical editions of the Eclogm by Wicksteed 
(in Dante and Giovanni del Virgilio) and Albini, Morence, 1903. 
The translations of the Latin Works (Howell and Wicksteed) and 
of the Cmvivio (Wicksteed) in the Temple Classics are provided 
with full critical commentaries ; a more recent version of the 
Convirm is by W, W. J ackson (Oxford, 1909). For the problem 
of the de Aquaet Terra, see Moore, Studies in Dante (second 
series, Oxf. 1899), and V. Biagi’s ed., Modena, 1907. 

III. DWIFA UOMMBDIA.—The best Italian editions with com- 
mentaries are those of Scartazzini (epoch-making, but now a 
little out of date), Casini, and Torraca ; of the text with Eng- 
lish translations and notes, by A. J. Butler, the Temple Classics 
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editors <Wicksteed» Oeisner, Okey), and W, W. Vernon 
{Readings . , . chUjly hosed on the Commentary of Benvenuto 
da Imoluy new ed. Loud. 1906-09). 

IV. Subsidiary LiTER&.TURB.-^Th.% reader must be referred 
to Toynbee’s Dante Biotimarymd the bibliographies included 
in Zingarelli. Dante literature has, especially of late years, 
assumed colossal proportions. Among English works stand out 
pre-eminently the three volumes of Moore’s Studies in Dante, 
Toynbee’s Dante Studies and Researches, Lend. 1902, and Dante 
in English Literature, Lond. 1909. Church’s well-known essay 
stiU holds its place as the most suggestive of introductions to the 
divine poet. The Florentine quarterly publication, Jl BulUttino 
della Societd Dantesca Italiana, is indispensable to students. 

Edmund G. Gabdner. 

DAPHLI {Daffla, Dapla, Dophla).^— A tribe 
occupying a section of the Himalaya lying N. of 
tile JDarrang and Lakhimpur Districts, Eastern 
Bengal, and Assam. They numbered 954 at the 
Census of 1901 ; but the greater part of the tribe 
is found in independent territory beyond the 
British frontier, wlience, driven by famine or the 
oppression of the Abors, they have recently shown 
a tendency to migrate into the Darrang and 
Lakhimpur Districts. They call themselves Niso, 
Nising, or Bangui, the last name meaning ‘men.’ 
According to Mackenzie {Hist, of ^ tM Belatiom of 
the Government with the Hill Tribes on the N,JS, 
Frontier of Bengal, 541), Miri, Daphla, and Abor j 
(see Aboe, voL i. p. 33) are names given by the | 
Assamese to three sections of the same tribe in- | 
habiting the mountains between Assam and Tibet. ! 

* Their principal crops are summer rice and mustard, maize, 
and cotton, sown in clearances made by the axe or hoe in the 
forest or in the jungle of reeds. Their villages, usually placed 
on or near the banks of rivers, consist of a few houses built on 
platforms raised above the naked surface of the plain, present- 
ing a strong contrast to the ordinary Assamese village. ... 
Under the houses live the fowls and pigs which furnish out the 
village feasts, and the more prosperous villages keep herds of 
buffaloes also, though these people, like so many of the non- 
Aryan races of Assam, eschew milk as an unclean thing’ 
(Mackenzie, 03 ?. cif. 641). 

1. Ethnology.— The Daphlas are probably con- 
nected with the great Bodo {u.vi) or Bara race, 
which includes the KachaiT, Kabha, Mech, Garo, 
and Tippera tribes, and they are by origin Tibeto- 
Burmans, who followed the Mon-Anam from N. W. 
China between the waters of the Yang-tse-kiang 
and the Ho-ang-ho {Census Beport Assam, 1901, i. 
120). Their language is closely related to that of 
the Aka, Abor-Miri, and Mishmi tribes. 

* We know a good deal about Abor-Miri and Dafl^ Bobinson 
{J BAS Be, 1861, p. 131] gave us grammars and vocabularies of 
both in the middle of the last century, and, to omit mention of 
less important notices, in later times, Mr. Needham has given us 
a grammar of the former, and Mr. Hamilton one of the latter* 
(G. A. Grierson, Census Report India, 1901, L 262 f. ; and see 
E. A. Gait, Assam Census Report, 1891, i. 184), 

2 . Relations with the British Government.— 
The independent portion of the tribe has long been 
accustomed to make raids -in British territory. 
Even in 1910 it was found necessary to send, an 
expedition against them. This is due not so much 
to friction with the British authorities as to 
quarrels between the independent and the settled 
branches of the tribe. In 1872-3 one of these out- 
breaks occurred because the men of the hills claimed 
compensation for losses of life believed to have 
been caused by infection introduced from the plains. 
On this being refused, they raided British territory 
and captured several slaves (Mackenzie, 31). 

3 . Religious beliefs. — Much information regard- 
ing their religion has been collected since, in 1872, 
E. T. Dalton gave the first account of them 
{Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, 36) ; 

‘ I never heard of Dophla priests, but Eobinson says they have 
priests who pretend to a knowledge of divination, and by 
inspection of chickens’ entrails and eggs declare the nature of 
the sacrifice to be offered by the sufferer and the spirit to whom 
it is to he offered. The office, however, is not hereditary, and 
it is taken up or laid aside at pleasure. So it resolves itself into 
this, that every man can, when occasion requires it, become a 
priest. Their religion consists of invocations to the i^iiits for 
protection of themselves, their cattle, and their crops, and 
sacrifices and thank-offerings of pigs and fowls. They acknow- 

iThe origin of the name, which, as pronounced in the 
Lakhimpur District, would be written Domphild, is unknown. 


ledge, but do not worship, one Supreme Being, which, I 
conceive, means that they have been told of such a Being, but 
know nothing about him.’ 

Duriug' the Census of 1881 {Bef}ort, § 150 ff. ; 
Mackenzie, 543 fi'.) it was ascertained that the 
Mikirs and Daphlas worship Yapum and Orom, 
the latter the malignant spirits of the dead, the 
former a sylvan deity or demon, who suffices for 
the needs of everyday life, though in critical 
conjunctures some great god has to be gained over 
by the sacrifice of a mithan or gaydl {Bos frontalis), 

‘A hill Mhitold me how he had once, while a boy, actually 
seen a YSpum. The character of this god is that he lives in 
trees, and all the beasts of the forest obey Mm, My informant 
was thromng stones in a thicket by the edge of a pool, and 
suddenly became aware that he had hit the Yapum, who was 
sitting at the foot of a tree in the guise of an old grey-hearded 
man. A dangerous illness was the consequence, from which 
the boy was saved by an offering of a dog and four fowls made 
by bis parents to the offended Yapum, who has since visited 
him in dreams ’ (Mackenzie, 648). 

They also count the Sun among their deities ; 
but their great god, who must be propitiated by 
the sacrifice oi & mithan, is Ui or Wi, of whom no 
Daphla cares to speak much for fear of incurring 
his displeasure. His character may be guessed 
from the Assamese equivalent of his name, Yom or 
Yama, the Hindu god of death {ib. 544). E. A. 
Gait {Census Beport Assam, 1891, i. 223) adds ; 

‘The general name for God is UI, but there are also special 
names for each particular deity. Most of their gods are 
mimical to men, and have to be propitiated by sacrifices. The 
chief gods are Sonole, the god of heaven ; Siki, who presides 
over the delivery of women ; Vogle and Lungt§, who hurt men ; 
and Yenpu, who injures children. Then there is Yapum, the 
god of trees, who frightens to madness people who go into the 
forest; Ohifi, the god of water; Prom, the god of diseases; 
Sotu, the god of dumbness ; and numerous otners. There are 
a few beneficent deities, such as Pekhong, the god of breath, 
and Yechu, the goddess of wealth. To all these gods, sacrifices 
are offered. When a person is ill, a sorcerer {deondic) is called 
in, and chants an incantation in a loud singsong voice, which 
he sometimes keeps up till he works himself up into a frenzy of 
excitement. The Dallas believe in a future life, but cannot say 
much about ib, except thabthey expect to cultivate and hunt 
there. The dead are buried in a sitting position, and a small 
shed is put up over the grave ; in it rice and drink are placed, 
and a fire is kept burning for five days. The mourners sacrifice 
fowls, pigs, and sometimes mitbun, the blood of which is 
i^rinkled over the grave ; the flesh they eat themselves.’ 

B, C. Allen {Census Beport Assam, 1901, i. 46 ff.) 
gives an account of similar beliefs among the allied 
tribes of this group — the creation legends of the 
Mikirs and Garos, and the conception of the other 
world held by the Miris, Mikirs, and Garos. 

Literature).— E. T. Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1872 ; A. Mackenzie, Blist. of the Relations of the 
Government roith the Hill Tribes of the N.E. Frontier of Bengal, 
Calcutta, 1884 ; Reports of the Census of Assam, 1881, 1891, 1901 ; 
B. C. Allen, Gazetteers of the Lakhimpur and Darrang Districts, 
Calcutta, 1905. W. CeOOKE. 

DARDS. — The Dards are an Aryan race in- 
habiting the country round Gilgit, between Kashmir 
and the Hindu Kush, and down the course of the 
Indus to near where it debouches on the plains. 
Colonies of the tribe are also found farther east in 
Baltistan, where they are known as Brokpas, or 
Highlanders. Along with the Khos of Chitral 
and the Hindu Kush Kafirs of Kafiristan, Dards 
are classed by the present writer as descendants 
of the BUdehas, or 'Qfio^dyoc of Sanskrit writers. 
This is not accepted by all scholars, but no alterna- 
tive has hitherto been suggested. Although of 
Aryan origin, their language cannot be classed as 
either Indian or Iranian, having issued from the 
parent stock after the former branch had emigrated 
towards the Kabul Valley, but before the typical 
characteristics of Iranian speech had become fully 
developed. They are mentioned by Herodotus (iii. 
102-105), though not referred to by their present 
name. On the other hand, Sanskrit writers knew 
them as Daradas, and they are the Derdai of 
Megasthenes and Strabo, theDaradrai of Ptolemy, 
and the Dardae of Pliny and Konnus. Most of 
the Dards belong to the tribe of Shins, whose 
headquarters may he taken as Gilgit, and their 
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language is eitliei’ ShmS or some closely allied form 
of speech. By religion, the Bards of the present 
day are nearly all Miisalinlins, but the Brokpa 
colonies in Baltistan profess the Buddhist faith of 
their neighbours. It is not known at what period 
the Muhammadan Bards were converted to Islam, 
but, down to the middle of last centiuy, when a 
reformation was carried out by Nathii Shah, the 
Governor of Gilgit, on behalf of the Sikhs, it held 
but a nominal sway. Even after Natbu Shah’s time 
remains of the old pre-Islamitic beliefs have sur- 
vived, so that many Bard practices are very different 
from those enjoined on the followers of the Qur’M. 
For instance, until about eighty ;^ears ago the dead 
were burnt and not buried, and this custom lingered 
on sporadically down to the last recorded instance 
in 1877. A memory of it still survives in the light- 
ing of a fire by the grave after burial. Instead of 
considering the dog as unclean, they are as fond 
of the friend of man as any Englishman. The 
marriage of first cousins, which is frequent among 
true Musalmans, is looked upon with horror by 
the purer tribes of Shins as an incestuous union. 
Although the Muhammadan lunar calendar has 
been introduced, an ancient solar computation, 
based on the signs of the zodiac, still exists. 
According to Biddulph, ' Islam has not yet [1880] 
brought about the seclusion of women, who mix 
freely with the men on all occasions. Young men 
and maidens of different families eat and converse 
together without restraint.’ The levirate custom 
has a strong hold, and this often leads to two 
sisters being the wives of the same man simultane- 
ously, though such a practice is forbidden by 
Muhammadan law. 

The Bards received Muhammadanism from three 
directions. From the south (i.e. Afghanistan) 
came the Sunnis, and that branch of Islam is now 
prevalent in Chilas. From the Pamirs in the 
north came the Maula’i sect (famous for its wine- 
bibbers), and this doctrine is now commonly held 
north of Gilgit. On the other hand, the people 
round Gilgit and to the south are mostly ^li’ahs 
converted from BMtistan. 

On the Buddhist Bards, or Brokpas, of East 
Baltistan their nominal religion sits even more 
lightly than on their Musalman fellow-tribesmen 
to the west. The only essential Tibetan practices 
which they have adopted seem to be the dress of 
the ,men and the custom of polyandry. The 
religious ideas of the Brokpas were examined by 
Shaw in 1876, and of late years by A. H. Francke, 
whose researches into the ancient customs and 
religion of the neighbouring Ladakh are well 
known. The information gathered from these two 
sources agrees closely with the traces of the ancient 
Shina religion observable in other portions of the 
Bard area, and from the whole we get a fairly clear, 
if incomplete, idea of its general character. 

According to Francke, the origin of the world 
is believed by the Brokpas to he as follows:^ 
^ Out of the Ocean grew a meadow. On the meadow 
grew three mountains. One of them is called “ the 
White -jewel HOI,” the second “the Red -jewel 
Hill,” and the third “the Blue- jewel Hill” On 
the three mountains three trees grew. The first 
is called “the White Sandal-tree,” the second 
“the Bed Sandal-tree,” and the third “the Blue 
Sandal-tree.” On each of the trees grew a bird, — 
“the Wild King of Birds,” “the House-hen,” and 
“the Black Bird,” respectively.’ 

Francke adds : ‘ As reg'ards the system of colours, we are 
decidedly reminded of the gLing clios, or pre-Buddhist religion 
of Tibet (see gLing cnos). I am inclined to believe feat the 
three mountains were thought to exist one on the top of the 
other; the lowest being the blue mountain and tree forming 
the Under-world, the red mountain and tree being in the middle 
and representing the Earth, and the uppermost Seing the white 


mountain and tree forming the Land of the Gods. But in other 
respects the story of the origin of the world is at variance with 
gldng cAos, according to which the world is framed out 
of the body of a giant, while here it grows out of fiae water, as in 
I Indian legends.’' 

NotMng like this cosmogony has been noted in 
! other Shin tracts, and it may be that it has been 
partly borrowed from Tibet. At the same time it 
may he noted that the Klumo or Naginu, wJio are 
prominent characters in the gLing chos, ii,xe also 
met, under the form of snakes, in Gilgit tradition, 

I and, according toLeitner, the earth is there known 
as the ‘ Serpent World.’ ^ 

From the hymn from which Francke has culled 
the preceding information he also extracts the 
following two names of deities, Yandring and 
Mandede Mandischen, These names are, at any 
rate, not Tibetan, and are therefore probably Bard. 
In another prayer, the name Zh'uni occurs as that 
of a house-god. M4mm0g which properly means 
‘uncle,’ stands in the collection of hymns for the 
‘ nncle of the past,’ Le, the ‘ forefather ’ or Adam of 
the race, who is also honoured almost like a god. 

Francke mentions water, milk, butter, and 
flower ofierings as sacrifices, and also burnt ofier- 
ings of the pencil-cedar (see below). Sheep and 
goats are also offered to the gods, and in one 
song—that of the ibex hunter — the hunter carries 
all the necessaries for the offerings along with him 
when following Ms quarry, and after the lucky 
shot they are at once offered to the gods. 

Farther west, we also come across traces of 
BuddMsm. A rock-cut figure of the Buddha is still 
to he seen in a defile near Gilgit, and throughout 
the Gilgit and Astor valleys, as well as elsewhere, 
there can be found ruined chortens {q.v,), whose 
forms can even now be distinctly traced. One of 
the Shin festivals, the Taleni^ which commemorates 
I the destruetion of an ancient king who devoured 
I Ms subjects,^ seems to have a connexion with a 
similar festival among the Iranian fire-worshippers 
of the Pamirs. In neither case, however, can we 
consider such remains as part of the true ancient 
Bard religion. They are just as exotic as Islam. 

The practical side of Bard religion, as distinct 
from speculative theories regarding cosmogony 
and the like, is best described by Shaw in his 
account of the Brokpas (p. 29 ff.), which fully 
agrees with the information derived from other 
som'ces. The real worship is that of local spirits 
or demons, much like the cult of similar beings in 
the neighbouring Ladakh. Closely connected with 
this worship is a kind of cedar or juniper tree 
{Jmiperm txcelsa), in Shina chilli and by 

the Brokpas In every village in which 

Shins are in a majority there is a sacred chill stone, 
dedicated to the tree, which is still more or less the 
object of reverence. Each village has its own name 
for the stone, and an oath taken or an engagement 
made over it is often more binding than when 
the Qur’an is used. Shaw’s account of the local 
Brokpa goddess of the village of Bah may be taken 
as a sample : 

‘ Her name is SMrmg--mo. A certain family in the villag:e 
supplies the hereditary officiating priest. This person has to 
purify himself for the annual ceremony by washings and fastings 
for the space of seven days, during which he sits apart, not even 
members of his own family being allowed to approach him, 
although they are compelled during the same period to abstain 
from onions, salt, chang (a sort of beer), and other unholy food. 
At the end of this period he goes up alone to the rocky point 
above the village, and, after worshipping in the name of the com- 
munity the deity who dwells there in a small cairn, he renews 
the branches of the “shukpa” (Junipenis exeeMa) which were 
placed there the previous year, the old branches being carefully 
stowed away under a rock and covered up with stones.' 

‘ . Formerly the priest used to be occasionally possessed 


1 Leitner, Dardistan in XSGBy 1386, and ISOS, p. .^0, 

2 It is an interesting fact that all over the PUaclm region 
there are traditions pointing to ancient cannibal customs which 
were put a stop to by some hero or god. The Sanskrit word 
PUdma means ‘ eater of raw flesh.' 


i Qiuoted from a private communication. 
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by the demon, and in that state to dance a devil-dance, giving 
forth inspired oracles at the same time j but these manifesta- 
tions have ceased for the last twelve or fifteen years [written in 
1876]. The worship is now simply one of propitiation inspired 
by fear, the demon seeming to be regarded as an impersonation 
of the forces of nature adverse to man in this wild mountainous 
country. Sacrifices of goats (not sheep) are occasionally offered 
at all seasons below the rock, by the priest only, on behalf of 
pious donors. They talk of the existence of the demon as a 
misfortune attaching to their tribe, and do not regard her with 
any loyalty as a protecting or tutelary deity. In each house 
the fireplace consists of three upright stones of which the one 
at the back of the hearth is the largest, 18 inches or 2 feet in 
height. On this stone they place an offering to the demon 
from every dish cooked there, before they eat of it. They also 
lace there the firstfruits of the harvest. Such is their house- 
old worship.’ 

This belief in demons is nniversal over the Bard 
area. They are called Yath. They are of gigantic 
size, have each only one eye, in the centre of the 
forehead, and, when they assume human shape, 
may he recognized by the fact that their feet are 
turned backwards,^ They can walk only by night, 
and used to rule over the mountains and oppose 
the cultivation of the soil by man. They often 
dragged people away into their recesses, but, since 
the adoption of the Muhammadan religion, they 
have relin<imshed their possessions, and only occa- 
sionally trouble the believers. Their oath, is , by 
the sun [and moon, and they are not invariably 
malevolent. On the occasion of their weddings 
thejr borrow the property of mankind for their 
rejoicings, and restore it faithfully, without the 
lender being aware of the loan. On such occasions 
they have kindly feelings towards the human race, i 
The shadow of a demon falling on a person causes 
madness. 

Fairies, known as Barai, are also common. They 
are as handsome as the demons are hideous, and 
are stronger than they. They have a castle of 
crystal on the top of the mighty mountain of 
Nanga Parhat, which has a garden containing only 
one tree composed entirely of pearls and coral. 
Although they are capable of forming love-attach- 
ments with men, like Lohengrin they have a secret, 
and they never forgive the human being who dis- 
covers it. Death is the only possible recompense 
for the indiscreet curiosity. They sometimes take 
the form of serpents {Nagas or, feminine, Maginis). 

While the shadow of a demon causes macbaess, 
that of a faiiy confers the gjtft of prophecy. 
Divination is stfll practised, in spite of Muhamma- 
danism. The diviner, or Dainyal, is one on whom 
the shadow of a fairy has fallen in sleep. When 
performing his or her office, the diviner is made to 
mhale the smoke of burning juniper wood till he 
is insensible. When he revives, the neck of a 
newly slaughtered goat is presented to him, and he 
sucks the blood till not a drop remains. He then 
rushes about in a state of ecstasy, uttering unin- 
telligible sounds. The fairy appears and sings to 
him, he alone being able to hear. He then explains 
her words in a song to one of the attendant musi- 
cians, who translates its meaning to the crowd of 
spectators. 

Amongst miscellaneous customs, we must first 
of all mention the remarkable abhorrence enter- 
tained for everything connected with a cow (we 
have already remarked the fondness for dogs). The 
touch of the animal contaminates, and, though they 
are obliged to employ bullocks in ploughing, the 
Dards scarcely handle them at all. They employ 
a forked stick to remove a calf from its mother. 
They will not drink milk or touch any of its 
products in any form, and believe that to do so 
causes madness. There is nothing of reverence in 
this. They look upon the cow as bad, not good, 
and base their abhorrence on the will of the local 

1 So also in India. Compare the hoofs of the European devil 
and theDw&fe boitmx. Whitley Stokes tells of an Irish legend, 
according to which the devil could not kneel to pray, as his 
knees were turned the wrong way. 
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gods. Man-iages are celebrated with much cere- 
moi^, for an account of which the reader is referred 
to Biddulph (p, 78ffi). We trace a survival of 
marriage by capture in the bridegroom setting out 
for the bride’s house, surrounded by his friends and 
equipped with bow, arrow, and battle-axe. An 
essential part of the dress of a Shin bride is a 
fillet of cowrie shells bound round her head. When 
the bride and bridegroom take their first meal 
together, there is a scramble for the first morsel, 
as whichever eats this will have the mastery during 
the ‘future wedded life. After the birth of a cMld 
the mother is unclean for seven days, and no one 
Vill eat from her hand during that period. Ordeal 
by fire is still practised. Seven paces are measured, 
and a red-hot axe-head is placed on the open palm 
of the accused, on which a green leaf has first been 
spread. He must then deposit the hot iron at the 
place appomted seven paces distant, and, should 
any mark of a burn remain on his hand, it is a 
proof of guilt. Magic has a prominent place in 
Dard ideas, and written charms are in great request. 
They are even attached to the mane and forelock 
of a horse. They confer courage and invulnera- 
bility. Certain springs are supposed to have the 
power of causing tempests if anything impure, such 
as a cowskin, is cast into them. 

The principal festivals are as follows ; — 

( 1 ) The Nos, in celebration of the winter solstice. The word 
means ‘ fattening,’ and refers to the slaughtering of the cattle, 
fat after the grazing on the pastures, which takes place. This 
is necessary because the pastures have become covered with 
snow, and only sufficient fodder is stored to keep a few animals 
alive through the winter. On the second day the Talcni, already 
mentioned, is celebrated. 

( 2 ) The Bazono, in celebration of the commencement of 
spring. The sacrifice is a sheep, which must be lean and miser- 
able. The word means ‘ leanness.’ 

( 8 ) The Aiboi, which took place in the first week in March, 
has now fallen into desuetude. It was said to mark the time for 
pruning vines and the first budding of the apricot trees. In 
some respects it resembled the Indian JS'oli. Prominent features 
were mock fighting amongst the men, and the licensed cudgel- 
ling of men by women. Its cessation is due to the Musalman 
reform movement of Nathu Shah. 

(4) The (?anonz celebrated the commencement of the wheat 
harvest, and is still kept up. At dusk on the evening before 
the festival, a member of each household gathers a handful of 
ears of com. This is supposed to be done secretly. A few of 
the ears are hung over the door of the housej and the rest are 
roasted next morning and eaten steeped in milk. The Dar<te of 
the Indus Valley below Sazm do not observe this festival. 

( 6 ) The last festival of the year, and the most important, is 
the CAilz, which formerly celebrated the worship of the juniper 
tree, and marked the commencement of wheat-sowing. Within 
the last eighty years the rites connected with the tree- worship 
have ceased, but the ceremonies connected with sowing are still 
maintained. Bonfires of cbzli wood are, however, still lit, and 
the quantity of wheat to he used in the next day’s sowing is 
held over the smoke. 

It will have been observed how frequently the 
sacred c/itlz, ox juniper tree, has been referred to 
in the foregoing pages. In former years the worship 
of this tree was performed with much ceremony, 
and hymns were sung in its honour. In prayers to 
it for the fulfilment of any desire, it was addressed 
as ‘The Dreadful King, son of the fairies, who has 
come from far.’ The cMi stone, at the entrance 
of every Shin village, has already been mentioned. 
On it olierings to the were placed, and from 
it omens were deduced. A full account of the 
ceremonies connected with its worship will he found 
in Biddulph (p. 106 ffi). 

To sum up. The present writer has met in none 
of the authorities on the Dard religion any refer- 
ence to a Supreme Deity, corresponding to the 
Kafir Imrd. In translations from Christian scrip- 
tures, the Musalman word ffudd has to be used 
for * God.’ The centre of the worship seems to he 
the tree, a mighty son of the fairies ; and the 
whole mountain region in which the Dards dwell 
is peopled by spirits, some benevolent, and some 
malevolent, probably personifications of the powers 
of Kature, who exercise a constant influence on 
the lives of the human beings who dwell under 
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tlieir sway. Most of the worship is in tlie form of 
propitiation of the malevolent spirits, though we 
occasionally find prayers addressed to thehenevolent 
chill. Over the whole is spread a complex mist. 
We see traces of the Magian religion of Iran ; of 
Buddhism, left heliind on its way to Central Asia ; 
and, in modern times, Islam, in strong possession. 
The pure Dard religion has nothing in common 
with an}’- of them. Attempts have "been made, but 
in the opinion of the present writer entirely without 
any justification, to connect it with the religions 
of India, and (with better reason) with the ancient 
gLing clios religion of Tibet. It is a pure Nature^ 
religion of an agricultural and pastoral people, 
dwelling in a barren land, amidst the highest 
mountain ranges in the world. The languages of 
the PU^ha people, of which the Bard languages 
form an important group, are, as has been stated, 
something between Indian and Iranian, and one of 
their most characteristic marks is the wonderful 
way in which they have preserved ancient Aryan 
fonns of speech almost unchanged down to the 
present day. The same may be said of the Bard 
religion. It retains many of the characteristics 
of the oldest form of Aryan religion with which 
we are acquainted. There is the same adoration 
of a special plant (in the Vedas the soma, and 
amongst the Bards the chill), and the same wor- 
ship, mixed with terror, of the personified powers 
of Nature. 

Literature.— F, Drew, TM Jummoo and Kashmir Terri- 
it(?ries,IiOudon,1875 ; G. W, Leitner, The Languages and Races 
of Dardistan, Lahore, 1877, also the same writer’s Dardistan in 
1866^ 1886, and 1893, Woking, no date ; J. Biddulph, Tribes of 
the Hindoo Koosh, Calcutta, 1880 ; R. B. Shaw, * Stray Arians 
in Tibet,’ JRASBe. (1878), vol. xlvii. part i. p. 20 ff.; A. H. 
Francke, Ladakhi Songs (privately printed, Leiprig), 4th series 
(contains Dard songs, including a cosmogony). 

George A. Grierson. 
DARKNESS.—See Light and Bareness. 

D ARCANA. — The term davkwm, the literal 
meaning of which is * seeing,’ ‘ sight,’ is more 
usually employed in Sanskrit literature with a 
derivative or metaphorical significance, as ‘in- 
sight,’ ‘perception,’ i.c. mental or spiritual vision. 
It is thus at once expressive of one of the most 
characteristic and fundamental thoughts of Indian 
philosophy — the meditative and mystical attitude 
of mind which frames for itself an idealistic con- 
ception of the universe ; c.g, Manu, vi. 74 : 

‘ He who is possessed of true insight is not 

bound by deeds, 

But the man destitute of insight {dm^anenja viklna) is involved 
in the cycle of existence.’ 

The word is also used of the vision of sleep, a 
dream or dreaming,^ wherein the mind perceives 
and learns independently of the exercise of the 
bodily senses. 

Thus dariana is thought, perception in general, 
the application of the mental faculties to abstract 
conditions and problems; and ultimately denotes 
thought as crystallized and formulated in doctrine 
or teaching— the formal and authoritative utter- 
ance of the results to which the mind has attained.* 
In this sense it is practically equivalent to Mstra. 

As a technical term, darkana is applied to the six 
recognized systems of Indian philosophy, which 
give many-sided expression to Indian thought in 
its widest and most far-reaching developments. 
Tliese form the six darkmas, systems of thought 
and doctrine properly so calleci, viz. the Pwm- 
and Uttar a-mimdmsd (the latter more usually 
known as the Vedanta) ; the Sdhhhya and ‘Voga ; 
the Mydya and VaUesiha. Of these, the first 
consists mainly of explanation and comment on the 
ritual texts of the Veda, while the second expounds 
the widely known speculative and idealistic phHo- 

1 e.g. Hariv. 1285. 

Mahdbharata, xii. llOid. i^(istradarli7i is one who has 
iasight into, intuitive perception of, the meaning of the Nostras, 


sophy of India. The third and fourth are nearly 
related to one another ; and of these the ancient 
Sdhkkya formulates a materialistic theory of the 
uniyer.se, which the Yoga—m its essential elements 
equally ancient — then takes up and interprets in a 
theistic sense. The Nyd.ya and Vaisesika are not 
systems of philosophy at all in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term ; the former treats of logic and 
literary criticism, the latter of natural philosophy 
and the physical constitution of the universe. The 
precise date at which these systems originated or 
were first reduced to order and writing is unknoTO ; 
they represent, however, the outcome and final 
residue of Indian thought and speculation, extend- 
ing probably over many centuries. 

There is no reason to believe that the six dar^anm 
contain all that the mind of ancient India con- 
ceived, or to which these early thinkers endeavoured 
to give expression. It would seem probable, how- 
ever, that, while much has been lost, and the extant 
treatises are often fragmentary, enigmatic, highly 
figurative, and difficult of interpretation, there has 
been preserved in the darSanaSr and in the tradi- 
tional and literary sources upon which they have 
drawn, the best that India had to give of specula- 
tion and thought upon the problems and conditions 
oflifeA 

A somewhat similar word is tarha, ‘investiga- 
tion,’ * inquiry,’ ‘ discussion,’ which also in course 
of time was used to denote the science or system 
which was its outcome and fruit. It was then 
later employed in the same manner as dariana, 
specifically of the recognized philosophical systems. 
The former term, however, seems never to have 
obtained the same degree of acceptance or currency 
as the latter, which in the nsage of writers of all 
periods was the ordinary and appropriate designa- 
tion of the six systems to which alone orthodox 
rights and authority were secured. 

A. S. Geden. 

DARWINISM.— It has become customary to 

f ive the title of ‘Barwinism’ to that particular 
evelopment of the doctrine of evolution which is 
associated with the name of Barwin (1809-1882), 
and which began, in 1859, with the publication in 
England of his Origin of Species. The central 
feature of this development of thought has been 
the conception of evolution as the result of Natural 
Selection in the struggle for existence. It has 
caused so great a change in the general tendencies 
of knowledge that Romanes probably did not ex- 
aggerate the effects when ho described them to be 
without parallel in the past history of mankind. 
Nearly all the departments of thought related to 
the subject of religion and ethics have felt the 
effects of the revolution. 

At first sight the Origin of Species accomplished 
nothing in itself very remarkable. The theory of 
evolution had long been in the air. While the 
conception of continuous development in the 
universe had come down to us from the Greeks, 
the modernized and scientific theory of it had 
become a commonplace of knowledge by the middle 
of the 19th century. Kant’s nebular hypothesis, 
further developed by Laplace and Herschel, had 
familiarized the world with the idea of development 
as applied to the physical universe. In Geology, 
workers like Murchison and Lyell had brought 
home to men’s minds the same conception in con- 
nexion with the history of the earth. Even in the 
biological sciences the idea of continuous de- 
velopment by the modification of existing types 
was sti'ongly represented by Lamarck and many 
other distinguished scientists. But before Bar^v^n 
all these separate developments lacked vitality. 
In the last resort they rested largely on theory. 

I For the literature and detailed expositions of the six systems 
see the separate articles Vedanta, eto. 
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In particular, the idea of the evolution of life 
by gradual modification was unsupported by anj 
convincing argument drawn from facts ana evi- 
dence furnished by the existing conditions of life. 
The most characteristic position was that which 
had been reached in Biology;. Controversy turned 
upon the meaning of species. These were held 
to be permanent and immutable. While it was 
admitted that there might be a certain amount of 
small variation of forms, species were considered 
to represent special acts of creation at various times 
In the past history of the earth. Among the 
leading representatives of the biological sciences, 
permanence of species was the accepted view. 
Bown to the publication of the Origin of Bp&cies, 
said Darwin,., 

‘all the most eminent living naturalists and geologists dis- 
believed in the mutability of species. ... I occasionally sounded 
not a few naturalists, and never happened to come across a 
single one who seemed to doubt about the permanence of 
species {Life and Letters^ ch. ii. [vol. i, p. 87 in 1887 ed.]). 

Lamarck’s theory, by which he accounted for 
divergence of types by the accumulation of the 
inherited effects of use and disuse of organs, was 
ridiculed, Cuvier had become the representative 
of prevailing opinion, according to which the past 
history of life was one of constant cataclysms and 
of constantly recurring creations. Finally, this 
scientific view was powerfully reinforced by ail the 
indejfinite authority of general and popular opinion, 
which took its stand on a literal interpretation 
of the Hebrew account of creation in six days, 
contained in the first chapter of Genesis. 

It >vas into these intellectual conditions that the 
doctrine of organic evolution by Natural Selection 
was launched by Darwin in 1869. The distinctive 
feature of the doctrine of development which it put 
forward was that it accounted for the evolution of 
life by the agency of causes of exactly the same 
kind as are still in progress. It exhibited modifica- 
tion and progress in life as the result of the process 
of discrimination always going on in the struggle 
for existence. It was by formulating the concep- 
tion of this kind of ‘NaturaP Selection as the 
mechanism by which the transmutation of species 
is effected, and then by supplying in the Origin of 
Specios an enormous and wmf-organized body of facts 
and evidence in support of it, that Darwin instantly 
converted scientific opinion and succeeded in carry- 
ing the doctrine of evolution towards a new horizon. 

The theory of the mechanism of Natural Selection 
formulated by Darwin was extremely simple. 

‘There is,’ he said, ‘ no exception to the rule that every organic 
being naturally increases at so high a rate, that, if not destroyed, 
the earth would soon be covered by the progeny of a single pair * 
{Origin of Species, ch. in. [p, 79 in 1909 ed.]). 

This tendency to increase beyond the conditions 
of existence is accompanied by an inlierent tendency 
in every part, organ, and function of life to vary. 

‘As many more individuals of each species are horn than 
can possibly survive, and as, consequently, there is a frequently 
recurring struggle for existence, it follows that any being, if it 
vary ... in any manner profitable to itself, under the complex 
and sometimes varj'ing conditions of life, will have a better chance 
of surviving, and thus be naturally selected. From the strong 
principle of inheritance, any selected variety will tend to pro- 
pagate its new and modified form ’ {ib.. In trod. fp. 5 in 1909 ed.]). 

This is the Darwinian doctrine of the surviv^ 
of the fittest. It presented the whole succession 
of life as a theory of descent from simpler forms, 
under the stress of the process of competition for 
the conditions of existence. 

^ The far-reaching eflect produced by the publica- 
tion of the Origin of Species and by Darwin’s theory 
of Natural Selection was undoubtedly due to two 
main causes. The first of these was tlie immediate 
illumination wliich it threw on some of the most 
difificult problems of the special sciences which were 
most closely concerned. This has been often dis- 
cussed, and its character and tendencies are now 
well understood. The second cause was the 


character of the impression which the doctrines 
produced on the general mind. The nature of this 
impression is much less clearly understood. It is, 
however, in this second relationship that the full 
and more lasting significance of Darwinism has to 
he appreciated. 

The general mind almost from the beginning 
perceived with sure instinct, and far more distinctly 
than the representatives of the special sciences 
concerned, the reach of the theories to the estab- 
lishment of which Darwin had brought such a 
convincing array of evidence. It appeared to 
many at first as if the whole scheme of order and 
progress in the world was now presented as the 
result of a purely mechanical process. The inter- 

E osition of mind or of Divine agency appeared to 
e excluded. Man himself seemed to be deposed 
from the place he had occupied in all previous 
schemes of creation. It was true, indeed:, as has 
been pointed out, that before Darwin the idea of a 
continuous development in the physical and biologi- 
cal worlds alike had inspired speculations in many 
quarters; hut this conception, being rejected by 
current opinion, had left no permanent impression 
on tlie general mind. It was not until Darwin’s 
work ax^peared, Sir William Huggins afifirmed in 
his Presidential address to the Koyal Society in 
1905, that the new evidence was perceived by 
scientific oj>inion to be overwhelming in favour of 
the view that man is not an independent being, but 
is the outcome of a general and orderly evolution. 

At the first presentation, therefore, of Darwin’s 
theories pox^ular attention became fixed, with an 
extraordinary degree of concentration, on tlie 
nature of tlie destructive changes which the 
doctrine seemed to involve in the ideas which had 
hitherto been closely associated with prevailing 
religious beliefs. The most familiar ideas of the 
system of religion which had for generations held 
the Western mind seemed to have had their 
foundation removed. Instead of a world created 
for man in six days of twenty-four hours each, men 
saw a history of development stretching away 
hack for ages and aeons into the past. Instead 
of a being standing, by special creation, independent 
and alone, as he had previously been conceived, 
man was presented now as but the last link in a 
process of evolution. With Lyell’s extension of 
the conception of time in geology and Darwin’s 
extension of the conception of evolution, the old 
order in thought seemed to have been swept away. 
Sir W'illiam Huggins {loc. ciif.) graphically describes 
the revolution as it axipeared to a contemporary 
from the standpoint of science : 

‘ The accumulated tension of scientific progress burst upon 
the mind, not only of the nation, but of the whole intelligent 
world, with a suddenness and an overwhelming force for which 
the strongest material metaphors are poor and inadequate. 
Twice the bolt fell, and twice, in a way to which history 
furnishes no parallel, the opinions of mankind may be said to 
have been changed in a day. Changed, not on some minor 
points standing alone, hut each time on a fundamental position 
which, like a keystone, brought down with it an arch of 
connected beliefs resting on long-cherished ideas and prejudices. 
What took place was not merely the acceptance by mankind 
of new opinions, but complete inversions of former beliefs, 
involving the rejection of views which had grown sacred by 
long inheritance.’ 

The new doctrine seemed, in short, to gather up 
into .a focus the meaning of a number of develop- 
ments long in progress and revolutionary in their 
nature, the recognition of which in their due place 
and importance had long been resisted in Western 
thought. It seemed to give cumulative expression 
to intellectual tendencies which, since the period 
of the Benaissance, had struggled against the over- 
powering weight of accepted and often intolerant 
religious beliefs. The first condition, thei‘efore, 
was a kind of intellectual Saturnalia. The eftects 
were felt far and wide, at almost every centre of 
learning, andm almost every dexwtment of thought, 
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pliilosox->liy, and religion. Huxley in England, 
Renan in France, Haeckel in Germany, were 
representatives of one aspect of a movement of 
wMcii Darwin in biology, Tyndall in physics, and 
Grant Allen in popular science represented another. 
Most extravagant conceptions became current even 
in circles of sober and reasoned opinion. Religious 
beliefs were said to have been so far shaken that 
their future survival was assumed as the object of 
pious hope rather than of reasoned judgment. They 
were, according to Renan, destined to die slowly 
out, undermined by primary instruction and by 
the predominance of a scientific over a literary 
education, or, more certainly still, according to 
Grant Allen, to be entirely discredited as grotesque 
fungoid growths which had clustered round the 
thread of primitive ancestor-worship. 

The deepest effects of the movement were felt 
in England and the United States, and this for 
reasons to which still other causes contributed. 
When Darwin published the Origin of Species, the 
resemblance which the doctrine of bfatural Selec- 
tion, making for progress through the struggle for 
existence, bore to the doctrines which had come to 
prevail in business and political life was recognized. 
Almost every argument of the Origin of Species 
appeared to present a generalized conception of 
the far-reaching effectiveness of competition. 
Darwin lifted the veil from life and disclosed to 
the gaze of his time, as prevailing throughout 
Nature, a picture of the self-centred struggle of 
the individual, ruthlessly pursuing his own interests | 
to the exclusion in his own mind of all other ! 
interests ; and yet unconsciously so pursuing them 
— as it was the teaching of the economics of the 
day that the individual pursued them in business 
— ^not only to his own well-being, but to the 
progress and order of the world. 

It soon became apparent that the crudities of 
conception which prevailed in such inflamed and 
excited conditions of thought were carrying men 
altogether beyond the positions which the doctrine 
of evolution involved. It also became gradually 
evident, as these first impressions were lived 
through, that the accex)tance of the evolutionary 
faith implied conclusions which were not only 
different in kind, but more significant, more 
striking, and even more revolutionary— although 
in quite a different sense— than those which the 
first Darwinians contemplated. 

Those who had realized the depth and reality of 
the spiritual hold of religion on the human mind, 
perceived from the beginning how superficial were 
judgments like that quoted from Renan, to the 
effect that religious systems had no place in the 
future development of the race. But it was when 
the subject came to be approached in the light of 
the evolutionary doctrine itself that the true 
nature of the situation became apparent. 

The Darwinian doctrine of biological evolution 
had centred in the principle of utility. Every 
part, organ, and function had its meaning in the 
stress out of which types and races had come. 
Nothing had come into existence by chance, or 
without correspondence with environment. The 
consistent^ labour of all the first Darwinians had 
been to give prominence to the necessity for the 
establishment and reinforcement of this — the 
central arch of the doctrine of evolution by 
Natural Selection. It was evident, therefore, that 
while, on the one hand, the sanctions of faith and 
experience must remain exactly what they had 
always been for the religious life, the concept of 
revolutionary nature was the explanation wiich 
the doctrine of evolution would be itself hound to 
give of the phenomenon of religion in the light of 
its own central principle. What w^as the meaning 
of these systems of religions belief which had filled 


such a commanding place in the social evolution 
of man? To dismiss the phenomena as merely 
meaningless and. functionless was, the present 
writer pointed out, impossible and futile, in the 
face of the teaching of the doctrine of evolution. 
They must have some significance to correspond 
with the magnitude and the universality of the 
scale on which they were represented. 

As observation was carried from primiti%^e man 
to the most advanced civilization, the importance 
of the subject was not diminished but increased. 
The history of social development in its highest 
phases was largely the history of a group of 
Western peoples who have been for many cen- 
turies the most active and progressive nations of 
the world. The civilization of these peoples was 
the most important manifestation of life known to 
ns, first in efieets on the nations included in it, 
and now, to an increasing degree, through its in- 
fluence on the development of other peoples in the 
world. This group of Western peoples had been 
held for thousands of years in a system of belief 
giving rise to ideas which have profoundly modified 
their social consciousness, and the influence of which 
has saturated every detail of their lives. These 
ideas had affected the development of the Western 
nations at every point, and had filled their history 
with the intellectual and political conflicts to whicn 
they had given rise. They had deeply influenced 
standards of conduct, habits, ideas, social institu- 
tions, and laws. They had created the distinctive 
ethos of Western civilization, and they had given 
direction to most of the leading tendencies which 
are now recognized to be characteristic of it (cf. 
Civilization). How coidd it be possible to dis- ~ 
miss from consideration the enormous phase of 
human history of which this was an example, as 
if evolutionists had no concern with the causes 
which had produced it (cf. Kidd, Social Emlution, 
ch. i.)? 

Further consideration, therefore, made it evident 
that, if the theory of organic evolution by Natural 
Selection was to be accepted in human society, it 
would have to he accepted, like any other principle 
in Nature, without any reservation whatever. It 
Avonld be necessa:)^, accordingly, to seek for the 
function of religious belief in the evolution of 
society on a scale proportionate to the magnitude 
of its manifestations. 

Throughout the forms of life below human 
society, the stress through which Natural Selection 
operated was that of the struggle for existence 
between individuals. But in human history the 
fact upon which attention had to he concentrated 
was that we were watching the integration of a 
social type. It was the more organic social type 
which was always winning. The central feature 
of the process was that it rested ultimately upon 
mind, and implied the subordination of the in- 
dividual, overlong tracts of time, to ends which 
fell far beyond the limits of the individual’s own 
eonscionsness. Correspondence with environment 
in the case of human evolution, therefore, involved 
projected efficiency. It was a process of mind. 

If we were to hold the process of evolution^ as a 
mechanical one with no spiritual meaning in it, 
there would be no rational sanction whatever for 
the individual to subordinate himself to it. The 
race was destined, therefore, under the process 
of Natural Selection, to grow more and more 
religions. The ethical, philosophical, religious, and 
spiritual conceptions which were subordinating 
man to the larger meaning of his own evolution 
constituted the principal feature of the world’s 
history, to which all others stood in subordinate 
relationship. 

As the early Darwinians have continued to 
struggle with the laws and principles of the stress 
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of existence between individnals emmciated in tbe 
Origin of Species, and as it lias become increasingly 
evident that the ajiplication of the law of Natural 
Selection to human society involves a first-hand 
consideration of all the problems of mind and 
philosophy, a remarkable feature of the situation 
has presented itself. This has consisted in the 
extremely limited number of minds of sufficient 
scope of view and training to enable them to 
deal with the new and larger problems that have 
arisen. The exponents of philosophy, untrained 
in the methods of science and largely unacquainted 
with its details, have necessarily continued to be 
without a fully reasoned ;^erception of the enormous 
importance of the Darwinian principles of evolu- 
tion in their own subject. The bioiogiists, on the 
other hand, continuing to be immersed in the facts 
of the struggle for existence between animals, have 
in consequence, on their part, remained largely 
unacquainted with the principles of social efficiency 
in the evolution of human society. The dualism 
which has been opened in the human mind in the 
evolution of this efficiency has, in the religious 
and ethical systems of the’ race, a phenomenolo^ 
of its own, stupendous in extent, and absolutmy 
characteristic of the social process. But it remains a 
closed book to the biologist, and the study of it he 
is often apt to consider as entirely meaningless. 
The position has, therefore, most unusual features. 

Darwin made no systematic study of human 
society. But, where he approached the subject 
in the Origin of Species, it was to disclose the 
bewilderment produced on his mind in attempting 
to apply the principles of the individual struggle 
for existence to social evolution. He seemed to 
think that Natural Selection must be suspended 
in civilization : 

*We civilized men,’ he said, *do our utmost to check the 
process of elimination [of the weak in body and mind] ; we 
Duild asylums for the imbecile, the maimed, and the sick ; we 
institute poor laws ; and our medical men exert their utmost 
skill to save the life of every one to the last; moment* {Descent 
of Man, ch. v. [p. 168 in 1871 ed.J). 

Darwin thus exhibited no perception of the fact 
that this sense of responsibility to life, which is 
so characteristic of advanced civilization, is itself 
part of the phenomenology of a larger principle 
of Natural Selection. That the deepening of Die 
social consciousness, of which this developing 
spiritual sense of responsibility to our fellow- 
creatures is one of the outward marks, is of 
immense significance as characteristic of the 
higher organic efficiency of the social tjrpe in the 
struggle for existence was a meaning which seemed 
to escape him. 

Alfred Russel Wallace, ia approaching the study 
of human society in his book Darwinism (1889), 
displayed the same inability to distinguish that 
it is in relation to the capital problems with which 
the human mind has struggled in phRosophy, 
ethics, and religion that we have the phenomena 
of Natural Selection in social evolution. The 
qualities with which priests and philosophers are 
concerned, he asserted, were altogether removed 
from utility tn the struggle for existence; and 
he even mistakenly used the suggestion as an 
argument in support of religion. Here also the 
fact in evidence was that the naturalist, with his 
mind fixed on the details of the individual struggle 
for existence as it takes place between plants and 
animals, has been altogether at a disadvantage, 
both by training and equipment, in attempting 
to deal with the laws and principles of sooied 
efficiency. Huxley reached an almost equally 
characteristic contradiction in the Romanes lecture 
delivered at Oxford in 1893, in which he attempted 
to make a distinction in principle and meaning 
between the social process and the cosmic process, 
the lesson of evolution, like the lesson of religion. 


being, of course, that they are one and the same. 
Sir Francis Galton* one of the last and greatest of 
Darwin’s contemporaries, recently also exhibited 
this characteristic standpoint of all the early 
Darwinians. He put forward claims for a new 
science, ‘ Eugenics,’ which he has defined as a 
science which would deal with all the influences 
that improve the inborn qualities of the race, and 
would develop them to the utmost advantage by 
‘ scientific breeding.’ The list of qualities wliieh 
Galton proposed to breed from included health, 
energy, ability, manliness, and the special apti- 
tudes required by various professions and occupa- 
tions. Morals he proposed to leave out of the 
question altogether ‘ as involving too many hope- 
less difficulties.’ Here once more we see the 
difficulty with which the naturalist is confronted 
in attempting to apply to human society the 
merely stud-book principles of the individual 
struggle for existence as it is waged among plants 
and animals. The entire range of the problems 
of morality and mind are necessarily ignored. 
The higher qualities of our social evolution, with 
all the absolutely characteristic phenomena con- 
tributing to the highest organic social efficiency, 
remain outside his vision. 

We are as yet only at the beginning of this 
phase of knowledge. The present remarkable 
situation, here of necessity only lightly referred 
to, in which the biologists and the philosophers 
remain organized in isolated camps, each with 
the most restricted conception of the nature and 
importance of the work done by the other and 
of the bearing on its own conclusions, cannot be 
expected to continue. One of the most urgent 
needs of the present time is a class of minds of 
sufficient scope and training to be able to cover the 
relations of the conclusions of each of these sets 
of workers to those of the other and to the larger 
science of society. See also art. Evolution. 

Literaturi!. — C. Darwin, Origin of Species, Descent of Man; 
Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, ed. F. Darwin 2, Lond. 1887 ; 
A. R. Wallace, Darwinism, do. 1889 ; B. Kidd, Social Evolu- 
tion, Lond. 1894, art. ‘Sociology,* in T, H. Huxley, 

Evolution and Ethics, Lond. 1898. BENJAMIN KiDD. 

DASNAMIS.—See ^AiviSM. 

DAWtjD B. 'ALi B. KHALAF.— DawM b, 

* All b. Khalaf, called al-Zahiri (with the hunya Abu 
Sulaiman), a jurist celebrated as the originator 
of the Zahiriyya school in Muslim theology, was 
born in’Kufa, A.H. 200 [=A.D. 815] (or, accord- 
ing to other authorities, A.H. 202 [=A.D, 817]), 
of a family belonging to Isfahan, Among the 
many eminent teachers under whom he studied 
in his youthful travels were two of the leading 
theologians of Islam, viz. Ishaq b. Rahawaih 
(tA.H. 233 [=A.B. 847]) of Nisabur, with whom 
he enjoyed personal relations of the most intimate 
character, and Abu Thaur (Ibrahim b. Khalid) of 
Baghdad (tA.H. 240 [=A.B. 854]). Having com- 
pleted his career of study, he settled in Baghdad, 
where he soon established a great reputation, and 
began to attract pupils in large numbers. His 
audience, in fact, commonly numbered about 400, 
and included even scholars of established repute. 
At this time Baghdad possessed another teacher 
of renown, Ahmad b. Hanbal (fA.H. 241 [~A.D. 
855]), the Nestor of ultra-conservative orthodoxy, 
whose name is borne by the Hanbalitic party. 
Dawud sought to come into friendly relations with 
Ahmad, but all his advances were r^elled, as he 
lay under the suspicion of having affirmed, while 
at Nisabur, that the Qur’an was a created work — 
a doctrine which Ahmad had attacked with great 
vigour and at heavy personal cost. It was even 
said that Dawud had been punished for his error 
by Ishaq b. Rahawaih. Though Dawud met 
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these allegations with a distinct denial, Ahmad 
still refused to receive him ; nor was the strain 
relieved by the fact that the system promulgated 
by Bawiid coincided in many respects with that of 
Ahmad, and was even fitted* to lend it support. 

Although Dawiid, in his travels as a student, 
had applied himself eagerly to the study of the 
ffadltk, ‘ prophetic tradition,* he has no outstand- 
ing reputation as an authority on that subject. 
In point of fact, he is said to have given currency 
to only one prophetic dictum of note, which came 
to be associated with his name through the instru- 
mentality of his son, Abu Bakr Muhammad, a 
well-known bel esjprit of his day. The saying is 
as follows : ‘ He who loves and pines and hides 
(his torment), and dies thereof, is to be regarded as 
a martyr.’ As a teacher of jurisprudence, on the 
other hand, Bawiid’s influence was enormous, and 
here he ranks as the founder of a distinct school. 
He allied himself with the system of the Imam, 
al-Shafii, for •whom he manifested an extra- 
ordinary reverence, and to whose high qualities 
imandqib) he devoted two of his books. But, while 
Bawiid found his starting-point in the system of 
Shafi*i, he at length developed a new method in 
the deduction of sacred law — a method -which, 
in its results, diverged from that of his master in 
the most pronounced way, and at the same time 
brought its author into collision with the uni- 
versally received views of Muslim jurisprudence. 
According to the prevailing doctrine, the bases of 
Juristic deduction were (1) the ordinances attested 
by the Qur’an ; (2) those which had the support of 
tradition ; (3) the consensus (ijmd') of recognized 
authorities ; and (4) the conclusions established by 
speculative reasoning from analogies iqiyds), and 
by deduction of the ratio legis {HUat al-shar') 
from given ordinances. In cases where positive 
injunctions derived from the first three sources 
proved inadequate, the reflective insight (m’y, 
opinio prtcdentucm) involved in the fourth was 
regarded as valid ground for juristic reasoning. 
Bawiid, however, denied the legitimacy of this 
last-mentioned source, the m’y, and all that it 
implied, as also of all inquiry into the reasons of 
the Bivine laws and the analogical arguments 
founded thereon. The only sources of juristic 
deduction which he recognized were the positive, 
or, as he calls them, the ‘ evident’ {mhir), i.e, the 
Qur’an and Tradition, As for the consensus, he 
restricted it to the demonstrable ‘agreement of 
tbe companions of the prophet’ ^ijma al mhdba), 
assigning no more precise limits to the scope of 
this factor. In thus running counter to the pro- 
cedure of the dominant sdiools, Bawud found 
himself in alliance with the extreme section of the 
party known as the asliab al-liadUh (‘traditional- 
ists’) — in contrast to the asJidb (‘speculative 

jurists ’), — and became the founder of the Zahiriyya 
school, which is accordingly also called tiie madh- 
hah Dmvud. It is true that he brought himself 
to the point of conceding the admissibility of the 
‘ obvious analogy ’ {qims jail) plainly indicated by 
positive injunctions, but only as a last resource. 
As a jireliminary of delivering judgment, moreover, 
he demanded an independent investigation of tra- 
dition, and deprecated a mechanical adherence to 
the established doctrine of a master or a school 
{taqlld), ‘ The automatic repetition of the teach- 
ings of one who is not infallible is pernicious, and 
shows blindness of judgment.’ ‘Out upon him 
who, having a torch {Le. tradition) wherewith he 
may light his own way, extinguishes his torch, 
and moves only by another’s help.’ Men should 
not blindly follow any human authority, but 
should examine the sources for themselves. 

Of Bawud’s writings, a list of which is given in 
Kitdh ahFihrist, nothing is now extant, but 


it would be possible to reconstruct bis doctrines 
from quotations in later literature. Biographical 
writers are at one in extollmg the piety and 
sincerity of Ms character, and his abstemious 
mode of life. His fame spread far beyond the 
coniines of his domicile, and from the furthest 
limits of the Muhammadan world those who w^ere 
perplexed with theological problems came to him 
for light. He died in Baghdad in A.H. 270 [=a.d. 
883]. Vast as his influence was, however, his 
system, which, owing to its limited scope, did 
not adequately meet the requirements of juristic 
practice, failed to gain a firm footing in public 
life. Numerous Muslim scholars associated them- 
selves with it, but their adherence was largely 
personal and theoretical, and, except in a single 
instance, the system never attained an authori- 
tative position in the official administration of 
justice. Its solitary success in this respect was 
achieved in the empire of the Almohads in Spain 
and North-West Alrica, the founders of which, 
repudiating all adherence {taqlld) to particular 
schools, held that the appeal to the traditional 
sources was the only permissible procedure. The 
history of Muslim learning down to the 9th cent. 
A.H. contains the names of famous adherents of 
the Zahiristic principle in many different countries. 
The ’most important, and, in a literary sense, the 
most eminent, of these was the valiant Andalusian, 
Ibn ]pazm, *Ali b. Ahmad, who expounded the 
Zahiristic method in his works, and applied it not 
(July to the jurisprudence of Islam, but to its 
dogmatic theology as well. 

LiTfiiRiiTURB. — Taj al-din al-SuhM, Tabaqdt al-Shdii'iyya 
(Cairo, 1324), ii. 42-48 (biography of Bdwud); L Goldziher, 
Di» i^dhiriUn, ihr Lehrsystem u. ihre Geschichte, Leipzig, 
1884 ; for the Almohadic movement, the same author’s Intro- 
duction to Le Liwe de Mohammad ^ Tourmrt^ MaMi des 
AlmohadeSy Algiers, 1903, pp. 39-54. I. GOLDZIHEE, 

DAY OF ATONEMENT.-See Festivals 
(Hebrew). 

DEACON, DEACONESS.-See Ministey. 

DEAD.— See Ancestoe-woeship, Beath and 
Bisposal of the Bead, State of the Bead. 

DEJE MATRES. — The Dem Mat^^es are divini- 
ties of uncertain character and function, whose 
worship is found chiefly in the Celtic and German 
provinces of the Roman Empire (cf. art. Celts, vol. 
lii. pp. 280, 286, and passim). How far tiiey are to 
be identified or associated with so-called ‘ Mother- 
goddesses’ among other peoples is a matter of 
dispute and will be discussed later. But there 
is evidence on Celtic and Germanic territory, and 
to some extent outside these limits, of a fairly 
definite cult of goddesses called usually Matres or 
Matronce, and depicted in accordance with well- 
established conventions. Knowledge of them is 
derived entirely from inscriptions and monuments, 
of which a large number (over four hundred in- 
scriptions) have been preserved ; apparent survivals 
of their worship have been detected in the beliefs 
and traditions of the Celts and Germans of later 
ages; but no certain reference to them has been 
found in ancient literature. There is no reason 
for applying to them, as is sometimes done, a 
passage cited from Varro in the de Civ. Dei of St. 
Augustine (vii, 3, ‘ Unde^ dicit etiam ipse Varro, 
quod diis guibusclam patribus et deabus inatribus, 
sicut hominibus, ignobilitas aceidisset ’). Varro’s 
reference is probably general, and certainly the 
context in St. Augustine does not suggest an appli- 
cation to the particular divinities in question. 

The inscriptions discovered up to the year 1SS7 were published 
and classified by Ihm in his very important monograph on the 
Matrm&tiJMMm (cited here by this short title ; for exact refer- 
ences, see the Literature at end of article). Additional material 
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was included in Ihm’s art. in Boscher (s.v. *Matres*), and later 
discoveries will be taken account of, together with the result® 
of later discussion, in the course of this article. ^ 

The name of the divinities appears m three 
forms ill the inscriptions: Mati^es, Matronos^ o^ndi 

* Matrce (the last being the nominative case 
inferred from the datives Matris and Matrahus), 
A fourth form ^Maircn is held by some scholars to 
be preserved in five inscriptions, but the evidence 
for it is in no case clear. Three of the inscriptions 
in question are lost, and in the other two — a stone 
altar at Dijon and a relief at Metz— the readings 
are very uncertain.^ The form * Matrm may be 
due to Celtic influence, an old Celtic nominative 
singular ^ Matar having been latinized as * Matra 
and a dative plural * Matrahm developed from it, 
perhaps with the aid of Celtic datives in A (cf. 
Matronenkultus, p. 10). But, in view of such 
analogous Latin forms as nympkahm^ fatuhm, 
fliabus^ natabus, etc., the Celtic explanation can- 
not be deemed necessary. * In the case of the 
dative plural Matris, the parallel formation Mredis 
{—heredihus) has been similarly used as evidence 
against the theory of Celtic influence.® Whatever 
be the explanation of the Latin words in question, 
there is one inscription which is generally held to 
show a Celtic (Gaulish) form of the name. This is 
preserved in the Museum at Nimes and reads, in 
Greek letters, Marpe/3o J^la/xavuLKafSo ^parovSe, The 
epithet ’Eafj.avffiKa^o is almost certainly local—* to 
the Nemausian Mothers’ ; but the tr. of jSparovSeis 
more doubtful. If it contains the root of the Ir. 
brdth, ‘ judgment,’ it may well mean ex judicio, 
and be equivalent to the common formula ex 
imperio,^ 

Mafres and Matronm appear to be synonymous, 
though their geographical distribution, as will be 
seen later, is somewhat different. They even occur 
as equivalents on a single inscription : ‘ Matribus 
sive Matronis Aufaniabus domesticis’ [Matromn- 
huUus, no. 207); and the same 'epithet is some- 
times found in combination with both terms (cf. 

* Matribus [V]aGall[i]neis ’ [ih, no. 215] with 

* Matronis Vacal(l)nehis ’ lib, nos. 224, 225, 227] ). 
But such close association of the two is exceptional, 
and certain distinctions have been pointed out in 
their use. Ihm (Boscher, p, 2466) shows that 
Matres is accompanied by epithets of greater 
veneration ( * augustae, ’ * deae ’). Hild (Daremberg- 
Saglio, iii. 1636) tries to make out a difference 
in the fact that men pray oftener to Matres, and 
women to Matronm ; but his figures can hardly 
be regarded as significant. Eoach -Smith (in his 
Collectanea Antiqtia, vii. [1878-80] 213) argues that 
the Matronm were concerned primarily with the 
feminine principle in Nature, with maternity and 
oflspring, while the Matres presided over the 
fruits of the earth and, in general, over public 
and private business. None of these distinctions, 
however, is really established as valid . It is perhaps 
a significant fact, Avhicli is pointed out by Haver- 
field {Arch. Ml. XV. 320), that Matronm does not 
occur in any land where the cult is demonstrably 
imported ; and the name may be really the Celtic 
Matrdna, which survives in the French Marne and 
a few other names of places, rather than the Lat. 
Matrona. Since there is no evidence outside of 

1 In support of ^Mairos, see Hirschfeld, CIL xiii. ao. 6478 ; 
against it, Ihm, MaironemkuUus^ p. 12 ff. 

^ See Haverfield, Archcml. jElimm, xv. [1892] 82. Sommer, 
EandMtch der lateiniscken Laut- u. Foi'merdehre, Heidelberg, 
1902, p. 360, explains such forms by the analogy of deabm. 
Matronahtis also occurs (see Notizie degli sehiavi, 1897, p. 6). 

sSee Siebourg, Westdeictsche Zeitschrift, 1888, p. 115, and 
Bonner Jahrbucher, cv. [1900] 86. 

^See Thurneysen, Handbitch des Alt-Irisehen, Heidelberg, 
1909, p. 190, and Rhys, ‘ Celt. Inscr. of France and Italy/ Proe. 
Brit. Acad. 1i. [1905-6] 291. It should be said that some 
scholars do not hold the inscription to be Celtic. I)*Arbois de 
Jubainville (RCel, 1890, p. 250) explains it as Latin ; and Br6al 
(EA xxxi. [1897] 104) as Italic. The latter scholar translates 
pparovdG by rnerito de, comparing Oscan hrateis., 


inscriptions, the quantity of the o must be re- 
garded as uncertain ; and, if it was pronounced 
long, as is likely enough, this might simply mean 
thar the familiar Latin word had been substituted 
for the Celtic. The substitution would have been 
entirely natural, and the t\vo words would have 
come to be regarded as identical. The fact that 
Matrona appears regularly in the singular, whereas 
the Matronm^ are named in the plural and depicted 
in groups, might show a divergent development of 
the two cults, but would not preclude a common 
origin. Moreover, there is some doubt, as will be 
shown later, whether the Matres m Matronm 
were not sometimes conceived and represented 
singly. Even if the identification ol Matronm 
with Matrona should be accepted, it would not 
become any easier to make a distinction between 
Matres and Matronm, for the Celtic (or possibly 
pre-Celtic) Matrona, like the Latin, appears to be 
a derivative of the simple word for * mother.’ The 
character of the divinities bearing the name 
Matrdna is also quite uncertain.^ On the whole, 
then, Matres and Matronm seem to be equivalent 
in sense, and neither of them is probably Eoman 
in origin. In the following discussion the two 
words will be used interchangeably, except where 
a distinction is explicitly made between them. 

The dates of the monuments to the Matres or 
Matronm range all the way from the time of 
Caligula {Matronenknltus, no. 35) to that of Gordi- 
anus {ih. no. 361). They are found chiefly in Cis- 
alpine Ganl, Gallia Narbonensis, Gaul proper, and 
Lower Germany, and to a limited extent at Borne 
itself, in Britain, and in Spain. ^ Those at Borne 
and in Britain are apparently due to soldiers or 
tradesmen, and do not prove the local existence of 
the cult ; and the same may be true of the few in- 
scriptions preserved on the Spanish peninsula. The 
latter, however, are taken by d’Arbois de Jubain- 
ville as evidence that the Celtiberi had the 
worship in common with the Gauls ; and the epithet 
‘Gallaicis’ favours the supposition.® Still more 
remote jprovinces are brought into relation with 
the cult by the inscriptions, * Matres Pannoniorum 
et Delmatarum,’ preserved at Lyons {Matronen- 
hiiltus, no. 394), and * Matres Afr^e Italic Gallse,' 
preserved at York {ih. no. 348). But no inscrip- 
tion to Matres or Matronm has yet been found in 
either Africa or the Illyrican provinces south of 
the Danube, and it seems probable that the names 
indicate simply military service in those regions 
on the part of the dedieants or of their soldiers.** 
Monuments are commonest on the west bank of 
the Bhine and in the vicinity of Lyons ; and the 
tribes among whom the worship chiefly flourished 
appear to have been the Vocontii, Arecoinici, 
Allobroges, Seqnani, Lingones, and Ubii. There 
are almost no traces of it in Aquitania or western 
Narbonensis, and few in the region east of the 
Bhine.® The geographical distribution of the names 
is, in general, as follows: Matronm seems to be 
the only form in Cisalpine Gaul, though some 
abbreviations are doubtful, and it is the prevailing 
form in Germany; ^ Matrm occurs chiefly near Lyons 

iThe comparison between Matronm and Matrdna is old. 
See, for example, Pictet in ROel ii. 8. On the occurrences of 
Matrdna, see Holder, Altcelt. Spra^Iischatz, s.v. For the view 
that it is Ligurian, not Celtic, compare H. d^Arbois de Jubatn- 
ville, Premiers habitants de V Europe % Paris, 1889, ii. 16Q, and 
G. Dottin, 3tanuel pour servir d VStude de t^antiq. celUqne, 
Paris, 1906, p. 240. 

2 For a map showing thmr distribution, see Haverfield's art, 
in Arch. JEl. xv. 

3 See RCel xiv. [1893] 376; also «r. Leite de Vasconcellos, 
Religides de Lusitania, ii, [1006] 176 

4 See Ihm, Bonner Jahrb. xcii. [1892] 268, and Matronen- 
hulVus, p. 120 S., for inscriptions to ‘ Campestres,* ‘Triviae,’’ 
etc., in Africa and the Danube provinces. 

5 On certain evidences recently pointed out for such worship 
in the Palatinate, see Grunenwald, Westdevtsche Zeitsehrift, 
1906, p. 239 fr. 
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and in Gallia Narboiiensis ; and Matres is common 
in Gani proper and in Britain. 

So far as we have direct evidence, then, con- 
cerning tlie worship, it belongs to the Celtic and 
Germanic provinces of the Koman Empire, the 
chief points of radiation being Gaul and Lower 
Germany. With regard to its origin and early 
history there is ditterence of opinion. The theory 
that it was a general Indo- Germanic institution 
(set forth most fully by Becker, Kuhn’s Beitrdge, 
iv. [1868] 146 if.) is rejected by most recent investi- 
gators, though the relation of this to other cults of 
Mother-goddesses among various peoples presents 
obscure problems which are not by any means to 
be summarily dismissed. This subject will receive 
further mention, but in the meantime clearness 
will be undoubtedly served by confining the dis- 
cussion, as Ihm has wisely done, to the narrower 
range of forms which are evidently related. These 
are common to Celts and Germans, and both peoples 
have been held to be the original possessors of the 
worship. The probabilities are rather in favour of 
the view that the Celts first developed it and that 
the Germans borrowed it from them. The oldest 
dated monument {MatronenkuUus, no. 35, of the 
age of Caligula) has been found in northern Italy, 
and the cult was undoubtedly native also to 
southern Gaul. ^ It is unlikely that the Celtic 
population of either of those regions derived it 
from the Germans, and all that is known of the 
relations of Germans and Celts down to the begin- 
ning of the Christian era favours the theory that 
the Germans, in such matters, were the borrowers 
or imitators.^ It is possible, of course, that both 
peoples possessed the worship equally from the 
bemnning (cf. Siehourg, op, cit. p. 97 ; also Much, 
ZD A XXXV. 315 ff.), or that they derived it inde- 
pendently from older populations which preceded 
them in the occupation of western Europe. Atten- 
tion has already been called to the uncertainty 
concerning the history of the names Matres and 
Matronce themselves. 

The Mother-goddesses, in the restricted sense in 
which they are now being considered, were appar- 
ently conceived in triads. Only one inscription 
(‘Matribns tribus Campestribus,’ GIL vii. 510, 
preserved in Britain) designates the number ; but 
the goddesses are often depicted in groups of three, 
and no monument representing a different number 
is definitely associated with them by an inscription. 
The position and arrangement of the Matres vary 
somewhat on different monuments, the prevailing 
type showing three draped figures, seated beneath 
a canopy or arch, wearing round head-dresses like 
a nimbus, and holding baskets of fruit on their 
knee. The middle goddess is usually distinguished 
from the others in some fashion, either by the 
size and position of her figure or by a difference 
in head-dress. On one monument she is seated 
while the others stand, and on another she stands 
while the others sit. It is hardly to be supposed, 
however, that there was any distinction of rank 
or function among the divinities. Such variations 
in the type were doubtless purely artistic in pur- 
pose.^ On a very few monuments, notably the 
Metz relief {MatronenhuUus^ p. 43, fig. 7), the three 
goddesses are represented as standing. 

1 Gf. Matroiienkultxis, p. 57 ff. ; and 0. de la Saussaye, Bdig. of 
the Teutons^ 1902, p. 88 ff. See also, on the early relations of Celts 
and Germans, d'Arbois de JubainviUe, PremierB habitants, ii. 
823 ff. ; Klug^e, in Paul’s Grundnss, i.a (1901] 324 ff. : Bremer, 
t6. iii.2 [1904] 787 ff. ; R. Much, Deut&ohe Stammeskunde. Leipziir, 


1900, p. 41 ff. Eauffmann, in Mschr, des Ver. fiir Vomte. ii. 
[1892] 24 ff., disputes the adoption of Mother-worship by the 
Gemans, except when they had practically abandoned their 
nationality. But there is considerable evidence on the other 
side. Bee Siehonrg^ BonmrJahrb. Gv. 11900] 95 ff. 

Siebourg’, Boomer Jakrb. 
t attempt to connect the type with Gr. repre- 

sentations of the Mother Qf the Qods, see hoeschcke, Bonner 
Ja/trb.xcv. [18941261. . * ? 


It is doubtful how far monuments representing 
groups larger or smaller than three are to be associ- 
ated with the worshixi of the Matres. Bfive dancing 
women on a relief at Avigliana probably do not 
themselves represent the goddesses, though the 
monument is inscribed ‘Matronis ’ (see Matroneii- 
kultus, p. 48). A group of two figures on a relief 
at Poitiers, holding cornucopias and baskets of 
fruit, has also been taken to represent Matres. 
But the existence of other goddesses known to 
have been worshipped in pairs renders the identifi- 
cation extremely doubtful.^ The single figures 
of a goddess riding a horse, often referred to in 
the past as an ‘ equestrian Matrona,’ ^ are now held 
to be Epona, a divinity of distinct character, whose 
worship appears, however, in the same regions as 
that of the Matres.^ Occasionally, in fact, Epona 
and the Mother-goddesses are associated on the same 
monument.^ It is, of course, possible that Epona 
was originally, as Renel [Les Eeligions de la Gaule 
avant le christianisme, Paris, 1906, p. 281) suggests, 
only a Matrona with specialized function {m^re 
sp^cialis^e). 

Of dubious connexion with the Matres, likewise, 
are numerous statuettes of single figures, without 
names, more or less resembling the inscribed 
representations of the goddesses. Some of these 
figures carry fruit or cornucopiae, and have the 
same head-dress as appears on the larger monu- 
ments ; ^ others represent women with babes — 
conception in itself suitable enough to Matres or 
Matronce, though not in accordance with the usual 
convention. Ihm rejects all such figures, insisting 
upon the triadic group as characteristic of the 
cult {MatronenkuUits, p. 53 ff.) j and the existence 
of statuettes of the regular triad rather counts in 
his favour, making it more difficult, as Siebourg 
has argued, to identify single figures as Matroncey 
It is even doubted whether the numerous statu- 
ettes of women with babes or fruits represent 
goddesses at all. They may he merely votive 
offerings or talismanie images ; but in the case 
of many of them the symbolism appears to in- 
dicate local or personal divinities similar in 
function to the Matres. The most reasonable 
conclusion, perliaps, is to recognize the probable 
existence of many related forms of worship, and 
at the same time to restrict the names Matres 
and Matronce to monuments actually so inscribed 
or exhibiting the customary figures of the three 
divinities. The geographical limits already laid 
down for the cult were made up on this basis, and 
it does not seem wise to extend them by the 
inclusion of doubtful monuments.® The term 
‘ Mother-goddesses,* which is apjfiied, especially by 
French archaeologists, to a great number of tkese 
statuettes of various types, is sometimes used very 

1 Of., for example, the inscription, ‘Deahus Vercanae et 
Medunae,’ at Tr6ves ; and see, for other references, Matromn- 
hultws, p. 63 ff., and Siebourg, Bonner Jakrb. cv. 98 ff. 

2 Becker’s *reitende Matrona,’ Bonner Jakrb. xxvi. [1858] 
91ff. 

s See MatronenkuUus, p, 55 ff. ; S. Reinaoh, RA, 1895, p. 163 ff. 
Reinaoh gives a map of the distribution of Epona monuments, 
which may be compared with Haverfield’s map for the Mother- 

g oddesses. For some modification of Reinaoh ’s statements, cf. 
►angibeaud, Reow des etudes anciemies, vii. [1905] 236 ff. 

4 See Domaszewski, Rel. des rdm. Eeeres, Trfeves, 1895, p. 60. 
See the Bonner Jakrb, cv. 98 ; also Monceaux, Revue his^ 
toriWi XXXV. [1887] 256. 

6 On the statuettes of the types under consideration there 
is an extensive literature. See esp. Matro7ienkultm, p. 63 ; 
Tudot, ^ Figurines de rSpoque gallo-rmnaine, Paris, 1860; 
Vallentin, in RCel iv. [1879] 28; Monceaux, Rev, historiqw 
XXXV. [1887] 266 ff. ; Chauvet, Hypothhse sur une statuette 
antique, AngoulSrae, 1901; A. Blanchet, ‘Figurines en terre- 
cuite de la Gaule romaine,’ MSm. Soc. Ant., 6t;h series, i. [1890] 
65 ff., X. [1901] 189 ff. ; Baillet, Mim. de la Soe. archioL et his- 
torique de VOrUanais, xxix. {1905] 899 ff. ; Gassies, Revue 
des 4tudes aneiennes, viii. [1906] 65 ff. ; and A. J. Reinaoh, 
Pro Alesia, iii, [1908-9] 426 ff. For a map of Gaul showing 
the distribution of Mother-worship in the more inclusive sense, 
see Rend, Les Religions, p. 286, 
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loosely, Tims Gassies, pleading against the re- 
striction of the Mother- worst ip to Ganl and 
Germany, cites Venus, Juno, and Eemeter as 
dresses mh'es ; and other writers (see, for example, 
A, Wirth, Danae, Vienna and Prague, 1892, p. 
95) have compared the Matres with the Semitic 
^Aa-rdprau Statuettes, moreover, of tlie sorts just 
referred to have been found in widely separate 
regions outside of Gaul : for example, in Greece, 
Italy, and Northern Africa.^ 

The difficulty, if not the impossibility, of 
keeping the worship of Matres and Matronm 
distinct from ail other cults is hardly less apparent 
in the case of inscribed than in that of uninscribed 
monuments. For the ancients themselves associ- 
ated, and doubtless to some extent identified, 
these divinities with others. Just as in the case 
of several of the more important individual gods 
of the Celts and Germans, so with regard to the 
Matres, the modern investigator is puzzled by the 
uncertain meaning of the interprefatio BoTmim, 
Eoman conquerors and romanized provincials alike 
were eager to identify the gods of the northern 
barbarians with those of the old classical pantheon, 
and the resulting equations are neither consistent 
with themselves nor easy to understand.® The 
Matres, in this way, are sometimes associated with 
the Far cm, on the evidence of a few inscriptions 

* Matribus Parcis.’ But it is not clear that an 
identification of the two groups was intended by 
the dedicants in question. Moreover, the modes 
of representing the Matres and the Farcm are 
quite different, and their fundamental characters 
appear to have been dissimilar (see below, p. 410a', 
and cf. Matronenhultus, p. 66 ffi, and Haverfield, 
Arch. Ml. XV. 326). The association of the 
Fates with the Matres is also doubtful, and finds 
no positive support in the inscriptions.® In the 
case of the Nymphm, whom some investigators 
have brought into relation with the Matres, there 
is little reason for the comparison, beyond the 
fact that both kinds of divinities have numerous 
monuments inscribed with local epithets.'* Evi- 
dence is slightly better, as Ihm has shown, for 
connecting the Matres with the goddesses of the 
cross-roads (g.v.) named on various monuments as 

* Bivise,’ ^Trivise,’ and * Quadrivise,’ though the 
matter is by no means certain.® But the divinities 
who may with most probability be identified with 
the Matres are those who were called * Campestres,’ 
‘ Junones,’ and * Siilevise.’ All these names appear 
both independently and in combination with matres 
or Matronm, and it is hard to say whether they 
stand for goddesses originally distinct and later 
identified with the Mati-es, or whether they were 
originally mere epithets of the Matres and after- 
wards came to be used independently. At all 
events the divinities concerned were closely associ- 
ated in the end with the Mother-goddesses. The 
Junones, in the sense now under consideration, 
should probably be distinguished from the Boman 
Junones, conceived as the geniuses of women. 
They are very likely only Matronm w^orshipped 
under another name, and the chief seat of their 
cult appears to have been Cisalpine Gaul.® The 

1 Of. S. Reinach, Bronzes jlgurts, p. 15, and Blanchet, M4m. 
de la Soc. des Antiquaires, vi. [1901] 10, p. 197 flp.). 

2 Of., for example, the various views about Taranis and 
Teutates discussed by Reinach, RCel xviii. [1897] 137 ff. 

3 See Matronenhultus^ p. 98 ft., and Esp^randieu, Mus4e 
Calvet, inscriptions antiques, Avignon, 1900, p. 69 f. 

4 See Matronenhultus, p, 93 ff. The old comparison has been 
recently repeated by J. Leite de Vasconcellos, BeligiZes de Lusi- 
tania, ii. 193. 

® With Matronenhultus, p. 87 ff., cf. Ihm’s later remarks in 
the Bonner Jahrh. xciv. [1898] 165, and Haverfield in the Arch. 
JSl. XV. 326. 

6 See particularly Ihm’^s art. * Junones IL’ in Rolcher. The 
ProxumcB, sometimes identified with the Matres, seem to 
correspond rather to the regular Roman Junones (cf. Matronen- 
huUus, p. 97). 


Campestres have sometimes been described as 
goddesses of the fields, but it is more probable 
that they were the special protectors of the 
military camp, or rather that their name was the 
epithet applied to the Matronm when conceived 
as exercising this function.^ In the case of the 
Sulevim it is more probable that we have divinities 
originally distinct from the ^ -Matres, though of 
closely similar character and function. Inscrip- 
tions to them are far less numerous than those 
to the Matres or Matronm, but their geographical 
distribution is similar. The origin and meaning 
of the name Sulevim is unknown, though it is 
tempting to compare the British Dea wor- 
shipped at Bath (^^7^05 and to seek an 

etymology in the Celtic root sul (0. Ir. sMl, * eye’). 
If this theory is right, the meaning of the word 
would be similar to that of TutelmJ^ 

In the absence of all ancient literary treatment 
of the Mother-goddesses, the only evidences of 
their divine functions are those furnished by the 
artistic representations of the divinities, and by the 
epithets applied to them. The customary figures 
of the Matres hSkYe been described already. The 
epithets, though numerous, contribute very little 
new information. Many of them are simply gen- 
eral terms of veneration, such as ‘ augustse,’ ‘ deae,’ 
‘divas,’ ‘sanctse,’ perhaps also ‘dominse,’ though 
the application of tliis to the Matres is not certain.® 
‘ Nemetiales ’ is possibly equivalent to ‘ sanctse,’ 
but seems rather to be connected with the tribal 
name of the Nemetes or with some locality (see 
Rhys, p. 102; Matronenhultus, -p. 16). Other 
epithets denote the special protective relation of 
the goddesses to individual dedicants or their 
families ; for example, ‘ mese,’ * suse,’ ‘ paternse,’ 
‘ maternse,’ ‘ domesticae,’ ‘ trisavse,’ ‘ conserva- 
trices,’ ‘ indulgentes.’ By far the greater number 
contain the names of nations, tribes, or locali- 
ties, such as ‘Afr£e Italss Gallae,’ ‘Italae Gallas 
Germanse Britannss,’ ^Omnium gentium,’ ‘Nori- 
cae,’ ‘Treverae,’ NapavatKa^o, and the numerous 
non-Latin or half-latinized names which, though 
largely unexplained, are held to belong chiefly to 
this class. A few of the latter have been brought 
into relation with definite place-names like ‘Juli- 
neihiae,’ ‘Albiahenae,’ ‘ Nersihenae,’ * Mahline- 
hae,’ connected respectively with Jiilich, Elvenich, 
Neersen, and Mechelin; but the great majority 
seem to go back to pre-Roman names, since dis- 
placed and lost.** The names Ajlims, Saitchamims, 
and Vatuims^m^x against the latinized forms 
Afliahus, Saithamiahus, and VaHtiahus — which 
are of special interest as exhibiting very archaic 
forms of the Germanic dative plural ending, are 
also presumably of local significance.® The only 
native epithet which seems to have reference to 
function is ‘Gabi®,’ with its compounds ‘Ollo- 
gahise’ (on two inscriptions at Mainz), and ‘ Ala- 
gabise ’ (on an inscription at Biirgei). Even this is 
not beyond dispute, and its meaning is not par- 
ticularly individualizing at best. It is usually 
translated the * Givers,’ the * All-Givers ’ (cf Pan- 
dora) — a name which is quite consistent with the 
representations of the goddesses. The etymology 
is easy in Germanic (cf. gehen, ‘give,’ etc.), where 

1 SeeSiebourg, deSulevisCampestribusFatis, Bonn, 1886 ; Ihm, 
Matronenhultus, p. 76 ff. ; and Roscher, s.v. ‘Matres,* p. 2476. 

2 See Siehourg, de Sulems, etc., and Bonner Jahrb. cv. [1900] 
89 ff, ; and Ihm, Matronenhultus, p. 78 ff. 

s See Matronenhultus, p. 98, and Rhys, CeUie Heathendom, 
1892, p. 102 ff., the latter comparing the Gaulish Comedovoe. 

4 On this class of epithets, see particularly von Orienberger, 
in Eranos Vindobonensis, Vienna, 1893, p. 253 ff., and Sie- 
bourg, Bonner Jahrb. cv. 79 ff. A wholly different theory, 
connecting epithets in -nehm with M4he, the name of a hot 
spring at Dax, and explaining them as Iberian or Ligurian, was 
proposed by 0. Jullian, Rerus dss itudes anc. iii. [1901] 212. 
See also his Hist, de Qaule, ii. 131. 

5 See Kauffmann, op. cit. ii. 44, and Siebourg, Bminer Jahrb 
cv, 94-95. 
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several other divine names are perhaps to be 
derived from the same root ; but in the Celtic 
languages, in wliich the root gab usually means 
* take/ rather than ‘ give/ the explanation is more 
difficult. It is possible, therefore, that the epithet 
is Germanic in origin, and that the form * Ollo- 
gabia?/ in ’which the prelix has a Celtic appearance, 
is simply a case of the Celtic adoption of the Ger- 
manic ‘Alagabise/^ The interpretation proposed 
for Gabia: is supported by several divine names 
in Lithuanian (‘Matergabia,’ ‘PolengabiaO which 
have similar form and meaning.^ 

With regard to the nature and function of the 
goddesses, various theories have been held. Accord- 
ing to older views, now generally abandoned, 
they were deified druidesses of the ancient Celts, 
or prophetesses of the Germans, or symbols of the 
three Gauls or of the three seasons.^ The occa- 
sional association of the Mafres with the JParcce 
has led to their interpretation as divinities of 
destiny; hut the evidence for this has already 
(p. 409^^) been shown to be slight. And the repre- 
sentations of the goddesses, together with the few 
epithets that seem to hear on the question 
(‘ Indulgentes,’ ‘Gabise,’ etc.), indicate that they 
were primarily friendly local divinities of wealth 
and fruitfulness. As such, their functions would 
resemble those of Fortuna or Pomona rather than 
those of the Fates, though the two conceptions 
would be naturally associated, and occasional 
equations between Matres and ParccB might he 
expected to appear. Ihm, in defining them as 
‘gfitige Schicksalsgottinnen,’ combines the two 
characters, and his definition may be allowed to 
stand, if it is understood not to imply too large an 
element of Fate or too close an approximation to 
the classical conception of the Farces^ At the same 
time, the sphere of the goddesses should not, on the 
evidence of the reliefs, be too narrowly restricted 
to the care of lands and flocks. The conventional 
representation of them, which was doubtless of 
classical origin, may have been purely artistic in 
purpose and in no sense a complete expression of 
the cult. Even the number three, which is also 
characteristic of monuments of Froxumm, Farces^ 
and Nym~ph(B, may be a formal device for represent- 
ing the plural and have no literal significance. 
Certainly the distribution of the worship, the 
occasional association of the Matres with Mars, 
and such epithets as ‘ campestres * and ‘ victrices,^ all 
connecting the goddesses with the military camp, 
suggest a considerable extension of their powers 
in one direction ; and various dedications by 
women imply their influence over still other phases 
of life. Their functions were doubtless vaguely 
conceived by their worshippers, and ought not 
to be narrowly defined. As the tutelary geniuses 
of tribes or localities, they presided over all the 
interests of the people, and gave success to all 
kinds of undertakings. They belong, in short, to 
a stage of religion in which ‘ departmental * deities 
were scarcely conceived, and their cult doubtless 
survived, with slight alteration, even after the 
development of gods Avith specialized functions.^ 

Although the cult of the Matres was wide-spread 
and in a sense influential, as is shown by the 
numerous monuments and also by occasional 

1 Of, Kern, Verslagen en Mededeelmgen der K, Ahad^nie 
mn )yotenschappen, Amsterdam, 1872, ii. 304 if. ; Ihm, 
MatronenhitUm, p. 48 ; Siebourgf, Bonner Jakrb. cv. 98 ; and 
Much, Festgahe fiir R. HeMzel, p. 262, The possibility of 
Celtic Gabica in the sense of ‘Givers,’ is by no means to be 
denied. See Stokes, (Trkeltisaher Sprachschatz, s.t?. ‘Gab,’ in 
Fick’s Vergleichendss Woi'terbueh der indogerm. Sprachen. 
1894, ii. 105. 

2 Of. Schrader, Reallexieon, Strassburj^, 1901, p. 680, and von 
Grienberger, Archiv fur slav. PhiloL xviii, [1896] 52-66. 

s For references to these explanations, see Matronenkultm. 

P-65f. 

4 Of. Siebourg, Bonner Jahrh, cv. 87 ; Anwyl, Celtic Religion, 
ILondon, 1^, p. 42, and CeR iii. [1906] 26 ff. 


temples of the goddesses, yet in the Koman period, 
from which our evidence comes, it does not appear 
to have belonged to the higher social classes. All 
the dedicants, so far as can be determined, are 
persons of low rank, except perhaps the tribtmtis 
milit'um of a single inscription {Matro7ie7ikultns, 
no. 394), and it is possible that he is oflering on 
behalf of his soldiers. The fact, too, that the 
worship is not mentioned in literature is further 
evidence that it belonged mainly to the humbler 
people.^ 

So popular a worship can hardly have failed 
to leave traces of itself in later ages in the regions 
Avhere it flourished, and apparent survivals of the 
ancient cult have been detected in the beliefs of 
both Celts and Germans in mediseval and modern 
times. There can be little doubt that the fairies 
of western European folk-lore, particularly in the 
Celtic countries, correspond in part to the Matres. 
It is hard to speak precisely of the history of the 
lower mythology, which is far from precise in its 
own distinctions ; and one cannot expect to keep 
by themselves the descendants of a single group 
01 minor divinities. The modern fairies un- 
doubtedly derive some of their characteristics from 
the ancient Fates, as their name itself implies. 
But the Matres also, in their character of divinities 
of wealth and good fortune, have much in common 
with the benignant fairy ; they were associated in 
antiquity, as has been seen, with the Farm ; and 
they must be allowed to share with the goddesses 
of destiny in the later development of fairy 
mythology.^ The identification of Matres and 
fairies, moreover, is occasionally supported by 
definite evidence, such as the existence of an 
ancient inscribed monument in the neighbourhood 
of a fairy mound or dwelling.® Possibly, too, one of 
the modem Welsh names of the fairies, Y Mamau 
(‘The Mothers’), may point back to the old 
relation.** 

In some peculiar instances the worship of the 
Mother-goddesses appears to have survived in a 
quasi-Christian form. The representations of the 
Matres at Metz are said to have been venerated 
until the 18th century as the ‘three Marys’ 
{MatronenhuUus, no. 385, p. 162, also p. 74 If.). 
Similarly, at Thumb, near Nideggen, the Avorship 
of three maidens representing Faith, Hope, and 
Charity has been brought into connexion with 
traces of the Mother- Avorship ; and the same 
explanation has been proposed to account for the 
‘Drei Merjen,’ Bellmarie, ScliAvellmarie, and 
Krieschmarie, who are worshipped at Dlirboslar, 
near Jiilich, as protectors of infants.^ It is possible 
that the images of the Matres may have started 
such cults even after the actual worship of the god- 
desses had been entirely forgotten. Thus various 
local dedications to the Madonna are probably 
due to the discovery of old statues Avhieh were 
conceived by the worshippers as being in some 
sense miraculous images; but these statues, in 
so far as they represent single figures, have been 
seen to be of doubtful connexion with the cult of 
the Matres in the restricted sense of the present 
discassion.® 

One conspicuous modern literary reference to 

1 On temples of the Matres^ see MatronenhuUns, p. 51; 
Kauffmann, op. cit. ii. [1892] 36; Griinenwald, Westdeutmhe 
Zeitschrift, 1906, p. 239 ff. On the dedicants, MatronenlcMtus, 
p. 62 ff. and Index ; Hhys, Celtic Heathendom, 103 ; Siebourg, 
Bonner Jahrh. cv. 91 ff. ; and Lehner, ib. cxix. 301 ff. 

3 Of. T. Wright, 2'he Celt, the Roinan, and the Saxon, ed. 
1875, p* 338 ff., and A. Maury, Croyances et iegendes du moyen 
dge, ed. 1896, p. 1 ff., both of whom, perhaps, go too far in 
identifying Matres and the Pates. 

3 On an instance at St. Romain-en-Gal, see Vallentin, RQel iv. 
[1879] 33. 

4 Cf. Bhys, Celtixi Folklore, 1901, p, 174. 

3 See A. Schoop, Bonner Jakrb. cx, [1003] 364. 

8 See Ehys, Celtic Heathendom, 102, and Baillet, de la 
Hoc. arcMoX et hist, de VOrUanais, xxix, [1906] 403, 
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Mother-goddesses, the familiar passage on ‘Die 
Mutter’ in the second part of Goethe’s Fxiust, 
has been sometimes associated with the Celtic 
and Germanic divinities in question. But Ecker- 
niann {Gcsprdche mlt Jan. 10, 1830) testi- 

fies that Goethe himself acknowledged^ no source 
except a passage in Plutarch which said that the 
ancient Greeks spoke of 'Mothers’ as divinities. 
The reference seems to be to ^ Plutarch’s Mar- 
cellus, cap. 20, where the Sicilian wor- 

shipped at Engyion, are mentioned. Very little 
is known of their cult or nature, and that little 
does not indicate any close resemblance be- 
tween them and the Matres of the Celts and 
Germans.^ 


Introd. and Primitive (E. S. Hartland), p, 411. 
iEgean. — See Tombs. 

Babylonian (S. H. Langdon), p. 444. 

Buddhist (L. DE LA Vall^ie Poussin), p. 446. 
Celtic. — See Celts, Aryan Beligion, and 

Death (Pre-historic E ,Tope). 

Chinese (W. G. Walshe), p. 450. 

Coptic (P. D. ScoTT-MosrcRiEFF), p. 454. 

Early Christian (E. K. LAtchell), p. 456. 

Egyptian (H. B./ Hall^ p. 458. 

Europe, Pre-historic (ItfAIUNRO), p. 464. 

Greek (G. Sergi), p. 472. 

Hebrew. — See 'Jewish.’ 

Hindu (A. Hillebranbt), p. 475. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD.- 

I. Introductory. 

n. Origin of death. 

III. Death believed to be unnatural. 

IV. Abandonment and premature burial. _ 

V. Separation 'of soul and body. — 

VI. Before the; funeral. 

VII. Disposal oif the corpse. — - ' 

VIII. The grave,. 

IX. Funeral oeremonies. 

X. Grave fuifniture and food. 

XL P rAftaTTf-.i /ons against haunting. 

XII. Return ii*om the funeral. 

XIII. Lingering of the soul. 

xrv. Pcmfication of the survivors. 

XV. Funeral ’feasts. 

XVI. Funeral games and dances. 

XVII. Mourniihg, 

XVIII. Purification of house and village. 

XIX, Destruction or abandonment of house and property. 

XX. Tabu of name. 

XXI. Second funeral. Ossuaries. 

XXII. Effigies of the deceased. 

Literature. 

L Introductory. — The horror of death is universal 
among mankind. It depends not so much on the 
pain that often accompanies dissolution as upon 
the mystery of it and the results to the subject and 
to the survivors — the cessation of the old familiar 
relations between them, and the decomposition of 
the body. This horror has given rise to an obstinate 
disbelief in the necessity of death, and to attempts, 
continually repeated in spite of invariably disastrous 
experience of failure, to escape it. Even the most 
natural and inevitable decease is persistently 
ascribed to causes not beyond human control ; and, 
on the other hand, legends of the origin of death 
are familiar and wide-spread. The picture thus 
presented of the desperate refusal of mankind to 
accept a cardinal condition of existence is one of 
the most pathetic in the history of the race. 

II. Origin of death. — The best-known type of 
the story of the origin of death is that contained 
in Gn 3. There it is represented as the result 
of disobedience to the Divine command to abstain 
from the fruit of a certain tree. Disobe^x<?]|ce is 
not a very uncommon cause of d^KT In stories 
elsewhere. 

1 Qf. MatrcmrikuUuSt p, 68 fiE. 


Literature. —The most important treatise on the subject is 
Max Ihm's ‘Der Miitter- ocler Matrorienkultus und seine 
Denkmaler^ {Bonner JaliThuchtT^ Ixxxiii. [1887] 1-200). An 
earlier work by J. de Wal, Be Moeder Goddinne^i^ Leyden, 1846, 
is superseded by llim’s investigations. The principal contri- 
butions since the UatrmienkulUis are : Ihm, art. ‘ Matres,' in 
Eoscher, ii. 2, p. 2404 IT. ; J. A. Hild, art, ‘ Matres,’ in Daremberg- 
Saglio, iii. 1085 IL ; F. Haverfield, in Archosol, Mliana^ xv. 
[1892] 314 ff. ; R. Much, in ADA xxiii. [1891] 315 ff. ; F. Kauff- 
mann, in Ztschr. des Ver, fur Volkskunde, ii. (1892) 24 ff. ; Th. von 
Grienberger, in Eranos Vindohonensis, 1893, p. 253 ff. ; M. 
Siebourg, in Bonner JahrhiicheVy cv. (1900) 78 ff. ; H. Lehner, 
cxix. [1891] 801 ff. Valuable collections of references are 
given in Holder’s AltcelL Spraohsehatz, Leipzig, 1S9G, under 
'Matres,* ^Matrae,’ ‘Matronas,’ and under the various epithets ; 
and many illustrations of the monuments are to be found in the 
Beeueil general des bas-reliefs dc la Gaule romaine, in process of 
publication by E. Esp^randieu (Paris, 1907 ff.). For references 
on statuettes, see p. 408^ above. B, N . BobINSON. 


Indian, non-Atyan (W. Crooke), p. 479. 

Jain (H. Jacobi), p. 484. 

Japanese (A. Lloyd), p. 485. 

Jewish (W. H. Bennett), p. 497. 
Muhammadan (S. Lane-Poole), p. 500. 

Parsi (N. Sodeeblom), p. 502. 

Phcenician. — See ' Babylonian. ’ 

Roman (G. Showerman), p. 505. 

Slavic (O. Schrader), p. 508. 

Syriac. — See * Babylonian.’ 

Teutonic.— See Aryan Beligion, and Death 
( Pre-historic Europe). 

Tibetan {L. A. Waddell), p. 509. 

¥edic.— See Vedic Beligion. 

Among various tribes of New South Wales it Is said that the 
people were meant to live for ever. But they were forbidden to 
approach a certain hollow tree. The wild bees made a nest in 
the tree, and the women coveted the honey. In spite of warnings 
by the men, a woman attacked the tree with her tomahawk, and 
out fiew a huge bat. The bat was Death, which was henceforth 
free to roam the world and claim all that it could touch with 
its wings (K. Langloh Parker, The Euahlayi Trihe^ London, 
1905, p. 98 ; R. Brough Smyth, X"he Aborigines of Victoria^ 
London, 1878, i. 428). The story told by the Baganda of 
Central Africa is to the effect t^;ab Kintu, the first man, after 
undergoing various tests well known in folk-tales, is allowed to 
marry Nambi, one of the daU;ghters of Mugulu (Heaven, or the 
Above). Her father sends tfeem down to the earth with gifts, 
which include a hen, tellini^- them to hurry lest they meet with 
Narabi’s brother Warumb4 (Death), at the moment absent, and 
forbidding them to re^rn to fetch anything that they may 
have forgotten. On tjae way Nambi remembers that it is time 
to feed the hen, ai^ consents to Kintu’s immediate return 
for the millet she has forgotten. Mugulu is angry at the dis- 
obedience, and th4 result is that Warumbe claims to go with 
Kintu It is v^n to object. Warumbe accordingly goes 
and dwells witU Kintu and Nambi on the earth. Nambi 
gives birth to /three children. Warumbe asks for one, but 
Kintu puts hirii off. In course of time many more children 
are born; bujt, when Warumbe repeats his request, Kintu 
again temporizes. Out of patience, he threatens to carry them 
all off ; and 'the children begin to die. On appeal to Mugulu, 
another of his sons, Kaikuzi (the Digger), is sent to bring back 
Warumbe. ‘Warumbe, however, sinks into the earth. General 
silence is proclaimed, and Kaikuzi goes into the earth to pursue 
him. He .forces Warumbe out; but there are some children 
feeding g'6ats at the place, and on seeing him they cry out. 
The criesj break the spell; Warumbe returns into the ground, 
and by ^Mugulu’a command he is allowed to stay (Johnston, 
Uganda ProL^ Lond. 1902, ii. 700). According to the Masai of 
the Uga^nda Protectorate, a superior being or demiurge directed 
a Masaif^ when a child died, to throw away the body, uttering a 
spell : '/Man, die and come back again ; moon, die, and remain 
away.* [ But, when a child that was not his died, the Masai dis- 
obeyed. and reversed the spell. Afterwards, when he tried the 
spell 0 % one of his own children, he found it had lost its effect ; 
and ndw', when the moon dies, it comes back, but man does not 
return|(Hollis, Masai, Oxford, 1905, p. 271). ^ - 

In i the legends of some peoples, death is the 
resulft of a god’s curse unconnected with an act 
of dilgohedience. 

The) Bataks of Palawan in the Philippine Islands relate that 
their feod used to raise the dead to life again. But they deceived 
him 4mce with a shark wrapped up like a corpse. When he 
discQV^ered the trick, he cursed them to remain for ever subject 
to sidfering and death (EtknoL Bu/rvey, PML Islands, ii. [1905] 
188),f More poetical is the Japanese tale of Prince Ninighi, who ’ 
fell ha love with Princess Flourishing-like-the-Flowers. Her 
father, the god of the Great Mountain, consented to her mar- 
and sent with her her elder sister, Long-as-the-Bocks, This 
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16S), A Haida stoiy aoooants Ipr death by Ihe tact that men J,’™ fJV?'”® Australian 

were formed of gram and salmon-berry buAes. But the Haida -Stonea. ^e .Irtish and Unmrtjera say that formerly, when 
hare another legend, according to which men were made by the boned, they came to hfe a^m m da™ ; and the 

Baven, who debreed that they should nerer die. The decision declare tlmt ]^aneiit death is due to im old man who 

was changed at the instance of the Wren, that he mteht hare a toleassd with this arrangement and wantrf men to die 
place of resort under their grkre-acaltolds (Ja^Easped. v. onto for ail. He secur^ this effect by kicking into the sea toe 
p906] 210, 238). Among toe <|iinanlt Indians (ff Bfttisb^olum- iw 

|}ia, where Eagle and Eaven are the Joint authors of things as (Sp^^^er-Oillenb, So also the WotjoMuk story nms that^ 
they now are, Eagle proposes that when men die they shall when people <hed, the moon used You up-a^m ; but 

<«)me to life again. Baven, however, opposes this, and has his them remain deady and sum© then none 

' way. He regrets it when his own daughter dies and cannot oe to life agam except the moon (Howitt, 420> 

revived, but it is then too late (op. oif.ii. Ill), The phases ot the moon naturally; suggest death 

The enmity or the slackness of one of the lower restoration to lifa It is, therefore, not wonder- 
animals is regarded by many people as the cause ^ among the Australians, as among 

of death, the Hottentots, the moon plays a considerable 

A story ray wide-spread in Africa among Negroes, Bantu, legends. ^ We have Space to mention 

and Hottentots, ali^e, is found in two forms. The Hottentot only one more. v ' ’ 

version is that the hare was charged by tiie moon with the The Arunta relate that, before there wm any moon in the slcy, 
message to men: ‘Like as I die and rise to life again, sotyou a man died and was buried. Shortly afterwards he rose from 
also shall die and rise to life again/ But. the hare conveyed the the grave in the form of a boy., When the people ran away for 
messsage thus : ‘ Like as I die and do not rise te life again, so fear, h,e followed them, shouting that if they fied they would 
you also shall die and not rise to life again.* The angry moon die altogether, while he would die but rise again in the sky. He 
^Ut the hare*8 lip with a blow ; but the mischief was aouer and failed to induce them to return. When he died, heTe-appeajred 
was irremediable. Hence the hare is a tabued animal to the ■ as the moon, periodically dying and comiug to life again ; but 
Hottentots. Among the Bantu the chameleon is made the the people who ran away med altc^ether (Spencer-Oillen*, 5C4). 
messenger. But he is a slow creature, and after his departure The Ohams of Further India see a female figure in the moon, 
the Superior Being changed his mind and dispatched the liaiard She was a goddess who raised all Mie dead to life,, until the gr^t 
wia tee mes^e of death. The lizard ovmtook tee chameleon sky-god, tired ot this interference with tee eteruatl kiws, trans- 
and arnved first. Whw afterwards the chameleoa delivered ported her to tee moon (Oabaton, JVbtfteiles Rec^k 0 rch$B simt les 
his mess^, it w^ too late : tee irrevocable decree ha<r been Ohcm^, Paris, 1901, p. m Many other nations connect tee 
conveyM (Bleek, Beynurd Jfaii;,L(^l^,,pp. 71, 74), In moon with death. ' V 

mmm% aSlSfby aitribe thal-ufe fet up To^ uM. .Allefc M 
W i^iteu A teah vms ■ dicA luid the 

tO'tee greet fetitei of O^valla for a ^harm against d.eatih. He the h^dv to tnf* fTmpml tbp crodripsQ. 

was given a stone to Mock tee path by wMch it came. But > -1 nin^ai pi^ wueu me goddess 

tee antelope^ offering to assist, mallciouE^ sang a spell which Imldxzi tooK pity on them And came to bring him 
rooted tee stepe to tee spotX^oam. Afit. Soc, vx. [iwi back to life. But she found that, though some of the 

The liielaiwns of Kew Pomerania tell the people wept, others seemed qmte happy. Shethere- 
storv of the m-^ssage wrougl? laransmitted. The changed her mind, and, instead of raising the 


the soul is not single hut moitiple, and that some, 
or one only, of these souls reside in or about the 
body. 

Thus, according to the Balong of the Cameroon, one soul is 
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plmheK' dll&retttly* ' A little i0oim4 w W\ 
i^fsed m tlie exact spot wlmm 4 tftfcli lias 4w»^] :Aw 
ceremoBiai visit is paid to it ivlthiii a day ox two' 
after tke ocoiirrenee, and a search is .^ado for trades 
of ' any living creature. According to the tracks j 
found, conclusioiiH are dfawn as to the totem of 
the guilty persozr. The "WarraniTOiiga commit^the 
body not’to the earth 1?‘iit to a tree* Similar ohro? 
monial visits are paid lO th^' tree Icr the cdscovery 
of some mdicatkm of: the person ^»ko has cawsed 
the death. If unable to identiCy the imrnoii or his 
■tiibe, the relatives may at leap-t liiid a beef of a 
kind supposed to resemble a r«iarp^ai».u by 
it may enshfd th^ d^&tli m the enemy; wlioever 11 # 
may 'be. When every thing else fail-., tlwy nay & 
turther visit ahd; thrust a lire-simk into too b^y, 
fti with certain cerate onies. Tiien, icturning hur™ 

riadJIytetha eateh.tliaysit down «ietlv for two 
m days, al^ining * fraim all 

p*»i! 

to wgSdXas’ 

*’''“(^a(atton fo Ml m tto ftuth«>r>«>f the cite^' 
ley expect to hear Me death-cry (Speacer* 

dead man takes a wore active , 

- - - This- : 


, ’ tor ' axtwnpl©, ' an.^;- 

, i e ileM li5 *he ami says t . 

■ . oct{iire, it- Is c*l#ar that one ■ 

. ’'-llid bv a Jsimttjr IferonKb the ^ 
' ' "r-.' - or soiuo other aniEiai in 

' 1 . .’-h that th^ man's death is the 

. u->-.[isat>.i27rK 

^ tmni Uin^h^-Tm act of 
■ r : bo dead is*«lso a cause of 
' ' ■> viu:s lower cul|uro« Deatli 
> iiwtonoedf %M former^ 

- .-a a.- the only due. Death % 

• ..■ ■ - : : to a 3ipOTati^»l being or to 

. -^.v . the Motoneftt* ifoi£n« 

, , ‘ splpl,, himsirw&li 0 

- , .<u- '.''ti »» Mfcw tr»)m 


f ’^’Lieimes^tbo 

'v‘"- the indie ■'.iti on of the cause or ^deatm. 

''''■' *'*1^**'' ^ mmou amou^* Ike Xegroes. Various hi’anchea 

■ _ ;■ '-be Ewlm-stook go to the house of tUJrd 

'i > ^ ' ’ vd ‘ :V*<iih, god) and there inquire through the pnest, 

V i-c . M. ' , ''answers.'Bpeakingfrom an Inner 

' IV444' ' •- ' med voice believed to be flat of tiie ghnst 

' > u ■ ■ ■ ' ^th, EiV^.-Sltim'M€f 25B, 2(i0, 492, 631)-, 

4 / : ‘ , lu EnrcHe it has been believed, vlv to quite; 

4 ; . . , • 'it times, that the ghost, of a murdemi MU; 

- ; jiot through the medium of mmi 

' ''I 

; ■■' B v,.:.-p ,>v'.<:ut,ed with are and all sorts soi-t of pciBon, and fi-cquontly, m the ca£e 
- •' - Vv tfefh Gall. vi. 19). pBi'pifs and important person’, all the relaUoM j 

^ ^ ^I'u 0 ilk'ot.g already mentioned W p^ed to undergo Among the ^ 

q,Kfria the a ex- oBanto people on the Eastern Bid| of 

■■ '. . :: .? .Vv4unerk diXtot ei nent, bower, ;D tal .5?. the form of an^ 

■ "• ■• ■,;■ .Vve ■ oli wen me j'el 'f.-es of the the ashes of t!xe fu'C at ^vineh. 'tte ,fan^,r not 

■, ^ .xe night, cookc-l (Gfeoxer. Kxxrx. 198;. Uvxd^:iti£-i or 

• ' ■ ' - ’oaefeng hardly he pahl, ws ior u;xea appiie^te-, over 

'■; : Vijv ’stp.r ro 'i'v.'- thp" HisVlfi of its in Europe f-xv ua xd Oi oausix’g d.xKth^^d Icte '-t 
' V,^;, ee4w-.!-i.- saMrtUoxi Iteelf, hy means of y-vtcxicrait. A eoftrwj.rtir-0 (ide- 

’■ cl t^t of .he ordeal hv -^ter. «^e im tWrxt 

':; V '.L‘',P’*..,.p Vonte and ihe ixd.rfcivis of e- the 3rd c.mt.B.C.. r.y xhy.nmd a hamHul of 
■ OC ,..‘;-Hs.i,, ,.n In OS Thibii, f. tnhe xwv<yrni-*ning bessio fho 

■; the TltTOwh.rr:pe.-:.tedly nxh Aierond fsee OauFxxt-f , d/aramw, Oxf, 

: • ' •■ dh ' ni-ttoo ofbSir. ixei and greuse, Eservbore it is dxp/ue<^ .^hoMfore, tUt the. 
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iHf) DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD {lutroduot, 


The reason alleged bv those yrho practise , Ais In these ease^ a high olFicial of the cottri^lb 
|emoval in Europe is that a m-m cannot die on witlr a loud -voice throe tinies the name 
leathers (sometimes, game-feafc^rs, sometimes ^cleceasedj ami, receiving no repiv, he certilles tlie"' 
';!:ose of domestic fowls), and conseqa<|iitlj. that- to, 'death, ' ■ ' * 

,^ie on them adds to Ms agonies ana males' his ¥ 1 . Before the funeral. having ocnirt'-ed, 
feath ‘hard/ or ‘unlucky/ The Cheremiss o? a number of significant customs, a.iv> observed, only - 
'Kozriiodemjansk declare that, if he were allowed-, some of which' can be enumerated here. Ofchere 
,to die. on a feather-bed or a felt, coverlet, he would will be r^rved for a subsequent section. ' | > 
.be forced in the other world to count the^ feathers, i, QpeMnpofdmw ix^nd Windows, --An tlio Kriisli ' 
|r the hairs of the fell (Smirnov, Pop. Islands and all over Europe it is usual to ;;ll 

Paris, 1898, i These' 'reasons, however^ seem ■ doors and windows. Hor is the practice eonllucd 
-10 be invent tp e^eount for a practice of which entirely 'to the uneducated classes. It was report-W 
ihe real orl|[|»' ha# been forgotten. Alb. Dieterich' ■ about twen^ ytoiB ago ' Aug^ 4800) to hftfe 
IPOd, fl) has endeavonred to -been TOrformmat tbeAealh-of a dignitary-ol iht 

■ jte,4h^_»^atb»inpt to .bring the 4S^ng man - Church of togland-lAT^, 7ijh.#wr,* >x, pAj,lj|b ' 
^ touch with the earth, so that, the soul may In France, Oermsmy, and Switzerland it i ■ *uot 

B lt'.wipioul dwa^'into the realm of the dead, ■ uncommon to' take a stile Oif the roof. ■ This 

iMMM hih [1006] ^metimes done b^ore death/ with the objvct of 

.^mpadng it with other usages relative to the easing the ^ departure of the soul, JFor ilm .vjil 
•earth, attributes 'it simply to a survival of the cannot escape unless the way be made open to it. 

'w feing bn the ehrth, at a time when such Often, however, the window Is permitted to reni^i'* ' 
dwuries as bedsteads and feathers were unknown, open only for an instant, the return of the soul 
Tliese reasons, however, do not account for the being feared {Ztschr, den Vereim'fur Volhi^kimde 
.Requirement, found in Germany, Sweden, and [sirFF] [1901] 267). In China a hole is made* 
piiewhere-, to place the moribund person on straw, in the roof (Tylor, Frim, Culture, 1871, i. 400 j 
|mt;alterwifds ,to bumfhe straw. Bo the ‘Wends. JAI xxxiii [1908] 108); and this used to be tlie 
in the Bpreew^ald lay him on fresh straw spread on^ practice of the Basuto wherever a man died w - 1 lun 
the ground, ^elsq ho one would be willing to lie in the hut {Jdum. Afr, Soc. iv. [1905] 204). 
the bed afterwards.’ The straw is subsequently ' 2 . Ohs&rbances in the House . — Throughout Europe 
burnt in the open field, and the water wherewith it is a common practice to stop ail clocks in the 
the corpse has been washed is thrown over the house, and to cover sfU mirrors, or to tu. u licm 
. ^pot where the fire was made. Any one who passes with their faeas to the wall, immediately iirV.v a, 
across that spot before the birds have fiown over it death. It may be conjectured that the lat un* wtiit 
a few times liecomes withered up (von Sehulen- done to avoid puzzling and misleading the ic 
Imrg, Wendisches Vdlksthum, 1882, p. 110). There its efforts to quit the house. All water- ve:C,: 

be little doubt that the real object. the emptied. Various reasons' are assigned fox ihis 
s^Uiitom is to avoid, the death-pollution upon the custom, the most usual being peiiiaps 
/I yd. It is probably a survival of the practice of to prevent the ghost from drowning ifcstri'. 'Thn 
^moving the patient from the house before death, ghost is certainly conceived in many }rl-;rcv 
has naturally the effect sometimes of hastening t^?:sty..93r needing a bath;- and a speciid p r 
#p»it % pejrfqm^ m Eutbj»e*avbwcdly far bowl of water is'’ provided for its use. In 
litat purpose, in the belief that it abridge the br^d and water are. placed in the death-<^h,^.<',j'ei- 
Offerings of the dying and is therefore an act of {JAl xxm. [1894] 37). In some parts of Vxtx- vr. a 
Aludness. The mine purpose is assigned for the Jar of water is placed beside the corpse (/T/v - r, 
:#!mioval of the piljow, which is an obvious [1899] 245). The Wends of the Spreowsi: ; y t --o 
:,|titenuatiCnof the practice of removing the patient a dish filled with w'ater under the bencli on > 

^om bed. the corpse is laid out, for which a sanitarv Tea-Da 

- Y. Separation of soul and body. — The usual is now given (von Schulenburg, o//. cit. 112). I'iie 
tlieory ol the process of death is the , separation of Mordvins put a cup of water on the -windfn^ -ski of 
i[Ae soul from the body. The soul may, however, a dying naan’s house, for, on quitting its corporeal 
l^parate from the body before death, as in dreams, envelope^ the spirit must wash {Smirnov, i. So? ,. 

. iokn^s is frequently held to be such a separation. Hindu rites require the heir (but apparemiy not 
jhe distinction between such a separation -^and until after cremation) to place in the habitation of 
tiat of death is that the latter is finei. Occasion- the deceased a small vessel full of worcr, i>\xr 
#piy it is requisite that the soul be caught as it wMch he ties a thread to the ceiling, aidi lets i,s 
%^pes% The population of Nias believe that the hang down as a sort of ladder for (^ife- 

'%i©f of a village, especially if rich and possessed breath, spirit) to descend and slake lie tMirt 
f descendants, has more souls than one, of which during the ten days following ; and a lutudfu? of 

1 % an hm^editary^aisence .called the eWia. rice is placed as food every morning beside the 
s must be rbcelved in his mouth by the son of vessel (Bubois-Beauchanip, Hindu Oxi 

dying man, If &ere Je a son/ if npt, it is 1906, p. 488). It is probable, therefore, timt She . 
Syed m a Irot lof ^iter^irp»eof securing feat ^ object of throwing away wafer ■ 
deceased will watch over the family money vess^s for household use is to prevent' tfie • 

»digliaui, Viaggio a Him, Milan, 1890, -p. 277). pollution conceived as contamination by ihotWidh 
nnong Greeks the nearest relative received of the ghost. This is confirmed by the praqiiee Pu 
Wm ol fee dying man in a kiss*. feme districts of the* Landes' ' In the' I 

efforts are often made to recap fej-r^ul, not France where* after the death of the fatj^er ‘or • 
R^erely as a remedy for sickness, but to restore mother* for a whole year the cooking are 

Tbfy majv.conast Ik simple cries to covert with a cloth and their previou,:^ lu- 
cpme.baek, -8^ among. some Tongking versed, though the reason now nliegod the 
Jibes (Lunet de Laj<mquihre, MtJmog. du TonUn practice is to recall the memory of th- deceased 
Fans, 1900^ -ppl 263, 274) ;■ or they may and renew' tire grief (Cuzacq, N'amane:-. ^iv.,lage. 
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^ p, 162). See also §§ VI. 9 aad 
XVII. I below. 

3 . Tellings tim SsfA-^AnotibeT 
* telling the bee«."'' Wli^n’ a Day ilk dies, ci‘s soon 
the bodyi#«¥S'mo¥ed iibe. heaa 0 ! the bonsehold 
names of all the ebildrea and ofcber 
jneyj< 5 er.s of the household, to prevent the soul of* 
.fJ'C cle.'i,ri from alluring their souls away, in which 
ease they would die. This ceremoiw xs repeated 
on the return from the funeral {inL Af^K ii 
[1889] 182). The catastrophe to be prevented here 
is exactly that which it is desired to prevent by 
the practice common in Europe of teliing; the bees 
of the death of their owner. Some one goes to the 
hive, knocks, and whispers the fact to the tenants,, 
sometimes also informing them who their new 
owner is. A humming heard inside the hive is 
taken as an indication that they will remain. If 
the ceremony he not performed, tljoy will all die or 

f o away. &metimes they are put into mourning 
y attaching a piece of crape to the hive, or the 
hive is tnniad round or j-enioved, cu* a.piece of turf 
; laid on it. These are all expedim'<ts against the 
attcTHpt of the ghost to lure the bees away, though 
• other interpretations have been given by the 
people who practise them and who have lost the 
real reason. The precaution is by no means con- 
fined to bees. , In Cornwall the bird-cages and 
indoor plants are put into black. , In various 
of I'rance all the domestic animals must be in^ 
formed, cmpe ' mtmt be attached to the pigsties 
T^ven the trees must be told^ and 
0 mourning. El^whexe similar 
18^9, pp. 90, 

— * $mdm, liond. 

p; Among the (Jheremiss the people 

eVen avoid " h federal proeeakbn from me 
window, for fear that the dead . man may take 
them with him (Smirnov, i. 187). The prohibition 
against watching a funeral procession from a win- 
dow is not uncommon, 

4 . Wailing gtmd dlrg&s . — ^The custom of wailing 
is universal. The wail fre^juently begins before 
death, as among the Hottentots, who are said to 
surround a dying person, and * set up such a terrible 
howling as were enough, one would think, to fright 
the soul out of the body.^ But this is nothing to 
what su(»eeds the death. * The kraal shakes under 
^e raging dlu j you hear them miles oft** (P., Kolben, 
Loud. 1781, p* 81£). 
.npt same 

force 


ing, with music and dance, the men joined in the wailing, whievj 
lasted all night, lihe next day a raid was made upon tb*. 
wardrobe of the deceased, and every woman who could 
hold of an article t'l his costume put it on, and went round in 
procession, until th.^ ceremony appeared like a fancy-dress halt. 
'‘All their heads were strewn with ashes, that covered with <iirlfc : 
tiif‘4r faces and bodies as they rolled and tumbled in the dusi|. 
Thb proceedini^ iastel for fifteen days, becoming gradually lew-s 
ant^ less au exhibition of sorrow, and more and more the subje<vb| 
of evident enjoyment* CBtil they finally degenerated into 
festival of music and uanoing (Frobenius, Meiden-Ifeger d, aggp 
Berlin, p. 406)!. , 

lu tte Ac’* j Archipelago, when a member of i 
'family', iiks, ail the women leave the house 
liair hanging loose, to wail upon the 
Ming heaxl over heels, and smearing—^.- . 
with dirt and mud (Eiedei, Slmk- en hrom 
rassen^ 268). Even in a much higher' civillxai 
the conduct of tbe mourners is characterized 
excess. At the death of a Maltese, two or 
women, called were hired. Dress 

long^ mourning cloaks, they entered the ho 
singing a dirge. After damaging and destroyiiij 
certain parts of the property of the deceased, the^ 
threw themselves on their knees before tfie coffio 
^singing the praises of the dead, and cutting o 
[{■handfuls of their hair, wdiich they spread over th 
p coffin (Busuttil, Holiday Oust, m Malta, 1894, p 
128),; . 

It is obvious that the wailing, though doubth 

Ai-, lx.— It 







the latter are the 

g arters of the 
e substance 

* Ah, ah me I Why hast thou diedi Wa 
thee food or drink? Why then hast thou < 

Hadat thou not a heautiful wife? Why then I 
and so on, run9lhe l««nent/M 
ancient pagan Prussians (FXt xil [15 
Gf^erman i. w* AMca o*y r *2^ow hs’ls 1 
so good ; always he slaughtered cattle ; 

“lh,ke Only, take only»»^ (5. AJ¥, FL Jmm, t 
one killed in war the Munduruefis of South . 

‘Thou art dead j we will avenge thee. For that we ore 
world, to avenge our own who fall in fight. Our eaemie® i 
not braver or more men than we are. My brother, my soi 
come to bury thee. Thou art dead ; to this end wast , 
boro. Thou art dead in war because thou wast brave ; to 
end our fathers and mothers brought us into the world. W i 






■of i 

'j in the 
widows 
only 


must not have fear of enemies. .. 
honour— not like one who dies of ^0! 
by women In the name of the € ’ 
will die in jwir hammock i I c 
(M. ArcA. ?ciii. Suppl. IH). 
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general matter 
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land ol^errela- 
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a son away at 
distance, when hm father dies, must wail on his 
return^ every time he enters the kraal during the 
next six months (Kid^ 250 f.)* In many cases the 
men join in ti\e wailing, while in others, perhaps 
among related peoples, it* is left chiefly or entirely 
to women. It may he accompanied (at first, at 
all events) by the wildest demonstrations of grief, 
■■ ''''amoimting-to teinporaryinsaMt^^^^ ' 


■ dirf^.have no,... ...^ 

[ is arMonlateJ Is eonlnfed^to ii 
The ritual character of the . 
very dearly, not only in the dir 
' "iractiee,...of hiring mourners, to:: 

AnaOug the <?ros Ventres fmd Mandaus of I 


aia' 


stage less than that, Dr. Junker describes the conduct; 
"omen and slaves of a ruler of the A-Sandd of the Sudan, 
women went round the mriba wailing, turning 
■ *“ the dust, pretending to search ia every* 

I Where is FadI "Allah? Lie’ I 


tJi ww AlwtjaBBu, anu uuose wno mourn me ion 
most" (1 RBMW Ifil). The CMriguauos of 
caused their dead to be bewailed thrice a d-** 
and evening— for several months at t 
for the purpose (iwt. 
have seen, and throughout the 
universally employed 
the prostitutes who < 

Basel, 1886, p, 150). In ( 
deemed that, if a Granger dl'&s, ' 
his funeral and wail over the dead (RamagCj, M 
P-73). ■ , 

The reasoim for the rite have been a s 
much discussion, 
one. 
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DEATH AND DISPOSAL OP THE DEAD (Introductory) 


that excessive demonstrations of grief may, in some elude that the wailing is, in part at all events, 
cases, he traced to the desire to avoid suspicion of a genuine expression of afreetion, and is in- 
having been- accessory to the death. Bentley ex- tended to call forth corresponding feelings in the 
pressly asserts that in the Congo basin, where the deceased. 

heli&i in witchcraft is so powerful and so cruel, 5. Toilet of the corpse, — Among the earliest cares 
an ostentatious exhibition of grief is to avoid the after a death is the toilet of the corpse. The 
charge of witchcraft Lend. Yakuts perform this ceremony before death, in 

1900r ii. 259). In Angola, however, the noise is order doubtless to avoid embarrassment to the 
supposed ‘to drive away the spirits’ {JAFL ix. relatives by the defilement of death {BHB xlvi, 
[1896] 16). Similarly, it is believed by the Klamath 208). The body is usually washed. In the lower 
Indians of the north-west coast of the United States stages of civilization it is often merely painted, 
that for three days during the funeral ceremonies Whether washed or not, it is in these stages 
the soul is in danger from the O-mah-d, or demon, painted. The colour varies, but in the vast major- 
‘ To preserve it from this peril, a fire is kept up at ity of cases recorded it is red. The bones of 
the grave, and the friends of the deceased howl Neolithic dead in Europe are frequently found 
around it to scare away the demon ’ { 1 BBEW 107). painted with red. Some of the Australian tribes 
The Basuto hold that the spirits (we may assume rub oif the outside skin, leaving the white under- 
that the ancestral spirits, including perhaps the skin exposed— -a practice not imconnected with the 
immediately deceased, are meant) become enraged belief that the dead return white, as ghosts or 
with any one who is so heartless as not to cry at white men (cf., Parker, EuaMayi, 91). The 
the funeral of friend or relation, and punish him eyes are carefully closed, and the eyelids weighted 
with some terrible sickness (Martin, Basutoland, to keep them shut. The uncanny look of a corpse 
1903, p. 92). In some of the Moluccas the wailing with staring eyes accounts, partly, hut not fully, 
is intended to afiect the departed, to bring the for the universality of this practice. The ghost 
spirit to its senses, or to render it conscious of its has not yet wholly deserted his mortal tenement, 
new condition (Riedel, op, cit, 465). and the reason given by the Nicobar Islanders is 

That the wailing is meant to afiect the departed probably not far wrong, namely, that it is to pre- 
in some way seems to follow from the contents of vent the ghost from seeing {Ind. Gens, 1901, iii. 
the dirges, and from the fact that they are in many 208). At least it prevents the eerie feeling of the 
cases (perhaps usually) addressed directly to him. survivors that they are being watched. The best 
The sorrow expressed, the praises, the appeals to clothes of the deceased are commonly put on the 
return, cannot hut he supposed to have an efiect on body. Very often, relatives and friends contri- 
the spirit, which is believed to be hovering near hute new clothes for the purpose. Among many 
and to partake in the ceremonies performed. A peoples, as among the Chinese, and, indeed, among 
wide and careful comparison of the customs of the European peoples, the deceased has in life prepared 
South American Indians has led Theodor Koch to special clothes, for the dead must enter the spirit- 
infer that the native is fully convinced that the world in their best array. Sometimes, as in various 
dirges are understood by the deceased; and he districts of Germany, they are buried in their 
suggests that the chief motive is conciliation— wedding-clothes. Ornaments, jewels, and parti- 
the plaeation of one whose natural disposition cularly amulets, are not omitted. By a parsimony 
would he hostile {Int, Arch, xiii., Suppl. 114, 117). easy to understand, some peoples remove the most 
That this motive does operate seems certain. A valuable clothing and ornaments before cremation 
striking example is furnished by the Ja-Luo of or burial, but they are more usually left. Where 
East Africa. When a person dies, the whole vil- shoes are worn, the deceased is shod, for he has a 
lage wails with great fervour for days, if not for long journey to take. Such, for example, is the 
months, and at stated intervals, according to the custom in many parts of Europe ; and it extends 
conventions laid down for the case. When a barren in Great Britain as far back at least as the Late 
woman dies, the wailing is commenced in the usual Celtic period. The toilet is concluded by binding 
way. The brothers and sisters of the deceased the corpse in the attitude in which it is to be buried 
hasten to the place ; and the first who arrives takes or otherwise disposed of. This attitude in all the 
a sharp acacia-thorn, sticks it into the sole of the lower planes of culture is very generally squatting, 
corpse’s foot, and breaks it oif. Immediately all as we find among the pre-historic dead of Europe, 
wailing ceases, and it is never renewed (JTl/xxxiii. It is often explained as that of the infant in its 
344). Hohley, who reports this ceremony, could mother’s womb ; more probably it is that of natural 
obtain no account of its object. There cannot, rest. If necessary, the sinews, as among the Basuto 
however, he much doubt that the thorn is intended {Journ, Afr, Soc, v. 357), or even the backbone, 
to prevent the deceased from walking after death as among the Bechuana {JAI xxxv. [1905] 308), 
and troubling the survivors. (A similar case is may be cut to admit of the body being hound in 
reported from the Moluccas by Riedel, op, cit, 81 ; the proper position. Among the Slavic popula- 
see also § XI. 2 below.) A childless woman would tions of Germany, as well as among the Masurs, 
naturally he envious and malicious, and would have it is customary to throw out the water used for 
no descendants over whose well-being she might he washing the corpse, together with the vessel eon- 
supposed to watch. Released, therefore, from the taining it, after the coffin as the funeral leaves 
fear that she would leave the grave for hostile the house, by way of precaution against haunting, 
purposes, they would, have no further motive for In Silesia the water and water- vessel are buried 
conciliating her. where no one will step over them, else they will 

But it cannot he admitted that fear is the only cause a wasting disease. The Wends scatter millet 
reason for wailing. There is abundant evidence upon the poured-out water, for this will prevent 
. that the dead are believed to regard their surviving the birds from eating it when afterwards sown 
relatives — in particular, their descendants — with a (Tetzner, Blawen in Deutschland, Brunswick, 
measure of aneetion (at least of friendly interest), 1902, p. 375; Toppen, Aherglauben aus 3 £asuren% 
not unmixed indeed with caprice, that they are Dantzig, 1867, p. 108; ZVV iii. [1803] 150; vein 
often dependent on them for the sacrifices and Schulenburg, op, cit, p. 110). The Negre?^ in 
other means of rendering comfortable their exist- Jamaica throw out the water after the hearse or 
ence in the world of the departed, and that they upon the grave {FL xv. 206, 88). On;'the other 
grant them favours and good fortune if satisfied hand, it is said to he the eusfeom in Oleai, one of 
with their treatment and general conduct. In the Caroline Islands, to drink the water in which 
these circumstances, it seems inevitable to con- dead children have been washed^7o6^^5, Ixxxviii. 
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[1905] 20 ). Possibly this is a means of securing 
that the children shall be born again. 

6 . Mummification . — The process of mummify- 
ing, or drying up the body, either with or without 
embalmment, is widely practised. 

In Australia the Ung’lii occasionally dry the body in the smoke 
of a fire made with g'reen bou.^hs of a species of sandalwood, 
and then carry it about to visit the places frequented by the 
deceased during his life. The Kaiabara also dry the body of a 
man of note, and carry it about for six months (Howitt, 467, 
469). The same rough-and-ready way of preparing a corpse is 
foimd more or less throughout the west of Africa. It is thus 
that a Kiamniam chief in the Upper Nile basin, and a king of 
the Warundi in German East Africa, are prepared for burial 
(Frobenius, op. cit. 409; van der Burgt, 40). Some of the 
tribes of British Central Africa attain the result by repeatedly 
rubbing the corpse with boiled maize (Werner, Brit. Cent. Afr.^ 
Itond. 1906, p. 163 ; Journ. Afr. Soc. v. 434). The body of the 
king of the Baganda was squeezed dry, the viscera being first 
removed, butter rubbed into it, and the viscera then replaced 
(JAJ xxxii. [1902] 44). The Baoule of the Ivory Coast take out 
the intestines, wash them with palm-wine or European alcohol, 
introduce into the cavity alcohol and salt, afterwards replacing 
the intestines and sewing up the body. These and other pre- 
parations, however, do not entirely prevent corruption ; but it 
comes to an end in about three weeks, giving way to desiccation, 
and the body ultimately presents the appearance of an Egyptian 
mummy (Olozel and Villamur, 115). Some Philippine tribes dry 
the corpse by fire, while among the Betsileo and Antankarana 
of Madagascar, as frequently in the South Seas, it is dried in the 
air, the fluids being assisted to escape. By this process, in Erub 
and the Murray Islands, it is described by Haddon as becoming 
almost as light as papier mdoM (Sawyer, Philippines^ 268, 277 ; 
Madagascar au ddbut du ccscfi sUde, 1902, pp. 282, 286; Haddon, 
Torres Sir. Exped. vi. [1908] 136, JSead-RunUrs^ Bond. 1901, p. 
SI). The bodies of chiefs in the Society Islands were dried in the 
sun, the more corruptible parts removed, the moisture extracted, 
and a species of embalmment practised with fragrant oils (Ellis, 
Polyn. Res. i. 400), A number of tribes in America, both North 
and South, practise desiccation, usually by fire. Some of the 
former inhabitants of Vii^nia and the more southerly Atlantic 
States used to perform a very elaborate process in the case of 
their kings and other important men, disembowelling them and 
filling the cavity with beads, celts, and so forth, or, in some 
cases, removing the flesh altogether and preserving it separately 
or not at all (1 RBEW 131, 132 ; Int. Aren. xiii. Suppl. 55, 66, 62, 
79, 81, 88, 93, 103). The practice of desiccation is very ancient. 
Hot only are buned mummified bodies constantly found in the 
seats of the older civilizations of South America ; they have also 
been found in pre-historic graves in North America. 

The object of mummifyiEg is in many cases, as 
it was in ancient Egypt, to preserve the body as 
a permanent habitation, or at least as a place of 
resort, for the soul. It is not unconnected with 
the cult of the dead (see Ancestor-wobship 
[Egyp.], vol. i. p. 440, and * Egyptian ’ art. below, 
p. 458), Where other peoples set up images of 
the deceased, those who practised desiccation or 
embalmment were enabled to keep the bodies 
themselves without difficulty. 

Thus, the ancient Macrobioi put the body, after dryJng it, 
covering it with plaster and painting it like the living man, 
into a hollow block of crystal, set it up in the house for a year, 
and offered sacrifices to it, afterwards removing it and setting 
it up, with similar blocks, round the city (Herod, iii. 24), The 
aborigines of Virginia and Carolina placed the bodies of their 
kin^ and rulers in a large hut under the care of priests or 
medicine-men, apparently for a similar purpose (1 

Elsewhere, as among the Bangala of the Upper 
Congo {JAl xxxix. [1909] 451) and other African 
tribes, and in the South Sea Islands, mummifica- 
tion is a means of preserving the body until a con- 
venient time for the funer^, which is frequently 
postponed, for one reason or another, over months 
or even years. But this object does not of necessity 
exclude the former. 

f . Feeding tJie dead . — Many other observances 
e place, which we need not describe here. 
Two, however, may be referred to. The sitting in 
state of the dead, in the Aaru Archipelago of the 
Moluccas, has already been mentioned. Wliile 
he so sits, food is offered him by the members of 
his family. Ofierings of food and drink to the 
dead, before burial are frequent in the lower cul- 
ture rSvOmetimes, as among tlie Th 6 of Northern 
Tongking, they are even placed in his mouth. 
These ofidjrings are found in both hemispheres. 
Even in inMcni Europe they are not unknown. 

In the Bepartni^Jit of Loir-et-Gher, France, everything in the 
house that is eatablb^s thrown into the death-chamber \RTP 


XV. [1900] S82). He la Martinifere reports, in the 17th cent., that 
in Russia, after death, it was usual to bring a basin of holy 
water for the soul to bathe, and to place a piece of bread on the 
corpse’s head, that be might not die of hunger on the long 
journey before him (ZVV'xi. 435). On account of the possi- 
bility that the ghost will put his finger in it to taste it, the 
watchers of the corpse about Konigsberg, in the east of Prussia, 
avoid drinking brandy (Am ii. [1891] 80). 

A different precaution was taken in the north-cast of Scot- 
land, where, * immediately on death, a piece of iron, such as a 
knitting-wire or a nail, was stuck into whatever meal, butter, 
cheese, flesh, or whisky [was] in the house, to prevent death 
from entering them’ (Gregor, Folk-Lore of M.E. Scot, 1881, 
p. 206). Although in recent times it was believed that corrup- 
tion followed the omission of this precaution, it is probable that 
at an earlier period it was believed that the ghost partook of 
them. Iron is a well-knovm preservative against the attacks of 
supernatural beings, 

8 . The wake.— A formal announcement of the 
death, and an invitation to the kindred and others 
whom it may concern to come and perform the 
funeral rites, are given by messenger or by drum, 
or, at the present day in many communities in low 
civilization, by firing guns. During the interval 
between the toilet of the corpse and its final dis- 
posal it is watched— a ceremony known in this 
country as the wake, because it involves one or 
more all-night sittings. 

The corpse of an Australian of the Wimmera district of Vic- 
toria is watched by the clever old men and relatives, for the 
purpose of gaming a hint where to look for the slayer by witch- 
craft (Mathews, Bthnol. Notes^ 146). Elsewhere in Australia 
the object is to guard the coi^se ^from the spirits’ (Parker, 
op. cit. 86). In this they agree with the Sabobas of Oaiifomia, 
who hold that until burial the soul hovers near the corpse, and 
a certain demon is on the watch to seize it ; and this is prevented 
only by the vigilance of the survivors (J A FL xvi. [1903] 169). 
Among the Garos of Assam the watchers are kept awake by the 
young men of the village, who dress up as wild beasts and enter 
the house, ‘to frighten the women with their howls and antics.* 
More probably, the real reason is to frighten away the ghost or 
other evil-disposed spirits (Playfair, 2%e Garos, Lend. 1909, p. 
107). The Koryaks, who practise cremation and bum the body 
on the day of the death, or a day or two after, allow no one to 
sleep while the corpse is in the house. The deceased is con- 
sidered still a member of the family, and, to entertain him, 
they even play cards on his body (Jesup Exped. vi. [1908] 110). 
Cards are, of course, a modem introduction from the Russians ; 
but they, no doubt, replace some other mode of amusement 
necessary to keep the watchers awake. So in some of the 
Moluccas, while children watch the dead in a separate apart- 
ment, smoking and drinking go on, and cards are played, the 
night before the corpse is prepared for burial. In others of the 
islands the corpse is watched until it is put into the coffin, and 
the watchers ask riddles and play games to keep awake. Two 
days and nights it sits in state, clothed and adorned with corals, 
gold, and silver. The soul remains in the house the first night ; 
and, if any one in the house sleeps, he is liable to encounter the 
soul in dreams, and to sicken in consequence. In other islands, 
again, the soul is held to be confused and stunned immediately 
after death, like a man who has fallen from a tree ; and the 
kinsmen watch through the night, until it may be supposed to 
have recovered its senses (Eiedei, 80, 267, 210). 

The wakes of Europe are founded upon similar beliefs to 
these, and follow much the same course. The Wends awaken 
every one, that none may fall into the sleep of death (the soul 
of the deceased may perhaps entice them away, as among the 
Dayaks [Int. Arch. u. 182J), and even the cattle are roused 
and the seed-com handled (Tetzner, 376 ; von Schulenburg, 110). 
Among the Bulgarians in Hungary, only the nearest relations 
actually watch beside the dead. They relieve the tedium by 
games, among others di\dning by card-playing whether the soul 
of the deceased is saved (ffloms, xc. 140). In the Landes the 
neighbours watch the body, making copious libations to the 
memory of the departed (Ouzacq, 169). Irish wakes have long 
been a byword of extravagant merry-making and debauchery ; 
and English wakes used to be little, if any, better (cf. Oroker, 
Researches, 1824, p. 170; Aubrey, Remaines, Lond. 1881, p. 
30). It would seem as if they thought, as the Gilyaks do, that 
silence in the house of the dead is sin. For that reason, among 
the latter, so long as the corpse remains in the house, custom 
requires amusements, laughing, and joking to be kept up (Ai2 W 
viii. [1905] 472). 

9 . Tabus at death. — The horror of the dead has 
already been mentioned. Everywhere, contact 
with a corpse entails a condition for the adequate 
expression of which we must have recourse to the 
Polynesian word tapu, or the Gr. word dvdSepa. In 
English the word usually employed is ‘ pollution ’ 
or ‘defilement.’ Since, however, neither of these 
words, nor any other in the language, conveys the 
full force of the Polynesian or the Greek, we have 
in modern times been fain to borrow the word tapu 
or tabu from the former tongue, for the condition 
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of a person or thing set apart and shunned for a 
religious or quasi-reiigious reason, including not 
only objects to which we should attribute sanctity 
and invest with terror on that account (as the Ark 
among the ancient Hebrews), but also such as excite 
(at least in our minds) horror, disgust, and execra- 
tion. A corpse is always tabu. And, as one of 
the most remarkable characteristics of tabu is its 
excessive contagiousness, the greatest care is needed 
in approaching or dealing with a corpse. It is not 
quite clear whether the corpse is feared in and for 
itself as a dead body, or as the vehicle of death, or 
whether it is feared owing to its connexion with 
the disembodied spirit. The rule observed among 
widely sundered peoi>les, that ever;^ one who kills 
another — even a warrior who has slain an enemy in 
battle — must undergo purification, perhaps points 
to the last alternative. In any case, from the 
contagious nature of tabu, the prohibitions conse- 
quent on a death reach far beyond the persons 
who have been compelled to perform the last offices 
about a corpse. They extend to the whole house, 
the whole family, the whole clan, the whole village, 
nay, to the very fields, and even sometimes to the 
heavens. 

An unburied body fills the Yakuts with horror and fear. All 
Nature, indeed, feels uneasiness : violent winds arise, storms 
howl, fires break out, strange noises, mysterious cries, are 
heard ; and, if it be a shaman who is dead, these manifesta- 
tions acquire fabulous proportions (RER xlvi. 211). The result 
of this mysterious sympathy of the various elements is that 
no work can be done until the body is disposed of. All labour 
in the entire settlement used to be stopped when a Koryak 
died, until his cremation. No one went hunting or sealing, 
nobody went to fetch wood, and the women did no sewing 
(Jesup Eicped. vL 104). Among the Central Eskimo, singing 
and dancing are forbidden during the first days after a death. 
Moreover, for three days no one is allowed to work on iron, 
wood, bone, stone, ice, snow, leather, to empty the oil-drip- 
pings from lamps, or to clean lamps ; women may not comb 
their hair or w'ash their faces ; and all sexual intercourse is 
forbidden. It is believed that the soul stays with the body for 
three days after death. During that time any violation of the 
tabus affects it so much with pain that by way of retaliation it 
brings heaw snowfalls, sickness, and death (Boas, Eskimo of 
JBaJin Landy 1901, pp. 131, 144). Among the Barea and Kunama 
of Abyssinia there is neither ploughing, nor sowing, nor grind- 
ing until the corpse is buried (Munzinger, op, cit. 628). In many 
of the Molucca Islands all work is forbidden in a village while 
the corpse is unburied (Riedel, 168, 197, 228, 841, 414). 

At Athens, according to Cicero, after the huri^ the grave was 
sown or planted as a Mnd of expiation, that the fruits might be 
rendered to the living. The statement seems to imply that the 
earth was put under a ban or tabu, either by the death or by the 
burial (see the passage discussed in ARW viii. 40 ; Farnell, Cults 
Gr, StateSy 1896-1907, iii, 23). Among the Bambala, a Bantu 
people of the Congo basin, the inhabitants of a village where a 
death has occurred forsake it during the period of mourning, 
and sleep in the open (JAI xxxv. 417). It is customary on the 
continent of Europe to put up on the house a cross of wood 
or straw, or in Holland and Flanders to pile trusses of straw 
before the house (Bull, de FL, ii. [1893-95] 346). The ancient 
Romans hung up a branch of cypress or pine. This practice 
is probably to be traced to an intention to give notice of the 
state of tabu. The hatchments on houses in Great Britain seem 
to owe their existence to the same cause. 

The prohibitions are naturally emphasized when the person 
dying is a king or a chief. When a Kaffir headman or man of 
importance dies, all the people of the kraal shave their heads 
and are unclean. They may not drink milk or transact business 
with other kraals until the witch-doctor has cleansed them 
(Kidd, Essential Kafir y 1904, pi). 247, 249 ; Cape Rep. Nat. Laws 
Com.y App. 21). Among the Nilotic Kavirondo, the villagers do 
not cultivate the fields for three days after the death of any one 
of importance. But, if it is a chief who has died, no one culti- 
vates the fields for ten days (Hobley, op. cit. 28). In Tibet, on 
the demise of the Dalai or the Tashi Lama, the work in all the 
public and private offices, all business and market gatherings, 
are suspended for seven days. For thirty days women are 
forbidden to put on their jewelleiy, and neither men nor women 
may wear new apparel. AH classes refrain from amusements 
and festivities, and from going into groves for pleasure, sports, 
or love-making. Rich and respectable men, when their parents 
die, abstain for a year from taking part in marriage cere- 
monies and festivities, and undertake no journeys to a distance 
(Chandra Das, Journey to Lhasay 1902, p. 260). We may sus- 
pect our own analogous customs on the death of any near 
relation, or important person in the neighbourhood or the 
State, to be due to the same origin as those on the death of a 
Kaffir headman or the Dalai Lama. See also §§ VI. z ; XVII. x. 

VII. Disposal of the corpse. — i. Object of rites. 
— ^The chief objects of the proper disposal of the 


corpse and the fulfilment of all the rites and cus- 
toms in connexion therewith are to free the living 
from the defilement of death and to give rest to 
the deceased. Until they are all ended, the soul 
is not finally dismissed to its place in the other 
world, it is not united to the company of the 
fathers, it is not elevated to its due position in the 
household or tribal cult, and it continues to haunt 
the survivors unpleasantly. This belief is little 
short of universal in the lower culture, and might 
be illustrated from all quarters of the globe. The 
significance of the funeral ceremonies among the 
ancient Greeks and Egyptians is a commonplace 
of anthropology. In modern Europe the prejudice 
in favour of Christian burial in consecrated earth, 

* with the full rites of the Church, may be traced to 
the same cause. 

2. Denial of rites, — Yet for special reasons these 
rites are everywhere denied to certain classes of 
I the dead. 

(a) Babes and children under the age of puberty, 
or uninitiated in the tribal rites. — 

In India, where the practice of burning the dead is prevalent, 
children are generally buried. In some cases at least, and 
possibly in all, this is done with a view to securing their re- 
birth, for the common practice is to bury in or quite close to 
the house, often under the threshold. Similar practices for the 
same reason prevail among many other peoples of the Old and 
New Worlds (Hartland, Prim. Pat.y 1909-10, i. 227). Funeral 
honours are denied by the Th6 of Tongking to children under 
eighteen years of age and unmarried women. They are simply 
put into the bier and taken by the priest alone to the grave 
(Lunet, op. cit. 163). Among the Negroes of West Africa and 
some of the Bantu and Nilotic peoples, where burial is the 
ordinary practice, rites are denied to children, who are, indeed, 
often thrown out into the bush : the Wadjagga bury them in 
the ditch that serves as the village latrine, subsequently digging 
up their bones and throwing them away (Leonard, Lower Niger, 
1906, p. 16S ; Globus, Ixxii [1897] 43, Ixxxix. [1906] 199 ; Cun- 
ningham, Uganda, 1905, p. 344). In civilized Europe unbap- 
tized children are commonly buried without rites. 

(b) Slaves and common people. — 

Among the Haida in Masset, slaves are thrown into the sea 
^Jesup EIxped. v, [1905-9] 64), In Oregon they were thrown out 
into the woods or left wherever convenient (Mem. Am. Anthr. 
Assoc, i. [1906] 170). Very widely in Africa ordinary and 
especially poor persons and slaves are simply flung out and 
left to the wild beasts. Common people in the Marshall Islands 
used to be sewed into a mat and put into the sea (Steinmetz, 
op. cit. 438). The Ahts of Vancouver Island wrap old women 
and men and boys of no rank in the tribe in old blankets and 
leave them on the ground (Sproat, Scenes and Studies of 
Savage Life, London, 1868, p. 259). A worthless fellow is 
buried without rites in the New Hebrides (Rep. Austr. Assoc. 
iv. [1892] 730). The Wadjagga throw childless men and women 
into the forest (Globus, Ixxxix. 200). 

The foregoing classes are probably regarded as 
impotent for good or HI after death, just as they 
have been during life, and therefore needing no 
consideration. In other cases, however, this reason 
will not apply. 

(c) Those who die a ‘bad death.’ — ^The manner 
of death frequently determines the death rites to 
be performed, because it determines the fate of 
the deceased in the other world. The list of 
deaths regarded as ‘ bad ’ is not identical all over 
the world, but a wholesome horror of suicide 
generally prevails. Christian Europe agrees with 
pagan Africa in performing only maimed rites, or 
denying them altogether, in the case of such as 
have t^en their own life. 

SuicidcB ’’are held by the Ewhe of Togoland to have been 
driven mad, either by rage or ill-treatment, or by some angry 
ghost, malignant spirit, or god. A suicide defiles the land and 
hinders the due rainfall. The relatives of the deceased must 
therefore be fined. A stake is driven through the body, which 
is dragged into the bush and there huddled into a hastily exca- 
vated hole. The subsequent solemnities are few and meagre. 
No drum is heard, no dances are executed, no fire is lighted in 
the street, no sacrifice is slain for him. A few bananas and 

ig-nuts and a little maize are laid beside the grave, two guns are 

red, and the obsequies are over (Spietfa, op. cit. 276, 274), The 
Choctaws of North America dispose of their dead on scaffolds, 
and afterwards collect the bones with great ceremony. But 
they bury at once without the usual obsequies any one who 
commits suicide (7 RBJB’F 168). 

Death by lightning is also widely attributed to 
the direct action of a god. 
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Among the Bechuana^ if a thunderbolt kills a man, no one 
complains, none weeps ; all unite in saying that the Lord has 
done right. They suppose the victim to have been guilty of 
some crime, probably stealing, for which the judgment of 
Heaven has fallen on him. The beliefs of their neighbours, the 
Basuto, Zulus, and Baronga, are similar (Arbousset, Explora^ 
tory Tout, Cape Town, ISiG, p. 225 ; Casalis, Basutos, Lond. 
1861, p. 242 ; Callaway, Rel. Syst., Lond. 1870, pp. 60, 118 ; 
Junod, Les Ba-ronga, Neuchatel, 1898, p. 422. As to the | 
meaning of ‘Lord’ and ‘Heaven,’ see art. Bantu, vol. ii. 
p. 364). 

Divine anger may “be manifested, indeed, in any 
accidental death : the attack hy a wild heast, the 
bite of a snake, drowning, a fall from a tree. 

The Hayaks of South-East Borneo do not bury such as die 
by accident ; they are carried into the forest and laid on the 
ground (Int. Arch. ii. 181). The Malays of the Patani States 
inter in a waste place or cast out to the dogs and vultures 
‘those who die of being killed,’ as they jihrase it— that is to 
say, in any violent, sudden, or unusual way (Fasc. MaL ii. 
[1904] 77). 

Death by drowning is often regarded as the 
seizure by the water-spirit of a victim ; hence no 
effort is made to save him. 

Persons drowned, or shot, killed by wild beasts or by falling 
from a tree, are held in the Babar Archipelago to be slain by 
the messengers of Rarawoliai, the war-spirit, in order that he 
may feed on their souls. Their bodies may not he laid out in 
the house or seen by children ; they are left naked. They are 
put on scaffolds, with merely a piece of red linen thrown over 
them. Sacrifices of pigs are offered to Upulero, who is invoked 
on behalf of their souls. The pigs are not as a rule eaten, for 
fear of misfortune. Ultimately the body is laid on the ground 
in a spot set apart for such as have been slain by Earawoliai 
(Riedel, 861). In the northern peninsula of H^mahera no 
funeral feast is solemnized for those who are /unlucky enough 
to die away from the hampong, nor are their souls wor- 
shipped, unless they faU in battle (Int. Arch. ii. 209), 
Everywhere those who die from the effects of the 
poison-ordeal, so commonly administered in Africa 
to discover a witch, are held to he slain by the 
^fetish.’ The body is usually denied sepulture, 
and is thrown into the bush. To die of certain 
diseases is to he struck by a god, or at all events 
tabued. Such diseases are cholera and smallpox 
commonly in India, smallpox or leprosy in the 
island of Nossi-B6 near Madagascar (Steinmetz, 
378), consumption in Cochin-China (Aymonier, 
Excursions et Beconnaissancesy xvi. [1883] 171). 
Among the Agni of the Ivory Coast, when hy 
means of divination (§ IIL 3) the corpse obstinately 
refuses to disclose whose witchcraft has caused 
the death, it is concluded that the deceased has 
offended some spiiit, and he is denied burial as 
a punishment for the offence (Clozel and Villa- 
mur, op. cit. p. 120), or perhaps, we may con- 
jecture, for fear of the enraged spirit. In ancient 
Greece executed criminals, though buried, were 
denied the customary rites ; traitors and those 
guilty of sacrilege were refused burial at home 
(Rohde, Fsychs^, Freih, 1898, i. 217). On ]Sfossi-B6 
executed criminals and outcasts from the family 
are not buried in the family grave ; wherefore in 
the other world they are condemned to find no 
rest (Steinmetz, loo. cit.) ; and the Ewhe bury 
them without rites {Globus, Ixxii, 42). Down to 
quite modern times, in Europe it used to be the 
fate of certain classes of executed criminals to 
have their remains exposed on gateways and other 
places of public resort, until they rotted away. 
Repulsion, horror, dre^, whether caused hy the 
infringement of some tabn or by the anathema of 
suiiernatural beings, are doubtless the cause in all 
these cases of exceptional treatment and denial of 
the customary rites. 

(d) Persons held in reverence are also under 
anathema or tabu. Their sacred qualities set 
them apart from mankind. 

The Masai, whose reason for not burying ordinary persons Is 
said to be that the bodies would poison the soil, bury their 
medicine-men and rich men (Hollis, 305). The inhabitants of 
Corisco Island, off the West Coast of Africa, lay their great men 
and twins (see art. Twins) under a sacred tree (Nassau, 41 ). 
The Sea Dayaks expose their priests on a raised platform— a 
privilege, however, which others may share, if they desire. 
The rest are buried, except such as die in battle, who are left 
where they fall, surrounded with a paling to keep away the wild 


bogs (raS^, new ser., ii. [1863] 236). By way of special honour, 
the Paharias of the Santal Pargaiias do not bury their priests, 
but lay them under the shade of a banyan (Bradley-Birt, 
Indian Upland, 1905, p. 308). The Caddoes of North America 
leave unburied the warrior slain in battle (1 RBB W 103). Some 
African tribes, as the Latuka and the Wadjagga, also leave the 
slain warrior unburied. Bub among the Wadjagga the reason 
is said to be that to bury him would draw a similar fate on 
others (Frohenius, 451 ; Cunningham, 370 ; Globus, Ixxxix. 190). 

(e) Women dying in childbed are buried in 
Africa, both East and West, apart, and deprived 
of ordinary rites. The belief that a woman thus 
dying is under a curse, and becomes a malignant 
ghost or vampire, is widely distributed. Special 
precautions are, therefore, taken against her de- 
predations. A special rite in the shape of a sacri- 
fice is sometimes performed to keep her quiet, as 
in Yunnan (Anderson, Report on Exped. to W. 
Yunan, Calcutta, 1871, p. 131). A difierent 
expedient is mentioned beloAv (§ XI. 2), 

(/) Lastly, in the progress of civilization it has 
been held that burial cannot be accorded to the 
corpse of a man who has died in debt, until his 
creditors have been satisfied. This barbarous de- 
nial of rites necessary to future happiness seems to 
have been the law in mediaeval Europe. A corpse 
was arrested for debt in the neighbourhood of 
Shoreditch as lately as 1811 ; and, though damages 
were recovered against the creditors by the repre- 
sentatives of the deceased, the fact witnesses to 
the late survival in England of the belief that the 
corpse of a debtor could legally be deprived of 
rites (NQ, 8th ser. ix. [1896] 241 ; cf. ih. 356 and 
X. 63). Even yet in many places— the island of 
Celebes and West Africa, for example {V Anthro- 
pologic, iv. [1893] 626 ,* Globus, Ixxii. 42 ; Dennett, 
Black Man’s Mind, 1906, p. 46) — the dead cannot 
he buried until his debts are paid; and among 
the Eantis, at all events, he who has the ^temerity 
to bury a man becomes liable for his debts (Cruick- 
shank. Eighteen Years on the Gold Coast, Lond. 
1853, ii. 221). The incident is the foundation of 
a number of folk-tales, from India to Ireland, and 
has repeatedly formed part of a literary plot. 

Mode of disposal. — The modes of disposing of 
the corpse may be enumerated as (a) cannibalism, 
(b) sub-aerial deposit, {c) cave deposit, (d) water 
burial, (<?) earth burial, (/) preservation in hut, 
(g) cremation. 

{a) Cannibalism. — See art. Cannibalism, vol. 
iii, p. 194, and below, § XV. 

(b) Sub-aerial deposit. — To leave the body on the 
ground was probably the earliest, as it is the 
simplest and most savage, form of disposal of the 
dead. Ordinary people are still hy many tribes, 
as we have seen, simply flung aside. Among the 
Masai, burial is a special honour conferred only on 
a man of wealth or a medicine-man. All medicine- 
men are descendants of one family of supernatural 
origin. We may conjecture that the meaning of 
the tradition of supernatural origin is that their 
ancestor was a stranger belonging to a tribe on a 
somewhat higher level of civilization, wdiere burial 
was customary (Hollis, 305, 325). Burial is, how- 
ever, not necessarily a mark of advancing civiliza- 
tion. The Seri of the Californian Gulf, who are 
among the lowest of known savages, bury their dead 
{17 BBEW 288 *). On the other hand, the religion 
of Zoroaster seems to have imposed the rite of 
exposure of the corpse, to be devoured by dogs 
and vultures, in comparatively civilized times on 
a reluctant people, who were previously in the 
habit of burying their dead. It appears, in contrast 
with the rite of the Masai medicine-men, to have 
been at first only the practice of the sacred caste, 
and to have been enforced by them on all believers 
under the most awful sanctions, both temporal and 
spiritual. A thousand stripes are denounced in 
the Zend-Avesta on him who shall bury in the earth 
the corpse of a dog or of a man, and not disinter 
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it before tlie end of the second year ; but, if he 
delay beyond that time, there is no atdnempt for 
ever and ever. Death and damnation are his fate. 
Indeed, merely to omit the exposure of the corpse 
within a year, though other parts of the ritual may 
have been complied with, is to be liable to the same 
penalty as the murder of one of the faithful {SBE 
IV, xlv. 8, 31, 52). We may perhaps measure the 
difficulty of securing uniformity by the violence 
of the language and the terror of the threatened 
penalties. It must have been almost as uncom- 
fortable to be a heretic in Persia as in mediseval 
and post-mediceval Europe. Nor have the Parsis 
of India, in spite of their high civilization, aban- 
doned this distinguishing characteristic of their 
faith. See ‘ Parsi ’ art. on present subjeet (p, 502), 

The Veddas of Ceylon, like the ancient Chinese, 
simply lay the corpse in the jungle, covered with 
leaves and brushwood (Tennent, Lond. 

1859, ii. 442; Davy, An Account of the Interior 
of Ceylon, Lond. 1821, p. 117 ; de Groot, Eel. 
Syst. China, Leyden, 1892 ff., ii. 368). 

Among the Australian tribes and those of Tas- 
mania the most varied methods of disposal are 
found — exposure, cannibalism, burial, cremation. 

Where exposure was practised, it was usually on a rude 
platform of boughs, or in the branches of a tree. The latter is 
regarded by the Unmatjera as an honour denied to the very 
old and infirm, and to such as have violated tribal customs 
(Brough Smyth, i. 108--121 ; Howitt, 456-474 ; Spencer-Gillen*>, 
506-545 ; Int. Arch. xvi. [1904] 8 ; Both, Abor. of Tasmania, 
Lond. 1890, pp, 128-134). The same honour is also paid by 
the Andamanese to those esteemed worthy (Ind. Cens. Rep., 
1901, iii. 65). In fact the exposure of the dead on stages, or 
by suspension from the branches of a tree, or from cross-bars 
supported on poles, is very widely spread in the Eastern 
Ardbipelago, and is practised by some of the tribes of Assam. 

On the American continent, deposit on scaffolds, 
or in the houghs of trees, was extensiveljr prac- 
tised. In the interior of North America it was 
the common mode of disposal, the object being 
to keep the body out of the way of carnivorous 
beasts and to facilitate desiccation. 

. The Hurons and some other tribes put the corpse into a coffin 
or box of bark or wood (often a hollowed log)— a custom also 
followed in British Columbia, Where the ‘ grave-box * was f re- 
quently deposited on the ground and covered with leaves 
(1 RBEW 158-164, 166, 168, 169.; S RBBW [1887] 111. The 
various Reports on the N.-W. Tribes in the Brit. Assoe. Re- 
ports describe the customs of the Indians of Brit. Columbia. 
See also Jmip Escped. v, 64, x. [19083 142). Ruder than these 
was the custom of the Blackfeet. ‘They think it a horrible 
practice to expose the body to the worms and vermin that 
live in the ground.’ So they leave it for the wild beasts 
and birds, above ground, on a hill-top or in a tree iB.A. Rep., 
1887, p. 192; Petitot, Trad. Ind. du Canada Nord-ouest, 
Paris, 1886, p. 492). The Eskimo often leave the dead on the 
ground, though some of them have learnt to use * grave-boxes ’ 
111 RBEW, 175, 193; 18 RBEW [1899] 312), The Kamtchadals 
used to throw away their dead to be devoured by dogs. The 
Chukchi, Gilyaks, and other Siberian tribes followed the same 
practice, or else disposed of the corpse by cremation ; the Yakuts, 
however, used to put them in boxes and suspend them from 
the trees or put them on rough scaffolds in the forest (t/^esup 
Exped. vi. 104 ; RHR xlvi. 211 ; Amer. Anthr. viii. [1906] 289). 
In New Caledonia the dead are placed on the summit of a cliff, 
on a bed of leaves or dried grass (I/Anthrop. xiii. [1902] 647). 

The necessity of sub-aerial deposit either on the 
ground or on scaffolds or in the branches of trees has 
been, in some at least of these cases, forced upon 
the survivors by the condition of the soil. In the 
higher latitudes of the Northern Hemisphere the 
ground is often frozen for months, and it is im- 
possible during that period (especially with the 
rude tools available) to dig. Even with the ap- 
pliances of an advanced civilization this is found 
impracticable in Canada. Canadian settlers often 
have to content themselves during the winter with 
placing their dead above ground in a mortuary, 
and leaving them there until the spring. They 
only follow the examiile of some of their aboriginal 
predecessors and neighbours. 

The Naskopies still ‘suspend their dead from the branches of 
trees, if the ground be frozen too hard to excavate, and en- 
deavour to return in the following summer and inter the body’ 
{11 RBEW m). 


(c) Cave burial. — An archaic and widely distri- 
buted mode of burial is in caves. 

Human bones, remains of sepulture of the Neolithic people 
formerly inhabiting Liguria, have been found in caves at vari- 
ous points along the Riviera, notably under stalagmitic floors 
in the Bas-Moulins cave at Monaco {UAnthrop. xii. [1901] 7). 
Among examples of a much more recent date, but still very- 
ancient, is that of the Hebrews {e.g. the cave of Machpelah, 
Gn 2319 259 3527ff. 6013), and the custom is not yet wholly extinct 
in Palestine. In the Moluccas, the Philippines, the Sandwich 
Islands, as well as in the coral islands of the South Seas (both 
Melanesian and Polynesian), where caves abound, the practice 
prevailed of depositing the bodies, or, after desiccation, the 
bones, in caves and clefts of the rock often all but inacces- 
sible. In some of the islands the custom is now restricted to 
the remains of chiefs, and the motive is said to be to pre- 
vent desecration by enemies, though probably it was at one 
time more general (Ellis, Polyn. Res. i. 405; JAl x. 141). 
Similarly, among the Betsileo of Madagascar the chiefs are 
deposited in caverns (Mad. au xxe sihcle, 290, 291). In Africa 
it is found sporadically from north to south; it was the 
common practice of the Hottentots and the special privilege 
of the kings of Quissanga and Quiteve (Kolben, 313 ; kec. S.E, 
Africa, vii. [ 1901 ] 878, 382). On the western side of the North 
American continent it has been recorded of many tribes from 
Alaska to Mexico, as well as in the Aleutian and West Indian 
islands. Among some of the Pueblo peoples of Arizona and 
New Mexico the practice seems a relic of the former habitation 
of the caves. When they were occupied as dwellings, the dead 
were frequently buried in the furthest recesses ; and the same 
caverns or other clefts and shelters of the rocks have been 
retained by a very natural conservatism as the appropriate 
dwelling-places of the dead (25 RBEW 848, 855 ; Am. Anthr. 
vi., new ser., 656). 

This method of disposing of the corpse, rude as 
it seems, has been capable, as in ancient Egypt, 
of developing grandiose sepulchres, by artiiiciai 
excavation and the provision of pompous door- 
ways, and thus of influencing the development of a 
national architecture. Even where, as in Sicily, 
such a result was not attained, artificial excava- 
tion was frequently practised. Enormous num- 
bers of such tombs, attributed to the Siculi, have 
been explored in the mountain of Pantalica near 
Syracuse {UAnthrop.’Kii. 190). It is obvious that 
cave burial, whether in natural or in artificial 
hollows, can be adopted only in rocky or moun- 
tainous regions, and then only where the geolo- 
gical formation is suitable. A mode of burial 
widely extended in Africa and found in other 
arts of the globe is that of sinking a perpen- 
icular shaft in the soil and excavating, at or near 
the bottom, a side-vanlt in which the body is 
placed. These graves have lent themselves to the 
suggestion that their form is derived from a pre- 
vious practice of cave burial. They are actually 
found in some of the Fiji Islands concuri'ently 
with burial in caves {JAI x. 144). Ordinary 
chamber-tombs excavated in the rock are found 
in Crete, as on the mainland of Greece. Side 
by side with them at Knossos and belonging to 
the same period, classed by Evans as the Third 
Late-Minoan Period, have been found also exca- 
vated in the soft rotten limestone both simple 
pit-graves and graves consisting of a shaft and 
side-vault ; as though all three types of grave 
had diverged from one common original, and that 
original a natural cave. The conclusion, so far 
as regards the last-named type, is perhaps ren- 
dered all the more probable by its recurrence else- 
where around the Mediterranean, where burial in 
natural or artificial caves was practised {ArcJweo- 
logia, lix. [1905] 391 ff.). 

(d) Water burial. — To fling a body into the sea 
or a river is one of the easiest ways of getting rid 
of it. That doubtless is the reason for thus dis- 
posing of the corpses of slaves or common people 
(see above, VII. 2 (5)), in various places. But 
it does not account for every case of water 
burial. Where the object is not merely to get 
rid of the body, but to prevent the deceased 
from returning to plague survivors, probably few 
more effectual means are known to peoples in 
the lower culture than to throw the corpse into 
the water ; for water is usually esteemed a barrier 
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to maleficent spirits, and particularly to the 
dead. 

The corpses of pregaanfc and barren women (who are natur- 
ally evil-disposed), and of lepers, are regarded in Tibet as 
specially tabu. They are, accordingly, either thrown beyond 
nine hills and dales, or packed in horse- or ox-sidns and thrown 
into the waters of the great Tsang-po River (Ohandra Das, 
op, cit. 255). The Guayakis of Paraguay and the Gherokees 
commit their dead to the waters of the nearest river ; the Gosh- 
Ute of Utah sink them in springs, possibly for fear of the 
departed spirit {L’Anthrop. xiii. 65S ; 1 RBEW 180). 

This may have been one of the reasons for the 
occasional practice of water burial found in various 
parts of the world, as among the sect of Bhagar 
Fanthis in the Panjab {Bep. Gens, Ind,^ 1901, xvii. ' 
168), or some of the West African tribes (Nassau, ! 
233). On the other hand, water burial is sometimes | 
regarded as an honour. | 

One who is specially beloved or beautiful is, in the Bismarck j 
Archipelago, not huried but laid in a boat pulled far out to 
sea, and there the boat and its contents are sunk (Thilenius, 
Etknog, JSrgeb. aits 3ielanesien, ii. [1903] 230). To fling the 
dead into the sea was quite common in Polynesia. The 
Chibchas of ISfew Granada were reported by Oviedo to lay their 
chiefs in golden coffins and sink them in the water (/nt. Arch. 
xiii,, Suppl. 56). The corpse of the slain Baldur, with his wife 
and steed, and the gift of Odin’s ring Draupnir, was laid in 
his ship upon a funeral pyre and launched forth blazing on 
the sea. Myth as it is, this tradition doubtless records the 
striking spectacle of many a Viking’s funeral. 

In various parts of the world earth burial or sub- 
aerial deposit in canoes is found — a relic perhaps 
of earlier exposure to the waves. Thus it was not 
infrequent for a Viking to be laid in his ship and 
the howe heaped over it. 

(e) Inhumation.— The position of the grave is 
determined by various considerations. Among 
some peoples there is no fixed rule j and it seems 
that the dead may be buried anywhere, according to 
convenience or the caprice of the survivors. This 
is said to be the case with some of the Bantu 
tribes, as the Matabele and the Barotse. The 
latter, however, bury in secret, from which we may 
probably infer that the object is to leave no clue 
to the burial-place lost it be violated by wizards 
{JAI xxiii. 84,* B4guin, Ma-Eofsi, 1903, p. 115), 
In some of the Moluccas, graves are scattereci 
everywhere outside the villages (Kiedel, 81, 225). 
The Ohilcotin are said to bury wherever the death 
occurs {Jesup Exped. ii. [1900-8] 788). Among the 
Chinese and other nations in the Extreme East the 
situation of the grave is determined by diviners, 
whose art is called in Chinese define(i 
by de Groot (iii. 935) as *a quasi-scientific system, 
supposed to teach men where and how to build 

S Bs, temples, and dwellings, in order that the 
, the gods, and the living may be located 
therein exmusively, or as far as possible, under 
the auspicious influences of Nature.’ The practice 
is, therefore, founded on the conviction that the 
dead dwell in the grave exactly as the living 
dwell in a house. This conviction is by no 
means confined to China and the surrounding 
countries ; it is explicit or implicit everywhere in 
the lower culture. The imagmation clings to it ; 
and mankind has found it extremely difficult to 
get rid of the notion, though it has continually 
come into^ collision with the teachings of the higher 
philosophies and religions. Accordingly, the dying 
man’s own wishes are often consulted as to the 
place of his burial, or it is determined after his 
death, as in the Babar Archipelago (Riedel, 359), 
by supposed movements of the coffin in answer to 
questions put to the corpse. This is, of course, a 
species of divination. It is more commonly decided 
by the manner in which the dead are regarded, 
that is to say, whether fear, on the one hand, or 
affection and hope for future benefits, on the other 
hand, predominate in the minds of the survivors. 
But see § XIX. 

(i) Children. — ^As an illustration of the latter, 
motive may be taken the wide-spread custom of 


burying children in, or at the door of, their 
mother’s hu't. A comparison of the reasons alleged 
for so doing, and of other practices and beliefs, leads 
to the conclusion that the object is to obtain a re- 
birth of the child. 

The custom is found in Africa East and West, in the Pan jab, 
and among some of the Naga tribes of Assam, in Java, in the 
Andaman Islands, among the Karo-bataks, the Creeks, the 
Seminoles, the Ohols of Southern Mexico, and in several of the 
Molucca Islands. On the island of Keisar it is suggestive that 
children are buried under their parents’ sleeping-places, while 
in the Aaru Archipelago they are not buried, but hung up in the 
house above their parents’ beds. In Tibet a new-born child 
who dies is kept in the house or on the roof. The ancient 
Italians buried their dead children under the eaves of the 
house ; and to this day the Russian peasant buries a still-born 
child under the floor (Hartland, Pnm. Paternity^ i. 227 ; JAZ 
xxvi. [18971 200 ; 1 RBEW 116 ; Starr, Notes Mhnog. S. Mexico^ 
ii. [1902] 74 ; Riedel, 421, 267 ; Chandra Das, 220). 

(ii.) Others than young children. — Burial or sub- 
aerial deposit at a distance prevails among tiie 
Australian tribes and among the Negroes and 
Bantu. 

It is, however, far from being the universal practice among 
either the Negroes or the Bantu. Among both these races the 
head of the household is frequently buried within his own settle- 
ment or compound, or, as among the Kaffirs of South Africa, in 
the cattle kraal. Various tribes of Negroes bury in or near the 
village. On the Ivory Coast several bury under the hut 
(Olozel and Villamur, 118, 157, 321, 336, 410, 467). With some 
of these, as well as the West African Bantu, burial under the 
floor of tiie house, or in the kitchen-garden adjoining, is a dis- 
tinction reserved for a chief, or a specially beloved relative. 

In others the custom seems more general, and the head of the 
household at least is usually buried in his own house (Nassau, 
61; Leonard, 169; Spieth, 256, 634, 702, 762; JAFL ix. 17). 
The same rule applies to the Nilotic and Bantu tribes on the 
other side of the continent (Johnston, 654, 632, 693, 716, 748, 
779, 793, 880 ; Casati, Ten Years in Equatona^ Lond. and N.Y., 
1891, i. 303; Gessi, Seven Years in the Soudan, Lond. 1892, 
p. JAI xxxii. 265; van der Burgt, op. cit., art. ‘Enterre- 
ment’; Werner, 157, 163, 165). 

In 'Madagascar the practice differs with the 
tribe. The Betsimisaraka, Sakalava, and other i 
tribes bury at a distance in solitary places, and | 
their graves are greatly feared, while the Betsileo / 
and Hovas bury on the roadside and even between 
the dwellings {Mad. au xxf sikile^ 278). 

A similar diversity is found among the forest and pampas 
tribes of South America, some of which bury under the hut. 
The Uananas bury on small islands in the river (water is 
notoriously difficult for the dead to cross) or else in the hu|J 
occupied by the deceased. But in the latter case the hut liS, 
deserted (Jnt. Arch, xiii., SupiJ. 85). The motive in botht\ 
is obviously fear. In North America, tribes like the Hupa, ^ 
Wichita, Nez Perc6s, Shuswap and Thompson Indians, to 
mention no more, laid their dead near the village or encamp- 
ment. Some, like the Creeks and Seminoles, buried them under 
the house. Others, such as the Nomlaki of California, buried 
them at a distance. The Zunis, who, like other Pueblo tribes, 
probably in former times buried their dead in their cave- 
dwellings, still pursue the practice in their modern houses on 
the mesas (JB RBEW 336, 345, 346, 365). Many of the islanders 
of the Eastern Archipelago and the Pacific Ocean bury in the 
dwelling of the deceased ; but there is no uniform practice. 

In the interior of Viti Levu (Fiji), for instance, in the pro- 
vince of Ba, many persons were buried before the threshold 
of the house, or in case of men under the clan dormitory ; 
elsewhere the dead are buried at a distance because they are 
feared {Anthropos, iv. [1909] 88, 90). In Assam the grave is 
dug in front of the house {JAI xxxvi. [1906] 96). In ancient 
Assyria and Babylonia the ordinary dead were buried under 
, the floor of the house (ARIF x. 105). What looks like a relic 
i of the same custom is found among the Lolos of Western China : 
j the day after the funeral a hole is dug in the death-chamber, 
i and a formal prayer offered that the star of the deceased will 
; descend and be buried in that hole. It is believed that if this 
I were not done the star would fall and possibly hurt some one 
i (/A J xxxiii. 103). 

The burial-place is frequently in a grove or 
thicket, aftei*wards shunned as sacred. Chiefs or 
medicine-men, like Bantu monarchs and Buriat 
shamans, are, in particular, recipients^ of this 
honour. Chiefs and priests on the island of 
Rotuma are huried on the hill-tops {JAI xxvii. 
[1898] 431, 432). On a hill or a headland a noble 
Norseman loved to have his howe or barrow. The 
Arapahos, the Wichita, and other North American 
tribes lay their dead commonly on hills or blulls. 

Among many jieoples each family or each clan 
has its own place of bmial, whether the mode 
of disposal of the dead be by cave burial, in- 
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humation, sub-aerial deposit, or cremation. TMs 
was the custom of the ancient Greeks (Rohde, i 
229) as well as of the ancient Hebrews ; and it is 
continued to this day in the Holy Land (Wilson, 
Peasant Life, 158). Nor is it confined, to a com- 
paratively high stage of civilization. It is a natural 
and by no means uncommon outgrowth of the 
feeling of kinship ; and, where ancestor-worship 
exists in a developed form, it adds strength to it 
by concentrating the cult about one spot. 

The Chinese custom dates from barbarism ; and the practice 
of fung-shui has never necessitated its abandonment (de Groot, 
iii. 829). Every clan of the Baganda, and even of the Muham- 
madanized Swahili, has its burial-place (JAI xxxii. 51 ; Yelten, 
Sitteii und Gehrduche, 1903, p. 269). Every family of the 
Chechens in the Caucasus and of the Barea and Kunama in 
Abyssinia has its vault (Anthropos, iii. [1908] 734 ; Munzinger, 
628). On the Gold Coast, among the Tanala of Madarascar, 
the Nicobarese, and some of the British Columbian tribes the 
families have common burial grounds (yAJ xxxvi. 183 ; Qldbus, 
Ixxxix. 361 ; Int. Arch. vi. 24 ; Jeaup ExpedL i. 336, v. 64). 
The Uraiis of Southern India have a common burial-ground 
at Mrgundi, in which aU are finally laid to rest ; but each 
sept has its own burial-ground close to its village, where the 
meliminary obsequies are celebrated (Thurston, Castes and 
Tribes, vii. 256). The Ohams of Further India and the Khasis 
of Assam practise cremation ; their ashes are deposited in the 
family sepulchre (Cabaton, Chatns, 48 ; Gurdon, Khasis, 1907, 
pp. 132, 140). As society becomes more highly organized, the 
custom contributes materially to the family pride, and it be- 
comes emphasized by kings and nobles. The kings of ancient 
Scythians and modern Kaffirs, Tongan chiefs and English peers, 
agree in displaying the same vanity. 

Where, strictly speaking, there is no family 
sepulchre, sometimes, at least, the body is buried 
upon the property of the deceased or his family. 

The ancient Norseman’s howe was upon his own land. The 
Quich 6 of Central America buried in their maize fields {Int. 
Arch. i. [1889], Suppl. 71). The Buquidaones of the Philip- 
pines and the Mossi of West Africa are laid in their own culti- 
vated fields (Sawyer, 347 ; L’Anthrop. xv. [1904] 687) ; and the 
Chains have their family cemetery close to their richest corn- 
field (Cabaton, l.e.'). In these cases probably the deceased is 
thought to guard the fields and enhance their fertility. Among 
the Igorots, however, where the dead man is buried in his own 
cleared land, unless he has selected some other spot, the place 
is abandoned (Sawyer, 313). Tlie modern Corsicans lay their 
dead in the earth or in a little building called a chapel on their 
own property {RTF xii. [1897] 623). 

Other distinctions, as has already been noted, 
are often made between the dead. On the island 
of Keisar, one of the Moluccas, a great nunu-tree 
stands in an open square in the centre of every 
village. Beneath that tree the forefathers sleep, 
and the dead of rank are still buried around them, 
it is thus a sacred place, and feasts are held there 
(Riedel, 422). The same character attaches to the 
Men’s House, or Bachelors’ House, necessary to a 
village in other islands of the East Indies ; and 
often there, if not every man, at least every im- 
portant man, is buried, and his bones are pre- 
served after the final rites (cf. Globus, xciv. [1908] 
166, 168). 

(/) Preservation in house. — Many peoples pre- 
serve the body above ground in the house, either 
with or without previous desiccation or mummifica- 
tion. This practice originates in a rude and archaic 
condition of society, and is frequently abandoned, 
as civilization progresses, in favour of temporary or 
permanent burial. 

Thus in Tahiti, a native tradition, which doubtless represents 
something like the real sequence of custom, speaks of a period 
when the dead were allowed to remain on a kind of stage in the 
house in which they had lived, and which continued to be 
occupied by the survivors. But by and by separate houses 
were built for the dead — ^small temporary buildings, where they 
were laid, and whence they were drawn out to be exposed to the 
rays of the sun. The corpse was visited firom time to time by 
the relatives, and veus rubbed every day with aromatic oils. 
The bones were ultimately deposited in the family marce, or 
temple, or else buried, except the skull, which was wrapped 
in native cloth and preserved, often suspended from the roof 
of the dwelling-house (Ellis, op. cit. i. 404). 

Notwithstanding all reverence for the dead, and all 
precautions in the shape of desiccation and per- 
fumes, the custom of keeping the body in the 
dwelling during the process of decay must have 
been found intolerable. Tribes to which immediate 
burial was repugnant therefore usually adopted one 
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of two courses ; they abandoned the hut to the 
corpse, or the;;^ removed the corpse uiitU dissolution 
had been carried far enough to render it no longer 
ofiensive. 

So the Wagogo of East Africa keep the corpse of a man of rank 
in the hut until it putrefies, while they mourn and drink pombe. 
It is then placed on a scaffold in the open air until only the bon^ 
are left, when they at last are buried (Steinmetz, 211). The Atti- 
wandaronks, or Neutrals, of North America kept the body in the 
house * until the stench became i ntolerable.' It was then placed 
on a scaffold in the open air, that the work of decay might be 
there completed. The remaining flesh being scraped from the 
bones, the latter were afterwards arranged on the sides of the 
cabins in full view of the inmates until the Feast of the Dead, 
the great day of general interment periodically held (Hale, Booh 
of Rites, 1883, p. 72). The Muong or Mon of Tongking kept the 
corpse in a coffin for three years in the house, before the altar 
of ancestors; but they palliated the results of dissolution to 
some extent by fixing a bamboo tube in the lid of the coffin 
and carrying it up through the roof to permit the foul gases to 
escape (Lunet, 362). In West Africa the Baoule embalm and 
preserve the corpse in the hut for months or years. In spite of 
embalmment, the odour for three w'eeks is horrible. It then 
gradually diminishes, and by the end of two months the corpse 
presents the appearance of an Egyptian mummy. In this state 
it is kept until the convenient time for the final rites, with which 
it is laid in a grave under the hut (Clozel and Viilamur, 116, 
118). The Yumbos of South America also mummify their dead, 
and hang them up in the house under the thatch (Int. Arch. 
xiii., Suppl. 79). In the Gilbert Islands the body of a king or 
warrior is often wrapt in mats and preserved on one of the cross- 
beams of the hut (ih. ii. 43). On the other hand, the Saccha of 
South America lay out their dead in the house, pull down the 
house over him, and abandon it to him(/ 7 iA Arch, xiii,, Suppl. 
86 ). The practice of abandoning the hut to the dead is fol- 
lowed in many other places. Its motive is fear— whether of the 
death-pollution or of the ghost is probably no more than a 
question of terminology. See §§ IV. 3 , VI. 9 , XVIII., XIX. 

(g) Cremation is a mode of disposal of the dead 
that has been adopted from time to time by nations 
widely scattered over the earth. It is the ordinary 
mode in India among the aboriginal peoples, as well 
as among the Hindus ; it extends through Further 
India to Tongking, and has obtained a footing by 
Hindu influence on some of the East Indian islands. 
It is practised by many tribes of Siberia and of the 
Pacific slope of North America. In ancient times 
it was also practised widely (though perhaps not 
exclusively) "by the tribes of the North American 
plains and of the Mississippi basin and Atlantic 
shores. It is customary among some of the 
northern tribes of South America, and among 
the Melanesians of North New Mecklenburg and 
New Hanover, two of the islands of the Bismarck 
Archipelago. The funeral mounds of Europe wit- 
ness to its use in pre-historic times, from the south 
of Russia to the British Isles. The practice seems 
to have begun on the Continent in the Neolithic 
age. It became general during the Age of Bronze, 
and was continued right down to the Christian 
era, and among many tribes probably down to their 
conversion to Christianity. To the northern in- 
vaders who founded the dynasties and the polity 
predominant during the Homeric age of Greece we 
may with some confidence attribute the introduc- 
tion into the Eastern Mediterranean of cremation, 
foreign as it was to the usages and beliefs of the 
Mycencean age. From Greece, or directly across 
the Alps, it spread to Italy ; and, though among 
the Romans it never succeeded in entirely ousting 
the prior practice of inhumation, it became through- 
out the Roman Empire the fashionable mode of 
disposing of the dead among the official and 
wealthier classes. It is sporadic or occasional in 
many other parts of the world. 

More than one reason may have conduced to the 
practice of cremation : 

(i.) Tribes without a settled abode may have 
found it convenient, if they desired to carry about 
the remains of their dead, or to remove such re- 
mains beyond the possibility of desecration by 
their enemies. 

Some such motives perhaps operated in the case of the Cocopa 
Indians, who occupy the lower valley of the Colorado Biver. 
By the annual floods of the river they are driven from the bottom 
lands to the higher grounds. * The annual irrigations are of 
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great regiilaritj^ and have affected the habits of the tribes in 
various ways. ’ On the death of an adult, his effects are collected 
for distribution among- others than his relatives. The body is 
laid on a pyre beside his hut ; and, after all the claimants have 
been satisfied, the corpse and the rest of his goods are burnt, 
together with the hut and any neighhouring huts belonging to 
the clan that may happen to catch fire. The survivors then aban- 
don the site {Amer. Anthroip, iv. , new ser. [1002], 480). The Man 
C6c are an immigrant people of Northern Tongldng ; and, though 
they have been settled as cultivators of the soil in the mountain- 
ous region of that country for many generations, their villages 
are still constantly removed from place to place, to suit their 
rudimentary method of agriculture. They formerly burnt their 
dead, and carried the ashes with them in their migrations. But 
the custom has been generally given up, because the accumu- 
lated ashes of generations became an intolerable burden. It 
continues, however, in the west of the Red River basin, where 
the bones, after incineration, are placed in earthen jars (Lunet, 
246). The Noi*thern Maidu cremated only those who died far 
from home ; and in such cases the ashes were taken home and 
there buried (Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. xvii. 242). A similar 
practice was recorded among the Algonquins (Charlevoix, vi. 
[1744] 109), among the Haida of Masset (Jesup Exped. v. 64), and 
other tribes. 

Many peoples hold that it is possible to work 
witchcraft by means of the bodies of the dead. It 
is probable that this may have been at least a 
contributory cause, inducing migratory tribes to 
burn their corpses. 

(ii.) Another very powerful motive for cremation 
is the desire to be quit of the ghost. Various 
means are adopted for this purpose (see XI.). Cre- 1 
mation is only one of these, but it is not the least 
potent. This is best observed where cremation 
is exceptional, as on the continent of Africa. 

Among the Yaos and Mang’anja a woman who was accused 
of witchcraft, and who refused the poison-ordeal, was burnt 
(Macdonald, AfricarM, 1882, i. 104). In West Africa burning is 
especially the mode of disposing of bodies of criminals, by which 
are meant persons accused of witchcraft, some of whom are also 
burnt to death (Nassau, 234). The Wakulwe and other taibes in 
the neighbourhood of Lake Tanganyika believe that a month or 
two after death the process of decomposition brings back the 
bones to life. A mysterious being called Nfciua animates them ; 
and by means of the new body thus formed it sets about tortur- 
ing, and even killing, some other member of the family of the 
deceased. In order to prevent this, the corpse is dug up and 
burnt to ashes. Not a bone must be left, for even the smallest 
would suffice to give shelter to the Nkiua. A witch-doctor, or 
diviner, presides at the ceremony, while an assistant asperges 
the body with a sort of holy water, saying, * Sleep in peace, sleep 
in peace* (TJAnthQvpologie, xvi. [1905] 376). The Nkiua thus 
roughly corresponds with the Vampire of Europe, whose misdeeds 
were often stopped by a similar process of burning. But there 
is this difference that, whereas in Europe only some persons were 
credited with becoming vampires, among the African tribes in 
question all corpses are exhumed and cremated. 

We have already seen that pemons who die an evil death are 
denied the ordinary rites. Among such persons are usually 
reckoned those who die of smallpox, in childbed, by murder or 
suicide. In Siam the corpses of these persons are treated pre- 
cisely like the corpses of the Wakulwe. It is alleged that if this 
were not done the spirits of the departed would return and tor- 
ment their friends (GiobuSj xiv. [1868] 27), The Ohingpaws of 
Burma bury ; but burning is simulated in the case of those 
who die of smallpox or by violent deaths (Anderson, p. 131). 
Among the Kols of Ohota Nagpur, where cremation is the ordi- 
nary mode of disposing of the corpse, the body is burnt, and the 
remains of the bones are picked out and put into an earthen pot. 
This is carefully closed, taken home, and hung on a post until the 
final ceremony, which does not take place until the kdrbCr feast. 
We are expressly told that in this way the deceased is prevented 
from entering his former dwelling (Hahn, Emfiiknmg in dm 
Qa)iet der Kolsmission^ 1907, p. 83). The same fear of the ghost 
is visible in the ceremonies at the cremation of the former kings 
of Kandy. Some of the calcined bones were collected and put 
into an earthenware pot, which was closed and sealed. The re- 
maining ashes were buried. The pot was placed on the head of 
a man, who was masked and covered all over with black, and was 
carried by him to the rmhawelle-ganga. At the ferry the masked 
bearer was put in two canoes lashed together and covered with 
boughs in the form of a bower. These canoes were drawn to 
mid-stream by two men swimming, who when they reached that 
point pushed them forward and hastily swam back. The masked 
man then took a sword in one hand and the umin the other, cut 
the urn in two, and at the same moment plunged into the 
stream. Diving under, he came up as far down stream as pos- 
sible, swam to the opposite side, and disappeared. The canoes 
were allowed to float away (Davy, 162). 

Ifc has already keen mentioned that the ancient 
Pueblo tribes of the south-west of the United 
States buried their dead in their cave-dwellings. 
Concurrent with this custom, however, there “was 
another, by which the dead were cremated. The 
co-existence of these two customs was^held hy 


Cushing, one of the most careful and acute of ob- 
servers, to be due to the coalescence of two peoples 
—namely, of Ynman and Piman tribes of the lower 
Colorado region — who practised cremation, with 
the true Pueblo tribes, who practised cave burial. 
The Zunis have now abandoned cremation, if they 
ever practised it. ‘ They insist that, should they 
incinerate the bodies, there would be no rain, for 
their dead are the tcwannami (rain-makers). In- 
cineration, they believe, would annihilate the 
being’ {13 EBmV 365 ; M EBEW [1904] 175 ; m 
[1904] 305). 

(iii.) Thus cremation is an effectual protection of 
the survivors against haunting and injury by the 
dead. It is more than this ; it thoroughly frees the 
ghost from the bonds of this life, and fits it for 
.union with the society of the departed in the l|fe 
beyond. 

The Wayana of French Guiana bum their dead, * that the soul 
may fly up to heaven on the smoke ’ (Int. Arch, xiii., Suppl. 87). 

! Among the Laotians of Further India the higher classes are 
I cremated encased in a puppet representing a mythical bird 
called HatsadOing. It is said that, in order to obtain Nirvana, 
the bird must be killed. Accordingly, a woman ceremonially 
shoots an arrow at it ; and then the fire is lighted. There is, of 
course, a mythological tale of the slaughter of the bird in the 
first instance by a heroine who was an incarnation of a goddess ; 
and the woman who shoots the ceremonial arrow pretends to be 
a descendant of the goddess. But there can be little doubt that 
Hubert’s conjecture is correct, that the myth is of secondary 
formation, and that the bamboo bird really convoys to the other 
world the soul when released, together with it, by burning 
(H Ann^eSoe. ix. 0.906] 238). In this case the shooting would be 
the ritual slaughter of the bird, in order to put it into the same 
condition as the deceased. Among the Haida of Masset, persons 
killed in battle or hy any violent means, were believed to go, 
after death, to the abode of a supernatural being named Taxet, 
which was suspended in the air. To enable them to do this their 
bodies were burnt : otherwise they would be refused admission. 
The precaution, however, seems to have been neglected with 
regard to friends killed in war at a distance from home— contrary 
to their practice in other cases. The practical difficulties were 
probably too great, and itbe custom may have been in decay 
(Jemp Mixped. v. 64). The king of the l^tutsi in East Africa 
was never buried. His body was exposed in his hut until putre- 
faction had advanced so far as to show the first worm. The 
hut was then set on fire, and was burnt with all its contents. 
When the conflagration came to an end and nothing was left, it 
was hdieved that the king had returned to heaven, whence, 
according to the tribal legends, his ancestors had been exiled, 
and whither this was the prescribed method of returning (An- 
thropost iii. &). 

But the ghost is often conceived of as inhering in the calcined 
hones, and not completely disposed of until some further cere- 
mony has been performed. The rites at the cremation of the 
king of Kandy are an example of this. Indeed, it is common 
among the tribes of India which have been influenced by Brah- 
manism to throw the ashes into some sacred water, as a means 
of uniting the dead with the fathers. Elsewhere they are put 
into an urn or other receptacle, and buried, or kept in the house. 
This custom is familiar to us among the classic nations of 
antiquity. The covers of the urns were sometimes removable, 
in order to placate the spirit of the dead by periodically pouring 
libations upon his ashes. 

Till. The grave. — i. Shape of the gram . — On 
thfe subject something has been said above in deal- 
ing "with cave burial. The grave is the residence of 
the departed ; and efforts are not wanting in various 
parts of the world to render it as comfortable as 
Circumstances permit. As already^ pointed out, 
the Chinese practice of fung-shui is traceable to 
this motive. It is possible also that the wide- 
spread practice of abandoning the hut to the dead, 
whether buried beneath it or exposed above ground, 
may have the same motive, in addition to that of 
escaping the infection of death. Tlie destruction 
of the hut above the corpse, which frequently takes 
place, need not preclude it, since it is a common 
principle that things intended to be of service to 
the dead must themselves be killed by breakage, 
or even burning. Where burial does not take 
place in the but, a hut or shelter is often erected 
over the grave. 

This is the practice in lands as far apart as South America 
and the Philippines or New Guinea (Int. Arch, xiii., Suppl. 79; 
Sawyer, 203, 365; Chalmers, Pioneer IdfCy 1895, pp. 63, 110, 
210); while, among the Baganda and other tribes of I^st Central 
Africa, kings and chiefs at least are thus honoured (JAI xxxii, 
44, 92; Cunningham, 31, 224; van der Burgt, art. ‘Enterre- 
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ment’); and this hut, as the abode of the deceased, becomes 
Ms shrine or temple, where his spirit is invoked. In this district 
of Africa miniature huts or shelters over the graves of lesser 
persons are not uncommon. By the Lendu the miniature hut 
IS erected explicitly as a shelter for the spirit, which is supposed 
to remain seated on the grave for two months after burial 
(Cunningham, 337). Elsewhere, as in New Guinea, the shelter 
is as much for the convenience of the mourners, who go thither 
to weep, as of the departed (Chalmers, 110). 

The nnderground resting-places of the dead are 
also provided with regard to their comfort, often 
to magnificence. 

The Ewhe of West Africa bury beneath their huts. Bich 
people are buried deeper than poor, and the cavity prepared 
for them is as large as a room (Spieth, 634). The pre-historic 
graves of Crete, circular chambers of stones covered with 
mounds or domes, are modelled on the huts of the living (ARW 
viL [1904] 265, viii. 520). The same intention is apparent in 
Etruscan tombs. So far, indeed, was it carried that, when 
cremation was adopted, the urns in which the ashes were 
placed were miniature huts. But the most striking and 
splendid examples of tombs as the dwelling-places of the dead 
are found among the ancient Egyptians (see § VII. 3 («)). 

Externally the shape of the grave has varied as i 
much as its internal arrangements. In Europe 
the pre-historic dead of rank and importance were 
buried beneath round or elliptical narrows, fre- 
quently of huge dimensions — a custom found in 
many other parts of the world. These barrows 
are raised of stones or earth, and enclose cists of 
large slabs, within which the bodies were deposited. 
And they are generally surrounded with a trench 
from which th^e earth for the barrow has been 
taken, sometimes also with circles of stones. 
Where an elaborate structure of this kind is not 
made, it is quite common to cover the grave with 
a heap of stones, or with a simple mound of earth. 
Where, as among many tribes, the grave is shallow, 
the stones, or often (according to the nature of the 
country) a pile of branches, may he intended chiefly 
to defend the body against wild carnivora. Against 
human beings they are more often defended by 
fences, or smoothed and levelled down so as to 
remove the traces of burial, as is the practice of 
various South American tribes (Int, Arch, xiii., 
SuppL 92, 97 ; Globus, xc. 305). Where mounds 
or huts are erected over graves, they become, with 
growing civilization, pyramids of mought stone 
and mausolea, 

2 , Position of the corpse . — It is a very general 
custom in the lower culture to bury the dead in a 
crouching or squatting position. This is the natural 
position of rest during life for peoples who have 
not the civilized appliances of chairs, tables, and 
bedsteads. It is accentuated in the case of the 
dead by binding the body, sometimes even breaking 
the bones for that purpose. The body thus 
prepared is usually laid on one side in the grave, 
just as the skeletons in Neolithic and later graves 
in this country are found. Sometimes, however, 
it is placed seated or lying on the back. 

Examples of both have been described among the West 
Australian natives (Calvert, 41, 42). Extended burials (lying at 
full length) are not so common. At Knossos, bodies have been 
found both flexed and extended. Extended burials were 
customary among the pagan Anglo-Saxons. The Wichita of 
North America (Dorsey, Wichita, 1904, p. 13), the Brignans of 
the Ivory Coast (Clozel and Villamur, 467), and the Yanadis of 
Southern India bury in the same attitude, but the last with the 
face downwards (Thurston, vii. 426). 

The direction in which the body lies in the grave 
differs among different peoples, and even among 
the same people. In the pre-historic graves of this 
country, as well as of other countries, skeletons 
have been found quite differently orientated, though 
sometimes in the same barrow ; and the explana- 
tion of the variations is still to seek. The Wotjo- 
baluk of what is now the Wimmera district of 
Victoria, in the Commonwealth of Australia, had 
au elaborate system by which everything in the 
world was supposed * to be divided amon^ the 
totem-clans. Every totem had its own point of 
the compass ; and a man was buried with his head 
towards the point of the compass appropriate to 


his totem (Howitt, 453). This arrangement is 
extremely rare, if not unique. More usually the 
direction is determined by either the rising or the 
setting sun. 

Thus the N|:eumba of New South Wales bury with the head 
towards sunrise (Mathews, 72) ; the Awemba of Central Africa 
(JAI xxxvi. 167), the Maidu of California (Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. 
Hist. xvii. 243), and the Wichita bury with the head turned 
to the east. On the other hand, the Lillooet (Jeswp Exped. 
ii. 269), the Mancagnes of Senegambia (Zr’AnfArop. xvi. 63), 
and_ the Brignans (Clozel and Yillamur, l.c.), agree with the 
Christian populations of Europe in burying in the reverse 
direction. The Solomon Islanders bury with the feet turned 
inland (Oodrington, Melanesians, Oxford, 1891, p. 254). Tribes 
which preserve a tradition of migration to their present habitat, 
frequently bury with reference to the direction from which 
they believe their ancestors to have come. For this reason 
some of the Bantu tribes of South Africa bury so as to face the 
North (Dannert, 8 ; Kidd, 248). This practice seems to be con- 
nected with a belief that after death the soul journeys back, 
as among the Miao of the Chinese province of Kwei-chow 
(Anthropos, iii. 409), to the ancestral seats of the race. Among 
the Wanyamwezi or East Africa a man who dies in a strange 
place is buried with his face to his mother’s village (Burton, 
%ake Regions of C. Afr.S Bond. 1860, ii. 261 Muhammadan 
peoples bury so that the dead may face Meccar 

3 . Coffins.^'The corpse is further defended 
against external influences by a case or coffin. In 
the early stages of culture a coffin is wanting; 
and, if it is deemed desirable to protect the body 
from the earth, this is done by means of the niche 
or recess at the bottom of the grave-shaft so 
common in Africa, or a covering of boughs is laid 
over it before the earth is thrown in. Even yet 
some peoples in a comparatively high stage of 
civilization reject a conin. Wood is the usual 
material for a coffin. Originally, probably a 
hollowed tree-trunk, as still among the Niamniam 
(Frobenius, 410), it has evolved into elaborate 
forms, painted, as among the Ibouzo on the Niger 
(Anthropos, ii. [1907] 102), or carved, as among 
the Eslamo and Indian tribes of the North-West 
of America, and the Bayaks of Borneo. These 
carved coffins or grave-boxes, however, are not 
intended to be put under ground. In this con- 
nexion the richly carved sarcophagi of late Homan 
and early mediaeval times will be recalled. 

A very general custom prevails in South America, where the 
art of pottery is developed, of putting the dead into large 
urns. In pre-historic Crete it was a well-known practice to 
enclose the body in a terra-cotta chest called a lamax (Arehceo- 
logia, lix. 896-400). In Japan, bodies were often buried in 
sarcophagi of wood, stone, or terra-cotta (Archmologia, Iv, 
[1897] 474). The Chinese, when, as often happens, especially 
among the rich, the dead are disinterred to be buried else- 
where in accordance with the demands of fung-shui, place the 
bones in large earthen jars (de Groot, iii. 1058; Lunet, 90). 
The Tagbanuas of the PhUippines bury children in jars (Sawyer, 
313). Under the floors of pre-historic temples in Palestine 
numerous remains of new-born children have been found buried 
in jars (Frazer, Adonis 1907, p. 82). The Balearic Islanders, 
according to Diodorus, cut up the corpse, put the pieces into an 
urn, and erected a cairn of stones over it (Diod. Sic. v, 18). The 
bones, after being denuded of their flesh, were buried in urns 
by many of the tribes inhabiting what is now the United States 
(Amer. Anthr. vi., newser. [1904], 660), A similar practice is 
recorded by a Chinese traveller in Tibet (£^VRW xx. [19073 
115). And the Kukis of Assam, after the body has undergone 
preliminary decomi>osition, clean and preserve the bones in 
a vase, * which they open on all important occasions, pre- 
tending that in thus consulting the bones they are following the 
wishes of their deceased relative’ (ARW xii. [1909] 448). 

The burial of cremated bones in urns has been 
common wherever cremation was practised by 
peoples acquainted with the art of pottery. Burm 
in ships or boats has already been referred to. 
Sometimes, as among the Siusl of north-western 
Brazil, a coffin is fashioned out of the canoe of the 
deceased by cutting it in two and placing the body 
between the two halves (Qlohm, xc. 327), Lighter 
materials are often employed for the coffin. On 
the Gold Coast it is made of wicker-work, reeds, 
or bark (Journ. Afr. Soc. vii. [1908] 202). On the 
other hand, more than one coffin is sometimes 
employed in the case of a wealthy or important 
personage. In this wasteful practice African 
barbarians agree with the cultured peoples of 
Europe. 
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Nor is the object of a coffin always, or entirely, 
to protect the body. Possibly its original intention 
was to protect the living from the visits of the 
dead. 

This was expressly alleged to Nelson by one of the western 
Eskimo as the reason for the grave-boxes in which the dead are 
deposited on the shores of Bering Strait. ‘ It was better," he 
said, ‘to keep the dead in grave-boxes, for it kept their shades 
from wandering about, as they used to do ; besides, it was bad 
to have the dogs eat the bodies’ {18 RBBW 312). The latter 
thus appears a mere subsidiary reason or after-thought. 

Although, however, we may suspect the desire 
of imprisoning the deceased to have been a primary 
motive in the provision of a coffin, the desire to 
provide for his comfort in the grave was probably 
also— perhaps equally— present. That the intention 
of a coffin is not always to bottle up the soul with 
the body is clear in such cases as that of the Siusi 
just referred to, where a hole is left expressly to 
enable the ghost to go and come, and thus preserve 
its temporary connexion with the bones until the 
time for final severance arrives. 

IX. Funeril ceremonies. — i. Time of funeral. — 
The length of time* required to elapse between 
death and the funeral varies from a few hours to 
many months. Sometimes, as in the west of 
Africa and the Solomon Islands, it may extend for 
years, while the preparations for duly honouring 
the deceased slowly proceed. At length, however, 
the time comes when the solemn ceremony which 
is to sever the dead from the living is appointed to 
take place. The night is nob infrequently reckoned 
the appropriate time. 

The Hqpi of North America conduct their funerals at night 
{Ztschr, JSfAn.xxsvii. {;i905]634), theDayaks of Sarawak at early 
dawn {AnthropoSf i. 169). The Manansa of South Africa and 
the Negroes of tne Lower Niger bury in the evening (Holub, 
^vm Years in S. Africa, Lond. 1881, ii. 240; Leonard, 159); 
while the Basuto dig the ^ave after dark, but defer the actual 
burial until just before dawn. It must be performed before 
the children wake, for they must not see the body (Martin, 90 ; 
Joum, Afr. Soc. v. [1906] 367). 

The reason for the selection of the darkness as 
the season for burial seems to be that the survivors 
then cast no shadow, which is often confused with 
the soul, and hence that the deceased, or any evil- 
disposed sphit, would have more difficulty in 
capturing and retaining souls. The souls of 
children are particularly liable to attack. In 
the Southern Nicobar Islands, burial takes place at 
sundown, before midnight or early dawn, expressly 
in order to prevent the shadows— that is, the souls 
—of the attendants from falling into the grave 
and being buried with the corpse {Ind. Cens, 1901, 
xii- 209). 

2. Touching the dead. — Throughout the rites and 
observances attendant on death, two motives— two 
principles— are found struggling for the mastery. 
On the one hand, there is the fear of death and of 
the dead, which produces the horror of the corpse, 
the fear of defilement, and the overwhelming desire 
to ban the ghost. On the other hand, there is the 
affection, real or simulated, for the deceased, 
which bewails his departure and is unwilling to let 
him go. Thus, though the touch or even the 
neighbourhood of the corpse causes defilement, 
there are not wanting peoples with whom it is a 
ritual necessity for mourners to touch the corpse. 

The islanders of Mabuiag, Torres Straits, and the Negroes of 
Jamaica agree with the people of the British Isles and the 
neighbouring Continent in this requirement. In Europe the 
reason usually alleged is that it prevents being haunted by 
the deceased. The German-speaking population of Iglau in the 
hills between Bohemia and Moravia kiss the foot of the corpse 
that they may not be afraid, which we may interpret in the 
same sense (ZVV vi. [1896] 408); while in Montenegro every 
one who attends a funeral must kiss the corpse (JAl xxxix. 
94). Among the Bulgarians all relatives kiss the right hand 
of the cor}3se, saying, ‘Forgive me." In addition, each of 
them who was born in the same month bends over it breast to 
breast and touches its head with his own thrice (Strausz, Die 
BuXgaren, Leipz. 1898, p. 450). 

3. Circurrmmhulation. — Another ceremony is 
that of walking round the corpse. 


When the Argonauts in the poem of Apollonius Rhodius 
buried their de£^ comrade Mopsus, they marched round him 
thrice, in their warrior-gear. So among the populations of 
India which practise cremation, the son or other relative who 
lights the pyre first walks thrice round it. The custom of 
walking round the corpse, or the grave after burial, is recorded 
of peoples as far apart in space and in culture as the Central 
Eskimo, the BussW Lapps, the Buriats, the Shans, and the 
Arawa!te of British Guiana. It has even been recorded as solemnly 
performed around the coffin of a clergyman’s wife in Oxford- 
shire no longer ago than 1799 xi., 8th ser. [18973, 428). At 
Beauquesne in the Department of Somme (France), after placing 
the coffin in the grave the mourners go thrice round the grave 
backwards {RTF xv. 164). 

The direction of the procession is probably sun- 
wise, though it is rarely recorded ; and it is usually 
performed thrice. There cau be little doubt that 
the rite is magical, intended to keep the dead in 
the grave and prevent him from disturbing the 
survivors. Cf. art. ClRClMAMBULATlON. 

A, Carrying out the corpse. — More widely spread 
still is the custom of taking the corpse out of the 
house by some other way than the ordinary door. 
Among peoples in the lower culture, from South 
Africa to Greenland, from Alaska to the farthest 
limits of Asia, the East Indian Archipelago and 
the isles of the Southern Ocean, where the huts 
are not provided with windows the dead are taken 
out hy the smoke-hole, or a hole in the roof or side 
of the lint specially broken for the purpose, or, as 
among the Koryaks, by raising a corner of the tent. 
Where a window exists it is often utilized for the 
purpose. The hole is closed immediately after the 
passage of the corpse, the object being to prevent 
the deceased from finding his way back. As civil- 
ization progresses, the custom is gradually con- 
fined to the corpses of those that have died evil 
deaths. 

A Norseman who, by Ms character or the circumstances of 
his death, was deemed, like Thorolf in the Eyrbyggia Saga, 
likely to give trouble after death was carried out in this 
fasMon. On the Oontinent of Europe suicides are frequently 
thus carried out ; and it would seem that the practice is not 
unknown in England (MQ iv., 8th ser. [1893], 189). Of the 
earlier and more geneml custom a relic has lately been dis- 
covered by H. F. Fefiberg in Jutland, in a bricked-up door- 
way existing in some farmhouses and called the * corpse-door " 
(FL xviii. [1907] 864). The Matse tribe of Ewhe carry out the 
body of a priest through a hole in the roof (Spieth, 766). The 
Wadjagga remove the corpse of a childless woman through a 
hole in the side of the hut opposite to the door (Globus, Ixxxix. 
200). On the island of Nias the same course is taken with a 
woman dying in childbed ; while the Toba-bataks break up the 
floor of the house (the houses being all built upon piles) and 
throw down the coi'pse of such a woman, with imprecations, to 
men who are waiting beneath to tie it up fast. On the other 
hand, they take the corpse of an important man out through 
the wall (Kruijt, Animimne, Hague, 1906, pp. 264, 2.52). Ail 
these dead are formidable, either from the manner of death or 
from, character and position. 

Among the Masurs of East Prussia and in Bul- 
garia, when parents lose a succession of eliildren, 
the last to die is taken out through the window 
(Toppen, aus Masuren^, 112 ; ZVFxL 268). 

Here, perhaps, the successive children dying are 
regarded as the same child returned and re-born 
(Hartland, Trim. Tat, i. 200). In that case the 
object is to prevent access by the dead infant to 
its mother, that she may not bear it again. 

5. Otherprecautions against return. — To prevent 
the return of the dead, it is not enough to take out 
the corpse by an unusual way. The dead man 
must be prevented from seeing the w’^ay back. It 
is for this reason that the body is carried out feet 
foremost— a practice shared by the civilized nations 
of Europe with the savages of Mabuiag in Torres 
Straits [Torres Str. Exped. v. 248). Or he must be 
confused and puzzled. 

The Ohristian Indians of Ttimupasa agree with the Basuto in 
changing the place of the door of the hut (Jut. Arch, xiii., 
Suppl, 92 ; Martin, 91). The Atonga swing the corpse to and 
fro (Werner, 161). The Siamese not only break an opening 
through the house-wall, but having got the body out they 
hurry it at full speed thrice round the house (Tylor, Prim. 
Cult. ii. 23). The Ohams turn the bier about from time to 
time, and by marching obliquely they cause the corpse to take 
the most diverse positions, in order to bewilder the soul and 
hinder it from returning home (Cabaton, 47). Analogous 
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practices are found in Europe. In Leitrim the longest possible 
road is taken to the churchyard {FL vii. [1896] 18i) ; and it is 
probably for the same reason that both in Ireland and in 
Germany the corpse is carried thrice round the church. 

In various places in Europe a number of pre- 
cautions are observed. The chairs or benches on 
which the coffin has rested are thrown down (East 
Prussia ; Iglau). The coffin is lifted thrice over 
the threshbld and thrice rested upon it— an indi- 
cation to the deceased that this is a solemn and 
final farewell (Styria ; Wends ; Mordvins). An 
axe is laid on the threshold or hung over the door 
. as soon as the cor|)se has passed (East Prussia; 
Sweden). 

Water (in some places the water used in washing 
the corpse) is thrown out, with or without the 
vessel containing it, after the funeral jprocession 
(East Prussia; Poland; various parts of Germany). 
In Greece not only is water thus poured out and 
the vessel broken, but also all the water stored 
in houses along the route is thrown out after the 
procession has passed {JAI xxiii. 35, 41 ; Bodd, 
Cmt. Mod, Greece, Lond. 1892, p. 124). More than 
one motive has probably gone to form this custom. 
Purification may be intended ; but the object also 
is to prevent the return of the dead, for they, 
like other supernatural beings, have a difficulty 
in crossing water. In Greece, indeed, the custom 
of flinging out water is said to ease the burning 
pains of the dead— a later and probably Christian 
interpretation. 

In Brittany the dead of the commune of Ploiiguiel are carried 
across a small arm of the sea called the Passage d’Enfer, 
instead of being taken by land (a much shorter route) to 
the cemetery GiTP xv. 631). In the same way the Haida 
carry a shaman to his burial by water, even though the burial- 
place can be reached more easily by land. It is said that they 
do not fear a dead shaman like other dead people, but they 
want * to handle his things,* and hence, we may conjecture, to 
pack him off so that he cannot return to interfere with them 
{Jesup Exped. v. 63). In Sweden, linseed is strewn outside 
the house to prevent the deceased from appearing as a ‘ wan- 
dering^ spirit.’ It is a common belief that supernatural beings 
must in such a case count the seeds— a task that will occupy 
them until daylight. The practice of strewing seeds is, in 
fact, another attempt to puzzle and confuse the ghost. So 
the Swedes also strew hay-seed on the road and about the 
grave, believing ‘ that Satan is thereby deprived of his power 
over the deceased’ — which may be a Christianized form of the 
superstition (Lloyd, 131, 134). Among the Iban of Sarawak, 
ashes are strewn over the footprints of the bearers to prevent 
the soul of the dead man from finding its way back to the 
house to haunt the living {AnthropoSy i. 169). The practice 
would appear to be not unknown in some parts of Europe. A 
few years ago at Budapest a woman who was supposed to have 
died in hoi^ital returned home. She was taken for a ghost. 
The doors were slammed against her, ashes were strewn on the 
ground, and her husband refused her admittance {Daily Chron., 
30 Aug. 1904). The barefooted dwellers on the Congo strew 
thorns along the path from the house to the grave {ZVV xi. 266). 
In the Solomon Islands *the return from the funeral is by 
another road than that along which the corpse was carried, lest 
the ghost should follow’ (Codrington, 254) — a practice likewise 
followed in Corfu (Eodd, 124). Many peoples erect barriers 
against the ghost in returning. Thus the Koryaks (who 
cremate the body) strew twigs around the pyre, representing a 
dense forest which is supposed to surround the burning-place. 
An attempt is made to obscure the tracks of the officiant, and a 
line is drawn across the road, over which the mourners jump 
and shake themselves. This line is supposed to represent a 
river. The Chukchi customs are similar. A small cup and the 
bunch of grass used in washing the corpse are hidden separately 
on the path : the one will transform itself into a sea and the 
other into a dense forest (Jmip Exped. vi. 112, vii. [1904--9] 
528). It should be pointed out that it is by such means that 
the hero or heroine escapes in stories, including the incident 
of the Magical Flight from the pursuit of the Ogre, and that 
the Chukchis and Koryaks are only making use of means of 
defence familiar to them in their traditions. 

These specimens of the various methods of pre- 
venting the return of the dead will suffice for the 
present. Keference will be made to others below. 

6 . Meluctance of the corpse, — The dead man is 
often supposed to he reluctant to quit Ms home. 
Among the Nawar, or Eastern Gypsies, as well as 
among other Arab tribes, he goes the length of 
forcible resistance, compelling the bearers even to 
return and leave him for two or three days un- 
buried — to the great detriment of the public health 


(Janssen, Contivnws dcs Arabes ati pays de Moah, 
Paris, 1908, pp. 100, 105). The Negroes of Jamaica 
aver that, when a dead body wishes to go forward, 
it is easily carried ; when it does not wish to go, it 
gives great trouble {FL xv. 453). 

A ceremony is performed on Car Nicobar which is perhaps 
a dramatic representation of the unwillingness of the dead to 
be buried. The funeral procession is met by another band of 
men who drive the bearers back force, struggling over the 
corpse, some dragging it towards the grave and others towards 
the village, until it often falls to the ground. An eye-witness 
on one occasion tells us tliat the women and children, who 
stood at a distance, began to cry out for fear lest the corpse 
should forcibly enter the village. In the end, however, it was 
picked up and thrown into the grave in a heap, and then the 
usual sacrifices were offered(JAI xxxiL 21S, 221). The ceremony 
was said to be performed only in the case of men of the highest 
repute (i&. 222). 

7 . Farewell ^eeehes.— -Men, however, have nob 
been content with such broad hints to the dead 
and defences against their return as described in 
previous paragraphs. They have told them in 
plain terms that they are not to come back, that 
the separation is definitive; and a considerable 
part of the funeral ceremony is often devoted to 
this purpose, enforced both by speech and symbol. 

Among the Bataks of Sumatra, prior to the burial the deffu 
(soul or individuality of the deceased) is made to understand 
by a Shamanistic ceremony that ir belongs no more to the living, 
and must not consort with them. Then, after a dance, a vessel 
filled with djerango (a specific against the begu) is carried 
round it. Some parts of the bod;^’' are rubbed with a piece of it, 
and it is thrown on the corpse with the words : ‘ Thy younger 
brother (or mother, or other relative) will converse with 
thee no more* (AEIF" vii. 503). During cremation among the 
Chams, a man, who bears the significant title of Master of 
Eegrets, is left behind at the house. His business is to curse it 
and then to adjure the deceased not to come back to torment 
his family (Cabaton, 48). The Muong or Mon of Northern 
Tongldng perform an elaborate series of rites with this object. 
They begin on the night following the death. The witch-doctor 
comes and recites invocations, accompanied by a bell to drive 
away evil spirits. He advises the soul of the departed to go to 
the other world and find relatives who have preceded him 
thither. In order to guide him in his journey he enumerates 
these relatives by name, pointing with his finger towards the 
spots where they have been buried. Then he casts lots to 
ascertain whether the dead man has understood him. If the 
lote be unfavourable, he begins again as many times as may 
be necessary. The second night a ceremony is performed in 
honour of the ancestors, and also of the tutelary spirit of witch- 
doctors. These are prayed to show the deceased the way to 
the dwelling of the superior genii, with whom he will find help ; 
and the witch-doctor again casts lots to ascertain if he has 
been understood. The third night the ceremonies and offerings 
are specially in honour of the tutelary spirit or genius of witch- 
doctors, who is r^uested to conduct the soul to the grave 
where the body will lie, and which has been dug during the 
day. Before the procession starts for the grave, the witch- 
doctor again casts lots to satisfy himself that the soul knows 
the way to the tomb. At the grave two altars have been 
improvised, one in honour of the mams of the deceased, and 
the other dedicated to the genius of the earth. Amid the 
wailing, the witch-doctor prays the former not to torment the 
survivors, and the genius of the earth to keep him in peace 
(Lunet, 350). 

The Lolos of Western China give the deceased specific in- 
structions as to the route he is to take. On the way to the 
grave ‘the priest recites the Jo-mOfOv Road Eitual, and he 
accompanies the coflia a hundred paces from the house- This 
ritual begins by stating that, as in life the father teaches the 
son, and the husband the wife, it is only the priest who can 
teach the dead man the road that his soul must travel after 
death. The threshold of the house is first mentioned, then the 
various places on the road to the grave, and, beyond that, all the 
towns and rivers and mountains that must be traversed by the 
soul till it reaches the Taliang mountain, the home of the Lolo 
race. Here the priest says that he liimself must return, and 
entreats the dead man to pursue his way beyond the grave 
alone. The dead man then enters Hades, and stands beside 
the Thought Tree and the Tree of TaUc, and there he thinks of 
the dear ones left behind and weeps bitterly. After this ritual 
is read, the priest returns to the house, and the coffin goes 
on to the grave’ (JAX xxxiii. 103). On the island of Serang, 
in the Moluccas, the priest prays the previously dead to do 
no harm to the soul, but cordially to receive it, winding up 
with a prayer to the Lord Heaven and the Lord Earth to let 
all sicknesses go away from the commune with the soul of the 
deceased (Riedel, 141). On the Western Continent similar 
intimations are ^ven to the departed. Before the body of a 
Hupa was lowered into the grave, he was addressed : ‘ Don’t be 
lonesome for what you have left. While you were living your 
time came. May it be well with the people where you used to 
live I * This, we are told, is to prevent tibe ghost’s return and 
consequent misfortune to the family (Goddard, 70). More 
coarsely among the Greenlanders a woman waves a lighted 
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chip to and fro behind the corpse when it is taken out of the 
house or tent, crying : ‘ There is nothing more to be had here 1 ' 
(Crantz, i. 237). In Central Africa, likewise, as among the 
Awemba, a speech is made over a man’s grave, promising that 
the survivors will take care of his wife and children, and 
expressing the hope that he will become a good spirit in the 
next world (JAI xxxvi. 157; cf. Journ. Afr. Soc. v. 436). 

8. Death at a distance from home, — The desire 
to find one’s last resting-jilace at home, among 
one’s kindred and friends, is natural to man ; and 
it has been translated into a number of ceremonial 
prescriptions which emphasize the necessity of such 
a burial. 

Sometimes, as among the Lillooet of British Columbia, the 
deceased is buried in a temporary manner where he dies, and 
the following year his bones are brought home to be buried 
with his kindred. If this is impossible, the body is burnt and 
the ashes carried home (Jesup Exped. ii. 270). Sometimes 
only a single bone is brought home, as in the case of Roman 
soldiers. Among the Ho of Togoland, when a man of im- 
portance is killed in war, he is buried on the spot ; but later 
the grave is opened, his bones, hair, and nails are taken out, 
put into a coffin, and carried home, or at least his brothers on 
the maternal side must bring home his finger- and toe-nails and 
his hair (Spieth, 277). A large proportion of the modern 
Albanians (at least of the men) die away from home, owing to 
their migratory habits. Their bones are collected and sent 
home ; or at any rate the skull or a single bone is brought back 
(Rodd, op. cit. 127). When a Spartan king was killed in war an 
image was buried in his place (Herod, vi. 68). In some of the 
villages around Oosenza an image is made of a member of the 
family dying away from home, and laid on his bed, and the rest 
of the family standing around bewail him (Dorsa, XXsi e mile 
credenze pop.^ 1884, p. 93). At Ouessant in Brittany, when a 
sailor died at sea, a cross was taken to the house and made to 
represent the corpse. In the isle of Sein his portrait was laid 
on it, or, in default, some object that had belonged to him. The 
clergy attended, and a funeral procession and service took 
place over this representative of the body {RTF vi. [1891] 166, 
xiv. 346). When a man belonging to the Man Tien of Northern 
Tongking dies at a distance from his home, the' priest calls back 
his souls (for a Man Tien is endowed with a plurality of souls), 
and causes them to enter a doll made for the purmse, to which 
funeral honours are then accorded (Lunet, 26^. In Monte- 
negro a dummy body is made with the clothiiag of the deceased ; 
wmling and all other rites except actual buna! are performed 
pver it (JAI xxxix. 92). Among the Basoga a few of the 
relations go a little way from home, cut a twig, wrap it up in 
bark-cloth and treat it in all respects as the corpse, all the 
ceremonies being performed upon it, including burial (Cun- 
ningham, 118). 

Proceedings like these are doubtless much more 
than mere make-believe to the people who indulge 
in them. Probably in the fiirst instance a relief to 
the feelings of the survivors, they must be held to 
be of real value and importance to the deceased, 
who attains by their means his due place in the 
other world and the rest which can come only by 
means of the proper ceremonies. See, further, 
§ XL 

X. Grave furniture and food.-— The dead must 
be gratified with food, and with some or ail of his 
most cherished worldly possessions. The practice 
of depositing these, either in the grave or upon it, 
is literally world- wide. Both fear of the dead and 
affection for him have concurred to carry it very 
often to extravagant lengths. Pew examples will 
be required of a rite so well known. 

I. Food and drink , — 

In Tanembar and Timorlaut, two of the Moluccas, when 
children under two years of age die, the mother milks her 
breast into tbeir mouths before burial (Riedel, 306). So, when 
an Urali of the Dimbhum jungles is about to be buried, a cow 
buffalo is brought near the car on the burial-ground, and a little 
milk drawn and poured three times into the mouth of the corpse 
(Thurston, vii. 255). The practice of placing food and water on 
the grave is recorded of several of the Australian tribes ; it is 
sometimes continued for many days (Howitt, pp, 448, 455, 467, 
474). Among some of the Hill Tribes of Assam, these offerings to 
the dead are kept up fora year (ARW xii. 453). Some of the 
Papuan tribes plant taro beside the grave (ZVRW xix. 163). 
The Iroquois, who practise sub-aerial burial, deposit with their 
dead a sack of flour, flesh-meat, his spoon, and generally what- 
ever may he necessary for one who has to take a long journey 
(1 RBEW 140, quoting cle la Potherie). The Achomawi Indians 
of California placed with the body quantities of food consisting 
of dried fish, roots, herbs, etc. (ih. 151). In Guatemala, pro- 
visions of maize and flesh were given (Stoll, Die Etknologie der 
Indianerstdmme Guatemala, Leyden,' 1889, p. 71). The 
Warraus of Guiana laid round the body bread, fruits, and dried 
fish (Int, Arch, xiii., Suppl. 65). And it may be said generally 1 
that similar practices are recorded of all the tribes on the 
American continent. i 


The Agui of West Africa provide the deceased with blood 
(reminding us of the incidents recorded by Homer, Od. xi.), 
food, and drink (Olozel and Villamur, 25). Of drink, brandy, 
pombe, or rum is commonly given among the Negroes. On the 
Lower Niger, two casks of rum or palm-wine are poured over 
the grave to supply the departed with spirit to entertain his 
friends in the next world (Leonard, 166). These customs are 
followed not only by the Negroes, but by most of the branches 
of the wide-spread Bantu race. The Kaffir tribes in the south 
slaughter an ox and lay a portion of its entrails on the grave. 
The Baganda in the north bring food and pour beer over the 
grave. 

But it is not only in the islands of the Indian and Pacific 
Oceans, and among the ruder peoples of Asia, Africa, and 
America that the practice of providing the dead with food and 
drink obtains. The civilized Koreans agree with the MannS,ns, 
one of the Hill Tribes of Travancore, in putting into the mouth 
of the corpse a quantity of rice (J A1 xxv. [1896] 347) ; Ind, Celts. 
Rep, 1901, xxvi. 349). The carcasses of sheep and oxen, with jars 
of honey and oil, were among the gifts added by Achilles to the 
pyre of Patroclus (II. xxiii. 166) ; and remains of the funeral 
banquet have been found carefully placed in graves of the pre- 
historic population of Greece. Nor has the custom of giving 
food to the dead ceased even yet in the south-east of Europe 
among populations of Greek tradition. In Bulgaria, for three 
days after a burial, women go every morning to the grave, 
kindle tapers, fumigate it with incense, and pour over it wine 
and water. On the fortieth day a woman goes with a priest 
carrying a cake, some Jcdlliva (a funeral food made of boiled 
grain, sugar, almonds, sesame, parsley, and pomegranate seeds), 
and a bottle of wine, all of which she places on the grave, * that 
the earth may be cleared from the eyes of the departed.’ The 
priest repeats prayers, fumigates and levels the grave, digging 
a hole in it, into which he pours water and buries some of the 
food. Nor is this all. On every commemorative festival for 
the dead, the women go to the grave with their tapers and 
incense, and pour wine or water over it. Moreover, fruit (for- 
merly also other food) is often laid on the grave. Widows whose 
deceased husbands were much addicted to coffee have been 
known to pour black coffee daily into an opening in the imve* 
mound (Strausz, Die Rulgaren, 1898, pi>.’451-53). In Macedonia, 
an apple, a quince, or some other fruit is thrust between the 
feet of the corpse before the funeral (Abbott, Macedonian EL, 
1903, p. 197). In Montenegro, apples are thrown into the grave ; 
and, m some parts, oranges and bits of bread are among the 
objects bung on a young tree planted at the head of the grave 
(JAI xxxix. 93). Elsewhere, some of the kdlliva cakes baked 
for the commemorative festivals are broken up over the grave, 
the rest being consumed by the mourners or given away (Rodd, 
126). Amdlineau, the distinguished Egyptian scholar, reports 
that at Ohateaudun, in France, he has known a widow place 
a cup of chocolate on her husband's grave every day, for more 
than a year (RHR Hi. [1906] 10 n.). The Wends and Kash- 
ubs, Slav populations of North Germany and Prussia, put a 
lemon into the hand of the corpse ; and, among the Wends, 
children are said to be supplied with eggs and apples ; while 
men addicted to drink are given pipe and brandy-flask, other- 
wise they will have no rest in the grave (Tetzner, Die Slawen 
in Deutschland, 1902, p. 462 ; von Schulenburg, Wend. Volkst., 
pp. 113, 110). In Croatia there is a wide-spread custom of 
setting eggs, apples, and bread on the newly made grave for 
the hungry soul, and offerings of food are brought at every 
Hallowmass (Glohus, Ixxxv. [1904] 39). 

The Bulgarian priest, as we have seen, digs a hole in the 
grave, more conveniently to pour down the water and bury the 
food. At Tronis, in ancient Phocis, was the grave of the hero- 
founder, who was daily worshipped with sacrifices : and there 
was a permanent hole communicating with the interior of the 
tomb, through which the blood of the victims was poured, while 
the worshippers consumed the flesh on the spot (Pans. x. iv. 7). 
Frazer, commenting on the passage, has adduced a number of 
cases of Greek and Roman tombs in which a permanent passage 
for food and libations has been found, and paraUels from various 
parts of Africa, Peru, the East and West Indies, and elsewhere. 

These examples might without difficulty he added 
to ; but a more or less permanent communication 
between the living world and the interior of the 
grave was sometimes, as we shall find hereafter, 
made for other purposes than the supply of food. 

2. Wives and dependents,— AixotliQT custom, 
almost too well known to need illustration, is 
that of killing, or burying alive with the corpse, 
his wives, his slaves, and other dependents or 
friends. This custom attains its greatest exten- 
sion, of course, at the funeral of a chief or king. 
Its object is to provide for his comfort and his dig- 
nity in the other w'orld, by giving him suitable 
companions and retinue. Tl'ie best-known example 
is that of sail {q,v,),hj which the Hindu widow was 
burnt alive on lier husband’s pyre — a rite abolished 
in British India in 1829, but still surviving in the 
native State of Nepal. The rite was probably 
common to Aryan-speaking peoples while in a state 
of savagery, but abandoned as they progressed in 
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civilization, and re-introdnced, after centuries of 
disuse, among the Aryan conquerors of Upper 
India, for reasons that can now only he the subject 
of conjecture, and perpetuated under the ecclesi- 
astical influence of the Brahmans. Several of the 
non- Aryan tribes of India practised, until quite 
recent times, the analogous rite of burying alive 
slaves, or making a raid for heads to adorn the 
tomb (Crooke, Things Indian y Lond. 1906, p. 446, 
also AntliropoSy iv. 473). 

We need not follow the custom throughout the world. But, 
as showing that it prevailed amon^ Aryan-speaking peoples, it 
may be of interest to recall that it is recorded by Caesar and 
Mela of the Gauls, who practised cremation (Oses. BelL GalL 
vi. 19; Mela, iii. 2), and the Thracians (Mela, ii, 2); that it is 
known in the Irish legends (O'Ourry, Manners and Oust, Dublin, 
1873, i. cGcxx.) ; and that the slaughter and cremation by Achilles 
of the twelve valiant Trojans on the pyre of Patroclus are only 
to he thus explained, though the fashion had changed before 
Homer’s day. Among the Bulgarians of the Volga it was found 
by the Arab traveller, Ibn Fadhlan, in the year 921 or 922, when 
he witnessed the immolation, on a young chiefs funeral pyre, of 
a girl, who seems to have been formally wedded to the dead 
youth before being thus sacrificed (RHR lii. £1905] 325). The 
old Slavs appear lifcevdse to have put to death wives, com- 
panions, and slaves at the jfuneral of a person of importance; 
and, when they buried an unmarried man or woman, a wedding 
scene was enacted during the ceremonies— an obvious relic of 
such incidents as that recorded by Ibn Fadhlan. 

Such relics are found elsewhere. Among the Bavenda in the 
Transvaal, if a virgin boy dies, a girl is sent after him into the 
other world to be his w'ife there. She is not now actually put 
to death ; the witch-doctor knows of a ceremony which is quite 
as effectual for the benefit of the dead boy as her death (JAI 
XXXV. 881). Among the Wadjagga, or Wachaga, a Bantu tribe 
of Central Africa, another series of ceremonies is appointed for 
each of the widows, whereby *she frees heraelf from death — 
possibly here the contagion (Globus^ Ixxxix, 198), The Tolkotins 
of Oregon, with whom cremation is the rule, force the widow on 
the funeral pile; but, though they scoroh her more or less 
severely, they do not burn her to death (I RBEW 145). 

It is, for obvious reasons, rarer to find a busband 
put to death with a wife than the converse. But 
probably the story told in the Arabian Nights^ of 
Binbad, who was buried alive with his dead wife, 
was founded on a barbarous custom really practised 
by some tribe in the East. 

The husband of a woman of the blood-royal of the Natchez 
was required to submit to this rule (I RBEW 187), In 
Ashanti, with the king’s permission, any of bis sisters may 
marry a man who is pre-eminently handsome, no matter how 
low ms rank and position may be. But a man of low rank who 
may have thus married one of the king’s sisters is expected to 
commit suicide when his wife dies, or upon the death of an only 
male child; and any attempt to evade compliance is promptly 
defeated (Ellis, Tshi-speahing Peoples^ Lond. 1887, 287). 

After the abandonment of the custom of patting 
to death relatives and dependents, its relics con- 
tinue to exist often for ages. Centuries ago it was 
abolished in Japan, China, and Korea ; hut the 
living slaves once sacrificed were for lon^, and 
indeed still are in places, represented by figures 
in permanent or perishable material, according to 
the wealth or lavishness of the survivors. To the 
same origin are due the statues and statuettes of 
servants and family found in Egyptian tombs. The 
Man Qn9,ng Trang, of the province of Hnng-Hoa 
in Northern Tongkmg, build a small hut beside the 
harrow, and place near it a doll representing a man 
or a woman, to he the companion of the deceased. 
Striking the doll, they hid it look well after him 
(Lunet, op. cit. 275). 

It is perhaps necessary to add that many of our 
accounts of the immolation of human victims on 
the occasion of a death represent some, at all 
events, of the victims as dying willingly, or even 
committing suicide. It is conceivable that volun- 
tary deaths may, in a certain number of cases, be 
the result of intense grief. The vast number, how- 
ever, of deaths apparently voluntary are, as in the 
case of the Hindu widow or the dependents of a 
Gaulish chief, constrained by custom and the know- 
ledge that refusal, while it destroys the reli^ous 
merit of the act, will entail compulsion, or at least 
that life will be speedily rendered intolerable. 

3 , Property . — It is probable that in the begin- 


nings of human civilization, when a man died, his 
entire property was destroyed, or left with the 
body, whether buried or simply ‘exposed. This, 
in fact, is still done by many tribes in various 
parts of the world (see § XIX.). Its primitive 
purpose may have been to escape the death-pol- 
lution which would attach to everything closely 
associated with the deceased. His meagre property 
would be in a sense identified with him, and must 
therefore he put away from among the living. 
Such a practice, it is obvious, if everywhere per- 
sisted in, must have prevented that accumulation 
of wealth which has rendered progress in the arts 
of life possible. Consequently, most peoples have 
learnt to cut it down to comparatively small dimen- 
sions, giving only a selection from the gmods left 
behind by the deceased, or reducing their gifts to 
a mere symbol. 

(a) Domestic ammafe.— In a comparatively early stage, domes- 
ticated animals are often the chief wealth. Such animals are 
slaughtered not merely as food, but to accompany their owner 
into the other world. When a Herero dies, certain of his 
favourite cattle are at once killed, expressly in order to prevent 
the ghost from returning and molesting the survivors. On the 
following day the rest of his favourite cattle are slain as a sacri- 
fice to tiae dead, and the horns are arranged on a tree adjacent 
to the grave (Dannert, 49). The Abipones of South America, 
who bury with their dead their entire property, or burn it in a 
bonfire, when a chief or a notable warrior dies, ceremonially stab 
the horses that were dearest to him, and fix them on stakes 
around the grave (Inf. Arch.'xm.y SuppL 61). The Tangkhula 
of Manipur kill a buffalo, in order that the creature may go with 
the dead into the next world and butt open the gates of heaven, 
which are kept shut against him (lAi xxxi. 307). Here the 
buffalo officiates as psychopomp; in other countries it is the 
dog. Whether it was in this capacity that some of the Lillooet 
hunters* dogs were killed does not appear. Their bodies were 
suspended from the four poles usually erected over the grave to 
sustain the ornaments, weapons, tools, and other valuables of 
the deceased, or such of these objects as were not buried with 
him (Jesup Eaped. ii. 269). In pre-historic barrows of England, 
animal bones are frequently found. Where they are not of 
accidental occurrence, however, they are usually the remains 
of food deposited with the dead. But in one Late Celtic inter- 
ment, at least, the skeletons of horses have been found with 
the remains of a chariot (Qreenwell, Brit, Barrows, Oxf. 1877, 
p. 456). In Prussia, in graves of the Neolithic age, the war- 
horse has been found buried with the warrior. In Bussia, 
•what are called Scythian harrows and hurgans (pre-historic 
grave-mounds) frequently yield the remains of horses; and 
iimilar relics are recorded of Frankish graves on the Rhine, 
as well as of Magyar and Polish graves dating from heathendom, 
and of the various heathen tribes of Siberia. Some, like the 
Poles, buried also the falcon and the dog with their master 
(Int. Arch. i. [1888] 63), In all these cases the animals appear 
to have been designed not by way of food, but in order to 
accompany the deceased for use or state in the life after death. 

{b) Qoods.^OxAy a few of the more interesting examples can 
here be enumerated of a custom practically universal from the 
remotest times of which either history or archeology yields any 
record. The Negroes of Jamaica, when they think a man has 
been killed by witchcraft, bury him fully armed and equipped 
to take vengeance on his slayer {PL xv. 88). When a Tangkhul 
is killed by a tiger, a hunting-dog, a sharpened thorn, and a 
strong spear are put into the grave, that the deceased may 
have a helper and weapons to defend himself if he chance to 
meet a spirit-tiger on his way to heaven {JAI xxxi. 306). The 
Alsea Indians of Oregon placed goods of all kinds with the 
corpse, because the bodies were animated, and moved about 
at night if they so willed. Easy exit from the graves was 
afforded, and the things deposited were for use of the dead in 
such circumstances {Amer. Anthr. iii. , new ser. [1901], 241). Pre- 
historic burials in the Aleutian Islands have been found, in which 
the corpse has been mummified in a lifelike posture, dressed, 
armed, and provided with implements, as if engaged in hunting, 
fishing, sewing, etc. With these burials have been found effigies 
of the animals that the deceased was supposed to be pursuing, 
also religious masks and paraphernalia, all the objects, however, 
being models in carved wood {Contr. jV. Amer. Ethn. i. [1877] 
90). Among the objects put into the grave by the Thompson 
Indians was the medicine-bag or guardian-spirit of Hie deceased 
{Jesup Exped. i, [1900] 328). 

In Europe the corpse is often provided with corresponding 
gifts. In some districts of France, if the deceased could read, 
his Book of Hours was put between his hands; if he could not, 
it was enough to put the rosary over his arm, A twig of 4)ox 
blessed on Palm Sunday was often placed between his fingers ; 
and, both in France and in Spain, it is believed that this branch 
will blossom every spring in the tomb if he be found worthy of 
entering heaven (Laisnel de la Salle, Croyanees et Ugendes du 
centre de la France, Paris, 1876, ii. 72). Among the Wends of 
the Spree Valley and Lusatia, among the Masurs, and in Pomer- 
ania, a hymn-book is put into the cofiSn (von Schulenburg, ilO ; 
ToppenS, 108; Knoop, Vol&ssagen . , . am dem bstl. Einter-' 
pommern, Posen; 1885, p. 164). In the 17th cent, it seems to 
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have been nofe unusual* in various places, to put a knotted cord 
either into the hands of the corpse or upon the ^rave. The object 
of doing so, it may be conjectured, was to enable the dead to per- 
form a penitential exercise neglected during life, or to deceive 
the powers of the other world into the belief that he was an 
assiduous penitent. However that may be, the practice was 
condemned as superstitious by the Synod of Ferrara in 1(112, 
but with so little effect in France that Thiers, in his Traiti des 
superstitions'-^ (1697), thought it necessary to repeat the prohi- 
bition (Liebrecht, Gerv, Tilb., 1856, p. 226). In the same century 
a SYench physician and traveller found among the Russian 
Lapps the custom of putting into the corpse’s hand a purse 
with money, to pay for entrance into Paradise, and a passport 
addressed, to Saint Peter and signed by a priest. A variant 
custom was to put a number of kopecks, or other small coins, 
in the mouth of the corpse, and in its hand a testimonial to 
the character of the deceased, addressed to Saint Nicholas by 
the bishop of the locality {ZVV xi. 434, 435). The anxiety 
shown in Europe to provide the dead with every comfort some- 
times goes beyond the verge of grotesqueness. The Prussian 
Lithuanians, when the coffin has been put into the grave, open 
it, put a few coins tmder the corpse’s head, a piece of earth on 
either shoulder, adding some of the small treasures of the 
deceased, and, if he were a magistrate, bis whip (Tetzner, 86). 
In Voigtiand, where the objects which the departed most de- 
lighted in are assiduously laid in his grave, his umbrella and 
goloshes have been kno%vn to be included (Kohler, Volksbramh 
%m Voigtlande, 1867, p, 441). In some ancient graves in Wiirt- 
temberg, attributed to the Alamanni, is found on either side of 
a body a wooden foot in the fonn of a last. It is conjectured 
that these artificial limbs are intended as toll to the ferryman, 
or to the keeper of the bridge of the dead, or the porter of the 
under world, in redemption of the real limb (ZVV xi. 457). But 
they may be intended to supply the place of a limb lost by 
accident in the long journey from this world to the place of 
the dead. 

Perhaps the most pathetic of all objects found in 
graves are the toys buried with children. They 
are found almost all over the world, not less in 
Europe than elsewhere. The sarcophagus of a 
child named Crepereia Tryphsena, of the time of 
the Antonines, found at Rome in 1889 and now in 
the museum of the Capitol, contains, besides her 
betrothal ring, her jewels and her doll. The 
Masurs lay nosegays and gilded apples in the hands 
of children, so that when they reach Paradise they 
maybe able to play on the great meadow provided 
for that purpose (Toppen®, The Wends give 
eggs and apples to their dead children (von 
Schiilenburg, l.c.). The sterner Bosnians consign 
them to the other world with their school copy- 
books and slates (ZVV x. [1900] 119). 

To women, who frequently own no property 
except their toilet utensils and personal adora- 
ments, household implements and those of their 
daily occupations are given. But all the objects 
buried with the dead are by no means his property. 
It is a widely spread custom for the survivors to 
add contributions, sometimes of large amount — a 
custom practised in all stages of civilization, equally 
by some of the Australian tribes and by the Bul- 
garians of Europe, who throw money into the grave 
before it is filled up (Strausz, Bulgaren, 450). 

The tendency to economy in these deposits begins 
with the accumulation of property, though its 
operation is sporadic and uncertain. It may be 
said in general terms that among most peoples the 
entire property of the deceased is not buried or 
destroyed at his death. * The greatest sacrifices of 
property would, as a rule, be on the death of a 
king or great chief. And even in those cases a 
part would be given for the whole, or a symbol for 
the reality. In burials of the Late Bronze or Early 
Iron age at Hallstatt and in Schleswig, rude images 
of oxen have been found (ABW v, [1902] 5 ); an{i 
Capt. Lyon found a decayed model of a canoe 
under a cairn beside an old Eskimo grave on 
Southampton Island (Boas, Eskimo of Baffin Land, 
p. 61). Tiie models of boats, ^anaries, houses, 
and so forth, recovered from Egyptian graves, 
were doubtless all intended to do service in the 
other world for the originals. Gaulish warriors 
were buried sometimes in their chariots with their 
horses ; but often enough, both in England and in 
France, excavations reveal the fact that no more 
than the wheels had ever been placeci in Late 


Celtic graves (Greenwell, 455 ff.). The coin so 
frequently put into the mouth of the corpse, from 
the far east of Asia to the Atlantic Ocean, is 
usually interpreted as an obolus for the ghostly 
ferryman or the porter of the other world. This 
may be its use ; but it is probably only an economic 
survival of the practice of giving a larger amount 
of property as an outfit for the other world and 
for the journey thither. Sometimes only old and 
worthless things are given ; sometimes merely a 
pretence of giving is made. Both customs are 
illustrated in funerals of the natives of the Tami 
Islands, to the north-east of New Guinea. The 
ancient practice was to set the body afloat on the 
ocean in a canoe. Those of them who cling to the 
practice provide an old and miserable canoe, with 
mast, ru(ider, and sails equally had, often merely 
indicated. The valuables of the deceased are laid 
on the platform of the canoe, with a couple of coco- 
nuts, but taken away again before the canoe is 
pushed into the sea [AB W iv. [1901] 344). In some 
parts of the Tyrol the convenient theory is held 
that the dead man cannot he happy if buried with 
any money or rings about his person. Careful 
search is therefore made, and these objects are 
removed to avoid any such misfortune (Zingerle, 
Sittm de$ Tir. Volkes, Innsbruck, 1871, p. 49). 

The objects buried or left on the grave are often 
broken and rendered useless. This is said to have 
been done in order to prevent stealing. Thus, 
among the natives of British Central Africa, ivory 
and beads are first ground to powder, in order, we 
are told, to make them useless to witches and 
robbers (Werner, Natives of Brit, Cent, Afr,, 159). 
The real reason for this widely diffused custom lies 
deeper. In the eyes of the people who practise it 
the breaking of tlie object is the equivalent of the 
death of the human being tq, whose service it is 
dedicated. It is thus killed in order that its ghost 
may follow the ghost of the dead into the spirit- 
world, there to serve the purposes which it served 
in this world when whole. Thus the Ho of 
Togoland lay broken cooking-pots on the grave, 
expressly to serve the deceased for cooking-pots 
in the other world (Spieth, 634). The Hupa of 
California lay in the grave, with the corpse, his 
clothing, weapons, and other property, shell-money 
and dance-regalia — all first destroyed by breaking. 
On the grave are placed dishes and utensils, four 
large burden-baskets, each with a hole burnt in 
the bottom and a stake driven through it. Clothes, 
tom into strips, are hung on the poles laid across 
the grave. The reason for destroying the articles 
buried is said to be to prevent grave-robbery. But 
the same people tell us that all the objects accom- 
pany the spirit to the under w^orld (Goddard, 71). 
We are, doubtless, justified in believing that the 
prevention of grave-robbery is a secondary reason. 

An interesting case is reported from Lincolnshire, in which a 
widow put her husband’s mug and jug on his grave, having first 
broken them. She told the rector : ‘ I was that moidered with 
crying that I clean forgot to put ’em in t* coffin. ... So I goes 
I and does F next best. I deads 'em both over Ms grave^ and says 
' I to mysen, My old man, he set a vast of store, he did, by yon 
mug and jug, and when their ghoastes gets over on yon side h’ll 
holler out, “Yon’s mine, hand ’em over to me,” and Fd like to 
see them as would stop him a-having of them an’ all’(FTr ix. 
[1898] 187). Thus the anxiety to provide the dead with an outfit 
for the other world, which is the real intention of the customs 
just passed in review, whatever secondary motives may have 
come to he mixed up with it, lingered in England down to the 
last quarter of the 19th cent., and perhaps lingers even yet in 
remote districts. 

4 . Objects used in the funeral rites, — ^We have 
now reached a class of objects put in, or upon, the 
grave for a difierent reason. They are not neces- 
sarily the property of the dead ; but, having been 
used in the funeral rites, they are contaminated 
with death, and are no longer fit for the service 
of the living, lest they spread the infection 
further. 
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Hence the Yakuts break and throw on the grave>mound the 
shovels, the sledges, the stakes— in a word, everything used in 
the funeral (RHR xlvi. 211). The Apache also leave the shovel 
on the grave (Am. Anthr.^ new ser., vii. [1905] 493) ; the Melan- 
esians of Efate throw it into the sea (Rep. Austr. Ass, iv. *727), 
The Warundi, in Central Africa, throw on the tomb the door of 
the hut, and the basket with which the earth has been taken 
out of the grave (van der Burgb, 39). Among the Baganda, ail 
who have taken part in the burial must wash their hands with 
moist plantain fibre, and the fibre thus used is put on the 
grave (JAI xxxii. 47). The Negroes in Jamaica, as we have 
seen, often throw on the grave the water in which the corpse 
was washed (§ VI. 5). In Europe similar practices are found. 
In France the bowl which has contained the holy water used for 
aspersion during the ceremonies is thrown into the tomb ; and 
formerly in Brittany the incense brazier was buried with the 
coffin (Laisnel de la Salle, ii. 79). In Central Silesia every- 
thing used for the toilet of the corpse— the comb, sponge, rags, 
soap, and so forth— is put into the coffin. Even the needle 
and thread used for sewing the shroud must not be removed, 
but left hanging to it (2! VV iii. 161). But economy sometimes 
prevails. In some parts of Brunswick the bier and tools remain 
only for a few days on the grave (ib, viii. [1898] 437). It is 
as if the infection were then at an end. Another motive may, 
however, be present : they may be placed there to keep the 
dead man down as long as there is any chance of his returning*, 
and be removed when this is over. The author cited adduces in 
favour of this suggestion the fear of the dead betrayed in the 
haste with which the relatives left behind in the house, when the 
funeral procession has started, shut the door in order that the 
dead may not fetch any one else. But this is a wide*spread 
custom. 

5 , Blood and hair , — Among many peoples, the 
delirium of grief, or more often perhaps (in accord- 
ance with well-established custom) the desire to 
divert suspicion of having caused the death hy 
witchcraft, and the fear of the deceased himself, 
lead the mourners frantically to cut and wound, 
and even to mutilate, themselves. 

The practice was forbidden to the ancient Hebrews by the 
Deuteronomical legislation (14i) ; hence we may conclude that 
it had been previously in use among them, as well as among 
their neighbours. It is universal among the Australian Black- 
fellows, and is reported from Polynesia, Melanesia, the East 
Indian islands, and from North and South America. In very 
many of these cases the custom is to let the blood drip over the 
corpse. Of Australian tribes, we are definitely informed that 
after the body was placed in the ground the mourners stood or 
knelt over it in turn, and were struck by a large boomerang on 
the head until the blood flowed over the corpse. In other cases 
the blood drips upon the grave after it has been filled in (JAI 
xxiv. [1895] 187; Curr, Austr, Race, Melbourne and Lond, 
1886-87, ii. 179; Spencer-Gillena, 507, 609; FL xiv. [1903] 386). 
Among the Orang^ Sake! of Sumatra the kindred, making a 
cross-cut with a knife on their foreheads, drop the blood on the 
face of the corpse (Wilken, Haarcpfer . . . bei den VdlkemXndch 
nesiens, Amsterdam, 1886-1887, p. 19). Four North American 
Indians from Montana, who were executed for murder at 
Helena, on the head-waters of the Missouri, in December 1890, 
were mourned by two squaws. One of the squaws cut off two 
of her fingers and threw them into the grave. The other gashed 
her face. Both caused the blood to flow into the grave 
(Letourneau, L’JSv, rel., Paris, 1892, p, 187). 

We may| assume, without much risk of mistake, 
that the rite in its complete and undegraded form 
include# the dropping of the blood upon the dead 
body, and where this is not done the rite is in 
decay. Probably also it is only persons standing 
in certain specific relations with the dead who 
are commonly expected to perform it. This is 
certainly the rule with some of the Australian 
tribes. We may suspect it of other peoples also. 
If it has not been recorded, that may he because 
the point would he likely to escape not merely the 
casual traveller, but any one whose attention has 
not been specially drawn to it. But it is by no 
means invariable {e,g. the Arawaks mentioned be- 
low, § XVII. 1 ). The meaning of the rite has been 
the subject of much discussion. It is not merely 
a propitiatory offering ; it may be this, hut it is 
much more. A comparison of the blood-covenant 
and other blood-rites renders it almost certain that 
one object, at least, is that of efteeting a corporal 
union with the dead. But is that the only object ? 
First of all, there can he no question that the 
intention is to cause suffering to the survivors. 
This will be better discussed when we come to the 
section on * Mourning ’ (§ XVII. ). Further, human 
blood is frequently given for medical purposes, or 
to strengthen the recipient (Strack, Das Bhit, 1900, 


27 ff. ; Spencer-Gillen% 461). It is, therefore, not 
impossible that the object of letting the mourners’ 
blood drip over the corpse may be to strengthen 
the dead man for his life in the next world. This 
would he quite consistent with the avowed inten- 
tion of expressing sorrow or pity (Torres Sir, 
Exjped, vi. [1908] 154). But tliere is, so far as the 
present writer is aware, no evidence pointing de- 
cisively to this interpretation. Moreover, it is 
always necessary to remember that rites different 
in intention are often similar in expression — a 
fact which makes their interpretation a matter of 
peculiar difficulty. 

Parallel with the rite of dropping Mood on the 
corpse is another mourning rite— that of cutting or 
tearing the hair and burying it with the corpse, or 
dedicating it at the grave. It is even more widely 
diffused than the former. 

At the cremation of Patroclus his comrades cut off their hair 
and heaped it on the body ; and Achilles, cutting off the golden 
look that his father had vovi,'ed to offer at his return home to the 
river Spercheios, put it into the dead hands to bear away (II. 
xxiii. 136-141). So the mourners among the Sioux cut locks of 
their hair and fling them on the body ; and these locks are 
bound up with it, and with the dead man’s valuables, before it 
is put into the grave-box or coffin (1 RRBfF 159). Locks of 
human hair have been found with mummies in the ancient 
cemeterj' on the bay of Chacota, in southern Peru, and a large 
lock of soft human hair was found beneath the head of an infant 
(Rep. Peabody Mus. xi. [1878] 285 ff.). Arab women cut their 
hair on the death of a husband, or of a father, or other near re- 
lation, and spread the tresses on the tomb, or hang them on 
stakes or cords above it (Jaussen, 94 ; Hartland, LP ii. 220) ; 
while among the Biji of the United Provinces of India ‘the 
children of the deceased and his younger brothers get their 
heads, beards, and moustaches shaved, and the hair is thrown 
on the grave’ (Crooke, TCiv. 213). Among the Gheehenes of 
the Caucasus the long queue of hair of the widow of the deceased 
is cut off and thrown into the grave ; down to the middle of 
the 18th cent., it is said, her ear used to be thus sacrificed 
(Anthropos, iii. 735). The practice is not yet obsolete in modern 
Europe among the Montenegrin women. Not very long ago, 
indeed, when the men h^itually shaved their heads and 
suffered only one long crown-lock to grow, that was cut off and 
thrown into the grave (JAI xxxix. 93). 

But, as with the dropping of blood, it is by no 
means everywhere that the hair is dedicated in 
this way. It is often burnt. 

The Bilquia of British Columbia, and some of the Central 
Tribes of Australia, e.g., dispose of it thus (Brit. Assoc. Report, 
1891, p. 419; Spencer-Gillen 607, 620). The latter, indeed, 
sometimes mix it with some of the hair of the deceased and make 
it up into a girdle, which is worn by the avenger of the dead 
during the punitive expedition (Spencer-Gilienb, 548 ; cf. 614). 
More usually, however, we are not told what is 
done with the hair. In some instances this may 
he due to omission to observe, or forgetfulness to 
record, on the part of the reporter, a portion of the 
rite that is of importance. In the majority of 
cases we are probably right in assuming that the 
disposal of the hair is not an integral portion oi 
the rite — that, in fact, the rite has ended with 
the cutting of the hair. ^Whether the dedication 
of the locks at or in the grave, or by burning, has 
in such cases ceased by ritual decay, or whether 
the dedication never took place, it is difficult to 
say. One object, at all events, of the dedication 
of the hair is, like that of the blood, to form a bond 
of union with the dead. The converse rite of tak- 
ing a lock of hair of the dead may be said to be 
world- wide. ^ Nor is it confined to a lock of hair : 
it extends in some "cases to the nails and pieces 
of the garments. In the West Indian island of 
St. Croix the persons who wash the corpse prior 
to burial always take a lock of hair, a garment, or 
at least a fragment of a garment, in order to pre- 
vent the spirit from molesting them (Hartland, 
LF ii. 319). It must he borne in mind that, 
according to the theory of sympathetic magic, any 
portion of a human being, such as hair, nails, skin, 
hones, and so forth, which has become detached, is 
still, in spite of separation, in effective sympathetic 
union with the body of which it once formed part ; 
for the personality inheres in eveiy part of the 
body. The doctnne extended to the effigy, the 
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clothes, the property, and even to the personal 
name; so that anything done to any of these 
objects affects tile owner as if it were done directly 
to him. He is in a sense present in each of them. 
Not only, therefore, if I tahe a lock of a dead man’s . 
hair do I establish effective union with him so as 
to prevent him from inflicting any harm npon me j 
but, conversely, if I give him a lock of mine or a 
drop of my blood, we are bound together by a 
similar bond. It is sometimes suggested that, as 
in the case perhaps of the dripping of blood, the 
throwing of hair on, or giving it to, the corpse is an 
attempt to endow the dead with some of the vital 
strength of the survivors. This is, according to 
savage theory, not impossible ; but there is no 
direct evidence in support of it. Another sug- 
estion is that it is a relic of human sacrifice to the 
ead — the gift of a part for the whole, or a mere 
symbol. Human sacrifices, as we have seen, are 
common enough. Evidence, however, of the in- 
tention of a gift of hair, as a commutation of the 
practice of human sacrifice, does not, so far as we 
know, exist. It would seem more likely in the 
gift of blood or of severed members, such as those 
of the Montana squaws above cited; but even 
there proof is wanting. On the other liand, there 
is evidence that sometimes where the rite is not 
completed by giving the hair to the corpse the 
intention is merely purification, as where the hair 
is cut at the end of the mourning. 

Before leaving the subject it may be added that, 
while among many savage peoples there is weeping 
as well as blood-letting over the corpse, in Europe 
it is believed that tears ought not to be allowed to 
fall on the body. Even to weep overmuch, apart 
from the corpse, is wrong, because it prevents the 
dead from resting in the grave. There are many 
stories in European folklore of the dead who have 
appeared to survivors to reproach them with their 
excessive grief, and have exhibited their shrouds 
wet with their tears. Further, it is most import- 
ant not to allow anything worn by a survivor to 
be buried with the corpse, or put into the grave. 
To do so means decline and death to the person to 
whom the article belongs; hence it is sometimes 
done maliciously, and is reckoned witchcraft. 

6. Fire . — In the lower culture it is not unusual 
to light a fire at or on the grave — a practice common 
in Australia, where the reason assigned is to warm 
the ghost. The tribes about Maryborough add a 
further reason : to keep away the spirits of dead 
blacks of other tribes, or of bad men of their own 
tribe (Howitt, 470). 

These fires at or on the ^aves are mamtained for varying 
periods, according to the tribe, or the amount of affection for 
the deceased ; and sometimes several are lighted. The same 
custom is found on several of the Melanesian islands and 
those of the East Indian Archipelago (L’Anthrop, xiii. 776 ; 
JAI xxxiii. 120 ; JUp. Austr. Ass. iv. 711 ; AnthropoSy i. 23, 
iv- 405; Haddon, Torres Str. Rep. v. 249, 260; Riedel, 142, 
143 ; Kruijt, 310), among various peoples of Further India and 
Assam (Lunet, 330; JAI rxxii. 135, xxvi. 200), among the in- 
sular Oaribs and tribes of South America (Int. Arch, xiii., Suppl. 
67, 69, 81). In North America, the Tarahumares of Mexico, who 
bury in caves, light a fire the first night after burial. All their 
burial-caves are consequently blackened w:i|th smoke (Lumholts!, 
Unknown MeancOy N.Y. 1903, i, 70, 883). The . Seminoles of 
Florida make a fire at each end of the grave and keep it up 
for three days, while after nightfall torches are waved in the 
air, that the bad birds of the night may not get at the dead 
man (5 RBEW 521), The practice of lighting fires at the grave 
is reported of the Hupa (Goddard, 70, 72) and the Yurok on the 
other side of the continent in California (Powers, Conirih. N. 
A m. Ethnol, iii. [1877) 58). The latter believe the fire is necessary 
to light the spirit of the departed on its perilous journey to the 
other 'world. The same belief and consequent practice were 
known to the Algonquins ; and the Klamath of the North-West 
keep up a fire for the three days which are occupied with the 
funeral ceremonies, holding that, until they are finished, the 
soul of the dead is in danger from 0-mah-d, said to mean 
the devil. In addition to lighting the fire, the survivors 
howl around the grave in order to scare away the demon 
(1 RBEW 107). 

From the numerous remains of fires in the pre-historic burial- 
mounds of the United States there seems reason to conjecture 


that at one time the practice of lighting fires at the grave ex- 
tended over a wide area, of which the modern instances cited 
may be the survival (5 RBEW 17, 25, 47, 71, 78). 

More than one reason, as we have seen, is alleged 
for the custom. On the one hand, it is to warm 
the ghost, and to light and comfort it on its way to 
the other world ; on the other hand, it is to drive 
away evil-disposed beings. The use of fire and 
lights for the latter purpose is widely extended. 
It is, beyond reasonable doubt, the origin of the 
European practice of the lights in the death 
champer, of the candies sometimes put into the 
dying ixands, 'of the consecrated tapers that sur 
round the coffin at the funeral. Similarly, lights 
are kept burning in the chamber with a new-born 
child and its mother, as a protection against 
witches and fairies ; and they are used for the like 
purpose on many other occasions. But there is 
another reason equally potent, namely, to keep 
away the dead man himself. This reason may not 
he operative in all cases, as in Australia wliere it 
is definitely believed that the ghost haunts the 
fire on the grave, or among the Yurok where it is 
required to light the ghost in its perilous passage 
of a greasy pole across the chasm to the other 
world. But in other eases it is clear that the fire 
is a defence against the dead man himself. 

One Australian tribe is said to go the length of cutting off the 
corpse’s head and roasting it in the fire made upon the grave. 
When the head is thoroughly charred, it is broken up into little 
hits, which are left among the hot coals of the dying fire. ‘ The 
theory is that the spirit, rising from the grave to follow the 
tribe, misses its head and goes groping about to find it ; but, 
being bereft of its bead, it is, of course, blind, and therefore, not 
being able to see the fixe, gets burnt. This frightens it so 
terribly that it retires into the grave with all expedition, 
and never again presumes to attempt a renewal of social inter- 
course with the human denizens of this world* (JA/ xiv. [1885) 
88). W e have already seen that among the Eskimo of Greenland 
a lighted chip is waved behind the corpse when it is taken out 
of the house, with a clear intimation to the dead to be gone 
(§ IX. 7 ). In idle Southern Nicobars a fixe is made, even before 
the burial, at the entrance of the hut, out of chips from the bier 
and coco-nut husks, on purpose to bar the ghost ; while, before 
the grave is filled in, the spirits of those present are waved out 
of it by a torch, thus rendering unmistakable the intention to 
place a harrier of fire between the living and the dead {Ind, 
Cens. Rep.y 1901, iii. 209). So, too, among the Ewhe of Togo- 
land, who bury xmder the hut, a fire is maintained during the 
whole period of mourning, and strongly smelling herbs are 
burnt in it to keep the ghost at a distance (Globus, Ixxxi. [1902] 
190). The same motive may account for the practice in some 
districts of Europe of burning on the road from the house to 
the cemetery, after the funeral procession has passed, the straw 
on which the corpse has lain (Am Urquell, vi. [1896] 201). 

XI. Precautions against haunting. — i. Enrying 
the soul . — Ceremonies of the kind referred to in 
§ IX. 8 seem to be directed to securing the soul, 
in default of the body, and performing over it the 
funeral rites. This was expressly the case in China 
(de Groot, iii. 847). But it is not only where the 
body is not obtainable that the soul is buried. 

Several of the tribes of Northern Tongking collect the souls of 
the deceased and bury them, either widi the body or apart in a 
separate grave (Lunet, 163, 244, 274). The mixed Melanesian 
and Polynesian population of Savage Island stand in great fear 
of the aitu^ the spirit of the departed. Their injunction to a 
dying man is : ‘If you leave us, go altogether.* At the burial, 
heavy stones are thrown upon the grave to keep the aitu down. 
Prior to the burial they spread a piece of white bark-cloth 
beside the body, and the insect that first crawls upon it is care- 
fully wrapped up and buried with the body ; it is the mo'ui, the 
soul. Further, a dome of concrete is made over the grave to 
prevent the ghost from rising (Thompson, Savage Isla nd, Lorid, 
1902, p. 62; JAI xxxi. [1901] 139). So the inhabitants of the 
Nicobar Islands bury beneath the body a cloth carefully wrapped 
up, which is believed to contain the soul (Int. Arch. vi. [1893] 
24). Among some of the Ewhe of Togoland, when one has been 
fatally bitten by a snake (one of the kinds of evil death), on 
the ninth day after burial the witch-doctor starts before dawn 
for the place in the bush where the deceased was bitten. Etia 
object is to fetch the soul. He takes only one man with him, 
so as not to frighten it. He performs incantations, summons 
the soul, and addresses soothing words to it. Presently he 
is joined by the young men of the village, who unite in en- 
deavouring to console the ghost- They dig up the earth from 
the spot vmere the fatal wound was given, and put it in a jar, 
which is bound with some white fabric. The jar is put on the 
head of somebody who has previously met with the same 
accident, but has recovered ; and with the firing of guns the 
procession returns to the house. Thence, accompanied by those 
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who have mnained at home, they proceed to the place in the 
bush where the unfortunate man has been buried. _ They set 
the jar upside down oh the grave and leave it there : it contains 
the soul (Spieth, 200 ; cf. 756, 760). Among the Brassmen of the 
liower Niger a man who dies with unhealed sores ^therefore * a 
bad death') is buried apart from the ordinary burial-place. 
But his soul is afterwards evoked, and with an elaborate cere- 
mony embodied in a wooden figure and buried in the proper 
place (Leonard, 168). . . . , , nm - 

2. Bindinrj and mutilating the body. — -The in- 
tention of burying the soul is to prevent its wander- 
ing about, haunting the survivors, and perchance 
causing them misfortune or death. This is, of | 
course, by no means the only precaution. We have 
already met with many, and there are some others 
which must be noticed here. The binding of the 
body in the attitude proper to burial (see § v III. 2) : 
has this at least for one of its objects. It is indeed i 
often expressly reported as the object (e,g. JAI 
X. 145). It is said in Lincolnshire that ‘ when 
the corpse is placed in the coffin you must never 
forget to tie the feet, else the dead may return, 
or some other spirit may take possession of the 
body for his own purposes ’ (Gutch and Peacock, 
Lines. County FL^ 1908, p. 240). The practice of 
tying the feet, or at least the great toes together, 
is, in fact, not uncommon in Europe. 

But binding is not enough. We saw that the 
sinews and the backbone were sometimes cut. 

The Basufco and Bechuana are not alone in these practices ; 
they are found in other African peoples. The customs of 
Australia are even more revolting. The Herbert Biver tribes 
beat the corpse with a club, often so violently as to break the 
bones ; and incisions are made in the stomach, on the shoulders, 
and in the lungs, and are filled with stones (Howitt, p. 474). A 
tribe in Western Australia, as has been mentioned, bums the j 
head and breaks up the charred bones, for the express purpose , 


said that cemin of the Negroes of Bahia break all the loni|: bones 
and twist the neck of the corpse (Rodrigues, UAniTnisme 

f ichiste dee nhgres de Bakiay 1900, p. 119). When one has 
en killed by lightning, the Omaha of North America are 
accustomed to bury the body on the very spot where the death 
occurred, face downwards, and the soles of the feet previously 
slit (JAFL ii. [1889] 190), The practice in Europe, though not 
literally identical, has been parallel down to within the lifetime 
of the‘ present generation. It is not very long since suicides 
were buried at cross-roads with a stake through the body. 
Another way of dealing with them was to cut off the head 
and place it between the I^. A mediaeval corpse which had 
suffered this mutilation was found a few years ago in a stone 
coffin in Royston Church, near Barnsley {FL xii, 101). Bodies 
have been found with the same mutilation in a cemetery 
in Albania, dating probably from the 4th or 6th cent. A.l>. 
{UAnthrop. xii, 663); it was well known throughout Europe 
in the Middle Ages, and was practised ats lately as the year 
1892 among the Lithuanian population of Somenishki in the 
Government of Kovno (Am Urquellj v. [1894] 87), in the latter 
case avowedly that the deceas^ might not be in a condition 
to * walk * and injure the fields ; for suicides are believed to 
* walk * in the shape of Germans, or else as he-goats, to mislead 
wayfarers, or with the weapon or cord in their hands with 
which they have taken their lives. They injure the fields by 
causing hail and storms ; and the touch of their bodies blights 
the earth : hence they are buried in waste places {Am Urquell, 
iii. [1892] 60, 62, 53). 

The cremation of vampires has already been mentioned (§ VII. 
3 ^ dead man who gave trouble among the ancient Norse 

haunting was often taken up and burnt. Sometimes milder 
measures were successful, as in the case of Thorolf Halt-foot, 
who was removed to another grave with a wall so high that none 
but fowl flying could cross it (Morris, Ere-dwellere, 1892, p. 92). 
The fencing of graves is by no means always to protect the dead ; 
probably it is quite as much for the protection of the living. 
Thus the Cheremiss fence the grave with stakes that the dead 
may not get out and walk the fields (Smirnov, Pop. jinnoiees, i, 
138). Many of the South American tribes with the same object 
stamp down the earth upon the corpse ; and the Achagoas even 
cover the grave with mortar and carefully fill up every morning 
any cracks that may have taken place {Int. Arch, xiii., Suppl. 
93, 96). Cists, urns, colfins, and grave-boxes also serve the pur- 
pose of shutting in the dead, that they may not torment the 
survivors; and perhaps this was their original intention. 
Among the natives of South Australia it seems to hare been 
the custom to stop and fasten up all the orifices of the body, 
doubtless to keep the ghost within {JAI viii. [1879] 393>--a 
practice adopted by the Malays (Skeat, Malay Magic, p. 401). 
The inhabitants of Nias bind not only the fingers and toes, 
but also the jaws, and put stoppers in the nostrils to keep in 
the soul (Modigliani, Fias, 1890, p. 283). A more barbaro® 
precaution is practised in Bulgaria, where sometimes a needle 
is stuck into the navel of the corpse (Strausz, Bulgaren, 464). 
On the islands of Ambon and Uliase, in the Moluccas, this 
form of protection is used only in the case of women dying in 
child-bed. In such a case thorns and pins are stuck between 
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the Joints of the fingers and toes, in the knees, shoulders, and 
elbows, eggs of hens or ducks are laid under the chin and arm- 
pife, and a portion of the corpse’s hair is brought outwards and 
nailed fast between the coffin and its lid. These elaborate pre- 
cautions are intended to prevent the deceased from getting out 
of the coffin and flying away in the form of a bird, to plague 
men and pregnant women. Even if she succeeded in getting 
out, it is believed that she w'ould not forsake the eggs (Riedel, 

It should, however, be said that the corpse is sometimes 
wounded with quite a different intention from that just men- 
tioned. The Puri of South America open the breast to let out 
the soul {Int. Arch, xiii., Suppl. 87). Another South American 
tribe, the Lengua of the Paraguayan Chaco, in accordance with 
a well-known principle of sympathetic magic, cut open the 
stomach of one whose death they attribute to witchcraft, and 
insert a stone and some charred bones. This is supposed to 
revenge the death by killing the wizard {JAI xxxi. 296; cf. 
Hartland, LP ii 109), Some of the Naga tribes of Assam wound 
the corpse on the head, that the deceased may be received as 
a warrior with distinction in the other world {JAI xxvi. 198; 
AB.W xii. 454). 

XII. Return from the funeral — The deceased 
being thus comfortably provided for and admonished 
by word and deed to stay where he has been put, or 
to go into the other world, and in any case not to 
meddle with the living, the mourners return from 
the grave. What they have to dread is that, in 
spite of these and other precautions, the ghost may 
attach himself to them and thus succeed in getting 
home again. For, as is obvious from what has 
already been said, the dead man is regarded as by 
no means willing to be deprived of the society to 
which he has been accustomed. Accordingly* the 
burial is often conducted with the greatest haste. 

Thus among the Bontoc Igorot of Luzon, when the corpse has 
been put into the coffin, it is hustled away with the help of 
many willing hands ; no time is wasted at the graveside ; the 
filling up of the grave is done in the shortest possible time — 
probably, in the case witnessed by Jenks, not over one minute 
and a half; and away the mourners hurry, most of them 
at a dog-trot, to wash themselves in the river (A. E, Jenks, 
Bontoc Igorot, 1906, p, 78). On the other hand, so deeply 
defiled are the members of the family considered by the Papuan 
tribes, and so impossible is it for them at once to get rid of the 
ghost, that they erect a hut on the grave and there camp for 
six weeks or more, the widows in particular huddled in one 
corner away from the rest, invisible and unwashed {ARW iv, 
345). The Ojibwa widow springs over the grave and then 
runs zigzag behind the trees, as if she were fleeing from some 
one. She thus dodges the ghost of her husband, that it may 
not haunt her (Jones, Ojebway Indians, 1861, p. 99). 

SiDecimens of the obstacles put in the way of the 
ghost have already been given. Without going 
over the same ground, a few examples may here, be 
noted of the methods of preventing the ghost from 
attaching itself to those who have taken part in 
the last rites. 

The Batak priest, as the grave is being closed, beats the air 
with a stick to drive away the souls of the living men {ARW 
vii. 604). In the Southern Nicobar Islands the family return 
to the hut, where they sleep. The next day it is purified by 
brushing and washing, the mourners bathe and are anointed 
on the head and shoulder by a priest, and a lighted torch is 
waved ‘ to drive away the spirits ' {ind, Cens. Rep., 1901, iii. 209) 
In North-Eastern Rhodesia all spit on the grave when it is 
filled up, and return to the village without looldng back. This 
is now said to be a precaution against giving a clue to some 
watchful hy®na to dig up the body ; it is more likely that the 
custom originated in a precaution of a different sort {Joum. 
Apr. Soc. V. 436). The Masurs of Eastern Prussia hold that the 
deceased accompanies the first bearer home, whereupon the 
[ latter asks him: ‘Have I made thy bed properly? If not, I 
will make it better,’ Only then is the ghost appeased and goes 
back to the grave (Toppen^, 110). The Mordvin mourners stop a 
little distance from the graveyard, and one of the gravediggers, 
with the same tool that he has used to dig the grave, draws a 
circle round them. This is repeated twice. When they reach 
the house, the oldest woman of the family throws in their way a 
log and a cutlass, over which they step. The intention of the 
cutlass is to frighten the deceased, who, according to popular 
belief, is at their heels (Smirnov, i. 364). In the Babar Archi- 
pelago four stakes with cross-beams are set up over the grave 
and a piece of coarse red cotton stuff stretched across them in 
the form of a canopy. A piece of rotan is fastened to one of 
the stakes, and one end of it is held by the villagers present. 
The rotan being held taut, the head of the household, counting 
from one to seven, cuts it in two with one blow of his parang. 
The end left in the hands of the survivors is brought back by 
one of the kin to the house of the departed, as a symbol that all 
intercourse with the departed is broken off, and that he now 
belongs to the kindred in the other world (Riedel, 359). The 
firing of guns and beating of drums, so usual at a funeral in 
various parts of Africa, is probably intended to drive away the 
ghost. Elsewhere, as iu Melanesia, it is avowedly hunted away. 
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XIII. Lingering of the soui.—TIie unwillingness 
of the soul to sever its earthl.Y ties is not easily 
overcome. So far from retiring into the other 
world when the last breath has left the body, it 
habitually lingers at the place of death, or with 
the corpse. 

The Huron gfliost walks in front of the funeral procession, 
and remains in the cemetery until the feast of the dead ; by 
night, however, it stalks through the village and eats the 
leavings of the food of the living (Le Jeune, Jesuit llel, Xi. [1636] 
143). In a Negro funeral in Jamaica the ghost sii® on the coffin 
(FL XV. [1904] 20S). The Korean ghost, more luxurious, rides in 
a sedan chair (JAI xxv. 351). About Konigsberg, if you look 
through the gravedigger’s arm when the coffin is being let down 
into the grave, you can see the ghost (Am Urqtiell, li, BO). 

In the belief of xjeoples in every part of the world 
it haunts the grave for a period variously stated 
from a few days to many months, or even an in- 
definite period.' Indeed, as already indicated, the 

f rave is often conceived as the permanent resi- 
ence not merely of the body, but of the soul. 
‘Where the belief in a world of the dead is developed, 
the ghost usually departs at latest after the per- 
formance of certain rites to be discussed hereafter 
{§XXI.). Meanwhile it is necessary to attend to 
its wants by the placing of food and sometimes a 
shelter on the grave. The tribes of Central 
Nigeria considerately leave a small hole in the 
grave-monnd, where it may go in and out (L. Bes- 
jdagnes, Ze Plateau central nig^rien^ Paris, 1907, 
pp. 249, 257, 262). It even sets at defiance the 
precautions taken to prevent it from returning to 
its earthly home. 

A common superstition in Europe is that a mother who dies 
leaving a suckling returns for six weeks after the funeral to 
suckle her little one. According to the Bulgarians, the ghost 
lingers for forty days in the house, and returns again on the 
first Easter Bay until the first Whitsunday after the funeral 
(Strausz, 451, 458). The Minangkabau Malays of the Padang 
Highlands keep the seat and bed of the deceased clean and tidy 
for a hundred days, lest the ghost be offended ; for it haunts 
the house during that period {Bijdragen tot de Taal- Land- en 
Vollcenkunde van Nederlandsck-Indie, xxxix. [1890] 70), Among 
the Yakuts the ghost wanders round the body, visits the places 
the dead man frequented in his lifetime, and tries to complete 
any work he has left unfinished. In the silence of the night the 
ghosts of men attend to the cattle and meddle with the harness, 
while the ghosts of women may be heard washing up the dishes, 
sweeping the rooms, tidying the granary or the chests, sighing 
and whispering the while. The survivors may sometimes even 
see them sitting tranquilly in the firelight or walking about the 
fields (RHIt xlvi. [1902] 224). 

XIV. Purification of the survivors.— When the 
funeral is ended, all who have taken part in it 
must commonly be purified. As the necessity for 
purification attaches also to all mourners, and is 
sometimes deferred until, or perhaps more fre- 
quently repeated after, the completion of the death 
rites, the examples following are, in order to avoid 
repetition, not confined to the immediate return 
from the funeral. The most usual methods of 
purification are by fumigation and bathing. 

The Euahlayi of New South Wales fumigate themselves beside 
the grave at and after a burial. A widow covers herself with 
mud and sleeps beside a smouldering fire all night. Three days 
afterwards she and her sisters (who might have been her hus- 
band’s vfives) are chased down to the creek, where a fire has 
previously been lighted. She catches hold of the smoking 
bush ; putting it under her arm she jumps into the creek with 
it and extinguishes it in the water. As it goes out, she drinks 
some of the smoky 'water. On emerging she is smoked at the 
fire and calls to her husband, who is supposed to answer her. 
Not until then is she allowed to speak ; the only utterances 
ermitted to her up to that time have been lamentations. On 
er return to the camp another fumigation, apparently of the 
entire population, is made, and she continues to wear mourning 
for many months <K. Langloh Parker, Fuaklayi TribCy pp. 
SC, SS, 93). Among the Northern Tribes of Central Austrmia 
the women are released from their ban of silence by a cere- 
rnon.y, of which the chief item consists in their brushing them- 
selves all over with burning twigs taken from a fire they have 
lighted for tlie puiqiose (S]>encer-Ginenb 554). Yakut grave- 
diggers, on returning from the cemetery, purify themselves at a 
fire nuifle of cliips of the cofiin, before they enter the yuH 
(RUH xlvi. 211). When a Deohuana widower is married, both 
he and his new bride must undergo an elaborate fumigation 
(JAI XXXV ^ 307) ; among the Bangala one who touches a dead 
body is placed in a circle of fire for purification (JAI xxxix. 
114). The Mangan|a mourners not only bathe, but rub them- 
selves with * medicine- water ’ (Eatfcrav, Sotm Folk-lore Stories 


and Songs in Chinyanja, 1907, p. 94). The ancient Hebrews 
accounted every one who touched a dead body or a grave, 
or who came into the tent where a corpse lay, unclean for 
seven days ; and he was excluded from the community and 
from all religious rites. He was sprinkled on the third 
and again on the seventh da^' with the ‘ water of separation,’ 
in which were mingled the ashes of the sin-offering. So 
contagious was his uncleanness or tabu that it attached to 
everything he touched, and even to the clean person wdio 
sprii^ed him. Moreover, the unclean man after the sprinkling 
on the seventh day was required to bathe, and both he and the 
clean person who sprinkled him had to wash their clothes ; nor 
was either of them reckoned clean untO the evening (Nu 
51). Among the Bontoc Igorot of Luzon all who take part in 
the burial hurry to the river to w'ash (Jenks, 79). Among the 
Indians of the Paraguayan Ghaco they drink hot water and 
then bathe in hot water. The near relatives are considered 
unclean for a time and are excluded from the village. Before 
re-entering it they purify themselves by “ft^ashing in hot w'ater 
and putting aside the tokens of their mourning (Grubb, Among 
the Indians^ p, 44). The Lillooets of British Columbia hold 
the funeral feast immediately on returning from the grave. 
The members of the household of the deceased pass the next 
four days in toting, lamentations, and ceremonial ablutions. 
Their hair is then cut, they are painted and oiled, the hair is 
tied up, and they hold a second feast with more cheerful 
countenances. A young widower often goes into the forest 
alone for a year, builds himself a sweat-house, and drives the 
‘bad medicine ” of his dead wife out of his body by repeated 
sweating or hot baths. A young widow during the whole 
period of mourning undergoes continuous ceremomal washings 
or cleansings, for the double purpose of lengthening her own 
life and rendering herself innocuous to her next husband, who 
would otherwise be short-lived (JAJ xxxv. 137 ff.). Among 
the Thompson Indians the widow or widower, immediately 
after the death, goes out and passes through a patch of rose 
bushes four times. Among other ceremonies, a widow’er washes 
in the creek and cleans himself with fresh fir-twigs morning and 
evening for a year. It is significant that any grass or branches 
on which a widow or widower sits or lies down will wither up 
(Jesttp Bxped. i. 332, 333). 

The meaning of these ceremonies is probably- 
expressed in the belief of the Pima of California, 
who hold that ghosts are uncanny things to have 
about; they are liable to touch sleeping persons, 
which is a summons to accompany the ghost back 
to the shades (;^<? i?iJ.STr[1908] 194). Hence the 
Lillooet widow must free herself from the ghost, 
both for her owu sake and for that of her next hus- 
band. And the contagious character of the death- 
pollution is shown by the custom of the Hupa 
which requires every one who has touched a corpse 
to cover his head until purification, ‘ lest the world 
be spoiled’ (Goddard, Ihipa Texts, 1904, p. 224 n.). 

In Europe similar beliefs and practices have pre- 
vailed throughout historic times. 

The ancient Greeks put at the door of the deatli-chamber a 
vessel full of pure water obtained from another house, so that 
all who came out might purify themselves (Rohde, Psyche, i, 
219). It is still a very wide-spread custom on the Continent to 
meet the funeral party, on returning to the house, with water 
and towel, that all who have taken part may wash their hands 
before entering. In Istria the water is poured over a firebrand 
I (Qldbus, xcii. [1907] 88). In Central France, two generations 
ago, the members of the funeral party used to hasten to the 
nearest brook or pool. In some of the villages so contagious 
was the pollution held that, if the funeral procession passed 
any clothes banging out to dry, the clothes were always washed 
again (Laisnel de la Salle, ii. 79, 80). In the Tyrol all in- 
habitants of the house are assembled and fumigated by the 
house-father before the corpse leaves the house ; to be absent 
from this ceremony is to run the risk of a speedy death. In 
another district when a dead body is carried out, every one must 
forthwith wash his clothes, otherwise a second corpse will soon 
be borne out (von Zingerle, pp, 49, 50). 

XV. Funeral feasts. — A feast is usually (in the 
lower culture invariably) a part of the funeral 
rites. Frequently, indeed, a feast is partaken of 
in the presence of the corpse, another {sometimes 
kept uj> for days, or repeated at stated intervals) 
on the return from the funeral, and a third when 
the rites are closed by the second funeral, or 
re-burial of the bones (§ XXI.), and the mourning 
comes to an end. 

I. Before the funeral . — 

Among the Gilbert Islanders, w'hen the coiT>se’s toilet is com- 
pleted, the 'W’ailifig begins. In the meantime a feast- with 
dancinpr and songs is prepared outside the hub where the 
body lies ; and every one in turn, after his wailing is over, 
goes and joins the feast, which lasts for three days before the 
interment takes place (hit. Arch. ii. [1889] 42). In the Gauca 
Yalley, Colombia, the dried corpse was kept in the house for 
two months before burial, and during the whole of that period 
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drinliing-bouts, dirges, and smging*oontests took place in 
honour of the departed (Globus, xc. 305). The relatives and 
friends of a deceased Araucanian sit round the corpse on the 
bare ground and weep for a while. Others, weeping, bring food 
and drink, of which all partake (Int. Arch, xiii., Suppl. 106), 
At the death of an Ainu, a large cup of food or a cake of millet, 
and water or sake, are placed by the head of the corpse after 
it has been laid out. The corpse is addressed in a farewell 
speech, and invited to partake, before he quite leaves the sur- 
vivors, of food and drink such as he loved, * for this is our 
good-bve feast made specially for you.’ After the food has 
remained by the corpse for some time, it is taken and reverently 
divided among the nearest relations. Millet cakes and sake are 
also brought into the hut and handed round to all present, 
every one, before drinking, offering two or three drops to the 
spirit of the dead. Part of the millet cake is eaten, and the 
remainder buried in the ashes of the hearth, a little piece by 
each x>erson. After the burial these pieces are cdllecfeed and 
carried out of the hut to the domestic shrine (Batchelor, 
Ainu and, their FolM,, Loud. 1901, p. 660). Among the ancient 
jiagan Prussians the body was dressed and placed upright on a 
bench. The nearest relations then sat down beside it, carous- 
ing with beer and wailing (FL xii. BOO; T&tzmr, 23). The 
ceremony among the Masurs is more elalmrate. A messenger 
is sent through the village to summon to the burial, and the 
company is usually numerous. On one side of the room where 
the corpse lies is a long table, the middle of which is occupied 
by the corpse, W'hile all around it are seats for the men. The 
women sit at another long table on the other side of the room. 
After two tedious funeral songs have been sung, schnapps and 
curd-cakes are served. The schnapps for the men is served in 
bottles with one glass, out of which all drink in turn ; for the 
women it is served in a bowl with a spoon, and every woman 
takes a spoonful or tw'o as the spoon and bowl pass down 
the table. The curd-cakes are handed round in a white apron 
or a basket (Toppen^, 103). 

The custom of eating and drinking in the pre- 
sence of the dead is wide-spread in Europe as 
elsewhere ; further examples will he adduced 
hereafter, 

2, After the funeral. — A feast follows the dis- 
posal of the body. 

The Ainu mourners return to the hut ; the men make sacred 
willow emblems, called inao, pray, eat, drink, and get help- 
lessly intoxicated (Batchelor, 659). Among the Uriya of Orissa 
the feast occupies several days (Rice, Occasio7ial Essays, Lond. 
1901, p. 56). So the pagan Norsemen feasted for three nights. 
The Slasurs, whose ceremony prior to the burial has just 
been described, on returning find the tables and benches so 
arranged that men and women, who had previously sat apart, 
can sit together ; and the schnapps is mixed with honey and 
served in bottles. Sometimes it is burnt before being mixed, 
and is then called by a sjiecial name. At noon a meal of flesh- 
meat, fish, and groats thickened with honey is served. All day 
the men remain in the house comforting the bereaved, and 
likewise comforting themselves with the remains of the food 
and with drink ; nor do they separate until the evening 
(ToppenS, 104). In some places the corpse, before removal, is 
covered with a table-cloth, and the same table-cloth is put bn 
the table at the subsequent funeral meal (ib. 111). In Ille-et- 
Vilaine neither wine, nor cider, nor coffee, nor liqueur appears 
at the table; the conversation is carried on in a low tone; as 
the guests finish they retire (A. Grain, FL de VllU-et-VUaine, 
ii. [1898] 294). A great contrast is afforded by the Frisian 
population of the marshes on the right bank of the lower Weser. 
They hurry from the church to the house, where piles of cakes, 
long rows of wine-bottles, clay pipes, plates of tobacco, matches, 
and cigars await the guests, and the feast begins. Hitherto 
stillness and whispering have reigned in the house. Now eating 
and drinking know no bounds ; soon the tobacco-smoke fills 
the house, until it is impossible to see three paces ahead ; all 
tongues are loosened ; chattering and jesting, laughing and 
drinking, the clinking of glasses and the general good humour 
increase from hour to hour (ZYV ix. [1899] 55). In various 
parts of Europe it has been found necessary to put a limit by 
statute or local regulation to the expenditure on the funeral 
feast and the other abuses connected with it. 

Among many peoples the feast is held at, or 
even upon, the grave. 

The Ojibwas, who deposit their dead on the ground and 
cover them with a light roofing of poles and mats, as soon as 
this is finished, sit in a circle at the head of the grave and 
present an offering to the dead of meat, soup, or * fire-water.* 
This, except a certain quantity kept for a burnt-offering, is 
consumed by the mourners (P. Jones, loc. cit.). In the Nicobar 
Islands, the day after the funeral a feast is held at the grave 
*in the presence of the dead,’ at which the relatives and friends 
bind themselves, according to their degree of kindred with the 
departed, to abstain from certain food, drink, and enjoyment 
for a longer or shorter period, the longest terminating with the 
great feast of the dead, when all the ceremonies are concluded 
\Int. Arch. vi. 25). The Gilyaks burn their dead. When the 
cremation has been accomplished, they sit round and partake 
of the flesh of dogs, killed there and then at the burning-place 
to accompany the soul of the deceased. They eat a portion of 
it and throw' the rest about in aU directions, probably for the 
deceased, afterwards adjourning to the yurt, where further 
refreshments are provided (AliW viii. 473). The ancient 


Romans used to offer to the mams on the ninth day after the 
funeral at the grave ; and the meal was taken there. The 
funeral meal is still, or was quite lately, taken in the cemetery 
at Argentilire in the Department of the Hautes Alpes, France ; 
and the cur4 and the family of the deceased sat at a table 
placed upon the grave itself. As soon as the meal was over, 
every one, led by the next-of-kin, drank to the health of the 
departed (Laisnel de la Salle, ii. 81). The custom is not merely 
wide-spread ; it descends demonstrably from a great antiquity. 
Neolithic graves are often found containing remnants of a 
feast, in the shape of broken bones of animals and traces of 
afire. 

As already mentioued, the feast following the 
funeral is by no means always Goncluded at one 
sitting. 

The ancient Norse were, and the Uriyas are, however, quite 
abstemious in this respect compared with some other peoples. 
In the Moluccas, on the island of Keisar, the kinsmen ordinarily 
feast for twenty days in the house of the dead, and, after 
enjoying all sorts of delicacies, wind up the solemnity with 
dog’s flesh. The Tanembar and Timorlaut Islanders enjoy 
from ten to a hundred days’ festivities (Riedel, 421, 306). The 
Lepers Islanders go on ‘ eating the death ’ for a hundred days 
(Oodrington, 287) ; while the Malagasy outdo them all. The 
length and brilliancy of their feasts are, of course, proportioned 
to the wealth of the deceased. Rum flows without stint from 
morning to night ; and every one present is more or less plunged 
in drunkenness. So long as there is anything to eat and drink 
toe feast goes on, and nobody thinks of going away. The 
funeral feasts of high and noble persons have been known to 
last for months (31 ad. au xx^ sUcle, 284). Or, on the other 
hand, the feast may be renewed at stated intervals. The 
ancient Prussians held their funeral meals on toe third, sixth, 
ninth, and fortieth days (Toppen^, ill n.). The Muhammadan 
Malays feast on the day of the funeral, and on the third, seventh, 
and fourteenth days (Skeat, Malay 3Iagic, 407). The Chinese 
of Northern Tongking feast every seven days for a month (Lunet, 
89). On the death of a Buriat shaman the funeral feast is held 
at the burning-place, and repeated on the third day, when his 
cremated bones are collected and deposited in a hole hewn in 
toe trunk of a big fir, and the rites are at an end for toe time 
(J A I xxiv. 136). This simplicity may be contrasted with the 
Fijian custom, which requires that wailing proceed in the house 
for four days after the death. On the fourth day a feast 
is held, and it is followed by others on the tenth, thirtieth or 
fortieth (when the tomb is dressed), and the hundredth days 
(Anthropos, ii. 74), Among the Patagonians the wailing lasts 
for fifteen days after a death. It is accompanied wito feasting 
on horseflesh and drinking-bouts, and is renewed every month 
under the same stimulating influences, and closed at toe end 
of a year with a three days’ celebration (Int. Arch, xiii., Suppl. 
lOE). 

A feast is often held at the completion of the 
funeral ceremonies or of the period of mourning 
(see § XXL). 

3 . Ohfect of funeral feasts . — The object of these 
feasts IS not simply hospitality to the invited 
guests; they indeed very often contribute their 
full share in kind. Nor is the object merely the 
enjoyment of those who partake, or a natural 
reaction from sorrow, or ostentation on the part 
of those w'ho provide them. Doubtless some or 
all of these impulses do enter into the motives 
for the frequently repeated and usually extrava- 
gant displays, and the gluttony and carousing in- 
separable from them. But there are deeper reasons 
for the observance. The above reasons would be 
insuiBcient of themselves to account for the prac- 
tice, shared by civilized Europeans with savage 
Ainu, of holding the first formaL meal in the 
presence of the corpse, or on the grave, if they 
would not indeed positively repel it. Moreover, 
the ceremonial of such a meal is not always that 
of abandonment to the pleasures of the table and 
of social intercourse ; and, finally, the deceased is 
himself, even after cremation or burial, regarded 
as one of the convives. The belief that the dead 
man is present and joins in the feast is very wide- 
spread, and is evidenced in more ways than one. 

In the German districts of Prussia a seat is left for toe dead 
man, and food and drink are placed for him. The old Pnissiana 
used to throw the food and drink destined for him under the 
table (TbppenS, ill n.). The Thlinket of British Columbia are 
divided into two intermarrying classes, descendible exclusively 
through women. When a man dies, his body is carried out by 
members of his wife’s class, and the members of his own class 
give them a feast. Before distributing toe food the name of 
the dead is pronounced, and a little of the food is put into the 
fire. By this means he is believ^ed to receive it (SS RBBW 
481 ; cf. 462). The utterance of toe name is a call to its owner 
to come and receive his portion. In various Melanesian islands, 
when the name is pronounced,' the chief mourner with some 
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Of the food in his hand says express! v% ‘Tliis is for you/ and 
throws or puts it aside for the deceased (Godringtoxi, 271, 
282, 284). Among the Ghinyai or Chinyungwe, on the Zambesi, 
a portion of the drink and the blood of the slaughtered 
sheep are poured into the grave, through a hole made for the 
purpose {JAI xxiii. 421). The Veddas make an offering to 
the newly dead, and afterwards consume it themselves (U&p, 
Oxford Cong. Eist Rel i, 02), On some of the Moluccas the 
soul after burial is believed to haunt the neighbourhood of 
the house. On the fifth day a wooden image of the deceased is 
prepared, the soul is enticed into it, and a meal of rice, pork, 
and chicken is presented. The mouth of the image is daubed 
with some of the food, and the deceased is addressed: ‘Eat, 
drink, and watch over us, that no sickness arise.’ After the 
deceased has finished, the feast of the survivors begins, and 
lasts all night (Riedel, 305). It is not quite clear from the 
report whether they partake of the identical food that has been 
placed before the image ; but probably they do. The Gheremiss, 
on the fortieth day, go to the cemetery to invite the dead man 
to join the feast and to bring: him back. In one district one of 
the convives impersonates him dressed in his best clothes. He 
is seated in the place of honour, and is treated as the master ; 
the widow of the deceased addresses him as husband, the 
children as father. All night he eats, drinks, and dances with 
the rest. In the intervals of the dances he relates his life in 
the other world and his pleasure at meeting again those who 
have predeceased him; he begs them not to sorrow on his 
account—rather let them oftener repeat the feast of com- 
memoration (Smirnov, i. 143). So, the Kols of Chota Nagpur 
provide a meal in the dead man’s house, to which they summon 
a man from the Mahali, a neighbouring mongrel tribe with 
whom they never otherwise eat. He comes to the banquet, 
and there represents the deceased. Until he has done this, no 
meal can be eaten in the house. When the meal is finished he 
departs, and the house is thenceforward pure, and no longer 
haunted by the dead man (Hahn, Kolsrmssiorit 84). There is 
a similar practice among some of the North American tribes 
(M. A, Owen, Folkl, of Mv^quoMe IndianSy Lond. 1904, p. 83). 

The ritual character of the meal is rendered 
obvious also by the fact that very often it con- 
sists, wholly or in part, of a special kind of food. 
Pulse was partaken of by the Koinans, and it 
figures prominently in the funeral feasts of many 
parts of modem Europe. Cakes and biscuits of 
various kinds are also used, from Wales to the 
Volga and the Greek islands. It is probable that 
this ritual food represents the flesh of the corpse, 
and is a long-descended relic of funeral cannibal- 
ism. The Abb6 Dubois, describing the ceremonies 
attending the cremation of the king of Tanjore, 
who died in 1801, and. two of his wives, informs 
us that some of the bones which had escaped com- 
plete destruction were ground to powder, mixed 
with boiled rice, and eaten by twelve Brahmans. 
The object of this rite was the expiation of the 
sins of the deceased ; for these sins, according to 
popular opinion, were transmitted into the bodies 
of those who ate the ashes (Dubois-Beauchamp, 
366). This is precisely parallel to the old Welsh 
custom of * sin-eating,*^ whereby, when the corpse 
was brought out of the house and laid on the bier, 
a man was found whose profession it was to per- 
form the ceremony. A loaf of bread was handed 
to him over the corpse before the funeral procession 
started, and a mazar-bowl full of beer with a piece 
of money (in John Aubrey’s time sixpence), ‘in 
consideration whereof he tooke upon him {ipso 
facto) all the Sinnes of the Defunct, and freed 
him (or her) from walking after they were dead ’ 
(Aubrey, Bemaines, ed. 1881, p. 35). In the Bavarian 
Highlands a different interpretation was put upon 
a similar practice.^ Formerly, when the corpse had 
been laid on the bier and the room carefully washed 
and cleaned, the housewife prepared the Leichen- 
nudeln^ or corpse - cakes. ^ Having kneaded the 
dough, she placed it to rise on the dead body 
before baking. Cakes so prepared were believed 
to contain the virtues and advantages of the de- 
parted, and to transmit to the kinsmen who con- 
sumed them his living strength, which thus was 
retained within the kin {Am Urquell^ ii. 101). 
Perhaps we may interpret in the same way an 
pbscure rite at the funeral feast of the Man C6c 
in Tongking. Before the meal begins, the priest 
presents to all the relatives in turn a piece of 
flesh to be smelt. At the meal each of the guests 


receives a piece of flesh, and the priest is paid with 
a leg of pork (Lnnet, 245). 

Similarly, in a MS of the 18th cent., preserved in the British 
Museum, it is related of the tribes about Delagoa Bay that they 
‘generally kill some beast in proportion to the ability of the 
deceased, and, digging a round hole, they lay the deceased at 
his full length; when, opening the beast, they take out the 
paunch yet reeking, and lay it upon the face of the deceased, 
and, after dancing round the corpse, tear this paunch to pieces 
and tumultuously eat it. This done, they bend the corpse round 
while warm and lay him in the hole, casting in some part of 
the guts [of the slaughtered beast], and closing the hole up; 
ending this odd funeral with dancing’ {Rec. S.E, Africa^ ii. 
[18981460). 

Ritual food with another meaning is found 
among the Baganda, where fowls are, as a rule, 
tabu to women. The reason they assign for this 
tabu is that death came into the world by the 
disobedience of a woman, who insisted on re- 
turning to heaven for food for a fowl {see § II.). 
But at the death of a man a fowl is cooked, and 
each of his widows eats of it prior to the distribu- 
tion of his widows and efiects {JAI xxxii. 48). 

The distribution of articles of food to persons, 
whether relatives, friends, or the poor, who do not 
share in a formal meal is an extension of the 
feast. 

In Sardinia, on the seventh or ninth day after death savoury 
cakes are prepared and sent hot from the oven to aU the rela- 
tives and neigh bo urs, and to all who have joined in the funeral 
ceremonies; ipt the funeral supper is confined to the im- 
mediate family (Riviata Trad. Fop. Ital. i. [1893] 959). At 
Gainsborough, penny loaves used to be ^ven away at funerals 
to all who asked for them (Ant. xxxi. ^1). In Bulgaria the 
villagers {bring fruit for the departed, or for the previously 
dead, and it is distributed among the children at the funeral 
(Strausz, 446). Among the Uriyas, on the death of a rich man, 
copper coins and fried rice are scattered as the funeral pro- 
cession passes (Rice, 55). On the island of Mabuiag a heap of 
food is piled up close to the platform on which the body 
lies, and afterwards divided among those present. Again, 
a few days afterwards, when the skull has been removed 
and cleaned and is handed over to the relatives, another 
quantity of food is provided by the mourners, and distributed 
to those who have assisted at the funeral. In both cases 
it seems to be consumed at home {Torres Str, Rep. v. 250, 251). 

The money doles given to the poor in our own 
country are probably a commutation of the dis- 
tribution of food (see Brand and Ellis, ii. 192). 
The analogous customs in India and elsewhere 
may he set down to the same cause. Doubtless, 
however, all have been aifected hj ecclesiastical 
influences. The fact that the gifts frequently 
include lavish doles and entertainments to ecclesi- 
astics, both in Europe and in Asia, is evidence very 
difficult to gainsay. 

Often the feast is merely a farewell banquet — a 
send-off of one who is unwilling to go — at the 
termination of which the deceased is formally but 
firmly shown the door. 

Thus about Konigsberg, in Prussia, a place is set for the dead 
man at the feast, in order that he may share it ; and, when it is 
over, the hearers open all doors, that the ghost may depart 
(Am Erqmlly ii. 80). The ancient Prussians used to drive 
the ghost out, saying: ‘Be off! 3mu have eaten and drunk’ 
(Tetzner, 23). Among some of the Brazilian tribes, at the 
end of the feast, the widow, accompanied by the other women, 
and weeping, used ceremoniously to thank the men for their 
presence and help, and in the name of the deceased to call 
for a parting drink, that he might forthwith enter on his 
journey ; for he could not set out while his friends tarried 
with him (Int. Arch, xiii., Suppl. 112). The Tarahumares of 
Mexico hold three feasts for a man, but four for a -woman 
(see § XVIII.). These begin within a fortnight after the death 
and are increasingly elaborate, each lasting a day and a night. 
All the mourners talk to the departed. He is told to take away 
all they have given him, and not to come and disturb the 
survivors. The second feast is given half a year after the first, 
the third and largest later still. The sacred cactus, MkiUiy is 
thought to be very powerful in chasing away the dead, driving 
them to the end of the world, where they join the other 
departed. Hence it is steeped in water and the water sprinkled 
over the people ; and /iiA^/i^-dancing and singing always play a 
prominent part in all festivities. At these feasts for the dead 
other dances also take place ; tesvino, the national stimulant, is 
drunk ; and the survivors drink with the dead. At the third 
feast a large earthen bowl full of water is the subject of a 
ceremony by the shaman, at which he finally lifts it up and 
throws it in the air. It falls shattered to pieces, and the people 
dance and trample on the fragments. The function concludes 
with races by the young people. ‘ The men have their ball, and 
as they run they scatter ashes to the four cardinal to 
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cover the tracks of the dead. They return rejoicing, manifest- 
ing tiieir delight by throwing up their blankets, tunics, and 
hats, because now the dead is at last chased off.* Not until 
after the last function will a widower or a widow marry again, 
‘being more afraid of the dead than are other relatives* 
(Lumholtz, ifm’co, i. 3S4ff.). 

Elsewhere the motive is stated to be the rest 
ortho happiness of the deceased— often, however, 
with somewhat more than a hint at the benefit of 
the' survivors, . 

Thus, among the Bulgarians of Hungary, before the burial 
a meal takes place, at which every one receives a loaf of bread 
and a taper wound with a cloth. The tapers are kindled in the 
house, and then extinguished. The bread is then eaten, and it 
is believed that the soul is now saved. In a room adjoining that 
where the corpse is being waked another meal goes forward, 
‘for the well-being of those who are left behind and that he may 
slumber for ever’ (GlohuSt xc. 140). The Igorot dead in Luzon 
is admonished not to come and make the survivors sick, but to 
protect them from other am£o (manes); he is reminded that, 
when they make a feast and invite him, they want him to come, 
but that, If another anito kills off all his relative there will be 
no more houses for him to enter for feasts. The Igorot are 
very fond of feasts ; it is assumed that death makes no difference 
in this respect: consequently this last argument is considered 
very weighty (Jenks, 79). Among the Yakuts the horses or 
cattle killed for the feast are ridden or driven by the dead to 
the other world, and so add to his comfort or his state {RER 
xlvi. 208). The Barotse take the same view. They no longer 
kill slaves, but they kill and eat the oxen, which will secure 
to the dead a favourable reception at the hands of his ancestors 
(B^guin, Les Jfa-JRo£se, 116). So, again, the Melanesian popu- 
lation of Aurora think that, if they do not kill many pigs, ‘the 
dead man has no proper existence, hut hangs on tangled 
creepers, and to hang on creepers they think a miserable 
thing. That is the real reason why they kill pigs for a man 
who has died ; there is no other reason for it but that.’ The 
deceased and the ghosts of others who have previously died 
are believed to come back to earth to attend his funeral feast 
(Codrington, 282, quoting a native account). In Angola it is 
held that the condition of the dead in the other world will 
depend upon the amount of food and drink consumed in their 
famdi, or mourning, which lasts from one to four weeks ; and 
during that period wailings alternate with feasting and merry- 
making ix. 16). The same idea may perhaps underlie 

the pathetic Silesian custom of adorning the house with gar- 
lands and green houghs at the funeral of an unmarried, especi- 
ally of a betrothed, person, and of rendering the funeral meal 
a complete marriage-feast, to which others than the immediate 
relatives, mourners, and bearers are invited {ZVY iii. 152). 
Sometimes a more direct spiritual and unselfish motive is 
expressed. In Bulgaria at the meal taken before the funeral, 
every one, before drinking, pours a few drops of wine on the 
ground before the corpse and says: ‘God forgive the sins 
of N.N.’ After the burial the priest incenses the room, and 
then takes his place at the top of the table, saying: ‘God 
forgive N.N.’ During the meal, as the guests sit round the 
table, he from time to time says: ‘Eat and drink and say 
“God forgive N.N.’”; and the guests accordingly respond in 
chorus (Strausz, 450, 451). So, in the Lebanon, among the 
Christian population, a ritual food of boiled wheat, flavoured 
with spices, almonds, hazel-nuts, walnuts, or pine-seed, is 
distributed among the relatives, and especially to priests, often 
at the exit-door of the church. As they take it in passing, they 
say: ‘May God bless him for whom we eat this now.’ The 
same formula is used when it is eaten in the house of mourning 
{FL ix. 8). 

XVI. Funeral games and dances. — Funeral 
games, familiar to us in classic literature, are of 
very wide distribution. They cannot be separated 
from dances, for there is no hard and fast line be- 
tween the two. Many dances are mimic contests, 
and the ceremonies are by some observers reported 
as dances and by others as games. Whether dances 
or games, however, it would appear that the object 
is the same, viz. to drive away either the dead or the 
evil spirits to whose influence death is due, and to 
free the living from the resulting fear — a purpose 
which in process of decay first becomes divination 
as to the state of the deceased, and then is 
explained more simply as for the mere amusement 
of the deceased or the survivors. Naturally this 
object is not clear in every reported instance. 
Insufficient attention on the part of the reporter is 
sometimes the reason for this ; hut perhaps quite 
as often the decay of the ceremonies themselves, 
and the loss by those who practise them of their 
real meaning, are as much to blame. 

Among the Bongo of the Egyptian Sudan a 
large heap of stones is erected over a grave, and 
upon it a number of votive ]poles are erected, 
adorned with notches and incisions, with their 


forked tops made to resemble horns. The mean- 
ing of these poles or stakes is said to have passed 
from the memory of the inhabitants ; at ail events 
I Schweinfurth {lieart of Africa^ Loud. 1874, i. 304), 

I during his twelve months^ stay in the country, failed 
I to obtain any information on the subject.' How- 
ever, there is no doubt as to what is done. The 
entire village takes part in the digging of the grave, 
in covering it, and in planting tlie votive poles ; 
and, when this is finished, they all equally shoot 
at the poles with arrows, which are left where they 
strike. The Yanadis of Southern India perform, on 
the sixteenth or some later day after death, a cere- 
mony called peddadinamu. A handful of clay is 
squeezed into a conical mass representing the soul 
of the deceased, and stuck up on a platform, where 
the eldest son spreads cooked rice before it, lights 
a lamp, and burns incense. It is then taken with 
the rest of the cooked rice to a tank. There the 
recumbent effigy of a man is made close to the 
water with the feet to the north. This effigy is 
anointed with s/izMi (fruit of the Acacia concinna) 
and red powder. The conical image is set up at 
its head ; the rice, made into four balls, is placed 
near its hands and feet, together with betel and 
money, and the son salutes it. The agnates then 
seat themselves in a row between the effigy and 
the w’ater, with their hands behind their backs so 
as to reach it. In this way they slowly move it 
towards the water, into which it finally falls and 
becomes disintegrated (Thurston, yii. 428). These 
two customs of widely differing peoples are mani- 
festly directed against the deceased. 

A Sioux practice known as the * ghost-gamble * 
presents the deceased as engaged in the contest. 
His effects are divided into many small piles. A 
man is selected to represent the ghost, and he plays 
for these piles of goods against all the other players. 
The playing is with wild plum-stones, which are 
marked like dice. When the deceased is a man, 
only men play ; when a woman, only women play 
(i liBEW 195). Of the real meaning of a con- 
test of this kind we get a glimpse in the custom 
of the Bulgarians of Hungary, who while away 
the tedious hours of the wake with games, among 
others with card-playing to divine whether the 
soul of the departed is saved or not. At an earlier 
stage it probably did not merely divine, but 
determined, the fate of the soul, or its relations 
with the survivors {Glohiis, xc. 140), In the south 
of Ireland, formerly, on a similar occasion songs 
and stories, hlindman’s buff‘, hunt the slipper, and 
dancing were among the amusements. We are 
told also that ‘ four or five young men will some- 
times, for the diversion of the party, blacken 
their faces and go through a regular series of 
gestures with sticks, not unlike those of the English 
morris-dancers,’ This dis^ise and these evolutions 
in the presence or immediate neighbourhood of the 
corpse, there can be little doubt, were more than 
mere diversion. Comparison with other customs 
suggests that the players represented supernatural 
personages — ghosts or devils (Croker, Ucsearches^ 
170). 

This is certainly the case with savage dances in 
which masked and disguised figures appear. The 
assumption of the disguise is, according to the 
almost universal view of savage peoples, enough to 
cause the performer not merely to represent, but 
actually to be for the time, the supernatural being 
represented ; and the appearance of such figures is 
quite common at death-dances. 

Thus in the western islands of Torres Straits the performers 
personify the ghosts of persons recently dead, and they mimic 
m the dance the characteristic gadfe and actions of the persons 
so personified, ‘ The idea,’ writes Haddon, ‘ evidently was to 
convey to the mourners the s^urance that the ghost was alive 
and that in the person of the dancer he visited his friends ; the 
assurance of his life after death comforted the bereaved ones * 
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(Torres Sir, Rep. v. 256). In conformity, probably, with this 
object, a buffoon is provided, also disguised, whose antics as 
he follows the other performers are provocative of mirth. But 
the object is not the same in all savage death-dances. Among 
the Bataks the dance seems to be performed by the gtiru alone. 
The guru in such cases is a woman; it is her business to pro- 
tect the living against ghosts. She dances both before and 
after the burial. As the grave is filled in, she lays about her 
with a stick, not, however, to drive away the gfhost, but the 
souls of living persohs—obviously to prevent their getting into 
the grave, or into the undesirable society of the dead(AiSIF 
vii. 603). 

Among the Beni Amer of Abyssinia, in spite of Islam, women 
occupy a privileged and almost a sacred position. It is the 
women who perform the funeral-dance ; and one of the sisters 
of the deceased, having dressed her hair in masculine fashion, 
parades with his sword and shield while his praise is sung 
(Munzinger, 327). The sex of the performers renders it probable 
that the object of the dance is prophylactic, and the appearance 
of a personifilcation of the deceased is intended to do more than 
give assurance to the relatives of his continued life : it is to mollify 
him by singing his praise, so that he may do no harm to the 
gurvivoTS. So to ward off evil influences (probably to drive 
away the ghost) is the object of the dance practised by the 
Bamaras and performed backward and forward over the grave 
(Kidd, JEss. Kajir, 251). On the burial of a chief among the 
Ibouzo on the Niger the last ceremony is called i him Ota, 

* bending the bow.’ The young men, clad in short drawers and 
wearing" caps of monkey-skin, scour the town, brandishing 
shields and cutlasses, as if they were starting on a warlike 
expedition. With an urgent air and panting as they go they 
utter a ferocious chant. Advancing in serried ranks they 
brandish the cutlasses over one another’s heads, and the clash 
of the weapons is heard from afar. From time to time they 
strike their shields and leap to right and left as they chase the 
evil spirits before them (Anthropos, ii. 105). 

But there is another kind of dance sometimes 
erformed on these occasions, of which we have 
ad a glimpse in some of the foregoing— the comic 
or burlesque. 

Among the Indians of the Paraguayan Chaco a woman who 
has lost a child joins in a procession in circuit round a fiire made 
outside the house. Young men appear dressed up as dragon- 
flies, and * flit to and fro, provoking laughter by their antics and 
the capital imitation of the insect they present’ (Grubb, 46). 
We are not told here the nature of the pranks played ; but in 
many cases they are certainly of a priapic and what we should 
call obscene character. The description of the funeral of a king 
of Loango in the ninth decade of the 18th century reports 
performances of this kind carried out by players who were cM 
in feathers and masked with the heads of spoonbills. Similar 
dances are performed on the island of Yap on varioiM (not 
necessarily funei’al) occasions, especially on the death of a young 
girl (Globus, Ixxxvi. [1904] 361) ; and in the Aaru Archipelago 
they are presented at the termination of the mourning, as 
an intimation to the widow that she is now at liberty to 
marry again, and as an incitement to her to do so (Riedel, 268). 

It was such a dance as this that was imputed by- 
legend to Banbo when Demeter was plunged in 
grief for the loss of Kore ; and we may conjecture 
that it was an archaic Greek funeral rite. Its 
meaning probably was to drive away death, evil 
spirits, and mourning by the exhibition of the 
instruments of life, which are widely used as 
amulets, and of the process of reproduction. It 
was not that these called np pleasurable thoughts 
and memories, and thus operated to banish the 
unideasant and sorrowful thoughts. They had a 
magical force of their own that conquered death and 
evil. But the burlesque nature of the dance, if not 
obvious from its inception, must have tended to 
grow, because it was meant to relieve sorrow as well 
as to expel death. Any burlesque, therefore, that 
produced laughter would be dragged in to assist, 
with the natural result that among many peoples 
the priapic ceremonies were gradually forgotten 
and entirely superseded by merely comic antics, or 
ceased at any rate to play more than a subordinate 
part in funeral ceremonies. 

XVIT. Mourning, — Beference has already been 
frequently made to the state of tabu induced by 
the occurrence of a death. It remains to consider 
a iittle more closely the effect upon survivors con- 
nected with the deceased by neighbourhood or 
kinship. 

The whole village or settlement is in the lower 
cultui'e often attjrinted by the occurrence of a 
death. The rule among the Kaffirs of South 
Africa has already (§ VI. 9) been mentioned, and 


it may stand as a type of many others. But it is 
more particularly the near relatives and those who 
have been broiiglit into contact with the coi-pse 
who are affected by the death-pollution, most of 
all the widow or widower. Moreover, the period 
of mourning, and therefore of tabu, varies among 
different peoples, and according to the relationship 
of the mourners to the deceased, or his rank, from 
a few days to many months and even years. 

1, Practices.— 

On Teste Island, off the coast of New Guinea, death lays the 
whole settlement under tabu. Dancing is forbidden, and no 
traveller may enter. A circuitous path must be taken through 
the surrounding bush in silence (Chalmers, 41). Among the 
Mangania, on the occurrence of a death, strict continence is 
required of the chief mourners and the elders of the village 
(Rattray, 95). On the island of Aurora the wives and parents 
of the deceased abstain from going out as usual for a hundred 
days. The restriction is particularly severe on female mourners, 
who are forbidden to go into the open ; their faces may not be 
seen ; they stay indoors and in the dark, and cover themselves 
with a large mat reaching to the ground. The widow, how- 
ever, goes out> thus covered morning and evening to weep at 
the grave. All who are in mourning refrain from certain food ; 
the immediate relatives may not eat any cultivated food. They 
are restricted to gigantic caladium, bread-fruit, coco-nuts, 
mallow, and other things which must be sought in the bush 
where they grow wild. A cord is worn round the neck to 
indicate mourning and abstinence from ‘good food* (Codring- 
ton, 281). In the Nicobar Islands the mourning begins from 
the feast at the grave ‘in the presence of the dead.* Two 
degrees of mourning are distinguished : the lighter, in which 
all relations and friends abstain until the torch-feast, three 
months later, from singing, gambling, dancing, adornment of 
the person, and in the house of mourning from certain food; 
and the deeper, which conoems the immediate relations 
(especially the husband or wife), and extends over a longer 
period until the great feast of the dead, and in which, in addi- 
tion to avoiding the enjoyments just mentioned, they must 
abstain from certain foods, from smoking and betel-chewing 
(Int. Arc^^ vi. 25). The ancient Hurons likewise observed two 
degrees of mourning : the greater lasted for ten days. During 
that time the mourners remained lying on their mats with their 
faces to the earth without speaking, and replying with no more 
than a simple exclamation to those who came to visit them 
They went out only at night for necessary purposes ; they did 
not warm themselves in the winter, or eat warm food. A lock 
was out from the back of the bead as a sign of the deepest 
sorrow. The lesser mourning lasted all the year. Visiting was 
permitted during this period, but no salutations, nor the greas- 
ing of the hair. But women, although they might neither do 
these things nor go to a feast, might order their daughters 
to do either. Neither wife nor husband married again during 
the year, ‘else they would cause themselves to be talked 
about in the country’ (5 translating Jesuit ReL). 

Among the Arawaks of South America the nearest relations of 
the deceased cut his widows’ hair short, and the widows laid 
aside their clothing. Some months later a drinking-feast was 
held, at which all the men of the village assembled and 
scourged one another with whips made of the fibres of a 
, climbing plant, until the blood ran in streams, and strips of 
: skin and muscle hung down. Those who participated often 
died of their wounds (Int. Arch, xiii., Suppl. 77, 71). Among 
the Oharruas the widow and the married daughters and sisters 
of a man each cut a finger-joint off and inflict other wounds 
on themselves. They also remain shut up alone in their dwell- 
ings for two full months, fasting and lamenting. The husband, 
on the other hand, does not mourn for his wife, nor the father 
for his child. Grown-up sons, however, remain for two days 
entirely naked in their huts, and almost without food. Then, 
having suffered the infliction of certain painful wounds on the 
arm, we mourner goes forth quite naked into the wilderness, 
where he rests all night up to the breast in a hole previously 
dug in the earth, over which he builds himself a little hut, and 
stays there for two days without eating or drinking. On the 
third day his friends bring him food and lay it down, hastening 
away without speaking a word. It is only after the expiration 
of ten or twelve days that he may return to the village (Int. 
ArcA* xiii., Suppl. 72). 

In South America, as in many other places, the women especi- 
ally were made to bear the weight of the mourning observances. 
In Guiana, mourners laid aside all clothing and adornments 
(among some tribes even the women went stark naked) 
and retired into solitude. The women in particular concealed 
themselves, and ventured out only early in the morning and 
late in the evening to weep at the grave. Among the Mbayas 
' and Guaycuru the women and slaves were forbidden to speak 
for three or four months. Among the former they were allowed 
only a vegetable diet ; among the latter general fasting and 
abstinence were the rule on the death of a chief (ib. 73, 76, 76). 
The Warramunga women in Central Australia fight with one 
another and cut one another’s scalps ; and all who stand in 
any near relation to the deceased, reckoned according to the 
classificatory system, cut their own scalps open with yam-, 
sticks besides, the actual widows even searing the wound with 
a red-hot fire-stick. A strict ban of silence is also imposed on 
women who reckon as wives, mothers, sisters, daughters, or 
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raothers-in-Iaw of the deceased. They are not released from 
this ban nntil the final mourning ceremonies have been com- 
pletely enacted— a period which may cover one or even two 
years (Spencer-Gill eid>, 521, 525). Among the Ewlie of Togo- 
iand the mourning lasts for six months, that being the time 
taken by the decejised to reach the kingdom of the dead. He 
is buried beneath the hut ; and for the first six weeks of mourn- 
ing a widow must remain in the same hut concealed, only 
leaving it to bathe and for other absolutely necessary purposes. 
When she goes out she goes entirely naked, with bowed head, 
eyes bent down, and arms crossed over her breast, ‘ that no 
mischief may befall her from the dead man.* In fact, she 
has nothing so much to fear as the deceased. She carries a 
chib to drive Mm away, for he may wish to renew marital 
relations with her, and that would be death. For greater 
security she sleeps upon the club. She must not answer any I 
call. Beans, flesh, fish, palm-wine, and rum are forbidden to her : , 
and the food and drink that she is allowed must be sprinkled ; 
with ashes, to prevent her deceased husband from sharing the ; 
meal, in which case she would die. By way of further pro- ; 
tection, on the charcoal fire that burns by night in the hut she 
strews a powder consisting of peppermintdeaves dried and 
rubbed down, mingled with red pepper. This produces a 
smoke such as the dead man is naturally averse to encounter- 
ing. A man undergoes similar seclusion on the death of his 
wife, but only for seven or eight days. In Agu 6 the widows 
are not let out of the dead-hut until after six months ; and even 
then they must submit to tedious purification ceremonies 
before they are quite free (Globiis^ Ixxii. 22 , Ixxxi. 190). 

Among the Matse tribe of Bwhe the mourning for the oldest 
man or woman in the family lasts from five to seven months, 
forothera one to two months. The entire period does not last 
beyond a year, unless in case of mourning by a spouse who 
lived happily with the deceased, and who may choose to mourn 
for another year. For a widow the restrictions are very severe. 
She must sleep on the mat on which the deceased lay until his 
burial ; she must remain in a dark part of the hut ; instead of on 
a stool she must sit on a stone ; the clothing must be made of 
similar stuff to that in which the corpse was buried ; she may not 
put on any other clothes at midday or evening ; she may greet 
nobody ; she may talk with nobody ; she may not walk through 
the main street of the vOlage ; if she has occasion to go to see 
any one she must steal round by a path on the outskirts of 
the village ; she must stay in the hut, and is nob allowed to 
leave it often ; when she goes out she must put a maize-cob (?) 
between her toes ; lastly, if she has things to sell she must 
not haggle over the price, for if the wares she has for sale 
remain on her hands it will be unlucky, and, when her mourn- 
ing comes to an end and she wants to sell anything, nobody 
will buy. It is said that if a widow omits to observe all these 
customs strictly the mouming will stick to her and eat her up, 
with the consequence that she will go crazy and never cease 
chattering. A prospect so terrifying causes the tabus to be 
strictly observed (Spieth, 754), 

We have referred in an earlier section (§ VI. 9 ) to the re- 
strictions on cultivation, hunting, and other kinds of labour. 

In Europe, death tabus have been and still are practised. 
Among the ancient Eomans the touching of the corpse entailed 
pollution, and the near relatives and the house itself were 
deemed impure, . requiring ceremonies of purification. In the 
south of Italy in modern times the impurity is not such as to 
prevent friends from paying visits of condolence, which indeed 
they^ are required by etiquette to do. But they must be 
received by the mourners seated on the bare floor. No fire 
can be lighted in the house for several days; hence the 
mourners are dependent on their friends for food. A lamp, 
however, is kept alight in the death-chamber, probably for 
reasons already considered. The men do not shave their 
beards for a month (Ramage, NooJss and By<vays of Italy ^ 
Liverpool, 1868, p. 72). In Malta no fire used to be lighted for 
three days ; when dinner was kindly sent by some .relative or 
friend, the mourners ate it sitting cross-legged on the floor : they 
were debarred from the ordinary use of the furniture. Women 
were secluded in the house for forty days, but men went out 
on the seventh day with their faces unshaven (Busuttil, Holi- 
day Ctisto'ms in Malta, 131). In ancient Athens all relatives 
who were reckoned within the lyxi-arda were affected by the 
defilement of carrying out a corpse and assisting at a funeral ; 
and after the funeral the house could not he entered save by 
those naturally thus polluted, at any rate not by any woman 
(Seebohm, Gr. Tribal Soc., Lond. 1895, p, 79). Although this 
particular prohibition does not seem to be observed in Greece 
now, there are others pointing to the same region of ideas. 
After a death the house is kept unswept for three days, and it 
is imperative that the broom then used be burnt immediately. 
The men allow the heard to grow ; and during mourning the 
sweetmeats usually brought in before the coffee to entertain 
visitors are omitted. In Maina the men scratch their faces 
with their nails, and the women cut off locks of hair to fling 
into the grave. In Northern Greece the women dress in white 
and keep the head uncovered, with the hair hanging down 
(Rodd, 125). In Bulgaria, on returning from the funeral and 
before the funeral meal is set, the chips caused in making the 
coffin are collected and burnt, in order to burn the sickness 
remaining in the house~a ceremony of purification. For forty 
days the men neither shave nor cut their hair ; the women 
neither oil their hair nor dance the Horo for a year. Before 
the burial and the day after it no one in the house works, on 
peril of having chapped hands (Strauaz, 451, 462). In various 
parts of Germany nothing must be lent or given out of the 
house before the funeral, and only the most necessary work 


must be done. For some time after the funeral there must be 
no washing in the house, and the mourning clothes must not 
be changed on a Sunday (Wuttke*, 4C1, 4U7). In the North 
Riding of Yorkshire the fire was put out at the moment of 
death and nob lighted again until the body was carried forth. 
In Cleveland, however, this seems to have been disregarded in 
favour of the requirement to keep a fire lighted for purposes 
referred to above (§ X, 6) (Guteli, FL Yorkshire, 1901, p. 300). 

2. Garb . — Everywhere mourning garb is an 
essential part of the observances. Frimarily it 
seems intended to distinguish those who are under 
the tabu. For this reason it is usually the reverse 
of the garb of ordinary life. Peoxdes who wear their 
hair long cut or shave it ; those who habitually 
cut or shave it allow it to grow. Those who paint 
omit the painting. Those who braid their hair 
unbind it and wear it loose. Those who wear 
clothing go naked, or wear scanty, coarse, or old 
worn-out clothes. Ornaments are laid aside or 
covered up. Those who habitually dress in gay 
clothing put on colourless — black or white — gar- 
ments. Ainu mourners at a funeral wear their 
coats inside out or upside down (Batchelor, 106). 
Among the Bangala a man sometimes wears a 
woman’s dress in token of sorrow {JAI xxxix. 
453). Peoples who ordinarily cover their heads 
uncover them, and vice versa. Women, especially 
widows, cover themselves with a veil, and hide 
in the house — a practice pointing probably to the 
contagiousness of the tabu. But mourning garb is 
more than merely distinctive : it is, like other 
mourning rites, intended to express sympathy for 
the deceased and grief at his loss ; it is intended 
to call forth pity, to avert the suspicion of foul 
play on the part^ of the mourner, and to dei>re- 
cate the angei or ili-iiinnour of the deceased at his 
separation. It has sometimes been suggested that 
there is a further motive, namely, the desire fco 
escape by means of disguise the persecution of the 
deceased, A careful examination fails, however, 
to disclose sufficient evidence in favour of this in- 
terpretation. Protection is often held to be needed ; 
but it usually takes a diflerent form. The Charrua 
mourner is armed with a stick, the Ewhe widow 
with a club. And various other means are taken 
— fires or lights, incense and foul smells, exoxr 
cism — to drive ofi* the ghost or to hold it at arm’s 
length. In short, open war rather than guile is 
the favourite defence. But so protean are human 
motives that it is impossible to aver that in no 
case is disguise the intention. 

3. Duration . — The death of a member of the 
community inflicts a wound not merely on the 
individual relatives and friends, but on the com- 
munity as a whole. His place knows him no 
more ; and time is required to fill the void thus 
created and to heal the w'Oiind. As we have seen^ 
he is regarded as still in a sense living, and even 
active, though his activities are imeanny. They 
are at first likely to cause injury to the survivors, 
from his bewilderment and resentment at being 
cut off from the relations he has hitherto sustained 
with the society of which he has been part. The 
efforts of the survivors are, therefore, directed to 
soothing Mm, to guiding his footsteps to the 
permanent home of the dead, and smoothing his 
reception there. There he will find those who 
have gone before, he will be admitted to their 
society, the counterpart in the unseen world of 
the earthly community he has left. But the home 
of the dead and his place in it are not reached all 
at once. Until he is admitted, he is not at peace, 
and the survivors are subject to the risk of visits 
from him. Rather, he hangs about them, tlie con- 
tagion of death is upon them more or less heavily, 
according as they were more or less nearly con- 
nected with him in his lifetime, or according to 
the length of time that has elapsed since the 
death. The length of the period of tabu thus set 
up varies among different peoples. Our records 
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are very imperfect, and accurate statistics are not 
available. All that can here be done is to note a 
few examples showing liow it is reckoned in some 
typical cases. 

In the Bahar Archipelago mourning' lasts to the next new 
moon, and is brought to an end by bathing in the sea (Riedel, 
S63). Among the Jjenguas of Paraguay the relatives cut their 
hair, and the mourning lasts until it has grown again (Int. 
Arch, xiii., Suppl. 76). Among the Musquakies it lasts for 
thirty days. At the end of that time the mourners wash and 
paint themselves, relinquishing the old torn garments they 
have been wearing for whole ones, and a feast is set. The 
deceased is summoned, and a representative appears, who 
joins in the festivity. He is called the ‘ ghost-carrier.’ When 
sunset is near he departs toward the west with an escort of 
young men. It is believed that he carries the ghost to the 
Happy Hunting Ground, and on his return he is called by the 
name of the dead man whom he has represented (Owen, FL 
of MusquakU Indians^ 80), In the Hew Hebrides the mourn- 
ing lasts for 100 days (Godrington, 281). A year is supposed 
to be the period of mourning among^ the Agni of Baoul<i on 
the Ivory Coast ; but very often it is reduced to 6 or even 
3 months, except for the widows, who must always mourn the 
full year. Although funeral ceremonies are proceeding during i 
this period, the actual burial may be postponed for years (Olozd | 
and Villamur, 115). In Korea the length of mourning depends j 
on the degree of kinship. For father, mother, husband, 
adoptive parents, or first-born son, it is 27 months, though I 
nominally 3 years ; for relatives under 19 years of age it may i 
be as little as 3 months (JAI xxv. 342). Among the Ewhe the I 
survivors mourn in the hut for eight months. A feast is then 
held, the remains of the food when it is finished are thrown 
away, and the mourning is over ; ‘ they say they have to-day 
sent the dead to his brethren—those who have gone before’ 
(Spieth, 258). Among the Dayaks all the kindred are ‘un- 
clean’ for a short period, from 3 to 7 days; they can pay no 
visits, and are restricted in diet, and so forth. The house also 
is ‘ unclean.’ Then fowls are slaughtered, the mourners and 
the entrances of the house are daubed with the blood, and so 
purified. But for the immediate relatives-— husband, wife, and 
children— the tabu lasts much longer ; nor are they released 
until they have held the tiwah^ or final feast of the dead, which 
gives the soul of the deceased admittance into the city of the 
dead, and is a costly solemnity to be provided for out of hi^ 
estate. During that period they must wear mourning garb, 
and neither widow nor widower can marry again : hence the 
tiwah is held as quickly as possible (Int. Arch. ii. 182). !!^e 
Warramunga mourn until the body has decayed away, and 
left nothing but bones— a process extending over a year, or 
even two years. The bones are then taken down from their 
temporary resting-place in a tree and, with one exception, nut 
into an ant-hill as a permanent burial-place. The one exception 
is the radius of one of the arms. It is brought to the camp, 
where wailing and gashing of the limbs are repeated. After 
certain ceremonies the bone is solemnly smashed and the frag- 
ments buried and covered with a stone. As soon as this has 
been done, the spirit of the dead goes back to the camp of 
ancestral spirits of its totem, and there awaits its turn for 
re-incarnation. The mourning is over (Spencer-Gillen^, 530ff.). 
Among the Dieri, who hold that the deceased haunts the grave, 
when his footsteps are no longer to be traced the surviving 
spouse washes away the ochre from his or her countenance, 
smears it with a fresh mixture of ochre and fat, and is free to 
marry again (Globus, xcvii. [1910] 67). 

4 . No mourning. — ^Attention has been drawn to 
the common rule that the mourning tabus weigh 
more heavily on the women than on the men. The 
necessity of the labour and vigilance demanded 
from the latter for the provision of food, and for 
protection from wild animals and human foes, may 
probably form at least an excuse for their com- 
parative exemption. Instances of total exemption 
are not quite unknown. In ancient Greece it is 
said the men of Keos wore no mourning garb 
(Rohde, Psyche^ i. 257 n.); and the same state- 
ment is made of the inhabitants of some of the 
Moluccas (Riedel, 395). Where there are no 
outward signs there is probably (not certainly) 
no tabu. In the district of Kita (French Sudan), 
however, we^ are told, mourning is almost un- 
known for either sex. When a married woman 
dies, her sister is offered to the widower, even 
before the funeral is over ; and the widower often 
marries again in eight days, though some wait 
longer— a month or two months ; while others take 
a concnbine at once. If a man dies, his widow 
may marry as soon as she likes, unless she is 

E regnant, ^ when she must wait until the child is 
orn (Steinmetz, 150). In Seguela, on the Ivory 
Coast, the burial and funeral dance take place the 
same day, and there is an end of the matter : mourn- 


ing is quite unknown (Clozel and Villamur, 337), 
Among the Meo of Northern Tongking the funeral 
rites last for three days, during which the only 
sign of mourning is that the hair is untied and 
allowed to hang do™ upon the shoulders. There 
are no other mourning customs and apparently no 
tabus. For a day or two some food is laid on the 
grave for the deceased, and then he is forgotten 
(Lunet, 318). 

XVIII. Purification of house and village.— In 
spite of the elaborate precautions to prevent the 
dead man from returning (§§ IX. 5 ; XL, XIL), he 
is often thought to be present in the dwelling after 
the actual disposal of tne corpse (§ XIII.). Accord- 
ingly, either after the body has been removed or 
at the completion of the ceremonies (which may be 
long subsequent), measures must be taken to 
purify the place and remove the tabu. This is 
accomplished by driving away the ghost. 

At the last of the funeral feasts of the Tara- 
humares the deceased, as we have seen, is driven 
away. Three feasts are required to get rid of a 
man, but four to get rid of a woman, because she 
cannot run so fast, and it is therefore harder to 
chase her off (Lumholtz, i. 387). Noise is a potent 
means of driving away ghosts, and indeed all in- 
convenient and hostile spirits/ For, though often 
dangerous, they are all fortunately not only easily 
deceived, but possessed of very weak nerves. In 
these ceremonies there is often no clear distinction 
drawn between the different kinds of spirits, all 
alike being liable to be bluffed and tricked and 
frightened by the same means. It is impossible 
to say whether the guns universally fired in West 
Africa at Negro funerals are directed against the 
ghost or against other spirits. In South America 
the Macusi fire before the hut in which the corpse 
is lying, to scare off both the ghost and the evil 
spirit that has caused the death (Int. Arch, xiii., 
Suppl. 88 ). Brums, trumpets, musical instruments 
of all kinds, shouts, and yells are all very commonly 
employed. Among the ancient Greeks, brass was 
beaten to drive away spirits (Rohde, Psyche, ii. 77). 
In the Tyrol an approved method to banish a ghost 
is for the householder to collect his keys and jingle 
them. He can thus drive the ghost to the boundary 
of his property. Over the boundary, however, he 
must not step on peril of being torn to pieces 
(Zingerle, 57). Many of the funeral dances, as 
already mentioned, have the same intent. 

In various parts of Europe, especially among Slav popula- 
tions, the house is solemnly swept out after the funeral. Among 
the Dayaks, after the tiwah, or final feast of the dead, the 
priests take a besom made of the leaves of certain plants, 
moisten it with blood and rice-water, and asperge all who have 
taken part in the feast and everything in the house, ‘to sweep 
away the pollution.’ The priests then start in procession for 
the river. .As they set out, the others heat the walls and floor, 
and the priests invite all causes of ill-luck to mount on them ; 
they pretend to totter beneath the weij^ht ; and arrived at the 
river they load little floats vdth the misfortunes thus cleared 
out, and send them to the ^eat black ship in the middle of 
the sea, where the king of the small-pox dwells (Int, Arch. ii. 
201). When a death among the Thompson Indians of British 
Oolumhia took place in a winter house, it was purified with 
water in which tobacco and juniper had been soaked, fresh fir- 
boughs were spread on the floor every morning, and tobacco 
and juniper placed in various parts of the house. But, if more 
than one death took place in the house, or if a death took place 
in a summer house, then the house was burnt (Jesup Exped. 
i. 331). The ancient Greeks employed black hellebore in the 
purification of their houses and flocks (Rohde, ii. 73). An ‘ evil 
death* requires special ceremonies of purification, as among 
the Ewhe, where the whole village is defiled by a suicide, and 
the kindred are called upon to pay special compensation for 
the defilement and the risk of drought (Spieth, 274, 276 ; see 
imaCc)). 

XIX, Destruction or abandonment of house and 
property. — The purification of house and village 
presupposes a settled life and a certain advance in 
civilization. At a lower stratum of culture, where 
the huts are of little value and easily erected, or 
where economic, defensive, or sentimental reasons 
li^ve i;ot as yet rooted the population to one spot^^ 
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tlie house is destroyed or abandoned, or the whole 
settlement may be quitted and a new site chosen. 
In many of siiciii cases, it may be noted, the deceased 
is either buried beneath the hut, or left unburied 
witliin it. 

The Australian natives commonly remove the camp when a 
death occurs. Among the Bantu it is usual only to burn or 
pull down the hut of an ordinary person ; but if a chief dies the 
entire kraal is quitted, at all events for a time; among some 
tribes it is burnt down. The reason given by the Ngoni for 
abandoning the house is not that the ghost of the deceased 
always lives there, but that it may return to its former haunts 
(Eimslie, Among the Wild Ngoni, Edinb. and Lond. 1899, p. 
71), The coast is therefore left clear for it. Similar customs 
are reported of various tribes of Negroes, North and South 
American Indians, the Andaman Islanders, the Karens, the 
Yakuts, the Kamtohadals, of many of the peoples inhabiting 
the great Eastern Archipelago and the Melanesian Islands, the 
Central Eskimo, and others. The Ainu assert that it was 
customary when the oldest woman of a family died to burn 
down the hut, because they feared the ghost would return 
malignant and bring evil upon them. She is now given a tiny 
hut to herself, and when she dies it is burnt (Batchelor, 130). 
In earlier times at the death of a Japanese sovereign the 
capital was removed to a fresh site (Aston, /SfMwfo, 1905, p. 262), 

A relic of the custom of destroying the house is found in some 
of the Nicobar Islands, where the supporting post is cut through, 
or so severely notched that it requires renewal {Ind. Cens* Rep., 
1901, iii. 209). The Oheremiss, more economical stih, when the 
coffin is placed on the cart, pray the dead man not to take 
away his house, taut to leave it to his heirs (Smirnov, i. 137). 
A relic of the abandonment of the house may perhaps be found 
in the modem Roman custom by which ‘ the family, if they can 
find refuge anywhere else, abandon the house and remain away 
a week’ (Hare and Baddeley, Walks in Rome, 1909, p. 433, 
quoting Story). 

At an early stage of culture all the property of 
the deceased was buried with him or destroyed 
at his death. Either the custom or relics of it 
are reported from every quarter of the globe. Its 
object seems to have been not merely to give the 
property over to the deceased, that he might enter 
the siiirit-world with all his earthly possessions 
and state, but to prevent his haimting them to 
the discomfort of the survivors. Originally, no 
doubt, it was to get rid of the death-pollution, 
for the practice often extends beyond Ms pro- 
perty to all objects associated with him. On the 
Melanesian island of BougainvOle a man’s work 
and its produce are regarded as the supreme mani- 
festations of Ms personality, inseparably linked 
with their author {ZVIi W xxiii. [1910] 351). Doubt- 
less the same view was taken elsewhere ; and it 
accounts for the destruction of Ms crops and fruit- 
trees so constantly reported from the East Indies 
and Melanesia. Naturally his garments and 
bedding, where such things are in use, are impreg- 
nated with his personality, are indeed a part of 
himself. The superstitions connected with witch- 
craft afford abundant evidence of this. 

In Europe the Votiaks throw away in the forest or into a lake 
all the clothing of the deceased (RTF xiii. [189S1 254). In 
Worcestershire it is ominously said : * The clothes of the dead 
will not wear long ’ (FL xx. [1909] 346). In Lincolnshire it is 
believed that, even though they be put away, they will rot as 
the body decays in the grave {Antiquary, xxxi. [1896] 332). In 
the French Department of Ille-et-Vilaine it is believed that 
everything belonging to the departed will soon disappear : his 
clothes, despite all that can be done to preserve them, will be 
promptly eaten by maggots ; his cattle will die by accident or 
disease, if not sold to the butcher (Grain, ii. 299). From the 
Hebrides to the Caucasus the bed on which death took place is 
burnt or thrown away (see § IV. 3 ). 

A custom so hostile to the growth of civilization 
and to the individual greed of survivors could not 
maintain its ground. Hence all sorts of com- 
promises to satisfy the consciences, the fears, the 
affection, and the avarice of the survivors. 

Among the Hareskins of North America part of the clothing 
is distributed among the relations, part interred with the body, 
and the rest tabued and burnt, or thrown into the water or to 
the winds (Petitot, 272). In some of the villages of Serang a 
part of the sago-plantation of the deceased is destroyed ; in 
others a tabu is merely laid upon it, redeemable by a third 
person on payment of a large gong, a sarong, and ten dishes. 
He thus appropriates it, and afterwards gives it back to the 
blood-relations (Riedel, 142, 143). In others of the Moluccas the 
dead man is allotted a share of the trees of various kinds in his 
plantation, and these are cut down ; the rest remain to the sur- 
vivors {ih. 360, 394). A similar practice prevails on the Tami 


Islands. There the canoes are too valuable to be destroyed ; 
accordingly a few chips are cut off them, and a figure-head 
detached {ZVRW xiv. {1000] 337). The same principle is applied 
in Malta, where the hair is cut off the tail of every horse in the 
stable. The hired mourners cut away branches of such vines as 
form arbours in the courts, disturb the furniture in the house, 
overturn the fiower-pots in the windows, break some of the 
ornamental furniture, and, carrying the fragments to a retired 
spot, throw them into a cauldron of boiling water, in which they 
mix soot and ashes, aftemards staining all the doors in the 
house with the liquid (Busuttil, 130, 128), Among the Kirghiz 
no one will mount the steed of a dead man without first reversing 
the saddle, with the object, no doubt, of unhorsing his former 
owner (ZVV xii. [19023 16). The Sioux used to gamble away 
the effects of the dead in a ceremony called the ‘ ghost-gamble,’ 
in which the dead man himself was conceived to take part 
(jf RRRW 195) ; or his effects were given away among those who 
took part in the funeral rites, even though the family might 
be left destitute ; and one or more of his horses was shot and 

E laced under the burial-scaffold (ib. 159, 164). The Nicobarese, 
efore; appropriating anything belonging to one who has died, 
require it to be purified by the conjurations of a minloven 
(priest or sorcerer) (Featherman, Races of Mankind, ii, [1887] 
250). 

Many peoples, however, consider it sufficient to 
delay the appropriation and division of the goods 
for such a period as is requisite to elapse before the 
departed attains his final destination in the land of 
the dead — a period often coinciding with the com- 
pletion of the mourning rites. During this time 
the property, like the widows, remains under 
tabu. 

In New Georgia the final rites are performed and the bones 
disposed of at tbe end of 100 days. Not until then can the 
property be.itouched {JAI xxvi. 403)..; Among various Bantu 
tribes nothing is touched until the mourning is at an end. 
Among tbe Minangkabau Malays of the Padang Highlands 
in Sumatra, where the husband goes to reside with his wife in 
her village, his goods are divided the day after his burial, 
because his soul at once goes back to his own family village. 
When the wife dies, on the other hand, the husband has &e 
right to remain in tiie house for 100 days. During that time 
the marriage-bond is deemed not to be entirely sundered, and 
he has common use with his wife of her property. On the 100th 
day she departs for good to the land of souls. The property 
can then be disposed of (Bijdragen, xxxix. [1890] 71). The 
Thompson Indians of British Columbia placed a portion of the 
property of the deceased in or near his grave. Such as was not 
so given up to him was divided among his relatives. But no 
one could with impunity take possession of his bow and arrows, 
leggings, or moccasins ; nor was it safe for any one who had not 
a strong guardian-spirit to smoke his pipe. Clothing taken was 
washed or put for some time in running water, and afterwards 
hung out for several days ; while the traps and snares of the 
deceased were hung up in a tree a considerable distance from 
human habitation or ^veyard, for a long time before being 
used (Jemp Bopped. L BBl). In Europe, among the Sorbs of the 
Spree Valley deep mourning lasts for four weeks. The inheri- 
toce remains untouched until it comes to an end; though the 
nearest relations are mourned for a year (Tetzner, 325). 

XX. Tabu of name. — Many peoples avoid men- 
tioning the dead by name, or even proMbit it. In 
some cases the intention seems to be to forget the 
deceased. This is expressly stated of the Arawak, 
Salivas, and other South American tribes. But 
the intention to forget probably arises from fear. 

The Insular Caribs feared the souls of their forefathers as evil 
spirits, and never named them. The Guaycuriis and Lenguas 
not only never mentioned the name of the deceased, but on the 
occasion of a death the survivors changed their own names so 
as to baffle the dead man (or death, or the evil spirit which had 
caused the death) when he came again to find them. Among 
the Guajiros, if the name of the dead was mentioned in the 
family-hut the penalty was death, or at least a heavy fine 
{Int. Arch, xiii., Suppi.i99). The Yabim of New Guinea avoid 
mentioning the names of the dead, lest their ghosts may be 
disturbed at their occupation in the forest of eating otherwise 
uneatable fruits, and their anger be thus incurred (ZVRW xiv. 
336). Among the Lillooet the name of a dead person must 
not be uttered for a year or more, * not so much out of regard 
to the feelings of the surviving relatives, as on account of the 
mystic connection which is supposed to exist between names 
and their owners. To utter or use the name of a dead person is 
to affect and disturb his ghost or spirit, and draw it back to its 
earthly haunts. This is inimical both to the ghost itself and to 
the person using the name, and thus attracting the ghostly in- 
fluence,* But time removes the danger (JAI xxxv. 138). 

It should be observed, however, that this widely 
spread tabu is not inconsistent with the cult of the 
dead. On the islands of Nossi-B6 and Mayotte 
near Madagascar a king at Ms death becomes 
sacred; he is believed to have taken his place 
among the gods ; yet no one in the district dares 
henceforth to utter his name (Steinmetz, 383). Sq 
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among many Bantu tribes, wixere ancestor- worship 
is the religion, tiie name of the dead and all similar 
sounds are tabued — a custom that frequently leads 
to considerable, though usually not permanent, 
changes in tlie vocabulary. This extension of the 
rule of avoidance is not con lined to the Bantu : it 
is found in other parts of the world. 

The tabu of the name of the dead is very well 
known, and need not be further illustrated here. 
If widely spread, it is nob universal. Among the 
ancient Egyptians the opposite rule prevailed. 
The great desire of an Egyptian was to continue 
his ghostly existence. To be^ remembered by the 
living was one means to this, . Accordingly the 
statue of a high official under Psammeticiis i., in 
the Museum at Berlin, bears the following remark- 
able sentences in the course of its inscription: 

‘ May the gods of this temple recompense you if 
you pronounce my name ! He whose name is pro- 
nounced lives; and if another see that you act 
thus towards me, he will do the same for you’ 
{BHM lix. [1909] 185). There is in the contempla- 
tion of many peoples more than a mystical con- 
nexion between the name and its owner ; the name 
is part of its owner, and while it lives the owner 
too survives. 

XXL Second funeral. Ossuaries.— Among a 
very large number of peoples who practise earth- 
burial in one form or another, the ceremonies are 
not completed until the bones have been taken up, 
cleaned, and put into a place of final deposit. In 
many of the cases of sub-aerial deposit, also, the 
bones are collected at the end of a certain period 
and put into the tribal or local ossuary. Until 
this rite has been performed, the dead man is not 
at rest, and in many cases the mourning is not at 
an end, 

I. Decay or destruction of the Not merely 
is the journey of the soul often long and difficult : 
it is bound to the body until^ the process of decay 
is complete. Indeed, so refined a conception as 
that ot the soul immaterial and independent of 
the body is beyond the imagination of the lower 
culture. 

A Wonkatjerri man told a missionary in South Australia that 
in the grave the flesh separates from the bones ; the bones that 
remain are the hutcM, the ghost; while the flesh goes as 
mtngara, the soul, to heaven, where it reveals itself as still 
living, by thunder and lightning (GloMiS^ xcvii. 56). So at 
the other end of the world the Hurous called the bones of the 
dead atisken (souls), believing ‘that we have two souls, both 
divisible and material, and yet both rational ; one leaves the body 
at, death, but remains, however, in the cemetery until the feast 
of the dead [see below], after which either it is changed into a 
turtle-dove, or, according to the more general belief, it goes 
immediately to the village of souls. The other soul is attached 
to the body ; it marks the corpse, as it were, and remains in the 
grave after the feast, never to leave it unless it be born again.’ 
‘This ia why they call the bones of the dead atisken, “the 
souls’” (5 RBBW 114, translating Jesuit Rel, 1636). The Tor- 
adjaa of Celebes bold that the soul cannot enter the village of the 
dead so long as the body stinks, that is, until the soft parts have 
perished. *"^80 long as the soul [s^c] stinks it is still a human being 
(Menseh), and the dwellers in the land of souls will not admit it 
into their territory ’ (Kruijt, 328). The Caribs likewise were per- 
suaded that the dead did not go to the land of souls so long as 
the flesh remained. Bites performed by the Betsileo of ilada- 
gascar are intended to facilitate putrefaction and the transfor- 
mation or re-incamation of the dead in a snake called the 
fanany, supposed to issue from the decaying corpse (van 
Gennep, Rites de passage, 1009, p. 213, Tabou ct toU'-tnisine d 
Madagascar, 1004, p. 277). In the Aaru Archipelago all the 
possessions of the deceased are collected on his grave, and his 
relatives must la 3 ^ food there every da.y, until all the flesh has 
rotted away from his bones and they can l»e ceremonially trans- 
ferred to the family burial-place. The transfer is preceded by a 
feast, and the ceremony already referred to which gives formal 
authority to the v-idow to marry again (Riedel, 267, 268). It is 
obvious that, until the flesh has perished, the soul is still within 
reach ; it has not yet entered its final home ; it clings to its 
property and must be duly fed like a living man. So, too, the 
Greek Church in its burial service prays that the body may ‘be 
dissolved into its component elements.’ Three years after 
burial the body Is disinterred, and, if found thoroughly de- 
composed so that the bones can be removed to the ossuary, ifc 
is looked upon by the people as a certain proof that the soul of 
the dead is at rest. Partial or total absence of decomposition 
indicates, on the other hand, the sinfulness and sad plight of 


the departed. A common curse accordingly is ‘ May the earth 
not consume your body!’ (Abbott, Maced* FolkL, 210; Rodd, 
127). This is ill curious contrast to the belief in the Western 
Church, as well as among the Chinese and other nations of the 
East, that total absence of decomposition is an infallil>le mark 
of saintship. Such contrasts are, however, by no means un- 
common in all kiuds.of superstition. 

The process of decomposition is, therefore, frequently assisted 
by artificial means. Some examples of this have already been 
incidentally given (§ ¥1. 6 ). Thus the deceased is the more 
speedily dismissed to his final destination, alike to his comfort 
and that of the survivors. A different motive, however, some- 
times underlies the practice. In the Solomon Islands the souls 
of chiefs and others who are held to have saka (to be hot with 
spiritual power) become ghosts of power. At Saa, on the island 
of Malanta, common people are buried in a common burial- 
place, and their flesh is allowed to decay in a natural way. But 
it is believed that even a ghost of power is weak so long as the 
corpse continues to smell, lienee water used to be, and still is 
in some places, poured over it to hasten decay. Exposure, 
sinking in the sea, and cremation—all of them occasionally 
practised— probably owe their use to the same motive. For, by 
taking the skull, hair, or nails of the corpse, the wonder-working 
power— what elsewhere is called the mana—ot the ghost is then 
secured for the benefit of the survivors (Codringtoii, 260 ff.). 

Nor is it only by such indirect means that the final ceremony 
is accelerated. Some of the South American tribes wait no 
more than ten to fourteen da^'S. After the lapse of that time 
they disinter the body, strip the flesh from the bones, and after 
an elaborate ceremony re-bury the latter (von den Steinen, 458, 
505 ; JAFL xv, [1902] 290). The Choctaws were said to have 
‘a set of venerable old gentlemen,’ with very long nails, whose 
business it was to tear the flesh off the bones and bum it with 
the entrails preparatory to the final deposit of the bones in 
the bone-house (i RBEW 168, 169), So in South Tetoen, on the 
island of Timor, a few days after the death of a king the bones 
are separated from the flesh and other soft parts of the body ; 
and not until nothing but the skeleton remains does the wailing 
begin, * for it ia only then that the dead is dead indeed.’ The 
skeleton is accorded a funeral suitable to the rank of the 
deceased ; the flesh is simply thrust into a hole (Kruijt, 330). 

Where the decay of the flesh is left to natural 
means, the length of delay before the hones are 
finally disposed of difters very widely among differ- 
ent peoples in different climates. 

The Kukis, of Manipur are satisfied with the decomposition 
of * a month' or so ’ : they wrap what remains in a new cloth 
and bury it (JAI xxxi. 306;i. * Fifty or a hundred days’ suffice 
in the Banks Islands (Oodrington, 267). Few tribes elsewhere 
exhume their friends in less than a year. Many wait two years 
or more. The Chinese of Tongking after three years take the 
hones from the coffin, enclose them in jars, and re-bury them in 
the grave, over which a small mausoleum is erected, or in 
columbaria on the hillsides (Lunet, 90). There is some evidence 
that a similar custom was formerly followed in China itself (de 
Groot, iii. 1070). Among the Bulgarians the parents of a dead 
child after three— in some districts, after as long as nine— years 
dig up the bones, wash them with wine, and let them lie for a 
whole year in the church before they are again buried (StrausK, 
458). Throughout Europe it was customary during the Middle 
Ages and later to dig up the bones after a certain period and 
place them in a charnel-house. This custom is usually ascribed 
to want of room in the churGh.yard. The explanation is hardly 
sufficient : the origin of the custom is more likely due to causes 
considered here. 

2 . Feast of the Dead . — ^Tlie teiulency to postpone 
the final ceremony, where it involves exhumation 
or the collection of exposed bones or of aslies, is 
accentuated among small but closely organized 
communities by making a common ceremony, 
often called the Feast of the Dead, for a number 
of the departed. Even among the Bororo of Brazil , 
where the exhumation is so speedy, the relics of one 
person cannot he disposed of aloiie : one dead man 
must wait for a second, and the two leave the 
village in company (von den Steinen, 510). In 
these eases there is usually a common grave or 
place of deposit. The stock example is that of the 
Hurons, who every twelve years used to dig up the 
bones of those who had died since tlie last Feast of 
the Dead. The bones were first of all cleaned. If 
corruption had not linislied its work, all the remain- 
ing flesh was stripped off and burned, unless the body 
was so newly buried as to be practically whole. 
The hones were then wrapped in sacks or blankets, 
covered with rich mbes of heaver-skin, taken 
severally into the cabins, and mourned over. They 
were afterwards broiiglit together, and a fea.st was 
held in their presence, witli funeral games. On a 
subsequent day they were taken to a large pit, 
where they were ail buried together, with much 
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cereniony and the distribution of gifts (5 
112). We need not deter mine whether these rites 
arc more elaborate than those of other nations, or 
whether they are only more vividly described. It 
is certain tliat similar rites take place elsewhere. 
The Khasis, wdio burn their dead, deposit the ashes 
in small cairns. Thence they remove them to 
larger bone repositories, of which one belongs to 
every branch of a clan. The contents of these 
repositories are periodically, after the settlement 
of all outstanding disputes between the members 
of the clan, removed, with sacrifices, dancing, and 
other rites, to the common sepulchre of the clan, a 
massive stone building, where the remains of all 
the departed members of the clan eventually rest 
(Giirdon, 140). Corresponding ceremonies are ob- 
served elsewhere in India, and are common in the 
East Indian islands. They economize the energies 
of the survivors, and concentrate them on one 
occasion ; but their chief value is to bring home to 
the members of the clan or community their com- 
mon life, with its common sorrows ana joys— in a 
word, their unity among themselves and with their 
dead. 

3. Destination of the remains , — The final destina- 
tion of the remains, like the preliminary disposal, 
is by no means the same everywhere. This will 
have been inferred from the examples just cited. 

Various Australian tribes, after carrjnng the bodies or the 
bones about with them for a time, either bury or deposit them 
in the branches of trees (Howitt, 467, 470, 471). The Choctaws 
of Carolina had a common bone-house (l RBEW 169), which 
doubtless was regarded as a sacred building. The name of 
temple is expressly given by older writers to the repositories of 
the dead Indians of Louisiana and Virginia, where religious rites 
were constantly performed, at all events to departed chiefs 
(1 BBEW 124). Of the natives of Sofala, in S.E. Africa, it was 
reported by the old Portuguese writer, Joao de Barros : * After 
the flesh of the body is consumed they take the bones of their 
ancestors or descendants, or of the wife who bore many children, 
and keep them, with signs to denote whom they belonged 
to, and every seven days in the place where they keep these 
bones, as in a garden, they spread cloths and lay a table with 
bread and boiled meat, as if they were offering food to the dead, 
to whom they pray,’ afterwards eating the food thus offered 
(Ree. S.E. Afr, vi. [1900] 113, 269). The Oaribshung the cleansed 
bones in a basket from the rafters of their dwellings (Boyle, 
Archmol, ifep., 1903, 142); and in the Banks Islands, while the 
bones of a favourite son were hidden in the bush, some of them 
would be hung up in the house (Oodrington, 267). Among the 
Andaman Islanders the relatives weep over the bones, each of 
them taking a bone, and the nearest relative taking the skull 
and lower jaw, and carrying them about for months sus- 
pended from the neck. Sometimes the bones are bound to posts 
of the hut (Trans. Etkml. Soo., new ser., ii, [1863] 37). 

4. Object of the practices . — The rite of exhuming 
or collecting the oones and making a permanent 
disposition of them is thus generally connected 
with, or has for its object, the definitive severance 
of the dead from the society of the living, and their 
union with the fathers in the life beyond. The 
ceremonies for this purpose, however, are not 
always concerned witb the bodily remains. 

On the Timoriaut and Tanembar Islands, ten days after the 
burial of a warrior who has fallen in battle, the people of the 
village assemble on the shore, the men armed and the women in 
festival array. An old woman calls back the soul with wailing. 
A bamboo with all its leaves is then erected in the ground, a 
loin-girdle on the top. This bamboo is regarded as a ladder, up 
which the soul climbs to its destination. The semitu (a sort of 
priest or shaman) pronounces a eulogy on the deceased, punc- 
tuated by the applause of the audience. When from the move- 
ment of the bamboo it is judged that the soul has climbed to the 
top, the bamboo is severed in two and the loin-girdle burnt, to 
prevent the soul from subsequently wandering about or causing 
mischief. A dish containing rice and an egg, i^reviously pro- 
vided for the ceremony, is also broken to pieces.. Appeased in 
this w-ay, the soul betakes itself to the little island of Nusnitu, 
off the north-west coast of 8eelu, one of the islands of the grouj) 
which is believed to be the dwelling-place of souls. The bones, 
it would seem, are disposed of at a later time (Riedel, 307). The 
Ohechenes of the Caucasus hold what is called a Bed-memorial- 
feast a short time after the funeral. It is believed that the 
deceased has then reached the other world, but lies in bed there 
and cannot rise until this feast has been celebrated. It is there- 
fore held as soon as possible, and consists of funeral games — 
chiefly shooting and horse-racing— followed by eating and drink- 
ing. The honour done to the deceased is measured by the 
drunkenness. Before it is over the four best horses which have 
taken part are consecrated— the horse which has won the first 


prize to the deceased in whose honour the feast is held, and the 
others to three of his ancestors by name. Tiiis consecration does 
not involve the entire loss of the animals by their owners, but 
only permission to the dead to whom they are consecrated ‘to 
ride them whither they will.’ Tiie final or great memorial-feast 
is, however, not held for two years, when it is given by tlie 
widow. She then lays aside her mourning, and may marry the 
brother or some other relative of the deceased (Aiuhropos, iii. 

As to the races and other contests at tlie Bed- 
memorial-feast, see § XVI. They are expressly 
intended to affect the condition of the deceased in 
the other world. Pre-historie remains in various 
parts of both the Old World and the New point to 
the great antiquity of practices of exhumation and 
re- burial of the bones comparable with those dis- 
cussed above. 

5. Disposal of the skull . — Among the practices 
which we have just considered, special mention has 
several times been made of the skull of the de- 
ceased. The skull is sometimes worn or carried 
about for a time, most frequently that of a man by 
Ms widow. In such a case it is perhaps merely a 
dear memorial of the deceased, or at most an 
amulet. Thus in the Andaman Islands, where the 
bones are broken up and made into ornaments, and 
the skull is * worn down the back tied round the 
neck, usually, but not always, by the widow, 
widower, or nearest relative/ not only is great 
importance attached to them as mementoes, but 
‘ they are believed to stop pain and cure diseases 
by simple application to the diseased part ’ {Ind, 
Cens. Hep., 1901, iii. 65). But amulets are on their 
way to become objects of cult. Accordingly, wher- 
ever we find bones, especially skulls, preserved iu 
the house or in a special shrine, whetlier common 
or not to other similar relics of the family, or clan, 
or even of a larger community, we may suspect a 
more or less developed cult, though it may not be 
expressly recorded by our authorities. In many 
instances, however, this cult is recorded. 

Folk-tales of the western islands of Torres Straits, in accord 
with the practices which obtain in those islands, describe the 
hero picking scented leaves, with some of which he rubs the 
skulls of his father and mother, and on others of which he beds 
them. They describe his telling the skulls his adventures, and 
inquiring as to the future. They tell the responses made to him 
by the skulls in his sleep, and the success which attended his 
following their directions and observing their warnings (Torires 
Str. Rep. V. 41 ff., 47 ; cf. 260, 261, 257, 268, 261, 362). In the 
Solomon Islands the skull is regarded as hot with spiritual 
power; and by its means the help of the ghost can be obtained. 
At Santa Cruz it is kept in the house in a chest, and food is set 
before it, for ‘this is the man himself’ (Oodrington, 262, 264). 
Similarly, a Fan chief in West Africa keeps in a chest the heads 
of his ancestors, and invokes its contents on the eve of great 
events, such as war or the chase (Roche, Au Pays des Pahotdns, 
1904, p. 91). 

It is this belief in the spiritual power associated 
with the head even of an enemy that forms the foun- 
dation of the practice, common in the East Indies, 
of head-hunting. The head is not a mere trophy ; 
*it is an object of heart-felt veneration, an earnest 
of blessing to the whole community.’ ‘ Those who 
were once our enemies hereby become our guardians, 
our friends, our benefactors’ (Furness, op. cit. 65, 
59). They are addressed, sootlied, and propitiated 
on all proper occasions ; and it is to them that the 
happy owner ascribes his plentiful harvests, and 
his immunity from sickness and pain. 

XXII. Effig-ies of the deceased.—Many peoples 
complete their funeral ceremonies by the erection 
of an effigy of the dead. Thus the Kafirs of the 
Hindu Kush, one year after the death of an adult, 
set up a coarsely carved wooden statue, and in- 
augurate it with a feast (Robertson, p, 645). The 
Thompson Indians of British Columbia erect on the 
grave a wooden figure, carved and painted as nearly 
as possible in the likeness of the deceased—a prac- 
tice of considerable antiquity, since posts carved 
with human faces are found on ancient graves, 
the ownership of which has passed out of memory 
(Jesup Exped. i. S29, 335, 405). In such cases the 
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effigies are, so far as our reports go, simple memo- 
rials. In otlier cases they seem to be sometlimg 
more than that. 

* When a respected Ostiak dies, his nearest relations make a 
figure of Mm, which is kept in the tent of the deceased, and 
enjoys the same honour as himself wdien alive. At every meal 
the figure is brought in ; every evening it is undressed and put 
to bed ; every moniing it is dressed and set in the usual seat of 
the deceased. The figure is honoured in this way for three or 
four years and then thrown into the grave * (Abercromby, Mnns^ 
Lond. 1898, i. 169). An Ojibwa widow ties up a bundle of 
clothes in the form of an infant ; she lies with it and carries it 
about for twelve months, * as a memorial of her departed hus- 
band.’ Then she discards it with her mourning, and is free to 
marry again (Jones, Ojeb, Ind, p. 101). Among the Maidu in 
California a periodical burning of gifts in honour of the dead of 
the tribe or village takes place. ' On the first such occasion after 
the death of a person an image representing him is often made 
of skins, stuffed, and burnt, along with the gifts (Sulk Am, Mm. 
Nat. Hist. xvii. [1902] 36), In a certain Turkish tribe a wooden 
image of every dead man is laid in his grave {ARW v, 31). How 
far effigies like these may be identified with the departed may 
be questioned. In any case, they are only of temporary use, or 
entitled to respect for a very limited period. Elsewhere, how- 
ever, images are expressly made as an embodiment for the spirit. 
Among the Bantu people of Bondei, on the east coast of Africa, 
when the head of a house dies he is washed and shaved by his 
maternal uncle. His hair, finger-nails, and toe-nails are mken 
and incorporated in an earthen image, which thereupon becomes 
a mzimu^ the object of religious rites paid to the dead {JAX 
XXV. 236). On the islands of Leti, Moa, and Lakor, in the 
Moluccas, there are men who carve statues of a special sort of 
wood for funeral purposes. On the fifth day after burial one of 
these statues is procured, and the soul of the deceased is, by 
means of an offering of food, enticed into it for a temporary 
sojourn. It is implored to eat and drink, and to watch over the 
survivors that no sickness may betide them. A general feast of 
the family follows (Riedel, 396). Among the Lolo of Northern 
Tongking, with a stalk of a kind of orchid and some wisps of 
paper a figure of the deceased, about 10 centimetres high, is 
m^e. It is placed in the house between the wall and the roof, 
or fastened to one of the partition-walls, and serves the purpose 
of an ancestral tablet, such as the Chinese dedicate (Lunet, 831). 
Examples might be multiplied, for the practice is 
wide-spread. But at this point funeral ceremonies 
merge into cult of the dead (see Angestob- 
WORSHIP). 

Literature. — On death and death rites in general, see E. B. 
Tylor, Primitive Culture^ London, 1871(41903), vol. i. ch. xL, 
vol. ii. ch. xii. ; J. G. Frazer, * On certain Burial Customs 
as illustrative of the Primitive Theory of the Soul,* in JAl 
XV. [18863 64-104 ; R. Hertz, ‘ Contribution ft une 6tude sur la 
representation collective de la mort,* in ASoa x. [1905-63 48-137; 
A. van Gennep, Les Rites de passage, Paris, 1909, ch. viii. ; 
E. S. Hartland, Legend of Perseus, li. (London, 1896) ch. xiii. 
The death rites of a particular people and its ideas on the sub- 
ject of death must ordinarily be studied in the ethnographical 
accounts of that people. Many have been cited in the foregoing 
article. Detailed studies relating to special areas have been made 
by Theodor Koch, ‘ Zum Animismus der siidamerikanischen 
Indianer,’ forming the Supplement to Jnternat. Arekiv fur 
Mhnograpkie, xiii. [19001 and William Crooke, * Death Rites 
among the Dravidian and other Non- Aryan Tribes of India/ in 
Antkrtpos, iv. [1909], See also the following series of articles. 

E. Sidney Hartland. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Babylonian). — In common with other Semitic 
races, the Babylonians regarded the present life 
as incomparably superior to that beyond the grave. 
It is not likely that the Sumerians, whose religion 
forms the principal elemerft in the religious ideas 
of the Babylonians, differed from this pessimistic 
view of death so universal in antiquity. For the 
Sumerian period we have no direct statement con- 
cerning the life beyond the grave ; but the evidence 
concerning their burial customs, their sacrifices to 
the dead, their communion meals with the souls of 
the dead, etc., is abundant. The word employed 
hy them for the soul is zid, lit. * the rush of wind,'’ 
and is translated into Bab. by napUtu, ‘breath,’ 
which may also mean ‘throat and organs of 
respiration.’ The dread of death is revealed in 
the expressions for dying. In Sumerian the word 
is ‘to seize away.’ The early Bah. expres- 

sion's, * Ms god has gathered him ’ {Uu-^u ikter-Su), 
as yet found only for women in the phrase, ‘ when 
her god gathers her’ (see Cmeiform Texts of the 
Br. Mus.\ ii. 24, 27 ; viii, 5a, 17 ; 12c, 18 ; 17c, 18 ; 
Meissner, Assyr. Stud. iii. [Berlin, 1905] 53; 
Schorr, AUhah. Eechtsurhunden, i. [Vienna, 1907] 

1 Hereafter citied as C.T. 


85, who compares Gn 25®), or ‘ she has gone to her 
fate ’ [ana Hmati-§a illilmi iC.T, vi. 475, 13 1] ; ana 
ittalak {Code of Jffam/rymrahi, viii. 5 f. and 
passimf^f ox ‘fate has carried him away ’ 
ttbhil’hi). Ashiirbanipal, describing the death of 
Tarku, says that ‘ the fate of his night came upon 
him.’ 

The life of man is fleeting and determined by 
the decrees of the gods of the lower world, says 
the poet: 

‘ Build we an bouse for ever ? seal we (our tablets) for ever ? 

Do brothers divide their inheritance for ever ? 

Shall hatred exist in the land for ever? 

Doth the river rise bringing floods for ever? 

He that sleepeth, he that dieth when together [they lie ?], 

In death they preserve not their (solid) form. 

When the gall'u '^ and the guardsman have greeted them, 

The Anunnaki, the great gods, assemble, 

Mammit, fashioner of destiny, with them fixes destiny. 

Death and life they arrange. 

But of death the day they make not known.’ 2 

Thus man, whose destiny at birth had already 
been fixed by Mammit, identical with Bau, goddess 
of childbirth, must pass a second ordeal before the 
same goddess and the judges of Arallu.® 

After mortal dissolution the soul descended to 
AralMi ‘ the desolate land,’ to pass at best a dreary 
existence, in the dust and shadows of Hades. The 
body, in which the departed soul had still a lively 
interest, was either buried or burned, and the 
kinsmen supplied it with food, drink, clothing, 
and the implements which characterized the occu- 
pation of the person on earth. Cremation and 
body-burial existed side by side from the earliest 
times. In cases of cremation, the ashes were 
gathered carefully in an urn, in which jars of 
drink (beer in the early period, water in the later), 
bread, etc., were placed, to provide for the im- 
mediate needs of the soul. At Nippur funeral- 
urns of this kind were found in the court of the 
stage-tower in the earliest period (before 3000 B.c.). 
Two vast fire-necropolises nave been partly exca- 
vated near Lagash, at modern Surgbm and 
el-Hibba. Here the bodies were placed in narrow 
cl^ casings upon a brick platform, wrapped with 
inflammable material and covered with soft clay. 
The body was reduced to ashes by burning wood 
over the clay easing. After the fire was ex- 
tinguished, a small hole was opened in the clay 
easing, which was now baked and quite im- 
perishable, and the results of the cremation were 
examined. In cases where the heat reduced the 
body to ashes, these were removed, placed in an 
urn, and buried in the family plot. If, however, 
the heat did not reduce the body to ashes, the clay 
casing became the tomb and was left in situ. Tlie 
more important families owned vaults, or rather 
narrow brick rooms, in which the urns of the 
family were placed, the pavement being drained 
by trie sewers descending to the water level. 
[These sewers were wron^y taken for wells by 
certain archsaologists.] 

Cremation appears to have been the rule in 
certain parts of ancient Sumer and Akkad, as in 
the region south of Lagash ; but in other parts 
interment in coffins and vaults is more frequent. 
In the case of those burials in which bodies were 
committed directly to the earth (as represented on 
the Vulture Stele, c. 3200 B.c,, where soldiers are 
buried in a huge pile, being covered with earth 
simply), every vestige has long since disappeared. 
Preservation of the body seems to have been a 
sentimental rather than an essential matter; never- 

1 A conductor of the shades to the lower world (cf. Craig, 
Assgr. and Bab. Religious Texts, Leipzig, 1895, Ixxix. 9, and 
Langdon, Sumer. Bab. Psalms, Paris, 1909, pp. 314, 26). 

2 KB vi. 1, 228. 

SNergal, god of Arallfi, is called Hhe god of investigation, 
and of Judgment * (p.T. xxiv. 41, 67 f.) ; and as a star he appears 
as the m^^b Sipti mUMi, ‘star of the Judgment of the dead’ 

(ii. R. 49, no. i, 40). 
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theless 'botli Sunierian and Semite exercised much 
care iu this respect. At Ur brick vaults of con- 
siderable size containing several skeletons were 
excavated by Taylor, Ordinarily each skeleton is 
accompanied by jars, platters for bread and food, 
the deceased’s seal, combs, and, in case of women, 
even brushes (for colouring the eyes ?). The cheaper 
method of interment consisted in placing the body 
upon a slightly raised platform of bricks, which 
was hrst covered with a reed mat. Over the body 
was fitted a large cover, made of one or two pieces 
of baked clay, and large enough to admit both the 
body and the articles of food and raiment, Taylor 
found round platforms, in which ease the body lay 
with knees drawn towards the chest.^ A still more 
economical method of burial consisted of a clay or 
porcelain coffin of capsule form, made by fitting 
together two huge bowls. Bodies were even muti- 
lated and crushed into a huge vase, accompanied 
in all cases by food and drink. Common in later 
times is the bath-tub-shaped coffin, deep but not 
long, in which the body sits upright, with the back 
against one end, and tne limbs stretched out along 
the bottom, the whole being, of course, protected 
with a clay covering. The flask-shaped coffin, 
bulging towards the base, is common in the late 
period. The excavators of Assur found many 
elaborate stone family- vaults, probably of kings 
and priestly families. To each of these an opening 
at the west end, closed by a stone not too difficult 
to be moved, made access to the vault possible. 
Stone staircases led down to these openings. At 
the east end the vaults at Assur generally con- 
tain a small niche for a lamp. The Assyrians 
employed such vaults both for body burials, the 
skeletons being found in orderly rows side by 
side on the pavement, and for cinerary urns. 
The latter are cone-shaped and made of baked 
clay. 

Thus we see that cremation was practised at 
all periods — probably for sanitary reasons. The 
earliest graves are found in the temple courts, but 
these sacred spots must have proved altogether 
inadequate for the vast populations of Sumer, 
Babylonia, and Assyria, The only practical method 
would be to set aside certain parts of the city (as 
at Ur), or whole districts (as at Surghul), 

The Sumerian word for the departed soul is 

f idimy ‘creation of darkness’ {gig-dim)^ which, 
y apocopation of the initial letter, became idim, 
edim, and passed into Semitic as edimmuJ^ There 
is no doubt that the Babylonians regarded the 
souls of the dead as minor deities, capable of 
interfering for good and evil in the affairs of men. 
Whether, in fact, the entire conception of divinity 
rests ultimately upon the notion of ancestor-worship 
cannot be determined from our sources. We can 
no longer doubt that the Bab. conception of the 
devils, spirits of disease and misfortune, rests 
absolutely upon the notion of evil ghosts which 
rise from hell to torment humanity. See Demons 
AND Spibits (Assyr.-Bab.). 

Although the souls of those whose bodies were 
improperly buried, or whose memories were not 
cherished at the parentaliat return to the earth 
and must be driven back to the nether world by 
incantation and ritual, yet the vast majority of 
souls lead a shadow'y existence in the dreary land of 
the dead. See State of the Dead (Assyr.-Bab.). 

We come now to that significant part of Bab. 
religion — ^the communion with the souls of the dead. 
We have seen that the kinsmen of the dead pro- 
vided the soul with food and raiment in the grave. 
These are remnants of an ancient belief that the 

1 The coffins in which the body lay in a cramped position 
appear to have been called napalsuhu (v. E. 16, 44), 

2 Possibly connected with idim^ ‘oppressed,* ‘weak and 
miserable ' (see Langdon, Sumer, Gram.^ Paris, 1911, p. 221). 


soul actually consumed 'tlie elements and wore the 
raiment left for his use. Although the Sumerians 
and the Babylonians continued to deposit these 
symbols of the material needs of man in the graves 
of the dead, they soon rose to a more spiritual in- 
terpretation, in which, behind the symbolic bread 
and drink, lay the mystery of communion with 
the deified souls and with Divine life itself. Each 
family seems to have made monthly offerings to 
the shades of its ancestors, which consisted in a 
communion meal at which images of the departed 
were present. In official accounts of the early 
period we find frequent reference to offerings made 
to the statues of deceased persons.^ A list of 
official sacrifices in the period of Sargon of Agade 
mentions a lamb offered to the statue of an ancient 
Snmerian king, Entemena ; ^ and Gudea, a later 
priest-king {e. 2400 B.O.), prays for his own statue 
that it may receive mortuary sacrifice.® Entries 
in official documents occur, stating the items of 
the monthly sacrifice for the souls of deceased per- 
sons whose service to the State had heen great. 
This is especially true of kings and priests. More 
frequently the documents mention the mortuary 
sacrifices for all the souls who have died, a Feast 
of All Souls, ^ occurring monthly and performed by 
the priests in various temples. The word ordi- 
narily employed in the ancient inscriptions is 
Icianag, ‘ place where one gives to drink ’ ; but 
the notion of ‘ place ’ is often lost, and the idea of 
drinking is made to cover sacrifices of animals, 
bread, cakes, etc., as well as of liquors. That 
these sacrifices really consisted in a communion 
meal is made evident from one inscription which 
states expressly that the Jcianag was eaten. 

Another word— also Sumerian, and employed 
for the parentalia less frequently in the early 
period, hut ordinarily by the Semites — ^is kisig^ 
‘ breaking of bread,’ where the emphasis is laid 
upon the eating of bread at a common meal {kispa 
kmdpu). The word occurs in the most ancient 
name of the fourth month as shg-ha, and later as 
kisig-ninazu, or month of the breaki:^ of bread 
to Ninazu, god of the lower world. This month 
was followed (in the calendar of Nippur) by the 
month of the feast of Ninazu. These two mouths 
correspond with our December and January, or 
the period of greatest darkness, when the gods of 
the under world, as deities of the shades, whither 
the sun-god and the god of vegetation had de- 
scended, were particularly honoured. We fortu- 
nately possess a letter from Ammiditana, a king 
of the first Semitic dynasty, concerning the feast 
of the breaking of bread for the fourth month 
(December) : 

* Unto ^umma-ili, son of Idin-Marduk, say, Thus saith Am- 
miditana : “ Milk and butter for the hisigga of the month 
Nenenig are withheld. As soon as thou readest this tablet, 
may thy superintendent take 30 cows and 60 l^a of butter and 
come to Babylon. Until the Msigga is finished, may he supply 
milk.”* 

Here we have direct evidence for a communion 
meal, * breaking of bread,’ for the souls of the 
dead, permanently adopted by the Semites at an 
early period. At Eski Harran an inscription has 
recently been found containing the autobiography 
of the nigh priest of the temple of the moon-god 
of jjarran. In col. iii. he refers to the monthly 
sacrifices which he performed for the souls of the 
departed. After a reference to the raiment which 
he wore for the service he says : 

‘ Fat sheep, breads, date wine, cypress ofi, fruit of the 
garden ... I broke 4 unto them. As incense offering, the 
choice incense as a regular offering I fixed for them and placed 
before them.* 

The high priest here performs for the kinsmen 

1 Thureau-Dangin, EecueildetabletteschaliUmneSy Paris, 1903, 
p. 247, obv. i. 12 ; de Genouillac, TabUlUs archaiqueSf Paris, 
1909, p. 35, obv. V. 9. 

2 Constantinople, 1081, rev. 1. 

8 Gudea Statue, B 7, 55. ; 4 ahassap-hcnuti. 
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the sacred ceremony of breaking bread for the 
souls of the dead. The expression ‘placing incense 
before them ’ refers to the statues of the departed, 
whose souls are thus represented at the communion : 
meal, and whose portion is the incense. In an 
incantation service against evil souls, stools are 
brought for the souls that they may sit at the 
service of breaking of bread.^ Ashurbanipal re- 
stored the memorial services for the souls of his 
royal predecessors, of which he says ; ‘ The regu- 
lations for the breaking of bread and the pouring 
of water fox the souls of the kings who preceded 
me I arranged for,’ ^ The king himself was sup- 
posed to perform this ceremony, as appears from 
another passage : ‘ The regulations of the day of 
offerings the king gave not, but the high priest 
gave.’ ^ The practice of pouring water to the soul 
m connexion with the common meal gave rise to 
the title ‘ pourer of water,’ applied to one’s nearest 
kinsman. This appears in tlie terrible curse so ; 
common in the Semitic period, ‘ May God deprive I 
him of an heir and a pourer of water ! ’ ^ | 

The repose of the soul, we may say even its ■ 
immortality, depends upon the communion sacri- 
fice performed monthly for it by its kinsmen. 
Heal immortality consists, therefore, in leaving 
male descendants ; and the prayers of kings seldom 
fail to plead with the god for male lineage. In 
actual practice the family paid the priests for per- 
forming the ceremony of the breaking of bread, 
and consequently separate temples, called ^-Jcisigga, 
or bit kasap hispiy were built for this purpose.® 
it is highly probable that the State had a regular 
fund to provide for the Feast of All Souls, for we 
find of^cial accounts containing entries for this 
fund at all periods. 

Concerning the wailing for the dead our sources 
are meagre. In an ancient Sumerian inscription 
there is a probable reference to an official wailer, 
whose pay is mentioned along with the food placed 
in the tomb.® Wailings at the death of a king are 
described in a letter of the period of Ashurbanipal. 
The chief great men clothe themselves in garments 
of mourning, and wear rings of gold, and the 
official singer sings.’ The burial of an official (?) 
is reported to the king in the following manner : 

. * The tomh we made ; he and the woman of his palace rest 
in peace ; the psalms (?) s are ended ; they have w«pt at the 
grave ; a burnt-offering has been burnt ; the anointings (?) are 
all performed ; rites of loosing in the house of washing and 
the house of baptism, ceremonies of incantation, penitential 
psalms . . * they have finished.’ ^ 

Gilgames wailed for his departed comrade Ea- 
bani six days and nights.^® When the mother of 
Kabonidus, last king of Babylon, died, the king’s 
son and all his troops put on mourning and wailed 
three days. The following month was entirely de- 
voted to official mourning for the king’s mother. 

Traces of embalming have not been found, but 
Herodotus says that the Babylonians embalmed, 
in honey and a text has been cited which men- 
tions embalming with cedar oii.^® At any rate, 
embalming is not characteristic of Bab. burials, 
and the custom may be due to Egyptian influence. 

Literature:.— ( a) Perrot-Chipiez, Eistoire de 
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Eridu, and Loftus at Warlca; for the fire-necropolises at 
Surghul and el-Hibba, see Koldewey, ZA ii. (1887) 403-30 ; 
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S. Langdon. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Buddhist). — I. Death inevitable and painful. — 
There are certain questions that must have an 
absolute and definite answer {ekamsavyaharandt). 
As a type of these the commentators cite : ‘ Will 
all beings {sattva) die? Buddha said: “Short, 0 
monks, is the life of man ... we must do good ; 
it is impossible that what is born should not die.” ’ ^ 
In other words, ‘Life, indeed, ends in death.’ ^ 
‘All men fear death.’® For death is accompanied 
by physical and moral suffering ; the formulie 
of dependent origination enumerate ‘ sorrow, 
lamentation, misery, grief, despair’ as the com- 
panions of death. ^ For death is only the begin- 
ning of a new existence for the punishment of 
sins; death and punishment [danda) are almost 
synonymous. It is in order to avoid death, and 
the consequent second death — ^in order to gain im- 
mortality — that the Hindus practise the religious 
life, the holy behaviour {hrahmacharya) which en- 
ables one to pass above the sun, which is death 
{Brdhmanas)* 

If death inspires fear, it also generates that 
salutary emotion (samvega) which ends in a dis- 
taste for pleasure and existence. Death must he 
thought of.® Visits to the ‘cemetery,’ the place 
of cremation, or the place where dead bodies are 
left, and meditation upon the corpse and the various 
aspects of decomposition, play an important part 
in the spiritual hygiene of the Btiddhist monk, be 
he a beginner (navaka), a more advanced disciple 
{Saiksa)y or a perfect disciple. They even become 
absorbing for some, who are called ‘cemetery 
monks’ (see Tanteas). We find a number of 
■ details regarding the treatment of the dead® in 
the Buddhist texts. 

To know that ‘life ends in death,’ and to he 
re>signed to this law, is, as we learn from several 
conversion-stories, to know the essentials of Bud- 
dhist doctrine and to escape from the fear and the 
control of death. To detach oneself from the things 
of which death will deprive one, to detach oneself 
from the body itself, is to abolish pain : thus a 
, man suffers when he sees a woman whom he loves 
i in the possession of another man ; he ceases to suffer 

1 Abhidharmakoiaioydkhya, MS of the Soci6t6 Aslafcique, 
366a, 7 (hereafter cited as A.K.V,). 

^ Lhammapada, 148; see Fausboll’s ed. 1900; Max Muller, 
SBE X, [1898] 41 ; and H. Oldenberg, Buddha, sein Leben, etc.s, 
Stuttgart, 1906, p. 278. 

s nhammapada, 129 ; cf. Bodhieharydvatdra, ix. 166 ; Mil- 
inda, p. 145 f. {SBE xxxv. 206) ; Siksdsamuchchaya, p. 206 ; 
Jdtakamdld, xxxi. 61, xxxii. (tr. Speyer, Garland of Birth 
Stories, London, 1895 [-Sacred Books of the Buddhists, vol. i.]). 

4 See P. Oltramare, Eormule bouddhique des douze causes, 
Geneva, 1909, p. 27 ; ]fettip>pa'karaV'a‘, p. 29. But in Bigha, ii. 
305, and Vibha^lga, p. 37, sorrow, etc., are defined as the conse- 
quences of every cause of suffering. 

« See H. Kern, 3Ianual of Indian Buddhism, Strassburg, 

1 1896, p. 65, n. 6. Cf. and ct. Suttanipata, 574 f. (SBE x. 105). 

6 On this subject, see the ‘ Chinese,’ ‘ Japanese,’ and * Tibetan ’ 
artt, on Death and Disposal of the Dead ; and cf. Ehys Davids, 
Buddhist India, London, 1903, p. 78 ff., and sources cited, esj). 
Ligha, ii, 295 ; Csoma, tr. Feer, Analyse du Kandjour, AMGii. 
(Lyons, 1881) 194 ; A.K. V., fol. 239 ; ‘ When a man has fulfilled his 
time, when a man is dead, his friends burn his honoured body 
with fire, or submerce it in the sea, or bury it in the ground, 
or leave it to dr 5 % wither, and disappear vnth wind and heat. 
But what is called thought, mind, intellect, being saturated 
(or * iniormQd,* paribkdvita) with faith, morality, indifference, 
religious instruction (iruta), goes up above, attains to a privi- 
leged state (vUe^a), goes into the heavens,’ 
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whenever he ceases to love {Majjhima, ii. 223). 
Thus the saint has no fear of death [Ahgut- 

tar a, ii. 173) ; lie awaits his time without desire 
and without fear {Therlgctiha, 196, 703; see art. 
Suicide [Bud.]), for he' is freed from desire, he 
knows that this existence is the last existence for 
him {Therigathaj 705 ; Dhamma'pada^ 39). For 
others death is only a passing ; for the saint it is 
‘interruption’ or ‘annihilation’ {samiichchheda)?- 

If death is hateful to men, it is not less so to the gods idevas\ 
though certain texts sajr that the gods are perfectly happy 
{A fKjuttara, v. 291). It is not that death for them is accom- 
panied by the sufferings of human death, for they usually die 
without suffering {A.K.V.t fol. 264&). But, the greater the 
enjoyments of the gods, the more painful it is for them to give 
them up ; death for them is not ‘ suffering consisting in suffer- 
ing,* * suffering of death ’ {Mahmyutpatti^ § 112, 4), but it causes 
* suffering consisting in the change * to be accomplished at death 
(see H. O. Warren, Buddhism^ Cambridge, Mass., 1896, p. 181).2 
The Brahmanic views are all alike, or very similar (see, 
Vishy^u Purdv>aj vi. 5, in Wilson, Works^ London, 1870, it. 208). 

2 . Definition of death. — The Buddhist doctrine 
is opposed to that of the ' unbelievers ’ (deniers [of 
the other life]), according to whom the intellect 
{vijndna) scatters into the ether, while the material 
elements {hhuta) of the body return to the mass of 
the earth, sea, etc. (cf. Digha, i. 55; Bamyuttay 
iii. 207); it is also opposed to the popular idea of 
the transmigration of the soul, well expressed by 
comparison with a bird flitting from tree to tree 
{Bximangala-mldsitvhy p. 114; S. Hardy, Manual of 
Budklsmy London, 1860, p. 390). f)eath is the 
end of life — the end of a life or of an existence (see 
below, § 3) ; or, more exactly, death is the dissocia- 
tion of the organism constituted at birth to experi- 
ence the fruits of a certain set of actions. This 
organism, both material and mental, does not con- 
tain a single stable principle ; it continues to renew 
itself moment by moment ; in other words, it under- 
goes an ‘incessant death’ (cf. Warren, Buddhism, 
p. 252 ; Madhyamahavrtii, p. 174, n. 4) ; but death 
marks the end of this homogeneous renewing : it is 
the separation of the constituent elements of the 
pseudo-individual,' the dissociation of the elements 
{sJcandha), of the gross elements {mahdhhuta, 
rupahdya) and of the vijndna, or intellect.® 

We must consider for a little this idea oi vijndna. 
There is nothing permanent or individual in the 
complex union of the skandhas, -which lasts from 
birth to death. Men were led, however, to regard 
it as ‘individualized,’ like a town with the vijndna 
as master. The later works of Abhidhamma teach 
that, from the origin of an existence, the first 
thought, the thought which gives rise to the forma- 
tion of the new being in the matrix {‘pratisamdhi- 
vijndna, ‘conception-intellect’), gives birth to cer- 
tain thought, which is the master part of the 
existence, and is called hhavdhga, or hhavdhga- 
santati, ‘ existence - limb,’ ‘ existence - limb - series, * 
because it is the limb of existence. This thought 
evolves into an uninterrupted and relatively homo- 
geneous mental series, like the flow of a river. To 
look at it in a somewhat different way, this thought 
constitutes what we might call the foundation of 
the soul, the support and origin of particular 
thoughts, which interrupt it. At the- end of life, 
at death, it disappears by being transformed into 
‘thought in a dying state,’ ‘dying thought,’ 
‘falling or emigrating thought.’ Existence, i.e. 
one existence in the series of existences, is ended 

1 See, e.g., the story of * Gotami the Thin,* in J. H. Thiessen, 
DU Legends von Kisdgotamt, Breslau, 1880 ; Rogers, Bnddha- 
gho^a*8 Parables, London, 1870, p. 98 ; E. Hardy, BuMhismus. 
Miinster, 1890, p. 124. 

2 See Wenzel’s tr. of ‘Nagarjuna’s Friendly Epistle,* 98 f., 
JPTS, 1886, p. 27. On *the live prognostics announcing death 
in heaven* (body becoming ugly, decajing of flower-wreaths, 
etc.), Wenzel refers to Uivuttaka, § 83, and Divydvaddna, p, 193, 

3 See Digha, ii. 305 (s= Warren, p. 368); Visuddhwmgga, in 
Warren, pp. 241, 262 ; Vibhafiga, p. 137. 

^ Abhidhamniatthasa^gaha, in JPTS, 1884, p, 25; see S. Z. 
Aung and 0. A. P. Rhys Davids’ tr. and notes, Compendium of 
Philosophy, PTS, 1910 (Index, s.v. ‘Bhavaiiga’), 


at the disappearance of the hhavdhga ; a new ex- 
istence commences, in a new status, since the 
‘thought in a dying state’ is reflected (we dare 
not say continued)^ in a ‘thought in a state of 
being born.’ Death, then, is the transformation 
of this ‘fundamental thought’ called hhavdhga, 
‘limb of existence,’ into ‘emigrating thought’ 
{chyutichitta).^ 

‘ When the dead man is laid out upon his bed of death, the 
sinful action for which he is responsible, or the motive (or sign) 
of this action, presents itself at the door of his spirit. Then 
there is inaugurated the series of rapid intellectual operations 
(^■a»ana=* swiftness ’) which ends in absorption with this object 
(action or motive) {taddraimnava),^ and there is further pro- 
duced the “ emigrating thought ” depending upon the bkavaiiga 
(bhavaUga-visayam drammanmy hat ed), W hen that disappears, 
the “ thought in a state of being born ” is produced ; and this, 
because of that action (or that motive for action) which presents 
itself before the spirit, moved by uninterrupted passion, belongs 
to an evil destiny.* 4 

On the other hand, death is often regarded as 
the end of a particular organ or sense, the jvviUn- 
driya, the vital sense. Life, the activity of the 
organs, ‘ the persistence, subsistence, going on . . . 
of the bodily and mental functions or states ’ pre- 
supposes a ‘vital organ’® supporting the living 
complex as the water supports the lotus, and 
playing a part analogous to that assigned by the 
Vedanta school to the ‘principal breath' (or 
‘ breath in the mouth,’ mukhya jprana).® Death, 
therefore, will be ‘the interruption of the series 
[of evolution] of the vital organ corresponding to 
a given existence’ {Nettipjyalcarana, p. 29).'^ 

Leaving out of consideration the schools which pay little 
attention to the ‘vital sense,’ some schools do not make it 
die at death. The theologians who admit an ‘ intermediate 
state ’ (antardbhava) between two existences properly so called 
assign a special r61e to the * vital sense ’ in the mechanism of 
transmigration. * Life ’ would then be prolonged from existence 
to existence, as long as these continue to be existences be- 
longing to the same category (nikdya-sabhdga) (after A.K. V., 
Burnouf MS, GSa). 

The schools are not agreed as to the nature of the jivitendriya, 
as may be seen from Kathdvatthu, viii. 10. Pali theology appears 
to regard it as the eighteenth term of the rdpaklehanda (S. 
Hardy, Manual, p. 399). But the Dhammasar}WdV>'^ treats it suc- 
cessively as mental and as material (rupa). The Abhidhamw.’ 
koia makes it an arupa chittaviprayukta, ‘ immaterial, having 
no connexion with thought ’ (see Dkarmasarpgraha, p. 69), as 
do also the Yogacharas (see Mvsion, vi. [1905} 178 1). 

It must not be forgotten that * life ' is attributed to the body 
(A.E. V. 313a : ‘The body lives when it is endowed with sense 
(sendriya), i.e. life is of the body endowed with sense, and not 
of a soul (dtman) : and it is the body [and not a soul] 'which, 
when robbed of sense, is called “dead’*’). By ‘sense’ or 
* senses * must be understood either the organs of sense which 
depend upon the jiviteTidriyeb, or the jivitendriya, which is just 
the same as the myendriya, ‘ body-sense.* The working and 
persistence of the intellect (vijndna) depend upon the kapen- 
driya, which, at death, perishes in various parts of the body 
according to the state in which re-birth is to take place : in the 
feet for a future damned soul, in the navel for a future man, in 
the heart for a future god . . . (A.jST.F. 254a ; cf. and ct. Beal, 
Catena of Buddhist Scriptxires, London, 1871, p. 41; see also 
Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 254 L; Oldenberg, Buddha^, 
p.265). 

Instead of jlvita, jivitendriya, we sometimes And 
tlie terms dyus, ‘life,’ and usman, ‘heat’ — a 
popular conception of life.® ‘ What is the ground 
of persistence or continuity of the five senses?’ — 
‘ Life ’ — ‘ And of life ? ’ — ‘ Heat ’ — ‘ And of heat ? ’ — 
‘Life.’ (Just so the radiance of a lamp depends 
on its flame, and vice versa \flajjhima, i. 295].) 
Similarly, death is defined as the disappearance 

iWe read, however, in A.K.V, 213a: ‘the “ conceptional” 
state (at conception), upapattibhava, forms a series with the 
“ mortal ” state (at death).’ 

2 There is no death without ‘ emigrating thought,* therefore 
trance or rapture is an obstacle to death (cf. Dhammapada, 
ed. Fausboll, Copenhagen, 1855, p. 299). 

3 See Aung-Davids, Compendium, pp. 29, 74, ‘registering, or 
identifying, of the object.’ 

4 Visuddhimagga, xvii. 1133-1139 (from proofs kindly lent by 
O. Lanman). See (3. A. F. Rhys Davids, Buddhist Psychology, 
London, 1900, pp. 132, 134 ; CompemHum, p. 160 f, 

5 Bee C. A. F. Rhys Davids, Psychology, 19, 192 ; S. Hardy, 
Maxmal, 402. 

^ Jlvitendriyarn vd prd/gxt iti (A.K.y . 313a; cf. BodhUhary- 
dmtdrapanjikd, p. 487). 

7 Cf. Visuddhimagga, xvi. ad fin. (JPTS, 1891, p. 137). 

8F. Oltramare, op. cit. p. 28; and G. A. Foley, in JRAS, 
1894, p, 828. 
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of lieat {MaMvyutpattiy § 245, 53). An ancient 
stanza associates the intellect [vijnana] ■with dyus 
and usman^ The Dignaga school defines death 
as the ‘destruction of the vijncona^ of the organ, 
and of life,* and claims authority from this defini- 
tion to deny (in opposition to the Jains) that trees 
‘die.’ ■ 

In the old version of the * last clays of the Buddha’ (Digha^ ii. 
106 ; SBJI^ xi. 44), it is said : ‘ The Blessed One rejected the 
ayusanikhara^ (according to Ehys Davids -‘the rest of his 
allotted sum of life ’). In the Sanskrit sources (Divy^vaduna, 
p. 203 y MahdvyiUpattiy § 235, 62) we have : * The Blessed One 
enters such concentration of thought as to control his 
“vitality- virtualities” (jlvitmaimJsardn adhi§thdya)y and he 
begins to reject his “ life-virtuahties ” ^dyulf^arpskdrany The 
plural (‘ virtualities,’ ‘ co-efficients of life ’) indicates, according 
to a commentator, that life is not one thing but a collectivity. 
The Sautrantikas say that dyus, ‘life,’ means the multiple 
sanisMms which co-exist (having for nature the four or five 
skmidkas), and is nothing beyond these smnskdras (A.K.V., 
fol. 74). The Majjkvma (i, 296) enumerates the ayusayrihhdras 
as follows : dyus, heat, and intact senses, which disappear at 
death, hut persist in life even when plunged into the deepest 
ecstasies (see Warren, p. 389). 

As to the vital breath {prana), it is a wind {vdyu) 
which depends on both the body and the thought— 
for it disappears during the so-called ‘cessation- 
trance’ ecsta^ (Sarvastivadin Abkidharmaidsfra, 
quoted A,K^V. 312 j see Ehys Davids, Dialogues 
of the Buddha, i. 71, London, 1899-1910 [—Sacred 
Books of the Buddhists, voL ii.]). Although the 
Buddhists deny the existence of a prdn^in, anima, 
‘being endowed with breath,’ they use this ex- 
pression ; but, for them, to kill a prdnin is only to 
stop the future production of the^m^a, 

3 . Duration of life.— What is ineant by an 
existence, dtmabhdva, and why is the eternal 
transmigration divided into this succession of frag- 
ments called lives or existences? Actions are by 
nature very variable, and very different actions 
are performed by the same person j in strict 
language— for Buddhism does not admit of the 
existence of a person, of an author of actions— 
actions very different from each other are ‘ caused ’ 
in one and the same series of states of consciousness, 
and must be rewarded in the same series. It is 
necessary, then, that the agent (to use a convenient 
expression) should pass through varying condi- 
tions, — god, man, animal, damned, — for it is not 
the nature of actions to get their reward in any 
state whatever. And, by a mechanism which will 
be explained in art. Karma, a certain existence 
(dtmabhdva) falls to the lot of the agent, as the 
reward for a certain set of actions, ^ and this 
existence will be followed by another determined 
in the same way. Death marks the moment of 
the exhaustion of the actions called to ‘ripen,’ 
to fructify in some one existence, and of the 
maturity of actions called to ripen in the next 
existence. 

In certain states of existence the length of life 
is fixed ; the number of actions to be rewarded in 
the course of a divine existence of a certain class 
always corresponds exactly with the normal length 
of life of the gods of this class (see Cosmogony 
AND Cosmology [Buddhist]) ; the god will die at 
the exhaustion of the meritorious actions to be 
rewarded and the exhaustion of life. But it may 
happen that a life ends by the exhaustion of the 
actions, before the normal time : if, e.g,, a certain 
good action has caused a certain divine existence, 
and is not good enough to prolong this existence 
against the influence of evil actions striving to 
ripen. It is also possible to die by the exhaustion 
of life, without the merit being exhausted : in this 
case, re-birth takes place into a condition similar 
to that just left. Lastly, if one commits one of the 
sins demanding immediate retribution {dnantar^/a) 
and immediate dispatch into hell, one dies without 
the exhaustion of the vital f oixies : the retribution of 

1 Sarp/yutta, ul 143 ; and A.K.V,, Burnouf MS, 453i>. 

2 Of, the di/u^kakarmmi of thr* Jains (SBJS xiv. 105, 192). 


the set of actions, begun at birth, is interrupted 
by an ‘ action cutting off* action.’ ^ 

Death is called ‘ timelj' {kdlaonarana) when it 
occurs at the end of a life of normal duration (see 
Ages op the World [Bud.], voL i p. 189}. It 
may be caused by a trouble of the Mle (the essential 
fire-element of the body), of the phlegm (water- 
element), or the wind, either singly or all together : 
there are, therefore, four illnesses; for every class 
of illness, there are 100 deaths ‘ before the time ’ 
{akdlamrtyu)^ and one timely death : or else there 
are 404 illnesses causing death {Bodhicharydva- 
tdrapahjikd, ii. 55; A.iT. F, 2545). A kindred 
expression to akdlamrtyit is antardmrtyu or anta- 
reria kdlakriyd, ‘death during the time, during 
the course of the normal duration of life’: a 
death, which, according to certain sources, occurs 
even in the drupya, and in all stages of exist- 
ence, except among the Dttarakurus {Ahhidharma- 
ko^a). According to the Sautrantikas (A.K»K, 
fol. 218), it is a mistake to explain the phrase 
antardparinirvdyin with certain (Pali) scholars 
as meaning ‘a saint who attains to nirvana, 
by antardmrtyu, during the course of a heavenly 
existence, and before the close of this existence.’ 
The reference is to a saint who attains nirvana in 
the intermediate period between two existences 
{ardardhhava). 

The Buddhists believed that, just as the saint 
can abandon the ‘co-efficients of life’ (see preced- 
ing column), so he can also stop them {sthdpayati). 
According to the Vaibhasikas {A.K,V,, Burnouf 
MB, fol, 74), the saint says: ‘May [the action] 
that is to ripen for me in enjoyment ripen in life ! ’ 
By its nature, life (or the vital organ) is ‘ripening’ 
ivipdka), and it can replace any enjoyment which, 
normally, ought to ripen from a former merit, and 
which the saint no longer desires and has escaped 
by his sainthood. By this process, ‘ vanquishing 
death,’ the Buddha prolonged his life three months 
for the salvation of men, and the disciples em- 
ploy this to assure the duration of the law. 

This term of three months seems to be given, as a maximum, 
and as the mark of the victory of the Buddha over MYtyumdra, 
‘jJfdra (—death, Satan), "who is death.* The ‘dominion of death,* 
which is a ‘dominion of life ’ (Mahdvyutpatti, § 27, 1), is much 
more powerful in the MahdpariYdbbdna (Digha, ii. WB—SBB 
xi. 42), and in Sik^dsamuchchaya, p. 189, where the Bodhisattvas 
enjoy a life of almost infinite length % the protection of the 
Buddhas and ‘ deities ’ {devatds). 

4 . The last thought and re-birth.— Most of the 
Hindu theologians teach that the last thought, 
the thought of the dying, is of prime importance 
with regard to the future lot.® This doctrine is 
particularly dear to the devout sects : thinking of 
Krsna on the death-bed assures salvation. The 
Brahmans everywhere believe as a rule that the 
Lord Id^vara) establishes the moral balance-sheet 
of the whole life, in order that the agent may 
be re-born into the world at the proper stage. In 
conformity with their psychology and their meta- 
physics, tne Buddhists have to assign capital im- 
portance to the last thought. For not only do 
they refuse to admit a Lord, judge of all the 

iSee Abhidhaminasafigaha, v. 12 (JPTS, 1884, p. 25); 
Visuddhimagga, in Warren, p. 252 ; Suma'hgaldvilasinl, p. 
110 . 

2 The Saivite Buddhists have made a deity of ‘premature 
death ’ (Wilson, Worifcg, ii, 24). 

3 See, e.g,, Bkagavad-Gitd, viii. 6 f. (A. Barth, Religions of 
India, London, 1891, p. 227 ; R. Garbe, BhagavadgUd ubermtzt 
. . . Leipzig, 1906, p, 52) : ‘ Remembering whatever form of 
being he in the end leaves this body, into that same form he 
ever passes, assimilated to its being ’ (Thibaut, Vedantasutras, 
iv. 1, li^SBB xxxviii. 352); ‘Whatsoever being a man at his 
end in leaving the body remembers, to that same he always 

f oes, inspired to being therein’ (L. D, Barnett, The Lord’s 
ong, London, 1905). See also the sources cited in Vedanta- 
siitras, loc. ait, and Cowell, tr. of Aphorisms of mv^dHya, 
Calcutta, 1878, § 81 ; for the Jain sect, see MajjMina, i. 376. 
Folk-lore is abundant on this subject; see, e.g,, Kathd-sarit- 
sdgara, tr. Tawney, 1880, i. 242, and passim. Rhys Davids 
compares Plato, Phmdo, 09 {Indian Buddhism-, London, 1881, 
App. viii.. Dialogues of tlue Buddha, i. 298). 
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actions of a life, but they do not even admit of a 
permanent soul which would be responsible for all 
the actions. At the time of death, ail that exists 
is the ‘ dying thought ’ {chyuticliitta) and the 
^ sJcandhas (dispositions, etc.), which come to an i 
end at death.’ ^ The ‘re-birth thought’ 
samd/u^\ upapattichitta) — and the skandhas asso- 
ciated with it — can be determined only by the 
‘dying thought,’ which it continues. Hence it 
follows that, if the mental state at death is good, i 
a pleasant birth will take place ; if it is bad, an i 
unpleasant one. The agent will be re-bom into I 
the spheres of desire, matter, non-matter (see ' 
Cosmogony, etc. [Bud.]), according to the fuloi'um 
{dlambcma) of the last thought {Abhidhamma- 
sahgaha, v. 12-‘lZiJFTSi 1884, p. 25]); and ‘ to die 
with the thought fixed on space [or the void] ’ is 
to obtain nirvana {MadTiyamahavftti^ p. 53), 

But, if the last thought (or last action) is, 
according to the principle of the Buddhist system, 
the sole determining cause of the future life, good 
sense and equity require that the previous thoughts 
(or merit) snould come into account in the retri- 
bution. Buddha was very categorical on this 
point. The conclusion arrived at will be that, if 
the last thought, in the quality of act ‘ close at 
hand’ {dsanna)^ determines the future life, the 
latter may be conditioned by other acts, important 
from other points of view. 

The difficulty or contradiction may be resolved 
by affirming that the last thought is the resultant 
01 the life or of a former act which, by its import- 
ance or repetition, has to be rewarded in the next 
existence; 

* It is at the moment of death (chyuti^ ‘ fall of thought 0 and 
of re-hirth that the thoughts are enabled to ripen* {A.K,V,i 
Bumouf MS, fol. 112&). ‘ The Karman remembered at death 
springs up in re-birth ’ and is therefore named ‘ close at hand.* 

At death the mental working is weak and dull ; 
therefore any passion which has been intense or 
habitual during life enters upon a state of activity 
(A.K.F. 249a}, In short, the treatises of Abhi- 
dharma teach that the object of the last thought is 
either present (pachchupanna) or past {atUa), being 
determined both by the life that is completed, and 
by the state in which it is proper (by reason of this 
life or of even earlier merits) for the new life to ; 
be passed. It is, therefore, by the ‘ force of the I 
merit’ that there presents itself to the spirit of I 
the dying either the action (accomplished previ- j 
ously by him) which is to determine the re-birth ^ ; 
(and above all others the ‘heavy’ action, gwru^ 
the reward of which comes before all others 
IA,K,V,, Burnouf MS, fol. 482]), or the object 
(sensation, etc.) experienced at the time of j>er- 
forming the action, or the motive or means of the 
action, or, lastly, tlie picture of the state about to 
be reached by the re-birth, the sign of the future 
lot.2 

But this theory, that the last thought is the 
resultant of the life, is discouraging to piety. It 
is certainly the opinion of the Buddhist that we 
should not wait for death to become ‘ converted,’ 
for the agonies and suffering of the last moment 
make thought very feeble {BodhichaTydvatdra)y 
the good thoughts of the last hour are by nature 
very weak : they may procure a little of paradise, 

1 See Madhyamahavttti, p. 228 f., and sources cited. 

2 See Suraiigamasutra quoted from the Chinese by BeaJ, 
Catena^ p. 43 : * At the end of life, before losing animal heat, 
the good and the evil deeds are summoned up, as it were, in a 
moment.* Then the dying one thinks of his sin and of his good 
action, and, by a process well described by Nagasena (MUinda, 
p. 297, tr. Bhys Davids, SBE xxxvi. 165), becomes absorbed 
mto the sin committed, even while regretting it. 

3 Aung and 0. Ehys Davids, op. cit p. 149. See AvataiTisaka^ 
sUtra^ quoted by Beal, op. dt. 44 : ‘If he possesses a had 
karman, he beholds all the miseries attending a birth in hell 
... he sees the infernal lictors./ Of. the ‘ death of the sinner * 
in the BodMcharydmtdm of Santideva, ii. 41 (Poussin's tr., 
Introd. A la pratique des futurs Bouddhas, Paris, 1907, p* 41 ; 
h. D. Barnett's tr., Path of Lights London, 1909, p. 42). 
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but they caunot prevent a fail back into bell 
immediately after, if it is merited (Spence Hardy, 
Manualy p. 489). But numerous writings show 
that the last thouglit is not always determined 
beforehand, tliafc it is possible to prepare oneself 
and others for death, and to make sure of a good 
re-birth by helping the ‘ production of good dis- 
positions.’ 

We may quote some examples. Milinda says : * Your people 
[Buddhists] say . . . that, though a man should have lived a 
hundred years an evil life, yet if, at the moment of death. 
thoughts of the Buddha should enter his mind, he will be 
re-born among the gods. . . . And thus do they also say : “ By 
one case of destruction of life a man may be re-born in purga- 
tory.’* * When asked if this was not a contradiction, Hagarjuna 
replies : * Would even a tiny stone float on the water without a 
boat? . . , Would not a hundred cart-loads of stone float on 
the water if they were loaded in a boat ? ... Well, good deeds 
are like the boat * (Milinda^ p. 80, tr. Ehys Davids, SBE xxxv 

Mahamoggallana sees a poor wretch, condemned to death, 
to whom the compassionate Sulasa has just given some cakes 
He thinks : ‘ This man, with no merits, a sinner, will be re-born 
in hell; if he gives me these cakes, he will he re-born among 
the terrestrial deities.’ He presents himself before the con- 
demned man, who thinks, * What is the good of eating these 
cakes ? If I give them away, they will serve me as a viatimm 
forthe other world.* But, as he thinks also with affection of 
Sulasa : * It is through Sulasa’s kindness that I was in posses- 
sion of this alms,* his thought, purified by the gift to the saint 
and soiled by this affection, causes him to be re-born as a tree- 
deity (inferior deity) (Petavatthu, Commentary^ p. 6). 

The deities of the gardens, the woods, the trees, and plants 
crowd around the master of the house, Chitta, who is very ill : 
‘Make your resolution, utter your prayer: “May I be a 
chakravartin king in a next existence ** * {Sarriyuita^ iv, 302 ; 
cf. Ehys Davids, Early Buddhism^ London, 1908, p. 77). 

A man is stained (sd'figap.a) ; he acknowledges his stain and 
does his utmost by prayer, effort, and exertion to wipe it out ; 
he will die free from attachment, from hate, from error, and 
from stain, with pure thought. A man is free from stain ; he 
knows it ; he then conceives complacence, and, through this, 
attachment enters into his thought ; he will die re-clothed in 
attachment, hate, error, stain, with impure thought (Majjhimaf 

The Buddhists began early to think of prepara- 
tion for death. Asoka grants three days for this 
purpose to the damned (Pillar-Edict, iv.; see V. A. 
Smith, Asoka, Oxford, 1901, p. 165). The Mafia- 
vagga commands the monks to attend, even during 
the rainv season, at the bed of a sick layman (iii. 
5, 9=SBB xiii. 304). The Visuddhimagga (xvii. 
line 1190) explains the ceremonies performed for 
the dying. The friends say to him: ‘We are 
about to perform Vuo pujd (cult) of Buddha for 
you, quiet your spirit [in jBuddha].’ The pujd 
includes jBlovvers, etc, [rupa, * form ’ or ‘ colour ’). 
‘See this oftering we are making for you,’ they 
say to the sick man — the recitation of texts and 
music {sadda, ‘sound’) . . perfumes {gandha, 
‘smell’), honey, etc. (ram, ‘taste’), and cloths 
{potthahha, ‘ tangible ’) — ‘ Touch this offering.’ 
Thus by the five senses the impressions penetrate 
which will be the object of tlie last thought. 

Spence Hardy {Manual, 489) tells the story of a fisher who 
is made to recite the five precepts by a monk (‘ I renounce 
murder and this wins a heavenly re-birth for him ; and, 
when he recites them again in his last moments, he obtains 
re-birth among the higher gods. 

Tantrism substitutes formulae in abracadabra for the ‘thought 
of the Buddha ’ and the repetition of precepts : the oih maond 
padtne hum plays a great part (see O. F. Kbppen, JDie BMigion 
des Buddha, pt. ii. ‘ Die lamaische Hierarchie,’ Berlin, 1869, 
p. 69) ; the cults of Amitahha substitute the repetition of 
ejaculatory invocations to Avalokite^vara or Amita ; ‘ Whoso- 
ever shall have heard the name of Buddha Bhaigajyaguru, to 
him will eight Bodhisattvas come at the moment of death to 
show him the way [to paradise] ’ (Sik§dsamuchchaya, p, 176). 
In, Karav4<^'oyuha (Calcutta, 1873), pp. 23, 95, twelve Buddhas 
surround the dying ; in Sukhdvativyuha (Oxford, 1883), p. 47 
(=sSBE xlix. 45), Amitahha himself appears surrounded by 
[magic] monks. ‘ Seeing Bhagavat, their thought is quieted, 
and, falling from this world, they are born in Paradise* (cf. 
Samddhirdja, iv., at the end). In SatjiyuUa, iv- 802, it is the 
forest-deities who care for the dying man and suggest to him 
the wish for such and such a re-birth.l 

Literature. — This is given throughout the article. 

L. DB LA Yall:^e PoirssiN. 

1 We need not spend time over the acts and ceremonies for 
the benefit of the dead. Some bibliographical indications may 
he useful. Pali sources (gifts for the dead): Afujuttara, v. 
296, Petavatthu, i. 6 {Paramatihadlpam, pt. iii. pp. 23, 36), 
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^;T)EATH AND BISPO OF'THE DEAD- 

(Chinese). — The Chinese discriminate between pre- 
mature death and the inevitable ending of the 
term of natural life. The jnctogram for untimely 
death is composed of the radical denoting ‘evil’ 
(originally depicting the cutting up of bones) and 
that for ‘ man/ the combination being interpreted 
by S. Wells Williams {Syllabic Diet, Shanghai, 
1889, p. 836) as ‘the evil which parts men/ The 
character thus formed is explained as conveying 
the idea of ‘ the running out of the vital issues,’ 

‘ the emptying out of the breath ’ ; whilst that for 
normal death, i.e. in old age, represents the end 
of a cocoon or ball of silk. The express mention 
of death is generally avoided, the Chinese prefer- 
ring to employ some euphemistic phrase such as 
‘passed away,’ ‘returned to Heaven,’ ‘no more,’ 
etc., or sometimes an expressive gesture— the hands 
tightly clenched, and the head thrown slightly 
back. 

The customs wdiich prevail in different parts of 
China in connexion with the treatment of the 
dying and the disposal of the dead are- so dis- 
similar that a complete statement of them would 
be impossible ; it will be sufficient to describe the 
observances which may be regarded as fairly 
characteristic. The details which follow do not 
apply in the case of children and unmarried 
persons. In these instances the dead are dis- 
posed of with as little ceremony as possible; in 
many cases the bodies of infants are simply rolled 
up in a coarse wrapper of matting, and deposited 
in a convenient spot of open ground, perhaps in 
a ‘baby tower’ specially intended for the purpose. 

The conduct of funeral rites is described as early 
as the Chow dynasty (1122-255 B.c.), and it is ; 
evident that burial’^ has always been the mode 
adopted for the disposal of the dead. In the 
Chinese sense this does not consist in the lowering 
of the remains into a dug-out grave, but in the 
placing of them in a sarcophagus upon the surface 
of the ground, and the piling up of earth in the 
form of a mound, as a result of the annual visits 
to the place of interment. It was usual in early 
times to place in the coffin certain articles whicn 
the deceased valued during life ; and specimens of 
Jade, chess-men, etc., are Srequently discovered in 
ancient tombs. In the case of kings it was often 
difficult to ascertain where the royal corpse was 
actually buried, as sometimes a number of separate 
coffins were interred in different places, each 
nominally containing the ‘remains’ of the late 
monarch, in order to render more remote the 
possibility of rifling the tomb. 

The custom of immolating a number of slaves or 
relatives of the deceased was sometimes practised 
in China. Cases are quoted as early as the 10 th 
cent. B.O., as, e.g., that of the Duke Muh, at whose 
funeral some 177 persons were buried alive. Ee- 
ferences to the practice are found in the time of 
Confucius (551-478 B.C.), and even as late as the 
present dynasty an instance is quoted in connexion 
with the Emperor Shnn-che (A.i>. 1644-1661). The 
burning of paper effigies of servants and attendants 

Milinda, p. xxxvi. 151); Oldenberg, Eel. des Veda, 

tr. V. Henry, Paris, 1903, p. 479. Great Vehicle : J. J. M. de 
Oroot, Code du Mahdyana en Chitie, Amsterdam, 1893, p. 97 
(tr. and comm, of the Brahmajdlamtra, Nanjio, no. 1087), 
ScctaHanism and Eel, Perseeution in China, Amsterdam, 
190.3, i. 231 ; Buddhist Masses for the Bead at Amoy (Congress 
at Beyden, and AMG xi.-xii. {1886]) ; S. Beal, CaUna of Bud, 
Scriptures, p. 33 ; J. Edkins, Chinese Buddhism (London, 18^, 
and AMGiv.), p. 226 ; E. Ohavannes, MManges Harlez, Leyden, 
1896, p. 79. For Tibet : L. A. Waddell, Lamaism, London, 1896, 
p. 488. ’ 

1 The practice of cremation is repugnant to the Chinese view 
of the necessity of preserving the body intact as far as possible, 
and is employed only in the case of Buddhist monks and 
nuns, though historical references may be cited in proof of its 
frequency in certain periods, probably as a result of foreign 
influences. 


at the present day may be a survival of this 
tebarous custom. 

1. Importance of the subject. — The importance 
of the subject will at once be evident When we 
consider that there is, perhaps, no event in the 
‘pilgrimage’ of the ‘Chinaman’ which demands so 
great attention, such scrupulous observance of im- 
memorial custom, and such lavish expenditure of 
labour and capital, as the carrying out of a ‘ decent 
funeral.’ 

2 . The dictum of Confucius.— Confucius lays 
down no rules with regard to the treatment of the 
dead, beyond the admonition that all things should 
be done ‘decently and in order’ ; that the family 
circumstances should be taken into account, and 
that the various classes of society should be guided 
W the precedents which obtain in each class. 
The tradesman should not seek to emulate the 
official, and so forth; hut Confucius enunciates 
one general principle which should govern the 
conduct of the entire affair: ‘In mourning it is 
better to be sorrowful than punctilious.’ 

It is hardly necessary to say that the observance 
of the conventional funeral customs is inseparably 
comiected with the extraordinary development of 
the idea of fflial piety, and the ancestral worship 
of which it is the inspiration and the key. 

3 . Treatment of the dying.— When all remedies 
have failed to retain the departing spirit, the dying 
man is prepared for entering the presence chamber 
of the gods, before whom he must appear: the 
god of the local temple, the god of the city walls 
and moats, and the god of Hades. His head is 

j shaved ; his body and extremities are washed ; the 
nails of his hands and feet are cut, the parings 
being carefull y p reserved ; and his underclothing 
is changed. When m articulo mortis he is sup- 
ported in a sitting posture, it being believed that 
the soul makes its escape from a recumbent figure 
by the lower part of the body, and, as a result, 
on re-incarnation will be gross and stupid ; whilst 
from the upright body it flies aloft through the 
mouth, and re-appears eventually, by transmigra- 
tion, in a highly developed condition. Tinsel 
money and charms are burnt before him, and the 
ashes are collected, wrapped in paper, and placed in 
his hand, whilst he is informed that the expenses 
of the Journey have all been provided. Sometimes 
a small lantern, obtained from a Buddhist temple, 
and already used in the worship of Heaven, is 
placed in his hand, and he is advised to hold it 
fast, as the way before him will be dark. If the 
family can afford it, a sedan-chair with two bearers, 
all of paper and bamboo, is purchased. To die 
in the early morning is in some places considered 
felicitous, because there are three meals left for 
the dead man’s posterity to enjoy; hut to die 
after the consumption of the evening meal is con- 
sidered to be ill-omened, for then, by implication, 
there is nothing left for his successors. It is im- 
portant that the sons of the dying man and other 
I relatives should be present to attend the death- 
bed ; and, as they weep, they call upon him not to 
! leave them but to awaken from his sleep. The 
cries of daughters are considered to have special 
virtue in opening Heaven’s gate, and a man who 
does not possess a daughter or two is much to be 
pitied — contrary to a prevailing but very erroneous 
idea cuiTent among Europeans. 

4 . First duties of mourners. — As soon as deatli 
takes place, an elder conducts the proceedings, and 
orders the queues of the sons to be unravelled, and 
candles to be lighted before the ancestral shrine 
and the god of the hearth, because the warrant for 
the capture of the departed soul is supposed to 
have arrived from the god of Hades, and it must 
be countersigned by the ancestral spirits, or their 
representatives, and by the god of the hearth. 
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5. The dread messengers. — The messengers of 
the god of Hades are said to be two, viz, the 
living Wu^oKang and the dead W^-cKmig^ the 
word wu-cKang meaning ‘uncertain,* and being 
explained by the uncertainty of the summons of 
death. The living Wu-ch'ang is not a demon, but 
the soul of a living man who is employed by the 
Wu-ch'ang to guide him to the house of his victim. 
The true ‘Uncertain,’ as coming from the hidden 
world, is unable to find his way in the light of day, 
and requires a mortal spirit to guide him, Some 
say that these two characters represent, not in- 
dividual agents of the god of Hades, but only the 
two souls (the animal and the spiritual, ».e. the 
•psyche and the ^neuma) — the hun> and the p*o, as 
they are called in Chinese. The first of these is 
written in Chinese with a character which means 
‘black’ attached to the word for ‘spirit’ or 
‘ demon,’ and hence represents ‘ black spirit,’ and 
the other has the character which stands for 
‘white’ prefixed to the same word meaning 
‘ spirit,’ and hence represents ‘white spirit.’ These 
have been personified, by the ignorant, as the 
lictors who come to carry oft’ the soul ; whereas 
they themselves are the essential parts of the soul 
which of its own accord is about to leave its tene- 
ment. The Mm, in conformity with its nature, 
soars aloft and is dissipated ; th.Qp'o descends into 
the element of earth and Ixaunts its old neigh- 
bourhood. 

6. Post-mortem lustration. — The matting on 
which the deceased is lying is given a pull, with 
the idea that this will prevent a lingering illness 
in the next incarnation. The chief mourner, 
generally the eldest son, invests himself in the 
clothes xvhich are eventually to be put upon the 
corpse, and, holding a bucket in one hand and a 
bundle of incense in the other, walks, or, in the 
case of an infant, is carried, to the waterside, an 
umbrella being held over his head all the time, as 
he is impersonating the dead and must be screened 
from the eye of heaven. In some cases he is 
escorted with music and fireworks. Paper money 
of different kinds is burnt; a coin, with a large 
nail fastened in the centre, is thrown into the 
water; and the water is thus supposed to be 
bought, and is drawn up and taken to the house. 
Here it is warmed, and a few rubs are given 
to the chest of the corpse by way of a bath. The 
hair of the dead man is next combed by the 
daughters and daughters-in-law, each taking a 
turn, kneeling and weeping at the same time; 
and then it is rolled up into a kind of knot on 
the top of the head, somewhat like the top-knot 
worn By the Chinese of the Ming dynasty, thus 
exemplifying the popular proverb, ‘ The living sub- 
mit [to the Manchus], the dead do not.’ After this 

erfunctory washing the dead man is removed from 
is bed and supported on a chair ; and the matting 
and straw on which he has been lying are burned 
in the open street. It is of the utmost importance 
that the feet of the corjise should not touch the 
ground, and they are generally covered with a 
cotton cloth, and supported in the lap of the 
daughter-in-law. A small table is spread before 
the body, holding two bowls— one of rice, and 
the other containing vegetables with long stalks, 
to represent and bespeak a long life and firm root 
in the next stage of existence. 

7. Announcement of the death. — The sons of 
the deceased, with the braid removed from their 

S enes, wearing white gowns, aprons, and white 
ets round their heads, and shod with straw 
sandals, take candies and paper money of two 
kinds, and proceed to the temple of the god of 
agriculture. On arrival at the temple, the eldest 
son, as chief mourner, lights the candles, makes 
his prostrations, and bums the paper money ; this 


money is supposed to act as a guerdon to the god of 
agriculture, who is represented as the agent of the 
god of Hades in tlie arrest of tiie soul, and hence 
requires remuneration. The whole process is de- 
scribed as jp'w fang, or ‘strewing the hall’ — a 
phrase applied in real life to ‘ squaring ’ the officials 
at a Yamen in order to be assured of ‘ justice ’ ; and 
it is fairly inferred that the officials in the nether 
world are equally amenable to a ‘ consideration,’ 

8. Removal 01 the corpse. — On returning to the 
house, they make arrangements for removing the 
dead to the middle hall, which is reserved for 
special occasions, and which also contains the 
ancestral shrine. The position of the corpse is 
first reversed, indicating the hope that the dead 
man may return from the hidden world, and this 
is illustrated by the transposition of the foetus 
before birth. A meal is laid out on a large sieve 
and placed before the dead, with wine and candles, 
and IS then carried in procession to the front of 
the house and laid outside the door ; the members 
of the family, in white clothing, kneel on a piece of 
coir matting, weeping and prostrating themselves 
alternately. The body is next carefully secured to 
a chair by broad bands, and four strong men are 
selected bo convey it to the state apartment ; the 
head is supportea by the eldest son, and the feet 
by the daughter-in-law.^ The burden must on no 
account be laid down until its destination is reached ; 
a fall would be considered a frightful calamity. 
An umbrella is held over the chair as it moves, to 
hide one who is now a denizen of the shades from 
the light of heaven, and handfuls of rice are 
thrown upon it, with the idea of expelling all evil 
influences. The corpse is then placed on the bed 
and a coverlet spread over it. A sheet of white 
paper is laid ux3on the face, and the feet are placed 
close together and propped in position ; to allow 
them to fall apart would involve the death of the 
nuptial partner shortly after. 

9. The public announcement. — ^A messenger is 
then sent to a Taoist priest to inform him of the 
date of the deceased’s first attack of illness, the 
time of his death, and the number of his years. 
The priest writes a large sheet of yellow paper 
mentioning these particulars, and the date on 
which the spirit may be expected to return, to- 
gether with the classes of persons, born under 
certain auspices, whose presence at the coffining is 
contra-indicated. On obtaining this information, 
which is sometimes pasted up diagonally on the 
wall of the house, the family is able to pre- 
pare for the return of the departed spirit and his 
attendant. 

A large sheet is hung to screen the body from the 
observation of people passing the door, and a rude 
lamp, consisting of a bowl of oil with a wick in it, 
contained in a basket of lime, is kept constantly 
alight, day and night, so that the deceased may 
have ‘ a lamp to his feet’ wherever he journeys. 

10. Ceremonies connected with death in old age, 
— If the deceased happens to be aged, say seventy 

ears old or more, the curtain at the foot of the 

ed is red in colour, to show that death, in his case, 
should not be considered an occasion of sorrow ; 
and no word of consolation is spoken or sign of 
grief shown by the visitors; on the contrary, 
nothing but compliments are heard that such a 
happy consummation has been reached, full of years 
and in the midst of a numerous posterity. Wine- 
drinking, the ‘Morra,’ etc., are all the rule, and 
any one would be laughed at who insinuated that 
there was any occasion for grief. It is to be noted 
that, until the actual cofiining takes places, the 
candles used are of the usual red variety; white 
candles are not employed until all hope of revival 
has departed, and the body is about to be placed in 
the coffin. The head and feet of the corpse are 
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supported ou specially-made pillows of yellow 
cotton, stuffed with paper waste, or, in country 
districts where cotton is manufactured, a reel on 
which cotton is wound is used instead. 

ii« Notifying the relatives.— A swift messenger 
is dispatched to inform the relatives, who are ex- 
pected to send gifts to the bereaved family. The 
presents consist of small quilts, about three feet 
long and a little more than a foot wide, which are 
carefully marked and reserved for placing in the 
coffin in due course ; they are thus markea to en- 
sure that those furnished by important members of 
the family shall have a first place. 

12. Visits to the house of mourning.— Notice of 
the arrival of visitors is given by the gateman, who 
beats three times on a drum ; a trumpet is sounded 
and a hand-cannon discharged. The musicians 
then strike up, and the mourners are warned of the 
approach. The chief mourner kneels at the side of 
the spirit table ; the stewards escort the visitor to 
the curtain, where he kneels four times and bows 
four times, 

13. Coffins. —The style of the coffin varies 
throughout the empire. In some places it repre- 
sents the trunk of a tree ; in the north the lid pro- 
jects considerably over the head. The quality is 
determined by tne circumstances of the family. 
Wealthy people prefer to buy their own coffins 
beforehand and keep them stored either in an out- 
house or in a temple. Some buy the planks, keep 
them till seasoned, and then employ carpenters to 
make the coffin when required ; whilst others buy 
theirs from a coffin-shop or from one of the Charit- 
ahle Societies. At the end of the coffin a lotus 
flower is carved, exi>ressing the hope that the de- 
ceased may become a Buddha aud take his stand on 
a lotus, as Buddha is represented doing. 

14. The process of coffining.— The time for 
coffining in some places is at full tide, and prefer- 
ably after dinner, so that the deceased may not he 
put hungry to his ‘ narrow bed ’ ; but in others it 
must he before daylight in the morning, or in the 
dark of evening, or on a day hearing an odd number, 
3 , 5 , 7 , etc., for fear of another death taking place 
if an even day should be selected. The floor of 
the coffin is covered with a layer of fine sifted lime 
or charcoal ; then five large squares of coarse 
paper j upon these a narrow strip of matting, some- 
times manufactured of special material like lamp- 
wick, is placed, and upon the top of all a cotton 
mattress. The garments for the dead are specially 
made for the occasion, if the family can afford it, 
and are fashioned after the pattern of the old 
Chinese costume, like that of the present Koreans ; 
no buttons or knots are permitted— the Chinese 
word for ‘knot’ being pronounced like that mean- 
ing ‘ difficulty ’ or ‘ trouble,’ and all such difficulties 

The son now divests himself of the clothes he has 
assumed, taking them all off in one movement, 
without separating the several garments ; and they 
are suspended over the backs of two chairs and 
perfumed or aired, by means of a brazier, contain- 
ing fragrant herbs, placed underneath. Furs and 
leather of any kind whatever are carefully excluded, 
lest the dead should be turned into an animal in 
his next re-incamation. The clothes are laid 
out on the inverted lid of the coffin, and the dead 
man is carefully placed in position for convenience of 
dressing ; Ms amis are drawn through the sleeves ; 
a long cord, which runs through the sleeves, is then 
fastened in a ‘lucky’ knot, and the clothes are 
carefully smoothed into position. The hands are 
placed crosswise over the lower part of the body, 
the left hand uppermost in the case of males, and 
the right in the case of females. A pair of cheap 
shoes are placed on his feet, and an official hat 
with a red tassel is put on his head. In upper- 


class families a winding sheet of deep red is used, 
sometimes of satin and elaborately embroidered, 
forming a sort of large bag like a sleeping-bag, in 
which all but the head is enclosed, and it is fastened 
at one side with tapes. A satchel containing paper 
money, a piece of silver, and the Taoist placard is 
put on his shoulder j and a piece of silver is placed 
under Ms tongue. A small pearl, called ‘ tran- 
quillizing the heart pearl,’ is placed on his breast j 
and, in the case of a woman, a small pearl is in- 
serted in the toe of each shoe. 

The corpse is now lifted and placed carefully in 
the coffin, the son supporting the head and the 
daughter-in-law the feet, with others assisting at 
the sides. It is important that it should rest ex- 
actly in the centre. Small bags of lime are then 
inserted to keep the head and feet in position ; the 
pipe, fan, and handkerchief of the deceased are also 
inserted, and five piall bags of different colours, 
containing nail-parings, old teeth which have fallen 
out from time to time, tea, and rice; a small 
casket containing a rosary, and the undress cap 
and ‘riding- jacket’ are also added; for the gar- 
ments which the dead is at present wearing are his 
ceremonial clothes, required for Ms audience with 
the gods ; these others he will wear on his journey. 
Then each person present takes from his breast a 
small piece of cotton wool, called ‘ warm the heart 
cotton,’ and, rolling it up into a small ball, throws 
it into the coffin; the relatives are invited to 
take a last look, and care must be taken that no 
tears are allowed to drop in, lest the corpse should 
he found in another existence with marks or stripes 
on his face. Then the various coverlets are laid on 
in regular order, those presented by near relatives 
being given first place, and so on in order of pre- 
cedence, until the coffin is quite full ; whatever 
quilts are unable to find a place inside the coffin are 
burned. Before the lid is put on, all who are re- 
garded as representing astral influences inimical to 
the deceased are requested to withdraw, and are 
allowed to return only when the lid has been put in 
place. The lid is smeared with crude varnish, 
to make it air-tight, or sometimes a cement made 
of rice, vinegar, and flour is used. Usually four 
large nails are employed to fasten the lid ; but 
sometimes a sort of double wedge, fitting into a 
socket in the lid above and another in the side of 
the coffin, is used instead. The nails are driven in 
by a senior, the sons and, in some cases, the 
daughters meanwhile crouching under the ti'estles 
on which the coffin rests, lest the eyes of the de- 
parted should start out at the hammering. 

15. Preparation for removal. — When the lid is 
fixed in position, the mourners are allowed to plait 
their queues with hemp-cord, and w^ear coarse shoes 
instead of the straw sandals they have been wear- 
ing, and they are permitted to eat. Food is now 
placed at the side of the coffin, and the dead and 
his gaoler are invited to partake ; the friends and 
relatives kneel to pay their last respects, and the 
chief mourner returns the compliment on behalf of 
the departed. Two i>iles of paper money are then 
burned, one for the dead and the other for his 
guardian. 

16. Meals served before the coffin, — The ‘filial 
i curtain,’ made of white cotton, is next hung up 
: before the coffin, drawn partially back at both 

sides, with a table and chair placed at the opening, 
a white cover like an altar-cloth draping the table. 
Kegnlar meals are served to the deceased on this 
table every day, and, each time a meal is served, 
the server is expected to wail and cry. Tins con- 
tinues until the funeral. 

17. The fairy guides. — On each side of the chair 
are placed tall paper structures representing hills, 
one called the ‘ golden,’ and one the ‘ silver ’ hill, 

i intended to indicate the vast sums which the fond 
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relatives have provided for the voyager, and behind 
these are tall figures of the ‘Golden Youth ’and 
the ‘Jade Maiden/ bearing streamers to ^uide him 
across the ‘Fairy Bridge.’ The portrait of the 
deceased is hung up, behind the chair, supported 
on each side by scrolls bearing dolefxxl inscriptions, 
pd with white candles placed in front. The chair 
is occupied by the ancestral tablet, mounted on an 
inverted tub, and crowned by a piece of red silk 
fastened with red cord. The wording of the tablet 
reads : ‘ Ch'ing (dynasty) of the Bank of such-and- 
such, Master so-and-so’s Spirit Chief.’ 

18. Untying the knots.— The day before the 
funeral, Bonzes and Taoists are invited to conduct 
‘masses,’ called ‘the Water Mass,’ the object of 
which is to cleanse the departed of all sins and 
transgi-essions committed during his life. In the 
afternoon a bowl containing rice, and a thread rope 
consisting of seven strands, on which are threaded 
and tied twenty -four copper coins, is presented to 
a Bonze, who places it on a table in front of the 
table already referred to, and, as he recites the 
virtues of Buddha in releasing souls from pain and 
trouble, unties the knots in succession, putting 
the coins one by one into his vest. This untying 
of knots is meant to illustrate the release from all 
tightness and difficulties in the next world. 

19. The journey through the ‘shades.’ — A Taoist 
takes his stand at the corner of the table, hold- 
ing a bell in his hands, and, as he rings it, he 
chants a sort of sermon whose text is ‘ All is vanity,’ 
and whose language has a remarkable similarity 
to the twelfth chapter of Ecclesiastes. He then 
describes the different stages of the journey to 
Hades. The journey is divided into seven periods 
of seven days, or ‘weeks,’ which correspond with 
the various stages of the spirit’s wandering in the 
infernal regions. These stages are described in 
detail, with a wealth of impromiitu illustration 
and elaboration; and the moral of all is the im- 

ortance of repentance for not having spent one’s 

ays in vegetarianism and the repetition of Buddha’s 
all-potent' name, in order to avoid such horrors as 
have been related. When this long discourse is 
finished, a space is cleared in front of the ‘ spirit 
table,’ and a large square with ornamental borders 
is. mapped out on the fioor with chaff; twelve oil 
lamps, provided by the Taoist priests, are disposed 
round tne sides of the square, and are supposed to 
illumine the darkness of the gate of Hades, 

20. Funeral frivolities. — A table is placed at 
which a Bonze and six Taoists sit, each performing 
on a different instrument. In the intervals they 
sing ribald or humorous songs, with the intention 
of exciting laughter. They also sing the ‘ Flower 
Song of the 12 Moons,’ describing the different 
flowers which bloom in the different months, and 
other compositions which have apparently very 
little funereal reference. 

21. Offerings to the spirits. — After supper the 
ceremony known as ‘ Fang Yen-kow ’ takes place. 
The spirit table and chair are removed ; another 
chair is substituted, on which a priest takes bis seat. 
Two tables, supporting two large candles and 
twenty-four bowls of vegetable food, are placed at 
a little distance in front, intended for the delecta- 
tion of the various gods. Four other tables are 
disposed at the sides of the hall, two on each side, 
intended for the sacrifice to the family ancestors ; 
a small table a little lower down contains the 
offerings intended for the dead person; and the 
spirit tablet sits at this table in the chair as before, 
attended on each side by relatives in light mourn- 
ing garments. When the priests have finished 
their reciting, a quantity of paper garments and 
money is burned outside the house. 

22. Sacrifice to the dead. — The apartment is 
now re-arranged, and preparations for the sacrifice 


to the dead are made ; musicians are requisitioned ; 
large quantities of flesh and fowls are laid out; 
lamps are hung all over the room, and the chief 
mourner appears from behind tlie curtain, leaning 
upon the ‘ filial staff,’ and supported by attendants. 
He kneels before the tablet and makes humble 
offering of the meats, etc. As he prostrates him- 
self, a person standing at the side reads a long 
panegyric on the dead in a melancholy voice, and 
the chief mourner weeps as be lies upon his face. 
He is then escorted to the rear of the screen, and 
repeats the process three times ; all the relatives 
and friends present follow him in his genuflexions. 
When all is finished, the offerings and all the 
temporary fittings are removed, and preparations 
are made for the funeral. 

23. The funeral procession. — In some places 
the funeral takes place in the fifth watch, i.e, 
between 4 and 5 in the morning, perhaps in the 
fifth week, or as late as one hundred days after 
death, sometimes even later, and in cases of poverty 
the coffin is left in the house, or put in a mortuary 
chamber for the time being. 

Every one is awake and stirring at daylight 
when the day arrives, and arrangements are made 
for the start. An immense paper figure, represent- 
ing the ‘ Clear-the-way god,’ leads the van; next 
come two large bamboos bearing streamers, and 
four ‘wagheads’ — paper figures of men, whose 
heads bob continually as they are carried along. 
The son-in-law or nephew carries a dish containing 
rice, in which is placed the ancestral tablet. In 
wealthy families the tablet is placed in a sedan- 
chair, which is supported on each side by a son-in- 
law or nephew. The bearer of the tablet is robed 
entirely in white, and the friends of the family 
walk on either side of him. Then follows the 
coflln, borne by four men or a larger number, 
according to the rank of the deceased, and covered 
with a red pall or with a satin embroidered cover. 
After the coffin comes the chief mourner, wearing 
a head-dress of coarse hemp gauze, shaped some- 
what like a biretta, with ‘pom-poms’ of cotton- 
wool placed at the intersections of the frame, and 
worn over a smalF white cap. He hangs his head 
as he walks, and is followed by the relatives, male 
and female. The daughter-in-law wears a cowl or 
hood of coarse gauze over her head, and a jacket 
and skirt of the same material ; she also carries a 
staff' or wand like that borne by the chief mourner ; 
she sometimes sits in a sedan-chair, and the heavy 
head-dress is then placed on the top of the chair 
instead of on her head. She weeps and cries aloud 
as she goes, like the ‘keener’ at an Irish wake, 
liice is thrown over the coffin and chief mourners 
as soon as they move towards the outside door. 
The figure of a crane, with outstretched wing and 
uplifted foot, is placed upon the centre of the 
coffin, and is supposed to convey the soul to the 
‘Western Heaven.’ 

24. The entombment. — When the place of burial 
is reached, the coffin is temporarily supported by 
a couple of blocks, whilst the exact location is 
being considered, with special reference to orienta- 
tion. In wealthy families, a stone receptacle is 
prepared beforehand, and the coffin laid very care- 
fully in the exact centre. A meal is laid out, to 
which the deceased and also the denizens of the 
neighbouring tombs are invited. The mourners’ 
head-dresses and cinctures are burnt, with a 
quantity of paper money, and the streamers and 
staves are left at the grave. All present now set 
up a cry ; the stone door of the tomb is placed in 
position, and the tomb sealed. The head-stone is 
set up, bearing the names of the deceased, 
with the date of erection. The mourners then 
join hands and perform a sort of ‘ merry-go-round’ 
about the tomb, which is repeated three days later. 
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25. Return of the ancestral tablet.— »The pro- 
cession returns in the same order as before, 
escorting the ancestral tablet to the home, with 
crying and burnings. On arrival at the house a 
great bonfire is made outside the door, and all who 
have attended the funeral are expected to step 
across it before gaining the threshold ; no one is 
exempted. In some places a little water is si>rinkled 
over each person by the Taoist priests. The son, 
in (lighter) mourning garments of blue, kneels and 
offers the viands prepared, and burns a quantity 
of paper money. He next climbs by a ladder to 
the ancestral shrine over the central partition, 
lights candles before each shrine, and then carries 
up the new tablet and place.s it in position. All 
present are invited to partake of the feast which 
follows. On the third day a visit is ]iaid to the 
tomb, and oflerings of food, etc,, are presented. 
Those who are present join hands, forming a ring 
round the grave, and circle round in one direction 
three times and then reverse three times ; this is 
with the idea of confining the spirit in his proper 
habitat. 

26. The seven * weeks.^— On the seventh day a 
number of Taoists are hired, seven in all, to ‘open 
the road,’ and a great variety of ceremonies 
take place on this day— morning, afternoon, and 
evening. In the evening the hall is again 
arranged, with a table and chair, and a portrait of 
the deceased hanging behind the chair. Two cups 
of tea are put on the table, and two bowls of light 
food, together with candles and incense. The 
daughter-in-law weeps before the picture, as she 
‘ invites’ the spirit to partake of refreshment, and 
a quantity of paper money is also burned. At 
daylight, tea, etc., is laid as before. At breakfast- 
biriiej food of different kinds is offered and candles 
are lighted. The performance is repeated at noon, 
with this difference, that the viands are more 
elaborate. This takes place every; ‘week ’ until 
the seventh, the only exception being that in the 
fifth week a further meal is laid in the death 
chamber. In the fifth ‘week,’ Taoists are called 
to ‘force the city,’ or ‘force the gate of hell.’ A 
paper city with men, horses, etc., is set up, and, 
when night comes, a Taoist |)riest in full robes 
breaks through the city with the sword he carries, 
and liberates the imprisoned soul ; afterwards a 
great bonfire is made in the open air, and three or 
mur priests take their stand around it, holding 
long bamboos, to which are attaclied elaborate 
‘fireworks,’ In the sixth ‘week’ the daughters 
are expected to provide a feast for the dead, and 
they are given a share in the division of the cloth- 
ing which he has left. At the end of the seventh 
‘ week ’ the chief mourner is allowed to shave his 
hair for the first time, hut, if the cofiin has not yet 
been removed, he is not permitted to do so until 
one hundred days have expired. The next year 
the mourners, wearing white garments, pay their 
first annual visit to the grave on the day known 
as ‘clear bright,’ and on this day the sounds of 
wailing may be heard in all directions. A further 
visit is sometimes paid in the ninth moon ; and at 
the winter solstice paper garments, representing 
warm winter clothes, are presented and burnt. 

27. The spirit’s homecoming.— On the night 
appointed for the return of the spirit, a table of 
eatables is laid in the death chamber, which is 
then evacuated by the relatives. In the kitchen 
a quantity of lime is placed beneath and around 
the fireplace. When the hour arrives, as announced 
by; the Taoist priest, a procession is formed, the 
priest leading, and all enter the chamber. The 
kitchen is then visited and the lime examined, the 
traces of the spirit’s presence being discovered by 
the marks, as of the feet of a goose, upon it. A 
white cock is caught and carried in one hand in 


front of a basket-lid, and, as the lid is struck by 
a measure held in the other hand, the cock crows ; 
he is then escorted outside, and paper mop ey burnt. 
This represents the sending oft' the spirit’s escort. 
A white cock is said to be a protection against 
baneful astral influences, and to be the only 
capable guide of transient spirits. 

liiTBRATUEB.— S. Wells Williams, Middle Kingdom,^ New 
York, 1883; R. K. Dougflas, China^, London, 1887 ; J. Dyer 
Ball, Tkings Chinese^, Shanghai, 1903 ; J, J. M. de Groot, Hel. 
System of China^ Leyden, 189217. ; W» G. Walshe, iSAaif 
are JDarJc, Shanghai, 1906. W. GILBERT WALSHE. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Coptic). — ^When the decaying religion of ancient 
Egypt gradually gave place before the advance of 
Christianity, many of the beliefs, and much of the 
symbolism that had been so dear to the Egyptians 
for over three thousand years, survived the change 
of religion for some considerable time, and, as w^as 
to be expected from a people by wdiom burial rites 
had been magnified into a great and complicated 
magical system, the old customs were given up 
only gradually and reluctantly. To the Egyptians, 
Christianity presented itself in a somewhat difterent 
light from that in which it appeared to the other 
civilizations of the ancient world. From the dawn 
of history they had believed in a continuation of 
life after death, in a future existence that was well 
defined; and in order to secure this existence for 
the soul of man they had elaborated countless 
magical rites which were performed at the burial 
of the dead. They had also a god of the dead— a 
god who had once lived an earthly life, who had 
been slain by the power of Evil, and who by 
certain magical ceremonies had come to life again, 
and ruled as King of the under world. It was 
thus that in Osiris lay their hope of living again, 
and with him they considered the dead identiJ&ed. 
The Christian belief in a resurrection \vas therefore 
not, in certain aspects, a new one to them, and the 
doctrine that the dead in Christ shall live in Christ 
was strangely familiar to all who had been reared 
in the Osirian creed. Thus it is not strange that, 
when Christianity began to be accepted in Egypt, 
the early believers continued to practise the ancient 
fnneral rites, only slightly modified to meet the 
requirements of the new religion. 

The chief concern of the pagan Egy])tians had 
been the preservation of the bodies of the dead 
by embalming, so that the spirit of the deceased 
might pass to and fro between the kingdom of 
Osiris and the earthly shell which lay in the tomb; 
and the early Christians of Egypt saw no reason 
to alter the custom of their forefathers, more 
especially since the Christian and pagan doctrines 
of the resurrection had so muodi in common. 
Mummification of the dead, therefore, continued 
to be practised by the Christians until the begin- 
ning 01 the 6th cent., and only died out after tliat 
owing to the general opposition of the Church.^ 
Mummies of anchorites and holy men and women 
have been found in various parts of Egypt, one of 
the most notable cemeteries containing Christian 
dead being the recently excavated biiiying-ground 
at Antinoe. The bodies are usually well preserved, 
the head being sometimes adorned with a garland. 
In the case of the men, the beard was allo-wed to 
grow, contrary to the ancient usage, and when the 
face is thin or emaciated it represents very much 
the type of the Good Shepherd as depicted in later 
iconography, hut unlike the criophoric figures in 
the catacombs.- The body was carefully wrapped 
in bandages, usually intercrossed, and sometimes 

1 Anfcbony, the founder of Christian asceticism, had so great 
a dislike to it that he desired to be buried secretly, in order 
that his body might not be subjected to the general custom. 
It was probably his opposition tiiat led to the suppression of 
the practice. 

3 Gayet, AMG xxx. 
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tiie face was covered with a painted plaster mask, 
as was the pagan custom of the time. In the case 
of a supposed Christian priest found at Deir eh 
Bahari, the outer wrapping was painted to repre- 
sent the deceased holding the Eucharistic cup in 
his hand. On his left shoulder was the swastilm 
ornament, which was much adopted in eariy^ Chris- 
tian symbolism, while the lower part of Ms robe 
bore a representation of the boat of Isis.^ 

But it was not only tiie belief in the efficacy 
of embalming that survived the change brought 
about by Christianity, for many of the other old 
funeral customs lingered on, although it is difficult 
to decide how far their import was understood by 
the Christians. There is some evidence to show 
that offerings of food continued to be made to the 
dead. In the Christian cemetery in the oasis of 
el-Khargeh the tombs follow the ancient design, 
the body being laid at the end of a long shaft, at 
the opening of which is a chamber containing 
niches for offerings.^ Wine- jars and baskets for 
food were sometimes buried with the dead, and in 
a will made by a Christian at Antinoe the deceased 
requests that the holy offerings may be made for 
the repose of his soul. This, however, may refer 
to an agape^ or a kind of mass said for the dead.® 
It is interesting that at the Synod held at Hippo 
in A.D. 393, at which Augustine was present, the 
habit of placing the host in the mouth of the 
dead, which had become general amongst Oriental 
Christians, was strongly condemned. It was 
apparently also the custom to enclose some of the 
holy elements in the coffin. Some other pagan 
usages seem to have continued. As the dead were 
formerly buried with amulets and little figures of 
protecting gods, so the pious Christian was buried 
with figTires of St. George and the Evangelists. 
In one case, at least, at Antinoe a sort of ivory 
praying-machine, a kind of primitive rosary, 
appears to take the place of the papyrus inscribed 
with prayers and magical formulae. There was also 
found, held in the hands of this body, a fiower of 
Jericho similar to the mystic rose which was sup- 
posed to be the emblem of immortality, and to 
flourish every year on the day Christ was horn. 
Hitherto this s 3 nnhol was not considered to have 
been employed before the Crusades, hut its presence 
in the cemetery of Antinoe points to its use in very 
early times. It is interesting also to note that the 
body of a monk named Serapion, from the same 
burial, was encircled by an iron band from which 
hung a cross. In cases where portraits of the de- 
ceased were painted on the outer coverings of the 
bpdy, the ancient sign for life, the anlch, t, is 
sometimes represented grasped in the hand.® This 
symbol is very frequent in Egyptian iconography, 
and was often employed where the cross would 
have been expected. Its use was so persistent 
that it afterwards became identified with the 
cross, and was known as the crux ansata. See 
art. Cross. 

As the influence of the Bishop of Alexandria 
increased over the remoter parts of Egypt, many 
customs which appeared semi-pagan died out, and 
the funeral rites were performed more in accord- 
ance with orthodoxy. After the Council of 
Chalcedon (a.d. 451), when the Coptic Church 
was definitely separated from the orthodox body, 
there could he hut few remaining. From descrip- 
tions in the Coptic writings, it would appear that 
the dead, wrapped in a winding sheet, were 
immediately carried out into the desert and 
buried. Persons of peculiar sanctity it was the 
custom to bury in a reliquary. The Coptic Life 
of Shnoute states that he was buried in a reliquary 
pierced with holes, probably in order that pilgrims 

1 Gayet, AMQ xxx, 2 Myers, Man^ 1901, no. 91. 
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might have the benefit of gazing on the holy 
remains,^ As these relics are usually described 
as bones, it is evident that einhalming had by; 
then, been abandoned. A Mass, or offering of; 
the Eucharist, was sometimes performed before the 
funeral, but Masses for the repose of the dead in 
the Rommi sense seem to have been unknown in 
the Coptic Church. The use of tombstones at this 
period was almost universal. They usually contain 
the words : ‘ One God who helpeth,’ and the date 
on wffiich the deceased ‘fell asleep’ or ‘entered 
into rest.’ Occasionally they contain pious ejacula- 
tions and quotations from Scripture. Barely they 
are conceived in a more pagan spirit, with such 
phrases as ‘Grieve not, no one is immortal,’ an 
especially good instance of this being a tomb- 
stone in the British Museum [no. 400] which 
runs: ‘0 how dreadful is this separation! O 
departure to the strange land which removes one 
for all time I O condition of Hades, how do we 
come to thy gate I O Death, name bitter in the 
mouth ! . . . Let all who love to weep for their 
dead come to this place and mourn greatly,’ ® This 
recalls the ancient Egyptian funeral prayer to the 
passer-hy : ‘ O ye who love life and hate death 
. . . pray for the deceased.’ 

The Copts have undergone centuries of oppres- 
sion under Muslim rule, which has driven many 
to embrace Islam. The Khalif al-Mutawakkii 
(850) even went so far as to interfere with their 
burial customs, and ordered that all the graves 
of the Copts should be level with the ground. 
Possibly owing to the influence of Islam, which 
has surrounded them on all sides for so long a 
eriod, the funeral rites of the Copts to-day have 
ecome very similar to those of their Muhammadan 
fellow-countrymen. The corpse is borne to the 
cemetery on a bier, followed by the female relatives 
and women of the house wailing and mourning. 
At the burial-ground a sheep is often kOled by the 
more well-to-do, and its flesh given to the poor; 
the poorer give bread alone. Professional mourning 
women are hired to wail in the house for three days 
after death — ^a survival, perhaps, of the ancient 
Egyptian custom, or possibly only a ceremony 
borrowed from the Muslims. The lamentations 
are renewed on the seventh and fourteenth days 
after death, and sometimes for longer still. On 
the eve of the festivals of al-MUad, aLGkUas, and 
al-Kiyamalh {Le. the Nativity, the Baptism of 
Christ, and Easter), it is the custom of the Copts 
to visit the cemeteries and spend the night there, 
many of the richer having houses built specially 
for these occasions. The women spend the night 
in the upper rooms, the men below. Next day 
an ox or sheep is killed, and the flesh distributed 
among the poor. Lane {Modern Egyptians^ p. 296) 
states that the Copts say that these visits to the 
tombs are merely for the sake of relmons reflexion. 
This custom, however, together wim the practice 
of slaughtering animals for food, possibly goes 
back to pre-Christian times' in Egypt, when the 
relatives of the dead made periodical visits to the 
tombs, and brought food-oflerings for the Tea of 
the deceased to refresh him in the under world. 
The funeral services of the Copts are according to 
the liturgy of St. Mark. One is in use for ordinary 

t eriods of the year, and a special one is employed 
uring Easter (Tula, Bit. Copt, Arab. p. 525). 
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;; death: AND DISPOSA OF THE DEAD 
(Early Christian).—!. During the earlier years the 
Christians followed in general the hurial customs 
of the Jews. But a livelier hope in the resurrec- 
tion robbed deatli and the grave of many of their 
terrors. This gradually modified inherited funeral 
rites. To the followers of Jesus death was a sleep, 
and the grave a resting-place {KoifMTjr'i^pLOp) for those 
who had died in the faith (Jn ID®, Ac 7®®, 1 Th 
4^®^', 1 Co 15^®'^*^). Not less but more respect was 
accordingly paid to the mortal remains of the 
departed, for their bodies had been ‘ temples of the 
Holy Ghost, ^ and w’-ere to rise and be glorified (1 Co 
3^®, 6^^, 15“^^, Rev 7^®). When death ensued, the eyes 
•were closed, the body washed, the limbs swathed, 
the whole body wrapped in a linen sheet with 
myrrh and aloes, and laid upon a couch in an upper 
room (Ac ; cf. Mk 15^® 16S Jn 19®®^* 20®^-)* 
These acts were performed by the elder women — 
kindred and friends of the family. Relatives and 
intimates were admitted to view the face of the 
deceased, and an interval of eight or more hours 
was^ required before burial. The younger men 
carried the bier to the place of interment, followed 

f ’ the relatives and friends (Ac 5®; cf, Lk 7^"*). 

Lite-players, hired mourners, and noisy demon- 
strations of grief were doubtless dispensed with 
(Mt 92 ®, Lk 8^^ Ac 8®, 1 Co The place of 

burial was outside the city or village, in a natural 
cave, or in a tomb cut out of the rocky hill-side, 
or in a subterranean chamber, or simple grave. 
Local conditions were determinative. The descrip- 
tion in the Gospel of John of the tomb of Lazarus 
and of that of Jesus will hold for the early 
Christian Palestinian place and form of hurial 
(Jn 11®® 19^^ ; Gosp, of Peter ^ chs. 6 and 10). In 
fact, the form and character of Jesus’ entombment 
influenced all subsequent Christian practice (1 Co 
15®®**)* Tombs were, as a rule, private family 
possessions (Mt 27®^^*), and were large enough to 
receive several bodies, which were laid upon the 
ledges or in the niches cut in the sides. The 
brotherhood, however, from the beginning un- 
doubtedly provided for the burial of its own poor 
(Ac 2^1 Aristides, Apolog. [KSyr.] xv. 18). A large 
stone, rolling in a rabbet, closed the door of the 
hill-side sepulchre against prowling beasts and 
robbers (Mk 16®). It is altogether probable that 
the Jewish Christians whitewashed their tombs, as 
did their compatriots (Mt 23®^). In Rome and in 
general throughout the West, as well as in Egypt 
and North Africa, the Jews had already adapted 
the Palestinian form of interment to local con- 
ditions, and the early Christians modified this still 
further to meet their own peculiar requirements. 
Of course they borrowed this and that local practice 
from the current pagan usage. The wide-spread de- 
velopment of ^ catacombs’ {q,n* ) as places of Christian 
burial was but a re-adaptation of Jewish and pagan 
burial customs. Simplicity and even plainness 
must have characterized the earlier forms of Chris- 
tian entombment in all lands, partly on account of 
the poverty of the brotherhood, and also because of 
the hope of a speedy resurrection. A brief inscrip- 
tion expressing the hope of immortality <ro«, 

fcolfM7]o-is elpT^vT}, in pace^ etc.), sometimes accom- 
panied by a consecrated symbol (a palm-branch or 
anchor, fish or dove), was the final tribute to those 
who had died rin the Lord’ (Bingham, Antiq, of 
Chf. Chnrchf ed. 1870, bk. xxiii. ; Am. Oath. 
Quart. Pcv.f 1891, xvi. 501 f.; Kaufmann, Handh. 
d. chr. Arch., 1905, pp. 74 f., Ill f., 205 f., 277 f. ; 
art. ‘ Koimeterien/ in PBE^ x.). 

2 . But changing conditions produced manifold 
developments. The wide-spread and increasing 
alienation between Jews and Christians in the 
early decades must often have suggested, if it did 
not compel, separate buiial arrangements. And 


the rapid increase of the Gentile element in the 
various churches throughout the Empire naturally 
tended strongly in the same direction. The J ewish 
cemeteries, indeed, would hardly have been open 
for the interment of deceased Christians Avith pro- 
nounced pagan antecedents. Our sources, it is 
true, are practically silent regarding the progress 
of this development, but it is safe to say that 
separation between Jews and Christians as regards 
cemeterial requirements had taken place before the 
close of the first century, especially in prevailingly 
Gentile Christian communities. And a similar sepa- 
ration must have been going on as between pagans 
and Christians. Hostility betAveen them became 
marked towards the close of the 1st century (Ac 8^*- 
15®®*-, 1 Co 7'®**, 2 Co m-. Col 2®, 1 Jn 2^®*- 3^®, Rev 
2io.20f. 39f. 0if.^ and chs. 8-20), and martyrdom was 
not uncommon (Clem, Rom. ad Cor. 5-7 ; Tac. Ann. 
XV. 44; Suetonius, Nero, 16; Melito ap. Euseb. 
HE iv. 26, iii. 17-20 ; Pliny, Ep. ad Traj. x. 96, 97 ; 
Ign. Ep. ad Bom. 5, ad Phil. x. 2 ; Polyc. ad 
Phil. 1). The Christians would naturally Avish to 
ensure the sanctity of the graves of their martyred 
dead, but in order to do so they had to provide 
separate cemeteries. That this began to be done in 
Rome by the opening of the 2nd cent, is generally 
admitted (de Rossi, Boma Sott. 1864-77, i. 343 f., 
iii. 386 f. ; Bnll. 1865, p. 36 f., 1886, p. 136 ; Nuov. 
Bull. 1901, p. 71 f., 1902, p. 217 f. ; Bosio, Boma 
Bott.^ 1650, p. 141 f . ; Armellini, Gli Antiche Cimit., 
1893 ; y. Sehultze, Katakomhen, 1882, p. 307 ; Kauf- 
mann, l.c. lllf.). But that it did not come to 
pass throughout the Empire is abundantly proved 
(Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 1897, i. 
500 f, and 717 f.). Influences other than hostility 
would often operate to hasten or prevent the in- 
stitution of separate Christian cemeteries. In 
some lands, such as Syria and Asia Minor, it 
took even centuries to accomplish the separation 
of Christians on the one hand, and J ews ana pagans 
on the other, as regards burial accommodation 
(Ramsay, l.c.). 

3 . The earliest distinctly Christian cemeteries 
of Avhich we have any knoAvledge are to be found 
in the neighbourhood of Rome. The Neronian 
persecution, folloAved by that of Domitian, doubt- 
less constrained the Christian brotherhood to 
rovide separate resting-places for their honoured 
eroes who had ‘ fallen asleep.’ And, as martyrs 
to the faith multiplied, such cemeteries became 
consecrated ground, and the tombs of the martyrs 
were ere long places of pious meditation and devo- 
tion. In certain communities this often necessi- 
tated chapels, w’here the brethren could gather 
without imminent danger of molestation. Then 
funeral rites and ceremonies soon shared in the 
general development, and these in turn reacted 
powerfully upon the AAfiiole manner and mode of 
burial. The entire catacomb development at Rome, 
Naples, Syracuse, Alexandria, Treves, and else- 
where, for example, is adequatelv explained only 
on such presuppositions. Instead of family tombs 
and brief temporary resting-places for the dead, the 
Church, especially in the West, gradually made pro- 
vision for the burial of all its deceased members (by 
A.I>. 250). There accordingly arose, in the suburbs 
of every considerable Occidental city, Christian 
burying-grounds. And, Avhere the remains of noted 
martyrs Avere laid, chapels were erected, and the 
brethren gathered to observe the Holy Eucharist 
and to liold felloAvship Avith the * saints Avho liad 
gone before.’ The chapel was named after the 
martyr; often the title was given to the whole 
cemetery ; more frequently the cemetery bore the 
name of the patron who had provided the ground ; 
occasionally of the bishop Avho enlarged and elabo- 
rated it. Instances of each are the cemetery of the 
martyr Prsetextatus, of the patron Priscilla, and 
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of the l>ishq|3 Calixtns— all in the neighhotixhood 
of Rome. In the Orient, developments were dif- 
ferent. Palestine is rich in rock-tombs, and so is 
the whole of Syria. Asia Minor has few ancient 
church-cemeteries j it has mostly family burial- 
places. And this is largely true of the whole 
Orient. Stone sarcophagi with Christian inscrip- 
tions are frequently found. These were placed in 
simple graves beneath the surface, or in tombs 
erected on the hill-side, with more or less elaborate 
facades. In all this there is little that was dis- 
tinctively Christian (Ramsay, qp. dt. i. 500f., 
717 f.). But in the West the pre-Constantine 
developments were quite unique. Beginning with 
the Jewish or pagan type of family tomb, the 
Christian churches soon provided cemeteries for all 
their dead (Aristides, xv. 8, 11 j Tert. Apoh xxxix.). 
The most common form of these was that which was 
later known as ‘catacombs’ {q,v,). These under- 
ground cemeteries are enormously extensive in the 
neighbourhood of Rome, and were used as burial- 
places by the Christians down into the 5th century. 
They give us the larger part of our information on 
the theme in hand. The transition, for example, 
from the private family-tomb to the common 
church-cemetery is illustrated by the St. Lucina 

S >t and the Ualixtus catacomb, by the so-called 
unca magna and the Prsetextatus catacomb, 
tie Flavian vestibule and the Bomatilla catacomb, 
and the ‘ Acilii Glahriones ’ chamber and the Pris- 
cilla catacomb. The growing use of obituary 
inscriptions can also be seen in the catacombs, 
from the simple dpijv'ri <roi to the most elaborate 
personal tribute on the tomb of Sixtus il. (A.D. 
&8). The development of Christian symbolism 
can likewise he traced therein, from the rude but 
suggestive ‘ anchor ’ to the portrayal in fresco 
of the Last Supper or of the story of Jonah. 
Christian art in general had its beginnings and 
early elaborations in the catacombs, and every 
phase of it was closely related to the burial of the 
dead. This is especially true of painting, sculp- 
ture, and church architecture. ^ The same is also 
true of the development of the liturgical and sacer- 
dotal rites in the early Church, and the worship of 
the dead. The ante-Sicene development of burial 
customs is, however, quite amply reflected also in 
the current literature. The Martyrmm, B, Foly- 
carpi speaks of celebrating ‘ the anniversary of Ms 
martyrdom,’ or birthday, at his tomb (xviiL). 
Tertullian says : ‘ As often as the anniversary 
comes round, we make ofierings for the dead 
(martyrs) as birthday honours’ (c?e Cor, iii. ; see 
also de Monog, x., and Cyprian, Epp. xii., xxxiii., 
xxxvi. 2 ; cf., further, art. COMMEMORATION OF THE 
Dead). 

The Christians did not fear cremation, though 
they preferred ‘ the ancient and better custom 
of burying in the earth’ (Min. Felix, Oct, xxxiv.; 
cf. Mart, Polyc, xviii. ; Tert. dc Anima, li., de 
Bes, Car, Ixiii, Apol, xlii.; Origen, c. Cels, v. 23, 
viii. 30 ; Lactantius, Div. Jnst. vi. 12 ; Euseb. HE 
V. 2, vii. 22 ; August, de Civ, Dei, i. 12, 13). Sim- 
plicity prevailed throughout the 2nd cent. (Min. 
Felix, Oct, xii. and xviii.), but by the opening of 
the 4th cent, everything had become elaborated. 
Associations had been formed in the West to hold 
the property ; space was sold in the cemeteries ; 
gravediggers {fo$$ores=K<}in&raL) had become a 
separate class, and there were artists, stonecutters, 
painters, sculptors, and architects. The anni- 
versary festival had been extended so that the 
third, seventh, and perhaps the thirtieth and 
fortieth days after burial were celebrated (Apost, 
Const, viii. 41 and 42). Prayers were made at the 
tomb, psalms sung, and the Eucharist celebrated 
as fellowshmping with the dead ; lighted tapers 
were placea at the grave; personal ornaments, 


toilet articles, bottles, vases, etc., were interred 
with the corpse (Synod of Elvira, can. 34 ; of 
Laodicea, can. 9 ; of Gangra, can. 20 ; Euseh. HE 
vii. 16, V^ita Const, iv. 66, 67, 70, and 71 ; Epiph, 
Hcer, Ixxv. 3 ; Soerat. HE i. 40, iii. 18 ; Jerome, Ep, 
xxvii. [cviii,] ad Marcellam). 

4. With the recognition of Christianity by Con- 
stantine a new era opened. Recent martyrdoms 
had multiplied the number of saints and holy 
places, furnishing fresh sites for sacred buildings 
as well as holy relics for altars. Imperial favour 
and funds now facilitated the erection of churches 
throughout the Empire, and the graves of apostles, 
martyrs, and honoured saints were soon covered by 
imj^sing basilicas or mausoleums. In the suburbs 
of Rome, for example, the basilica of St. Peter 
arose on the Vatican Hill, that of St. Paul on the 
Via Ostiensis, that of St. Lawrence on the Via 
Tiburtina, that of St. Agnes on the Via Nomen- 
tana, and that of SB. Marcellinus and Peter on the 
Via Prsenestina. These all were, or became, 
cemeterial churches, with which Imperial mauso- 
leums were frequently connected, as in the case of 
the mausoleum of St. Helena, near the last-named 
church, and that of Gonstantina, near St, Agnes. 
All around this latter basilica were placed minor 
monuments in a large open-air cemetery. The 
‘churchyard’ now soon becomes the prevailing 
type of cemetery throughout the West, including 
iNorth Africa. Persecution having ceased, the 
Christians were free to bury sub divo^ yet the 
martyr graves beneath the altars usually drew the 
cemeteries near the churches. Of course, local 
conditions were determinative. Churches within 
the walls of the cities could not have extensive 
cemeteries, though their crypts were used for 
burial purposes. Western Europe followed in 
general the lead of Italy and Rome as regards 
cemeterial churches and churchyards. North 
Africa seems to have early developed the open-air 
cemetery, independent of particular churches. 
Egypt continued for the most part the ancient 
practices of the native Egyptians and naturalized 
J e ws. Syria also persisted in its old burial customs, 
though the elaborate mausoleums of antiquity were 
not erected as Christian tombs ; and the same was 
true of Asia Minor. 

5. The elaborate funeral ceremonies and the 
interment of the Emperor Constantine in Constan- 
tino j>le (EuseMus, Vita Const, lY, 60 and 66-72) 
indicate the stage which the development had 
reached and also lines of future progress : 

The body * was placed in the principal chamber of the palace, 
and surrounded by candles,’ and ‘ encircled by a numerous 
retinue of attendants, who watched around it incessantly night 
and day ’ ; the second son, Oonstantius, himself headed the 
procession, ‘which was preceded by detachments of soldiers in 
military array, and followed hy vast multitudes, the body itself 
being surrounded by companies of spearmen and heavy armed 
infantry. On the arrival of the procession at the church dedi- 
cated to the apostles of our Saviour, the coffin was there 
entombed. ... As soon as Oonstantius had withdrawn himself 
with the military train, the ministers of God came forward, with 
the multitude and the whole congregation of the faithful, and 
performed the rites of Divine worship with . . . prayers for his 
soul. . . . His statue was erected . . . in every province.* 

The funeral and entombment of Basil, Bishop of 
Caesarea, as described by Gregory of Nazianzus, is 
likewise instructive {Faneg. on Basil, 80) : 

* The saint was being carried out, lifted high by the hands of 
holy men, and every one was eager to seize the hem of his gar- 
ment, or to touch his shadow or the bier which boi^ his holy 
remains. . . . The psalmody was ovei*powered by the lamenta- 
tions . . . the body was consigned to the tomb of his fathers . . . 
and now he is in heaven, where, if I mistake not, he is offering 
sacrifices for us and praying for the people.* 

Panegyrics on deceased distinguished personages, 
and over the remains of relatives and friends, 
became common (Euseb. Vita Const . ; Ambrose on 
Valentinian and on Theodosius ; Greg. Naz. on his 
brother, sister, and father \0rat, vii. viii. and 
xviii.], and on Athanasius ; Greg. Nys. on Meletius ; 
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Am^ust Conf. ix. 12 ; Jerome, Epp. Ixi. etc.). The 
anniversaries of famous martyrs were also occasions 
for elaborate discourses on their virtues. And their 
tombs now became the resort of pilgrims from far 
and near. The relics of martyrs and saints were 
frequently disinterred and sent to important 
churches for re-burial in the crypts, where shrines 
were erected and services held. The Synod of 
Gangra (c. 368 A.D.) declares: ‘If any one shall, 
from a presumptuous disposition, condemn and 
abhor the assemblies (in honour) of martyrs, or the 
services performed there, and the commemoration 
of them, let him be anathema ^ (can. 20). Yet the 
Synod of Laodicea (before A.D. 381) announced 
that ‘ members of the Church shall not be allowed 
to frequent cemeteries or so-called martyries of 
heretics for prayer or worship’ (can. ix.). Many 
councils in Spain, France, and Germany during the 
6th cent, tried to stop burials in martyries and 
churches. Pelagiiis ii. (a.d. 578) protested against 
the growing custom, but with slight effect. Burial 
around churches, or in porches, vestibules, and 
cloisters, soon became universal. Gregory the 
Great {c. 600 A.D.) complains about exactions of 
cemetery officiais as a price of burial, but says : ‘ If 
parents or others wish to offer anything for lights, 
we do not forbid, but you must not ask it’ (bk. ix. ! 
Ep. iii.). Jerome and Chrysostom had spoken 
approvingly of giving alms at funerals, for the 
relief of the souls of the dead. 

6. A summary of the theme in hand may be 
mven under the following heads. (1) The simple 
funeral rites and burial customs of the early days 
gradually gave way to more and more elaborate 
ceremonies and practices. (2) These developments 
were different in different lands, but they all 
tended in the same general direction. (3) Two 
universal inffuences were at work to produce these 
manifold changes ; one arising out of the persistent 
faith and life of the Church, the other pressing 
in from the universal pagan environment. (4) 
Funeral rites were extended so as to include tlie 
elaborate ceremonials which have been described 
above, most of which were drawn more or less un- 
consciously from the surrounding pagan practices, 
although the Christians never lost the primitive 
faith and feeling which distinguished their early 
funeral customs. (5) The manner and forms of 
entombment were also steadily influenced by the 
various pagan practices, and yet to the Christians 
the grave remained the ‘ sleeping-place ’ for those 
who were to arise to ‘ newness of life.’ 

Literature. — ^Besides the authorities cited in the article, see 
J. WUpert, MaUreien der Katakowhm RomSt Freiburg:, 1903 ; 
N. Miiiler, artt. ‘ Inschriften,’ ‘ Ohristusbilder/ and ‘ Koimete- 
rien,* in PRB ^ ; A, L. Frothing-ham, Monmn&tits of Christian 
Borne, London, 1908; Cabrol, DACL, 1903 f.; S. Gseli, Les 
MonwmenU antiq. de I’Alg^rie, Paris, 1901; J. de Vogiid, La 
Syria centrah, do. 19051 ; J. Strzygowski, Kleinasien, Leipzig, 
1903 ; F. Curaont, MUanges d'archeol. 1896 ; L. Duchesne, 
Orig, dw ciUte chrMAj Paris, 1908 [Eng. tr,3 1910]. 

Edwin Knox Mitchell. 
DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Egyptian). — Of no other country in the world 
have the buiial customs always attracted so 
much attention as have those of ancient Egypt. 
The artificial preservation of the body, the ela- 
borate care with which it was provided with 
covering and ornament, the monumental nature 
of the tombs which were built or excavated to 
contain it, struck the earliest foreign observers 
with astonishment, and are still the theme of 
wonder and admiration in our own day. More- 
over, the dry and microbe-free climate of Egypt, 
in \yhich nothing is destroyed by the disinte- 
grating action of the <atmosphere or the attacks 
of bacilli, has helped the artificial aids of mum- 
mification and carefully-sealed burial to preserve 
the human body and its appurtenances intact 
just as they were placed in the tomb. Even if 


removed from its wrappings, it is but rarely that 
a mummy is aflected by any agency except damp ; 
while the textile fabrics, the mats and baskets, 
and even the loaves of bread sometimes placed 
with it, are, if delicate and brittle and without 
elasticity, to all outward appearance the same now 
as when they were buried with tiie mummy. It is 
chiefly to their preservative methods of burial that 
we owe our present remarkable knowledge of 
the ancient Egyptians and their manners and 
customs, whereas in the case of Greece and Rome 
we have become acquainted with the course of 
daily life, and the objects of daily use, mainly 
through the medium of literary descriptions or 
the representations on painted vases. In Egypt 
we have the actual objects themselves, from the 

E recious ornaments of gods and kings to the 
umblest bead-necklaces or rude idols of the fella- 
Mn ; we have chariots perfectly preserved, splendid 
furniture and marvels of cabinet-making which 
once adorned palaces, simple wooden benches, and 
the shoes, mallets, and baskets of the common 
peasants. The majority have been preserved in 
the tombs. Naturally ^ve possess actual objects 
of daily use from Greece and Rome also, but they 
are rare, and tell us little compared with the 
vast corpus of knowledge which we have derived 
from the sepulchres of Egypt. And one thing 
we have from Egypt which is the most wonderful 
of all, and this we can never have from Greece 
and Rome. No man has seen the actual face 
and form of Themistocles, Pericles, or Cimon, of 
Solon, or of Socrates, of Alexander, Hannibal, 
or Augustus ; yet every man now who wishes 
may gaze upon the actual bodies of kings whose 
I ancient names were told by the priests to the 
Father of History, whose deeds as they were 
written on temple-walls were recounted to the 
nephew of Augustus, and whose statues were 
venerated as those of deities by the Emperor 
Hadrian. Sesostris, Ramses, and 0.symandyas, 
who were ancient names to Hellenes and Romans, 
and were actually contemporaries of Greek kings 
who were the heroes and demi-gods of the 
classical period, lie now in the glass cases of 
the Cairo Museum. Myceriiius, of whom Hero- 
dotus (ii. 129-134) tells a merry tale, is No. 6006 
of our national collection in the British Museum. 
Their preservation to the present day is due to the 
peculiar burial customs of their nation, and was 
intended. 

The chief peculiarity of the Egyptian burial 
customs is the artificial preservation of the body. 
No doubt in later times a theory of resurrection 
was adopted, according to which, after a space 
of three thousand years, the several parts of a 
man— his ikhu^ or spark of intelligence which had 
rejoined the gods, his ha, or bird-like soul which 
fluttered around the tomb, his khcdhit, or shadow, 
and the ka, or double of him, which was born 
mth him and accompanied him on earth during 
life and in the tomb during death— rejoined his 
sahu, or noble and venerable mummy, which had 
lain so long in solitary majesty in the tomb, 
and then the whole man rose again from the 
dead. But it is not clear that this actual man 
was to live again on earth as he had lived 
before. He was to live with the gods rather. 
According to another theory, the sahu was not 
the actual mummy, but a sort of spiritual body 
which germinated in the khat, or corruptible 
body, and sprang up out of it just as the wheat 
springs up out of the seed : so the dead Osiris 
gave birth to a new living Osiris. It was in tins 
sah%(> that the concomitant parts of tlie man 
were re-united. A symbol of this belief is found 
in many tombs; it is a figure of Osiris on his 
bier, made of earth, in which seed was sown just 
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before the burial ; as we find it now, we see the | 
wheat wldcli grew up and withered in the dark- j 
ness. The two different ways of regarding the ! 
sahu probably arose from two different ideas of ^ 
the actual dead body. In one aspect it was a ; 
mere dead thing, not different from a dead fish — i 
the hhat of a man like the Jchat of a fish — and i 
was expressed in the hieroglyphic writing by the ; 
figure of a dead fish. But in another it was a I 
fearful and wonderful thing — the sahu, dwelling 
in majestic loneliness and silence in the tomb, i 
and endued with marvellous magical powders, 
wdiich naturally included the power of summoning 
back to it at will the departed principles of life 
and intelligence, the shadow, the heart, and the 
name, ever regarded with awe hy primitive races. 
Bo the sahu is represented as the human mummy 
lying on its bier. The two ideas were combined 
in later times by regarding the sahu as a spiritual 
body (which originally it was not) which sprang 
from the khat. The hhat was simply the profane 
name for a dead body of any kind. In the oldest 
religion, when the actual human mummy was 
alluded to, it was called the sahu^ and one prayed 
to the gods to allow the ha to re-enter the sahu 
and re- vivify it, so that it could feed upon the 
offerings which its descendants brought to it. It 
was probably out of this idea that the conception 
of a resurrection, whether of a spiritual sahu 
or of tile actual man, grew. The real origin of 
mummification is to be found in a simple desire 
to preserve the dead man to his family. In the 
dry soil of Egypt bodies were found by experience 
not to decay utterly when they were buried in 
shallow graves, and the simple expedient of 
smoking or scorching was no doubt resorted to 
in order to stave off putrefaction even more. How 
far smoking is responsible for the crouched and 
drawn-up position of the oldest Egyptian bodies is ; 
doubtful. Real mummification was not known ; 
to the oldest Egyptians, but that it was introduced 
before the close of the Neolithic period is shown ! 
by the hieratic use, even in tne very latest ■ 
time, of a flint knife only, in order to make the 
incision through which the entrails were removed. 
Herodotus records for us this use of < an Ethiopian 
stone* (see below). The ancient and holy stone- 
knife alone could be used for this act ; the new- 
fangled metals were profane. Of this desire to 
preserve the dead as long as possible to Hhose 
on earth who love life and hate death,* in the 
words of the Egyptian funeral-prayer, we may find 
a proof in the custom of keeping the mummy 
above ground for a specified period, in its own 
home, before it was finally committed to the 
tomb (see below, p. 462). 

Wiedeniaun regards this custom, which we shall discuss 
further later on, as a survival of what he calls ‘ secondary ' 
interment. In the most ancient days he considers that the 
primitive Egyptians buried the body first in ground near or 
under the house till it had partially decayed, and then trans- 
ferred it to its final resting-place in the desert necropolis. 
In this way he explains, too, the fact of the disturbed condi- 
tion of the bones in most of the Neolithic graves, which 
Flinders Petrie explains as due to a ceremomal cannibalism. 
Wiedemann thinks that the body was intentionally cut up 
after putrefaction had set in during the first burial in order to 
clean the hones before the second and final burial. He finds 
confirmation of this view in many texts of the ‘Book of the 
Bead," in which the cutting off of the limbs of the dead is 
referred to, while the deceased prays that his limbs may be 
restored to him, and that he may be whole. There is also the 
legend of the cutting up of the body of Osiris. That these 
passages are rig-htly interpreted as referring to a primitive 
custom of cutting up the body is possible. At Beshasha, 
Flinders Petrie found definite proof of dismemberment in some 
cases. But there is little proof that the reason for the prac- 
tice is that advanced by Wiedemann. And, as a matter of 
fact, dismemberment was not so usual as has been thought, 
for much of the disturbance of the remains in pre-historic 
graves is no doubt due merely to predatory beasts and to 
wady-torrents (jsUs), 

The primitive custom of burial in a croucbed-up 
posture gradually gave ifiace, during the early 
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dynastic^ period, to tliat of burial at full length, 
with which real mummification is associated. At 
MMffm, Flinders Petrie found both customs exist- 
ing side by side in the gTaves of tiie age of the 
Illrd-IVtn Dynasty. It was probably not till the 
time of the Vth Dynasty, when Egyptian customs 
became crystallized in tlie form wliicli they more 
or less retained ever afterwards, that the old 
custom of the Neolithic people finally died out and 
the burial customs of the Egyptians took the final 
shape which we know so well. At least from the 
time of the Illrd Dynasty, prayers were made for 
the dead in the ancient form : ‘ May Anubis [the 
protector of the tomb at Abydos] or Osiris [the 
Busirite god of the dead] grant a royal offering ; 
may he give thousands of flesh, fowl, and every- 
thing good and pure on which the god there liveth, 
to the ka of N., justified and venerated ’ (see below). 
And the piety of those ‘on earth* erected a grave- 
stone ‘ in order to make his name to live on earth.’ 
This was as far as the Egyptians ever went in the 
direction of ancestor- worship. As has been shown 
in the art. Ancestor- woeship (Egyptian), the 
belief that the dead man was absorbed in the per- 
sonality of the great god of the dead, Osiris — a belief 
I universal throughout Egypt by the end of the 
‘Old Kingdom’ — prevented any worship of him 
under his own name : he was venerated as being 
himself Osiris, not as an ancestor. Otherwise a 
developed ancestor-worship would, no doubt, soon 
have grovm up; for family life was close and 
affectionate in Egypt, far more so than among the 
surrounding nations ; and the names and figures of 
parents, children, and other relatives were con- 
stantly commemorated on the gravestones of the 
dead. ‘ Those living on earth who loved life and 
hated death * {ankhiu tep ta mer ankh mestjetj mut) 
were always full of sympathy with and affection 
for those who had gone down before them into the 
mysterious tomb-world, and to this is due the 
whole elaborate paraphernalia of Egyptian burial. 
The smoked body of the earliest period was pro- 
vided with a mat on which to lie peacefully, with 
jars of food to live upon, and with flint weapons 
to use if it could. For how did one know what 
happened to the venerated sahu in liis tomb? 
Would not ka and ha return to it, bringing back 
beloved life ? That he who had been alive was 
now absolutely and irrevocably dead was as incon- 
ceivable to the childlike mind of the oldest 
Egyptian as it was to that of any other primitive 
man. And among this most conservative of all 
races, the primitive idea merely became more 
elaborate and overgrown with ritual as civilization 
progressed. 

A better means was devised of preserving the 
body in order that ka^ ha, and ikhti might come 
back to it and give it life and intelligence to live 
upon the offerings of its pious friends on earth, 
to go whithersoever it would, to take any form 
it pleased, to exercise its undoubtedly magical 
powers (was not death itself magic?) for good. 
The easily putrefying entrails and brain were re- 
moved, and the body, reduced to skin, flesh, and 
bone only, was salted in natron, filled with spices, 
and carefully bound iip, in order that decay might 
never come to it. The removed portions were not 
cast aside, but were also mummified, and stored 
in four special jars, which we call ‘ canopic jars,* 
each under the protection of a certain demon, so 
that the dead man could have them at his need. 
And the shallow grave on the sand became for 
the well-to-do Egyptian a great sealed tomb in the 
rock, in which he could rest with his body, safe 
from the prowling jackal or hyaena, and with his 
protective amulets and funerary furniture, often 
made of precious materials, guarded from the 
I impious hands of human robbers. For in Egypt, 
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as elsewhere, lust of gold drove men to theft ; and 
even in Egypt, the most pious of lands, many could 
at all times be found who would brave the anger of 
gods, priests, and the outraged dead themselves to 
obtain riches. Many tombs were violated within 
a century of the burial of their owners, in spite of 
all the precautions taken in order to hide them. 
That of Thothmes IV. was already violated during 
the troubles of the reign of the heretic Ikhnaten, 
and the royal burial was ' restored ^ in the reign of 
Horemheb. The knowledge shown of the precise 
position of the carefully-hidden tombs makes it 
evident that the thieves, no doubt, came from 
among the ranks of the priests and guardians of 
the necropolises themselves; and in the reign of 
Kamses IX. the scandal had become so great that 
a royal inquisition into the robberies of tombs was 
held, which resulted in the conviction and punish- 
ment of many ofTenders. But tomb-robbery went 
on gaily ; the prizes were worth having ; and fifty 
years later all the royal mummies at Thebes bad 
to be taken out of their original tombs and hidden 
in remote hiding-places, where they remained till 
discovered in our own time, andjplaced in the 
Museum of Cairo. The primitive Egyptian, how- 
ever, had no fear of tomb-robbers, or of any dis- 
turbance beyond that of a storm-flood which ' 
might descend from the hills and lay his bones 
bare to the winds, or of the prowling jackal. 
This last was a very real danger, and a naive way 
of forestalling it was devised by regarding the 
magic-working beast who lived among the tombs 
as their protector as well as their ravager, and 
praying to him to take care of the resting-places 
of the dead and to allow the offerings of the living 
to remain in peace, and himself to give funerary 
oflerings of the very best (* a kingly offering’), of 
thousands of flesh, fowl, and everything good and 
pure on which the god there (the dead man) lives, 
to the Icct of the dead man. This is the origin of 
the well-known di-het&psuten> Anup formula, which 
we have already quoted (p. 459^}— *May AnuMs 
(the jackal) give a royal offering,’ etc., which was 
inscribed on every Egyptian gravestone, till Osiris 
or another god took the place of Anubis, in which 
case, however, the formula remained the same. 
Another theory has explained the occurrence of 
the word suten^ ' king,’ in this formula as referring 
to an actual intervention of the earthly reigning 
king on behalf of the dead man. It is known that 
the kings often provided magnificent burials for 
favourite courtiers or nobles ; but whether in the 
early period the monarch was always expected at 
least to make offerings vicariously at the grave of 
every subject is very doubtful. 

The process by which Anubis lapsed into the 
position of a mere satellite of Osiris, whose 'wor- 
ship as god of the dead spread from Busiris in the 
Delta over the whole of Egypt, has already been 
traced (see Axcestoe-worship [Egyptian], B). 
Tlie inscriptions and decorations of the tombs, 
especially those of the royal tombs at Thebes, 
exhibit to us a temporary degeneration of Osiris 
himself, at any rate at Thebes. During the 
Theban period Theban ideas naturally coloured 
the beliefs of the majority of Egyptians, and Osiris 
had become largely identified with Amen-Ea. 
The ideas of Busiris, Sakk^ra, and Abydos as to 
Osiris-Sekri-Klientamenti had all become blended 
with the Heliopolitan idea of tlie dead sun-god 
who, after his midday glory as Ea, set as Tiim, 
and during the night sailed through the toxnb- 
world beneath the earth in his barque, attended by 
the souls of the blessed ; and to this was added the 
identification of the ram-headed Amen of Thebes 
with Ea. So that we find the dead Amen-Ea- 
Osiris, blue in colour like the dead Osiris but ram- 
headed like Amen and called by the mystic name 


of Auf, * his limbs,’ passing, attended by Isis and 
Nephthys, the companions of Osiris at Busiris, 
through the lower -world. The Theban priests de- 
veloped a set of the ancient systems of spells and 
incantations designed to protect the dead man in 
the under world and describing his proceedings 
there (which the Egyptians called ‘The Book of 
Coming Forth from the Day,’ and we have named 
‘ The Book of the Dead ') into two ‘ books,’ entirely 
separate from the ordinary ‘ Heliopolitan ’ and 
other recensions of the Book of the Dead. These 
they called ‘ The Book of the Gates,’ and ‘The Book 
of That-which-is-in-the-Underworld,’ which are 
written and pictured on the walls of the royal 
tombs at Thebes. There is no doubt that the 
Egyptians pictured the Duat^ or Underworld, as 
actually beneath the earth. This arose from the 
fact of the tomb being excavated in the earth. 
The houses of the dead in the necropolis, the 
Kherti-ncier^ or ‘ divine under-place,’ as the Egyp- 
tians called it, formed in their ideas a subter- 
ranean world of their own, in which the sa/ms 
resided in awful majesty each in Ms tomb, while 
the ghosts could pass from tomb to tomb through 
the mazes of the under world. Later, the boat 
of the sun, in wiiich the god of light crossed 
the heavens by day, was thought to pass through 
this dead world between Ms setting and Ms rising, 
accompanied by the souls of the righteous. In 
this under-Egypt, over w^Mch Osiris presided as 
the mortal king presided over the living Egypt 
above, and to which a dead siin gave illumina- 
tion as the living sun gave light to living Egypt, 
the soul was supposed by some to live very much 
as the man had lived on earth : there were rivers 
and lakes to be navigated and fields to be tilled 
there, and the dead might be called upon to do 
work as he had worked on earth. But surely 
rest was the guerdon of a man who had lived a 
laborious life, so that with the dead were buried 
boxes full of little Osiris figures called ushahtiu, 
or ‘answerers,’ because, as the sixth chapter of 
the ‘ Book of the Dead ’ inscribed upon many ^ of 
them said, ‘ If one calleth Osiris at any time to do 
any labours which are to be done there in the 
under world, to plough the fields, to fill the canals 
with water, to carry sand" from east to west, 
behold ! say, “Here am I when ye call They 
answered for the dead man. There is little doubt 
that these ushahtiti were the descendants of very 
real ‘ answerers ’ in the shape of dead slaves, who 
in very ancient times were strangled and buried 
with their lords in order to serve them in the other 
w^orld as they had done in this. Growing humanity 
and culture substituted wooden and stone slaves for 
real ones ; but it may be that the custom of giving 
real ‘answerers’ was continued in the case of 
the kings till quite a late date. It may be even 
that the dead bodies found lying by the wooden 
boat in the tomb of Amenhetep II. (1450 B.O.) were 
murdered slaves. In the earlier days of Mentu- 
hetep II. (2200 B.C.?) priestesses of Hathor who 
were members of his harem seem to have been 
killed and buried in the precincts of his tomb- 
temple at Deir el-Baharl in order to accompany 
Mm to the next 'world. And naturally enough we 
find the bodies of slaves in the tombs of the 1st 
Dynasty kings at Abydos, 

Altlioiigli in later times the Egyptians were 
certainly more humane than either the Greeks or 
the Assyrians, it would be a mistake to suppose 
that they had always been so. In earlier days 
they had been, like all semi-civilized races, more or 
less children, and a child has no idea of the sanctity 
of life. Certainly the Egyptians had originall^r no 
conception of the sanctity of Mmnan life as distinct 
from other life. The slaves follow^ed their masters 
1 Some have merely the inscription ‘ Illuminate the Osiris N !’ 
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to the tombs as the food did, or the caskets, or the 
jewellery. 

In the tombs, if they are tombs, of the kings of 
the 1st Dynasty at Abydos, we find an immense 
handohast for the journey to the next world. 
There were stacks of great vases of wine, coni, and 
other food, covered up with masses of fat to 
preserve the contents, and corked wdth a pottery 
stopper, which was protected by a conical clay 
sealing, stamped with the impress of the royal 
eyliiider-seal. There %vere bins of corn, joints of 
oxen, pottery dishes, copper pans, and other things 
which might be useful for the ghostly cuisine of 
the tomb. There were numberless small objects, 
used, no doubt, by the dead monarch during life, 
which he would be pleased to see again in the next 
world— carved ivory boxes, little slabs for grinding 
eye-paint, golden buttons, model tools, model vases 
with gold tops, ivory and pottery figurines, and 
other ohjets a^art, the golden royal seal of judg- 
ment of king Den in its ivory casket, and so forth. 
There were memorials of the royal victories in : 
peace and war, little ivory plaques with inscriptions 
commemorating the founding of new buildings, the 
institution of new religious festivals in honour of 
the gods, the bringing of the captives of the royal 
bow and spear to the palace, and the discomfiture 
of the peoples of the North-land. All these things, 
which have done so much to re-constitute for us 
the history of the earliest period of the Egyptian 
monarchy, were placed under the care of the dead 
slaves whose bodies were buried round the tomb- 
chamber of their royal master at Abydos. 

Passing over a space of two thousand years, we 
see the burial of luaa and Tuyu, father and mother 
of Queen Tii, the consort of Amenhetep ni., at 
Thebes. Here we have the same handohast for 
the next world : beautifully carved chairs and 
beds, boxes for wigs and garments, even a chariot, 
besides all the regular appurtenances of the dead as 
now prescribed by religion. But the place of the 
dead slaves is taken by the stone and wooden 
mhahtiu. All this funerary pomp and circum- 
stance grew up from the simple burial of the 
Neolithic Egyptian with his mat, his pots, and his 
dints. What kind of religious services were 
celebrated at the grave in the earliest period we 
do not know, hut it is certain that they contained 
the germs of the later ritual as it was carried out : 
in Pharaonic times. The descriptions given by : 
Herodotus and Diodorus of the different processes i 
of mummification and the funeral ceremonies are | 
well known. They were eye-witnesses of what 
they describe ; and their descriptions, with excep- 
tions in the case of Diodorus, tally entirely with 
what we know from the monuments and inscrip- 
tions. The account of Herodotus (iL 85 ff*.) is as 
follows : 

* When in a house a man of any importance dies, all the women 
in that house hesmear their heads and faces with mud, and 
then, leaving- the body in the house, they wander about the 
city, and heat themselves, with their clothes girt up and their 
breasts exposed ; and all their relations accompany them. And 
on their part the men beat themselves, being girt up in like 
manner. After they have done this, they carry out the body to 
be embalmed. There are those who are appointed for this 
purpose and practise this art : these, when the body has been 
brought to them, show to the bearers wooden models of dead 
men made exactly like by painting. And (they show) the 
finest style (of embalming, which they say is Ilis [i.e. Osiris’] 
whose name I do not think it right to mention in connexion 
with this matter. And they show the second style, which is 
inferior and cheaper ; and the third, which is cheapest. Having 
explained them all, they learn from them in what way they 
wish the body to be prepared ; then the relations, when they 
have agreed upon the price, depart; and the embalmers 
remaining in the workshops thus proceed to embalm in the 
finest manner. First they draw out the brain through the 
nostrils with an iron hook, taking part of it out in this manner, 
the ^ rest by pouring in medicaments. Then with a sharp 
Ethiopian stone they make an incision in the fiank, through 
which they take out all the bowels ; and, having cleansed the 
interior and rinsed it with palm-wine, they next sprinkle it 
with pounded incense. Then, having filled the belly with 


pure myrrh pounded, and cassia, and other perfumes, with the 
exception of frankincense, they sew it up again ; and, when 
they have done this, they x}ickle it in natron, entirely covering 
it for seventy days : longer than this it is not allowable to pickle 
it. When the seventy days are expired, they wash the corpse, 
and wrap the whole borly in bandages of flax cloth, smearing it 
with gum, which the Ej^yptians ordinarily use instead of gliic. 
Then the relations, having taken the body back again, make a 
wooden case in the shape of a man, and, when it is made, they 
enclose the body in it ; and thus, having fastened it up, they 
store it in a scxnilchral chamber, setting it upright against the 
wall. Thus they embalm bodies in the finest maimer. 

Those w-ho desire the second method, in order to avoid great 
expense, they prepare in the following way : when they have 
charged their syringes with oil made from cedar, they fill the 
abdomen of the corpse with it without making any incision or 
taking out the bowels, injecting it at the fundament ; and, 
having prevented the injection from escaping, they piclde the 
body in natron for the prescribed number of days, and on the 
last day they let out from the abdomen the oil of cedar which 
they had before injected ; and it has such power that it brings 
away the intestines and vitals in a state of dissolution, whOe 
the natron dissolves the flesh, and nothing of the body is left 
but the skin and bones. When they have done this, they return 
the body without any further operation. 

The third method of mummification is this, which is used only 
for the poorer people : having thoroughly rinsed the abdomen 
with a purge (o-r/p/xcua), they pickle it in natron for seventy 
days, and then deliver it to be carried away.’ 

Diodorus gives much the same account ; he adds 
that the lirst method cost one talent of silver 
(about £150), the second twenty minjE (about £60), 
the third much less. He gives additional details 
about the mourning, saying that during the 
interval between the death and the burial the 
relatives abstained from the baths and from wine, 
ate the simplest food, and wore no fine clothes ; 
and also with regard to the embalmers themselves, 
adding the pieturesc|iie detail of the stoning and 
flight of the pamsemstes, which is of considerable 
religious interest. 

He says (i. 91) that, after the ‘scribe’ had made the mark 
on the body indicating the place where the incision was to be 
made by the paraseMstes, or ‘ ripper,’ the latter performed his 
duty with the ‘Ethiopian stone’ (as Herodotus says), and then 
immediately fled away, pursued by a volley of stones and im- 
precations from the other embalmers, for the Egyptians held in 
abomination any person who wounded or committed any act of 
violence on the human body. We can see that this reason was 
not quite the correct one. The ceremonial stoning and fleeing 
away of the pavascMstes was, like his ceremonial use of the 
‘ Ethiopian stone ’ for the performance of his duty, an act of 
religious significance : the necessary cutting of the holy body of 
the Osiris had from the first been regarded as an impious act 
though one necessary for the preservation of that body ; there- 
fore a religious act of disapprobation and punishment had to 
be performed, though doubtless no one but a fanatic would 
really endeavour to hurt the agent of necessary impiety. That 
the paraschistes was universally regarded as unclean, however, 
is certain ; whether the actual embalmers, or choachytee, shared 
this reputation to any extent or not is uncertain. Diodorus says 
that they consorted freely with the priests, to whose lower 
orders they in fact belonged, and were allowed to enter the 
sanctuaries. Diodorus also mentions the practice, to which 
we have already referred, of keeping the mummy in the house 
after death, with considerable detail, even going so far as to say 
that the richer Egyptians kept their dead in magnificent 
chambers, and enjoyed the sight of those who had been dead 
for several generations. There is little doubt that this is rather 
a misunderstanding than an exaggeration: the magnificent 
chambers can hardly be other than the real tombs, in which the 
Egyptian could always, if he were so disposed, see the sarcophagi 
which contained the'bodies of bis ancestors. In all probability 
the tombs of private persons were not entirely covered up and 
hidden away, as those of the kings were, for many years after 
their deaths. 

We have one instance in the tomb of Aahmes, 
son of Abana, the admiral of king Aahmes in the 
war against the Hyksos, at el-Kab. In it we see 
a portrait of his grandson, the well-known Paheri, 
and an inscription which says : ‘ Lo I here is the son 
of his daughter, the director of the works of this 
tomb as making to live the name of the father of 
his mother, the scribe of the reckonings of Amen, 
Falieri, deceased.' From this we know that he 
embellished his grandfather’s tomb as well as 
constructed his own, and we see that an inscription 
about him could he inserted on the walls of the 
earlier tomb after his death even, which shows that 
at least the hall of offerings in a tomb usually 
remained accessible to the relatives of the deceased 
for generations after his death. Thus, indeed, 
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may fhe Egyptians well have felt satisfaction in 
seeing the coffins which contained their dead, and 
have regarded the dead, to a certain extent, as 
contemporaries, as Diodorus says tiiey did, though 
we know that they never looked upon the actual 
bodies themselves, as he seems to think. Yet 
that the dead were actually kept in the houses 
for some time before their burial seems certain, 
and Lucian gives his personal testimony to the 
fact : ra,pLX^^^^ 8k 6 Aly^irrior oSros {xhToi — \kytxi 8* 
I8(bv — ^Tjpdpds rdp ve/cpdv ^jjpdecirpop Kai 

crcLTo [de Luctit^ § 21). This may have been a very 
ancient custom, — ^we may compare the way in 
which barbarian tribes still preserve the bodies of 
their dead chiefs or the dried heads of their enemies, 
e.g, the Bayaks of Borneo, — ^but we have no 
illustration of it on the Egyptian monuments, and 
we cannot doubt that Diodorus’ account is due to 
a misunderstanding. The ‘ storehouse ’ in which 
Herodotus says the body was kept {SyjcFaupi^ovcn, ip 
olK7ffMa.rL dr^Kalcp, i<Trdvres opBop Tpbs tolxov [see above]) 
may either be a place for the temporary storage of 
the mummy, or the actual tomb. The detail as 
to the position of the coffin might seem to point 
to the former alternative, as the proper thing for 
the coffin was to be placed horizontally on the 
ground ; but in later times it would seem that the 
coffin was often actually placed on end in the tomb, 
probably to economize space. Diodorus gives the 
same detail about placing the coffin on end, hut 
says that this was done in a chamber which those 
who had not private tombs built on to their houses, 
in order to contain the mummy. Now it seems 
very probable that something of this sort was done 
by poorer Egyptians. Children are often found 
buried under the floors of the ancient houses, and 
during his recent examinations among the brick 
ruins of the ancient Thebes burnt by the generals 
of Esarhaddon in 668 B.C., Legrain found a burial 
chamber containing a mummy with usihabtm of 
the 7th century B.c. This was undoubtedly a 
chamber built on to a house. Perhaps this may 
be the explanation of Herodotus’ otKTjfia dtjKaioPf 
and of Diodorus’ apparent statement as to the 
retention of the bocfy for a long period above 
ground. Ordinarily, however, the body of a well- 
to-do person would be buried in a tomb when the 
period of mourning was over and the tomb ready, 
till which time it was, no doubt, kept in a special 
chamber in tiie house. The time between the 
death and the actual burial is given diflerently by 
different authorities as from three to ten months. 
According to Gn 50^ the embalming occupied forty 
days, and the period of mourning seventy days. 

With regard to the actual funeral ceremonies 
Diodorus (i. 93) gives some details which are not 
borne out by the monuments, and are evidently due 
to misunderstanding. His description of the exag- 
gerated mourning at the death of a king is pro- 
bably correct, but the details about the funeral 
oration pronounced over the body by the priests, , 
and the liberty allowed to the ijeople to express 
their disapproval of a bad kin" and so prevent his 
proper burial, have no actual authority to back 
them up, and seem highly improbable. Yet we 
have a curious sentence in tne inscription describing 
the battle of Momemphis, in which Amasis says 
that he gave Apries proper burial, ‘in order to 
establish him as a king possessing virtue, for His 
Majesty decreed that the hatred of the gods 
should he removed from him’ — which seems to 
tally somewhat with Diodorus’ statement. Evi- 
dently a king not considered to be neb Tnenkh^ 
‘possessing virtue,’ could be debarred proper burial 
as an Osirian. But the judge would doubtless be 
a successful rival or usurper, nob the common 



I the bodies of rival kings were often torn from their 
I tombs and cast to the winds by their enemies, 
whether usurpers or ‘ usurpees ’ : Amenmeses, of 
the XIXth Dynasty, is an instance in point. 

A funerarjr ceremony of very peculiar character which was 
actually carried out in the case of the kings is not mentioned by 
Diodorus. This is the remarkable ‘ Festival of the End " (liter- 
ally, ♦ of the Tail ’), or J^eb-sed. It would seem that in primitive 
times, as has been the case among many semi-savage peoples, the 
Egyptian king was not allowed to live beyond a certain term. 
He was then killed, and another took his place upon the throne, 
only to be killed himself eventually unless he died or was killed 
before his term had expired. The term was one of thirty years ; 
at the end of his thirty years’ reign the monarch was solemnly 
murdered and buried with all pomp and ceremony. But, as in 
the case of the human mhahtm mentioned above, the growing 
humanity of later days, and doubtless the growing reluctance 
of the kmgs to let themselves be slaughtered, brought about a 
compromise. The king was no longer killed, hut all the para- 
phernalia of the ceremony of his ‘ end ’ were preserved : he him- 
self celebrated his own funeral ceremony, and performed mystic 
ceremonies before his own image as Osiris beneath the standard 
of the funerary wolf-god of Siut, Upuaut (sometimes called Sedi, 
the god ‘ with the tail ’). At the same time his eldest son or other 
heir-apparent was usually associated with him on the throne, so 
that a new king appeared in fact as well as in theory. We have 
illustrations of the ‘Festival of the End’ from the time of king 
Den, or Udimu, of the 1st Dynasty; well-known later repre- 
sentations of it are taken from the temple of Amenhetep m. at 
Sulb in Nubia and the ‘ Festival Hall ’ of Osorkon ii. at Bubastis. 
In later times the festival lost all signihcance, and Ramses ii. 
and other kings celebrated it at far shorter intervals than thirty 
years. In the old days, even so late as the time of the Middle 
Kingdom, so far did the pretence of killing and burying the old 
king go, that very probably an actual Eeb-sed tomb was made 
for his supposed dead body, a statue which was ferried over the 
river and carried in procession to the ssd-temple and tomb. It 
may wen be that the funerary temple of king Mentuhetep Neb- 
faet;ep-Ea,of the Xlth Dynasty, discovered hyNaville and the 
present writer at Deir el-Baliari in 1903, is in reality a Ijsb-sed 
temple; the great hypogseum beneath its western hall, which 
they called a ‘ to-sanctuary’ or a ‘cenotaph,’ may then, if it is 
not the actual tomb, be the b^b-sed tomb of the king, and the 
neighbouring tomb called the Bab^ehEosdn may be the 
tomb of another king of the dynasty. 

Gonxxected with Diodorus’ statement as to the 
popular judgment of the virtue of a deceased king 
IS nis remarkable description of the carrying of 
the body of every man to a certain lake, where it 
was judged by forty judges, before whom any one 
could make accusations 'against the dead man : if 
these were substantiated, he was adjudged un- 
worthy of i^roper burial ; if not, his traducers were 
heavily mulcted, and his body was placed in a 
bariSi or boat, and ferried across the lake to the 
place of burial. There is no doubt whatever that 
nothing of this kind actually took place, and that 
Diodorus or his informants were misled into think- 
ing that the judgment of the dead man by Osiris 
and Ms forty-two assessors happened upon earth 
instead of in the next world: the lake and the 
boat are equally taken from the pictures of the 
‘ Book of the Dead.’ A full description of what is 
known to us from Egyptian sources as to the real 
proceedings at the funex’al of an Egyptian of high 
rank will be found in Wallis Budge’s book The 
M'wmmy^ p. 153 if. This account is based largely 
upon the evidence of the well-known ‘Papyrus of 
Ani,’ in the British Museum. 

In accordance with Egyptian conservatism in 
religious matters, the bier and the various chests 
containing canopie jars, etc., which were borne to 
the tomb, were not till a comparatively late period 
placed upon wheels. The ancient sledge-runners 
of the days before the invention of the wheel were 
still used when the funerary rites were elaborated, 
and, when, at a later period, wheeled carriages 
were introduced for the funerary procession, the 
old sledge-runners were still preserved, and the 
wheels were placed^ beneath them. Oxen w’ere 
used to drag the carriages to the tomb. The chief 
priestly participants in the procession and in the 
rites performed at the tomb were the hherdieb, or 
* cantor,’ as the word is sometimes translated, the 
sem or setem, and the an-miut-f. The IcJierdieb 
seems to have acted as a sort of general director of 
the funeral ; he was often a relative of the deceased. 
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He read the appointed prayers and spells. The 
function of the aMmit-f is not clear. He seems to 
have represented the god Osiris, and walked in the 
procession, bearing the crook and flail, the emblems 
of the god. The scni had very peculiar duties. 
On the night before final burial, after the pro- 
cession, he proceeded to the tomb, and there laid 
himself down to sleep, covered with the mystic 
cow-skin, before the upright coffin containing the 
mummy. During his sleep he was supposed to 
‘see ail the transformations of the god,^i.e, the 
dead man, in tiie next world. In the morning 
three persons preceded the procession and solemnly 
aroused the who then took part with the 

kher-heh in a sort of antiphonal service, in which 
the two took the parts of Homs and Isis, that 
of Osiris probably being taken by the an-mut-f, \ 
Finally the s&m donned the skin of a leopard, and 
performed the very important ceremony of the 
‘ Opening of the Mouth and Eyes,’ in order that the 
dead man might be able to see and eat the ofierings 
brought to him. The ‘ opening ’ was performed by 
touching the mouth and eyes of the mummy with 
a model adze or chisel of antique form. The 
ordinary ceremonies of offering at the grave were 
performed by the hen-ha^ or ‘ servant of the ghost,’ 
in the case of a private person a near relative, in 
that of the king a regularly appointed priest. 
The funerary chapels of the kings had broad lands 
assigned to them, for their maintenance, and in the 
time of the XIXth Dynasty developed into huge 
temples, of which the Ramesseum and Medinet 
Habu at Thebes are examples. These, like the 
royal tombs, were decorated with funerary sub- 
jects taken from the Theban ‘ Books of the Under 
World,’ already mentioned ; but in the royal 
temples scenes of the ordinary life of the monarch 
were also introduced. The private tombs are 
almost exclusively decorated with such scenes, as 
they had been in earlier days. 

An interesting circumstance in connexion with 
the funerary chapels and tombs may be mentioned 
here. Since Osiris had become, in succession to 
Anubis, pre-eminently the god of Abydos, the 
necropolis of that place became, so to speak, the 
metropolis of the under world, to which all ghosts 
who were not its rightful citizens would come from 
afar to pay their court to their ruler. So the man of 
substance would have a monumental tablet put up 
to himself at Abydos as a sort oipied‘'d4erre, even 
if he could not actually be buried there ; while for 
the king, who, for reasons chiefly connected with 
local patriotism, was buried near the city of his 
earthly abode, a second tomb would be erected, a 
stately mansion in the city of Osiris, in which his 
ghost eonld reside when it came to Abydos. We 
know that both Senusret III. and Aalimes I. had 
second tombs, which they never occupied, made 
for them at Abydos; queen Teta-shera, grand- 
mother of Aahmes, had an imitation pyramid 
made for her there by her grandson (see Ancestoe- 
WOESHIP [Egyptian], B ) ; and ifc is by no means 
improbable that the so-called royal ‘ tombs ’ of the 
kings of the 1st Dynasty, the contents of which have 
already been described, were in reality cenotaphs 
also, tlie monarchs being buried elsewhere. And 
Seti I. and Ramses II. had funerary chapels at 
Abydos, which, as at Thebes, are large temples. 

From this sketch it will he seen that, in spite of 
the conservatism of the Egyptians, especially in 
such matters as these, considerable development 
and alteration took place in their burial customs 
and cult of the dead during the course of centuries. 
A difference is noticeable between the appurten- 
ances of the mummy under the Old and Middle 
Kingdoms and under the New Kingdom. In the 
earlier period tishahtiu of the conventional type 
were rare, but wooden models of boats and boat- 


men, butchers and bakers at work, field-labourers, 
soldiers, women carrying baskets, and other figures 
of the >same kind, which were all ushabHUi were 
cU TiffiimiT, Under the New Kingdom these all 
disappear, %\’ith the exception of an occasional 
boat, and their place is taken by the boxes of con- 
ventional ushahilu in the form of a mummy hold- 
ing two hoes for agricultural work in the next 
world, and by a much greater number of amulets 
than had been usual before. Chief among these 
were the ‘ pectoral ’ and the ‘ heart-scarab,’ often 
combined in one, and inscribed with a certain 
chapter of the ‘Book of the Dead.’ The ordinary 
small scarab is, of course, constantly found, but was 
uite as much an amulet of^ the living as of the 
ead. As a matter of fact it is commoner as an 
amulet of the dead under the Middle Kingdom 
than under the New Kingdom. The names of 
dead persons are constantly commemorated on 
scarabs of the Middle Kingdom, very rarely on 
those of the later period, except during the Baite 
archaistic revival. It must be remembered that, 
although the idea of the design or inscription on 
the base of a scarab was originally derived from 
the inscription of a seal, and although actual 
scarabs -were often used as seals, yet the scarab 
itself was always an amulet, typifying ‘coming 
into being ’ or ‘ re-birth,’ expressing the hope 
that the ‘members’ of a man would ultimately 
re-unite in a new life. 

From the time of the Theban domination on- 
wards, papyri containing chapters of the ‘ Book of 
the Dead ’were always buried with the mummy, so 
that he could have with him his guide to the next 
world and its dangers. In earlier times this was 
not done ; only in the case of kings were the older 
series of spells, out of which ‘ The Book of Coming 
Forth from the Day ’ developed, inscribed upon the 
walls of their tombs. These are known to us as the 
‘ Pyramid Texts,’ and they are a most interesting 
monument of the archaic stage of the Egyptian 
language. Later such kings, jas we have seen, 
had the spells of ‘The Book of the Gates’ and 
‘The Book of That-whicli-is-iii-the-Underworld’ 
similarly painted on the walls of their tombs. 
The style of mummification and of the coffin varied 
at diflerent periods: the great rectangular coffins 
and sarcophagi of the early period are very differ- 
ent from the gaily painted cartonnage coverings 
and coffins in the human shape which were usual 
in later days. Later still a casket-like form was 
again preferred, and in the Roman period painted 
portraits of the dead, either on flat panels or 
modelled in plaster in the round, were inserted 
in the coffins. The ushabtiu, which from the 
XIXth to the XXIInd Dynasty often repre- 
sented the deceased in his habit as he lived, 
not as a mummy, in later days reverted to the 
mummy-form, till in early Ptolemaic days their 
use was practically abandoned. One of tlie latest 
known (now in the British Museum) is of the 
Roman period : it is of faience, but very rude 
in style, and bears in Greek letters the simple 
inscription — ‘Soter, a sailor.’ By 

this time the Egyptian mummies and funerary 
ceremonies had become the theme of the half- 
derisive wonder of the rest of the world, and in- 
deed we need hardly be surprised at the derision, for 
the whole sx>irit and practice of the ancient rites 
had degenerated utterly and they became mere 
ridiculous exhibitions, while the ideas which they 
were supposed to express became the sources of 
religious charlatanism and more or less humbug- 
ging ‘x)hilosophies.’ So Egypt ‘expired, a driveller 
and a show.’ 
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DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Europe, Pre-historic). — i. Palaeolithic period.— 
Owing to the negative evidence of archaeological 
researches, there are no data with which to combat 
the supposition that during the earlier stages of 
the evolution of humanity little or no attention 
was paid to the disposal of the dead, the deceased 
members of a family or community being simply 
abandoned by the way, like those of the lower | 
animals. Nor is it known in what precise phase I 
of social culture the custom of burial became re- 
cognized as a sacred duty of the survivors, for it 
is still a debatable problem among archseologists 
whether the reindeer hunters of the PalEeolithic 
period, who frequented the caves and rock-shelters 
of the Dordogne and other parts of Western Europe, 
were in the habit of systematically burying their 
dead. The few human remains hitherto encoun- 
tered in the debris of these inhabited sites, 
which are accepted without cavil as belonging to 
the people of that period, are held by some arcnse- 
ologists to be those of persons who had been ac- 
cidentally killed by the fall of materials from 
overhanging rocks, and their skeletons are now 
occasionally met with under circumstances which 
clearly establish the above sequence of events. 
On the other hand, those which show from in- 
herent evidence that they had been intentionally 
deposited in the Palssolithic debris and attended 
with sepulchral rites are still regarded by some 
anthropologists as interments of later times. The 
three well-known skeletons found in the rock- 
shelter of Cro-Magnon have long been regarded 
as representing the people of the later Paleolithic 
period ; but, as they were lying on the surface of 
the culture strata of the shelter, in a small open 
space between it and the roof which only became 
covered up by a subsequent talus, they are now 
often regarded as belonging to the Neolithic period. 

That Neolithic people were in the habit of 
burying their dead m caves formerly inhabited by 
Palseolithic races has been frequently noticed and 
recorded by explorers. Thus, m the upper strata 
of the d6bris in the Schweizersbild rock-shelter, a 
Neolithic civilization was attested, not only by 
a characteristic assortment of relics, but also by the 
fact that the shelter had been latterly made use of 
as a cemetery which contained no fewer than 22 
interments. The graves were dug into the under- 
lying Palseolithic deposits, and ten of them con- 
tained the remains of children, as well as those of 
adults. Fourteen adult skeletons reported on by 
Kollmann belonged to two very difiterent races, one 
of a fair size (5 ft. 3 in.), and the other so small 
as to be characterized as a race of pygmies. Dr. 
Niiesch, the explorer of this rock-shelter, thought 
that man in the Neolithic time visited it only for the 
purpose of burying, or perhaps cremating, the dead 
— an idea suggested to him by the large quantity 
of ashes in the upper strata. It would appear, from 
the facts disclosed during the exploration of this 
early inhabited site, that there had been no dis- 
continuity in the human habitation of this part 
of Switzerland since the reindeer hunters made 


this rock- shelter their rendezvous up to the Bronze 
Age ; but no evidence of systematic burial had 
been detected till the true forest fauna of the 
Neolithic period had taken possession of ^ the land 
{Netie Derilcschriften der cdlgem. sekweizeriscketi 
Gesellschaft fur die gescmnmten JSfaturmme 7 i^ 
schctfien, vol. xxxv. ). 

The celebrated station of Solutr<^ (Sa6ne-et- 
Loire), which has given its name to one of the 
intermediate phases of Palseolithic civilization in 
de Mortillet’s classification, had also been subse- 
quently utilized as a cemetery up to, if not beyond, 
Eoman times; but, although some of the graves 
were clearly shown by their contents to be of 
greater antiquity than others, it was impossible 
to assign any of them with certainty to the 
Solutr6en period. Moreover, the cephalic indices 
of 18 crania submitted to Broca varied from 68 ’34 
to 88*26 — an extent of variability which could be 
better accounted for by a post- than by a pre- 
Neolithic population. 

FalceoUthic burials . — Formerly it was commonly 
held among anthropologists that the Palseolithic 
people had no religion. But a fresh examination 
of old materials and some more recent discoveries 
supply data which modify this deduction, if, indeed, 
they do not prove the contrary. It is difficult to 
epitomize the facts and arguments thus raised, but 
the effort must be made, as otherwise our evidence 
would resolve itself into a series of bare assertions. 

The sepulchral phenomena associated with some 
of the human skeletons disinterred in the Mentone 
caves (Balzi-Kossi), notably those known under the 
names of Barma Graoide and La Grotte des Enfants, 
leave no doubt that the bodies had been intention- 
ally buried with their personal ornaments, coiffures, 
necklets, pendants, etc., made of perforated shells, 
teeth, fish vertebrse, pieces of ivory, etc. Among 
the grave-goods discovered along with some of these 
skeletons, were one or two well-formed implements 
of flint, which diftered from those met with in the 
surrounding matrix in being made of large flakes 
of foreign material, and showing a style of work- 
manship more akin to the Neolithic period. The 
discoveiy of two skeletons, of a negroid type, in 
the Grotte des EnfautSy which Verneau describes 
' as belonging to a new race, intermediate between 
those of Neanderthal and Cro-Magnon, marks an 
important addition to human palaeontology. 

The Chamelade skeleton, found in the small 
rock-shelter of Kaymonden (Dordogne) and de- 
scribed as that of a man of about 60 years of age, 
at a depth of 5 ft. from the surface, in 
Mugdal^nien ddbris, on the left side, with the 
hands and knees strongly bent towards the face. 

BRomme ierasi de Laugerie Basse (Dordogne) 
is here noted, because the evidence is conclusive 
that during life this individual had been crushed, 
probably while asleep, by a fall of rock from the 
roof, and that consequently the victim must have 
been contemporary with the Magdal6nien debris in 
which he reposed. He lay on his side, with the 
knees bent upwards in front of the breast, and 
appeared to have been adorned with a series of 
snells distributed symmetrically on different parts 
of his person. The corner of a great stone, part 
of a fallen mass, lay across his spine, and doubtless 
had caused his death, as the underlying bones were 
crushed. 

A remarkable contrast to the skeletons of 
Chancelade and Laugerie Basse is that recently 
found in a small grotto at La Chapelle-aux-Saints 
(Corr^ze). 

It is described as that of an aged man, about 6 ft. 3 in. in 
height, who had been buried in a prepared grave beneath 
a bed of undisturbed Moust^rien debris, 12 to 16 in. thick. 
The grave measured 4 ft. 8 in. in length, 3 ft. 3 in. in breadth, 
and 1 foot in depth. The body lay on the back, with the legs 
bent upwards, the right hand flexed under the head, and the 
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left extended. Around the body were bones of various animals 
broken for their marrow, together with a few flint scrapers 
and bone pointers— -supposed to have been the remains of a 
funeral feast {V Anthropologies xix. 519). 

Another skeleton, which has a striking resem- 
blance to that just described, was recently found 
in the under strata of the rock-shelter of Le 
Moustier, in the upper valley of the Yezere. 

It is described as having been buried intentionally in the 
attitude of sleep, beneath undisturbed strata of Moust^rien 
age. The right arm was folded under the head, and the 
left extended. Near the left hand lay a pointed flint implement 
of the coup‘de-poing type (6| in. long), and a little further 
on a flint scraper. The cranium is described as having the 
osteological characters of the Neanderthal and Spy skulls. 
The face was strongly prognathic, and there was no chin. The 
skeleton was that of a young man, about 4 ft. 10 in. in height, 
whose wisdom teeth had not yet been fully developed. Bones 
of various animals, some of them being described as partially 
calcined, were close to the body. Both the discoverers and 
Dr. Klaatsch, who examined this skeleton, formed the opinion 
that it had been intentionally buried with sepulchral rites 
1909, p. 637). 

A further discovery of a portion of a human 
skull has been announced, at a place called 
Combe-Capelle, near the town of Montferrand- 
du-Pdrigord (Dordogne). From its osseous char- 
acters and associated relics this individual is 
regarded as occupying a chronological horizon 
intermediate between the Moust^rien and Mag- 
dal4nien periods. 

It is a fact of some significance that all the 
races hitherto recognized as coming within 
the Palaeolithic range of Western Europe are 
dolichocephalic, and that hrachycephalic skplls 
are rarely found outside Neolitnic burials, and 
then only in deposits of the transition period, to 
which reference will now be made. 

2. Transition period* — Outside the haunts of 
these highly skilled hunters, artists, and workers 
in stone and bone, there existed, in certain parts 
of Europe, other communities, probably emanating 
from the same stock, who, owing to the exigencies 
of a changing climate and the gradual dis- 
appearance of wild animals from the plains, began 
to exploit new sources of food, which, in the course 
of time, caused a considerable divergence in their 
domestic economy. Thus, while the Chell^en and 
Moust^rien culture relics can he more or less 
paralleled throughout the whole of Southern 
Europe, the artistic phases of the later civilization 
of the reindeer hunters are not forthcoming he- 

f ’ond a limited area, mostly in Southern France, 
mplements of Mousterien types have been found 
in the Mentone caves, hut not a trace of the 
relics characteristic of the Magdal^nien stations of 
France; and yet both sets of cave-dwellers may 
have been contemporaij. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the 
investigation of the ‘ kitchen middens ’ of Mugem, 
in the valley of the Tagus, was the discovery of 
upwards of a hundred interments at various depths 
in the shell-mounds ; but it does not appear that 
any special grave-goods had been associated with 
them. 

From the data at our disposal the point of most 
importance to the present inquiry is that the 
recently discovered skeletons at Moustier and 
Chapelle - aux - Saints, which undoubtedly were 
survivals of the earlier types of humanity, appear 
to have been interred with sepulchral rite^ so 
circumstantially carried out as to suggest that 
they were founded on an already established cult 
of the dead. But, however this may be, it can- 
not be gainsaid that, during the Neolithic civi- 
lization, there is unmistakable evidence to show 
that the disposal of the dead had become a sacred 
obligation on the surviving relatives and friends. 
By this time the sepulchral materials are over- 
whelmingly conclusive in support of the doctrine 
that religiosity and a belief in a future life were 
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the dominating factors in the social organizations 
of the period. 

3. Neolithic period, — During the Neolithic 
period the cult of the dead prevalent among the 
peoples of Western Europe was the outcome of 
psychological ideas which linked human afiairs 
with the souls of men, animals, and things in 
the spirit world. The writer agrees with the 
animistic theory of Tylor, whicli represents man 
as first attaining to the idea of spirit by reflexion 
on various physical, psychological, and psychical 
experiences, such as sleep, dreams, trances, shadows, 
hallucinations, breath, and death, and so gradually 
extending the conception of soul or ghost till all 
Nature is peopled with spirits, ffowever this 
may be, there can be no doubt that the religion 
of these pre-historic peoples, as disclosed by their 
sepulchral remains, involved a belief in inter- 
communications between mankind and the super- 
natural world. When a prominent man died, liis 
weapons, ornaments, and other cherished objects 
were placed in the tomb along with suitable viands 
for his supposed journey to the Unseen World ; 
and, indeed, there is evidence to show that in 
some instances his favourite wives, slaves, and 
pet animals were sacrificed, and buried in different 
parts of the mound. The selected grave-goods 
were appropriate to the standing and tastes of the 
individual, so much so that on this ground alone 
the graves of distinguished men, women, and 
children are readily recognizable. Such facts 
undoubtedly suggest that the people of those 
times did not regard life beyond the grave as 
differing widely from that on earth. To them 
death was the portal to the community of de- 
parted heroes and friends, to which they looked 
forward, across the span of human life, with hope- 
ful anticipation of a more perfect state of exist- 
ence. Hence the abodes of the dead were 
considered of greater importance than those of 
the living. Constructed of the most durable 
materials, and generally placed on a commanding 
eminence so as to he seen from afar, the tomb 
became an enduring memorial for many genera- 
tions, till eventually its actual purpose and 
meaning became lost amidst the changing vistas 
of succeeding ages. One of the most common 
and effective metnods of perpetuating the memory 
of the dead was by rearing a mound of stones or 
earth over the grave. To this custom we owe 
some of the grandest monuments in the world’s 
history — the Pyramids of Egypt, the topes and 
dagobas of India, the mighty mounds of Silbury 
and New Grange, the megalithic circles of Stone- 
henge and Avebury, together with the numberless 
rude stone monuments known as dolmens, crom- 
lechs, menhirs, etc., scattered along the western 
coasts of Europe and extending into Africa. 
To comprehend fully the motives which underlay 
the construction of ancient sepulchral monuments, 
it would he necessary to examine not only their 
structural peculiarities and contents, but also their 
surface accessaries, such as stone circles, cairns, 
mounds, menhirs, earthen ditches, etc. Although 
a strong famOy likeness permeates the whole series 
in Western Europe, they differ so widely in 
certain districts that to deal with their local 
peculiarities and distribution alone would entail 
at least as many chapters as the number of 
countries within that area. Then the attentions 
paid to the dead before, at, and subsequent to, 
the burial disclose a wide field of speculative 
research, involving the foundations of religion, 
ancestor- worship, and general cult of the dead. 

(1) Inhumation and cremation. — Pre-historic 
sepulchres vary so much in form, structure, posi- 
tion, and contents that to make a systematic 
classification of them on the lines of their chrono- 
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logical deyelopinent is almost an impossibility. 
One special element wliicli complicates such an 
inquiry was the custom of cremating the dead, 
which appears to have originated in Eastern lands, 
and to have spread v'est wards, reaching the British 
Isles towards the close of the Stone Age. This 
practice, of course, introduced various innovations 
on tile sepulchral customs previously in vogue. 
Burial by inhumation, which, according to Green- 
well, was much more common in the Yorkshire 
Wolds, is thus described by that veteran ex- 
plorer; 

* It [the uiiburnt body] is almost always found to have been 
laid upon the side, in a contracted position, that is, with the 
knees drawn up towards the head, which is generally more or 
less bent forward : the back, however, is sometimes quite 
straight. So invariable is this rule, that out of 301 burials of 
unburnt bodies, which I have examined in the barrows of the i 
Wolds, I have only met with four instances v'here the body | 
had been laid at full length’ (BriUah Batrowa^ p. 22). ‘In ' 
most cases there is nothing to protect the body against the ! 
pressure of the overlying soil, but now and then a few larg:e 
blocks of flint or thin slabs of chalk have been placed round it, 
thus forming a kind of rude covering ; and from the appearance 
of the earth immediately in contact with the bones, it W’'ould 
seem that turfs had sometimes been laid over the corpse’ 
(ib. p. 13). 

On the other hand, when the body was cremated, 
the incinerated remains w^ere carefully collected 
and usually placed in an urn, and then buried. 
When no urn was used, the remains were laid in 
a little heap, either in the grave, over which a 
mound was subsequently raised, or in a hole in 
earth already consecrated to the dead, such as a 
former barrow. The corpse, thus reduced to a 
few handfuls of ashes and burnt bones, required 
no ^eat space for its preservation either in a 
public cemetery or in a family burying-ground. 
Hence sprang up a tendency to diminish the sizse 
of the grave, and thus megalithic chambers gave 
place to short stone cists containing the body 
placed in a contracted position. 

Simple inhumation, i.e, placing the body in a 
hole in the earth and re-covering it with the exca- 
vated earth, was probably the eai'liest method of 
disposing of the dead ; and to mark the site the 
survivors naturally raised over the spot a mound 
of earth or stones. Among a sedentary popu- 
lation the next step in advance would be to pro- 
tect the body from the pressure of the surrounding 
earth. This was usually done by lining the grave 
with flagstones set on edge, over which a larger 
one was placed as a cover, thus forming the W’ell- 
known cast; sometimes, instead of flagstones, 
wooden planks were use(i in the shape of a rude 
coffin. The material used was not always a matter 
of choice, but rather depended on what was most 
readily procurable in the neighbourhood. Green- 
well tells us that in the Yorkshire Wolds the 
stone cist, so common in other parts, was almost 
entirely wanting, because in chalk districts the 
requisite slabs were unprocurable. On the other 
hand, wood is so liable to decay tliat it is rare to 
find evidence of its having been used. 

On one occasion the writer of this article v^as present at the 
excavation of a barrow, near Bridlington, under the guidance 
of Greenwell, and on reaching the primary interment there 
was only a large empty cavity, with nothing but the enamel 
of a few teeth lying on the floor to show that a burial had 
taken place. Greenwell, however, soon cleared up the mystery 
by pointing out the unmistakable impression of wooden beams 
on the. clay walls of the empty space, which, doubtless, had 
formed some kind of coffin. A few ii^^tances of tree coffins 
have been discovered both in this country and on the Continent. 
One well-known specimen from a barrow at Gristhorpe is now 
preserved in the Scarborough Museum. It consisted of the 
trunk of a large oak, 71- ft. long and 3 ft. 3 in. wide, roughly 
hewn and split into two portions ; one of the portions was 
hollowed out to make room for the corpse, and the other 
formed the lid of Ihis improvised coffin. Among the grave- 
goods were a small liroiiTO dagger, in. long, containing 2 
rivet holes for the handle, fragments of a ring and of an oval 
disk both of horn, together with a few flint objects (Jewitt, 
Gram MouTids, p. 48). Anotlicr remarkable discovery of a 
grave was made at Treenhbi, in Jutland, which contained a 
woollen garment, leg bandages, a horn comb, a small bronze 


knife, and a bronze sword in its wooden sheath. The whole of 
the deposit in the grave was wrapped up in a large deer-skin, 
which probably had served as the warrior’s outer cloak 
(Worsaae, Arts, London, 1S82, p. 52). 

The stone-lined cist is perhaps the most widely 
distributed type of early grave known. From this 
to the megalithic chamber, with its sepulchral com- 
partments, entrance passage, and superincumbent 
cairn, was an easy transition. But the chrono- 
logical sequence thus suggested is of little value 
in dating these monuments throughout the British 
Isles, as there is evidence to show that some of 
the chambered cairns and long barrows were 
constructed before the introduction of crema- 
tion. Thus, in the counties of Gloucester, Wilts, 
Somerset, and some neighbouring localities, there 
are chambered cairns in which the primary burials 
were by inhumation, and the human skulls found 
in them belonged to a dolichocephalic race. 
Similar chambered cairns, containing remains of 
a doiichoceplialic race, have been found in the 
Island of Arran ; but as regards the analogous 
groups of sepulchral monuments further north, 
such as those in the counties of Argyll, Inverness, 
Sutherland, Caithness, and the Orkneys, it is 
conclusively proved that cremation and inhuma- 
tion were contemporary from the very beginning ; 
and the same remarks apply to the dolmens of 
Ireland. It would thus appear that, subsequent 
to the erection of the early chambered cairns of 
the Stone Age in Britain, there was a period of 
degradation in this kind of sepulchral architecture, 
during which the w^ell-known harrows of the 
Bronze Age became the prevailing mode of burial. 

In Scandinavia the Giant graves belonged to 
the Stone Age, hut gave place during the Bronze 
Age to large stone-lined cists, suitable for more 
than one corpse. Finally, in the early Iron Age, 
both these monuments were discarded for simple 
burial, either by inhumation or after cremation ; 
and there were then raised huge earthen tumuli, 
such as the mounds of Thor, Odin, and Freya at 
Gamla Upsala, and the ship barrow at Gokstad. 
The dolmens of the Iberian Peninsula, known as 
aniSas in Portugal, belonged to the Stone Age, 
and their interments, which were almost ex- 
clusively of uiiburnt bodies, sho'wed that the 
people who constructed them were a dolicho- 
cephalic race — a remark wdiich also applies to the 
cave burials of tliat country, some of which were 
older than the dolmens. Cremation appeared at 
a comparatively late period in the Bronze Age, 
probably owing to the distance of the Iberian 
Peninsula from the seat of its supposed origin. 

The primary object of inhumation might have 
been nothing more than protection of the corpse 
from enemies and wild Leasts; but, in the 
evolution of the grave from a mere hole in the 
earth up to the elaborately constructed chambered 
cairn, we must seek for a liigher motive than a 
pious act of respect to the memory of a departed 
triend. The general idea entertained by arebmo- 
logists on the subject is that the grave was looked 
upon as also the temporary abode of the ghost, 
who was supposed to hover around the cor])se till 
the natural decay of the latter had been completed 
— a process whicli took some time, and entailed on 
the ghost the irksome ordeal of passing through 
a sort of purgatory, or intermediate stage, between 
this life and that of tlie spiiit-world. It is now 
surmised that tlie efiect of fire had long lieen known 
as a means of purifying not only the body, but 
also the soul, from the pollution which death 
brings with it— an opinion which may account 
for the finding of so large a num])er of partially 
burnt bodies in graves, even before cremation 
was generally adopted. ^ As soon as it became 
fully realized* that burning was inerely a speedy 
method of accomplishing the dissolution of the 
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body, — now regarded as nothing more than a mass 
of corrupt matter, — cremation became the cul- 
minating point of a religious cult, which taught 
that it Avas a most desirable object to set free the 
soul from its association Avith the corpse as speedily 
as possible. 

But, Avhatever AA^ei'e the motives Avhich led to 
the adoption of cremation, Avhether religious or 
sanitary, there can be little doubt that burial by 
inhumation Avas associated with religious rites 
and ceremonies long before its introduction into 
Westerii Europe. Subsequently both methods 
Avere practised concurrently during the whole of 
the Bronze Age, and doAvn to the time when 
Christianity superseded paganism. According to 
classical Avriters, the Greeks and Komans practised 
both methods, but in fluctuating proportions, 
probably due to the influence of fashion or current 
religious opinions. That cremation was more 
prevalent among the richer classes Avas partly due 
to its being an expensive process, and, therefore, 
beyond the means of the common peoi)le. But one 
has to be cautious in drawing deductions founded 
on motives, as the pi-edominance of one or other 
of these burial customs varied in separate districts, 
even Avithin such a limited area as the Wolds 
of Yorkshire. On this point GreenAvell writes 
(op. aY., p. 21) : 

*In some localities on the Wolds it has been seen that 
cremation prevailed, though inhumation was the general 
custom throughout the whole district. In other parts of 
Yorkshire, however, cremation was all but universal ; as, for 
instance, in Cleveland, where Mr. Atkinson’s very extensive 
investigations did not produce a single instance of an 
unbumt body; and near Castle Howard, where a large series 
of barrows contained nothing but burnt bodies.* 

Burial mounds are called ‘cairns’ when their 
constructive material consists of small stones, and 
‘barrows’ Avhen that material is ordinary soil ; 
but not infrequently both substances Avere used 
in the same mound — a small cairn being often 
inside an earthen barrow. Their great diversity 
in external form gave rise to a number of qualifying 
epithets, such as ‘long,’ ‘round,’ ‘oval,’ ‘bell- 
shaped,’ etc. Sometimes the mound Avas sur- 
rounded by a ditch, or a stone circle, or both; 
and instances are on record in which one or 
both of these features were found Avithin the 
area covered by the mound. Also, an inter- 
ment, whether by inhumation or after crema- 
tion, may be found beneath the natural surface 
Avithoiit any superincumbent mound, or any 
surface indications whatever. At other times, 
Avhen the mound or cairn is absent, a standing 
stone, or a circle of stones or of earth, or a ditch 
may indicate the site of a burial. Sometimes the 
mound may be raised over an interment, whether 
burnt or unburnt, Avhich had been simply laid on 
the surface of the ground. At other times a mound, 
seemingly of earth, and covered Avitli vegetation, 
may contain a megalithic chamber Avith an entrance 
passage, and sometimes divided into sepulchral 
compartments. Structures of the latter kind 
Avei*e evidently family vaults, and often contained 
the osseous remains of several generations. As 
the abodes of the dead, specially adapted for the 
buiial of unburnt bones, Avere continued after 
cremation began to be practised, it often happens 
that both burnt and unburnt remains are found 
in the same barrow. We have already seen that 
the earliest interments in the chambered cairns 
in the North of Scotland Avere burnt bodies. 

(2) Dolmens . — Among the sepulchral monuments 
still extant in Europe, the megalithic graves, 
knoAvn as ‘dolmens,’ take the first place, not 
only for the Avealth of evidential materials Avhich 
they have supplied, but also on account of their 
great number, imposing appearance, and Avide 
geographical distribution. A dolmen, in its 


simplest form, may be defined as a rude stone 
monument, consisting of at least S or 4 stones, 
standing a fcAV feet apart, and so placed as to be 
covered over by one megalith, called a capstone 
or table. 

A •well-known example of this kind in England is Kits Ooity 
House, near Maidstone, which in its present condition consists 
of three large free-standing stones supporting a capstone 
measuring 11 ft. by 8 ft. Originally the spaces between the 
supports had been filled up by smaller stones, so as to enclose 
a small sepulchral chamber, and after interment the whole was 
then covered over by a mound of earth, but without an 
entrance passage. 

BetAveen this simplest form and the so-called 
Giants^ Grams, Grottes des Dies, Allies coumrtes, 
Mnnnehedden, etc., there is an endless but regular 
gradation of structures in proportion to the number 
of supports and capstones used. 

The well-known AlUe couverte of Bagneux, near the town 
of Saumur, measures IS m&tres in length, d*60 in breadth, and 
Sin height. It is constructed of huge flagstones, standing on 
edge, 4 on each side, with 4 capstones — ^the largest of which 
measures 7*50 metres in length, 7 in breadth, and 1 in thickness. 
Another, near Esse (Ille-eb-Vilaine), called La Roche aux E^es, 
and about the same length, is constructed of thirty supports 
and eight capstones, including the vestibule. 

Although many of these free-standing dolmens 
show no signs of having been at any time embedded 
in a cairn or mound, some archseologists maintain 
that that was the original condition of all of them— 
a theory Avhich derives some support from their pre- 
sent dilapidated condition, for many of them may 
be seen throughout the Avhole area of their distribu- 
tion in all stages of denudation. W ere the niateriais 
which compose the tumulus of NeAv Grange, in 
Ireland, removed, leaving only the large stones of 
which its entrance passage and central chambers 
are constructed, there Avould be exposed to view 
a rude stone monument similar in all essentials to 
that at Callemish in the Island of Lewis. 

The covered dolmens greatly vary in shape and 
appearance, OAving to vegetation and other natural 
surface changes ; and, as to size, they range 
from that of an ordinary barrow — a few yards in 
diameter — up to that of Ngav Grange, Avhich rises, 
in the form of a truncated cone, to a height of 
70 ft, with a diameter at the base of S15 ft and 
of 120 ft at the top. Silbury Hill is 170 ft. in height, 
and over 500 ft in diameter at the base. 

There is no rule as to the position of the entrance 
gallery, it being attached, sometimes to the side, 
as in the Giant’s Grave at Oem, near Roskilde, in 
Denmark, and sometimes to the end, as in the 
tumulus of Gavr’inis (Morbihan). The Drenthe 
Hunnebedden, Avhieh in the present day are all 
uncovered, had both ends closed and the entrance 
passage on the side facing the sun, as Avas the case 
in all the dolmens. 

Ruined dolmens are abundantly met with in the provinces 
of Hanover, Oldenburg, and Mecklenburg. According to 
Bonstetten, no fewer than 200 are distributed over the three 
provinces of Luneburg, Osnabruck, and Stade ; but the most 
gigantic specimens are in the Duchy of Oldenburg. In Holland 
they are confined, with one or two exceptions, to the province 
of the Drenthe, where between 60 and 60 still exist. Tlie Bergen 
Hunnebed, the largest of the group, is 70 ft. long, 14 ft. wide, 
and in its primitive condition contained 45 stones, ten of which 
were capstones. 

In Scandinavia the dolmens are confined to Danish lands and 
a few provinces in the south of Sweden. In the former country, 
in addition to the great chambered tumuli, free-standing dolmens 
may be seen situated on the tops of artificial mounds, and 
surrounded by enclosures of standing stones either in the form 
of a circle (Itundyss^r') or oval (Langdysser), 

Only one dolmen has been recorded in Belgium, but in 
Erance their number amounts to close on 4000, irregularly dis- 
tributed over 78 Departments, of which no fewer than 618 are 
in Brittany. From the Pyrenees they are sparsely traced along 
the north and west coast of Spain, through Portugal and on to 
Andalusia, where they occur in considerable numbers. The 
most remarkable monument of the kind in Spain is that near 
the village of Antequera, situated a little to the north of Malaga. 
The chamber is slightly oval in shape, and measures 24 metres 
long, 6*15 m^jtres broad, and from 2*7 metres to $ mfetres high. 
The entire structure comprises 31 monoliths— ten on each side, 
one at the end and five on the roof. The huge stones are made 
of the Jurassic limestone of the district, and, like those of 
Stonehenge, appear to have been more or less dressed. The 
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entire structure, now partially exposed, was originally covered 
with earth, forming a mound 100 ft. in diameter. In Africa, 
dolmens are met with in large groups throughout Morocco, 
Algeria, and Tunis. According to General Faidherbe, who has 
examined five or six thousand specimens, they are quite 
analogous to those on the European Continent, with the excep- 
tion that, in his opinion, none of them had been covered with 
a mound {Oongres Internat, 1S72, p. 408). In Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the Channel Islands every type of the sepulchral 
monument is met with, especially chambered cairns, stone 
circles, and barrows. 

Tlie manner in which these sepulchral monu- 
ments are distributed along the Western shores of 
Europe, to the exclusion of central parts of the 
Continent, in which no dolmens are found, has 
given rise to the theory that they were erected by 
a migratory race called ‘ the people of the dolmens,’ 
moving, according to some, from Scandinavia to 
Africa, and, according to others, in the opposite 
direction. But this tlieory has fallen into disrepute. 
Their magnitude and local difterences in structure, 
even in districts bordering on each other, show 
that their builders were a sedentary population. 
Besides, the skeletons found in their interior be- 
longed to different races. Against the theory 
advanced by Aubrey and Stukeley, that these rude 
stone monuments had been used as Druidical altars, 
there ispri?na facie evidence in the care taken by 
their constructors to have the smoothest and 
flattest surface of the stones composing the chamber 
turned inwards. Also, cup-marks and other 
primitive markings when found on capstones are 
invariably on their under side, as may be seen on 
the dolmens of Keriaval, Kercado, and Dol au 
Marchant (Morhihan). 

(3) Cromlechs . — The word * cromlech,’ as used 
by some English archaeologists, is almost synonym- 
ous with ‘ dolmen ’ ; but, as defined by Continental 
authorities and adopted by the present writer in 
this article, it is exclusively applied to enclosures 
{enceintes)^ constructed of rude standing stones 
placed at intervals of a few feet or yards, and 
arranged roughly on a circular plan — circle, oval, 
horse-shoe, or rectangle. In this sense it compre- 
hends the class of monuments known in this 
country under the name of ‘Stone Circles’ or 
* Circles of Standing Stones.’ Stone circles are, 
or were formerly, more numerous in the British 
Isles than elsewhere in Europe. They generally 
consist of one line of stones, hut not infrequently 
two or more circles are arranged concentrically, 
as may be seen in those at Kenmorenear Aherfeldy, 
and Callernish in the Island of Lewis. At Avebury 
one large circle, 1200 ft. in diameter, suiTounds 
two other circles placed eccentrically to the former, 
and each containing a second circle arranged con- 
centrically. 

Cromlechs may also he associated with align- 
ments, menhirs, and other megalithic monuments, 
as at Carnac, Callernish, etc. In the British Isles, 
Scandinavia, some Departments of France, and 
elsewhere, they surround dolmens, tumuli, and 
cairns. Outside the ordinary stone circle there 
is often a ditch, as at Avebuiy, Stonehenge, Arbor 
Low, Bing of Brogar, etc. The most remarkable 
monument under this category now extant is 
Stonehenge, which differs from all others of its 
kind in having the monoliths of the outer circle 
partially hewn and connected at the top by trans- 
verse lintels. That most of the smaller circles have 
been used as sepulchres has been repeatedly proved 
by the finding of urns, burnt hones, and skeletons, 
sometimes deposited in the centre and sometimes 
at the base of the standing stones, or indeed any- 
where within the circular area. It is difficult to 
believe that burial was the sole purpose of the 
large cromlechs such as Avebury, Stonehenge, the 
Giant’s Bing near Belfast, Mayborough neaj* 
Penrith, etc. This last consists of a circular 
mound composed of an immense aggregation of 


small stones in the form of a gigantic ring, en- 
closing a fiat space 300 ft. in diameter, to which 
there is access by a wide break in the ring. 
Near the. centre of the area there is a fine mono- 
lith, one of several known to have formerly 
stood there. It is more probable that such en- 
closures were, like our modern churches, used not 
only as cemeteries, hut for the performance of 
religious ceremonies in connexion with the cult 
of the dead. 

{i) Sepulchral ernes , — ^The custom of burying 
the dead in natural eaves, to which we have 
already referred as having been met with in the 
Palieoiithic period, was continued throughout the 
Neolithic and Bimze Ages, Discoveries of this 
character have been recorded in numerous localities 
throughout Europe, and especially in France. 
Professor Boyd Dawkins informs us that the most 
remarkable examples of caves used as sepulchres 
in Britain are to be found in a group clustering 
round a refuse-heap at Pertlii-chwareu, a farm high 
up in the Welsh hills, in Denbighshire : 

‘ The human remains belong for tbe most part to very young 
or adolescent individuals, from the small infant to youths of 
21. Some, however, belong to men in the prime of life. All 
the teeth that had been used were ground perfectly flat. The 
skulls belong to that type which Professor Huxley terms the 
** river-bed skull.” All the human remains had undoubtedly 
been buried in the cave, since the bones were in the main 
perfect, or only broken by the large stones which had subse- 
quently Men from the roof. From the Juxtaposition of one 
skull to a pelvis, and the vertical position of one of the 
femora, as well as ttie fact that the bones lay in confused heaps, 
it is clear that the corpses had been buried in the contracted 
posture, as is usually the case in Neolithic interments. And, 
since the area was insufficient for the accommodation of so many 
bodies at one time, it is certain that the cave had been used as 
a cemetery at difereut times. The stones blocking up the 
entrance were probably placed as a barrier against the inroads 
of wild beasts. . . . The Neolithic age of these interments is 
proved, not merely by the presence of the stone axe or of the 
flint flakes* but by the burial in a contracted posture, and the 
fact that the skulls are identical with those obtained from 
chambered tombs in the South of England proved to be Neolithic 
by Dr. Thurnam * pp. 156-158). 

The same writer describes similar remains from 
caves in the limestone clifis of the beautiful valleys 
of the Glwyd and the Elwy, near St. Asaph. He 
has also shown that the people who buried their 
dead in these caverns were of the same race as the 
builders of the neighbouring chambered tomb of 
Cefn, Just then explored. ^ The crania and limb 
bones were identical, and in both the tomb and 
caves the dead were buried in a contracted posi- 
tion. 

In Scotland, human remains regarded as sepul- 
chral have been found in some caves at Oban, which 
had been exposed by quarrying operations at the 
foot of the cliff overhanging the ancient raised 
beach on which part of the town is built. In one 
of these caves (M* Arthur Cave), along with some 
fragmentary skeletons, were two skulls sufficiently 
preserved to enable Sir William Turner to take 
correct measurements of their special character, 
from which it appears that their owners belonged 
to a dolichocephalic race, their cephalic indices 
being 70*2 and 75*4. Although no grave-goods are 
known to have been associated with these bodies, 
there is sufficient evidence from collateral pheno- 
mena to show that the chronological horizon to 
which they must be assigned is the Neolithic 
period. 

Of all the countries of Western Europe, France 
has yielded by far the largest number of burials 
under this category, De Mortillet, writing in 
1883 {Le Prihistoriq^uej p. 598), states that he could 
count 117 in France distributed over 36 Depart- 
ments, 24 in Belgium, 8 in Italy, and only 1 or 2 
specimens in eacli of the other countries. 

The following epitomized notices of one or two 
examples will give the reader some general idea 
of the importance attached to this class of sejml- 
chral remains : 
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In the course of exploring the natural cave of Casa da Moura, 
near Lisbon, a large quantity of human bones, representing 
some 160 individuals, was disinterred. It appears that the 
Neolithic inhabitants had converted the grotto into a cemetery 
— ^which would account for the large number of bodies it con- 
tained. The bones were much decayed, only three or four 
entire skulls being ainongst them, which so far indicated a 
dolichocephalic race. The upper portion of one of these skulls 
is of exceptional interest, inasmuch as it furnishes positive 
evidence of having been partially trepanned, thus disclosing 
the initiatory stage of the method of performing that opera- 
tion (Oartailhac, Les Ages prihistoriques de VMspagne^ p. 84). 

Of the French caverns which contained only long skulls, the 
two most remarkable are those of L’Homme Mort and Baumes- 
Chaudes, both in the Department of Lozfere. In the former 
were nineteen skulls sufficiently well preserved to furnish the 
necessary measurements. Of these the cephalic indices of 
seventeen varied from 68*2 up to 76*7, and the other two were 
78*5 and 78*8. There were, therefore, no brachycephalic skulls 
in this sepulchre, so that the race appears to have been com- 
paratively pure. It may also be mentioned tibat some of the 
crania had been trepanned— a feature which, though at first 
overlooked, subsequently became the subject of much interest 
to anthropologists. The animal remains were those of the 
Neolithic epoch, but among them were none of the reindeer, 
horse, ox, or stag. Among the relics were a lance-head, and a 
portion of a polished stone axe. Drs. Broca and Pruniferes 
were of opinion that the individuals whose remains had been 
consigned to this ossuary belonged to an intermediate race, 
who flourished in the transition period between the Pal©oIithic 
and Neolithic civilizations, and thus became connecting links 
between the people of the reindeer caves and the dolmens. 

The crania recorded from the station known as Baumes- 
Chaudes were found in two natural caverns distinct from each 
other, but opening on a common terrace. They contained a 
vast collection of human bones, representing some 300 indi- 
viduals; but both were regarded by the investigators as the 
continuation of the same family burying-place, which, indeed, 
had not been altogether abandoned till the beginning of the 
Bronze Age, as one of the skeletons in the upper deposits had 
beside it a bronze dagger. In one of these ’caverns only chipped 
flints, rude implements of horn, etc., were discovered ; but in the 
other there were a few arrow-points, a bead, some roundlets of 
deer-hom, etc. , which suggested some progress in culture. The 
crania measured and classified in M. Salmon's list from the 
Baumes-Ohaudes ossuary amount to thirty-five, and they are 
all dolichocephalic, the indices varying from 64*3 to 76T. The 
average height of this race was calomated to be about 6 ft. 
3|m. 

As examples of sepulchral caverns In which brachycephalic 
crania formed the majority, a series of caverns at Hasti6res and 
Furfooz in Belgium may be cited. Of 33 skulls from the former 
measured by Professor Houz6, six are dolichocephalic, eleven 
mesaticephalic, and sixteen brachycephalic. The well-known 
cave at ISkirfooz {Trou du Frontal) was merely a rock-shelter 
with a projecting cavity extending inwards for some 2 metres, 
and about one m^tre in height and one m6tre in breadth, and 
closed in front by a large slab. This cavity was filled with 
human bones mixed with earth and stones, but none of the 
bones retained their relative positions as regards the rest of the 
skeleton, so that dismemberment must have taken place before 
their final deposition in the cave. From the number of lower 
jaws, whole or broken, it was calculated that this sepulchre 
contained 16 individuals, of whom 6 were children. The 
cephalic index of some of the skulls was over 80. A disturbing 
element in the conclusions suggested by this discovery was the 
presence of fragments of potteiy among the contents of the 
cave ; while outside the slabstone there was an accumulation of 
debris and food refuse, which, judging from the fauna repre- 
sented by its osseous remains, belonged to the PalsBolithic 
period. Hence, at the time, the human remains of Furfooz 
were regarded as belonging to that period— an opinion which 
is no longer held, as the sepulchre is now admitted to be of the 
Neolithic age (Rev. de V6cole d’anthr.y 1895, p, 155 f.). 

Artiificial caves used for sepulchral purposes have 
also been discovered in certain Departments of 
France, more especially those with chalky forma- 
tions, like the Marne district. Here upwards of 
a dozen stations, each containing a number of 
artificial caves excavated in the flanks of low 
hillocks, have been most successfully explored by 
Baron de Baye (see his ArcMologw pHhistoriqiw, 
1880). Among some hundreds of interments, 
over 120 crania, including various trepanned 
specimens and cranial amulets, have been col- 
lected and are now preserved in the Chateau de 
Baye. Associated with them were a number of 
implements, weapons, and ornaments of Neolithic 
types, such as stone axes and their handles, arrow 
pomts, flint knives, hone pointers, polishers, beads 
and pendants of amber, bone, stone (one of callais, 
like those of the tumuli of Brittany), fossil shells, 
teeth, and so on. Of the crania, 44 were sub- 
mitted to Dr. Broca for examination, and are thus 


elassifled dolichocephalic (71 *6 to 76 *7 ), 15 ; mesati- 
cephalic, 17 ; and brachycephalic (SO to 85*7), 12. 

Dr. Broca recognized in these human remains 
the union of two races analogous to those of 
Furfooz and Cro-Magnon — the latter having al- 
ready been identified by him as of tlie same type 
as the dolichocephalic people of DHomme Mort 
and Baumes- Chaudes. 

Some of these caves, especially those of Petit- 
Morin, are supposed to have been constructed in 
imitation of the dolmens, as they were preceded 
by an entrance passage and occasionally a vestibule, 
from which a low door, closed with a stone slab, 
led to the sepulchral chamber. Baron de Baye 
thinks that some of them had been used as habita- 
tions for the living before being appropriated to 
the dead, as they had sometimes niches and shelves 
cut out of the solid chalk walls, on which various 
industrial relics had been deposited. A rudely 
executed human figure with a bird-like nose, two 
eyes, a necklet, and breasts, together with the form 
of a stone axe in its handle, was sculptured in 
relief on the wall of the vestibule of one of the 
larger oaves. This cave appeared to have been 
much frequented, as the threshold was greatly 
trodden down by the feet of visitors. M. Cartailhac 
explains this peculiarity by supposing that it was 
a place for temporarily depositing the dead before 
transferring them to their final resting-place. All 
these caves contained abundance of relics character- 
istic of an advanced Neolithic civilization, but 
without any trace of metals, and the surrounding 
neighbourhood is rich in flint objects of that period. 

Finally, it may be observed that sepulchral 
phenomena and grave-goods associated with the 
artificial caves of France are precisely of the same 
character as those of the neighbouring dolmens and 
natural caves, thus conclusively showing that all 
these monuments belonged to the same epoch and 
the same civilization. Their relationship to the 
rock-cut tombs of Egypt, Etruria, Palestine, and 
other countries, we must leave to readers to work 
out for themselves. 

(5) Grave-goods. — The gifts to the dead, as 
already mentioned, bear some relationship to the 
social position among the community in which the 
deceased lived. They include all manner of things 
— ornaments, weapons, tools, utensils, pet animals, 
and even the wives and slaves of gre&t heroes. 
When a departed friend appeared in a dream 
dressed in his usual garments and armed with his 
favourite weapons, it was natural to suppose that 
these objects, as well as their owner, had shadowy 
existences in the spirit world. From this it is 
supposed that the pre-historic people believed that 
not only men, but animals and inanimate objects, 
had souls — a belief which may account for the 
frequency with which weapons and other grave- 
goods were broken. 

The quality of grave-goods varied according to 
the culture and civilization prevalent at the time 
of the interment. During the Stone Age they con- 
sisted of perforated shells, teeth, pendants of ivory 
and coloured pebbles, stone axes, spear-heads, arrow 
points, bone pins, buttons, and other objects of the 
toilet. During the Bronze and early Iron Ages, to 
the above objects were added necklets made of 
beads of jet, amber, and coloured glass, rings, 
armlets, and fibulae of bronze, and sometimes gold 
rings. The stone weapons gave place to others 
made of metal. In the absence of written records, 
the objects thus collected and collated form the 
principal materials on which archaeologists base a 
more or less positive system of chronology. Among 
the calcined bones of cremated subjects, small 
articles such as pins, beads, buttons, etc., are occa- 
sionally found, showing that the corpse had been 
clothed when subjected to the fire. When de- 
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posited in the earth without an urn, it has been 
argued that such ohjects had been used for binding 
the cloth or skin in which the calcined bones were 
wrapped up. From the quantity of objects some- 
times deposited in the grave, it has been surmised 
that, when a person was possessed of property of 
rare and exceptional value, it was customary to 
bury it along with Mm, evidently with the inten- 
tion of its being utilized in the world of spirits. 
As an illustration of this the following notice of a 
remai'kable discovery of axes made of Jade and 
other materials will be of interest : 

The tumulus of Mont-Saint-Miohel, which occupies a con- 
spicuous position amoufy the Carnac group of antiquities, rises 
to the height of 10 metres, on an elongated base measuring 115 
metres in length by 58 mttres in breadth. In recent times the 
top of the mound was flattened, and the eastern third is now 
occupied by a chapel, while at the other extremity there are 
the ruins of a modern observatory. In 1862 a small megalithic 
chamber, some two mbtres square and rather less than one 
m^itre in height, was discovered, and on the floor of the chamber, 
amidst a thick deposit of dust, the following objects were found : 
<1) Eleven beautifully polished axes of jade, varying in length 
from to 40 centimetres. Two of these celts were pierced 
near the point for suspension. One was broken into three 
portions, two of which were lying at one end of the crypt and 
the other at the opposite end. (2) Two large celts of a coarser 
material, both broken, (3) Twenty-six very small celts of 
fibrolifce. (4) Nine pendants of jasper and 101 beads of jasper 
and turquoise, supposed to have formed a necklet ; also a 
number of very small beads made of some kind of ivory. After 
the entire d<ibris had been removed from the floor of the 
chamber, there were found, under a flagstone, remains of an 
interment occupying a shallow space between the floor and the 
natural rock (Ben6 Galles, BuU. de la, soc, polym. du MorMfutn^ 
1862). i 

(6) Pottery. — The pottery found with pre-historic ' 
burials consists of a variety of vessels collectively 
called * urns * ; but, as they are found in graves con- 
taining either burnt or unbumt bodies, they could 
not all have been intended for cinerary purposes, 
so that they have to be classified according to their 
ascertained special functions. Vessels associated 
with inhumed bodies are supposed to have con- 
tained food and drink — hence they are called * food- 
vessels,’ and ‘drinking-cups’ or ‘beakers.’ The 
cinerary urns, used exclusively for the purpose of 
preserving the cremated remains of the corpse, vary 
considerably in size, form, and ornamentation, being 
generally 10 to 18 J in. in height. They are narrow- 
based and wide-mouthed, with a broad overhanging 
rim to which the ornamentation is commonly con- 
fined; or they may be flower-pot-shaped, and 
ornamented by one or two transverse ridges. The 
food-vessel, which is considerably smaller, more 
globular, and more highly ornamented than the 
cinerary urn, is also wide-mouthed and narrow- 
based. As a rule it was placed with an unbumt 
burial in the vicinity of the head of the corpse. 

Brinking-cups, or beakers, are tall, highly orna- 
mented vessels, narrowing from the mouth to near 
the middle, then bulging out and again narrowing 
at tlie base. A few specimens have been found 
with a handle like a Jug. Beakers are almost in- 
variably associated with unbumt burials— only two 
out of 24 having been found by Greenw'ell in the 
W old barrows, with cremated burials. V ery small 
cup-shaped urns, often pierced with two or more 
holes in the side, and generally found inside a large 
cinerary vessel, are known under the name of 
‘ incense cups ’ ; but there is no evidence to sup- 
port this suggested use of them, and they are now 
regarded as cinerary urns for infants. 

The Hon. John Abercromby holds that the beaker is not only 
the oldest Bronze Age ceramic in the British Isles, but also an 
imported type from Central Europe by way of the Bhine Valley 
{JAI xxxii. ZTdit.). As an interesting corollary to Mr. Aber- 
cromby's views, it has been observed that, in almost all the 
instances in which the beaker has been found associated with 
human remains, the skull was brachj^cephalic. 

That sepulchral ceramics of the beaker type have 
rarely, if at all, been found in Ireland may be 
accounted for on the supposition that the ‘Con- 
tinental brachycephali were later in penetrating 


as far as Ireland ; or, perhaps, that the few who 
did find their way to that country did so by a 
different route from those who entered Britain by 
way of the Kliine Valley. Anyhow, the rarity of 
both beakers and brachycej;>halic skulls in the pre- 
historic burials of Ireland is a suggestive fact to 
the student of Irish ethnology. ' , 

(7) As population increased and the 

influence of religion became more powerful as a 
governing factor in social organizations, the isolated 
and sporadic graves of the earlier people gave place 
to their aggregation in the form of cemeteries in 
certain selected localities, which were thus, as it 
were, consecrated as common burying-grounds for 
the disposal of the dead. The remains of such ceme- 
teries may be found dispersed throughout the whole 
of Europe. There is documentary evidence that in 
pagan times the Irish had regal cemeteries in 
various parts of the Island, appropriated to the 
interment of chiefs of the different races who then 
ruled the country, either as sole monarchs or as 
provincial kings. 

This authority consists of a tract called Senchtts- 
na-Eeleo (‘History of the Cemeteries’), being a 
fragment of one or the oldest Irish MSS, and in it 
reference is made to the cemetery of Taillten, which 
Mr. Eugene Conwell of Trim lias identified as a 
group of chambered cairns on the Loughcrew Hills, 
near the town of Oldcastle, Co. Meath. Mr. Con- 
well also quotes the following stanza, among others, 
from a poem in the same old MS, viz. Lmbhar nu 
hUidhre; 

* The three cemeteries of Idolaters are 
The cemetery of Taillten, the select, 

The ever-cleaa cemetery of Gruachan, 

And the cemetery of Brug'h.’ 

On the ridge of this range of hills, which extends 
for a distance of about two miles, are situated from 
25 to 30 chambered cairns, some measuring as much 
as 180 ft. in diameter, while others are much 
smaller and nearly obliterated. They were ex- 
amined in 1867-8 by E, A. Conwell, and an account 
of his discoveries was published in 1873 under the 
title of Discovery of the Tomb of Ollamh Fodhla. 

An analogous group of dilapidated chambered 
cairns, with settings of stone circles, may be seen 
at Clava near Inverness, and other localities in 
Scotland. Stonehenge is in the centre of a vast 
burying-ground consisting of barrows in groups 
over the downs. 

Urn cemct&rieSy without any external markings 
to indicate the site of the l:)urials, are frequently 
met with in the British Isles, being exposed by 
agricultural operations, and especially by the re- 
moval of clay beds for the making of bricks. As 
the underlying clay slides from under the covering 
of soil to a lower level, urns are frequently seen 
sticking in the broken margin of the surface soil. 
A small um cemetery was recently discovered at 
the digging of the foundation of a villa in the town 
of Largs. The site was a low gravelly mound, and 
the cemetery disclosed an unique feature in tiie 
finding of a stone-lined cist covered over with a 
large flagstone and containing seven fiower-pot- 
shaped urns, all having more or less calcined bones 
in them {Archceologia, Ixii, 239-250). 

In 1886, in the course of removing the surface- 
earth above a gravel- and sand-pit at Aylesford in 
Kent, the following relics were discovered: a 
wooden pail or sittdai with a bronze band orna- 
mented with late Celtic designs; a bronze Jug 
{oenocko6) ; a long-handled pan and two JihulcOi also 
of bronze, together with calcined bones and frag- 
ments of pottery. ‘ These objects were discovered 
in what had been a round burial-pit, about 3-^ ft. 
deep, the sides and bottom of which had been 
coated with a kind of chalky compound. The 
broiize mtula contained burnt bones and the fibulm^ 
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the broxize vase and pan lying outside it, while 
around were the remains of several earthenware 
urns, some of which had been used as cineraries/ 
The discovery, fortunately, came under the notice 
of Dr. A. J. Evans, who lost no time in nialdng a 
full inquiry into the circumstances. The result 
of his researches was a paper, ‘On a Late 
Celtic Urn-Field at Aylesford,’ which appeared 
in 1890 [ih. liL). The conclusion to which Dr. 
Evans comes, after a wide comparison of Con- 
tinental ceramics, is that the Aylesford unis are 
‘ the derivatives of North Italian, and in a marked 
degi-ee old Venetian prototypes.’ 

Perhaps the most instructive cemetery in Europe 
is that of Hallstatt, of which the present writer has 
elsewdiere given the following brief account ; 

*The ancient necropolis, known as Hallstatt, lies in a narrow 
g-len in the Noric Alps, about an hour’s walk from the town of 
Hallstatt, situated on the lake of the same name. Discovered, in 
1846, and systematically explored for several years under the 
superintendence of Berg-meister G-. Eamsauer, the results were 
published by Baron von Sacken in 1868, in a quarto volume 
with twenty-six plates of illustrations. One of the j)eculiarities 
of this cemetery was that it contained burials by inhumation 
and incineration indiscriminately dispersed over the entire 
sepulchral area, both, however, belonging to the same period, 
as was clearly proved from the perfect similarity of their re- 
spective grave-goods. The graves were thickly placed over an 
irregular area, some 200 yards in length and about that in 
breadth, but there were no indications above ground to mark 
their position. They were not arranged in any order, and their 
depth varied within the limits of to 5 ft. — a disproportion 
partly accounted for by the sloping nature of the surface, which 
caused a considerable rain-wash of the soil to the lower levels. 

Out of 993 tombs described in v. Sacken’s work, 625 contained 
simple interments; 455 had incinerated human remains; and 
in 13 the bodies had only been partially burnt before being 
interred. The inhumed bodies lay, generally, from east to 
west, having the face towards sunrise with the head occasion- 
ally resting on a stone. At other times the body lay on a pre- 
pared bed, or coarse casing, of hardened clay. In two instances 
traces of a wooden coiRn were observed. Sometimes two or 
more skeletons were found in the same grave, while, at other 
times, some portion of the skeleton was wanting. The 
skeletons were not so scientifically examined as could be de- 
sired, but, according to Dr. Hoernes, they belonged to a well- I 
developed dolichocephalic race, of medium height (5 ft. 6 to ^ 
8 in.), with a prominent occiput, long and slightly prognathic ' 
face, and a straight or gently receding forehead. The ashes i 
and charred bones were carefully collected and deposited in the 
natural soil, sometimes laid over a flat stone, and sometimes in 
a roughly burnt trough of clay. Only twice were burnt bones 
found in a bronze ^’ase, and once in a clay um. When the 
cremated remains had been deposited the grave-goods were 
placed near them, after which coarser pieces of charcoal 
were heaped over the whole. 

An analysis of the contents of the graves gave the following 
results : — The 638 tombs, after inhumation, contained : bronze 
— 18 objects of armour, 1543 articles of toilet, 57 utensils, and 
81 vases ; iron — 165 objects of armour, and 42 utensils ; 6 articles 
of gold, 171 of amber, and 41 of glass ; 342 clay vessels ; and 61 
diverse objects (spindle-whorls, sharpening stones, etc.). Simi- 
larly classified, the relics in the 455 tombs after incineration 
were as follows : bronze — 91 objects of armour, 1735 of toilet, 65 
utensils, and 179 vases ; iron — 348 objects of armour, and 43 i 
utensils ; 59 articles of gold, 106 of amber, and 35 of glass ; 902 
clay vessels ; and 102 diverse objects. 

^Srom these statistics it would appear that the burials after 
cremation were richer in articles of luxury— such as bronze 
vases and fibulae, beads of glass, gold cloth stuffs, etc., with the 
exception of objects of amber, which were more abundant 
with inhumed bodies’ (Hambies and Studies m Bosnia^^ 
p. 399 ff.). 

It may be noted as a point of some significance, 
that neither silver nor lead has been found in 
Hallstatt. Their absence, together with that of 
money, has been used to support the opinion that 
the cemetery was discontinued before these metals 
came into general use about the beginning of the 
4th cent. B.C. 

Baron von Sacken assigned tho Hallstatt cemetery to the 
second half of the millennium immediately preceding the 
Christian era, and thought that it might be in continuous use 
till the advent of the Komans into that part of Europe. But, 
according to other writers, this range ought to be extended 
further back by several centuries, even to 1000 B.o. Owing to 
commercial currents from Eastern lands, especially by way of 
the Adriatic, and also, no doubt, to changes initiated by native 
skill, we might expect a considerable variation in the tecJmiqm 
of the Hallstatt relics, even on v. Sacken’s hypothesis of riie 
more limited duration of the cemetery. The collection as a 
whole is thus a mere jumbling tc^ether of an assortment of 
objects, influenced not only by a rapidly progressing civiliza- 


tion, but also by a continuous importation of now materials ; 
hence the difficulty of classifying them into a more precise 
division than earlier and later. " 

111 the cemetery of S, Lucia, near Tolmino, above 
the head of the Adriatic, in which incineration was 
almost exclusively the mode of sepulture — there 
being only three interments by inhumation out of 
3000 tombs examined by Br. March esetti— the war- 
like element was represented by only one sword, 
two spears, and seven lances (ail of iron). The 
sword is distinctly the La Tene typo— tlms suggest- 
ing that the peaceful ways of tlie people had been 
disturbed only in later times, probably during one 
of the marauding excursions of the Gauls into 
Italy. On the other hand, the fihules numbered 
1629 of bronze and 108 of iron ; of which 248 were 
of the ‘Certosa’ type — Le. not much earlier than 
400 B.C. — and 3 of the La Tbne type. Of metallic 
vases there were eighty of bronze and one of iron, 
among the former being six ciste a cordoni. A few 
of these bronze vessels were decorated with dots, 
circles, and perpendicular liutings, but rarely with 
animal figures, and all in the same style of art as 
the analogous objects from Hallstatt. 

(8) The proto-historic people, of Western Europe . — 
As a general result of the preceding remarks on 
the sepulchral phenomena of Western Europe, the 
following propositions may be accepted as a fair 
summary of the ethnic elements, so far as these 
have been determined by modern research, which 
have helped to mould tiie physical characters of 
the higiily mixed population noAv inhabiting the 
British Isles, but, of course, altogether apart from 
the influence of the environment. 

{a) Anthropological researches have shown that 
during the Neolithic Age a long-headed race, of 
short stature but strong physique (average height 
5 ft. 6 in.), who buried their dead in rudely con- 
structed stone chambers, had spread over the whole 
of Western Europe, from the Mediterranean to the 
south of Scandinavia. Tacitus informs us that he 
identified the Silures, a people then occupying 
South Wales, as Iberians, on account of their 
swarthy complexion and curled hair [AgTieola^ xi.). 
The inference that these Silures were the direct 
descendants of the primitive long-headed people 
was not unreasonable, more especially as by that 
time the eastern parts of Britain had been taken 
possession of by successive waves of Gaulish and 
Belgic immigrants from the Continent — thus caus- 
ing the eaidier inhabitants to recede more and 
more westwards. And, if this is so, it follows that 
the long-headed men of the chambered cairns of 
Britain, Ireland, and France, as well as many other 
parts of the Continent, had a swarthy complexion, 
with dark hair and eyes, like so many people still 
inhabiting the more secluded parts of these locali- 
ties. 

(5) The incoming brachycepliali were taller than 
the dolichocephali already in possession of the 
country — a statement which is proved by actual 
measurements of skeletons (average height 5 ft, 8 
in.). Although they have been described by many 
modern writers as ‘light in hair and complexion’ 

I (Greemvell, op. cit. p, 636), there does not appear 
to be any archaeological evidence to support this 
assertion. The mistake seems to have arisen from 
inadvertently applying to the Bronze Age brachy- 
cephali qualities which were undoubtedly applic- 
able at a later period to the Celts of history. The 
former buried their dead in short cists ana round 
barrows, and carried with them a knowledge of 
bronze. While these two early races (the dolicho- 
cephali and brachycephali) were living^ together, 
apparently in harmony, the custom of disposing of 
the dead by cremation spread over the land— a 
custom which was introduced from the Continent, 
and had ifs origin probably \ the strong religious 
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elements of the time, as it was practised by both 

races. 

(c) At a considerably later period, bnt not many 
centuries prior to the occupation of Britain by the 
Romans, there was another Continental wave of 
immigrants, generally regarded as an offshoot of 
the Gain of (dassical authors, and probably the 
Belgce of Cassar, who introduced the industrial 
elements of the civilization known in this country 
as ‘Late Celtic.’ These newcomers differed radi- 
cally from the former so-called Celtic invaders 
in having dolichocephalic heads — a statement 
which is supported by archaeological evidence ; for 
example, a skull found in a characteristic Late 
Celtic tumulus at Arras, Yorkshire, was described 
by Dr. Thurnam as having a cephalic index of 73*7. 
They were a branch of the Celts of^ liistory, whose 
very name at one time was a terror in Europe ; and 
by classical writers they are described as very tall 
and fierce-looking, with fair hair, blond com- 
plexion, and blue eyes. 

(d) The next and last of the great racial ele- 
ments wdiich entered into the ethnic composition 
of the British people of to-day were the successive 
Teutonic invasions from Germany, Denmark, and 
Scandinavia, all belonging to a tall blond dolicho- 
cephalic people who existed in Central Europe 
from time immemorial — possibly the descendants 
of the Neanderthaloid races of Paleeolithic times. 

There is no reference made here to the Roman 
occupation as a factor in British ethnology, because 
the Romans were a mere ruling caste, who, al- 
though they introduced new arte, industries, and 
customs into the country, kept themselves aloof 
from the natives, and did not, as a rule, inter- 
marry with them. Hence, when they finally 
abandoned Britain they left its inhabitants racially 
unaffected, much as would be the case with India if 
the British were now to retire from it. To-day we 
hunt for remains of military roads, camps, ac- 
coutrements of war, and other relics of their 
civilization, hut of their skeletons we know very 
little, and of their British offspring nothing at all. 
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R. Munro. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 

(Greek). — ^Burial was the method of disposing of 
the dead followed by all the Mediterranean peoples 
during the Neolithic epoch, and the same custom 
obtained in Greece, and was continued without in- 
terruption at least until the Homeric period. That 
the (Jreeks of the pre-Mycenman and Mycenaean 
civilization buried their dead is evident from the 
tombs discovered in Crete, in the Cyclades, at 
Mycense, Orchomenus, and Vaphio. It has also 
been proved that Schliemann was mistaken in 
believixig that he found in the Mycensean tombs 
indications of a partial cremation of the dead. 
In the island of Crete, Evans and Halbherr, who 
discovered many tombs of the Mycenaan epoch 
and others of different periods, found burial to be 


the invariable custom without any sign of crema- 
tion, either partial or total. 

Apparently, then, the first notice of cremation 
occurs in Homer ; it is described with grim vivid- 
ness, especially in the account of the obsequies of 
Patroclus {IL xxiii. 110 fi‘.). Homer also offers an 
explanation of this new funerary custom, which 
appears to be contraiw to the beliefs of the Greek 
people. He makes ^^estor say that it is necessary 
to burn the bodies of those who died in battle, 
in order that the bones might be carried back to 
their native land to the sons of the dead {IL vii. 
331 f.). But this reason is inadequate to account 
for so profound a change of custom. The change 
from burial to cremation must already have taken 
place in the Homeric age, just as it had previously 
been made in Central and, in part, in Southern 
Europe. It was then introduced into Greece as it 
had been into Italy, and very probably by the 
same races who were afterwards known under 
the name of Aryan, and wdio originated many 
other changes in the customs of the peoples sub- 
dued by them. 

While in some regions of Europe there was a 
period during whicn cremation prevailed (and 
among these regions must he included Northern 
and «dso, in part, Southern Italy), in Greece the 
ancient and the new practices flourished for a long 
time side by side, just as was the case in Rome ; 
but in Rome, from the discoveries in the Forum and 
from those made in other parts of the city and in 
Latium, we can plainly recognize the substitution 
of cremation for buriaL This does not appear so 
clearly in Greece; but it cannot have happened 
otherwise. At the time of the Homeric rhapsodies, 
cremation must have been in use quite as much as 
burial. In succeeding epochs both methods were 
employed, as may be gathered from Greek authors, 
who attest the existence now of the one custom 
and now of the other. 

We have at the present day full information 
regarding the forms of the tombs used by the 
Greeks previous to the classic epoch, and especially 
in those characteristic periods which are to be 
referred to pre-Mycensean and Mycenaean civiliza- 
tion both on the continent and in the various 
islands. The funerary architecture of these 
periods may be classified under four chief forms : 
(1) dome-tombs, (2) chamber- tombs, (3) shaft-tombs, 
and (4) pit-tombs. 

The finest example of a dome-tomb is that of 
the tomb called the Treasury of Atreus at Mycenae, 
discovered by Schliemann. Then come those of 
Orchomenus, of Vaphio, of Heraion, of Eleusis, 
and of other places, which are magnificently and 
splendidly decorated, not indeed like that at 
Mycenae, although they have the same archi- 
tectural form. 

The chamber-tombs are distinguished from the 
dome-tombs by the rectangular form of their plan, 
the dome-tombs being circular ; by their more or 
less flat roof ; and also by the diminished height 
of the mortuary chamber. But, like the others, 
they have a corridor {Bpbpos) for entrance, with a 
door of ingress, and they may also have a varying 
number of lateral chambers. These tombs were 
excavated in the rock, and are found throughout 
the whole of Greece and in the islands, especially 
in Crete, where they were discovered by Evans 
and Halbherr. Sarcophagi are found in them— 
sometimes one, two, or even four — made of terra- 
cotta and painted on the outside ; or else there is a 
trench in them in which the corpse has been placed ; 
or sometimes the corpse was laid upon the floor of 
the sepulchral chamber (Evans, Frehistoric Tombs 
of Knossos, p. 6 ; Orsi, Ume fimehri eratesi, 
p. 2ff.). 

The shaft-tombs were dug in the ground and 
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covered with either rough or squared slabs of 
stone. In these graves the body was usually 
placed on its back ; sometimes it was curled up. 

Tlie pit-tombs consist of a kind of well which 
was almost always excavated in the rock, with 
steps to descend into it ; at the bottom an arched 
aperture is found which gives access to the sepul- 
chral ceil. The cell is generally supported by a 
double wall of rude blocks, and is sufficiently long 
to contain a skeleton stretched out at full length. 
But Evans remarks that this type of tomb, although 
it has different characteristics, resembles in its cell 
the shaft-tombs. 

In the island of Crete no dome-tombs have been 
discovered like those of Mycenae or of Orchomenus ; 
but the royal tomb of Isopates described by Evans 
and re-constructed by Fyfe (Evans, op, cit] fills up 
the lacuna. 

It appears to have been the primitive custom of 
the Greeks to bury their dead in the village where 
they dwelt, and sometimes in the houses them- 
selves. It is certain that at Mycenae tombs have 
been found in the houses, here and there in groups 
of five, or even of twenty, among the remains of 
habitations. At Athens, also, houses with tombs 
have been discovered. Plato makes mention of 
this custom, and calls it barbarous {Min, 315). It 
seems to have been abolished by the laws of Solon, 
The agora also appears to have been used for 
burying : Mycenae supplies an example of this. 
Further, it is well known that in the classic epoch 
many Greek cities had, or believed that they had, 
in the agora the burial-place of their more re- 
nowned heroes. 

It appears, further, that the Greeks in primitive 
times offered human sacrifices at funerals. This 
seems certain not only from the Homeric account 
of the obsequies of Patroclus, but also from some 
indications in the tombs of Mycenae. In the 
dromos of the rock-tombs, human bones have often 
been found, and in front of one sepulchre there 
were discovered six human skeletons placed cross- 
wise and mingled with the bones of animals and 
broken pieces of common utensils. From this it 
has been suspected that the bodies were those of 
victims sacrificed to the dead (Perrot-Chipiez, 
Histoire de Vart, vi. 564). Further, Plato says {ih!) 
thafc human sacrifices were offered in Lykaia 
(Au/caitt), and also by the descendants of Athamas, 
although they were Greeks and not barbarians. 

From the most remote antiquity, as we gather 
from the pre-historic tombs, the Greeks had a 
religious cult for their dead. They considered the 
right of sepulture as sacred, and consequently as a 
law. This sentiment was handed down to the 
historic Greeks, the true "'EWrives, It was also a 
duty and a kind of Pan-Hellenic law {ILaveKK'iljvojv 
vdfzos, Eurip. Suppl, 524) to give sepulture to 
enemies who died in battle. The law of Solon, 
which exempted a son from the obligation to 
support a father who had rendered himself un- 
worthy, imposed upon him the duty of burying 
him with all due honours (^Esch. in Timarch, 13 ; 
the very words dlKaiaj affirm the right of 

the de& to sepulture). In the classic epoch, 
religious belief was permeated with the notion 
that the spirit of the dead could not enter into the 
subterranean realm if the body had not received 
burial — the soul {\pvxi) would wander about without 
a resting-place, and would not be able to pass over 
the fatal river in order to enter Hades. 

We do not know how the primitive Greeks con- 
ducted themselves between the death and the 
burial of the deceased ; but from what we know of 
the historical epoch we may infer without any 
doubt what were their customs in primitive times. 

In the pre-bistoric tombs of Knossos the corpse 
was buried in a grave, or else was laid ou the 


pavement of the sepulchral chamber, or in a 
sarcopliagus in a larnax of clay. It was 
usually placed stretclied out at length, or some- 
times curled up, either in the grave or in the 
sarcophagus. There was no fixed <iirectioii or 
orientation of the position of the dead. In tombs 
of every type, objects belonging to the deceased 
are found, according to sex and condition : weapons, 
swords, knives, arrows, razors, ornaments of gold 
and of bronze, rings, seals, lamps, and so on. Tombs 
like those of My cense and Vaphio have furnished 
objects of great value both as to their material 
-—principally gold— -and as to their artistic make. 
Objects which were most dear to the deceased, and 
which he had possessed when living, were placed 
with Mm in the tomb. This usage continued 
without interruption into the historic epoch, to- 
gether with other usages which were gradually 
abolished by various successive laws, because they 
were held to be barbarous. We have proof of this 
in the Homeric period, which may he regarded as 
an intermediate one between the pre-historic and 
the historic periods, primitive funeral customs 
being still found which were no longer practised 
in the period which followed, as well as others 
which were retained. 

In order to give an idea of this, it will be 
sufficient to relate in full what was done at the 
funeral of Patroclus, so admirably described by 
Homer {IL xviii., xxiii.). We shall follow the 
poet’s order: — 

The corpse of Patroclus was washed with hot water (J?, 
xviii. 345 ff.), then anointed with unguents and oil, and covered 
from head to foot with a thin linen cloth, it was laid in state 
on a bed (ev Xexeecrort, 352), and was wept over with great 
lamentation by Achdles and the Myrmidons (315 ff.). On the 
return from the fight in which Hector was slain, Achilles and 
the Myrmidons again wept over the bier of Patroclus, since 
weeping is an honouring of the dead (o yap yepa? ecrrl 
xxiii, 9). A funeral meal follows the weeping. The corpse is 
to be cremated, and accordingly an immense pyre is prepared 
which is to receive the body of Patroclus. When the pyre is 
ready, the transportation of the body takes place in the midst 
of a great cortege of armed men ; Achilles supports the head of 
his deceased friend, while the Myrmidons cut off their locks and 
cast them upon the corpse, thus covering it. Achilles also 
sacrifices his hair, which he puts into the hand of his dead 
friend. During the night those who attend to the preparation 
of the funeral xxiii. 163) remain with Achilles. On 

the following day the body of the deceased is placed in the 
midst of the pyre, and is covered from head to foot with fat 
taken from the oxen and sheep which have been sacrificed; 
alongside are placed the dead animals, and amphoraa of honey 
and of oil. Four horses are sacrificed, and two of the nine 
dogs which the deceased possessed, together with twelve young 
Trojans who are to be burnt on the same immense pyre. The 
pyre burns all the night. In the morning the order is given to 
extinguish it with libations of wine, to pick out the calcined 
bones of the dead from among the other bones of men and 
animals — an easy task, since the body of Patroclus had been 
placed in the centre separate from the rest— and to enclose 
them in a cinerary urn between two pieces of fat. Finally, a 
tumulus of earth receives the urn, and is the sepulchre of 
Patroclus. But the funeral rites do not end here : Achilles 
orders funeral games, and distributes rewards to the victors 
(268flc.). 

In the classic period the dead body was washed, 
anointed with unguents and oil, and wrapped in a 
white garment. It appears, however, that the 

f rrment was not always white ; it might he black. 

he eyes were closed, and the jaw was bound to 
the head in order that the mouth might remain 
shut when rigidity came on. The care of the dead 
was the business of the people of the house, 
especially the relatives, and among these the 
women. Further, a garland was placed on the 
head of the deceased. Afterwards the corpse was 
laid on an ordinary bed (jcXip??), and was exposed to 
view. This exposing (TrpdOeorLs) took place in the 
house, the feet of the dead being turned towards 
the door ; a law of Solon prohibited an exposing 
before the door, as seems to have been done at 
first. This exposing took place the day after 
death. An earlier time was prohibited in order, 
naturally, that there might be assiiTance that 
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actual death had taken place ; and, on the other 
iiand, a too prolonged exposing was not allowed. 
According to Greek beliefs, the dead must he 
buried relatively soon in order that the soul might 
be able to enter the realm of the dead and might 
not wander about. Fatrocliis, whose body, on 
account of the solemn funeral rites, was exposed 
for twelve days after his death, says to Achilles, 
to whom he appears in a dream, _ Odvre fie Bttl 
rdxi(TTa, TT^'kas ^AtSao wep'fjiria {IL xxiiL *11). 

At what seems to be a late period, a piece of 
money was placed in the mouth of the deceased as 
a Pdvkov to pay the ferryman who ti*an sported him 
to the further side of the river into the realm^ of 
the dead. A honey cake {fiekirodTra) was burned 
with him, as an appropriate offering to the 
guardian of the doors of the infernal regions 
(Aristoidi. Lys. 599). Tire scholiast on Aristo- 
phanes adds that the cake serves for Cerberus 
the piece of money for the ferryman, and 
the dead man’s garland is for the struggle which 
he has undergone in issuing from life. 

Upon the bier was placed a vessel of earth, 
usually a kiffKvdost which contained an unguent. 
On this vessel, which was of a characteristic form, 
were depicted appropriate funeral scenes ; and, in 
fact, it represented the deceased. At the door of 
ingress was placed an earthen vessel {b^rpaKoy) 
containing spring water (Aristoph. EccL 1033), 
which was to serve for purifying those who had 
been in contact with the dead, and in general all 
those who were in the house. 

The exposing of the body was followed by its 
being carried (^/c^opd) from the house to the place of 
sepulture, and this could be done only by dajr; 
criminals alone were buried by night (Eunp. 
Troad. 446), when sepulture was granted them at 
all. The dead person was carried on the bed upon 
which he had been exposed to view ; but it is not 
easy to say exactly who were the bearers, although 
there are expressions like veKpo^dpot, veKpoddirrai, 
veKpord^poLf which imply persons specially employed 
in this duty of carrying and of burial. However, 
we gather from Flato, Plutarch, Lucian, and 
others that these bearers were young men who 
lent themselves to this pious duty. Plato speaks 
of young men of the gymnasium {Lcgg. xii. 947). 
When the conveyance of the body took place, it 
was attended by a cortege whieli accompanied the 
bier as it made its way to the sepulchre. Accord- 
ing to the laws of Solon, the men must go first, the 
women must follow ; the latter, moreover, must not 
be less than sixteen years of age (Demosth. AHst. 
i.). Plato describes at length {Legg. xii. 947) how 
the funeral cortege was to be formed, and he also 
notes that the women who took part in it must 
not be younger than the child-bearing age. The 
sepulchre {di^Kr}) must be excavated underground, 
of elongated shape, and must be constructed of 
stone. But the dead were not nlways laid in a 
tomb of stone without a coffin (<ro^s, kdpva^). When 
the latter was used, it was made of cypress or 
other wood. 

The different stages of the funeral were usually 
accompanied by weeping and lamentation on the 
part of the relatives and friends, and of other per- 
sons who visited the dead when exposed to view 
and attended him to the sepulchre. These manifes- 
tations of grief must originally have been excessive, 
and not different from those we have met with in 
Homer. They were prohibited by legislators like 
Solon and Charondas, who desired to restrain what 
appeared to many Greek writers to be clamorous 
and barbaric forms of grief. Plato describes as 
indecorous the weeping for the dead, and would 
have liked to prohibit lamentations {Bprivety) outside 
the house [Legg. xii. 960). It is true that Jllschy- j 
lus {Ohoeph. 20 f.) and Euripides (Hee. 642 i ) i 


describe displays of grief such as striking the breast, 
tearing and lacerating the face and garments, and 
Xmliing out the Jiair ; but probably iliese two 
authors wished to reproduce primitive customs 
which were no longer permitted in their day. In 
spite of legislative x>rohibitions, however, tiiere was 
no cessation at funerals of more or less exaggerated 
manifestations of giief ; the Mer was certainly 
accompanied by funeral-singers Plato 

himself speaks of them {Legg. vii. 800) in the 
masculine only. This duty, however, was carried 
out also by women called Kaptrad, dpTjyipdoL, fiovcnKal, 
probably, as is supposed, from their Carian origin, 
whence came the. employment of the term for those 
women who sang over the dead, just as a kind of 
flute was called Phrygian as having been invented 
by the Phrygians, e.g. aMs dprjvyjriKds (Polk iv. 75). 

While in x>re-liistoric times the places of sepulture 
were either the houses or the streets of the city or 
village, or even the agora^ in the classical period 
the Greeks had fixed places outside the city, 
cemeteries in the common and broad signification 
of tbe term ; or else they made use of the roads 
outside of the city, as may still be seen in Italy, 
e.g. at Pompeii. Moreover, distinguishing signs or 
inscriptions were placed upon the sepulchres. The 
sepulchres themselves had different names, as 
rdpoL^ fivjifmTdi and they might have different 
forms, among which was that of the tumulus 
(xwga, barrow). There were placed upon them 
stelae (drr^Xcu), a kind of posts, or actual columns 
{KLov€s)y or little temples {vatdiay rjpcpa)^ or else hori- 
zontal slabs of stone (rp^Tre^at), with inscriptions 


In the sepulchres in Greece, from the most 
ancient and primitive onwards, have been found 
objects and vessels frequently of great value, such 
as those of Mycenae, of Vaphio, and of Crete. 
These were deposited in the tomb with the dead, 
and were objects which had belonged to him. 
Thus there have been found objects for the toilet, 
weapons, little figures of earth or of bronze, and, 
especially, bronze or earthen vessels. The sepul- 
chres themselves contain the bones of domestic 
animals, among which are those of the horse. In 
the ideas and beliefs of the Greeks there was the 
conviction that the dead person must have for his 
journey to the subterranean world the same objects 
of use and of ornament which he had possessed 
when living, and also utensils and vessels which 
were proper for eating and drinking from, and con- 
taining food and drink. This usage did not cease 
in classic Greece, as has been proved by the vessels 
and other objects which have been found in the 
sepulchres of this epoch. 

The burial was followed by the funeral meal 
{TepiSeiTTPov), already met with in the Homeric 
period, though not by the games, which had been 
abolished; and also by the purification (/cara- 
kadeaOai). But solicitude for the deceased did not 
end here : on the third day after the burial, sacri- 
fices (called rplra) were offered upon the tomb, 
especially on the stele or other object placed on it ; 
these sacrifices were rej^eated on the ninth day 
{^mTa ) ; and in the meanwhile the mourning began. 
This, in the majority of cases, lasted thirty days ; 
the shortest period was twelve (Pint, Lye. 27). As 
to external signs, mourning was shown by abstin- 
ence from everything which might cause joy and 
pleasure, and also by putting on a black garment, 
or clothing which was only in part black. Accord- 
ing to Plutarch {Qumt. Bom. xiv.), it was a custom 
with the Greeks that during the mourning the 
women should shave off* their hair, and the men 
should let theirs grow, if the regular usage was 
for the men to shave off the hair, and the women 
to let theirs grow. Euripides makes mention 
{IpUg. AuL 1437 f.) of the cutting off of the hair 
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and the putting on of a black ‘pe.flmi for mourning. 
The Argive custom of wearing a white garment for 
mourn iiig instead of a black one (Pint. op. cU, 
xxvi.) seems to liave been an exception. 

In Athens there was also an anniversary of the 
death called by Herodotus (iv. 26) yevi(TLa, a funeral 
feast, during which sacrifices were offered to the 
earth (r^J 7 ^} — a commemoration called by others 
psKiJcna or ebpata. It is to be supposed that such a 
commemoration was chiefly found in the case of 
men well known and highly thought of, notwith- 
standing that no distinction of persons or classes is 
made by Greek writers. But a general feeling of 
respect *f or tombs, and especially for ancestors, may 
be inferred from what one reads in ASschylus 
401 ft’.) concerning the tombs of forefathers (ffims 
T€ Trpoy6v(x3p). Just as in the commemoration on the 
third and ninth days after burial, so at the annual 
commemorations, there were sacrifices, offerings 
and libations (Myio-fia) to the dead, who was sup- 
posed to be already in the subterranean world; 
whence such libations took also the name of xoa£, 
and of Xow/xf. 

The unhappy criminal alone was denied, sepulture 
and a funeral. In Athens the bodies of criminals 
were thrown behind tlie tower Melita and along by 
the northern walls of the city (Pint. PAcm. xxii. ; 
Plato, Meptth. iv. 439). The suicide’s right hand 
was cut off’; but he was granted burial. Plato 
would have the suicide buried in silence and with- 
out any sign of sepulture (Peg//, ix, 873). Finally, 
to those whose Dodies could not be obtained, 
cenotaphs or empty monuments were erected. 
Euripides 1241) says that it was a law of the 
Greeks that he who died by drowning in the sea 
should be ^ buried in a tissue of empty robes’ 
{K^vdten 66/irr€iv iv TriTrXcjv i<pd(r/Ma(ri.v). 
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G. Sergi. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Hindu). — Life and death stand in perpetual con- 
trast. To give expression to this fact is the aim of 
Hindu ritual in all its processes, down to the 
minutest details. In the case of offerings to the 
gods the participants circumambulate the fire with 
their right side turned towards it, and in a direc- 
tion from left to right ; in offerings to the manes 
tlie left side is turned, and the direction is from 
right to left — the opposite of the sun’s course (see 
CiRCUMAMBULATlON) ; in the former case the 
right knee is bowed, in the latter the left ; in the 
one the sacrificial cord is put on from left to right 
(under the right arm), in the other from right to 
left (under the left arm) ; ropes are twisted from 
right to left; even numbers are assigned to the 
gods, odd ones to the mams ; to the former belongs 
everything that is young, healthy, and strong, to 


the latter what is old, weak, or <Ieforme(I. Every- 
thing that is bright-eoioured — the forenoon, the 
ascending half of the inoiitli or the year — is assigned 
to the gods % whereas the mimes liave their portion 
in all that is dark — the afternoon, the descending 
half of the month or the year. Even in the course 
of a human life the 50th yetir marks a boxirulary, 
those who have not reached it belonging to the 
gods, those who have passed it to the manes. 

Dread of the evil influence of the dead, their 
impurity, their return, and their interference with 
the living is another characteristic of the ritual. 
Fire-brands and jets of water serve to ward 
off* this influence ; stones are laid down be- 
tween the village and the place of cremation ; on 
the way home from the latter, care is taken to 
obliterate footprints in order to prevent tlie dead 
from finding the way, or perhaps to save the foot- 
print, which is a possible subject of magic, from 
being exposed to the influence of hostile spirits ; 
at the funeral ceremonies plants are selected whose 
names— such as apamarga, avakcLf yava — have a 
protective sense. 

The living are bound to prepare the way for the 
dead in the other world, to j)rovide them with food 
for their great journey into Yama’s realm, and to 
supply them with means for crossing the rivers. 
These ends are served by the utkrdnti or vaitaranl 
cow, which in some cases has been presented to the 
BiTilimans before bis death by the deceased himself 
or his son. The same was originally, no doubt, 
the purpose also of the anustaranl cow, which is 
led mong in the funeral train, and whose members 
are finafiy laid upon those of the dead, its kidneys 
being deposited in his hands as food for Yama’s 
dogs. The streams which have to be crossed are 
probably indicated by the piece of reed which is 
introduced into the wall of the tomb, and which is 
meant to serve as a boat (cf. Cerberus, Bridge). 

The realm of the dead is variously located in the 
west or the south — occasionally in tlie east, no 
doubt in conformity with the conception of Kigv. 
X. 15. 7, which speaks of the fathers as arunlnam 
upasthe, * in the bosom of the dawn.’ The dead 
are sought for in earth and air and heaven, in sun 
and moon and stars— in the last-named very rarely. 
In fact, we encounter a number of frequently con- 
tradictory views, which originated at different 
times and among diflerent races, and which, after 
undergoing artificial amalgamation, now emerge in 
the Vedic ritual and its hymns (Hillebrandt, Ved. 
Myth., Breslau, 1891-1902, iii. 414 it). 

The usual method of disposing of the dead is 
cremation. But the well-known distinction drawn 
in Rigv. X. 15. 14 between agnidagdhas and anag~ 
nidagdhas (cremated and un-CTematedm«wcA*) shows 
that other forms were knoxvn and practised. It is 
not at all impossible that Rigv. x. 18. 10 if. origin- 
ally referred to the rite oi burial (Winternitz, 
Gesch. d. ind. Lift., i. [Leipzig, 1905] 85). But our 
present ritual is not acquainted with burial except 
as applied to young children and ascetics, in whose 
case, from a motive half-philosophic, half-super- 
stitious, and after a fashion known even at the 
present day, the skull was split with a coco-nut 
(Caland, Altind. Bestatt. §50, p. 95). The only 
other trace which appears to point with any cer- 
tainty to burial is found in the smaMnachiti, which 
follows the placing of the remains in the um. The 
Brahmans were reluctant to abandon old customs ; 
they modified them when necessary, and linked 
them on to other existing usages. Just as the 
pravargya ceremony — once an independent milk- 
offering — was combined with the soma-off’ering, so 
the non-obligatory hnaSdnachiti may have been 
originally an independent custom. In the measures 
of this chiti Caland {l.c. 181 f.) has rightly seen the 
* survival ’ of original burial ; and the circumstance 
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that there thenrn is not interred, hut cast away, also 
appears to point to the independence of the hna- 
kmacMti for which nrn-bnrial is not a necessity. 

The data as to burial are found in the Vedic 
hymns, and especially in the Sutras— the Grhya 
and Pitrmedlia and kindred texts — and in the 
records of modern usages. It is not without 
interest that many of the regulations of the Sutras 
find parallels at the present day among Indian 
tribes. As we find the injunction that those re- 
turning from the place of cremation are to deposit 
stones or other objects between the dead man and 
his village, so ‘ the Hangars of Nepal obstruct the 
road leading from the grave with a barricade of 
thorns, through which the soul, conceived of as a 
miniature man, very tender and fragile, is unable 
to force its Avay’ {Census of India, 1901, i. 355). 
On the other hand, our Sutras do not contain an 
account of all the customs that existed or may 
have existed, and do not coincide with the ritual 
known to the Bigveda. An interesting illustration 
of this is supplied by Dr. Bloch {Annual Report of 
the Archoeol, Survey, Bengal circle, for the year end- 
ing April 1905, Calcutta, 1905 [ZDMG lx. 227 if.]), 
who opened some burial-mounds at Lauriya, and 
found in the midst of them remains of a wooden 

g )st (sthund), which recalls the post mentioned in 
igv. X. 18. 13, and of whose meaning the Sutra 
ritual gives us no idea. 

It would be quite out of place here to treat even 
superficially of the huge mass of prescriptions to 
be found in published and unpublished texts, or of 
the variations presented by the usages of different 
schools and families. Caiand divides the whole 
ceremonial into 114 acts, not to speak of the varia- 
tions found in each of these. It is equally impossible 
to discuss the numerous verses which accompany 
the particular acts, and whose real relation to 
these is not always clear ; or, more especiallj^, the 
circumstantial casuistry with which the highly 
ingenious spirit of Brahmanism has sought, in a 
manner that is far from uninteresting, to provide 
for ail possibilities. Like the ceremonies connected 
with birth, those attending on death are a sam- 
shdra. ‘ It is well known,’ says the Baudhayana 
Bitfmedha, iii. 1. 4, ‘that through the safmkdra 
after birth one conquers earth ; through the 
samshdra after death, heaven.’ Bitualists are 
therefore eager to have this samshdra performed 
with care and with regard to all circumstances. 
It may happen, for instance, that the Hindu dies 
in a foreign land and must be brought home, or 
that he dies there and remains forgotten. In the 
latter case cremation is performed in effigy upon a 
human figure composed of paldia stems. Sliould 
it chance, however, that after all the man returns 
alive, the ritual provides even for this, and ordains 
that he must be born anew— ie. undergo all the 
rites ot jdtaharman, in which he sits speechless and 
with clenched fists, like an embryo in the womb 
(Caiand, § 44). When a prostitute dies, she must 
not be cremated, according to some teachers, with 
ordinary fire, but with that of the forest, wild and 
unchecked. Other regulations apply to the death 
of a widow or a woman in childbirth. If a man 
longs for death, he presents an offering, the various 
acts in which symbolize this longing (cf. Kat. Sr. S. 
xxii. 6. 1). If one dies in the act of presenting an 
ordinary offering, certain rules are to be followed. 
But it is impossible to go into all this ; only when 
the Srauta Sutras have been translated, will the 
historian of religion and the ethnographer obtain 
full insight into this circle of ideas. Here we must 
content ourselves with a brief account of the most 
important features of the ritual.^ 

^ 1 For fuller details, see the present writer’s sketch in GIAB 
iii. 2 ; and Oaknd {op. cit. infm% whose work is thorough, and 
yet do€« not exhaust the enormous quantity of material. 


I. Death.— When the Hindu feels the approach 
of death, he must summon Ms relatives, hold 
friendly converse with them, and, if the dying- 
hour is very near, have himself placed on a cleansed 
spot on sandy soil. It promotes his future weal to 
make presents befox’e his death to Brahmans ; 
among these gifts a special value attaches to the 
vaitarant'GOW as his conductor over the stream of 
the under world. His dying-couch is prepared in 
proximity to the three fires, or, if he keeps up only 
one, near to it, viz. the domestic fire, and here he 
is laid down with his head turned towards the 
south. In his ear are repeated passages from the, 
Veda of his school, or, if he is a Brahmavid, from 
an Armiyaka. When death has taken place, they 
bring the corpse to a covered place, and then (or, 
with many, at a later stage) cut his hair and nails, 
which, according to Gautama (ii. 24), should be 
deposited in a hole in the ground. Many follow 
the practice (prohibited by others) of opening the 
body, removing the excrements, and replacing the 
entrails after they have been washed in water and 
filled with butter — a procedure intended, in the 
opinion of the present writer, simply to facilitate 
cremation, which would be hampered by the heavy 
fmces. Then the corpse, with its head turned 
towards the south, is laid upon a bier covered with 
a black skin ; on the dead man’s head is placed a 
wreath of nard ; he is clothed down to the feet 
in a new robe, the old one being given to the son, 
to a pupil, or to the wife of the deceased, to be 
worn for life or till it becomes too old for use. 
Others have a piece of the death-robe cut off, and 
hand it over to be kept by the sons. Noteworthy 
is the practice of some, who bind together the 
thumbs (or the toes) of the deceased — a custom 
which, as Galand {l.c. 176) and Steinmetz {ap. 
Caiand) remark, is fonnd also among other than 
Indian peoples (see above, p. 433*^). 

If the deceased has in his lifetime presented 
animal-offerings, three he-goats are provided ; if 
he has offered sdmndyya (sweet and sour milk 
libations) at new and full moon, a milk-offering 
{dmiJcsd) is to be presented [evidently slight differ- 
ences of cult going back to primeval times]. If 
goats are not used, many take ‘ black rice-grains,’ 
of which from one to three rice-paps are made. A 
remarkable figure is that of an old, un-horned, 
vicious cow {anustaram). When the cow is 
brought, the servants of the deceased have each 
to throw three handfuls of dust over their shoulders. 
At the head of the procession (according to the 
teaching of many) walks a man with a firebrand 
which he has kindled at the domestic fire ; he is 
followed by the sacrificial fires of the deceased and 
the apparatus for the cremation ceremony, includ- 
ing the above-mentioned anustaram cow ; next in 
order is the dead man on his couch, which is placed 
on a mat or on the before-mentioned bier, carried 
by servants, old people, sons, or relatives near and 
remote, according as the custom may be. In many 
circles it is the practice— still followed in certain 
instances in India — to employ for the transport of 
the corpse a waggon drawn by black oxen, and to 
place upon it also the fires and sacrificial utensils 
of the deceased. Behind the corpse come the 
relatives, the older ones first, men and women, 
the latter with loose dishevelled hair and their 
shoulders besprinkled with dust. [In points of 
detail we meet with many variations.] When the 
corpse is lifted, the invocation, ‘ May Pusan bring 
thee from here ! ’ is addressed to tusan, who in 
the whole ceremonial appears as — a 

r61e already assigned him in the Higveda. When 
a third or a fourth of the way has been covered, one 
of the goats is killed, or one of the paps of rice (or, 
if there be only one, a third of it) is poured upon a 
<?lod of earth thrown to the south. Thereupon the 
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company, with the younger ones in front, thrice 
circumambulate the corpse and the clod from right 
to left, ■with their hair loose on the left side and 
bound up on the right, at the same time striking 
their right thigh with the hand and fanning the 
corpse with the extremity of their garments. Then 
comes a thrice-repeated circumambulation from 
left to right, -with the hair loose on the right side 
and bound up on the left, with a striking of the 
left thigh, but, according to the view of certain 
scholars, without another fanning of the corpse. 
The same procedure is repeated at the second third 
of the journey and at its termination. The rice- 
vessel is finally dashed on the ground, and its 
fragments so shattered that water will not remain 
upon them. [The variations encountered here in 
the practice of the different schools are numerous. 
Some w^alk along strewing small pieces of iron or 
roasted grains of rice upon the ground, while they 
recite or sing Yama-hymns. The Madhyandinas 
deposit a rice-clod at the place of death, one near 
the door as they leave the house, one for the hhutm 
half-way between the dwelling and the place of 
cremation, and one for the wind as soon as the place 
of cremation is reached, while one is deposited in 
the hand of the deceased.] 

2, Cremation. — Special regulations, particularly 
as to its orientation, are ofiered for the choice of 
the place of cremation, wdiich in some respects 
resembles the place of offering for the gods, while 
in others it is quite different. The duly selected 
spot is purified, and a formula is employed to 
scare away demons or ghosts. The kina or wood 
used, the size and orientation of the pyre, and 
everything of a like kind are regulated by rigid 
prescription, scarcely anything being left to caprice. 
The corpse is now (or later) laid on the pyre, the 
threads which hind the thumbs are loosed, the 
cords which hold the bier together are severed, and 
the bier itself is flung into the water or laid on the 
pyre, upon which the fires of the deceased also find 
a place. When all is done according to rule, the 
anustaranl cowls brought forward, and so held by 
the relatives of the deceased that the youngest of 
them touches her hind-quarters, while the others 
are so arranged that an older person always touches : 
a younger. The cow may either he slaughtered or 
— manifestly in connexion with a later custom — ^let 
go. The latter course must be followed in the case 
of one who has presented no animal-offerings. The 
animal is in that case led round the fires, the pyre, 
and the corpse, and with certain formulse set free. 
To the north of the pyre the widow of the deceased 
crouches down, hut (with formulas which originally 
belonged to an entirely different ritual) is called on 
to rise and return to the world of life. There, too, 
is placed the how of the deceased, which is after- 
wards cast upon the pyre. Upon the openings of 
the face are laid small pieces of gold, or at least 
melted butter is allowed to trickle down upon 
them. The sacrificial utensils of tlie dead, which 
he has had in his possession since the kindling of 
the fires, are distributed over his limbs, those of 
them that have a cavity being filled with butter — 
plainly for the purpose of feeding the fire 5 the two 
millstones (according to one version) are appro- 
priated by the son, and so is everything made of 
copper, brass, or clay. In like manner the parts 
of the cow are distributed over the members of the 
deceased : the caul, for instance, being laid on his 
head and face, the Iddneys (for Yama*s dogs) being 
placed in his hands, along with a lump of curds 
(for Mitra-Varuna) if he has iiresented samnayya- 
offerings. Before or during the process of cremation 
[here, as almost everywhere, different opinions pre- 
vail in the schools] the pyre is asperged after a 
fashion that may still he observed : the person 
performing this ojSice walks round the pyre carrying 


on his left shoulder a pitcher, in the back of which 
there has been made, by an axe or a stone, a hole 
through which the water runs out. After a triple 
circumambulation he casts the pitcher behind him. 

Hovy begins the cremation^ which is regarded as 
an offering into the fire, conducting the corpse to 
heaven as a sacrificial gift. In the 
are offered libations for Agni, Kama, Loka, etc., 
and finally a libation on the breast of the deceased 
to Agni, ‘ %vho is now to be born of him as he once 
was of Agni.’ If the man was an Analiitagni, the 
firebrand^ is taken from the domestic fire ; if he 
was an Ahitagni, the cremation is performed by 
the flames of the three or five fires kept up by Mm. 
Note is taken of which fire reaches him first, and 
it is augured therefrom whether the deceased has 
gone into the world of the gods or of the manes^ or 
into some other world. To the north-east of the 
cLJumanlya a knee-deep trench is dug, in which a 
certain water-plant is placed — clearly an ancient 
superstition — ^in order to cool the heat of the fire. 
The traditional explanation of the custom is that 
* the dead man rises from the trench and ascends 
along with the smoke to heaven.’ Behind the 
pyre a goat is fastened, but in such a manner that 
it is possible for it to break away, and, if it does 
so, nothing is done to prevent it. The cremation 
is accomj;)anied by a number of verses or songs 
selected according to the school to which the 
deceased belonged. While the pyre continues to 
blaze, the relatives move off without looking round. 
The officiant gives them seven pebbles, which on 
their way home they scatter with the leftdiand 
turned downwards. [According to the prescription 
of another school, three trenches are dug behind 
the pyre ; they are then filled with water from an 
uneven number of pitchers, and gravel is thrown 
in. The relatives enter the trenches, touch the 
water, and then creep through branches set in the 
ground behind, and bound together by a rope made 
of cfarMa-straw. The last to creep through tears 
the branches apart. Gautama directs a thorny 
branch, Vaikhanasa a grass snare, to be held in 
front of them, under which they must creep.] The 
company, as they leave the place of cremation, must 
restrain themselves from any exhibition of mourn- 
ing, and go forward with heads bent down, enter- 
taining one another with well-omened speeches 
and virtuous tales. Many tears, it is said, burn 
the dead (cf. B,aglmvaraka^ viii. 86). Yudhisthira 
is rebuked by Vyasa for bewailing the death of his 
nepliew. Story-tellers {‘pauranilcctSi etc. ) are there- 
fore engaged in order to drive away by their skill 
the sorrows of the relatives (Liiders, ZDMG Iviii. 
706 ft*.). 

3. Udakakarman. — The off’ering of w^ater to the 
deceased which follows is carried out in a variety 
of ways. According to one view, all the relatives 
; — down to the seventh or tenth generation--must 
enter the water. They wear only a single gar- 
ment, and the sacrificial cord hangs over the right 
shoulder ; many also direct that the hair must be 
dishevelled an(i dust thrown upon the body. They 
turn their face towards the south, plunge under 
the water, call upon the dead by name, and offer 
him a handful of water. Then they emerge, how 
the left knee, and wring their dripping garment. 

An interesting usage prevails at the present da;jr. Immediately 
after the bath a quantity of boiled rice and peas is set out for the 
crows (Caland, p. 78). This recalls the primitive notion that the 
dead appear as birds, and the comparison of the Mamts with 
birds, for the Maruts are an offshoot from the cult of the dead. 
Scarcely anything connected with the history of cults can be 
seen more interesting or more siarongly reminiscent of the earlier 
times than an enormous Pipal tree— not the one sacred to the 
Buddhist community on the western side of the stupa — growing 
to the north of the Buddhist sanctuary at Bodh-Gaya, beneath 
which offerings to tee maifm are continuously presented, while 
blackbirds fly to and fro amongst its branches. 

After the hath the -relatives seat themselves 
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npon a clean grassy spot, where they are regaled 
with stories or yarna-soiigs. They do not return 
to the village till the first star shows itself, or 
the sun is partly set, or the herds come home. 
At the door of the house they chew leaves of 
the pichumamla {Azadirachta mdica)^ rinse their 
mouth, touch water, fire, cow-dung, etc., or inhale 
the smoke of a certain species of wood, tread npon 
a stone, and then enter. 

4. A^aucha (uncleanness). — The occurrence of 
deatii renders those associated with it unclean — 
a condition which lasts from 1 to 10 days, and 
is variously regulated according to circumstances 
and the usages of particular schools. * After ten 
days ’ the mourning ceremonies for Indumati are 
ended {Eaghuvamia, viii. 73). The prescriptions 
to he attended to during the aMuclia are partly 
negative--in so far as they forbid certain things, 
sucii as the cutting of the hair and beard, study 
of the Vedas, ^rrAya-offerings ; and partly positive 
— e.g. the enjoining of certain offerings. The first 
niglit a rice-oall is offered to the dead, before and 
after which water for washing is poured out for 
him, and he is called on by name. Milk and 
water are set out for him in the open air. Many 
set out perfumes and drinks for him, as well as a 
lamp to facilitate his progress through the terrible 
darkness that enshrouds the road to the city of 
Yama. Others cause a trench to be dug, into 
which perfumes and flowers are cast, while a pot 
suspended by a noose is hung over it. Even to- 
day the notion is to be met with that a thread 
serves the spirit of the deceased as a ladder to reach 
the drink suspended ^ it (Caland, p. 88). 

5. SamChayana. — ^The collecting of the bones 
after cremation is usually carried out on an 
uneven day ; according to some, during the dark 
half of the month, and under certain constella- 
tions. For the bones of a man a plain urn is 
employed ; for those of a woman, a ‘ female ^ one, 
Le, one adorned with breasts. The bones are 
jpicked up one by one, mth the thumb and ring- 
Anger, and are laid without noise in the urn. 
Among the Taittiriyas this duty is performed by 
women, regarding the selection of whom the pre- 
scriptions vary. According to the rules of Bau- 
dhayana they must attach a fruit of the hrhati- 
plant to their left hand with a dark-blue and a red 
thread, mount upon a stone, wipe their hands 
once with an tr^amarga-plant, and with closed 
eyes collect the bones with the left hand. The 
urn, which is closed with a lid, is placed in a 
trench prepared in the same manner as the place 
of cremation, and having no flow to it except rain- 
water ; or it may be laid under the root of a tree. 
Others place grass and a yellow clotli in a trench, 
and then throw in the bones. From the latest 
period we have an account of how one ‘ puts [the 
remains] into a little new barrel, and throws them 
into the water, if there be any at hand, or, if not, 
into^ some desert and lonely place.’ The Kapola- 
Banias tie up the bones in a piece * of silken cloth, 
and the bundle so made is suspended to the bough 
of a tree in the burning-ground ’ {JASB iii. 8, 
p. 489 j Caland, 105^®^). Many schools enjoin a 
second cremation, in which the bones that have 
survived the first process are pulverized, mixed 
wdfcli Ijiitter, and then offered in the fire. 

6. Santikarman. — This is another important 
department of the death-ritual. [In many cere- 
monies it comes at the point we have now reached, 
in many not till after the kma^dnaharana. The 
reason for this ap]>ears to be that the samchayana 
and the hnedanakarana were originally parallel 
usages, which were only afterwards brought into 
connexion, and the ^Santikarman continued in 
several schools to hold the place__which belonged 
to it at first.} According to A^valayana, the 


ceremony is to be held on the day of new moon. 
The same authority directs that a fire, with ashes 
and fireplace, is to be carried southwards and set 
down at a cross-road or elsewhere ; then the par- 
ticipants are to circumambulate it thrice, striking 
the left thigh with the left hand. [Others kindle 
an ordinary fire at a spot between the village and 
I the SmaSdna ground.] Then they return without 
looking round, touch watei*, and furnish them- 
selves with a number of new articles— jugs, jars, 
fire-sticks of ^am^-wood, etc. The fire is kindled 
afresh, and they sit till nightfall around it, enter- 
taining one another with auspicious stories. When 
the stillness of night reigns, an uninterrupted 
stream of water is poured around the house from 
the south to the north side of the door, and then 
the participants take their places on an ox-skin 
that is spread for them. The formula littered 
during this and other parts of the ceremony have 
regard to life and the averting of death. A stone 
is laid down to the north of the fire, ‘to keep off 
death,’ The young women anoint their eyes with 
fresh butter. Many texts speak also of the leading 
around of an ox, of which the company take hold 
: and walk behind it: the one who closes the pro- 
cession has to obliterate the footmarks. A strange 
notion entertained by certain Indian tribes is cited 
by Caland (^.c.) from the Bombay Gazetteer (xiii. 
1, passim), to the effect that, at an assembly held 
on the 12th day, the dead man takes possession of 
one of the company and intimates what his friends 
are to do for him, or takes leave of his relatives. 

The fundamental aim of the Santikarman is to 
take effective measures to ward off' evil and to 
return to ordinary life. Hence even the fire that 
served the deceased is removed— not, however, by 
the door — ^and extinguished outside. Its ashes are 
placed on a mat or in an old basket, and carried to 
the south or the south-west, where they are set 
down on a saliferous, and therefore unfruitful, 
piece of ground (Caland, 114). The new fire is 
kindled by the eldest son, after (or, sometimes, 
before) the removal of the old. The Eigveda is 
acquainted with a similar ceremonial, but the 
details of the ritual are considerably different 
(Hillebrandt, Fed ii. 108ff.), 

Many of the ceremonies prescribed by the ritual literature 
for the Santikarman are connected by some authorities with 
the SmaSana : e.g. the digging of seven trenches to represent 
the seven rivers is met with sometimes in the one ceremony, 
sometimes in the other ; but for the general interest of the 
subject it is a matter of no great importance to wbatpart of 
the death-ritual we assign particular actions. 

7. Pitrmedha or §masana. — The questions for 
whom and at what time the SmaSdna is to be 
performed have given rise to ritual discussion, 
and have been variously answered by the different 
schools. The season of the year and the reigning 
constellations are also of significance; on the 
whole, a preference seems to have been given to 
the day or the new moon. On the preceding day 
certain plants are rooted up at the spot destined 
for the SmetSdna, to the north of which earth is 
dug up, and from this are made the 600-2400 
• bricks which serve for the structure, besides the 
number (not precisely defined) employed for pack- 
ing. The urn with the aslies is brought and laid 
between three j?(a?a,y«-stakes driven into the ground 
inside a lint wdiich must be between the village 
' and the Sm^dna spot. If the bones are not to be 
found in the trench mentioned above, dust is taken 
from this spot, or the dead man is called upon from 
the bank of a river, and then any small animal 
(this being taken to represent him) that happens 
to spring upon an outspread cloth is treated as if 
it were the bones. Upon the three stakes is placed 
a perforated vessel containing sour milk and whey, 
which trickles through the numerous holes upon 
the urn below. To trumpet blast and the sound 
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of tlie lute the company circumambulate the spot 
after the fashion already described (striking the 
left thigh with the hand, etc.), and fan the um 
with the extremities of their garments. [Many 
ritual authorities speak also of song and dance 
and female dancers ; some do not mention the 
hut ; others have additions to, or modifications of, 
the abo’i^e. The variations are great, indeed : e,g. 
some place an empty kettle in the hut, and beat it 
with an old shoe.] 

The ceremonies take place during the first, 
middle, and last parts of the night. The com- 
pany repairs quite early to the ima^ttna spot, 
regarding whose extent there are widely deviating 
prescrij)tions. It must be out of sight of the vil- 
lage, in a hidden situation, yet visited by the rays 
of the midday sun. The spot must be staked off and 
surrounded with a rope, and — as in the case of the 
agnicJiayana, with whose ritual the imoMna has 
many points of contact — its surface must be covered 
with small stones. Furrows must he opened with 
a plough drawn by six or more oxen, and various 
seeds cast into them. In the middle of the ground 
a hole is made, into whicli gravel, saliferous earth, 
etc., are cast. Milk from a cow whose calf died is 
poured into the half of a bowl and stirred up with 
groats into a kind of drink ; and this, or some- 
thing else, is set out as food for the dead. [Towards 
the south (according to some) two crooked trenches 
are to be opened, and filled with milk and water. 
It may be mentioned, as one of the numerous 
and frequently characteristic details, that in the 
imaidna a piece of reed is immured, apparently 
to serve the purpose of a boat to the deceased (ci. 
above, p. 475^).] The bones are laid down upon a 
bed of c?ar&/ia-grass, arranged in the figure of a 
man, covered with an old cloth, and asperged. 
The urn is destroyed. Over the remains is erected 
the monument, which conforms to a definitely 
prescribed plan, and in which the present VTiter 
sees the precursor of the stupa of later days. 
When the structure has reached a certain height, 
food for the dead is walled in. After its com- 
pletion, the kma&dna is covered with earth, and 
water is poured over it from pitchers which it 
is the custom to destroy, or it is bestrewn with 
atJaM-plants and 7*;wia-grass. Much is done 
also to separate the world of the living from 
that of the dead ; the boundary betwixt them is 
marked by lumps of earth, stones, and branches ; 
and the same purpose is served by the uttering of 
certain formula). 

The soul of the deceased does not pass at once 
into the world of the Pifcaras ; it remains separate 
from them for a time as a or ‘ sinrit,’ and 

has special offerings presented to it. But, after 
the lapse of a certain period, or when some for- 
tunate circumstance occurs, the dead man reaches 
the circle of the through the instrumentality 
of the sapind/ikarana. The grandfather now drops 
out, since, as a rule, only three rice-balls are 

P resented ; but, as one of the manes, he receives 
is place in the ancestor-cult. This cult has 
struck its roots deep in Indian life. To feed the 
ancestors, to propitiate or keep them away, and 
to summon their aid, are the purposes served 
by the sraddhas described in ritual- and law- 
books. The iraddkas are offered either on special 
occasions, when fortunate occurrences tak^lace, 
or regularly at certain periods of time, the 
first category belong the birth of a son, the 
ndmalmrana, and other festivals, when the man^ 
are spoken of as ' cheerful,^ and are honoured in 
the same way as the gods : to the second belong 
the daily worship of the manes, that on the day 
of the new moon, the monthly worsMj), the great 
offering to the manes at the four months’ sacri- 
fices, at the soma-sacrifices, and the astahd cele- 


bration with the an-mstakga, which coincide with 
the close of the year (see, for details, the present 
writer’s sketch in GIAP iii. 2). 
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A. Hillebrandt. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Indian, non- Aryan). — i. Conception of death ; not 
due to natural causes. — The conception of death 
among the non-Aryan tribes of India does not 
materially differ from that entertained by other 
savage and semi-savage races. Death is not re- 
garded as the result of natural causes, hut is sup- 
posed to be due to the interference of devils, demons, 
or other evil spirits. This is particularly the case 
with diseases like dementia, the delirium of fever, 
and the like, which seem to indicate action by 
some indwelling spirit. This belief is naturally 
extended to accidents caused by wild animals, and 
deaths due to epidemic diseases, each of which is 
attributed to the working of a special disease- 
spirit, Hence many of these tribes use special 
means to identify the spirit, and the methods usu- 
ally partake of the nature of Shamanism. The 
soul, a^ain, is regarded as a little man or animal 
occupying the individual, which cau.ses him to 
move, it leaves the body through the skull- 
sutures or other pure orifices of the body, in the 
case of persons who have lived virtuous lives ; in 
the case of the wicked, by one or other of the 
impure exits. The soul may at times live apart 
from the body — a theory which explains to those 
who hold it the nature of dreams and the danger 
of waking a sleeper. There may be more souls 
than one, and these may have separate abodes — a 
belief accounting for the performance among some 
tribes of funeral rites at the place of death, at the 
grave, or at some other spot, where offerings are 
made to appease the spirit, and explaining much 
of the vagueness which characterizes their funeral 
ceremonies. The soul, again, is believed to be 
mortal ; and with their lack of interest in their 
national history, and their imperfect recollection 
of past events, these people, after a time, regard 
their deceased ancestors as no longer objects of 
reverence or fear, and the attention of the sur- 
vivors is concentrated on the more recently dead. 
The soul, when it leaves the body, is figured as a 
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naked, feeble mannikin, exposed to all kinds of 
injury until, by the pious care of its friends, a new 
body is provided for it This often takes the form 
of a temporary refuge — a hut, a stone, a tree, or 
a piece of sacred grass. Or the soul may abide in 
an animal or insect ; and this temporary refuge, 
or, among tribes who accept the theory of metem- 
psychosis, this form of re-birth, may be identified 
by laying out ashes or flour at the scene of death. 
These, when carefully examined, often show the 
footmarks of the creature by which the soul has 
been occupied. Among the jungle tribes the soul 
is commonly supposed to abide in a tree — a belief 
which may in some instances have been suggested 
by the habit of tree-burial (see § 4 (A)}, In W. India 
a common refuge of the soul is the jwkhada, or 
* life-stone,’ which is selected at the time of the 
funeral rites, and to which offerings and libations 
are made. This naturally leads to a further de- 
velop)ment, when a rude image, of the deceased 
is made, placed among the household gods, and 
honoured with gifts of food and drink. In some 
cases, as among the Kachins of Upper Burma, an 
attempt is made to enclose the soul ■within a bar- 
rier of bamboos, from which it is solemnly released 
at the termination of the funeral rites [Gazetteer 
Upper Burma, ^ i. i. 409). Sometimes, again, during 
tMs intermediate period, the soul is believed to 
haunt the scene or death, and at a later period it 
abides in the grave or at the cremation-ground. 
When beliefs such as these ai’e current among the 
people, it is obviously of supreme importance that 
the funeral rites should be duly performed. No 
infective tabu is more dangerous than that which 
proceeds from a corpse unpurified by the customary 
rites ; and perhaps no people in the world devote 
more anxious care than the Hindus to placating 
the friendly, and repressing or scaring away the 
malignant, spirits of the dead. 

2. Spirits friendly and malignant. — ^The line 
between these two classes of spirits is clearly 
drawn, and it is based on the close family- and 
clan-organization of the non- Aryan tribes. The 
souls of the family dead, unless they are irritated 
by neglect, are generally benevolent ; the souls of 
strangers are, as a rule, malevolent and hostile. 
In the case of the former no means of placation 
are neglected. Some tribes, after the soul has left 
the body, endeavour to recall it, and invite it to 
abide with them as a house-guardian ; others make 
a miniature bridge to enable it, as it returns, to 
cross a stream, and thus evade the water-spirit 
(cf. art. Bkidge, ii. 2, e) ; others, again, make a 
pretence of capturing the soul and bringing it back 
to its home. The provision of fire and light fox 
the soul, either in the house itself or at the grave, 
is more general. Sometimes rites are performed 
to guide the soul to its longed-for place of rest ; 
or it is solemnly invited to leave the grave and 
ascend to the other world, where it is welcomed by 
the friends who have gone before— a conception of 
the realm of the sainted dead which may have 
been independently arrived at by the non-Aryan 
tribes, though the details may be due to Hindu 
influence. To secure the peaceful departure of the 
soul, it is essential that the due egress should be 
provided for it by removing the dying person into 
tile open air or into an upper chamber — a precau- 
tion which possesses the additional advantage of 
relieving the house from the death-tabu. With 
the same object, the skull is often broken at the 
time of cremation. When death occurs, the soul 
is placated by the wailing of its relatives j or, as 
among the Kandhs, it is exhorted to keep quiet, 
to employ its time in working in the other world, 
and not to transform itself into a tiger and plague 
its friends (Kisley, TO i. 408). More remark- 
able is the procedure of the Nagas of Assam, 


who curse the evil spirit which has removed their 
friend, and threaten to attack it with their spears 
(JAI xxvL 195, xxvii. 34 ; Dalton, 40). This custom 
apparently does not prevail among the hlanipur 
branch of the tribe (T. C. Hodson, TVie Ndga Ti'ibes 
of Manipur, 1911, p. 146 ff). 

After death, the wants of the dead are provided 
for Iw gifts of food and drink (see art. Food for 
THE Dead). Among some tribes the feeling pre- 
vails that the goods of the dead man should be 
appropriated to his use, and not taken by his 
friends, lest the envious spirit may return and 
claim them (Dalton, 21, 205 ; cf. Crawley, Mystic 
Rose, Lond. 1902, p. 98). In some cases a viaticum, 
in the shape of a coin or some article of value, is 
placed with the corpse to support it on its Avay to 
the other world, as among the Paharia (Hosten, 
‘Paharia Burial-Customs,’ Antkropos, iv. 670, 672). 
But people in this grade of culture, while strictly 
governed by a regard for precedents, contrive to 
evade the duty by placing worthless representa- 
tions of the dead man’s effects in the grave, or l>y 
merely waving them over his pyre (Rivers, The 
Todas, 3621). The arms and implements which 
are often buried with the corpse, or placed upon 
the grave, are obviously intended for the protection 
or use of the dead ; and these are sometimes inten- 
tionally broken, either in the belief that, if left 
uninjured, they are useless to the dead, or to 
render them unavailable, and thus prevent the 
rifling of the tomb. Special clothing is also some- 
times provided for the soul, and, as the garments 
of the dead man are supposed to be infected by 
the death- tabu, they are generally presented to 
some menial priest, whose sanctity guards him 
from danger in using them. Ornaments are some- 
times placed in the grave : a set of diadems, for 
instance, like those of Mycense, having been found 
in a S. Indian interment at Tinnevelly, where they 
were probably deposited as amulets to protect the 
soul from evil spirits (Thurston, Notes, 1491). 
Some deposit with the dead a prayer written by 
the tribal priest ; others, like the Garos of Assam, 
slay a dog at the grave to guide the soul to Chik- 
mang, the tribal paradise ; or, as among the Gonds, 
clay images of horses, on which the soul may ride to 
heaven, are placed on the tomb (A. Playfair, The 
Garos, 1909, p. 109; Oppert, 841). Closely con- 
nected with this is the custom of slaying human 
victims at the funeral, in order that they may 
accompany and serve the soul. Some of the wilder 
Assam and Burma tribes, down to quite recent 
times, killed slaves with this object {Gazetteer 
Upper Burma, I. i. 553 ; F. Mason, Burmah, 
1860, p. 92 f.). Blood being the favourite form of 
refreshment for the dead, it is provided by animal 
sacrifices. The victim is often slain at the grave, 
and its blood is poured upon it. The Andamanese 
mother places a shell full of her milk on the grave 
of her child, and the Dosadh of the United Pro- 
vinces pours blood into a pit, so that it may reach 
the soul {JAI xii. 142 ; Crooke, TO ii. 354). With 
the same intention water is poured on the grave, 
or dropped into the mouth of the dead or dying 
man. Many articles of food placed with the dead 
serve the additional purpose of scaring evil spirits. 
Rites such as these, performed at the grave, natur- 
ally develop into a periodical feast held in the 
house or in some holy place ; food, again, is offered 
to a rude image representing the dead. ^ The final 
stage is reached wiien it comes to be believed that, 
by feeding the tribal priest or a Brahman, the food 
passes on for the use -of the soul. 

3. Rites performed to repel evil spirits. — The 
rites performed in the case of the malignant dead 
assume another form. Such spirits are the souls 
of those who have been removed from this wmiid 
by an untimely or tragical death — those of the 
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murdered, the unhuried, the unmarried, childless 
women, robbers, men of evil life, and strangers. 
These are included under the general title othhut 
(Skr. hhuta^ ^formed,’ * produced’)— a term which 
does not necessarily connote malignancy, but is 
now generally accepted in this sense. They all 
cherisii feelings of envy and malignancy towards 
the living, and it is necessary to x->la>cate or, more 
generally, to repress and coerce them. The souls 
of the unmarried dead are often propitiated by^ a 
mock posthumous marriage, in which a boy or girl 
represents the dead youth or maiden. For the 
unburied dead a mock funeral is performed over 
sucli relics of tiie dead as may have been recovered, 
or over an image representing the deceased. The 
soul of a dead bandit, as among some of the robber 
tribes of N. India, is sometimes deified and wor- 
shipped. The most common example of the dis- 
contented spirit is the ckurd of N. India, or, as 
she is called in the S., the alvantin, the spirit of 
a childless woman, or of one who has died within 
the period of sexual impurity. Like demons in 
other countries, she has her feet turned backwards, 
and is much dreaded. She is repelled by scattering 
grain on the road from her grave. When she rises, 
she halts to collect this, until the morning call of 
the cock forces her to return — a practice extended 
even to the benignant dead by the Paharias of 
British Sikkim, who drive a nail through each 
finger and toe of a prospective churel, to prevent 
her from harassing the living {Hosten, 673, 679). 
The ghost of a mutilated person is also an object 
of fear ; but, except among the Chakmas of the E. 
frontier (Lmfm, Hill Tracts, 74), there seems to 
be no Indian example of the custom of mutilating 
the corpses of enemies to prevent them from 
‘walking’ (though Hosten, 679, records, without 
having been able to obtain any explanation for it, 
the custom of the Yakhas of British Sikkim, who, 
‘when a man has died, split open his hands from 
the middle knuckles to the wrist’). Spirits of this 
description of the malignant dead are repelled in 
various ways. Some tribes have an annual ghost- 
hunt, by which the evil spirits are scared from the 
house and village. Guns are fired, gongs and drums 
are beaten, and rockets are exploded. Dances and 
other revels, in which the rules of morality are 
disregarded — indecency being a mode of searing 
evil spirits— are performed. Sometimes the riiS 
takes the form of a mock combat— one band of 
performers representing the evil, and another the 
friendly, spirits; and it is always arranged that 
the latter shall be victorious (Lewin, Wild Maces y 
185). Some tribes measure the corpse, or watch it 
until it is buried, lest it may be occupied by an 
evil spirit. 

The devices intended to prevent the return of 
malignant spirits are manifold. In some cases a 
cairn is raised over the grave (§ 4 {d))y or, as an 
additional precaution, the excavation is filled up 
with stones or thorns ; or, as among many of the 
wilder tribes, the body is buried face downwards — 
a practice adopted by the Thugs. In Upper India 
the ghosts of menial tribes, such as sweepers, are 
so much dreaded that riots have followed an 
attempt to bury their dead in the usual way with 
the face turned to the sky. Sometimes the grave 
is enclosed by a fence too high for the ghost to 
‘take it,’ particularly without a ‘run,’ Such an 
enclosure has the additional advantage of marking 
the place as tabu, and was the origin of the stone 
circles, erected round cairns, which subsequently 
developed into the artistic railings of Buddhist 
stupas. Another common method is to deceive 
the spirit by carrying out the corpse feet foremost 
or by a special door, so that it may be unable to 
find its way back, by removing the house-ladder, 
or by forcing the bearers to carry their burden at 
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I a trot and to change places on the road. Sxjecial 
precautions are taken not to name the dead, afc 
least for some time after death, lest the soul may 
consider it an invitation to re ton. 

^ 4 . Methods of disposal of the dead. — (a) Canni- 
balism, — Of that most archaic method of disposal 
of the dead, the funeral feast, ‘ when the meat 
is nothing less than the corpse of the departed 
kinsman ’ (Hartland, LP ii. 278), India has so far 
supplied no clear examples. There are, however, 
cases of eating the aged with a view to reproducing 
the virtues or powers of the departed, as among 
the Lushais of Assam, and the Chingpaws and 
Was of Upper Burma (Lewin, Hill Tracts, 107 ; 
Gazetteer Upper Burma, i. i. 436, 496h But this 
custom is confined to the most isolated and savage 
tribes, and the similar tradition recorded by Dalton 
(220 f, ) of the Birhors of Chota Nagpur is probably 
quite baseless — possibly an echo of a story told 
of tribes much further east. 

(b) Dolmens and other stone monuments. — The 
earliest form of corpse-disposal of which physical 
evidence exists is tiiat in dolmens, kistvaens, and 
other forms of stone monuments, of which India 
furnishes numerous examples. Though sporadic 
remains of such structures have been found in 
many parts of N. India, the assertion of Fergusson 
{Rude Stone Monuments , 475 f.) may be accepted 
as generally correct, that they are peculiar to the 
country south of theVindhyan Hills, and are numer- 
ous in the country drained by the Godavari and its 
afiiuents, and in particular in the valley of the 
Kistna and its tributaries, on both sides of the 
Ghats, through Coimbatore down to Cape Comorin, 
and * especially in the neighbourhood of Con- 
jeeveram. The most complete account of these 
stone monuments is that of Breeks, who describes 
them under three heads — cairns, or rather mounds 
enclosed by a stone circle; barrows; and kist- 
vaens. In the cairns have been discovered earthen 
jars containing fragments of burnt bones, and 
some beautiful bronze vessels, probably imported 
from Babylonia or some other foreign country. 
Questions connected with the origin, purpose, and 
date of this series of monuments have given rise 
to much controversy. The fact that stone circles, 
of a form analogous to that of the ancient monu- 
ments, are used by the modem Todas has led to the 
inference that the members of this tribe are the 
successors of, or closely allied to, the old circle- 
builders. The character of the remains discovered 
does not, as a rule, suggest a date earlier than the 
Iron Age, which, if the analogy of Europe be 
accepted (though there are no materials for such 
a comi)arison), need not imifiy a date earlier than 
850-600 B.o. But V. A. Smith {IGI, new ed., 
1908, ii. 98) supposes that the Iron Age in N. 
India may go back to 1500 or even 2000 B.c. The 
difficulty of fixing an approximate date for these 
stmctoes largely depends upon the fact that 
modern tribes, like the Kols and their kinsfolk in 
Chota Nagpur, as well as the Nagas and Khasis 
of Assam, still erect stone monuments of a type 
closely resembling the pre-historic examples. The 
modern funeral monuments of the Khasis have 
been fully described by Gurdon {The Khasis, 144 ff.)» 
who divides them into three classes — those intended 
as seats for the souls of the dead while their bones 
are being conveyed to the tribal ossuary ; memorial 
stones erected in honour of deceased ancestors; 
and stones which mark tanks used for purifying 
the mourners from the death tabu. Many monu- 
ments in Madras and among the tribes of the E. 
frontier take the form of ossuaries, into which the 
bones are removed after disinterment, 

(c) Exposure to beasts and birds of prey. — ^Amoiig 
other modes of disposal of the dead the most crude 
is that of exposure of the remains to beasts and 
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birds of prey. This custom still prevaOs among 
the Tibetans and certain tribes of the N. frontier, 
where it probably originated from the difficulty of 
providing wood for cremation, or excavating graves 
during the severe winter of these regions. At a 
later period it was re-introdnced from Persia by 
the Parsis. Among the non- Aryan tribes of the 
Peninsula this method is occasionally employed 
for those dyin^ in a state of tabu, as is the case 
with the Paharias of Bengal, the Ni-gas of Assam, 
and some menial tribes in the northern plains 
(Dalton, 274; JAI xi. 203; Bice, 60; 

Crooke, TO ii. 92, i 7, iii. 144), 

{d) Gairn-huriaL — The idea of igroteetmg the 
corpse from violation, and the desire to prevent 
the ghost from ‘ walking,’ account for cairn-inter- 
ment, which was used by the early tribes of S. 
India, and is found at the present time among the 
Bhils of Bombay {BG xii. 87), the Kachins of 
Upper Burma [Gazetteer Upper BurTm, I. i. 393, 
409), and some of the Assam tribes (Dalton, 9 ; 
Eisley, TO ii. 112). From such cairns the stupas 
of the Buddhists have been developed. 

(e) Cave-burial, common in other 

regions of E. and S. Asia, does not seem to have 
prevailed widely in India. But it must be re- 
membered that many caves have been occupied 
continuously even to the present day, and thus 
the evidence may have become obliterated, and 
numbers of them may still remain unexplored. In 
Malabar, however, sepulchral chambers excavated 
in the laterite and containing clay vessels and iron 
implements have been discovered ; and in the same 
class are the pdndu-kul% the name of which is 
based on the absurd belief that they were the 
abodes of the Pandava heroes of the maMbM/rata 
[JAI XXV. 371 f. ; Thurston, Notes^ 148). See also 
the account of cave-hurials in ‘ anterior India,’ a 
region not capable of identification, by Mcolo 
Conti [India in the xvth Oent.^ ed. B. EL Major, 
Hakluyt Soe., 1857). 

(/) Ilouse-hurial.--Gme’'hxLxm\ naturally leads 
to house-burial, and the examples of this practice 
are abundant. More than one reason probably led 
to the adoption of the custom — the desire to retain 
the corpse in the house in the hope of its revival ; 
the dread lest the relics might be used for purposes 
of black magic ; or the hope that the soul of the 
ancestor thus buried might be re-incarnated in 
the person of some female member of the family. 
This last belief seems to be most general, and the 
custom, sometimes with this explanation, has been 
recorded among the Andamanese [JAI xii, 141, 
144; Temple, Censm Report^ 1901, p. 65), the 
Nagas of Assam [JAI xxvi. 200), the Was and 
allied Burman tribes (Scott, Btimia, 408), and some 
Madras and Panjab tribes (Thurston, Notes. 155 ; 
PNQ i. 123). 

ig) Disposal in water, — The custom of consigning 
the dead to water is more common. Among ortho- 
dox Hindus, the bones and ashes after cremation 
are deposited in a river or tank at some sacred 
place. Among the lower tribes, in most parts of 
the country, the corpse is often flung into the 
nearest river, sometimes after a perfunctory 
attempt at cremation by singeing the face and 
beard. It has been suggested that this method 
of disposal is in some cases based upon the desire 
to free the bones rapidly from the products of 
decomposition, and thus to placate the spirit ; but 
more usually the intention is simply to get rid as 
quickly as possible of the corpse and the tabu 
which emanates from it. Hence it is frequently 
adopted in the case of those dying in a state of 
special tabu, as, for instance, those perishing from 
epidemic disease ; and the bodies of sannydsis and 
other holy men are frequently consigned to running 
water. Sometimes, again, the rite is in the nature 


of sympathetic magic, as when in Bengal those 
dying of leprosy, on the principle of water to %vater, 
are Sung into the Ganges (Asiat. Res. iv. 69 ; 
Buchanan, JS. India, i. 114). 

[h) Tree-burial. — The practice of tree-burial in 
India seems to depend partly on the desire to 
placate the spirit by saving the remains from the 
attacks of wild animals, and partly on the fact 
that the tree is the haunt of spirits. It is found 
among the Andamanese, Nagas, and Mariya Gonds 
(JAI xii. 1441, xl 205, xxvi. 199; Dalton, 43; 
Census Report 1891, i. 246 ; Hisiop, App. 

xiii.). Among the Khasis of Assam the corpse is 
placed in a hollow tree, and the next development 
IS the use of a tree-trunk as a coffin, as among the 
Nagas and Karennis of Burma (Dalton, 56; Gazetteer 
Upper Burma^ i. i. 528 ; JAI xxvi. 199). 

{%) Platform-burial. — This rite further develops 
into the custom of platform-burial, which prevails 
among the Andamanese and some tribes on the 
E. frontier [JAI xii. 144 ; Census Report Anda- 
mans, 1901, 65; Lewin, Tracts, 109). Among 
the E, tribes the custom of smoking the corpse is 
frequently combined with this. 

ij) Jar-burial.— in the sense that the 
corpse is deposited in an earthenware vessel, does 
not appear to prevail at present among the non- 
Aryan tribes ; out instances of corpses placed in 
large mortuary jars have been discovered in pre- 
historic S. Indian interments (/A J XXV. 374) ; and 
some of these terra-cotta coffins closely resemble 
those found in Babylonia. At present, among^most 
tribes which practise cremation, the ashes and 
bones are deposited in an earthen jar before burial 
or consignment to water. 

(k) Contracted Besides the ordinary 

mode of burial in a recumbent posture, there are 
other methods which deserve special mention. 
First comes what is known as contracted burial, 
when the corpse is interred with the knees closely 
pressed against the breast. The tribal distribu- 
tion of this practice does not throw much light 
upon its origin or significance. It is found among 
some of the more savage tribes, such as the 
Andamanese and the Pen tribe in Car Nicobar 
[JAI xii. 141, 144 ; PNQ iv. 66) ; and among the 
Lushais and Kiikis of the D frontier (Lewin, Hill 
Tracts, 109, Wild Races, 246). Among such people 
it has been suggested that it represenfs- ^n attempt 
to prevent the ghost from * walking ’ ; anSlSTsSml^ 
cases, among various races, the thumbs and toes 
of the dead are bound, apparently with this inten- 
tion. Another theory is that it symbolizes the pre- 
natal position of the child in its mother’s womb. 
In some instances it may be due to the practical 
difficulty of digging a grave of the shape and size 
in which the body may rest in a recumbent posture ; 
in others it may represent the position of a savage 
sleeping beside a camp fire. It has been adopted 
by some of the religious orders, like the sannydsls 
of N. India and the Shenvi Brahmans and Lin- 
gayats of the south. Here it probably represents 
the posture of the guru engaged in meditation, 
or lecturing to his pupils, because some of these 
sects place the bodies of their gurus in this posture 
after death, and worship them [BG xv. i. 149). 

(l) Shelf - or niche-burial. — Shelf- or niche-burial, 
in which the corpse is deposited in a chamber or 
cavity excavated in the side of the perpendicular 
entrance to the grave, seems to be based on the 
intention of preventing the incumbent earth from 
resting upon the corpse and thus incommoding the 
spirit — a feeling which prevails among some wild 
tribes, like the Miris of Assam (Dalton, 34). It is 
found among some of the E. and S. tribes, like the 
Kaupuis of Manipur and the Paniyans of Malabar 
{JAI xvi. 355 f. ; Thurston, Notes, 144) ; it has been 
adopted by some religious or semi-religious orders. 
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like the Jugis of Bengal, and the Kavals or Linga- 
yats (Eisley, TO i. 359 ; Crooke, TO iii. 19 ; BG 
XVIII. i. 361) ; and it is the orthodox method 
among Muhammadans, who place the corpse in 
a niche {lahd) high enough to allow the spirit to 
rise when the dread angels, Munkar and JSfakir, 
come to interrogate it regarding its belief in the 
Prophet and his religion. 

{m) Concealed burial, — Concealed burial and 
the obliteration of all marks of the grave appear 
generally to be due to a desire to get rid of the spirit. 
It is found among the wilder tribes in Madras and 
Burma (Oppert, 199 ; Scott, Burma^ 408). 

5. Disinterment of the remains. — The practice 
of disinterment of the remains after decomposition 
has ceased probably rests upon the belief that the 
soul is immanent in the bones. The Andamanese 
and the Mcobarese disinter their dead, wash the 
bones, and, after wrapping them in cloth or leaves, 
re-bury them, or fling them into the jungle, or 
sink them in the sea (JAl xxxii. 209, 219 f., xii. 
143, iv, 465, xi. 295 f . ). Among the Khasis of Assam 
those who die from infectious disease are buried, 
the remains being dug up and cremated when 
danger from infection is over (Gurdon, 137). This 
custom leads, among some tribes, to the provision 
of ossuaries in 'vvhich the dry bones are stored. 
Such structures are found in E. and S. India {JAI 
V. 40, vii. 21 fh). The same belief in the con- 
tinued, though mysterious, oneness of the body 
with its severed parts leads to the formation of 
tribal cemeteries, to which, often from long dis- 
tances, as among the Chinbons of Upper Burma and 
some tribes in the central hills, the bones of tribes- 
men are removed {Gazetteer Upper Burma, i. i. 467 ; 
Balton, 34, 262). 

6. Immediate and deferred burial. — In most 
eases climatic conditions necessitate the immedi- 
ate disposal of the remains by cremation or burial. 
The custom of deferred burial, in which the re- 
mains are retained in the house to enable friends 
from a distance to pay their last tribute of respect 
to the dead, is less common, and is found chiefly 
among the E. tribes like the Khasis, Nagas, or 
Lushais (Gurdon, 138 ; JAI xxvi. 195 ; Lewin, 
Hill Tracts, 109). 

7. Embalming the dead.—Customs of this kind 
naturally develop into the practice of embalming 
the dead, which is not common in India. In the 
form of preservation of the remains in honey or by 
smoking them over a slow fire, it is found only 
among some of theE. and Burmese tribes (Hooker, 
Himalayan Journals, ed. London, 1891, 486 f. ; 
Shway Yoe [Scott], The Burman, ii. 330 f.). 

8. Inhumation and cremation. — ^The methods of 
disposal of the dead wdiich have been considered 
hitherto are all more or less abnormal. The 
modes now generally adopted are either simple 
burial in a recumbent position or cremation. We 
may, perhaps, in consideration of the Indian evi- 
dence, assume that the most primitive form was 
exposure of the corpse, followed by inhumation, 
and then by cremation. It has often been asserted 
that cremation was specially an Aryan prac- 
tice ; but the evidence from S. India monuments 
indicates that possibly it was only in the case of 
persons of rank that cremation prevailed (cf. art. 
Aryan Religion in voL ii. p. 16). At the same 
time, the facts at our disposal do not enable us 
definitely to decide why cremation displaced in- 
humation. Among the Aryans, as Ridgeway 
argues {Early Age of Greece, Cambridge, 1901, i. 
ch. vii.), the idea that fire was the only medium by 
which sacrifice could reach the gods may have led 
to the introduction of the process of cremation 
after the belief in an abode in the sky where the 
soul joined the pitri, or sainted dead, had become 
finally established ; and, if it arose, as he argues 


{ih, L 539 f.), in a forest country, wdiere the hut 
was consumed with the corjjse to avoid tabu, 
there seems no reason why it may not have been 
independently discovered hy the non -Aryan tribes. 

At present it is only the most primitive non- 
Aryan tribes and some ascetic orders who still 
maintain the practice of earth-burial. On the 
other hand, many tribes in a low state of culture 
who now cremate their dead may have adopted 
the practice under Hindu influence. No literary 
evidence exists by which the historical develop- 
ment of these customs can be traced. The transi- 
tion, however, between the two forms of disposal 
is in many instances clearly indicated. For ex- 
ample, among some tribes the ordinary dead are 
buried, while those under tabu are cremated ; or 
the rich are cremated, while the poor are buried ; 
or the question which mode is to be adopted 
depends upon the season of the year in which 
the death occurs. Among some tribes we find 
more than one method in use. One clan of the 
Nagas combines platform-burial with cremation, 
placing the dead in open coffins raised several feet 
above ground, whence the remains are subse- 
quently removed and burned close by {JAI xi. 
213). The Kamis of Bengal burn, bury, or fling the 
corpse into water, as may be convenient at the 
time (Risley, i.^95). The Habilras of the United 
Provinces either cremate or expose their dead in the 
jungle, as best suits their nomadic habits (Crooke, 
TO ii. 476). The widest variety of practice appears 
among the Nagas, who bury, expose on a platform 
or in a tree, and sometimes cremate the corpse 
after placing it on a platform {JAI xi, 203, 213 ; 
Hodson, 146 ff.). After cremation the bones and 
asbes are usually deposited in a river or tank, the 
vessel while in process of removal to the sacred 
place heing hung in a tree so that the spirit, when 
so disposed, may revisit the bones, 

9. The death-tabu. — ^As among all races in the 
same grade of culture, the infective tabu arising 
from the corpse is specially dreaded. All who 
come in contact with the dead are considered to 
he infected. The corpse-bearers, for instance, as 
among the tribes of the central hill tract, have 
their shoulders rubbed with oil, milk, and cow- 
dung by the women of the mourning family, while 
they are sprinkled with cow^s urine from twigs of 
the sacred Nim tree {Melia azadirachta). The dread 
of . the death-tahu appears throughout the rites of 
mourning. Thus, among some tribes a special 
dress is provided for the chief mourners, the 
intention possibly being in some cases to disguise 
the mourner from the ghost. With the same 
object the Andamanese smear their heads with 
clay (Temple, Censtis Report, 1901, p. 65), As the 
tabu infects the house, no cooking can he done 
there, and the mourners either fast or receive sup- 
plies of food from relatives or friends. Persons, 
again, when exposed to the death -tabu, are not 
allowed to leave the house or village, lest they may 
infect the neighbourhood. This form of tabu is 
specially observed by^ the E. tribes, like the Nagas 
of Assam and the hill races of Arakan {JAI xi. 
71, xxvi. 191, ii. 240; Hodson, 1731). Tabu is 
also marked by the rule that mourners sleep on the 
ground : partly because, if beds are used during 
this period, they too become infected ; partly be- 
cause sjiirits cannot touch Mother Earth. The 
continence enforced upon mourners is probably, 
as in the case of the sacred dairyman of the 
Todas (Rivers, 1001), a precaution against tlie 
dissipation of physical energy, all of which is 
needed during this critical period. By an ex- 
tension of the principles of tabu, if the death-rites 
have been, by a misconception, performed for a 
person who subsequently returns, he is tabu, be- 
cause the powers of the other world seem to have 
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rejected him as unworthy. The period of tabu 
varies among the different tribes, and seems usually 
to depend on the time during which, before the 
completion of the funeral rites, the spirit is sup- 
posed to haunt the neighbourhood of the place of 
death or the grave. 

10 . Purification from the death-tabu.— Purifica- 
tion from tabu is eftected in various ways. One 
method is that adopted by the Andamanese and 
Gonds, who quit the house of death or burn it, 
along with some or all of the effects of the dead 
man {JAI xii. 142 ; Hislop, 19). But generally 
there is a special rite of purification. This usually 
consists in ablution, by which the clinging spirit 
or tabu is washed from the body of the mourner. 
Sometimes special substances, usually the products 
of the sacred cow, are used for this purpose. With 
the same object many touch fire on their return 
from the funeral, or pass their feet, which natu- 
rally are supposed to be specially liable to infec- 
tion, through the smoke of burning oil. In other 
cases the tabu is removed by transferring it, and, 
by a later conception, the sins of the dead man, to 
a scape-animal. In its clearest form the rite ap- 
pears among the Badagas of Madras (Gover, Fol%- 
So7igs of S. Indiay London, 1872, p. 71 ; Thurston, 
Notes, 1951). Traces are also found of the re- 
markable custom of ‘sin-eating,’ by which the sins 
of the dead are transferred to a Brahman who 
eats food in the house of death, or even, as used 
to be the habit at Tan j ore, eats the bones of the 
dead Raja ground up and mixed with rice (Dubois, 
Manners and Oustom^, 1906, p. 366). 

Lastly, the custom of shaving the mourner may 
be mentioned. The idea seems to be to get rid 
of the death-infection clinging to the hair, ’which, 
possibly with the same intention, is often let loose 
in mourning, as is the case with other persons 
under tabu, like the ascetic classes (Madras 
Museum Bulletin, iii. 251 f. ). The hair is sometimes 
dedicated to the dead, as in the Deccan and along 
the lower Himalaya xvin. i. 364, 149 ; NINQ 
iii. 117), the intention being to strengthen the 
feeble spirit of the deceased by dedicating that 
portion of the human organism which, by its 
growth, furnishes the strongest proof of vitality 
(Frazer, G'B, pt. i. [1911], ‘The Magic Art and the 
Evolution of Kings,’ i. 31, 102). More usually the 
hair is shaven after the mourning period begins, 
or at its close. The shaving is usually confined to 
the immediate relatives or kinsmen ; but in some 
cases the wliole population shave their heads and 
beards on the death of a Raja, e.g. in Kashmir and 
other parts of the Himalaya (NINQ iv. 18, 98 ; 
Drew, Jmnmoo, 54). 

IiiTERATuaB.— For pre-historic interments, see J. Ferg:usson, 
R-tide Stone Monuments, 1872 ; R. B. Foote, CataL of the 
Prekist. Antiq. Madras Museum, 1901 ; J. Breeks, Account of 
the Prim. Tribes and Monum, of the Nilaghiris, 1878. For 
Biiddiiist and early Hindu remains : A. Cunnmgrham, Archceot 
Surv. Reports, 1862-84, The Bhilsa Topes, 1864, The Stupa of 
Bharhvt, 1879, MaMbodhi, 1892. For the South Indian 
tribes : E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of Southern India, 
1900, JBthnogr. Motes in S. India, 1906, Madras Museum 
Bulletim, passim, 1896-1909 ; G. Richter, Manual of Coorg, 
1870 ; F. Buchanan, Journey through the Countries of Mysore, 
Cmiara, aiid Malabar, 1807 ; J. A. Dubois, Description of the 
People of JndmS, 1906 ; G. Oppert, Original InTwMtants of 
India, 1893 ; S. P. Rice, OccasioTml JSssays, 1901 ; W. H. R. 
Rivers, The Todas, 1906. For the Eastern tribes: P. R. T. 
Gurdon, The Khasis, 1907 ; T. C. Hodson, The Meitkeis, 1908, 
'The Ndga Tribes of Manipur, 1911 ; A. Playfair, The Garos, 
1909 ; E. Stack, The MiHrs, 1908 : T. H. Lewin, JliU Tracts of 
Chittagong, 1869, Wild Races of South-east India, 1870; E. T, 
Dalton, JDescript. Etknol. of Bengal, 1872, For Andamanese and 
Nicobarese : Sir R. C- Temple, Germis Report, 1901 ; E. H. 
Man, JAI xii. (lSS2j, xiv. (1884). For northern plains: H. H, 
Risiey, Tribes mid Castes of Bengal, 1891 ; W. Crooke, Tribes 
and castes of the jy. IF. Provinces and Oudh, 1896; PMQ, 
1883-87, and MJM'Q, 1S91-96, passim ; F. Buchanan, Eastern 
India, ed. M. Martin, 1838. For Bombay and Central India : 
BG, passim; S. Hislop, Papers relating to the Aboriginal 
Tribes of the Central Provvnees, 1S6G. For the northern hills : 
E. T. Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, 1882-84, passim; 


J. Blddulpb, Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, 1880 ; F. Drew, 
Jummoo and Kashmir Territories, 1875. For Burma : British 
Burma Gazetteer, 1880, passim ; Sir J. G. Scott (Shway Yoe), 
Gazetteer Upper Burma, 1900-1, passmi, also Burma as it was, 
as it is, and as it will be, 1886, and The Burman, 1882 ; A. R. 
McMahon, The Karens of the Golden Chersonese, 1876. 

"W. Grooke 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Jain). — ^The Jains agree, on the whole, with the 
Brahmans in their notions on death. The soul of 
every living being— the highest gods included— 
must be re-born as long as it possesses karma, i.e. 
merit or demerit ; but, when the has been 

annihilated, then the soul, on death, will enter on 
its innate state of purity, and will be released for 
ever from the cycle of births. But on some points 
the Jains have developed peculiar notions. 

X, Re-incarnation and liberation of the soul. — 
According to the Jains, the efiect produced 

on the soul by its deeds during life, consists of 
extremely subtle matter, which pours or infiltrates 
into the soul when worldly actions make, as it 
were, an opening into it (dsrava). Tim karma- 
matter, as we may call it, fills the soul as sand 
fills a bag, and acts on it like a weight. The soul 
by itself has an npward gravity (urdhvagurutm), 
and is kept down, during its worldly state, by the 
ifc«rma-matter, which, like all matter, lias a down- 
ward gxBwity (adhogurutva). Therefore, if cleansed 
of all karma, the soul, on leaving the body, will 
rise in a straight line to the top of the universe, 
where the liberated souls reside for ever (see above, 
p* 160^, * Jain cosmography ’)— just as a jiump- 
kin coated ’with clay sinks to the bottom of a tank, 
but rises to the surface of the water when the clay 
has fallen off*. But, if the soul is burdened with 
karma, it will, on leaving the body, move in any 
direction — ^upwards, sideways, or downwards. It 
does not travel in a straight line, but in a broken 
line, with one, two, or three angles or turns, and 
thns gets, in two, three, or four movements, to the 
place where it is to be re-incarnated. There it 
attracts gross matter, in order to build up a new 
body according to its karma.^ 

2 . Voluntary death or euthanasia. — It is a well- 
known fact that religious suicide is occasionally 
committed hy the Hindus : under a vow to some 
deity they starve themselves to death, eat poison, 
drown themselves, enter fire, throw themselves 
down a precipice, etc. The Jains condemn such 
practices as an ‘ unwise death ’ {halamarana), and 
recommend, instead, a ‘wise death’ (pandita- 
maraTia), as provided in their sacred books. 

Two cases must be distinguished : religious 
suicide may be resorted to in case of an emergency, 
or it forms the end of a regular religious career ; 
both cases ^ply to laymen as well as to monks. 

(1) If a Jam contracts a mortal disease, or is 
otherwise in danger of certain death, he may liave 
recourse to self-starvation. This practice is fre- 
quently mentioned in Jain narratives, and prevails, 
no doubt, even at the present day. If a monk is 
unable to follow the rules of his order, or cannot 
any longer sustain the prescribed austerities, he 
should rather commit suicide than break the rules. 
A particular case seems to be the following. When 
a monk falls sick, and foresees that he will not be 
able to go through the ‘ ultimate self-mortification ’ 
to be noticed hereafter, he may keep a long fast. 
If he gets well in the meantime, he is to return to 
his former life. But, if he should not recover, but 
die, it is all for the best. This conditional self- 
starvation is called itvara.^ 

(2) A pious layman may go through a regular 
course of religious life, the phases of whicli are the 
eleven * standards ’ (pratimd) ; the first is to be 
, observed for one month, the second for two months, 

1 Umasvati’s Tattvdrthddhigama Sutra, ii. 26-36 (tr. ZDMG 
lx. [1906] 304 ff.) 

72, note 3. 
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and so on.^ In the last standard, which he must 
observe for eleven months, he becomes practically 
a monk. At the end of this period he abstains 
from all food and devotes himself to ‘ self -mortifica- 
tion ^ hy the last emaceration,’ patiently awaiting 
his death, whiob will occur within a month. 

In the case of a monk, the ‘ seif -mortification ’ 
lasts twelve years, instead of twelve months. If a 
monk believes himself purified to such a degree 
that he may enter upon this last mortification of 
the liesh, then he should apply to his guru^ or 
spiritual master, who will test him in various ways 
before he gives him his permission. Then, for a 
period of twelve years, the monk has to exert him- 
self by every means to overcome all passions, 
worldly feelings, desires, etc., and to annihilate 
his karma hy austerities — tiying, however, to ward 
off a prematm*e death. At the end of this period 
he should abstain from ail food till his soul parts 
from the body. There are three different methods 
by which this end is brought about ; they are 
called bhaktapratydkhydnamarana, ihgitamarana, j 
and pddapopagamana ^ — of which the last two are 
distinguished by the restriction of the movement 
of the person, and the motion of his limbs. 

The rules for religious suicide form the subject 
of three canonical hooks — Chausarana^ Aurapach- 
chakkhdnay and Bhattaparinna, 

Literature.— This has been sufficiently indicated in the 

a-rticie. H. Jacobi. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Japanese). — I. GENERAL ^ — The oldest traditions 
respecting burial speak of a moya (‘hut^j be which 
the body of the deceased was kept, often for a very i 
long time {e,g, that of Jimmu Tenno is said to have 
been kept for 19 months in the moya ) ; of religious 
dances and music ; of an eulogy or elegy {shinubi- 
kotoba) pronounced by the head of the family ; 
and of a funeral feast or wake. They also tell of 
the practice of the self-immolation of wives, 
retainers, and servants at the grave of a husband 
or master. The advent of Buddhism in the 6th 
cent. A.D. brought in certain limitations and 
modifications. Cremation was introduced in A.D, 
703 ; from that date to 1644 all the Emperors were 
cremated. Funeral regulations concerning, e.pr., j 
periods of mourning, etc., have existed since the 
10th cent. ; the self-immolation of retainers began 
to lose favour in the 14th cent., and was prohibited 
hy lyeyasu, though it still continued sporadically 
for some time. During the whole of the Tokugawa 
eriod only members of the Imperial House were 
uried with Shinto rites, and even the present 
forms of Shinto funerals date from the same 
period. 

We will suppose the patient to have been given 
up by his medical attendant. Relatives and 
friends stand around Ms bed, watching his last 
struggles. Some of them moisten his lips with 
drops of water conveyed on a feather {matsugo no 
mizu, ‘ water of the last moment others gently 
rub his eyelids and lips with their hands, so that 
mouth and eyes may keep shut the more readily 
after death has taken place. In the province of 
lyo, in Shikoku (a district in which there are many 
quaint survivals), efforts are sometimes made to 
retain the dying soul, especially when there still 
remains some communication to be made by or to 
the man at the point of death. Three men climb 

1 Hoernle, ITvdsaga Dasdo (BiU, Ind.% 1890, tr. p. 44 f., 
‘Vivara^a.* 

2 Hoernle, op. cit p. 47. 

3 Prakrit pdovagamamiy for which the correct Sanskrit is 
prayopagamana (see SEE xxii. 74 ff.). 

4 The present writer is under great obligation to Dr. Ohrt, of 
the Getman Embassy in Tokyo, for pennission to consult 
the MS of two lectures delivered before the Deutsche Gesell- 
schaft fur ITatur- und Volkerkunde Ostasiens in Tokyo, during 
the winter of 1909-10. 
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to the roof of the house, sit astride on tlic roof -ridge, 
and cry aloud : * Come hack, So and So, come back 
once more.' Nobody inside the house is suxiposed 
to have heard the cry, hut the dying man will 
revive for a little, and his sxurifc will linger for an 
hour or two before taking its final departure. 

After death, the corpse, which is washed by all 
Buddhist sects, but not universally by the Shinto 
(some sects apparently being contented with rub- 
bing with ^ a wet cloth), is laid out, with its face 
covered with a jiiece of white cotton or silk, and 
placed on a mat in some suitable place, very often 
in front of the (* alcove’), in the best 

sitting-room. The corpse lies with its head to the 
north (as did that of Buddha), either on its back 
(Buddhist) or facing the "west. At its head is 
placed a mirror, and a sword for protection (the 
latter especially in the case of a samurai). Round 
the corpse is a screen. Outside the screen is an 
eight-legged table (Shinto) with offerings of washed 
rice, fresh water, salt, fish, and a tamashiro^ etc. 
In Buddhist houses there is no necessity for 
the table to have exactly eight legs, but the 
offerings are so placed that the deceased may be 
able to see them. On the Buddhist table stands 
an ^76a^, or tablet, inscribed with the posthumous 
name of the deceased, offerings of vegetable foods 
{Jmmotsu)^ and, in a vase, a single branch of shikimi 
(Chinese anise). The single branch or stem is so 
specially associated with funerals that on other 
occasions a Japanese housewife will not use a 
single branch for room-decoration. 

Both in Shinto and in Buddhism a kind of fiction 
is kept up, during the days intervening between 
death and burial, that the sj)irit is still present 
with the body. Meals are brought at stated 
intervals, the corpse is sometimes rolled from side 
to side, under pretence of giving it ease in lying, 
and conversation is kept up with it as though it 
were still alive. 

The corpse is dressed, in Shinto, in (1) a tofmagi^ 
a kind of apron tied round the waist ; (2) a hadag% 
or shirt, reaching down to the Imees j (3 and 4) 
a shitagi and an uwagiy a lower and an upper gar- 
ment, corresponding to the (lit. ‘upper 

and lower ’) of ancieiit Japanese dress ; (5) an obi, 
or belt J and (6) sMtagutm^^ or shoes. A corpse is 
never dressed in ceremonial clothes or uniform. 
These are placed in the coffin later. In Buddhist 
houses the garments are very much the same, 
only that a distinction is made between winter 
and summer garments, which may be either of 
white cotton or of silk (a further development 
of the fiction of the continued presence of the 
spirit in the body). But the garments are put on 
inside out, with the seams showing, and they are 
worn JiidarimcBi folded to the left, instead of to 
the right, as in life. At different parts of the gar- 
ments are stitched the formulm Namu Amida Biitsu 
(‘ Glory to Amida the Buddha’), or Namu myo hb 
rengekyo (‘Glory to the Mystic Scripture of the 
Lotus of the True Law’), which are said to be 

1 The tamasMro is a wooden tablet, just like the BuddMst 
ihaij except that it contains the actual name of the deceased, 
and not the Jcaimyd (‘posthumous name*). When the i^ck 
person is about to draw his last breath, the head of the family, 
or the person whose duty it will be to perform the funeral cere- 
monies (moshuX washes his hands, changres his clothes, places 
the tablet on a low table by the bedside, and then, talcing it up 
again, carries it to the sickbed, and there respectfully writes on 
it the sick man*s name. Then, addressing the dying man, he 
announces to him that the tamaskiro has been prepared as a 
place of residence for bis spirit : * With all respect I address 
thee. Suffer thy excellent spirit to remain in this tablet, and 
accei^t the worship which will henceforth be perpetually offered 
before it by thy posterity in future ages.* Then, gently olapjnng 
his hands, he bows once and retires. The trnnashiro is then 
put in a wooden box, or covered with a cloth, and placed, facing 
the south, on a low table in another room, where offerings are 
made before it. The Buddhist iJiai (which is made in duplicate) 
cannot be prepared until ajfber the priests have been called in to 
sdeot a posthumous name for the deceased. 
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potent protectors of the soul. In addition to the 
other garments, the Buddhists dress their corpses 
in straw sandals [ivaraji) and socks {tahi), the 
sandals being put on behind before. The corpse is 
also provided with a dzudabtikuro, or bag, contain- 
ing tYiQToJmmonsm, or six pieces of money required 
for the ferry across tlieSandzunogawa, or Japanese 
Styx. Origdnally these were six pieces of actual 
money ; at a later period six pieces of paper, cut 
and stamped in imitation of actual coins, were 
used ; the present rokumonsm i^ simply a piece of 
paper with the representations of six coins stamped 
on it. The number of coins is not always the same 
— 6, 12, 18, 49, according to circumstances ; and the 
dzudahuktiroy which is really an ascetic pilgrim’s 
bag, contains all manner of things necessary for 
the long journey now commencing — the first 
lock of hair cut from the head of the deceased in 
infancy, hits of his beard, nail-parings, teeth, a 
rosary, ‘letters of orders^ {kechi-myahi), a tobacco- 
pouch, a comb, pins, needles, tlireads, a single 
change of garments, and a towel ; but there must 
not be more than one of each of these things. 
When a husband dies, a wife cuts off her hair and 
puts it into the bag; when a father dies, the 
children cut their nails and put< the parings into 
the bag. 

In some houses, when a death occurs, a notice — 
kichU (‘period of mourning’)— -is posted at the 
entrance as a notification to visitors. In one of 
the busiest thoroughfares of Tokyo the present 
writer recently observed an expansion of this 
idea. In addition to the kichu notification, there 
w^ a little white table standing in the street, 
with a white cloth over it, a bowl, and a flower- 
vase containing a single branch of shikimi. 

One of the first things to be done after a death 
is the notification to the authorities. This is 
made, first of all, to the headman or mayor of the 
village or urban district, while in the ease of the 
Shinto it is also made to the priest of the tcjigami 
shrine {Le, the shrine of the tutelary god of the 
village or family). Should that shrine be at an 
inconvenient distance from the deceased’s residence, 
some other temple near by is selected. The Shinto 
clergy do not, however, have much to do with the 
arrangements for the funeral, although, as a matter 
of course, they have a voice in the selection of the 
day for the funeral obsequies. 

In Buddhist funerals the priests play a larger part, 
and in former days their rdle was more important 
even than it is now. This may be seen in the fact 
that in some very ancient temples there may still 
be found a yukamba (‘bath-room’), in which the 
ceremony of washing the dead {yukan) was carried 
on under their directions. (The washing cere- 
mony takes place after midnight ; a new wash-tub, 
pail, dipper, and towel are used, and, after the 
washing is over, all tliese utensils, together with 
any hair, nails, etc., taken from the body, are 
buried in some secluded spot.) The intervention 
of the priesthood is also necessary for the ceremonial 
shaving of the corpse, since shaving is the sign of 
ordination, and it is the theory of all Buddhist 
sects that the Buddhist layman passes at his death 
into the Order of Monks. Wiien the shaving 
ceremony is over, the priests prepare a k&chi-myakti,, 
(lit. ‘letters of orders,’ Le, ‘certificate of ordina- 
tion’), wdiicli, as we saw above, is placed in the 
dzudabukuro for use during the soul’s pilgrimage 
in the realms of tiie dead. 

The priests are also consulted about the selection 
of a day suitable for the funeral, and about the 
posthumous name to be given to the deceased. : 
Government regulations and sanitary requirements ' 
interfere somewhat (not much) with the absolute i 
freedom of choice of a propitious day, and attempts i 
are made to get the funeral fixed for some time i 


within 24 hours after death. But tliese regulations 
are more frequently honoured in the breach than 
in the observance, and an interval of many days 
sometimes occurs, (The difficulty is occasionally 
got over by postponing the formal announcement 
of the death until all the necessary arrangements 
for the funeral have been made.) In addition to 
the ordinary cycle of the seven days of thewveek, 
there is another cycle of six days (generaliy to be 
found in the almanacs), according to which the 
propitious and unpropitious days are selected. 
The names of these six days are sensko^ tomo- 
hikif sempu, butsumeisu, daian^ -and shakko ; ^ a 
toniobiki day is never selected for a funeral. The 
posthumous name is always one with a religious 
meaning, and it is also so formed as to mark the 
sect to which the deceased belonged. Thus yo 
always appears in the posthumous name of a 
J5do believer, and nichi and zenin those of Nichiren 
and Zen believers respectively, but it is not always 
the case with the latter. Appended to the post- 
humous name is a designation of the deceased’s 
status : koji (‘ landlord ’) and daishi ( ‘ landlady ’); 
for a gentleman and lady of high rank; shinji 
(‘layman ’) and shinny o (‘ lay woman ’) for ordinary 
men and women; doji (‘lad’) for a boy; dbnyo 
(‘lass’) for a girl. The posthumous name is in- 
scribed on the ihai, which is executed in duplicate, 
one being retained in the house, while the other 
goes to the funeral and is deposited in the temple. 
At the end of 100 days after death, lacquered ihai 
take the place of the plain wooden ones first used. 
In the same way, in Shinto rites, the tamashiro is 
at first placed in a ‘temporary soul-receptacle’ 
{karimitamaya ) ; at the end of 60 days it is placed 
in a ‘permanent soul-receptacle’ {miiamaya).^ In 
i some Buddhist families there is a large family 
on which the names of all the deceased members 
are inscribed, 100 days after death. It should be 
noticed that some Buddhist sects, e.g, the Shinshu, 
speak of two kinds of posthumous names; the 
kaimyd, given by the priests; and the hbmyd, 
given to the soul in Paradise by Amida himself — a 
kind of ‘ new name which no man kiioweth saving 
he that reeeiveth it.’ 

Notice is now sent, by post-card or otherwise, to 
friends and relatives, announcing the decease. It 
is customary to pay visits of condolence, and to 
send presents to the house of the deceased. The 
nature and manner of presenting these gifts are 
fixed by custom, but it is very common at the 
present day to offer money in lieu of other gifts — 
a kindly tribute which is al-ways very acceptable in 
view of the heavy expenses which a Japanese 
funeral entails.^ 

1 The cycle oi six days (see the talisinanic tables in books on 
magic, e.g, Barrett's 1801) depends on the six elements 

common to Kahhala, Gnosticism, and Shingonism, which are 
symbolized by the term AbaraihaMat to which reference is made 
in this article. It is one of the many links connecting the 
Mahayana with the Judseo-Qnostic thought of the New Testa- 
ment times. 

The days are (i.) Sensho, ‘first half good.’ A sensho day is 
good for pressing and urgent business during the forenoon, 
hu| not after midday. By urgent business, lawsuits, petitions, 
etc., are meant, (ii.) Tormbikiy ‘ drawing friendship.’ These 
days are good in the forenoon or evening, but not in the after- 
noon. There is no contest about anything. The day brings 
its own luck, and no amount of human striving will alter it. 
(hi.) Acjnjpw, ‘first half bad.’ No urgent business should be 
undertaken on such a day. The afternoon is, however, lucky, 
(iv.) JStfcistimetstt, ‘destruction of Buddha.’ A sort of unlucky 
Friday. Nothing done on such a day will prosper, (v.) Daian^ 
‘great peace.’ Very lucky for anything, especially removals 
or journeys ; of. the old seaman’s superstition about starting 
on a journey on Sunday, (vi.) SehhOy ‘ red mouth/ With the 
exception of the noontide hour, the whole of this day is unlucky. 
In the cheap Japanese calendars (Jcoyom) each day is marked 
according to this sixfold cycle. 

2E. Schiller, ‘Japan. Geschcnksitten,* in vol. viii. of the 
MitteU. der deutschen Gemllsoh. fiir Matur- und Volkerlc^itnde 
Oetaskns ; of. also A. H. Lay, ‘ Funeral Customs of the Japanese/ 
in PASJy vol. xix. pt. Hi. Tlie subject is a very large one, and 
beyond the limits of this article. 
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In dne course the body is placed in the coffin. 
Coffins {hitsugi or Jcwan, the former distinctively 
Shintoist) are of two kinds — nekwan (‘sleeping 
coffin 0 and zalcwan (‘sitting coffin’). In the 
latter the corpse is placed in a praying posture ; in 
the former, in a recumbent one. At the bottom of 
the coffin is placed a piece of white cotton cloth, 
4 hand-breadths wide, and 8 shaku (Jap, feet) in 
length; over this, awhite/wifow and/k^m<»(‘ ^uilt’ 
and ‘ coverlet ’), and a pillow. Then the corpse is put 
in, together with any objects, e,g* an inkstand or 
photographs, prized by the deceased during life ; and 
the whole is filled up with buckwheat husks to keep 
the body from moving. No metal object may be put 
into the coffin.^ The interval between the encoffin- 
ment and the funeral is the most important period 
of the watching by the dead. It was a period of 
festivity in the old Shinto, but is now generally 
passed in silence : in the Buddhist tmya (* wake’) 
the silence is broken by the voices ox the priests 
who are summoned on the last night to read Sutras 
by the side of the deceased and for his benefit. 
This is known asma^wmyyo,*or ‘ pillow-Scripture/ 
and is accompanied by much burning of incense. 
Entertainments are provided for the guests. The 
lawfulness of the officiating priests partaking in i 
these festivities is frequently discussed in Buddhist | 
magazines. Very often the priest is provided with i 
his meal apart n*om the laity, who do not begin | 
until the clergy have finished; and an attempt is i 
sometimes made to save appearances by drinking 
the saH out of tea-cups. 

There are several strange old customs with regard 
to the choice of a location for the grave. Thus, in 
some of the remote mountain- villages in Tosa, 
while the corpse is still lying outstretched on the 
rush-mat, one of the near relatives kicks the pillow 
from under its head and carries it off to the 
cemetery. When he has selected the proper place 
for the grave, he puts down the pillow there, and, 
taking out four small coins, throws them east, 
north, west, and south. ‘With these coins,’ he 
says, ‘ I buy seven square feet of ground from the 
god of the earth.’ Another old custom, still sur- 
viving in remote districts, is for a person not 
connected with the deceased by blood, and there- 
fore free from death pollution, to sweep the ground 
selected for the grave, to spread a rush-mat on it, 
and on a table placed on the mat to erect a himorogi 
(‘temporary tabernacle’) for the earth-god. This 
is done by setting up sakaJd branches with little 
paper pendants etc., and by maldng offer- 

ings of rice, fish, vegetables, seaweed, and fruit. 
Then he offers the following prayer : 

* I address the great god who is the lord of this locality. A 
new grave is here to be made for N. (name, office, rank). With 
an offering of wine, boiled rice, and tiiwa, I pray thee to grant 
that he may lie in this grave for ever, free from afiaiction and in 
peace. I speak with all respect and humility.’ 

Then he clasps his hands and hows twice. 

When the preparations for the funeral are all 
complete, the coffin is carried into a front chamber, 
and incense, lights, and a single flower are again 
offered before it. A set of zen is also provided. 
In this case, the zen consists of a howl of unhulled 
boiled rice {kurogoTm no meshi), soup, raw miso 
(‘bean-paste’), unrefined salt, and a pair of chop- 
sticks, one of which is made of wood and the other 
of bamboo. Everything is now in readiness for the 
funeral ceremony. From this point sectarian differ- 
ences become more marked, and it will he well to 
treat of Japanese funerals in detaO according to 
the various sects. 

1 In certain Buddhist sects a pilgrim’s staff and, a doll are 
also put into the coffin (Ohrt). 

2 The Sutra varies with the sect. In the Zen sect it is Yuikyd 
(Eka-Sutra) ; in the Shingon, Rishukyd (Buddhi-Sutra). These 
Sutras, which do nolLexist in Sanskrit or Pali, are said to have 
been preached by Sakyamuni shortly before his entry into 
Nirvaqia. They are classified under the Nehangyo or Nirvana 
Sutras. 


^ II. Shinto. — A purely Shinto funeral is divided 
into five distinct portions : (a) mitafnautsushi^ or 
introduction of the spirit into the tamashiro ; (h) 
shuklcwan^ or taking the coffin out of the house ; 
(c) SOSO, or funeral procession ; {d) maiso, or com- 
mittal to earth ; and [e) the subsequent purifica- 
tion. The actual ceremonies are conducted by the 
moshu (‘ chief mourner ’), who is generally the heii% 
eldest son, or other near relative. Relatives in the 
ascending line axe generally excluded. Recently, 
when H.I.H. Prince Arisugawa lost his son, the 
moshu was Prince Ito. The moshu is dressed in a 
dress of some dark colour, over which is worn a 
white toe (‘surplice’) and an (‘mitre’}. 
In the middle classes, however, the ordinary haori 
(‘ upper garment ’) and hakama (‘ nether garment ’) 
are fir^uently worn. 

{a) The m%tamautsushi takes place apparently 
as soon as the tamashiro is provided. The moshu 
{sometimes % kannu>shi, ‘priest’) sits down before 
the bows twice, claps his hands, and 

announces that the spirit [iama) of the deceased 
has taken up its abode in the tamashiro. This is 
known as the and the following norito 

(‘prayer’ [Shinto]) is used (tr. by Ohrt) : 

^Ala« 1 my (father), thou hast l^en taken away from us. I, 
N, hr., and the rest of us that remain behind, will still continue to 
do thee faithful service in pur hearts. Thy life has come to its 
close upon earth. Hear us in thy place of rest, as we celebrate 
thy obsequies. Deign, exalted spirit, to take up thy abode in 
this tamashirOy and remain at rest for ever in this thy house. 
I address thee with the deepest reverence.’ 

This norito is frequently repeated, as well as the 
invitation to the soul to participate in the feast. 
The tamashiro is then placed on the kamidana, or 
‘ god-shelf,’ used in Shinto houses. 

(5) Shukk%mn. — Before the bier is taken out of 
the house, offerings of boiled rice, saJU, etc., are 
again made. Then the celebrant seats himself 
before the bier, bows, claps his hands, and, pre- 
senting a tamagushi^ addresses the spirit with the 
following norito : 

‘This day, as the sun sets, we shall reverently celebrate thy 
obsequies. We pray thee to behold us in peace and without 
anxiety, as we start on our journey and pursue our way (to the 
cemetery). X speak with deep reverence and humility.’ 

Then he hows twice, claps his hands, and retires. 
All relatives present do the same. After this, 
four men, dressed in white, carry the coffin into the 
court-yard, where a fire is burning (on the theory 
of a midnight funeral), and the procession is formed 
in the following order : (1) coolies (or outriders) ; 
(2) coolies carrying torches or lanterns (still on the 
theory of the midnight funeral) ; (3) servant with 
a broom (relic of the old custom mentioned above) ; 
(4) white banner, 15 in, in width by 8 or 9 ft. 
in length, carried on a pole, and inscribed with 
the name and title of the deceased ; (5) bearers 
with consecrated branches of the sakaki tree ; (6) 
chest with ofierings ; (7) hearers with torches and 
lanterns ; (8) the coffin (if a zakwan, it is carried in 
a kago [‘ litter ’] ; if a nekwan, on a bier of white 
wood ; it is carried on the shoulders of bearers in 
white surplices) ; (9) hohyd, a post, inserihed with 
the name, to he set up as a temporary mark for the 
grave ; and (10) the chief and other niourners, on 
foot, as a general rule. Trestles {koshidai), a table 
for offerings, hangings, and a wooden pail and 
dipper also form part of the paraphernalia, but are 
now more generalljr found at the place of interment. 

(c) The SOSO no shiki is generally celebrated within 
a curtained enclosure, though in Tokyo and other 
large places there are mortuary chapels to serve the 
purpose. The enclosure, or chapel, is invariably 
arranged in accordance with the annexed plan, the 
ritual observed in the chapel differing very slightly 
from that in the enclosure. ^ i . . 

As the funeral procession arrives, the musicians 
take their seats and begin to play. During this 

1 i.e. a consecrated branch adorned with numerous pendants 
and streamers of paper. 
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time the bier is placed in its proper |)lace, the 
flower-standards are arranged, and a high stand 
is erected, from which a pendant will later be 
suspended. When every one is seated, the cele- 
brant, with his assistant, advances before the bier 
and bows. During this ceremony the music has 
ceased, but it begins again as soon as the priests 
return to their places. 

The assistant now takes his place before the bier, 
but a little to the right of it. Acolytes bring 
a banner for the stand, and otterings to be placed 
on the table— boiled rice, fresh flsh, vegetables, 
seaweed, cakes, fruit, etc. Again the music ceases, 
while the chief celebrant advances once more, and, 
with his mace on his left hip, commences the re- 
petition of certain prayers, which contain a recital 
of the dead man’s birth, lineage, school -life, and 
career, official or otherwise, and conclude with 
words much to this eflect : 

‘ Our honoured N. has passed away to our great regret ; to our 
sorrow he has given up the ghost. The prayer of our inmost 


lid. Then the grave is filled up, and on the new"- 
made mound is planted the hohyo^ a few lanterns, 
and banners. An open shed resting on four pillars 
is sometimes built over it, and generally it is sur- 
rounded with a magahi (‘bamboo fence’), and a 
shim& (‘ cordon’) of rice-straw^ string. 

The Shinto ritual does not contemplate crema- 
tion, but it is sometimes adopted. In fciiat case the 
mais6-no-kotoba and the ritual that follow'S are 
used at the time of the interment of the ashes. 

{e) The purificatory rites are of tw'o kinds— of the 
house and of the mourners. The house is purified, 
immediately after the corpse has been taken out, 
by a Shinto priest, wdio comes in and weaves a 
famagushi in every direction, though sometimes 
the purification is accomplished by the priest’s 
rinsing his mouth with water and throwing salt 
over his head. 

The mourners are purified on their return from 
the funeral. (The return journey is always by 
a different road from that taken \vhen going to 



heart was that he might live to very great age, but it is the way 
of the fleeting world that he should come to this. Our prayer 
is that he will regard with tranquil eyes the obsequies we are 
now performing, and lie down to rest in his grave, leaving his 
spirit behind him to guard the house. Reverently and with 
humility I make this prayer.’ 

This prayer is known as the maiso-no-kofoba (‘ words 
of^ committal ’). Everybody stands while it is 
being oiiered. When the music begins again, the 
chief mourner, habited in black with a white 
surplice, and wearing a black ehoshi {‘mitre’) and 
straw sandals, comes forward and offers a branch 
of sakaJci as a tamagiishi. All the relatives and 
friends follow this example, the attendant priests 
having a large number in readiness for the needs 
of the visitors. Funeral orations are delivered, 
sometimes before and sometimes after the offering 
of the tamagmid. 

{d) Maisd. — Tlie coffin is now^ carried to the 
grave, and lowered into it, with few or no cere- 
monies. A few handfuls of earth are thrown upon 
it, and a hosM, ‘ plate,’ inscribed with the name, 
age, rank, etc., of the deceased, is put on the coffin- 


the funeral.) There are apparently three methods 
of purifying persons, viz. U and 2) the methods 
observed in purifying a house, and (3) a slightly 
more elaborate one. Offerings are placed before 
the tamashiro^ and in front of them a branch of 
sakakL The priest (or the mosMdi recites the fol- 
lowing wonVo : 

‘ I thus address the spirit of (my father) who has now become 
a god. I prayed day and night that thou mightest live to be a 
hundred years old/and now I can but weep and lament that 
thou hast left this beautiful world, and gone to the dark land 
beyond, I beseech thee, listen in peace to us thy relatives 
assembled here, as we celebrate the worship of the dead with 
all manner of food.’ 

Then the offerings are removed. 

The first fifty days after death are observed 
according to the Shinto rituals with daily_ offerings 
before the tammldro. Special emphasis is laid on 
the 10th, 20th, SOtli, etc. On the fiftietli day, the 
tanmsMro is removed from its temporary shrine to 
the mitamaya or kahyo (* spirit-house’), and hence- 
forth the worship of the spirit is perfomied along 
with that of the other ancestors. On this occasion, 
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the saisM-nO’Icotoba are used — prayers asking the 
spirit of the deceased to take up his abode in the 
Icah^Of and beseeching the whole body of the an- 
cestors to receive him into their company. Similar 
prayers are ofiered on the 100th day ^ter death. 
On that day the temporary post should be removed 
from the grave, and a stone monument set up. 
The first anniversary is observed ; after that, the 
anniversaries of the 3rd, 5th, 10th, 20th, 30th, 40th, 
50th, and 100th years. After that, there is a com- 
memoration every 100 years. The reader will 
understand that it is only in very exalted families 
that such minutiae can be attended to, but the 
Shinto funeral is in any case almost entirely con- 
fined to the highest classes. 

III. Buddhist, — Something has already been 
said about customs observed in Buddhist houses in 
the care of the dead. The general procession is 
somewhat as follows (it is more striking to the eye 
by reason of the greater splendour of vestments, 
etc.): (1) bearers with natural flowers ; 

(2) bearers with artificial flowers (tsuhuH-bana) ; 

(3) four (sometimes two) paper dragons on poles 
(Jato), these being evidently connected with the 
friendly Nagas of Indian Buddhism; (4) banner 
imeiki)f with the personal name of the deceased; 
(5) the officiant priest {ddshi)^ with his assistant 
[muhaisd) ; (6) white paper lanterns ; (7) one ihai 
(the other is left at home) ; (8) incense {koro) ; (9) 
the coffin on a bier, borne on men’s shoulders, and 
with a few friends of the deceased walking beside 
it ; and (10) the mourners (generally in 

A bird-cage full of birds to be released at the 
grave-side, and a sotoba or stilpa, actually a post, 
notched near the top, and inscribed with Sanskrit 
characters, often form portions of the procession.^ 

I. Ceremonies of the Zen.^-— (1) The service in 
the house. — In this sect, the officiating priest is 
generally called the indoshit because a large part 
of his duty is supposed to be to guide {indb sum) 
the soul of the deceased on its voyage through the 
realms of the dead. The indoshi begins by laying 
his hossu (*chowry,’ a brush made of long white 
hair) on the lid of the coffin, as a sign of authority. 
Then he takes up the razor that has been used to 
shave the deceased. This is followed by the 
words: 

Teijo shuhatm Togwan shujo Yori bmifiJo Xuguo jakwmtm : 
* The hair and heard have been shaved. I pray that all creatures 
may forsake evil passions for ever, and reach the goal of 
annihilation.^ 

This verse is sung three times, sometimes hy the 
officiant alone, sometimes by the officiant and 
chorus. Next follows, sung or said in the same 
manner: 


each line, and twice at the end of the stanza. The 
spirit of the deceased is supposed to join him in 
his recitation : 


‘ All the evil harma, which I have accumulated in the past, 
has had its origin in desire, hatred, or ignorance, in a series of 
previous existences which has had no beginning. It is due to 
the body, the tongue, and the mind. All this I confess.’ 

The priest continues : 

*Thou hast confessed thy evil deeds of body, tongue, and 
mind, and hast obtained the perfect purification. Now, there- 
fore, thou must stand fast in the Three Eefuges, in Buddha, 
the Law, and the Order. The Three Treasures have a threefold 
virtue, the threefold absolute virtue, the threefold virtue as it 
was in Buddha’s time, the threefold virtue as it is in a time 
when there is no Buddha (itSai samM^ genzen sambo t juji 
sam&d). When thou hast taken refuge in them, thy virtues 
shall be completed.’ 

Beeitation of the ninefold Greed follows : 

SamvMe ButsUf * Glory to Buddha in whom I take refuge.’ 

Namukie Ho, * Glory to the Law in which I take refuge.’ 

HamukieSd,* „ „ Order ,, „ 

Kie-butsurmtidO’Son, * I take refuge in Buddha, the super- 
eminent.* 

Kie^hb-rirjvnrson, * I take refuge in the Law, the undeftled.* 

Kies5~wag5-son, * „ „ the Order, the harinoni 

OUS.*' '■ 

Kie-luh-kyd, *I have finished taking refuge in Buddha,’ 

Kie-hS'kg&f* >» ^ t, the Law.’ 

Kie-sC-'hyOy “ „ „ „ the Order.* 

[After each sentence &e clapper sounds once ; at the end it 
is sounded twice.] 

The officiant goes on : 


* After this wise have I now conferred on thee the Eefuges. 
Henceforth, the Tathagata [the Buddha], the Truest, the Per- 
fectly-Enlightened is thy Teacher, Put no faith in the Tempter, 
nor in any heretical teachers, but have respect to the great 
Benevolence, Deliverance, and Compassion that have been 
vouchsafed thee. Now will I recite for thee the ten grave 
They are these : 

“ thou shait not destroy life,” 

“ s, steal.” 


commandments. 

1. fusessho, 

2. fuchuto, 

3. fujaind, 


4. fumdgo, ” 

5. fuhoshu, “ 

6. fuseJchwa, “ 

7. fujisankita,** 

8. fukenhomi, “ 

9. fmhin-i, “ 

10 . fuMsambd,** 


commit fornication or adul- 
tery.” 
lie.” 

sell intoxicating liquors.” 
backbite.” 

praise sell at the expense of 
others.” 

be gruddng of the gifts of 
theLaw.” 
be angry.” 

speak evil of the^ 
Treasures.” 

These ten grave commandments have been fomiulated by 
previous Buddhaa and handed down by successive Patriarchs. 
I have now entrusted them to thee. Keep them well in all thy 
existences until thou attain to the Buddhahood. [This formula 
may be repeated at the discretion of the celebrant.] Sentient 
beings that fulfil the Commandments of Buddha are placed in 
the same rank with Him. He that is in the same rank as the 
Perfectly Enlightened One is truly a Son of Buddha.’ 

[Wooden clappers twice, handbell thrice.] 

The priests present now chant a stanza known as 
the daihishu. When it is finished, a priest (not 
the one who led the service before) takes np Ms 
word : 


Muten sangaichu Onnai funodan Eion nywimi SMnjitsu 
hoonshdi ’Whilst transmigrating through the Three Worlds, 
ties of kindness and affection cannot be cut off. He who has 
cut off this tie, and entered the realm of the unconditioned, is 
truly a grateful man.* 

Now follows an exhortation to the deceased to 
confess his sins ; 

‘Young man of good birth’ [it will be remembered that the 
deceased is supposed to have received the tonsure], ‘if thou 
wish to stand fast in the Refuges and to observe the command- 
ments, thou shouldest first confess all thy sins. [There are 
two formulas of penitence ; there is also the form of confession 
which has come from the former Buddhas and been handed 
down by successive patriarchs.] All thy sins will be pardoned- 
Eecite these words after me.* 

Then the priest recites the confession, with the 
sound of clappers (kaishaku) once at the end of 

1 The Sanskrit characters are Kha la ka va a, representing 
the five skandhas (‘ forms of mundane consciousness ’)» and, as 
an alternative, the five elements which compose the universe. 
In Shingon, we have the pair of formul® A-ia~ra-ka-kia and 
Kka-la-ka-va-a : in Irenseus, the Gnostic terms Abraxas and 
Oaulacau (Irenaius says that Caulacau = ‘mundus’ [cf, vol- ii. 
p. 428, note]). See the' present writer’s The Faith of Half 
J apan, London, 1911. 

2 We take the Zen first, not as being the oldest of the now 
existing sects, hut as representing most specially the purely 
Indian side ol Japanese Buddhism. 


‘After this wise has been sung the daihishu. The merits 
arising therefrom are to be transferred to N. [here insert the 
kaimyol, newly returned to the elements. We pray that when 
we place his body in the coffin the Sambhoga land may receive 
him.’ 

Then all together ; 

‘ All the Buddhas in the Ten Directions and in the Three 
Worlds, all the Honourable Bodhisattvas and Mahasattvas, and 
Mahaprajnaparamiba, the land of the Sambhoga Kaya.’ 

The same priest continnes ; 

‘ If we meditate deeply on these things, lo I birth and death- 
succeed each other as heat foEows cold. They come like the 
lightning flashing over the deep sky, their going is like the 
cessation of waves on the great sea. The newly deceased 
N. has this day suddenly come to the end of his life, by reason 
of the exhaustion of all seeds of existence. He understends 
that aU composite objects must be dissolved, and is convinced 
that the extinction (of the seeds of existence) is bliss. The holy 
congregation here assembled wEl respectfully recite the names 
of the saints. May the blessings resulting from that recitation 
serve to adorn the road leading to Nirvana. 

Vairochana, the Buddha of the Holy Dharmakaya. 

^tochana, the Buddha of the Perfect Sambho^kaya. 

♦Sakyamuni, the Buddha, whose Nirmapakaya Incarnations 
are hundreds upon hundreds of millions. 

Honourable Maitreya Buddha, for whose coming we wait. 

All Buddhas in the Ten Quarters ajid the Three Worlds. 

Mahayana-Saddharmapup^arika Sutra (personified). 

Maharya Manjudii Bodhisattva. 
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Mahayana Saraaiitabhadra Bodhisattva. 

MahakariDjika AvalokitesSvara Bodhisatfeva. 

Honourable Bodhisattvas and Makasafctivas. 

Mabaprajnaparamita.’ 

[Here follows the sliariraimon, or stanza for worshipping' the 
relics of Buddha.) 

One priest alone: 

‘After this wise the JSfames of the Holy Ones have been 
recited, and the Sutra has been chanted. The merits arising 
therefrom will be transferred to the newdy-deceased N, to 
adorn the Sambhoga land, with the prayer that the soul may 
travel beyond the consecrated border (of personified existence), 
that its kama may be exhausted, that a superior lotus flower 
may open for it, and that the Buddha may give it a prediction 
for life. Once more the Holy Assemblage is invited to chant.’ 
All present : 

‘ All the Buddhas in the Ten Quarters and the Three Worlds, 
all the Bodhisattvas, Mahasattvas, and Mahaprajnaparamita,’ 
Then the inddshi : 

‘ We are now about to lift the sacred coffin, and to celebrate 
imposing obsequies. The assembly is implored to recite the 
great names of saints, and to assist the soul of the deceased 
along the road to Nirva^ia.’ 

This ends the mahuragydf or service in the house. 
The procession is now* formed outside, and, when 
the coffin has been put on the bier, a start is made 
for the temple or graveyard. 

{^) The services in the temple, —Whilst the pro- 
cession, professedly modelled on the funeral of 
Suddhodana (the father of the Buddha), is making 
its way to the temple, certain preparations have 
been made for its reception. The temple- bell has 
been set tolling, and goes on until the cortege 
readies the front gates. In the court-yard four 
small torii (‘gates’) of wood have been erected 
facing E., S., W and N. On each is suspended a 
tablet with an inscription : (1) Hosshimmon^ the 
gate of religions awakening ; (2) Bhugyomm, the 
gate of religious practices ; (3) Bodaimon^ the gate 
of Bodhi ; and (4) Nehammont the gate of Nirvana. 
They are symbolical of the various ways that lead 
to Eternal Life, and the coffin is carried three 
times round to them all to show that, in the 
opinion of the Zen, all four are necessary. The 
ceremony may be held either in the main hall of 
the temple or in an open court-yard. 

While the procession is making its round of the 
four toriit some of the priests slip into the temple 
or hall, and begin the recital of certain dharanl 
( * secret formulse ’). These are supposed to be very 
efficacious, even by the Zen sect, which originated 
in a protest against the magic formulje that were 
so rife in the China of the 6th cent. A.D. Gradually 
the assembly take their seats ; when all are seated 
and the music and chanting have come to an end, 
the inddshi recites the indo, or ‘guiding words,’ 
for the benefit of the soul of the deceased. Then 
another priest says : 

‘This day the newly-deceased N., having exhausted all the 
cjauses of life (Skr. pratyaya), has entered Nirvapa, and is now^ 
to be buried according to the law. His phenomenal body, the 
body that endures for a hundred years, will be buried ; the real 
Self will be sent to tread the lone path that leads to Nirvana. 
The holy assembly (of monks) is therefore prayed to assist the 
soul that is being enlightened, and to recite.’ 

Here all the priests present take up their cue and 
recite : ■ ■ ■ ' 

‘ Vairochana, the Buddha of the Holy DharmakS,ya,’ etc., as 
above. 

The priest resumes : 

‘After this wise have the holy Names been praised, and the 
soul that is being enlightened has been helped. Let us pray 
that the mirror of Wisdom may shed its brightness on him, 
that the wind of Truth may waft on him its splendours. In 
the garden ot Bodhi (‘infinite knowledge’) may the flowers of 
Enlightenment and Wisdom bloom, and on the sea of reality 
may the waves roll free from every stain. We offer three cups 
of tea, we offer incense to accompany him along the solitary, 
clouded })ath, and we worship the assemblage of the saints.’ 
Here the congregation recites the Myogonshu; 
then the priest alone : 

‘After this wise have the names of the Holy Ones been 
chanted and the Sutra been recited. The merits accruing 
from this act of worship are to be transferred (ekd) to the newly- 
deceased N., at the time of his interment, to adorn the Sam- 
bhog^land,* 

Chorus of attendant priests : 

‘All tihe Buddhas in the Ten Quarters,’ etc., as above. 


Small bells, drams, and cymbals are beaten in 
chorus three times, and the coffin is taken away 
for cremation or [and] interment. 

No special ceremonies are observed in cremation. 
When the body (or the ashes, as the case may be) 
comes to the place of interment, it is lowered into 
its grave by the nearest kinsman. All the banners 
are placed on the coffin-lid, and the relatives each 
take a handful or spadeful of earth, which they 
throw into the grave. The grave is then filled up. 

2 . Ceremonies of the Shingon. — We now come 
to a sect whose ceremonies it is most difficult to 
describe, for the reason that a great deal is done 
by dumb show, the so-called mwSm, ‘signs of the 
hand,’ being matters of prime importance in these 
ceremonies. Great stress also is laid on the recital 
of mystic formulse in debased Sanskrit, which it is 
not ^ ways easy to understand. Some of these 
formulse are secret, and may not be revealed to 
the general public. [For all these the student is 
referred to voL viii. of the Annales du Mmie 
The Shingon sect is in many ways the 
most interesting of ail the Buddhist sects in Japan ; 
for not only has it been the great inspirer of 
Japanese art, but it has certain most striking 
resemblances both to Alexandrian Gnosticism and 
to the Jewish Kabhala. These will be duly pointed 
out as they occur. 

(1) Oeremonies in the house?— A. temporary place 
of worship having been arranged, when the service 
is about to commence, the officiant, also called 
inddshi^ goes before the coffin with the long-handled 
incense-burner in Ms hand, and makes a bow. 
Then he takes his seat on t\xQ raihan (‘exalted 
seat of worship’), rubs his hands with dzukd 
(‘liquid incense’), and spends some moments in 
meditation, the subjects of which are supposed to 
be the ‘three secrets’ [i,e. the secret dharanl, the 
secret manual acts, and the secret teachings which 
have been committed to him) ; the ‘ way of purify- 
ing the three deeds,’ i,e. of body, mouth, and heart ; 
the ‘three sections,’ ie. the world of Buddhas, the 
world of the Lotus, and the Diamond World ,• and 
the ‘putting on of spiritual armour.’ All these 
meditations are exhibited by tbe corresponding 
formulse and manual acts. I’his section is closed 
by a meditation on the scented water, which is 
called the Jcajikosui? ‘scented water signifying 
the acc^tance by the believer of the great mercy 
of the Tathagata projected over the hearts of his 
creatures’ (so explained in Sokushinjdhutsugi), 
This produces an effectual union of the worship- 
per’s heart with that of the Buddha. 

The celebrant now proceeds to the invocation of 
the Buddhas. Commencing with a manual act 
(‘diamond -joining -hands’), which signifies the 
raising of the thoughts towards hodhi, accom- 
panied by a dhdram of the same import, he pro- 
ceeds by a series of gestures and foi-muLTe, which 
it is not necessary to give here, to invoke the Uni- 
verse® and the Atoms.'* From the invocation of 

1 The Shingon house-ceremonies are perfiormed before a small 
temporary altar, on which stand the images of the thirteen 
Bifdtlhas and Bodhisattvas, supposed to take charge of the 
soul of the dead for several years after death. These thirteen 
Buddhas, who are clearly not particularly connected with 
primitive Buddhism, appear to correspond with the ^^ons of 
the thirteen realms of the dead, through which, e.g., in the 
book Pistis Sophia, the Gnostics supposed the souls of the dead 
to pass in Hades. The thirteen Buddhas are not peculiar to 
the Shingon, though this sect lays more stress on them than 
does any of the others. See note on the subject in the present 
writer’s Shinran and his Work (Tokyo, 1910), Appendix iii., 
and also The Faith of Half Japan, 

2 The kankosui is also used in the abhi^ha, or baptismal 
rites (Jap. kwanjd), of both Shingon and Tendai. It corresponds 
to the apobaXsamum mentioned by Irenseus as used in the bap- 
tisms of the Marcosian heretics. 

2 The dhdravd is Om-samrmya satohan, a debased Sanskrit 
which we have not been able to understand. The manual act 
is called a meditation on Saraantabhadra. 

4 Here the dkdrav^i refers to the five exterior elements ; it is 
Om AUrmmken, * earth, water, fire, wind, void.’ This name 
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the Universe impersonal he passes to that of the 
Universe personal, to the Five Buddhas,^ to Ami- 
tabha, the giver of immortality,^^ and to Amitabha 
with his attendants Avalokitesvara and Mahas- 
thamaprapta, that they will come to the funeral 
ceremony and invite the deceased to enter the bliss 
of Paradise. After each of these invocations, the 
hmnydsliinqon? or invocation of the Five Dhyani- 
budilias, is chanted three times. Then, coming 
lower in the scale of dignity, we have the invoca- 
tion of Ksitigarbha, the sixfold protecting angel i 
of the dead {Bohu Jizo), and that of F'udo-myo-o \ 
{AcMravidyardja)BXiA the other great4?i%amja5— ; 
Mahatejas, Vajrayaksa, Knndaii, and Tribhava- i 
vijaya. The mantra of Ksitigarbha is KakakaU 
samayei ahiratmk&n sowaJm ; that of Fndo-myo-o, 
which is chanted three times, is Nomaku samanda 
basarada sendam mdkara shdtei sowataya untaratd 
kamman, (The meaning of these Sanskrit formnlm 
is now wholly lost.) 

We now get three mudrds, representing the 
‘preaching’ of Vairochana of the three kdyas — 
the Dharmakaya {Namu A), the Sambhogakaya 
{Namu Fam), and the Ninnanakaya {Namu Un), 
The three syllables A (possibly Skr. om 
=a+u+m) represent the ‘ Trinity ’ of 'Vairochana. 
Then the stupa is figuratively opened and Bhut- 
an evident allusion to the Saddharmapundarika 
Sutra ; next, a mudra (or manual gesture) figuring 
the abhiseka of Fudo-my o-o (see above), with Namu 
bam repeated thrice ; next, three representing re- 
spectively the Dharmakaya, Sambhogakaya, and 
Nirmanakaya (possibly of Fudo-myo-d), with man- 
tras respectively— At?' oanrankan km^ Abiraunken, 
and AraJiashano, But Fudo, like Ksitigarbha, is 
sixfold in his operations in the six spheres of sen- 
tient existence, and we consequently have a suitable 
gesture, imparted to Kobo Daishi by his Chinese 
tutor Keikwa, for which the mantra ie Abiraunken^ 
together with a secret formula which may not be 
written down, but which may be attained by means 
of a proper ‘meditation on tlie Fire.’ 

Thus, the whole celestial hierarchy of the Shingon 
having been invoked, it remains only to procure for 
the deceased, on whose behalf all these cel^tials 
have been summoned, a suitable understanding of 
what it all means. This is effected by means of 
four more sets of manual acts and mantras, signi- 
fying respectively the attainment of the perfect 
knowledge of rupadharma (‘ objects having form ’), 
of cMttadharma (‘ objects conceivable, but without 
form ’), of rupadharma and chittadharma together, 
which are not two, but one ; and, finally, a medi- 
tation on the dharmadhdtu (‘universe’), for which 
the dhdranl is Om Maitreya Svdhd, [The Shingon 
are firm believers in Maitreya, more so than any 
other of the Buddhist sects. It is their conviction 
that the body of Kobo Daishi, which never decays, 
is awaiting the advent of Maitreya in his tomb at 
Koya San, and Shingonists often send the bones of 
their dead, after cremation, to Koya San, so as to 
be near to Kobo at the resurrection, which will 
take place when Maitreya makes his appear- 
ance.] 

The officiant now prostrates himself three times 

appears often as Ambamramkahau a,s A-ba-ra-ka-hia. It 
is almost certainly the Gnostic Abraxas— a. conclusion in which 
we are strengthened by the fact that the Gnostic Caulacau also 
seems to appear in the mudra. See above, p. 489®', n. 1. 

1 In this place the five Dhyanibuddhas are Amogha, Vairo- 
chana, Mahamudra, Mapipadma, and Jalapravarta— a very 
unusual enumeration. The more usual one is mven below. 
We believe these to represent the five Dhyanibuddhas of the 
Vajradhatu Diamond World * i.e. world of ideas), the others 
the corresponding set of the Qarbhadh&tu (‘Womb World,* i,e. 
world of birth, death, concrete existence).^ 

2 The Shingon form of Amitabha is Ampixabha. 

sin Shinran and his Work the present writer has shown 
that the word kbmyd seems always to have Manichaean asso- 
ciations and connexions. It is quite possible that this mantra 
may have them too. 


before the assembled deities, offers incense, strikes 
the bell three times, and recites a sort of creed : 

‘ With deep respect for all the Buddhas here assembled, I 
take my refuge in Buddha. May all creatures follow my ex- 
ample ! I take my refuge in Dharma. May all creatures 
follow mj’’ example I I take my refuge in the Sahgha. May 
all creatures follow my example I The excellent physical body 
of the Tathagata is without a parallel. The form of the Tatha- 
gata is inexhaustible, and all the dliarmas (Jap. issaihd—^aW 
matter *} are permanent. With deepest reverence I address the 
great Vairochana, the Tathagata, the Master of Shingon Bud- 
dhism, and all the venerable ones and saints of the two assem- 
blies {i.e. the Vajradhatu and Garbhadhatu) ; and especially 
Amitabha, the master and teacher of the Land of Bliss, the 
Merciful Maitreya, for whose coming we wait ; the holy Henjo 
Kongo {%.e. Kob5 Daishi), who sits cross-legged in deep medita- 
tion ; all the great Acharyas, the transmitters of religious light 
in the three countries (India, China, Japan), and also in aH the 
lands illuminated by the eye of Buddha, and pitied by the 
Three Gems. 

If we meditate deeply thereon, the moonlight of “Oppor- 
tunity-which-is-born-when-the-desire-thereof-ariseth** (Kikwai 
M okoreba mnawachi shozu) shines in the sky of the tranquil 
spiritual Nature. The colour of the flower of “ The-Cause-that- 
being-exhausted-presently-disappeareth *’ blooms in the Garden 
of unbounded Adornment. 

Appearance is as non-appearance. 

Disappearance is as non-disappearance. 

Both appearance and disappearance are unattainable. 

They cannot he named. 

The deceased N,, his causes of life having been exhausted, 
has gone to another world. He has left bis body in Jambud- 
vipa?' and has entered the intermediate state (Skr. antara- 
bhava, Jap. chu-u). Therefore now, in accordance with the 
testament of the Sakyan king, who was endowed with the ten 
merits (juzen), we will with tears celebrate the ceremonies of 
funeral-rites and cremation. Having adorned the Sacred Altar 
upon which the Tathagata will descend in answer to our prayers, 
we will pray for the favourable acceptance of his soul by the 
Venerable Ones, and for its deliverance. We will kindle the 
pure fire, which passes through all the six elements ^rokudai 
mu-e), and so cremate the body which from the heginiiing has 
had no true phenomenal appearance {honrai fusko). We pray 
that all the Buddhas may certify for him, that all the Saints 
may pray for him, and that they may receive him to a lotus- 
stand of superior dignity. May the living and lawful king of 
reason and wisdom (Vairochana [?] Amitabha [?]) endow him with 
the highest Buddhahood I . . . And may all sentient beings in 
the Dharmadhatu be equally benefited I ... I speak this with 
all respect.’ 

This ends that portion of the service which is known 
hyohaku, ‘the expression of belief.’ Next fol- 
lows the singing or chanting of the Jimbun shingyd, 
Le, the Mahaprajfiaparamitahrdaya Sutra, for the 
purpose of giving pleasure to the assembled spirits, 
m order that they may make their appearance upon 
the altar. After this a priest says : 

* In the yard where funeral services are being conducted (for 
a deceased person), it is generally the case that his sins all 
perish, and that his merits rise heavenwards. This is the time 
of his ascension to the land of Bliss, and we may consequently 
expect that Yaraa the lawful king, and the five infernal officers 
of the other realms of existence, will make their appearance. 
We pray, therefore, to the thirteen great Buddhas, to the 
infernal officers, and to all their retainers and followers, that 
they may aid this man to lay aside his karmay and attain 
Supreme Enlightenment.* 

Chorus. * Hail, Mahaprajnaparamita Sutra I ’ (one bell). 

‘ That the departed soul may ascend to the secretly adorned 
sphere of flowers (miistfsronftezo), we invoke*-— 

Ch. ‘ The Name of the great Buddha Vairochana ’ (one bell). 

‘ That he may ascend to the world whose inhabitants hunger 
not, neither thirst {anyo pdo% we invoke ’ — 

Ch. * The Name of Amitabha (one bell) ; 

The Sacred Name of Avalokitesvara* (one bell). 

* That he may he re-horn in the inner palace of Tusitaloka, we 
invoke 

Ch. * The Name of the Buddha Maitreya (one bell) ; 

The Names of all the Saints in its inner and outer 
palaces’ (one bell). 

‘ That the Buddha-field may he accessible at all times to all who 
desire it, we invoke ’ — 

Ch. ‘ The Three Holy Treasures ’ (one bell). 

* That all sentient Beings in the Dharmadhatu may be benefited 
equally (with him whose obsequies we celebrate), we invoke ’ — 

Ch. ‘ The Name of Avalokitesvara (one bell) ; 

The Name of Vajrapapi * (one bell). 

[Here the officiant lays down his censer and takes up hia nyo-x^ 
or mace.] 

pfamo (‘ homage ’). 

'Kimyo chbrai Mujoshugwan. 

Shbrei indo OjogokurakUf 

1 It is a common fiction amongst Japanese Buddhists that 
Jambudvipa, which is, of course, Hindustan, comprises China 
and Japan as well. It is in Japanese pronounced Nan-embudai. 
In Nichiren Sect hooks it is Ichi-emhudai, which comes nearer 
to the sound of Jambudvipa. 
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Hail I Buddhas and Bodhisattvas» whom I worship with bowed 
head and potent invocations I May this holy soul be led to, and 
be re-born in, the land of Bliss ! 

It is by the adornment and honouring of the Altar of the 
Teaching of Supernatural Power that Supreme Buddhahood 
may be obtained as in a moment. It is by the proclamation of 
the teaching that the material body is identical with Buddha, i 
that the Buddhas will themselves develop enlightenment in the 
doctrine that phenomenon is itself reality.’ 

Next follows an &ko (‘prayer of transference’). 
Tlie officiant lays down liis and resumes his 
censer. (One belL) 

* I respectfully pay homage to the Three Eternal Treasures, 
and extol the teachings of Buddha, the Tathagata who has 
realized Nirvapa and passed beyond birth and death. If any 
man will listen to Him with all his heart, that man’s soul shall 
be filled with unbounded joy. All composite things are im- 
permanent ; they are possessed of the necessity of growth and 
decay. They spring into existence ; again they perish ; their 
extinction is bliss/ 

Then the BisMJcyd (Buddhi Sutra) is read, and 
the ceremonies in the house are closed. On the 
road from the house to the temple, the priests 
meditate upon Fudo, and chant his mantra (see 
above). 

(2) Cer&monies in the, temple. — Near the entrance 
to every Sliingon graveyard or temple will be 
found the six images of Ksitigarbha {Rohu-Jizo)^ 
the friend and protector of the dead. These must 
first be worshipped, as also the corresponding set 
of six Avalokitesvaras {Bohu-Kwannon), Then 
the officiant, entering, walks three times round the 
sacred fireplace which is found in every Shingon 
temple, with manual gestures and formulae repre- 
senting the five elementary colours, the putting 
on of spiritual armour, the breaking of hell, the 
raising of the mind to the contemplation of hodhij 
and the meditation on Samantabhadra {Fugen), 
the special patron of truth. The last of these 
dhdranl is Om-sammaya satohan, which we have 
mentioned above (p. 490*^). 

All this leads up to what appears to be the 
central portion of this temple-service, the cere- 
mony of ahhiseJca (Jap. hmanjo^ ‘besprinkling’), 
a kind of baptism mystically performed, and 
transferred by a subsequent eko to the credit of 
the deceased.^ The amiseha is threefold, and is 
followed by an indb^ ‘ guiding -words,’ very much 
the same as that used in the Zen ceremonies. But 
the Shingon indOf which is traditionally attri- 
buted to Kobo Daislii, is not in writing, neither 
are the dharanl used in this, the most sacred part 
of the service. They are all handed down orally 
from teacher to disciple, and it is not every 
Shingon priest that knows them. Next follows 
a passage from the Dainichikyd (Mahavairoeha- 
nabhisamboddhi Sutra), also with a secret accom- 



attaining magic power '), and, walking freely about in great 
i^ace, may comprehend the secret of the body.* 

Then come ; abiraunken (five times) ; the mantra 
and gesture of the eye of Buddha (not committed 
to writing) ; a list of the succession of teachers, with 
the kaimyd of the deceased inserted at the end ; 
separate mantras and gestures for all the six ele- 
ments composing the ‘ enlarged Abraxas earth, 
water, fire, wind, emptiness, consciousness; the 

1 It is an essential feature in Shingon teaching that ail 
material objects— stones, trees, the human body, etc.— partake 
of the Buddha nature. 

s If the present writer is right in his conjecture that A&ftm- 
kalda or Abiraunken connects Jap. Shingon with Alexandrian 
Gnosticism, w’e may also be justified in supposing that the 
abhi^eka thus administered in the Shingon funeral rites 
throws much light on the * baptizing for the dead * mentioned 
by St. Paul (1 Co 1529). 

3 The fivefold scale of elements is represented by A-ha-ra- 
When a sixth element, dlaya (’consciousness*), is 
added, the word becomes Abar akakia un. The addition 
of this sixth clement is sometimes, though without good 
authority, attributed to a priest named Eyugyo Hoshi, about 
A,». 1U.0. We believe this to rest on a misinterpretation of 
the EojoM, ‘History of the Ho jo Kegents.’ See Roman for 
20th Nov. im 


fujumon, ‘address,’ describing the deeds, char- 
acter, etc,, of the deceased 5 the repetition of 
several mantras and hymns ; another formula of 
eko, transferring all the merit thus accumulated 
to the credit of the deceased ; the dedication 
(figuratively) of the staff that is to accompany 
the deceased on his journey through the valley of 
the shadow of death; a number of prayers never 
committed to waiting ; and a similar manual ges- 
ture on the ‘ most secret Nature.’ This brings the 
service to a close. 

3. Ceremonies of the Tendai. — ^The Tendai has 
always been a sect with strongly developed Eras- 
tian tendencies. In the days of its initiation in 
China, it was the ally of the Sui and Tang 
Governments in their efforts to control the hetero- 
geneous mass of teaching calling itself Buddhist, 
which was flooding China in the 6th cent. a.d. 
Introduced into Japan about a.d. 800, it served 
the same ends. And, when lyeyasu had brought 
peace to Jajian in the 16th cent., the Tendai 
played a considerable part in the s|)iritual policing 
of the country which was carried on during 
the whole of the Tokugawa period. The Tendai 
rites which we are about to describe were those 
I observed at the obsequies of Viscount Takamatsu 
(August 1904). 

(1) Ceremonies in the home : the otogi, or ‘ wakeJ 
— ^The ceremonies begin with the adoration of the 
Three Precious Things. The celebrant {indoshi) 
thus begins : 

* I take my refuge in Buddha. May all sentient beings com- 
prehend the great Path, and raise tbeir thoughts towards the 
Supreme Object i 

X take my refuge in the Law. May all sentient beings (follow 
my example, and), plunging deep into the Treasure House of 
the ScripturesJ acquire knowledge as vast as the sea 1 

I take my refuge in the Order. May all sentient beings 
(following my example) attain to positions of rule in the great 
assembly I* 

Then follows what is called the instructive stanza, 
as taught by the previous Buddhas, the predeces- 
sors of Sakyamuni : 

* It is our prayer that all sentient beings may refrain from 
the commission of sin, that they may do good, and purify their 
own minds. This is the teaching of all the Buddhas, We 
worship the assemblage of the Saints.’ 

The Stanza of Evening : 

* Hearken to the Stanza of Impermanency under the simili- 
tude of evening. When this little day is over, our lives will 
end and we shall disappear. We are here like fish in a shallow 
(basin of) water. O ye Bhik§us, is there anything in the world 
that is pleasurable ? Exert yourselves with diligence, and lose 
no time in saving yourselves from the fire. Meditate on the 
impermanency of material objects which are empty as the void, 
be diligent, be not slothful.’ 

The Stanza of Impermanency : 

‘ All composite things are impennanent, for they are liable 
to growth and decay. They spring up into existence, and 
perish. Their extinction is bliss. The Lord Buddha has 
realized Nirvapa and banished for ever birth and death. He 
that wills to listen to this teaching with his whole heart shall 
gain immeasurable happiness.’ 

The Six ‘ Fors ’ : 

‘For all believers 2 in the Ten Quarters, let us meditate on 
the Tath^ata Sakyamuni. (One bell.) 

For His Majesty our Emperor, let us meditate on Yakushi 
Euriko Nyorai.8 (One bell.) 

For the four “benefactions ”4 in the Three Worlds, let us 
meditate on Amitabha Nyorai. (One bell.) 

For our Great Teacher, Dengyo Daishi,6 and all the Venerable 


1 The Tendai is one of those sects which profess to base their 
tenets on the whole vast Canon of the Mahayana. 

2 The Jap. word is danna (Skr. ddnarfi, ‘ generosity ’). Giving 
is the first duty of a layman. The word has come to mean 
* householder,’ ‘ layman,’ and is commonly used by servants, 
etc., in addressing tbeir master. 

3 See above, for the connexion of Tendai with the State. 
Yakushi (Bbaishajyaguru) is the master of medicines, who 
went about healing sickness and had twelve disciples. He was 
a very favourite god during the Nara period. 

4 "Kie sM-on represent the gratitude we owe for the benefac- 
tions we receive from (1) our parents, (2) our rulers and the 
State, (8) sentient creatures in general, and (4) the Three 
Precious Things of religion. 

t Dengyo Daishi, founder of the Japanese Tendai, A.n. 
76X-822. 
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Ones, lefc ns meditate on the Saddharmapujji^arika Sutra. (One 
bell.) 

For all the ?(ods,i let us meditate on the Mahsiprajnaparamita 
Sutra. (One bell.) 

For all Sentient Beings in the Dharmadhatu, let us meditate 
on the Bodhisattva MaiijuiSri.’ (One bell.) 

The Four Keverential Invitations : ® 

* There is delight in the scattering of flowers (fet’s). 

We reverentially invite all the Tathagatas in the Ten Quarters 
to alight on this sacred altar. There is delight, etc. 

We reverentially invite Sakyamuni the Tathagata to alight 
on the sacred altar. There is, etc. 

We reverentially invite Amitabha the Tathagata, etc. There 
is, etc. 

We reverentially invite Avalokite^vara, Mahasthamaprapta 
(K wannon and Seishi) and all other Bodhisattvas, etc. There is 
delight in the scattering of flowers.* 

Namu Amida Butsu^ Amidoh hutsttf Amida butsu^ 

The reading of the SuMidmHvi/uAa (Amida 
Kyo). 

Namu Amidol Butm^ Amida hutm^ Amida Mm. 

Prayer of Transference {eho ) : 

* All the benefits arising from the invocations we have just 
made, we transfer to the Lord Amitabha in the Land of Bliss. 
May we be graciously accepted in the great sea of His Tow, _ 
may our karma be destroyed, and may we resdize samddhi 
C supernatural tranquillity ’) 1 May the Devas and deities of 
the sky and the earth experience an increase of their dimities, 
and may the gods (Shintojassembled in this place take pleasure , 
in what we do 1 May the Great Teachers who have passed 
away accomplish Perfect Enlightenment, and may all souls, 
noble and mean, 8 attain to Buddhaship ! May jikaku, our 
great Teacher, ^ experience ever-increasing happiness, and may 
our benefactors during the last seven generations be re-bom in 
the Land of Bliss ! May the venerable soul that has now passed 
away be re-born in the Land of Bliss and attain to Buddha- 
hood, seated on a lotus-seat of high degree I May the Court of | 
our Wise Emperor be preserved from harm, and may the reign 
of His Majesty be long drawn out. May the country be peace- 
ful, and may religion prosper ! May the laymen in the Ten 
Quarters be free from evil and sorrow, and may the fraternity 
of monks who invoke the names of the Buddhas accomplish 
perfection I When they come to the end of their lives, may 
they not miss the ascent to the Land of Bliss, and may they 
meet Amitabha and his attendant hosts face to face! May 
their desire for bodhi C* supreme knowledge ”) never fail them, 
and may they be the leaders of all sentient beings in the Three 
Worlds and in Bharmadhatu I And may they all, partaking, as 
they do, of the same spiritual nature, alike attain to bodhil* 

The post-eM hymn : 

‘May we, living in this world, he as though we lived in the 
heavens, like the lotus untarnished by the water I Prostrate 
on the ground, we worship the Pre-eminent One, with hearts 
purer than the lotus.’ 

Adoration of the Three Precious Things. 

The Instructive Stanzas preached by the Seven 
Previous Buddhas, 

The Confession of Sins : 

‘May the three obstacles (passion, Jcarma, and the secondary- 
results of kavTnat Jap. hosho) be removed absolutely and uni- 
versally for the benefit of the four benefactors (note 4 above), 
and for beings in all spheres of existence and throughout the 
dharmadhdtu. For their sakes, we repent of all our sins, from 
the bottom of our hearts, in the presence of all the Buddhas 
in the Ten Quarters.* 

Gonemnon, or meditation on the Five Gates of 
praising Amida, by which men enter into the Pure 
Land. These are ail taken from Vasubandhu’s 
treatise on the Pure Land {Jdcloron). They are : 

(1) Eaihaimon (‘the Gate of Worship') ; (2) San^ 
tammon (‘ the Gate of Praise ’) ; (3) Sagwanmon 
(‘the Gate of Prayer') ; (4) Kwansatsumon (‘the 
Gate of Observance') ; and (5) Ekomon (‘ the Gate 
of Transference'). The following is an abbrevi- 
ated form of the Gonenmorii as recited at a Tendai 
funeral : 

‘ With my head touching the ground I adore Amitabha the 
Sage, the noblest of two-footed beings, whom gods and men 


1 i.e. the Shinto deities of Japan, adopted into the Buddhist 

pantheon. . ^ , 

2 Similar forms "will be found m the sects of Jodo and 
Shinshu, which, originating in the Tendai, developed the 
doctrine of Amida. In the Nichiren, which rejects Amida, 
they are not found. The Zen derived neither doctrines nor 
ritual from Tendai, nor did the Shingon. 

8 It was from this that Genshin (a.d. 942-101'7), the first 
Japanese Patriarch of the Shinshu, derived his teaching about 
the twofold Paradise, Ktoedo, in which the sins of the *^mean ’ 
souls are purged, and JBCodOf in which noble and mean alike 
attain to Perfection. This is brought out in Shinran’s poem 
Shoshinge. 

4 Jikaku, the second Patriarch of the Tendai (a.». '794-864). 


delight to honour, who dwells in the choice Paradise of ease 
and bliss, surrounded by an innumerable host of the kSous of 
Buddha. The pure golden body of the Buddha is like the king 
of Mountains, and his footsteps, when he walketh in tran- 
quillity, are like those of the still-treading elephant. His eyes 
are as pure as the lotus. I, therefore, with my head touching 
the ground, adore the venerable Amitabha. His face, good, 
round, and pure, is as that of the moon at her full. His 
majestic brilliancy is as that of thousands of suns and moons. 
His voice is as mighty as that of the celestial drum [thunder] 
and as soft as the voice of the Kariobinga bird. Therefore I, 
placing my head on the ground, adore the venerable Ami- 
tabha. ... 

Thus I worship the Buddha and praise his merits. May the 
dharmadhdtu be adorned (with many virtues) ! May sentient 
beings, arriving at the term of their lives, go to the Western 
Land, and, meeting with Amitabha, may they accomplish 
Buddhahood ! May sentient beings go and be re-born in the 
Paradise of Bliss I May they go and meet with Amitabha, the 
Venerable One I* 

Next follow the burning of incense and the pre- 
sentation of oblations (cakes, tea, hot water 
sweetened with sugar, boiled rice). The chief 
mourner, the family, and relatives offer incense. 
Then are read passages from the Saddharma- 
pundarika Sutra, illustrating the various ‘ gates ' 
of the Gomrimon, and thus the otogi ceremony 
(which is supposed to take place on the day of 
death) is brought to a close. 

(2) Ceremonies in the house : the first part of the 
mtual funeral. — This Is conducted by the f uhuddshi 
(‘ second celebrant '), with a choir of six assistants, 
the first celebrant {dosM) awaiting the cortbge at 
the temple. 

The Four Invitations (as in the otogi). 

Stanza of Kepentance : 

‘All the evil karma^ etc. (see above, ‘Ceremonies of the 
Zen,’ p. 

The three Kefuges ; 

‘ Hail be to, and I take refuge in, Buddha. 

„ ,, Dharma. 

„ „ Sahgha. 

I take refuge in Sakyamuni, chief of two-footed beings.i 
„ „ Dharma, chief of lustless things. 

„ „ Saiigha, noblest of congregations. 

I have finished taking refuge in Buddha. 

„ „ Dharma. 

„ „ Sahgha.* 

The General Vows (sogwan ) : 

‘Sentient beings are numberless. May I make them all 
traverse the sea of saThsdra (‘ metempsychosis ”) ! 

Evil passions are endless. May I help sentient beings to 
destroy them I 

The gates of the Law (Scriptures) are infinite. May I cause 
sentient beings to understand them ! 

Supreme Buddhahood is ineffable. May I make sentient 
beings attain to it I * 

EydhaJm (see under ‘ Shingon,' above, p. 491^). 

Chanting of a Sutra ; either the Sukhavativyuha 
or the Saddharmapundarika. 

Post-e/jd hymn (as in the otogi above). 

Burning of incense and ottering of oblations (as 
above). 

Chief mourner, family, and relatives burn 
incense. 

The Invocation of the Buddhas in the Ten 
Quarters. 

‘ Hail to the Buddhas in the Ten Quarters. 

„ Dharma „ „ 

,, Sangha ,, „ • 

Hail to i^akyamuni Buddhas. 

Hail to the Buddha Prabhutaratna (mentioned in Saddh.). 

Hail to Sakyamuni, whose body is divided into the Ten 
Directions. 

Hail to the Saddharmapundarika Sutra. 

„ Mafijuiri the Bodhisattva (Monju). 

„ Samantabhadra the Bodhisattva (Fugen).’ 

This ends the ceremonies in the house. 

(3) The ceremonies in the temple. — On arrival at 
the temple, the bell is tolled, and the choir of 
clergy take their seats, followed by the celebrant 

1 The Tendai very generally identify l^akyamuni with 
Amitabha. Hence the application of the same epithet to both. 
In the Shinshtir, which derives much of its terminology from 
Tendai, this identification is known as ni-son-itchi (‘ the iden- 
tity of the two Blessed Ones’). 
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and his assistant. The choir recite, in debased 
Sanskrit, the fourfold hymn of Wisdom : 

* Om basarasataba shigyaraka. 
basaraaratanamadotaran. 
basaradarumagyaganai. 
basarakarumakaro bava.’ 1 

The celebrant now goes up to the High Altar, 
and there makes a mudra (‘manual gesture’) 
known as 

An introit is sung, the ‘Hymn of taking the 
seat.’ 

IndOf ‘guiding words,’ spoken by the celebrant. 

The praise of the shahiijOi * pilgrim’s staff’ i 

‘ I take a staff in my hand (does so). May all sentient beings 
follow my example I ’ 

The whole choir say with the celebrant ; 

* I give a feast of charity, and, showing the true Way, make 
offerings to the Three Precious Things (5is). With a pure mind 
I make offerings to the Three Precious Things Striving 
to raise a pure mind, I make offerings to the three gems 
(shakes the shakujd twice) ; may all sentient beings follow my 
example 1 May I become the Teacher of Devas and men ; may 
I fill the Heavens with my vows ; may I cause suffering beings 
to traverse the sea of smhsarat and, guarded by spiritaal beings, 
to make offerings to the Three Precious Things I May they 
meet with Budcihas and obtain the Buddhahood 1 (Shakes the 
shakujo twice.) May all sentient beings learn the sacerdotal 
Truths (sMntai); may they treat their fellow-beings with 
respect and sympathy ; may they learn worldly truth and treat 
their fellow-beings with respect and sympathy ; may they learn 
the doctrine of the One Vehiole,^ and treat their fellow-beings 
with respect and sympathy ; may they respectfully make offer- 
ings to the Three Precious Things-— to Buddha, to Bharma, to 
Sangha— to each individually, to all three conjointly (ittai 
saimd), [The shakujo is shaken twice.) May aU sentient 
beings practise Silaparamita (the perfection of character), ... 
Danaparamita (the perfection of generosity), . . . K^antipara- 
mita (the perfection of long-suffering), , . . Viryaparamita 
(the perfection of fortitude), . . . Bhyanaparamita (the perfec- 
tion of meditation), . . - Prajfiaparamita (the perfection of 
wisdom), . . . and may they treat their fellow-beings with 
benevolence and sympathy 1 [ThesAafcwjS is shaken twice.) 
Buddhas in the past have taken up the pilgrim^s staff and have 
been enlightened. Buddhas in the present have taken up the 
staff and have been enlightened. Buddhas in the future will 
take up the staff and be enlightened. I therefore take up the 
staff and make offerings to the Three Precious Things (6^8).’ 

The celebrant comes down from the High Altar 
and burns incense. 

Offerings of tea and hot water with sugar. 

Lifting the coffin oft' tlie bier and closing it. 

The assistant (fuhiddshi) reads the Funeral 
Oration. 

Chanting of a Sutra. 

Chief mourner, family, and relatives burn in- 
cense. 

General congregation follow their example. 

When all who wish have burned incense, the 
celebrant and choir leave the temple. 

So end the funeral ceremonies of the Tendai. 

4 . Ceremonies of the Jodo.— The Jodo sect, 
founded by Honen Shonin in a.b. 1174, is an 

1 This in Sau^rifc would be somewhat as follows : 

‘ Om vajra sattva saugraha 1 
vajraratnamanuttaram 1 
vajradharma gaganab I 
vajrakarmakaro bhava I* 

* Hail I Store of Diamond-Essence I Diamond- Jewel that hath 
none higher I Heaven of the Diamond-Law ! Be thou working 
the Diamond-Karma P 

2 Komyogu is very possibly a Manichssan word. It was used 
in the designation of the Manichaaan temples (cf. Lloyd, Shinran 
and his Work, Appendix i. and ii.). 

3 There is a distinction made in Tendai (also in Shinshu) 
between the * noble’ and the ‘ mean,’ just as Manichaeans were 
divided into ‘hearers’ and ‘perfect’ For the hearers only a 
very simple creed was required (Jap. zokutaiman [cf. Lloyd, 
op. cit. p. 109]). A more elaborate form of faith and life was 
required from the perfect (sliintaimon)^ which included assent 
to theological truths. 

^ The Jodo sects maintain that the One Vehicle is the one by 
Faith in Amida, also that the Tendai, if true to their own 
doctrinal standards, are committed to this position. It is 
perhaps virorth onr while to note as an interesting point that 
Amida is, to Tendai, Jodo, and Shinshu, pre-eminently the 
Buddha, tfaat the character for Buddha was introduced into 
China A.n. 6-1, that it signifies ‘the man with the arrows and 
bow’ (Emp. Ming-ti’s Vision ; cf. Eev 6^)^ fehat in the legend it is 
connected with a ‘ white horse,’ and that, divided into its con- , 
stituent elements (man, arrows, bow), it represents the first ' 
three letters of the name of Jesus. ' 


offishoot of the Tendai, or rather an attempt to call 
back the Tendai to that sole Faith in Amitabha 
which the Jodo sects maintain to be the. essential 
feature of primitive Mahayanism. 

(1) TM service in the house {GongydshiM ). — 
Opening verse of the regular service : 

* May our minds be purified as the incense-burner I May our 
minds be bright and clear as the fire of Wisdom I 

Burning the incense of morality and tranquillity, thought by 
thought, make offerings to the Buddhas in the Ten Quarfes, in 
the 'Biree Worlds.’ 

Bamborai, or worship of the Three Precious 
Things; 

* With all our hearts we pay supreme honours to the Supreme 
Buddhas in the Ten Quarters. . . . 

With all our hearts we pay supreme honours to the Supreme 
DharmasintheTenQuarbera. . . . 

With all our hearts we pay supreme honours to the Supreme 
Saflghas in the Ten Quarters. . , 

Shihujo, or fourfold Invitation, as in the cere- 
monies of the Tendai ; ( 1 ) all the Buddhas, ( 2 ) 
oSkyamuni, (3) Amitabha, (4) Kwannon, Seishi, 
and the other Mahabodhisattvas. 

Tambutsu no ge, or hymn of praise for all the 
Buddhas; 

‘The handsome physical bodies of the Tathagatas are un- 
paralleled in the Universe. They are incomparable beyond 
conception. Therefore, behold, I worship them. The physical 
bodies of the Tatha^tas are inexhaustible and everlasting, and 
their Wisdom is as their bodies. Dharnias are infinite. There- 
fore I take refuge in them.’ 

Byakmange^ or abridged form of confession : 

* All the evil ^amas,’ etc., as in the Zen and Tendai. 

Banhihaii or the threefold Taking of Refuge ; 

*I take refuge in Buddha . , . Dharma . , . Sangha.* 

The ceremony of tonsure. While the head of 
the corpse is being shaved, the name of Amitabha 
is being repeated ten times. This is known as 
Jumn, The number of repetitions shows that 
the shaving occupies only a short time. It is. 
merely symbolical. In the Shinshu sect there is 
a ceremony called Kamisori, ‘head-shaving,’ 
roughly corresponding to Christian confirmation, 
which implies a formal acceptance of and admission 
into the sect. It is administered by the head of 
the sect only, and consists in passing a golden 
razor lightly over the hair of the candidates as 
they kneel before him. The ceremonial shaving 
I of the dead is very often nothing more than this. 

Kaikyoge, or hymn introductory to the reading 
of the Scriptures : 

* The Law, which is pre-emiiient, profound, and sought out J 
can rarely be met with, scarcely once in a thousand kalpas 
[“ages of the world”). But we have seen and heard, and do 
accept it May we understand the true meaning of the Tatha- 
gata’s teacfiiing 1 ’ 

Reading of a Sutra— generally a chapter from 
the Amitayurdhyana Sutra, or the Aparimitayns 
Sutra. Sometimes also the Amitabhatathagata- 
muladhaxani is read : 

* In accordance with the Original Vow of the Buddha we pray 
that we may hear His Name, and be re-bom in the Land of Bliss. 
On being re-born in that land, may we all obtain the safe 

, posifion from which there is no falling back I The 84,000 doors , 2 
each different from the others, were opened as means of 
escape from ignorance, karma^ and the results of karma. A 
sham sword verily is the name of Amitabha Buddha. He that 
shall invoke it but once and meditate thereon,— his sins shall be 
destroyed for ever.’ 

Hotsugwanmony or the raising of vows : 

* Humbly we pray that our minds, at the hour of death, 
may be undistracted, unconfused, and in possession of all their 
faculties. With mind and body free from pain and filled with 
joy, in the state of contemplation, and in the presence of the 
Holy Ones (Amitabha and his 25 Bodhisattvas), by the merits 
of the Buddha’s Vow, may we have a favourable re-birth in the 
Land of Amitabha. 

On being re-born in that land, may we obtain the Sixfold 
Supernatural Power (roku-pn-dzn% which shall enable us to 
assume visible forms at will and to manifest ourselves in the 
Worlds of the Ten Quarters for the Salvation of mankind. The 
Sky and the Law are infinite in extent; our vows are co- 


1 Not in the Biblical sense of * sought out of them that have 
pleasure therein.* The allusion is to the Vow of Amitabha, 
which was framed after a careful survey and examination of all 
the Buddha-fields. 

2 i,6. the doctrines of Buddhism. 
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extensive with them. With these vows we take refuge in 
Amitabha Buddha with our whole hearts. 

Komyo henp 
Jippo sekai 
Memhutsu shujd 
Sesshvfushay 

Shining upon all the worlds in the Ten <3iuarters with the 
bright rays issuing from his halo, the Buddha accepts the 
beings who call upon him. He will never abandon them/ 

Invocation of Amida’s name, 

Bko, ‘ transference ’ : 

(1) Special : ‘ May the soul of the newly-deceased N, (kaimyd) 
migrate to the pure fields, and may his kanm, give up dust- 
like trouble ! May he see Buddha, hear the Law, and rapidly 
reach the pre-eminent way 1 * 

(2) General : * May the merits resulting from this service be 
transferred to all sentient beings alive ! May they all lift up 
their hearts to Enlightenment, and all be re-born in the land of 
ease and comfort I ’ 

Shinseigwan, or Four Holy Vows (see Tendai 
rites). 

Sanrai, or Worship of the Three Precious 
Things : Namu Amida hutsu is repeated nine 
times, three times for each. 

This concludes the service in the house. The 
procession is now formed and starts for the 
temple. 

(2) The service in the temple is almost a replica 
of that in the house. It begins with gongyomiMi 
samhora% shihmo, ryaJcusangeyMidi tamhiitsu no ge 
(see above). Then follow the beating of cymbals 
{nyohachi)^ tbe indot or ‘ guiding words,’ kailcyoge, 
the reading of Scriptures, komyo henjo, etc., the 
invocation of Buddha’s name, and another ekd ; 

* May the merits arising from this chanting of the Sutra and 
the invocation of Buddha’s name be transferred to the newly- 
deceased N. May his soul migrate,’ etc. 

(The rest as in the eko above.) 

Then follow invocations of Amida’s name, the 
Four Holy Vows (as in Tendai), and the adoration 
of the honzon, or image of Amitabha. This brings 
the service to a close. 

5. Ceremonies of the Shinshu. — ^The Shinshu 
sect, founded by Shinran Shonin in A.D. 1224, ! 
carries still further than the Jodo the doctrine of 
salvation by Faith only. The account of the cere- 
monies described in this section is taken from the 
Fuzokugwaho for Feb. 1894, and gives a summary 
view of the obsequies of Kosho, the 21st Abbot of i 
the Eastern Hongwanji, who died at Kyoto on 15th 
Jan. 1894. 

(1) The worship of the corpse . — ^TMs ceremony is 
not peculiar to the Shinshu sect, but is observed in 
the case of all monks and priests [the Shinshu 
clergy are not monks; they marry and live with 
their families]; but naturally, in the case of the 
head of a great organization, such as the Hong- 
wanji, the ceremonies connected with this worship ' 
were more carefully carried out than usual. 

Tliree days after death, the corpse was dressed 
in silk cr^pe robes of a grey colour, with a small 
kesa ( ‘ stole ’) over the shoulders, and was placed in 
a sitting posture on a kyokuroku (‘camp-chair’) 
in one of the rooms of the Abbot’s official residence. 
The face was covered with a white cloth, so that 
only the eyes were visible. Screens were set up 
behind the chair and on either side of it, and in 
front there was a slight curtain of split bamboo, 
which could easily be drawn up ancl down. Six 
laymen, in kctmishimo (upper and nether cere- 
monial garments) of a grey colour, were constantly 
in attendance, to draw up the curtain whenever a 
group of worshippers presented themselves. Many 
thousands of Shinshu believers thus offered their 
last respects to the deceased prelate, the worship 
consisting of a silent prostration before the corpse. 

On the following day the corpse was put into a 
coffin and removed to another apartment, where 
similar worship was offered before it. In this 
case, however, a scroll-picture of Amitabha was 
suspended on the wall behind the coffin, to repre- 
sent the idea that the deceased had now passed 


definitely under Amitabha’s protection. Immense 
crowds of worshippers from every part of Japan 
came to worship. 

' (2) Ths farewell to the corpse. — This took place 
on the following day. Three short ceremonies 
were observed, the first in the apartment where 
the coffin had been lying in state since the previous 
day. It was then removed to the or hall 

set apart for the worship of Shinran Shonin, the 
founder of the sect, and from there to Wq Amidado, 
or Hall of Amida. In each of these places a ser- 
vice was held, consisting very largely of repetitions 
of the Namu Amida outsu'^ and the burning of 
incense. Not unnaturally the third service was 
esteemed the most dignified. Not only blood rela- 
tions, but proxies representing the princes of the 
blood, and the heads of other subdivisions of the 
Shinshu, came forward to burn incense, and, im- 
mediately after this last ceremony was over, the 
prot^ession was formed and the funeral cortege 
started for IJchino, where the main obsequies were 
to take place. 

(B) The procession need not delay us. It was on 
the same general lines as the procession mentioned 
at the beMning of this section (above, p. 489*}. 
Only, as befitting a personage who, in addition 
to being the hereditary head of one of the largest 
of the Buddhist sects in Japan, was a peer of the 
realm, and a collateral descendant of the great 
Fujiwara family, it was, of course, a very im- 
posing procession, more than a mile in length. 

(4) The service at ?7cAmo.— Uchino was in 
former days the cremation-place connected with 
the Eastern Hongwanji temple. But the growth 
of the city has rendered it unsuitable for the 
purpose. In the case, however, of the funeral 
of an Abbot, there are historical reasons why a 
part of the service should still be held there. An 
open space had therefore been curtained off, large 
enough to seat the great number of invited guests, 
and it was here that that part of the service took 
place which in ordinary cases would be held in the 
temple. (The farewell to the corpse, thrice re- 
peated, corresponded to the service in the house 
at ordinary funerals. It followed, then, almost 
exactly the same order as is observed in Jodo 
funerals.) A temporary crematorium had been 
erected for the symbolic cremation to be held here. 
The chief mourners were the new Abbot and his 
wife {the urakat a). The actual cremation took 
place later at Kwazan, where the regular crema- 
torium is situated. 

The service, which was of the regular type,^ 
followed the usual order : 

The Four Invitations, 

The Shoshinge.^ 

Membutsuwasa7i,* or hymn in praise of Buddha, 
followed by invocations of Amida’s name. 

Ekd, as in Jodo sect, with the following addition : 

* Gwannishi Kudokitf 
Byodose issa% 

Dohotsu hodaishin, 

Ojo anrakukoku. 

We pray that the merit of this service may be given equally 
to all sentient beings, that they may lift up their minds to the 
attainment of enlightenment, and ascend for re-birth in the 
Land of Ease and Comfort.’ 


1 It is to be noted that the common interpretation given to 
these words is * Believe in (trust) me ; for I will save you.’ This 
meaning, which has been read into, not out of, the Sanskrit 
words, is interesting. 

2 In the memorial service held by the Shinshu in Tokyo in 
honour of King Edward vn., the form approximated much 
more closely to the Tendai ritual. The explanation of this will 
be found in the Tendai origin of the Shinshu, and also in the 
fact that it was not a funeral service proper. 

8 This is a poem by Shinran Shonin giving an account of the 
transmission of the Amida doctrines. For text and tr. see 
Lloyd, Shinran and his Work^ p. 85. 

4 Wasan are hymns of praise composed in Japanese. The 
Shinshu sect, which, to its credit, hasalwasJis used the vernacular 
whenever possible, is particularly rich in these hymns, some of 
which are of very great interest. 
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Symbolical cremation. Tlie Abbot entered the 
temporary crematorium and lighted some straw, 
and, as the smoke issued from the biiilding, it was 
accepted as an actual cremation. This was, of 
course, a special feature of this particular funeral. 

Shoshinge again. 

Burning of incense by mourners, etc. 

The coffin was now removed for the actual 
cremation. 

(5) The ereniation?- — This was carried out semi- 
privately at Kwazan, only the new abbot, near 
relatives, old body-servants, and the superin- 
tendent of the crematorium being admitted into 
the curtained-off space around the furnace. The 
pyre was made of pine logs skilfully arranged on 
a hearthstone, and was attended to by four master- 
carpenters in white robes, overlooked by two priests 
in black. The Abbot, as chief mourner, having 
already, as we have seen, symbolically lighted the 
lire, it was apparently not necessary for him to do 
it actually on this occasion; though in ordinary 
funerals this is a duty which always falls upon 
the chief mourner. It must he a ‘pure’ fire (no 
suipiiur or brimstone to be used in the kindling), 
and, when once kindled, is kept alive not only 
with additional fuel, but also by constant libations 
ol natane ahura (‘rape-seed oil’). It is desirable 
that the coffin, as in this case, should be so thick 
that the body inside may be completely consumed 
before the sides of the coffin fall in ; but this is, of 
course, merely a counsel of perfection not applicable 
in all eases. 

When the cremation was over, the remains were 
reverently collected, with a short service (not used 
in ordinar^^ cases), put into a small box, covered 
with a white silk moth, and carried back to the 
late Abbot’s residence, where they were privately 
disposed of in a suitable manner. A certain 
amount of secrecy was observed on this occasion. 
There existed for many centuries a bitter feud 
between the parent sect of the Tendai and her 
more prosperous hut rebellious daughter, the 
Shinshu. When Eennyo Shonin, the greatest of 
all the successors of Shinran, died in A.D. 1499, 
the jealous Tendai monks made an assault on the 
procession that was carrying home the sacred relics, 
and tried to seize and dishonour them. Since that 
time it has been customary, at the cremation of 
a Hongwanji Abbot, to bnng the ashes home in 
secret, by some circuitous route, and under guard. 

In collecting the bones, etc., after a cremation, 
it is customary to pick them up with chop-sticks, 
one of wood, and one of bamboo. Hence, in 
ordinary life it is deemed most unlucky to use 
chop-sticks of different materials, e.g. one of wood 
and one of bone. Shingon believers send the bones 
to Koyasan; amongst the Shinshuists in Echigo 
and Shinshu they are often preserved in the house. 
In most cases, however, they are interred. Great 
efficacy is sometimes attributed to these relics 
(shari), 

6, Ceremonies of the Nichiren sect.— -The Ni- 
chiren sect, founded in A.D, 1253, differs from all 
other sects of Buddhism in that it concentrates 
the whole of its attention on the Saddharmapun- 
darika Sutra, which it almost personifies. This 
Siltra consists of two parts, known as Shakummi 
(chs. i,-xiv. ) and Ho7mmn> (chs. xv.-end) ; and the 
peculiar position of the Nichiren School is that 
for it the latter is the most important portion of 
the Sutra, while all other Japanese sects lay special 
stress on the former. Nichiren himself claimed 
to be the first of the Four Great Bodhisattvas men- 
tioned in the latter part of that Sutra as rising 
out of the earth at the head of a large company 

1 The Japanese word for * crcmafeioii ’ is dahi. It comes from 
the PMij/iape (causal of jhdya^ ‘ to burn ’), and is one of the few 
instances of the survival of a Pah word in Japanese, 


of believers. The services are very long; but 
they admit of condensed stateinent, because they 
consist almost entirely of readings from the Sad- 
dharmapundarika Sutra. 

(1) The house ceremomes. — (a) MaJmragyOf en- 
trusted to a minor priest {shokeso).^ 

KwanjornoUi or words of Invitation ; 

* We humbly invite Juryo,i the horizon (principal idol) of the 
True Teaching, 2 to be present. 

Glory to the SaddharmapurKiarilca Sutra, in which are con- 
tained the Three Mysteries of the True Teaching. s 
Glory to Sakyamuni-Buddha, who is the great benefactor of 
sentient beings, who accomplished enlightenment before in- 
numerable ages, and wbo alone is the Master of the Teachings.-^ 
Glory to the Buddha Taho,^ who certified to the teachings of 
the Saddharmapurjidarika Sutra. 

Glory to the Buddhas mentioned in the Hornmon (‘Beal 
Teaching^— see above), as also to those spoken of in the 
Temporary Teaching'), in this and in other worlds. 
Glory to the Great Bodhisattvas in the thousand worlds, who 
were taught by the Buddhas of the Eornmon, and who issued 
forth in troops out of the earth, when the Kenhotohonwas being 
preached. 

Glory to the Three Everlasting Precious Things mentioned in 
the Saddh. Sutra, in which the Temporal Buddhas are secreted 
(swallowed u^) and the True Buddha revealed. 

Glory to Nichiren, 6 the Great One, the founder of the sect, 
our mighty leader, who has been entrusted by Sakyamuni with 
the Secrete of the True Doctrine. 

Glory to the successive Patriarchs (of Nichirenism). 

May all the Devas and good gods, the protectors of the True 
Faith, descend upon the altar and watch our worship,' 
Eeadiug of Hdhenhon^ sect. 2 of Sacldii. Sutra. 

„ Juryohon, sect. 16 ,, ,, 

Much repetition of the Daimolm, or the true 
standard of faith and worship {Namtmiyohorenge- 
kyd, ‘Glory to the Lotus-Scripture of the Wonderful 
Law ’). 

TJko, ‘prayer of transference.’ The gist of the 
prayer is that, by the virtue of the Sutra, sentient 
beings may attain to Buddha-ship in their bodies. 

Bestowal of a Kaimyd. This service may be 
performed before or after death, or may be entirely 
; omitted. It is of great importance to the student, 
as ^ving the doctrinal position of the Nichiren 
body. 

{h) The wake {otogi). This is also entrusted to 
a minor priest. The whole of the Saddharraa- 
pundarlka is chanted once, or sect. 16 thirty-six 
times. Sermons are delivered at intervals— for 
the edification both of the living and of the dead. 

The tonsure. A leaf of shikimi is cut with a 
razor over the head of the deceased. 

(c) The home funeral service, by one or more 
minor priests. Five banners are prepared and set 
up, inscribed as follows : 

(1) ‘ Glory toPrabhutaratna, to the Saddh. Siltra, to {§ilkyamiini, 
to Nichiren, the Great Superior Teacher of the Latter Days.' 

(2) ‘ Glory to Jogydbosateu,' i.e.to the Nichiren, first of the 
Pour Great Bodhisattvas, 

! (3) ^ Glory to Muliengyobosatsu,' second of the Four Great 

Bodhisattvas. 

(4) * Glory to Jogyobosatsu,' third of the Four Great Bodhi- 
sattvas. 

(5) ‘Glory to Anryugyobosatsu,’ fourth of the Four Great 
Bodhisattvas. 

Four smaller banners are also prepared and set 
up, and inscribed as follows : 

I tTwyo is a portion of the Saddh. Sutra personified (sect. 20), 
and treated as the embodiment of the Deity. 

a N'ichirenists maintain that there are three stages of Buddinst 
Teacfijing— the Smaller Vehicle, the Larger, and the True 
(jitsujo). 

3 The Three Mysteries are : (1) The revelation of the true 
object of human worship made in the Sutra, (2) the establish- 
ment of the true standard of faith and worship, (3) the true 
teachings of morality. , 

4 Observe that the Sakyamuni of Nichirenism is only in- 
cidentally the historical Gautama. 

^ TaM (Skr. Prabhutaratna) is a Buddha, previous to Sakya- 
muni, who, in the Saddh., is seen descending upon the latter as 
he teaches, in o. stupa ; who is dead, then revives, and, after 
commending the teachings which Sakyamuni is giving in the 
Sutra, becomes in some mysterious way identified with him. 
This account appears in Kenhotohon (‘ opening of the stupa '), 
the 126h section of the Saddh. Sutra (Chinese). It is to be 
noticed that Taho’s Paradise is represented as in the East. 

3 Nichiren is supposed to have had the power of teaching 
committed to him by virtue of his being a re-incarnation of the 
first of the Pour Great Bodhisattvas. 
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(1) Kaihutchikenyi.Q, * May the deceased attain to opening 
of a supernatural insight like that of Buddha I * 

(2) Jibutchiken . . . ‘May he show forth a . , . etc. . . . V 

(3) Gobutckiken . . . ‘May he understand, more and more 
. . . etc. ! ’ 

(4) Nfubutchiken . . . ‘May he enter into . . . etc, , . . P 

Whilst the banners are being set up, the priests 

read— 

Hohenhon, sect. 2 of the Saddh. Sutra. 

Jtiryohon, sect. IQ „ ,, (or only its 

gathas). 

Ekdj as before. 

(2) Ceremonies at the temple. — 

Kwanjomon (see above). 

(prose sections only). 

Beating of drums and cymbals. 

After this a minor priest says in a distinct 
voice ; 

* NyohyakukenyaJcii 
Kaidaijdmonf 

Lo ! the Gate of the Great Castle has been opened, imd Jhe 
bolt has been taken away * (from the Kenkdtdhon^ sect. 12). 

Offerings. 

Indoj pronounced by the leader (doshi). 

Chanting the gatha portions of sect. 16 of the 
Saddh. Sutra. 

Incense. 

The DaimoJcu^ oft repeated. 

Eko. 

The ceremonies come to a close. There seem to 
be no ceremonies specially connected with cremation 
or interment. 

See, further, art. Festivals (Japanese), 

Literature.— -The greater part of this article is based on 
information collected for the writer by his friend Mr. S. 
Tachibana, a Buddhist priest of the Zen sect. The other 
authorities have been cited in the text. A. LlOYD. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Jewish). — I. Conception of death. —Although 
there is uniformity, in a sense, in the physical 
phenomena of death, its character and circum- 
stances and the impression which it makes vary 
in different times and places. In ancient Israel, 
death, like life, was more a matter of the family 
than it is now ; it was not so much an occasion 
when an external professional element, repre- 
sented by priests, lawyers, doctors, nurses, and 
hospitals, broke in upon or set aside the family. 
Again, violent deaths were more common 5 and 
the last illness of a dying man was not prolonged, 
as it is now, by the resources of medical science. 
In all probability the death-rate was much higher 
than it is with us, so that death was more common 
and familiar. 

The impression made by death depends partly 
on belief as to its cause and as to the future of 
the individual after death. The modem mind is 
occupied with the physical cause of death, the 
particular disease, and the failure of remedial treat- 
ment. The Israelite and the Jew thought of death 
as an act of God ; more especially a death in early 
years, or in the prime of life, or under exceptionally 
distressing circumstances, was often regarded as a 
judgment upon sin. 

Death ^ was not the annihilation of the indi- ; 
vidual — at any rate, according to the ordinary 
Hebrew view. A feeble ghost of the dead man 
maintained a dim, shadowy existence in Shed, the 
under world or Hades. But probably in early times 
other beliefs supplemented or replaced this view. 
There are traces of ancestor-worship and necro- 
mancy in ancient Israel, and these imply that the 
spirits of the dead could manifest themselves to 
the living, and could exercise some influence upon 
their fortunes. Samuel, for instance, appeared at 
the call of the witch of Endor and foretold the 
death of Saul (1 S 28). Although there is little 
positive evidence, it is probable that the popular 

1 Of. W. H. Bennett, ReUgion of the Post-exilio Prophets^ Edin- 
burgh, 1907, p. 301 ff. 
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belief in ghosts prevailed in earlier as in later 
times. In Lk 2#'^^- the Apostles take the risen 
Lord for a ghost. 

In a sense the Israelite looked forward to re- 
union after death, so far as this may be implied in 
such phrases as ‘ buried with his fathers * (2 K 12^^), 
‘slept with his fathers’ (1 K 2^®); but there is 
nothing to suggest that he looked forward to any 
satisfying fellow'ship with his deceased brethren 
in a future life. Thus, for all practical purposes, 
death was a final parting. 

As regards what happened to the individual 
when he breathed his last, death w-as thought of 
as the departure of the nephesh or vital prin- 
ciple ; ^ though, curiously enough,’?i6ji>^57i is some- 
times used in the sense of ‘ corpse’ (Lv 19-® 21^ 22^ 
[all H], Nu 52 6^1 91® [all P], Hag 

Probably various primitive views prevailed in 
ancient Israel as to death and the individual after 
death, and these views were connected with general 
Semitic mythology; but the editors of the OT 
eliminated accounts of such crude superstitions, in 
the interests of orthodoxy and edification, so that 
only a few traces remain. A familiar myth is the 
death and resurrection of a god. Traces of this 
are found in the women weeping for Tammuz (Ezk 
8^^). According to Gressmann,^the account of the 
death and resurrection of the Servant of Jahweh 
in Is 53 is based on some such myth ; of this 
possibly other traces are found in the references to 
to; ‘ mourning for an only son.^ 

The later books of the OT contain hints of a 
resurrection, which develop in the later literature, 
especially in the Wisdom of Solomon and the 
Apocalypses, into an express doctrine, so that for 
later Judaism and for Christianity — following 
Judaism — death became the portal to a future 
life. When Judaism evolved a hierarchy of angels, 
with proper names and special functions, there 
appeared among the rest, Sammael, the Angel 
of Death. See Demons and Spieits (Heb.) and 
(Jewish). 

Later Judaism inherited or developed many 
carious fancies as to the hour of death ; as, for 
instance, tiiat the dying soul has a vision of the 
Shekinah just before its departure. Ben Kaphra, 
a Babbi of the early Christian centuries, is quoted 
as saying : 

* For three days the spirit hovers about the tomb, if per- 
chance it may return to the body. But, when it sees the 
fashion of the countenance changed, it retires and abandons 
the body ’ (cf. Expos. Gr. Test. [1897] on Jn 1144). 

2. Disposal of the dead. — ^The regular and legiti- 
mate mode of dealing with a corpse in ancient 
Israel was burial^ and this has always remained 
the general custom of the Jews. Embalming was 
not an Israelite practice; when we read that 
Jacob and Joseph were embalmed (Gn 50^* w^e 
must clearly understand that they were treated as 
Egyptians, amongst whom embalming was the 
regular custom. In later times we are told that 
the body of Aristobulns was embalmed in honey 
(Jos. Ant. XIV. vii. 4). Embalming in the strict 
sense must be distinguished from the Jewish 
custom referred to in 2 Ch 16^^ and in NT (Jn 
19391. Qf anointing the dead body and placing 
it in or wrapping it up in spices. Cremation, 
amongst the Israelites, was exceptional. Accord- 
ing to 1 S 31^^ the men of Jabesh-Gilead burned 
the bodies of Saul and his sons, probably to pre- 
vent their falling into the hands or the Philistines. 
The fact that 1 Ch 10^^ omits the burning, and 
that Josephus (vi, xiv. 8) states that the bodies 
were buried, is probably evidence of the repiig- 

I W. H. Bennett, op. cit. 228 ff. 

SDer Ursprung der isr.-jud. Eschatologies Gottingen, 1905, 
p- 328 ff. 

8 Am 8^0, Jer 626, Zec 12io ; cf. Cheyne, The Two Religions 0/ 
ISToa, London, 1911, p. 211. 
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nance of the Jcavs, at any rate in later times, to 
the cremation of the dead. The EV of Am 6^® 
speaks of ‘he that hiirneth ’ a corpse; but the 
reference to burning the corpse is due to corrup- 
tion or misunderstanding of the text. In some 
cases, however, crinuiials were burnt alive (Gn 
3S^^, Lv 20^^^ 2P), or their corpses were burnt (Jos 
The picture in Is 66-^ of the corpses of 
sinners consumed by fire may have been suggested 
by the actual treatment of dead criminals. Ac- 
cording to Kimchi^ there were perpetual fires in 
the Valley of Hinnom for consuming dead bodies 
of criminals and animals. In Am 2^ the burning 
of the bones of the king of Edom is an outrage 
which calls down inexorable doom on Moab. 

Exposure without burial ^vas a disgrace and a 
misfortune. Criminals or their representatives 
might be so treated (2 S 21^^'), but, according to 
Dt 2P^^*, even their corpses were to be buried. ; 
Such a misfortune might befall sinners as the : 
judgment of God (1 K Jer Ezk 29^ l"s 793). ; 
To bury relatives, and even strangers, was a 
supreme duty ; it is specially insisted on in To 
1. 2, and is illustrated by the story of Bizpah 
(2 S 2P®^-). Job complains that God allows the 
wicked man to have an honourable burial (Job 
2x321.)^ The desecration of a grave was a kind of 
posthumous punishment (2 K 23^®, Jer 
There is not much evidence in the OT of ^‘aves 
dug in the earth in the modern fashion, though 
doubtless such were often used. The labours of 
the various Palestine Exploration Societies show 
that rock-hewn tombs were exceedingly common ; 
they usually occur in groups. A space for a single 
corpse is hewn in the face of a rock and closed 
with a stone slab ; this space was called a Mk, 
(Jastrow, Diet of the Targumim^ 1886-1903, 
by tbe Jews in later times. These are found 
grouped in one or more chambers in natural or 
artificial caves. One of the most interesting 
examples of such a burying-place is the cave 
of Machx:)elah, where Sarah, Abraham, Isaac, 
Kebekah, Leali, and Jacob are said to have been 
buried (Gn 25® 49^^ 50^®). Masonry tombs with 
groups of Mldm are also found; and sometimes 
monuments were erected over tombs ; for instance, 
Simon the Maccahee built an elaborate mausoleum 
at Modin for his father and brother (1 Mac 13^"®®), 
no trace of which has yet been discovered. 

In ancient times each family, like that of the 
patriarchs, had its own hurying-place. Such 
bnrying-places would naturally be on the family 
estate. We read of Manasseh being buried in the 
garden of his own house, and Amon in the garden 
of Uzza (2 K 21“* ^). But usually the kings of 
Judah were buried in a royal burying-place in the 
city of David: e.g, Joasn (2 K 12^^), apparently 
near the Temple (Ezk 43^‘®), the Temple being in 
ancient times an adjunct of the royal palace. 
Obviously dwellers in towns, who had not exten- 
sive gardens^ would he rec^nired, as in later times, 
to bury their dead outside the walls. Poorer 

S le would have no family burying-place, and we 
of a public cemetery, ‘ the graves of the Uni 
hctani^ (2 K 23*^, Jer 26**^®). Apparently a measure 
of disgrace attached to burial there, ‘ in a pauper’s 
grave,’ so to speak. 

^ The family desired to he together in death as in 
life, and men were anxious to ‘sleep with their 
fathers/ i.e. to be buried in the family tomb. It 
is part of the punishment of Pashhur that he is to 
be buried in Clialduia (Jer 20®) ; and the (jhronicler, 
in contra<liction to tbe Book of Kings, states that 
certain wicked kings of Judah — Jehoi’am and 
Joash — were not ]>iiried in the sepulchres of the 
kings (2 Gh 21-® 24-®). In post-Bibiical times the 
Jews have had their own cemeteries. They still 
1 Of. Sir 0. Warren, in IfDJS ii. 385. 


retain their anxiety to he buried with their own 
people. Jews who are lax in many religious 
matters will keep the Day of Atonement in order 
that they may be buried in a Jewish cemetery. 

A certain sanctity attached to the graves of 
ancient saints and heroes, and |)robably, as amongst 
the Muhammadans, such tombs became shrines ; 
e.g. the tomb of Joseph at Shechem ( Jos 24®^), and 
the tomb of the patriarchs at Machpeiah. Necro- 
mancy and similar superstitions were often con- 
nected with graves (Is 65^). 

On the other hand, the grave is unclean (Lk 11^). 
In later times, at least, cemeteries were suxiposed 
to be special haunts of evil spirits ; and the spirits 
of the dead lingered there, at any rate till the 
corpse had been as imilated to tlie soil. This 
belief, tliat the spnits of the dead inhabit the 
tombs, is found in most x>rimitive religions, and 
was probably prevalent amongst the Israelites in 
early times, 

3. Mourning and other observances. — Numerous 
passages illustrate the distress caused to the Jews 
by bereavement : the mourning of Jacob over the 
supposed death of Joseph (Gn 37^) ; of David over 
Absalom (2 S 18^®) ; Kaehel refusing to be com- 
forted (Jer 3P®). The behaviour of David, who 
fasted and wept when his child was dying, but 
arose and ate when it was dead, was a puzzle to 
his courtiers ; his explanation, that lamentation 
was useless, hardly seems adeixuate (2 S 12^®^* )• 

The feelings, sentiments, and ideas called forth 
by death gave rise to various burial and mourning 
customs. Decease was and is followed by the 
necessary arrangements for the seemly ‘laying 
out’ of the corpse. The eyes and mouth are closed' 
(Gn 46^, Jn 11^), and the body is washed (Ac 9®^). 
It has been supposed that the dead were, sometimes 
at any rate, buried in their usual dress, with their 
arms and ornaments; Samuel appears to the witch 
of Endor in his mantle (1 S 28^*), and the dead go 
down to Sheol with their weapons and their 
‘pomp ’ The practice certainly prevailed in 

later times. Thus Herod buried ornaments with 
the body of Aristobulns (Jos. Ant XV. iii. 4) ; 
treasures were said to have been buried with David 
(XVI. vii, 1) ; Herod was buried covered with i>urple, 
with Ms diadem, crown, and sceptre (XVII. viii. 3 ; 
BJ I. xxxiii. 9). We are told that in later times such 
Xmactices led to great extravagance, so that Rabbi 
Gamaliel li. ordained that corpses should be buried 
in a simple white dress. We read of Ananias, that 
they ‘wrapped him round,’ apparently in the 
clothes he was wearing, and carried him out, and 
buried him (Ac 6®). 

Later on, the use of a shroud or special grave- 
clothes or wrappings for the dead became universal ; 
but it is not clear when this custom was first intro- 
duced amongst the Jews. In Jn 11^ Lazarus* 
i hands and feet were hound with linen bandages 
; (Keiplais), and his face mth a napkin {a-ovdapl(^). 
The body of our Lord was wrapped in strips of 
linen {dBouioLs). We have already referred to the 
use of spices. 

Coffins were not used by the Jews in ancient 
times, except in the case of Joseph (Gn 50^®), whose 
remains were placed in an ’drin, or chest ; but this, 
like his embalming, was an Egyptian custom. The 
Jews laid their dead on a bier (OT miM, 
‘couch’ [2 S 3®^]; NT <rop6s [Lk 7^^]), as is the 
custom amongst Eastern Jews now. They use 
this Her to carry the corpse to the grave, and do 
not bury it. 

The exigencies of the climate of Palestine called 
for burial soon after death, on the same day, or 
within 24 hours. As often, a natural necessity 
hardened into a sacred custom, wdiich was long 
maintained amongst Jews in Western countries, 
where the same necessity did not exist ; hut after 
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a while it fell into disuse, and a longer interval is 
allowed in the West. 

The carrying of the corpse to the hurying-place 
was the work of friends of the deceased, ana was 
the occasion of public lamentation, which, at any 
rate in the early centuries of our era,^ was ^rtly 
performed by hired mourners and musicians. There 
does not seem to have been any formal burial ser- 
vice of a religious character in Biblical times, but 
then and later funeral orations were sometimes 
delivered. According to JE {s.v, * Funeral Rites,’ 
V. 529), the mourners recited Ps 91 on their way to 
the cemetery ; in the cemetery, other formulae, con- 
cluding wdth the J^addish, or doxology ; and on 
their return, passages from Lamentations. Women 
attended funerals in ancient times, and still do so 
amongst the foreign Ashkenazim, but not amongst 
the Sephardim or the English Ashkenazim. 

The fimeral of Herod the Great is thus described 
by Josephus {Ant XVII. viii. 3 ; cf. JBJ I. xxxiii. 9) : 

* The body was carried upon a golden bier, embroidered with 
very precious stones of ^eat variety, and it was covered over 
with purple, as was the body itself : he had a diadem upon his 
head, and above it a crowii of gold ; he had also a sceptre in his 
right hand. About the bier were his sons and his numerous 
relations ; next to these were the soldiery, distinguished accord- 
ing to their several countries and denominations; and they 
were put into the following order : first of all went his guards, 
then the band of Thracians, after them the Germans, next the 
hand of Galatians, everyone in their habiliments of war ; and 
behind these marched the whole army, in the same manner as 
they used to go out to war, and as they used to be put in arraj*' 
by their muster-masters and centurions ; these were followed 
by five hundred of his domestics, carrying spices.* 

We may also quote the following description of 
modern Samaritan rites, which probably proserves 
many of the customs of Palestinian Jews in early 
times ; 

‘Upon death the corpse is carefully and ceremoniously 
washed; it is not forbidden to the Samaritans, as has been 
frequently stated, to handle their dead, except In the case of 
the high-priest. Candles are burnt at the head and foot of 
the corpse before burial. Coffins are tised — an excep^tion in 
modern Palestinian custom. The mourning ceremonies last 
until the following Sabbath, the community going each day 
to the tomb, where they read and pray. On the Sabbath the 
community again visit the tomb, where they partake of a meal, 
while further appropriate services are held in the s;jTiagogue.* 2 
The duration of mourning has always varied, 
according to the rank of the deceased and his 
relation to the mourner. Seven days was a very 
common period. The men of Jabesh-Gilead fasted 
seven days for Saul and Jonathan (1 S 3P®) ; Joseph 
mourneu seven days for Jacob (Gn 50 *^) ; Judith 
was mourned seven days (Jth 16^) ; Sir 22^^ men- 
tions seven days as the period of mourning. In 
later Judaism the period of strict mourning, the 
Shida, lasts seven days ; mourning of a less severe 
character lasts till the end of thirty days, and in 
the case of children to the end of the year.® 

As to mourning-dress, the rending of garments 
and the wearing of sackcloth are mentioned in Gn 
37®"^ etc. We also read of garments of widowhood 
(Gn 38^^, Jth 10®), which apparently were worn by 
the widow throughout her life, and consisted of, 
or included, sackcloth. Modern J ews usually wear 
black as mourning, except in Russia, Poland, and 
Galicia, where white is worn.^ Mourners rend 
their garments at the time of death, and wear 
the outer garment cut and unbound during the 
thirty days of mourning.® 

The presence of numerous guests at a funeral 
necessitated a special meal, ‘funeral baked meats,’ 
which, in spite of the character of the occasion, 
was apt to become a feast. This meal is perhaps 
spoken of in the OT as leliem ^6nim, ‘bread of 
mourners’ (Hos 9^), and was provided for the 
mourners by their friends at the close of the fast 
1 Stapfer, JPalestim in the Time of Christ, Eng. tr., 1887, 

^ 2 j. A. Montgomery, The Samaritans, Philad., 1907, p. 4Sf. 

3 Oesterley and Box, 307. 

4 JB, s,v. ‘Mourning,’ ix. 101. 

6 Oesterley and Box, 304 ff. 


which occupied the day of the funeral (2 S 3®®, 
Jer 16^) — a custom which seems to have prevailed 
ever since. ^ 

Other acts of mourning were fasting (1 S 31^®), 
beating the breast (Is 32^^, cf. Lk 18^®), sitting in 
ashes (Jon 3®), sprinkling ashes on the head (Est 
4^). Ezk 24^^ implies that mourners were wont to 
cover the lip and to go barefoot and bareheaded. 
According to Jer 16®, mourners mutilated them- 
selves, and plucked out or shaved oil* the hair; 
but such practices are forbidden in Lv 19-®, Bt 14^. 

Traces remain in the OT of the worship of the 
dead, of sacrifices offered 'to or for them, and of 
furnishing them with food. Probably the later 
funeral feast was partly a survival of such prac- 
tices, The worship of the dead was closely con- 
nected with necromancy, which was prevalent in 
Israel {e,g. Is 8^®). The graves of ancient worthies 
seem often to have been shrines, as in Islam. Thus 
there was a massehd, or sacred pillar, at the grave 
of Rachel (Gn &®®), and the important sanctuary 
at Shechem may have been connected with the 
grave of Joseph (Jos 24®®* ®®). The interpretation 
of Bt 26^^ is a little doubtful. The E v renders 
‘[I have not given food] for the dead,’ but the 
reference probably is to ofiering food to the dead 
or providing food for them. The practice was con- 
demned by official Judaism, but persisted never- 
theless. Tobit 41’^ bids the Jew place food on the 
tomb of the righteous and Sir 30^® also refers to 
the custom.® In some quarters necromancy and 
its allied customs survived among the Jews in later 
periods. 

In Rabbinical times and among the stricter 
modern Jews, during the Shida, or seven days of 
strict mourning, the relatives abstain from work 
and remain at home, sitting on the floor or on a 
low bench, reading tlxe Book of Job, and receiving 
visits of condolence. Bereaved children should 
abstain for a year from music and recreation. 

A special feature of Jewish mourning is the re- 
petition of the faddish by a bereaved son. Accord- 
ing to the Jewish Prayer-oook, this is to be repeated 
by sons for eleven months after the death of a 
parent, and also on the Jahrzeit, or anniversary of 
the death. It is a special form of If.addish which 
runs thus : 

‘May His great Name be magnified and hallowed in the world 
which He created according to His Will I May He establish His 
kingdom speedily and in the near future in your lifetime and in 
your days and in the lifetime of all Israel ! Say ye Amen. 

May His great Name be blessed for ever ; may it be blessed 
for ever and ever I , , 

May the Name of the Holy One (Blessed be He) be blessed and 
praised and glorified and exalted and set on high and honoured 
and uplifted and sung above all blessings and hymns and praises 
and consolations that are repeated in the world ! 

May the Name of the Lord be blessed from now even for ever- 
more ! May there be great peace from heaven and life upon us 
and upon all Israel, and say ye Amen. My help is from the 
Lord that made heaven and earth. May He that maketh peace 
in His high places make peace for us and for all Israel 1 And 
say ye Amen.* 

This is publicly recited in the synagogue, but 
according to Oesterley and Box^ it ‘ is in no sense 
in itself a prayer f or the dead, but the public re- 
citation of it in this fashion by a son is regarded as 
a proof of the piety of the dead, as represented by 
a pious survivor.’ This no doubt is the view of 
enlightened Jews ; but others believe that the re- 
petition of the faddish by the son shortens the 
purgatorial period which the father must spend in 
Gehenna or exalts him to a higher sphere in Para- 
dise. ® The repetition terminates on the anniversary 
of the death, because it would be unfilial to suppose 
that a father’s sins would require more than a 

1 Oesterley and Box, 304 ff. ^ 

2 Sometimes interpreted, improbably, of wie funeral feast 

given to mourners. ^ 

3 See Smend, 112 f. ; Benzmger, 166 ff. ; Nowaok, u. 300 ; and 

Dillmann and Driver on Bt 24i<?. _ , , .. * 

4 P. 340. . ^ Kaddish,* vii. 401 f. 
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year’s purgatory. In the Ashkenazic synagogues 
prayers are sai(i four times a year by the bereaved 
for the souls of the deceased.? 

Priests were forbidden to mourn except in the 
case of the nearest relationships (Lv Ezk 

4425 ). 

4. Significance of death and of funeral customs- 
— Some scholars 2 see in many of the funeral rites, 
notably cutting of the hair, self-mutilation, etc., 
which were forbidden by the more advanced Juda- 
ism, traces of an animistic stage of the religion of 
Israel, of the worship of ancestors, and of the allied 
ideas of the continued life of the dead, of the possi- 
bility of communion with them, of the necessity of 
providing for their needs and protecting them from 
evil spirits ; or, on the other hand, of the need of 
protecting the living from injury by the spirits of 
the dead. No doubt the Semitic 'peoples passed 
through a stage of religious development when 
such ideas ^yere current ; and these ideas persisted 
and do persist when they have been outgrown by 
the purer forms of religion ; but they do not be- 
long to Jahwism or to Judaism so far as either 
was or is dominated by revelation. Neverthe- 
less, the great importance attached to burial in 
the last centuries of^ the pre-Christian era sug- 
gests that the condition of the spirit of the 
deceased was supposed to be influenced by the 
treatment of the corpse. Later on, in some 
districts the habit prevailed of visiting cemeteries 
in order to obtain the help or intercession of the 
dead. 

Another (juaai-animistic explanation of mourn- 
ing rites which involve disfigurement, unattractive 
dress, covering the head, etc., is that they were 
intended to prevent the spirit of the dead man 
from recognizing the mourner, and so to protect 
the latter from any injury the spirit might wish 
to inflict upon him. Similarly, the mourners’ 
shrieks were intended to drive the spirit away; 
and satisfactory burial was necessary in order that 
the dead might find their way to Sheol and stay 
there. The suggestion that many mourning rites 
were due to the anxiety of the mourner to humble 
himself before God ® hardly seems probable. The 
most obvious explanation is that mourning arose 
out of a natural desire to express the emotions 
caused by bereavement. Such distress gives rise 
to wailing, frantic gestures, neglect of the dress 
and person, an aversion to the pleasures of life. 
Acts which were originally spontaneous would 
soon harden into a fixed etifjuette or ritual. Many 
customs might easily be thus explained ; and it is 
possible that this may be the true explanation, 
even in cases where a mourning custom does not 
seem to us a natural exj)ression of grief. A man 
distraught by sorrow may seek^relief in any un- 
expected, strange, unusual act ; such an act may 
appeal to the imagination of spectators by its very 
strangeness, and be imitated till it becomes a 
custom. 

The contagious uncleanness of a corpse (Nu 6®, 
Lv 21^^) might be^ suggested in many ways : by 
the fear of the spirit of the dead man mentioned 
above, by the natural shrinking from an object so 
changed from the living friend or kinsman, and 
even by sanitary reasons. The uncleanness of the 
corpse would naturally be extended to the tomb. 
In the same way an tinburied corpse defiled the 
land and brought down a curse upon it (I)t ^ 1 ^), 
It would be a mistake to try to explain all the 
mourning customs, even of one people, by the con- 
sistent application of a single principle. * Bereave- 
ment affects men in many ways, so that natural 
affection, practical considerations, superstition, 

I Oesterley and Box, ioc. ait. 

F. Schwally, Eos X/eben ndoh dam Tode^ Giessen, 

^^»PJKJ!?3xx.88f. 


and religion all contribute to give rise to the 
ritual connected with death. Moreover, a rite 
changes its significance and value from time to 
time, so that the meaning attached to it in later 
times may be quite different from that which it 
had originally, and the popular explanation of it 
may throw no light on its origin. 

According to Gn 3, death was a conseq uence of the 
sin of Adam and Eve (cf . Ko 5^^) . it would be natural 
to draw the conclusion arrived at in the latter 
passage, that henceforth each man died because of 
his own sin (a view perhaps implied by Nu 27®).^ 
But the narrative in Genesis stands apart from the 
general course of OT thought, which regards death 
as the natural end of life. The righteous man, 
according to a widely prevalent view, enjoys a long 
and happy life, and is gathered to his fathers in a 
good old age. Some passages of the Wisdom Litera- 
ture, even apart from any belief in a real future 
life, regard life as a burden and death as a boon 
{Job 7'®* Ec 1242-3). 

In some passages of OT, death is personified {e.g. 
Job 2822, pg 28^®, Hab 2®). In others the term is 
extendeii to mean spiritual death ; it doubtless in- 
cludes physical death, but only as a part of a wider 
judgment which also involves separation from God 
and exclusion from the Kingdom. In such pass- 
ages, as Schultz said, 'death includes everything 
wich is a result of sin.’ 2 This usage of the term 
is extended and developed in the later literature. 
Thus Philo : * The death of the soul is the decay of 
virtue, the taking nx3 of evil.’ ^ 

In later Judaism, death is regarded as atoning 
for the sin of the deceased. According to a popular 
superstition, the dead man suffers pain while his 
body is decaying in the grave, and this pain has an 
atoning value. But, apart from such ideas, we 
find the doctrine taught by Babbinical and other 
authorities. Thus the Sephardic ritual for a dying 
man includes the following : 

* Let my death be an atonement for all my sins, iniquities, and 
transgressions, wherein I have sinned, offended, and transgressed 
against Thee, from the day of my first existence ; and let my 
portion be in the Garden of Eden.’ 4 Again we read : * The Lay 
of Atonement and death make atonement when accompanied 
with sincere repentance.’ 5 

Literature (in addition to works referred to in the body of 
the article ; this list also gives the full titles of works referred 
to merely under authors’ names). — H. Ewald, The Antiquities 
of Israel, Eng. tr., London, 1876, pp. 149, 153 fP. ; J. Benzinger, 
Heh. ArckdoL, Freiburg, 1894, p. 163 ff. ; W. Nowack, Lehrb. 
der heb. ArchdoL, Freiburg, 1894, i. 193 ff., ii. 273-280, 300 f. ; 
H. Schultz, OTTheoL, Eng. tr., Edin. 1892, ii. 254, 313 ff. ; A. 
Dillmann, Mandb. der AT TheoL, Leipz. 1895, pp. 366-400 ; W. 
RobertsonSmith, J2cZ.(8e??i.2,1894,pp.236,869,37Sf.,414l; R. 
Smend,Xehrb. der AT Religionsgesm.^, Freiburg,1899,pp. 112JEf., 
827, 604 f. ; J. Kbberle, Silnde und Gnade, Mumch, 1906, pp. 64, 
116, 334, 668 ff. ; A. P. Bender, ‘ Beliefs, Bites, and Customs of 
the Jews, connected with Death, Burial, and Mourning,’ in JQR, 
1894 ff. ; W. O. E. Oesterley and G. H. Box, The Rdigion and 
Worship of the Synago^, Lond. 1907, p. 803 ff. ; W. O. E. 
Oesterley, The Jewish Doctrine of MediaMon, do. 1910, 
p. 110 ; together with the articles on * Burial,’ * Funeral Rites,’ 
* Kaddish/ ‘ Mourning,’ * Sepulchre,’ * Tomb,’ etc., in BDB, EBi, 
JE, and the art. ‘ Trauergebrauche,’ in PRE 3. 

W. H. Bennett. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 

(Muhammadan). — According to the Qur’an, 'every 
soul must taste of death ’ (iii. 182) ; the difficulty as 
to those who may he alive at the Last Day is 
got over by the explanation that on the blast of 
the trumpet all ' shall exjure, except those whom 
God pleases’ (xxxix. 68), the exempted being 
X>ossibly some of the greater angels (Baidawi, etc., 
tn loc,). Further, it is laid down that the exact 
hour of each person’s death is foreordained (xvi. 

1 Eoberle, S-iinde und Gnade, 334 ; but probably the passage 
regards Zelophehad as involved in the sin of Israel in refusing 
to enter Canaan from Kadesh. 

2 OT Theol., Eng. tr., ii. 310, 316 f.; cf. Bennett, 283 ; and see 
Ezk 20^^1*25. 

^ hegg, Alkgor, i. S3, quoted by Hughes, Ethics of Jewish 
Apoeryphal Lit., Lond. 1909, p. 280. 

4 Oesterley, p. 110. 

3 Mish. Yoma, viii. 8, quoted by Bender, J QR vi, £1894} 666. 
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63). In the traditions, men are forbidden by the 
Fmphet to wish for death, though to a believer it 
will be desirable. Whoso^s last words are th.Q Kalima 
(profession of faith, * There is no god but God *) will 
enter into paradise ; and it is directed that this shall 
be recited in the presence of the dying, and the 
Sura Yd Sin (Qur. xxxvi.) should be said over the 
dead. A fantastic tradition, given on the authority 
of Abti-Ifuraira, relates what Muhammad is sup- 
posed to have said about the passing of the soul. 
In the case of a believer, angels of mercy clad in 
white come and invite the soul to the rest which 
is with God, and the soul comes out with a delicious 
smell of musk, which the angels sniff with satis- 
faction ; the soul is handed on from angel to angel, 
till it reaches the souls of the faithful, who rejoice 
and question it about those left behind on earth. 
But angels of wrath come to the dying inddel, and 
his soul departs with a bad smell, which disgusts 
them, and they bring it to the souls of the infidels. 
This idea is eiahoratSi in other traditions, in which 
the soul of the righteous is said to issue forth like 
water from a skin, and the angel of death seizes 
it ; but the angels in white snatch it from him and 
wrap it in a shroud with an odour of musk, and 
convey it on and on to the seventh heaven, where 
the believer’s name is registered, after which it is 
returned to its body on the earth, to undergo the 
questioning of the grave. But the dying infidel 
is visited by black-faced angels, and the soul is 
drawn out like a hot spit out of wet wool which 
sticks to it, and is wrapped in sackcloth, smelling 
fetidly ; and its name is written in hell {sijfin ) ; and 
it is violently thrown down upon the earth, to be 
examined by the angels of the grave, as will be 
described later. 

Meanwhile the body is treated with a ceremonial 
which varies little in different parts of the Muslim 
world, and is nearly the same for men and women. 
Precedents for most of the ritual are traced to 
traditions of the Prophet ; but two customs — the 
wailing of women and the recital of praises of the 
dead— are observed in direct defiance of his com- 
mands. The dying man is turned to face the 
qibla, or direction of Mecca, and, as soon as his 
eyes are closed in death, the surrounding men 
ejaculate pious formulse and the women raise cries 
of lamentation (walwala), the family calling upon 
the dead in such terms as ‘ 0 my master J’ ‘ O my 
resource ! ’ ^ 0 my camel ! ’ ^ 0 my misfortune I ’ 
The clothes of the deceased are instantly changed, 
his jaw hound, and his legs tied ; and he is covered 
with a sheet. Women friends, and sometimes pro- 
fessional * keeners ’ {nackldha), with tambourines, 
Join the mourners and cry, ‘ Alas for him I ’ If he 
was one of the \ilamd of Cairo or some man of 
mark, his death would be announced from the 
minarets in the call known as the Ahrar (from 
Qur. Ixxvi. 5-9). The lamentations go on all 
night, if the death occurred in the evening, and 
a recitation of the Qur’an by hired fiqis takes 
place ; hut, if the death occurred in the morning, 
the burial follows on the same day, as, in addition 
to the rapid decomposition in a hot climate, there 
is often a superstitious dread of keeping a corpse 
all night in the house. The washing of the dead 
is done by a professional washer {mughassil or 
ghassdl)t male or female according to the case, 
who brings a bench and bier, and does the work, 
often in a courtyard, with much reverence and 
decency, and with care in the disposal of the 
water, which people fear to touch ; while the 
fig^ continue chanting in the next room. After 
a very elaborate washing, the nostrils and other 
orifices are stufied with cotton, and the corpse 
is sprinkled with camphor, rosewater, and lote 
leaves {nabq)^ the feet tied together and hands 
laid on breast, and the grave clothes {kafan) put 


on according to precise rules. Tliose vary from 
two or three pieces of cotton (or five for a woman), 
or a mere saclc, in the case of the poor, to a series 
of layers of muslin, cotton, silk, and a Kashmir 
shawl, among the rich ; and the fashions vary in 
difierent lands. Women usually have a long shift 
{yalak) added, and in India a coif {damnl). White 
and green are the favourite colours for the kafan^ 
or any colour but blue, but white alone is allowed 
in India. A shawl is thrown over the body when 
placed on the bier {jandza or qcmdiiq). Tliere is 
no coffin, and, of course, no priest. 

The funeral or procession varies in different 
countries. In India, women do not attend as a 
rule, but they do in Bukhara. In Egyi3t the 
cortbge is often preceded by half a dozen poor 
men {yamanlya)f blind by preference, walking in 
pairs and chanting the Kalima, After them come 
the male friends and relations, and perhaps some 
darwishes, especially if the deceased belonged to 
a darwish order. A few schoolboys follow, carrying 
a Qur’an on a desk, and chanting liveljr verses on 
the pay of Judgment and similar topics. Then 
comes the bier (which for women and children has 
a post Ishahid] at the head, covered with a shawl, 
and often adorned with gold ornaments, or, in the 
case of a boy, surmounted by a turban), carried head 
foremost at a brisk pace by friends, wdio relieve 
each other in turn, it is an act of merit for any 
passer-by to lend a hand or to follow the bier ; and 
the Prophet made a point of always standing up 
when a bier was passing, and saying a prayer. 
The women walk behind the bier, with dis- 
hevelled hair, keening and shrieking, and the 
hired monrners swell the chorus and sound the 
praises of the dead, contrary to the Prophet’s will. 
Blue headbands and handkerchiefs distinguish the 
women relations, who slap their faces and some- 
times smear them with mud. There are some 
variations in the procession when the deceased is a 
woman. Eich people add camels to the procession, 
and hire fiqis to chant chapters of the Qur’an on 
the march, or members of religious orders carry- 
ing flags ; and also sacrifice {al-kaffdra) a buffalo 
at the tomb for the benefit of the poor; whilst 
ladies riding the high ass often follow their female 
relations. If it be a saint {wall) who is being 
buried, the women raise joy-cries {zaghdint) instead 
of wiliodlf or keening ; andf, if these cries cease, the 
bier stops too ; for saints are believed to be wilful 
and able to stop their bearers, and even to direct 
them to where they prefer to be buried. It is said 
to be useless to try to rush a saint’s bier in a direc- 
tion he does not like, but the somewhat bizarre 
device of turning the bier round raj)idly several 
times has been found successful in confusing the 
corpse’s sense of orientation (Lane, Mod, Eg,^ 
p. 518). 

The ceremony at the mosque consists in laying 
the bier on the floor, right side towards Mecca, 
when a service of prayer is recited by an imam 
and his attendant mubalUght in the presence of 
the congregation of mourners and all who choose 
to attend, ranged in a prescribed order, ending 
with an appeal to the audience: ‘Give your 
testimony concerning him,’ and their reply : ‘ He 
was of the righteous.’ The jiqls may then recite 
the Fatiha^ etc., and the funeral goes on to the 
graveyard. 

There a tomb has been prepared, of ample size, 
with an arched roof, so that the corpse may sit up 
at ease to answer the interrogatory of the examin- 
ing angels, Munkar and Nakir, who will enter 
the tomb to question him as to his orthodoxy. If 
the replies are satisfactory, the grave wOl be en- 
larged to him, and a man with a beautiful conn- 
tenanoe will appear to tell him : * I am thy good 
deeds’ ; otherwise, a hideous face comes to represent 
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Ms evil deeds, and painful experiences ensue. The 
fear of ‘the torment of the grave’ is very real 
among Muslims. 

The construction of tombs varies in different 
places, and no one pattern can be indicated. In 
Egypt, the entrance is at the foot, the side 
furthest from Mecca, and the tomb is often 
made to hold several bodies ; but, if they are of 
opposite sexes, a partition is set up. Over the 
tomb is an oblong stone slab or brick monument 
{tarMya), with an upright stone {shahid) at head 
and foot. The inscription is on that at the head, 
which is often carved with a turban. A small 
chapel covered with a cupola is freq^uently built 
over the tombs of saints and other distinguished 
people, while the tomb-mosques of sultans and 
amirs are often beautiful examples of Saracenic 
art.' . ' 

The body is lifted out of the bier and laid in the 
tomb, on its right side, with the face towards 
Mecca, propped in that position by bricks. Its 
bandages are untied, its Kashmir shawl rent, lest 
it should tempt grave-robbers, a little earth is 
sprinkled, ch. cxii. of the Qur’an, or xx. 67, is 
recited (but this was forbidden by the Waljhahis 
and others), and the entrance is closed. There is no 
service at the grave; but, before leaving (unless 
the funeral be of a Maliki), a/qt, in the character of 
mulaqqiny or tutor of the dead, sits before the 
tomb and tells the defunct the five correct answers 
to be given to the examining angels that night (the 
* Mght of Desolation,’ Lailat aZ-waqsha) when they 
come and ask him his catechism : he must reply 
that his, God is Allah, his prophet Mm^iammad, nis 
religion Islam, his Bible the Qur’an, and Ms qihla 
the Ka‘ba. The grave is left in solitude and the 
mourners depart, saying a Fdtiha for the defunct 
and another for all the dead in the cemetery. 
Some fiqls take a repast in the room where the 
deceased died and recite ch. Ixvii. of the Qur’an, or 
perform the more elaborate ritual called the SabM, 
‘Rosary,’ in which a rosary of a thousand beads 
is used to count the thousands of repetitions of 
the Kalhna and the hundreds of other formulse 
repeated. This performance ends with one of the 
fiqis asking the others : ‘ Have ye transferred [the 
merit o:p what ye have recited to the deceased?’ 
and their answer : ‘ We have transferred it.’ 

Wailing is resumed by the women on the 
Thursdays of the first three weeks after the burial, 
and the men receive friends of the deceased in the 
house and hire fiqis to perform a hatma of the 
Qur’an ; and on the Fridays following these three 
Thursdays the women visit the tomb and go 
through various rites, including the placing of a 
broken palm branch on the tomb and giving food 
to the poor ; and the same is done on the Thursday 
and Friday completing or following the forty days 
after the funeral. Men do not display mourning in 
their dress, but women dye their veOs and other 
gear dark blue, and sometimes smear the walls of 
their rooms, and even stain their hands and arms 
with the same indigo dye. They also disarrange 
their hair, and the furniture and carpets are up- 
set in mourning for the head of the house. 

Lii'EEATtTBB. — ^Tho mosfc minute account of all the ceremonies 
and processes used in regard to the disposal of the corpse is to 
be read in G. A. Herklots and Ja'far Sharif s Qanoon-e-lslayriy 
London, 1S32, ch. xxxviii, ; the ceremonies after the funeral are 
described in ch. xxxix , ; but a good deal of this account con- 
sists of details peculiar to the Muslims of Hindustan. The 
corresponding ceremonies observed in Egypt are described in 
Lane’s Modern Egyptians^^ London, 1860, ch. xxviii., where also 
is a notice of a curious dance performed on the occasion of a 
death by the peasants of Upper Egypt, The Egyptian customs 
are similar to those observed in' Syria and Turkey, though 
local differences of usage are to he noticed, a fairly detailed 
account of which for Turkey may be read in Tha People of 
Turkey, ed. S. Lane-Poole, London, 1S7S, ii. 136-143. See also 
Hughes’ i)/, London, 1S86, s,v. ‘Burial’ and ‘Death,’ where 
Herklots is conveniejitly abridged. The traditions of Muham- 


mad on the subject are accessible to English readers in Mishhdt 
aUMasdbift, tr. Matthews, Calcutta, ISOt), vol. i. pp. 355-403. 

Stanley Lane-Poole. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE 
DEAD (Parsi). — i. Before death. — When death 
approaches, one or two priests are summoned to 
make the dying person confess his sins. The 
Fatetf or confession of sins, is recited for his 
benefit, and it is a meritorious act if he is able 
to join the priest in repeating the confession. 
According to the Sad Ddr (xlv.), the man who 
‘accomplishes repentance’ does not go to hell, 
but, having received his punishment at the end of 
the Chinvat bridge, is led to his -place in heaven. 
In a case of urgency the short Asheni-VoJm (Ys, 
xxvii. 14) formula may suffice, and the Hatokht 
Nask fragment {Yt, xxi. 14 f.) attributes a special 
value to the recital of Ashem-Vohu in the last 
moments of life. The Sad Ddr adds (Ixxx. 11 ) 
that it brings one who has deserved hell to the 
Harmstahdn (the ‘ ever stationary ’ region between 
heaven and hell) ; one who has deserved the 
Eamlstahd to heaven ; and one who has deserved 
heaven to the highest paradise. The tami-perctha, 
after whose deatli the npamarii ‘waiting,’ ‘ mourn- 
ing,’ of the relatives must be prolonged beyond 
the usual period (Vend, xii.), is explained by tra- 
dition as one who has died without Fatei and 
without Ashem^Yohu. Sometimes a few drops of 
the consecrated haoma juice mingled with water 
are poured, if possible, into the mouth of the 
dying person, Imoma being believed to produce 
immortality. Formerly this custom was more 
common ; and it was also usual to drop into the 
mouth of the dying person a few grains of pome- 

f ranate, belonging to the holy ceremonies of the 
arsi sacrifice. 

2 . Death. — According to Vend. v. 10, the ancient 
Zarathushtrians had special chambers or buildings 
(JkatijC) for the dead—one for men, one for women, 
and one for children — ^in every house or in every 
village, and the common mortuary still exists 
amongst the Zarathushtrians of Persia and in the 
Mofussil towns of Gujarat. In Bombay and other 
parts of India a special place in the house is pre- 
pared beforehand and washed clean in order to 
receive the dead body. The body is bathed all over 
and covered with a clean, hut -worn-out, white 
suit of cotton clothes, which must be desWoyed 
and never used again after having served for this 
purpose (cf. Vend. v. 61, viii. 23-25). A relative 
girds the sacred cord round the body, reciting the 
Ahura Mazda KMidai, a short prayer in Pazand. 
The corpse is placed on the ground on a clean 
white sheet. Two relatives sit by his side keep- 
ing themselves in contact with him — a custom 
probably derived, like the paivand (see below) 
held by the watchers and the bearers of the 
corpse, from the idea of forming a bridge or a way 
for the soul. An Ashem-Vohu is recited close to 
the dead man’s ear. 

3 . Impurity of the corpse. — The corpse is now 
supposed to be assailed by the corpse-demon, the 
Druj Nasu. According to Vend. vii. 1 - 5 , the 
druj of the corpse rushes on the body from the 
north, in the shape of a fly, immediately after 
death in a case of natural death. But in a case of 
violent death (by dogs, or by the wolf, by the 
sorcerer, by an enemy, or by the hand of man, 
by falling from a mountain, by strangling one- 
self, or by treachery) the demon comes only in the 
gdh (one of the five divisions of the day) that fol- 
io^Y& after death. Only special despised officials, 
set apart for that purpose, are allowed actually 
to touch the body, and they must scrupulously 
obseiye certain fixed rules. If any one else hap- 
pens to touch it, the contagion spreads to him, 
and he must undergo.. the great purification, har^ 
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ashnum^ for nine days (being washed with the 
urine of the cow, etc. iVend, ix.]). The glance of 
a dog (see below) or other animal is considered 
to be particularly effective for driving away the 
corpse-demon. 

In theory the old tabu ideas concerning the dead 
have been modified in a characteristic manner by 
the Avestan dualism. Thus, since the death of a 
Mazdayasnian implies a victory of the Evil Power, 
his body is unclean, but the corpse of an unbe- 
liever is clean, because his death favours the 
cause of Ahiira Mazda, and a wicked man defiles 
only during his life, not after his death (Vend, 
V. 36-38). 

4 . Isolation of the corpse. — ^The place of the 
two relatives waiting beside the body is next 
taken by the nam-hashas of the Avesta, now 
called hhandhya (‘ shoulder-men ’) by the Parsis of 
India. Two of those funeral-servants prejpare 
themselves by washing and by putting on clean 
suits of clothes and the sacred cord, and by re- 
citing the Srdsh’hdj (on which see Darmesteter, 
Le Zend-Avesta^ ii. 686 - 688 ) up to the word ashahe. 
They then enter the room where the dead body is 
placed, keeping between them a piece of cloth or 
cotton tape — the paivand. They cover the body 
with cloth except the face — which, however, in 
some parts of Gujarat is also covered — with a 
paddn (the paitiddna of the Avesta, a piece of 
white cotton stuff which the Parsi priest holds 
before his nose and mouth in order not to defile 
the sacred fire and the other pure things). Then 
the two khandhyas lift the corpse on to^ slabs of 
stone placed in a corner of the room, its arms 
being folded across the chest. The face must not 
be turned towards the north, whence the demons 
proceed. In some districts of Gujarat the old 
Avestan rule (Vend. viii. 8 ) is still observed of 
laying the body on a thin layer of sand in a cavity 
dug in the ground five inches deep, while in Yezd 
the corpse, after being lifted from the bier in the 
common mortuary, is placed ‘ on a raised platform 
of mud paved with stone, about nine feet long and 
four feet wide ’ (Jackson, Persia^ p. 391). The place 
in which the body reposes is ritually separated 
from connexion with the living by three deep 
circles, kashas drawn with a metallic bar or nau 
by one of the two khandhyas^ who afterwards 
leave the house, still making paivand, and finish 
theiv Srdsh-bdj. 

5 , The sag-did.— If possible, ‘ a four-eyed ’ (catJi- 
Tucashma) dog, i.e. a dog with two eye-like spots 
above the eyes, is now brought near the corpse in 
order to frighten the di'uj by his look, i.e. the 
sag -did {‘dog-gaze’) is arranged. According to 
Vend. viii. 16, a white dog with yellow ears has also 
a particular power against the demons, but any dog 
may suffice. The sag -did is repeated at the begin- 
ning of every gdh, until the body is carried from the 
house. The prescription of Vend. viii. 14-18 seems 
not to be observed nowadays, namely, that a yellow 
four-eyed dog or a white dog with yellow ears 
must be led three times if he walks willingly, six 
or nine times if he is unwilling, along the road 
where a corpse of a man or of a dog is carried, in 
order to scare away the corpse-demon. In Yezd 
the ordinary street-dog is usedj and ‘morsels of 
bread are strewn around the corpse, or, according 
to the older usage, laid on the bosom of the dead, 
and the dog eats these’ (Jackson, op. cit. p. 389). 
Immediately before entering the dakhma (* tower of 
silence’), the dead body is once more exposed to 
the sag-dld. The demon-expelling glance is attri- 
buted by Vend. vii. 3. 29 f., viii. 36, not only to the 
dog, but to ‘ the flesh-eating birds ’ as well as to 
‘ the flesh-eating dogs.’ 

Those passages evidently refer to the moment when the 
animals, to which the body is exposed, rush on it to devour 


it; hut the eminent Parsi scholar J. J. Modi, to ■whom we 
principally owe our knowledgfe of the actual funeral ceremonies 
of the l’arsis, interprets Vend. vii. 3 in the following way : ‘It 
is enjoined that in case a dog is not procurable, the Sagdeed “ 
of flesh-devouring: birds like the crows and vultures should be 
allowed, that is to say, it will do if a flesh-eatinjf bird happens 
to pass and sees the corpse from above or if the flesh-eating 
birds fly in that direction* (J'j/S'if ii. 414). 

6 . Demon-frightening fire.— We return to the 
mortuary room, where, after the first sag-dld^ the 
demon-killing fire (Vend. viii. 80 ) is brought and 
fed with fragrant sandal-wood and frankincense, 
and where, until the body is removed, a priest 
recites the Avesta, keeping himself, as well as 
every other person, at least three paces from the 
dead body ( Vend. viii. 7). 

7 . Time of removal. — The removal of the body 
must take place in the daytime, in order to expose 
it to the sun (Vend. v. 13). In ancient times the 
corpse might lie in the special mortuaries as long 
as one month or even until the next spring { Vend. 
V. 12). Now, in India, the body is removed the 
next morning, if death takes place early in the 
night ; if a person dies late at night or early in 
the morning, the body is removed m the evening. 
In case of death by accident the body may wait 
longer. 

8 . Removal. — Two ‘ corpse - bearers ’ (nasd- 
sdldrs)^ clothed in white, with ‘ hand-cover ’ 
(dastand) on their hands, and making paivand^ 
enter the house about one hour before their de- 
parture to the dakhma^ GexTy mg an iron bier 
{gdhdn). They must be at least two in number 
( Vend. iii. 14), for a single man is not allowed to 

S even the body of a child. Wood being more 
s to infection, the bier must be of iron. It is 
placed beside the body. The corpse-bearers read 
the Srosh-hdj up to the word ashahe (the remaining 
portion of that prayer is recited only when their 
operations relating to the corpse are finished), and 
add in a low voice : ‘ According to the dictates of 
Ahura Mazda, the dictates of the Amshaspands, 
the dictates of the holy Sraosh, the dictates of 
Aderbad-Mahrespand, the dictates of the Dastur of 
this time.’ Then they sit silent, while two priests, 
having performed the kosti (cf. Darmesteter, op. 
cit. 685 f.) and repeated the special prayers of the 
gdhy enter the chamber, making paivand, put on 
their face- veils, ‘ take the Srdsh-bdf’ (i.e. repeat it 
as far as ashahe), and commence the Ahunavaiti 
Gatha (Ys. xxviii.-xxxiv. ), keeping themselves 
near to the door or at least at a distance of three 
paces from the corpse. At the words of Yasna xxxi. 
4 : ‘ Seek thou for me, O Vohu Manah, the mighty 
Kingdom, through whose increase we may over- 
come the Druj,’ they stop ; the corpse-bearers lift 
the dead body on the bier, when the priests turn 
to the dead and finish the Gatha, after which a 
new sag-did is performed. The moment is now 
come for relatives and friends, who have gathered 
in the house (or, in Yezd, in the common mortuary, 
the zdd-6-marg, ‘birth and death,’ or pursish- 
kJidnah, ‘ inquiry house ’), to have a last look at 
the deceased. They bow before the body, i.e. 
make the sejdo, before its face is covered up. 

9 . Funeral procession. — Having carried the body 
outside the house (according to Vend. viii. 10, the 
corpse should be removed through a breach speci- 
ally made in the wall of the house, and in this 
connexion it is worthy of note that the Persian 
zdd-b-marg has two doors, the corpse being brought 
in by the one and carried out by the other), the 
nasd-sdldrs entrust the bier to two or more khan- 
dyas (who are also sometimes called nasd-sdldrs) 
to bear it to the ‘tower of silence.’ Two xuiests 
walk in the front of the procession, at a distance 
of thirty paces after the hier, accompanied by rela- 
tives and friends, two abreast, clothed in white and 
making paivand. , , In Persia, however, the order 
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is different. There the procession is led by a man 
bearing a vase containing lire (and formerly also 
by a musician playing «a doleful air), followed by 
the relatives and friends, the corpse, the priests, 
and additional members of the family of the de- 
ceased. Here, too, if the dahhnia is far distant, 
the body may be conveyed on a cow or donkey 
(cf. the Palilavi commentary on Vend. iii._ 14), and 
the mourners may ride, tlioiigh the priests are 
required to walk. 

10 . In the tower. — ^At the gate of the tower the 
bier is set down, the face is uncovered to let the 
accompanying procession pay their last respects to 
the dead from a distance of at least three paces, 
and once more Vimsag-dld is pex'fornied. Now the 
two real nasd-saldrs^ who had arranged the body 
on the bier in the house, and who alone are allowed 
to enter the tower (not wearing their usual clothes 
[i^end. viii. 10 ], but the so-called * clothes of 
dalchma ’), open its gate, which is closed with an 
iron lock, lift the bier, carry it into the tower, 
place the body, with the head toward the south ; 
(tlie auspicious quarter), on one of the beds of 
stone (kesh) arranged in concentric circles, rising 
like an amphitheatre, which are intended for re- 
ceiving the bodies. These circles are separated hy 
canals {pavis, a word which seems also to be used 
of the sections divided by the canals). They re- 
move the clothes from the corpse, leaving it naked 
< Vend. vi. 61), and cast them into the central well, 
forming the middle of the tower, and surrounded 
by the ampbitheatre-like circles of stone beds. 
Tne naked corpse may be left ‘ on the earth, on 
clay, bricks, and stone and mortar.’ The vul- 
tures, Nature’s scavengers, are already waiting, 
and in one or two hours they devour all that is 
corruptible of the body. Twice a year the 
saldrs throw the skeletons into the well, where 
sun, rain, and air soon reduce the whole to dust. 
The Dlnkart to Vend. v. 14 considers the falling 
of the rain on the corpses in the daJehnas and on 
the impure liquids as a great advantage. Formerly 
the bones were preserved in an ossuary. 

* Whither shall we carry the bones of the dead, Ahura Mazda? 
Where shall we place them?’ Ahura Mazda answered: ‘You 
may make a structure (uz~ddnem) for them beyond the reach 
of the dogr, of the fox, of the wolf, inaccessible to the rain from 
above. If the Mazdayasnians are rich, they may construct it 
of stones, of plaster, or of earth. If they are not rich, they 
may place the dead on the ground in the light of heaven and 
looking towards the sun ’ (Fend, 49-61). 

If, in Persia, a Zarathushtrian community is too 
small to support a dalchTna^ the body * is carried 
to some remote place in the hills or mountains, is 
then piled around with stones and covered with a 
slab, but not inten*ed ’ (Jackson, op. cit. p. 394). 

The Dadistdn (xviii.), in the 9th cent. A.D., 
recommended collecting the hones and putting 
them in duxi^astoddn, elevated above the ground 
and covered with a roof to preserve them from 
rain and from animals. These receptacles to pro- 
tect the bones from the sun were made of two 
excavated stones, one forming the coffin, the other 
the cover. They might also he real monuments, 
perhaps corresponding to the caves of the Achae- 
menians at Naksh-i Kustam (Modi, *An old Persian 
Coffin,’ JASB, 1888 ; cf, Darmesteter, op. cit. p. 
93, note 34). At the present day the bones of the 
dead are no longer preserved. 

Vmd. vi. 45, in directing the dead to be carried * to the most 
elevated spots, where flesh-eating dogs and flesh-eating birds 
may most surely perceive it/ gave sanction to a primitive 
method of disposing of the dead, still practised, e.gr., by the 
Kafirs, who expose their dead in wooden coffins on the tops of 
the mountains (Lassen, Ind. Alterthum&kunde^ i.2, Leipzig, 1867, 
p. 620), by some wild tribes of India (Crooke, JAI xxviii. 
[1899] 245 f.), and by the Masai, where a person dying without 
children is abandoned, some hundred yards outside the kraal, 
to the hj'jenas, whose speedy devouring of the corpse is con- 
sidered a favourable sign (l^Ierker, Die Masai, Berlin, 1904, 
p. 193). The Hawaiians threw their dead to the sharks, etc. 
(Segei^tedt, Le Mmde oriental, Upsala, 1910, iv. 2, p. 64). Accord- 
ing to Strabo (p. 617 ; cf, Kleuker, Anhang zum Zend-Avesta, 


Biga, 1783, ii. iii. 71 f.), the Bactrians threw their sick and aged 
people to dogs, trained to devour them *, the Caspians con- 
sidered it more auspicious if birds devoured their dead exposed 
in the desert than if they were eaten by dogs or wild animals 
(cf. Marquart, PMlologus, Supplem. x. [1907] i. 141). 

11. Dakhraas. — Special constructions or towers 
{dakhnms), for exposing the corpses, are well 
known to the Avesta. They constitute the most 
awful and impure spots on the earth, and it is 
one of the greatest merits to demolish them when 
they have served their purpose, and thus restore 
the gi’ound to cultivation {Vend. iii. 13, vii. 
49-68). The construction of the actual * towers 
of silence ’ used by the Parsis of India is accom- 
panied by a series of religious ceremonies, the 
consecration lasting three days(Menant, Les Parsis, 
Paris, 1898, pp. 206-235, with plans and illustrations). 

12 . Dispersion of procession. — At every dahhma 
a kind of chapel {sagH) is built, to which the 
funeral procession retires while the nasd-sdlars 
do their work with the dead inside the tower. 
When the nasd-sdldrs are ready, the assistants, 
gathered in the sdgrl or seated at some distance 
from the dakhma, get up and finish the Srosh-hdj, 

■ which they had commenced before starting in the 
funeral procession. In concluding the paivand 
they recite this prayer : ‘We repent of all our 
sins. Our respects to the souls of the departed ! 
We remember nere the fravashis of the pious (de- 
parted).’ They then take urine of the cow, wash 
the naked parts of their bodies, make the kosti, 
and repeat the Patet, mentioning the name of the 
departed at the end of the prayer, after which they 
return home and take a bath. 

13 . Ceremonies at home.— At home, immedi- 
ately after the removal of the body, urine of the 
cow {mrang) is sprinkled over the slabs of stone 
on which the corpse was placed, and upon the 
road by which it was carried out of the house. 
All clothes, utensils, and other articles of furni- 
ture must be cleansed, principally by the same 
means — gomez (urine of the cow) and water — or 
rejected altogether, if they have come into any 
contact with the dead body. After the removal 
of the body, all the memtiers of the family are 
required to take a bath. 

In an ancient Iranian province, Haroiva (Harat), 
the custom recorded from later times ((jhardin. 
Voyages en Perse, Amst. 1735, iii. 109), of abandon- 
ing the house to the dead, seems to have prevailed 
according to the vish-harezana of Vend. i. 9 (ef. N. 
Soderblom, BEIi xxxix. [1899] 256 ff.). The Great 
BundahtsTm gives the following explanation of 
this custom: ‘We keep the prescriptions (of re- 
moving the fire, the harashnvm, the cups, the 
haoma, and the mortar) during nine days (in the 
winter) or a month (in summer) ’ (cf. Vend. v. 39 ff.). 
‘ They abandon the house and go away during nine 
days or a month ’ (Darmesteter, op. cit. p. 9, note 
20). It may be that upaman, ‘ waiting ’ ( Vend, v.) 
originally meant a temporary abandoning of the 
house. At present, in Bombay, all the members of 
the family have to take a bath after the removal 
of the body, and fragrant fire is burnt on the spot 
where the corpse was laid. During nine days in 
winter and one month in summer a lamp is kept 
burning on the same spot, and no one is allowed to 
go near it during that period. After its expiry the 
whole room is washed. The members of the 
family and also near friends abstain from meat 
during three days after the death. 

We do not deal here with the festivals and gifts intended for 
the priest and for the poor after the death of a wealth}- Parsi, 
or with the recital of several offices for his soul (see Immor- 
tality [Farsi]). The funeral expenses of an eminent Parsi 
gentleman who died in 1763 amounted to more than 733 rupees, 
which would mean more than double this sum at present 
(Bomanji Byram ji Patell, JASB iii. 144 ff.). 

14 . Recent opposition. — In some cii*cles of Parsi 
society the question of introducing a more hygienic 
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and less savage manner of disposing of the dead 
has of late been very eagex'ly agitated. Botli 
burning and burying being prohibited because of 
the purity of lire and earth, it has been proposed 
to consume the corpse by electricity, and the exe- 
getical question has been discussed whether such 
a method can be considered as burning or not. No 
change has been officially permitted as yet in the 
disposal of the dead, which shows the tenacity 
of custom, and maintains continuity with an 
immemorial antiquity. 

Literature.— J. J. Modi, * On the Funeral Ceremonies of the 
Parsees, their Ori{?in and Explanation,* in JASB ii. (1892); 
J. Darmesteter, Le Zenid-Avestat ii. 146 ff., Paris, 1892; D. 
Menant, Les P arsis, Paris, 1898 ; D. F. Karaka, Mist of the 
Parsis, i. 192 ff., London, 1884 ; A. V. W. Jackson, Persia Pa^t 
and Present, pp. 387-394, London, 1906 ; Khudayar Sheheryar, 

‘ A Zoroastrian Death in Persia * (in Gujarati), in Zartoshti, i. 
169-181. 

Nathan SSderblom. 

15. Ancient Persian rites. — In ancient Persia, 
before the spread of Zoroastrianism, the means of 
disposal of the dead were quite different from 
those observed by the adherents of the great 
Iranian religious leader. Attention has already 
been called, in § 10, to the Bactrian custom of 
leaving the sick and the aged to be devoured by 
dogs — a practice recorded not only by Strabo (p. 
517), but by Cicero [Tuse. Disp, i. 45) and by 
Eusebius {Prcep. emng. I. iv. 7). Both Herodotus 
(i. 140) and Strabo (p. 735) expressly state that, 
while the Magi exposed their dead to dogs or 
birds (as the Avesta enjoins), the Persians interred 
the dead body after coating it with wax («ara- 
Kr}p(j}<ra.vres Sjv rhv piKvv Il^pcrat 7^ Kpirirrovai). It 
was, therefore, rank blasphemy (oj5x 6Via) when 
Camhyses ordered the corpse of Amasis to be i 
cremated (Herodotus, iii. 16) ; and it is very 
doubtful whether any credence can be given to 
Xenophon’s account {Cyropced. vili. vii. 25) of the 
request of the dying Cyrus — * Put my body, my 
children, when I die, neither in gold nor in silver 
nor in anything else, but commit it to the earth 
as soon as may be (r J 7^ c&s Tdx^crra ATrbBonre), For 
what is more blessed than this, to be mingled with 
the earth (7^ p.LxBrjva(,)V — since this last phrase 
would seem to exclude any coating of the body 
with wax. Equal suspicion seems to attach to , 
Xenophon’s story {ib. vii. 3} of the death of Abra- i 
dates, for whom a grave was prepared, and whose | 
dead head was held on her lap by his wife, whose | 
corpse, after her suicide, and his were both i 
covered over by her nurse before burial. Ctesias, i 
however, who is much more reliable than his ancient ' 
contemporaries would allow, may be right when 
he states {P&rs. 59) that Parysatis buried the head 
and right hand of Cyrus the Younger, for here the 
wax coating may perhaps have been employed. 

Unfortunately, our sole information on this sub- 
ject must thus far be gleaned from the meagre 
statements of the classics. If we may judge from 
the tombs of the Aehsemenians, their bodies 
were not exposed as Zoroastrianism dictated ; but 
it is by no means impossible that they were 
coated with wax, or even, as Jackson also sug- 
gests {Persia Past and Present, p. 285), ‘ perhaps 
embalmed after the manner of the Egyptians.’ 
According to Arrian (Anab. vi. xxix. 4-11), the 
body {ctCo/jlcl) of Cyrus was laid in a coffin of gold 
{TTijeXov cf. Jackson, loc, cit. and p. 304 f., 

for further references). 

All this was, of course, changed when Persia 
definitely became Zoroastrian. In his account of 
the obsequies of Mermeroes (f A.D. 554), Agathias 
{Eist. II. xix. 22) recognizes only the usage of the 
Avesta (with the addition of the exposure of the 
sick while still living), and he expressly says that 
the Persians could not place the dead in a coffin 
(dijKr}) or urn {XdppaKi), or bury in the earth (rg 7^ 
Karaxvvpdpac) ; and the 5th cent, Sasanian monarch 


I Kohad demanded, though without success, that 
I the Christian Iberian ruler Gurgenes should adopt 
i the Persian custom of exposing the dead to birds 
' and dogs, instead of burying them (Procopius, 
de Bell. Pcrs. i. 12). 

Literature. — In addition to the works mentioned in the 
previous section, reference may also be made to Kleuker, 
Anhang zum Zend-Avesta, it. iii. 9f., 57 f., 144, Riga, 1783; 
Brisson, de Regio Persarwm prineipatu, ed. Lederlein, p. 
619 ff., Strassburg, 1710 ; Rapp, ZD MG xx. {1866} 53-56. 

Louis H. Gray. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Eoman). — ^As in other lands and in other times, so 
also among the ancient Romans the customs attend- 
ant upon death and burial varied so considerably 
according to wealth, rank, occupation, nationality, 
religion, place, and period that no single succes- 
sion of circumstances may he taken as typical, and 
great caution must be exercised in dealing with the 
scattered and fragmentary evidence on the subject, 
in order to avoid confusing the particular with the 
universal, or attributing to one period the customs 
peculiar to another. 

The greater part of our evidence having to do 
■with the upper classes during the late Republic 
and early Empire, it will be best to re-construct, 
as a nucleus around which to build up an account 
of burial customs in general, a typical instance of 
the death and burial of a Roman grandee of the 
Ist cent, of the Empire. 

As the man breathes his last, the assembled rela- 
tives loudly and repeatedly call out his name in the 
conclamatio — a more or less formalized expression 
of grief which is probably reminiscent of primitive 
attempts to wake the dead back to life *, and per- 
haps the nearest of kin kisses him, as if to catch 
and preserve in the family line the last breath. 
After the formal announcement ‘ est,^ 

the eyes are closed, and the usual bathing and 
anointing, perhaps embalming, take place, per- 
formed by one 01 the household, or by the pro- 
fessional lihitinarius or polUnctor. The body is 
composed, arrayed in the toga— the full dress of 
antiquity — ornamented with all the insignia won 
during the dead man’s career, and placed in state 
on the lectus funebris in the atrium, or main 
ehamher of the house, with the feet towards the 
street-door. There are also flowers, coronce of 
honour, and burning censers supported on cande- 
labra. Near by are attendants, among them being 
sometimes included paid mourners who chant 
the funeral wail. [These details may be seen in 
the Laberan Museum on the tomb relief of the 
Haterii, a family of considerable importance dur- 
ing the latter part of the 1st century.] Possibly a 
coin is placed in the mouth as passage-money across 
the Styx — a custom always in vogue to some extent, 
A wax impression of the face is then taken, after- 
wards to occupy its niche in the ala, a state room 
off the atrium, along with the masks {imagines) of 
the ancestral line, and to be supplied with the 
appropriate inscription, or titulus, recording the 
name, years, offices, and deeds of the dead. Out- 
side, the fact of death is made known, and the 
proper safeguard taken against chance religious or 
social impropriety, by the hanging of a cypress- or 
pine-branch at the entrance of the house. 

In due time, wdiich in ordinary cases is as soon 
as arrangements can be made, and in funerals of 
state from three to seven days, the last ceremonies 
take place. Criers go through the streets announc- 
ing its coming occurrence in the ancient formula : 
* Ollus Quiris leto datus. JSxsequias, quibus est 
commodum, ire iam tempus est. Ollus ex aedihus 
effertur^ (^This citizen has been given over to 
death. His obsequies those who find it convenient 
may now attend. He is being carried forth from 
his dwelling’). Under the supervision of the 
designator apd his attendant lietors, the stately 
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funeral- train takes form and moves: musicians, 
and perhaps paid singers; dancers and panto- 
mimists, who jest freely, sometimes impersonating 
in liiimorous wise even the deceased ; a succession 
of cars, at times amounting to hundreds (six 
hundred at the funeral of Marcellus), on^ which sit 
actors dressed to impersonate the long line of the 
dead man’s ancestors, wearing their death-masks, 
now taken from the niches in the aim, and accom- 
panied by lictors, as in life— symbolically conduct- 
ing the most recent of the family line to take his 
place with his forefathers in the lower world; a 
display of tlie dead man’s memorials— trophies, 
horses, dogs, insignia, painted representations of 
his exploits— after the manner of a triumph ; more 
lictors, with down-pointed fasces, reminiscent of 
olden-time burial by night ; and then, high on a 
funeral car, the dead himself, with face exposed to 
the sky, or enclosed in a casket and represented by 
a realistic figure clad in his clothes and death-mask ; 
the immediate mourners— sons with veiled heads, 
daughters bareheaded with flowing hair ; and finally 
the general public, not without demonstration. On 
both sides, as the procession passes, is the Roman 
populace, pressing to the line, and climbing up 
* To towers and windows, yea, to chimney tops/ 
to witness what must have been one of the greatest 
spectacles of all time. 

Arrived at the Forum, the great centre of civic 
life, the dead is carried to the Rostra, on which, 
surrounded by Ms ghostly ancestry, he lies while 
his nearest relative delivers over him the laudatio, 
a formal and often extravagant glorification of the 
deceased and his forefathers which is preserved 
among the family archives, and whose uncritical 
use will do so much to falsify or distort Roman 
history. The procession then forms again, resumes 
its way, and passes through the city-gate to the 
destined place of cremation or inhumation at one 
of the great mmsolea, such as that of Augusttis, at 
the north end of the Campus Martins, or in one of 
the long lines of lots which border the high road. 
Here the dead, with ornaments, weapons, and 
other possessions dear in life, together with many 
memorials brought by friends and relatives, is 
placed upon an elaborate pyre, to which, with 
averted face, the nearest relative or friend, or some 
civic dignitary, applies the torch. As the flames 
rise to the summit of the pyre, perhaps they liber- 
ate from his lightly fastened cage an eagle, which 
soars aloft — the symbol of the spirit of the dead 
setting out for its home among the immortals. 
The embers are quenched with water or wine, the 
final farewell (another comlamatio) is uttered, and 
all return to the city except the immediate rela- 
tives, who collect the ashes of the departed in a 
napkin, bury the os resectum (see below) to pre- 
serve the form of earth-burial, perform a purifica- 
tory sacrifice* and partake of the funeral-meal in 
the family tomh-chapel. 

There follow nine days of mourning, on one of 
which the now dry ashes are enclosed in an urn of 
marble or metal, and carried by a member of the 
family, barefooted and ungirdled, to their final 
resting-place in the tomb-chamber. At the end of 
this period, the sacrum novendiale, a feast to the 
dead, is celebrated at the tomb, and a funeral- 
banquefc is held at the home. Mourning continues 
ten months for husbands, wives, parents, adult 
sons and daughters, eight months for other adult 
relatives, and in the case of children for as many 
months as they have years. Memorial festivals, 
which partake of the nature of a communion, are 
celebrated on Feb. 13-21, the Farentalia, or pagan 
All-Souls’ Bay ; again on the birth or burial anni- 
versary; and again at the end of March and May, 
the Violaria and Eosaria, when violets and roses are 
profusely distributed, lamps lighted in the tomb- 


chambers, funeral-banquets held, and offerings made 
to the gods and to the mams, ot spirits of the dead. 

Such a funeral, though not unfamiliar to the 
; Roman people, was the exception rafcher than the 
I rule. The imposing nature of the whole— the 
I splendour of its appointments, the dignity of the 
I participants, the impressiveness of the stately 
; train, with its hundreds of impersonated prsetorians 
and consulars, traversing the principal tliorough- 
fares between thronging spectators— may best be 
I compared with the funerals of Italian royalty in 
I modern times, thotigh the latter probably fall far 
I short of the magnificence of the ancient ceremony. 

The funerals of middle and lower class people, 
and of most of the upper class, were less ostenta- 
: tious, and unaccompanied by the laudatio, the dis- 
play of death-masks, and the paraphernalia of 
wealth. Children, citizens of the lowest class, and 
slaves were carried to their last rest without public 
procession, and with few formalities. 

Unlike modern burial-places, the Roman ceme- 
teries were not public communal enclosures set 
apart by themselves, but were situated along the 
great highways that led from the city-gates, and 
took the form of a very long and narrow series of 
private holdings, whose front, occupied by imposing 
monuments, bordered immediately on the road. 
All streets leading from Rome had their tombs, 
and the location of sepulchres along them in the 
country also, on landed estates, was frequent. 
Most prominent among the highway cemeteries at 
Rome were the Via Flaminia and the Via Salaria 
on the north, the Tiburtina and the Prjenestina 
on the east, the Latina and the Appia on the 
south, and the Aurelia on the west. Most magnifi- 
cent of all was the Appian Way, Begina Viarum, 
wMeh still displays almost unbroken lines of 
tomb-ruins from ite issue at the old Servian Porta 
Capena to the Alban Mount, fourteen miles away. 
Among its two hundred or more larger monuments, 
displaying great variety of architecture and orna- 
mentation, are to be seen most of the types of the 
Roman tomb x the mausoleum, round, and probably 
once with conical summit, copied and named after 
the tomb of Mausolus, the king of Icaria, who died 
I about 351 B.C. ; the tumulus, a conical mound 
heaped over the body or ashes of the dead, also 
reminiscent of Asia-; the tomb above ground ; the 
tomb excavated in the tufa bed of the Campagna; 
the combination of both, with tomb below and 
chamber above ; the columbarium, for the reception 
of the cremated dead of burial-associations ; the 
chambers in series called ‘ catacombs ’ (S', -y. ). Burial 
lots were marked by boundary stones, inscribed 
with measurements : e.g. f route p, xvi. in agro 

p, frontage, 16 ft., depth, 22 ft.’). Threats 

and curses were frequently added to safeguard the 
area and monuments against violation or profana- 
tion. The more pretentious areas were great 
family burial-places, where were laid to rest all 
the members of a gens, or branch of a gens, 
including its freedmen and slaves, and sometimes 
even clients and friends. Such a burial-place m ight 
include a generous plot of ground, with an area 
before the tomb, a garden behind, an ustrma, or 
crematory, mdiculm, or shrines with statues of the 
dead, banquet-room for anniversary use, pavilion, 
well, and custodian’s quarters. The epitaphs, 
incised upon slabs let into the front of the monu- 
ment, or on tombstones at the graves of indi- 
viduals, or near the remains inside the vault, are 
characterized by great variety of content and ex- 
pression. Name, parentage, public offices, and an 
accurate statement of the length of life are found 
in most of them, without dates of death and birth. 
A type may be seen in that of Minucia, the daugh- 
ter of B'undanus, whose death is the subject of 
Pliny’s Ep. v. 16 : 
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*D, M. Minuciae Marcellae Fundani F. Vix. A. XII., M. XL, 
D, VII.’ (‘To the Departed Spirit ManibmJ of Miimcia 
Marcella, the Daughter of Fundanus, who lived 12 years, H 
months, and 7 days ’) (OIL vi. 16C31). 

A portrait-bust sometimes accompanied the epitaph, 
and it was not infrequent for the inscription to be 
in the form of an address to the passer-by from the 
mouth of the departed, as the quaint archaistic 
one of Marcus Csecilius, which lies by the Appian 
Way {CIL i. 1006) : 

‘ Hoc est factum monumentum Maarco Caicilio. 

Hospes, gratum est quom apud meas restitistei seedes. 

Bene rein geras et valeas ; dormias sine qura.’ 

(‘This monument is erected to Marcus Csecilius. Stranger, it 
gives me pleasure that you have stopped at my resting-place. 
Good fortune attend you, and fare you well ; may you sleep 
without care.’) 

Such appeals as this upon stones, the use of 
portrait-sculpture, and the custom of roadside 
burial illustrate the Koman yearning for continued 
participation in the affairs of the living, and an 
instinctive conviction as to future existence. 

Among the lower classes, especially freedmen 
and the labouring part of the population, a most 
popular form of tomb was the columbariumt so 
named because of its resemblance to a dove-cot. 
Long narrow vaults were either built above ground 
or excavated in the tufa, and in their walls were 
formed numerous compact rows of niches, each of a 
size barely large enough to receive an urn contain- 
ing the ashes of one person, whose identity was 
made known by a tiUilus upon a slab below the 
urn, or on the urn itself, sometimes accompanied 
by a small portrait-bust. One of these columbaria 
on the Via Appia, from which three hundred 
tituli have been preserved, was for the use of the 
freedmen of Augustus and Livia. Such tombs 
were sometimes given as benevolences, and some- 
times erected by speculators, but it was more usual 
for them to be constructed, or at least managed, 
by collegia funeraticia, co-operative funeral asso- 
ciations, which sold stock, assessed regular dues, 
and paid benefits, thus ensuring their members 
proper disposition after death. They were ad- 
ministered by curatores^ who divided and assigned 
the space by lot to the shareholders, who might in 
turn sell their holdings. 

The lot of the ordinary slave and the very poorest 
class of citizens was less fortunate. Outside the 
line of the Servian Wall, where it crossed the 
plateau of the Esquiline, there existed, down to the 
time of Horace (when it was covered with earth 
and transformed into the Gardens of Maecenas), a 
great burial-ground which might he called ‘the 
potter’s field ’ of Home. Here, as shown by exca- 
vations made from 1872 onwards, was an area of | 
irregular dimensions extending a mile or more ^ 
along the wall, from near the present railway- 
station on the north-east to the Lateran on the 
south-east, which had served as a necropolis from 
time immemorial, and was the burial-ground to 
which Horace made reference in Sat, i. viii. 
8-16 : 

* Hue piius angustis eiecta cadavera cellis 
Oonservus vili portanda locabat in area ; 

Hoc miserae plebi stabat commune aepulchnim, 
Pantolabo scurrae Nomentanoque nepoti. 

Mille pedes in fronte, trecentos cippus in agrum 
Hie dabat, heredes monumentum ne sequeretur. 

Nunc licet Esguiliis habitare salubribus, atque 
Aggere in aprico spatiari, quo mode triates 
Albis informem spectabant ossibus agrum * 

(‘ Hither, of yore, their fellow-slave contracted to carry in their 
cheap coffins the dead sent forth from their narrow dwellings ; 
here lay the common sepulchre of the wretched jpie&s, for 
Pantolabus the knave, and Nomentanus the ne’er-do-weel. A 
thousand feet front, three hundred feet deep were the limits ; 
the monument not to follow the heirs. To-day you may dwell 
on a healthful Esquiline, and take walks on the sunny agger^ 
where but now your sad gaze rested upon a field ugly with 
whitening bones ’). 

The reference in the above lines to the cheap 
coffins, the slave hireling, the contrast between the 
gloomy bone-strewn Esquiline of former days and 


the healthful gardens of the present, and the 
sardonic allusion to the cippus as the one monument 
of a Avhoie city of wretched poor constitute an 
eloquent comment on the mortuary destiny of tlie 
lowest class, though to intcr|>ret literally the jioet’s 
mention of whitening bones seems unnecessary. 
Excavation has revealed pit-graves 13 to 16 ft. 
square and of great depth, m wdiich the bodies of 
the^ criminal and otherwise unfortunate were de- 
posited one above the other, iinburned, and with 
little ceremony. 

Cremation and inhumation existed side by side 
throughout the pagau period. The earliest ceme- 
teries — ^the lowest stratum of that on the Esquiline, 
and the necropolis recently (1902) excavated on 
the Sacred Way near the Eorum— contain both 
cinerary urns and sarcophagi, the latter being 
sometimes made of hollowed tree-trunks. The 
later strata on the Esquiline also contain both. 
The Cornelian gens held to earth- burial until Sulla 
chose cremation as a measure of safety. The 
tomb-chambers of the Seipios, a branch of the 
Cornelian gens, on the Appian Way inside the 
Wall of Anrelian, were filled with sarcophagi con- 
taining unburned dead ; and in many large tombs 
the heads of families "were laid away in sarcophagi, 
while the cremated remains of their freedmen and 
the humbler members of the household were de- 
osited about them in the same chamber. In- 
umation, as the cheaper and more natural method, 
seems to have been the earlier, basic, and popular 
custom ; even in Augustan times, when cremation 
was as nearly universal as it ever became, it was the 
custom to perform at least a symbolical burial of 
the body by the interment of a small part of it, 
the os rescctiim, usually a joint of the little finger. 

The foregoing account of death and burial has to 
do principally with the 1st cent. A.D. and with the 
city of Rome. Naturally, there were variations in 
detail before and after this period : e.g, burial by 
night was the practice of earlier times, and was 
prescribed again by Julian, on the ground of incon- 
venience to urban business caused by diurnal rites ; 
the cemeteries of the earliest times were less 
distant from the heart of the city, by reason of 
the lesser circumference of the primitive walls, 
each successive fortification carrying the line of 
tombs farther out because of the law forbidding 
burial within the city limit ; there was less of both 
display and poverty before the rise of the Empire ; 
sumptuary laws governing funerals were known 
from the first centuries of the city; the employ- 
ment of chambers and galleries excavated in the 
bed of the Campagna, long known on a small 
scale, grew much more general and extensive after 
the rise of Christian Rome, developing into the 
great communal burying- places called ‘ catacombs 
cremation died out because of its expensiveness 
and the influence of belief in the resurrection. As 
to other cities, practice there was essentially the 
same as at Rome; and in small towns in the 
country a great deal of conservatism no doubfe 
obtained, manifest in the retention of customs long 
after they had gone out in the capital. 

All periods of the history of Roman burial, how- 
ever, are unified by the belief in the continued 
existence of the dead, and in his ghostly participa- 
tion in the life of the family and community, and 
by the consequent scrupulous care about proper 
burial, and the maintenance of right relations with 
the spirits of dead ancestors. The quick and the 
dead of ancient Rome were in a more than usually 
intimate communion. 

Litbratuke.— The appropriate chapters in S. B. Platner, 
Topography an^ Monuments of Ancient Rome % Boston, 1911 ; 
J. H. Middleton, Remains of Ancient Mome^ London, 1892 ; 
J. Marquardt, Bos RrymlUhen der R6mer\ Leipzig, 1886; 
Darembergr-Saglio, IHci. des Ant, gr. et rom., Paris, 1873 ff., 
$.v, ‘Funtis.’ GbANT ShOWEEMAN. 
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; : DEATH' AND' DI^ OF THE DEAD 

(Slavic).— Tile subject of death and the disposal of 
the dead, so far as the Slavic peoples are con- 
cerned, was discussed with considerable fullness 
in the art. Aeyan Eeligioh, voL ii. p. 11*^ ff. It 
cannot be doubted that tlie primitive conditions in 
this particular phase of human life, though to 
some extent overlaid with a dressing of Christian 
thought and practice, have been maintained most 
■faitlifully among the peoples in question, and it 
was therefore quite natural that the writer of that 
article should begin with Slavic ideas and customs, 
so that, by comparing these with the correspond- 
ing phenomena among the linguistically allied 
races, viz. the Indian, Iranian, Greek, Boman, 
Celtic, Teutonic, and Lithuanian, he might carry 
his investigation back to the so-called Ai’yan 
period. There is consequently no need to cover 
the same ground again, but it may not be out of 
place to record here such facts as have emerged, 
or have come to the writer’s knowledge, since the 
appearance of the article referred to. We shall 
arrange these fresh data under five lieads. 

I. Burial and burning of the corpse (cf. Abyan 
Belioion, voL ii. p. 16f.).— In the early historical 
period, as was shown in the passage cited, both of 
tliese methods were in operation — probably simul- 
taneously— among the Slavs, and, as recent archaeo- 
logical investigation shows, they prevailed also in 
the pre-Mstoric age. With reference to hurialj 
there has recently come to light a most remark- 
able corregcondence between Middle Germany and 
Southern Bussia in regard to the practice of con- 
structing the tomb in the form of a hut. 

At Leubingen, a station on the railway from 
Erfurt (Thuringia) to Sangexhausen, and not far 
from Sommerda, there is a now celebrated sepul- 
chral mound, which has been excavated by Prof. 
Klopfleisch, a long misunderstood pioneer in the 
study of primitive history. Near Helmsdorf, again, 
a village at no great distance from Leubingen, in 
the so-called MannsfeM Seekreis, another mound, 
similar in many respects to that at Leubingen, 
was recently opened (cf. P. Hdfer, in Jahresschr. 
f, d, yoTgQsah. d. sachs,4kuring. Lander, v. [Halle, 
1906]; and H. Grossler, ib, vi. [1907]). In each 
case the remains (which in the mound at Leubingen 
lay upon a flooring of wood, and in that near 
Helmsdorf in a bed-shaped chest of hewn timber) 
had been arched over by an actual wooden hut of 
excellent w^orkmanship, with a steep rooting, the 
planks of which in the Leubingen example were 
thatched with reeds. The remains found at 
Leubingen were those of an elderly man, across 
whose breast had been laid the body of a girl some 
ten years old, while the Helmsdorf mound, to all 
appearance, contained but a single body, in a 
doubled-up position. The objects found beside 
the dead in both cases— bronze axes, dagger-rods 
and daggers, small chisels, a diorite hammer, and 
also numerous ornaments in gold, such as armlets, 
pins, spiral rings and bracelets — point to the 
Bronze Age (e. 1500 B.O. ?), and also show that the 
dead had Ijeen persons of rank. In a dense layer 
of ashes under tlie chest in the Helmsdorf mound 
were found the skeletons of two men, who had 
doubtless been given to the dead as his servants. 
But the most interesting feature of either barrow 
is unquestionably the wooden hut, designed un- 
mistakably to provide a house for the dead. I 

Now, although students of pre-historic times are 
as yet unaware of the fact, similar, and, indeed, 
almost identical erections are found in great pro- 
fusion in the Bussian Jmrgans, i.e. the sepulchral 
mounds which lend a picturesque variety to the 
monotony of the Steppes in the districts to the 
north of the Black Sea. These erections are met 
With, moreover, not only in the hurgans con- 


I structed by the Scytliian tribes who once domin- 
ated that region, but also in those dating from the 
earlier epochs, which in so many respects still 
require investigation. It will be to the pxirpose, 
therefore, to give a relatively full description of a 
single specimen of the South-Bussian burial-huts 
—that, namely, discovered in 1903 by V. A. 
Gorodzov in a kurgan situated in the Government 
of Ekaterinoslav, and dating, according to its 
discoverer, from the close of the second millennium 
B.C. (cf. Eesidts of the Arckceological Excamttions 
in the District of Bachmut in the Government of 
\ Ehaterimslm in 1903 ([Buss.], Moscow, 1907, p. 
152 fl’.)* Ib the heart of the Imrgan was a spacious 
square cavity, on the floor of which rested a frame- 
work box of thick oak boards — some kind of 
coffin. Between the walls of the cavity and the 
box, on the east side, lay a red-coloured jar and a 
cow’s head, while each of the four corners of the 
cavity contained a cow’s foot. Inside the box was 
the doubied-up skeleton of a woman, lying on its 
left side, with the head turned towards the north- 
east* and the wrists under the face. At the neck 
of the skeleton were found small fragments of 
bronze beads or other ornaments of the kind. In 
front of the face stood an earthen vessel ; and 
before the breast were a number of rattles, which 
had been cut from the backbone of an animal. 
The skeleton lay on chalky earth, but the skull 
, had a pillow of rushes. The most striking feature 
I of this burial vault, however, is the hut erected 
! over the chest. This hut was supported by two 
posts fixed in roundish holes at the head and feet 
of the skeleton, but outside the box in which it 
lay. The post supported a beam, which had 
branches leaning against it on either side, so form- 
ing the sloping framework of the roof; the 
branches, again, were covered with reeds. Upon 
the roof -beam stood a number of pots upside down, 
and also a badly-weathered quern of sandstone. 
Above these was a layer of ashes, containing a 
cow’s head, four cow’s legs, a large pot with a 
dimpled ornamentation at its neck and a perfor- 
ated bottom, incinerated bones, and a whetstone. 

As bearing upon the primitive history of Bussia, 
and even of Europe, however, these discoveries are 
surpassed in importance by the places for the 
cremation of corpses— perhaps the oldest in Europe 
— which have been discovered in the valleys of 
the Dniester and the Dnieper, to the east of the 
Carpathians, and at no remote distance from the 
localities above referred to. These places for 
cremation date, for the most part, from a late 
Neolithic civilization, which yields little of im- 
portance, but in their pottery they furnish a new 
factor in the cultural development of Europe, 
extending, as it does, towards the west, across 
Southern Bussia and Bessarabia, and to the north 
of the Balkan Peninsula. Among its character- 
istic products are magnificently painted vessels, 
with plastic decorations of bulis^ heads and the 
like, and numerous idols, mainly representing 
women and cattle. 

The last-mentioned discoveries are due in the 
main to the re.searches of Chvojko, of Kiev {Papers 
of the Xlth Archceol. Congress at Kiev [Buss.], i. ; 
also AntiquiUs de la region d-it Dnieprc [Collection 
B. KhanenJco, premiere livraison, Kiev, 1899], and 
[for Bessarabia] v. Stern {‘The ‘‘pre-Mycenamn ” 
Civilization in Southern Bussia,’ in Papers of the 
Xllth ArchmoL Congress in EJcaterimslav [Buss.], 
i.), and they have been critically examined by E. 
Meyer, Gesch, d. Altertums, i.^ (Stuttgart, 1909) 
741 fl* But we are not yet in a position to identify 
with certainty the peoples from whom emanated 
the civilizations thus traced at Tripolje, to the 
south of Kiev, and at Petreny, in Bessarabia. 

3. The funeral procession (cf. art. Abyan 
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RELiGioiir, vol. ii. p. 20). — In the passage cited we 
were able to indicate that the practice of bearing 
the dead to the grave on sledges, even in summer, 
once prevailed in certain parts of Eussia. In an 
exhaustive work shortly referred to in that passage 
(viz. ‘Sledge, Boat, and Horse as Accessories of 
Burial Eitual’ [Euss.], vol. xvi. of the Moscow 
Drevnosti)^ Anucin has conclusively proved that 
in ancient Eussia the dead were often, even in 
summer, conveyed to the grave on sledges, which, 
however, might be either driven or carried. The 
former method is illustrated by a picture in the 
Sylvester MS (‘Conveyance of the Eemains of St. 
Giebu by Sledge to tfie new Church ’) \ the latter 
by a picture in the Sylvester MS of SS. Boris and 
Giebu (‘Conveyance of the Corpse of Prince St. 
Boris by Sledge 0. But, as the use of the sledge 
in funeral obsequies is also found, according to 
Anucin, among many Finnish tribes, and as to 
this day the funeral-sledge often supersedes the 
waggon — even in the finest season of the year— in 
the north-east of Europe, it is safe to conjecture 
that the Eussians had adopted the practice from 
the East European peoples with whom they 
mingled as they spread towards the north-east. 
Traces of funeral-sledges are likewise found in 
Bgyptj while Lycian grave-stones sometimes ex- 
hibit houses resting upon sledge-runners (cf. E. 
Meringer {Indogerm, ForscMmgen, xix. [1906] 
409). 

3. The gifts to the dead (cf. art. Aryan Ee- 
LIGION, voX ii. p. 20 ff.).— -Just as we read in the 
Hiad {xxm, 171 f.) that the four-horse team of 
Patroclus was burned upon his funeral-pyre, in 
Herodotus (iv. 711.) that large numbers of horses 
were buried with the Scythian kings, and in Tacitus 
{Germ, 27) ‘ quorundam [the Germans] igni et equus 
adicitur ’ ; so from the Eussian hylins^ or histories, 
we learn that men were interred with their horses, 
and sometimes even upon horseback. The burial 
of Bogatyri Potok Mikhail Ivanovid, for example, 
is thus described : 

‘ Then they be^an to dig a grave there ; 

They hollowea out a grave deep and large ; 

A deep one, some twenty fathoms wide. 

And then was Potok Mikhail Ivanovid, 

With his steed mid harness of war ^ 

Lowered into the deep grave. 

And they covered it with a roofing of oak, 

And strewed it with yellow sand.^ 

(AnuOin, ifoc. cit.). 

4 . The funeral feast (cf. art. Aryan Eeligion, 
vol. ii. p. 20^) : attentions paid to the dead after 
the funeral rites (Ancestor-worship) {ib, 23 ft*.). — 
The various facts— -and especially those referring 
to the White Eussians— set forth in the paragraphs 
cited have meanwhile been largely supplemented 
from various quarters of the Slavic world. This 
fresh information is supplied by Matthias Murko 
in an art. entitled ‘ Has Grab als Tisch,’ in Worter 
und Sachen: KuUiirJiist. Ztschr.f, Sprach-^u, Sach- 
forschtmg^ ed. E. Meringer, etc., ii. 1, Heidelberg, 
1910, p. 79 ft*. The first three chapters of this 
most instructive essay deal respectively with the 
following subjects : (1) funeral repasts of the Slavs 
at the burial-place after the interment ; (2) sepul- 
chral meals of the Slavs at the graves of individuals ; 
and (3) sepulchral meals on the aJl-souls'-days and 
at the ancestral feasts of the Slavs, and meals for 
the dead among aliens in Eussia. That Murko is 
in this field of inquiry essentially at one with the 
present writer appears, e.g,, from his remarks on 

I). 110 : 

‘For experts in this study, it will not be necessary that I 
should emphasize the fact that so many customs and festivals 
still in vogue recall those of the Greeks and the Romans, and 
even surpass the latter in remoteness of origin, so that we must 
look for their parallels among primitive peoples. I shall merely 
state that the original purport of the practice of eating and 
drinking at the grave can still be clearly recognized: the 
deceased still takes part in the meal ; the mourners leave a 
place vacant for him at the grave-table ; they expressly invite 


Mm; they eat with delight of his favourite dishes; they give 
him wine andlioney to drink ; they pour wine and water upon 
the head of his grave ; and beside or upon the grave they set 
food for the dead,’ etc. 

5. In the article referred to, however, Murko 
carries his investigation considerably further, as in 
subsequent chapters he sketches the process by 
which the relics of ancient ancestor-worship have 
in the Eastern Church become intermingled with 
the primitive worship of the dead among the Slavs 
(‘worship of heroes and its transference to the 
Christian martyrs’). The details of the process 
are given in the following chapters : (4) the early 
Christian Agapse and the meals connected there- 
with ; (5) the survival in the Slav languages of Gr. 
Tpdireta and other foreign words connected with 
the cult of the dead (cf. art. Aryan Eeligion, 
vol. ii. p. 27% regarding Euss. kanunil = Gr. 
mvSr); (6) Eomano- Greek infiuence upon the 
spring festivals for the dead among the Slavs 
(O. Slav. rusaUJa, Serv. {d)ruzidalo, Euss. radu- 
nica ; cf. vol. ii. p. 25^ and 25% ; Murko’s derivation 
oi 'Kvm, radumca, from Gr. poBwyia* 6 reap p6^m 
of Suidas, is original and convincing, so 
that its meaning is the same as that of Rosalia^ 
thespring festival for the dead); (7) Lat. silicernium^ 
silicern{i)us (cf. vol. ii. p. 28®- ; Murko thinks that 
this word denotes the feast held upon the silicesj 
i.e, the rubble of the grave). 

Literature. —This is sufficiently indicated in the art. and in 
Aryan Religion. O. SCHRADER. 

DEATH AND DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD 
(Tibetan).— In Tibet, death is regarded as the 
work of the death-demon, who has accordingly to 
be exorcized from the house and locality. The 
ceremonies at death and the methods of disposal of 
the body are almost entirely of a pre-Buddhistie 
or Bon character, although now conducted for the 
most part by orthodox Buddhist priests. 

The Tibetans believe that the soul lives after 
the death of the body, but the future life desired 
by the people is not the Buddhistic one of a higher 
earthly re-birth or the arhat-ship of Nirvana or 
Buddhahood. They desire the new life to be in an 
everlasting paradise, -whieh is now identified with 
the Western Paradise of Buddha Amitabha of the 
later Indian Buddhists. The object of the death- 
ritual, therefore, is, firstly, to secure the due 
passage of the soul of the deceased to this paradise, 
and, secondly, to safeguard the earthly survivors 
against harm from the death-demon, as well as 
from the spirit of the deceased in the event of its 
failing to reach paradise and so becoming a malig- 
nant ghost. 

Formerly, so late as the 8th cent. A.D., human 
sacrifices were made on the death of kings and 
nobles. Five or six chosen friends from amongst 
their officers were styled ‘comrades,’ and killed 
themselves on the death of their master, so as to 
accompany him to paradise, and their bodies were 
buried alongside of his. The crests of the Mils 
were crowned by such sepulchral mounds, as in 
China and amongst the Turkic tribes. Beside the 
body were buried the clothes and valuables of the 
deceased, his bow, sword, and other weapons, and 
his favourite horse ; and a tumulus of earth was 
thrown up over aU. Animal -sacrifice seems also 
to have been practised, as is evidenced by the 
dough effigies of animals which are offered as part 
of the sacrificial rite by the hands of BudcQiist 
monks, who now perform the popular death-rito, 
and by tlieir religion are prohibited from taking life 
(L. A. Waddell, Buddhimi of Tibet, p. 618 f.). 

I. Extraction of the soul.— On the physical death 
of a person, Tibetans believe that the spirit does 
not depart forthwith, but continues to linger within 
the corpse for a varying period, which may extend 
to four days, after the cessation of the heart and 
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"breatli. In order to secure the release of the spirit 
in that direction in \\diieh it has the greatest chance 
of reaching paradise, the services of an expert priest 
are ..necessary.' 

After a death occurs, no layman is allowed to ■ 
touch the body. A white cloth is thrown over 
the face of the corpse, and a priest is sent for to 
extract the soul in the orthodox manner. This 
priest is one of the higher monks, and bears the 
title of "The Mover or Shifter’ {'p'o-ho). On his 
arrival in the death-chamber, all relatives and others 
are excluded, and the priest, closing the doors and 
windows, sits near the head of the corpse and chants 
the directions for the soul to find its way to the 
Western Paradise. After exhorting the soul to 
quit the body and give up its attachment to earthly 
property, the priest seizes with his forefinger and 
thumb a few hairs on the crown of the corpse, and, 
jerking these forcibly, is supposed thereby to make 
way for the soul of the deceased through the pores 
of the roots of these hairs, as though actual perfora- 
tion of the skull had been efiected. If, in the 
process, blood oozes from the nostrils, it is an 
auspicious sign. The soul is then directed to avoid 
the dangers which beset the road to paradise, and 
is hidden God-speed. This ceremony lasts about an 
hour. When, through accident or otherwise, the 
body is not forthcoming and the fourth day is 
expiring, this rite is performed in absentia hy the 
nest conjuring it up in spirit whilst seated in 
eep meditation. 

Z, Handling the corpse.— -All persons are tabued 
from touching a corpse (ro) except those who belong 
to the father’s family or those indicated hy the 
astrologer-priest, who casts a horoscope for the 
purpose. This document also prescribes the most 
auspicious date for the funeral and the mode and 
place of disposal of the body, as well as the worship 
to be performed for the soul of the deceased and 
for the welfare of the surviving relatives. 

The persons who may ordinarily handle a corpse 
must be children by the same father as deceased 
{p' as-spun), though in Lhasa and large towns with 
many strangers the professional scavengers may do 
this work. In rural communities, -when a man has no 
paternal relatives of his own, he jirocures admission 
into the family of a friend for such funeral purposes 
as official mourner hy giving a dinner to announce 
the fact. The persons so authorized then approach 
the body with ropes, and, doubling it up into a 
crouching attitude, tie it in this posture, with the 
face between the knees and the hands under the 
legs. If rigor mortis be present, bones may be 
broken during the process. The attitude of the 
body resembles that found in some of the early 
sepultures, and is probably a survival of the 
pre-historio period. It ensures portability of the 
corpse. 

When tied up in the proper attitude, the body is 
covered with some of the clothes of the deceased, put 
inside a sack made of hide, tent-cloth, or blanket, 
and removed from the room to the chapel of the 
house (where there is one) as a mortuary, and 
placed in a corner there. A sheet or curtain is 
stretched in front of the sack as a screen, and all 
laymen retire. Where the body has to be kept a 
long time for climatic or other reasons, it may be 
slung up to the rafters. 

3. Pre-funeral rites.— Priests remain in relays 
day and night chanting services near the corpse 
until it is removed. The head priest sits near the 
screen, with his back to the corpse 1 the other 
priests face him, and all read extracts from the 
Buddhist scriptures, often from difierent books at 
the same time ; and they keep alight lamps (from 
5 to 108, according to tlie means of the deceased). 
The relatives sit in another room, and oiBfer food 
and drink to the deceased. His bowl is kept filled 


with tea or beer, and he is oflbred a share of what- 
ever food is going ; and such drink and food as are 
offbred are afterwards thrown away, as it is believed 
that their essence has been abstracted by the soul of 
the deputed. Feeding the manes is also found in 
the Indian Buddhist practice of avaiambana, hBsed 
upon the Brahmanical rite of h'dddha. 

Before the funeral the guests, after libations, 
partake in solenin silence of cake and wine within 
the house in which the corpse is lying ; but, after 
the latter is removed, no one will eat or drink in 
that house for a month. 

4. Funeral procession, — This occurs on the 
auspicious day and hour fixed for it by the astrolo- 
ger. The relatives and guests bow to tiie corpse, 
which is then lifted by the official mourners, put 
on the chief mourner’s back, and carried to the 
door, where it is placed in a square box or coffin 
(ro-r^’am) provided by the monastery which is 
conducting the funeral, and the box is carried 
thence by the official mourners to the cemetery 
or cremation ground. If the chief mourner is a 
woman, she does not accompany the funeral, but, 
after walking thrice round the cofiin and prostrat- 
ing herself thrice, is conducted back to the house. 

In front of the procession go the priests, chanting 
Sanskrit spells or mantras extracted from the later 
Indian Buddhist scriptures, and blowing horns, or 
heating drums, or ringing handbells; then follow 
the relatives and friends, and last of all comes the 
coffin. This is led by the chief priest by means of 
! a long scarf, one end of which is attaelied to the 
coffin ; the other end he holds in his left hand, 
whilst with his right he beats a skull drum as he 
walks. This scarf probably represents the " soul’s 
banner ’ which is carried before the 

coffin by the CMnese. 

The swt or cemetery to which the body is carried 
is usually a solitary rock on a wild hilltop, and 
is believed to be haunted by evil spirits. In Lhasa 
the ordinary cemetery (dur-k'rod) is within the 
city. The corpse must not be set down anywhere 
en route, otherwise the final ceremony would have 
to be performed at that place. 

5. Disposal of the body.— The particular mode 
in which the body is to be disposed of is prescribed 
by the astrologer-lama. Of the various modes, 
one only, namely cremation, presents Buddhistic 
features. The methods may be said to be five in 
number : 

1 . Comumption of flesh hy anwials and burial of 
This, the so-called terrestrial method,’ is 
the commonest and obviously the most ancient. 
It was a custom of the ancient Scythians known 
to Herodotus ; and its practice by the Parsis at the 
present day may also be derived from such a 
source or from the Turkic tribes. There seems no 
reason to ascribe it, as has been conjectured, to the 
mfiuence of those Jataka tales which relate that 
Sakyamuni in former births offered his body to 
feed famished tigers and other animals. Such a 
practice of disposal of the dead is not recorded in 
Indian Buddhism, and its present-day practice in 
Siam and Kox'ea, as well as in Tibet, is obviously 
a survival of the ancient Scythic and Mongolian 
custom. 

At the cemetery the body is placed face down- 
wards on the rock: or slab of stone, divested of its 
clothes, and tied to a stake. The priest, clianting 
mantras, scores it with a large knife, and the 
corpse-cutters slice off the flesh and throw it to the 
vultures and other animals of prey which frequent 
these cemeteries. In Lhasa dogs and even pigs 
assist in devouring the corpses. As, however, 
vultures are esteemed more auspicious, the attend- 
ants for a small sum engage to keep off the other 
less desirable beasts of prey. The rapidity with 
which the body is devoured is considered of good 
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omen, and the skull of such a corpse is prized as an 
auspicious libation-bowl. 

The bones of the stripped and dismembered body 
are then buried, and, if the person be wealthy, a 
mound or tower is erected over them. 

2. Total consimiption of flesh and hones hy 
animals, — This, the so-called ^ celestial method/ is 
much less common, though not infrequent with the 
richer classes. The bones, stripped of their flesh 
as above, are not buried, but pounded and mixed 
with meal, and given to dogs and vultures to 
consume, 

3. Throwing into rivers or at waste places, 

the most ignoble method, is the fate of the poorest, 
as burying entails considerable expense. The body 
is dragged by a rope like a dead beast. In this 
way are also disposed the bodies of criminals, those 
killed by accident, lepers, and sometimes barren 
women. The skulls of enemies slain in battle are 
deemed auspicious for drinking-goblets. 

4. Cremation, — This mode of disposal of a quasi- 
Buddhistic kind is reserved in Tibet for the bodies 
of the higher lamas, though, in those districts 
where wood fuel is more available, it is also used 
for the laity. 

The body is placed on the pyre, seated erect in 
a devotional attitude, cross-legged like Buddha’s 
image. The soles of the feet are turned uj)wards, 
the right hand with palm upwards resting on the 
flexed thigh, and the left hand is raised in front of 
the shoulder in the ‘blessing’ attitude. In the 
case of the laity, the face seems usually to be 
placed downwards. When the wood is lighted, 
melted butter is poured over the body, and, when 
the first limb or bone drops from the body after a 
few hours, the funeral ends, though some of the 
relatives remain till the cremation is over. The 
body is seldom completely reduced to ashes. The 
ashes and unconsumed relics are removed by the 
priests to the house of the deceased, and there 
pounded and mixed with clay to form in a mould 
miniature votive cliaitya medallions called ts*a-ts^a^ 
the dharma karlra relics of Indian Buddhists. 
These are placed in the niches of the funereal 
towers known as chortens, or, if the deceased be 
rich, a special tower may be erected over them (see 
art. Chorten). 

5. Preserving the entire body by embalming , — 
This mode seems to be restricted to the sovereign 
Grand Lamas of Lhasa and Tashilhunpo. The 
body is embalmed by salting, and, clad in the robes 
of the deceased and surrounded by his personal 
implements of worship, is placed, in the attitude 
of a seated Buddha, within a gilded copper sarco- 
phagus in one of the rooms of the palace ,* it is 
then worshipped as a divinity. Before it, on an 
altar, food and water are offered, and lights are kept 
burning. Eventually it is enclosed in a great 
gilded chorten^ surmounted by a gilt dome, and 
becomes one of the recognized objects of worship to 
pilgrims. 

With the disposal of the body, the relatives and 
guests disperse, after a feast given in the open air. 

6. Post-funeral obsequies. — The funeral does not 
end the ceremonies. The soul of the deceased is 
not efiectively disposed of until forty-nine days 
after the death, and the death-demon is also to be 
expelled from the locality. This latter exorcism is 
an indigenous Bon rite, and must be performed 
within two days after the funeral. It is termed 
the ‘ Turning away of the face of the Devouring 
Devil {Za-drey The demon is represented as of 
human form, riding upon a tiger ; and, in laying 
the evil spirits, figures of animals moulded in 
dough are used in the sacrifice. Fdr the final dis- 
posal of the soul of the deceased, further priestly 
services are required weekly until forty-nine days 
after death. During this period {Le, 7 X,7 days) 


the soul is believed to remain in a purgatory or 
intermediate stage (bar-do) between death 'and 
regeneration, and is assisted onwards by the prayers 
of the priests. For this a lay efligy of the deceased 
is made in the house, on the day on -which the 
corx:)se was removed, by dressing up a bench or 
box -with the clothes of the deceased, and for a face 
^ mask is inserted bearing a print of a dead 

Tibetan. On the forty-ninth day this service is 
completed, the paper mask burned, and the clothes 
given away. The priests receive as presents some 
valuable articles from the property of the deceased, 
and a feast concludes the ceremony. 

Mourning is practised chiefly for young people ; 
the old are less lamented. The full term of mourn- 
ing is about a year, but three or four months is 
more usual. During this time no coloured clothes 
are worn, nor is the face washed or the hair combed ; 
men may shave their heads, and women leave off 
their jewellery and rosaries. For Grand Lamas 
the general mourning of the people lasts from a 
week to a month. 

All the places where bodies are buried or other- 
wise disposed of are esteemed sacred. 

LiTBRATuaK.— S. W. Bushell, JRAS, 1880, pp. 443, 521, 627 ; 
C. F. Koppen, Lamaische Hierarchie, Berlin, 1859, p. 322 ; H. 
Ramsay, Western Tibet, Lahore, 1890, p. 49 f. ; W, W. Rock- 
hill, Ethnology of Tibet, Washington, 1805, pp. 727, etc., JRAS, 
1891, pp. 233, etc., Land of the Lamas, London, 1891, pp. 287, 
etc. ; L. A. Waddell, Buddhism of Tibet, do. 1895, pp. 488, etc., 
Lhasa and its Mysteries, do. 1906, pp. 233, 392 f., 422. 
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DEATH OF THE GODS.— See Deicide. 

DEBAUCHERY (FTenc\idebatwher[dei ‘from,’ 
and old Fr. bauche, ‘ a course,’ ‘ a row ‘ to lead 
from the straight course ’ ; hence ‘ seduction from 
duty,’ ‘excessive intemperance,’ ‘habitual lewd- 
ness’). — ^Although individuals who habitually in- 
dulge in reckless dissipation are justly regarded as 
defective in ordinary self-control, and although it 
might be shown on incontestable evidence that no 
inconsiderable proportion of such persons are insane 
or mentally defective, it would still be preferable 
to approach this subject from the standpoint of 
normal psychology in order to trace the nature of 
the impulse which impels men in the direction of 
excessive intemperance and lewdness. To do this 
successfully we must take into consideration the 
habits and proclivities of primitive men. Un- 
civilized peoples manifest an intense love of excite- 
ment, particularly in connexion with their social 
and religions gatherings. All the writings of 
travellers referring to the domestic and social life 
of savages are unanimous as to the fact that every 
event out of the daily routine which causes 
people to assemble together is likely to become an 
occasion for intoxication. Birth alone is perhaps 
less associated with this form of enjoyment; 
marriages and deaths are certainly a very common 
excuse for it, and it is remarkable that we still 
retain survivals of these customs even in Western 
Europe. A culmination in intense excitement 
without the aid of intoxicants is frequent in their 
social gatherings. Featherman {Social Hist, of Paces 
of Mankind^ 1881-91, iii. 341) gives many examples, 
from which the following may be selected : 

* They arranged themselves in groups, and at a given signal 
each group began to sing at first in a low tone of voice, which 
became louder and terminated in dreadful yells and hideous 
howls. The jumping was so violent and their efforts were so 
furious that some of them fell senseless to the ground. Three 
or four players or sorcerers stood in the centre, shook their 
tamarak, and blew tobacco smoke from a cane pipe upon the 
dancers.* 

Mrs. French-Sheldon {JAl xxi. [1891] 367), 
speaking of the natives of East Africa, says : 

*At some of their festivals this dancing is carried to such an 
extent that I have seen a young fellow’s muscles quiver from 
head to foot, and Ms jaws tremble without any apparent ability 
on his part to control them, until, foaming at the mouth and 
with his eyes rolling, he falls in a paroxysm upon the ground, 
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to be carried off by his companions. This method of seeking 
artificial physical excitement bears a siiigular resemblance to 
the dances of other nations outside of Africa.’ 

Not only are the reunions of savage peoples 
characterized by intoxication and induced physical 
and mental excitement, but their religious cere- 
monies owe attraction largely to the induced 
mental fervour of the ministrants and audience. 

Partridge [AJPs, Apr. 1900, p. 363) goes so far as 
to hold that intoxication is one of the most import- 
ant parts of the religious and social life of primi- 
tive man. He says : 

* The use of alcoholic beverages arose in connexion with the 
religious social life in the effort to heighten the religious self- 
consciousness. Its use for these purposes among primitive 
people is widespread and almost universal.’ 

Among some tribes in the Philippine Islands the 
shaman {usually a woman) works herself up into 
frenzies of nervous excitement by means of con- 
tortions and copious draughts of fermented liquor. 

Feasting and revelling follow, until ofttimes at her 
ceremonies all i)resent become intoxicated, and fall 
into an unconscious state (cf. Tylor, Prim. CuU,^ ii. 

1 34 ff. ). Similar practices are universally prevalent 
at the present day among the Persian dervishes, 
who produce in themselves states of exaltation and 
hallucination by means of opium and hashish. A 
similar condition is induced by the Peruvian priests 
by means of a drug known as ‘tonca’ {ih. 416 ff,)* 

The reunions of savage and barbarous peoples are 
characterized not only by intoxication, but also, 
frequently, by sexual orgies of a revolting charac- 
ter. Bancroft {Native Maeca^ i, 651) says (quoting 
Kendall) : 

* Once a year the Keres have a great feast, prepared for three 
succi^sive days, which time is spent in eating, drinking, and 
dancing. ... To this cave, after dark, repair grown persons of 
every age and sex, who pass the night in indulgences of the 
most gross and sensual description.’ 

Writing of the Mosquitos, the same author 
(p. 735) states : 

‘ Occasionally surrounding villagers are invited, and a drink- 
ing-bout is held, first in one house and then in another, until the 
climax is reached in a debauch by both sexes of the most revolt- 
in^haracter.’ ^ ^ ^ ^ ally a-moral cannot be also at the same time tm- 

The ravenous appetite of certain savages justifies moral. Such a statement must not be taken to 
the accusation of gluttony which has been ascribed imply a disbelief in individual moral responsibility, 
to them by various authors. The enormous for it must be recognized that persistent immoral 
development of the jaw muscles, as well as the conduct may depend upon opportunity and the 
protuberance of the alimentary system, is a suffi- absence, for any reason, of public opinion. It 
cient indication of their propensity for swallowing follows that a person who is able to control his 
enormous quantities of food when opportunity conduct under the influence of any ordinary de- 
offers. A Yakut child, according to Cochrane, terrent must be, more or less, responsible for his 
devoured at a sitting three candles, several pounds conduct in the absence of these deterrents. In the 
of sour frozen butter, and a large piece of yellow development of society, as of the individual, there 
soap, while an adult of^ the same tribe devoured are two factors — environment and evolution. The 
forty pounds of meat in a day. Wrangle says environment is never constant but is always 
each of the Yakuts ate in a day six times as many changing, while the development of a society 
fish as he could. The Comanches, according to depends upon the development of its units, subject 
Schoolcrm, eat voraciously after long abstinence, to the influence of the environment. Physically 
and without any apparent inconvenience (quoted as well as mentally, the individual must be in 
from Spencer’s Sociology^ i. 45). That debauches harmony with his surroundings or he cannot exist, 
are restricted solely through the want of oppor- In every established race of living beings the 
tunities for prolongmg ^d repeating them is only majority of the individuals present an average 
fc^oo apparent from the histories of tiiose savage or mean of certain qualities the possession of which 
barbarous tribes which have been brought into close entitles them to he regarded as normal repre- 
and constant contact with the more unscrupulous sentatives of their race ; hut there is in every 
representatives of civOization, So long as alcohol such race a large minority of individuals who vary 
and pleasurable excitement were obtainable, no to a greater or less extent from this mean of any 
price was grudged for them until, as a consequence given quality. Some of them possess the quality 
of reckless self-abandonment, the wretched nedon- in excess of the mean, others in defect. The 
ists stood stripped of their possessions, and in- majority of the members of a civilized community 
^pabie of resuming their previous methods of life, subordinate their desires for the grosser pleasures 
Ixie unfitness of savages, in the majority of in- to the duty of sustained effort and the dictates of 
stances, for regular or^ sustained employment of morality. Through a long jirocess of natural selec- 
any kind is one of their most marked character- tion this standard has been attained ; but, just as a 
istics. It might be objected that such a general- race of men present marked divei'gencies in stature 
izatxon is too sweeping, and, moreover, that war or mental ability, so do they manifest throughout 
and the chase are the only careers open to primitive their composing units the greatest differences in 
man. It may be admitted that many members of respect to social qualities, varying from the highest 
the so-called inferior races have shown exceptional manifestations of altruism to an absence of the 


aptitude for commerce, agriculture, and industry 
of various kinds ; but the history of the emanci- 
pated Negroes and of the native Indians in the 
Reserve Territories of the United States is con- 
clusive proof of the inadaptability of these races, as a 
whole, for the r61e of civilization in which sustained 
and regular labour is the active and most important 
element. In these races labour is fitful and dis- 
tasteful, and alternates with long spells of inactivity 
and unproductiveness. 

From the foregoing statements it is evident that 
among the members of uncivilized communities 
certain anti-social defects which axe hostile to the 
progress of civilization are extremely prevalent. 
These defects may be summed up as : (1) a craving 
for intense mental states, which is most easily 
gratified by induced excitement, by alcohol or 
other drugs, by sexual excitement, or by the 
appetite for food ; (2) an inability or, at any rate, 
a strong disinclination for sustained mental or 
physical exertion. The representative anti-social 
elements in a modern civilized community may be 
regarded as the legitimate survivals of uncivilized 
ancestors. They ' all manifest the same strong 
craving for intenser mental states, which can be 
fully gratified only by the grosser forms of dissipa- 
tion, while they also exhibit the natural disincli- 
nation for sustained and productive labour. The 
prostitute, the gambler, the drunkard, the criminal, 
and the loafer have this in common, that they 
desire the grosser forms of excitement, that they 
are prodigal of their means, and unproductive in 
their methods of supplying their wants. 

The view which regards the pronounced anti- 
social members of a community as the survivals 
of a period when the race as a whole was com- 
paratively primitive in its social development is 
the only scientific one, and displaces to a large 
extent the older views of deliberate sinning and 
moral responsibility ; for a little consideration will 
enable ns to see that a person who is constitution- 
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sense of responsibility and a reckless craving 
for gross self-indiilgence. ‘A community/ says 
Giddings {Frinc, of Sociol,, 1898, p. 414), Hbat de- 
lights in many harmonious pleasures has, on the 
whole, more chances in life than one which is 
satisfied with a few intense pleasures/ It is 
scarcely necessary to insist upon the instability 
of a community the majority of whose members 
are constitutionally indolent or immoral. We see, 
therefore, that the debauchee and the loafer are 
variations from the mean type of their society; 
we also see the sense in which they may be de- 
scribed as representatives or survivals of more 
primitive social states. In relation to their social 
environment they are anti-social and irretrievably 
doomed to elimination. The rapidity of this pro- 
cess of elimination is apt to be obscured by the 
fact that each new generation produces its fresh 
quota of individuals who are socially abnormal ; 
but it must be borne in mind that the rapidly 
changing environment advances the moral standard 
of each generation, and that therefore a relatively 
higher and more stringent natural selection is 
gradually being brought to act upon those un- 
fortunate units whose mental or physical organiza- 
tion is out of harmony with its requirements. 
With the advance in the standard of morals of a 
community there emerges gradually an expression 
of the ethical attitude of the public towards disease 
and infirmity, of which sufficient proof is to be 
seen in the improved condition of the insane, in the 
founding of ‘homes’ for epileptics and inebriates, 
and in the increased interest in the study of 
criminology. All these movements exhibit the 
tendency of modem societies to regard the actions 
of its anti-social members as irresponsible. It 
therefore seems highly probable that at no distant 
date civilization will enable us to dispense with 
retaliative punishment as a deterrent in certain, 
moral delinquencies, and that the State will take 
upon itself the regulation of the lives of those who are 
incapable of living up to the standard of decency and 
order required by the existing social environment. 

Litbraturb.— -Featherman, Sodal History of tho Bam of 
ManMndy London, 1881-91 ; JAX xxi. [1891] 367 ; AJPs, AprU 
1900, p. 363; Tylor, Primitive Cultures^ London, 1891; Ban- 
croft, Native Bam of the Pacific StateSy London, 1876-6; 
Schoolcraft, Hist.y etc,, cf Indians of U^S.y Philad. 1853; 
Giddings, PHnmpUs of Sociology y New York, 1898. Ot also the 
art. on Ethics and Morality. JOHN MaOPHEESON. 

DECALOGUE. — Introductory , — There is prob- 
ably no human document which has exercised a 
greater influence upon religious and moral life 
than the Decalogue, On account of its brevity, 
its comprehensiveness, its forcefulness, and its 
limitations, it has stood out from other teaching, 
and has been embedded in Christian liturgies and 
catechisms, so that it is difficult for any one 
brought up with any degree of Christian culture 
to escape knowledge of its contents. The exalted 
idea of its superior value goes back certainly to 
the Book of Deuteronomy; for we are told re- 
peatedly there that the Ten Words were written 
upon two tables of stone by God Himself, and even 
with His finger! (4!® 5^2 910 xoi*^; cf. Ex 
34 !*^). However freely the statements may be 
interpreted, however figuratively the author may 
have written, it was certainly his intention to show 
that he x>laced this code above all other legal codes, 
these words above all other revealed words. In 
other cases it sufficed to say that Jahweh spoke to 
Moses, and Moses’ memory was depended upon 
to convey accurately to the people all the vast 
amount of revelations ^ven in the course of many 
days. But the Ten Words were so precious that 
no risk of forgetfulness could be run, and they 
were at once engraven on the solid stone. And 

1 Compare our Lord's casting out devils by the * finger {i.e, 
the power] of God ' (Lie II 20 ). 
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there is more to show their high station. When 
Moses brought the stones down from the mountain, 
and saw Israel’s apostasy, he dashed the stones to 
the ground and broke them. The precious record 
could not be lost, however ; nor could Moses, who 
may be presumed to have known them by heart, 
be trusted to reproduce them. He was directed to 
prepare two new tablets of stone, and take them 
up to the mountain again, that tlie original text 
might be restored by the same finger which en- 
graved the first copy. Finally, that there might 
be no further chance of breakage, Moses by com- 
mand made an ark of acacia wood for their safe 
keeping (Dt 9. 10). It is now advisable to see 
what this document is, and to test the statements 
accounting for its origin. 

I. The two forms of the Decalogue. — ^The 
Decalogue has come down to us in two versions 
which differ to a considerable extent, one (in com- 
mon use) being in Ex 20 ^"^^, the other (unfortun- 
ately almost ignored) in Dt Some of the 

variations in the Decalogue may be due to acci- 
dents in the transmission of the text, but the most 
of them are certainly deliberate. Moreover, the 
process of development did not stop with our 
present Heb. text, as the LXX shows still further 
modifications, few if any of which can he fairly 
attributed to the translators. 

In the case of the Fourth Commandment, the 
important differences are indicated in the follow- 
ing parallel renderings, italics showing variations : 

Dt 612-15. 

Guard the sabbath day to 
sanctify it, as Jahweh thy God 
commanded thee. Six days 
Shalt thou labour and do all 
thy work ; but the seventh 
day is a sabbath to Jahweh 
thy God. Thou shalt not do 
any work: thou and thy son 
and thy daughter, and thy 
man-servant and thy maid- 
servant, and thy oa? and thy 
ass and aK thy cattle, and thy 
g'uest who is within thy gates ; 7 
in order that thy man-mrvant 
and thy maid^servant may rest 
as well as thou. And thou 
skaU rrnmrnbef that thoU wast 
a servant in the land of Egypt 
and that Jahweh thy God 
brought thee put from there 
by a strong hand and by an 
oidstretohed ana. Therefore 
Jahweh thy God commardted 
thee^ to make the sabbath 
■day.' , . 


1 There are many other instances of duplicates in Holy Scrip- 
ture: Ps 18 has been incorporated in the history of David 
(2 S 22), on the supposition that it is an account of an episode in 
his life ; but a more striking parallel for our purpose, because 
of the importance of the material, is the Lord’s Prayer (Mt 62-13, 
Lkll2‘4). 

2 LXX has rfj Be ; SO in Dt 6i^== ‘but on the seventh 
day there is a sabbath (or rest).* 

3 LXX adds ev avrf } ; so in Dt a necessary correction, 

followed by Lat. and Eng. versions. This reading is found in 
the Papyrus Nash (see Peters, op. dt. infra). 

4 LXX reads : ‘ thy ox and thy ass and all thy cattle,* in 
agreement with Dt 514. The translator would scarcely have 
inserted this phrase for the sake of harmony when he leaves so 
much else divergent ; therefore the early Heb. texts must have 
differed from each other in the same code. 

6 LXX reads ; ‘ the guest who dwells with thee* ; so in Dt 6l4. 
In spite of its more primitive appearance (cf. below), this read- 
ing can hardly be original, for the Heb. phrase would not have 
been changed after the Greek version was made. The LXX 
expression is more comprehensive, and may be a free render- 
ing, though all else is intensely literal. 

o LXX B lacks ‘ the sea ’ ; perhaps it is a later addition. 

7 LXX B adds here : * for in six days the Lord made the 
heaven and the earth and the sea and all that is in them.* The 
words are a manifest harmonizing gloss, as is shown by the im- 
possible connexion with the following clause, ‘ in order that thy 
man-servant and thy maid-servant may rest as well as thou.’ 
The gloss may have been found in a Heb, text. 

8 LXX has e^S6fxy)Vy ‘seventh— a better reading, for it was 
Jahweh’s blessing ot the seventh day which made it the 

» LTV reads : ‘ that thou shouldst guard the sabbath day and 


Remember the sabbath day 
to sanctify it. Six days shalt 
thou labour, and do ail thy 
work; but 2 the seventh day 
is a sabbath to Jahweh thy 
God. Thou shalt not do 3 any 
work: thou and thy son and 
thy daughter, thy man-servant 
and thy maid-servant, and thy 
cattle, 4 and thy guest who is 
within thy gates. 5 For in six 
days Jahweh made the heavens 
and the earthy the sea 6 and all 
that is in them, and he rested 
on the seventh day. Therefore 
Jahweh blessed the sabbath 8 
day and sanctified it. 
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The peculiar phrases in the Deuteronomie edition 
are characteristic of the author ; they are unmis- 
takable, for there is no other OT writer whose 
style is so readily detected (see Driver’s Deut.y in 
loc,). It will be noted that we have here a com- 
mandment, and the reasons for its observance. 
The two versions have no important divergence in 
the commandment, but separate absolutely on the 
reasons. Beyond question Deut. is the older. The 
sanction on humane grounds is original with him, 
for it accords with his spirit through and through. 
There came a time when grounds of humanity 
were not strong enough. Another editor, perhaps 
the one who constructed the Creation story in 
Gn 1-2^ for this purpose, put it on a basis which 
is to him distinctly higher— that man should follow 
the example of God. That story of the Creation is 
mr^ch later than Dent., and this addition to Ex. 
is perhaps the latest touch to the Decalogue. It 
is unfortunate that this version, with its sanction 
on a ground which nobody believes now, is the one 
in general Christian use. 

In the Fifth CormYWindmmt^ Dt 5'® lias two 
clauses which do not appear in Ex 20^^. The 
former version runs : ‘ Honour thy father and thy 
mother, as Jahweh thy Qod commanded thee^ that 
thy days may be long, and that it may he well 
with tme^ upon the land which Jahweh thy God 
is giving thee.’ These are common Deuteronomio 
phrases, and are plainly editorial additions. The 
first obviously overlooks the fact that Jahweh 
Himself is supposed to give ^/he words from His 
own mouth. The second is found in the best 
Greek texts of Exodus, but preceding the clause 
about long days. The words may have got into 
some of the Heh. editions, but not into those 
which have come down to us. In earlier times, 
length of days would be a sufficient reward, but 
later the craving for good days would naturally 
find expression. 

In the Ninth Commandment, Dt 5-® differs from 
Ex 20^® by a single word : instead of * false,’ 
we find k]i^, the word used in the Third Com- 
mandment for ^ vain ’ (cf. below). The Greek text 
renders freely: ‘Thou shalt not falsely testify 
against thy neighbour false testimony,’ and the 
renderings of Deut. and Ex. agree verhatim et 
literatim, showing a careful comparison, which 
ignores the difference in our present Heb. text. 
The proper rendering of the Hebrew is ; ‘ Thou shalt 
not answer against thy neighbour a false witness.’ 
By a slight change of the text (nny. for *iy) we get 
‘testimony,’ as IrXX. But the Heb. seems to 
mean that a man shall not bring a false witness 
to testify against his neighbour, as Jezebel did 
against Naboth. This view makes the mandate 
more ethically refined, laying the stress of the 
wrong on the procurer of false testimony father 
than on the witness. 

In the Tenth Commandment we have a consider- 
able variation : 

Ex 2017. Dt 521. 

Thou shalt not covet the Thou shalt not covet the 
home'^ of thy neighbour ; thou iotfe of thy neighbour. Thou 
shalt not covet the wife of shalt not desire 2 the house of 
thy neighbour, 3 nor his man- thy neighbour, nor his field, 
servant nor his inald-servant, nor his man-servant nor his 
nor his ox nor his ass,4. nor maid-servant, his ox nor his 
anything which is thy neigh- ass, nor anything which is thy 
hour’s. neighbour’s. 

The use of ‘desire’ instead of repeating ‘covet’ 
sanctify it.’ This could scarcely be a rendering of the present 
text. In the text above, instead of ‘make’ we might render 
;.v‘insfcitute.’ 

1 The LXX order is ‘ wife,’ * house,’ as in Deuteronomy. 

2 liXX uses the same verb in both clauses, as in Itoodus. 

s LXX adds : ‘ nor his field,’ as in Deuteronomy. 

^ LXX adds in both versions : ‘nor any cattle of his,’ to agree 

with v.io. Oodex L has ‘ nor any vessel of his,’ reading ^3 as 
The two texts of LXX in that verse, as in the preceding, 
agree verbatim et Hteraiitn, 


is presumably for rhetorical elegance. The trans- 
position of ‘wife’ and ‘house’ is not so easily ex- 
plained. It may be due to the gi'eater importance 
of the wife in the time of Deut, taking the wife 
out of the property class (so FBi i. 1049, s.v, 

‘ Decalogue ’) ; it may be a copyist’s error ; it may 
be au effort to secure a more logical sequence, the 
wife not belonging so strictly to the category of 
property as the other objects enumerated ; or it 
may be due to the influence of such facts as David’s 
marriage with Bathsheba. The interpolation of 
‘ field’ seems surely to reflect the impression made 
upon the people by the story of Naboth’s vineyard, 
and of other instances which gave occasion to Is 5® 
Woe unto them that join house to house, that lay 
field to field, till there he no room, and ye be 
made to dwell alone in the midst of the land.’ Cf. 
Mic 2®. There axe a few other variations, but they 
practically consist of the addition of conjunctions 
m Deut. to connect the clauses for greater rhetori- 
cal effect. 

A few of the more important readings of the Greek text may 
be noted beyond those already cited. In Ex 20i A reads ; ‘ And 
the Lord spake to Moses all these words, saying.’ Here we have 
an explanation of the singular which is used throughout the 
Decalogue. The words are in the firet instance commands to 
Moses. This introduction is scarcely consistent with the state- 
ment of Deut., that they were first inscribed upon stone tablets 
by the finger of God. Deut, reconciles the two ideas by saying 
that Jahweh first spoke the words unto all the assembly with a 
great voice, and then wrote them upon the stone ( 522 ). in v.2, 
instead of ‘ house of slaves,’ LXX has ‘house of bondage ’ (so in 
Deut.)— a reading which is followed by our versions. The Heb. 
is better, for the term ‘ house of slaves * is used to designate the 
land of Egypt. In v.8, LXX renders ‘except me’ 

e/xov) in Ex. ; but in Dt 57 B has ‘ before my face ’ (irpo upoa^wov 
pov, Lat. in conspectu meo). The Eng. versions have ‘before 
me’ in the text, but BVm ‘beside me.’ The latter is a doubt- 
ful rendering, like the Prayer-Book form ‘hut me.’ The words 
literally are * upon my face,’ and would most naturally mean 
‘in preference to me.’ If that is the true sense, then this com- 
mand represents a more primitive religious conce^Mon than the 
absolute monotheism of the prophetic age. Weiss holds that 
the words forbid the worship of all oSier gods (Dm Buck 
Bosodus, Graz, 1911). 

In V.4 (S) ‘ any likeness which is in the heavens ’ (an exactly 
literal tr.) gives no sense. LXX has vavrhs opLoCaua (so in Deut. ), 
and this is followed by Eng. versions. Kittel (Bib. Heb., 1905) 
suggests ‘?3 on the basis of LXX (cf. Dt 4*25). The reason 
for this prohibition is given at length in Dt 4i6-i9, 

In V.5 LXX B has ewj rptTT^sr, implying a reading 

ny instead of Vl?. The Heb. is right. The absence of the conj. 
(though Deut. has it erroneously) shows that we have a case of 
apposition, i.e. ‘upon the sons, upon the third and fourth 
generations.’ 

In V.32 LXX has ‘ upon the good land ’ (eirl 7^9 rris: ayaOiQ^). 
The addition of ‘ good ’ sounds like Deut., and yet the reading 
is found only in Exodus. 

In vv. 13'15 LXX A transposes here and in Deut., having the 
order: adultery, stealing, killing. The change may be acci- 
dental, or due to an idea that the Seventh Commandment is 
more closely related to the Fifth. The relation is not very 
obvious, and the LXX was not wont to take such liberties. 
There is much variation in the order of these three command- 
ments. In MT, Jos., Syr., the order is mmder, adultery, steal- 
ing ; in Oodex Alex, and Ambros., murder, stealing, adultery ; 
in Codex Vat., adultery, stealing, murder. Peters holds that 
the original order was adultery, murder, stealing, which he 
says, ‘commends itself on internal grounds’ (op. dt. p. 3S). 
If conjecture could govern, the present writer would prefer the 
order-murder, stealing, adultery— after some Gr. texts, on the 
ground that we have then a true sequence in the development 
of the moral standard. Murder was recognized as wrong long 
before adultery. 

2 . Real meaning of some of the commandments. 
— We turn now to the interpretation of some of 
the more difficult passages. 

In the Second Commandment the meaning of the 
word ‘ thousands ’ is not altogether clear. In Dt 7“ 
we have apparently a commentary on this com- 
mandment: ‘the faithful God, keeping the covenant 
and mercy to those who love him and keep his com- 
mands, to a thousand generations.’ This inter- 

f retation was followed m the Targums, and has 
een generally accepted. Weiss, the latest writer 
on Exodus, takes this view. The contrast with 
‘ third’ and ‘ fourth ’ seems to support it. But the 
antithesis between the two clauses is not so clear 
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as appears at first sight. In the first part we have 
* visiting the sins of the fathers ’ ; in the second, 

‘ showing the mercy of God.^ In the one case God 
brings the consequences of paternal sins upon the 
sons, in the other He displays His own mercy to 
thousands. It appears, therefore, that ‘ thousands * 
is contrasted with ‘ sons,’ not with ‘ third and fourth 
generation.’ Further, never means *a thou- 
sand generations ’ ; it has two distinct meanings : a 
‘thousand’ as a numeral, and a body of a thousand 
people, such as a regiment. In the latter connexion 
the word is used to indicate a subdivision of a tribe, 
and means a clan (cf. Jg 6 ^®, 1 S 10^®). The word 
here must either be a numeral, ‘ thousand,’ or it 
must = ‘clans.’ The extension of mercy is there- 
fore outward not downward. The sin goes down 
to the sons, the mercy goes outward to the whole 
family or clan, 

‘There’s a wideness in God*s mercy 
Like the wideness of the sea.* 

The meaning is illustrated in Abraham’s plea for 
Sodom and Gomorrah (Gn 18^^*) ; if there had been 
ten righteous men in the city, the whole population 
might have been saved. 

The Third Commandment is the vaguest of all ; 

‘ Thou shalt not take the name of Jahweh thy God 
in vain.’ The moment we reflect upon the words, 
the vagueness appears. The usual interpretation 
is that it is an injunction against profanity. Weiss 
{in loc,) says that ‘not only false swearing, but 
every sinful use of the name of Jahweh, in impre- 
cation, blasphemy, charm, divination, and every 
frivolous use is included.’ And yet it is a little 
difficult to discover that sense in the original. We 
should expect the Ten Words to deal with vital 
matters. There is no evidence that profanity was 
specially common among the Hebrews, or that they 
regarded it as a serious offence. From the con- 
cluding danse, ‘Jahweli will not hold innocent’ 
the one wffio commits this wrong, it is clear that 
we are dealing with a serious evil ; in fact, with 
the unpardonable sin of the OT. Indeed, we might 
well render ‘ Jahweh will not forgive,’ etc. It is at 
least a step in clearing up the matter to note that 
means ‘speak,’ First there was the full ex- 
ression, ‘ he lifted up his voice and spake,’ then 
e ‘ lifted his voice,’ finally ‘ he lifted,’ but With 
the meaning ‘ spoke.’ ^ means ‘in vain,’ 

Avithout result (cf. Jer 2 ^). We therefore have; 

‘ Thou shalt not speak the name of Jahweh thy 
God without result,’ i,e. without doing what was 
vowed in His name. Thus we can gx*asp the force 
of what is otherwise a pure redundancy, ‘ for 
Jahweh will not deem innocent him who speaks his 
name without result. ’ Noav, if there was a principle 
cherished by the Hebrews above any other, it was 
the obligation to carry out a vow made in the name 
of Jahweh, We may note the case of Jephthali, 
who felt bound by his vow to sacrifice his 
daughter (Jg 11 ). Other cases will occur to the 
reader; and we find the principle strongly urged 
in Ec 5 ^"®. It may be remarked that, so far as 
internal indications go, this command may be ' 
early. At all events the obligation was recognized 
in the primitive ages. It was the misuse of the 
command as above interpreted that our Lord ; 
sought to correct (cf. MtS®®®'* 23^®®'*). The Jews 
held that only a vow in Jahweh’s name was bind- 
ing; Jesus teaches that a man’s personal word 
shoTild be as strong an obligation as any oath. 

3 . Original form of the Decalogue. — It is ap- 

t arent from a comparison of the texts that the 
>ecalogue has not come down to us in its original 
iMorgenstern holds that%i.? Hi in Bab. is a technical name 
for an oath, and that speaking the name of the gods was a sin 
for any but priests. He regards DB? as an equivalent term, 
and the Third Commandment as having that meaning (‘ The 
Doctrine of Sin in the Bab. Religion,’ MVGj iii. £1906] 36 f.). 
There is no evidence in the OT to support this view. 


form.^ Many attempts have been made to deter- 
mine what tiiat original form Avas. For the most 

art it is a matter of pure conjecture. But it 

as been noted that there is a persistent tradi- 
tion that there Avere ‘Ten Words,’ and that they 
Avere inscribed on tAvo tables of stone. It has 
been assumed that there Avould be practically 
an even division — fh^e on each table. ^ The 
Decalogue divides into two parts, but Command- 
ments 1-4 deal with man’s relation to (lod, and 

5- 10 Avith his relations to men — not therefore an 
even division. In the Heb. text of Exodus, Comm. 
1-5 contain 146 words, 6-10 contain 26 Avords. 
Taking the division by subject, 1-4 have 131 Avords, 

6- 10 have 41 AVords. Comm. 1-3 contain 76 AAmrds, 
4-10 contain 96 words. This is the nearest approach 
to an even spatial division. Hence it is assumed 
that the commandments must originally have been 
all short, as 6-9 still are. Com. 2 then would have 
been simply : ‘ Thou shalt not make thee a graven 
image’; Com. 4: ‘Bemember the sabbath day to 
sanctify it ’ ; and Com. 10 ; ‘ Thou shalt not covet.’ 
This would make commands of sufficiently even 
length. The growth is easily explained. The 
images were hard to get rid of, as all religious 
usages are hard to change. To reinforce the law 
and to prevent evasions, amplification Avas necessary 
and dire consequences of disobedience must be 
added. Down to the time of Nehemiah the rule 
for cessation of labour on the sabbath day was 
disregarded (cf. Neh 13^®^’*). KeasonsAvere appended 
to the law to secure a stricter conformity. 

While all this is very probable, the reason urged 
on the ground of an even division on the two 
tables is not convincing; for we have many 
ancient inscriptions on stone and clay, and there 
is no evidence of an attempt to conform the 
contents to the size of the material used for the 
inscription. The size of the characters and of the 
tablet is determined by the amount to be written. 
The commandments must have taken shape 
originally according to their substance, and could 
hardly have been framed with reference to two 
tables of stone. The only reason for using two 
stones Avas that there was not room enough on one, 
just as a correspondent takes up a second sheet 
when one does not suffice for his letter. 

4 . How far Mosaic. — A still more baffling 
problem is found in the origin of the Decalogue, 
in both codes it is attributed to Moses, i.e. Moses 
is the mouthpiece of Jahweh. In Dt 9. 10 there 
is an unusual Avealth of detail about the matter, 
describing the first Avriting, the breaking of the 
stones, the second writing, and the care for the 
preservation of the final record. The Covenant 
and the Decalogue are certainly identified in the 
story, but that is, of course, due to the author of 
Deut., Avho lived long after Moses’ day. His 
identification may be correct, but is not necessarily 
so. 

We are obliged to face the question as to the 
value of this evidence. Now, Ave know that in the 
OT all HebreAv law is attributed to Moses, as 
practically all Hebrew psalmody Avas ascribed to 
David, and all Avisdom to Solomon. There is, 
therefore, a presumption against this testimony; 
for it would be extraordinary if the Avhole body of 
a nation’s laAVS were enacted by a single individual, 

1 The Rabbis were puzded by the variants, but, as usual, were 
equal to the occasion, holding that both versions alike were of 
Divine origin, and were spoken miraculously at the same time. 
Saadya alleges that the Exodus version was on the first set of 
tables that were broken, and the Deut. text on the second 
(cited in JB iv. 494, s,v. ‘Decalogue’). 

2 The Rabbis indulged in their usual fanciful guesses about 
this distribution. Some held that all ten were on each stone ; 
others that all ten were on each side of each stone ; while Simai 
goes further and alleges that all ten were engraved four times 
on each stone (JB^ loa. dt.). The idea was that the more times 
the words were inscribed the more important they were. 
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and that before there was any nation at all. The 
evidence, therefore, that Sloses produced the 
Decalogue is no greater than that he jjrodnced the 
law governing the fringe on the priest’s cloak. 
The persistent tradition proves, in tlie opinion of 
the present writer, that Moses was a truly great 
lawgiver ; but, by aserihing all laws to him, it puts 
upon us the necessity of determining as best we can 
Ins connexion with any particular law. We are 
compelled, therefore, to consider whether the 
Decalogue could have come from so early a date as 
that of Moses. 

Some of the prohibitions are of such a general 
character that they might belong to any period; 
such is the case with Comm. 3, 6-9. Others seem to 
have a closer relation to the development of 
religion, and a place for them ought to be found 
accordingly. Com. 1 is monotheistic, thoxigh 
perhaps not so sharply so as has generally been 
assumed ; for the meaning may certainly he that 
no other god is to be set above Jahweh, and this 
possibility must have full weight (see above). So 
far as we know, the victory of monotheism was 
won by the prophets, one of the great battles being 
fought by Elijah. But it is certainly trne that 
there were monotheists from the earliest days, 
such as Deborah, Gideon, and even the freebooter 
Jephthah. This law may have been as early as 
Moses for anything we know to the contrary. 

The law against images does not belong to the 
same category. Image-worship was certainly 
practised down to the Exile, and as late as 
Hezekiah’s time (2 K 18^), without rehxxke. The 
war against it appears to have had as its main- 
spring the effort to centralize the worship at the 
temple in Jerusalem.^ As a means of destroying 
the cult at the local shrines, where images abounded, 
they were forbidden, for there appear to have been 
no sacred images in Solomon’s temple. It is true 
that disobedience to a law does not prove its non- 
existence. The teaching of Jesns about the perils 
of wealth has not made a very profound impression 
on the world even yet. But there was no strong 
motive for images, and it is difficult to think that 
David would liave defied so fundamental a law 
(IS 19^^), or that Isaiah would have countenanced 
images (19^®). This command, therefore, appears 
not to have been formulated long before the time 
of Denteronomy, 

In its present form, Com. 4 cannot be Mosaic. 
The nomad is never a very hard worker, and a day 
of rest is not of urgent necessity for him. More- 
over, such work as he does is necessary on every 
day of the week. Further, in the time of Moses 
there were no gnests (gferim, ‘protected strangers’) 
within the gates. Sufficient emphasis does not 
appear to have been laid upon the term ‘gates,’ 
disclosing as it does urban life, and therefore 
belonging at the earliest to the period after the 
conquest. It is true that so acute a scholar as 
Weiss holds that w may mean the gate of the 
camp as well as of the city, and he thinks, there- 
fore, that this term does not presuppose the settle- 
ment in Palestine. But the only instance of this 
meaning that occurs to the present writer is Ex 
32®®, where the word is a natural figure for 
‘entrance,’ easily used by a writer familiar with 
gates. ^ Moreover, the expression ‘within thy 
gates ’ is a characteristic Deuteronomic expression, 
occurring some twenty times in Dent., and not 
found elsewhere in the Pent, save in Ex 20i®. The 
solicitude for the stranger or guest is also Deuter- 
onomic. 

The silence about the sabbath day in the records 

1 Wellhavsen holds that the early Hebrews would object to a 
* image * <the word used in the Decalogue), huthot to a 
‘pillar’ (Ees'U Arab. Eeid. pp. 101, 141X It is difficult to see 
Eufficdent ground lor this distinction. 


of the early days is truly remarkable from any 
point of view. In Jos 64, i4. is read of the 
army’s marching around Jericho on seven suceessire 
days, one of which must hai^e been the sabbath. 
That looks very like ‘ any kind of work,’ and was 
certainly unnecessary. There^ are, however, two 
references to the sabbath which throw welcome 
light on the situation. In 2 K 4®^ the Shunammite 
asks his wife why she is going to the prophet 
Elisha, and gives as the reason for his question 
‘it is not new moon and it is not sabbath.’ It 
would he easy to draw too large a conclusion from 
this statement, hut one thing is certain, viz. that 
there is no objection to a journey from Shunem to 
Carmel (30-40 kilometres, 20-30 miles ; see Kittel, 
Bucher der Konjge, 1900, in loc.) on the sabbath 
day ; further, it is a reasonable inference that the 
sabbath was a day for religions rites, hut that 
cessation of labour was not a part of its observance. 
Something like half a century later Amos makes 
the people say ; ‘ When will the new moon he over 
that we may sell grain, and the sabbath that we 
may open np com’ (8®). It is clear that we have 
an advance from Elisha’s time, in that trade is not 
permitted on the sabbath — precisely the conditions 
which Nehemiah enforced (Neh 13^®*^-). The new 
moon is not mentioned in the Decalogue, hut it is 
here, as in Elisha’s time, on the same plane as the 
sabbath. There is hardly evidence, therefore, to 
support the existence of the Fourth Commandment. 
The passage may seem to imply that the sabbath 
! had already come to he a mere form (Marti, 
DodeJeaprophetoni 1903, in loe.). But it is more 
likely that the prevention of trade was a new 
feature, not approved by the merchants ; hence their 
impatience at the loss of trading days. It appears 
that under the prophetic influence a movement 
was making for a stricter regulation of both these 
festivals. The effort finally centred on the sabbath, 
and by Josiah’s time all labour as well as trade 
was forbidden. The older idea always persisted, 
for Nehemiah did not attempt to check sabbath 
labour in the fields, hut restrained trade even by 
threats of violence. Even to-day Sunday trading 
is objected to much more than Sunday labour. 

Finally, Com. 10 cannot be Mosaic in its present 
form. In the Exodus version the first object 
whose coveting is forbidden is the house ; in 
Dent, this is followed by the field. Nomads have 
neither houses nor fields. It is true that n:? is often 
interpreted as meaning ‘ household ’ in Exodus. 
This use is very common, especially in the liexa- 
teuch.^ But it would be strange to say, ‘ Thou 
shalt not covet thy neighbour’s family,’ and then 
to continue, ‘ Thou shalt not covet thy neighbour’s 
wife, and servants and cattle.’ It is plain that 
in the time of Deut. n:? was interpreted as mean- 
ing ‘dwelling,’ for it is not difficult to see why 
‘ field ’ was added. As we have noted above, there 
was much taking of others’ land even by violence. 
The oppressors might easily reconcile their aggres- 
sions and the law by saying they had not taken 
the house hut only the field. The law is, there- 
fore, amended to carry out its original intent. 
Doubtless the sweeping final clause, ‘nor any- 
thing which is thy neighbour’s,’ was added to 
meet casuistical juggling. If the command was 
! Mosaic, therefore, it could only liave been in the 
form quoted by St. Paul, ‘ Thou shalt not covet ’ 
(Ro 1^. But here we meet a new difficulty. It 
is often urged that this law shows an ethical 
refinement too great for the period of Moses. 
Quite true. But it is not so sure that the re- 
finement was too great for Moses, the man of 
: God. The Decalogue does not profess to be a 
production showing the moral sentiment of the 
age, hut is the work of the most enlightened man 
^ See the Hebrew lexicons. 
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of the time. Among a rude people it is always 
possible for one to rise head and shoulders above 
the rest, not only in stature, like Saul, but in 
moral insight, as Moses certainly did. 

In a word, if we strip the Decalogue of the 
known later accretions, and the probable additions 
to meet new conditions, the Commandments may 
all be Mosaic except possibly the First, and almost 
certainly the Second. This is confessedly very 
far from affirming that they did come from the 
hand of the great lawgiver. Indeed, it is not 
unlikely that the Decalogue itself may be a growth 
covering a period of some centuries before the last 
addition was made. Various men may have tried 
their hand at putting the great principles of the 
Law into a terse and comprehensive form. All 
that we can say positively is that the Decalogue 
was complete some time before 621 B.C. (the date 
of Deut. }, and that it has not survived in a standai'd 
and authoritative form. If it was originally issued 
on stone tablets, such a version is lost beyond 


on stone tablets, such a version is lost beyond 
present power of recovery. 

There has never been agreement even as to the proper 
division of the material we have. In Deut. the command 
against coveting falls into parts, and Com. 1 may be regarded 
either as a part of the introduction, or less probably as part 
of the First Commandment, which here deals with images. 
This arrangement is followed by the Eoman Catholic and 
Lutheran Churches to this day, while most Protestant bodies 
and the Greek Church adhere to the division in Exodus.i 

5. Theology and ethics of the Decalogue. — In 
its theology the first striking feature of the Deca- 
logue is its monotheism. It is true that there is 
some doubt as to the meaning of the First Com- 
mandment, but, whatever its original meaning, 
it was ultimately interpreted as an uncompromis- 
ing prohibition of the worship of any deity other 
than Jahweh. That is a necessary step in the 
development of any religion. Even some that are 
formally monotheistic are not really so. A prophet 
may be exalted to the place of a subordinate deity, 
as in Muhammadanism ; or a saint may be made 
to stand so close to God that the distinction is 
unreal to the ordinary worshipper. In the lower 
forms of religion there is a tendency to divide the 
supi^osed Divine functions, and assume a deity 
to preside over each. In the Decalogue, even in 
its most primitive form, there is but one God, and 
all Divine offices are performed by Him. ^ In the 
Deuteronomic form there is nothing which goes j 
beyond nationalism. Jahweh is the only God in | 
Israel. He brought them out of Egypt, and He ' 
ordained laws for them. In the later form, the 
thought of Jahweh as the God of the whole world | 
is brought out in reference to creation. 

The prohibition of image-worship puts the re- 
ligion on a high plane. Though it was supposed 
that Jahweh could engrave stones. His image could 
not be m ade in stone. J ahweh was truly a spiritual 
being, too sublime to be represented in an image, 
and too great to be portrayed in the likeness of 
animal life. In the present form of Com. 2, 
idolatry is deemed the worst form of sin. It is 
this that arouses the jealousy of Jahweh, and calls 
down enduring punishment upon the offenders, 
and wide-spreading mercy to the innocent. Hating 
Jahweh is synonymous with idolatry, and loving 
Him is equivalent to spiritual devotion. This con- 
ception could hardly have come from the pre- 
prophetic period. 

The ethical tone of the Decalogue is very high, 
especially if we assign it to the early period of 
national life. We note first the demand for truth- 
fulness. Beally this appears in both Comm. 3 and 9. 
No one was to swear to his neighbour and then 
disappoint him, no matter what the consequences 
might be— a command correctly interpreted in Fs 

1 There are really three uses, the Jews taking the preface as 
Com. 1. For the det-ails, see art. * Decalogue,* m BDB i. 680. 


^ and no one was permitted to bolster up a bad 
case against his neighbour by the introduction of 
false witnesses. Killing and stealing are fairly 
common vices among undeveloped races, and are 
far too i>re valent even among the most advanced 
peoples. ^ But the clear terse laws on the two 
tables, without any qualifications whatever, doubt- 
less saved many a life in Israel, and helped to 
maintain personal property inviolate. The for- 
bidding of coveting reaches the evangelical note 
(cf. Mt ^ It is hardly necessary to assume 
that coveting is as great a vice as stealing, or that 
a lustful desire is as degrading as a lustful act. 
But even in the early ages it must have been 
app>arent that coveting leads to vicious action. 
Abimelech coveted the throne, and the murder of 
* his seventy brothers resulted ( Jg 9). Ahab coveted 
the land of Naboth, and the murder of Naboth and 
the confiscation of his land was the consequence 
(1 K 21). David^s passions were aroused by the 
sight of a beautiful woman, and there followed the 
cnminal death of Uriah and the unholy marriage 
with his widow (2 S 11). 

The ethical standards of the world are still far 
too low, but it is certain that they would be even 
lower but for the great influence of the Ten Com- 
mandments. It is very desirable that they be 
stripped of later accretions, and in a simpler and 
more original form continue to be read to the 
people in the churches and taught to the children 
in tne Sunday schools. 

Litbeature.— The student will naturally consult the various 
commentaries on Exodus and Deut., the Bible dictionaries and 
encycloijsedias, and works on Hebrew religion. The following 
may also be consulted : G. L. Robinson, The Decalogue and 
Criticism, Chicago, 1899; R. Kraetzschmar, Die Bundes- 
vorstellung im AT, Marburg, 1896; Meisner, Dev Dehalog 
Halle, 1893; B. Baentsch, Das Bundesbuch, Halle, 1892; 
N. Peters, Die dlteste Abschrift der zekn Gebote, Freiburg 
i. B. 1906 ; F. W. Farrar, The Voice from Sinai, London 
1892 ; J. Oswald Dykes, The Law of the Ten Words, do., 1884; 
E. Kautesch, art. * Religion of Israel,* in HDB, vol. v, p. 612. 

L. W. Batten. 

DECISION. — The term ‘ decision ’ may be used 

(1) concretely, of the judgment which is affirmed at 
the conclusion of a period of deliberation (q.v ,) ; or 

(2) abstractly, of the ability to ^ come to a decision,' 
to bring deliberation to a conclusion. 

Decisions are as various in kind as the subjects 
about which we deliberate. Thus the judge issues 
his decision — that a charge is proved or not proved ; 
a connoisseur decides that he prefers one wine to 
another. Decisions which consist in the resolve 
that a certain kind of action is to be performed 
by oneself seem to form a class apart. It is in 
connexion with these that the strife between 
necessitarians and libertarians has been waged. 
This, however, is a controversy afiecting the de- 
termination of content of the judgment which is a 
decision, i.e. the quality of the conduct decided on. 
Though extreme necessitarians declare that every 
decision is mechanicaliy determined, no one denies 
the reality of decision as a psychological crisis. 
This crisis consists in a concentration of the atten- 
tion on the idea of one of the possible courses of 
action before us, with a consequent inhibition of 
the ideas of the other possibilities. Recent advo- 
cates of the doctrine of free will {q.v . ) base their 
argument upon the feeling of effort which accom- 
panies a typical class of decisions. See, further. 
Desire, M^ill. 

Liter ATURB.—W. James, Text-booh of Psyehohgv, London, 
1892, pp, 415-4C0; W. M. Wuudt, Human and Animal 
Psychology, Eng, tr., 1901, p. 233. G. R. T. ROSS. 

iThis is finely brought out in the Prayer-Book version: 
*I-Ie that sweareth unto Ms neighbour, and disappointeth 
him not, though it were to his own hindrance.* This is a 
conflate reading. The Heb. has: *He that sweareth to his 
own hurt’ ; the Greek : ‘He that sweareth to Ms neighbour.* 
The liturgical version contains both readings. See Perowne 
(Psalms^ London, 1898) on the passage. 
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DECOLLATL — The full expression is U anim^ 
del ooTjpi decollati, * the souls of executed criminals.’ 
These souls are the object of a popular cult in 
Sicily. It is spread throughout the island ; but its 
most famous shrine is the Church of the Decollati, 
near the riyer Oreto at Palermo. It seems to have 
arisen out of the sym]>atliy naturally felt in an 
oppressed community for sufferers at the hands of 
a ruling caste. For many centuries Sicily was 
subject to rulers who were either foreigners, or at 
any rate dirided by a sharp and impassable line 
from the mass of the people. The latter were 
ignorant, and more or less passively hostile to the 
governing class. They regarded all who were put 
to death under the forms of law as heroes ; nor did 
they distinguish between moral and merely legal 
crimes,— between acts directed against the rulers 
and acts directed against society at large, — ^if, ^in- 
deed, these two categories were always distinguish- 
able. The priests were for the most part drawn 
from the ^folk,’ and probably shared to a great 
extent their ignorance, their superstitions, and 
their feeling towards the government. The execu- 
tions were public. The condemned man (called 
rqfflitto, ‘ the afflicted’), having been reconciled to 
the Church and having received its consolations, 
was regarded as a martyr; and his death-scene 
was a species of triumph. He passed, it was true, I 
into purgatory; hut his prayers on behalf of ^ 
others, even from purgatory, were deemed to 
have great intercessional value by virtue of his 
sufferings. 

Formerly at Palermo several of the churches 
witnessed the cult of the Decollati, During recent 
centuries, however, it became the custom to bury 
in the graveyard adjoining the little church beside 
the Oreto such bodies of criminals as were not 
given to their friends, or reserved to adorn the 
gallows in chains. Accordingly, the cult has 
concentrated there. Its particular shrine is a 
side-chapel lilled wdth votive offerings of wax, 
testifying to the various benefits for which the 
intercession of the Decollati is sought. The souls 
of the Decollati axe believed to congregate under a 
large^ stone just inside the door of the chapel. 
Pilgrimages are frequent ; and the pilgrim, having 
performed his devotions at the altar of St. John 
the Baptist, adjourns to the chapel and prays to 
the Decollati, listening for an answer to the prayer. 
The slightest sound is taken for a favourable reply. 
Invocations, however, may be addressed to tnem 
elsewhere by suppliants who cannot undertake the 
pilmmage. 

The objects for which intercession is sought are 
primarily protection from violence or accident, and 
the cure of sufferers from either. For the Decol- 
lati, however much they may in their lifetime have 
been guilty of violence, now having suffered and 
been reconciled to the Church, hate violence and 
punish it, or at least protect and heal its victims. 
By an extension of the idea, they are invoked 
against diseases, especially^ hsemoptysis, of which 
bleeding is the manifestation. Two long cases of 
rude %vater-coloiir drawings on the churchyard 
walls record with ghastly detail many examples of 
vows made and benefits received, where violence, 
accident, or disease of the kinds indicated was 
concerned. But, in fact, the good offices of the 
Decollati are^ not limited to these. They are im- 
plored for aid by the poorer classes throughout 
Sicily on all sorts of occasions, and for all sorts of 
purposes. They have tlnur prayer-formuhe, which 
are extensively used ; and many stories of miracles 
performed by them in person are current. The 
ordinary vehicles of the country are light carts, 
painted with scenes from the history and traditions 
of the island. Many of these carts are adorned 
with paintings of the DecollatL 


Litbrature. — ^T he cult has been described and illustrated 
with many details by Giuseppe Pitr6, the venerable recorder of 
the insular traditions and customs. ^ See jjarticulady his 
teca delle tradizioni popolari sicUiane, i. (Palermo, 1871) 77, 
ii. (1871) 38, xvi. (1889) 4 if., La Vita in Pmrmo, ii. (Palermo, 
1905) ch. xviii., Mostra etmgmfica sicUmna (Palermo, 1892), 
61, 80, See also a paper by the present writer, with plates from 
photographs, in Flf xxi. (London, 1910) 168. 

E. Sidney Habtland. : 
DECRETALS.— See Bulls AND Bbiefs. 

DEDICATION.—See Conseckation, 

DEGENERATION. — i. Application of the 
term.— ‘ Mental degeneracy’ is a term wdiich is 
applied to a group of characteristics inferred 
from the speech, behaviour, or productive 
activity of individuals, and generally held to be 
symptomatic of defect in the central nervous 
system. The nervous defect in question may be 
either congenital or acquired through accident or 
disease; in either case, it may be organic or 
‘functional.’ Savill {Neurasthenia^ 17) defines a 
functional nervous disease negatively, as one in 
which * no anatomical changes can be found after 
death, either with the naked eye or with the 
microscope, which can account for the symptoms 
during life.’ It may really be due to some 
structural change, which available means cannot 
determine, to the presence of toxic materials in 
the blood (of endogenous or exogenous origin), to 
deficient quantity or quality of blood, or to 
exhaustion of the nerve tissues from excessive use, 
etc. 

The term also implies that the individual falls 
markedly below^ the mental level attained by the 
average or normal member of the race, sex, age, 
and period of civilization ; but, since the number 
of degrees of defect is potentially infinite, and the 
defect may be either general or special (in the 
former case touching all the mental capacities, in 
the latter such special functions as sensation, 
memory, emotion, etc.), the actual usage of the 
terra is extremely indefinite. Thus it is employed 
to denote (1) actual insanity, including amentia, 
imbecility, dementia, mania, and melancholia ; (2) 
persistent criminality ; (3) mental instability, 
excitability, excessive irritability, or mere eccen- 
tricity; and (4) the neuroses of hysteria, psych- 
asthenia, and others : to the last two groups belong 
those whom Dr. Balfour has named the ‘denizens 
of the borderland’ ilfed Journ. 1901). It 
would seem that strictly the word should apply 
only to those who have some congenital defect in 
mental capacity, excluding those in whom the 
defect has been due either to accidental iiriury, or 
to lesions of the brain arising from toxic influences, 
subsequent to the birth or the individual (for 
example, alcoholic insanity, or insanity sequent 
upon typhus fever). It is impossible, however, to 
draw a hard and fast line between the congenital 
and the acquired, as many cases of insanity would 
not have occurred had not the individual been 
already predisposed to the disease by physiological 
or mental weakness. On the other band, the term 
is also frequently applied to an acquired defect, 
especially when it is of the progressive type. 

In popular usage the word ‘degenerate’ means 
one whose tastes are lower than those of the society 
in which he has been educated, e.g, a clergyman .s 
son who associates with racing touts or public- 
house loafers ; or one whose intelligence and tastes 
show a marked deterioration from his own earlier 
standard, as in alcoholism, etc. It is applied 
mstheticaily to those whose interests, whether as 
readers or as authors, as artists or as critics, lie in 
disease, physical or moral ; to realists or naturalists 
in the narrow sense of tliese words; and also to 
pessimists. The assumption is that the healthy 
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mind will avoid these things as topics of thought 
or imagination, except with the object of removing 
them or lessening their evil effects ; that only the 
diseased mind will seek to dwell upon disease, or 
take a pleasure in its contemplation. 

To the biologist, the degenerate appears as a 
reversion to an older type of the race, as one who 
has been born -with a physical nature in which 
some primitive human or even pre-human stage of 
cerebral development is reproduced. He is a 
primitive being set in a civilized environment, 
unable to adapt himself to it, and hence coming 
into conflict with its conditions. 

The only common feature underlying these 
diverse applications of the term is a marked 
‘ deviation from type ’ either in quantity (energy, 
rate, etc.), or in quality, of thought and action. 

2. Physical and mental conditions of degeneracy. 
— The causes of such mental deviations may be 
grouped in three classes : (1) an originally defective 
physical and mental capacity, or defective develop- 
ment; (2) physical accident or injury, disease, 
privation, etc., by which the central nervous 
system is weakened locally or generally; and (3) 
social conditions, such as family life, educational 
disadvantages, poverty, occupation, etc. (Ferri, 
Criminal Sociology, Eng. tr., London, 1895, ch. 2). 
Thus, alcoholism may occur in a given individual 
becausehe is by nature unstable, excitable, pleasure- 
loving; because his brain has been weakened by 
an exhausting disease ; through mere imitation of 
heavy-drinking companions ; from lack of employ- 
ment, unbearable home life, or other social con- 
ditions ; or from any combination of such factors — 
the result in each case being a gradual deteriora- 
tion of the nervous system, by which the original 
tendency is strengthened, until the control of the 
will is destroyed. 

The relation between mental and physical defect 
is by no means so clear or so simple as is commonly 
assumed. It is argued that, with the exception of 
those relatively few cases in which the disorder 
can be traced to some definite accident, such as a 
fall or blow upon the head, or to some virulent 
fever which has been caught by infection, it in- ; 
variably arises from a congenitally defective 
disposition of the nervous system ; this defect or 
weakness predisposes to insanity, so that any 
physical or mental shock which might leave a 
healthy individual uninjured overthrows the 
balance of such subjects and renders them insane. 
They suffer from what Maudsley {Body and Mind, 
43) has called ‘the worst of all tyrannies, the 
tyranny of a bad organization.’ The result of this ^ 
organization may be that the normal development 
cannot be completed, that the subject remains at 
a lower level, mentally and physically, than his 
more fortunate brethren ; hence either definite 
idiocy, insanity, or some of the minor forms of 
defect already referred to. In cases of idiocy there 
is almost invariably some malformation of the 
brain, whether in its size, in its shape, or in the 
complexity of the convolutions (the brains of 
many idiots remaining as smooth as those of the 
higher apes) ; the result is an arrested development, 
and s. disproportionate growth of the different 
parts of the system, which, under the principle of 
‘recapitulation,’ suggest a reversion to, or a 
stopping short at, some stage in the animal 
ancestry of the human individual. Popular 
superstition has always recognized a close relation- 
ship between mental defect and congenital physical 
deformity; Shakespeare’s ‘stigmatic’ contains 
both the modern name and the modern idea (the 
‘stigmata’ of the insane, of the criminal, of the 
hysterical temperament). From Hippocrates on- 
wards many have insisted that in a great number 
of persons the predisposition to insanity is inherited. 


and hence that slighter causes are sufficient to 
produce its onset than in other persons ; moreover, 
that this predisjjosition may be inherited from 
parents not necessarily insane, but only nervously 
diseased ; the contrary is also true — mere nervous 
disease in the child corresponding to and connected 
with insanity in the parents or near ancestors. In 
‘ degenerate ’ families there is a tendency for this 
degeneracy to be progressively worse from genera- 
tion to generation, until ultimately sterility 
appears, leading to the extinction of the degenerate 
race (Talbot, ch. 1). Moreau-de-Tours renewed 
the old thesis that genius is twin brother to 
madness, both being in many cases derived from 
the same parentage, and argued that degenerate 
types often represent throw-backs or reversions to 
more primitive types of evolution. The principal 
application given to this doctrine has been in the 
theory of criminality, of wdiich Lombroso was the 
chief exponent, viz. that the criminal is born, not 
made, that (passion and accident apart) crimes 
spring from natures in which both the physical 
and the mental characteristics are those of primi- 
tive man, or, it may be, of the ape. The physical 
stigmata of the ‘congenital criminal’ — deformity 
of skull, sloping forehead, prominent cheekbones 
and projecting ;|aw, large ears, small deep-set and 
‘shifty’ eyes, irregular dentition, cleft palate, 
stammering, etc. — are not now so seriously taken, 
and, according to Lugaro (p. 17), the anthropo- 
logical theory, whether applied to insanity or to 
crime, is ‘a thing of the past.’ It is true that both 
the criminal and the idiot or imbecile are more 
liable to diseases, such as phthisis, etc., than the 
normal individual, and have many other physio- 
logical deficiencies ; while statistics have been 
frequently compiled to show the apparent trans- 
mission from parent to child of the ‘criminal 
temperament,’ and its hereditary relationship with 
imbecility and insanity. From such data, however, 
even if we exclude the immeasurable influence of 
environment, physical and social, it can be argued 
only that some nervous deficiency is transmitted, 
which disposes, under ‘ favourable ’ conditions, to 
insanity, crime, or mental instability. 

Against the physical theory of degeneracy (as 
an all-snfiicient account), there may be pointed out 
the frequency with which mental causes produce, 
or at least initiate, a change of intellectual or 
moral character, e.g. emotional shock, disappoint- 
ment, loss of occupation or of means, death of 
husband, wife, or child, social degradation, religious 
emotion, school strain, privation, prolonged worry, 
etc. It is by no means necessary that a hereditary 
or congenital physical predisposition should exist 
in all cases ; thus, a shock coming closely upon or 
during an illness or exhaustion, or a period of 
insomnia, may give all the conditions necessary 
for the outbreak of insanity. The influence of the 
mind upon the production of insanity was fully 
recognized by Pinel in 1801, and by others after 
him. The evolution theory gave, however, a 
stronger hold to the organic theory of mental 
disease, and its connexion with heredity, so that 
this view is now practically universal. It is clear 
that such disease is always a product of two factors 
— a predisposition on the one hand, physical or 
mental ; and, on the other, a shock or a stress 
leading to the actual appearance of the insanity or 
mental defect. Thus the physiologically critical 
periods of life are those at which outbreaks of 
insanity are most frequent— fii-st and second 
dentition, puberty, adolescence, the climacteric, 
etc. Of course, if we assume from the first that 
mind is never an agent of bodily changes, but 
always their mere concomitant or their efiect, then 
mental degeneracy cannot but be the sign or 
symptom of physical degeneracy, which is the 
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reality underlying all the phenomena. On the 
other hand, it may with equal plausibility be argued 
that the real factor is the mental disposition^ the 
fundamental mode of feeling and of reacting upon 
impressions, which has a characteristic form and 
degree in every individual, but is variously modified 
by the temporary disposition which arises in 
connexion with bodily states — fatigue, exhaustion, 
illness, etc. A shock or stress will disturb the 
mind more or less, according to its fundamental 
and temporary disposition at the period when the 
strain comes. * Without prejudice to any theory of 
the relation of body to mind, it may be admitted 
that actions ai'e the outcome of the dominant 
feeling or emotion, which in its turn is mainly a 
product of perceptions and reproductions or 
inemories; hence in human conduct the mental 
life predominates over the physiological : and this 
is especially the case after the clmd has become 
able to appreciate moral ideas. It is not denied 
that the physical nature has an immense influence 
in the causation of insanity.^ But it is claimed (1) 
that this physical nature ma^^ be largely modified 
by education and by suggestion ; (2) that it may 
itself be of a mental origin either in the ancestors 
or in the individual ; (3) that the outbreak of 
insanity is alrnost invariably caused by mental 
factors, including, for example, emotional shook 
or mental contagion (as in imitative insanity) ; and 
(4) that the insanity may be cured by suggestion 
and other mental measures, in addition to physical 
hygiene (Dubois, in Archives de psychologist is., 
[1910] 1 : * Psycbological Conception of the Origin 
of Psychopathies^), 

3 * Symptoms of mental degeneracy.~~The mani- 
fold forms in which mental degeneracy expresses 
itself may be illustrated from the two most im- 
portant * functional * diseases — hysteria and psych- 
asthenia. 

(i.) Hysteria has been defined as a ‘morbid 
mental condition in which ideas control the body 
and produce morbid changes in its functions’ 
(Dana, Journ, of^ Abnormal Psychol, ^ Feb. 1907). 
Its inost prominent features are anaesthesia, 
amnesia, loss of control over the attention, paralysis 
of certain muscles.^ (1> The anaesthesia may be 
the loss of sensibility in the whole of a special 
sense {e.g, blindness) without any injury either to 
the sense-organ or to the conducting nerve-fibres ; 
or it may be partial (monocular blindness ; narrow- 
ing of the field of vision in both eyes ; colour- 
blindness), or systematic (loss of power to perceive 
certain persons or classes of objects, while the 
sensibility is otherwise intact). A historical 
illustration is the ‘ devil’s marks ’ on the skin, by 
the insensibility of which a woman’s guilt in 
trials for witchcraft was often determined. The 
insensibility differs from that which is due to nerve- 
injury, in that it is not permanent, but varies ; it 
is, for example, sometimes removed during sleep, 
or under the influence of chloroform, or in the 
hypnotic trance, while emotional excitement of 
any kind is said to intensify it. Also the insensi- 
bility does not correspond to the distribution of a 
particular nerve or group of nerves ; many of the 
reflexes are preserved in connexion with the sense- 
organ, wfliile the insensible limb is not liable to 
accident or to injury, as is the case with insensi- 
bility arising from a severed nerve. It has been 

^Of. Lngaro, p. 22: *Tho functional insufficiency of a 
slirunken gland in the neck causes the syndrome of cretinism. 
Slight but ciironic lesions of the kidneys can determine con- 
ditions of stupidity, temporary loss of speech, and violent 
attacks of confusion and agitation. A febrile malady occurring 
in infanej-, though transient, attracting little notice, and 
passing away almost unobserved, can rum the brain beyond 
repair. The elBPects of this may either manifest themselves as 
moral and intellectual defects of ever}*" degree, or as epileptic 
convulsions which may appear after many years, and by their 
repetition progressively destroy the mind.’ 


proved also that, while the subject is unaware of 
the existence of such ansesthesias, and therefore 
does not, of course, notice the impressions which 
are made on the insensitive organs, these are 
nevertheless recorded, and may be later brought to 
consciousness, e,g. when the patient is hypnotized ; 
these and many similar facts show that the seat of 
the anaesthesia is not in the sense-organ but in the 
central organ, the cerebrum. Physiologically 
impression is made on the nervous system, but it 
is, under the special conditions, unable to eftect 
consciousness, as in other conditions it would 
(Janet, VMat mental des hysUrigueSt p. 20 fi'.). 

(2) A further group of symptoms is found in the 

which also almost always accompany 
hysteria. The memory may be defective in one or 
more of many different ways ; it may simply show 
weakness, the subject being unable to remember 
events of recent occurrence, or material which has 
been learned, with the same vividness, accuracy, 
and completeness as a normal individual ; or the 
defect may be specialized so that particular qualities 
or classes of experiences can no longer be recalled 
at all ; fur example, visual memories, or auditory 
memories, or the memory of actions j and within 
any one of these groups there may be specialization : 
in the visual group the patient may be unable to 
recall the colours of objects, while remembering 
their forms and their light and shade ; in the 
auditoiy group, he may remember spoken words, 
but not melodies or tones, etc. Or the lapse of 
memory may be systematized, and this also in two 
ways: (a) with reference to the time-series; a 
period of life may be wholly forgotten — sometimes 
a recent period, sometimes a more distant one, 
while events before and after this period are re- 
membered with distinctness ; (b) with reference to 
systems of knowledge, as, for example, when the 
power of reading lapses, or the memory for a parti- 
cular language, or a particular science, etc, ; still 
more completely systematized are the cases in 
which a particular object or person, formerly 
familiar, is no longer remembered. 

(3) The will and power of attention may be 
aftected. There may be excessive concentration 
on one impression or idea, or there may be in- 
capacity to concentrate the attention upon any 
impression or idea ; in the former case W’e have an 
approximation to the state of melancholia, in the 
latter case to the state of mania or the insane flight 
of ideas. Whether the span of attention is nar- 
row or wide, a subject may be distracted from 
a task by the slightest stimuli, and hence be un- 
able to learn new material or to complete any task 
attempted by Mm ; on the other hand, even though 
the attention be unconcentrated, it may still be 
excessively persistent, just as in ordinary experi- 
ence a weak-willed individual may on occasions 
reveal the utmost obstinacy of character. Edu- 
cation and development are mainly a function of 
the power to direct the attention, at will, to objects 
uninteresting in themselves, or for the moment 
uninteresting to the individual: this power the 
hysteric patient possesses to a minimum degree. 
Mis attention is easily caught by sensory im- 
pressions ■which fall within liis field of morbid 
interest, by ideas which enter the mind through 
purely casual associations (associations of contigu- 
ity, of similarity of sound, or the like), but is 
not caught or held by ideas of deeper logical value. 
As the attention decides which of the many ideas 
that are clamouring on the margin of consciousness 
shall enter its focus and become determinative of 
the course of our actions and of the course of our 
thoughts, so in hysteria the level of thought and 
action falls. Words suggest thoughts through 
their sound (punning, rhyming words) rather than 
through their meaning; actions are decided by 
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sensations or simple associative images ratlier than 
by systematized tendencies built upon experience ; 
originality and spontaneity are replaced by banality 
or by automatism. 

(4) On the motor side, there is frequently para- 
lysis, or inability or weakness in the use 

of the limbs on one side of the body, or of a parti- 
cular limb or organ, or a particular muscle ; and 
(5) usually also disturbances, of " nervous ’ origin, 
in the circulatory and other functions of the body 
—asthma, vertigo, palpitation, fainting, congestion, 
etc. Sometimes a power is exercised over these 
functions, which to the normal individual appears 
impossible; e,g, control of the heart, or of the 
digestive processes, ability to hasten or retard 
them at will. Both the muscular and the organic 
defects or abnormalities are, like the ansesthesias, 
of purely central origin ,* i.e. they spring directly 
from some temporary and local change in the cere- 
bral system— a change which, however, has probably 
a mental origin. 

The different phenomena in a particular case may 
usually he traced to a single system of ideas, which 
has obtained an undue control over the personally 
— for example, the memory, conscious or suppressed, 
of some emotionally exciting event or experience. 
Cure is sometimes effected by suggestion, which 
strengthens the power of the personality over the 
ideas, sometimes by a shock or accident calling up 
the dormant energies of the individual ; thus in 
one case (Donaldson, Growth of Brain f London, 
1895, p. 304, from Taylor, Journ. of JtTerv. and 
Ment, JDis,^ 1888) a lady recovered from a hysteric 
paralysis on the sudden death of her husband ; in 
another, a cure resulted from the elopement of a 
daughter. For the most part, however, almost any 
stimulus is enough to re- excite the^ dominant idea, 
and to determine thought and action according to 
it. Thus a man who had been lost in the Aus- 
tralian Bush, and in the agony of thirst had 
frequently plunged into imaginary pools of water, 
used, long after his rescue, under the slightest dose 
of alcohol, to go automatically through the actions 
of diving, regardless of the surroundings or of the 
position in which he was. There is, for the most 
part, some such absorption by, or fixation of the 
mind upon, the compelling thought, with entire 
failure to correlate it with the immediately given 
sensations and impressions, or to criticize it by 
them. Epidemics of hysteria or insanity are com- 
mon among peoples or races at a low level of 
development, or who suffer from insufficient nutri- 
tion (J. M. Clarke, ‘ On Hysteria,’ Brain, xv. [1892] 
526). 

A well-known case is that of Haute-Savoie, 1857, in which a 
young girl saw a companion taken out of a stream half-drowned ; ] 
the fell down in unconsciousness, and a few days later a i 
friend who was with her became similarly affected. Other 
hj’^sterical phenomena followed. Within four years there were 
120 persons in the same neighbourhood affected in the same 
way, and this in spite of the fact that public exorcisms were 
held by the priest. The epidemic was stopped ‘ by^ the Govern- 
ment sending a force of gens d'armes to the district, removmg 
the pari^ priest, isolating the patients, and sending the worst 
cases to distant hospitals* (Olarke, loo, cit.). Here it is the 
force of suggestion acting on an unstable nervous organism, and 
securing an influence over the internal organs of the body such 
as is not possessed, or is possessed only to a very slight degree, 
by the normal indmdual. See also art. Hysteeia. 

(ii. ) A different complex of is presented 

by what is now called psgchasfhenia, or * obsessional 
insanity’ (Janet), although at some points it is 
closely related to hysteria. Whereas in the latter 
the morbid ideas are specific or particular, in ob- 
sessional insanity they are general or governing 
ideas, entering into relation with every possible 
action or thought of the subject, for example, the 
idea that one is a criminal, or has committed 
some unpardonable sin. The idea is involuntarily, 
continuously, and painfully present to the mind, 
if not in the centre, at least on the verge, of con- 


sciousness, so that to escape from it is impossible. 
The general ideas most commonly present are 
those of (a) crime, including homicide, suicide, 
di|)Somania, sacrilege, etc., and there are two 
forms— the obsession of committing the crime, and 
the obsession of remorse for a crime already com- 
mitted, the actual crime being in such cases 
enormously exaggerated in the mind (what was 
really a mere thought or passing idea being trans- 
formed into an actual deed) ; (b) physical or mental 
defect, again in two forms— obsession of being, and 
obsession of becoming. Thus, a lady who is dis- 
tressed at her actual stoutness may refuse food, or 
take insufficient rest in consequence, while a lady 
at present of moderate dimensions may adopt the 
same tactics from fear of becoming unduly stout. 
Other instances are the fear of approaching old age, 
of approaching madness, of approaching death. 

The common qualities, as regards the content of 
the obsessional ideas, are : (1) they regard acts or 
states of the subject himself, not primarily of any 
external object ; (2) the acts or states are socially 
disreputable, wicked, or ridiculous, or in general 
undesirable; (3) (and in this is the fundamental 
difference from hysteria) the^ are endogenous, self- 
suggested, whereas in hysteria the morbid idea is 
usually exogenous, or suggested from without. 
Accordingly, we find that at the early stages there 
is full consciousness of the absurdity or folly of the 
obsession ; and also that, except in rare cases, the 
morbid action is not completely realized. Thus, a 
kleptomaniac used to take a servant with Mm when 
he went shopping, to watch and afterwards return 
the stolen articles ; in another case, a youth, after 
taking poison, telexffioned to his mother to inform 
her of the fact, with the (expected) result of a 
doctor’s arrival. Again, the hallucinations have 
not the same definiteness or ‘body’ as those of 
hysteria ; they lack details, and hence the slightest 
effort of the attention destroys them, as is the case 
in dreams ; they are seldom completely external- 
ized, or definitely located ; they are really symbolic 
or type-ideas, standing for a system of thought 
rather than for a definite object. 

On the volitional side, there are almost invari- 
ably automatisms, that is, actions which occur 
independently of and even in opposition to the will 
of the subject. These Janet classifies into three 
groups, in each of which the disturbance is either 
systematic or diffuse. (1) Mental agitations, in- 
cluding the systematic forms — manias of interro- 
gation, of doubt, of precision, of explanation ; 
and the diffuse form— the mania of rumination or 
i reverie. The essential character of all is a move- 
i ment of the mind which is incapable of arresting 
itself upon any one fact or thought, but is com- 
pelled to pass beyond it, to add something to it, 
and then something more, and something more, 
without end— ‘ ideas either revolving in a circle, or 
branching out endlessly, but in any case never 
reaching an end, a definite conclusion ’ {Bes 
Obsessions, i. 150). Familiar cases are those in 
which a patient deliberates for hours about carry- 
ing out some simple, and, normally, habitual 
action : e,g. that of putting on a sock, choosing a 
necktie, stepping over an object in the roadway, 
(2) On the motor side, what are called ‘tics,’ that 
is, automatic actions, twitchings, movements of the 
lips, etc., these being in nearly all cases symbols or 
traces of complete actions as suggested by the 
ideas — ‘ psychic short-cuts.’ (3) On the emotional 
side there are systematic dreads, or ‘ phobias, or a 
generalized .anguish or terror. Among the ‘ phobias 
are the fear of crossing an open space {agoraphobia), 
fear of remaining in a shut or closed place {claustro-* 
phobia), fear of infectious disease [nosophobia), 
fear of insanity, of snakes, of vermin, etc. The 
diffuse form has sometimes been called 
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a generalized expectation or dread of some untoward 
event happening. 

4 . Explanation of the symptoms,— The explana- 
tion of these phenomena is found first in a weaken- 
ing of the mind, by which the control over the 
liner mechanism, alike of association and of volun- 
tary movement, is relaxed and ultimately destroyed. 
TJie contrast with the normal individual is the same 
as that which occurs, within an individual life, 
between bodily health and sickness or fatigue-— in 
the former case the greater activity, co-ordinative 
power, effectiveness of movement, ability to re- 
collect at will, and to direct the thoughts ; in the 
latter state the weakening or failnre of these 
powers. Obsessional insanity is an exaggeration 
of this relatively healthy state, having its centre 
or point of support in some actual psychical ex- 
perience of the subject. In hysteria, the general 
symptoms may most simply be referred to a dis- 
aggregation of the personality : some group or 
groups of memories, or of habits, or of other 
acquired activities, separate off from the control- 
ling consciousness with which the normal individual 
identifies his self or ego. Thus, in the automatic 
writing and other expressive movements of hysteric 
or neurasthenic patients (Binet, Janet, etc.), the 
subject is entirely unaware of the actions done, 
although they would normally imply consciousness 
both to initiate and to carry out. So, the hypnot- 
ized subject may carry out many actions which 
apparently involve deliberate consciousness, and, on 
awakening, show complete ignorance of them ; and 
there are familiar cases in which a patient leads, 
for a shorter or longer period of time, a different 
life from that of his normal condition, during which 
he is unconscious, or at least has no memory, of his 
previous state, while afterwards, on recovery, he 
has forgotten the temporary abnormal state (Ansel 
Bourne, etc.). Morton Prince gives a remarkable 
instance of such a case of double or multiple per- 
sonality in his Dissociation of a Personality^ 
Normally all our experiences, or at least those 
which are important to us, are synthesized, unified 
in the single dominant consciousness or personality ; 
abnormally, some bundles of experience, more or 
less large, are detached from this unifying con- 
sciousness, and form secondary personalities, which 
may make use of the general fund of memories, 
habits, etc., organized in our experience, and re- 
presented in the intimate structure and fabric of 
the brain. It is not necessary here to discuss how 
far these self-realizing ideas deserve the name of 
‘separate consciousnesses’ or ‘separate person- 
alities.’ There are all degrees of disaggregation— 
between the simple hearing and answering of a 
question by an absorbed reader, without subse- 
quent awareness on his part of the action, and the 
extreme form found in Ansel Bourne, Janet’s 
‘ Leonie,’ or Prince’s ‘ Miss Beauchamp.’ There is 
a close parallelism between such cases &nd insanity 
—for example, the insanity of fixed ideas, or of 
delusions, etc. Freud argues that many of these 
secondary personalities, as is the case in insanity, 
represent attempted realizations of certain wishes, 
desires, ambitions, which the subject has been 
prevented from successfully carrying out, or which 
he has voluntarily repressed {Neurosenlehre, ed. 
E. Hitschmann, Leipzig, 1911, p. 54). On the one 
hand, there is a loss (or a defect), in Janet’s view, 
of tension or tonus in the central nervous system, 
or some part of it, and on the other a ‘ psychic 
misery,’ a disorganization of the mental life, in 
which images and ideas tend to realize themselves 
apart from tlie control usually exercised by the 
self on the basis of past experience and according 
to the claims of the social environment. (On 
mental dissociation, see also J. Macplierson, Mental 
Affections^ London, 1809. } 


Corresponding to this disorganization of the 
mind is the existence of what may be called a 
floating mass of emotion, dread, or anxiety, ready 
to attach itself to any idea that may arise, and 
leading to actions that may be out of all propor- 
tion to the motive-idea, taken by itself. This 
emotion is really the mass of feeling that springs 
from the altered bodily constitution, and the 
altered organic and other sensations which form 
the basis of the ‘ feeling of self.’ Since the altera- 
tions consist largely in an increase of bodily and 
especially of painful sensations, the emotion as a 
whole is of the depressive type. Such an emotion 
necessarily alters the whole mental character, and 
especially the moral character: the subject be- 
comes timid, secretive, cunning, superstitious, self- 
ish, and cruel. In originally higher types there 
is a tendency to pessimism : the patient is unable 
to carry out the ideals, frequently extravagant, 
which he sets before himself; hence doubt and 
distrust of himself and others ; his life is suffused 
with pain ; slight motives cause him distress and 
anxiety; this ‘psychosis’ he projects intoothers, 
and believes life to be predominantly painful. 

Obsessions and fixed ideas are for the most part 
the result of a logical attempt to account for the 
emotion of which — although not of its cause— the 
subject is conscious. In other cases the system of 
ideas may be derived first from the environment — 
consciouriy or unconsciously — and the dread or 
anxiety is built upon it or attached to it after- 
wards (see Williams, in Journ. A bn, Psychol, v. 
[1910] 2). 

The same features— disaggregation, depressive 
emotional-tone, or both— may occur in mental de- 
generation at all its levels. Thus in the imbecile, 
there is failure to co-ordinate experiences, to take 
more than the first few steps in the synthesis of 
personality: the result is impulsiveness of char- 
acter, inability to concentrate the attention, moti- 
vation only by the simplest ideas, and these only 
in isolation from one another, no coherent or 
sustained activity either of thought or of action. 
Where depression is also present, the imbecile may 
become the criminal, with homicidal or other 
socially dangerous tendencies. In the para?ioiac, 
there is failure to form, or the lapse of, the highest 
mental synthesis — the recognition of the ‘social 
self ’ — on which the possibility of morality and of 
religion depends : hence the primary self-conscious- 
ness has the field to itself ; there is an unrestrained 
assertion of individual wishes and desires, and a 
total disregard for the convenience, wishes, or 
claims of others. The enormous self-esteem easily 
leads to delusions of unlimited power, wealth, or 
high rank (megaloTmnia), or, where depression is 
present, to mania of persecution, etc. Ime nearest 
parallel that we have in normal life is to be found 
in dreams iq.v.), the analogy of which with insanity 
has been frequently pointea out (Moreau-de-Tours, 
Maury, Sir Arthur Mitchell, etc.). The higher 
systems are out of function, for the time being; 
the will is at rest ; each idea, suggested by present 
sensory impressions, or by recent experiences, has 
the field of consciousness to itself : hence it takes 
on an illusory objectivity, and appears as a real 
experience or perception, while it tends to call 
up associate ideas which, however, are bound to 
it only by the lowest, purely mechanical, bonds 
(habit-associations, associations of sensory simi- 
larity). Thus, Maury {Le Sommeil et Us 
Paris, 1865, ch. vi.) describes a dream in which the 
main incidents were connected together through 
the words ‘Kilombtre,’ ‘liilogram,’ ‘Giiolo/ 
‘ Lobelia,’ * Lopez,’ ‘ Loto.’ Simultaneous dissocia- 
tion of personality is also a common feature of the 
dream; we appear to be debating with another 
person, who questions us and answers us ; both dis- 
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putants, however, are ourselves. Maury cit) 
mentions that the apparent revelations of dreams 
may sometimes he traced to forgotten memories of 
our own, which we recall to ourselves and put in 
the mouth of another person, in our dream. In 
general, however, the thoughts of the dream are 
trivial, absurd, meaningless, as any one may prove 
for himself by writing down, immediately on 
waking, the words he has Just been uttering in his 
dream. The same defect, and the same lack of 
power to criticize what passes through the subject’s 
own mind, we have found to be common in mental 
degeneracy. The hallucinations of tlie insane, and 
the vague emotional depression, dread, or anxiety, 
have also their analogy in dream -life. Ail these 
phenomena of degeneracy appear also in normal 
life during fatigue, exhaustion, illness, senility, 
and in the temporary insanity of intoxication by 
alcohol or other drugs (nicotine, opium, hashish, 
etc. ; see, for example, E. Meunier, Le Maehich, 
Paris, 1909). 

5. Progressive mental degeneration.--When de- 
generation attacks a well-developed mind, the 
symptoms freqxieiitly show a regular sequence, 
according to Eibot’s Law of Eegression or In- 
volution (see his Diseases of^ the Memor'^); the 
more unstable forms of experience or acquirement 
are the first to lapse, i.e. (1) the most recently 
acquired, (2) the most complex, (3) the least 
frequently repeated, the least habitual or auto- 
matic powers. Thus, in senile insanity, or in the 
beginnings of alcoholic insanity, it is the power to 
meet new situations, to face difficulties, to create, 
invent, or discover, that fails earliest : habitual 
situations are met, adequately perhaps, in habitual 
ways, but the bloom of individuality is gone. 
There follows the delicate appreciation of moral 
values — there is an increase or selfishness, and of 
obstinacy, along with a failure of higher ambi- 
tions ; tiien the more complex intellectual acquisi- 
tions, professional skill, scientific interests ; then 
the memory for recent events, the recollection of 
the less familiar complexes of experience. With the 
narrowing of intellectual interest, the emotional 
life occupies a larger space ; the patient becomes 
irritable, and irritating, discontented, malicious, 
neglectful of the ordinary conventions of life ; his 
thoughts and his speech become less coherent, 
more vulgar and petty, until, finally, dementia 
leaves no powers in function except the primitive 
instincts and reflexes, with at the most a few of 
the more ingrained habits of mind and body. In 
a general way also, although by no means in 
detail, these stages have their parallels in the 
diflerent concrete forms of degeneracy found in 
different individuals — from the morally deficient 
‘ intellectual ’ down to the congenital imbecile or 
idiot. 

Literature. — H. Maudsley, Hod^/ and Mindy London, 1873, 
Pathology of Mindly do. 1895, Responsibility in Mental Disease^ 
do. 1874, 81876; E. S. Talbot, Degeneracy y its CameSy SignSy 
and Results, London, 1898; H. H. Ellis, The CriminaP, \ 
London, 1901; C. Lombroso, The Man of Genius (Eng. tr., 
London, 1891), DUomo delinquente, Turin, 1896-7, etc.; P. 
PoUitz, Die Psychol. de$ Yerbrechers, Leipzig, 1909 (a good 
summary of the present position of criminal psychology); 
Magnan-Legrain, Les D4gin4r4Sy Paris, 1896 ; T. A, Ribot's 
works on the Diseases of PersonalUy (Chicago, 1891), of Wilt 
(Chicago, 1896), of Memory (Eng. tr., London, 1882), of which 
there have been numerous Fr. editions; P. Janet, DAuto- 
matisme psychologiquet, Paris, 1910 (1st ed. 1889), Obsessions 

et la psijchasthdnie, 2 vols., do. 1898, 21903, X/Btat mental 
des hysterigues\ do. 1911 ; Morton Prince, Dissociation of a 
Personality, London, 1905; J. Jastrow, The Suthconscious, ' 
London, 1906; T. D. Savill, Neurasthenia^ London, 1906 
(bibliography) ; E. Lugaro, Modern Problems of Psychiatry, 
Eng. tr., London, 1909. J, L. McINTYRE. 

DEGRADATION.— See Discipline. 

DEHRA. — A town, the capital of Dehra Bun, 
a valley projecting from the Plains of Northern 
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India Jike a tiiangle towards the source of the 
Jumna river and the main range of the Himalaya, 
lat. 30'’ 19' 59" N. ; long. 78" 2' 57'^ E. From a 
religions point of view, the place is remarkable as 
the seat of a strong body of Udasis, a Sikh order 
of Hindu ascetics, who are said to owe their estab- 
lishment to the son of Guru Nanak, the founder of 
Sikhism. Their gurudwara, or temple, the work 
of their leader Earn liay, was erected in A.L. 1099. 
The central block, in which the bed of the guru is 

reserved, was built on the model of the Emperor 

ahangir’s tomb at Lahore. At the corners are 
smaller monuments in honour of the guru^s four 
! wives. The temple is supported by a large endow- 
ment, and the guru, who has the revenues at his 
disposal, is the richest man in the Dun valley. 
Formerly the appointment of each new guru, who 
was selected from among the disciples of the de- 
ceased guru, was in the hands of the Sikh chiefs 
of the Pan jab, who, at each new installation, 
made a gift to the British Government and received 
in return the complimentary present of a pair of 
shawls. This practice is now diseontinuea. The 
special dress of the members of the sect is a cap 
of red cloth shaped like a sugar loaf, worked over 
mth coloured thread, and adorned with a black 
silk fringe round the edge. The mahant, or guru, 
enjoys high consideration in the country round ; 
and large numbers of devotees, drawn ‘from all 
classes of Hindus, attend the shrine. But the 
most enthusiastic worshippers naturally come 
from the Cis-Sutlej Sikh States. The annual 
ceremonies, which last ten days, are performed at 
the Hindu feast of the Holi in spring. 

Literature.— Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, iii. [1886] 197 f. 

W. Crooke. 

DEICIDE.— This term, though not new, has 
been used in the past with such restricted meaning, 
and so seldom, that there is an imiDerative need to 
enlarge its definition before it can be of service in 
that branch of scientific research in which it is 
increasingly used. The following definition, taken 
from Oguvie’s Imperial Diet, of the Eng. Lang., 
will show this ; 

*Z)ew»tfe=(l) The act of putting to death Jesus Christ our 
Saviour. ** Earth, profaned, yet blessed with deicide " (Prior). 
(2) One concerned in putting Christ to death (Craig). [Bare in 
both senses. ] 

Another quite recent dictionary defines the word 
thus ; ‘ The killing of God ; especially the cruci- 
fixion of Christ.’ Though there is here a definition 
more in accord with modern requirements, the 
student of religions, acquainted with facts which 
seem to show that there has been a wide-spread 
custom of putting to death both men and animals 
thought to be gods incarnate, must set aside every- 
thing that so narrows the word as to make it unlit 
for his purpose. Doing this, one is left with what 
is, after all, a mere translation of the Latin term, 
viz. ‘ the killing of a god,’ or, more briefly, ‘ god- 
slaughter.’ It is in this largest sense that the 
word is to be here used. For obvious reasons, 
there will be few, if any, references to wliat was 
at one time looked upon as the sole instance of 
deicide — ^the Crucifixion, 

None of the phenomena which the scientific 
study of religions has made known has aroused 
more interest than those obscure rites and cere- 
monies, those strange customs, which seem best 
explained by the theory that deicide, once supposed 
to find its only example in the Crucifixion, has 
been, in fact, a wide-spread custom, which has left 
a deep impress on the religious thought of the race. 
Before giving the few instances of this custom 
which space limits allow, it will be well to make 
some kind of classification, which will enable the 
student to understand more fully their nature and 
extent. It is suggested that instances of god- 
slanghter may be placed in one or other of two 
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main classes, as being (1) 7xal, (2) mimetic or 
symbolic, A noticeable variety of the former is, 
on one theory at least, traceable in certain solemn 
expiatory sacrifices, and may therefore be termed 
‘expiatory’ or ‘piacular.’ Again, in many of 
these instances for which the name ‘mimetic’ or 
‘ symbolic ’ has been suggested, the effort ‘ to keep 
in remembrance’ seems so prominent that they 
may well be termed ‘ commemorative. ’ The follow- 
ing is therefore suggested as a working classification 
for those instances of god-slaughter which seem to 
have been enacted. 

1. Real (with sub-class ^piacular’ or ‘expia- 
tory ’).— Cases of real god-slaughter may be seen 
in the strange custom, at one time wide-spread 
though now well-nigh extinct, of putting to death 
kings and chieftains at set times, or when they 
showed some sign of approaching decay and death. 
There is evidence to show that originally these 
high-placed victims were looked upon as Divine in 
a very real sense — gods incarnate. Such Divine 
honours are still ascribed by savage people to their 
king or ruler. The existence of these Divine 
beings in full vigour was deemed necessary to the 
welfare of all their people. It was a proof that 
their god could still safeguard their interests. The 
reason for putting these gods incarnate to death is 
believed to have been the dread lest, through 
disease or decay of strength, they might be unable 
any longer to nelp and Keep in safety those who 
looked to them for these blessings. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, that a fresh and more vigorous 
incarnation should be sought for, to take the place 
of tiiat which was ready to vanish away. 

Jlfrica and India furnish the best attested 
instances of such deicide, though traces of it are 
supposed to have been discovered in the accounts 
of old-world rites handed down by classical writers. 
Three centuries ago it was the practice to put to 
death the king of Sofala, an African State, when 
even a slight bodily blemish became manifest; 
whilst the king of Eyeo, also in Africa, was 
expected to commit suicide should his headmen 
think it demanded by the needs of the State. 
Again, in one of the kingdoms of Southern India 
the king was put to death or compelled to self- 
immolation, after a reign of twelve years. Similar 
customs seem to have obtained in others of the 
Indian States. It is not surprising to find that, in 
course of time, means of evading this disagreeable 
necessity were discovered; one method, that of 
providing a substitute, human or animal, having a 
special interest as being the possible beginning of 
vicarious sacrifice. 

An interesting variety of these customs may he 
seen in cases where an original totem has developed 
into a deity worshipped by the members of the 
totem clan. It has Been observed that at certain 
times, when the deity seems to be estranged from 
his worshippers, or for some other reason the clan- 
bond needs renewing or cementing, recoui-se has 
been had to sacrifices of special solemnity and 
efficacy. In these the victim has been an animal 
of the same species as the original totem. In other 
y wds, the very deity constitutes the sacrifice which 
is to heal the breach between himself and his 
worshippers. It is not difficult to see in these 
solemn renewals of covenants the beginning of 
expiatory or piacular sacrifice. There seems to be 
a sufficient reason for thinking them to be cases of 
piacular deicide. On the other hand, the solemn 
putting to death, by his own priests, of the divine 
Apis bull of Egyj)t, after the lapse of a certain 
number of years, seems rather to be an instance of 
the endeavour to secure a renewal of the Divine 
life in an incarnation of unbroken vigour. 

2 . Mimetic or symbolic (with sub-class ‘com- 
memorative’). — This has its roots in those myths 


which constitute so large a part of the quasi- 
theology of the great ancient Nature-religions. In 
these myths Sie phenomena of Nature are 
personified and deified, and her processes become 
incidents in the lives of the gods thus originated. 
The myths which most readily furnish illustrations 
of the matter now in hand are those connected 
with the changes of the season which are so closely 
related to the growth of vegetation, the quickening 
of the seed, and the maturing of the kindly fruits 
of the earth. Such are the myths of Adonis, the 
Syrian deity, slain by the hunted boar on Mount 
Lebanon, so that his Hood reddened the waters of 
the river which carried it down to the sea; of 
Osiris, slain bv the malice of his brother Bet or 
Typhon ; of Dionysus, god of the vine, who, 
according to the Greek myth, was put to death by 
jealous Juno. Many quaint superstitions and 
ceremonies still surviving, among the peasantry 
of Europe as well as among the farmers and culti- 
vators of well-nigh all other lands, find their best 
explanation in the wide-spread belief in similar 
stories. In them, and in the rituals based upon 
them, were set forth the death by violence and, 
in some cases, the subsequent resurrection of a 
god— a god of vegetation, and especially of com. 

J. <J. Frazer writes thus of the Adonis rite: ‘His death was 
annually lamented with a hitter wailing, chiejBly by; women ; 
images of him, dressed to resemble corpses, were carried out as 
to burial and then thrown into the sea or into springs ; and in 
some places his revival was celebrated on the following day ’ 
U6). 

Concerning the Egyptian deity Osiris he says : ‘ Of the annual 
rites with which his death and burial were celebrated in the 
month Athyr we unfortunately know very little. The mourn- 
ing lasted five days, from the eighth to the twelfth of the month 
Awiyr* The ceremonies began with the “ earth -ploughing/' that 
is, with the opening of the field labours, when the waters of the 
Nile are sinking. The other rites included the search for the 
mangled body of Osiris, the rejoicings at its discovery, and its 
solemn burial. The burial took place on the 11th of November, 
and was accompanied by the recitation of lament® from the 
liturgical books’ (ib, 140). 

Again, of Dionysus he writes: ‘The Cretans celebrated a 
biennial festival at which the sufferings and death of Dionysus 
were represented in every detail’ (ib, 163). 

Other evidence obtainable warrants the belief 
that mimetic or symbolic deicide occupied no small 
place in the ritual of long-vanished religions. 
Such god-slaughter was not a mere amusement, or 
even a gratification of the dramatic instinct so 
deeply implanted in human nature. It had a far 
more serious purpose. Most probably these annual 
rites were performed in the firm conviction that 
they would further and assist those great and all- 
important natural processes on which the very life 
of the world depended. No doubt, in course of 
time, many of these customs, at least before they 
became mere superstitions, would be retained as 
a means of keeping in remembrance that which 
ought not to be forgotten. In other words, they 
would be more distinctly ‘ commemorative,’ Such 
seems to have been the case with some very strik- 
ing ceremonies observed by the ancient Mexicans, 
in which it was the custom to make paste or dough 
images of certain of their gods. These images 
were then ‘ killed ’ and broken in pieces to furnish 
material for a sacrificial meal. It is a curious 
circumstance that portions of this consecrated food 
were reserved for the sick, and carried to them 
‘with gi-eat reverence and veneration.’ 

Concerning such customs as these, many ques- 
tions arise which it is not easy as yet to answer. 
Even the conclusions already arrived at are by no 
means so established as to be accepted without 
reserve. The evidence, after all, is so scanty and 
elusive that one is compelled to a resolute distruKst 
of one’s own judgment, and to reliance rather on 
the sagacity of those skilled in such investigations, 
reservmg to oneself the right of giving a casting 
vote in cases where the evidence for and against 
a certain view seems evenly balanced. Yet, not- 
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withstanding all this, no part of the great study of 
religions is fuller of suggestion than this, more 
especially in the strange parallels noticeable 
between 'pagan and Christian thought and ritual. 
It is only necessary to name such themes as ‘ In- 
carnation,’ 'Crucifixion,’ 'Sacrifice,’ ‘Eucharist,’ 
etc., to show this. What influence the recognition 
of such analogies may have, in the future, on 
Christian speculation it is impossible to say. 

Literature. — F, B. Jevons, Introd. to the Sist. of Religion^^ 
London, 1908 ; W. R. Smith, Religion of the Semites^ (passimY 
Edinburgh, 1894 ; J, G. Frazer, The Golden Boitgh^ (passim), 
London, 1900 ; E. B. Tylor, Primitive Culture‘s (closing chap- 
ter), London, 1903. T. STBNKER MaCBY. 

DEIFICATION (Greek and Roman).— i. The 
Greeks. — The deification of actual men and women 
among the Greeks is a natural development of that 
view of the gods which their early literary docu- 
ments show already prevalent. The Greek was 
not satisfied to leave the superhuman beings whose 
presence he divined in the operations of Nature, and 
whose legends he learnt as a child, in a mystical 
haze, as vast powers of shadowy and uncertain 
outlines; his mind loved the light of day; he 
early wanted to know exactly what these beings 
looked like, what definite things they had done, 
in what relations of kinship they stood to each 
other and himself. Hence it was that the gods of 
the Greek came to be anthropomorphic in a peculiar 
sense. He conceived them as really like men ; they 
had actually trodden the hills and fields familiar 
to himself ; the Athenian could look at the very 
mark which the trident of Poseidon had left upon 
the rocks of the Acropolis ; the Spartan knew from 
a child the grave of Hyacinthns, whom Apollo had 
slain with the discus. 

* From one origin are begotten gods and mortal men,’ says a 
line attributed to Hesiod (Works and Days, 108) ; and Pindar 
echoes it in the opening of Nem, vi. : * There is one self-same 
race of men and gods ; and from one single Mother have we 
both the breath of life ; only faculties altogether diverse dis- 
tinguish us ; since man is a thing of nought, and those have 
brazen heaven for a sure abiding home. And yet we have some 
likeness, either by greatness of soul or by fashion of body, to the 
Deathless Ones.’ 

Yet more, the gods had begotten human children 
in intercourse with inen ; the families of the legend- 
ary chieftains, and such families of a later day as 
could make out a descent from the heroes of legend, 
were literally and physically their issue. The 
ancient heroes, as Homer tells us by a number of 
recurring epithets, were very much like gods to 
look at. And not only could the Divine thus come 
to earth, hut the legends knew of men becoming 
gods (Eur. Andr, 1255, etc.). 

Especially is the boundary -line between the wor- 
ship of the dead and that of the gods hard to draw, 
for the rites offered generally to the dead implied 
the belief that the deceased had some power of 
action in the living world ; only the scope of such 
power was greater in the case of those worshipped 
as heroes, whilst ^he distinction, again, between 
the rites proper to heroes and to gods respectively 
tended in practice to become blurred (Deneken, 
col, 2526, note). A difterence was, indeed, recog- 
nized in common parlance between the ordinary 
attention to the dead, ‘heroic’ honours, and 
divine honours (see Arr. iv, 11. 3) ; but, when we 
try to draw a hard-and-fast line, the difference 
a^ipears rather one of degree. 

The mass of the heroes worshipped by the Greeks were 
mythical figures imagined in a remote past, especially the 
legendary founders of cities, the eponymous ancestors of clans, 
or the patrons of particular professions. How some cases 
occurred in which actual men were assimilated after their 
death to these heroes of the fabulous past we cannot say, but 
it seems to have happened early in certain parts of the Greek 
world (esp. Thrace and Sicily) i^at the founders of new cities 
received the same honours which the older cities gave to their 
legendary heroes (Timesius in the 7th cent. b.c. [Hdt. i. 168] ; 
Miltiades in the 6th cent. [Hdt. vi. 38]; Qelon, Theron, and 
Hiero in the 5th cent. [Died. xi. 38, 63, 66] ; Hagnon and Brasidas 
in the same century (Thuc. v. 11]) ; or that the spirits of those 


who had been violently slain under circumstances which made 
some community dread their vengeance were placated with 
‘ heroic ’ honours (Philip of Croton in the 6th cent. [Hdt. v. 47] ; 
Onesilus, king of Salamis, in the 5th cent. [Hdt. v. 114]). 

It was thus natural that, when the emotions of 
reverence or gratitude entertained with regard to 
some actual man were raised to a high degree, they 
should be felt as almost identical with those which 
had the gods for their object {Ter op ydp ere de(p rlcrovcrip 
’Axcuoi [Horn. 11. ix. 603] ; debs S’ &s riero [ih. 
V, 78, etc.]). In a moment of exaltation it might 
even seem proper to express such feelings in the 
same ritual performances as those used for the 
gods. TraiSes, ’Apyeioicrip xpetiv, OZ/eip re 

\eipeev tos Oeots ’OXv/ixiots inropdds, exclaims the 
Danaus of ^Eschylus {Sicpp. 980 ff. ) . Such language 
was, of course, a rhetorical exaggeration ; but, when 
the notion, even as an extravagance, was present 
to the mind, it was a short step, in days when the 
old awe of the gods had declined and novel dramatic 
expression was craved for, to translate it into action. 
According to Duris, the first instance of the for- 
malities of religious worship being addressed to a 
living man was when Lysander, at the end of the 
5th cent., became the object of a cult in Samos j 
altars, sacrifices, paeans, and games are specified as 
its constituents (rlut. Lt/s. 18). The case did not 
remain isolated. In Thasos, soon after, it was 
taken for granted that the State might confer 
divine honours on whom it pleased ; but the fact 
that this new development was reprobated in quar- 
ters where old-fashioned piety still existed is shown 
by the answer of Agesilaus Avhen the Thasians in- 
formed him that they were building him temples 
(Pint. Apophth. Lac. Ages. 25). When Dion en- 
tered Syracuse in 357, he was received as a god, with 
sacrifices, libations, and prayers (Pint. Dion, 29). 
Clearchus, the tyrant of Heraclea, adopted the 
insignia of the Olympian gods, and compelled 
his subjects to approach him with prostrations 
(Snid. s.v. 'Kkiapx^^)* 

To understand the state of mind which led to 
such practices, we must remember the movement 
of Greek thought which had taken place since the 
days of ./Eschylus, The religious scepticism which 
was abroad had, no doubt, for many minds emptied 
the traditional forms of worship of their content 
of awe and devotion, and in proportion as they 
had become mere formalities there was less re- 
straint from offering them to men. So far as the 
old gods remained as figures for the imagination, 
anthropomorphism had gone a step further, as 
may he seen in the contrast of Praxiteles with 
Phidias. Scepticism had in fact brought anthro- 
pomorphism to its ultimate conclusion by asserting 
roundly that the gods were men, as was done by 
the popular Euhemerism. The gods, according to 
this theory, were kings and great men of old, who 
had come to he worshipped after their death in 
gratitude for the benefits they had conferred (see 
Euhemerism). On this view, there was nothing 
monstrous in using the same forms to express 
gratitude to a living benefactor. In so far as the 
worship of living men arose from these conditions, 
it was a product, not of superstition, hut of ration- 
alism. It shows, not how exalted an idea was held 
of the object of worship, hut how depreciated in 
meaning the forms of worship had become. If 
this is so, Erazer {Early Hist, of Kingship, 1905, 
p. 137) errs in confusing it with primitive super- 
stition, of which it is really the antithesis. At 
the same time, the development of religious feeling, 
which revolted against the traditional anthropo- 
morphism, was not altogether unfavourable to such 
cults. The tendency to merge the separate divinities 
in the conception of One pervading Divine power 
(Schmidt, EthiJc d. alt. Grtechen, 1882, i. 52) would 
make it easier to see manifestations of this power 
in human personalities which asserted themselves 
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strongly. A special kind of deification was that 
which we find in connexion with the mystic sects 
dispersed through the Greek communities and the : 
philosophies which borrowed from them. If death- 
lessness had been all along the distinguishing char- I 
acteristic of the gods, those who laid stress upon 
the deatiilessness of the individual soul thereby 
came near to making it divine. And so we get 
the idea that the human soul is a divine being 
imprisoned for some pre-natal offence in the mortal 
body. The notion, current among the Orpines, 
passed from them to the Pythagoreans (Kohde, 
Psyche'^, ii. 121 1, 161 f.). So, too, Empedocles de- 
clared that, if a divine being sinned, he was incarnate 
for punishment till he had worked out his salvation 
in a number of successive lives, and was restored 
to fellowship with the gods (frag. 146, 147 [Diels]). 
Empedocles himself was already reaching that con- 
summation, and claimed divine honours: 5* 

dfj.^poroSf o\>Kiri 6 v’r}r 6 s 3 | ircoX^vpiaL ixerh wacFL 
T€Ttpi4pos, ibcTTrep ^oiKa, j raiviais re TrepicrTeirros (rricpecLv 
TG BqXgIols (frag. 112 [Diels]; cf. Eohde, Psyche^ ^ ii. 
171 f. ). So, again, on the funeral tablets discovered 
at Thurii, the dead man declares to the gods that he 
is of their kindred, and is saluted as one who has 
passed from mortality to deity ; *'0Xj3de koX fiaKapiark, 
Sebs 5^ ^<TY} dvrl ^poroio, 0e6sr iyhov dpSpibiroii 
(Michel, Eecueil, 1896-1900, nos. 1330, 1331 ; Harri- 
son, Prolegomena to Gr. Eelig\ 1908, p. 660 ff.). 

If any one had the right to divine honours, 
Alexander, after feats of conquest to which Greek 
story knew no parallel except the mythological 
triumphs of Dionysus and Herakles, obviously had 
a pre-eminent claim. Already his father, Philip, 
had in his own kingdom caused his own statue to 
be carried in procession, together with those of the 
twelve gods (Diod. xvi. 92. 5). It is absurd to call 
in the influence of ‘ the East ’ to account for what 
followed so inevitably from the prevalent disposi- 
tion of the Greek world. As a matter of fact, 
the Achsemenian kings were apparently not -wor- 
shipped as gods (iEsch. Pers. 157 is cited by Beurlier 
and others to prove that they were, but the evi- 
dence of the native monuments is against it, and 
the Greek notion represented by ji'Eschylus seems 
to rest upon a misapprehension of the formality 
of prostration). In Egypt, indeed, since the New 
Empire, the reigning king had been so worshipped, 
and it was natural that Alexander should here be 
saluted as the son of Ameu (Amnion). But we 
may safely say that, even without this, the Greeks ^ 
womd have worshipped him. The oracle of Didyma I 
had already in 331 (unless Strabo is right in his seep- j 
tieism) declared Alexander to have been begotten by 1 
Zeus (Strabo, xviL 814). In 323, on Alexander’s re- I 
turn from India, embassies arrived at Babylon from 
Greece, wearing and bringing crowns such as indi- 1 
eated that they were Beoopoi, approaching a god i 
(Arr. vii. 23. 2). There was still, indeed, in Greece 
a party of old-fashioned piety who opposed the 
extrava^nt flattery as profane. The question 
provoked stormy debates in the Athenian assembly. 
The divine honours were defended on the other side 
with flippant sarcasm as a form too empty to matter. 

‘ By all means,’ exclaimed Demosthenes, ‘ let Alex- 
ander, if he wish it, be the son of Zeus and Poseidon 
both together’ (Hyper. [Blass]i. 31. 17 ; cf, ps.-Plut. 
ViL X Omt vii. 22; Valer. Max. vii. 2, 13 ; Dinareh. 
m Demosth. i. 94). The expression shows that 
Alexander was understood himself to demand such 
honours. _ According to an account preserved by 
Arrian, it was the philosopher Anaxarchus who 
was employed to propose divine honours to Alex- 
ander in the cirele which surrounded the king’s 
person. TJie prostration which Alexander de- 
manded was regarded by the Greeks as an acknow- 
ledgment of deity, and Anaxarchus is represented 
as defending Alexander’s deity on purely rational- 


istic euhemeristie grounds (Arr. iv. 10). For 
Hephsestion, at any rate, Alexander demanded 
worship after Ms favourite’s death. The worship 
was ‘ heroic ’ in kind ; Arrian gives under reserve 
the story that Alexander liad wished to make it 
properly divine, but had been forbidden by the 
oracle of Ammon (Arr. vii. 14. 7 ; but cf. Diod. 
xvii. 115). 

If worship oflered to the living Alexander had 
offended the more conservative Greek feeling, wor- 
ship oflered to the dead Alexander as a hero was 
iu accordance wflth Greek tradition. The forms of 
worship chosen would show numberless local varia- 
tions which we cannot now trace. The Ionian 
Confederacy maintained a cult of Alexander cen- 
tred in a sanctuary near Teos (Strabo, xiv. 644) 
till the days of the Eoman Empire. Under the 
Eoman Empire itself the cult of Alexander flour- 
ished (Lamprid. Alex. Sev. 5. 1 ; Herodian, iv, 8 ; 
Dio Cass. Ixxvii. 7). 

Naturally, the Macedonian chiefs who entered 
upon Alexanders inheritance saw their interest in 
publicly recognizing his divinity. In what forms 
they severally did so is not recorded. Eumenes 
had a ‘tent of Alexander’ in his camp, with a 
throne before which the officers offered a sacrifice as 
to a present god (Died, xviii. 60, 61 ; Pint. Eum, 
13 ; Polysen. iv. 8. 2). The appearance of Alex- 
ander’s head, with the horns ot Ammon, upon the 
royal coinages is an assertion of his assimilation 
to the gods. 

Antipater was an exception; in him the old 
feeling which condemned these practices as im- 
pious (l<rej9^s [Suidas]) still found a representative. 
The oracial worship of Alexander at Alexandria as 

f odof the city cannot be traced further back than 
‘tolemy II., who transferred the conqueror’s body 
from Memphis to the new temple called the Serna 
in Alexandria. [It is curious that Diod. speaks of 
the honours oflered to Alexander in Alexandria as 
TipcaXml (xviii. 28. 4). Probably the expression is 
! used loosely, because the honours were offered to 
a dead man.] Henceforward the annual priest of 
Alexander, chosen from a limited number of privi- 
leged families, was eponym for the year till Eoman 
times. A golden crown and a crimson robe were 
his insignia. The cult continued in Alexandria till 
the institution of Christianity (Otto, Priester und 
Tempel in hellenisf. Aegypten^ i. 138 f., 253). 

The Greeks, who had worshipped Alexander in 
Ms lifetime, were ready enough to give the same 
sort of worship to his successors. Craterus, who 
died in 321, was honoured at Delphi with a pjcan 
(Athen. XV, 696e). Scepsis in 310 voted the living 
Antigonus a altar, and image ; they had 

already some time previously instituted sacrifice, 

f ames, and stephanephoria in his honour (Ditten- 
erger, Orient, i. 6). In 307 Athens ex- 

hausted all forms of adoration in regard to the same 
two princes. They were addre^ed as Beol a-iarrjpGs ; 
a regular priesthood was est^lished for them ; 
and changes, ostensibly permanent, were made 
in the calendar and religious organization of the 
people. In 290, a hymn, which has been preserved, 
was composed for the reception of Demetrius. In 
it Demetrius is hailed as the son of Poseidon and 
Aphrodite ; he and Demeter are the ‘ greatest and 
friendliest of the gods,’ and so on (Diod. xx. 46 ; 
Pint, Dem. 10 f. ; Athen. vi. 253, xv. 697a). It is 
important to observe that the really religious people 
still protested against these perversions, and saw 
in the failure of the vintage a judgment of the 
true gods (Philippides, ap. Pint. Dem. 12). The 
first Greek State to offer divine honours to Ptolemy 
was apparently the Confederation of the Cyclades 
{rGTLpLijKbffiy TpihlroLs r^bv cnar^pa, llrdhejULacop IcoOlois 
[Ditt. SylL^ i. 202]) ; Ehodes in 304, or soon 
after, conferred upon him the divine surname of 
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‘ Saviour/ and dedicated to him a r^fiepos and festi- 
val (Diod. XX. 100. 3 f . ; Pans. i. 8. 6 ; cL UroXe/naiov 
ToO Swr%os Kal Qeov [Ditt. Inscr, Orient, i. 16]) ; and 
Lysimachus was orshipped with altar and^ sacri- 
fice at Priene {Inscr, of the Brit, Mus. ccecL) and 
in Samothrace (Ditt. Syll.^ i. 190). Seleucus, after 
his conquest of Asia Minor (281), had an altar built 
to him by Ilion, and games were instituted to him 
like those held in honour of Apollo (Hirschfeld in 
Archdol. Zeitschr, xxxii. [1875] 155; Haussoullier 
in Bev. de FhiloL xxiv. [1900] 319). Both Seleucus 
and his son Antiochus were worshipped by the 
Athenian colonists in Lemnos (Phylarch. ap, Athen. 
vi. 254). Especially where a chief had founded or 
re-founded a city, he had the founder’s prerogative 
of worship : so Cassander at Cassandrea (Ditt. 
i. 178), Demetrius at Sicyon (Diod. xx. 102i.), and 
Ptolemy at Ptolemais (Otto, Priester u, Tempel^ 
1.160). 

It is probable that all through the epoch when 
the dynasties of Seleucus and Ptolemy ruled in 
Asia and Egypt respectively, the Greek cities 
which were subject to them, and some which were 
merely allied, expressed their loyalty in a cult. 
Our evidence is, of course, fragmentary. 

We find at Ilion a priest of Antiochus i. soon after his acces- 
sion (Ditt. Xnser, Orient, i. 219); and cults of the same king 
celebrated by Bargylia after his death, and by the Ionian Con- 
federacy during his lifetime (re^evo?, altar, image, sacrifice, 
games, stephanephoria [Michel, 48G]). At Erythrae, g^mes 
called XeXevKeta are mentioned, and Swr^pia at Mylasa (Michel, 
252, 502). At Didyma, Antiochus r. and his wife Stratonike seem 
to have been worshipped after their death as 9eol crcor^pe? (C/(t 
2852 ; cf. Haussoullier, Hist, de Milet, 1902, p- 61). Smyrna insti- 
tuted a special worshi]^ of Stratonike as Aphrodite Stratonikia, 
in which her son Antiochus n. was associated witli her (Ditt, 
Insor, Orient, i. 229 : Tao. Ann. iii. 63). Similarly, in the case 
of the Ptolemies, we find celebrated at Athens, where 

Ptolemy i. was chosen as the eponymous hero of a tribe (Paus. 
i. 6. 5 ; CIA ii. 444. 32, etc.), in Lesbos (Ditt. Inscr. Orient, i. 
360), and by the Confederation of the Cyclades (Delamaire, Rev. 
de FhiloL xx. [1896] 103 f.). Halicarnassus dedicated a stoa to 
Apollo and king Ptolemy (Ditt. Inscr. Orient, i. 46). The 
Autigonid dynasty which inherited Macedonia was honoured 
by "Avnyovsta, which are found at Delos (BOH vi. 143), in 
Euboea (ib. x. 102 f.), and, after 223, among the Achssans 
(Pint. Arat. 45, etc. ; cf. Niese, ii. 338). Attalus of Pergamum 
became in 200 b.o. the eponym of an Athenian tribe, and his 
wife Apollonis the eponym of a deme ; a special priest was 
attached to his service (Polyb. xvi. 25 ; CIA li. 1670, 465, 469), 
Sicyon in 193-7 instituted a festival in honour of Attalus i, 
(Polyh. xviii. 16) ; Cos a iro/iin? to Eumenes ii. (Ditt. SylL^n. 619). 
As a matter of course, the cities actually subject to the Attalids 
maintained some such worship (Cyzicus [temple of ApoEbnis], 
Anth. FaLf hk. iii.; Sestos [priest, birthday festival], Ditt. 
Inscr. Or. 339; Elaea [Attalos cruvvoio? with Asklepios, priest, 
daily sacrifice), Ditt. Inscr. Or. 332 ; Ilion [tribe ’ATroAts], CIC 
3616 ; Sardis [Eumeneia], Ditt. Imcr. Or. 306 ; Ionian Con- 
federation, Arch. Anzeig.^ 1904, p. 9; Nacrasa [jSaortAeta], Ditt. 
Inscr. Or. 268; Eumenia [^tAa5t'A<^eta], coins; Aphrodisias 
CArraAeca], coins; Teos [priest of Eumenes and deceased 
Apollonis, priestess of Stratonike and Apollonis, temple of 
Apollonis ’Airo/Saryjpial Ditt. Inscr. Or. 309 ; Hierapolis [deifica- 
tion of Apollonis], Ditt. Inscr. Or. 808 ; Magnesia-on-Meander 
[tribe ‘ArroAt?], Ditt. ii. 553 ; and iEgina [’ArraAcitt, Ev- 
ja^veia], Ditt. Jnscr. Or. 329). 

All these cults are instituted by cities, ostensibly 
by their own act, as separate communities; the 
cult of one city difiers in its forms from that of 
another. They are to be distinguished therefore 
from cults instituted by the kings themselves for 
the realm. The first cult of the latter sort we 
know of is that instituted for the first Ptolemy, as 
Ms <rccr 7 jp, after his death (282-3), by his son 
Ptolemy li. (Ditt. L 202). With his father 
Ptolemy n. associated his mother Berenice on her 
deatli (soon after 279), the two being worshipped 
together as Ml cnorgpes. * First of ^1 men, dead 
or living,’ says Theocritus, Hhis man established 
temples fragrant with incense to his mother and 
his sire’ (xvii. 121). When the sister- wife of 
Ptolemy ii., Arsinoe Philadelphus, died in 270-1, 
she too was deified. And now a further step was 
taken. Ptolemy ii. had himself put on a level with 
his sister ; the living king and the dead <jueen were 
worshipped together as Ml ddeXipoL This cult was 
combined with that of Alexander, a single priest 


serving the group of divinities; the cult of the 
deol (rtarrjpes remained for the time distinct. When 
Ptolemy ii. was succeeded by Ptolemy iii. Euer- 
getes, the deol etiepy^rac {i.e. Euergetes and his wife 
Berenice ii. ) were added to Alexander and the Ml 
dd€\y>oLy and so on with the other kings till the end 
of the Ptolemaic dynasty. Under Ptolemy IV, 
Philopator (between 220 and 215) the cult of the 
deal aasrrjpes ceased to be distinct ; their name now 
appears in the official registers after tliat of Alex- 
ander. The seat of this" official cult seems to have 
been the Serna of Alexander, to which a HroXe- 
pAeiov (a mausoleum of the Ptolemies) was joined 
(Otto, Priester %md Tempel^i. 139). Some of the 
Ptolemaic queens had priestesses of their own— 
Arsinoe Philadelphus a mpptpSpos, Berenice ll. an 
dd\o4>6pos, ArsinoS, sister- wife of Ptolemy iv,, a 
Upe^a, and Cleopatra ill. (daughter of Ptolemy 
Philometor, wife of Ptolemy Euergetes ii.) a variety 
of ministers, a (rretpavgtpdposy a wvpo<f>6pos, a Upeia^ 
and a male priest styled Uphs nrOikos (Otto, p. 158, 
cf. p. 411). The priestesses of the queens may 
have performed their rites at separate shrines in 
Alexandria. Distinct, of course, from this system 
of Greek worship was the worshijp given by the 
Egyptians, on the lines of their national tradition, 
to their foreign kings and queens ; though the 
infiuence of the Egyptian forms of worship upon 
the Greek may be seen, e.g. in the king himself 
becoming, on occasion, priest of his own deity in 
Alexandria (Otto, p. 182, note 6). Cyprus, a 
Ptolemaic dependency, had a high priest \apxi-epeits 
rgs pycrov or rwv Kara r^v vrjffov lepCcv) of its own, 
in whom we may see the president of the pro- 
vincial cult of the kings (Struck, Dynastie der 
Ptolemder, no. 76, etc.). 

In the Seleucid realm, when Seleucus was mur- 
dered in 281, his son Antiochus I. was forward to 
do as much for his father as Ptolemy ii. had just 
done for his. The tomb of the old king at Seleucia 
was constituted a temple, a HiKardpeiov, and a cult 
was officially instituted for him as a god (App. Syr. 
63). With him each of the following kings was in 
his turn associated ; one priest served the founder 
and his deified successors, and one the reigning 
king (Ditt. Orient. 245). How soon it came 

about in the Seleucid realm that the living sove- 
reign was the object of worship instituted by the 
court we do not know. The important inscrip- 
tion which gives us a rescript of Antiochus li. 
(261-246 B.C.) (Ditt. Inscr. Orient. 224) shows us 
such already existing. It is a worship of the king 
organized by iprovinces, each province having a 
high priest. The rescript is issued in order to 
associate the queen Laodike in the cult, insti- 
tuting provincial high x>riests for her, side by side 
with those of the king. Incidental mention of 
provincial high priests in later reigns shows us 
the system still in continuance (Michel, 1229), and 
they present an obvious parallel to the high priests 
of Cyprus in the Ptolemaic realm. 

Although a difference is rightly insisted upon 
between the cults instituted by the central govern- 
ment and those offered by the Greek communities 
as independent agents, the dividing line between 
the two is not easy to draw. This is due to the 
ambiguous position of the Hellenistic kings, who 
wished, while retaining Greek cities under their 
control, to leave them the semblance of autonomy. 
Cults offered ostensibly by a city spontaneously 
might he framed at a suggestion from the court 
which it was impossible to disobey. In what 
class, for instance, are we to put the cults offered 
to the Ptolemaic kings at Ptolemais, to the 
Seleucid kings at Seleucia, to the Attalids at 
Pergamum? All these cities had the forms of 
municipal autonomy, hut were entirely subject 
to roy^ dictation. ' The nucleus of the cult at 
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Ptolemaic is tliat of the founder Ptolemy I. Soter, 
and to him the later kings (at any rate after the 
<pi\o 7 riiTop 6 's) becoiiie attached. The cult of 
Seleiicia founded under Aiitiochtis I. we have 
already mentioned. At Porganium a sheep was 
sacriticed by the civic autliorities to Eumenes I., 
that is to say, even before the rulers of Perganaum 
had acquired the title of kings (Ditt. Inscr* Orient. 
267). An inscription of the time of the last king 
of Perganium, Attains III., shows ns sacrifices 
offered to the founder Attains II., his brother 
Philetons, and the reigning king {Mitt. Ath., 
1904, p. 152). 

In connexion with the assumption of deity by 
the kings themselves, we must reckon the appear- 
ance of their effigy on coinages struck by royal 
authority. The official surnames, again, which 
they bear have been thought to have religious 
significance. This is difficult to prove, because 
the king would naturally be addressed in worship 
by his full titles, and if, therefore, we find the 
surname used in the cult, it would not neces- 
sarily show a religious origin. In favour of the ' 
hypothesis are: (1) the fact that some of the 
surnames, e.g. crdiHipf iTrL^av/jSi have undoubted 
religious associations; and (2) the practice of 
the Greeks of attaching surnames to the names of 
deities — Athene Promachos, Zeus Meilichios, etc. ; 
of. also the title of eiepyirTjs conferred on Diogenes 
(see below). 

The title of Beds does not seem usually to have 
been assumed by kings during their lifetime. For 
the Greeks of figypt, as we have seen, their living 
king was a god from the time when Ptolemy II. 
associated himself with his dead and deified sister. 
But, whilst the living king and queen were, after 
Ptolemy II., regularly worshipped together as $eol 
€dep 7 ^Tttt, 0€ol 4>i\oirdropes, etc., the kings do not 
seem to have had themselves called Beds in the 
protocol of State documents till the time of 
Euergetes ll. (Straek, Dynastie der Ptolemder^ 
p. 120). In the Seleucid dynasty also it is to be 
noted that Antiochns iv. Epiphanes is the first 
king under whom is attached to the royal 
name upon the coinage, and Antiochus is exactly 
the king who seems to have put his deity promi- 
nently forward (cf. Bevan, House of Seleucus, 1902, 
ii. 154). The usage of the Pergamene kingdom 
appears also to have confined the title of Be6s to 
deceased sovereigns. A king or queen at death 
seems to have been officially declared to have 
joined the number of the gods (Cardinali, * Kegno 
di Pergamo,* p. 153, note 4). This did not ex- 
clude the offermg of rites of sacrifice, etc., to the 
living sovereign. Whether, in the case of acts 
which were understood to be ceremonial flattery, 
any attempt was made to reconcile the incon- 
sistency of worshipping some one whose apotheosis 
was still future we do not know. 

It remains to consider the relations to the older 
gods in which these cults in theory placed the men 
worshipped. These were of three kinds. 

(1) Descent , — Those Greek families which pro- 
fessed to trace back their family tree to heroic 
times had, of course, no difficulty in making out 
their descent from some god. It caa-hardly, 
therefore, have been the peculiar prerogative of 
the royal dynasties in Hellenistic times to possess 
this sort of link with divinity. They seem, never- 
theless, to have thought it worth while to empha- 
size the divine origin of their families. So we find 
that the family of Ptolemy at the Egyptian court 
was traced back to Heraldes and Dionysos, the 
latter deity after the reign of Philupator being 

S *ven prominence over the former. Possibly the 
mily of the Seleueids claimed descent in the j 
same way from Apollo. The Attalids, like the I 
Ptolemies, apparently topk Herakles and Dionysos I 


for the founders of their race (Cardinali, op. ciL 
147). 

(2) Immediate Dignity of family was 

not enough. If possible, the person worshipped 
had to be himself the offspring of a god. Already, 
in the times before Alexander, this was asserted 
at the Syracusan court of Dionysius (Plut. de 
Alex. virt. ii. 5). Alexander claimed that his 
mother had conceived him of Zeus Ammon. The 
real father of Seleucus, it was asserted at the 
Seleucid court, was Apollo (Just, xv, 4). Apollo 
was dpxnyhs roD ydvovs {UiG 3595).^ So, too, we saw 
that the Athenians in 308 hailed Demetrius as the 
son of Poseidon and Aphrodite. 

(3) Identijication.-^or this, again, we have 
a precedent before Alexander in Clearchus of 
Heraclea {FSG iii. 526). The first instance we 
can trace after Alexander is that of Seleucus, who 
was worshipped at Seleucia as Zeus Nicator. His 
son at the same place was Antiochus Apollo Soter 
(Ditt. InscT. Or. i. 245). In Egypt, Arsinoe at her 
apotheosis was identified with Aphrodite (Strabo, 
xvii. 800 ; Athen. vii. 318<5?, xi. 497 d), and so was 
Stratonike i. at Smyrna. Antiochus Epiphanes 
probably identified himself with Zeus {JHS xx. 
[1900] 26 ff. ). The surname vios Aidwtros was borne 
by Antiochus vl. (145-143 B.C.) and Antiochus XII. 
(86-85 B.C.) in Syria; and by Ptolemy Anletes 
(81-52 B.C.) in Egypt, Cleopatra vn. was styled 
pda^liTis (Straek), and the last Cleopatra also bore 
the same title, and appeared in public arrayed as 
the goddess (Plut. Ant. 64). 

The Greeks had no idea of any divinity in king- 
ship per se. The proffer of divine honours in the 
4th cent. B.C. was the recognition simply of a 
personalia mighty to impress and modify the 
world. The (Jredcs, as a matter of fact, who 
approached Alexander with worship did not regard 
him as their king (he was king of the Macedonians 
and Persians). Naturally the Macedonian chiefs 
who made themselves kings after Alexander at- 
tained thereby a position which gave them pre- 
eminent power upon the world, and the proffer 
of divine hononrs expressed a desire to secure 
their good-will and protection. We have here 
further evidence that it is a mistaken track to 
assimilate the Greek worship of kings with a 
worship of the king as such, like that which had 
existed recently in Egypt and, centuries before, 
in Babylonia. Naturally, too, when the new 
kingdoms had developed settled institutions, the 
courts found in the cult of the sovereigns a useful 
means of imposing upon the popular imagination 
and securing an expression or loyalty. And, as 
Kaerst has pointed out, it was not easy to find a 
formal expression for dominion over a number of 
Greek States which were, by Greek political theory, 

; independent sovereign communities. Over the 
authorities of the city had been, in olden days, 
only the gods, and the assumption of deity gave 
a sort of legality to the relation of the king with 
the subject Greek States. Antiochus ir. turned 
his deity to further account by representing him- 
self as the divine husband of the goddess of a rich 
temple like that of Hierapolis, and claiming the 
temple treasure in that capacity (Gran. Licin. 28). 

The Greek practice passed to the new dynasties 
which arose in the East. The Greek kings of 
Bactria, Agathocles and Antimachus {c. 190-160), 
are styled ^god' upon the coins. The Arsacid 
kings of Parthia, if, as adherents of some form of 
Zoroastrianism, they recognized only One Supreme 
God, found no difficulty in giving the name of 
‘ god’ to subordinate powers, and in classing them- 

1 Something of the same sort seems to he implied when the 
Pergamene king is called Tavpoto SLOTpe({>io^ 4 *lKqv vlov (Pans. 
X, 15, 2 ; cf. Suidas, $.v, ‘^AttoAos), i.e. son of the divine Bull, 
Dionysos. 
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selves among the numlber. Here, too, on some of 
the coins the name of the king is accompanied by ! 
the epithet ^eoO or deowdropos (Wroth, Coins of 
Parthia, 1903, p. xxix). Bo, too, the Sasanian 
kings (after A. 3>. 224) continued to bear the title 
of de6^ (Beis, hag) ; hut, whilst the Greek was 
ambiguous, in the native language the distinction 
between the lower divinity of the human deity 
and that of the gods proper was made plain by 
another word (gazdcm) being reserved for these 
last (Ditt. Orient, i. 432, 433). So far, 

then, from its being the case that the deity of 
the human ruler was an idea borrowed by the 
Greeks from the East, the borrowing was the 
other way ; the Orientals took it from the 
Greeks. 

Even the minor dynasties of the East came to 
bear divine titles. So Antiochus i. of Commagene 
describes himself as deds in the same breath with 
which he professes piety to be the rule of his life, 
on the monument where his body rests after his 
soul has gone to the ‘heavenly seats of Zeus 
Oromasdes.’ The honours to be paid to himself 
and the other kings are distinguished, as ‘heroic’ 
(lines 48, 118, 125), from the cult of the greater 
gods. His own image is crMpovos with that of 
Zeus-Oromasdes, Mithra, Artagnes, and Com- 
magene (line 60) (Ditt. Inscr, Orient, i. 383). The 
Jewish Herod Agrippa I. received from heathens 
the now banal ascription of deity (Ac 12 ^ ; Jos. 
Ant. xix. 8. 2). 

^ Even in the age of the Hellenistic kings, deifica- 
tion was not their peculiar prerogative. It was 
open to other men, in their degree, to become 
objects of religious worship. Sometimes they 
might secure this by the authority of the kings 
themselves. Antiochus li. had his favourite 
Pythermus worshipped as Herakles (Athen. vxi. 
2891), and Ptolemy ll. consecrated his mistress 
Bilistiche as Aphrodite (Pint. Arnat. 9). Con- 
secration sometimes took place by the authority 
of a Greek State. 

So Athens conferred heroic honours after his death upon 
Diogenes, who had commanded the Macedonian garrison in the 
Piraeus (title of evepye'nTS', priest, refievog, games ICIA ii. 4(57, 
24 ; 481, 67 ; 16691). Aratus after his death was' worshipped 
with heroic honours at Sicyon ; and, as in the case of the deified 
kings, it was asserted that his mother had really conceived him 
of a god (Polyb. viii. 14. 7 ; Plut. Arat. 63 ; Pans. ii. 8. 2, 9. 
4). Philopoemen after his death was worshipped with divine 
honours at Megalopolis (altar, reVevo?, games [Plut. JPkilop. 
21 ; Paus, viii. 51. 2 ; Died. xxix. 18 ; Liv. xxxix. 60 ; Ditt. Sgll. 
2103). 

Probably to this age, and not an earlier, belongs 
the consecration of the athletes of former genera- 
tions who had brought glory to their cities, like 
Theagenes, who was worshipped as a god at 
Thasos (Paus. vi. 11. 2), Oehotas of Byrne (Paus. 
vi. 3, vii. 17. 3 and 6), and Biognetus the Cretan 
(Ptoi. Hepli. ap. Phot. Bibl. p, 151a, 20). Other 
consecrations were the act of gilds or associations, 
who worshipped their founders or distinguished 
members. So we find a gild of Bionysiastae 
(2nd cent, B.c.) in the Piraeus ‘heroizing’ a certain 
Bionysius (Btojs d<l>npo3<r6ei AtoviJo-tos) {Mitth, Atk. 
ix. [1884] 279 f., 288 f. ), and something like a heroic 
cult of their founder was maintained in the philo- 
sophical schools, created in the form of religious 
gilds by Plato and Epicurus. In the case of Hato, 
the story of a miraculous birth was again cir- 
culated ; he was the son of Apollo (Biog. Laert. 
iii. 1.2; Olympiod. Vit, Plat,), So, too, Hippo- 
crates seems to have been worshipped in schools 
of medicine, not in Cos only, hut in the Greek 
world generally (Luc. Philops, 21). Sometimes the 
consemation took place according to testamentary 
disxjositions, which founded an association for the 
cult of the testator, as in the case of a family of 
Thera, whose heroon is the subject of the will of 
Epicteta {CIC 2448), and in the case of Epicurus. 
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When the power began to pass from the hands 
of kings to that of Rome, the Greeks, in trans- 
ferring their homage, continued the forms of re- 
ligious worship. The cult which replaced that of 
the Hellenistic kings was tliat of the goddess Rome. 
Smyrna was the first Greek city to erect a temple 
to Borne in 195 B.c. (Tac. Ann, iv. 56), and the 
cult later became general. The Roman general 
Titus Eiamininus a few years later was receiving 
divine honours in Greece (Plut. Flamminus, 16). 
In the last cent. B.c. it seems to have become the 
usual thing for Roman governors to be worshipped 
by the provincials under their rule (Gic. ad Q, frat, 

i. I, 26, cf. ad Att, v. 21 ; Suet. Aug. 52) ; the 
notorious Verres in Sicily had games {Y&rria) cele- 
brated in honour of his divinity (Cic, Fcrr., Orat. 

ii. 2. 21). ^ Of the numerous temples erected to 

Pompey {rtp vatots toct) crirdns iwKero rdfx^ov, 

Anm, Pal, ix. 402) no material trace has been 
recovered ; but two inscriptions, one from Ephesus 
and one from the island of Carthsea, show the sort 
of worship olFered to Julius Caesar by the Greeks 
in his day of power. The first {CIC 2957) describes 
him as ‘ God manifest and universal saviour of 
humanity’; and the second {CIC 2369), as ‘God 
and Emperor and Saviour of the world.’ But now 
the ruling race itself was prepared to follow the 
Greek fashion. 

2. Deification under the Roman Empire. — For 
the old Romans the gap between gods and men 
was not bridged as it was for the Greeks. They 
had indeed, like other primitive peoples, rites for 
placating the spirits of the dead {di manes), but 
such spirits didf not pass into gods proper ; there 
was no intermediate class of heroes. The offering 
of divine honours to living men would have seemed 
to them highly shocking. As, however, the Greek 
element grew in Rome, new ideas found entrance. 
Scipio Africanus was not worshipped, but there 
was believed to be something supernatural about 
him, and stories were told of his divine birth (Liv. 
xxvi. 19). In the last century of the Republic, 
rites proper to divine worship were offered to 
Metellus Pius (Maorob, Sat. iii. 13. 7} and Marius 
Gratidianus (Cic. Off, iii. § 80; Seneca, de Ira^ 

iii. 18) ; but in the former case by private friends, 
members of a Helienized aristocracy^ ; in the 
latter, by a semi-Hellenic populace ; in neither 
case, with official authorization. 

The note of that Empire which Julius Caesar 
conceived was an assimilation in which the old 
Roman tradition lost its prerogative. Under his 
rule the Roman people were allowed (Suet.) or 
encouraged (Bio) to adopt the Greek forms of 
homage. The image of CJaisar now figured along 
with those of the gods. A month of the year was 
called by his name. In 45 B.c. a temple was even 
founded to Juppiter Julius and his Ciementia, in 
which M. Antony was to serve as flamen (Bio Cass, 
xliv. 6 ; Suet. Vms, 76 ; App. Bell. Civ. ii. 106). 
On Caesar’s murder in 44 the scheme collapsed 
(Cic. Phil, ii. 43) ; but in the comet which appeared 
the following year the Roman populace saw Caesar’s 
spirit raised to heaven (Plin. EJN ii. 94 ; Virg, Ec, 
ix. 47; Ov. Metam, xv. 843 ff*. etc.). When the 
Caesarian party triumphed, the worship of the dead 
Caesar wats put upon a regular footing ; public policy 
was now shaped by the cautious spirit of his nephew. 
A law passed by senate and people set Bivus 
Julius amon^ the gods, and a temple was erected 
(42 B.C.) to him on the spot where his mangled 
body had been displayed to the people (Bio Cass, 
xlvii. 18 ; App. ii. 148 ; CIL i 626, ix. 2628), 
There is no reason to suppose that divus had at 
this time acquired a meaning different from deus ; 
it was the precedent of the Caesars which limited 
it to those divinities who had once been men 
(Mommsen, Staatsr, ii.® 756, note 1 ; Wissowa, 
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p. 285). In CIL x. 3903, we find dei Caesaris 
alongside of divi AugusH (cf. ih. 1271}* So, too, we 
find Katffdp b 6e6s as the firoper designation of Julius 
Cajsar in Greek {Strabo, viii. 381, etc.).^ From 
Horne the worship soon spread to other places. 
An altar of Divus Julius is mentioned at Ferusia 
in 41 (Dio Cass, xlviii. 14; cf, OIZ i. 697, 698). In 
the Western provinces the cult seems to have been 
maintained only in the colonies founded by Julius 
Csesar. Antony and Sextus Pompeius, who dis- 
puted with the adoptive son of the divus the 
empire of the world, each advanced Ms own 
claims to divinity, Antony masqueraded in the 
character of Dionysos, and at Athens followed the 
precedent of Antxoclms Epiphanes by demanding a 
dowry as the husband of the city-goddess (Pint. 
Ant 24; Dio Cass, xlviii. 39; Athen. iv. 148; M. | 
Seneca, Suas. i. 6; Veil. Paterc. ii. 82; PI in. IfJV 
viii. 55). Sext. Pompeius claimed to be the son 
of Neptune (Dio Cass, xlviii. 19 ; App, v. 100 ; 
Piin. ix. 55). When the young Csesar stood 
forth supreme and brought to the vexed world an 
era of peace, the tide of worship could not be 
stayed. But the temper and policy of the new 
ruler inclined him rather to reduce such honours j 
to their minimum, and among the Eomans to bring ' 
them into connexion with the national tradition 
rather than with foreign usage. In 27 B.o. he 
accepted from the Senate the name of August us, 
which connoted sanctity without asserting absolute 
divinity {Dio Gass. liii. 16 ; Suet. Attg. 7 ; Ovid, 
Fasti f L 609 ; Censorinus, de Die Nat 21. 8). He 
showed the same moderation in the provinces. 

But first three sorts of cults offered to the 
Emperor must be distinguished : (1) the pro- 
mnektl cult, maintained by each province as a 
■whole at one of the provincial centres; (2) the 
municipal cults, maintained by the separate cities ; 
(3) the private cults, maintained by individuals 
or voluntary associations. The first were far 
more completely controlled (if not instituted) by 
the Imperial Government ; and to them alone 
strictly applies the rule laid down by Augustus, 
that he was not to be worshipped save in associa- 
tion with the goddess Rome. Asia and Bithynia 
were the first provinces to be authorized to estab- 
lish a provincial cult of this sort ; and temples to 
Rome and Augustus were reared at Pergamum 
and Nieomedia. This permission did not extend 
to resident Roman citizens ; they were to worship, j 
not Augustus, hut Rome and Divus Julius m 
temples of their own at Ephesus and Nicsea (Dio 
Cass. li. 20 ; cf. Tac. Ann, iv. 37). In the West the 
first provincial cult seems to have been instituted 
in 10 B.C., when an altar was consecrated to Rome 
and Augustus at Lugdunum (Lyons) for the pro- 
vince of the Three Gauls. A lew years later a 
similar altar was consecrated for Germania at 
Oppidum Ubiorum (Cologne). To the municipal 
and private cults much neater liberty was allowed. 
In ordinary practice, however, the cities seem 
under the early Empire to have combined the 
name of Augustus with that of Rome. The cult 
instituted in a.d, 11 by the colony of Narbo is 
addressed to the numen of Augustus alone {CIL 
xii. 4333). Or, again, the municipal and private 
cults might emphasize the Emperor’s deity by giv- 
ing him the name and attributes of some tradi- 
tional god. In Egypt and Caria, Augustus is Zeus 
Eleutherios {KoLcrapj irovrofiibovn koX dirdpctjv Kpariopn 
I Zavl T(p iK Tiapbs irarpbs 'BXevOeplcpf CIG 4923; cf. 
4715; BCE xL [18S7J 306; and the expression 
‘god of god,’ i.e, son of Divus Julius, m Ditt. 

1 That the Daphnis who is deified in Virgil, Ec. v,, represents 
Julius Ca?.sar was suggested by the scholars of antiquity and is 
commonly repeated to-day. Daphnis has, however, nothing 
but his deification in common with Cassar; and, since the 
deification was a part of the old Sicilian story, it forms a very 
Blender ground for the identification. 


Inscr, Orient, 655) ; at Alabanda in Caria, Apollo 
Eleutherios {CIG 2903/= Ditt. Inser, Orient, ii, 
457). At Athens the temple begun by Pisistratus 
to Zeus Olympics was consecrated to the genius of 
Augustus (Suet. Atig, 60). Not only Augustus 
himself, but other members of the Imperial family 
become objects of worsbip. Athens honours Jiis 
grands<)n uaius as (G/A iii. 444) 

lene, his son-in-law Agrippa as debt (rwT'tjp {CIG 
2176); Nyssa has a special priest for his stepson 
Tiberius ( CIG 2943). A temple was consecrated to 
Octavia after her death by Corinth (Pans. ii. 3. 1). 
The first day of each month in Egypt and Asia was 
called SejSacTTo} (Kaibel, Inscr, Grcec, Sic. 1890, p. 
701), Games, among the Greeks a form of religious 
festivity, were eveiw where instituted in honour of 
Augustus or members of the Imperial house 
('Pmjttata Se/Sacrd, KaLcdpi^a ^AyptTnrijaj Ditt. Syll,^ 
677 ; Suet. Aug. 98, etc.}. Even king Herod built 
temples and instituted games to Augustus and 
Rome (Jos. BJ* i. 21, §§ 4031). In Italy the 
cult of Augustus seems to have spread largely 
before Ms death; temples and priests {sacerdoUs 
in some places, in others) are found in 

existence, at any rate, in colonies which Augustus 
bad founded, and in cities of which he was in some 
way the patron (Beneventum, Cumse, Fannm, 
FortunsB, Pisse; see Beurlier, CuUe imperial^ 
17 ; Hixschfeld, p. 838). It was at Rome that 
e worship was most severely restrained. The 
Emperor refused to be saluted by his fellow-citizens 
as god, or to allow a temple to Mm to be erected 
in the capital. But he permitted his name to 
be inserted in the ancient hymns of the Salii 
(Mommsen, Bes gestm divi Aug,, 1883, p. 44), and 
I the Genius August! to be worshipped along with 
the Lares of the city — i.e. so far as the worship 
of a living man was admitted, it must put off its 
alien complexion and he screened by the formulae 
of the national religion, though here again the 
restraint could nob extend to the action of in- 
dividuals or the exuberant language of literature. 

The poets, inspired as they were by Greek ideals, 
and using the old mythological conceptions without 
any belief in their literal truth, let their fancy run 
free in expressing the Emperor’s deity (Virg. Georg. 
i. 24f. ; Hor. Od. iii. 3. 11 ; 5. 1 i, 25. 4ff., etc.). 

In Rome, too, men found pleasure in identifying 
the Emperor with some particular one of the old 

t ods ; sometimes it was Apollo (Suet. Aug, 70 ; ^ 
erv. ad Eel. iv. 10} ; sometimes it was Mercury ^ 
(Hor. Odes,i, 2. 411); cf. Reitzenstein, Foimandres, 
1904, p. 176 1 ) ; sometimes it was Juppiter (Hor, 
Epist,i, 19. 43 ; Preller-Jordan, Bom, Myth. ii. 445). 

When Augustus died (A.D. 14), the Roman people 
might at last worsMj> him without restraint. 
After the precedent set in the case of J ulius Csesar, 
he was declared a divus by a decree of the Senate. 
As the timely appearance of a comet was not to be 
counted upon, an eagle was liberated at the funeral, 
to represent visibly the soul of the Emperor flying to 
heaven ; and a senator was found to bear witness to 
having seen the actual Emperor ascend (Suet. Aug. 
100). Tiberius followed his predecessor in restrain- 
ing the divine honours offered to himself. It is 
only due to his resolution that we do not to-day 
s^ TTibery’ for September or October, as we say 
‘July’ and ‘August’ in memory of the first two 
divi. The Greeks, indeed, were permitted as before 
to worship the living Emperor, and to consecrate 
temples to himself and his mother Livia, while 
the merely figurative character of the worship was 
emphasized even more than before by the ‘ God- 
Senate’ {Behs crvyk\'r}Tos) taking the place of the god- 
dess Rome in the cults maintained with Imperial 
sanction by the provincial centres (Tac. Ami. iv. 
15). Municipal priests of Tiberius are found in 
one or two Italian towns (Venusia, Surrentum) 
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(Hirschfeld, p. 842), but in Eome itself no sncb 
cult was tolerated, nor would Tiberius enter- 
tain tlie request of the province Baetica to be 
allowed to build a temple to him and his mother 
(Tac. Ann. iv. 87, 38). The worship of Divus 
Augustus, on the other hand, Tiberius piously 
furthered. A temple vras begun to him in Kome ; 
and, whereas only altars had hitherto been erected 
to him in the Western provinces, Tarraco was 
allowed in A.B. 15 to build him a temple (Tac. Ann. 
i. 78). In the East, Cyzicus was even punished for 
slackness in this cult (Tac. Ann. iv, 36). The 
severity -with which the transgressions of in- 
dividuals were visited increased as the reign of 
Tiberius went on. It became punishable even to 
change one’s garments before an image of Augustus, 
or carry a ring with his effigy engraved upon it 
into an unclean place (Suet. Tio. 58). At the death 
of Tiberius it was seen that the formality of con- 
secration, if religiously empty, had some political 
value as a verdict passed upon a deceased ruler by 
his subjects. The Senate refused to raise Tiberius 
to divinity. It had, indeed, not improbably been 
the intention of Tiberius that consecration should 
by no means become a rule, but should be confined 
to the founders of the dynasty, Julius and Augustus. 
But Caligula, who succeeded him (A.D. 37), was so 
far his opposite that he claimed the honours which 
Tiberius had repelled. No mummery was too 
extravagant for this wretched maniac. A temple 
was built for him on the Palatine ; he made him- 
self the equal of Juppiter, and the Eoman aristo- 
cracy were compelled on pain of death to offer him 
all the forms of religious homage. On his assassi- 
nation in 41, the Senate refused him also divinity ; 
his reign was a mad episode ; but under Claudius 
we register further developments of a lasting kind 
in the worship of the Emperors. Caligula had 
already caused his sister BrusiUa to be consecrated 
by the Senate as the first diva. Claudius had his 
grandmother Livia associated as diva with her 
husband Bivus Augustus (Suet. Claud. 11; Bio 
Cass. lx. 5); and he permitted (between A.D, 50 
and 54) a temple (not an altar) to be erected to him- 
self in Britain at Camulodunum (Tac. Ann. xiv. 31 ; 
Sen. Apokol. 8; ef. Komemann, p. 102, note 2; 
Toutain, Cultes pawns^ p. 86). Claudius after his 
death (54) became the third divus by decree of the 
Senate ; his elevation provoked the lampoon called 
ApokolohynthosiSy which has come down to us 
among the works of Seneca. 

After the precedent set by the elevation of 
Claudius, consecration became a normal formality 
at the decease of every Emperor, unless it was 
desired to affix a stigma to his reign. The outlines 
of the worship of the Emperors remained very 
much as they had come to shape themselves under 
Augustus, Tiberius, and Claudius, i.e. in the Greek 
East various local cults of the reigning Emperor, 
whilst at the provincial headquarters the cult of 
Rome and Augustus became, after the apotheosis 
of Claudius, a cult of the Beol SeiSacrro^, among whom 
the reigning Emperor was included ; in the Western 
provinces, the cult of Rome and (the first) Augustus 
became a cult of Rome and (the reigning) Augustus 
or ‘Romse et Augustorum.’ Beside the original 
altars, temples would seem to have generally arisen 
after the precedent of Tarraco; at Lyons, in the 
latter part of the second century, the altar was 
consecrated to the cult of the reigning Emperor 
(^Csesaris nostri’), the temple to the deceased 
August! (Komemann, p. 109). It also remained 
common for other membei's of the Imperial family 
to be consecrated on their decease (Poppcea and her 
daughter under Nero, Bomitilla, the wife of i 
Vespasian, the infant son of Domitian, the father 
of Trajan, etc.), although after Hadrian the privi- 
lege seems generally to have been restricted to 
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Empresses^ (see list of dim in Beurlier, p. 325 f.). 
And, although the worship of the living Emperor was 
not usually countenanced in Rome, the worship of 
his numen or was part of the official reli- 

gious system. The oath generally recognized in 
the business of the Empire was by the genius of 
the Emperor (6 Se^Sdcrrcos 6pxos, cf. Apui. 
ix. 41). In the laws of Salpensa and Malaga the 
formula for swearing inserts, between Juppiter and 
the penates, first the list of consecrated divi, and 
then the genius of the reigning Emperor. 

None but the worst Emperors followed Caligula 
in demanding for themselves divine honours during 
their lifetime. Nero did so, and a temple to him 
as divm would have been erected in Rome but for 
its ill omen, ‘for the honour of the gods is not 
conferred upon the ruler before he has ceased to 
act among mankind ’ (Tac. Ann. xv. 74). Bomitian 
established a worship of himself, and was addressed 
at court as ‘ dominus et deus’ (Bio Cass. Ixvii. 13 ; 
Suet. Dcm. 13; Martial, v. 8). Commodus had 
himself worshipped as Hercules, and was fond of 
masquerading with club and lion-skin (Lamprid. 
Commod. 8, 9 ; Herodian, i. 14. 9, 15. 2-5).^ Aure- 
iian (A.D. 270-275) was the first Emperor of sound 
understanding who took to himself the titles of 
divinity (‘dominus et deus’), but he already had 
conceived the idea of giving the Roman autocracy 
an expression no less ceremonious than that of 
Oriental monarchy. What Aurelian conceived 
Biocletian (a.d. 284-305) carried out. Among 
his measures was one to introduce the custom 
of prostration, and to take for himself and his 
colleague the names of Jovius and Herculius. 
When Christianity became dominant with Con- 
stantine, worship of the earthly sovereign had, of 
course, to cease. To the forms, however, of the 
old worship a jjolitical or social value had come to 
attach which made it difficult to abolish them 
absolutely. The Christian Emperors as late as 
Valerian I. (A.D. 364-375) were officially consecrated 
after their death (Ausonius, Gratiar. act. 7), and the 
use of the term divus, in common parlance, of a 
deceased Emperor continued for centuries (Gregory 
of Tours, Mist. Franc, ii. 8 ; Cod. Just, v. 27- 5, etc.). 
The provincial temples of the Emperor had become 
so much a centre for public festivities, etc., that 
Constantine allowed them to continue, stipulating, 
however, that no rites of pagan sacrifice should 
be performed in them ( Wilmanns, Fxempla Inscr. 
Latin. [1873] 2843, 1. 45 f.). Such temples were 
no longer dedicated to any Emperor personally, but 
to the Imperial Family Flavia) in the abstract. 

The priests of the Imperial cult and the sacerdotales 
(ex-priests) had come to form an important element 
in the cities of the Empire, discharging secular as 
well as religious functions. These, therefore, the 
Christian Empire allowed to subsist. Since, how- 
ever, they still bore the insignia of old pagan 
coronati or sacerdotales, there 'was a feeling 
against them among the religious (Synod of Elvira, 
Canon 55). Christians did, indeed, accept the 
office [OIL viii. 8348), bub Pope Innocent I. (Mansi, 
iii. 1()69) pronounced that all who had done so 
after baptism were disqualified for the Christian 
priesthood. The municipal flamines continued 
locally as secular officials with the old name as 
late as Justinian {OIL viii. 10516; ef. Synod of 
Elvira, canons 2 and 3). 

We have seen that the ofiering of divine honours 
to men arose among the Gre^s as a formality 

1 Such consecration did not, however, imply necessarily the 
persistence of the cult when the Imperial power had passed to 
other families. 

2 It was always, of course, possible for private persons to use 
forms of flattery, and the Imperial portraits which have come 
down to us often represent them in the conventional guise of 
some old divinity, the Empresses especially as Demeter ; this 
need not signify more than the fancy of some individual. 
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whose religious significance was mainly that it 
showed how empty religion generally had become. 
Gan we say the same of the mass of organized 
cults we have just surveyed—cults which endured 
throughout the Grmco-Koinam world for more than 
three centuries ? It is obvious that to some extent 
we can. Among the Roman aristocracy, among 
the better educated people everywhere, the ascrip- 
tion of deity to the living Emperor, if not mere 
flattery, as m the case of the Augustan poets, was 
no doubt understood in a metaphorical sense which 
emptied it of value properly religious. The better 
Emperors, as we saw, repelled such homage, and 
Vespasian jested on his death-bed at the court 
fiction (‘ Vae, puto, dens lio,’ Suet. Vesp, ^"^). 

But ho^w, if these practices had so little mean- 
ing, could they go on so widely and so long. The 
answer to this might perhaps be as follows. (1) 
The practices were not meaningless in so far as 
they reposed upon a genuine sentiment, if not, 
strictly speaking, a religious one. Octavianns 
Cassar brought the world relief from long anarchy, 
and for the following centuries order and peace 
around the Mediterranean were felt to be bound 
up with the Imperial government. Beal feelings 
of loyalty to the head of the world-State may, 
therefore, have sought symbolical expression, and 
the symbol, according to the conditions of the 
ancient world, could be mothing but a religious 
formality.^ The Christians appeared rebels to the 
civil power when they refused to throw incense 
upon the altar consecrated to the genius of Augus- 
tus. (2) Among the masses of the people, among 
those to whom the Emperor was a distant and un- 
seen power, some real belief in his deity may have 
existed. The formalities of worship impressed the 
mind insensibly, and in the sphere of belief there 
are notoriously many half-shades that cannot give 
a clear logical account of themselves. The common 
oath by the genius of the Emperor must have acted 
continually to suggest his actual presence. The 
exclamation '^0 Kcuarap seems to have been the one 
which natui’ally sprang to the lips of an over-driven 
menial (Luc, Lucius^ 16). Especially where the 
personality of an Emperor had impressed itself 
upon the popular mind might it be believed that 
he had at death actually become an operative 
supernatural power. Images of Marcus Aurelius 
were to be seen among the penates of Roman 
houses as late as the time of Diocletian, and he 
vras believed to reveal the future to men in dreams 
(Capitolinus, Mmxusy 18. 6f.). (3) The cults of 

the Emperor once established served various 
interests incidentally. The prestige and profit 
brought to its locality by an illustrious temple, 
the festivities and holidays connected \vith a 
provincial or municipal cult, would tend to perpet- 
uate it apart from religious motives ; the motives 
to-day which maintain the observance of Christmas 
or Easter are by no means all religious. So, too, 
the natural instinct of men to form societies of a 
friendly or convivial kind could he gratified under 
cover of Csesar-worship, just as tliey had been 
gratified by g'^ffl^j-religious associations under 
the Ptolemies (cf. the clubs of CuUores Augustin 
(piXocre^acrroij etc., in Beurlier, p. 2581). The 
cosmopolitan gild of dramatic artists thought it 
politic to set the name of Hadrian as Aidwa-os 
alongside of the old Dionysos who was their patron 
deity. So, too, the social ambitions of the freed- 
man class found an opportunity of gratification in 
the institution of the Augmtales in the Latin 
cities of the Empire (Boissier, Beliqion romaim. 
i. 162f.). 

Deification, we have seen, had not been among 

^ If the Empire was one, some universal religion was needed 
to extend over its confused variety of national, tribal, and civic 
gods. Of. art. OissAaiSM. 


the Greeks and Romans a recognition of the divine 
right of kings per se, but of the material or moral 
power of individuals. And under the Roman 
Empire, if the Emperors alone were divine for the 
whrne realm by the theory of the State, other men 
might attain deiW for a particular locality or a 
particular sect. The deification of widest range 
after that of members of the Imperial family was 
that of Antinoos, the youth loved by Hafcan. 
The Emperor on his death (A.r). 130) encouraged 
the worship of him as a god ; temples and in- 
numerable statues were erected to him, and a star 
was discovered which was clearly his soul in heaven 
(Dio Cass. Ixix. 11 ; Pans. ix. 7 ; Spart. Bad> 14. 
7 ; OIL xiv. 2112, etc.). Theophanes of Mitylene, 
the friend of Pompey, was worshipped as a god by 
his native city after his death (Tac. Amt. vi. 18; 
coins of Mitylene), and, similarly, Cnidus voted 
Ms contemporary Artemidorus nfial Icrddeoi {Inscr. 
in By%t, Mm.i no. 787). The vote recorded in the 
inscription was passed in his lifetime; but the 
divine honoui's were probably not to be offered till 
after his decease. Apollonius of Tyana, according 
to PMlostratus, though he disclaimed deity, was 
saluted as a god by large numbers of people (iv. 
31; cf. iii. 50); Caracalia built a tem]^e to him 
(Pio Cass. Ixxvii. 18), and he continued for long 
to be an object of popular worship (Vopisc. Aure- 
lian,24). 

The practice of offering heroic honours to^ the 
dead became much more general in the later times 
of pagan antiquity. Such honours were sometimes 
conferred publicly by a city or association as a 
special distinction, as,'<?. y. , by Tarsus upon the philo- 
sopher Athenodorus (pseudo-Lac. 21; cf. 

Head, Bum., 1887, p. 488) ; Athens {CIA iii. 
880) 5 Cyzicus {Mitt. Athen. ix. [1884] 28 f.).^ But 
the private consecration of the dead by their 
relatives and friends became increasingly common 
in Roman times. Cicero resolved on the ‘ apo- 
theosis ’ of his daughter and designed a temple for 
her {ad Aft. xii. 36 ; cf, the temple of PomptiUa, 
Inscr. grcee. Sic. et It. 607).^ The salutation of 
the dead as ‘hero’ or ‘heroine’ becomes an 
ordinary formula on girave-stones ; 7}p(^op becomes an 
oi’dinary name for a tomb. That many a bereaved 
person who had such an epitaph engraved meant 
to imply that his or her dead had actually passed 
into a life of higher power or beatitude, is shown 
by such phrases as ‘ Thou livest as a hero, Thou art 
not become a dead thing ’ {^^s ws Kal viKvs o^/c 
iyivQv, Kaibel, Bpig. grcec., 1878, p. 433). But the 
custom of coupling the title ‘hero’ in common 
speech with the name of a dead man became so 
general that it survived in Christian times, ‘ hero ’ 
foing now simply an equivalent of paKaplrris, 
‘ sainted,’ just as in the West dimts mtYived as the 
title of deceased Emperors (Deneken, in Boscher, 
col. 2547 f.; Rohde, Psyche \ 6461). 

Litkbaturb. — D eneken, art. ‘Heros,’ in Boscher; Rohde, 
Pspche^t 1907, p. 146 f. etc.; BeurKer, De divmis honoribits 

f tios acceperunt Alexander et suceessores eitm (Paris, 1890); 
Haerst, ‘Die Begriindung des Alexander- nnd Pfeolemaer-kultes 
in Aegypten,* RiUin. Mm. yol. Iii, (1897) p. 42 f. ; H. von Prott, 
* Bas eyxw/xtov ely IlToXc/itatov und die Zeitgeschichte/ ih. vol. 
liii. (1898) p. 460 f. ; Kornemann, Zur Geschiehte der antiken 
Rerrscherkulte (Leipzig, 1901) ; E. R. Bevan, ‘ Worship of the 
Kings in the Greek Cities,* in the English Historical MevieiVy 
vol. xvi. (1901) ; Breccia, * II diritto dinastxco neHe monarchie 
dei successor! d’ Alessandro Magno’ (1903), p, 80 f., in Beloch's 
Studi di staria antica ; Beloch, Griech. Gesck.^ vol. iii. (1904) p. 
369 f. ; P. Wendland, Hie hellenistisch-romisehe Kultur (1907). 
For the Ptolemies : Strack, HU HynastU der Ftolemder{l%m)^ 
p. 12 f . ; W. Otto, Priester und Tem-pel im hellenistisehen 
Aegypten, vol. i. (1905) p. l^f. For Per^amum: Cardinali, 
*11 regno di Pergauio* (1906), p. 139 f., \a Beloch’s Studi di 
storia antica. For Roman Empire ; Preller, Edm. MythologU 


1 There seem even cases where the title ‘ hero * is applied in 
public inscriptions to persons still living (Paton, Inscr, of Cos, 
1891, p. 76 ; cf. CIG, 2683). 

2 Sometimes the dead was represented in the guise of some 
god, especially IMonysos or Hermes, 
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(Srd ed. by Jordan, 18S3), vol. ii. p. 425 f.; Jean R^ville, La 
Religion d Rome sous les S4v^res (1886), p. 30 f. ; Mommsen, 
Rom. Staatsrecht^ (1887), vol. ii. p. 755 f., 809; Hirschfeld, 
‘Zur Gesch. des rum. Kaisercultus,' in for 1888, p. 

833 f. ; Beurlier, Le CuUe imperial (1891); Kornemann, Zur 
Geschuhie der antiken Berrscherkidte (1901); Wissowa, Re- 
ligion und KuUus der RUrmr (1902), in I. von Miiller ’s Bandf 
bueh, p. 280 f. ; Boissier, La Religion romaine d* Auguste aux 
Antonins^ (1906); Toutain, Les Cultes pwiens dans Vmipire 
romain (1907). E. R. BeVAH. 

DEISM.— L Historical —The movement of 
religions tlionglit known as ‘Deism ’ was of com- 
paratively brief duration. Its rapid rise into 
notoriety, its short-lived prevalence, and its gradual 
subsidence all fall within the. limits of a single 
century. Roughly speaking, the beginning of the 
movement was contemporaneous with the Revolu- 
tion of 1688. Its epitaph was pronounced in 1790, 
when Burke could spe^ of the Deistic writers as 
already forgotten. Nor is the speedy exhaustion 
of interest difficult to explain. The conditions 
which combined to direct men’s attention to the 
Deistic problem were transient; and the whole 
dispute was too frigid and too little in contact 
with real life to affect the deeper currents of re- 
ligious thought. Superficially, much excitement 
was stimulated, until the air was thick with con- 
troversial writings. But, with a few excep- 
tions, neither was any conspicuous literary merit 
displayed by the controversialists, nor did their 
arguments penetrate far into the secrets of the 
spiritual life. This serves to explain why the 
religious debates of the 18th cent, have faded from 
the common memory more completely than those 
of earlier periods. On the other handj to the 
student Deism presents special points of interest. 
English religion would never have reached its 
present condition if it had not passed through the 
stage with which we are about to deal. ^ 

If the movement is to be understood in relation 
to the general development of theological thought, 
it will be necessary to seek for an explanation of 
its origin in a period when the name ‘Deism ’ had 
not yet come into vogue, and in speculations the 
true issue of which was not anticipated by their 
own authors. Halyburton, in his book entitled 
Natural Religion Insufficient (1714), was the first 
to name Lord Herbert of Cherbury as the parent 
of Deism, The charge was endorsed by Leland, 
whose View of the Deistical (1754) contains I 

much carefully amassed material, very useful to i 
later students. Since then Lord Herbert’s responsi- ! 
bility, whether to his credit or discredit, has been 
commonly recognized, and this in spite of the fact 
that his famous book de Veritate was composed 
with a puri)ose quite different from that to which 
its arguments subsequently contributed. The book 
deserves an epithet often applied in cases where 
there is little justification for so strong, a term. 
It was, without exaggeration, ‘ epoch-making.’ It 
initiated a line of thought and a method of re- 
ligious speculation pregnant with results, the full 
measure of which has not even to-day been ex- 
hausted. No better introduction to the study of 
Deism can be provided than a brief analysis of the 
main theses which Lord Herbert sets out to estab- 
lish. The title of the book, given in full, clearly 
indicates the writer’s purpose : de Veritate^ prout 
distinguitiir a Eemlatione^ VeridmUii Rrohahili^ 
et a Falso (Paris, 1624). At the basis of the 
author’s theory is his belief in the existence of 
notiticB communes, or innate principles. These he 
explains in his chapter ‘ de Instinctu Natural!,’ 
to be distinguished by six marks,^ viz. Priority, 
Independence, Universality, Certainty, Practical 
Necessity, and Immediate Cogency. Ideas to which 
these marks belong are imprinted on the mind by 
the hand of God. They are axioms, neither re- 
quiring nor admitting proof. When dealing with 


the subject of religion, he distinguishes five prin- 
! ciples as exhibiting this i3rimary character, and 
I consequently independent of all tradition, whether 
written or oral. They come direct from a heavenly 
source and are common to all religions. These 
five fundamental truths are the following: (1) 
that God exists, (2) that it is a duty to worship 
Him, (3) that the practice of virtue is the true 
mode of doing Him honour, (4) that man is under 
the obligation to repent of his sins, and (5) that 
there will be rewards and XJiinisliments after death. 
The axiomatic character claimed on behalf of prin- 
ciples such as these is open to debate, and Lord 
Herbert’s theories w^ere afterwards subjected to 
damaging criticism by Locke. But, whatever 
opinion be held as to the validity of Lord Her- 
bert’s assumptions, it remains true that in his 
works we are brought face to face with the prin- 
ciples which lie at the root of Deism. Here we 
find assertion of the competence of human reason 
to attain certainty with regard to fundamental 
religious truths, and insistence upon the indissol- 
uble connexion between religion and the practical 
duties of life. This is precisely the theme on 
which the Deistic writers enlarged. The pivot 
of the whole controversy is the disputed question 
of the sufficiency of natural reason to establish 
religion and enforce morality — -a sufficiency as 
vehemently asserted by the Deists as it was denied 
by their opponents. 

Much misunderstanding will be avoided if it he remembered 
from the outset that the Deistic controversy was in the main 
philosophical rather than religious. Had it not been so, it 
would have been incorrect to indicate a metaphysician like 
Lord Herbert of Cherbury as the forerunner of Deism. Dis- 
appointment awaits those who expect to find in the writings 
of this period any searching analysis of a living spiritual ex- 
perience. The controversy arose not from the attempt of the 
soul to explain to itself its joys and fears in the presence of 
God, but from the desire of the thinker to remove from his 
theory of the world inconsistencies of which he was continually 
becoming more uncomfortably conscious. The details of the 
controversy will show that the chief impulse came from the 
wish to find a way of reconciliation between the then commonly 
accepted philosophic view of the Divine nature and the facts of 
observation. And new facts were the order of the day. It W'as 
a period of discovery and of the rapid acquisition of all kinds 
of knowledge. Information was pouring in with regard to the 
religious systems of other parts of the earth. It wa^ no longer 
possible to live in a religious world limited by the horizon of 
Western Europe. Travellers W’ere bringing home from recently 
discovered, or re>discovered, countries reports of imposing 
civilizations, in which the sanctions of civil order were pro- 
vided by religions of the utmost diversity in origin and 
character. In this way materials for the study of comparative 
religion began to be collected, and it became possible to form 
some conception of the bewildering multiplicity of religious 
customs, ceremonies, and doctrines throughout the world. Ko 
philosophic explanation of man and man’s religious faculties 
could claim to be adequate which left all this mass of new 
material out of account. 

At the same time, other more subtle influences were at work 
stimulating man’s natural desire to unify his knowledge. In 
the domain of physical science the process of unification was 
advancing with unparalleled rapidity. The so-called ‘ natural 
philosophers,’ among whom were numbered the greatest intel- 
lects of the day, were engaged in establishing those wide 
generalizations which have formed the basis of modern science. 
The visible success thus achieved, deserving and receiving the 
applause of the world, prompted the philosophic student of 
religion to search for some wide formula that would cover his 
facts as satisfactorily as the formula of Newton covered the 
phenomena of the physical world, 

I. Forerunners of Deism, — It is far from easy 
to form any estimate of the phase of intellectual 
development through which the nation was pass- 
ing at the time when it was disposed to accept, or 
at all events to discuss, the novel theory of religion 
•which the Deists proposed. English philosophy 
has never flo\ved in a very wide or deep stream. 
It is a common reproach that as a nation England 
has been in the past, and remains to the present 
day, strangely insusceptible to the influence of 
abstract ideas- It is difficult to deny the truth 
of the criticism. Even the controversies of the 
Reformation were in England decided to a great 
extent upon practical considerations. Little atten- 
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tion was for the most part paid to the examina- 
tion of first principles. ^ An exception to the 
general rule, jiowever, is aiforded by Hobbes 
(t 1679). Together with other writers of the time, 
he exhibits a strong prejudice against the schol- 
astic philosophy. In certain respects he repre- 
sents, with some characteristic English peculiari- 
ties, the sceptical tendency of the Benaissance. 
It was, indeed, chiefly as an exponent of political 
philosophy that he made his mark and arrested 
the attention of his contemporaries. With the 
political theories which he defended, and with the 
controversies which ensued, we are not concerned. 
His importance in relation to the course of re- 
ligious speculation lies rather in the temper which 
he contributed to produce than in the acceptance 
of his principles by any body of disciples. His 
self-sufficiency, his obvious one-sidedness, his dis- 
regard of necessary qualifications, and his rigorous 
insistence on the most p^aradoxical conclusions 
from his premisses aroused an angry opposition. 
Hence it is not surprising to come across the state- 
ment that, while he had innumerable opponents, 
his supporters numbered but one. It was a true 
instinct which made the men of his time feel that 
the tendency of the L&viathan-wdis in the direction 
of a thoroughgoing infidelity. The literature of 
the Bestoration bears witness to the existence of 
a general opinion that danger was to be appre- 
hended from the spread of his influence. Though 
Hobbes himself was utterly opposed to that kind 
of natural religion which afterwards formulated 
itself as Deism, yet he was, in fact, one of the 
pioneers of the movement. As much as any other 
single writer he gave the impulse to religious 
peculation, and, by helping to snake the old con- 
fidence in tradition, contributed to the removal of 
one of the main obstacles to the introduction of 
Deism. 

Another and a very different element at work in 
the intellectual life of the nation was derived from 
the influence of the Cambridge Platonists (q.v.). 
They were a small body standing much aloof from 
the general lifeof the country, whofrom the vantage 
ground of academic seclusion surveyed the troubled 
course of the political struggle and the contentions 
of the warring sects. For themselves, they desired 
to establish on rational grounds a Christian philo- 
sophy, leaving to others the barren victories in 
the field of popular controversy. In them the 
genuine philosophic instinct to pursue the search 
for ultimate truth was unmistakably present. It 
was their dominant motive. Influenced by the 
wide-spread reaction against the Aristotelianism 
of the Middle Ages, they discovered, in a modified 
form of Platonism, a theory which afibrded satis- 
faction alike to their religious and to their intel- 
lectual requirements. In the forefront of their 
system they placed the conception of the human 
reason as receptive of illumination from the Divine 
source. From the elevation of the standpoint thus 
attained— so it seemed to them— the questions at 
issue between the sects were reduced to their 
true dimensions, and lost the exaggerated import- 
ance which had been conventionally attached to 
them. In the speculations of these students the 
ethical motive is markedly prominent. They in- 
sisted on the immutability of the moral law and 
on its independence of any positive commands, 
human or Divine. For the most part they were 
inclined to abstain from controversy. But some 
of them found it expedient to meet the theories of 
Hobbes with an explicit refutation. Against his 
materialism^ and his speciously simple reduction 
of all human motives to various manifestations of 
self-love, they opposed their Platonic idealism and 
their belief in the existence of moral principles to 
which an inviolable obligation essentially belonged. 


At first sight it might appear paradoxical to main- 
tain that two systems so consciously and directly 
opposed to one another as those of H obbes and the 
Cambridge Platonists both helped to prepare the 
ground for the growth of Deism. But it will be 
remembered that the effect of the writings of 
Hobbes has been described as in the main nega- 
tive. He helped to sap the defences of authority, 
whereas the Cambridge School contributed some- 
thing more positive, accustoming the minds of men 
to the hope of finding in their own reason a Judge 
capable of bringing to an end the weary series of 
doubtful disputations over matters of faith. 

In a still more marked degree is it true that the 
writings of Locke (t 1704) produced an effect upon 
the current of religious thought which he neither 
intended nor approved. Locke was not a Deist, 
though the reproach was naturally enough cast in 
the teeth of the man apart from whose influence 
Deism would never have enjoyed the vogue to 
which it eventually attained. While his relation 
to the movement was unquestionably close and 
intimate, it was at the same time far from simple. 
For not only did the Deists profess to draw their 
inferences from his principles, but many, perhaps 
most, of the opponents of the movement likewise 
were convinced adherents of his philosophy. Locke 
may therefore be said to have laid down the 
lines aloM which the controversy was destined to 
move. This he did, above all, by his short but 
very significant work on the BeasonaUeness of 
Chrktmnit^ {W95 ; see art. Locke). In the pages 
of the writers who followed along the path where 
he led the way we shall find the same ostensible 
attempt to simplify the ancient faith, at first 
with an apologetic purpose, then with a gradually 
increasing and more overt hostility; the same 
principle of discrimination between the supposed 
valuable and worthless elements of the Ureed ; 
the same pre-eminence assigned to the ethical 
teaching oi Christianity ; the same conception of 
religion as a moral philosophy and a code of pre- 
cepts rather than a power enabling the enfeebled 
will ; the same treatment of miracles and prophecy 
as external evidences of the truth of the claims of 
Christianity ; the same anxiety to discover a re- 
conciliation between belief in the absolute im- 
partiality of the Divine goodness and the position 
of privilege assigned to revealed religion. It would 
not, of course, be true to say that all these ideas 
were novel when they were propounded by Locke. 
Many of them had already a long history behind 
them, and had provided the subject-matter of 
medimval disputations. But what is worthy of 
remark is that here, for the first time, we meet 
them in systematic combination with one another. 
They are made to converge upon a certain point, 
and k) conduct to a conclusion which involves 
certainly the modification, and possibly the re- 
pudiation, of important elements in the hitherto 
accepted creed. 

2. Deism in progress, — Those who wi.sh to be 
supplied with a chronological list of the Deistic 
writers may be referred to the work of Leland (see 
Literature at end). It will be more profitable for 
our present purpose to select certain writers, not 
necessarily those of the greatest reputation, but 
those most typical because representative of some 
critical moment in the development of the move- 
ment. Of these the first to deserve mention is 
John Toland, who in 1696 published his Ck 7 'is- 
tianity 7Wt mysterious^ showing that there is 
nothing in the Gospel contrary to Reason nor 
above it, and that no Christian Doctrine can py'o- 
perly he called a Mystery. The author claimed 
to be drawing the natural' inferences from the pre- 
misses of Locke’s philosophy ; and the title of the 
1 book indicates clearly enough in which direction 
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he pushed forward the argument. Where Locke 
had urged the ‘reasonableness of Christianity,’ 
Toland would interpret the word * reasonable ’ as 
equivalent to ‘ not mysterious.’ This is not in the 
least what Locke meant. It is a long step further 
toward along the road which led to the rejection 
of Christian belief. 

The hook was of no particular merit, but, owing to the highly 
charged condition of the intellectual atmosphere, its publica- 
tion caused a considerable explosion of indignation. It was 
condemned by the Irish Parliament and ordered to be burnt. 
The Lower House of the Convocation of Canterbury took cog- 
nizance of it, and would have proceeded further, had not the 
Bishops decided, on a point of law, to take no action in the 
matter. Though the ecclesiastical authorities did not move, 
there was a general feeling that it was an abuse of the recently 
accorded freedom of the press when a young author put 
forward such crude and revolutionary views as that * neither 
God Himself nor any of His attributes are mysteries to us for 
want of adequate ideas,* and that so far as any Church allows 
of mysteries it is anti-Christian (of. Wilkins, CovicUiat 1737, iv, 
631). Toland desired so to enlarge the juris^ction of reason as 
to make it co-extensive with the contents of revelation. In 
deliberate opposition to the principle of earlier writers,! he 
refused to acknowledge the validity of the distinction between 
apprehension and comprehension. What man could not com- 
prehend was on that account to be rejected as false. Not 
content with merely stating this general principle, he attempted 
to give a historical account of the process by which mysteiy 
had intruded itself into a Christianity originally devoid of this 
baser element. He pointed out, correctly enough, that in the 
language of the NT the word ‘ mystery ’ signified not some- 
thing incomprehensible, but a secret revealed to the initiated. 
Hence he inferred that the conception of mystery in the sense 
of that which is beyond the reach of human ^ understanding 
was alien from the spirit of original Christianity, and he en- 
deavoured to show that a gradual assimilation of the new faith 
to the lower type of Jewish and heathen religions, the intru- 
sion of Platonic philosophy, and the ambitious projects of an 
unscrupulous priesthood were responsible for the deterioration. 

Altnough Toland cannot be credited with any 
large measure of originality, yet his book marks a 
critical point in the gradual change of men’s views 
with regard to the comparative authority of reason 
and revelation. A certain arrogant assertion of 
superiority on behalf of reason was now substituted 
for that deference which had hitherto been con- 
sidered the fitting attitude of the human mind in 
the presence of knowledge communicated from 
above. Another and more easily recognizable 
result of his rash speculations was connected with 
his theories as to the course of earl^ Church history. 
The discussion of the views which he set forth 
stimulated a lively inquiry into the nature and 
value of the documents on which the historian of 
that period must depend. In a book entitled 
Amyntor, which was published in 1699, Toland 
himself, taking part in the discussion, endeavoured 
— or so it was supposed — to undermine the credit 
of Scripture by calling attention to the large mass 
of early Christian literature, and by suggesting 
covertly that canonical and uncanonical writings 
alike were the offspring of superstition and 
credulity. 

Another new departoe was taken when Anthony 
Collins, in 1713, published the Discourse of Free- 
thinking occasioned hy the Rise and- Grototh of a 
Sect called Freethinkers, Collins reiterated and 
emphasized the claim of reason to pronounce upon 
the contents of revelation. He advanced beyond 
the point where Toland had left the matter, hy 
attempting to provide a theoretic justification of 
the claim to unlimited freedom of inquiry, in all 
directions, over the whole field of moral and 
religious speculation. Toland had himself exer- 
cised this freedom, but without prefixing any 
thorough examination of the positive and negative 
arguments in favour of extending this privilege to 
all classes. Collins had the acuteness to perceive 
that the whole of the Deistic argument, involving, 
as it did, an appeal to the reason of ^ the ordinary 
man, rested ultimately upon a decision in favour 
of unconditional individual liberty to pursue in- 

1 e.g. Bacon, * Concludamns theologiam sacram ex verbo et 
oraciilis Dei, non ex Imnine naturae aut rationis dictamine 
hauriri debere * (de Augm, Scient, ix. i.). 


vestigation, and upon a conviction of individual 
capacity to discover the truth. Accordingly he 
set out^ systematically to prove that the progress 
of civilization has been furthered where men have 
claimed this right for themselves and extended it 
to others, while, on the other hand, deplorable 
consequences have ensued wherever the privilege 
of free thought has been withheld. 

In some directions his task was easy. History provided an 
ample su]^ply of examples of the evils which attend a policy of 
obscurantism, coupled with a blind and unintelligent deference 
to external authority. But he adopted a much more question- 
able position when he^ maintained that the cause of morality 
would be benefited by its complete dissociation from all mysteri- 
ous sanctions whatever. He supported his case by the assertion 
that the great moral teachers of mankind had appealed, not to 
the fears, but to the reason, of their hearers. It was the 
method of the Prophets, of the Apostles, of Christ Himself. 
On the other hand, the endeavour to enforce belief by an^^ other 
means than the plain straightforward appeal to the individual 
reason had been the bane of both Church and State, the source 
of moral corruption, the cause of every kind of discord, dis- 
turbance, and disaster. Bitter attacks are made upon all pro- 
fessional ministers of religion. Invective of this kind was a 
favourite theme with the Deistic writers, and for various 
reasons, chiefly political, was not distasteful to the public. The 
supposed machinations of the clergy served as a con venient ex- 
planation of certain facts in the history of religion, which did 
not easily square with the Deists* theory of contented reliance 
on the natural reason and instinct of man. From their point 
of view the prevalence of patently false religions and the per- 
sistence of superstitions were anomalies that had to be accounted 
for. So they sought to save the credit of the natural human 
reason by fixing the responsibility for these evils upon an 
intriguing, selfish, and idle priesthood. 

Another point to he observed is the markedly utilitarian 
character of the reasoning employed by Collins. In defending 
the principle of freedom of thought he calls attention primarily 
to the desirable consequences which will follow upon its 
adoption. Like many others of his school, he made expediency 
a cnterion of ethical values. The spirit of the age, devoted to 
the supjDosed interests of practical common sense, resented the 
application of any rule except one calculated on the basis of 
consequent pleasures and pains. 

A later work by the same writer is significant of 
the transition to yet another phase of the contro- 
versy. In the Discourse of the Grounds and 
Reasons of Christian Religion (1724), Collins for- 
sakes the question of the relative reasonableness or 
unreasonableness of the contents of the Christian 
Eevelation, and turns to an inquiry into the 
credibility of prophecy and miracle. It had been a 
recognized mode of traditional Christian apology 
to rest the case to Christianity on two main sup- 
ports— the correspondence of NT facts with OT 

rophecies, and the miraculous powers displayed 

y Christ and the Apostles. So long as the Biblical 
record remained unquestioned and uncriticized, 
this position was strong enough to withstand 
assault. But, now that the spirit of criticism had 
begun to throw suspicion upon the authenticity 
and the good faith of the Biblical documents, 
serious weaknesses in this line of defence revealed 
themselves, of which the innovators were quick to 
take logical advantage. If the facts were doubt- 
ful, what became of the argument from corresjiond- 
ence with prophecy and from miracle ? So began 
the long debate over the ‘external’ evidences of 
Christianity. It was a descent from the compara- 
tively higher level of an inquiry into the fundamental 
truths of religion to undignified and often vitupera- 
tive disputes over the veracity of the Apostles and 
the other NT wi’iters. But, although the tendency 
to substitute this less important issue showed itself 
as early as the third decade of the century, it was 
not till some years later that the change became 
general. 

Christianity as old as the Creation^ or the Gospel 
a Repuhlicaiion of the Religion of Nature, was 
published in the year 1730. Its author, Matthew 
Tindal, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, had 
passed through various changes of religious belief, 
and did not bring out this, his best-known work, 
till near the end of a long life. It was at once 
recognized as a noteworthy contribution to the con- 
troversy, It was sober and restrained in tone, and 
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on the whole was free from the personalities which 
disfignre so much of the contemporary literature. 
Tindal collected, arranged, and shaped with con- 
siderable skill the arguments on "which the Deists 
reiied, and presented their case in a compact intelli- 

f ible form. His hook marks the culmination of 
)eism, when the movement had reached the height 
of its development, and was not yet afiected hy the 
deterioration which soon afterwards set in. He 
did his work as well, perhaps, as it could he done. 
The inconsistencies, mistaken hypotheses, and his- 
torical impossibilities which find a place in his 
book belong to the system as such, and could not 
be removed without causing the collapse of the 
whole construction. 

Tindal brought to its logical conclusion the pro- 
cess initiated by Toland and Collins. His professed 
purpose \vas the same as theirs had been — to lay 
down such plain and simple rules as should enable 
men of the meanest capacity to distmguish between 
religion and superstition. Like his predecessors, 
he rexiiidiated mystery and mere deference to 
authority, and insisted on the duty of every man 
to fashion his own religious belief for himself. 
And, in order to show that it is actnally possible 
for every man so to do, he maintained the thesis 
that the ultimate truth of religion is a common 
constitnent in all creeds (apart from the influence 
of deterioration) and not the exclusive property of 
revelation. His argument may he very briefly 
summarized as follows : 

The point of departure of Tindal's argument is found in a 
peculiar conception of the unchangeable nature of God, -whence 
is drawn the inference that He wul treat all men at all times 
alike in this important matter of supplying them with the 
same sufiBdent means of recognijdng and dischargingthe duties 
required of them. Of course, a racial development of the faculty 
of conscience was an idea which was altogether beyond the 
reach of the ISth century Heist. It was therefore assumed 
that, from the first, man was in possession of a ready means of 
calculating the ultimate consequences of his actions and so secur- 
ing his future happiness. Only perversity could lead him astray, 
because God, * that we may not fail to be as happy as possible 
for such creatures to be, has made our acting for our present, 
our only means of obtaining our future, happiness ’ {Christianity 
as old, etc., p. 16). ‘The reason of things or the relation they 
have to each other teaches us our duty in all cases whatever* 
(p. 19). Upon this primary revelation in and through the 
reason is constructed the edifice of natural religion. In making 
this point Tindal was able to avail himself of the opinions 
expressed by orthodox writera. Thus he quotes from Hr. 
Piideaux : ‘ Let what is written in all the books of the New 
' Testament be tried by that which is the touchstone of all 
religions, I mean that religion of nature and reason which God 
has written in the hearts of every one of us from the first 
creation.* From such a statement it was nob unfair to deduce 
the superiority of the truths of natural religion. Tindal, how- 
ever, went beyond this and argued that any further revelation 
must of necessity be mere surplusage, adding nothing of im- 
portance to man’s knowledge about either faith or morals. In 
his opinion, all laws, whether the laws of nations or of particular 
countries, are only the law of nature adapted and accommo- 
dated to circumstances : * nor can religion, even in relation to 
the womhip of €k)d, as it is a reasonable service, be anything 
hub what necessarily flows from the consideration of God ana 
His creatorea * (p. 63). 

^ The religion of nature is represented as possessing a perfec- 
tion so complete that revelation can add nothing to it, nor take 
anything from it. True rel^on, whether externally or in- 
ternally revealed, must always be identically the same in its 
contenia, and this identity will exhibit itself alike in doctrine and 
in precept. The ethical teaching of revelation cannot, in fact, 
be superior to that of nature, be<muse no positive command can 
be considered obligatory unless the reason for it be perceived, 
in which case it is equally obligatory on the grounds of natural 
religion (cf. p. 70). Indeed, to suppose anything which is 
merely positive in the sense of being undemonstrable by reason 
to be a necessary ingredient of true religion, is inconsistent 
■with the good of man and with the honour of God (p. 141). 

The practical conclusion of the argument is presented in the 
following sentence : ‘Nothing can be requisite to discover true 
Christianity and to preserve it in its native parity free from all 
superstition, but after a strict scrutiny to admit nothing to 
belong to it except what our reason tells us is worthy of having 
God for its author. And if it be evident that we can’t discern 
whether any instituted religion contains everything worthy, 
and nothing unworthy, of a Divine original, except we can 
antecedently hy our reason discern what is or is not worthy of 
having God for its author, it necessarily follows that natural 
and revealed religion can’t differ, because what reason shows to 
^ worthy of having God for its author must belong to natural 


religion, and whatever reason tells us is unworthy of having 
God for its author can never belong to the true revealed religion ’ 
(p. 220), Into this single dilemma is compressed the quint- 
essence of Deism. 

At many points in the afiove argument it would 
have been possible to intervene, had it heen in 
accordance with the design of this article to find 
particular answers to particular Beistic contentions. 
But no good purpose would be served by thus 
taking part in an obsolete controversy. It will, 
however, he useful now to point out some general 
weaknesses, which are not peculiar to Tindal, but 
are integral parts of the Beistic scheme of religious 
philosophy. 

(а) In the first place, it will he noticed that every 
religious truth is measured against the standard of 
an imaginary Golden Age. Whatever truth Chris- 
tianity possesses it retains from an original revela- 
tion to iauman reason, co-eval with the Creation. 
But in Beistic literature references of this Mud to 
the beginning of the world must be interpreted in 
a conventional rather than in any literal sense. 
For, though the Deists professed to look to the far 
past, their eyes were, as a matter of fact, riveted 
on the present. It was the reason of their own day 
to whicn they appealed. I^ot until later was any 
attempt made to discover by historical methods of 
examination what the earlier intellectual and 
moral condition of the human race had actually 
been. 

(б) Secondly, it is remarkable how, in estimating 
the value of the Christian religion, and distinguish- 
ing between its truths and its errors, the Deist 
maintains a consistent silence with regard to the 
Person of its Founder. He has practically nothing 
to say about the present operation of the influence 
of Christ in the world. And even stranger than 
his silence is his apparently complete unconscious- 
ness that the omission of so fundamental a con- 
sideration mi^ht vitiate his results. So oblivious 
were the Deists, and many of their orthodox 
opponents likewise, of the mystical elements in 
Christianity, that the very conception of a personal 
union between the believer and Christ would have 
been forthwith dismissed as ‘ enthusiastic,’ and to 
the reproach of enthusiasm the temper of the age 
was morbidly sensitive. 

(c) Thirdly, a kind of supercilious superiority is 
assumed whenever the question of miracles arises. 
The Biblical records are not rejected on a priori 
grounds as in themselves impossible. Abstract 
metaphysical arguments have strangely little in- 
fluence upon the course of the Beistic controversy. 
But, from the point of view of the Deist, miracles 
were beneath the notice of the man who claimed to 
be guided by his reason only. At best they might 
serve ^to arrest the attention of the vulgar herd. 
Heligiou being regarded as essentially the practice 
of duties, miracles were superfluous. For ‘ duties 
neither need, nor can receive, any stronger proof 
from miracles than what they have already from 
the evidence of right reason’ (p. 374). 

{d) Lastly, Tindal, like other Deists, exhibits an 
extraordinary incapacity to estimate fairly the 
strength of evil tendencies in human nature. It 
seemed to them as though all would be well if 
only some artificial obstacles in the way of moral 
progress could be removed. The adoption of the 
principle of Latitudinarianism— the universal re- 
cognition of sincerity as the one and only thing 
needful— would not only put an end to all persecu- 
tion, but would set free an amount of moral energy 
suj05cient to regenerate the world. In Tindal’s own 
words, Hhis principle, and this alone, would cause 
universal love and benevolence among the whole 
race of mankind ; and, did it prevail, must soon 
produce a new and glorious face of things, or, in 
Beripture phrase, a new heaven and a new earth ’ 
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(p. 418). Verily, this was a flimsy optimism, out 
of all relation with the stern facts of the world^s 
condition. 

The time has now come to pass on to the con- 
sideration of the last stage of the controversy, 
when the pivot of the dispute had become the 
question of prophecy and miracle. It was the 
beginning of the end, and jet, when the current 
of controversy first turned into this channel, the 
public excitement rose to a higher pitch than it 
had hitherto reached. Nor is it difficult to dis- 
cover the explanation of this immediate increase 
of interest. Up to this point the controversy, 
though not very profound, had jet concerned itself 
in some measure with the first principles of religious 
philosophy. In so doing it had moved in a region 
where the mind of the nation did not follow freely 
or with comfort. But now, in the place of these 
recondite and elusive questions concerning the 
adequacy or insufficiency of human reason, far 
plainer issues were raised that lay seemingly well 
within the compass of the ordinary understanding. 
Was the fulfilment of prophecy a fact or a de- 
lusion? Did the Eesurrection of Christ really 
occur, or was it a fable easily explicable upon the 
supposition of enthusiasm or fraud on the part of 
the witnesses? Here were plain alternatives on 
which the book-writers and the pamphleteers could 
join issue. They hastened to avail themselves of 
the opportunity.* 

Notice has already been taken of the fact that Collins’ book, 
A Discourse of the Grounds and Reasons of the Christian 
Religion, had contained criticism with regard to the commonly 
received views as to prophecy and miracle. Professing (though 
with doubtful sincerity) to write in the interests of Christianity, 
he sought to convict earlier apologists of a serious misrepresent- 
ation of the true relation between prophecy and fulfilment. 
The object of his attack was the detailed correspondence be- 
tween the two ; and he endeavoured to prove the impossibility 
of maintaining the old position, in the light of a sound histori- 
cal criticism of the prophecies. Historically the predictions 
did not bear the meaning which the apologists required. If, 
then, the argument from correspondence were to be preserved, 
it could only be b;^ giving to the prophecies in question a 
mystical and allegorical interpretation. Such, Collins aigued, 
had in fact been the method of procedure adopted by the 
writers of the NT, In accordance with this general attitude 
towards the OT, he defined Christianity as a mystical Judaism. 
It was a plausible phrase, but not likely to commend Chris- 
tianity to an age which regarded mysticism with a miscture of 
contempt and dislike. 

This novel representation of the relation between Judaism 
and Christianity met with an unfavourable reception. For the 
most part it was vehemently repudiated by the defenders of 
orthodoxy. But, weak as Collins’ arguments may have been, 
and easily riddled by the criticisms of better scholars than him- 
self, it must be admitted that his attack on the traditional and 
mechanical conception of prophecy gave an impetus to a fruit- 
ful attempt at an investigation of the historical conditions out 
of which the writings of the OT took their rise. It was, in fact, 
an anticipation, however poorly equipped with linguistic and 
archaeological knowledge, of the Biblical criticism which has 
been rich in results during the last half century. 

Naturally enough, the attempt to apply the allegorical method 
of interpretation was extended from prophecy to miracle. The 
best known name in connexion with this further development 
of the controversy is that of Woolston. It is strange that 
^vritings which should properly have been disregarded as the 
ravings of a disordered mind should have received the serious 
attention which was actually accorded them. If the author 
could be accounted responsible, then there would be no possible 
defence for the tone and manner of his Discourses on the 
Miracles of our Saviour (1727-29). He has recourse to sugges- 
tions and insinuations which are no less absurd than offensive 
to reverent ears. Every miracle, including that of the Besur- 
rection, is explained away as the result of a mistake or conscious 
fraud. An utterly impossible attempt is made to prove by 
quotations from the early Christian Fathers that they were 
wholly regardless of positive historical facts, and found in the 
Gospels nothing but an emblematic representation of the 
mystical life of Christ in the souls of men. That Woolston was 
not wholly responsible for what he said, or for his manner of 
saying it, is the obvious excuse for the breaches of propriety of 
which he is guilty. In his own day, however, the excuse was 
not allowed. The law was set in motion against him, and he 
was sent to piison. 

No particular theological merit belongs to the defences of the 
miraculous element in the Gospels which were called forth by 
the attacks of Woolston and others. Sherlock’'s Q}ryal of the 
Witnesses of the Resurrection of Jesus (1729) is a characteristic 
specimen of the kind of answer which found favour at the time^ 


and was comfortably accepted as conclusive. An elaborate 
parody of legal forms is employed in order to give life to the 
argument. Unquestionably many good points are made, the 
value of the concurrent testimony of the Apostles is exhibited, 
and their unimpeachable character as witnesses vigorously 
upheld. But, while considerable technical skill is displayed, 
the vital warmth of a genuine spirituality has given place to a 
frigid cleverness. 

At the stage now reached in our review of the 
history of Deism little vitality remained in the 
ideas which underlay the movement. A process of 
disintegration had set in. Deistic writers were no 
longw inspired by any genuine impetus of con- 
viction, nor was the general public in a mood to 

f ive as much interested attention as heretofore, 
he controversy was perishing of inanition, and 
had almost collapsed through the operation of these 
internal causes. The end, however, was hastened 
by a damaging blow delivered from without by 
one who was equally out of sympathy with either 
side. Hume's philosophy, though it made little 
stir at the time, was in its effects fatal to the con- 
tinuance of Deism. A movement which had been 
initiated nnder the influence of the ideas of Locke 
could not survive the transformation which Locke’s 
philosophy underwent in the hands of Hume. This 
is a circumstance which gives confirmation to the 
view that the inner meaning of Deism is best 
understood in relation to the development of philo- 
sophical, rather than of religious, ideas. It was 
because Deism had arisen through the application 
of Locke's philosophy to the subject-matter of 
religion that its position ceased to be tenable, so 
soon as that philosophy was found to issue in 
general scwticism. A little examination of the 
nature of Hume’s criticism of religious belief will 
show how completely he cut away the foundations 
on which the Deists had built. 

The Deists, as we have seen, had begun by defending the 
pre-eminence of Christianity on the ground that it and it alone 
corresponded with the true religion of nature ; but, gradually 
becoming more conscious of theii* divergence from historic 
Christianity, they transformed themselves into the champions of 
natural, as opposed to revealed, religion. And natural religion 
meant for them that religion which any man at any time from 
the beginning of the world was capable of discovering for 
himself through the exercise of his own individual reason. The 
existence of a religion *as old as the Creation was their funda- 
mental assumption. It was precisely this assumption which 
collapsed as soon as it was criticized in the light of Locke’s own 
principles concerning the gradual acquisition of loiowledge. 
Hume pointed out mat the religion of primitive man, so far 
from consisting of a .few pure, elevated, and incontrovertible 
truths, must have been a medley of crude beliefs and puerile 
superstitions. * It seems certain that, according to the natural 
progress of human thought, the ignorant multitude must first 
entertain some grovelling and familiar notion of superior 
powers before they stretch their conception to that perfect 
being who bestowed order on the whole frame of nature’ 
(Works, iv. 421). 

Along these lines Hume developed his Natural Bistort] of 
Religion (1757). He exhibited the rude beginnings of religious 
belief in a barbarous type of polytheism, and sought to provide 
an explanation of the mode in which purely natural influences, 
as distinct from supernatural revelation, transformed this 
primitive faith into something less crude and less full of patent 
absurdities. Such explanations afford convenient cover for 
the insinuation that the final product possesses no real 
superiority over the rude beginnings, being equally human in 
origin, insecure in its foundations, and destitute of all reasonable 
proof. 

Hume’s irony serves as a very thin disguise for his real 
sentiments. The declaration of belief in the existence of God, 
with which he opens his dissertation, is couched in language 
that would be appropriate in any Deistic treatise; but its 
insincerity is obvious. With the manifest purpose of under- 
mining the common belief in God, he attributes its prevalence 
to the operation of irrational causes. ‘The doctrine of one 
supreme Deity, the author of nature, is very ancient, has i^read 
itself over great and populous nations, and among them has 
been embraced by all ranks and conditions of men ; but whoever 
thinks that it has owed its success to the prevalent force of those 
invincible reasons on which it is undoubtedly founded, would 
show himself little acquainted with the ignorance and stupidity 
of the people, and their prejudice in favour of their particular 
superstitions’’ (iv. 446). At the condlusion of the treatise, dis- 
carding even this slight veil of sarcasm, and declaring the whole 
question to be a riddle, an enigma, an inexplicable mystery, he 
advocates an escape from the contentions of discordant super- 
stitions into the calm regions of philosophy. In this way Hume 
makes short work of the pure original religion by which the 
Deists set such store. Not only had he the best of the argument 
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in contending for the probability of progress from crude to 
refined types of religion, but, in the face of the evidence which 
it was easy for him to produce with regard to the condition of 
religion in earlier times and among the uncivilized nations of 
the world, it was impossible for the fiction of a religion as old 
as the Creation to maintain itself. 

In passing it sliould be noticed that the strength and the 
weakness of Hume's essay on ‘ Miracles ’ can be properly appreci- 
ated only when it is reineinbered that, throughout the Deistic 
controversy, miracle was treated as the chief evidence of the 
Divine authorship of a revelation. From this point of view, the 
more startling the event the greater will be the stupor which 
it produces, and the higher its value as a credential. Uncon- 
scious of the dangers to faith involved in their procedure, the 
apologists degraded miracle to the level of portent. It was a 
blunder of which Hume was quick to take advantage. If Deist 
and apologist alike were willing to treat miracle as a naked 
sign of arbitrary power, it was not for the common enemy of 
Deism and Christianity to set them right. He was only taking 
up the ordinary position of the time w''hen he defined miracle as 
a violation of nature ; and, when it is so regarded, with every 
adequate cause for its occurrence eliminated from consideration, 
it is undeniably plausible to contend that no amount of external 
evidence can outweigh the inherent improbability. 

3 . Writers with relations to Deism, but not 
properly Deists. — Some writers, commonlj^ reck- 
oned among the Deists, have been intentionally 
passed over in silence. It will be well, therefore, 
to add a few words of explanation why this course 
has been adopted. During the period under review, 
while the Deists were the most forward and active 
antagonists of orthodoxy, it was not unnatural 
that any writer who maintained unorthodox 
opinions should be reckoned as belon^ng to their 
camp. Yet obviously the classification is likely 
in some jslaces to be inexact. It was so, for i 
example, in the case of Lord Shaftesbury, the 
author of Characteristics (1711). It is no doubt 
true that there are certain points which he and 
the Deists have in common, but the superficial 
resemblances are more than counterbalanced by 
fundamental differences. He displays the same 
antipathy to priests, and employs the same kind 
of invective against the poisonous influence of 
superstition ; but, while he thus directs his attack 
upon the same objective, the principles on which 
he bases his criticisms are very far from being 
those of the Deists. Their characteristic concep- 
tion of a law of nature imposed upon His creatures 
by the Creator, and enforced by means of rewards 
and punishments, is absolutely alien from his 
system of thought. For him the ethical standard 
was determined by the dictates of an intuitive 
moral faculty, forming part of the essential endow- 
ment of human nature. Of this moral faculty 
the effectiveness would indeed be reinforced by 
theistic belief, but is not dependent on it, whereas 
in the Deistic system the sense of moral obligation 
is derived from the recognition by man of his 
relation to his Maker. 

Since the existence of God was of comparatively little moment 
in Lord Shaftesbury's system, he cannot properly be styled a 
Deist; and in some ways he exhibited a positive antagonism 
to their mode of thought. For example, he raised a much needed 
protest against the undue prominence given to hedonistic con- 
siderations hy both parties in the controversy. He found an 
appropriate object for his wit in exposing the shallowness of 
the conception by which ethics was degraded into an elaborate 
calculation of pains and pleasures. The pointed weapon of 
ridicule is effectively used in his hands. Unfortunately, in his 
references to religion bis satire frequently degenerates into a 
sneer. The defenders of religion winced under his sarcasms, 
and retaliated by calling him a Deist. But there was little 
justification for the charge. The word * Deism ' would cease to 
have any definite connotation if it were made to cover systems 
so radically divergent as those of Shaftesbury and Tindal. 

If there is little justification for ranking 
Shaftesbury among the Deists, there is even less 
for assigning a writer like Mandeville to their 
company. The Deist may not have been remark- 
able for any particular moral excellence, but at least 
he was eminently respectable. There is no reason 
to question the sincerity of his desire to further 
the cause of morality, and to lend his aid in raising 
a harrier against the encroaching tide of morai 
laxity. Sndi was not the purpose of Mandeville. 
He is cynical enough to set out on the title-page 


of the Fable of the Bees (1714) the thesis that 
private vices are public benefits, and in his opening 
inquiry into the nature of moral virtue adopts the 
conclusion that it is the political offspring which 
Flattery has begot upon Pride. Intrinsically the 
book is as worthless as it is paradoxical, but it 
raised a laugh, and its sophistical arguments in 
favour of self-indulgence ensured its popularity in 
circles where every moral restraint was regarded 
with contemptuous indifference. 

Leland, the contemporary historian and critic 
of Deism, devotes as much as a third of Ms work 
on the Deistical writers to a consideration of the 
works of Lord Bolingbroke. It is a clear indica- 
tion of the high importance which was at the time 
attached to this attack on the claims of revelation. 
When Leland wrote, Bolinghroke’s collected writ- 
ings (with Life hy D. Mallet), of which the one here 
most relevant is his Letters on the Study and Use 
of History in 1738), were newly published, 

having been issued posthumously in the year 1754. 
The effect of the hook, however, was almost nil, 
and Dr. Johnson’s sentence, in which he con- 
temptuously described it as a blunderbuss which 
the author had not resolution enough to fire off 
in his lifetime, is a more accurate appraisement 
of it than Leland’s elaborate criticism. The old 
sneers at priestcraft, the old arguments in favour 
of a purely rational ^ religion, re-appear. But 
there was no new point to make and Deism 
was too far gone in decay to he revived even by 
Lord Bolingbroke’s name and his ‘five pompous 
volumes.’ In England, Deism was to all intents 
and purposes defunct, though about this time 
a kindred movement on the other side of the 
Channel was exhibiting fresh vitality under new 
forms. 

4 . The foreign movement. — Deism such as we 
have been describing was so native a product of 
English thought, with a form so markedly deter- 
mined alike hy the strength and the weakness of 
the English mind, that its transplantation to a 
foreign soil could not be accomplished without the 
most profound modification of its character. When 
the ideas to which the English Deists had first 
given expression were taken up hy French 
exponents, new elements were introduced which 
gave to the resultant product a very different 
quality. Thus, what had been Deism in England 
became in France another movement, with a 
character and history of its own, which cannot 
properly he handled in this article. At the same 
time the history of Deism is not complete unless 
account be taken of the fact that it is the parent 
stock from which sprang the French movement of 
reaction against traditional belief. 

It is si^ificant that both Voltaire (tl778) and 
Kousseau were largely indebted to English sources 
for their inspiration. During the years which the 
former passed in England (1726-1729), he gathered 
impressions which he afterwards systematized and 
elaborated into a philosophy of religion. As a 
friend of Lord Bolingbroke he naturally came into 
close contact with men who, whether secretly 
or openly, sympathized with the Deists, The 
i ideas which he derived from this intercourse were 
in keeping with the bent of his mind. Moreover, 
his peculiar abilities enabled him to give them 
a keener edge and a wider range than they had 
possessed in the hands of the English writers. In 
France the conceptions characteristic of Deism 
found a soil more favourable to fcheir rapid de- 
velopment than England had ever afforded them. 
The logical French mind, impatient of compi*oniise 
and qualification, insisted rigidly on the necessary 
consequences of abstract principles, where English 
conclusions had been influenced hy numberless 
practical considerations. And, further, the con- 
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ditiona of social, political, and ecclesiastical life in 
France were such as to accentuate the criticisms of 
those who were opposed in spirit to the prevailing 
order. Resentment against rej)ression manifested 
itself in a sharper opposition to the unbending 
attitude of authority. In proportion as an external 
submission to rule was enforced, so was an internal 

assion for revolt stimulated, especially in the 

omain of religious thought. So marked was the 
opposition between the old and the new points 
of view, that Deism became almost; at once identi- 
fied with an anti-ecclesiastical movement. Instead 
of aiming at a transformation of the old theology 
into another pattern, as had been the object of the 
earlier English Deists, the French representatives 
of the movement advocated a general repudiation 
of theology and the substitution of an undogmatic 
religion in place of Roman Catholicism, To this 
end Voltaire ai>plied the weapons of his caustic 
satire, and the Encyclopsedists added the weight 
of their accumulated knowledge. Indeed, Diderot 
(t 1784) and his school represent a further stage in 
the downward transition from Deism towards 
Materialism. With him even that residue of 
natural religion which Voltaire would have retained 
became a mere superfluity, resting on no secure 
foundation of reason, and therefore destined to : 
disappear before the advance of intellectual en- 
lightenment. See art. Encyclopaedists. 

This tendency to a bare Materialism was to 
some extent checked by the influence of Rousseau 
(t 1778), who was at once the product and the : 
champion of a reaction against the stiffness and 
coldness of a cramped Rationalism. In the fact 
that he thus represented the protest of common 
sense against the bare negations of Materialism is 
to be found the explanation of his wide popularity. 
But the effect which he produced must not be over- 
estimated. Whatever may have been the result 
of his political speculations in hastening the crisis 
of the Revolution, his influence upon religious 
thought was not more than evanescent. Though 
his genius galvanized for a time into fresh activity 
some of those ideas which had been the stock-in- 
trade of the Deistic writers, he could not restore ; 
to them the real vigour of life. Deism had had 
its day. The intellectual oj^position to the super- 
natural element in Christianity was about to 
assume another form. A new criticism and a new 
apologetic were destined to arise, constructed upon 
lines determined by the new metaphysical theories 
of Kant. 

5 . Permanent results. — Controversies upon which 
the attention of thinking men has been focused 
can neither pass away without leaving some 
definite mark on subsequent theology, nor be 
appraised at their proper value unless the character 
and extent of their permanent results be taken 
into account. It will therefore be necessary to 
ask what lasting contribution was made by Deism 
to English theological thought. It is almost a 
matter of surprise to find on examination how 
comparatively scanty is the residuum which has 
stood the test of time. But something ho doubt ; 
has survived. To some extent the Deists were 
successful in establishing their principle of the 
appeal to human reason, even while in their own 
application of it they showed little skill or power 
of discrimination. It is noteworthy that they 
called in, as arbiter of the dispute, the common 
sense of the ordinary man, and, as witness, the 
trained skill of the expert. Obviously, the critical 
questions which were raised could not be settled 
without thorough investigation by men who had 
devoted years of study to the data of these prolilems. 
A new class of Bible students arose who professed 
to approach their tasks with minds entirely un- 
biased by any dogmatic considerations. Whether 


they were as free from prejudice as they them- 
selves supposed, is open to question. At any rate 
the Deists gave an impulse to Biblical criticism, 

I the benefit of which still makes itself felt. It 
I has not been forgotten that the same methods of 
■ scientific inquiry must be applied to sacred as 
to profane history. Wliat has now become a 
commonplace of theology was first insisted upon 
by the Deists. That they should have led the 
way in this direction is so much to their credit. 

; Again, the appeal to the common sense of those 
, who make no claim to any professional knowledge 
' of theology has remained markedly characteristic 
of English religion. The religious public, as it is 
called, is disinclined to divest itself of responsibility 
by seeking shelter behind the pronouncements of 
authority. Conscious of inability itself to under- 
take in detail the processes of criticism, it insists 
on seeing the results openly displayed. The debate 
between the champions of tradition and of innova- 
tion is not carried on behind closed doors, but in 
open court. The public desire to follow the 
argument and form for themselves an intelligent 
estimate of the issue. This feature also of our 
reli^ous life is in great measure the outcome of 
the Deistic movement. 

The Deistic controversy left no more important 
legacy behind it than the apologetic method of Bp. 
Butler (t 1752). The Analogy (1736) may always 
be read with profit, but its true greatness cannot 
be rightly appreciated unless the argument be 
viewed in its proper setting as an answer to the 
Deistic attack on Christianity. What calls for 
remark is Butler’s careful and guarded exposition 
of the principles of religious evidence in opposition 
to the exaggerated insistence by the Deists on 
certain aspects of the truth and their correspond- 
ing neglect of other equally important considera- 
tions. It is most interesting to observe how free 
he is from any undue bias against his opponents’ 
point of view, how far he is ready to go with them, 
and how sincerely, unhesitatin^y, and fearlessly 
he recognizes the validity of their appeal to reason, 
while brushing aside their pretentious claim to be 
the only * Free-thinkers.’ ft is just because he is 
thus frank in his acknowledgment of the ultimate 
authority of human reason that he is able to insist 
with effect on the limitations imposed by ignorance, 
inseparable from our finite condition. He did an 
inestimable service to religion when he exposed 
with relentless logic the absurdity of the claim 
that all things in revelation should be made trans- 
parently intelligible to the human mind. It was 
another service of scarcely less value when he made 
men realize that revelation consisted cx hypothesi 
of a scheme composed of a large number of inter- 
related parts, not one of which can be legitimately 
criticized except in its full context. These were 
precisely the considerations which the Deists over- 
looked. If they have now become the truisms of 
theology, it is because Butler first expounded them 
as the necessary corrective to the crucfe speculations 
of Deism. See, further, art. Butler. 

An allied but distinguishable reaction against 
the temper of Deism reveals itself in the idealistic 
philosophy of Bp. Berkeley (f 1753), who, like his 
contemporary Butler, was moved to indignation at 
the unintelligent superficiality of the prevalent 
unbelief. To him it appeared that the decay of 
faith was in the main due to the general acceptance 
of a faulty metaphysic, inherited from jLoeke. 
The Christian verities were rejected on the plea 
that they did not approve themselves to the 
philosophic intellect. But the philosophers were 
themselves responsible for creating unnecessary 
intellectual difliculties. It was they who had 
raised the dust, through which, as they com- 
plained, they could not see. Berkeley directed his 
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criticism against the halt'd eveloped Materialism 
which was "the orthodox metaphysic of the day. 
His rejection of Locke’s conception of the real 
existence of extended matter was accounted 
paradoxical, and on that account chiefly attracted 
attention both favourable and unfavourable.^ But 
it is sometimes forgotten that this Immateriaiism 
of Berkeley was only part of Ms system. It was 
the foimdation on which he built. It led on to Ms 
conception of the world as the perpetual manifesta- 
tion of the spiritual presence of God. Thus he 
delivered a powerful protest against the view that 
the evidence for the existence of God can be 
disclosed only through a long and intricate process 
of inference. In opposition to the commonly 
accepted cold mechanical outlook on the universe, 
he preached the doctrine of a continuous communb 
cation between the Divine and the human spirit 
through the medium of sensible experience. To 
him the material -world was the language of God 
addressed to the spiritual ear, and charged with. an 
infinite significance for those who would address 
themselves to the task of its interpretation. It 
was too high a conception to commend itself to the 
temper of the 18th century. Nevertheless, the 
impulse towards a religious idealism which Berlceley 
initiated has not been altogether without effect. 
His teaching, which originated in opposition to 
Deism, has remained to this day part of our 
theological heritage. See, further, art. Berkeley. 

The religious protest against Deism which found 
expression in the writings of Butler and Berkeley 
was carried further by Law and Wesley, but with 
a characteristic difference. The two bishops had 
met the Deists on the field of intellectual reason- 
ing. This was not the method which commended 
itself to the judgment of the mystic and of the 
revivalist. They appealed from the intellect to 
the verdict of the religious consciousness. Perhaps 
the statement should be made with some qualifica- 
tion with respect to Law, since in the treatise 
which he composed against Tindal his mysticism 
does not yet appear. 

In the Case of Reason (1731), Law appealed without scruple 
to the logic of intellect ; moreover, he possessed the power of 
marshalling his arguments with skill and clothing them in apt 
language. Before the inscrutable mystery of the Infinite he 
prostrated himself in silent submission, and with a feeling of 
profound reverence yielded a willing obedience to the message 
of revelation. It is strange to find Law at this time referring 
to miracles as the proof of revelation. A little later he discovered 
a method of statement more congenial to his natural tempera- 
ment. In the place of controversial argument he substituted 
the positive affirmations of the mystic’s experience. In opposi- 
tion to ISndal he had taken a low view of the range of human 
reason, and this position he consistently maintained, but in the 
writings of the mystics he found it stated that man possessed 
a faculty of spiritual intuition incomparably more efficacious 
than reason in the attainment of Divine wisdom. In Christian 
mystidsm, Law discovered a system which afforded satisfac- 
tion to his religious instincts ; and he strove to influence others 
in the same direction, by means of writings which are a strange 
compound of deep spiritual insight and fanciful imaginations. 
But m the 18th cent, the message o f the mystic was vox aarmnti^ 
in deserto^ The seed fell on barren ground, where it had no 
opportunity of germinating. 

Law founded no school of English mysticism. 
Though there were many who, like himself, recoiled 
from the irreligionsness of Deism, there were few 
ready to follow whither he led the way. He was 
before his time, and has perhaps more disciples at 
the present day than he had in his own lifetime. 

The same recoil from Deism, but under yet an- 
other aspect, is illustrated by the life and work of 
John "Wesley (f 1791). Profoundly influenced by 
Law’s example and ethical teaching, he diflered 
ividely from him in temperament, and was alike 
ignorant and impatient of the mystical tendencies 
to which the older man resigned himself. Em- 
phatically a man of action, he gave expression to 
the protest of the practical religious consciousness 
against the religious impotence of Rationalism. 
It mattered little whether the Rationalism was of 


the type preached by Tillofcson or of that preached 
by Tindal. In either case it had proved miserably 
ineffective in stemming the tide of infidelity and 
immorality. Wesley came forward at the precise 
moment when tliere was a wide-spread and despair- 
ing consciousness of the utter sterBity of mere 
argument about religion. Boldly discarding the 
discredited appeal to the inteileet, he addressed 
himself to the ineradicable religions instincts of 
mankind, their sense of sin, their longing for 
forgiveness, the hopeless unrest of the soul to 
which no vision of God has come. In pressing 
home his appeal he touched the hearts of multitudes 
by means of those very Christian doctrines which 
the Deists had found too irrational for acceptance, 
and had made the butt of their shallow satire. 
The fall of man, the fact and the malignant 
influence of original sin, the offer of redemption, 
the mystery of the Atonement— these were the 
topics handled by the preacher round whom the 
crowds gathered in their thousands. There could 
not have been a more complete repudiation of the 
whole temper of which Deism was the expression. 
The stale arguments were allowed to drop into 
oblivion. There was a return to older methods of 
less intellectual pretensions. The proof of religion 
was sought no longer in the appeal to natural 
reason, but in the letter of Scripture and in the 
, experience of daily life. 

Thus the rise of Wesley anism coincided with 
the extinction of Deism. Not that Deism dis- 
appeared because the problems which it had raised 
had received final and conclusive answers. On the 
contrary, many of these problems involve mysteries 
which, it is probable, will always remain inscrut- 
able to the finite mind. It is no discredit to the 
apologists of the 18th cent, that in such cases they 
had no solution to offer. Th^ had done all that 
could be expected of them. They had shown the 
alternative creed of the Deist to be weighted with 
difiiculties as great as those which he hoped to 
escape by Ms rejection of Christianity. They had 
pointed to a way of reconciliation between the 
rights of reason and the claims of faith. It was 
not until this work had been accomplished that 
the Evangelical Revival could exhibit the un- 
diminished spiritual energy latent in authoritative 
and traditional religion. Then began another 
stage of religious history, a period even more 
distracted with controversy than that which we 
have been passing in review. But the struggle 
was over new issues. Deism was forgotten. 

IL Philosophical, — i. View of God’s relation 
to the material and the moral world. — The word 
‘ Deism,’ besides serving as the designation of an 
historical religious movement, has been commonly 
used to describe a particular view of God’s nature 
and of the dependence of the world upon Him. 
Between the two uses of the word a connexion 
exists, of which some notice will presently be 
taken, but it would be a mistake to suppose that 
philosophic Deism was necessarily the accepted 
creed of the Deists of the 18th century. Indeed, 
some who bore the name would at the present day 
be called Theists. But the distinction now made 
between Deism and Theism did not then exist. 
The two expressions were used indiscriminately. 
It is only in later times, since the study of the 
philosophy of religion has been prosecuted with 
greater attention, that to the word ‘Deism’ has 
been attached a more defined and exact connotation. 
We proceed to ask. What is the meaning conveyed 
by the word in this later and more abstract sense ? 

The great question concerning the relation of 
God to the world has received a vast number of 
different answers. To classify into distinct groups 
the various solutions proposed is no easy matter. 
It is difficult to draw lines of di-vision, when the 
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gradations are almost imperceptible, though at the 
two extremities members of the same series may 
stand in conspicuous opposition to one another. 
But, since some form of classification is necessary, 
it has been found convenient to separate views as 
to the being of God into two divisions, according 
as they approximate to Pantheism on the one hand 
or to Deism on the other. With the second only 
are we here concerned. Let it be home in mind 
that onr subject of study is not a definite school of 
thought sharply outlined and admitting historical 
treatment, it is rather a vague inclination or 
bent of mind, which in varying degrees is con- 
tinuously present in human thought, and oecasion- 
ally, coming prominently to the, front, becomes 
the dominant factor in religious and philosophic 
systems. 

Deism approaches the ultimate problem of the 
universe with a self-satisfied confidence painfully 
out of proportion to the difficulty of the task of 
finding a solution. With little sense of reverence 
for the mystery that lies behind all outward 
appearances, it accepts an answer suggested by 
anthropomorphic an^ogies, and framed m accord- 
ance with uncritical prepossessions. Common 
sense admits no obstinate questionings as to the 
independent existence of the external world, nor 
does it care to inquire too curiously what may be 
the real character of human freedom. It rests 
content with the common assumptions of daily life. 
The Deist, adopting these assumptions as his 
starting-point, finds comparatively little difficulty 
in constructing his theory of God and the world. 
He is ready to acknowledge a Creator. In order 
to account for the existence of the material world, 
it is necessary to assume the existence of a First 
Cause, at whose command creation took effect and 
the cosmos entered on its life. But the Deist’s 
conception of creation is essentially restricted. 
The fabric of the universe is supposed to stand to 
God in the relation which the instrument bears 
to its maker. The heavens are the work of His 
hands, just as the watch is the work of the watch- 
maker. As the craftsman determines the charac- 
teristic properties of his machine, the correlation 
of its parts, their positions and their functions, so 
is God conceived to have dealt with the world. He 
brought it into being and ordained its laws. He 
imparted to it once for all the energy which serves 
as the driving power of the stupendous mechanism. 
The Deist recognizes in God the ultimate source of 
matter and motion, and, consistently with this 
conception, admits the possibility of occasional 
interferences on the part of the Deity. But, though 
the possibility of such interference is granted, the 
probability is called in question. It seems more 
in accordance with the principles of Deism that 
Nature should be left to work itself out in obedience 
to laws originally given. Any suggestion of a 
deviation from the established order is resented, 
as though to admit it were to be wanting in due 
respect for the inviolable majesty of God’s nn- 
changeableness and the original perfection of His 
work. A perfect machine, it is supposed, would 
not require from time to time to be adjusted by its 
maker ; nor would the Unchangeable introduce any 
later corrections into a creation which from the 
first reflected His omniscience and omnipotence. 

Similarly based on anthropomorphic analogies, 
and subject in consequence to similar defects, is 
the Deistic conception of the relation of God to 
the moral world. He is the supreme Governor, 
the author of moral as of physical law, but as 
remote in the one region as in the other from the 
particular eases exhibiting the working of His laws. 
He is thought of as filling the part of legislator 
and judge to the universe of moral beings ; and 
these analogies, derived from the organization" of 


human society, are treated as though they were 
entirely adequate not only to illustrate, but even 
to explain. His supreme authority. The moral 
law is assumed to be sufficiently well known by all 
for the practical purposes of life. Pains and 
pleasures, present and future, are attached respect- 
ively to its infringement and its observance. 
Men are automatically puiiislied and rewarded, in 
strict accordance with their deserts. In the moral 
as in the physical world there is neither need nor 
room for Hie special interposition of the supreme 
Governor. 

Whatever shortcomings such a view of the 
nature of God may have,— -and they are both obvious 
and important, — yet in some respects it tallies with 
the promptings of the religious instincts of men. 
It is opposed to Materialism, avoiding the desperate 
necessity of ascribing to matter an independent 
eternal existence of its own. Nor is God reduced, 
as in Pantheism, to a mere abstraction, an im- 
personal substratum of the universe. He is a real 
person, standing over against the world and man. 
Human personality also is preserved. Man retains 
his freedom, and justice is done to his responsibility. 
As he sows so shall he reap, according to laws that 
admit of no exception. Obviously in these ideas 
there is much that is true, and the truth is of that 
positive kind to which appeal must be made in 
practical exhortation and the enforcement of 
ethical teaching. But with the truth is mingled 
much error. The consequent weaknesses of Deism 
are both theoretical and practical. 

2. Defects in conceptions of Creation and Finite 
Existence. — Deism labours under the disadvantage 
of being a duaiistic explanation of the world. Not 
indeed that it is explicitly so. The charge would 
be repudiated. But the repudiation means no 
more than that the Deist is unconscious of the 
fact, having been content to leave unexamined 
many of the conceptions with which he deals. 
Notably is this the case with the idea of Creation. 
The God of the Deist is, in fact, a demiurge who 
lias shaped into a cosmos a matter essentially alien 
from Himself. And, though the Deist replies that, 
according to his teaching, matter is not shaped 
hy God but called into being by His creative word, 
the answer is unsatisfactory. For this creation 
of an alien matter out of nothing presents, on 
examination, insuperable difficulties. There is 
nothing to bridge the gap between the Creator and 
His creation. Nor is any attempt made to find in 
the nature of God any motive towards the act of 
creation. Recourse is had to the conception of an 
entirely arbitrary and inexplicable act of power. 

Equally lacking in depth is the Deist’s view of 
the problem of finite existence. From his stand- 
point the words ‘ in God we live, and move, and have 
our being’ are destitute of any real significance. 
For to all intents and purposes he conceives of the 
world as existing independently of the Deity. The 
essential dualism of the conception is disguised, 
not removed, by laying stress on the origination 
of one form of existence from the other. Whatever 
may have been the relation of the two at the 
moment of creation, the finite, as it now is, pos- 
sesses a substantial independence of the Infinite. 
The apparent simplicity of the view is gained by 
the abandonment of any attempt to reach the 
conception of an underlying unity. 

A further weakness of Deism is disclosed as soon 
as the relation of the moral law to the will of God 
becomes the subject of discussion. For it is pre- 
cisely here that those analogies with earthly rulers 
on which the Deist relies break down and fail the 
inquirer at the most critical point of his investiga- 
tion. For, if the analogy of legislation be pressed, 
then it will appear as though the moral law were 
determined arbitrarily according to the Divine 
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will and pleasuie. Its necessity or inevitableness 
seemingly disappears* On the other hand, if the 
Judicial function of the Supreme Governor be put 
in the forefront, and the moral law be regarded as 
existing in the reason of things, and requiring 
only to be enforced by the Divine power, then it 
would seem as though .the freedom of God^s action 
"were limited by a rule superior to Himself. From 
this dilemma the principles of Deism offer no way 
of escape. If the externality of God in relation to 
the world, physical or moral, be assumed, then in 
some way or other limitations and restrictions are 
jdaced upon the Divine nature. In the one case, 
God is left confronted by an independent mateiiai 
world ; in the other case, by an independent law 
of right and wrong. And the very essence of 
Deism lies in its assumption of God’s externality. 

Theoretic unsoundness is attended with practical 
deficiencies. Deism has not been without injurious 
effect on those who have adopted it as their creed. 
If it be admitted that man’s highest spiritual life 
is attained in proportion as he rises to communion 
with God, then it must be confessed that Deism 
can never carry the soul up into this region. The 
appearances of the world, however intricate in 
design and prodigal of beauty, convey to the heart 
no message signuicant of the indwelling presence 
of God. The most that the Deist may legitimately 
do is to follow back a many-linked chain of infer- 
ence to a point in the far past when God, at the 
moment of creation, was in contact with His world. 
In a universe so conceived, man feels himself left 
to his own resources. A cold tribute of perfunctory 
worship is all that he is likely to offer to a God 
whose arm is never stretched out in answer to 
prayer, whose ear is never open to the supplication 
of the penitent. Man learns to think that his wel- 
fare depends entirely upon the accuracy of his know- 
ledge of those general laws by which the course of 
the world is determined, and upon his skill in 
adapting himself to them. There is stimulated in 
him a spirit of self-sufficieiicy and self-assertion as 
towards God, and a certain hardness and lack of 
sympathy towards his fellow-men. 

Deistic premisses do not positively exclude the 
possibility of revelation, but create a strong pre- 
judice against it. For revelation is a species of 
miracle, and open to all the objections which, in 
the mind of the Deist, bear against the miraculous. 
It is an interference with the regular course of the 
world. In some forms of Deism the idea of a 
Divine interposition is accepted without hesitation 
or sense of incongruity. But further consideration 
is likely to suggest the thought that the need for 
interference with the world is due to some original 
wealoiess of construction; and the Deist, in his 
anxiety to uphold the credit of the First Cause, is 
led to deny first the need for, and then the fact of, 
revelation. 

Deism is a curiously unstable system of belief. 
It could hardly be otherwise, considering that the 
premisses from which it sets out are wanting 
in consistency and in definiteness. Beginning by 
assuming the unqualified correctness of a few of 
tiie truths which appeal to the religious instinct, 
it reaches at length a position in flagrant contra- 
diction to fundamental religious beliefs. The 
utility of prayer and the possibility of communica- 
tion between God and man are ideas which have 
ahyays found a home in the unsophisticated 
religious consciousness ; yet these are the ideas 
wMcli Deism finally discovers to be incompatible 
with its teaching about the Divine nature. J^d, 
when these ideas have been repudiated, there 
follows the gradual encroachment of an irreligious 
temper, and the elimination from life of the 
effective power of religion. Though nominally 
belief in God be retained, it becomes wholly in- 


operative^ — ^the furniture of the mind rather than 
the inspiration of the heart. 

3. Examples of Deistic systems.— -Deism in the 
sense which we are now investigating we have 
defined to be a tendency of thought. It is a 
tendency which for the most part has been counter- 
acted bjr stronger forces. But occasional examples 
in the history of religion and philosophy prove that 
it is capable of gaining the ascendancy. Apart 
from the influence of revelation, the drift of ethnic 
religions has been in the direction of Polytheism 
and Pantheism rather than towards the opposite 
extreme of Deism. For men are swayed more 
easily by their emotions than by their reason, and 
to the feelings the colder system of Deism is less 
attractive than these other forms of error. The 
most conspicuous example of a religion in which 
Deistic forms of thought are paramount is Con- 
fucianism, which exhibits a characteristic combina- 
tion of qualities and defects. In particular, there 
is a decorous recognition of heaven as the source 
from which man derives his nature, although, for the 
attainment of virtue, little importance is attached 
to the communication between God and man. Its 
ideal includes the observance of an exacting moral 
code, but does not rise above this level. Sin as an 
offence against God, and virtue as trustful depend- 
ence on His help, are conceptions that find no place 
in a system which is almost pure Deism. 

Stoicism is another, but less complete, illustra- 
tion of the working of the same tendency. The 
insistence on the law of nature, and on the universal 
order extending through the world, is a thoroughly 
‘ Deistic ’ idea. So also, in several respects, are the 
ethical notions of the Stoics, their emphasis on the 
power of the will, and their doctrine of man’s self- 
sufficiency. These indeed are points on which they 
set precedents followed in later times. For the 
18th cent. Deists, familiarized through a classical 
education with the writings of the ancient Stoics, 
drew much of their inspiration from this source. 
On the other hand, Stoicism contained ideas irre- 
concilable with pure Deism. Its Pantheism, though 
far from being consistently developed to its logical 
issues, is sufficient to difterentiate it from any 
system in which God is assumed to be personally 
distinct from the world. In ethics, its rejection 
of all utilitarian considerations is opposed to the 
characteristic temper of Deism. Thus, though 
there is a genetic relationship between Stoicism 
and English Deism, the offspring differed in some 
essential features from the parent. 

Its marked preference for the Deistic explanation 
of the universe accounts in large measure alike for 
the strength and the weakness of Muhammadanism, 
No one will deny that the effect of the teaching of 
Islam is to produce in its adherents a very real and 
deep reverence for God, the all-powerful Creator 
and Buler of the world. At the same time the 
oppressive sense of a great and unhridged gulf 
between God and man checks and thwarts the 
natural action of man’s religious instincts. Great 
as is the regularity with which the prescribed 
forms of devotion are observed, the worshipper 
adores an infinitely distant God. The specifically 
Christian conception of freedom of access to the 
Divine throne is conspicuously absent. When 
petitions for particular benefits are oflered up, 
they are addressed (at any rate in many parts of 
the Muhammadan world) to inferior powers 
rather than to God. This degradation of prayer 
is remarkable evidence of the obstacle which Deism 
opposes to the exercise of man’s highest spiritual 
function, communion with his Maker. 

After all, the classical example of the Deistic 
tendency is to be found in the 18th cent. Deists ; 
and herein lies the justification for attaching to 
the same word an historical and an abstract sense. 
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In the writings of Toland, Collins, Tindal, and 
other historical Deists is contained the exposi- 
tion of precisely those ideas which combine to 
make up Deism in the abstract. Not, indeed, 
that in any single one of these writers is Deism 
logically rounded off and cleared from all incon- 
sistencies. M seldom press their ^principles to 
the uttermost ; nor were the Deists, with their lack 
of philosophical acumen, likely to be exceptions to 
the rule. Side by side with arguments which in 
effect exclude God’s direct action on the world, they 
placed statements of belief which the most exacting 
Theist would find irreproachable. Gradually the 
logic of events disclosed the true implications of 
their principles, with the result that Deism was 
either repudiated in favour of a return to historic 
Christianity, or exchanged for avowed infidelity. 
See, further, art. Theism. 

Literature.— Abbey-Overton, The^ Bng. Ghwcfi in th& 18th 
Cent, (1878); Caldecott, Philo$. of Religion (1901) ; Caximit 
La Philosophie religieuse en AngUterre 0888^ Faxrar, Crit, 
EUt, of Free Thought (1862) ; R. Flint, Anti-Tkeistic Theories 
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DELHI. — The name applied specially to the 
modern city of Shah jahanabad on the right bank 
of the Jumna (lat. 28“ 38' 68" N. ; long. 77® 16' 30" E.), 
and generally to a collection of ruined cities, 
covering an area of about 45 sq, miles, in the 
neighbourhood. Classifying these cities from N. to 
S., we have (1) Firozabad of Firoz Shah Tughlaq 
(c. A.D. 1360), adjoining modern Delhi on the 
south; (2) Indrapat or Indraprastha, associated 
with the earliest legends of the Aryan occupation 
of the Jumna valley, the foundation of which by 
Yudhisthira and his brothers, the five Pandavas, 
is recorded in the Mahabharata; the site was 
reoccupied by Humayun and Sher Shah (c. 1640) ; 
(3) Siri, fortified by Ala-ud-din (c. 1300) ; (4) 
Jahanpanah, the space between old Delhi and 
Siri, which was gradually occupied and ulti- 
mately connected with the cities N. and S. of 
it (c. 1330); (5) Old Delhi, or the Fort of Rae 
Pithora, the original Delhi of the Pathan invaders 
in the 12th century; (6) Tughlaqahad, built by 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq (c. 1320). Modern Delhi, 
or Shah jahanabad, named after the Emperor 
Shahjahan (1628-58), may be said to date from 
about 1650, the famous palace being first erected 
(1638-48), and forming the nucleus of the new 
city. The cities thus enumerated contain a vast 
variety of architectural remains, some of the 
greatest interest and beauty. Here it is possible 
to name only a few of those most closely connected 
with the religious beliefs of the successive occu- 
pants of this historic site. 

In the first place, Delhi contains two of the 
famous inscribed pillars of the Emperor A^oka 
iq.v,), erected about 250 B.c, The inscriptions 
contain the code of moral and religious precepts 
promulgated by this great ruler. These pillars, 
one of ’which stands on the historic ridge, the 
other in the ruined city of Firozabad, were re- 
moved to Delhi in A,D. 1356 by Firoz Shah Tughlaq, 
the former from Meerut in the United Provinces, 


the other from Topra in the IJmhalia district of 
the Pan jab. The pillar on the ridge was much 
injured by an explosion early in the 18th cent. ; 
that at Firozabad is in an excellent state of preser- 
vation, and is the most interesting of all the 
Asoka pillars, inasmuch as it is the only one on 
which the invaluable Seventh Edict is inscribed. 
Another interesting Hindu relic is the iron pillar 
which stands near the Kutab Minar in Old iSelhi. 
It was erected by a certain Raja Ghandra, and 
may be dated approximately a.d. 400. It is a 
marvellous example of the skill attained by the 
Hindu metallurgists of the time. Close by, the 
mosque of Qutb-ud-din was rebuilt out of the 
materials of one or more Jain temples. One 
cloister, with rows of finely carved pillars, remains 
in good preservation. The innermost court of this 
mosque, with its corridors and west end, was built 
in A.D. 1191, and the screen of arches, the glory of 
the building, was erected six years later. 'The 
splendid tower, the Qutb or Kiitab Minar, named 
after its founder, was completed by Shams-ud-din 
Altamsh (1211-36), who also extended the great 
mosque. Much controversy has arisen regarding 
the purpose for which this tower was erected. 
Fergusson (p. 606) denies that it has any con- 
nexion with the great mosque at the south-east 
corner of which it stands. According to him, 

‘it was not designed as a place from which the mueddin should 
call the prayers, though its lower gallery may have been 
used for that purpose also, but as a tower of victory, — a Jaya 
Stambha, in fact, — an emblem of conquest, which the Hindus 
could only too easily understand and appreciate.* This view 
appears to be mistaken. 

Cunningham {Archmological Beports, iv. p. ix) 
shows that it is distinctly called a 7}iazcmah, ox 
mua??in’s tower, by the Syrian geographer Abulfida 
(A.D. 1273-1345), and he cites several examples of 
early mosques Avhich have but one mindr each. 
The inscriptions also prove that this was the pur- 
pose of its erection. 

The lovely Alai Darwaza, or gate of Ala, was 
built by Ala-ud-din Khilji (1295-1315). Close by 
is the beautiful tomb of Shams-ud-din. 

‘Though small,* writes Fergusson, ‘ it is one of the richest 
examples of Hindu art applied to Mahomedan purposes that 
Old Delhi affords, and is extremely beautiful, though the 
builders still display a certain inaptness in fitting the details to 
their new purposes. ... In addition to the beauty of its details, 
it is interesting as being the oldest tomb known to exist in 
India. He [Shams-ud-din] died a.d. 1236.’ 

Among the other interesting and beautiful 
mosques, of which Deliii possesses such a large 
number, the following may be mentioned : the 
Eala or Kalah Mas j id, built in Firozabad about 
A.D. 1380, is interesting as an example of the early 
so-called Pathan style. The facade of the mosque 
of Sher Shah in the Parana CJila is, says Fanshawe 
(p. 228), ‘ quite the most striking bit of coloured 
decoration at Delhi, and has been satisfactorily 
restored. . , . The interior is extremely fine, the 
pattern in the pendentives below the dome being 
very effective.’ ‘The Jami Masjid, or cathedral 
mosque of Shahjahan, built in 1648-50, is,’ says 
Fergusson (p. 600), ‘ not unlike, in plan, the Moti 
Masjid of Agra {q.v.), though built on a much 
larger scale, and adorned with two noble minarets, 
which are wanting in the Agra example; while, 
from the somewhat capricious admixture of red 
sandstone with white marble, it is far from possess- 
ing the same elegance and purity of effect. It is, 
however, one of the few mosques, either in India or 
elsewhere, that are designed to produce a pleasing 
effect externally.’ This great mosque, built close 
to the palace, seems to have rendereclit unnecessary 
to erect a private court chapel ^Yithin its walls. 
When a Moti Masjid was added by Aurangzib, the 
building was small, and, though pretty, quite un- 
worthy of the place, and illustrates the rapid 
decadence of Muhammadan ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture after the time of Shahjahan. 
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Delhi is equally rich in the naniher and variety 
of its sepulchres. Humayun, the second Mughal 
Emperor, lies in a stately tomb. * In mere beauty,* 
says Fanshawe (p. 230), ‘ it cannot, of course, com- 
pare ^vith the Taj at Agra, but tiiere is an effect 
of strength about it which becomes the last resting- 
lace of a Moghul wanior whose life was marked 
y many struggles and vicissitudes ; and most 
people will probably prefer its greater simplicity 
to eitlier the son’s [Akbar’s] tomb at Sikandra, 
near Agra, or the grandson’s [Jahangir’s] tomb at 
Shadara, near Lahore.’ The dargahy or shrine, of 
Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya and the other Chishti 
shrines at AJmir, the Kiitab and Pakpattan, are 
the places most revered in all India by Muham- 
madans. His story is fully given by Fanshawe 
(p. 236), who believes that tiiere is no ground for 
the popular legend which attributes the origin 
of Thuggee to him. He died at Delhi in A.B. 
1324, and the buildings— -the gate of which bears 
the date 1378— are mostly due to the Emperor 
Firoz Shah Tughlaq. Hound the resting-place of 
the saint are many beautiful and interesting monu- 
ments. That of Jahanara Begam, the faithful 
daughter of the Emperor Shahjahan, bears the 
touching epitajih: ‘Let green grass only conceal 
my grave ; grass is the best covering of the gi'ave 
of the meek.’ Close by is the tomb of the un- 
fortunate Emperor Muhammad Shah, who died in 
1748, in whose time Delhi was captured and 
sacked by the ruthless Persian, Nadir Shah. If 
not a triumph of design, its beautiful pierced 
marble screens are admirable. Near these are the 
earlier tombs of the poet Amir Khusru, who died 
in 1324, and of the historian Khondamir — the 
latter not being now identifiable. 

Litbeatueb.— F or the history and antiquities of Delhi, see 
H. C. Fanshawe, Ddhiy Past and Presenty Ijondon, 1002 ; 
J. Fergusson, History of Indian and Hastem ArckUecture, 
ed. J. Burgess, London, 1910, p, 600 jGf. ; A. Cunningham, Anh- 
csologiml Survey Eeports, vol. ii. p. 182 ff. ; W. H. Sleeman, 
Rambles and ReeolleotionSy ed. V, A. Smith, London, 1893, ii. 
139 ff. ; R. Heber, Narrative of a Journey through the Upper 
Provinm of India, London, 1828, ch. xix. ; Carr Stephen, 
The Arehmlogy and Monumental Remains of Delhi, 1876 ; 
A. Harcourt, New Guide to Delhi, 1873. 

W. Crooke, 

DELIBERATION.— Deliberation is a complex 
mental state, preceding, and issuing in, choice or 
decision. It is a fundamental characteristic of 
personal consciousness, due to the fact that a mind 
furnished with experience is generally confronted 
with alternative possibilities. There is in the cliild 
a long and interesting genetic period before full- 
blown deliberation is born. This early dawning 
stage, before self-consciousness has arrived, and 
while the processes of decision are below the idea- 
tional level, has been called ‘ deliberative sugges- 
tion,’ ^ While life is still on the organic and 
impulsive level, co-ordinate sense-stimuli confront 
one another, and there is a corresponding conflict 
of motor-reactions. 

Baldwin, in his Mental Development (p. 127), gives a good 
example of this primitive tj^e of deliberation. A child of eight 
months, under his observation, formed the habit of scratching 
the face of its mother or nurse with its finger-nails, until, as a 
result, the close proximity of any face was a sufficient sugges- 
tion for it to give a violent scratch. To break the habit, the 
child's father slapped its fingers each time it scratched, and 
after a few .experiences the habitual reaction was checked. 
When a face approached the child, it would grow solemn and 
<iuiet, and gaze at the face, hardly moving a muscle ; then, 
after a trying period of balance, it would either suddenly 
scratch or turn away to something which its father provided as 
a counter-attraction. 

Out of this organic and neural stage the higher, 
full-grown type of deliberation evolves. . These 
instinctive and impulsive motor processes, with 
their corresponding emotional tones, are gradually 
registered in consciousness and furnish the basic 
meinory-material for real deliberation. The alter- 
natives now in conflict are more or less clearly 
envisaged, and in turn occu 2 )y the centre of the 


mental stage, until one alternative dominates 
attention and is selected, though throughout life 
conscious deliberation is only rarely necessary. 
Organized, i.e, habitual, reactions determine a very 
large part of our choices, and, though we often 
delay action because of inhibitory tendencies, such 
delay is not necessarily deliberation. Much of our 
deliberation, again, does not rise to a clear cogni- 
tion of alternative ends. Blurred images, fitful 
feelings, disconnected words, or a system of mental 
‘labels,’ often stand for the act of deliberation, 
and we oscillate from one alternative to the other 
without a clear forecast of the grounds at issue, or 
the ends in view. Moreover, we are often relieved 
of the necessity to deliberate by the dynamic char- 
acter of ideas. Many of the acts of a normal 
person are ideo-motor, that is to say, the idea itself 
IS propulsive enough to sweep directly and un- 
hindered into action. All ideas would thus produce 
action (1) if they were sufficiently propulsive, and 
(2) if they did not meet conflicting situations in 
the mind. It is this complex conflict of ideas, of 
reasons, of motives, of practical means, that forces 
deliberation upon us. 

The inhibitrory situation which blocks impulsive 
tendencies or ideo-motor action, and which involves 
indecision and deliberation, may be, and often is, 
the marginal, or fringe, consciousness that forms 
the background to the idea in full focus. We 
cannot tell why we do not act upon the idea which 
points us towards any end. We feel an indescrib- 
able restraint that checks our impulses and holds 
us from action. As W. James puts it ; 

‘No matter bow sharp the foreground-reasons may he, or 
how imminently close to bursting through the dam and carry- 
ing the motor consequences their own way, the background, 
however dimly felt, is always there; and its presence . . . 
serves as an effective check upon the irrevocable discharge’ 
{Priw. of P^ehology,M. 

The period of hesitation, balance, or deliberation 
may be indefinitely prolonged; but usually, by 
processes which are largely sub-conscious, the 
‘reasons’ for one alternative over the other, or for 
one possibility over the others, come into clearer 
focus, stay fixed in attention, and plainly dominate; 
and the mind settles into a decision. 

The moral significance of this inward balance, 
this weighing of alternativeSj is obvious. All 
higher ethical behaviour has its rise here. The 
i person who deliberates is no longer at the mercy of 
the solicitation of instinct, impulse, or a sudden 
thought; for all these motor tendencies are now 
forced to run the gauntlet of Avell-organized inhibi- 
tions. Each idea must dominate, if it is to dominate 
at all, by finding its place in the complex whole of 
a formed consciousness by adjusting itself to the 
ground-swell of a fashioned character. 

A genuine moral decision, a self-determined 
action, is arrived at only when the permanent core 
of the self has found expression ; and that is 
ordinarily reached through serious reflexion and 
exhausting inner struggle, which is deliberation in 
its deepest signiticanee. 

Litbeatueb.— -J. M. Baldwin, Mental Development, New 
York, 1895, also Feeling and Will, do. 1895; H. HSffding, 
Outlines of Psychology, Eng, tr., London, 1892 ; G. Spiller, The 
Mind of Man, do. 1902 ; A. Bain, Emotions and Will, do. 
1869 (31880); J. Sully, Human Mind, do. 1892; W. James, 
Principlos of Psychology, New York, 2 vols., 1891 (21905), also 
Psychology (a briefer course), do. 1892. 

Hdfits M. Jones. 

DELICT.— Considerable difficulty exists in re- 
gard to the definition of the term ‘ delict ’ in Roman 
law and in systems of modern law founded on the 
Homan. The difiiculties are not so great, however, 
as those which attach to the definition of ‘tort,’ 
the term which, on the whole, corresponds to it in 
English law. English lawyers have failed to pro- 
duce a perfectly satisfactory definition of the latter 
term, and it is probable tliat it really represents, 
as Markby (Elements of La%D, p. 347) says, a false 
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classification. Usage, due to historical accident 
and variety of jurisdiction, has excluded from the 
English term cases which in principle fall under it. 
The definition of ^delict’ in General Jurisprudence 
ought to give the essential principle underlying the 
te<3inicalities of particular legal systems. _ 

Moyle {Justiniani Institutiones, lib. iv. pt. 1, 
note) says : ‘ A delict is usually defined as a viola- 
tion of a jus in rem which generates an obliga- 
tion remissible by the private individual who is 
wronged.’ He finds fault with this definition, as 
admitting cases where the party injured is only 
entitled to recover damages. According to Moyle 
( 2 &.), true delicts possess three peculiarities; they 
give rise to independent obligations; they always 
involve dolus or culpa ; and the remedies by which 
they are redressed are penal. Sohm {Institutes, Eng. 
tr,^ 1901, p, 432), on the other hand, includes such 
non-penal actions under actions arising from delicts. 

The above definition seeks to distin^sh ‘ delict,’ 
as generating an obligation remissible by the private 
individual, from ‘ crime.’ This is to adopt Austin’s 
distinction between civil and criminal injuries ; for 
he holds that the distinction consists in a mere dif- 
ference of procedure, viz. whether the offence is pur- 
sued at the discretion of the injured party or at that 
of the State [Lectures on JuHsprudence^, p. 405). 
Blackstone (iv. 5), followed by Holland [Elements 
of Jurisprudence'^^, p. 320), regards the distinction 
as turning on whether the wrong is one against 
individuals as individuals, or affects the whole 
community as a community. Again, some have 
regarded the very circumstance whether mere re- 
dress is given for loss suffered, or whether, on the 
other hand, a penalty is inflicted for wrong done, 
as the distinguishing feature between civil and 
criminal injuries. If the latter line of distinction 
be adopted, what Moyle considers an essential of 
all delicts would become the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of crimes as contrasted with delicts. 

In English law, wrongs to property to which no 
ethical censure attaches are included among ‘ torts.’ 
Pollock [Law ofTorts^, p. 18), in order to maintain 
intact the features of dolus (‘wrongful intention’) 
or culpa (‘negligence’), and consequent penal culpa- 
bility, as essential ingredients in those torts that 
are delicts, regards the torts from which these 
features are absent as obligations arising, not ex 
delicto, but quasi ex delicto. This leads to the 
distinction between delicts and g'w^x^i-delicts. By 
some there is said to be no distinction in principle, 
delicts being those wrongs which were made^ action- 
able by the old civil law of Kome, g^^a^i-delicts 
those which were made actionable by the legislation 
of the praetor. If, however, we take the instances 
given in the Institutes of Jtistinian, — a judge who, 
corruptly or through ignorance of law, nas made a 
suit his own, and an innkeeper who is responsible 
for the loss of property of his guests, — ^we see a 
distinction perfectly analogous to that between 
contracts and contracts. As in some cases 

the law establishes a tie or obligation between 
the parties, the same as would have existed had 
there been a contract between them, so, in other 
cases, it establishes an obligation similar to that 
which would have arisen, had a delict been com- 
mitted. The point of diflerence between a contract 
and a g^^^a^i-contract is that one is formed volun- 
tarily by the person bound, the other is formed 
involuntarily. In like manner, in the case of a 
delict, there is voluntary action — action from which 
it is possible to abstain ; in the C 8 tse of a quasi- 
delict, the obligation arises from an act or position 
in regard to which the person bound has had no 
option. The judge must decide the suit. The 
innkeeper is bound by the act of the thief. There 
may or may not be dolus or culpa. It is true that, 
in the case of the corruptly decided suit, a voli- 
voL, IV. — 35 


tional element is present. The involuntary ele- 
ment arises from the law which forces on the* judge 
the position of having to decide the suit. Yet this 
very case sho%vs thdili dolus or culpa may be present 
in g^wctsi-delicts. If this is the true point of dis- 
tinction between delict and g^K^a^t-delict, it Justifies 
the profound comment of Austin (styled by Pollock 
[op. cit. p. 18] ‘perverse and unintelligent criti- 
cism’), which implies that there is no essential 
distinction from the point of view of legal classi- 
fication between g^w^i-contract and fwa^i-delict 
(Austin, op. cit. p. 914). The only possible distinc- 
tion must be that stated by Austin : that, in the 
one, the obligation arises from services rendered ; 
in the other, from wrong done or services omitted. 

himBAro:s3.-^Imtitutes (>fJmtinian, Sandars* or Moyle’s ed.; 
J. Austin, Lectures on Jurisprudence^, London, 1863; T. E. 
Holland, Elements of Jurispn-udence’^^, Oxford, 1906; W. 
Markby, Elements of Law s, do. 1885 ; F. Pollock, Law of 
Torts^j London, 1907 ; A. Underhill, Law of Torts^, do. 1905. 

Geobge j. Stokes. 
DELOS.— See Amphictyois-y. 

DELPHI.— See Amphictyony, Oracles (Gr,). 

DELUGE. — ^I. Meaning of the term. — The 
word ‘Deluge’ (Lat. diluvium, Fr. deluge, ‘a 
great flood ’) has been very generally used to denote 
the Bible Flood (Heb. V?ap) recorded in Gn 6-9^^. 
It is commonly understood to imply that the 
Noaehian Flood, as the narrative naturally sug-' 
gests, covered the surface of the whole world, and 
that all men and all terrestrial animals perished, 
excepting those providentially saved in the Ark 
(see esp. 721-23 

II. Supposed confirmation of the Bible .Deluge. 
— So considered, the Deluge formed, it was once 
believed, a very important epoch in the world’s 
history. 

1. Attention w^as called to the marked difference 
between the extinct species of animals which lived 
before the Deluge, and whose fossil remains are 
found in various geological strata, and those in 
existence at the present day; nor does it seem 
always to have been realized that this distinction 
is in itself an argument against the literal truth of 
the Bible narrative, according to which all species 
of animals should have survived, or God’s purpose 
must have failed. 

2 . A more cogent proof of the general truth of 
the Bible story seemed to lie in the fact that 
Deluge stories, or stories in which a great Flood 
forms a more or less prominent part, are remark- 
ably frequent in the folklore of the ancient litera- 
ture of peoples scattered over the greater part of 
the world. It has been confidently argued that 
these all originated in the great universal Deluge, 
of which they were more or less obscure traditions 
handed down from their ancestors— Shem, Ham, 
and Japheth. Moreover, special stress was laid on 
the extraordinary accuracy with which the memory 
of certain details had in some cases been preserved 
(see below, IV. A. v,). 

III. Reasons for not accepting a universal 
Deluge. — The belief in a universal Deluge has 
long been abandoned by w’'ell-informed writers. 

1, It was found impossible thus to account 

satisfactorily for the various races of mankind and 
their distribution. Ethnological research suggested 
the existence of races altogether independent of 
the Bible system, who survived the Flood and 
were themselves descended from a pre-Adamite 
stock (see Antediluvians). i 

2 . But the most fatal objections are those that 
arise from a study of the natural sciences. 

(a) Geology, as now understood, gives a very simple and 
credible account of tbe history of the world by natural agencies — 
shrinkage, gradual sinkings and upheavals, deposits by action of 
animaleulaj and otherwise, the action of heat, water, and ice, 

. etc,, in which a Deluge finds no place. It is, in fact, absolutely 
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impossible, unless we may postulate a period in which the sur- 
face of the earth was so even that all the water possible at any 
uiven time could have covered it as one vast ocean. But even 
if this ever were so, such a Delug’e would find its analogue, not 
in the Bible Flood, but in the * deep ’ (Uhdm) of Gn 

(h) The study of comparative Zoology has abundantly proved 
that there is no definitely marhed division between extinct 
species of animals and those of the present day which could be 
accounted for by such a break in the history of the animal world. 
In fact, the extinct species, as, e.g., the trilobite, ammonite, and 
ichthyosaurus, had died out countless ages before man appeared 
on the earth, and by the operation of natural laws which stiU 
prevail, 

(c) The same also is true of plant life and its history. And in 
this connexion it may be observed that the Bible story, in con- 
tradistinction to the Akkadian (see below, IV- A. vi. (m)), says 
nothing of the preservation of ve^tation, the greater part of 
which must have perished had the Flood lasted a year. 

3. To the unscientific mind, however, the most 
striking difficulties are those which arise from the 
obvious improbabilities, or rather impossibilities, 
of the story of Genesis itself. 

Most of us have from childhood, through the influence of 
picWres and toy-arks, been accustomed to imagine Noah’s Ark 
as a great vessel with a huge raised hold in the middle. But 
there is nothing in the Hebrew or in the Bible narrative to 
suggest anything of the kind. The Ark was rather a huge box 
with a closed door and dark windows, which had to be opened 
for its inmates to look out. There were no sails or oars, no 
sailors to navigate this strange structure or tell Noah what he 
wished to know. The box, nevertheless, floated safely across 
what one would naturally have supposed a stormy sea (see Gn 
and cf. Akkadian story [V. A. i.]^, and that for presumably some 
hundreds of miles to the mountains of Armenia (Ararat). Large 
as this box was, it was infinitely too small to contain sevens of 
all clean animals, and pairs of unclean animals, as we now hnow 
them. But this is what the story requires, unless we are to 
suppose— a thing highly improbable in itself, and opposed to 
geological records— that there has been a very large evolution 
of species since that, geologically speaking, recent period. These 
animals, thus huddled up together, are tended and preserved for 
apparently a whole year with necessarily huge supplies of food 
of various kinds— flidinal and vegetable. In a worn, four men, 
and four women were able to do, under such conditions, without, 
it would seem, the slightest difficulty, what taxes the utmost 
skin and ingenuity of zool^stswith such space and under such 
conditions as are possible in our Zoological Gai*dens. Imagine, 
for example, the hippopotamus or the seal a whole year without 
water, or the polar bear cooped up for a single year in the vitiated 
atmosphere of a * room ’ in the Ark 1 But even these difficulties 
are hardly so bewildering to the imagination as those connected 
with collecting the animals and getting them into the Ark. If 
we attempt to realize the journeys necessary to the Tropics and 
the Arctic regions, to islands and continents, to marshes and 
mountains and seas, the difficulty of capturing all these animals 
alive, bringing them back and getting them into the Ark, we are 
forced to the conclusion that it was absolutely impossible, except 
by a series of miracles, of which the story in the Bible gives no 
hint. The whole is narrated in a simple childlike way by those 
who evidently did not see the difficulties, and obviously could 
not have seen them then as we see them now. 

4. A further ^ound for not accepting as literally 
true the Bible Deluge story will be found by com- 
paring it with parallel stories of similar origin 
which will presently be discussed. It will be 
sufficient to observe here that diverging accounts 
of any supposed event tend of themselves to cast 
suspicion on any one of them, unless that is 
obviously the source of the rest, which certainly 
cannot be proved of the Bible story. 

5. To these difficulties may be added, in con- 
clusion, the general difficulties in accepting as 
historically and literally true the early chapters 
of Genesis, of which the Deluge story forms a 
part. One who on scientific grounds rejects the 
literal truth of Gn 1, or on mythological grounds 
that of Gn 2. 3, would very naturally feel some 
hesitation in accepting the Deluge story, even if it 
presented no serious difficulties of its own. 

IV. Explanations of Deluge stories discussed.— 
But, if such a Deluge as that described in the Bible 
is impossible, at least without a series of improbable 
miracles, how else explain the prevalence of that 
belief among so many and so far-separated peoples ? 
An attempt to answer this question will form the 
chief subject of this article. It involves a com- 
plicated inquiry. The Deluge, or Flood, stories in 
question vary so greatly that a really adequate 
discussion would carry us beyond our necessary : 
limits. The reader will grasp the full force of the j 


arguments given only if he studies for himself the 
stories as given by Andree and in other sources 
here referred to. The course now proposed is first 
to give the answers which have already been 
suggested, with such illustrations and comments 
as may help the student towards a satisfactory 
solution, and then to discuss separately some of 
the more important stories or groups of stories on 
mainly ethnological or geographical lines. 

Speaking generally, then, the following five 
explanations have been given of the prevalence of 
Dmuge, or Flood, stories among different races of 
manldnd : that they are {A) traditions of the Bible 
Deluge; (J5} traditions of independent, generally 
local, floods of greater or less extent ; {C) pseudo- 
scientific explanations of natural phenomena or 
the like ; (D) parts of cosmological systems ; (2?) 
Nature myths. In point of fact, comparatively few 
writers have adopted any one of these theories 
exclusively. Cheyne, for example, in his article 
^Deluge,’ in EBr^y made a marked distinction 
between a Delude proper — a supposed submersion 
of the whole world — and partial floods, which may 
have given rise to Deluge stories. Certainly few, 
whatever general theory of Deluge stories they 
may hold, would fail to recognise that the Chinese 
story, at any rate, is based on the tradition of a 
local flood. 

A, The traditional origin of Deluge stories . — Is 
the belief that the many and various Deluge stories 
of difterent parts of the world had their common 
origin in the Flood described in the Bible, borne 
out by the stories themselves in detail and by 
what we may reasonably infer as to their history ? 

i. Andree lays special stress on the fact that 
there are many parts of the world where no Deluge 
story has yet been discovered, such as Egypt and 
Japan. There are others, such as Africa, where 
they are very rare. It is therefore, so far as our 
present knowledge goes, an exaggeration to say, 
with some writers, that the tradition of a Deluge 
of some sort is practically universal, or even, as 
Lenormant maintained (Orig. i. 489), among all 
except black races. On the other hand, it must 
frankly be recognized that Flood stories are very 
numerous, and that they are found among nations 
scattered far and wide over the world. 

ii. Exceptions must be made of a large number 
I of stories which have evidently a local origin. 

iii. Account must be taken of the influence of 
missionaries in unconsciously, or even consciously, 
changing and developing folklore, and of the 
difficulty which the savage mind has in dis- 
tinguishing clearly between old and new, and its 

; frequent tendency to paint the old in new colours. 
It was the avowed policy of many missionaries to 
make Bible stories more acceptame by combining 
them with ideas with which their converts were 
already familiar. Moreover, the missionary, 
teough whom the Deluge stories were in many 
cases originally communicated, was a prejudiced 
witness. He had a very natural wish to find con- 
firmation of an event which he believed to be 
undeniably true, and which it seemed impiety to 
deny. No wonder if, without the least wish to 
; deceive, he encouraged his heathen convert to give 
him the kind of information he desired, and, in 
reporting it, unconsciously assimilated it still more 
to the familiar Bible story. Andree (p. Ill) has 
given an interesting example of tlie way in which 
natives were sometimes asked leading questions. 

iv. That many of the Deluge stories current 
amon^ uncivilized tribes were actually coloured by 
Christian influence becomes evident on examina- 
tion of the stories themselves. For it will be 
found that— 

{a) Those Biblical details on which so much 
stress is sometimes laid are often attached to a 
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story entirely unlike the Bible Deluge narrative, 
both in character and in purpose. 

Thus the sending out of the raven and the dove by the old 
man who had found refuge from the Deluge in a boat on one of 
the Eocky Mountains (Den6 Indians) is altogether meaningless, 
and yet, according to Petitot, it is almost exactly similar to the 
Bible incident, except that a fir-branch is substituted for the 
there unknown olive-branch. A still more interesting variation 
is found in a story as told by the South-Americau Maciisi tribe, 
in which a rat sent out to investigate matters came back with an 
ear of maize in its mouth. Here the Biblical motive is combined 
with the common feature among Indian Deluge stones of sending 
out animals to procure land (see below, IV. C. (a)). 

(d) The Deluge stories which thus resemble the 
Bible narrative in some of its details often betray 
their Biblical colouring by mixing up other familiar 
Bible stories, such as the creation of woman and 
the Tower of Babel. 

When we read in the story of the Macusi just referred to that, 
when fche Good Spirit created the first man, the latter fell into a 
deep sleep, and on waking up found a woman standing by bis 
side, we are not surprised to hear the incident of the rat and the 
ear of maize. In a story of the Papagos, in Arizona, it is the 
hero of the Deluge, Montezuma, who, disregarding the warning 
of the Great Spirit, builds a house that should reach to heaven, 
which is destroyed before its completion by lightning from 
heaven. In the story of the Washo, a Californian tribe, the 
slaves are compelled by their masters to build a temple as a place 
of refuge from any future Flood. When a great earthquake 
with a terrible rain of fire occurs, and the temple sinks up to its 
dome in the Tahoe Lake, the masters clamber in vain on to its 
top, from whence they are hurled by the angry god. Andree 
remarks here that the building of the temple is evidently a 
modern feature alien to the customs of the tribe, and certainly a 
domed temple is not a very ancient feature. That the purpose 
of the temple is not worship, but escape from the Flood, would 
seem to suggest an early adaptation of the Tower of Babel story. 
It would thus be a parallel to the story of the neighbouring 
Papagos, and to that of the Mandans (see IV. A. vi. (^). 

(c) Speaking generally, wbat have the appear- 
ance of traits due to Christian influence are found 
most frequentlyin those countries where Christian 
influence has been longest at work, especially on 
the American continent. 

v. ^ The argument from Biblical details in Flood 
stories is in any case hazardous, as it proves too 
much. We find details not given in the Bible 
narrative also repeating themselves in a most 
remarkable way in the legends of localities far 
removed from each other. 

(1) The boat or raft of safety is frequently described as 
moored by a rope. A new element is sometimes introduced by 
some of the ropes not being long enough and the occupants of 
the boats being drowned (Fitms [Lenormant, OrigineSt i. 465]). 
In one form of a legend of the Pelew Islanders, such was the 
fate even of the one surviving old woman, until the oldest of the 
gods in pity revived her. (2) Again, the Greek story of Deukalion 
and Pyrrha and the stones has an exact analogy in the story of 
the Maipuri, in which the coco-nuts thrown by the man over his 
head become men, those thrown by the woman, women. In the 
legend of other tribes on the Orinoco, as also of the Macusi, 
stones were thrown by the surviving man. In a Lithuanian 
story a rainbow was sent to the old couple to comfort them, and 
to advise them, if they would have offspring, to leap over * the 
bones of the earth.’ (3) The miraculous growth of the fish, a 
conspicuous feature of the Indian legend (see V. D. i.), has its 
coimte3q>art in the cuttle-fish of the Thlinkits, which grew so 
large as to fill the whole house. 

It is by no means easy to say how far features of this kind are 
actually boiTowed from other stories, and how far they are the 
result of imagination and reason acting in similar fashion on 
different peoples. There is certainly no difficulty in supposing 
that the tying of the boat was introduced as the most natural 
thing for the survivors to do. On the other hand, the enig- 
matical phrase ‘ bones of the earth ’ combined with the consola- 
tion of the rainbow (Lithuanians), and a similar combination of 
the stones story with the rat and the maize-ear (Macusi, see 
above, IV. A. iv. (a)), suggest that both elements in either case 
were due originally to the influence of Christian teachers. We 
can readily understand how well-educated missionaries miglit, 
in drawing attention to the prevalence of Deluge stories, have 
instanced that of Deukalion, and how such a picturesque incident 
might have found its way into a popular folk-tale. 

vi. The extraordinary variety in ererj detail in 
the diflerent Deluge stories makes it improbable 
that all originated from one traditional story, as 
will best be realized by taking what might be 
regarded as the normal type and pointing out some 
of the variations which we find. Thus : {a) some 
god or gods, angry with the Antediluvians {b) 
usually on some specific ground, (c) determine to 
send a Deluge, but {d} give warning of it to some 


one or more beings, (e) The latter, usually follow- 
ing Divine directions, construct some kind of boat 
or box, or adopt some other means of escape. 
(/) In this structure they preserve also the neces- 
saries of life, including domestic animals, more 
rarely ])airs of animals generally. (^) Shortly 
after, (A) by rain or other means, (i) comes a 
Deluge, {/) When the Deluge subsides, (A) they 
land on some mountain or island, and {1) sometimes 
ofler a sacrifice, (m) Future descendants of men 
{and sometimes of animals also) are rex^rodiiced, 
often in a miraculous way. (n) The survivors (or 
the chief of them) are translated to heaven. 

This imaginary norm, from which, or from 
something like it, all the stories might naturally 
be supposed to have come, is obtained by putting 
together the features which are most freq[uently 
found. No story, in fact, gives them all. Even 
the Bible story has no translation of Noah (but see 
Antediluvians). The Greek legends have no 
post-diluvian sacrifice, and the Indian sto:^ in its 
earliest forms gives no reason at all for the Deluge. 
But, apart from such omissions, we find variations, 
under each head, of almost every conceivable kind. 

(a) The Deluge, though almost always the work 
of some god, is occasionally, among the North 
American Indians, ascribed' to. a': malignant being, 
as the Black Serpent ( Algon<iuins), an eagle (Pimas), 
or .a raven (Hare Indians)., 

{b) (1) The Deluge is a punishment for sin, not 
only in the Bible, but among the Pelew. and Fiji 
and. .Society Islanders, the Algonquins, and. some 
others. (2) More frequently it results from the 
resentment of a god for some act of violence or 
personal injury, such as, rather frequently, the 
refusal of hospitality (Greek Deukalion story) or 
the slaying of a favourite. Thus, according to a 
Greek ‘Flood story preserved by Nonnus, it was 
sent to put out a conflagration caused by Zeus for 
the murder of Dionysos by the Titans (Usener, 
p. 42). In a story of the Fiji Islanders it is the 
anger of the god for the slaughter of his favourite 
bird. The Dayaks of Borneo attribute a great 
Flood to the destruction and cooking of a boa 
constrictor. With the Hare Indians (N. America) 
it is the raven w’ho brings about the Deluge to 
punish the Wise Man for having thrown him into 
the fire, though, curiously enough, the raven 
escapes with him on the raft. Even more original 
is the cause of the Deluge as reported from the 
Leeward Islands. A fisherman who had been 
fishing in sacred waters caught the hair of the 
sea-god as the latter was having a nap (Ellis, 
Folyntsian Besearckes^ ii. 58), (3) In the Transyl- 

vanian Gipsy story it is the punishment for the 
disobedience of a woman in eating^ a forbidden fish 
— a motive which may have originated from the 
Bible story of the Fall. In both these last stories 
the Deluge appears singularly unreasonable. In 
the latter the woman iierself, who is alone re- 
sponsible for the crime, is slain by the first flash 
of lightning; in the former, more unfairly still, 
the fisherman, his wife, and, according to some 
versions of the story, a few friends, are alone 
allowed to escape. 

(c) The warning of the Deluge is generally made 
by revelation, sometimes directly (Genesis), some- 
times by another god than the author of the Deluge 
(Akkadian), often through the medium of some 
animal, as the fish, which a later form of_ the 
story regards as an incarnation of Yi^nu (Indian), 
by a wounded dog (Cherokees), or by llamas to a 
shei>herd (Peru). The last two cases seem to have 
arisen out of the observed faculty that some 
domestic animals have of foretelling rain. The 
motive of the Indian story seems connected with 
an ancient my thoiogical conception, which attached 
a peculiar sanctity to the fish. In a story of the 
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Pimas a waniing is given three times in vain by an 
eagle (himself the cause of the Flood) to a prophet 
(Bancroft, NM iii. 78). 

{d) Those who are permitted to escape vary very 
largely. Frequently it is one person only, as the 
old' man in the Gipsy story referred to above, the 
god’s son Szeiika (Fimas, see Bancroft, iii. 78), one 
•woman (Borneo), or frequently a man and his 
•wife (Darjiling, Himalayas), a brother and sister 
(Kolarians, East India), or two pairs (Andamanese). 
Less frequently a few friends or relatives are also 
saved, as in the Bible and in the Leeward Islands 
stories, where, however, accounts differ. Earely 
we find a considerable number, including slaves 
(Akkadian). In a highly original story of Kahadi, 
in New Guinea, all the men escape by getting up 
into the peak of a mountain and waiting till the 
Deluge has subsided. In other stories they are all 
destroyed, and the Deluge is followed by a new 
creation (Kashmir). Especially was this the case 
where the purpose of the Deluge was the destruc- 
tion of monsters (see Antedilitviai^s). In some 
American Indian stories it is an animal only that 
survives, such as the coyote (Wappo, etc., Cali- 
fornia) ; in a legend of the neighbouring Papagos, 
it is the coyote and the demi-god Montezuma, while 
the Thlinkits make the raven and his mother the 
sole survivors. 

(e) While by far the most usual means of escape 
is by one or more boats or rafts, there are a few 
legends outside the Bible story in which a larger or 
smaller box or ark serves the purpose, as with the 
Banarof Cambodia and in some forms of the Greek 
Deukalion legend. Possibly this is the origin of 
the so-called * Big Canoe,’ a sort of sacred tub, 
which forms the centre of extremely curious cere- 
monies among the N. American Mandans, which 
are certainly connected with some old Deluge 
story (see ( 5 . Gatlin, O’Kee-pa^ London, 1866). 
Very frequently the refugees escape to a mountain, 
either by means of a boat or directly, and some 
very curious and graphic accounts are given of the 
straits to which the survivors were reduced, as the 
water came higher and higher. 

Thus in a legend of the Ojibwas, Manabozlio, when the waters 
have reached the mountain peak, gets up into the topmost branch 
of a fir-tree, where the waters gradually rise to his mouth, in 
which position he has to wait five days before he discovers a 
means of safety. In another story the survivors escape from 
the mountain peak in a coco-nut shell thrown down casually by 
a god as he was feasting (Lithuanians) ; and in yet another it is 
by a canoe which the survivor makes out of a piece of the sky 
(Sac and Fox Indians). In not a few stories the survivors escape 
by simply climbing up into a fruit-tree (Karens in Burma, Tupi 
in Brazil, Acawaios in British Guiana), or, more curiously still, 
by sheltering under a tree (Mundaji of East India). In some 
Peruvian stories the mountain of refuge itself floats on the 
Deluge like a boat. Oaves are, singularly enough, the place of 
refuge in a legend of the Mexican Oholula and of the Arawaks 
of British Guiana, and the hole of a monster land-crab serves the 
purpose in the story of the Uraus, a tribe of the Kolarian 
Indians. From a translation of a very remarkable bark picto- 
graph of a tribe of the Algonquins, it would appear that the 
place of refuge was a turtle's back, which became identified ■with 
an island. But quaintest of all is the story of the Orees, in 
which the one surviving girl saves herself by catching hold of 
the foot of an eagle, which carries her to the top of a lofty 
mountain. In the Thlinkit story the raven and his mother 
escape in the skins of cranes ; in that of the Papagos the coyote 
saves himself in a bamboo sealed with resin. 

if) Speaking generally, food for the future is 
provided in one of two ways, either by the s-ox- 
vivors taking it with them, as in the Bible story, 
or by its being produced in some marvellous way 
afterwards. The preservation of animals, apart 
from their use for food and sacrifice, is very rare, 
not being found even in the Akkadian version, and 
is probably derived from the Bible story. Food is 
miraculously brought to the surviving brothers by 
two primeval parrots in a Peruvian story (ef. Elijah 
and the ravens) ; in another the survivors feed on 
fish, which they warm under their arm-pits (Tolowa 
in California). 


ig) The Deluge in many stories conies without 
warning, as, it would appear, the necessary con- 
sequence of crime, e.g. the cooking of the fish and 
the serpent respectively in the Gipsy and Dayak 
stories already referred to. More frequently it is 
after a short interval of a day or so, not foretold 
beforehand. The 7th day of the Bible (Gii 
and probably of the Akkadian story also, has its 
parallel in a late version of the Indian story (see 
below, V. D. i. (3)). 

(h) The physical causes to whicli the Deluge is 
assigned in different legends are numerous. N atur- 
ally enough it is generally rain, often with thunder 
and lightning. In a Sac and Fox Indian story the 
rain is said to have fallen in drops as large as a 
wigwam. Less frequently it is the incursion of a 
wave (Washo, California), or the pouring in of the 
water of the sea on to the land (Makah Indians of 
Cape Flattery). Sometimes it is the sudden melt- 
ing of the winter snow, as when a mouse gnawed 
through the bag containing the heat and let it 
out (Ghippewas). Sometimes the cause ascribed is 
very fantastic. A man accidentally lets fall and 
breaks the jar containing the water of the ocean 
which he had picked up out of curiosity (Haiti), 
and it is the same motive, with the same fatal 
consequences, that tempts the ape to remove the 
mat whicl^eovered the waters in a hollow tree 
through which they communicated 'with the ocean 
(Acawaios). 

{i) In a Finnish story the Deluge is of hot water. 
According to a legend of the Quiche Indians, a 
deluge of resin followed one of water, and in some 
cases fire may be said to take the place of water, 
the conflagration story being in many respects 
analogous to the more usual deluge of water (Yura- 
car<^s of Bolivia, Mundari of East India ; cf. artt. 
Ages of the Worlp). 

In extent the Deluge varies from an obviously 
local flood a universal deluge. Very frequently 
everything is covered except a few lofty ranges such 
as the Boeky Mountains (D6n6 Indians). In one 
Australian legend the low island of refuge alone 
remained uncovered, when the lofty mountain on 
the mainland, on which the people had taken 
refuge, was submerged, this idea probably arising 
from a not uncommon notion that islands float. 

(/) The duration of the Deluge is very seldom 
given, and, as the two Bible narratives difter both 
from one another and from the Akkadian (see 
below, V. A. i. ), ^little importance need be attached 
to the fact that 40 days, in agreement with the 
Bible (J), is the duration of the Deluge according 
to some of the legends of the Polynesian Islands 
(see Max Millier in Preface to Gill’s Myths). It is 
hardly likely that in all these centuries a single 
isolated detail should have been accurately pre- 
served which had become obliterated in what were, 
ex hypothesis comparatively early recollections of 
the fact. 

{h) See under (c). 

(Z) This is an uncommon feature almost confined 
to the Semitic legends and some forms of the 
Deukalion story. In the most important Indian 
story the Deluge leads up to a very complicated 
and scarcely intelligible religious ceremony ; but 
this belongs rather to the next head. 

{m) The most striking example of this is the 
story of Deukalion and Pyrrha ; but, as already 
pointed out (IV. A. v. (2)), it has its analogies and 
possibly its derivatives in a Lithuanian and in 
certain S. American Indian stories. A more re- 
markable proceeding is that of the surviving 
coyote, who, according to the Wappo Indians, 
planted feathers wherever the wigwams used to 
stand and they grew into men and women. A 
similar story is told by Bancroft (iii. 87) of some 
Californian tribes who relate that men were created 
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by the coyote and a feather which became an eagle. 
The Den6 Indians sometimes asserted that the 
gods changed animals into men, but it is not ex- 
plained where the animals came from. In a stoiy 
of the Pimas Szenka, the surviving son of a god, 
having slain the eagle which had caused the Deluge, 
restored to life those whom it had killed (Bancroft, 
iii. 78). The Indian post-diluvian rite was a com- 
plicated sacrificial ceremony by which Mann was 
apparently directed to produce both men and 
animals by an ofiering of clarified butter. But it 
is impossible here to distinguish primitive legend 
from later ritual and mystic accretions. 

Where there is a single sxirvivor, or only sur- 
vivors of one sex, the re-peopling of the earth is 
frequently effected by nnion with some god or 
animal. 

We have an example of the former in a story of the Felew 
Islandei's. In the story of the Orees the surviving maiden 
forms an alliance with the great eagle, through whom she has 
effected her escape. In a Peruvian story one of the surviving 
brothers seizes the parrot who has brought hiin food and she 
becomes his wife. In the Akkadian story the preservation of 
seed is almost a unique feature. The necessity of re-planting 
the earth, or at any rate of re-stooking it with cereals and 
vegetables, does not generally seem to have suggested itself. 

{n) The apotheosis of the chief survivors is an 
important feature of the Babylonian story. There 
may possibly be a trace of it also in Gn 6^ (P ; cf. 
Gn 5^^ ; see Antediluvians). 

If, then, the argument from the many existing 
Deluge stories were pi*essed, the most that it could 
with any reason be supposed to prove would be 
a purely colourless tradition of a Deluge or great 
Flood of some sort ; but any such argument would 
have to be largely discounted, if not altogether 
neutralized, by facts to be considered under the 
next head. 

J?. Local inundations, — That this supposition 
will account for a very large number of Flood 
stories is obvious. 

i. The Chinese Deluge story is merely an early 
tradition, though highly coloured, of such an in- 
undation as has frequently taken place in the 
valley of the Hwang Ho (see Y. E, ii., iii.). 

ii. Such stories are especially freqiient in volcanic 
districts subject to earthquakes and seismic waves, 
as in the Prince of Wales Peninsula (Bering 
Strait), Cape Flattery (Washington), or the Tahoe 
Lake in California. In a legend connected with 
the last-named place the inundation is expressly 
ascri bed to a monster wave which burst over the land. 
In the story of Cape Flattery, the prairie which was 
fl-ooded was certainly once submarine, and has an 
alluvial deposit of about a foot, as Swan argues, 
who gave the story in Smithsonian Contributions 
to Knowledge, vol. xvi. (quoted by Eells in Amer, 
Antiquarian, i. 70-72). In northern districts the 
Deluge is sometimes assigned to the melting of the 
snow (e,g, Chippewas), and very probably origin- 
ated in a reminiscence of an exceptional inundation 
from such a cause. The same may be said of the 
Deluge stories of island peoples. The experience of 
high tides occasioned by storms would naturally 
make an impression upon the active imagination 
of a savage race, and occasion, or at any rate give 
a certain colour to, stories of this kind. Such tides 
are the common nightmare of a child living by the 
sea; and the normal savage is like a clever child 
only half awake, A more potent cause might be 
found in the submergence or appearance of islands 
through volcanic action. 

iii. That so many Deluge stories obviously origin- 
ated in purely local events makes it highly prob- 
able that this is the true explanation of many 
others, where the local cause has been obscured as 
a tradition, has then become a legend, and has 
finally passed into a myth, the tendency of the 
imagination being towards making the story more 
and more wonderful. Thus, what was originally 


a local flood may become a universal Deluge, the 
surviving ancestors being a few single individuals 
out of the human race. What was quite natural 
is ascribed to the direct, and often quite miraculous, 
action of Divine Beings. How far any particular 
story can be thus explained must be considered on 
its own merits. 

G, Explanations of natiml phenomena , — How 
far did Deluge and Flood stories arise as a hypo- 
thetical explanation of observed facts or racial 
conditions ? 

{a) They often appear as a pseudo-scientific ex- 
planation of natural phenomena. The savage mind 
would naturally ask, How came the sea and land, 
mountains and valleys, and lakes and islands to be 
where they are and what they are? Whence 
difierenees of colour, language, and character ? 
How came the fossils which are found upon the 
hills? To these questions they found an answer in 
the hypothesis of a great Deluge which left the fish 
turned into stone on the land (Eskimo [see Hall, 
Life with the Esquimaux, London, 1864, ii. 318], 
Leeward Islanders, Samoan Islanders) ; or formed 
a large lake (such as the Tahoe in California, or 
Dilolo Lake on the southern border of the Congo 
State) ; or caused men to seek refuge in distant 
lands, ?to divide and learn different languages 
(Twanas [Washington], Makah Indians of Cape 
Flattery, Thlinkits, Bella-Coolas) ; or left the red 
colouring on the Indians’ skin (Crees). Sometimes 
the Deluge plays quite a subordinate part in a 
story which itself serves a difierent purpose. 

A Deluge story of the Pelew Islanders is connected with a 
picturesque account of the origin of the red stripe on the head 
of the bird called the tariit (Rallus peotoralis). A Persian 
Deluge myth, among other motives, explains the saltness of the 
sea. In an interesting myth connected with Mangaia (Cook 
Islands), the general purpose of which is to explain the origin of 
the coco-nut, the Flood is merely required to bring up the eel, 
out of whom the coco-nut grew, to the door of the maiden Ina's 
hut, whose pious duty it was to slay him. In fact, there is 
another version of the same myth in which there is no Flood at 
all (Gill, Myths, v. 77-81). Gill, who was for 22 years a missionary 
in the Hervey Group, had specially favourable opportunities 
of collecting stories uninfluenced by Christian teaching, as he 
obtained them direct from Tereavai, the last priest of the god 
Tiaio, who took the double form of a shark and an eel. Inci- 
dentally also the Flood story given above accounts for the 

B e by which the water drains into the sea. In another 
, told by Gill, the chief object of the Flood was to put 
out the furnace in which Miru, the hag of the nether world, had 
designed to cook Ngaru, The Flood puts out the furnace 
and permits Ngaru to effect his escape. 

It is very probable that to the same intelligent 
curiosity we must refer those many stories which 
seem to lead up to the origin of land, or at least of 
islands. 

There is an old Indian legend according to which Vigpu in his 
avatdra as a boar brings up land from the bottom of the ocean 
(Muir, Original Sanskrit Texts, vol. i.2 [Lond. 1873], chs. i. and 
vu.). With this we may compare the legend^that Eangi pulled 
up the island of Mangaia out of the nether world. But there 
are several apparently analogous stories among the American 
Indians connected with a Deluge which occurs as an event, not 
as a primordial condition. In such stoxies some animal, a duck 
or heaver or fish, more often a musk-rat, dives down for earth 
and brings it up between its feet or in its mouth (Sac and 
Fox Indians, Chippewas, Ojibwas). Some have compared the 
curious sequel to the sending out of birds by Xisuthros in 
the later Babylonian story. But there the clay on the feet of 
the birds is a proof of the re-appearance of ground, on which, 
though still wet, the birds could walk, and it is a far less poeti- 
cal variant of the dove and the oKve branch. It is very unlikely 
that, as Andree thinks, the sending out of animals in the 
American Indian stories has any connexion with that Bible 
incident. More probably it is an ancient myGi accounting for 
the origin of land among an originally seafaring people, which 
has become mixed up with later inundation traditions of a more 
local character. 

(5) It seems probable that in some cases, among 
island and eoast-land peoples, the Deluge story 
originated in the tradition of the earl;5^ migration 
of the people. In such cases the ocean is itself the 
Deluge, and the island or coast-land the home to 
which they escaped. In some such way the Binnas 
account for their settlement in the Malay Penin- 
sula. How easily traditions of such a kind could 
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pass into myths may he seen in many of these 
Deluge stories, in which comparatively recent 
events have become interwoven with them. 

Thus a Deluge myth of Western Australia is connected with, 
a quarrel between ‘ black ’ and ‘ white ’ races, and can have 
originated or taken its present shape only after the first 
English settlements in the country, in a Deluge myth of the 
Papagos, the Great Spirit, unable otherwise to tame Mon- 
tezuma’s rebellious temper, sent an insect into the unknown 
land of the East to fetch the Spaniards, who destroyed Monte- 
zuma, and people no longer worshipped him as god. Here 
Montezuma, an Aztec ruler, who was actually killed by the 
Spaniards in 1520, has become the demi-god hero of an ancient 
Flood myth. 

i). Ddiig& stories explained as part of a definite 
cosmological sgstem,'—Thh has been incidentally 
touched uxion under the last head. Some of the 
Deluge myths might certainly be so explained, 
6,g. that of Visnu in his avatdra as a boar bringing 
up land from the bottom of the ocean. But in 
such stories the ocean is not so much a Deluge as 
the ipxinieval Deep (cf. Gn P). As a rule, 
however, such conceptions are hardly of a kind to 
account for the general prevalence of Deluge stories. 
Moreover, the savage mind, at any rate, was 
essentially local and limited in its range, and com- 
rised within its view very little beyond the 
orizon of its ordinary experience. 

JB. Deluge stories explained as Nature myths . — 
In this view some forms of the Deluge story, 
especially those of Palestine, Babylon, Greece, and 
India, are a mythical representation of some ordi- 
nary natural phenomenon of constant recurrence. | 
Noah in his Ark is generally regarded by its ex- ' 
ponents as a sun myth, but as regards the inter- 
pretation of the story there is a wide divergence of 
opinion. 

1. ^ CJheyne, for example (see arfc. * Deluge,* in following 

Sohirren and Gerland, suggests that the Deluge has been trans- 
ferred from the sky to the earth. So understood, the progress 
of Noab in the Ark, like that of Zeus in his chariot, is a mythical 
interpretation of the course of the sun. But this would imply 
an incredible twist of the primitive imagination. 

2. Usener, on the other hand, who has written on the subject 
at very great length, makes the whole point of the myth lie in 
the landiTigot the Deluge hero, which represents theminpf sun. 
He derives his argument partly from philology, but chiefly from 
comparative mythology. He explains Deukalion as ‘the little 
Zeus ’—a suitable name for the newborn sun, and he compares the 
many stories, such as those of Perseus and Oedipus, in which a 
child is thrown into the sea in a chest or otherwise, and whose 
landing gives rise to some cult, which he connects sometimes, 
rather curiously, with that of the sun. In fact, almost every 
legend which has for its theme any one traversing the sea in a 
marvellous manner, from Anon on his dolphin to the legend of 
Xiacian*s corpse, is made to serve his purpose. Usener finds 
developments of the same idea in fairy tales, Christian legends, 
and many myths and religious customs, coins, etc., representing 
the sun-god, be it Dionysus or Saturn, in a ship. Strangest of 
all are the illustrations drawn from the legend of St. Christopher 
bearing the Infant Christ, and even an ancient picture of 
Christ’s baptasm. He lays great stress on the fact that the 
eeason of Baptism was called EpiphaTieiaf an emblem of rising 
light, and even directs attention to the fact that the water is de- 
picted as stormy, seeing in this the idea that the water was con- 
ceived as lifting up the Christ, Similarly the Deluge might be 
regarded as liftmg up the sun-god in the Arfc, preparatory to 
Ms landing, i.B. rising. Such arguments as these hardly need 
serious discussion. 

F. General conclusion . — ^Speaking generally, the 
comparative study of Deluge legends tends to make 
it more and more evident that, while a very large 
proportion of them certainly arose originally out 
of local events, these have always been highly 
coloured, and not infrequently quite transformed, 
by the imagination, which among more uncivilized 
races saw all Nature teeming with conscious life in 
manifold forms. Either in conjunction with such 
traditions, or sometimes independently of them, 
Deluge stories arose out of an inquisitive creative 
imagination, which first sought to explain the 
natural wonders of the present by even greater 
wonders in the past, and by a process of repetition 
changed the guesses of an earlier into the traditions 
of a later age. Like all folklore, such stories have 
a living interest to the student of psychology, but 
are of far less importance in the comparative study 


of religion. It should be added that, though the 
common derivation of Deluge stories from the Bible 
Deluge can no longer be maintained, the Bible 
story and those related to it have had in various 
ways a wide and important influence upon a large 
number of them. 

V. Groups of Deluge stories,— A. 

The Semitic Deluge story is found in three forms: 
(i.) that of the Akkadian tablets, fii.) the Bible 
Deluge, and (iii.) the story as narrated by later 
Babylonian historians, esp. Berossus. It is now 
generally recognized by scholars of different schools 
that (i.) represents the most ancient fonn of the 
story, of which (iii.) is merely a variant, while (ii.) 
is a very different version of the old story adapted 
to an altogether different conception. The grounds 
on which this opinion is based are : (1) the belief 
that, though the date of the inscription upon the 
Akkadian tablets is probably about 660 B.C., it is 
a copy of a poem dating from at least 2000 B.C., as 
is confirmed by the mutilated fragment of another 
Babylonian Deluge story, discovered by Scbeil at 
Abu Hahbah (Sippara), the colophon of which 
points to a date for the inscription of 2250--2150 
BiC, (see Ball, p. 4S) ; (2) that the tablets belonged, 
roughly speaking, to the country from which the 
Israelitish people migrated; (3) that the storj 
itself, in both its Biblical and Akkadian forms, is 
connected more nearly with the same region of the 
world than with Palestine (note the mountains 
of Nizir [Akkadian], Ararat [Bible]) ; (4) that the 
Akkadian story is based on the religious ideas of 
that country and the worship of the ancient gods 
of Babylonia, while that of Genesis is conceived 
in the spirit of the high morality and monotheism 
of the Jews. 

i. The Akkadian Deluge story.— The Ak- 
kadian Deluge story, discovered by George Smith 
in 1872 among some monuments in the British 
Museum, was inscribed on the eleventh of twelve 
tablets, each containing one canto of an ancient 
epic poem. Each tablet is connected with a sign 
of the zodiac, and, as the eleventh is that corre- 
sponding to Aquarius, the Deluge story is particu- 
larly suitable. 

Tne epic relates the adventures of a certain 
Gilgamel, who is frequently identified by scholars 
with the Nimrod of Genesis. In order to seek a 
remedy for sickness, he pays a visit to his ancestor 
Sitnapisti (Nnlmapishtim [Ball]) at the month of 
the river Euphrates, and Sitnapisti gives him an 
account of the Deluge and of his own translation, 
of which the following is an abstract : 

The |:6ds in Surippak, even then an old city, determine to 
send a Deluge. Ea, the lord of wisdom, reveals their purpose 
to ^itnapiSti, and bids him build a ship of certain dimensions, 
there bung the seed of life, and launch it. §itnapiSti carries 
out these instructions, building it 120 cubits (?) high, of six 
storeys, and divided into seven parts, pouring over it several 
measures of _|^itch* both inside and out, and providing it 
with oars. Having celebrated a great sacrificial feast with 
oxen and sheep, beer, wine, oil, and grapes, he brings into 
the Ark stores of gold and silver, beasts of the field, man- 
servants and maid-servants, and the sons of his people (* all 
the craftsmen ’ [Ball]). Having done so, ^^itnapi§ti is bidden to 
enter and shut the door, and to await the Deluge that night. 
He appoints Buzur-sadi-rabi (Smith and Sayce [‘Buzur bel,* 
Haupt and Bah]) his pilot, and waits in dread for the storm, 
which bursts forth next morning. The description of the storm 
and the consternation of the gods are thus graphically and 
forcibly described (87-111) : 

‘ When the first light of dawn appeared, 

There arose from the fountain of heaven a black cloud ; 

Rimmon in the heart of it thunders, and 

Nebo and Merodach march before ; 

The Throne-bearers march o’er mountain and plain. 

The mighty Dibbarra (or Girra) wrenches aw-ay the helm ; 

Ninib goes on pouring out ruin. 

The Anunnaki (earth-spirits) lifted torches ; 

With their sheen they lighten the W'orld, 

Rimmon’s violence reacheth to heaven ; 

Whatever is bright he turneth to darkness. 


One day the Southern blast . . . 
Hard it blew* and . . . 
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Like a battle-charge upon mankind rush [the waters]. 

One no longer sees another ; 

No more are men discerned in (descried from) heaven. 

The gods were dismayed at the flood, and 

Sought refuge in ascending to highest heaven the heaven 
of Aim) ; 

The gods cowered like dogs ; on the battlements [of heaven] 
they crouched. 

Ishtar screams like a woman in travail, 

The loud-voiced Lady of the gods exclaims : 

“Yon generation is turned again to clay I 

As I in the assembly of the gods foretold the evil. ■ 

A tempest for the destruction of my people I foretold. 

But I will give birth to my people [again], though 

Like fry of fishes they fill the sea.” 

The gods, because of the Anunnaki wept with her ; 

The gods were dovmcast, they sate a-weeping ; 

Closed were their lips ^ (Ball, p. 38 f.). 

For 6 days and nights the storm rages, and abates on the 
7th, when the waters begin to subside. SitnapiSti weeps at the 
sight of the corpses ; he opens the window, however, and dis- 
covers distant land. Thither the ship steers, and grounds 
on Mt. Nizir. Here, after another 7 days’ interval, §itnapi§ti 
sends forth a dove, which finds no resting-place, and returns. 
He then sends forth a swallow, which finds no resting-place, and 
returns ; then a raven, which, when it sees that the waters have 
subsided, returns not. He then sends forth the animals to the 
four winds of heaven, builds an altar, and offers sacrifices with 
libations of wine, at which the gods collect like flies (?), while 
the great goddess Istar lights up the mighty bow(?).i The 
account goes on to describe how, when Bel sees the ship, he is 
filled with anger, and commands the gods that no one shall 
come forth alive. Ea expostulates with him for having caui^d 
a Deluge, and suggests in future other punishments, such as 
wild beasts, famine, or plague. He declares that he did not 
reveal the counsel of the gods, hut only sent a dream to Atra- 
basis. His pleas are so successful that Bel takes §itnapisti’s 
hands, and blesses him and his wife, and bids them be as gods, 
and dwell at the mouth of the rivers. 

Unfortunately, there are a large number of 
lacunce, and in many other passages the language 
is very obscure ; hut the above may be taken as 
fairly representing the general drift. 

There can be little doubt that the text as we 
have it is composite (see Sayce, Higher Crit, and 
Mon. ch. iii.). The Deluge is ascribed first to the 
gods of Surippak collectively, then to the sxm-god 
(v^amas), and, lastly, exclusively to Bel. The hero 
of the Deluge is twice called Atrahasis instead of 
Sitnapisti. Moreover, a double version of Ea’s 
warning speech is given, and, lastly, Bel’s counsel 
to stop Sitnapisti, etc., from leaving the ship is 
clearly out of place after the sacrifice just recorded. 
However precarious it may be, and indeed unneces- 
sary, to attempt an exact analysis of the whole, it 
is of some importance to realize that the Deluge 
story was a popular one, and even in Babylon was 
told in various ways. We have at least evidence 
of one story in which Sitnapisti is presumably 
the hero, ending in the sacrificial thank-bfiering, 
and another in which, after a quarrel among the 
gods, the hero Atrahasis is translated. In addition 
to the Akkadian Epic here given, a few other frag- 
ments have been found containing more or less 
divergent versions of the same story. The most 
important of these — that discovered by Scheil, al- 
ready referred to — consists of 37 lines. It repre- 
sents some god as calling upon Rammfin to bring a 
flood on the earth, and Ea as interposing to save 
Atrahasis (see Driver, Genesis, in loco ; Bail, p. 43). 

Before passing on to consider the Bible Deluge, 
we must call attention to a few points in the Ak- 
kadian story. (1) The recurrence of periods of 
seven days’ duration. The pr^arations appear 
to have taken 7 days (of. Gn 7* [J]), the shi^ being 
completed on the 5th, and 2 days more being re- 
quired for the sacrifice and embarkation. The 
storm itself lasted 7 days, and there was another 
interval of 7 days, while the Deluge was abating, 
before sending out the birds, which were sent out 
consecutively, apparently on the 7th day, or, at 
any rate, at no great interval (ef. the story of 
Berossus, * after some days ’). — (2) The dimensions 

1 *8116 lifted up the Great Gems ’(Ball, p, 40, who explains: 
‘The Babylonian myth evidently regards the rainbow as the 
great jewelled collar of Ishtar, held up arch- wise in heaven’ 
(see also p. 201]). 


of the ship are uncertain. There are lac-unm in the 
inscription where the directions are first given, but, 
at any rate, the height and breadth are the same. 
In describing the actual building of the ship, the 
height (and, therefore, the breadth also) is 10 savs 
(120 cubits [Sayce, Hommei]), but the length is not 
given. It was, therefore, enormously larger than 
the Bible Ark-^ times the height and over twice 
the bpadth (cf, Gn 6^® [P]).— (3) Those saved in the 
ship included Sitnapisti, his wife and slaves (male 
and female), and the pilot and all his people ; but 
the mention of other relatives is at least doubtful. 
— (4) Most important of ail : Atrahasis and his wife 
(but no others) are translated. 

ii. The Bible Deluge story.— l. Ancdysis.— 
The Bible Deluge story, like the Akkadian, is cer- 
tainly composite, parts belonging to the compara- 
tively late Priestly Code (P), and parts, speaking 
generally, to the ancient Jah wist source (J). 

The parts usually assigned to J * are : 7 ^’''’* 

(in part [see below]) 22-23 g2b-3a. 6 - 12 . 33 b. 20 - 22 , 

The parts usually assigned to F are : 6 ®“®^ 7 ®* 

lS-16a. 18-21. 24 gl. 2a. 3b-5. 13a. 14-19 gi-l?^ 

2. The J Deluge story, —(a) Its date, — Though 
the composition of J as a whole can hardly be 
earlier than the 9th cent, B.C., it seems probable 
that the Deluge story in its Hebrew form, though 
not necessarily reduced to writing, is far older. It 
preserves, at any rate, what appears to be a very 
ancient custom, not otherwise known, by which 
all clean animals were regarded as suitable for 
sacrifice (Gn 8^®), whereas, according to Dt 12^®* 
15^^, there is clearly a distinction intended between 
certain domestic animals that were sacrificed and 
wild game {i,e, clean animals) which it had been 
the custom to eat, but which could not be sacrificed 
— a distinction which is also implied in the story of 
the deception of Isaac (Gn 27 [JE]). 

On the other hand, the Deluge was not a uni- 
versal tradition among the Israelites, or, at any rate, 
did not form part of a generally recognized his- 
torical system. The tradition concerning Lamech’s 
sons (Gn 4^®“^) implies an unbroken history of civi- 
lization ; and, if the writer of this last section was 
aware of the Flood tradition, he certainly did not 
regard it as a universal Deluge. Many critics, 
therefore, regard the Deluge story as a compara- 
tively late insertion into the original cycle of J 
traditions (see Oxf, Hex,, in loc,), 

(h) A relation of some kind between J and the 
Akkadian story is evident. ^ The chief points of 
similarity are the Divine decision to bring about a 
Flood (Gn 6®"’^) in consequence of man’s sin (this 
is implied in Ea’s expostulation with Bei in the 
Akkadian story) ; the warning by Divine agency 
that the Flood was coming ( 7 *^) ; the command to 
build an Ark, implied in 6® 7 ^^‘* ; the periods of 7 
days, though not so connectedly as in the Akkadian 
story {7^‘ 8^®* ^2) ; the sending out af birds at 

intervals ; the sacrifice after the Deluge, and the 
delight shown in it by Jahweh (8^*^^). On the 
other hand, it difiers in the monotheistic character 
of the whole story, and the necessary omission of 
the petty quarrels of the gods ; and in its infinitely 
higher religious and moral tone (the occasion of the 
Flood, Jahweh’s wrath against man’s sin, receives 
an emphasis which we do not find in the Akkadian 
story) ; the means of preservation, an ark or chest, 
instead of a ship ; t the Flood’s duration of 40 days 
instead of 7 ; the birds sent out — raven, dove, dove, 
dove, instead of dove, swallow, raven ; the incident 
of the olive branch (but cf. Berossus); and the 
omission of the apotheosis of Noah. 

* For full analysis, see Oxford Bex,; EAutscli and Socin (quoted 
in Usoner, pp. 17-22) ; Driver, Genesis, 1904. 

t Some assign (afterwards corrected by redactor) to P. 

i Ball argues from the dimensions that the Akkadian ship 
was really a chest ; but it had oars and a steersman, and was 
launched and navi^ted. 
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(c) At this point two important questions arise. 
(1) Is the Bible story derived from the Akkadian, 
as we find it in the tahlets ? Probably not. That 
there were several versions of the story current in 
Babylon is clear from the evidence of two stories 
combined in the Akkadian tablets, and by the 
evidence of the other mutilated fragments, as ■well 
as by the account of Berossus, which differs in some 
important particulars. The olive branch in the 
dove’s mouth is the kind of picturesque detail 
which looks very ancient, and may have been ori- 
ginal, and is to som e extent confirmed by Berossus 
(see below, T. A, iii. 1, 6, c). It has been suggested 
that the sending out of birds may have originated 
in the well-attested ancient custom of letting birds 
loose to ascertain the direction of land ; but, while 
this is not altogether improbable, it must be ad- 
mitted that such a purpose is not very evident in 
the Akkadian story, and is quite inadmissible in 
that of the Bible. On the whole, it would appear 
that the Bible story is derived from one that did 
not differ essentially from the Akkadian as we 
know it. 

(2) Is the story of J a deliberate paraphrase of 
whatever form it was derived from, or was it the 
result of a gradual process of development t The 
subject is hardly capable of positive proof, but the 
probability seems in favour of the latter alterna- 
tive. (tt) If the story was, as seems likely, derived 
from Babylonia at an early date (note its anthropo- 
morphic conception of Jahweh, Gn 7^® 8^^), it would, 
in all probability, have been handed on by oral 
tradition many centuries before it was written 
down, and, if so, would naturally have become 
gradually changed in the telling, as religious ideas 
developed from time to time. (j3) We can thus 
best account for one of the most characteristic 
differences — the chest of the Bible left to drift by 
chance or at the Divine will, in the place of the 
purposely navigated boat of the Akkadian story. 
No doubt Lenormant was right in saying that 
the latter is a feature suitable to the story as told 
by a maritime people, such as the inhabitants of 
the Persian Gulf, whereas the Bible Ark points to 
a people wholly ignorant of navigation (0n<7. i. 
408, quoted by Audree, p. 8) ; but it seems unlikely 
that a writer in comparatively late times would 
have deliberately altered the ship into an ark, 
whereas such a change might naturally have come 
by degrees. Some writers have urged this differ- 
ence as a proof of the priority of the Bible narrative ; 
and even Cheyne, while very far from admitting 
such a view, suggested that possibly this particular 
feature may be more primitive— the conversion of 
the chest into a ship being due, if this be the case, 
to a rationalizing tendency (art. ‘ Deluge,’ in EBr^), 
But such an argument cannot be considered as to 
any extent outweighing the strong grounds for the 
priority of the Akkadian story; and, after all, that 
the Bible Deluge should be in this, as it is in other 
respects, more marvellous than an early form of 
the story, is what we might naturally expect in a 
later stage of tradition. 

{d) We probably have in the J story 

a very early Israelitish tradition, either brought 
with the people from Babylonia at their first im- 
migration, or obtained from that country through 
the frequent intercourse which we know to have 
existed from early times between the two peoples, 
but so modified as to have become, in the gradual 
course of transmission, a suitable vehicle for en- 
forcing those great moral and religious truths 
■which became the distinguishing features of the 
Israelites. 

3. The P version of the Deluge, — [a) Compared 
with that of J, P has in addition the description 
and the dimensions of the Ark, the description of 
the Deluge as due to the breaking up of all the 


fountains of the great deep, as -w^ell as the opening 
of the windows of heaven (7^^ 8^), tlie stranding of 
the Ark on Mt. Ararat (8^), and the rainbow (9'^3-i6^^ 
together with statistical references to Noah’s age, 
etc. P omits the sending out of animals and the 
post-diluvian sacrifice, substitutes one pair of all 
animals for 7 pairs of clean and one of unclean, 
makes the Deluge last 365 days instead of 61, and 
substitutes the elaborate covenant connected with 
the rainbow (9^'^^) and laws of blood for the simple 
promise of J based on the sacrifice (8®®’^). 

(5) The comparison with J and with the Akkadian 
Deluge raises a somewhat difficult question. W eis 
P’s story derived independently from Babylon 
during or shortly after the Exile, or was it, on the 
other hand, merely a revision of J’s Deluge story ; 
or, again, was it in some respects an independent 
version of the ancient story, belonging, like J’s 
account, to ancient religious traditions ? 

Those who adopt either the first or third of these 
alternatives lay stress on the fact that so much of 
what is peculiar to P has its parallels in the Ak- 
kadian story, in which we find certain dimensions 
of the ship, its being tarred with pitch, the Deluge 
ascribed <mpmently to the sea as well as the rain- 
storm, and the rainbow {Sayce, Ball). But, on the 
other hand, it may be observed (a) that, as already 
pointed out, the actual dimensions of the Akkadian 
ship are enormously greater than those of P’s ark, 
and, moreover, that the insertion of exact dimen- 
sions is exactly in accordance with the custom of 
P, as, e.jr. , in the dimensions of the Tabernacle and 
all its furniture; the resemblaneq, therefore, on 
this point, such as it is, may be merely accidental ; 
(|S) that the reference to the rainbow in the Akka- 
dian story is at least doubtful, and is not admitted 
by severM translators (e.p. Haupt) ; (7) that almost 
all the differences between the accounts of P and 
J may be explained by the general character of P ; 

the picturesque story of the birds would have 
no interest for P, who omits all the most pictur- 
esque stories of Genesis. In any case, such an 
incident would be unsuitable in a Deluge which 
covered the highest mountains (7^®) and lasted 365 
days, though not in one of 61, in which the moun- 
tains were not necessarily covered at all. Again, 
the omission of the sacrifice of Noah accords with 
the omission of all the Patriarchal sacrifices — an 
omission which certainly suggests the inference 
; either that P disbelieved in or held of no account 
sacrifices which preceded the law of Sinai. The 
omission of 7 pairs of every kind of clean animal is 
I ve^r possibly an example of the same spirit, as these 
I animals were, according to J, intended for sacrifice 
I (8^). Lastly, the omission of such an anthropo- 
i morphism as ‘Jahweh shut him in ’ in 7^^^* is quite 
in character with P’s usual practice. (0) As the 
present combined account of the Deluge is based 
on P’s story, which appears to have been preserved 
almost intact, whereas some parts of J are obvi- 
ously omitted (those, for instance, giving the 
warning of the Deluge and directions for building 
the Ark), it is quite possible that some general 
statement of the Ark’s dimensions, a description 
of the pitch, rooms, etc., like the Akkadian story, 
and the incident of the rainbow, may originally 
have had a place in J’s story. If this be so, P must 
have retained the latter, not because of its pictur- 
esqueness, but as the basis for a favourite theme, 
a Divine covenant (cf. 6^®) ; on the other hand, the 
change of 61 to 365 days, the number of days in 
the solar year, though it does not agree with the 
three weeks of the Akkadian story, appears to be 
based imon some astronomical theory, and may be 
due to Babylonian influence of some kind. It may 
also be reasonably urged that the reference to ‘ the 
fountains of the great deep ’ really corresponds with 
P’s ideas and nomenclature (cf. <3n 1®), and finds a 
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parallel in the post-exilie Is 24^®, It is not likely, 
therefore, that it was originally derived from J, 

It may, then, he considered not improbable that, 
in addition to J, P may have had access to some 
other version of the Akkadian story, but, if so, 
when and how it was derived is quite uncertain. 

iii The Deluge accoeding to latbk Baby- 
LONIAE ACCOUNTS.—!. Th& story as given by 
Berossus. — Berossus was a priest of Bel in Babylon 
about 300 B.C., who wrote a history of Babylonia 
(see art. Berosus). He claims to have copied out 
MSS of several authors which had been carefully 
preserved in Babylon for 15 myriads of years, 
unfortunately, only a few fragments of his work 
have been preserved, which were copied by later 
authors. Mis Deluge story is given or referred to 
in three sources. 

{a) It was copied by Alexander Polyhistor (a 
Milesian writer of the 1st cent. B.C.), whose work 
is also lost. Thence it was copied by Eusebius 
in his Chronicon; and, though the original of 
the Ohronicon is also lost, it still exists in an 
Armenian tr., and it was also reproduced, probably 
verbatim^ by Syncellus in his Chronographia, 

(5) A Latin translation, based partly on the 
Armenian version, with the various readings of 
the Greek text of Syncellus, is given in Migne, 
Chron, Bus. I. ch, iii. (see also Miiller, FEG ii. 
501). It runs as follows : 

‘After the death of Ardates, his son Xisuthros reigned 18 
sars (18 X 3600 5 'ears). During his reign occurred a great flood, 
of which the following account has been given. Kronos ap- 
peared to him in a dream and revealed to him that on the 16th 
of the month Daisies men would he destroyed by a flood, and 
he therefore ordered him to bury all existing MSS, beginning, 
middle, and end, in the sun- city of Sippara, to build a boat, to 
embark with his relatives and friends, to lade it with food and 
drink, to put therein animals, birds, and quadrupeds, and to 
make all ready for a journey. He then asked whither the 
boat should go, and was told, “ To the gods to pray {v.l, having 
prayed] for good to mankind.” He was not disobedient, but 
built a boat of 6 stadia long and 2 stadia broad, and carried out 
all that had been commanded him, and embarked with wife, 
children, and relatives. When the flood came, and very soon 
had begun to subside, he let go some of his birds ; but, when 
they found neither food nor place to settle, they came back to 
the ship, Xisuthros, after some days, let the birds go away , 
again, and they returned to the ship with mud upon their feet. | 
When they were let go for the third time, they returned no ! 
more to the ship. Then Xisuthros perceived that the land had 
appeared, and he broke open some of the jointe of the ship, 
and ascertained that the ship had grounded on a certain moun- 
tain. He stepped out with his wife and daughter and the 
pilot, kissed the ground, erected an altar, offered sacriflee to 
the gods, and vanished together with those who had come out 
of the ship.’ The narrative goes on to relate how a voice from 
the skjr informed the comrades of Xisuthros that he and those 
with him had gone, on account of his piety, to dwell with the 
gods, and hade them recover the MSS, and adds in conclusion : : 
* Of this ship that stranded in Armenia a part still remained in ' 
the Kordyaean mountains of Armenia, and some people scraped 
off the pitch from the ship and used it as amulets. They came 
to Babylon, dug up the MSS, and took them from Sippara ; and 
they rebuilt Babylon, building many cities and re-founding 
temples.’ 

(c) This story appears to he an epitome of the 
Akkadian or one much like it : 

(a) The name of Xisuthros (=Hasis-atra transposed from 
Atra-ljasis) agrees with tiiat of one of the versions of the 
Akkadian story. (jS) The means of refuge, as in the Akkadian 
story, is a ship and not an ark. (y) As in the Akkadian, 
Xisuthros and others are immortalized. It differs, however, 
in (a) the prediction of the exact date of the Deluge, O) the 
specific mention of relatives and friends as saved (a smaller 
number seems Implied than in the Akkadian story;, (y) the mud 
on the feet of the birds, (5) the stranding of the ship in Armenia, 
and (e) the apotheosis not only of Xisuthros and his wife, but 
also of his daughters and even of the pilot. Of these (y) and (fi) 
are of special importance. The latter would seem to prove an 
ancient Babylonian tradition independent of the Akkadian 
story, and followed by P, Ararat being the regular name of 
Armenia in Assyrian monuments. Of the former it may be 
said at least that the story of the clay on the feet of the birds 
looks like the earlier analogue of the olive branch. 

It should be added that the points of contact 
with the Bible story are not sufficiently striking 
to make it likely that the later Babylonian tradi- 
tions were influenced by it. On the whole, then, 
the story of Berossus tends to confirm the view of 


some variety in the Babylonian traditions of the 
Deluge. 

2. The Deluge story of Ahydenus.--Kn B'piimi- 
ized version of the same account, derived origin- 
ally either from Berossus or from the source from 
which he derived it, comes to us through Aby- 
denus, a later Babylonian historian, whose work, 
like that of Berossus, has also been copied both in 
the Chronicon of Eusebius (i. viL, also in Frmp, 
Evang, \:L, 12, p. 414) and in Ghromqraphia oi 

I Syncellus (p. 70). 

I It differs, however, (a) in making a double interval of three 
days before and between the senmng of the birds, and if) in 
the birds being sent only twice. Migne’s attempt to get out of 
the text of Syncellus a third sending is hardly successful. At 
best it would require that it took place after they had returned 
with the clay. 

3. Reference to Berossus'’s Deluge story in Jo‘ 
sephtes, — Josephuses account of the Deluge (Ant, 
I. iii. 5, 6) differs slightly from that of the Bible. 
He mentions tliat iNoah, when the Ark rested on 
the top of a certain mountain of Armenia, opened 
it ana saw a small piece of land. The dove was 
sent out 7 days after the raven, and only once 
returned, covered with mud and bringing an olive- 
branch. After waiting 7 days more, he sent forth 
the living creatures. These difierences may he 
partly due to carelessness and to narration from 
memory, but the reference to the clay, at any 
rate, is taken from the account of Berossus, which 
he had seen, and probably other accounts also, for 
he goes on to say ; ‘ All writers of barbarian his- 
tories make mention of this Flood and this Ark, 
among whom is Berossus the Chaldaean,’ and he 
quotes from him the statement about the remains 
of the ship on the Kordysean mountains, and the 
use made of the pitch, in the same words as those 
used by Eusebius and Syncellus, who themselves 
refer to Polyhistor as their authority. This proves 
beyond a doubt that PolyhistoFs story was de- 
rived from Berossus. Josephus’s statement about 
the universality of the Deluge story may be taken 
as showing at least that the Deluge story was a 
common theme among ancient historians. 

iv. Origin of the Semitic Deluge story.— 
(a) There is nothing to suggest in this case that it 
formed part of a consistent mythological system. 
(5) Being concerned with ram and water, the 
subject was clearly suitable for treatment in the 
Akkadian Epic in connexion with the rainy month ; 
nor need we suppose it, therefore, connected with 
any special astronomical theories, (c) Its more or 
less mythological form, in which gods and god- 
desses play their part, finds its analogies in many 
Deluge and other stories throughout the world., 
in wiiich natural events form the basis of, or 
become mixed up with, mythological details (see 
above, IV, G, (5)). (d) The frequency of Deluge 

stories arising out of natural inundations gives a 
prima facie probability that such an event was 
the origin of the tradition in this instance, (e) In 
both the Bible story and the Akkadian the Deluge 
is ascribed to natural causes : (1) an excessive 
rainfall ; (2) somewhat more indefinitely, the 
rising of the sea. The first is obvious in both 
accounts. The second is definitely stated in P in 
the words ‘ all the fountains of the great deep were 
broken up ’ (Gn 7^^). The deep being regarded as 
being under the earth, such language would very 
naturally suggest an earthquake breaking up the 
ground and letting the deep burst forth. It seems 
implied also in tlie Akkadian story, which, if it 
does not, as some scholars maintain, expressly 
speak of the earth trembling, and the floods 
breaking out below the earth, at least describes 
such a terrific storm and tempest and invasion of 
waters as to imply a cyclonic wave rather than a 
mere overflooding of rivers. (/) The traditional 
resting-places of the ark, Ararat = Armenia (Bible 
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and Berossns), and Ni 5 ;ir=Kowandiz in the North- 
East of Babylonia (Akkadian), point to a definite 
region of the" world, [g] Stlss has pointed out with 
great force that the necessary conditions are ful- 
Siled by supposing that the shores of the Persian 
Gulf were struck by an enormous volcanic wave, 
accompanied by a treniendous cyclone. The very 
great distance wliich such waves travel, and the 
fearful destruction of life and property which is 
often involved, have frequently been pointed out. 

Thus the wave associated with the Backergunge cyclone in the 
delta of the Granges reached a height of 45 ft. and destroyed 
more than 100,000 persons {’EBr^ xvi. 155). A wave caused by 
the eruption of Krakatoa (26th"2Sth Aug, 188S) reached 50 ft. 
(of, the 16 Guhits of F, Gn 720) and destroyed more than 36,000 
lives. One wave reached as far as Cape Horn, 7818 geographical 
miles distant (JSBrO XX vhi. 639). 

It can hardly be deemed improbable that a 
phenomenon of such a kind occurred on the coast 
of the Persian Gulf, then probably lying much 
further north than now, and that but few sur- 
vivors escaped in boats to tlie more hilly regions, 
with what effects they could secure. We have, in 
an event like this, all that is needed for the ^owth 
of such stories as are preserved in the Akkadian 
Epic and the Bible Deluge, 
it need hardly be added that the religious vatue 
of the Bible story does not lie in its improba- 
bilities, which sometimes amount, as has been 
shown, to absurdities, but rather in the religious 
and moral lessons, of which the ancient tradition 
was made the vehicle, viz. that Jahweh hated and 
would punish sin, but would save those who were 
faithful and obedient, while the further thought is 
suggested in P, at least, that His mercy is a more 
abiding motive than His wrath. ] 

H. Tee Greek Deluge stories,-^. Story of 
Deukalion and Fyrrha, — This is by far the most 
important of the Greek Deluge, or Flood, stories, 
(a) Its most typical form is that given by Apol- 
lodorus (140 B.C.) in his Bihliothzm^ I. vii. 2 : 

When Zeus determined to destroy the men of the age of 
copper, Deukalion, at the suggestion of Prometheus his father, 
constructed a chest (Xapm/ca), into which, having placed 
therein the necessaries of life, he entered with his wife 
Pyrrha. Zeus sent a great rain, which flooded most parts of 
Greece, and destroyed all except those who escaped to the 
neighbouring hill-tops. The pair, after drifting in the chest 
for 0 days and nights, reached Parnassus, and, the Mood 
having somewhat abated, disembarked, whereupon Deukalion 
sacrificed to Zeus bis protector. The latter sent Hermes to 
ask what he wished. He replied * Children.* At the direc- 
tion of Zeus they threw stones over their heads, and those 
which Deukalion threw became men, and those which Pyrrha 
threw, women. Then follows a derivation of the word ASos 
(* people ’) from Xaag or AS? (‘ stone ’). 

(5) This story evidently originated in a con- 
fusion of a myth with what may have been an 
^cient tradition. If Pandora, as Apollodorus had 
just asserted, was the first woman, and Prome- 
theus first made men of earth and water, how 
could Deukalion be, as Apollodorus likewise states, 
king of Phthia, and who were the men who were 
nearly all destroyed ? How, again, is the survival 
of any consistent with the story of the stones ? 

(c) (1) There seems to be an allusion to the 
story of the stones in Hesiod (’Hotat, fr. 141, ed. 
Kzach ; see Usener, p. 32). (2) The earliest com- 
plete reference, however, to Deukalion’s Flood is 
m Pindar, 01 ix. 64-67, where he mentions how 
Pyrrha and Deukalion descended from Parnassus 
and founded of stones a race like themselves, and 
how the mighty waters which had overfiooded the 
earth had been suddenly stopped by Zeus. Pindar 
evidently refers to it as a well-known story; other- 
wise, much of wliat he says would have been quite 
unintelligible to his readers. (3) The best-known 
form of the story, however, is that given by Ovid, 
Met, i* 155-415, the most curious feature of which 
is the fact that no mention is made of Deukalion 
and Pyrrha having been warned of the Deluge and 
commanded to build a ship. They appeared, on the 
heights of Parnassus, where they had landed, and 


invoked the gods of the mountain and Themis. 
Zeus, seeing this, and satisfied that they were 
good and pious people, stopped the Deluge. A 
full description is given of their trouble, and the 
story about ^ the bones of the great mother ’ is 
given in detail. It should be noticed that here 
the means of refuge is a ship, not, as with Apol- 
iodorus, a chest. There are also several other 
more or less different versions of the Denkaiion 
story. {4) According to Nonnus (see Usener, p. 
38), a conflagration sent by Zeus (in anger at the 
Titans for murdering Dionysus Zagreus) was put 
out by a Deluge. This is very abruptly connected 
with the story of Deukalion and Pyrrha, who sud- 
denly appear floating about in a chest (\dpya^) ; but 
we are not told how or where they got in, or 
where they landed. The Deluge ends by Poseidon 
splitting the rock with his trident, and making an 
escape for the water through the Vale of Tempe, 
thus connecting the Deluge with the north of 
Thessaly, whereas the older legends connect it 
with Photis in the south-east. (5) According to 
Hellanikos, Mt. Othrys was the place of landing, 
Aristotle, curiously enough, maintained that the 
waters of the Deluge flowed into Achelous. Others, 
such as Thrasybulus and Akestodorus, maintained 
that Deukalion and Pyrrha founded the sanctuary 
of Zeus at Dodona, and dwelt in the territory of 
the Molossi. Possibly here we have a local Flood 
tradition combined with the better known tra- 
ditional story. Very late legends connect the 
landing of Deukalion with Mt, Athos, and even 
with .fitna. 

ii. Other Deluge stories current in Greece,—!, 
According to a legend connected with Megaris, 
Megaros, its founder, was rescued from the Deluge, 
being guided in swimming through the water by 
the cry of cranes ; hence was derived the name of 
Gerania. 

2. The Oxygian Flood story, found only in quite 
late writers, such as J ulius Af rieanus, is con- 
fined to Bceotia and Attica. Oxygos, its hero, 
was described as king, sometimes of Athens and 
sometimes of Thebes. 

, 3. Dardanus was said to have escaped in a Flood 
from Samothrace or Arcadia (Dionysius of Haii- 
camassus), in a boat of skins mauo by himself 
(Lykophron), or with Ms sons, and to have founded 
the kingdom of Ida. This story was often brought 
into connexion with that of Deukalion. 

4, An altogether different Flood story is referred 
to by Istros (see Usener, p. 46), who connects a 
great flood with the severing of Asia and Europe 
by the Hellespont. 

liL Or^inofthe Greek —Speaking gene- 

rally, the Greek Deluge stories form good illus- 
trations of what appear to he the common causes 
of such legends (see above, IV. C), Several of 
them grew up as explanations of the founding of 
a city or temple, ascribed to a waif miraculously 
guided across the waters, and to this extent Usener 
IS probably right in finding analogies to the Den- 
kaiion myth in such stories as those of Perseus 
and Oedipus. Other Greek Deluge stories are con- 
nected with special geographical features, such as 
the opening of the Vale of Tempe All are local 
in character, and that one of them, from its anti- 
quity and picturesqueness, should have found a 
permanent place, though often mixed with others, 
m Greek mythology is natural enough. And there 
is no reason why it too may not have originated 
from a local inundation, the story receiving such 
accretions of the picturesque and marvellous as are 
common in similar cases. 

The occurrence of the chest instead of a boat is interesting 
in view of the same variation in the Semitic story, and might 
suggest the possibility that the Greek legend, as we find it in 
Apollodorus:, was influenced in ^me indirect way by the Bible 
narrative. But there is a great difference betw'een a chest, 
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holding only a couple of persons and such food as they required i 
for 9 days, and the monster Bible * Ark’ with all its arrange- 
ments and contents. Moreover, the chest was not an uncommon 
feature in the waif stories of Greek legend. 

iv. TAe mixed Deluge story of tJw pseudo-Lucian. 
— We have a real mixture of the Greek and Semitic 
Deluge stories in the story given in the de Dea 
Syria {Lucian, ed. Jacobit/., Leipzig, 1881, iii. 
344 f.). This version was connected with a hole 
in the ground over which the temple was built and 
into which the Deluge was said to have suhsMed, 

According to this account, Deukalion, and his wife and 
' children, were saved in a great chest (Aapm^. As he entered 
it, there came all kinds of animals, wild and tame, sows, horses, 
serpents, lions, etc., in pairs. He received them all, and there 
was great friendship between them, and they ail sailed in one 
chest as long as the water prevailed. When the water had 
disappeared through the hole, Deukalion built an altar and the 
temple over it. 

Usener certainly goes too far in saying thnt this 
is the Babylonian Deluge story with only the name 
Deukalion inserted from Greek legend. It con- 
tains several features from both, and, except that 
to Deukalion it gives a second name S/ciJto (which, 
according to Bnttman, is a corruption of 
and is intended for Sisuthros, the iNoah of Berossus), 
it bears a far closer resemblance to the Biblical 
than to the other forms of the Babylonian Deluge 
legend. E.g., wild animals are preserved as well 
as tame ; all in pairs ; only Deukalion and his 
family escape ,* in a chest, not a boat (the last per- 
haps from the Greek story). That traditions of 
the Deluge ultimately derived from the Bible 
should have been current in Syria is likely enough, 
and there seems also evidence, in another tradi- 
tion tliat the people was founded by Semiramis, of 
early intercourse with Babylon. 

a Persian Deluge stories.-~A. A cmions 
legend is contained in two fragments of the Yima 
songs preserved in Vendidad {SBE iv. 10 1!^,). It 
is given in full by Usener, pp. 208-212, from the 
critical tr. of Geldner.^ 

A council was held by the gods, in which Ahura Mazda decreed 
that a terribly severe winter would be followed by a great 
Deluge from the melting of the snow. Yima was directed to 
build an enormous fort foursquare, and to stock it with men 
and animals of all kinds. Yima carried out these instructions, 
but it is not actually said that the Deluge came. 

Usener regards the whole story as an ideal pic- 
ture of the future, the eternal city where men are 
to live in harmony and righteousness a life free 
from moral and physical evil, when the world is 
destroyed by the Deluge ; hut the passages which 
seem most ideal are among the prose portions, 
which Geldner regards as later insertions. It 
seems more probable that we have here also an 
example of the tendency to idealize what was 
originally a natural event. 

ii. A second story is found in BtindahUn, vii. (tr. 
by E, W. West in SBE v. 25-28). Tistar, in the 
three forms of a man, a horse, and a bull, sends 
successive Deluges each of ten days’ duration, and 
destroys all the noxious creatures on the earth. 
This is part of what is clearly an astrological 
myth describing the contest between good and 
evil, and accounting for lightning and thunder, 
the salt sea, and the origin of lakes and seas. 

D, Indian Deluge stories.— I TEe Fish 
Legend.— {!) The oldest form of this typical 
Deluge story of India is preserved in the Sata- 

f utha Brdhmana, i. 8. 1 {pBE xii. 216, tr. by J. 

ggeling; for other translations see A, Weber, 
Ind. Streif.,^ 1868, i. 9, Ind. Stud.^ 1868, i. 161 ; Max 
Miiiler, Mst. Skr. Lit., 1859, p. 425; J. Muir, 
Orig. Skr. Texts, [1873] 181 ff.) : 

In the morning, Manu, when water was brought to him for 
washing, found a fish in hia hands. The fish foretold the 
coming Deluge, and promised to save him if he would pre- 
serve it, first in a jar, then in a pit, and, when it had 
outgrown this, would take it to the sea. Manu was to build 
a ship, and enter it, and look out for his preserver. Manu did 


1 For a divergent interpretation of this Iranian material, see 
art. Blest, Abode or the (Persian). 


as directed, and finally took the fish, which had then grown to 
an enormous size, to the sea. Then Manu entered the ship, 
and the Deluge came, which destroyed all living creatures. 
Meanwhile the fish approached Manu, who fastened the ship to 
its horn, and was so conveyed wp to [or ‘over^J the Northern 
Mountains. Maim was directed to tie the ship to a tree, and 
gradually to descend as the waters abate. 

The rest of the story is concerned with a complicated and 
very unintelligible rite with clarified butter, by which a woman 
was first produced, and, by her means, offspring* of men and 
cattle. 

According to Weber, the final redaction of the 
iSafapatha is only a little before the Christian era ; 
but, as Eggeling shows, it is a compilation of 
earlier treatises, and this particular story gives 
the impression, in its main features, of being 
ancient. 

One special interest in the story lies in its 
curious points of resemblance and contrast to 
other Deluge stories. The warning of the Deluge 
by an animal, the fastening of the sliip by a rope, 
the post-diluvian sacrifice, and the miraculous re- 
production of men, have all their analogies ; but 
they are not found, as here, in combination, and 
the towing of the ship by a fish is ^[uite uni^fue. 
The prob^ility is, therefore, that this legend is of 
native growth. 

Weber and, to a less extent, Muir see in the 
story a tradition of an original immigration of the 
race from across the Himalayas. They base their 
opinion on a rendering of the words given above in 
italics, ^over the Northern Mountains.’ Eggeling, 
however, renders ‘ up to,’ and some writers suppose 
the story to have originated in an exceptional over- 
flowing of the Ganges. The question is primarily 
one of textual criticism, the mioice lying between 
the reading abhUdudrdva (Eggeling) and . ati- 
dudrdva (Weber, etc.). The chief argument 
against an originally mythical origin of the story 
is that here also the tendency is to become more 
and more mythical, and if we reverse this tendency 
we can easily explain the story as having grown 
out of a natural inundation. 

(2) A second version of the Indian story is that 
given in the Mahabhdrata (quoted from tr. by H. 
Jacobi in Usener, p. 29; see also Mnir, op. cit. 
i.® 196 ff.). The story has here assumed a more 
elaborate and marvellous form. 

Manu is a prince among monks, renowned for his asceticism 
‘Standing on one leg with his arms raised on high, and with 
head bent down and never blinking an e;^’e, he practised terrible 
austerities,’ etc. The fish appeared to him as he was practising 
austerities by the shore. Of such virtue were they that the 
fish became many miles long, and yet Manu could carry it 
quite easily. The storm is very graphically described. In the 
end the fish reveals himself as Brahma, and appoints Manu as 
creator of all things. 

In this version tliere appears to be a confusion, 
not uncommon in similar myths, in the character 
of Manu as himself a descendant of former an- 
cestors, and as the founder and creator of men 
and all things. In the older form of the story lie 
is the first man, and never more than a man. 

(3) A third version is found in the Bhdgavata 
Purdna, viii. 24. 7 ff. (for Eng. tr. see Hardwick, 

: Christ and other Masters, new ed., Lond. 1863, vol. i. 
pt. ii. ch. iii. pp. 312-315 ; Muir, op. cit. i.^ 208 ff.). 
According to Gheyne, this book cannot be earlier 
than the 12th cent. A.B. The story itself is 
mainly a development of that of the Satapatha 
Brdhmana, with a mixture of the mythical and 

f i«a^’-pMlosophieal elements characteristic of the 
^urdnas. 

The Deluge took place during a sleep of Brahma, when the 
strong demon Hayagriva stole the Vedas. Hari took the form 
of a minute fish, and so finally revealed himself to Satyavrata, 
a devout king who lived only on water. The gradual growth 
of the fish is like that in the earlier legends, except that he 
outdid them by becoming, in his fin^ form, a million of 
leagues long. The ark in this case was miraculously brought to 
Satyavrata, who, accompanied by the chiefs of the Brahmans, 
spent his time therein in singing hymns of praise and receiving 
Divine revelations. Jlnally, Hari slew Hayagriva and recovered 
the Vedas. Satyavrata, instruoted in all Divine and human 
knowledge, was appointed the 7th Manu, But, after all, the 
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appearance of the horned fish was may a, or delusion, and * he 
who shall devoutly hear this important aliegforical narrative will 
be delivered from the bondage of sin/ 

Ifc is interesting to note that this version has; 
several points of contact with the Bible story. (1) 
The Deluge is caused by rain as well as by the 
sea. (2) Seven days’ warning is given of the 
Deluge. (3) It is sent because of the depravity of 
man. (4) Animals are preserved in the ark, (5) , 
and these in pairs. Of these (3) is inconsistent 
with the beginning of the story, and is evidently i 
an interpolation. The most probable explanation i 
of them all is that they were due to Christian i 
influence. Tiieir appearance only in the latest ' 
version of the myth makes it impossible to use i 
them as arguments to prove that the story itself ■ 
is derived from the Bible story, or originated in the ; 
event which that story describes. i 

ii. The' Boar Another Deluge myth is i 

given in Muir, op. cit. 50 f. It is one of the 
creation stories of the Visnu Fitrana, 

It tells how the Divine Brahma, awaiting from his night 
slumber, and perceiving that the earth lay within the waters 
of the universal ocean, assumed the form of a boar, plunged 
into the ocean, and raised up the earth and placed it on the 
surface. 

This is a creation myth, and has a curious 
analogy with some of the American Indian stories 
(seelv. 0{a)). 

E. Ceinesb Flood story , — Accounts of this 
are found in the Shu King (especially ii. 4. 1 ; cf. 
also pref. 5, ii. 1. 17, 2. 1, 14, iii. 1. 1, v. 27. 8), 
the SMk King (iv. 3. 4. 1), and the writings or 
Mpg-tsze (iii. 1. 4. 7, 2. 9. 31). 

i. According to the Canon of Ydo [Shu King, L 
3. 11, tr. Legge, SBE iii. 341), 

*th6 H said, “Ho! (President of) the Four Mountains, de- 
structive in their overflow are the waters of the inundation. 
In their vast extent they embrace the hills and overtop the 
great heights, threatening the heavens with their floods, so 
that the lower people groan and murmur 1 Is there a capable 
man to whom I can assign the correction (of this calamity)?”* 
Khw&n was appointed, and laboured unsuccessfully for nine 
years. The Ti afterwards resigned his throne to Yii, who had 
coped successfully with the inundation. 

ii. The Shu Kmg (ii. 4. 1) gives the account of 
Yit’s work as follows (in Legge’s translation) ; 

‘ The inundating waters seemed to assail- the lieavens, and in 
their vast extent embraced the mountains and overtopped the 
hills, so that people were bewildered and overwhelmed. I [Yii] 
mounted my four conveyances [carts, boats, sledges, and spiked 
shoes], and all along the hills hewed down the woods, at the 
same time, along with Yi, showing the multitudes how to get 
flesh to eat. I opened passages for the streams throughout the 
nine provinces, and conducted them to the sea. I deepened 
the channels and canals, and conducted them to the streams, 
at the same time, along with Ohi, sowing grain, and showing 
the multitude how to procure the food of toil in addition to 
flesh meat. I urged them further to exchange what they had 
for what they had not, and to dispose of their accumulated 
stores. In this way all the people got grain to eat, and all the 
States beg^n to come under good rule.’ 

Elsewhere in the SMi King, Yii is repeatedly 
described as having determined the relations of 
land and water, and the Shih King declares that, 

* when the waters of the Flood had become wide- 
spread, Yii caused the various regions of the earth 
world to appear : the great outlying realms re- 
ceived th eir limitations. ’ 

According to these accounts, all these works were 
accomplished during a single journey. In fact, 
the accounts probably describe work gradually 
carried out through many ages, though possibly 
commenced by Yii. They were evidently intended 
to avert a constantly repeated and wide-spread 
disaster. 

iii. ^ Orujin of the Legge believed that the 

occasion of Yii’s special work was an actual inunda- 
tion of an alarming kind of the Hwang-Ho ('the 
sorrow of China’), which he puts in the 24th 
cent. B.C., whereas he ascribes &is treatise to tlie 
12fch. 

According to Meng-fcsze (b. 372 B.C.), however, 
the tasks of Yii were carried out under far more 
difficult conditions. 


*In the time of Y^o, when the earth was not yet in ordered 
state, the masses of water flowed unchecked and flooded the 
earth. Flora W'as excessively luxuriant, and birds and other 
living creatures went about in enormous quantities. Grain 
could not grow. Animals pressed hard on man. . . . Y^o 
alone concerned himself about this. He appointed Shun, who 
developed an ordering activity and gave Yf control of fire. Y! 
caused devastating conflagrations on the mountains and in the 
marshes, so that the animals fled and sought shelter. Yii 
divided the nine rivers. . . , Then it became possible for the 
folk of the Middle Kingdom to support themselves ’ (iii. 1, 4. 7). 
At this same period, moreover, serpents and dragons infested 
these deluging waters ; but Yii, while appointing the rivers their 
courses, banished these monsters, the animals that had op- 
pressed man vanished, and the plains of China became habitable 
for the human race (Iii. 2. 9. 3 f.). 

It is by no means impossible that, as Legge held, 
these accounts all had their rise in a tradition of 
an extraordinary inundation by the Hwang-Ho ; 
and in this connexion it is worthy of note that the 
great flood of 1851-53 is said to have cost some 
millions of lives, while it took 15 years to repair 
the damage and to confine the river within em- 
bankments. At the same time, it should not be for- 
gotten that Grill, in his * Zur chinesischen Fiutsage ’ 
[Festgruss an Bothy Stuttgart, 1893, pp. 9-14), 
maintains that the story is based on a cosmogonic 
myth, devoid of connexion, even in its basal ideas, 
with the Bible account, and associated in form 
with experience of the frequent inundations of the 
Hwang-Ho ; and, like von Gutschmid [ZB MG 
xxxiv* 1921), he holds that Yii, to wmom he 
denies any actual existence in history, was essen- 
tially a sort of demiurge, who helped to establish 
civilization on earth. It is open to question, 
therefore, at least on the basis of Meng-tsze’s 
statements, wliether this whole story is not to 
be regarded as a cosmogonic rather than as a 
Deluge story, 

F. Folklore Deluge stories,— this 
general heading are included the numerous stories 
of peoples, mostly in a savage or semi-savage state, 
not included under previous headings. It is not 
necessary for the present purpose to make any 
general classification of them on either geographical 
or ethnological lines. It will be sufficient to point 
out a few facts bearing on the subject of this 
article. 

i. One of the essential characters of these stories 
arises out of the fact that they are folklore. In 
the Deluge stories of Babylon, Greece, and India 
we have well-defined legends capable of being 
traced out more or less distinctly in their develop- 
ments and ramifications. Though a few of the 
stories now under consideration have come to us iu 
a written form more or less ancient, they are not 
literature in the same sense, but only stereotyped 
folk-tales. By far the greater number of these 
stories, however, are still, or were till recent years, 
in a fluid and formative condition. The imagina- 
tion which has produced them is, or was till recently, 
stm at work, and has been continually modifying 
them. It has already been noticed how both his- 
torical events and fancy-striking anecdotes, such 
as Bible stories, have in many cases become mixed 
with the early tale, nor is it possible to separate 
them with scientific accuracy. Not infrequently 
what is essentially the same story is differently 
told on different occasions, or at any rate is 
differently reported (Leeward Islands ; see IV. A, 
vi. W). 

ii There are many difficulties in the way of 
getting trustworthy evidence. As already pointed 
out, the missionaries, by whom most of these 
stories have been reported, were frequently pre- 
judiced witnesses (see IV. A, iii.), and, moreover, 
the stories in several cases were collected some 
time after the conversion of the people with whom 
they originated. These missionaries had to depend 
on their own memory or that of their converts, 
and it was only in quite exceptional cases that the 
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opportunity afforded to Gill was offered (see above, 
ly. C. {a)), of reporting from the evidence of one 
whose knowledge of heathen lore w'as both fresh 
and complete. 

iii. Another striking fact is the irregularity in 
the distribution of these stories. For example, 
there are very few independent Deluge stories 
reported from Africa, a considerable number from 
the islands of the Pacific, and an extraordinarily 
large number from the continent of America. 
This is accounted for negatively by Andree on 
the ground that Deluge stories do not readily 
arise where, as in Africa, the inundation of the 
great rivers is an annual occurrence, which does 
not therefore impress the imagination. It may 
be noticed in this connexion that one of the most 
important exceptions is connected with a special 
local feature— the formation of the Dilolo Lake 
on the southern border of the Congo State (see 
Andree, p. 49). Again, the Deluge legend of the 
Masai in Uganda, to which attention has been 
lately called by Merker {see Guardian^ 1906, p. 
945), is so obviously parallel with the Bible Deluge 
that it cannot be regarded as independent. We 
find here the Ark, pairs of animals, birds sent out 
(a pigeon and a vulture [cf. the crow of the Lummi 
Indians and the humming-bird of a Mexican story]), 
and four (!) rainbows. 

iv. It would appear that there must be some 

positive reason for the frequency of Deluge stories 
among the American Indians. George Catlin, in 
his O-Kee-pa (p, 2), stated that among 120 tribes 
there was not one which did not relate some 
distinct or vague tradition of a Flood, and, in 
fact, a very considerable number of these stories 
have been preserved. It certainly must be ad- 
mitted that the idea of a Deluge impressed itself 
very readily on the Indian tribes, but how far 
this was due to their past experience as an island 
people, and how far to the psychological character 
of the race, is a question for the ethnologist or 
anthropologist rather than the student of com- 
parative religion. This much at least can be 
said, that there is some reason for believing that 
several of these stories are of comparatively ancient 
origin. _ . 

(1) In the first place, there is abundant evi- 
dence to show that Deluge stories were current in 
Central and Southern America at the time of the 
Spanish occupation. (2) The common elements in 
the stories of neighbouring and related tribes in 
some cases point to an ancient tradition in which 
a characteristic feature has become rooted in the 
imagination, {a) Several of the tribes about 
Peru, though their Deluge stories differ vddely in 
other respects, have the common feature of a 
floating mountain— a combination, it would seem, I 
of the ark and the mountain of refuge. (5) In ! 
more than one Mexican legend men were turned 
by the Deluge into fish, {c) We have noticed 
that several tribes about the Orinoco and its 
neighbourhood have the common features of stones 
(or coco-nuts) thrown to produce men (see IV. A, 
V. (2)). {d) Of still greater interest is the curious 

feature already mentioned (IV. (7, {a)) that land 
was produced after the Deluge, not by the water 
subsiding, but out of scattered ^ains of sand or 
earth springing up and growing like seeds. Thus 
in the story of the Ojibwas, after the loon has 
dived several times in vain, it is the musk-rat 
restored to life by the surviving Manabozho (who 
was standing up to his neck in water on the 
summit of a high tree) that dives and brings 
up the grains of sand between its toes. These 
Manabozho throws into the_ waters, and they 
grow into islands, which unite into mainland. 
In a story of the Sac and Fox Indians, another 
branch of the Algonquins, the survivor, seeing 


that the Deluge would soon overwhelm the moun- 
tain on which he had sought refuge, built a canoe 
out of a piece of the blue sky. After sailing about 
some days, he sent out one of the largest fishes, 
which returned with its monster mouth full of 
earth, out of which he formed the dry land. In 
the story of the CMppewas (Montagnais), a 
related group, it is the northern diver that 
eventually returns to the canoe with clay on his 
webbed feet, after the beaver, otter, and musk-rat 
have failed. This the old man breathed upon, 
and it became a great island, {e) We find, a^ain, 
in certain groups of tribes that a particular animal 
plays a prominent part, as the coyote among the 
Californians (Wappos, Papagos, etc.), the raven 
among those on the north-west seaboard of N. 
America (Thlinkits and Bella Coolas). 

V. This prominence of animals is a very char- 
acteristic feature of the American Indian stories, 
and is by some believed to be connected ultimately 
with totem- worship, whereas in the stories of some 
other groups, sucn as those of the South ^ Sea 
Islanders, a greater prominence is given relatively 
to what we should call the wonders or powers of 
ISTature. Thus, according to Bancroft (iii. 87), the 
Californians describe themselves as having origin- 
ated from the coyote. 

Among the Algonquin tribes the black serpent is the enemy 
of man and of created beings, and sends the Deluge. Mana- 
bozho, in more than one story of this group, takes refuge on 
the turtle’s back. In the stories of the Ojibwas his helper is 
usually the diver or the musk-rat. With the Hare Indians it is 
the raven who causes the Deluge in vengeance for being thrown 
into the fire ; and it is the white owl who befriends the wise 
man by letting out the cattle which the raven had imprisoned. 
With the Cherokees it is a dog which foretells the Deluge*, 
with the Peruvians the llamas reveal it to a shepherd. The 
Orees have it that an eagle rescued the one surviving maiden, 
and became by her the father of the new race. In a very 
original story of the Pimas (California), the god’s son Szeuka, 
being angry with the eagle for having caused the Deluge, climbs 
up to its eyrie, slays it, and restores to life those whom it had 
killed (Bancroft, iii. 78). 

vi. The general inference from a study of these 
folklore Deluge stories is that we have not to 
deal with mythological or cosmological systems, 
in which a Deluge occupied a part, but rather that 
these stories were the result of experience, tradi- 
tion, imagination, and natural curiosity, acting 
sometimes separately, but more often in combina- 
tion in different ways and different degrees. 

Liteeatueb. — ^The best general book, esp. for Deluge folklore, 
is R. Andree, Die Flutsagen, Brunswick, 1891, which contains 
a large and interesting collection of Deluge stories. Among 
the most important books referred to by Andree are H. H 
Bancroft, Native Maces of the Pacific States, 5 vols., London, 
1876-76 ; A. Humboldt, Sites des Cordillhres et monuments des 
peuples indigenes, Paris, 1868 ; W. Ellis, Polynesian Researches, 
2 vois., London, 1829 ; W. W. Gill, Myths and Songs from the 
S, Pacific, London, 1876; E. Siiss, Das AntUtz der Mrde, 
8 vols., Leipzig, 1883-85 ; F. Lenormant, Les Origines de 
I’histoire d’aprbs la Bible, Paris, 1880. For a careful tabulation of 
Deluge stories, see M. Winternitz, "Die Flutsagendes Altortiiraa 
und der Naturvolker,’ in Mitteil. der anthrop, Gesellsch. in Wien, 
xxxi. [1901] 305-333. Translations and comments upon the 
Akkadian Deluge story are given in KIB vi. 299 ff. ; P. Haupt, 
D&r keilinschriftliche Sintfiutbericht, Leipzig, 1881; A. H. 
Sayce, Higher Criticism and the Monmmnts, London 
1894, ch. iii. ; C. J. Ball, Light from the Hast, London, 1899, 
pp. 34-43. The most important Indian, Chinese, and Persian 
Deluge legends are given in SBJE, ed. by Max Miilier (see also 
references in this article). For Creek Deluge stories, apart from 
theories about them, the best work is H. Usener, Die Sintjftut- 
sagen, Bonn, 1S99, F. H. WOODS. 

DELUSION. — Delusion in the popular sense 
simply means a mistaken belief. In the technical 
sense, however, it means a wrong belief which is 
maintained because of a defect in thinking. And 
that is the meaning which the word should always 
have ; for there is manifestly an important differ- 
ence, for example, between a mistaken opinion 
which may be held because of wrong information 
supplied or facts withheld, and one which is main- 
tained owing to an error in reasoning. A delusion 
is a belief falsely believed— that is, believed be- 
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cause of a faulty mind* To stretch the point, an 
opinion, even if it is a good opinion, is delusional 
if it is not supported by bicts. And that brings ns 
to a distinction which is of some value— that there 
are beliefs which are demonstrably untrue and 
which are delusions ; and there are beliefs which 
we cannot prove to be untrue, which may even 
be correct, yet are arrived at by a delusional 
process. 

The delusional state of mind — ^the kind of think- 
ing which is prone to delusion — ^very often results 
from some disease, of greater or less degree, 
acquired in adolescent or adult life, which 
warps the judgment by tampering with the brain’s 
mechanism, upon which correct thinking depends. 
In the development of a mind to the levm of a 
mature judgment, an enormous mass of experience 
contributes, and a very great part of onr think- 
ing rests upon obvious opinions which we never 
take the trouble to test. It is part of the mis- 
fortune of a delusional mind that it may begin 
to question such standard opinions— opinions which 
ought to be regarded as axioms, and upon which 
the whole fabric of onr thought is based. For 
example, a man may have a doubt (and it has 
occurred, and much writing has been wasted in the 
exposition of it) as to whether two and two really 
do make four. Scepticism of this sort, when it 
goes far, is an exhausting mental process, and 
the mind that indulges in it is apt to suffer 
further trouble. It is a form of mness which 
may be called a wasting disease of the mind, 
as if a man were to consume his own skeleton 
and have neither backbone nor leg by which to 
stand erect. On the other hand, a great deal of 
delusion can he traced to a vice at the opposite 
extreme — a kind of mental indolence. A large 
number of people who have wits enough to think 
if they had energy to use them, believe things 
which they have no right to believe, and enter- 
tain opinions which do not harmonize with those 
which they have earned a right to entertain. In 
these cases, again, there is what we may call 
a sore spot in the mind — a place where friction 
occurs when the rational process is checked by 
superstition. It is always a source of mental weak- 
ness in a thoughtful man to reserve certain subjects 
and to neglect or refuse to discuss them. That, 
however, is not to say that there is no place in 
good thinking for reverence, or that a good mind 
will not continue in mystery. On the contrary, 
the essence of delusion is the being too certain, too 

a nick to seize and hold a definite opinion. This is 
Instrated by a very constant quality of delusion 
—that it refuses to be guided by facts or modified 
by argument. There are some people whose minds 
are very hard to move ; once they have formed an 
opinion— and such people form opinions about many 
tiiing^they will not give up or even be shaken 
in their belief ; and the reason is that it is one of 
their mental characteristics, due in part to brain 
conditions, to find changes irksome. We must also 
observe that there are certain beliefs which are 
essentially pleasure-giving ; it is tempting to hold 
an opinion which seems fitting and good, and it is 
easy to retain, as convictions, some comfortable 
beliefs which have never been subjected to criti- 
cism ; perhaps the majority of the delusions com- 
monly entertained concern things which people like 
to believe and refuse to disturb, not on grounds of 
reason, but on grounds of feeling. 

In insane delusions— by which we mean delusions 
which occur in insanity, and which are due to actual 
brain disease — the quality of unreasonableness is 
very marked. If an insane person insists that he 
is made of glass, he will not he disillnsioned by a 
demonstration of the fragile nature of glass and of 
his own resistance to fracture ; he -will only retort 


that the kind of glass of which he is made is.not the 
ordinary breaking kind; hence the common prac- 
tice with such people on the part of those who 
have the care of them. And it is the best method 
for all delusional people, whether sane or insane ; 
there is no use trying to argue with them ; there-^ 
fore change the subject, encourage reasonableness 
in general, and trust that in time, after a develop* 
ment of other parts of the mind, the ‘ patient ’ on 
coming back to the vexed question again will see 
it in a new light. 

It need hardly be said that the subjects concern- 
ing which people are prone to express delusions are 
often mystifying even to the most expert thinker — 
electrical phenomena, facts connected with mes- 
merism or hypnotism, insanity, occult religious 
facts, and all sorts of novelties and new inventions. 

From what has been said concerning the nature 
of delusion, it becomes clear that the subject is an 
important one, both in a theory of mind and in 
raetieal aflairs; and it is instructive to try to 
etermine the extent and the province of delusion 
in normal thought. To do so exhaustively is im- 
possible ; but it is easy to cite a few examples 
which will suggest, to any one who cares to pursue 
the subject, a great many more. There is, for 
instance, a very large ^oup of what we may call 
natural illusions, which are inevitably and in- 
extricably woven into the fabric of experience, 
and which, assumed as true, become delusions. In 
the strict sense, an illusion (q.v.) differs from a 
delusion in that it is an error in sense-perceptiorb 
rather than an error in thinking. And it is per- 
missible to hold that delusion includes illusion ; 
that all illnsions, when accepted as true, are de- 
lusions, though only a few dmusions are illusions. 
By natural iflusion, then, is meant all that margin 
of error— and it is a large one — ^by which the senses, 
in their natural and normal activities, convey 
wrong information to the brain. For it is strictly 
true that things are not what they seem. It is 
usual, m this connexion, to enlarge upon visual 
errors, partly because these are obvious and admit 
of being proved. It is certain that the picture 
which the brain receives from the e^^'es does not 
correspond to the object looked at. Some of the 
delusions thereby suggested have been corrected. 
Every educated man, for example, refuses to accept 
the testimony of his eyes that the world is flat. 
Yet a great mass of visual error goes uncorrected ; 
men and women take the picture suggested by 
the eyes to be true; and, as the error and its 
acceptance are natural and all but universal, the 
delusion passes muster in common thought. But, 
to appreciate the amount of error thus imported, 
we must not forget that all the other senses are 
similarly faulty. It is certain, and again capable 
of scientific proof, that errors of hearing are con- 
siderable. Not only do ears differ widely in in- 
dividuals in their acuteness, hut it is certain that 
no one hears correctly, that the sound -image 
, accepted by the brain never corresponds to the 
i ‘pattern’ of the sound-waves in the atmosphere. 
Yet the great majority of people hear enough for 
practical purposes with approximately the same 
error in the hearing of it, and, by tacit consent, 
the error is not regarded. A great fallacy similarly 
besets the sense of touch and the muscular sense, 
which gives ns information concerning resistances 
— the hardness and density, weight and strength 
of things. And, if this is true of senses which 
supply to the mind data which can be to a large 
extent scientifically tested, it may be assumed to 
be equally true of the senses of taste and smell. 
We may even conjecture that, subtle and com- 
plex as these senses are, they are also occasionally 
ulusional. 

Before leaving this aspect of delusion, it is well 
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to advert to hallucination A hallucina- 

tion, like an illusion, is a wrong sense-perception, 
but dihers from it in that there is no outward 
object for the hallucination. A hallucination is a 
perception— most commonly of the eye or ear— ~ 
which is purely and wholly subjective. If the 
mind accepts this fiction of the senses, there is 
obviously delusion. Hallucinations do not btilk 
largely in normal thinking ; but they are frequent 
and important in mental disease. 

In conclusion, we may refer briefly to common 
forms of delusion more in the sphere of thought. 
Perhaps the best example of all but universal 
delusion is the common belief in an absolutely 
free will. It would be entirely out of place here 
to regard the subject philosophically. SuflSce it to 
say that it is obvious that sometimes one’s will is 
not wholly free in the ordinary sense. Yet people 
invariably think and speak as if choices were 
always of their own making. This delusion is 
clearly necessary and salutary ; without it both 
thinking and doing would come to a standstill. 
Another delusion, equally inevitable and necessaiy, 
is one which besets every thinking man, that is, 
that he believes he possesses a thinking organ 
which works correctly. Give two men exactly the 
same data and let them think out a conclusion : 
each believes, is bound to believe, that he is think- 
ing correctly ; yet in many cases the conclusions 
will differ ; so there must be error somewhere. 
Finally, we may cite the very prevalent delusion 
that any thought can reach a final conclusion. 
Nearly every one feels, and a great many people 
believe, that a subject can be finished, that thought 
can reach and hold all there is to be known about 
it, and usually a statement of the conclusion is 
forthcoming. And, while it is obvious that no 
subject can be exhausted and no statement final, 
this delusion is also inevitable. These examples 
will suffice to illustrate the subject, and it only re- 
mains to add that a wise mind will take note of the 
inevitable margin of error in its own operations 
and perhaps discount it, jet not be daunted by it. 

toBRATtmii!.— J. Sully, Illusions: a Pspcholoaical Study ^ 
London, 1881 ; E. Parish, Salliunnations and lUusionSy do. 
1897; C. A. Merder, Psychology^ Normal and Morbid, do. 
1901 ; T. S. Clouston, Mental Diseases, do. 1904, and Bygiew 
of Mind, do. 1906 ; J. H. Hyslop, Borderland of Psychical 
Research, do. 1906; G, Storring-, Menial Pathology in its 
Relation to Normal Psychology, tr. T. Loveday, do. 1907 ; D. P. 
Rhodes, The Philosophy of Change, New York, 1909. 

George R. Wilson. 

DEMOCRACY.— See Government. 

DEMOCRITUS.— A Greek philosopher (c. 460- 
c. 366 B.c.) whose importance lies in his being the 
pioneer of Materialism and the mechanical ex- 
planation of the universe. 

I. Life and writings. — The birthplace of Demo- 
critus was Abdex'a in Thrace, a flourishing colony 
founded by the Ionian city of Teos. He must 
have been a fellow-citizen, and, if the received 
dates are approximately correct, a younger con- 
temporary, of Protagoras. The accounts of his 
life which have come down to us are open to 
suspicion on various grounds. They dwell on his 
insatiable scientific curiosity, which impelled him 
to spend years in foreign travel. He is said to 
have visited Egypt in order to learn geometry 
from the priests, and to have held personal inter- 
course with Magi and Chaldfcans in Persia and 
Babylonia, What amount of truth there is in 
these tales it is hard to say. Like Pythagoras, 
Democritus became to later ages a legendary 
figure, whose real attainments in mathematics, 
physics, and astronomy appeared less remarkable 
than his supposed skill in alchemy and magic. 
The list of his writings that survives shows him 
to have been a prolific author. The grammarian 


Thrasyllus, in the time of Tiberius, arranged the 
collection in tetralogies, or sets of four — the same 
arrangement which he had adopted for the Dia- 
logues of Plato. The lucidity and simplicity of 
Democritus’ style are praised in antiquity by com- 
petent critics like Tirnon, Cicero, and Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus. He wTote in the Ionic dialect, 
hitherto almost exclusively employed by prose 
writers, although in his own lifetime it was being 
gradually superseded by Attic. The subjects 
treated were, to Judge by their titles, chiefly 
Mathematics, Physics, Astronomy, Anthropology, 
and Ethics. We have fragments definitely stated 
to come from the KaviSp and the Kparvvr'/jpia, both 
dealing with the method of science, and from the 
Ttepl BiidvjaL'gs, an ethical treatise. 

To his mathematical achievements there is un- 
impeachable testimony. Three of the thirteen 
tetralogies consisted of treatises on Geometry and 
kindred subjects, including Optics and Astronomy. 
From the title of one of tnem, ‘On irrational 
straight lines and solids ’ {Tepl dXSyccp jpap.p,Qp Kal 
va(TTwp)y it may be inferred that Democritus pre- 
ceded Euclid in the investigation of irrationals — st, 
problem which, as we know from Plato’s Thmte- 
tuSf was occupying the foremost geometers in the 
4th cent. b.c. Similarly, Archimedes in his Tepl 
rOtv }jLi(}x^viKwv decap'/ffidrcop Tpbs ^^parocrOipTjp ^<podos 
(lately discovered at Constantinople, and published 
by Heiberg in 1907) assigns to Democritus no 
small part of the credit for two important the- 
orems, namely, that the cone is one-third part of 
the cylinder, and the pyramid one-third part of 
the prism, having the same base and equal height. 
Democritus made the discoveries by means of 
mechanical methods ; Archimedes afterwards sup- 
plied a rigorous geometrical proof. The investi- 
gation by means of mechanics involved a partial 
anticipation of the infinitesimal calculus (see 
Heath’s The Thirteen Books of E'ttcliiTs Elements, 
Cambridge, 1908, iii. 366-368, 4, ii. 40). 

It is not, however, from the mea^e fragments 
remaining that we derive our best information as 
to the doctrines Democritus taught, but rather 
from the criticism of opponents, especially Aris- 
totle and Theophrastus, who gave to his works the 
attention they deserved. Aristotle in liis scientific 
treatises is evidently much indebted to Democritus, 
and, though be often dissents from his conclusions, 
invariably speaks of him with respect and admira- 
tion. Plato, it is true, never mentions him hy 
name, yet from various passages in the Dialogues 
it is obvious that not only was he acquainted with 
the system of the Ato mists, but even regarded 
Democritus as the type and representative of all 
those tendencies which he himself most actively 
combated. 

2 . Leucippus. — Democritus can hardly claim to 
have originated the system which he taught. 
There seems no valid ground for doubting the 
statement that Leucippus preceded him in laying 
the foundations of Atomism, which they both 
afterwards developed in common. 

The metaphysical basis of Leucippus’ doctrine, 
as stated by Aristotle, ixresumed the Eieatic 
paradox that reality or real being is One, not 
Many, immutable and eternal, not transient and 
diverse : whence the Eleatics deduced that our 
world of manifold and fleeting appearances is not 
that which truly exists. As all the earlier Greeks, 
from Thales downwards, in their search for a 
primary substance were xmconsciously endeavour- 
ing to frame a conception of matter, the permanent 
substratum of the outer world, the jEIeatic paradox 
is only another way of stating that matter alone 
is, where by ^ matter ’ is meant the Full, not the 
Empty, or, in modern parlance; that which has 
mass. Empty space, then, if it is not matter, is 
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noa-existent ; the world is a continuous indivisible 
plenum. Leucippus, if he is to be credited with 
originating the Atomistic doctrine, altered this 
conception by opposing extension to mass as the 
fiindamentai postulate. The extended as full and 
the extended as empty, the plenum and the 
mcuum, or matter occupying space and space 
unoccupied by matter, were in his view equally 
real. The Eleaties were right in asserting the 
one, but wrong in denying the other. By intro- 
ducing real space and the geometrical forms of 
bodies as ^atially determined, Leucippus de- 
stroyed the Eleatic One and reverted to pluralism. 
But he had still to meet the subtle arguments 
from infinite divisibility, by which Zeno of Elea 
had disproved the possibility of motion and of 
multiplicity. Since these arguments could not be 
refuted, nothing remained but to postulate indi- 
visibles (Sro/4ot, ^ro/Lia) as the ultimate constituents 
of corporeal reality — things in space (Ar. Fhys. 
i. S. 187«, 1-3). The sum of existence, then, in- 
cludes empty space as well as the atoms or indi- 
visible particles of matter in space. Both matter 
and space are eternal, infinite, and homogeneous 
throughout. The only clifierences which single 
atoms present are difiefences of shape, from which 
must follow differences of magnitude. But fresh 
differences are introduced when single atoms come 
to be grouped and arranged in what we call indi- 
vidual things. There then arise differences of 
order and position of the atoms in space ; for, to 
use a familiar illustration, A differs from N in 
shape ; AN is not the same as NA, the order is 
different ; nor is W the same as H, the position is 
different. Aristotle {Metaph. i. 4. 986^, 13 ff.) in 
giving this account admits that he is substituting, 
for the precise Ionic terms (fashion), 
(inter-contact), rpoiri^ (turning), his own equiva- 
lents orxvi^^ (figure, shape), rd^ts (arrangement, 
order), (position). It will be obvious, upon 
reflexion, that these three kinds of difference are 
merely spatial relations posited and presupposed 
by the very conception of space as extended in 
three dimensions. 

Here seems the proper place to deal with a con- 
troversial question of great difficulty : of the three 
differences between atoms (shape, order, position), 
only one (shape) relates to single atoms. That 
size must go with shape as a property of the 
single atom seems certain : e.g. atoms of fire are 
described as the smallest as well as the most 
mobile. But no good authority attributes to 
Leucippus or Democritus any utterance implying 
that weight was a fundamental property of the 
atom, although Epicurus, when he revised the 
original doctrine of the Atomists, expressly derived 
weight as well as magnitude from shape, and, as 
is well known, deduced from their weight the 
tendency of free atoms to fall. Later authorities 
not imnaturally confused the Atomic doctrine of 
Leucippus and the revised version of Epicurus. 
But the opinion has now gained ground that Leu- 
cippus and Democritus put forward no positive 
views as to weight being a fundamental property 
of a free or isolated atom, or as to the direction 
and force of the motion originally inherent in a 
free atom. 

3. ^ Developments of Atomism.— (<») Eelativity of 
sensible qualities . — We have given in outline the 
theory which Democritus adopted and developed. 
When compared with the rival systems of Empe- 
docles and Anaxagoras, it is seen to he decidedly 
superior in simplicity and logical coherence. These 
other systems also resolve the universe into matter 
in motion ; but, in the resolution proposed by the 
Atomists, qualitative changes in things result 
from quantitative changes in their constituent 
elements, and all proceeds uniformly by a law of 




natural necessity. Each of these two positions 
calls for further elucidation. The conception of a 
permanent substratum, or primary matter, to the 
early Greek thinkers, involved two attributes. It 
was, they thought, at once indestructible and im- 
mutable ; in other words, the sum of matter in the 
universe remains q^uantitatively and qualitatively 
constant amid all tlie change and variety of 
Nature. How this result was secured by the 
Eleaties has already been shown. Empedocles 
and Anaxagoras took another way, maintaining a 
plm-ality of elements qualitatively constant. The 
tour elements of Empedocles— earth, water, air, 
fire — and the infinity of seeds assumed by Anaxa- 
goras are alike in this, that they possess as funda- 
mental and inalienable the qualities perceptible to 
sense. But these attempts to shape the conception 
of matter were attended by insuperable dimcul- 
ties, so long as the sensible qualities of derivative 
bodies were ascribed to the original elements 
(whether four or an infinite number) out of which 
these bodies were compounded. In fact, on the 
theory of Anaxagoras, the distinction beWeen 
original and. derivative forms of matter vanishes, 
for there must be as many primary substances as 
there are varieties of sensible qualities. 

This difficulty the Atomists solved by distin- 
guishing the fundamental properties of matter as 
such from all other sensible qualities. In prin- 
ciple the distinction is the same as that made by 
Locke between primary and secondary qualities. 
The changing qualities of sensible things, such as 
colour, flavour, odour, temperature, cease then to 
be attributes of matter as such ; and Democritus 
expressed this by saying: ‘By custom there is 
bitter and sweet, hot and cold, and colour; in 
reality nothing but atoms and void’ (Sext. adu, 

\ Math, vix. 135 ; Diels, 55 B, 9 [i.^ 388]). It would, 
however, be mideading to characterize these 
secondary qualities as subjective: they lose no- 
thing of objective validity because the mode in 
which they produce their effects has become ex- 
plicable. To take the first pair of qualities in 
I the citation from Democritus — sweet and bitter. 
It is an acknowledged fact that wine, which 
normally tastes sweet, is bitter to the jaundiced 
patient, and we may infer from Plato’s Thecetetus 
that Protagoras had called attention to this and 
similar facts. Now the Atomistic doctrine declares 
wine, like all other sensible bodies, to be merely 
a complex of atoms of such and such a shape, 
size, and position, and containing such and such 
a proportion of vacuum. As such, each body pro- 
duces a certain effect upon all other similar bodies, 
including the human organs of taste. That effect, 
again, must partly depend upon the constitution 
or those organs, and 011 their permanent or tem- 
porary, common or individual, qualities. But, 
whereas Protagoras emphasized the divergence of 
I the effects under different conditions, and left out 
of sight its possible causes, the Atomistic theory 
took account of both. It allowed a relative value 
to the divergent perceptions, while at the same 
time it maintained the objective validity of that 
which produced them— in other words, the struc- 
ture of perceptible material bodies and the essential 
properties of the matter out of which they xvere 
constituted. Viewed in this light, an enigmatical 
utterance attributed to Democritus by the Epi- 
curean Colotes becomes perfectly intelligible. If 
Democritus said that an object does not possess 
one kind of quality more than another [r(av 
irpayfidrwif ^Kaerrov elwdfp oif /jlcLWop toiop 7) roXov 

elmi — Pint. ddv. Col, 4, p. 1108 F ; Diels, 55 B, 156 
[i\ 413]), we may be sure that he was speaking of 
the secondary qualities, and not of the properties 
of matter as such. The atoms have no secondary 
qualities. Thus colours, flavours, odours, tern- 
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peratnre, have no objective existence mr se ; they, 
at all events when perceived, are relative to the 
percipient. To one who held this view the task of 
science was immensely enlarged, at the same time 
that it became more definite. The problem was 
to advance from the knoAvn to the unknown, to 
determine precisely how the motion of atoms in 
the void produced the totality of changes, and the 
variety of changing qualities perceived by sense. 
No wonder that, unaided by the apparatus^ of 
modern science, the explorer from time to time 
regretted the futility of results attained, and con- 
fessed with a sigh : 

‘ Truth lies in the deep* (Diog. Laerb. ix. 72. 6 ; Diels, 56 B, 
117 [i.2 4073). ‘ V7e perceive, in fact, nothing certain, but such 
things only as change with the state of our body, and of that 
which enters it, and which r^ists it * (Sext. ad®. Math, vii. 136 ; 
Diels, 65 B, 9 [i.2 388]). 

No less important is the part played in the 
system by the conception of causation. A fragment 
of Leucippus lays down the axiom that * nothing 
comes by accident, but everything from a cause 
and under stress of necessity ’ ( Aet. i. 25. 4 ; Diels, 
54 B, 2 [i.2 350p. In such unequivocal terms did 
he state the universal law of causation, and to this 
principle his successor consistently adhered. For 
all that happens in Nature a sufficient explanation 
was furnished by kinematics and mechanics ; there 
was then no need of any supplementary hypothesis, 
whether of design on the one hand or of arbitrary 
spontaneity on the other. It was enough to assume 
motion as an inherent attribute of matter — an 
ultimate fact for which no derivation was required. 
The motions of the atoms were as eternal as the 
atoms themselves, and were necessary ; that is, in 
the unending series of movements each followed 
upon and was determined by definite antecedents. 
Granted that atoms moving in space come into 
collision, the whole history of the universe becomes 
an application of mechanical laws. Colliding 
atoms sufier pressure and impact, unite in groups, 
and break away from such unions ; and thus arises 
all change, the succession of all events : the birth 
and destruction alike of particular things and of 
the infinite worlds are but moments in this 
succession. 

(5) Cosmogony, — The direct outcome of Atomic 
motion must be the production of our world and 
of all the individual things in it, for these are 
given in experience. As to the process by which 
this goal is reached, our information is sadly 
defective. Of one thing we are certain — that 
Leucippus and Democritus had no recourse to 
external forces, such as the attraction and repulsion 
which Empedocles personified as Love and Strife, 
or the vovs of Anaxagoras. A late epitomator 
writes of Leucippus : 

* The worlds arise when many atoms are collected together 
into the mighty void from the surrounding space and rush 
together. They come into collision, and those which are of 
similar shape and like form become entangled, and from their 
entanglement the heavenly bodies arise * (Hippol. Ref, i. 12 ; 
Diels, 64 A, 10 [i.2 345]). Another account gives fuller details : 
* Many atoms of manifold shapes cut off from the infinite are 
borne into a vast void, and there collecting set up a single 
vortex movement, in which they collide and are whrried in all 
directions, so that separation is effected and the like atoms 
come together. And, as they become too numerous to revolve 
with equal velocity, those which are light are, so to speak, sifted 
out, and fly off towards the outer void ; and the rest remain 
together, and, becoming entangled, join their orbits with one 
another, and form in the first place a spherical mass. This 
becomes a sort of shell, including in itself atoms of all kinds ; 
and, as these through repulsion from the centre are made to 
revolve, the enclosing shell becomes thinner and thinner, the 
adjacent atoms being attracted as soon as the vortex overtakes 
them. In this way the earth was formed as the portions 
brought to the centre coalesced. And, again, even the outer 
shell grows larger by the influx of atoms from outside, and 
incorporates with itself whatever it touches. And of this some 
portions are locked together and form a mass which was at 
first damp and miry, then dried as it revolved with the universal 
vortex, and afterwards took fire and formed the substance of 
the stars ’ (Diog. Laert. ix. 32 ; Diels, 54 A, 1 [i.® 343]). 

In this effort of the scientific imagination several 
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points deserve notice. The doctrine of mnumer- 
ahle worlds or cosmical systems becomes clearer 
when we consider that matter and space are 
supposed to be infinite, and any place where atoms 
meet may become the kernel or nucleus of a world, 
provided that a vortex motion is thus set up, and 
in consequence a sufficient aggregation of matter 
crystallizes, so to speak, around a centre. As, 
moreover, the atoms are infinitely various in shape, 
the worlds formed from them will display the 
greatest diversity ; though it may also happen that 
some of them are absolutely alike. Again, the 
principle of * like to like,’ common to most of tlie 
Greek physicists, receives some sort of explanation 
from the assumption of a vortex. As, on the 
beach, pebbles of like size and shape are collected 
by the tide, as the winnowing-fan sifts and separates 
grain (Sext. adv. Math, vii. 117 ; Diels, 55 B, 164 
[i.2 415]}, so the cosmical vortex plays the same 
mechanical part in bringing together homogeneous 
particles, that is, atoms approximately alike in 
size and shape. Thus Democritus is able to bring 
his notion of our world into tolerable harmony 
with popular opinion. It floats in the void, 
surrounded by its revolving shell of tightly 
compressed atoms — the vault of heaven ; the space 
between this outer envelope at the circumference 
and the solid earth at the centre is filled with air 
in which the stars move. The earth presents a 
flat surface above and below, round horizontally 
like a q^uoit or tambourine, and so broad as to 
support itself on the air. 

We may note the influence of Anaximander, 
with whom probably originated the old Ionian 
theory of infinite worlds, and of Anaxagoras (S'.v.), 
who postulated a rotatory movement to eflect 
separation of unlike and aggregation of like. 
Democritus can hardly be credited with orimnal 
contributions to astronomy ; but he welcomed the 
novel doctrines of Anaxagoras which had so startled 
his contemporaries. He held the sun to be a red- 
hot mass, but regarded it and also the moon as 
orimnally the nucleus of a separate system, which 
had been entangled in the vortex-motion of our 
world and subsequently ignited. The oceans were 
formed when, under the influence of wind and solar 
heat, the smaller particles were forced out of the 
earth, and ran together as water into the hollows. 
In relative size the central earth exceeds the sun, 
moon, and stars ; yet the latter must have been 
accorded considerable dimensions if Democritus 
accepted the Anaxagorean assumption of plains, 
mountains, and ravines upon the moon’s face (Aet. 
ii. 25. 9 ; Diels, 55 A, 90 [i.^ 367]). 

This cosmology is vitiated through and through 
by the undue importance it gives to our planet. 
’I'he geocentric hyi>othesis still retained its sway 
over the philosopher, who tells us : 

‘There are infinite worlds, differing in size; and in some of 
them there is no sun and moon, in others the sun and moon 
are larger than in our world, or there are several suns and 
moons. The worlds are unequally distributed in space ; here 
there are more, there fewer ; some are waxing, some are in 
their prime, some waning ; coming into being in one part of the 
universe, ceasing in another part. The cause of their perishing 
is collision with one another. And there are some worlds 
destitute of moisture and of living creatui-es. In our world 
the earth was born before the stars ; the moon is nearest to the 
earth, the sun comes next, fixed stars are furthest off. The 
planets themselves are at unequal distances from us. A world 
I IS in its prime so long as it is able to absorb fresh matter from 
I without* (Hippol. Ref, i. 18 ; Diels, 55 A, 40 [1.2 360]). 
j 111 the words of an enthusiastic admirer (Gom- 
' perz, Griechische Denker, i.® 295), we seem to be 
listening to a modern astronomer who has seen 
the moons of Jupiter, has recognized the lack of 
moisture on the moon, and has even caught a 
glimpse of nebulae. 

(c) Psychology, — All particular things, and 
amongst them the four so-called elements — earth, 
water, air, fire — are aggregates or atom-complexes ; 
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and tlieir cliaracfcer is determined by the shape, 
order, and position of their component atoms. 
Atmospheric air plays its part, but the most 
important is fire, because the most mobile, being 
composed of atoms exceedingly fine, smooth, and 
round. Fire-atoms are the moving principle of 
organic bodies, the soul being a sort of hre or 
heat, while mental activity is identical with the 
motion of these fiery particles. Upon this founda- 
tion is constructed a materialistic psychology, 
which in turn determines the epistemology and 
ethics of Democritus. Such a doctrine invites 
comparison wdth the speculations of Heraclitus 
and Anaxagoras, the former of whom regarded 
soul as an exhalation fed by vapours from the 
warm blood. The vovs of Anaxagoras, whether by 
this he meant simply intelligence, or some sort of 
mind-stuff, was supposed to be diffused throughout 
the universe ; and similarly the theoiy of Democritus 
tends to destroy any fixed line of demarcation 
between organic and inorganic in Nature. For, 
according to him, fiery soul- atoms are taken in 
from outside. Owing to their great mobility, they 
are constantly liable to escape from the animate 
body, and this tendency is counteracted by the 
process of respiration, which checks the escape of 
imprisoned soul- atoms by a current of air, and 
continually renews them. In sleep or in a swoon 
there is less resistance : more of the fiery atoms 
escape, and mental activity is proportionately 
diminished ; while death itself is the result of their 
entire dispersion in the surrounding air. Since 
all q^ualitative change in things is reduced to, and 
explained by, quantitative changes of atoms and 
atomic motions, no exception can be made in deal- 
ing with psychical activities and the phenomena 
of mental life. Sensation, thought, and all other 
functions of the soul are in reality movements of 
the soul-atoms, produced in accordance with the 
mechanical laws of pressure and impact. This 
principle is rigorously carried out, and its consistent 
application is a characteristic feature of Atomistic 
psychology. It is most obvious in the theory of 
sensation, which Democritus in part inherited 
from Empedocles, Contact between object per- 
ceived and percipient is the indispensable condition 
of all perception, so that all the various senses are 
in the last resort modes of one — ^viz. touch (Ar. de 
SensUj iv. 442«, 29). 

When, as in the case of sight, hearing, and 
smell, the perceptible object is at a distance, 
Democritus, like Empedocles, supposed that 
particles of external things found their way into 
the pores of the sensory organs. It is true that, 
according to Empedocles, the pores or passages 
through which the particles travelled were never 
absolutely empty, for, on his view, the universe 
was a plenum ; whereas Democritus supposed the 
particles thrown off to move, like all atoms, through 
empty space ; but this hardly aiiects the general 
likeness between the two theories. The introduc- 
tion of atoms in certain ways, through the organs, 
to the soul answers to the introduction of effluxes 
(dToppoal) through the pores, which Empedocles 
maintained. The atom-complexes thus given off' 
resemble the external objects themselves. Demo- 
critus called them ddKeXa — an Ionic term for which 
Aristotle substituted eifSwXa. What we perceive, 
then, is in a manner in the soul ; but the soul itself 
must consist of matter capable of being affected 
mechanically by it, that is, capable of the impact, 
reaction, movement, dWolwo’cs^ which is the essence 
of perception. j 

The sensory organs thus become passages for ! 
instreaming atoms. Take vision. The eye is a ; 
moist porous organ — seeing results wh*en the | 
image of an object is mirrored in the pupil. So j 
much we are told on excellent authority j but how i 


it comes about that the pupil receives, or, if it is a 
mirror, reflects, this image, is a point on which 
neither the criticisms of Aristotle and Theophrastus 
nor the later accounts of Aetius and Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis tlirow much light. In fact, it 
remains doubtful whether the efficient cause is the 
emanation from the visible object or the air which 
has received a certain impression, comparable to 
that of a seal upon wax, from this emanation. The 
suggestion that in seeing nearer objects the former, 
in seeing distant objects the latter, is tlie proximate 
agent, although ingenious, lacks all authority. 
Colour, the proper object of vision, as explained 
above, is not a primary quality of bodies, but 
is relative to the percipient. Tl\e visible thing is 
composed of colourless atoms of given shape 
arranged in a certain order and position, and, when 
it is said to have colour in virtue of its atomic 
structure and the movements of its atoms, this 
really means that it is capable of exciting a 
particular effect in the sensory organ — the eye. 
Democritus assumed four primary colours — white, 
black, red, and green (xXw/)6j')— and derived all 
other shades of colour from the mixture of the 
primary four in definite proportions. From this it 
follows that the numerous bodies which cannot be 
classed as having one or other of the primary 
colours must be of a composite nature ; they must, 
that is, include in their composition other than 
merely homogeneous atoms. Thus, refening 
white to smooth and red to round atoms, he must 
have assumed, in the structure of gold and bronze, 
the presence both of smooth and of round atoms, 
since he declared the colour of these metals to be 
a mixture of white and red. This theoiy of colour 
seems to have been carefully elaborated, to judge 
by the summary and criticisms of Theophrastus 
{ae SensUj 49 ff:*, ). The crudeness of his assumptions 
is obvious: whiteness is supposed to be due to 
smooth, blackness to roiigli atoms, redness is 
caused by heat, and the atoms of fire are supposed 
to be spherical. 

In the treatment of hearing and its correlative 
object, sound, of wliicli speech or vocal sound is the 
leading type, Democritus agreed in the main with 
his contemporaries. As emanations (dekeXa) from 
visible bodies are the stimulus of vision, so the 
sounds {fo>yal) which stimulate the organ of hearing 
are particles or atom -complexes thrown off by the 
sonant body, and conveyed by the medium of the 
air to the ear, and through it to the soul. The 
stream of atoms given oft' by a sonant body sets the 
atoms of the air in motion, and, joining itself with 
these according to similarity of shapes and sizes, 
makes its ^vay into the body. The orifice of the 
ear is the chief, but not the sole, entrance for such 
a current. In making the current affect not the 
I ear alone, but other organs of the body, Democritus 
showed decided originality. He may have meant 
no more than that the whole body is sympathetic 
to the operation of hearing. Probably the purity 
of sounds was made to depend on the similarity, 
the pitch and volume on tlie magnitude, of their 
constituent atoms. The process by which the 
sound -atoms themselves and the air broken up by 
them are, as it were, sorted so that similar shapes 
and sizes come together must be understood as 
purely mechanical. 

If a theory of emanations from bodies at a 
distance be employed to explain seeing and hear- 
ing, no difficulty will he encountered in applying it 
to the sense of smelling. The rapid diffusion of 
perfume is a familiar fact, and it is easily inferred 
that a finer matter is given off by odorous bodies 
in the form of an attenuated stream of atoms, 
which reaches the nostrils. Theophrastus com- 
plains of the omission to connect a distinctive 
quality of the various odours with the atomic 
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configuration of their particles ; but Democritus 
probably regarded this connexion as easily de- 
ducible from the similar connexion beb\yeen atomic 
configuration and distinctive quality in the kin- 
dred region of tastes, with which he dealt veij 
fully. Thus, he referred an acid taste to atomic 
shapes which are angular, winding, small, and 
thin ; the sweet to shapes which are spherical and 
not too small ; tlie astringent to shapes large and 
with many angles. The bitter is composed of 
shapes, small, smooth, and spherical, with hooks 
attached to the spherical surface ; the saline of 
large shapes, in many cases not spherical, but in 
some eases also not scalene, and therefore without 
many flexures ; the pungent is small, spherical, and 
angular, but not scalene. 

With this the theory of sensation is complete. 
All senses have been resolved into modes of touch, 
which must, therefore, have been for Democritus 
the primary sense, as it was for Aristotle. But of 
touch itself as a physiological function he could 
give no detailed investigation. Pressure, impact, 
and motion — ^purely physical conceptions — are em- 
ployed by the Atomists without misgiving, as if 
they had not realized the true nature of the 
physiological process. The relations between 
realities of every kind were reducible to the purely 
mechanical form. The interaction involved in 
sense-perception could not difler from the action of 
any atomic bodies whatsoever upon one another, 
for this contact is the necessary and universal 
condition, and contact between and jjer- 

ci'pimdiim only a special case. Sensation itself is 
the movement set up when spherical soul-atoms 
have thus been brought into contact with the 
atoms of an external object, or the atom-complexes 
(SekeAa) emanating from them. On this theory, 
then, sensory facts have nothing to distinguish 
them from the larger total of physical facts ; nor 
can there be a fundamental difterence between 
sensation and intellect. Aristotle expressly testifies 
that Democritus made no such distinction (ra^d 
'ipvxw /fo-l ^ovi^ [de Anima, i. 2. 404a, 28, 31 ; 
cf. 405a, 9]). There is no evidence that he put to 
himself Aristotle’s question, What is the faculty 
by which the data of sense are combined and dis- 
tinguished, by which we are conscious of our mental 
acts, by wliicli we imagine and remember ? All our 
information is that, while the soul-atoms •were 
divided or distributed over the entire body, he 
located certain mental functions in certain parts 
of the frame ; e,g. the separate sensations in the 
sensory organs, and, further, according to some 
doubtful authorities, intelligence in the brain, anger 
in the heart, appetite in the liver. Such statements 
are not in themselves incredible, on the assumption 
that, in difierent parts of the body, soul-atoms of 
distinctive size and mobility are apt to be associated 
and massed together ; but the partial anticipation 
of l^lato’s tripartite division of soul is open to sus- 
picion, and on such points Aetius and pseudo- 
Hippocratean writers of the 2nd cent, are not to be 
trusted. 

What, then, is thought, and how does thinldng 
come about ? It must be analogous to sensation in 
so far as it is a movement of soul-atoms stimulated 
by an external cause ; the latter is not far to seek, 
when we reflect on the familiar fact of the similarity 
between a sensation and the corresponding idea. 
Emanations from external objects (efSwAa 
TTpoo-idvra) must then be postulated for the latter as 
for the former. The same causes acting upon soul- 
atoms ill the same mechanical fashion accounted 
for dreams, visions, and hallucinations. So far 
from rejecting these mental processes as illusory, 
Democritus seems to have based upon them some 
sort of divination or mantic. The emanations 
which excite these abnormal processes must be 


I supposed to be of a finer texture than those of 
i orainary sensation or thought. 

{d) EiyisUmology, — What, then, is the I’elation 
between sensation and thought — in other words, 
what contributions does Democritus make to the 
theory of knowledge? The loaiis classics is a 
pc^sage preserved by Sextus (af^^y. Jfa/A. vii. 138; 
Diels, 55 B, 11 [i.^ 389]). It was taken from a work 
entitled ‘ The Canon,’ which presumably discussed 
the process of inference from the known to the 
unknown, and laid down rules for induction. The 
passage runs as follows : 

‘There are two forms of knowledge, the genuine and the 
obscure. To the obscure belong all these : sight, hearing, taste, 
smell, touch ; the other form, genuine knowledge, is altogether 
distinct from this. . . ‘ In what follows,’ says Sextus, ‘be- 

mocritus ranks the genuine form above the obscure, and adds 
[to follow the restoration of the text by Diels] : “When the 
object becomes too minute for the obscure form of knowledge 
to see, or hear, or taste, or smell, or touch it, when greater pre- 
cision is required, then the genuine knowledge comes into play, 
as the possessor of a more precise organ of discrimination.” ’ 

This means that thought can reach that which is 
inaccessible to sense. The Atomic theory, as it 
shaped itself in the mind of the philosopher, is a 
proof, for neither the atom nor space is sensibly 
perceived. Moreover, the geometrical forms and 
the whole of geometrical science, to which Demo- 
critus gave as loyal a support as Plato himself, 
being inseparable from space, have the same rational 
origin. It is tx*ne that he made no fruitful applica- 
tion of geometry to physical research, hnt the same 
may be said of the Pythagoreans, of Plato, and of 
all who preceded Galileo. Further, it is easy to 
see why the Atomists preferred thought to sense, 
though both have essentially the same object— cor- 
poreal things and material processes, atoms and 
atomic movements. Thought was to them mental 
intuition, an affection which registers, so to speak, 
more delicate movements due to comjflexes of 
minuter atoms. The senses do not extend far 
enough ; the mental vision descries the atom, but 
the bodily eye cannot. The senses, being unaffected 
by the finer atomic movements, desert us at the 
oint where the minutest bodies and the most 
elicate processes require investigation. 

(e) Ethics and religion . — The scanty fragments 
which have come down to us under the name of 
Democritus include a mass of moral reflexions. 
Much of it is undoubtedly spurious, and the task 
of sifting the grain from the chaff has not yet been 
accomplished with success. Though little of scien- 
tific value has been preserved, the outlines of a 
definite view of life stand out clearly. In form 
these utterances bear the stamp of the scattered 
moral reflexions attributed to Heraclitus and the 
Pythagoreans, the single exception known to us 
being the treatise Trepl which made some 

advance to a definition of the ethical end. The 
treatise apparently opened with a description of the 
miserable condition of the majority of mankind, 
distracted by inordinate desire and superstitious 
terror, vainly striving for a multitude of objects 
without finding in any of them permanent satisfac-- 
tion. As the goal of moral endeavour, Democritus 
proposed what he himself called tranquillity or 
cheerfulness {eiudyfiin) and well-being {eiefxrd}). Such 
composure or peace of mind he compared to an 
unruffled calm at sea {yaTdjVT}). Other terms for 
this ethical end occur in the fragments, such as. 
dda/ii^laf drapa^icLj ddav/xatTlat apfiovia^ ^v/jL/MSTpla ; but 
it is not certain whether they were ever used by 
Democritus himself. His main tenet, repeatedly 
enforced in a variety of ways, is that true happi- 
ness, this inestimable tranquillity, does not depend 
on anything external, on wealth or goods of the 
body, but on uprightness and intelligence. Modera- 
tion and contentment, purity of deed and thought, 
are its distinctive marks? education is the best 
means to it. 
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The question arises whether tliis ethical teaching (of which, 
after all, we know so little) is intimately connected with the 
physical doctrines of the Afcomists, so as to form part of one 
system. On this opinions are divided. Some deny all con- 
nexion, and are inclined to regard Democritus, not as the 
systematize!’, but as the eager inquirer, who disperses his energy 
over a multitude of subjects, and lays the foundation of separate 
unrelated sciences. Again, it has been suggested that the con- 
templation of an infinite universe impressed Democritus with a 
just sense of the pettiness of man and the futility; of the ends 
which ordinary men pursue. But this conjecture is just as im- 
probable as the popular conception of him as the ‘laughing 
philosopher,’ provoked to merriment by the incongruity of all 
around him. Others, taking the distinction between genuine 
and obscure knowledge as their text, draw a parallel between 
the preference of thought over sensation, and the similar prefer- 
ence of tranquillity over violent and exciting pleasure. As 
sensations are atomic movements, so also are feelings, whether 
pleasurable or painful, and desires. Aristippus had called 
pleasure a smooth, and pain a rough or violent motion. To 
Democritus the distinction is not so much qualitative as quanti- 
tative ; it is in minute and delicate movements of the finest 
matter, which are imperceptible to sense, that thought and the 
joys of thought consist. 

The views of Democritus about religion are very 
imperfectly known. A fortunate accident has 
preserved in the pages of Sextus Empiricus (ac^v. 
math. ix. 19 ; Diels, 55 B, 166 [1^416]) his curious 
belief in superhuman beings, and from other sources 
he is known to have maintained the possibility of 
divination from dreams and from the inspection of 
the liver and other organs of the sacrificial victim. 
There is nothing in these beliefs which is not in 
harmony with the principles of atomistic physics, 
although development in this direction is at first 
sight somewhat startling. To take divination by 
victims first. According to Cicero (c?e Divin, i. 57 
[131]), the changes to be foretold by an inspection of 
the entrails were such as affected public health or 
the prospect of the harvest. The limitation to such 
cases proves that the symptoms examined and 
reported upon were such as were due, in the 
belief of Democritus, to natural causes. Dreams, 
whether of the ordinary or of the prophetic kind, 
were, on the atomistic hypothesis, due to images 
or efdwXa presented, in sleep. Emanations from all 
possible objects flit about continually; amongst 
theni there may be some which reflect the mental 
condition or even the opinions and designs of other 
men. Information then obtained in dreams of 
this sort is a matter of inference, just as when in 
waking hours the condition and intentions of others 
are inferred from their looks. The data, however, 
are less trustworthy, and hence the interpretation 
of dreams is often erroneous. Emanations, it will 
be seen, can thus be satisfactorily employed to 
explain what is unusual and abnormal. 

As to the popular theology, it could not be 
accepted by any of the early Greek thinkers, least 
of all by Democritus. The interference of Homer’s 
deities in the course of natural events was utterly 
at variance with speculations which, if they agreed 
in nothing else, all tended to establish the reign of 
law and the inevitable sequence of phenomena. If 
nothing exists but atoms moving in void, if every 
event is inexorably determined by natural neces- 
sity, Divine agency and design in Nature are alike 
excluded. Democritus was true to this principle, 
and incurred the censure of Aristotle because he 
refused to see in the beauty and order of the uni- 
verse, and more especially in the adaptation of 
means to ends in the structure of animals and plants, 
any evidence of design. It remains, however, for 
the philosopher to explain how the belief in gods 
arose. Democritus in part ascribed it to man’s 
terror at the awe-inspiring phenomena of Nature 
‘ — thunder and lightning, eclipses of the sun and 
moon, comets, earthquakes, and the like. In the 
popular belief the gods were certainly regarded as 
the causes of natural phenomena, and, so far, as 
personifying natural forces. But this was not all ; 
in part the faith of the multitude rested on actual 
evidence of sense, observations which there was no 


reason to doubt, even if they had been misunder- 
stood. To meet this case, Democritus introduced 
as Q,mra causa beings differently constituted and 
in some respects superior to man. He may have 
been prompted by the common Greek notion of 
daemons (5aiiCioves), found, in Hesiod, as some- 
thing intermediate between men and gods ; or it 
might even be said that he degraded the gods to 
the rank of daemons. He assumed, at all events, 
that there are in the surrounding atmosphere 
beings who are similar to man in form, but surpass 
him in size, strength, and longevity. Streams of 
atoms would emanate from them as from all other 
external objects, and, coming in contact with the 
sensory organs, might render these beings visible 
and audible to men. The popular belief in their 
divinity and immortality was a gratuitous assump- 
tion; in truth, they are not indestructible, but 
merely slower to perish than man. Of these beings 
and their images there were two species-one kindly 
and beneficent, the other destructive and harmful. 
Hence Democritus is said to have prayed that he 
might meet with such images as were kindly and 
beneficent. 

The atomistic doctrine which, as mentioned 
above, supposed an entire dispersion of soul-atoms 
to take place at death, left no ground for inferring 
the survival of individual existence. The instinctive 
fear of death is once or twice referred to in the frag- 
ments, and generally as something unreasonable. 
With the interest of a modern man of science, 
Democritus appears to have investigated cases of 
resuscitation of persons apparently dead, and to 
have decided that, however violent the injury 
received, life during the swoon or trance cannot 
have been altogether extinct (Prod, in Bemp, ii. 
113, 6 [Kroll] ; Diels, 55 B, 1 [i.® 384]). We have no 
evidence that he or any of his school were active in 
denouncing and opposing superstition. One of his 
works hears the title Uepl tQv hut the sole 

reference extant to belief in a future life is the 
passing allusion : 

* Some men do not understand that a mortal nature is subject 
to dissolution, and, being conscious of the evil in life, painfully 
spend all their days in troubles and fears, inventing lies about 
the time after death.* 

4 . Historical importance. — The doctrine here 
presented in outline was never popular in antiquity, 
or rather it may be said to have fallen into dis- 
repute. This was due in part to the fact that 
Democritus avoided dialectical discussions, so 
dear to the Greeks from the time of the Sophists. 
Yet Aristotle, his keenest critic, praised him for 
his empirical method of research, and agreed 
that it was better to deal with things in the con- 
crete {4>v(TLKQfs ^TjTetv) than to reason from vague 
abstract premisses to conclusions which did not 
exactly fit the facts of the case (KoyLKws 
The great prominence given after the time of 
Socrates to ethics and the practical side of life was 
another reason why Atomism failed to attract 
public attention. Few names of adherents have 
come down to us, hardly enough to be called a 
school. Epicurus {q.v . ) absorbed in his own system 
what he thought fit, leaving one fundamental doc- 
trine — that or natural necessity— to his rivals, the 
Stoics. Here the genuine doctrine of Democritus 
vanishes, or re-appears only in those criticisms of 
Aristotle’s which, as Lasswitz has shown, formed, 
to some of the keener intellects among the school- 
men, a rallying-point from which to question or 
even ultimately to undermine the authority of the 
Stagirite. The loss of Democritus’ writings was, 
in Bacon’s opinion, the greatest which antiquity 
had sustained; and, after Galileo’s experiments 
had opened a new era in physical research, this 
appreciation of empirical methods was triumphantly 
vindicated. 

The chief service which Democritus rendered to 
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philosophy lay in the rigid consistency with which 
he worked out his crude Materialism. His merits 
in this respect are best seen by comparison with 
the Ionian hylozoisfcs who preceded, and the Stoic 
pantheists who followed, him. So long as material 
reality is endowed with sentience or reason, the 
problem of Materialism is not adequately conceived, 
nor are its difficulties properly faced. The Atomists 
saw clearly what they had to do, namely, to show 
how out of matter, which is neither sentient nor 
intelligent, but merely obeys mechanical laws, it is 
possible to derive organic bodies which both feel 
and think. The difficulty of the task was not 
removed by this clear conception of its nature. 
There is a gap in the deduction, which no ingenuity 
can bridge over. The formation of an image on 
the pupil and the visual sensation contemporaneous 
with it remain wholly distinct: the physics of 
Democritus may explain the first, but hot the 
second. Ever so correct a theo^ of the mechanism 
of local movements in the animal still leaves the 
phenomena of purpose and volition as mysterious 
as ever, as Aristotle pointed out. The resolu- 
tion of secondary qualities, as they are called — 
colour, sound, temperature, odour, etc. — into effects 
of atomic movements on the percipient was a great 
step in advance ; but Democritus did not realize all 
its consequences. Modern psychology has shown 
that the same analysis can be applied to primary 


qualities, and the seeming solid bodies of the 
Atoniists’ external world replaced by groups of 
tactile sensations I wdiile, further, it asserts that 
these states of consciousness are our primary data 
of immediate reality. Thus Materialism, if worked 
out consistently, is apt to lead out of itself to 
Phenomenalism or Subjective Idealism, or in some 
other direction. 

Literatuee. — H. Diels, Fragm. der Vorsokratiker, Berlin, 
1903, ^ 54 f. [i.2 (Berlin, 1906) 342-450] ; F. G. A. Mullach, 
Frag.Fhilos. Grceeor., Paris, 1S60-81*, F. A. Lang-e, Gesch. dea 
MaterialisTmisS, Iserlohn, 1877 (Eng. tr. by E. C. Thomas, Hist, 
of Materialism and Critiemn of its Present Importance, hon^ 
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DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Introductory; 
African and Oceanian), — Although a rough dis- 
tinction may be drawn between demons and spirits 
by considering the former as malevolent and the 
latter as benevolent, actual study of the subject 
soon shows that there is, to the primitive mind, no 
clear line of demarcation between the two allied 
classes. Their modes of operation are identical, 
and the same being may often be either beneficent 
or maleficent, as circumstances may dictate, though 
some are normally kindly disposed towards man, 
while others are almost or quite invariably hostile 
to him. The very terms ^ spirit ’ and ‘ demon ’ are 
colourless. The former word signifies simply 
‘breathing,’ ‘breath’ (see artt. Breath, Spirit), 
while the latter {daijawv) originally denoted either 
‘ apportioner ’ or, less probably, ‘apportionment,’ 
‘ destiny,’ being connected with Gr. SalopLac, ‘divide,’ 
‘apportion,’ and Eng. time (Boisacq, Diet, Hymol, 
de la langue grecque, Heidelberg, 1907 ff., p. 162 ; 
cf. also Aryan Religion, vol. ii. p. 54^). The 
term ‘demon’ has, moreover, suffered a complete 
transformation of meaning in malam partem, for 
originally, as will he clear from the ‘ Greek’ section 
of this art., it had a good connotation, which was 
changed into an evil one when Christianity con- 
demned the deities and spirits of paganism (see, 
further, ‘ Christian ’ section below)-— a change quite 
analogous to that by which the Avesta 
‘ demon,’ is the precise etymological equivalent of 
theSkr. dfem, ‘god.’ 

Again, both demons and spirits— to retain for the 
nonce their somewhat artificial contrast — must he 
carefully distinguished from souls or ghosts (ef . artt. 


Soul, Ancestor-Worship, and the ‘Egyptian’ 
section below). This comes out veiy clearly among 
the Melanesians,^ with whom 

* it is most important to distinguish between spirits who are 
beings of an order higher than mankind, and the disembodied 
spirits of men, which have become in the vulgar sense of the 
word ghosts. . . . They [the Melanesians] themse]ves make a 
clear distinction between the existing, conscious, powerful, 
disembodied spirits of the dead, and other spiritual beings that 
have never been men at air (Codrington, Melanesians, Oxford, 
1891, p. 120 L). 


The ^oui, or spirit, thus contrasted with the tindalo, 
or ghost, w'as defined as follows to Codrington by a 
native of the Banks Islands : 

*■ It lives, thinks, has more intelligence than a man ; knows 
things which are secret without seeing ; is supernaturally 
powerful with mana ; has no form to bo seen ; bas no soul, 
because itself is like a soul ^ ; 


and in Omha, Lepers Island, the definition of mci 
is as follows: 

* Spirits are immortal ; have bodies, but invisible ; are like 
men, but do not eat and drink, and can be seen only by the 
dead ^ (Codrington, 123, 170). 

That, despite this assignment of a purely spiritual 
nature to the vtii, they should often he regarded 
practically as in human form, and even as some- 
times dinily visible [ib, 151 f.), is by no means sur- 
prising when we remember that it is well-nigh 
impossible for man at any stage of civilization to 
escape entirely from anthropomorphism (q.v.). 

This distinction between spirits and ghosts is, 
however, much easier to make in theory than in 
practice, and Taylor’s words regarding the New 
Zealanders {Te Ilea a Mam\ London, 1870, p. 108) 

1 A very similar distinction may be found in Greek between 
e^oC, SaCp.ove 9 , and the two latter classes corresponding 

respectively to the Melanesian vui and tindalQ (cf. XJsener, 
Ghtb&mamen, Bonn, 1896, p- 248 f.). 
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— * Maori gods are so mixed up with the spirits of 
ancestors, whose worship entered largely into their 
religion, that it is difficiilt to distinguish one from 
the other ’ — may he applied to more than one people 
(cf. also, for Africa, Schneider, i^e%. der cf/rikcm, 
Mciturvol/cer, Minister, 1801, p. 113). 

But, if demons and spirits must be distinguished 
from ghosts or souls, an equally clear line must be 
drawn between them and gods— -although it is true 
that confusion of demons and spirits with gods is 
frequent, exactly as demons and spirits are often 
confounded with souls or ghosts. There is, never- 
theless, this dilierence between the two kinds of 
confusion, that, whereas demons and spirits are, 
strictly speaking, distinct from sonls and ghosts 
in that the md ^ were never men, and have not the 
bodily nature of a man’ (Codrington, 124), the 
difference between demons and spirits as contrasted 
with gods appears to be one of degree rather than 
of kind, so that demons and spirits may be, and 
very often are, elevated to the rank of gods. On 
this point Jevons writes as follows {Jnirod. to 
the Mist, of Religion^ , London, 1904, pp. 173, 
175): 

‘ For the savage, supernatural beings are divided into three 
classes-— the gods of his own tribe, those of other tribes, and 
spirits which, unlike the first two classes, have never obtained a 
definite circle of worshippers to offer sacrifice to them and in 
return receive protection from them. This last class, never 
having been taken into alliance by any clan, have never been 
elevated into gods. ... On the one hand, the community 
originally drew its god from the ranks of the innumerable 
spiritual beings by which primitive man was surrounded ; and, 
on the other hand, the outlying, unattached spirits, who were 
not at first taken into alliance, and so raised to the status of 
gods, may ultimately be domesticated, so to apeak, and made 
regular members of a pantheon/ 

The relations of demons and spirits to that phase 
of primitive religion properly known as Animism 
{q.'o.) are peculiarly close, so that Tylor (i.® 426) 
declares ; 

* It is habitually found that the theory of Animism divides 
into two great dogmas, forming parts of one consistent doctrine ; 
first, concerning sonls of individual creatures, capable of con- 
tinued existence after the death or destruction of the body ; 
second, concerning other spirits, upward to the rank of power- 
ful deities.’ 

Whether, however, Animism actually furnishes, as 
was once fondly supposed, a complete explanation 
of the origin of religion, or whether it was even the 
earliest form of religion, seems open to grave 
doubts (cf. the views of various scholars recorded 
by Schmidt,^ ‘ L’Origine de Tidde de Lieu,’ in 
AnthrqpoSy m. [1908]) ; and the theory is scarcely 
supported in Melanesia, where so accurate an 
observer as Codrington can say (p. 123) : 

* There does not appear to be anywhere in Melanesia a belief 
in a spirit which animates any natural object, a tree, waterfall, 
storm, or rock, so as to be to it what the soul is believed to be to 
the body of a man. Europeans, it is true, speak of the spirits 
of the sea or of the storm or of the forest ; hut the native idea 
which they represent is that ghosts haunt the sea and the forest, 
having power to raise storms and to strike a traveller with 
disease, or that supernatural beings, never men, do the same.’ 

It must also be borne in mind that, while spirits 
are very frequently believed to inhabit trees, 
rivers, rocks, and the like, there are many spirits 
to which no such specific habitat is assigned. In 
other cases the abode, even in a tree, river, or rock, 
may be but temporary— a phenomenon which is 
especially characteristic of dream-demons, disease- 
demons, and the like. 

There is, furthermore, a close connexion of 
demons and spirits with the great type of religion 
known as Fetishism (g^.v.), which may roughly be 
defined, with Tylor (ii. 144), as ‘ the doctrine of 
spirits embodied in, or attached to, or conveying 
influence through, certain material objects,’ the 
fetish itself being a material, or even animal (cock, 
serpent, bear, etc.), or natural (river, tree, etc.), 
object in which a spirit is believed to take up its 
abode, either temporarily or permanently. To 
quote Tylor (ii. 145) again ; 


‘To class an object as a fetish, demands explicit statement 
that a spirit is considered as embodied in it or acting through 
it or communicating by it, or at least that the people it belongs 
to do habitually think this of such objects ; or it must be shown 
that the object is treated as having personal consciousness and 
power, is talked with, worshipped, prayed to, sacrificed to, 
petted or ill-treated with reference to its past or future be- 
haviour to its votaries,’ Cf., however, the well-founded objec- 
tion of Jevons, pp. 166-169, to the scientific use of the word 
‘fetish’ at all, since it * may mean one thing to one person and 
another to another, because it has no generally accepted scientific 
definition,’ 

Nevertheless, however vague the term ‘fetish’ 
may be, it is at least clear that the idea of spirit- 
habitation which it conveys is closely connected, in 
its development, with the forms of religion associ- 
ated with amulets (see Charms and Amulets, 
vol. iii, p. 398^) and idols (see Images and Idols). 

Generally spealdng, a spirit is regarded, unless 
properly propitiated, as malevolent and maleficent 
more often than as benevolent and beneficent ,* in 
other words, to revert to the common, though lax, 
phraseology, demons are more numerous than 
spirits. At first sight this state of belief is 
analogous to that which gives more prominence 
to malignant than to benignant deities, because 
the benevolent gods are already good and need no 
propitiation, while every effort must be made to 
appease and to propitiate the malevolent ones. 
Such, however, does not seem to be the real 
psychology in the case of demons and spirits. The 
true ground for the predominance in number and 
in importance of malevolent over benevolent spirits 
appears to be well outlined by Jevons (p. 177), wdio 
finds the explanation in the fact, already noted, 
that the spirit is unattached to any clan or com- 
munity, whereas a god is connected with one or 
another clan. The spirit is, therefore, much in the 
position of an unattached ghost? and, as to the 
primitive mind, with its intense concept of kinship 
—whether real or artificial— all that is not akin is 
hostile, a spirit thus unattached, and consequently 
unakin, would naturally tend to be regarded as 
hostile and malevolent. It must be remembered, 
too, that the qualities ascribed to the spirits reflect 
in great measure the qualities of their worship- 
pers (cf. Schneider, 106) ; for instance, the Kioko 
of Portuguese West Africa hold that each 
spirit has his own district, which he jealously 
guards, being deeply angered by the intrusion of 
any neighbouring^ spirit (id. 150). Spirits also 
possess other traits still more human, so that, 
among the African Bambara, the spirits ‘ have sex, 
males and females are found among them, they 
have children, and some, if not all, even believe 
them to be clothed ’ (Henry, in Anthropos^ iii, 702) ; 
while in Loango yve find a specific ‘mother of 
spirits’ named Bunsi, who has peopled the whole 
land with spirits, who in their turn have begotten 
others (Schneider, 132 f.); and the Australian 
; XJrabunna and Warramunga believe that the 
black-snake totem ancestor begot spirit children 
who now live in water-holes and in gum-trees along 
the bank of the creek (Spencer-Giilen^, p, 162, cf, 
alsop. 301). 

It is comparatively seldom that the primitive 
mind makes a clear discrimination between good 
and evil spirits so far as to distinguish them by 
special epithets, as do the Africans of Benguel'a 
(Schneider, 135) ; and the very fact that the names 
applied by the Malays of Passumah Lebar to good 
spirits {dewa) and to evil spirits {jinn) are of Skr. 
and Arab, origin respectively (Waitz-Gerland, 
Anthropol. der NaturvdlJcer^ Leipzig, 1860-72, v. i. 
166) betrays the late date of this nomenclature (cf. 
also Tylor, ii. 319). 

In the regions under consideration, belief in 
demons and spirits is especially characteristic of 
Africa (as is shown at once by the fact that 
‘fetiishism’ is par excellence the type of African 
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religion^), where it maintains itself side by side 
with ghost-worshii:>. In Oceania, on the other 
hand, the t^vo types of religion are mutually ex- 
clusive. In Polynesia, Australia, and Micronesia, 
spirits are practically unworshipped as compared 
with ghosts, while in the Ellice Islands and the 
Union Group (Tokelau) the reverse is the case 
(Waitz-Gerland, V. ii. 139-142, 194-199) ; and in 
Melanesia 

‘religion divides the people into two groups ; one, where, with 
an accompanying belief in spirits, never men, worship is directed 
to the ghosts of the dead, as in the Solomon Islands ; the other, 
where both ghosts and spirits have an important place, but the 
spirits have more worship than the ghosts, as is the case in the 
New Hebrides and in the Banks Islands ’ (Oodrington, 12S). 
Naturally, the same effect may he ascribed by 
primitive man to different causes. Thus, among 
the Orang Kubu of Sumatra and the Mintira of 
the Malay Peninsula, disease is caused by spirits 
(Waitz-Gerlandj V. i. 181 ; Joum, Ind. ArchipeL 
i. 307), whereas in Africa generally and in Melanesia 
(Schneider, 116, 125, 152 ; Oodrington, 194) disease 
is more commonly due to malignant ghosts — al- 
though here, too, the vague distinction between 
ghosts and spirits, already noted, often renders 
uncertain any precise determination of the cause of 
disease (of. Tylor, ii. 125 ff., where further examples 
will be found ; and see art. Disease and Medi- 
cine). The same statement holds true of posses- 
sion (or obsession) by spirits and ghosts. Some- 
times, as normally in Melanesia, it is the shades of 
the departed, rather than the vui, that cause the 
phenomena comprised under the category of pos- 
session (Oodrington, 218-220) ; while, along the 
shores of Blanche Bay, New Britain, all this is 
caused by the ihal, a being which is evidently a 
spirit, not a ghost (Meier, ‘ Der Glaube an den ihal 
und den tutana ^urakit,^ in Anthropos, v. [1910] i 
95 ff. ; see, further, both for ghost- and for spirit- 
possession, Tylor, i. 98, ii. 123 ff.) ; and in the vast 
domain of magic {q.v.) it will be found that both 
ghosts and spirits are among the powers controlled 
by magicians. i 

As regards the places of abode of demons and ; 
spirits, the words of Brun (in Anthropos^ ii. [1907] 
728) with reference to the African Malinke, a 
Mandingo stock, may serve as applicable to almost 
any ^people among whom this type of religion 
prevails : 

* Dans la pens^e des Malink^s, notre planfete est peupMe d’une 
multitude d’esprits. Les uns resident dans des lieux d^ter- 
min^s, fleuves, rivitrea, montagnes, blocs de rochers ; d’autres 
dans certains arbres. Le grand vent et le tonnerre sont produits 
par les esprits. Dans presque tous les villages, il y a un grand 
arbre dans lequel reside Tesprit protecteur du village.’ Among 
the Polynesians, in like manner, Ellis {Polyn, Researches*^ 
London, 1832, i. 327-330) records deities (who may, however, 
originally have been ghosts) of the sea, air, valleys, mountains, 1 
precipices, and ravines. | 

It is, indeed, this very type of Nature-spirit 
which has in great part given rise to the theory of i 
Animism (cf. Tylor, ii. 205 ff., and, for Polynesia 
especially, Waitz-Gerland, vi. 295-298). To give a 
complete" list of such spirits would be to catalogue 
almost every object both in inanimate and in 
animate Nature— a task that would be not merely 
enormous, but, for the present purpose, useless, 
since the underlying principles are everywhere the 
same, and the varying details do not materially 
affect the cardinal doctrine involved. It will be 
quite sufficient, therefore, to note a few of the 
more prominent classes of Nature-spirits in Africa 
and Oceania by way of examples of the whole 
type. 

{a) Animals. — Along the Slave Coast, Danhgbi, 
the python spirit, receives divine homage, as do 
crocodiles and, in Togo, leopards (the latter may, 
however, be the abodes of ghosts rather than of 

1 It must, however, be noted that Nassau regards all the 
spirits worshipped in W. Africa as originally ghoste (‘Spiritual 
Beings in West Africa,’ in Joum. Amer. Oeograph. xxxiii. 
[1901] 389-400, XXXV. [1903] 115-124). 


spirits ; see ANIMALS, vol. i. pp. 5091, 5201), and 
among the Mandingo reverence is paid to serpents 
as divine (cf. ib. vol. i. p, 5251, and art. Sekpent- 
WORSHIP). Yet here, too, as just noted, the 
difficulty of accurate distinction between spirits 
and ghosts confronts us, and the animal is more 
usually the home of the latter than of the former 
(cl Tylor, ii. 7 1, 229, 3781 ; see also above, vol. i. 
p. 493 1 ) : and we must also remember that animals 
are often held to be god-homes, and that there are 
still other factors which go to make up the com- 
plex system of animal-worship (see artt. Animals, 
Totemism). 

(6) Water-spirits. — Attention has been called in 
art. Bridge to the wide-spread belief in deities and 
spirits believed to be resident in rivers, and the 
same thing is, of course, true of larger bodies of 
water, such as lakes, as in the Banks Islands 
(Oodrington, 186). To this category belongs the 
African Fugamu, at once the deity of the liembo 
Ngoyai (a tributary of the Ogove) and the teacher 
of the smith’s art, while dreaded demons dwell in 
the falls of the Congo, and the Kafirs fear the 
water-demons Ikanti and Uhili (Schneider, 131, 
133, 137, 151 1 ; Kidd, Essential Kafir, Ijondon, 
1904, p. 10, inclines to regard the Kafir demons as 
ghosts rather than as spirits) ; thus, as Tylor sums 
up the matter for Africa (ii. 211 ; cf. also L 108-110, 
ii. 209ff.), 

* in the East, among the Wanika, every spring has its spirit, 
to which oblations are made ; in the West, in the Akra district, 
lakes, ponds, and rivers received worship as local deities. In 
the South, among the Kafirs, streams are venerated as personal 
beings, or the abodes of personal deities, as vvlieii a man cross- 
ing a river will ask leave of its spirit, or having crossed will 
throw in a stone ; or when the dwellers by a stream will sacri- 
fice a beast to it in time of drought, or, warned by illness in the 
tribe that their river is angry, wnll cast into it a few handfuls of 
millet or the entrails of a slaughtered ox.’ 

(c) Forests and trees. — Forests and trees likewise 
are the abodes of spirits. The New Britain belief 
in the ihal, which, in the form of an owl, has its 
usual home in a tree, has already been noted, and 
a similar belief pi'evails in Melanesia (Oodrington, 
186 f.). For a like reason the Wanika reverence 
the coco-nut palm (Schneider, 159), while the Bam- 
bara also are among the many African peoples that 
believe trees to be tenanted by spirits (Henry, in 
Anthropos, iii. 703 ; for further examx)les, where 
ghosts, totems, etc., are also factors, see Jevons, 
ch. xvi. ; Tylor, i. 475, ii. 215 ff. ; and art. Trees). 

{d) Monntams. — The African Malinke believe 
that the mountain at Kita is the home of malevolent 
spirits (Brun, loe, cit,), and throughout Oceania 
there was an abundance of mountain- and rock- 
spirits, some of which must, however, be reckoned 
as ghosts (see Waitz-Gerland, vi. 295-297, where 
may be found a general survey of Nature-spirits in 
the Pacific islands). The extent to which mountain- 
spirits may be specialized is well illustrated in the 
list of the dread deities of the volcano Kilauea, in 
Hawaii, thus recorded by Ellis (iv. 248 f. ) : 

Kamoho-arii (‘ king Moho,’ or ‘ king vapour ’), Ta-poha-i-tahi- 
ora (‘explosion in the place of life’), Te-au-a-te-po (‘rain of 
night *), Tane-hetiri (‘ husband of thunder ’), Te-o-ahi-tama-taua 
(‘ fire-thrusting child of war ’)— all these being brothers ; Makore- 
wawahi-waa (‘fiery -eyed canoe-breaker’), Hiata-wawabi-laiii 
(‘thunder-rending cloud-holder’), Hiata-noho-lani (‘heaven- 
dwelling cloud-holder’), Hiata-taarava-mata (‘ quick-glaneing- 
eyed cloud-holder’), Hiata-hoi-te-pori-a-Pele (‘cloud-holder em- 
bracing Eoi*, kissing] the bosom of Pele’), Hiata-ta-bu-enaena 
(‘red-hot mountain-holding [or lifting] clouds’), Hiata-tareiia 
(‘wreath-encircled cloud-holder’), and Hiata-opio (‘young 
cloud-holder’) — all these being sisters of the great goddess 
Pele. 

Prominent among the distinctly good spirits are 
those whose special function it is to act as 
guardians. From this class we must, of course, 
exclude the ‘ separable soul,’ such as the okra, or 
kra, of the Tshi and the luwo of the Ewe, Avliich is 
a second soul, created together with the individual 
whom it is to guard throughout his life (see art. 
SoiTL) ; and we must also once more essay the far 
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less easy task of distinf?iiishing guardian spirits 
from guardian ghosts. To the latter class seem to 
belong sucli supernatural guardians as the Zulu 
ama-tonqo^ the Bantu mizmii and omhwiri (Schnei- 
der, 139 ff., 152 ; Hartland, art. Bantij, vol. ii. 
p. 360^), and the Tahitian oramattm (Waitz-Gerland, 
vL 316) ; yet there are also eases where the guard- 
ian is believed to be a spirit in the strict sense of 
the term. Such appears to be the case in the 
Gold and Slave Coasts (Jevons, 1651 ; see also 
his whole ch. xiv. ), and in Samoa and other 
Polynesian islands the guardian spirit was ex- 
pressly declared to be a god {aitu)^ not a ghost 
[mnta; see the examples collected by Waitz- 
Gerland, vi. 317 fF.). For further details, see artt. 
Totemism, Tutelaby Gods, 

Another important class of spirits is formed by 
those of prophecy, their functions being to a large 
extent shared, as is perfectly obvious, by ghosts. 
As examples of this kind or beings we may refer 
to a spirit dwelling in an enormous stone near 
Kita (Brun, loc, cit.)^ the Matabele Makalaka | 
(Schneider, 144), and the ihal of Blanche Bay 
(Meier, in Anthropos^ v. 961; cl also Tylor, ii. 
131 £). These spirits may simply be consulted, as 
at .Kita, or they may enter into an individual, 
producing a state of ecstasy, as at Blanche Bay 
(see artt. Oeacle, Possession). Again, it is to 
the agency of spirits that primitive man attributes 
a large proportion of his dreams (Tylor, ii. 189-191, 
411 ; see also art. Deeams), especially those of an 
erotic or nightmare character, while ordinary 
dreams of persona, animals, and things would 
normally be ascribed rather to the action of souls, 
whether of the living or of the dead. That demons 
and spirits are important factors in causing disease 
has already been noted (above, p. 667*). 

The presence of demons and spirits is normally 
revealed solely by intangible manifestations which 
the primitive mode of thought can explain only 
through the agency of such supernatural beings, 
as in the ease of disease, dreams, many natural 
phenomena, and the like ; but a demon or spirit is 
also often regarded as sufficiently tangible to leave 
footprints in ashes or similar substances strewn 
where it may be thought likely that he will come ; 
and animals are frequently believed to be able to 
perceive spirits which the duller vision of men can- 
not discern (Tylor, ii. 196-198). Beneficent spirits, 
when present, are, of course, gladly entertained, 
and are even constrained to remain ; but there is, 
naturally enough, a determined effort to get rid of 
maleficent demons. All these operations of invita- 
tion or of expulsion are part of magic (g^.v.), and 
come to the front especially in case of disease (see 
art.^ Disease AND Medicine), or, from the more 
ethical and ritual side, in the ceremonies associ- 
ated, for example, with the scapegoat in ethnic 
religions (see Azazel and Scape Animals). 

There is one class of beings that may perhaps be 
regarded as on the border-line between spirits and 
ghosts, though inclining rather to the latter cate- 
gory. One or two peoples preserve a tradition that 
they have conquered their present territory by in- 
vasion and subjugation of a former tribe of entirely 
different nature, and are convinced that this van- 
quished tribe still survives in spirit form. It is 
generally held that we have here one of the sources 
of the folk-belief in fairies, brownies, koboids, 
dwarfs, giants, and the like (cf. Tylor, i. 385 ff. ; 
CFy pp. 21 1 , 429). To this class belong the Maori 
patu-paerehe, who lived chiefly on the tops of lofty 
hills, while the taniwha had their homes in river- 
holes or under cliffs, etc,, where they caused such 
calamities as land-slips and the like (Tylor, pp. 
153-157). Similar beings, explicitly called vui, or 
spirits, are believed to dwell in the New Hebrides 
and Banks Islands, where ' they have been seen 


of late in human form, smaller than the native 
people, darker, and with long straight hair ’ 
(Codrington, 1521). 

The cult rendered to demons and Spirits may be 
discussed very briefly, for it differs in no matter of 
principle from that of the gods themselves. As 
Jevons (p. 1751} says, 

‘ The method by which the negro of Western Africa obtains a 
mhman [a tutelary deity of an individual] is an exact copy of 
the legitimate ritual by which a family obtains a family god. 
. . , .Ml over the world these private cults are modelled on, 
derived from, and later than, the established worship of the 
gods of the community. The difference between the private 
cult of one of these outlying, unattached spirits and the public 
worship of the community^'s gods does not lie in the external 
acts and rites, for these are the same in both cases, or as nearly 
the same as the imitator can make them. . . . The difference 
lies first in the division which this species of private enterprise 
implies and encourages between the interests of the individual 
and of the community, at a time when identity of interest is 
essential to the existence of society, and when the unstable 
equilibrium of the small community requires the devotion of 
every member to prevent it from falling.* (For a detailed study 
of the spirit-cult of a specific African tribe, see Henry, ‘ Le Quite 
des esprits chez les Bambara,* in Anthropos, iii. 702-717.) 

Litbraojurb.— T here seems to he no special treatise on this 
subject, so that the material must be gleaned from the writings 
of missionaries and travellers in Africa and Oceania (in the 
older works much care is needful in distinguishing, where such 
distinction is possible, between spirits and ghosts or gods), from 
works bn the regions under consideration (such as those of 
Waitz-Gerland and Schneider, quoted in the art.), and from 
general studies on Comparative Eeligion. Particular interest 
still attaches to the chapters (xi.-xvii.) on * Animism * in Tylor, 
although the animistic theory is subjected to sharp criticism by 
many scholars of eminence, LOUIS Et. GeaY. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Assyr.-Bab.).— 
Among the ancient Assyrians and Babylonians, 
as among the modern Arabs of Mesopotamia, 
superstition was rife, and a firm belief in all kinds 
of demons andi jinn was current in every class of 
society. The Semitic element, when it entered 
; Babylon, took over from the Sumerians much of 
their folk-lore, and it is for this reason that so 
many of the Assyr. words for ghouls, hobgoblins, 
and vampires bear their Sumerian origin patently ; 
and out of this amalgamation sprang the elabor- 
ately developed system of magic in vogue during 
■ the later Assyr. and Bab. empires. This art 
provides the magician with all possible means for 
combating hostile devils and spirits. 

The unseen enemies of mankind fall naturally 
into three classes. The simplest form — ^that of the 
disembodied spirit or ghost— is probably universal. 
The second — always supernatural— diflers from 

f ods by reason of its low order, and, as Robertson 
mith says of theym5^,^ is mentioned by the name 
of its class and not by a personal name, save in 
such cases as Nam tar and the like, who are 

E roperly gods. Lastly, there is the half-human, 
all-supernatural creature, born of human and 
ghostly parentage— some awful monstrosity sprung 
from a smcuha or inmbus. These, too, are known 
by a class-name and have no individual title, where- 
as the higher order of this element in religion, the 
demi-god, is always a personality. 

I. Ghosts, — may examine, then, first in order 
the disembodied spirit, the ghost of a man or 
woman, which for some reason or other returns to 
this world. The Assyr. word in use is 
This edimmu was supposed to come back to earth 
for many reasons ; it became hungry and restless, 
if its descendants ceased to pay it due rites or 
offer sacrifices on which it might feed; or it 
obtained no resting-place in the world of shades 
underground, if its earthly body remained un- 
buried. The Assyr. ideas of Sheol were probably 
much the same as those of the ancient Hebrews. 
When a man died, his body was duly buried in the 
earth, and the spirit then inhabited the under 
world, ‘the House of Darkness, the seat of the 
1 Rel, ofSemfi, 1894, p. 126. 

2 See Hunger, JBecherwahrsagtmg hei den Babyloniem, 
Leipzig, 190a. 
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god frkalla . . . the house from -which none who 
enter come forth again.’ ^ Here its food was 
dust and nind, doubtless eked out by the liba- 
tions and otferings which percolated through the 
earth from the mourners’ sacrifices. The blood of 
animals slaughtered at the grave-side trickled 
through to reach the hungry spirit in the under 
world, and hence the belief in such sacrifices. 
But, if the attentions of descendants towards an 
ancestor should cease on earth, and the spirit thus 
was deprived of its food, it was then driven by 
stress of hunger to come back to earth to demand 
its due. How it succeeded in breaking loose from 
that bourn whence no traveller returns is difficult 
to understand, unless we suppose that there was a 
dual conception of ideas arising from a confusion 
between the grave as the actual habitation of the 
dead man, and Sheol as the place of shades ; 
probably the primitive beliefs of savages in regard 
to ghosts were never very definite in details, and 
ideas of such incorporate and invisible beings muiit 
necessarily have oeen indeterminate. For ex- 
ample, Ishtar, when she descends to the under 
world, threatens to break down the door of Hades : j 

* I will smite the door, I will shatter the bolt, 

I will smite the threshold and tear down the doors, 

I will raise np the dead, that they may devour the living, 

And the dead shall outnumber those that live. ’2 

Yet in another Assyr. tablet the return of spirits 
from the grave is thus described : 

‘The gods which seize (upon man) have come forth from 
the gysbve, 

The evil vapours have come forth from the grave, 

To demand the paj-ment of rites and the pouring of liba- 
tions 

They have come forth from the grave.’ 3 
The word * vapours ’ or * winds ’ here requires some 
explanation. The reference is probably to the 
transparency of the spirits : when the spirit of 
Ea-bani is raised from Hades at the instance of his 
friend, the Bab. hero Gilgamesh, his shade rises 
Hike the wind’ through an opening in the earth 
made by the god Nergai.-* 

Similarly, another incantation, although it con- 
fuses ghosts with demons, refers to the return of 
hostile spirits : 

‘ The evil spirit, the evil demon, the evil ghost, the evil devil, 
from the earth have come forth ; from the pure abode unto the 
earth they have come forth ; in heaven they are unknown, on 
earth they are not understood.* 6 

In the instance of the utukku-\YxaXth of Ea-bani 
being raised, like Samuel at En-dor, the text 
continues with a speech of the ghost, describing 
the under world to Gilgamesh : 

* The man whose corpse lieth in the desert (thou and I have 
often seen such an one), his spirit resteth not in the earth ; the 
man whose spirit bath none to care for it (thou and I have often 
seen such an one), the dregs of the vessel, the leavings of the 
feast, and that which is cast out into the street are his food.* 
The name of the necromancer in Assyrian — mu- 
5el4 edinwiu, ‘raiser of the ghost’ — ^is pertinent 
here, to show that the belief in such wizardry was 
accepted.® 

Besides the unfed ghost, however, there was also 
the spirit of the unburied body to haunt mankind. 
According to Assyr. ideas, which tally in great 
measure with those of modern savages, if the 
bones of the dead were removed from the tomb, 
the spirit at once became restless, and was com- 
pelled to roam about the world. Ashurbanipal, 

f iving full credence to this belief, in his invasion of 
dam carries away the bones of the kings of Elam 
from the tombs, and causes the rites paid to them 
to cease, that their spirits may have no rest.^ 
Furthermore, unless the body was buried, the 
spirit of the dead man never reached its resting- 
1 King, JBab. Rel, p. 179. 2 p. jgo. 

3 Thompson, Devils and Evil Spirits of Babylonia, vol. it. 
Tablet ‘ Y *, 

4 King, op, cit, p. 175. 

6 Thompson, Devils^ ii., Tablet ‘CO*. 

0 WAX iL 61, 2, r. H. 20, 21. 

7 ib. V. 6, 1. 70 ff. ; for other and parallel instances, see 
Miompson, Semitic Magic, p. 10 ff, 


place in the under -world ; and there are long 
catalogues of all possible classes of ghosts to be 
exorcized, identified by the reason of their return 
to earth : 

‘Whether thon art a ghost that hath come from the earth 
... or one that lieth dead in the desert, or one that lieth dead 
in the desert uncovered with earth . . ., or a ghost unburied, 
or a ghost that none careth for, or a ghost with none to make 
offerings (to it), or a ghost with none to pour libations (to it), 
or a ghost that hath no posterity ’ (or, ‘ that hath no name ’).i 
Or, if through some accident the man had died 
an untimely death and had not been given due 
burial, the same thing would happen : 

*He that lieth in a ditch . . he that no grave covereth 
. . he that lieth uncovered, vrhose head is xincovered with 
dust, the king’s son that lieth in the desert or in the ruins (or 
waste places), the hero whom they have slain with the sword.’ 2 
Those who died prematurely became ghosts also, 
those who perished of hunger or thirst in prison, 
or had not * smelt the smell of food,’ dying of 
want, or had fallen into a river and been drowned, 
or had been overcome by storm in the plains,® 
those who died as virgins or bachelors of marriage- 
able age,^ and women who died in travail, or while 
their babes were yet at the breast.® 

This last ghost, the wraith of the woman dying in childbirth, 
is universal Doughty relates that the Arab women explained 
the hoot of an owl as the cry of a woman seeking her lost child, 
she having been turned into this bird.0 Among the Malays a 
woman who dies thus becomes a langmyar, or flying demon, 
which the rest of the tribe prevent from wandering by putting 
glass beads in the mouth of the corpse, a hen’s egg under the 
arm-pits, and needles in the palms of the hands.? The original 
langsuyar was supposed to be a kind of night-owl like the Lilith 
of Rabbinic tradition, and is therefore similar to the ghost of 
which Doughty speaks.s 

Now, if any one of these disembodied spirits 
returned to earth, it was likely to attack any 
mortal who had been in some way connected with 
it on earth. To have shared food, water, un- 
guents, or clothes with any one in this world 
rendered a patron or friend liable to a visitation 
from the ghost of his dead beneficiary, demanding 
similar attentions after death ; nay, even to have 
eaten, drunk, anointed oneself, or dressed in 
company with another was reason enough for such 
a ghostly obsession. The living man exorcizes, 
through nis priest, all these forms of ghost in the 
Assyr. incantations, threatening them that no 
rites shall be paid them until they depart : 
‘(Whatever spirit thou may be), until thou art removed. 
Until thou departest from the man, the son of his god, 

Thou siialt have no food to eat, 

Thou Shalt have no water to drink.’ 9 
Many of the medical tablets give elaborate pre- 
scriptions of drugs and ceremonies to be employed 
‘ when a ghost seizes on a man.’ Others give the 
ritual for laying a ghost which has appeared ; and 
in this case the magician repeats long formulas 
of all possible ghosts, thereby showing, as is 
necessary in this magic, that he knows the 
description of the spirit with which he is dealing : 

‘ A brother’s ghost, or a twin, or one unnamed, or with none 
to pay it rites, or one slain by the sword, or one that hath died 
by fault of god or sin of king.’ lo 

The fear of the obsessed man is apparently that 
the ghost will draw him from this world to the 
other, for he states in his incantation : 

‘ O ye dead folk, whose cities are heaps of earth, whose . . 

are sorrowful, why have you appeared unto me? 

I will not come to Kutha [the under world] 1 Ye are a crowd 
of ghosts : why do ye castyour enclmntmeuts upon me ? * 


1 Thompson, Devils, 1, Tablet IV. col. iv. 1. 41 ff. 

2 WAX ii. 17, col. iv. I 6tf.; Haupt, Akhad, u, sumer, KeiX 
schrifttexte, Leipzig, 1S81-S2, ii. ii. 1. 

3 Jb, ii. 17, 1. 22 ; Haupt, op. cit ir. ii. 1. 22 if. 

4 This is a probable rendering of the cuneiform ; see Thompson, 
Semitic Magic, p. 19. 

0 Thompson, Devils, i., Tablet IV. col v. 1. 23 ff,; Tablet V. 
col i. 1. 52 fE. 

6 Arabia Deserta, Cambridge, 1888, 1 305, 

7 Skeat, Malay Magic, London, 1900, p. 325. 

3 For other comparative instances, see Thompson, Semitic 
Magic, p. 21 £f. 

9 Thompson, Devils, vol. i, Tablet IV. col. v. 1. 54 ff.; Tablet 
V. col il 1. 55fif. 

10 See PSBA, Nov. 1906, p. 219fP. col i. II. 6-8. 
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Even looking upon a corpse rendered a man liable 
to attaclvs from the giiost, and such an act de- 
manded a long ritual to free liim.^ 

Were any furtlier evidence required that the 
ancient Assyrians firmly believed in the possibility 
of visible ghosts, we have only to turn to an omen^ 
tablet in the British Museum (K. 8693) which gives 
a list of the events to be expected if a ghost 
appears in the house of a man. But enough has 
been said on the disernhodled spirits to show that 
the Assyrians were convinced of their existence, 
and had even reduced them to exact classes and 
species. 

a. Unhuman spirits. — The second kind of demons, 
those entirely un human, for whose creation mortals 
are not directly responsible, existed among the 
Assyrians, as among other Semites, in innumerable 
hordes. The first of them is the utuMm. This 
word is used, once at least, for the wraith of the 
dead man returning to earth (in the incident of 
Ea-bani quoted above from the Gilgamesh Epic), 
but elsew^hexe it appears to have a far wider mean- 
ing than a simple ghost, and we shall probably not 
be far wrong in considering it for the most part as 
the equivalent for a devil. It lurked in the desert, 
the common home of many Semitic devils, lying in 
wait for man ; or it might have its home in the 
mountains, sea, or graveyard ; and evil would be- 
fall him on whom it merely cast its eye.^ Another, 
less well known, is the gall4, apparently sexless,® 
and this is used as a term of abuse in classical 
Assyrian, Sennacherib calling the hostile Baby- 
lonians by such a name.'* The rahisu is a lurking 
demon, which sets the hair of the body on end,® 
The lahartUi labasu, and ahl^zu are a triad 
frequently found together, the "first-named having 
a whole series of incantations written against her. 
She was a female demon, the daughter of Anu,® 
making her home in the mountains or cane-brakes 
of the marshes; and children were particularly 
exposed to her attacks. To guard them from her, 
the tablets inscribed with incantations against her 
include an amulet to be written on a stone and 
hung round their necks, and the inscription runs : 

* *‘Labartu, {daughter] of Anu,” is her first name ; 

The second, * ‘ Sister of the fgods] of the streets ” ; 

The third, “ Sword that splitteth the head ” ; 

The fourth, Wood-kindler” ; 

The fifth, “ Goddess of awful mien ** ; 

The sixth, “ The trusted and accepted of Irnina,” 

The seventh, “By the great gods maystthoii be exorcized; 
with the bird of heaven mayst thou fly away.’' ’ ? 

Of the other two of this triad the ahfyizu is 
apparently combated in the medical texts.® Of 
the labasu practically nothing is known. 

Two others are mentioned in the cuneiform 
tablets — the iSdu and the lamassu, the former 
being the name for either a guardian deity or an 
evil spirit. As evil, it is found in an exorcism 
which begins, ‘ Spirit [iMu) that minisheth heaven 
and^ earth, that minisheth the land, spirit that 
minisheth the land, of giant strength, of giant 
strength and giant tread.' ® In this quality of evil 
the surrounding Semitic nations Borrowed the 
word from Assyria— the Hebrews under the form 
shedtm, the Aramaeans as sMda ; but it bad also 
its beneficent-side, thus approximating to the idea 
of a guardian angel. With the lamassu, which 
apj>ears ahvays as a kindly spirit, it is appealed to 

1 Zimmern, ‘Eitualtafeln,’ in his Beitrdgezur KenntniS} eta. 
p. 164. 

2 See Thompson, Devils, i., Tablet III. 1. 28, Tablet ‘ 0 L 179 : 
WAI li. 17, i. I B; and Haupt, loo. cit. ii. 1 . 1. 3. 

3 Thompson, Devils, i., Tablet V. col. iv. 1. 17. 

^G. Smith, Hist, of Sennacherib, 1878, p. 114 , 1. 6, 

5 WAI V. 60, i. 1. 51 ; cf. Job 4i5 ‘ Then a spirit passed before 
my face ; the hair of my flesh stood up.' 

6 Haupt, loc. cit. II. iii. I, 59. 

7 Myhrman, jZA xvi. [1902] 155 ; WAI iv. 56. 1. 1. 

8 Kiichler, Assyr.-bab. Medizin, Leipzig, 1904, p. 60, ii. 28, SO, 
31, etc. 

a Thompson, DeutTs, i., Tablet Y. cob iv. 1 . 8 £f, 


at the end of invocations, both being frequently 
called upon to be present after the evil spirit has 
been cast ont.^ 

In addition to the Assyrian demons specified by 
separate class-names, there are the ‘ Seven Spirits,’ 
now w^ell knowm from the following incantation : 

* Seven are they ! Seven are they ! 

In the Ocean Deep, seven are they ! 

Battening in heaven, seven are they ! 

Bred in the depths of the Ocean ; 

Nor male nor female are they. 

But are as the roaming wind-blast, 

No wife have they, no son can they beget ; 

Knowing neither mercy nor pity, 

They hearken not to prayer or supplication. 

They are as horses reared amid the hills, 

The Evil Ones of Ea ; 

Qmalih to the gods are they, 

They stand in the highway to befoul the path. 

Evil are they, evil are they ! 

Seven are they, seven are they, 

Twice seven are they r 2 

‘From land to land they roam, 

Driving the maid from her chamber, 

Sending the man forth from his home. 

Expelling the son from the house of his father, 

Hunting the pigeons from their cotes, 

Driving the bird from its nest, 

Maldng the swallow fly foith from its hole, 

Smiting both oxen and sheep. 

They are the evil spirits that chase the great storms, 
Bringing a blight on the land.'® 

‘They creep like a snake on their bellies, 

They make the chamber to stink like mice, 

They give tongue like a pack of hounds.' ^ 

These seven spirits are undoubtedly the same as 
those mentioned in Lk 11 -*^*, and in a Syriac charm.® 
They are exorcized under the name of ‘seven 
accursed brothers.’ They are described in this 
charm as saying; ‘We go on our hands, so that 
we may eat fiesh, and we crawl along upon our 
hands, so that we may drink blood.’ Their 
predilection for blood is shown in the Assyrian 
incantation ; 

‘ Knowing no mercy, they rage against mankind, 

They spill their blood like rain, 

Devouring their flesh (and) sucking their veins.’ 6 

To them eclipses were due ; just as the modern 
Semite believes that he must frighten away the 
evil spirits from the darkening sun or moon,'^ so 
did the ancient Assyrian ascribe such a phenomenon 
to spirit influence. These seven spirits are said to 
have attacked the moon-god ; and Bel, hearing 
what they had done, sent his servant Nuzku to 
take counsel with Ea against them : 

* 0 my minister, N uzkii’ ! 

Bear my message unto the Ocean Deep, 

Tell unto Ea in the Ocean Deep 

The tidings of my son Sin, the Moon-god, 

Who in heaven hath been grievously bedimmed.’ S 
Ea heard the message which Nuzku brought, and 
bit his lip in grief ; lie summoned his son Marduk 
and conveyed to him the tidings of the moon-god. 
[After this the tablet becomes mutilated.] When 
an eclipse did occur, it was held that man might 
be susceptible to its concomitant evils ; many, 
indeed, are the prayers made to avert the baneful 
influence : 

‘ In the evil of an eclipse of the moon which in such and such 
a month on such and such a day has taken place, in the evil of 
the powers, of the portents, evil and not good, which are in 
my palace and my land.’ ® 

3 . Semi-human demons.— The third class of 
spirit— a goblin of semi-human parentage — must 
be reckoned the most interesting of the three ; and 
the evidence for belief in such a monster is well- 

1 Thompson, Devils, i,, Tablet III. 11. 88 ft'., 153, 286: Tablet 
‘K’, 11, 205, 224, etc. 

2 lb. Tablet V. col. v. 1. 28 ff. 

S /&. Tablet IV. col. i. 1. 24 if. 

4 Tablet ‘O’, 1. 213 ff. 

5 H. Gollancz, Selection of Charm, 1898, p. 87. 

6 Thompson, Devils, i., Tablet V. col. iv. 1. 22 if. 

7 Doughty, AroJbia Deserta, i. 289 ; on noise driving evil 
spirits away among other races, see Frazer, GB^, 1900, iii. 66, 91. 

8 Thompson, Devils, i., Tablet XYI. 1. 114 ff. 

8 King, Bab. Magic and Sorcery, London, 1896, p. xxv ; see 
also ScKeil, Vvfi Saison defouilles, Baris, 1896, p, 96. 
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attested among the Semites. We must first 
discuss the triad called liUltiy and ardat lilt. 
The second is obviously the feminine counterpart 
of the first, but it is not so easy to discern what 
is the difierence between the two last. These 
two— the lilttio and ardat liU—s.XQ both female 
demons, the femininity of the latter being especi- 
ally emphasized by the word ardatu^ which always 
has reference to the woman of marriageable age. 
The ardat lilt seems to have assumed the tradi- 
tional functions of the Heb. Lilith (obviously the 
same word as who was Adam’s second wife 

during the period of Eve’s separation ; and ever 
since that time the class of sucmhce by the 

same name have been reckoned as the ghostly 
wives of unmarried men. The Assyr. mecuhay the 
ardat liliy was forced by her desire to roam abroad 
by night until she found a mate. In a tablet 
giving a list of demons and spirits we read of the 
* ardat lilt that hath no husband, the idlu lilt 
that hath no wife’^ (the second being the male 
equivalent of the first) ; and in another we find 
mentioned ‘the man whom an ardat lilt hath 
looked upon, the man with whom an ardat lilt \ 
hath had union. j 
The Arabs believe in the same possibility. Sayce quotes as i 
an instance that ‘about fifteen years ago there was a man in i 
Cairo who was unmarried, but had an invisible grinna as wife. I 
One day, however, he saw a woman and loved her, and two 
days later he died.’^ The present writer met with the same : 
form of belief at Mosul, and, while discussing jmn and spirits 
with some of the Arabs on the mound of Nineveh, was told by 
one of them that he knew a man who was visited by night by 
a beautiful woman-spirit, who had already borne Mm three 
children,^ The Rabbis attest the same belief in their stories of 
Lilith having borne to Adam devils, spirits, and and 

they held that men might have children through a m^sallianee 
with a demon, and, although these might not be visible, yet 
they would crowd round their father’s death-bed, waiting for ' 
his demise to hail him as their parent. 6 
Besides these demons, various diseases were per- 
sonified in the same way. We find exorcisms 
against sickness beginning thus : 

‘ Fever unto the man, against his head, hath drawn nigh, 
Disease (namtam) unto the man, against his life, hath drawn 
nigh, 

An evil spirit against his neck hath drawn nigh. *7 
Or another : 

‘ The evil Fever hath come like a deluge, and 
Ctirt with dread brilliance ; it filleth the broad earth.^^ 

The Ninth Tablet of the series ‘Headache’ is 
similar : 

‘Headache roameth over the desert, blowing like the wind.* 9 
The Plague-god, Namtar, is best known from the 
story of the Descent of Ishtar into Hades. He 
is the * messenger of Allat, the queen of Hades,’ 
and, when Ishtar reaches the under world, he is sent 
by his mistress to smite the goddess with disease.^® 
Another spirit of Pestilence is Ur a, and with 
this demon are connected the little amulets of 
inscribed clay,^^ written to avert evil from the 
house, just as the modern inhabitant of the Near 
East aliixes Arabic charms to his walls (see also 
CHxIRMS and Amulets [Assyr. -Bab.]). 
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and Babyloniay Edinburgh, 1902 ; M. Jastrow, ReL of Bab, 
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DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Buddhisb).— 
I Demon- worship enters largely into the daily life of 
‘ Eastern peoples. In India, where Buddhism arose, 
the popular religion, both Buddhist and Brah- 
manicai, in common with that of Easterns gener- 
ally, has concerned itself less with the pro.spects of 
happiness in a future life and the ‘ higher truths ’ 
of the religion than with the troubles in the pre- 
sent life supposed to arise from evil spirits, who 
everywhere infest the atmosphere and dwellings, 
and are regarded as the cause of all sickness and 
misfortune. The higher dogmatic religion and the 
arrangements for the future life are handed over 
largely to the priests; but the people themselves 
take an active and anxious part in counteracting 
the machinations of the evil spirits, of whom they 
live in perpetual dread. 

Buddhism from its very commencement appears 
to have accepted the Hindu mythology, with its 
evil and good spirits, as part of its theory of the 
universe, ^akyamuni himself seems to have taken 
over from the Brahmanical teachers of his time, 
amongst other tenets, the current belief in the 
gods and demons of tlie Indian pantheon, and he 
is represented in the more authentic early texts as 
referring to these beings as objects of fixed belief. 
He also accepted the current Brahmanical view 
that, like all other living things, they were imper- 
manent and ultimately subject to dearth and endless 
re-birth, many of them having in previous existences 
been men. Thus, the gods and demons, being in- 
capable of saving themselves from death and the 
misery of re-birtli, could not be expected to save 
man ; and so Buddha declared that their worship 
was one of the things which are not profitable and 
therefore unnecessary, and that he himself as ‘ the 
Perfectly Enlightened One,’ or the Buddha, was 
superior to all divinities. Nevertheless, as these 

f ods and demons were still believed to be capable of 
oing harm as well as good to man, though they 
could not effect his spiritual salvation, they con- 
tinued more or less to be objects of popular worship 
even in early Buddhism, as is seen in the most 
ancient monuments. 

Whether Buddha himself seriously believed in 
these divinities may be doubted. Yet the earliest 
texts agree in ascribing to him the statement that 
he descended from ‘ the heavens of the 33 gods,’ in 
order to save mankind. Moreover, in the early 
Jataka tales of his imaginary previous existences, 
he claimed to have been one or other of the gods 
in former times, mentioning himself 4 times as 
Brahma (the most exalted of all at the epoch of 
Buddha), 20 times as Sakra or Indra, 43 times as 
a tree-god, and once as a fairy. In his sutras, or 
sermons, the god Brahma is referred to as one of 
the most frequent of his auditors. And the cul- 
minating episode of Sakyamuni’s career — the at- 
tainment of Biiddhahood' at Gaya — is universally 
represented as a personal struggle wdth Mara, the 
Satan of the Buddhist world, and his daughters, 
Desire, Unrest, and Pleasure. This event is re- 
garded by Buddhists generally not as an allegory, 
but as an actual bodily temptation and a eonfiict 
with manifested evil spirits. 

The Buddhist pantheon thus had for its nucleus 
the polytheistic Brahmanical one, which embodied 
a physiolatry, or worship of the personified forces 
of Nature. It soon, however, became much more 
extensive: (1) by the creation of new deities and 
spirits of a special Buddhist type, personifying 
abstract conceptions of that religion ; and (2) by 
the wholesale incorporation of much of the con- 
tents of the aboriginal pantheons of those peoples 
outside India over which Buddhism extended its 
conquests as a ‘world-religion.’ In this way the 
Buddhist pantheon has become the largest in the 
world, specially in its array of demons and spirits. 



DEMONS AND SPIBITS (Celtic) 




The distinctively Buddhist demons and spirits of 
Indian Buddhism, while generally modelled on the 
type of the Braiimanical, are specifically different 
from these in their functions, in their appearance 
as pictured and sculptured, and in their outward 
symbols. They ra:rigo from the modes of their 
prototype Kudra (^iva) in his destructive mood, 
through the or Titanic demons, to the 

m^asas mdjpzMcMs, the most malignant fiends. 
To these classes may he relegated most of the non- 
Brahmanicai spirits mentionedin the early Bnddhist 
texts or figured in the early sculptures. Some of 
these supernatural beings, although unknown to 
Brahmanical texts, may have been local Indian 
spirits, not necessarily Buddhistic, e.ijf. the famous 
she-devil Haritl. Mara, the personified Evil Prin- 
ciple and tempter of man, presents a close analogy to 
the Satan of the Bible, although he was not a fallen 
angel in the literal sense 5 nor was he, like Ahri-^ 
man of the Persians, an antagonist of equal power. 
Though unknown hy that name to the Brahmans, 
he is manifestly a form of the Indian god of death, 
Yama (Skr. war, *to die’), and in other aspects he 
resembles the god of sensuous desire {JcaTm). 

As Buddhism extended its range outside its 
monastic order and became a religion of the people, 
it gave greater prominence to these supernatural 
beings, in which the people implicitly believed, and 
began to create special divinities of its own. These 
new divinities and demons it figured in special con- 
ventional attitudes, with characteristic symbols, 
which at once distinguished them from the Brah- 
manical 5 and the laity were made familiar with 
the conventional appearance of the leading ones 
by means of the frequent sacred plays and masked 
dances. These various spirits are not classed in 
any definite systematic order in the Indian Buddhist 
texts, but they are often enumerated as follows : 

(a) Celestial BodhisattvaSt of a divine or demoniacal ^aivite 
type, e.g, Avalokita, and Vajrapani. (6) J^dgas and Mahoragas, 
snake-like or dragon beinp, resembling clouds, living in the 
sky or under water, tbeir maidens assuming siren-like shapes, 
often evil spirits : e,g. Muchilinda, who shielded Sakyamuni 
under the Bodhi tree at Gaya. ( 0 ) Yak^aSy genii often 
friendly to man : e.g. the yak§a Vardhana (=** Increase *), who 
was the guardian of Buddha’s family and tribe at Kapilavaato, 
Asuras (lit. ^ungodly’ spirits), giant demons, headed by 
Mhu, the personified eclipse, (e) Edk^asasy ogre-fiends cap- 
able of assuming siren-like forms; daityaSy kumbkd^4a8, 
piidckaSy and pretas, or starveling ghosts, spectres, vampire- 
ghouls : e.g, Pifigala. (/) Malignant fiends of hell and the soil. 

Many of these evil spirits, like the datfwpes of 
the Greeks, might become friendly and good genii 
to their human votaries. The exorcizing or co- 
ercing of the actively harmful amongst these evil 
spirits, by means of certain sfitras spoken by 
Buddha or stereotyped sentences culled there- 
from, seems to have been practised from very 
early times, possibly even from Buddha’s own 
day. The right-hand disciple of Buddha, Mand- 
galyayana, is generally credited in the early scrip- 
tures with having exorcized evil spirits in this 
way ; and the recital of such the so-called 

Parittay or ^PwiV service—is the most favoured 
and popular way of combating sickness and mis- 
fortune at the present day amongst the ‘ Southern ’ 
Buddhists ; whilst in * Northern ’ Buddhism such 
procedure is still more widely developed. 

In later times the Indian Buddhist pantheon— 
itself an offshoot of the Brahmanical, and living 
side by side with it— continued to develop along 
lines similar to those taken by its parent. Thus, 
in the extreme pantheistic phase it evolved a 
supreme primordial Buddha-god existing from 
everlasting to everlasting, the Adibuddha (g’.-y.). 
The rise of the devotionsd spirit, with its craving 
for personal deities to whom intimate prayer could 
be addressed — the Bhakti phase, resulting in 
the introduction into Brahmanism of iSiva, Visnu, 
Kr§na, Kama, and others, with fcheir female 


energies was echoed in Buddhism by the 

creation of a host of celestial Bodhisattvas, male 
and female, e.g. Mafijiisri and Tara. These were 
able and willing to assist those who invoked 
them as personal gods [yidam ) ; and some of them 
Marichi) were fiendish in type. Similarly, 
with the innovations of Yoga and the degraded 
Tantra developments, certain sections of the 
Buddhists kept pace with these by parallel move- 
ments which added to the Buddhist pantheon. 

The extreme Tantrik phase termed Kdlaohalcray 
or ‘Wheel of Death,’ about the 10 th cent. A.D., 
introduced a rampant demonolatry, with exacting 
priestly rites, into a religion which in its origin 
was largely a protest against worship and ritual of 
every kind. The majority of these demons were 
monstrous ‘ king-devils’ of the most hideous Saivite 
type, with their equally repulsive spouses. The 
chief were Vajra-bhairava, Samvara, Hayagriva, 
and Guhya-kala. Their function was to he tute- 
laries {yvAam) to guard their human votary against 
the attack of the swarms of minor demons, whilst 
they themselves were to be gained over to perform 
these friendly offices by the coercing power of 
Buddhist spells. Certain of them were also 
specially selected as ‘defenders of the faith’ 
{4lmrmapala)y and also as guardians of particular 
monasteries and particular sects. 

At the present day, such extravagant demon- 
olatry prevails to a greater or less extent through- 
out the Mahayana (or ‘Great Vehicle’) form of 
Buddhism in China, Korea, and Japan; but most 
of all in Tibet {see ‘Tibetan’ art. below) and 
Mongolia. The demonolatry of the ‘Southern’ 
Buddhists in Burma, Ceylon, and Siam is of the 
earlier and less rampant type. 

Foucher, Pleonographie h<mMhigue de 
VlndjSy Baris, 1900-1905 ; A. Griinwedel, Mythol. dee Bvd- 
dhimmy Leipzig, 1900 ; H. Kern, Manxial ofindim BttMMsmy 
S^arasBgbntg, 1896 ; Monier- Williams, Buddhim,y London, 1890 ; 
W. W. Rockbill, Life of the Buddhay London, 1884 ; L. A. 
Waddell, The Buddhism of Tihety London, 1895, ‘Indian 
Buddhiafc Cult of Avalokita, Tara, etc.,” JRASy 1894, pp. 61-89. 

li, A. Wabbell. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Celtic).!— 
ductory . — ^In the case of Celtic countries it is not 
always easy to draw a clear line of distinction 
between the beneficent and the maleficent types 
of those supernatural beings that cannot be counted 
in the ranks of definite individual gods and god- 
desses, There are, indeed, imaginary beings in 
Celtic folk-lore that are predominantly of a male- 
ficent disposition ; hut the majority of these 
beings are, like human beings themselves, of mixed 
character. The term ‘demon’ in English has 
acquired a precision of meaning, as applied to 
maleficent supematui'al beings, which makes it a 
difficult term to employ in describing the con- 
ditioios reflected in the religion and folk-lore of the 
Celts, i^ain, the term ‘spirits,’ so far as the 
facts of Celtic folk-lore are concerned, must be 
used in a soniewhat wide sense, and, in some 
measure, its use is bound to overlap that of 
‘demon,’ since it is difficult, in the folk-lore of 
Celtic countries, to draw very clear lines of dis- 
tinction between the different types of beings 
which the Celtic imagination has created. The 
clearest and broadest line of demarcation, perhaps, 
that would meet the case would he that separating 
the actual living beings, both animal and human, 
which people the visible tangible world of everyday 
life on the one hand, and, on the other, those 
unreal beings which are imagined as living nor- 
mally a life hidden from view in those localities and 
recesses of the earth which easily lend themselves 
to concealment (such as caves or hollows, or some 
supposed subterranean, sub-lacustrine, or sub- 
marine region), or in islands of the sea (actual or 

1 Ot, tbroughout, artt. Celts and Commuoton with Beit? 
((O^tac). 
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imaginary), or in some wild and inaccessible tract 
of land, or in the depths of a great forest. Further, 
the lives and actions of these imaginary beings are 

ictured as being governed by conditions that may 

e summarily described as magical — conditions 
entirely at variance with the facts of human ex- 
perience, but which have, none the less, occasional 
points of resemblance to those of ordinary^ exist- 
ence, Moreover, the beings which are imagined as 
living under these abnormal conditions are thought 
of as endowed with abnormal powers; hence, in 
the Celtic world, they are viewed as equipped with 
various forms of magic skill, and are thereby 
specially associated with those human beings who 
are thought to have similar endowments. Nor is 
it always easy to distinguish, among these beings 
of the Celtic Other- world, (a) those which may be 
regarded as survivals from primitive Animism, 
such as the animate ‘ spirits ’ of inanimate things ; 
(5) those which are ancient spirits of vegetation ; 
(e) those which are beings imaginatively considered 
necessary as dwellers in a hypothetical Other- 
world ; and (c^) those which are exclusively re- 
garded as the souls of departed human beings. In 
ail parts of the Celtic world, as in other countries, 
there are ghost-stories, wherein the ghost is viewed 
as that of a particular human being ; but very often 
the relationship of a ghost to an individual man or 
woman, whose soul it was, sinks into the back- 
ground of the story, and the ghost is made to act 
like some other type of imaginary supernatural 
being. The various types, both in form and char- 
acter, often merge into one another. 

Again, one of the characteristics of the Other- 
world of the Celts, which may be said to follow as 
a corollary from its contrast with the normal 
world, is that the beings supposed to people it do 
not, like those of the actual world, keep their own 
forms, but undergo various transformations. Hence 
it is not always possible to distinguish clearly 
between those of animal and those of human form, 
inasmuch as those of one form may pass into a 
form that is usually characteristic of the other, 
and, along with the change of form, there may 
also be a change of character or disposition. 
Consequently a being which might appear as a 
demon, in the English sense of the term, at one 
time, might at another conceivably be represented 
in some other form as a benign spirit. In some 
degree, perhaps, the absence of definiteness of 
character^ in question may be the reflexion in 
Celtic folk-lore of certain human types, which are 
not unknown in Celtic experience, where qualities 
that are in the highest degree laudable are com- 
bined with others that are glaringly out of harmony 
with them, as, for example, the combination of a 
highly temperate and devout life with constant 
unpunctuality or frequent remissness in the keep- 
ing of promises and engagements. The inhabitants 
of Celtic countries have not, as a rule, been sorted 
out, during a process of severe and relentless moral 
drilling, into distinct and fixed ethical classes to 
the^ same extent as the inhabitants of some Teu- 
tonic lands; and the prevalent ethical conditions in 
Celtic society are naturally in some degree reflected 
even in Celtic folk-lore. 

Another point, again, which deserves considera- 
tion is that, in Celtic folk-lore, the beings whose 
normal home is the Other- world are far from being 
rigidly confined to that region, but are represented 
as coming to view in the actual world either by 
day or by night— in current folk-lore preferably 
by night. They are regarded as appearmg either 

^ In the case of the Welsh fairies, for example, the elements 
of beneficence and maleficence, as the folk-lore stories about 
them show, are curiously blended in their characters. They are 
represented as being* at times helpful to man, at other times as 
mischievous and vindictive (see JEthys, Celtic FolUore, vol. i. 
passun). 


singly or in groups; and those to whom they 
appear may see them either as solitary spectators 
or in company with others. They are also repre- 
sented as entering into various dealings with 
normal human beings, and among the relations 
included in folk-lore narrative is that of inter- 
marriage. Further, just as the beings of the 
Other-world may enter this world, the men of this 
world may enter the Other- world, whether by 
invitation, accident, or invasion. Many Celtic 
legends, such as Tochmarc Etaine (‘ The [betrothal 
of Etain ’) in Irish, and the story of Fwyll, Pendefig 
Dyfed (* Fwyll, Prince of Dyfed’), in Welsh, are 
largely based upon belief in inter-relations between 
the two worlds of the type in question. Christian 
teaching and the spread of education have done 
much to assimilate the Celtic consciousness, in the 
matter of belief in imaginary beings, to that of 
advanced civilization ; yet enough of the ancient 
psychological attitude of the native Celtic mind 
still exists to enable one to form a fair estimate of 
the extraordina^ hold which this belief must bave 
had upon the mind in ages further back. 

I. Celtic demons and spirits in antiquity.~A 
large number of the names of Celtic deities that 
have survived (for the most part on inscriptions) 
are names which occur but once, and consequently 
they may be regarded as probably the names of 
local deities or local tutelary spirits. Sometimes 
the name is clearly identical with that of some 
town, river, or mountain (see the present writer’s 
list of * Ancient Celtic Deities,’ in Tram, Gaelio 
Soc, of Inverness, 1906) ; in other cases, the origin 
of the name is unknown. About two hundred and 
sixty names, which occur only once on inscriptions, 
have come down to us, and there were at one time, 
doubtless, many more. Along with these in- 
dividual names there existed others of grouped 
supernatural beings, such as {a) the Bacucei, of 
whom Cassiaa {Conlat, vii. 32. 2) says : 

*•. Alios ita eprum, cprda quos ceperant inani quodam tumore 
videmus infocisse, quos etiam Bacuceos vulgus appellat, ut 
semetipsos ultra proceritatem sui corporis erigentes nuno 
quidem se in quosdam fastus gestusque sustollereut, nune vero 
velut adolines ad quendam se tranquillitatis et aidfabilitatis 
statum communes biandosque submitterent, seseque velut in- 
lustres et circumspectabiles omnibus aestimantes nunc quidem 
adorare sepotestatessublimiores corporis inflexione monstrarent, 
nunc vero ab aliis se crederent adorari et omnes motus quibus 
vera officia aut superbe aut humiliter peraguntur explerent.* 

(^) The Gastmem or Oastceci are known to us only 
from an inscrij)tion from Caldas de Vizella {GIL ii. 
2404 : ‘ Beburrinus lapidarius Castsecis v.L [s] m.’), 
and similarly (c) the or Icotioe are mentioned 
on an inscription at Cruviers, Dep. Gard {GIL xii. 
2902 : ‘ Icotiis ’), while {d) the Dusii are mentioned 
by three writers, who all appear to view them as 
maleficent. The word dtcsios in Celtic probably 
meant an unclean demon or incubus, but the root 
of the word is not improbably cognate with that of 
the Greek ^e<5s (where 6 stands for an original dh 
which would become in Celtic d), and suggests 
that, at one time, the character of these beings 
was regarded as beneficent or neutral. 

The passages relating to the Dusii are the following : Augus- 
tine {de Civ, Deit xv. 23 ) : ‘ Quosdam daemones, quos Busies 
Gain nuncupant, adsidue banc inmunditiam et temptare et eili- 
cere, plures talesque adseverant, ut hoc negare inpudentiae 
videatur.* Similarl:r» Isidore (Or, viii. 11 , 103 ): ‘Pilosi, qui 
Graece Panitae, Latine Incubi appellantur. . . . Saepe inprobi 
existunt, etiam mulieribus;et earom peraguntconcubitum, quos 
daemones Galli Dusios vocant, quia adsidue banc peragunt in- 
munditiam ' ; € 6 . 104 ; * Quern autem vulgo Incubonem vocant, 
hunc Romano Faunum Ficarium dicunt.’ Further, Hincmar 
(de JHvortio Lotharii, i. 054 , ed. Sirm.) says : * Quaedam etiam 
feminae a Busiis in specie virorum, quorum amore ardebant, 
concubitum pertulisse inventae sunt.* 

{e) The Ijles are a group of .male gods, whose 
name occurs on an insermtion at Dormagen, in the 
region of Diisseldorf {Corp, Inscr, Ehenanarum 
[O/jR] 292: ‘Iflibus Marcus et Atius v.s.Ll.m.’), 
that were clearly regarded as beneficent. (/} The 
1 Nervmi or Nervines were probably a tribal grouxj 
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of beneficent deities or spirits that were connected 
witli the tribe of the Nervii. In one case we have, as 
the name of a group of deities that were regarded 
as ])eneficent, the plural of one of the most widely 
difiused of Divine names in the Celtic woidd, 
namely {g) LugoveSt the plural of Lugus, 

This plural form occurs on the followinjy inscriptions ; (1) at 
Osnia, m the territory of the Geltiberi {GIL ii. 2818) : ‘ Lugo- 
vibus sacrum L(ucius) I^icinius?) Urcico collegio sutorum 
d(oiuira) d(edit)’ ; (2) at Avenches, in the territory of the Hel- 
vetii {GIL xiii. 5078) : ‘ Lugoves ’ ; (3) at Bonn {GIR 469) : 

* [Dojmesticis [Lugojvibus. . . 

Other beneficent spirits are {h) the JDi Casses, 
who are mentioned on inscriptions as follows : 

(1) At Lorsch (CTR 1386) : ‘ Oas[sibus] pro sal[iite3 dd(domin- 
onim duorum) nn(ostroruni)’ ; (2) at Ober-Klingen, in Hesse- 
Bannstadt (GIR 1398) : ‘ Cassibus vota feGe(runt) Macelu(^ 
Faustinu(s) m(erito) p(osuerunt) * ; (3) at Landstuhl, Pfalz (GIR 
1779) : ^ Biss (szc) Cassibus Matuznus v.8.1.m.’ ; (4) at Neustadt, 
on the Hardt : ‘ Bis Cassibus Oastus Taluppe i 

Another group^ of beings that corresponded to i 
the type in question was that of (^) the Di Silmni, 
to whom, along with their female counterparts 
the Silvcmce, there is a reference on an inscription 
at Barcelona [CIL ii. 4499 : * D{is) d(eabus) Silvanis 
M. Antonins Cr[esc]ens v.s.l.m.0. This is the only 
certain instance of a group of male gods of this 
name. By far the most common groups of super- 
natural beings mentioned on inscriptions in con- 
nexion with Celtic districts are {j) the Matres and 

(k) the Matronm, while there are smaller groups of 

(l) Proxknm and (w) Junones. These ‘ Mothers^ and 
‘ Kinswomen’ seem to have been regarded as the 
protecting deities of various localities; and their 
worship appears to have been prevalent, not only 
among the Celts, hut also in certain Teutonic 
tribes (see am article by the present writer on 
‘Celtic Goddesses’ in CeE for July 1906, and art. 
Celts, yoL iii. p. 280). These goddesses jirobahly 
represent a very early phase of Celtic religion, and 
are to be regarded as more akin to groups of 
spirits {])ossibly corn-spirits) than to the individual- 
ized deities of a later stage. There is a remarkable 
parallel to them in one of the current Welsh names 
for a type of beneficent fairy, namely, Y Mammt, 

* the Mothers,’ used in some parts of S. Wales as a 
name for the fairies in the expression Bendith y 
Mmutu, ‘ the blessing of the Mothers,’ and also 
found in the name of a well-known hill of the 
Chvydian range, Y Foel Fammv, ‘The hill of the 
Mothers.’ Cf. art. De.e Matres. To the fore- 
going may be added {n) the Nisicai ( ‘ water-nymphs ’) 
mentioned on the Am^lie-les-Bains tablets (CoM- 
MUHIOH WITH Deity [Celtic], vol. iii. p. 748^). 

2, Demons and spirits in mediasval times*— 
From the foregoing account it will be seen that, in 
the Celtic countries of antiquity, a belief was held, 
not only in certain individual gods and goddesses, 
both local and non-local, bearing names of their 
own, but also in groups of supernatural beings, 
who, by the very fact that they were nameless, 
may be regarded as beings in a sense on a lower 
plane than the named deities, and so may be fitly 
included, for the most part, in the category of 
demons and spirits. How far they may have been 
considered as the indwelling spirits of inanimate 
things, or as the spirits of vegetation, or as the 
souls of dead ancestors, animal or human, it is 
impossible to say. The Celts, like other nations 
of antiquity, doubtless believed in the existence of 
spirits of human beings, %vhich were, in some 
mysterious way, connected with the breath, the 
name, and the shadow. Like the Greek axid 
and the Latin umhrt, the Welsh term ysgawd 
(‘shadow’), for instance, was used for the soul. 
The niore usual Welsli word, however, for the soul 
is enaid, a derivative of the root an-, ‘ to breathe-’ 
In mediawal Welsh tiiis term is constantly used in 
the sense of ‘life,’ but the meaning ‘soul ’is also 
frequent. There are traces, too (Bhj^s, Celt Folh 


lore, iii 601-604), of a belief that the soul might 
take on the bodily form of some animal, such as a 
lizard. In the Middle Ages, Christianity had in- 
troduced, both into Goidelic and into Brythonic 
speech, certain terms of Greek and Latin origin, 
such as Ir. diahul, Welsh (in a later form 
diafol), from diahohts; together with such forms 
as Ir. demun, ‘demon,’ and Welsh the 

latter being derived from Lat. through 

*contmlms (where I has been substituted for r by 
dissimilation). The Ir. spiorad (older spiriit), 
‘.spirit,’ and the Welsh yshrydoi the same mean- 
ing, both come from Lat. spiriUis, At the same 
time other terms of native origin for the super- 
natural beings of folk-lore survived, such as Ir. side 
mAaesside, ‘ the fairies,’ whence the term ban side 
(‘banshee’), wdiich means literally ‘woman-fairy.’ 
The oldest Welsh term used in mediaeval Welsh for 
a fairy is together with its derivative in 
the same sense, for a male fairy and hudoUs for a 
female fairy. End also means ‘ magic,’ and this 
use of the same term for both fairy-land and magic 
well illustrates the inseparable connexion, for the 
Celtic mind, of magic with the Other- world. 

In Irish legend there are many allusions to the side (as, for 
instance, in Serglige Conculaind (* The Sick-bed of Cuchulainn’ 
[Windlsch, Leipzig, 188^-1905, i. 214 f., 227]) ; and in 
Tochmarc Maine (‘ The Betrothal of Etain ’ [i6. pp. 120, 131]). In 
one passage of the latter a fairy domicile (sid) is definitely asso- 
ciated with Brig Liith, Hhe hill of Liatn(mac Celtchair),nhe 
Irish counterpart of the Welsh Llwyd, son of Kilcoed, a famous 
magician, twice mentioned in the Mahinogi^n^ and once by the 
Welsh 14th cent, poet, Bafydd ab Gwilym. In the Booh of 
\ Armagh^ the side are called ‘ dei terreni,’ and they appear to 
i have been regarded as dwelling either in hills or on islands such 
as Mag Mell. In the latter case, one of the means of .iourne.ying 
to them was in a ship of glass. Some of the fairies were regarded 
as male (fer-side), but they were more often regarded asjemale 
(fian-Sde). The legendary characters, Mider {Tochmarc Mainey 
in Windisch, Ir. Texte^ p. 121 ff.) and Mananndn mac Lir {Serglige 
Concidaindy 226), were associated with them, and, in the latter 
story, two of their kings bear the names Failbe Find and Labraid. 
When pictured as women, they were represented as being clothed 
in white raiment. In the story of Oondla Oaem (^ven in Win- 
disch, Ir. Grom., Leipzig, 1879, pp. 118-120) they are described 
as wishing to carry off mortal men into then* land of perpetual 
youth, or to marry mortals ; thus itstain, a fairy princess, married 
Eochaid Airem, and was carried back later on to fairy-land by 
Mider, a prince of the fairies. The connexion between the side 
and the Tuatha D6 Banann of Irish legend is very obscure. 

In Irish legend there was one native term for a 
supernatural being which was apparently always 
of maleficent import, namely, simrae {Leahha^' na 
kUidkre, 41, 114^ 12, 115®- 32). This word is 
undoubtedly the phonetic equivalent of the Welsh 
htayfar-^B , , term no longer used except in the 
Welsh original of Guinevere, namely, Gwenhwy far, 
a name which must originally have meant ‘ the 
white phantom.’ This ai^pellation would suggest 
that hwyfar had not originally in Welsh the con- 
notation of malignity, which siahrae seems to have 
acquired in Irish. 

In mediaeval Welsh the name Imd in the sense of * fairy ’ is 
^plied in the Black Book of Carmarthen (Poem xxxiii, 1. 17) to 
Gwyn^son of Niidd(Gwy'n.=Ir. Find ; Niidd^lv. Fuada); and 
his mistress is said to be Creurddilad, the daughter of LIudd 
(the Welsh original of Geoffrey of Monmouth’s Cordelia, 
daughter of King Lear). In the story of Kulhwck and OliveUy 
Gwyn is represented as fighting every first of May until the 
Bay of Judgment with Gwythyr for the hand of Creurddilad. 
In the poetry of Bafydd ab Gwilym, ivhich reflects the current 
Welsh folk-lore of the 14th cent., Gw^m is regarded as in some 
sense the leader of the * fairies,’ since they are called by the 
poet Tylwytk Gwyn (‘the family of Gwyn’) in two iiassages. 
The Welsh picture of fairy-land given by the poet by no means 
represents it as a ‘land of eternal youth,’ since' among its 
dwellers are mentioned gwrachiod (‘ hags ’), nor can it be said 
that the picture given of its inhabitants suggests their bene- 
ficent character. 

The expression Y Tylwyth Teg (‘the fair family’) for the 
fairies is found in the poems of Bafydd ab Gwilym (middle of 
14th cent.), and the term itself would seem to imply that, in 
the main, their disposition was originally viewed as bezieficent 
and their appearance pleasing, though the poet describes the 
colour of one of them as brown {gzoineu). At the same time 
the allusions to them in Bafydd ab Gwilym well illustrate the 
statement made at the bemnning of the article, that it is 
diflicult to assign a hard and fast type of character to several 
of the beings of the Celtic Other-world. For example, the 
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term peg or, used for ‘ a pyjrmy,’ and for the fabulous dwellers 
in submarine rej^ions (Bl. Book of Carmarthen, Poem v. 1. 4) — 
a term found also in Dafydd ab Gwilym (Poem IxvO—is one of 
a neutral type ; and so is corr, * a dwarf ’—a word which occurs 
several times in the Mahinogioiu In some cases a corr is 
represented as acting in a brutal and churlish manner (as in 
the story of Geraint and Bnid), but in the story of Peredtir 
the narrator aj^pears to view the dwarf and his wife sym- 
pathetically. The name of the mythical tribe called the 
Coraniaid', in the story- of Lhidd and Llecelys, probably means 
‘ the pygmies,’ and they are certainly represented as intellectu- 
ally acute but morally malicious. 

Side by side with these beings of neutral or variable disposi- 
tion, Welsh folk-lore in the Middle Ages, like that of Ireland, 
deals with certain types of beings that can only be regarded as 
‘demons’ in the ordinary English sense. The term ellyll, for 
example, appears to be nowhere used in Welsh literature in a 
good sense.i In the Welsh triads (Oxf, Mob., 1887, pp. S05, 
806) there are references to ellyllon (j)!. of ellyll\ called ‘ the 
three forest-demons of the Isle of Britain ’ and ‘ the three stag- 
demons of the Isle of Britain,’ but the precise significance of 
these names is not explained. In some of the instances given, 
the word ellyll is followed by a personal name, as in the phrase 
ellyll Gwidaiol (* the demon of Gwidawl’). It is possible that, 
originally, the term ellyll, in expressions such as these, may 
have denoted a person’s ‘ familiar spirit’ In Dafydd ab Gwilym, 
ellyllon are represented as ‘wry-mouthed’ (miTmeimion), as 
haunting dingles, and as being foul and ill-grown. This picture 
of them is implied in the description of the owl as ellylles adar 
(‘the female demon of birds’). The same writer has another ^ 
term for a certain kind of goblin or ghost, namely bwhach—a 
term which clearly implied an object of terror. He calls his 
shadow, for instance, ‘ a goblin (bwbach) in the form of a bald 
monk,’ while, further, he uses the verb bwbachu in the sense 
of * to frighten as a ghost’ A term used for a kind of female 
demon by Dafydd ab Gwilym and others is Y Ddera (probably 
meaning originally ‘the red one,’ dera being phonetically 
equivalent to Ir. derg, ‘red’). For ghosts, too, the term 
gtvylliaid appears to be used by this poet (e.g. in Poem clix.), 
but the more usual mediaeval terra is gwyllon. This term 
appears to have been used for ‘the ghosts of the dead’ (BL ' 
Book of Carmarthen, Poem i. 1. 35). The departed spirits of 
warriors seem to have been proverbially associated, even in 
mediseval Wales, with the Caledonian forest (ib. 1. 36; also, 
ib. Poem xvii. 1. 57). In a Welsh mediseval poet, Llywarch ab 
Llywelyn (Myvyrian Archaiology^ Denbigh, 1870, p. 212a), 
there is an allusion to gwyllon Kelyddoji (‘the ghost of Cale- 
donia’), as if this were a proverbial expression, and, when 
Arthur is represented as making an expedition (in the story of 
Kulhwch and Olwen) to the ‘wild land of hell,’ he is described 
as going to the North. 

The abodes of the supernatural heings here 
described are, in the main, located in Annwfn or 
Annmi-~(i term most probably derived from aw-, 
‘not,’ and (cognate with Ir. domwi), ‘the 

world.’ The dominant concei)tion of Annwfn, 
therefore, was as a kind of magical counterpart of 
this world, and the Welsh mind in the Middle 
Ages associated with it the idea of illusion and 
want of substantiality. Dafydd ab Gwilym, 
speaking of a mirror as fragile and perishable, 
says of it that it was constructed by fairies 
{hudolio?i), and other references by him of the 
same type point in a similar direction. Hence, 
Anmofn ajjpears to have meant ‘a world which is 
no world.’ Annwfn was usually regarded as being 
located beneath the earth, but certain poems of 
the Book of Taliessin (14th cent.) appear to regard 
it as consisting of a cluster of islands, to which 
Arthur Journeys in his ship Brydwm, One poem 
in the same MS calls it ‘ Annwfn beneath tlie world ’ 
{is ehcyd), and in keeping with this is the descrip- 
tion of it* by Dafydd ab Gwilym as ‘ the deep land 
of Annwfn,’ to which the Summer is said to have 
gone during the months of Winter. According to 
the^ story of Pwyll, Prince of Dy fed, Annwfn was 
divided into kingdoms, whose boundaries were 
sometimes streams, as in the upper world. Inter- 
relations and inter-marriage were conceived as 
possible between the beings of tbe two -worlds, and 
the boons of human civilization, at any rate in the 
form of swine, were thought to have come into 
the actual world from Annwfn, The relations, 
however, between the two worlds were not always 
necessarily amicable, and, Just as heroes from the 
actual world might make expeditions into Annwfn, 

^ In the current folk-lore of some Welsh districts it appears 
that even an ellyll can be conciliated and made to bestow 
prosperity, if the candle is left burning on going to bed (Wirt 
Sikes, British Goblins, p. 15). 
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so beings from Annwfn might make raids upon 
this world. Such a raid appears in mediajval 
Welsh to have been called gormes (lit. ‘ an over- 
flo>v,’ then * oppression ’). Certain raids of this kind 
are suggested in various parts of the Mahinogion ; 
for example, in the carrying away of the infant 
Pryderi, in the raid upon Teyrnoii’s foals, in the 
narrative of Manawyddan and the mice, and in 
the story of Lludd and Llevdys, as well as in 
the stealing of Mabon, son of Modron, from his 
mother. In these raids certain fabulous j)acks of 
hounds took part, which are sometimes called 
Cion Anmvfn (‘the dogs of Annwfn’), and, by 
Dafydd ab Gwilym, Cion gormc-s (Poem xliv.). 
There appear to be no beings of the vampire type 
among the supernatural beings of Irish and Welsh 
medifseval legend, but in Breton stories the wer- 
wolf {bisclavaret) seems to have played a part even 
in mediseval times, 

3. Demons and spirits in Celtic lands to-day.-— 
In the remoter parts of Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 
and Brittany there is still a considerable survival 
of the older psychological attitude, especially in 
the sphere of the emotions, towards the super- 
natural beings of which Celtic folk-lore treats. 
The teaching of Christianity, whether by Koman 
Catholics, Anglicans, Presbyterians, or other re- 
ligious denominations, for example, as to the lot 
of the dead, runs entirely counter to the belief in 
ghosts that are free to wander at random among 
the living; nevertheless, the fear of ghosts is a 
very real terror to many people, after nightfall, in 
Celtic as in other countries. So far as the i3eriod 
of daylight is concerned, the older frame of mind 
may, with the exception, perhaps, of the inhabit- 
ants of the least progressive Celtic regions, be 
said to have been completely modified through 
education and experience. With the advent of 
darkness, however, this older frame of mind tends 
to assert itself in consciousness — not, perhaps, so 
as to piroduee beliefs which their liolder would 
regard as Justifiable, but to a sufficient extent to 
perturb tbe emotions, especially in the presence of 
some uncanny or %veird-iooking object. In Ireland 
and the more secluded parts of the Highlands 
and Islands, there has been, on the "whole, less of 
a breach of continuity with medimval times than 
in Wales ; and the same may be said of Brittany. 
Hence the beliefs of the Middle Ages form sub- 
stantially the ground- work of the present-day 
attitude towards demons and spirits as it prevails 
in those regions. The Isle of Man, too, may be 
regarded as belonging, in the main, to the same 
psychological zone as Ireland. In the latter it is 
the ‘ Fairies’ still, as in the Middle Ages, that are 
the chief supernatural beings of the type here 
considered ; hut, side by side with them, there 
subsists, in Ireland as elsewhere, the belief in the 
re-appearance of the ghosts of the departed, and 
also in the appearance of fabulous creatures, such 
as the Puca, the Leprachaun, the Water-bull, the 
Water-horse, and the like (see T. Crofton Croker, 
Fairy Legends). As to Gaelic Scotland, there is 
I abundant material for the student of the modern 
I Celtic mind in Campbell’s Tales of the W. Highlands. 

\ These tales describe such beings as the glashan (the Manx 
! glashtyn), which was a hirsute sprite that rebelled against 
clothing, and, in this respect, resembled the gniagach, a 
similar sprite from Skipness. One of the tales (no. 100) describes 
an underground world of giants, and an earlier tale (no. 98) 
similarly points to a belief in gigantic beings. Another tale 
(no. 38) speaks of a monstrous being called Eitidh MacCoMain, 

, ‘ who had one hand growing out of his chest, one leg out of Ms 
; haunch, and one eye out of the front of his face.’ Other 
tales describe fairies, sleeping giants, flying ladies, mermaids, 
brownies, and the like, while not a few of the stories speak of 
such beings as the Water-horse or Water-kelpie (sometimes 
transformed into a man), the Water-bull, the Water-bird called 
the Boobrie (said to inhabit the fresh-water and sea lochs of 
Argyllshire), dragons (thought to haunt Highland lochs), and 
‘ the Water-spirit called the Vougha. The Water-bull is generally 
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represented as the foe of the Water-horse and the friend of 
man. There are also stories of demons appearing as_ goats and 
dogs. It will readily be seen how this mass of Gaelic folk-lore 
has been coloured by the geographical conditions of the Western 
HigJiIands, and what is here true of the folk-lore of the High- 
lands is true of the folk-lore of all Celtic countries. In the Isle 
of Man the same essential beliefs are found as in the Western 
Highlands. The island had her fairies and her giants, her 
iTiennen, her brownies, her Water-bulls, and her Water-kelpies 
or Water-colts. The Water-bull (tarroo ushtey) haunts pools 
and swamps, and is the parent of strangely formed beasts and 
monsters. The Water-kelpie has the form of a grey colt, and 
wanders over the banks of the streams at night. The Manx 
name for a giant is foawr (from the same root as the Ir. 
fomkor). For a brownie the Manx name is fenodpreet and this 
being appears to resemble the Welsh ellyU in being a hairy and 
clumsy creature. There are also in Manx folk-lore beings called 
glaistig and respectively, Ithe former beingashe-goblin, 

'Which takes the form of a goat, while the latter is described as 
a female fairy or a goblin, half-human, half-beast. The nearest 
approach to a vampire in Celtic folk-lore is the Water-colt, 
which is thoroughly vicious, and sucks the blood of maidens. 
Possibly to the water-colt should be added certain Welsh fairies 
said to eat infants (Eh;^s, Celtic Folklore^ ii. 673). 

In Wales, the firm stand made against all forms 
of superstition by the strong Protestantism of 
the country, especially since Nonconformity has 
penetrated into every corner of the Principality, 
has, to a very great extent, shattered to pieces the 
mental attitude towards the Other-world wiiich 
we find so clearly represented in the Mahinogion 
and in Dafydd ab Gmlym ; hut in remote districts, 
such as the Lleyn district of Carnarvonshire and 
the Welsh parts of Pembrokeshire, as well as in 
the more secluded portions of other comities, the 
old spirit still prevails amon^ the unlettered, and 
not a few people retain a kmd of working belief 
in the beings that may be roughly classified as 
demons and spirits. The spirits of the dead (called 
hwganod and yshrydion) are still feared in such 
districts,^ and tales concerning them abound. 
Every uncanny -looking portion of a lane has its 

f host, and from caves they are rarely absent, 
"airies are still known in most regions of Wales as 
F tylwyth teg, but the term Annwri has gone out 
of use, except in the expression Cwn Annwn, ‘ the 
dogs of Annwn.’ In Pembrokeshire, fairies were 
even in the 19fch cent, supposed to attend the 
markets at Milford Haven and Laugharne. For 
ghosts the term used in some districts is bwgan, 
while in others the terms in use are hwci anci 
hwbach. It is not improbable that one old term 
was huga, which is found in the Welsh name of 
the^ toiyn of Usk in Monmouthshire — Brynhuga ; 
while, in Glamorganshire, the name seems to take 
the form bica, found in the farm name Ty Fica 
(‘the house of Bica’). The Welsh word cohlyn, 
used especially of the sprites that are thought to 
haunt mines, is merely a modification of the 
English ‘ goblin ’ ; while pma is simply the English 
FmJc-—d, name found as that of the glen of Vvm 
Fmm, a part of the vale of the Clydach in Brecon* 
shire. Elhjllon are still thought to haunt groves 
and valleys, and hwyd ellyllon (‘demons’ food’) is 
the Welsh name for the poisonous toad-stool, just 
as menyg ellyllon (‘demons’ gloves’) is a name for 
the foxglove. The term ellylldan (‘ demons* fire’) 
is also used for ‘the wiU-o’- the- wisp.’ In the 
Lleyn district of Carnarvonshire , a certain fiery 
apparition is said to take the form of ‘a wheel 
within a wheel of^ fire.’ The relation of fairies, 
sprites, and goblins with human beings are 
described in various folk-lore tales, for which the 
reader may consult the works of Sir John Kh^s 
and Wirt Sikes (see Literature at end of art.). 

Among the names used for certain of the supernatural beings 
here under consideration are Benditk y Mamom, ‘ the mothers* 
blessing y; G'wmgedd Annwn^ ‘elfin dames*; Plant Awivmiy 
‘elfin children’; Plant Rhys Pdwfn, ‘the children of deep 
Ehys * ; Gwrach y Rhibyn, a kind of Welsh banshee ; Cyhyraeth, 
a kind of dreadful and doleful moan in the night, proceeding 
from an invisible source ; Tolmthy the imitation of some earthly 

I nhere is no trace in the Welsh literature or folk-lore of any 
belief that the dead bodies themselves rise from their graves 
and haunt the living. 


sound, such as sawing, singing, or the tramping of feet ; Cwn 
y Wybr (aiso known as Cwn Anmvn), dogs that haunt the air ; 

' Adueryn y Gorph, a bird which appears as a foreteller of death ; 
i ToelUy a phantom funeral ; Y Fad Felen, the yellow plague ; 
and Mailt y nos, a night-fiend.^ Among the forms which the 
Welsh imagination has assigned to spectres have been a fiery 
ball, a black calf, an ass, a do^, a round ball, a roaring flame, a 
bull, a goose, a mastiff, a gosling. One type of female demon 
is described as being ‘a hideous creature with dishevelled hair, 
long black teeth, long, lank, withered arms, leathern wings, and 
a cadaverous appearance.* The appearance of this being was 
always regarded as an omen of death- In Welsh folk-lore, as in 
that of the Gaelic world, there are stories of water-monsters, 
more especially of the afancy which is usually regarded in Wales 
as a kind of crocodile, but which was originally, in the opinion 
of Sir John Rh;:^s, a kind of monster in human form, as is 
suggested by the Irish cognate 

In Wales, as elsewhere where a belief in demons 
and spirits is found, certain eflective barriers 
could, it was thought, be placed to their male- 
volence and capacity for mischief. One check to 
them was piety, others were the possession of a 
black-handled knife (iron being a source of great 
terror to fairies), the turning of one’s coat inside 
out, the pronunciation of tlie Divine name, the 
crowing of a cock, change in one’s place of resi- 
dence, and— last but not least— a baxTier of furze, 
through which, on account of its prickly nature, it 
was thought that fairies and similar beings could 
not penetrate. In Brittany substantially^ the same 
conceptions of demons and spirits prevailed as in 
Wales; but, while Welshr^en have to a great 
extent abandoned the attitude of intellectual 
assent to the legends in question, the more con- 
servative Breton, with his closer attachment to 
mediseval conditions, is still often haunted by 
them, and probably will be for a long time to 
come. In Wales, it is not impossible that, before 
very long, these ancient relics of primitive belief 
will be things of the past; but in the remoter 
, parts of Ireland and Scotland they will probably 
linger on for many generations. 

Litbeatoris.-— J. Rh;^s, Celtic Folktorcy "Welsh and MatuSy 
Oxford, 1®01 ; J. G. Frazer, GB^, London, 1900 ; E. Anwjrl, 
Celtic Religiony hondony 1906, also arfc. ‘Celtic Goddesses,* in 
CeRy July 1906, and ‘Ancient Celtic Deities,* in Trans. Gael, 
SoG.y Inverness, 1906 ; A. ie Braz, La L&gende de la mort en 
Basse Bretagne, Paris, 1898 ; J. F. Campbell, PojiwZnr Tales 
of the West Highlands, Edinburgh, 1860-2; J. G. DalyeU, 
The Darker Superstitions of Scouand, Edinburgh, 1834 ; W, 
Howells, Cambrian Superstitions, Tipton, 1831; Edmund 
Jones, Account of the Parish of Aberystruth (Mon,), Trevecka, 
1779, also Spirits in the County of Monmouth, Newport, 1813 ; 
Elias Owen, Welsh Folklore, Oswestry and Wrexham, 1896 ; 
P. Sdbillot, Traditions et superstitions de la Haute- Bretagne, 
Paris, 1882 ; Wirt Sikes, Bntish Qoblim, London, 1880; Nutt- 
Meyer, Foyayeo/JBran, 2 vols., London, 1895-97; E. S. Hart- 
land, The Science of Fairy Tales, London, 1891 ; P. W. Joyce, 
Social Hist, of Ancient Irelandy 2 vols., London, 1903; T. 
Crofton Croker, Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South 
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DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Chinese).— The 
two words kuei shen (variously translated ‘ demons 
and spirits,’ or ‘ demons and gods ’ — ^the variation 
indicating a vexed question in the tr. of Chinese 
religious terms) together make up a binomial 
pbrase such as does duty in Chinese for a general 
term, and may he taken as denoting all the in- 
habitants of the spiritual world, the various objects 
of religious worsliip and superstitious fear. 

The spiritual world lies very near to the average 
Chinaman. Signs of his belief in its influence on 
his daily life are frequent ; and it gives one at times 
a shock of sui'prise to find, as may happen in a 
casual conversation, that one’s interlocutor — a well- 
read scholar or shrewd merchant — ^holds firmly by 
conceptions of it which are to oneself grotesque. 
Its nomenclature is fairly extensive, but not pre- 
cise. Nor is it easy to describe the spiritual world 
in any very orderly or consistent fashion. Allow- 
ance must be made not only for difterenees in local 
superstitions, but also for the intermingling of 
diverse strains of thought in the more generally 

X In Carnarvonshire one particularly malevolent type of 
demon is called Y Bodach Glas, ‘ the blue goblin/ 
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diiiused religious conceptions. While it is possible 
that Chinese religion started from a pure mono- 
theism, we have no record of any such time. In 
the most ancient books the worship of Shang-ti 
is accompanied by the worship of natural objects, 
of the spirits of ancestors, and of the worthies of 
former times. All these elements have been con- 
tinued and developed. 

In the popular religion of to-day, the worship of 
spirits immanent in, or in some^ vaguely conceived 
way connected with, natural objects, taKes a much 
larger place than can possibly be taken by the wor- 
ship of Shang-ti, confined as this is to the Emperor. 
The number of such spirits is, strictly speaking, 
indefinite. In virtue of the spiritual efiSeacy con- 
nected wdth it, anything— rock, tree, living creature 
— may become an object of worship. No extra- 
ordinary feature in the object is necessary to call 
forth this religious observance— a whole town has 
been known to go after a common viper found in a 
bundle of firewood. Among the commonest signs 
of the recognition of such spiritual powers bound 
up with natural objects are the votive tablets fre- 
quently seen suspended from the branches of trees, 
and the small pillars which are erected alongside 
graves and inscribed to the spirit of the sou, in 
acknowledgment of his property in the site of the 
grave. Some such acknowledgment is due to the 
local genius, on any interference with what is 
supposed to be under his control. It is a moot 
question whether the spirit of the soil is one only, 
identified with Hou-t*u, one of the ministers of 
Huang Ti (2698 B.c.), or whethei’^ there are not, 
rather, at least in the popular mind, many local 
genii. 

Alongside of such spirits, and at the lower end of 
the scale of spirits hardly to be distinguished from 
them, are the supernatural beings called hsien, yao^ 
kuei, ching isirieSy ‘'elves,’ ‘goblins,’ ‘sprites’), 
of various kinds, harmless, or, more usually, 
mischievous and malevolent. Every locality has 
its own traditions with regard to such beings. In 
Swatow the morning watch is not sounded because 
of a ‘kelpie’ in the harbour, which on 

hearing the watch-drum was wont to carry oft’ any 
early-stirring inhabitant. Of living creatures it is 
said that in the south of China the serpent, and 
in the north the fox, are those round which belief 
in supernatural powers has mostly gathered. In 
general it is said that birds and animals when they 
grow old become sprites {ching). The fox, for 
instance, increases in supernatural qualities with 
increase of years, and possesses ditterent powers 
at fifty years of age or a hundred or a thousand. 
Even of trees it is said that by long absorption of 
the subtle essences of heaven and earth they become 
possessed of supernatural qualities. 

Besides these supernatural beings, and wholly 
impersonal, are the maleficent influences called sha. 
They move, like physical forces, in straight lines, 
and can be warded oft’ in various ways, as by 
earthenware figures of lions set on the roof of a 
house or in other positions of vantage, or by a stone 
or tile pl^aced at a road-end and inscribed with the 
‘Eight diagrams ’ (see Cosmogony, etc. [Chin.]), or 
with words intimating that, as a stone from the 
Thai mountain, it will resist the evil influences. 

According to Chinese etymology, the word Jcueit 
‘ demons/ is connected with a word of similar sound 
meaning ‘ to return,’ and a huei is accordingly de- 
fined as the spirit of a man which has returned from 
this visible world to the world invisible. ‘ Alive a 
man, dead a huei ’ is a proverbial saying. In such 
use of the word huei we must remember that nothing 
derogatory is implied, and that ‘ departed spirit ’ 
rather than ‘demon’ is the proper translation. 
There seems to be no possibility of making consistent 
with themselves the various popular Chinese views 
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of the spiritual nature of man and his state after 
death ; to determine, e.g., the relation of the Jcuei to 
the three souls which each man possesses, accord- 
ing to Taoist teaching, or, according to another 
theory, to the twofold soiil which dissolves at death 
into its component parts. In any case, existence in 
some fashion after death is assumed. Whether 
such existence is necessarily or in all cases immortal, 
it is not easy to determine. Taoism may teach an 
eternity of punishment ; but, on the other hand, there 
is a word chiy which means the death of a huei, 

Kuei [manes] are to be honoured in the appropriate 
way ; and, as otherwise evil may be expectecl from 
them, fear has a large place in present-day ancestral 
worship. Each family worsMps the manes of its 
own ancestors. Manes otherwise unprovided for 
are placated by public rites, particularly by ‘ the 
feast of desolate ghosts,’ the ‘ huei feast,’ on the 
16th of the 7th moon. Ail huei are more or less 
objects of dread ; but in particular the Imei of a 
wronged person maybe expected to seek revenge 
(‘the wronged ghost impedes the murderer’s steps’), 
and the huei of evil men are evil huei. According 
to one popular representation, the other world is 
for the Chinaman at least a replica of the Chinese 
Empire with similar social gradations, however, 
allotted otherwise than in this upper world ; and 
mourning relatives may be comforted by a sooth- 
sayer’s assurance that the meritorious deceased 
has been appointed by Yii Ti a mandarin of such 
and such a grade in the shadowy double of this or 
that Chinese city. Moreover, however diflieult to 
work in consistently with other views, the doctrine 
of transmigration holds a large place in a China- 
man’s theory of the relation between the unseen 
world and tnis. 

While a huei is, strictly speaking, a departed 
si^hit, it is hardly to be supposed that all the in- 
numerable huei imagined to be active in this world 
or as retributive executioners in the infernal 
regions are of this origin. Perhaps what we might 
distinguish as ghosts and demons are alike called 
huei. The Chmese generally are obsessed by the 
fear of huei. These are supposed to abound every- 
where, and to be specially active at night. Any un- 
toward happening or uncanny sound — ^particularly 
any sound that is thin and shrill — ^is ascribed to 
them. Many houses are reported to be haunted 
by huei because of misfortunes befalling their 
inmates. There are appropriate ceremonies for 
the placating of ofiended kuei, who in such cases 
are addressed euphemistically {e,g, BMng j$n, 
‘ Sagely person ’) ; and they can also be controlled 
by charms of Taoist origin. 

The spiritual world is peopled from the human 
race not only by ‘ departed spirits ’ but by inhabit- 
ants of another grade called hsien. This name is 
applied not only to the fairy-like beings mentioned 
above, but also to those of mankind who ‘ by a pro- 
cess of physical or mental refinement ’ have raised 
themselves to the rank of immortals. 

Finally, as in ancient times sages and worthies 
were worshipped as tutelary spirits {e,g, Hou-t’u), 
so has it been in later times. ‘ The gods [shen) of 
to-day are the" men of ancient times ’ is a common 
roverb. Thus the Chinese pantheon has been 
lied with canonized worthies (such as Kuan Yii 
[A.D. 219], canonized as Kuan Ti, god of war ; and 
the magician Chang, canonized as Yii Ti, wlio is 
practically the cliief god of the Taoist religion) j 
and not only with such, but also with an ever- 
increasing number of gods of all kinds and grades. 

‘ The pope does not canonize on so large a scale as 
the Emperor of China ’ {Legge,i?^/. of China, p. 184). 
These are the idols of China whose temples and 
images are everywhere to be seen. 

While the multiplication of deities and the per- 
vasive dread of demons are mainly connected with 
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the Taoist strain in Chinese religion, the influence 
of Buddhism has been potent in its development. 

' The religion of Taoism was begotten by Buddhism 
out of the old Chinese superstitions V{Legge, oj?. cit. 
p. 201). Directly Buddhist elements are also of 
course fmmnti. Bhen^ hmi, hsimf fo (‘gods,’ 
‘demons,’ ‘genii,’ ‘Buddhas’) are the foiir orders 
of beings superior to man ; and, to instance from 
both the upper and the nether regions, Kuan Yin, 
the Goddess of Mercy, and Yen Wang, the King of 
Hades, are both of Buddhist extraction. 

One extraordinary feature of the Chinese view 
of the spiritual world is the power believed to be 
exercised over its inhabitants oy the Taoist priest- 
hood, and specially hy the Taoist pope, the spiritnal 
successor (by the soul’s transmigration) of Chang 
Tao-ling (A.D. 34). Demons and spirits unsnh- 
missive to ordinary Taoist spells are subject to 
him ; and from him protection against them may 
be purchased. In a ease reported to the present 
writer, a merchant in Chao-Ciiow-foo, whose liouse 
washaunted by a spectre, went several days’ journey 
to see the pope, and for |200 purchased relief from 
the spectre’s presence ; for $300 he might have had 
it recalled altogether from the world of men. 

Mention should he made of demon possession, 
wliere the subject is possessed by a demon causing 
disease or madness, and of spirit-mediums inspired 
by an idol-spirit and who utter oracles in his name. 

As an illustration of the incoherence of the whole 
spiritual system of the Chinese, it may be noted 
that, while the Emperor is the source of canoniza- 
tion, the exposition of the seventh maxim of the 
Sacred Edict not only brands Buddhism and Taoism 
as heretical, but pours scorn on their pretensions 
and superstitions, and casts doubt on the existence 
of Yii Ti himself. 

Litbratxjbe. — D oolittle, Social Life of the Chinese. New 
York, 1866 ; S. W. Williams, The Middle Kingd^m^ New York, 
1876, oh, xviu. ; J. Legrgre, The Lteligiom of Chimin liondon, 
1880; H. A. Giles, Strange Stories from a Chinese Stutdio. 
Londom 1880: F. W, Bailer, The Sacred Edic% Shanghai, 
1892; J. L. Nevius, Demon Possession and Allied Therms. 
Chicago, 1897. p. J. MaGLAGAN. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Christian).—!. 
In tbb Early Ghurcb to Council of Cbalce- 
DON (A.'D. 451). — It is stated by Origen {de Princip.i 
proosm.) that the Primitive Church did not lay 
down any definite doctrine with regard to the 
nature of the angels. The Church, however, he 
tells us, asserts their existence and defines the 
nature of their service as ministers of God for the 
purpose of promoting the salvation of men (ib.). 
Other early writers are not equally reticent. Some 
information concerning good and evil spirits may 
he gained even from the earliest Christian writers, 

I. Apostolic Fathers. — (a) Clement of i2owe, 
exhorting those to whom he writes to zeal and 
well-doing, points his readers to the example of the 
whole host of God’s angels who stand by, minis- 
tering to His will {Ep. i. ad Cor. xxxiv. 5).— (5) In 
Ignatms we find the statement that the heavenly 
beings {iTrovpdvia)^ including the S6^a rSov dyyIXm, 
will receive judgment if they believe not in Christ 
{Synyrn. 6). There is a further reference in Trail. 
6, where Ignatius claims to be able to understand 
the heavenly things, and the dispositions of the 
angels.^ — (c) In the Letter of the Smyrnmans on 
the Martyrdom of Polycarp, it is kated that 
the martyrs ^ gazed with the eyes of their heart on 
the good things reserved for those that endure, 
but already shown to them hy the Lord ; for they 
were no longer men, hut already angels’ (Mart. 
Polyc. ii.). It is also said in the same chapter 

1 It should he noted that in the longer recension the latter 
ig^ amplified ja a manner consistent with the more de- 


veloped doctrine of pseudo-Ignatius (cf. Ap. Const, viii. 12), 
while pie former passage is omitted as possibly inconsistent 
wth hjs doctrine. 


that they were condemned to their torture that 
the devil might, if possible, bring them to a denial, 
for he had tried many wiles against them (cf. also 
the . Prayer of Polyearp, ih. xiv.).—(ii) Massing to 
we find that, in answer to his inquiry as 
to the nature of the six young men who are build- 
ing, he is informed that they are the holy angels 
of God who were created first, and to whom the 
Lord delivered all His creation, to increase and to 
build it and to be masters of ail creation ( iii. 4). 
The doctrine of guardian angels is also taught by 
Hermas. Each man has two angels, one of right- 
eousness and one of wickedness. He deals with 
this question at some length, and states that good 
works are inspired by the angel of righteousness, 
evil works by the angel of wickedness (Mand. 
vL 2). — (e) In a quotation from Papias, preserved 
hy Andreas Csesariensis (c. A.D. 520), we find an 
obscure reference to the work of the angels ; 

* To some of them Twi* iTiiAai. Jawv ayyiktav) He gave 

also to rule over the ordering of the earth, and He charged 
them (rrapiiyj^crev) to rule well,’ The words in the first 
brackets are, in Eouth’s opinion, the insertion of Andreas (cf. 
R^Uq. Sacr., 1814-18, i. 14, and the notes, where a further passage 
is quoted from Cramer). 

2 . The Apologists.— We find a number of pass- 
ages in the writings of Justin, Tatian, Athena- 
goras, and Irenmus bearing on the subject. 

(a) Jmtin.’—Uhe most important of these is the 
well-known passage in 1 Apol. § 6, where, in refut- 
ing the charge of atheism, Justin says : 

‘ But both Him (sc. the Father) and the Son who came forth 
from Him and taught us these things, and the host of the other 
good angels, who follow and are made like unto Him, and the 
prophetic Spirit we worship and adore.’ 

The insertion of the angels among the Persons 
of the Trinity is unique, and is possibly to be ex- 
plained by the fact that we frequently find * angel ’ 
as a title of the Son (Tixeront, Hist, des dogrms, i. 
243). With this passage should be compared the 
Dial. c. Ti'yph. § 128, in which the existence of 
angels is asserted and their relation to the Logos 
discussed. In 2 Apol. § 5, Justin defines the func- 
tions of the angels, stating that * God committed 
the care of men and all things under heaven to 
angels whom He set over these ’ (^ra^ep). He then 
accounts for the existence of evil in the world as 
the result of tlie transgression of angels, who had 
‘ transgressed the Divine appointment (rd^tv), and 
hy sinful intercourse with women produced off- 
spring who are demons.’ These demons ‘ subdued 
the human race to themselves ’ and ‘ sowed among 
men all manner of wickedness.’ He proceeds to 
identify the demons who were the ofispring of the 
fallen angels with the heathen gods. Justin is the 
earliest authority for the cnltus of angels (cf . tlie first 
passage quoted above, cre^SyeSa Kal irpocrKvvovy&v). 
To the passages already quoted may he added Dial, 
e. Tryph. § 88, in whicn the free will of the angels 
is asserted, and § 67, where it is said that, of the 
three men who appeared to Abraham, one was the 
Logos and the other two angels. 

(0) Tatian denies the material nature of demons, 
asserting that their constitution {ori)fnni]^Ls) is 
spiritual, as that of fire or air. He also states 
that their nature is incapable of repentance (Orat. 
15, cf. 12, 20). The ministry of angels in the 
government of the universe is also alluded to by 
the writer of the Ep. to Diognefnsy vii. 

(c) Atlienagoras defines the office of the angels 
as being that of exercising the providence of God 
over things ordered and created by Him. God has 
the general providence of the whole ; particular 
parts are assigned to angels (Apol. 24). In the 
same chapter he writes at some length of the fall 
of certain of the angels, and identifies the giants 
mentioned by the Greek poets with their illicit off- 
spring. He speaks of one angel in particular 
(Satan) who is hostile to God, and discusses the 
difficulty of this belief. He states that Satan is 
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a created being like other angels, and is opposed to 
the good that is in God. In another passage he 
asserts that it is the demons who incite men to 
worship images, being eager for the blood of 
sacrifice, these images haTOg no particular relation 
to the persons they represent {ib. 26 ; see further 
reference to the work of the angels at the end of 
ch. 10). 

{d) The writings of Irenceus contain a large 
number of passages dealing with the angelology of 
the Gnostics, which he refutes. He is himself of 
opinion that the angels are incorporeal beings 
{adi}. Hmr, iii. 22), and, in opposition to the 
Gnostics, states that the Christian does {facif) 
nothing by their invocation (ii. 49. 3). He alludes 
to the fall of the angels, and refers to the domina- 
tion of Satan and the deliverance of man from his 
power (iii. 8. 2 ; cf. also v. 21, § 3, and 24, §§ 3, 4). 

3. Greek Fathers. — The doctrine of good and 
evil spirits was greatly developed by the Alex- 
andrian writers Clement and Origen, In the writ- 
ings of the latter, especially his commentaries on 
Scripture, numerous references are to be found to 
the functions of angels and demons. The notion 
of the guardian angel, already noted in Hermas, is 
here especially developed. He assigns to each 
nation its guardian spirit, basing this view upon 
his exegesis of Dt B2^^% where he follows the text 
of the LXX {^<Tr7)cr€v Spta iOvQv Kark dpiOfidp dyyiXcjv 
OeoO), But God reserved Israel to Himself for His 
own inheritance, appointing the angels as guardians 
of the nations. The power of these angels was 
broken by Christ at His coming, and hence they 
were moved to anger, and in turn stirred up per- 
secution against the preachers of the gospel (Orig. 
in Joh. xiii. 49). Origen understands literally the 
* angels of the churches ’ of the Apocalypse ; he 
boldly {audaeter) refers to the angels of churches 
as their invisible bishops (‘ per singulas ecclesias 
bini sunt episcopi, alius visibilis, alius invisibilis ; 
ille visui earnis, hie sensui patens’ [horn. xiii. in 
Luc.i ed. Lommatzsch, v. 131]). Each individual 
has also his guardian angel, to whom is entrusted 
the soul of the believer when received into the 
Church by baptism. By him it is protected from 
the power of the devil ; but, if it falls, it loses the 
protection of its guardian and comes under the 
power of an evil angel. The angels present the 
prayers of the faithful to God, rejoice at their pro- 
gress, correct their failings, and intercede for them 
before the throne of God, He states, however, 
that they should not be worshipped or invoked 
{c. Cels. V. 5). Clement appears to have some 
doubt as to whether individuals possess guardian 
angels in the same sense as nations and cities 

E ossess them {Strom, vi. 17). But in other passages 
e lays stress on their work of intercession for men 
(cf. Strom. V. 14, vii. 12, and iv. 18, vii. 13). 
Under the influence of Neo-Platonic ideas, the 
Alexandrian Fathers assert that there is a double 
activity — a higher dealing with spiritual things, a 
lower with the material order ; and that in both of 
these the angels of God are employed. Origen 
clearly expresses the view that the world has need 
of angels, who are placed over animals, plants, and 
elements (horn. xiv. 2 in Num.). 

The following passages in Origen may also he consulted : de 
Princip. i. 5, 8, ii. 8, c. Cels. iv. 29, v. 4, 6, 48, 68, viii. 31, 32, 34, 
de Orat. 6, 28, 31, in Levit. horn. ix. 8, in Num. horn. xi. 4, 
XX. 3, in Ezek. horn. xiii. 1, in Ps. xxxvii. horn. i. 1, in hue. 
horn. xii. xxiii. 

4. Later Greek writers. — ^There are a number of 
references in the Cappadocian Fathers to the 
nature and functions of angels. Concerning their 
nature there appears to have been some difference 
of opinion, (a) Basil held that their substance 
(oMa) was ethereal spirit or immaterial fire (de 
Spir. Sanct. § 38). — (b) Gregory Nazianzen is 
doubtful {Orat. xxxiv. 16). — (c) Gregory of Nyssa 


declares them to be entirely spiritual (in Orat. Bern. 
horn, iv.),— (c^) Many references are contained in 
the writings of Chrysostom. He asserts that their 
nature is superior to ours, but cannot be accurately 
comprehended by us (de incomprehensibili Dei Na- 
tura, V. 3). They are possessed of an incorporeal 
nature (da-ti/taros 0i5<r£s), and he rejects on this 
account the earlier interpretation of Gn d^ (m Gen. 
horn, xxii, 2). According to Basil, the sanctity of 
the angels is due to the activity of the Holy Spirit 
{op. cit. § 38). They are less liable to sin than we 
are (dvcrKlvTjroi), but not incapable of it {dKiv 7 }roL). 
This is proved by the fall of Lucifer, whose sin was 
envy and pride. These Fathers assign guardian 
angek to individuals, churches, and nations. 
Basil is, however, of opinion that the guardian 
angel is driven away by sin ‘as smoke drives away 
bees and a bad odour doves ’ (horn, in Ps. xxxiii. 5), 
Gregory of Nyssa is the only Greek Father who 
follows Hermas in the view that every man has 
both a good and a bad angel as his constant com- 
panion (de Vita Moysis). Angels are described as 
overseers (itpopoL) of churches. Gregory Nazianzen 
addresses a special farewell to these on liis 

departure (Orat sub fin. 5 cf. Basil, Ep. ii. 238). 
They are the guides (TaiZayor^oi) of the just, and 
lead them to eternal blessedness (Bas. de Spir. 
Sanct. xiii. ; Ghrys. in Ep. ad Goloss. horn. L 3, 4). 
It would appear that Cyril of Jerusalem was of 
opinion that certain of the fallen angels had 
obtained their pardon (Cat. ii. 10 ; cf. also Basil, in 
Ps. xxxii. 4 ; Gregor. Nyss. contra Eunom. horn. 
X. ; Greg. Naz. Orat. xxxiv. 81 ; Job. Chrys. in 
aseens. Bom. 1, de laud. S. Paul. Ap. horn. ii. 
sermo 43, in Gen. hom. iv.). 

5. Latin Fathers. — (a) We find in Tertullian a 
number of references to sj)irits, good and evil. 
Like Origen, he connects the ministry of angels 
with the sacrament of baptism. According to this 
writer, the baptismal water receives its healing 
properties from an angel (de Bapt. 4). Further- 
more, the actual purification effected in baptism 
is due to a spirit who is described as ‘angelus 
baptism! arbiter,’ who prepares the way for the 
Holy Spirit (‘non quod in aquis spiritum sanctum 
consequamur, sed in aqua emundati sub angelo, 
spiritui sancto praeparamur’ (ib. 5, 6). Marriage 
which has received the blessing of the Church is 
announced by the angels and ratified by the Father 
(ad Uxor. ii. 9). The angels, looking down from 
heaven, record the sins of Christians ; for example, 
when they are present in the theatre, where the 
devil is working against the Church (de Spectac. 27). 
A more detailed account of the work of the angels 
and demons will be found in Apol. 22, where they 
are stated to be spiritual substances. Tertullian 
alludes to the fall of the angels, corrupted of their 
own free will, from whom sprang the race of the 
demons. Of the former, Satan is the chief. They 
are the source of diseases and all disasters. They 
delude men into idolatry in order to obtain for 
themselves their proper food of fumes and blood. 
Both angels and demons are ubiquitous ; both are 
also winged. These spiritual agencies are invisible 
and not to be i^erceived by the senses. On the 
question of the bodily forms of the angels, see de 
came Christi, 6. — (b) The concern of the angels in 
human affairs is referred to by Firmilian in a letter 
to Cyprian (Ep. Ixxv. inter Cyprian. 1 ; cf. Euseb. 
HE V. 28). — (c) The doctrine of Lactantius is 
peculiar. Before the creation of the world, God 
produced a spirit like to Himself (the Logos) ; then 
He made another being in whom the disposition of 
the Divine origin did not remain. This being, of 
his own will, was infected with evil, and acquired 
for himself another name. ‘ He is called by the 
Greeks didpdkoSf but we call him criminatory be- 
cause he reports to God the faults to which he 
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entices ns’ (cf. the Jewish appellation, Satan, 
iiisisn, ^ the aecnser’ ; Lactant. Divin. Institute ii. 9). 

“Artliis point some MSS of Lactantins insert a passage which 
is regarded by the hesfc anthodties as spurious, and m which 
the origin of the devil and the ministry of angels are treated in a 
MariiclMsan fashion. Here it is stated that, before the creation 
of the world, God made two spirits, themselves the sources of 
creation—the one, as it were, the right hand of God, the other, 
as it were, His left hand, and eternally opposed to each other. 
These two spirits are the Logos and. Satan. The fall of the 
angels and the origin of the demons, who are divided into two 
classes, are described in ii. 15, and in the same passage the 
latter are identified with pagan deities (cf. also Wpitome, 28; 
Instit. iv. 8 ; and, on the devil, iii. 29, vii. 24“26), 

\d) Later Latin Fathers, such as Amhrose and 
Jerome, were of opinion that the angels were 
created before the material world (cf. Ambrose, 
de Incarnat. Bom. Sacr. 16 ; Jerome, in Ep. ad 
Tit. 1®). Some diflerence of opinion exists among 
them about the interpretation of Gn 6^ Jerome 
appearing to regard the spirits as possessed of 
bodies (cf. in Ezech. 28^®) ; Ambrose, on the other 
hand, agrees with Hilary in tlie statement that 
they are Ssijirituales et incorporales’ (cf. Ambros. i 
in Ltcc, vii. 126 ; Hilar, in Ps. cxxxvii.). The sin of ' 
Satan, according to Jerome and Ambrose, was pride 
(cf. Ambros. de Virgin, i. 53, inPs. 118, serm. 4. 8, 
7. 8, 16. 15). The views of the Latin Fathers with 
regard to guardian angels are similar to those which 
we have already encountered in the writings of the 
Greek Fathers. N umerous references to this sub j ect 
will be found in their commentaries and homilies, 
where it is stated of nations, churches, and com- 
munities that each possesses its guardian angel. 

See esp. Jerome in his com. on Ec. 65, where he says that ‘ the 
things which are said pass not into the wind, but are straight- 
way carried to the Lord, a praesenti angelo qui uni&uiqm 
adtiaeret comes.* Other references will be found in Jerome, 
in Dan. *73, Mie. the last-named passage being of special 
interest. See also Ambros, in Fs. 118, serm. 3. 6, and BKlary, 
in Ps. Ixv. 13, cxxxii. 6, cxxxiv. 17. 

Jerome is among the earliest of Latin writers to 
call attention to the diversity in the orders of 
spirits, comparing the angelic hierarchy with the 
organization of the officials of the Empire (cf. esp. 
adr>. lovin. ii. 28, adv. Buf, i. 23). Ambrose has a 
passage which bears upon the cnitus of the angels, 
whom he appears to place on a level with the 
martyrs, and whose invocation he warmly recom- 
mends {de Vidiiis, ix. § 55). — (e) Already in EuseUus 
a distinction is found between the worship {a^^ovres) 
due to God alone and the honour (rifjLdjvTes) paid to 
the angels {Prmp. Ev. vii. 15 ; cf. also Ev. 
iii. 3, Prcep. Ev. xin. 13).— (/) Finally, for this 
period the writings of Augustine may be consulted, 
especially the de uiv. Bei, in which the angels play 
no small part. They form the heavenly City of God, 
and this part of the Holy City assists that other part 
here below : ‘ banc [^c. Civitatem Bei] angeli sancti 
annnntiaverunt qui nos ad eius societatem invita- 
verunt civesque suos in ilia esse voluerunt ’ (x. 25). 
The angels minister alike to Christ, the Bivine 
Head of the mystical Body, who is in heaven, and 
to the members of the Body who are on earth. 
Thus it is in the Church that the angels ascend 
and descend according to the words of Scripture. 

*This is what happens in the Church : the angels of God 
ascend and descend upon the Son of Man, because the Son of 
Man to whom they ascend in heart is above, namely the Head, 
and below is the Son of Man, namely the Body. His members 
are here ; the Head is above. They ascend to the Head, they 
descend to the members’ (Enarr, in Fs. xliv. 20). 

Augustine states that the angels are spirits of an 
incorporeal substance, ‘invisibilis, sensibilis, ration- 
alis, intelleetualis, immortalis’ (cf. ps. -August, 
de Cognit. verm vifm, 6). The designation * angel ’ 
refers to the office, not to the nature, of these 
spirits {Enarr. in Ps. ciii. serm. 1. § 15). Angels 
received at their creation, from the Holy Spirit, 
the gift of grace, and it is possible that, in the case 
of those who did not fall, they received also the 
assurance of perseverance {de Civ. Bei, xii. 9. 2, : 
xi. 13). Augustine refuses to identify the ‘ sons of I 


God ’ (Gn 6) -with the angels {ih. xv. 23). The sin 
of the fallen angels was pride. The fall of Satan 
occurred at the very beginning of his existence, 
and the good angels liave enjoyed the vision of the 
Word from the first moment of their creation (e:fe 
Cen. ad Lit. ii. 17, xL 21, 26, 30). The office of 
the evil angels is to deceive men and to bring them 
to perdition {in loan, tract, cx. 7). They occupy 
themselves with the practice of divination and 
magic (c. Academ. i. 19, 20), But the pow^er of 
these evil spirits is limited ; God employs them for 
the chastisement of the wicked, for the punishment 
of the good for their faults, or even for the purpose 
of testing men {de Trin. iii. 21, de Civ. Bei, xi. 
23. 2). Augustine asserts that the good angels 
announce to us the will of God, ofier to Him our 
prayers, watch over us, love us, and help us {de 
Civ. Bei, vii. 30, x» 25 ; Ep. exl. 69). They are 
even entrusted with the care of unbelieving nations 
{Enarr. in Ps. Ixxxviii. , serm. i. 3). He also, like 
Origen, affirms that to them is committed the 
charge of the material world, ‘iubente illo cui 
subiecta sunt omnia ’ {de Gen. ad Lit. viii. 45 ff. ). 
It should, however, be noted that Augustine does 
not assign a guardian angel to each individual. 

It has been suggested that this is due * to his doctrine of pre- 
destination, which precludes the constant ministration of a 
particular guardian an^el, though it leaves room for the minis- 
try of angels as mediators between God and the faithful* 
(Turmel, quoted by Kirsch, Communion of Saints in the 
Ancient Church, Eng. tr., p. 246 f.). It may be mentioned in 
support of this view, that Cassian, the great opponent of the 
doctrine of predestination, following Hermas, attributes the 
choice between the good and evil angelic counsellors to man’s 
free will (Oassian, CoUat. viii. 17 ; cf. also viii. 12, IS). 

Augustine does not favour any cultus of the 
angels; ‘honoramus eos caritate non servitute’ 
{de Vera Eelig. Iv. [110]). They do not desire our 
worship, but rather that with them we should 
worship their God and ours {de Civ. Bei, x. 25). 
With regard to the order of the angelic hierarchy 
and the signification of the titles attributed to the 
angels, Augustine declares himself to be entirely 
ignorant, and appears to discourage speculation on 
this subject {Enchir. 15 ; ad Orosium, 14). (See 
Tixeront, Eist. des dogmes, ii. 372-376; Kirsch, 
op. cit. pt. iii, ch. 5.) 

I Conclusion . — The evidence of the passages cited 
above may be summarized as follows. The earliest 
Fathers of the Church, acquainted with the angel- 
ology and demonology of Scripture and of Jewish 
apocalyptic literature, ail affirm or imply the 
existence of spirits good and evil. At a yoxj early 
period, as we can see from the writings of Hermas, 
the doctrine of good and evil angels appointed to 
watch over individuals and institutions had already 
been adopted, and we may trace a steady develop- 
ment of this doctrine in the writings of both the 
Greek and the Latin Fathers, while it is probable 
that later speculations on this subject were greatly 
infiuenced by the writings of Origen. Opposition 
' to Gnostic speculation led earlier writers to insist 
on the fact that angels and demons were created 
beings, while some writers refuse to allow to the 
former any part in the work of creation. Bifference 
of opinion seems to have existed as to the nature 
and constitution of angels and demons, though 
the majority of writers appear to have regarded 
them as incorporeal spirits. A further diflerence 
is seen in the exegesis of Gii 6'^* The earlier 
writers more usually identify the ‘sons of God’ 
with angels ; later writers frequently reject this 
interpretation. The legend of the fall of the 
angels, and the person of Satan especially, led 
later writers to indulge in speculation as to the 
problem of evil and the relation of evil spirits to 
God. It would appear that the majority at least 
of later writers hmd the view that angels were 
capable of sinning, being possessed, like men, of 
free will. There are some traces of the beginnings 
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of a cultiis of the angels which, according to some 
authorities, may he traced hack as far as Justin 
Martyr, and which appears to he clearly taught in 
the writings of Ambrose. It is probable, as may 
be gatliered from Irenmiis, that the dangers of the 
cultas became apparent during the Church’s 
struggles with Gnosticism, During this period we 
find very little about orders or numbers of angels. 
This subject, as well as the dedication of a church 
by Constantine to the archangel Michael, will be 
best discussed in the next section. 

II. From the Council of Chalcedon to a.d, 
800 . — ^During this period we have especially to 
observe two i)oints : (1) the development of the 
ciiltus and invocation of the angels, and (2) the 
elaborated and systematic doctrine regarding the 
orders of spirits. 

I. Cultus of angels, — We have already noted a 
passage in the writings of Justin Martyr which 
possibly implies a cultus of the angels, and another 
in Ambrose where their invocation is directly re- 
commended. On the other hand, Irensens appears 
definitely to oppose both invocation and worship, 
and a writer so late as Augustine explicitly teaches 
that they should find no part in Christian worship. 
The statements of Origen have led some authori- 
ties to regard him as favourable, though there 
are passages in his writings where the cultus is 
explicitly condemned. To the authorities cited 
we may add canon 35 of the 4th cent. Council of 
Laodicea, in which Christians are forbidden ‘to 
forsake the Church of God, and go away and name 
{6pofxd^€Lv) angels, and to form assemblies, which is 
unlawful ’ (Hefelej Hist Counc.^ Eng. tr. ii. 317). 
But the passage is of doubtful meaning, and it 
should be observed that Dionysius Exiguus renders 
dyyiXovs by angnlos. The canon goes on ; ef rts Nbv 
etfpedy raiJTT} rfj K^Kpviifiivr} eldtjAi^arpdq. 

dvddepLa. This canon was known to Tlieodoret, 
who refers to it twice {Fp. ad Col. 2^® In the 
former of these passages he states that this disease 
(Trd^'os) is still to be found in Phrygia and Pisidia, 

This view is supported by certain inscriptions discovert in 
that neighbourhood, among which may be included tite follow- 
ing: *ApxavyeAe MivaijA IXirfrw r^v rroki crov Ktajl pvcr^ 
dvo rod TToviCpoO) T* ‘Archangel Michael, have merqyoh thy 
city and deliver it from evil* rtor these inscriptions, see Dom 
Leclercq’s art. in ‘Anges,* col. 2086). 

In the latter passage, Theodoret again quotes the 
canon of Laodicea, as forbidding prayer (e%eo*^at) 
to angels. One other passage in this writer may 
be referred to, viz. Grcec. Affect. Cur. 3, where, 
in answer to the pagan objection that Christians 
also worship other spiritual beings besides God, he 
answers that Christians do indeed believe in in- 
visible powers, but do not render to them worship 
(<r^/3as, irpoo-KiLfPTjins). He states that these beings 
are incorporeal and, unlike the pagan deities, sex- 
less, and that they are employed in 'worshipping 
God and furthering the salvation of man. The 
evidence of Theodoret with regard to the cultus of 
angels and churches dedicated to them is supported 
by Didymus {deTrin. ii. 7-8), who says thatchurches 
are to be found in both towns and villages, under 
the patronage of angels, and that men are willing 
to make long pilgrimages to gain their interces- 
sions. The earliest historic reference to the dedi- 
cation of a church to an angel is to be found in 
Sozomen {HE ii, 3), where it is stated that Con- 
stantine erected a church, called the not 

far from Constantinople. The reason of the dedi- 
cation was that the archangel Michael was believed 
to have appeared there. In the West we find 
instances of the dedication of churches to the arch- 
angel Michael at least as early as the 5th cent. 
(seeDAGX, vol. i. coL 2147). Bt. Michael is the 
only angel of whom we find a commemoration in 
the calendar before the 9th century. Various fes- 
tivals of this angel are to be found in different 


calendars, but tliey appear in all cases to be the 
anniversaries of dedications of churches. This was 
the case with the festival of the 29th of September, 
still observed in the West, which commemorated 
a church, long since destroyed, in the suburbs of 
Rome on the Via Salaria (DuCbesne, Christian 
Worship, 276). Five masses for this festival (then 
kei>t on the 30th, not the 29th) are found in the 
I earliest Roman service-book, the Leonine Sacra- 
; mentary (ed. Feltoe, pp. 106-108). In the prayers 
; contained herein are found clear references to the 
invocation and cult [veneratio) of angels. 

In the Second Council of Niccea (A.B. 787), which 
dealt with the iconoclastic controversy, the ques- 
tion of the nature of the angels was discussed. At 
this Council a book, written by John, bishop of 
Thessalonica, was read, in which the opinion was 
advanced that angels Avere not altogether incor- 
poreal and invisible, but endowed with a tbin and 
ethereal or fiery body. In support of this view 
John quotes Basil, Athanasius, and other Greek 
Fathers. He expresses the same view with regard 
to demons, and states that Christians both depict 
and venerate angels. These views appear to have 
met, on the whole, with the approval of the 
Council, which sanctioned the custom of depicting 
angels and venerating their images (Cone. Nic. ii. 
act. V.). By the action of this Council it would 
appear that the cultus of the angels, which had 
originated before the beginning of the period under 
consideration as a private devotion, and had met 
with considerable opposition from various ecclesi- 
astical writers, formally received the sanction of 
the Church, and may henceforward be regarded as 
part of the doctrina puhlica. 

2. Orders of spirits. — ^We must now turn to the 
consideration of the angelic hierarchy. We have 
seen, in the earlier period, that occasional refer- 
ences were made to this subject by some Fathers, 
but that a writer so late as Augustine had not only 
declared his ignorance of the subject, but had 
^aparently discouraged speculation thereon, — {a) 
Tme first writer who definitely elaborated the sub- 
ject was pseudo-Dionysius (c. A.D, 500), and his 
detailed classification and description of the spiritual 
hierarchy may probably be regarded as the basis of 
ail subsequent speculation both in the East and in 
the West. The outline of his scheme is as follows. 
He divides the celestial hierarchy into three orders 
(rdypLara), and further subdivides each of these into 
three. Thus the first order comprises; (1) 6p6voi, 
(2) x^pov^ip., (3) (r€pa<plp ; the second : (4) Kvpidrrjres, 
(5) i^ovcrlat, (6) dvpdpets ; and the third: (7) dpx^^^j 
(8) dpxdyyeXoi, (9) dyye'KoL. It is impossible here to 
enter into any detailed description of the theory 
of the Areopagite concerning the functions of the 
angelic hierarchy. It may suffice to state that it 
is a hierarchy of illumination, the highest rank 
being nearest to God, the lowest nearest to man. 
Cf. esp. de Cosiest, JSier. 10, § 2 ; ‘ Now all angels 
are interpreters of those above them . * . the most 
reverend, indeed, of God who moves them, and the 
rest in due degree of those who are moved by God.’ 
It would appear that the members of each triad are 
on an equality with each other, being distributed 
into a first, middle, and last j>ower. In this manner 
Is 6* is interpreted, where it is stated that the 
sera|)him cry one to another, ‘ indicating distinctly, 
as I think, by this, that the first impart their know- 
ledge of divine things to the second’ {ib.). 

(h) In the West the classification of the Areo- 
pagite is closely followed by Gregory the Great, 
who affirms the existence of nine orders of angels, 
viz. Angeli, Archangeli, Virtutes, Potestates, 
Prineipatus, Dominationes, Throni, Cherubim, 
Seraphim {in Evang. lib. ii. horn, xxxiv.}. In the 
same work a number of other passages occur deal- 
ing with the ministry of angels, the explanation of 
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the names and the offices of tlie different orders of 
angels, and the manner in ■which -we may profit by 
the imitation of the angels, together with certain 
other points of lesser interest. Beferences to evil 
spirits will be found in the same author (cf. Moral, 
iii. passim). 

(c) Finally, John of Damascus^ who in his writ- 
ings so frequently shows traces of the teaching of 
the Areopagite, follows the latter in his classifica- 
tion of the celestial hierarchy {do Fid. Orth. ii. 3). 
In the same passage he gives a description of 
the angels, in which he defines a number of points 
which, as we have seen, had been matters of con- 
troversy, both before and during the pexiod under 
discussion. The definition is as follows : 

* An angel, then, is an intellectual substance, always mobile, 
endowed with free will, incorporeal, serving God, having re- 
ceived, according to grace, immortality in its nature, the form 
and character of whose substance God alone, who created it, 
■•knows,' ■' 

It may be said that at the close of this period 
something like a general agreement had been 
reached about the nature and functions of spirits, 
good and evil, and it remains only to discuss some , 
further elaborations which we encounter in the 
mediaeval period. 

III. From a.d. 800 to tee Eeeormation.— 
During the niediseval period, speculations concern- 
ing the nature of good and evil spirits are con- 
stantly to be found in the writings of the schoolmen. 
These, for the most part, consisted in the applica- 
tion of mediaeval dialectic to the statements of 
Scripture, the opinions of Augustine, and the 
schematization of the Areopagite, whose works 
had been translated by John Scotus Erigena, and 
obtained great popularity throughout the West 
(Bardenhewer, Fatrologi/i Eng, tr. 1908, p. 538). 
It is impossible here to enter into details about the 
nature of these speculations, and it seems most 
convenient to illustrate their general trend from 
the writings of certain representative theologians. 
In spite of the diversity of opinion, it shomd be 
observed that the first canon of the Fourth Lateran 
Council (A.I). 1215) made certain clear and definite 
statements^ with regard to spiritual beings, and 
their relation to God, without apparently, how- 
ever, terminating the disputes of later theologians 
on this matter. It is stated that 
*God is the Creator of all things, visible and invisible, spiritual 
and corporeal, who of His own omnipotent power simul ab 
initio temporis utmmqm de nihilo condidit creaturam, spiritu- 
(U&m et corporalem, angelicam videlicet et rmindaTiam, ac deinde 
kumanam quasi communem ex spiritu et corpore constitutam. 
The devil and other demons were created, indeed, good by God, 
and became bad of their own accord {per se). Man sinned by 
suggestion of the devil.’ 

As •we have said, this decree appears to have 
failed to produce unanimity of opinion among the 
schoolmen, and the subject remained, as Harnaek 
remarks, * the fencing and wrestling ground of the 
theologians, who had here more freedom than else- 
where^ [Hist, of Dogma, Eng. tr., vi. 186). But 
on many points we discern a general agreement. 
Thus, with regard to guardian angels, all held that 
each man from his birth possessed a guardian spirit, 
and that this applied also to sinners, while some 
asserted this even of Antichrist himself. Evil 
spirits, on the other hand, tempt and incite men 
to sin, though it should be observed that even the 
power of the devil was held to he subject to the 
limitation that he cannot affect the free will or 
spiritual knowledge of man, hut can approach him 
only through his lower nature {so Albertus Magnus, 
Summm Theol. pt. ii. tract. 6; see also Bonaventura, 
in Sent. % dist. 11, qujest. 1, and Alb. Mag. 
ih. tract. 9). But the question of the substance, 
essence, endowments of grace, peccability, modes of 
cognition, and individuation of the angels, as well as 
certain other problems, still remained in dispute. 

(a) FeUr Lombard (f 1164), the first systematic 


theologian of the West, devotes ten sections of the 
second book of the (dist. ii.-xi.) to the 

subject of good and evil spirits. In his teaching 
he follows the Areopagite, and deals, among other 
things, with the questions of the nature, creation, 
free will, fall, and peccability of angels, and the 
relation of demons to magical arts ; he also discusses 
the question whether Michael, Kaphael, and Gabriel 
are the names of orders or of individual spirits, 
and whether each man has a good and had angel 
assigned to him ; and concludes with a discussion as 
to the possibility of progress of the angels in virtue. 

(5) In the numerous references to good and evil 
spirits contained in the writings of Bernard, two 
passages are especially worthy of notice. The 
first is contained in the de Consideratione (v. 4), 
where the angels are described as 
‘cives [lerusalem matris nostrae] . . . distinctos in personas, 
dispositos in dignitates, ab initio sfcantes in ordine suo, per- 
fectos in genere suo, corpore aetberios, immortalitate perpetuos, 
impassibiles, non creates sed factos, id est gratia non natura, 
mente puros, affectu benignos religione pios, castimonia integros 
unanimitate individuos, pace secures, a Deo conditos, divinis 
laudibus et obsequiis deditos, haec omnia legend© comperimus, 
fide tenemus.’ 

In the long passage which follows we find a dis- 
quisition on the angelic hierarchy, which closely 
follows that of the Areopagite. In the second 
passage (serm. v. in Gant. § 7), Bernard enumer- 
ates some points which he feels unable to resolve : 

‘The Fathers appear to have held various opinions on such 
matters, nor is it clear to me on what ground I should teach 
either opinion, and I admit my ignorance ; neither do I con- 
sider a knowledge of these things to conduce to your progress.* 

The points in dispute refer to the nature of the 
bodies of the angels ; it is asked whether their 
bodies are part of themselves, as is the case with 
men, or assumed for purposes of revelation. On 
guardian angels, see tn Fs. *qui habitat,’ serm. 
xii. 2 ; serm. vii. in Cant. § 4 ; on the devil and 
evil angels, see in Fs. ‘ qui habitat,’ serm, xiii. ; de 
Gratia et Libero Arhitrio, cap. vi, § 18. 

{c) Anselm, who may justly be regarded as the 
pioneer of speculative theology in the Middle 
Ages, is probably the first Western writer to 
apply with any fullness the processes of the 
i Aristotelian dialectic to the traditional teaching 
, of the Church about good and evil spirits. These 
play a somewhat important part in his remarkable 
system, especially in the elaborate arguments of 
the Gur Deus Homo, where it is suggested that 
man was created for the purpose of completing the 
number of the angels, which had been diminished 
by the fall of the devil and his companions. This 
opinion Anselm rejects, saying that the human 
race is made for itself and not merely to replace 
individuals of another nature {Cur Deus Homo, i. 
18). In the long discussion which follows con- 
cerning the number of the angels, and whether the 
number of the elect will exactly correspond with 
the number of those that fell, Anselm admits a 
diversity of opinion, and concludes that it is per- 
missible to hold any view that is not disproved by 
Scripture. Cf. also de Casu Diaholi, cap. 4, where 
the cause and manner of the Fall are discussed. 
On the angels, cf. de Fide Trin. 3. 

(<f) In order to present a clearer view of the 
Scholastic doctrine of good and evil spirits, it will 
be best to give here a brief summary of the teach- 
ing of Thomas Aquinas on this subject, where we 
probably find it in its most developed form. This 
IS contained in the * Tractatus^de Angelis ’ which 
is comprised in Qusestiones 1. to Ixiv. of Pars prima 
of the Summa : — 

Angels are altogether incorporeal, not composed 
of matter and form; exceed corporeal beings in 
number just as they exceed them in perfection; 
differ in species since they differ in rank ; and are 
incorruptible because they are immaterial. Angels 
can assume an aerial body but do not exercise 
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tke functions of life. Thus they do not eatj^ro- 
as Christ did after His resurrection. Angels 
can he localized, but cannot be in more than one 
place at the same time. The substance of angels 
is not pure thought, because, in a created being, 
activity and substance are never identical. Simi- 
larly tlie me of angels is not pure thought.^ They 
have no sensory cognition. Their cognition is 
objective—not, however, through determinations 
in the object, but through innate categories. The 
cognition of the higher angels is effected by sim- 
pler and fewer categories than is that of the lo.wer. 
Angels by their natural powers have knowledge of 
God far greater than men can have, but imperfect 
in itself. They have a limited knowledge of future 
events. The angels are possessed of will, which 
differs from the intellect in that, while they have 
knowledge of good and evil, their will is only in the 
direction of the good. Their wUl is free, and they 
are devoid of passion. The angels are not co-eternal 
with God, but were created by Him ex nihilo at a 
point in time (this is strictly de fide ) ; their creation 
was not prior to that of the material world (the 
contrary opinion is here permitted). The angels 
were created in a state of natural, not super- 
natural, beatitude. Although they could love 
God as their Creator, they were incapable of the 
beatific vision except by Divine grace. They 
are capable of acquiring merit, whereby perfect 
beatitude is attained ; subsequently to its attain- 
ment they are incapable of sin. Their beatitude 
being perfected, they are incapable of progress. 

Concerning evil spirits, Aquinas’ teaching is 
briefly as follows. Their sin is only piide and 
envy. The devil desired to be as God. 3 no demons 
are naturally evil, but all fell by the exercise of 
their free will. The fall of the devil was not simul- 
taneous with his creation, otherwise God would be 
the cause of evil. Hence there was some kind of 
interval between the creation and the fall of the 
demons. The devil was originally the greatest of 
all the angels ; his sin was the cause of that of the 
other fallen angels, by incitement but not by com- 
pulsion. The number of the fallen angels is snialler 
than that of those who have persevered. The 
minds of demons are obscured by the deprivation 
of the knowledge of ultimate truth ; they possess, 
however, natural knowledge. Just as the good 
angels, after their beatification, are determined 
in their goodness, so the will of the evil angels 
is fixed in the direction of evil. The demons 
sufier pain, which, however, is not of a sensory 
character. They have a double abode — hell, where 
they torture the damned, and the air, where they 
incite men to evil. 

(e) The foregoing will give some idea of the 
teaching of the scholastics on the nature of spirits 
in its developed form. Many other questions were 
raised which it is impossible to discuss here ; but 
one further instance may be given, viz, the specu- 
lation as to the manner in which angels hold com- 
munication with each other. This matter is treated 
by A Ihertus Magnus and A lexander of Hales, This 
communication is efiected immediately, and the 
speech of the angels is described by Albertus 
Magnus as 4nnuitio,’ by Alexander of Hales as 
‘nutus’ (cf. Alb. Magn, Theol, 2, tr. 9, 

quaest. 35, m. 2 ; Alex. Hal. Summa, pt. ii. qusest. 
27, m. 6). 

(/) Finally, we may quote one 14th century 
authority, namely, T aider (t 1361), who, though, 
like his contemporaries, he follows the^ Dionysian 
classification of spirits, yet expresses himself with 
much reserve about the nature and character of 
angels. The following passage is contained in his 
sermon on Michaelmas Day : 

‘ With what words we may and ought to speak of these pure 
spirits I do not know, for they have neither hands nor feet, 


neither shape nor form nor matter ; and what shall we say of 
a being which has none of these things, and which cannot he 
apprehended by our senses? What the^’- are is unknown to us, 
nor should this surprise us, for we do not know ourselves, viz. 
our spirit, by which we are made men, and from which we 
receive all the good we possess. How then could we know 
this exceeding great spirit, whose dignity far surpasses all the 
dignity which the world can possess? Therefore we speak of 
the works which they perform towards uSy but not of their 
nature.* 

With regard to the development of the eultus 
of the angels during this period, the following 
observations may suflice. Dedication of churches 
to angels and especially to St. Michael became far 
more common, both in the East and in the West. 
With regard to festivals of angels we find speeiai 
offices in the mediaeval breviaries by which the 
unofficial eultus of the angels obtained formal 
recognition. The names of mdividiial angels arc 
encountered in many litanies, and, finally, the 
eultus of the guardian angels received ofliciall sanc- 
tion when a feast in their honour was instituted 
(October 2nd) after the Keformation. No doubt 
the introduction into the formal litur^ of the 
Church lingered behind the practice of popular 
devotion, in this as in other matters. 

In conclusion, we may remark that, at the Refor- 
mation, Protestant theologians retained their belief 
in good and evil spirits j even maintaining that the 
former mtercede for mankind, but forbidding any 
invocation. This belief, based on Scripture, under- 
went considerable modification in the 18th cent., 
which witnessed many and various attempts at 
rationalization in difierent directions. The begin- 
ning of the 19th cent, was marked by a revival 
among Protestants of the belief in angels expressed 
‘in a philosophic and idealizing sense’ (Hagen- 
bach. Hist, of Doctrines, iii. 193, 334 f.). It may 
be said that among modern ^writers of this school 
the whole subject has ceased to excite any 
interest either speculative or practical. In the 
Roman Church we cannot detect any change in 
belief or practice concerning the existence of good 
and evil spirits, though we may point to certain 
indications of a tendency to discount the subtleties 
of mediaeval peculation on the subject (Lieber- 
mann, Instit, Theol. lib. iii. cap. 2, art. 1, in vol. 
iii p. 280). In the Anglican Church the belief in 
angels has the fullest liturgical recognition, though 
the subject is hardly dealt with in her formu- 
laries. The invocation of angels was defended 
by some of the Caroline divines ; the practice of 
dedicating churches to angels has remained un- 
broken. In the Book of Common Prayer the 
29th of Sept. , still known in the Roman calendar 
as the ‘ Dedicatio Sancti Michaelis Archangeli,’ has 
become the feast of St. Michael and All Angels. 

The comparative lack of interest felt in the 
whole ^question of the existence and nature of 
good and evil spirits may he explained by refer- 
ence to the fact that, while belief in the exist- 
ence of such spirits is generally accepted by 
Catholic theologians, there is still to be found 
a strong reaction from the excessive speculation 
of scholasticism. 

Literatueb.— -G. Bareille, * Ang^lologies d^aprts les P6res,’ 
in Diet, de tMol. cathol., Paris, 1903 ; Baudot, The Roman 
Breviary, London, 1909; S. Baumer, Hist, du breviaire, ed. 
Biron, Paris, 1906 ; L, Duchesne, Christian Worship, Eng. tr.3, 
London, 1910; C. L. Feltoe, Sacramentarium ikonianum, 
Cambridge, 1896 ; K. R. Hagenbach, Hist, of Christian Doe- 
trines, Eng, tr., Edinburgh, 1880 ; A. Hamack, Hist, of Dogma, 
Eng. tr., Edinburgh, 7 vols., 1894-9 ; J. F. Kirsch, The Doctrine 
of the Communion of Saints in the Ancient Church, Eng. tr., 
Edinburgh, 1910; H. Leclercq, in DACh, vol. i. s.v, ‘Anges,* 
also Manvel d*arch£ol. chrit, Paris, 1907 Cespecially valuable 
for angels in art] ; L, Liebermann, Instit. Theol., Louvain, 
1833; W. B. Marriott, in DC A, vol, i. s.v, ‘Angels and Arch- 
angels* ; D, Rock, Ths Church of <mr Fathers, ed. Hart-Frere, 
London, 1906; J. Schwane, Dogmengesch., PVeiburg im Br, 
1862-82; J. Tixeront, Mist, des dogmes, Paris, 1907; H. Den- 
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DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Coptic). —The 
"beliefs of the Coptic Christians on the subject of 
demons and spirits were derived from those of 
their pagan predecessors in the Grseco-Roman period 
(see ‘Egyptian* art. beio^v), and show interest- 
ing traces of Gnostic induence. In spells to -ward 
off the attacks of devils the designations of the 
mons are given, and the mysterious magical names 
of the spirits are recited, confused in true Gnostic 
fashion with the Hebrew appellations of the Deity. 
Here is a typical invocation ; 

‘ Pantolcrator lad SataOtb Mdneous Soneous Arkdeous (?) 
Adonai lad Eldi, who is in the Seventh Heaven and judgeth the, 
evil and the good : I conjure thee to-day, thou that providest 
for me the twenty thousand demons which stand at the river 
Euphrates, beseeching the Father twelve times, hour hy hour, 
that He give rest unto all the dead.’ 

Here we have the Gnostic spirit Ia6 confused 
(naturally enough) wdth the Deity (Jahweh), but 
he is not the Deity who is appealed to later on as 
‘the Father.’ However, Ia6 Sabaoth in Coptic 
spells is hardly to be distinguished from the Deity. 
Good spirits are invoked as 

*ye who are upon the northern and eastern sides of Antioch. 
There is a myrtle-tree, whose name is the Achelousian (sic) lake 
•which floweth from beneath the throne of lad Sabaoth.’ i 

This is a very curious confusion of classical Hades- j 
allusions with the Gnostic-Christian throne of Ia5- 
Jahweh. For the rest, it is the usual gibberish 
of the medicine-man. The names of the Deity 
and those of the angels are often confused; 
Emmanouel appears as the name of an angel, 
with Tremouel and Ahraxiel ; the last has a very 
Gnostic sound. 

Chief among the good spirits were, of course, 
the archangels— sometimes four, sometimes seven ; 
‘those who are within the veil’ (mraT^rcurfia). 
Each man had a guardian angel, who specially 
protected him against evil. With the angels are 
invoked also the cherubim and seraphim, and the 
four-and-twenty eiders, and even the four beasts 
that uphold the throne of the Father. These were 
all conceived as objective spiritual beings, to be 
invoked in prayer against evil. The names or 
descriptions of the spirits had to be known, or 
they could not be invoked ; some appear named 
after the letters of the alphabet, others are merely 
‘those who come up with the great stars that 
light the earth.’ This is a very old Egyptian 
touch, and reminds us of the ancient dead who 
were thought to walk among the stars, the 
ahhemu-seh . 

Among the evil spirits we find, of course, Satan, 
whose name in one case is Z§t — an interesting 
survival of the name of the old Egyptian Typhonic 

t od Set, Fate (Motpa) seems to occur as an evil 
emon. Disease was thought to be largely due to 
the attacks of devils, and especially so in the case 
of epilepsy. It has been conjectured, with prob- 
ability, hy Crum {Catalogue of the Coptic MSS 
in the British Museum, 1905, p. 253, n. 9) that 
the name i7n\'f(^la has been corrupted into the 
name of a female demon, Aberselia, Berselia, or 
Berzelia, who appears in an Ethiopic transcription 
as Werzely^. Berselia was apparently regarded 
as a flying vampire, and classed in Coptic vocaW- 
laries as a kind of bird. A demon of the mid- 
day heat appears in the Ethiopic versions of the 
‘Prayer of S. Sisinnius,’ with the ‘Werzely^,’ 
mentioned above (references in Crum, loc. cit). 
Magical charms {(pvXaKrijpLa) against the attack 
of demons were common enough. They were 
usually written on slips of parchment and enclosed 
in a little leather box, generally tied to the arm or, 
no doubt, hung about the body just as the modem 
cUarm of the Egyptian feUrih is worn. The 
contents are usually vague invocations, as has 
been seen. ^ One of the jfinest is the MS Or. 5987 
of the British Museum (published by C)rum, 


op, ciL 1008), from which excerpts have been 
given above. Cf. art. Chaems and Amulets 
(Abyssinian). 

The usual Coptic word for a demon or spirit, 
good or evil, is which is the Old Egyp. for a 
good spirit. The term fyilc, for an evil spirit, 
which is the same as Old Egyp. kekau, ‘magic’ 
or ‘enchantment,’ occurs occasionally. The appel- 
lation ‘sunderer,’ ‘divider,’ is a tr. of the 

Gr. 5cd|5oXos, which is itself often used in Coptic. 
For ‘ angel ’ the Gr. dyyeXos is used. 

Litbratuee.— In addition to that cited in the text, see list of 
authorities appended to art. Charms ari) Amulets (Abyssinian). 

H. K. Hall. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Egyptian).—!. 
Scope of the article. — The delimitation of an 
investigation on the subject of demons and spirits 
presents no little difficulty in religions which are 
of so distinctly animistic a character as those of 
Egypt. In the first place, we cannot divide the 
subject and study angelology and demonology 
separately, because spirits are never good or bad 
by constitution or in their origin ; tlfis aspect is of 
relatively secondary formation or date (see Dualism 
[Egyp.]). In the second place, the various kinds 
of demons or spirits of the dead, although in very 
many cases their characteristics, powers, attri- 
butes, and dwelling-places are identical with those 
of the other spirits, really belong to a different 
category from the latter (see below, § 9 ; and cf. 
art. State of the Dead [Egyp.]). Lastly, with 
such a vast array of ;demons, properly so-called, as 
we have in Egypt, a short account like the present 
can give only the general characteristics, while, as 
to particular personifications, it can mention only 
the principal ones whose active and definite rOle 
is witness^ to by texts or representations. In a 
world in which all beings and objects possess a 
‘ demon’ or ‘ demons,’ we must confine onr atten- 
tion to those which are of special importance in 
the life of the gods or of men. 

2. Pre-historic demons and spirits.— Our infor- 
mation on the earliest period is preserved in the 
earliest texts (numerous chapters of the Book 
of the Dead), some of them going back even to 
pre-historic times (as the funerary chapters of 
the proto-Theban coffins, certain parts of the 
celebrated ritual of ‘the opening of the mouth,’ 
and especially the Pyramid Texts). The chief 
demons and spirits in these are called sometimes 
hiu, sometimes khuu (see below). The meaning 
of the special terms by which they are designated 
: is very difficult to state accurately. Of the sig- 
nificance of such terms ^safau, utennu, and ashmu, 
we must admit that as yet we have no precise 
knowledge. The passing allusions in a very few 
texts seem to indicate that they were conceived 
under the form of ‘devouring spirits,’ troops of 
monkeys, lizards, and hawks. Tliese are, in any 
case, survivals of the most ancient periods. The 
same is true of the jackal-demons (Pyramid 
of Pepy II., line 849). The higher and lower 
‘ Beings of Sit ’ lead us to suppose a classification 
of spirits into heavenly and earthly. The rokhitu 
are, according to the texts, both spirits full of 
wisdom and personifications of the powers opposed 
to (and vanquished by) Egypt or the gods of Egypt. 
There is much discussion as to the best translation 
of this word. The present writer thinks that the 
’ French word malm, ‘ mischievous,’ might he 
taken as an exact equivalent of the Egyptian 
term with its double meaning. The urslm play 
a somewhat more definite part of ‘watchers.’ 
They are hands of demons who watch, lie in wait 
for, keep their eyes upon. This function has 
followed naturally from the ordinary evolution 
of meaning : from having simply designated an 
individual characteristic, neither good nor bad, 
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it has become a protective function of a specially 
determined group of men or a locality, lieayenly 
or earthly. The hunmamit are often mentioned ; 
they even figure in a number of representations 
that have not yet been noticed-— if, as the present 
writer suggests, it is indeed figures of these spirits 
that are carved on several parts of the sacred 
furniture {tabernacles, shrines of the sacred barque, 
supports for vases or utensils of worship), repre- 
sented in a number of temple bas-reliefs and in 
frescoes of Theban tombs. They have hardly 
ever been studied, except by Budge {Gods of the 
Egyptians, i. 159), who quotes, without approving, 
the view that they are the great flock of souls of 
future generations. This view does not seem 
sufficiently borne out by the texts. The hun- 
mamit of the primitive cults seem rather to have 
been swarms of spirits of a beneficent character, 
in the sense that they watched over the safety of 
the sun, at the time when the religious world 
consisted of innumerable bodies of spirits and 
an impersonal sky-god with no precise attributes, 
|ind when the various heavenly bodies (even the 
most important ones, like the sun) were entrusted 
to the care of spirits, who directed their move- 
ments, defended them, repulsed their enemies, 
etc. In the historical period, the power and in- 
dividuality of the gods proper were detached from 
the mass of spirits, and left a more and more 
vague rble to all the demons of this category. 
The hunmamit are also often confused, in the 
Theban texts, with the sun’s energy, and are, it 
would appear, its effiuenees or rays. Some also 
become angel-choirs, traditional accessaries, and 
practically a simple of ornamental symbol- 
ism attached to certain objects of ritual and wor- 
ship. They may be compared, from this point of 
view, with various angels and spirits of Oriental 
angelology, such as, e.y., the cherubim (g.-y.). 

An important class of demons is made up of the 
‘spirits’ {hiu) (1) of Pu and Dapu, (2) of the East 
and the West, (3) of Khimunu, (4) of Kekhen, and 
(5) of Heliopolis. The polytheism of the historic 
period reduced these spirits also to the r61e of 
simple attendants, who hailed the sun when it 
rose (or the king on his coronation, etc.), carried 
the litters of the Divine hari, and performed other 
humble or vague functions (see below). Theology 
has made several attempts to assimilate them to 
secondary gods of the pantheon with proper names 
{e,g. Book of the Dead, ‘ Chapters on knowing the 
hiu of . . .’). These explanations at least enable 
us to reconstruct several of the phases of their 
original function, of which the geographical sym- 
metries (earthly or heavenly) are a survival. 
These demons were once the guardian genii of 
the geometrical divisions (two or four) of the 
universe; they supported the mass of the firma- 
ment at its extremities, and welcomed or de- 
stroyed the souls of the dead as they arrived at 
the borders of the earth. Their stellar r61e also 
seems to have been considerable ; they inhabit 
certain constellations, or the sanctuaries on earth 
that are the magical counterparts of those regions 
of the heavenly sphere. Sometimes they inhabit 
a special region of the firmament (<5.y. the hiu who 
inhabit, in the territory of Heliopolis, the * Abode 
of the Combatant,’ the ma^cal representation of 
this celestial abode) ; sometimes they escort certain 
heavenly bodies (stars or planets), whose guardians 
they are, across the vault of heaven. Polytheism 
makes these bodies divine persons, and reduces 
them to the position of devotees of the sun. 
Finally, theology confuses them more and more 
with the various ‘souls’ of the gods, emidoying 
the evolution in meaning of the word hiu itself. 
A great number of these spirits are classed 
together under the vague title of ‘followers of 


Hor,’ whence the priesthood deduced more and 
more lofty funerary meanings in relation to the lot 
of the dead. 

^The historic period, however, i)reserves a fugitive 
rdle for them on certain occasions of immemorial 
tradition, just as the material part of the cult 
continues to reproduce their images. The ‘ spirits ’ 
of the North and South become a sort of heraldic 
representation of the forces of the world considered 
as composed of two halves, or they are transformed 
into genii guarding the frontiers of Egypt, the 
sum of the whole earth. They play a part also in 
sevei’al incidents in the coronation of the king. 
Other spirits, as the ‘ demons ’ of one of the 
Anubis, regarded as a constellation of the North- 
ern world (cf. Brugsch, MeL und Myth,, Leipzig, 
1884-1888, p, 671), perhaps the Great Bear (cf. the 
jackal-demons mentioned above), or as the genii 
of other parts of the astral world, reappear as 
figures in the mysterious ceremonies of the royal 
coronation or the jubilee (see Naviile, Festival 
Hall, London, 1892, pi. ix.-xi., for specimens of 
these figures, whose mystical value has been very 
much exaggerated by modern writers). As a 
general rule, however, their rdle is a purely tradi- 
tional one, and their exact nature does not seem 
to have been early understood. 

Besides the innumerable representations of and rokhitu 
in statues, statuettes, bas-reliefs, frescoes, etc., several other 
spirits have left material traces of their former rdle in parts of 
sacred furniture, on which they are seen as traditional figures, 
symbolic or even purely ornamental. The most characteristic 
are certain animal figures on sacred vessels and on some of the 
statuettes traditionally placed on board the sacred barques 
used in processions to convey the Egyptian gods, in repre- 
sentations of their journeys in the other world. Thus the 
‘ griffin,* which is found on the bow of all the barques of solar 
gods, seems to have been one of these spirits before it became 
confused with the ‘warlike soul’ of the god; and the same 
I may he said of the birds that are placed in rows on the bow of 
the boat of Bit (cf. the boats of el-Bersheh), or those on the 
strange boat of Sokharis (a good example in the temple of 
Deir el-Medineh). The interpretations of these figures as the 
* followers * or as the ‘souls’ of the god are of later date, and 
represent two attempts to adapt them to developed beliefs. 
They seem really to be a survival of the time when these 
groups of ‘demons’ had an active share in the general direc- 
! lion of elementary forces. The predominance of ‘ functional 
I epithets ' serving as collective names for the majority of these 
demons is perhaps one of the most significant facts in this 
connexion. 

'Eie whole question of these groups of spirit® calls for an 
exhaustive study, which would yield the most ancient form 
of Egyptian religious thought that could be attained, and 
would also explain the development of forms of this kind 
(similar to those of certain religions of modern savage Africa) 
into polytheisms proper. Such a study should be joined 
logically with an account of primitive Egyptian religion, com- 
prising both the animistic manifestations of all kinds of 
‘spirits’ and the existence of a sky-god similar to the god 
postulated in so many parts of the continent of Africa. This 
vague, primordial god— who, however, has no demiurgical 
functions whatsoever — is found in Egypt in two parallel forms, 
proceeding from two great local systems of mythology : (1) the 
sky-god .Hor, and (2) the sky-goddess Nuit (subdivided even 
earlier into the day-sky, Nuit, and the night-sky, Naut). A 
foundation might be found in the data supplied for one part in 
the very remarkable work of Budge in his Gods of th& Egyptians 
(see Lit.). 

3, Historic period ; number, aspects, forms.— 
The Egyptian terrestrial and ultra -terrestrial 
worlds are naturally peopled with an infinite num- 
ber of demons and spirits. But, if we look closely, 
we find that this body of spirits is not so great as 
that of many other religions. It shows neither the 
abundance of the Chaldseo-Assyrian religions or of 
Mycenaean demonology (see Dottier, BOH, 1907, 
p. 259), nor even the crowd of devils and spirits 
of V edic religion. The number of 4, 601,200 demons, 
given in ch. ixiv. of the Book of the Dead, is a dwal 
\ey6yepov which doe.s not correspond with any teach- 
ing or fact of any importance. As a matter of 
fact, ancient Egypt has not, to our present know- 
ledge, left any of those terrible lists of demons and 
spirits which we find in so many other countries. 

These legions of beings, generally invisible, but 
always provided with material bodies, are per- 
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ceptible to men at certain times, or to those who 
can fortify themselves with the necessary charms 
and formnim. Their size does not seem ever to 
have been a question of interest to the Egyptians. 
No text mentions giants, though one passage in 
the Book of the Dead speaks of demons ‘twelve 
feet high ’ (ch. xliv. ), this modest figure being 
evidently the summmi. None of the numerous 
paintings of demons of the under world makes 
them any larger than the men or beasts of the 
terrestrial world, except in the case of a certain 
number of serpents (where, however, as a rule, we 
are dealing with allegorical or symbolical serpents). 
Nor do any of the ancient texts make allusion to 
extraordinary dimensions. The difference between 
Egyptian and Oriental religions in this respect 
is noteworthy.^ Another difference also is the 
absence in Egypt generally of the monstrous or 
hideous forms •which are very characteristic of the 
majority of demonologies known to us. Most 
of the demons of the ‘hours of heir are wild 
beasts, reptiles, lizards, human forms with black 
bodies [shades if\; these forms are more especially 
the ‘ enemies of Ka *), or somewhat colourless com- 
binations of animal and human forms. The demons 
who frequent the way to the other world in the 
Book of the Dead are especially serpents, croco- 
diles, and monkeys. (The gigantic insect ahshdit 
[cockroach ?] is chiefly an artifice of the artist to 
show up the traits of this enemy of the dead.) 
There is only one monster— with a lion's tail, the 
body of a monkey (?), and the face of a bearded 
man— -which has some claim to a terrifying appear- 
ance (Book of the Dead, ch. xxiii,)* The demons 
of the ‘ seven-headed serpent ’ type of the Pyramids 
are a very unimportant exception. Finally, the 
fantastic animals of the desert — winged lions with 
hawks' heads, wild beasts with serpents' heads, 
with winged heads placed on their backs, etc. — 
are not, as we have said, afrit^ or demons. It was 
actually believed that such beings existed in distant 
parts, as well as the lion with human head, the 
prototype of the Sphinx. The spirits, good and 
bad, atteched to the celestial world, have usually 
the form of birds. The rokhitu are represented as 
a kind of hoopoe still existing in Upper Egypt ; 
the hiu have hawks’ or jackals' heads — a rmic of 
the time when they moved under the complete 
forms of these very animals ; other hiu are entirely 
birds ; the htmmamit are either birds or men with 
birds’ heads ; and the evil demons proper, the 
enemies of Ka (see below) are simply serpents, 
antelopes, gazelles, crocodiles, or anthropoids. 

4 , Classes, localities, and attributes. — In the 
absence of demonologies composed by the Egyp- 
tians themselves, we may form a material estimate 
of the principal kinds of ‘ spirits ' and their func- 
tions in historical Egypt from the following very 
condensed account, adopting the somewhat rough, 
but clear, classification of spirits according to the 
region they inhabit—the sky, the earth, the other 
world. This classification has the further merit of 
being that used in the earliest epochs by the in- 
cantation formulas of the magicians, and there is, 
therefore, a possibility that it corresponds, to a 
certain extent, with the divisions ima^ned by the 
Egyptians themselves. 

[a] The celestial world , — Several of the pre- 
historic groups already mentioned persist, but 
with a much less important position, and more 
and more confused with souls or manifestations 
of the gods. A certain number of spirits not 
mentioned above appear in the representations, 
hut are absorbed in a subordinate or momentary 
1 The Giant Monkey, Gigantic Crocodile, and Great Hippo- 
potamus of the Theban texts (of. Maspero, Mudes igyptiennes, 
‘Manuel de Hi^rarchie,’ Paris, 1883) are terms designating 
at this time constellations, and not stellar spirits, as, indeed, 
is shown hy their representations in the astronomical ceilings. 


function, e,g, the bands of dog-headed monkeys 
who attend the sun at its rising and setting— 
a theme popularized in thousands of papyrus- 
vignettes, in temple bas-reliefs, and in the mag- 
nificent obelisk statues of Luxor, the temple of 
Maut, and the great temple of Ipsamhul of the 
Theban period ; the rowers of Ka’s barque in the 
9th hour of his voyage round the world ; and the 
jackals that draw this barque at the 11 th hour. 
In the rdle of all these anonymous troops of demons 
we have a clear survival of the time when they 
played a prominent part in the direction and pro- 
tection of the heavenly bodies, each controlling a 
definite part of the firmament, and to this point 
also a study of primitive Egyptian religion ought 
to devote special attention. 

The material fact that these spirits and others of the same 
type were carried to the under worlds in the sun’s journey is 
a simple artifice of Theban theology, and Maspero (Myth. 
aroMol. ii. 34 ff.) has shown that these different under worlds, 
compiled in actual geographical order, are a product of local 
mri5hologies which really describe the world of night and the 
celestial world. 

The groups of very feeble demons and spirits which are 
devoured by the stronger ones (Pyramid Texts) are not men- 
tioned in the texts or drawings of the historic period. No doubt 
the whole conception was thought barbarous (see below). 

( 6 ) The earth . — As in all the religions, classical 
and unclassicai, of the ancient world, the universe 
of Egyptian religion is full of all kinds of demons, 
closmy resembling those found in the religions 
mentioned above or among the savages of to-day. 
But in Egypt there is no proper classification of 
spirits belonging to water, to rocks, woods, marshes, 
etc. Furthermore, their multiple idles in dreams, 
or in illnesses of man or beast, seem to belong 
rather to the popular domain than to official beliefs. 
It would appear, from a study of the texts of both 
kinds, that historic Egypt had already, to a great 
extent, got rid of that TicmeU which is the charac- 
teristic of polydaemonism in primitive Animism, 
and which persists so strikingly in Chaldseo- Assyria 
in the organized cults. The distinction between 
official and popular religion, however, is still a 
delicate question of the appreciation of facts, and 
especially of the period. It is, nevertheless, cer- 
tain that phenomena such as storms, floods, and 
epidemics are attributed to the gods in historic 
Egypt, and not to the demons, as in Chaldjeo- 
Assyrian belief. On the other hand, the inscrip- 
tions from the temple of Abydos prove that the 
priesthood frankly admitted that demons were 
continually prowling about in the air, ready to 
do harm, and that it was necessary to purify the 
king's retinue with charms, as it proceeded to the 
temple. The fumigations and incantations that 
took place at funerals bear witness to the same 
practice, while the famous inscription of the Prin- 
cess possessed of Bakhtan proves the official belief 
in demoniacal possession. The literature shows us 
that the demons, as in all other countries, inhabited 
by preference desert places, the borders of marshes, 
and cemeteries (where they become confused with 
ghosts properly so called) ; and it is a certain fact 
that thek power was greatest at night. They were 
also most powerful on certain days of ill omen, on 
which the influence of the good gods was dimin- 
ished, as is proved by the horoscopic papyri of 
Leyden and London. The light of the sun put 
them to flight. They were combated, according 
to varying circumstances, by means of talismans, 
amulets, incantations, etc., and in all these innu- 
merable details Egyptian differs from other reli- 
gions in a material way only, and not in doctrine. 
It is also very difficult to see a specially Egyptian 
characteristic in the almost complete confusion that 
exists, in all these attributes of the earthly demons, 
between demons proper and the ghosts of the dead ; 
and, as the latter have the same name of kJmu in 
a number of eases, it is sometimes almost impossible 
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to distinguish whether such and such a case of 
illness, dreams, possession, torment, etc., is the 
work of a demon or of the dead. Sometimes the 
Egyptian text is quite clear, e.g. in the formulae 
renting to ‘ the imprisoning of the shades of the 
dead that can do harm ’ (Book of the Dead, ch. xcii. 
line 10) ; and we can proceed gradually to certain 
classifications by variants. 

When well considered, Egyptian ordinary life does not seem 
to have been so much overshadowed and tormented by the 
constant fear of demons as in the case of many other religions 
of civilized and non-civilized peoples. While the official cult 
admit® the hidden presence of numerous demons, we do not 
find it going the length of constantly trying to dispel them, e.gr. 
during the performance of duties, at the opening of the taber- 
nacle, or, again, at the time of sacrificing, (Porphyry, however, 
says that the priests beat the air with whips to put the demons to 
flight [de Phuos. ex oractdis hamiendat ed. Wolff, 1866, p. 1483-) 
The Egyptians do not, like the Indians, trace trenches round 
their offering. (Notice, however, in the foundation-rites of a 
temple, the purification of the ground by means of a mock chase 
of evil spirits, performed by the king and figures dressed as 
gods.) Nor does any Egyptian text ever say that demons are 
specially dangerous at the time of death, as is taught, e.g.^ in 
the Avesta. The dead, it is true, are protected against demons 
during^ the preparations for the funeral ; they are surrounded, 
on their way to the grave, by every kind of magical precaution ; 
at the grave itself, telismans and phylacteries of every descrip- 
tion protect the coffin and mummy (note that these precautions 
are meant both to ward off the demons of this earth as they 
prowl around the grave, and to accompany the dead, by magic, 
on his journey to the other world) ; mystic eyes are painted on 
the proto-Theban sarcophagus, and other precautions of the same 
kind are the finishing touches. But all these precautions do 
not amount to so much as we find, in this connexion, in civilized 
religions of the highest organization ; and we may say that the 
dying Egyptian was not tormented by terrors of the demoniacal 
order so much as most races with systems of organized beliefs. 
We must not be misled by the constant presence and importance 
of demons in the literature. No one would think of maintaining 
that the thought of Satan and his demons was a continual weight 
on the ordinary life of a man of our European Middle Ages ; and 
yet the jwpular tales, processes of justice, legends, and even 
theology itself, gave the demons of this time a power, a multi- 
plicity, and a constant aggressiveness which are greatly in excess 
of anything that we learn of ancient Egypt in this respect. 

(c) The other world (this term including the vari- 
ous classes of regions separating Egypt from the 
abodes of the dead, under whatever form they may 
be conceived, and these abodes themselves : para- 
dise, Elysian fields, caverns, ‘passages,’ rontiUy 
etc.). — An account of all the demons of the other 
world cannot be attempted here. A good idea 
of them may be obtained from the indexes in 
the various editions of Budge’s Booh of the Bead, 
or from Maspero’s fJtudes de mythologie et 
WarcMologw igyptierme, ii. 1-180 (for the royal 
tombs). These demoniacal spirits are as numerous 
as the devils of the under world in all other reli- 
gions. They are the inhabitants of night. It is 
worthy of remark that none of them has any sym- 
bolical value ; the majority are simple repetitions 
of beings like the mischievous or terrifying beings 
of the earth. In the group of books of the Book of 
the Dead type we have tree-spirits, monkeys, cro- 
codiles, a considerable variety of serpents, lions, 
etc., and the vignettes of the Theban epoch employ 
all the precision that could be desired on the sub- 
ject. In the series of the type ‘Book of Hours,’ 
‘Book of Hell,’ ‘Book of the Gates,’ etc., ■we have 
a more sombre view of the demons, yet still of the 
same specific character : the serpents vomit flames ; 
a great number of these demons, in the shape of 
men, of animals, or of mixed form, are armed with 
weapons of various kinds, but are not fantastic. 
Their names are far oftener functional epithets 
than true proj^er names, and this fact is of import- 
ance for the historian of religions. The onomastic 
list, however, is quite short, and shows the poverty 
of Egyptian thought on this point : ‘the Archer,’ 
‘the Pikeman,’ ‘the Lancer,^ ‘the Cutter,’ ‘the 
Kipper,’ ‘ the Bounder,’ etc. The female demons 
have the same names, or are called ‘ the Lady of 
Terror,’ ‘ the Lady of the Sword-thrusts,’ ‘ the 
Brave,’ ‘the Violent.’ The serpent demons are 
called ‘ Life of the Earth,’ ‘ He who lives on gods ’ 


( = eater of gods [?]). The guardian serpents Akaba, 
Jetba, and Tokahiru, and the viper Naga are deities 
by this time rather than demons (see below). 

Generally speaking (Without distinguishing the 
various classes of under- world literature), the ori- 
ginal Animism of Egypt is reflected in the number 
of demons that are simply the ‘ spirits ’ of material 
objects : a thread and its different parts (ch. ciiii.) ; 
a boat, each part of which has its genius (ch. xcviii. ) ; 
posts, doors, parts of a building, boxes, etc. This 
process is all the more logical from the fact that 
Egyptian beliefs naturally admitted that every 
object, natural or manufactured, on this earth 
possessed a spirit or a demon — rocks and trees as 
well as houses, pillars, sceptres, clubs, etc. ; and 
iconography sometimes shows these spirits with 
their heads appearing out of the objects they in- 
habit. The evolution of belief consisted mainly, 
here as elsewhere, in gradually ‘detaching’ the 
‘spirits’ from their objects; and the demons of 
our present discussion were transformed step by 
step into guardians, and,i in the case of some of 
them, into masters ^ of these objects. The latter 
privileged members have contributed to the number 
of the gods. 

5 . Nature.-— By means of a large number of 
accurate texts, we can form an estimate of the 
constitutional character of the demons and spirits 
of Egypt, and by the aid of the ancient texts we 
can get back to the very beginning of their forina- 
tion. All our information is in absolute conformity 
with the general animistic character of the primi- 
tive religions of the Nile Valley. The universality 
of ‘ spirits ’ in Egypt is well known, and we have 
just seen that there is not a single being or object, 
natural or manufactured, but has its demon or 
demons. Their different names of hiu and hkuu 
did not imply any difference of nature originally, 
and the ancient texts show, by variants, that the 
two terms are frequently interchanged. They 
merely signify the different degrees of carnal 
materiality of these souls or spirits — which are 
always material (see Body [Egyp.]). The word 
5m seems later to have tended to belong to demons 
and spirits of a beneficent character, while the 
name was given by preference to maleficent 
spirits ; but this indefinite classification has arisen 
purely from later dualistic thought (see Dualism 
[Egyp.]). 

Now, these texts clearly prove that the demons 
are absolutely the same in the essentials of their 
nature and attributes as the most ancient Egyp- 
tian gods. The foi’mulce confuse them constantly. 
Demons and gods have the same ‘ determinative ’ 
in hieroglyphic script (the three signs of the ‘ axe ’ 
[really a mast with two pennants], or the archaic 
sign of three hawks perched on a sort of gibbet). 
At first, the strongest devoured the weakest im- 
partially ; and later, the dead, assimilated by magic 
to these strongest members (cf. Pyramid of Unas, 
line 506 ff. ), are shown devouring the notiru (gods) 
as well as the hhun (demons). 

A single characteristic wUl serve to distinguish 
them, and to indicate the process by which the 
gods gradually emerged from the dense crowd 
of demons. The demons, or genii, or spirits, are 
anonymous groups, with only a collective name, 
and confined to a special activity or settled func- 
tion. As they did not all have the same activity 
or the same importance, certain groups^ of them 
rose by a slow process of elaboration to higher dig- 
nity. The others remained for ever a few millions 
of obscure spirits, whose mode of life was of no 
importance ; or else they formed the troops of 
spirits of which examples are given in § 2 . In 
the groups with imix)rtant functions, the charac- 
teristics fed to fusion with a more individual being 
provided with a proper name. Difficult as it is to 
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draw the line of demarcation between a god and a 
demon in such a conception, a careful examination 
of the texts leads to the conclusion that the mark 
of a god is possession of a name. A demon pos- 
sessing a name is already a god, a notir. The case 
is incontestable for well-established gods like Sorku 
(the crocodile) and Kirit (tiie hippopotamus) ; it is 
equally incontestable for demons like Apopi and 
the twenty* three great serpents of the Pyramid 
formulae, or the other reptiles named in the rest 
of the sacred literature; it can be demonstrated 
for demons like the cat of the sacred tree ashcht in 
the famous eh. xvii. of the Book of the Dead, and 
for all the principal demons in the descriptions of 
the other world. Each one is in every way a true 
god from the time that it has a name, both for its 
life and for its aspect. Power, the amount of 
reverence inspired, and the importance of func- 
tions are only questions of degree, insufficient to 
separate, in this religion, a number of humble ^ods 
from demons. Even specialization in a unique 
or momentary action is not a criterion. Naprit, 
demon of harvests, Ranninit, Maskhonit, the 
‘Seven Hathors,’ and many others of this type 
are deities rather than demons, from the very fact 
that they have names; and, if the cult they re- 
ceive is ‘humbler than that of other gods, it is 
identical in conception and form. (Here there is a 
noteworthy diherence from what is said of Semitic 
spirits by Lagrange, BeL Paris, 1905, p. 16.) i 
We may now class the innumerable personalities mentioned 
in the Egyptian texts not among the demons and spirits, but, 
more rationally, as gods. Ihe following are the chief : the 
spirits of the seasons, months, days, hours, decani (see CaIiBS- 
DAR [Egyp.]), the winds, planets, stars, etc. The astrological 
nature of nearly all these entities will he noticed by all, and 
confirms what we have seen of the stellar character of numbers 
of these groups of spirits before polytheism. The texts show, 
further, that a number of those spirits, escaping the secondary 
character of the mass, were treated exactly as true gods by the 
Egyptians, with a tendency to be assimilated to the principal 
great gods. It will he observed also that the demons remaining 
in anonymous groups still retain some worship on certain occa- 
sions in the historic epoch. Under the Memphites, for example, 
there are priests of the ‘spirits * of Heliopolis, Buto, and Hekhen 
(«el.Kab). 

The fact that demons become gods by a process 
of ‘emergence’ goes a long way to explain why 
there are not in Egyptian religion, as in other re- 
ligions, lists and hierarchies of demons and angels. 
Not only is there nothing resembling the sort of 
fixed castes of angelologies or demonologies of other 
races, but there are not even chiefs of groups or 
protagonists, like, c.g., the Chald^ean demon of 
the south-west wind. The fact is that, as soon as 
a primitive group attained to importance in the 
gradual comprehension of the world-forces, it de- 
tached a god from itself, who absorbed his group 
entirely or became a chief ; so that the demons, 
good and bad, always arise directly from a god, 
and naturally share his character and attributes. 

6. R61e and character, — Just as the demons have 
at first no hierarchy, so they have no general char- 
acteristic r6le, no functions of general cosmogony, 
directed for or against the harmony of the /c6o-/-tos. 
The distribution of their activities into functions 
that are always very limited and highly specialized 
is a strong proof of the antiquity of their formation. 
Their power does not go the length of raising a 
scourge like a tempest (see above), or, like the 
Indian^ demons, of preventing rain. This paucity 
of attributes, in a character otherwise always ma- 
terial, and this distribution of groups of spirits 
without class'fication, make it quite comprehensible 
how their final role and their good or bad aspect 
depended, in the era of polytheistic formations, 
upon the relative character of the gods round whom 
they were grouped, since such a god was simply 
the synthesis of the activities of which the demons 
were the analysis. The god himself was at first of 
vague significance as regards his general rdle in the 


progress of the world ; it was only when he had 
acquired a more precise energy that he brought 
along with Mm his troop of demons — good ox bad 
for man. It would thus be precarious to attempt 
much precision regarding Egyptian religions. The 
necessarily un-moral character of the spirits does 
not allow of any classification which would arrange 
them by ‘angelology’ and ‘demonology’ — these 
terms being used with a moral signification. Even 
in the historic period their original character re- 
mained inefiaceable : the demons were, first of all, 
the inhabitants of a place or an object, ‘the guar- 
dians of a locality, of a door, a passage ; they ended, 
more or less, by having a god as sovereign ; while 
they modelled themselves on Ms nature and tend- 
encies. But one point is clear, that they are 
subject to their god, and consequently favourable 
and subject to his relatives and friends, and hostile 
to others. They are, then, good spirits for the living 
or dead man who is assimilated by worship or magic 
to the congregation of their master, bad spirits to 
all others ; and the whole Book of the Dead, which 
has not the least moral character (even the famous 
ch. exxv. of Confession), is essentially neitlier more 
nor less than a series of proofs that magic alone is 
capable of winning over the demons of the other 
vvorld, and making them defenders of the dead, or 
at least submissive spirits. Nothing shows the 
persistence of these conceptions so well as certain 
passages, preserved down to the historic period, in 
which, e.^., the demon, ‘ the serpent who devours 
souls,’ is considered dangerous to the sun itself, 

, which has to take great care when passing over its 
back {Tomb of Seti i., third hour of hell ; theology 
has invented symbolic explanations, but the primi- 
tive fact is clear). 

7. Final organization. — The organization of all 
these incoherent spirits, united by chance facts 
(and by nothing but facts) around multiple gods of 
early polytheism, was the result of great labour. 
It must have taken local theologians a long tale of 
centuries ; nevertheless it always presented great 
gaps. It can be partly reconstructed by the help 
of the texts of the Memphite and proto-Theban 
cofiins. The unifying of provincial eschatologies 
under the form of the Theban ‘Book of the Dead’ 
or of the various ‘Books of the Under World’ 
(‘Hours,’ ‘Doors,’ etc., of the royal hypogees, etc.) 
has been one of the greatest aids to this work of 
harmonization, which adjusted the demons more 
or less successfully to the gradual conception of 
the /c6cr/Aos. 

This formation of annies of g’ood and evil, being the final 
characteristic of unified Egyptian religion, is too important to 
be studied in connexion with demons alone. It will be treated 
in the art. Dualism (Egyp.). For the understanding of the 
present article we may note here only the following facts : the 
grouping around the sun and his companions of former adjutant 
demons of the Stars, or vassals of Thoth, Horus, Hathor, etc. ; 
the inverse grouping, around the Great Serpent Apopi and his 
officers, of the chief demons opposed to the sun. Finally, a 
god of order and light, Cisiris-Ra, is opposed, with all his 
allies, to a Sit- Apopi, the prince of evil and darkness, and the 
enemy of order. The struggle continues without truce and 
with its fixed dates (see Oalindae [E^yp.]), until, in the last 
period, Sit-Ap6pi becomes confused in Coptic religion with 
Satan. This dualism, already developed in the Theban era, 
throws light upon the representations of the under world of 
this period, in which armies of demons, under command of Ra, 
tear, stab, decapitate, slaughter, and burn legions of the 
damned. 

The damned are not sinners in the moral sense, 
but adversaries of Ra, conquered enemies. This 
task was reserved for the last centuries— to trans- 
form hostility to the sun, Ra, into hostility to the 
moral law of Ra-Osiris ; but the task was accom- 
plished (see Duaijsm [Egyp,]). Even the forty- 
two judges of the Negative Confession are only 
silent demons with no moral rOIe, and quite 
artificial ; and Sliait, the demon who devours the 
souls rejected by Osiris, is only an entity with no 
moral character. 
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The absence of a part in the good or evil of the 
moral world appears still more clearly in the con- 
ception of the rdle of demons in connexion with 
the living. Tliere is no single Egyptian text in 
which they have any part in the sins of men, or in 
suggesting evil thoughts, or even, as in Ass3nia, 
in sowing seeds of envy,, misunderstanding, and 
family quarrels. They axe restricted exclusively 
to physiological evil. 

Petrie’s remarkable book, PersoTial Religion in Egypt before 
Christianity (London, 1910), shows, however, a class of demons 
in the hermetic literature who play a perverse part (see pp. 42, 
49, 64, 86, 116, 166). But, in spite of the author’s efforts to 
assign the first compositions to a very ancient period, the 
earliest date he can reach (6th cent.) merely succeeds in 
showing the coincidence of these new ideas with the Persian 
dominion ; this emphasizes the resemblance between these non- 
Egyptian characters and the teaching of the Persian religion. 
We may add that at no time in Egyptian religion is the army of 
demons ever seen increasing its ranks by the soul of a single 
sinner. 

8, Popular demonography. — The phase of demons 
which has attracted the keenest attention of i 
Egyptologists is their rdle in popular life and 
literature and in current magic. The causes of 
this are the abundance of information furnished 
by papyrology, the picturesqueness and precision 
which such documents give to the knowledge of 
Egyptian life, and the data they supply for the 
study of magic. From a comparative point of 
view, hoAveyer, such a study does not exhibit 
many of the cliaracteristic traits. An account — 
even highly condensed — of the activity of demons I 
in Egyptian life or superstition would require : 
considerable space (see Charms ahb Amulets ■ 
[Egyp.], Magic [Egyp,]). As everywhere, here 
the demons are at the command of the magician, 
to bring about dreams and illnesses, human or 
animal ; or else they themselves cause these pheno- 
mena, just as they cause madness and epilepsy 
(see Disease AND Medicine [Egyp.]). 

The horoscopic or simply superstitious influence 
of days, the force of the voice, the sensitiveness of 
demons to song, to the carmen, the chant, are facts 
that apply to all popular religions. The purely 
Egyptian traits are not many : the demons have 
sex (see Hierarchic Papyrus) ; there are none of 
the sexless demons of Assyria. The popular 
literature (see the Sfco:^ of Satni-KIiamois) seems 
to indicate the possibility of belief in incubi or 
succuhm, but the passages, which are very numerous, 
require to be discussed carefully. The threatening 
aspect of demons in connexion with infants (see 
Children [Egyp.]; also Berlin Papyrus, 3027) is 
also the same as appears elsewhere. On the other 
hand, we must remember the restrictions made 
above — the abundance of demons in the magic and 
literary papyri is not to be taken as a faithful 
picture of the actual life of the Egyptians. It 
will be noticed, further, that the Egyptians never 
mention demons who are wantonly cruel, or thirst- 
ing for blood, death, and carnage, as in Chaldseo- 
Assyria, or demons who dare to attach the gods 
(the combats between Ea and the demons of Apopi 
are antagonism, which is a diflerent thing). The 
purely animistic character of these demons, strug- 
gling to live on their own account, but never doing 
evil for eviFs sake, is worth noting. Finally, the 
sum of all the innumerable details supplied from 
Egyptian evidences shows us a state of aftairs (1) 
differing only by attenuation from that of the 
ancient civilizations of the classic East or the 
societies of the savages of modern Africa, and (2) 
somewhat similar to the classical Mediterranean 
civilizations of the Europe of the Middle Ages or 
of the Benaissance. 

As in all religions during decline, we observe at 
later epochs the growth of demoniacal beliefs in 
connexion with black magic, and in opposition to 
the official cults. The combination of Egyptian 


with other Asiatic or Mediterranean demonologies 
shows itself in the demotic papyri, and particularly 
in the tahellae devatmiis (see Magic [Egyp.] and, 
provisionally. Budge, Egyptian Magic, or Erman, 
Die dgypL EeL, ch. vii. j." 

9. Ghosts. — •The complexity of the Egyptian 
notion of personality is an initial difficulty in the 
way of classifying the phenomena relating to 
ghosts. The eight or nine elements which, in the 
historic period, constitute a person (see Body 
[Egyp.]) have each their fate, form, and habitation 
in the second existence. The only one of these 
that concerns oxu* present purpose is the khu. 

The etymologj^ of the word hhu is still very doubtful, and wc 
cannot deduce any indication whatever of the primitive rCIa 
from the radical meaning of the word. The sense of ‘luminous,’ 

* brilliant/ has suggested to several authorities the explanation 
based on the phosphorescence of putrefying flesh, or on the 
will-o’-the-wisps playing in certain parts of Egypt on the skirts 
of the desert, supposed to be the favourite haunts of ghosts, A 
loftier interpretation has been proposed, taking the word khu 
as a brilliant spark, a part of the solar substance. But this 
seems to involve the theological speculations which played 
upon the amphibological meaning of the word when solar 
theories held the first rank in eschatological doctrine. The 
signification * honoris or timoris catisa,* which would attach a 
complimentary meaning of ‘resplendent’ or ‘glorious ’to the 
epithet khu given to the ghosts of the dead, seems more pro- 
bable, but has never yet been definitely proposed by the 
Egyptological School. The present writer would suggest, 
finally, a connexion between this name of ‘luminous,’ which 
is the intrinsic meaning of khu, and the special soul * which 
shines in the eyes,’ and to which a great many peoples accord 
a particular personality. The observation of the difference 
between the lustre of the living eye and the dullness of the 
dead eye suggested, in Egypt as among those peoples, the idea 
of a special ‘ soul-force ’ having magic virtues of its own (which 
would justify, besides, all the magic relating to the power of 
the look), and continuing to live after death with the various 
attributes which we accord to ghosts. There is, however, no 
formal proof by texts of this explanation. 

The hhu is generally a wretched being. It bas 
never been credited with a lofty rdle. It is a 
priori a wandering, unhappy, hungry being, a sort 
of outcast from the great crowd of the dead and 
other ‘spirits* — such as a dead man, e.g., whose 
grave has been destroyed, and whose soul, double, 
etc., have perished by privation or by the attacks 
of monsters. Accordingly, we never find the hhit 
of a king or a nobleman appearing in the texts in 
the rdle of ‘ ghost,* as this rdle is always a humble 
and maleficent one. The attributes of the Egyptian 
ghost, then, reduce themselves finally to those of 
harmful demons, and agree very largely with what 
is believed on the subject in all religions. Ghosts 
afflict people with ‘ demonic possession * in all its 
varieties; they torment in dreams {q.'o.); they find 
their way into the interior of the body of living 
people, and cause innumerable ills (see Disease 
AND Medicine [Egyp.]) ; they appear suddenly to 
terrify the living, especially at certain hours of 
the night, and preferably in the neighbourhood of 
cemeteries, or in places reputed to be their favourite 
haunts (cf. Maspero, Contes populaires, passwi) ; 
they attempt to violate any woman they can take 
by surprise in a lonely place (e.y. one of tlie chapters 
of the Book of the Two "Ways, in which a magic 
power is accorded the 7clm * of taking by force any 
I woman he wants’) ; or, in order to devour living 
substance, they throw themselves into the body of 
beasts, excite them to frenzy, and cause them to 
die ; the hhuu of women dying in child-birth aim 
especially at causing infants to die (cf. the curious 
formulte of the papyrus Zauherspruche fur Mutter 
und Kind, published by Erman, 1901 ; see also 
Erman, Religion, p. 158, etc., for other good 
examples of the part played bjr ghosts ; this belief 
is analogous to numerous beliefs throughout all 
Africa). The hhuu of suicides, executed criminals, 
unburied dead, and shipwrecked sailors are partic- 
ularly tormented and miserable. It was to them 
that the magician of the later centuries applied by 
preference — conjuring, invoking, and putting them 
at his service for Ms thousand and one evil purposes : 
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tormenting in sleep, causing death by enchantment 
or by fever, assisting lovers to exact vengeance, or 
helping those who wished to attract or recall an 
unfaithful mistress {cf. the series of UMlm de- 
mtionis, the dominating Egyptian element in which 
is nevertheless tinged with magic of Asiatic or 
North African origin). The baleful activity of all 
these ghosts is naturally specially excited at certain 
unfavourable times in the calendar (see Caleistdar 
[Egyp.]), and they come in their hordes at these 
times to join the troops of evil ‘spirits’ struggling 
against order (see DUALISM [Egyp.]), just like a 
hand of plunderers accompanying the real com- 
batants. Very seldom do we find mention of a 
playing the simple inoffensive part of a ghost 
(Budge cites one example, in Egyp. Magict Lond. 
1899, p. 219, of a Mm which points out to a mortal 
a suitable place for building a tomb), this form of 
activity being reserved especially for the ‘ doubles ’ 
and the ‘souls’ (see State of the Dead [Egyp.]). 

10 . Conclusions.—The original complete con- 
fusion of troops of demons (or spirits) with the 
earliest gods has been affirmed repeatedly in this 
article. On the other hand, it has been said that 
the spirits of the dead were confused with the 
demons as to habitat, needs, functions, character, 
and powers. This double assertion would require 
a more detailed demonstration than is here possible. 
Presented thus in a condensed form, it seems to 
lead, by syllogism, to an equating of the spirits of 
the dead with the first gods, in whole or in part. 
But, as a matter of fact, no theory of Egyptian 
religion could be more contrary to truth or more 
capable of vitiating all knowledge of that religion. 
Never at any time or under any form did the 
Egyptian dead become gods. The case of the sons 
or heirs of gods (chiefs and kings) belongs to an 
entirely different category, and the contoion of 
the dead with Osiris, or some other of the gods of 
the dead, by magic or by religious process is either 
an euonymous assimilation or an absorption of the 
dead man’s personality by an already existing god. 
It is, therefore, absolutely necessary to insist on 
the fact that the demons and spirits, the original 
forms of the Egyptian gods, have nothing to do 
with the spirits of the dead in their essential 
nature, but merely resemble them in the aspects 
of their activity (see State op the Dead [Egyp.]). 
Between the nature of ‘ spirits ’ and ‘ demons ’ — all 
those myriads of beings, this ‘ dust of gods ’ from 
which the gods sprang— and the nature of the 
spirits of the dead there is an impassable limit set 
which Lang has called ‘the abyss of death.’ The 
spirits, or JchttUf of the Egyptian dead come from 
beings who did not exist before their birth on 
earth, who have known physical death, and are 
liable to suffer the ‘second death/ or final de- 
struction. None of these three characteristics can 
be applied to the demons or genii any more than 
to the first of the actual gods, who became de- 
tached from their various innumerable troops of 
spirits. Later theologies credited the gods of the 
historic period with having been horn, and even 
attributed to Osiris or his mythological ‘ doublets’ 
a physical death. They never touched on the 
third characteristic. And, on the other hand, 
Egypt never knew of an ordinary mortal who 
became a god, or for whom there was such a possi- 
bility even under the humble form of a demon. 

LiTERATURE.—The provisional state of the sources and 
evidence reg-arding demonology has been noted in the course 
of the article. The whole theory of spirits has never been 
gathered together in one work ; views on the spirits, however, 
are scattered through all the works that discuss Egyptian 
religion. We may only mention, among those in which the 
information is more specially grouped, the following: E, 
Amdlineau, Prokgom!>Mes, Paris, 1908 (where an exactly op- 
posite euhemeristic theory is supported at length) ; E. A. W. 
Budge, Egyptian Manic, London, 1901, Qods of the Egyptians, 
do. 1904, Liturgy of Funerary Offerings, do. 1909, Opening of 


the Mouth, do. 1909, and Book of the Dead, do. 1909; A. 
Erman, Die dgypt. Relig., Berlin, 1905 ; G. Maspero, Etudes 
de mythol. et d^arcMol, vol, ii., Paris, 1803, and Contes popu^ 
laires^, do. 1908 ; W. Sd. F. Petrie, Religion and Conscience 
in Ancient Egypt, London, 1898. A certain number of details 
are given in the manuals of Egyp. religion of Ermoni (Paris, 
1910), Petrie (London, 1906), Virey (Paris, 1910), and A. 
Wiedemann (Munster, 1890). The documentation proper 
naturally fills the whole series of Egyptological monumental 
bibhogr^hy. See especially, besides the works already men- 
tioned, E. Lefdbure, HypogSes royaux de Thbhes, Paris. 1888; 
and P. Lacan, Sareophages anUrieurs au Noimel Empire, 
Indexes, Cairo, 1903-1906. GeORGE FOUCART. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Greek).— Studeuts 
of Greek literature cannot fail to be impressed by 
the complex system of the Olympian theocracy, 
and by the richness of legendary fable which en- 
velops it. In variety of detail and precision of 
outline it seems to be separated by long periods of 
development from the vague beliefs and rude cere- 
monies which characterize the religions of primi- 
tive man. But, while it is certain that the Greek 
gods, as they appear in literature, are the product 
of a long course of evolution, beliefs in the exist- 
ence of various supernatural beings, which belong 
to an earlier stratum of religious thought, and can 
he paralleled from the records now available of 
savage superstitions, continued to maintain them- 
selves during historical times. Of these inter- 
mediate beings the most important are those 
known as demons. 

I. In early times.— In earljr religion the most 
powerful forces are those which are comprehen- 
sively attributed to Animism. To these belong 
the notions that all natural objects are informed 
with a living principle akin to the human soul, 
and that the souls of the dead continue to visit 
the haunts with which they were familiar in life. 
To the operation of these spiritual powers are 
ascribed such of the vicissitudes of life as cannot 
he explained by visible agencies. Similarly, it is 
inferred that the soul of a living man may be tem- 
porarily detached from its normal habitation in 
the body, as in sleep or trance; and that the 
bodies of the living may he possessed by alien 
spirits, as in epilepsy, lunacy, or hysteria. There 
is plenty of evidence that beliefs of this kind 
flourished in ancient Greece as vigorously as they 
have survived in medijeval and modern times ; and 
the general name of ‘ demons,’ which the Greeks 
gave to certain of these invisible but potent spirits, 
has been adopted by modern writers, who employ 
the term ‘ demonology ’ to describe the science 
relating to supernatural beings with a nature 
intermediate between that of gods and men. 

But, in the exposition of these beliefs, we are 
met with difficulties arising from the nature of the 
evidence. We cannot reach the crude fancies of 
the vulgar in their original form, hut are obliged 
to view them through the transfiguring medium of 
literature. The rationalizing genius of the race 
stands in our way. The notices relating to demons 
are drawn, for the most part, either from the writ- 
ings of philosophers, who endeavoured to harmonize 
current superstitions with their own interpretation 
of the universe ; or from poetry, where the creative 
imagination insensibly tones the simple outlines of 
the popular conception. 

The earliest text requiring notice is the passage 
of Hesiod {Op. 122 ff., 251 tf.) in which he identifies 
the demons with the souls of those who lived in the 
Golden Age. They are described as continuing 
in the upper world, kindly guardians of men, dis- 
tributors of prosperity and wealth, but wrapped 
in darkness so as to be invisible while they wander 
over every region of the earth. Here we meet the 
statement that the demons are the souls of the 
dead, overlaid with the legend of the Four Ages 
and the deterioration of mankind . For the popu I ar 
belief on which it rests we must refer to passages 
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wliere the Greek is employed, like the 

Latin manes^ to denote the spirits of the departed 
(Lucian, Luctu^M ; for the evidence of inscrip- 
tions, where Beots dalixocnv = dis manibths, see Koscher, 
i. 929 ; Frazer, Paman.., 1900, iv, 24). The literary 
evidence is hardly less conclusive, when we find 
Darius and Alcestis descrihed as demons in refer- 
ence to their condition after death (jEsch. Pers. 
623; Eur. Ale. 1003), and when the Muse prophe- 
sies that Ehesus, though dead, shall rest hidden in 
a Thracian cave as a man-demon (&v&p(aTodctl/j.cop, 
Eur, Mhes. 971). See, further, Usener, Goiter ^ 
namen, p. 248 ff. ; a somewhat different view is 
taken by Bohde, Psyche \ i. 95, 153. As the 
shades of ancestors, so long as they are treated 
with due respect, are expected to show favour, a 
reference to the ‘ good demon ’ sometimes ^plies 
nothing more than this (Waser, in Pauly-Wissowa, 
iv. 2012). But the good demon also appears in 
circumstances which cannot be associated with 
ancestor- worship. In Boeotia a sacrifice to the 
good demon was made the occasion for first tasting 
the new must (Pint. Qu. Oonv. iii. 7. 1, p* 655 E) ; 
and at Athens it was the custom after dinner to 

E our out a small libation of unmixed wine in his 
onour (Aristoph. Eq. etc.). At other times 
he is the personification of good fortune, as the 
protecting spirit of a community, a family, or an 
mdividusd ; in this sense, Nero arrogated to him- 
self the title of ‘good demon of the world’ (CTG 
iii. 4699). See Ronde, i. 254 f. 

With the various manifestations of the good 
demon we may contrast cases where the influence 
of the spirit was pernicious. An evil spirit was 
often conceived as a ghost. 

A good illustration is afforded by the story of Euthymus the 
boxer, who fought with a * hero * enshrined at Temesain S. Italy, 
This was the ghost of one of Odysseus^ crew, Polites or Alybas, 
who had been stoned to death by the people of Temesa for 
ravishing a girl. Every year the ghost required the dedication 
to him of the fairest maiden in Temesa as his wife, which was 
yielded by the townsfolk in order to save themselves from his 
wrath. The practice was of immemorial antiquity at the time 
when Euthymus chanced to come to Temesa, and, having 
entered the temple, saw the maiden, and fell in love with her. 
So Euthymus put on his armour, and, when the ghost appeared, 
withstood his assault and vanquished him ; and the hero, driven 
from the land, plunged into the sea, and was never seen again. 
Pausanias, who tells the story (vi, 6. 7-11), as well as other 
authorities (Strabo, p. 255 ; Suid. s.v. EvSv/iO'e), had seen a picture : 
illustrating^ the event which he records, and, in the course of 
describing it, he quaintly remarks : ‘ The ghost was of a horrid 
black colour, and his whole appearance was most dreadful, and 
he wore a wolfskin.* The ghost-idea is less prominent in the 
story of the demon of Anagyrus, one of the Athenian demes, 
who destroyed the family of a neighbouring peasant for a 
trespass committed on his sanctuary (Suid. s.v. *Avayvpd<nos! 

SaCuAiiv). 

Hesiod ((??). 159, 172) distiuguislied between 
‘heroes’ and ‘demons,’ and later philosopliical 
speculation treated demons as belonging to a 
higher grade of dignity (Pint, de Def. Or. 10, p. 
415 B). But in stories like the above the two 
terms are used without distinction; and heroes 
as ghostly beings were considered so dangerous 
that persons passing by their shrines were warned 
to keep silence, lest they should suffer injury 
(Hesych. s.v. Kpelrrovas). The belief that a hero 
is incapable of conferring blessings, and is only 
powerful to work ill, is enforced by Babrius, 
Pah. 63. 

Other evil demons are represented as specially 
attached to an individual. Thus, the dread and 
strange vision of monstrous and fearful shape 
which appeared to M. Brutus in his last cam^ign 
announced itself to him as his evil demon (Plut. 
Brnt. 36). Or an avenging demon may be the 
instrument appointed to punish the crimes of a 
particular family, as when, in the Agamemnon of 
jEschylus (1477), after the murder of 'her husband, 
Clytemnestra boasts that she herself is the incar- 
nate demon of the Pelojuds, ‘so gross with o’er- 
grown flesh.’ In such capacity the evil demon 


often bore the special title of ‘ jklastor ’ ; and in 
the Persce (357) the slave Sicinnus, who entrapped 
Xerxes into a fatal manoeuvre, so that he lost the 
battle of Salamis, is described by the Persian mes- 
senger to Atossa as having been inspired by an 
alastor. Soi^hocles, in referring to an action im- 
possible for any one but a madman, does not 
hesitate to say: ‘Who would choose this, unless 
maddened hj' avenging fimds'i^ (Sa-ns ’dXa< 7 - 
rSptav poffOL ITrach. 1235]). It would be easy to 
multiply instances where demonic agencies are 
made responsible for good or evil fortune ; and 
it is not surprising that the prevalence of such 
opinions opened the door to chicanery and im- 
posture. Among the crowds of oracle-mongers, 
diviners, and interpreters of dreams, who swarmed 
at Athens during the latter part of the 5th cent. 
B.G., were some who professed to foretell the future 
by the agency of familiar spirits obedient to their 
summons. A notorious instance was Eurycles the 
ventriioguist (^yya(rrp/^i/^os, (rreppdpaprts), who, by 
giving utterance to his oracles in a feigned voice, 
persuaded his hearers that they were the pro- 
nouncements of a demon lodged within his own 
breast (Aristoph. Vesp. 1019; Plat. Soph. 252 C 
and the scholL). This proceeding corresponds 
exactly with the methods of savage magicians, as 
reported by E. B. Tylor in his article on ‘ Demon- 
ology * vii. 63). 

The notion of a guardian spirit, which watches 
over a man from his birth, directs his actions, and 
may be either friendly or hostile, was widely enter- 
tained among the Greeks. It is best expressed in 
the famous fragment of Menander (550 IL): ‘By 
every man at birth a good demon takes his stand, 
to initiate him in the mysteries of life.’ This is 
not a literary fancy, but a popular opinion : ‘ There 
are many who have a craven soul, but a good 
demon,’ says Theognis (161). Or ^,'e may appeal 
to Pindar, a witness of a very different type (Pyfh. 
V. 122) ; ‘ The mighty purpose of Zeus directs the 
demon of those whom he loves’ (see W. Headlam, 
in JPh XXX. [1906] 304 ; Rohde, ii. 316 ; Usener, 
296). But, in regard to the force of particular 
passages, there is room for disagreement. The 
word dalp<ap is used in such a way that it is often 
difficult to seize its exact significance in a parti- 
cular context. Thus, besides hearing the special 
meaning with which we are now concerned, it may 
he employed either (1) as a synonym of Beds, dis- 
tinguishable, if at all, as exi)ressing the Divine 
power manifested in action rather than the Divine 
personality as an object of worship ; or (2) in the 
abstract sense of destiny. Yet, although we may 
sometimes hesitate (as, e.g., in Eur. Jon, 1374, 
Sttpp. 592) between the abstract and the concrete 
meaning, with a view to the selection of an English 
equivalent, it is unlikely that to a Greek the word 
ever became so colourless as the tr. ‘ fate ’ or ‘ des- 
tiny’ suggests. That this was the original sense, 
as has been suggested in recent times (Gruppe, Gr. 
Mythol. 991, n, 4 ; see, however, Usener, 292), is 
hardly credible. 

We have seen that the belief in the separate 
existence of the soul after death leads to the 
assumptions that the souls of the dead are power- 
ful over the living, and that other potencies of a 
similar character, spirit-like but not souls, exist 
independently and visit the earth. A further step 
is taken when these demons are regarded as capable 
of entering into and possessing human bodies (Gora- 
perz, Greetc Thinkers [Eng. tr. 1901], ch. i. §§ 5, 6). 
This may be illustrated by the various instances in 
which the human representative is permanently or 
temporarily identified with the Divine being whose 
power he assumes. Hermes became incarnate in the 
ministrants at the oracle of Trophonius at Lebadea 
(Pausan. ix. 39. 7), Bacchus in the mystoe (schol. 
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on Arisfcopk 408). Similar is the inspiration 
drawn from the chewing or eating of magic sub- 
stances, such as the laurel leaves sacred to Apollo 
(Soph. frag. 811, etc.), or the honey which inspired 
the Tlirim on Parnassus (Horn. /i. if cm. 560). 
These are special applications of the general belief 
in demonic possession, which is implicit in the use 
of the adjectives /ca/co5afja&jy, etc., and is 

expressed by that of the verbs mKo^aifiovdLp^ dai/xopl- 
^mdcLL (Soph. frag. 173), and Baifiavav (Eur. Fhmn, 
888, with the present writer^s note). The demon 
which took possession of a man’s body was some- 
times conceived as a fiery spirit, which raised the 
blood to a condition of fever. Hence the fiery 
emblems of love (Griippe, 849, n. 7), which per- 
meates the frames of its victims with a feverish 
ecstasy. Hippocrates found it necessary to combat 
the superstition that epilepsy is due to some god — 
Poseiclon, Apollo, Ares, or Hecate— ■having taken 
possession of the sick man [MorK sacr, 592 K). 
Phsodra’s wasting sickness is attributed by the 
chorus in the Hippolytus of Euripides to posses- 
sion by Pan, Hecate, the Corybantes, Cybele, or 
Dictynna (141-147); and the sudden illness of 
Glauce, described in the Medea^ was thought by 
those present to have been caused by the anger of 
Pan (1172). See also XJsener, 294. 

2, In the classical age. — ^The Olympian religion, 
if we may call by this name the impression which 
we receive from Greek literature about the ordi- 
nary beliefs of the classical age, is a composite 
structure, largely built up by the transference 
from past generations of elements on -which time 
has worked an essential change. The demons 
passed into gods ; the shadow^y gods became defi- 
nitely conceived personalities. A good illustration 
of this process may be taken from the development 
which can be traced in the notions entertained of 
the Nymphs (Gompexz, i, 26). The Oreads, Dryads, 
and Naiads owe their origin to the fetishism which 
believes that every natural object is endowed with 
a living spirit. In course or time the spirit is 
separated from its environment: the Dryad, for 
example, inhabits the oak, but the oak itself is 
no longer animate. But the indwelling spirit has 
not yet become immortal ; the Dryad cannot out- 
live the oak (Horn. h. Aphrod, 257 ; Apoll. Rhod. 
ii, 481). A later stage has been reached when 
tiomer describes how^ the Rivers and Nymphs were 
summoned by Zeus to join the conclave of the im- 
mortals (J7. XX. 7 ff.). We need not pause to illus- 
trate the process by which a tribal deity has been 
elevated to national dignity, or a god with limited 
powers has merged his identity in the attributes of 
an Olympian, Other demons have taken subaltern 
rank m the celestial hierarchy, as when the Cory- 
bantes are classed as the attendants (tpSttoXol) of 
Rhea (Btrabo, 472), and the Satyri attach them- 
selves to Dionysus. B'urynomuSy a grisly demon 
who ate the flesh of corpses, was painted by Poly- 

f notus among the inhabitants of the lower world ; 

e was blue-black in colour like a carrion-fly, his 
teeth were hared, and he was sitting on the skin 
of a vulture (Pausan. x. 28. 7). Dionysus was 
sometimes attended hjAkratoSy the potent spirit 
of the unmixed wine (Pausan. i. 2. 5) ; and Aphro- 
dite by Tyehofiy perhaps the spiiit of good luck, not 
unlike our Puck or Robin Goodfellow (Gruppe, 853, 
n. 2). Even the hell-hounds of Hecate are recog- 
nized as evil demons (Euseb. Frwp. Evang, iv. 23. 
.:.'"7,', 8;). ,, 

It has recently been contended (Farnell, CGS v. [1909] 444) 
that the personillcation of abstract ideas as Divine beings claim- 
ing our veneration and worship is to be explained as due to the 
demonic power which was attributed by a primitive habit of 
mind to any outbreak of excessive emotion. Typical cases are 
quoted from the ceremonial observances paid in various parts of 
Greece to Shame, Pity, Laughter, Fear (Pausan. i. 17. 1 ; Plut, 
Cleomen. 9). If the suggestion is correct, it throws a remark- 
able light upon the development of Greek psychology. It is 


easier to recognize primitive ideas in the deification of Madness 
(Pausan. viii. 34. 1) and Hunger (Plut. Qu. Oonv. vi. 8. 1, p. 
694 A), The Manisa are supposed by Pausanias to be the Erinyes 
under another title, as producing frenzy in their victims. But 
Hunger is hardly to be explained, as the concrete embodiment 
given to the sufferings of starvation. Bather we should, infer 
that the failure of the crops through drought, and the wasting 
of the flocks and herds through disease, were taken as irrb* 
fragable testimony to the operation of a malignant and super* 
natural power. In order to avert such a calamity, an annual 
ejqpulsion of a disease-laden scapegoat in the character of a 
slave, who was beaten with rods of willow to the words of the 
refrain, ‘ Out of doors with famine, and in-doors with plenty 
and health I * took place at the town of Cbjeronea in Bmotia, 
Plutarch, in the passage quoted above, tells us that he had 
himself performed the ceremony when holding the office of 
chief magistrate. For its significance, see Frazer, 1900, 
ill. 124ff, 

Again, as the crude fancies of primitive super- 
stition ceased to correspond with advancing en- 
lightenment, they tended to gather round them 
the details of legendary adventures, and to become 
associated, in the record of a mythical past, with 
particular localities or heroic names. The Sphinx, 
a ravening monster, compact of indigenous stories 
of a destructive dragon fused with Oriental or 
Egyptian elements, was localized in Boeotia and 
connected with the story of CEdipus. The Harpies 
or ‘Snatchers’ (Horn. 5c?. xiv. 371), another com- 
posite notion in the evolution of which wind- 
demons and death-angels had taken part, sur- 
vived ultimately for their share in the punishment 
of Phineus, which was related as an incident in 
the voyage of the Argonauts. They are nearly 
related to the Erinyes and the Sirens — both 
chthonic agencies ; bnt, whereas the belief in an 
avenging spirit punishing homicide survived longer, 
and has preserved the Erinyes in literature as a 
potent spiritual force, the Sirens soon passed into 
the region of fairy-land, and were remembered 
chiefly from Homer’s description of them in the 
Odyssey. The Gorgons— also under- world powers 
and storm-spirits — are hardly known to tradition 
except through the adventures of Perseus. 

Besides these, there was a whole host of sprites, 
bogeys, and hobgoblins which remained nearer 
to their primitive associations. Their names are 

f enerie rather than personal, and they were rarely 
ignified by a connexion with some heroic tale. 
Such was Empusay a demonic apparition that ap- 
peared sometimes at mid-day and sometimes by 
night. She had the power of continually changing 
her shape, but could be detected, it would seem, 
by the donkey’s leg which was her constant attri- 
bute (see Dem. xviii. 130 ; Aristoph. Ban. 289 ft*.). 
Gello—B, name which has been compared with the 
Arabic ghoul — a spectre which kidnapped 
children. Almost unknown to literature, the 
name lasted through the Middle Ages, and sur- 
vives in some localities down to the present day 
(Maas, in Pauly-Wissowa, vii. 1005). Somewhat 
more familiar to us is MormOy a bogey of the nur- 
sery, invoked to frighten children (Theocr. xv. 
40 ; Xen. HelL iv. 4. 17) — perhaps a hypocoristic 
form of Mormolyke — a werwolf {fwp/^o\ijK€iay Plat. 
Fhcedo, 77 E, etc.). Another bogey-name is that 
of Lamia, who was said to have the remarkable 
power of taking out her eyes and putting them 
back at pleasure. She also was a kidnapper and 
murderess of children, and is sometimes identified 
with Mormo and Gello, as if these were difterent 
names of the same monster. But in Lamia there 
are more traces of a definite personality ; and she 
has almost become a mythical heroine, as a Libyan 
queen beloved by Zeus, whose children were killed 
by Hera, and who in consequence revenged herself 
by killing other children (see Didymus ap. schoL 
Aristoph. Fax, 758). To the same class belonged 
Acco and Alphito — ^words of doubtful meaning 
which perhaps signify * booby ’ and ‘ grey-head ’ 
(Chrysipp. ap. Pint, de Stoic, rap. 15, p. 1040 B), 
Ephialtas was the name given to the spectre in- 
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vented by the ignorant to account for the night- 
mare which results from indigestion; and he is 
not always distinguished from Epiales^ the cold 
shivering-iit which preceded an attack of fever 
(Aristoph. Vesp. 1037). Ephialtes was sometimes 
figured as the long-eared owl {&tos). Owls {ffTptyyes} 
were regarded as birds of evil omen {Poetce L^/rici 
Grcuci\ ed. Bergk, Leipzig, 1878-82, iii. 664), and 
as embodiments of the spirits of the dead which 
appear by night to suck the blood of the living— a 
superstition which survives in modern Greece. 

For the conception denoted by Keres, which is 
closely allied to, and largely co-ex tensive with, the 
present subject, see the article under that title. 

3 . In the hands of the philosophers. — ^We have 
now to examine how the popular belief in demons 
was treated by the philosophical schools. Thales 
is credibly reported to have said (Arist. de Animi, 
i. 5. 411a 8 ) that ail things are full of ^ods, and 
it is hardly to be doubted that in so maintaining 
he sought to exj^lain Animistic beliefs by the 
application of rational principles. By the Pytha- 
goreans a belief in demons was always fostered, 
especially in their character as representing the 
souls of the dead. They entertained no doubt 
that such demons were visible as if in actual bodily 
presence, and were surprised that any one should 
deny that he had ever seen a demon (Arist. frag. 
193 [Rose]). All the air, they said, is full of 
souls, and these are called demons and heroes. 
It is they who send dreams and signs of disease 
and good health not only to men, but also to 
sheep and cattle. With them relations are estab- 
lished by purification and exj)iation, by divination 
and by omens (l>iog. Laert. viii. 22 ). Hence 
Aristoxenus (Stob. Mot, 79. 45) is following 
Pythagoras when he recommends the worship of 
gods and demons, and the Golden Poem places the 
heroes and subterranean demons, i.o, the souls of 
the dead, after the gods, but as worthy of honour ' 
corresponding to their degree. Later doxo- ■ 
gTajfiiers (Aet. Plao, i. 8 . 2) join Pythagoras with 
Thales, Plato, and the Stoics in holding that 
demons and heroes are spiritual substances, or 
souls separated from bodies, and that there are 
good and bad demons corresponding to the same 
varieties of soul. There is also attributed to 
Pythagoras the fantastic notion that the sound 
emitted from a brass gong when struck is the 
voice of a demon shut up within the metal 
(Porphyr. Vit, Pyth. 41). The popular idea of 
an indwelling demon, by which a man is pos- 
sessed or controlled, was refined and interpreted 
by several philosophers. To Heraclitus (frag. 
119 [Diels]) is ascribed the pregnant saying that 
‘character is each man^s demon,’ his inner self is 
his true divinity, and his fate is moulded by his 
own individuality. The same thought is expressed 
by Epicharmus in a simpler form : ‘ His disposi- 
tion is to each man a good or bad demon ’ (frag. 
258 [Kaibel]). Similar but less striking is the 
saying of Democritus that ‘ blessedness dwells not ■ 
in herds or gold, but the soul is the dwelling - 1 
^ace of the blessed being’ (frag. 171 [Diels]). ; 
Democritus (Sext. adv. Math, ix. 19) explained j 
the belief in gods by degrading them to the level 
of demons, which he held to be material images per- 
ceptible to our senses, long-lived but not immortal. 
Empedocles speaks of the wanderings of wicked j 
demons, which have been cast out of the abodes of i 
the blest but return there after a banishment of ' 
30,000 years, during which they pass through vari- ! 
ous stages of incarnation (frag. 115, 2 ). These i 
daifioues, as Hippoly tus explains, are human souls ; 
hut they are not necessarily separable entities, 
since the figurative language of the poem requires 
to he controlled by the materialism of the philo- 
sophical system which it expounds (see Burnet, 
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Early Greek Philosophy ^ 1892, p. 271 ; Rolide, ii. 
178 ft:). 

Socrates was in the habit of asserting that he 
was frequently impeded by a Divine sign from 
taking a^ particular course of action. This cus- 
tomary sign was imparted through the medium of 
a warning voice, and was manifested on trifling 
as well as on important occasions (Plat. ApoL 
31 p, 40 A). The deduction that Socrates intended 
to imply that he was guided throughput his life 
by a familiar spirit, though at one time generally 
held, has in recent years fallen into disfavour (see 
Zeller, Socrates [Eng. tr. 1868], p. 82 jBf.; H. Jack- 
son, in J Ph V. [1873] 232 ff. ). But, whatever may 
have been the real intention of Socrates, it can 
hardly be denied that, in a society where the belief 
in the existence of demons was widely prevalent, 
to many of his hearers the Divine sign must have 
suggested such an agency. 

Plato, in this sphere as elsewhere, has gatliered 
up the threads of previous speculations and woven 
i them into new combinations by the play of his 
philosophic fancy. In accordance with popular 
tradition, he says that the demons are the bastard 
sons of gods ^ nymphs or some other mothers 
{Apol, 27 D). The demons are of an airy substance, 
inferior to the heavenly ether, and serve as inter- 
preters between gods and men 984 E). 

Love is a great demon ; like all spirits, he is inter- 
mediate between the Divine and the mortal ; he 
conveys to the gods the prayers and sacrifices of 
men, and to men the commands and replies of 
the gods [Symp. 202 E). This recalls the Pytha- 
gorean doctrine previously quoted, and Proclus 
says it is also Orphic ; modern critics have seen in 
it a mode of reconciliation between the old theo- 
logy and the new conception of an inaccessible 
god (Gruppe, 1054), Plato accepts the popular 
view of demons, as identical with the souls of the 
dead : when a good man dies, he is honoured by 
being enrolled as a demon, which is only another 
form of da'^fiup, ‘the wise one’ {Oratyl. 398 B). 
Every man has a distinct demon w^hich attends 
him during life and after death {Phcedo, 107 D, 
Mep, 617 D). Each demon has his own allotted 
sphere of operation, and watches over his appointed 
ehaige like a shepherd over his flock (Polit, 271 D, 
272 E). The last-quoted j^assages are drawn from 
the narratives of the myths with which Plato 
diversified his more formal arguments, and his 
true mind is to be sought rather in a passage of 
! the Timceus (90 A) in which, with a reminiscence 
I of Heraclitus, he declares that God has given to 
each man, as a guiding genius, the supreme form 
of soul within us, the rational faculty which dwells 
in the summit of our body and lifts us towards our 
celestial kindred. 

Atristotle is reported to have assented to the 
belief that all men have demons which accompany 
them during the -whole period of their mortal 
existence (frag. 193 [Rose]) ; but it is impossible 
to say whether he attached to it any philosophical 
importance. Xenocrates agreed with the state- 
ment in the Timcem^ that the soul of man is his 
guardian spirit (Arist. Top, ii. 6. 112a, 37) ; and 
he also maintained the existence of a number of 
good and bad demons (Zeller, PlaiOf etc. [Eng. tr. 
1876], p. 593). But the school which did most to 
establish a belief in demons as a part of the mental 
equipment of its students was unquestionably the 
Stoic. The Stoics sought with unwearied industry 
to bring every conception of popular religion into 
connexion with their own theology; and their 
doctrine of pantheism enabled them without diffi- 
culty to find a place for the demons within their 
system. They were firmly convinced of the ex- 
istence of demons, which, having like passions with 
men, and responding to their desires and fears, 
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tlieir pains and pleasures, superintended and 
directed tlieir fortunes (Biog. Laerfc. vii. 151). 
These demons are composed of soul-substance, 
which is not scattered and lost, as Epicurus main- 
tained (frags. 336, 337 [Usener]), at the dissolu- 
tion of the body, but, having in itself the principle 
of permanence, is located in the region beneath 
the moon, and sustained, like the other stars, by 
the exhalations rising from the earth (Sext. adv. 
Math, ix. 71). Posidonius, who gave particular 
attention to the matter, explained that human 
souls after death are not sufficiently pure to reach 
the upper ether, and are restricted to the lower | 
level, where they congregate among the demons. 
Hence it is that, with the strictest accuracy, the 
soul dwelling within the body may be described 
as the ‘ demon bom with us ^ (Schmekel, Philos, d, 
mittl, Stoay Berlin, 1892, p. 256). On the other 
hand, the Epicureans controverted these fairy- 
tales : there are no such beings as demons ; and, 
even if there were, it is inconceivable that they 
would assume human shape, or that it would be 
possible for them to communicate with us by 
speech or otherwise (Plut. Bvut^ Zl i further, 
Epicur. frags. 393, 394 [Usener]). 

In writers of a later period, such as Maximus 
Tyrius, Apuleius, and Philostratus, the maxims 
or demonology have come to be commonplaces, 
partly owing to the influence of the sources which 
we have enumerated, and partly by the contact 
with Oriental civilizations, which had become con- 
tinually more intimate since the beginning of the 
Hellenistic epoch (Rohde, ii. 364 ; Gruppe, 1468). 
Since the demons were regarded as unceasingly 
active in the service of the gods, they were as- 
signed a definite place in the celestial hierarchy of 
the Neo-Platonists, as subordinate to angels and 
archangels (Porphyr. E;p, ad Arnoh, 10 ; demons 
were first associated with dyyeXoi by Philo, ac- 
cording to Dieterich, NeJc^/ia, 61). Hence, as part 
of the machinery by which the apologists of pagan- 
ism sought to shore up their tottering edifice against 
the assaults of the Christians, they appear with 
considerable frequency in the controversial writ- 
ings of the early Fathers of the Church. 

it is not within the scope of this article to 
examine the various methods employed by Greek 
magic for the purpose of averting, deceiving, or 
conciliating evil spirits. The details will be found 
elsewhere under the titles Charms and Amulets, 
Magic, etc. ^ It is only within recent years that 
the comparative study of anthropology has shown 
the way by which the future investigation of 
Greek religion must travel. But the evidence of 
ritual drawn from literary sources is difficult to 
appraise ; partly because the development of theo- 
logy tended to obscure the primitive elements, and 
p^]^ because the ritual facts, even when sepa- 
rated from later accretions, are capable of various 
interpretations. It is well established that the 
beating of drums and cymbals, and particularly of 
various kinds of bronze vessels (schol. ad Theoer. 
ii. 36), was intended to frighten away any demons 
which might be at hand on important or ceremonial 
occasions ; similarly, the use of iron was effec- 
tive against demonic influence (Biess, in Pauly- 
Wissowa, i. 50). When, however, the desire to 
be on good terms with evil demons is held to be 
the leading motive in such various rites as sword- 
dances, the ploughing with magic animals, the 
smearing of the face with chalk or meal, or the 
dressing of a hoy in girl’s clothes (of. CIE vii. 
[1893] 243), it mxist be remembered that such 
hypotheses are far removed from certainty. The 
debatable evidence will be found eoliected in 
Grappe, 894 ff. 

For demons in relation to the Orphic cults, see 
Oephisml 


liOTmATTOB.— The main facts are summarized in the articles, 
8.V. *Daimon,* by von Sybel, in Boscher, i 938, and by Waser, 
in Pauly- Wissowa, iv. 2010j where references are given to the 
less accessible of the special treatises. See also R. Heinze, 
Xmocrates, Leipzig, 1892, pp. 78-123 ; J. Tambumino, de 
Antiqibormn bmmonisrm, Giessen, 1909, Much useful informa- 
tion will be found in O. Gr, Mythot und Religions- 

ge8ch.y Munich, 1906; J. K. Uarrisonf JProl&g. to th& Sttidy of 
Gr, Religion^ uamhridge, 1909 ; A. Dieterich, Leipzig, 

1893, esp. pp, 46-62 ; H. Usener, Gotternmneri, Bonn, 1896, esp. 
p. 292ff.; E, Rohde, Tiibingen, 1907. 

A. C. Pearson. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Hebrew).— It will 
be most convenient to divide the material into 
three periods : pre-exilie, exilic and post-exilic, 
and i^ocryphal. 

1. The'pre-RXILIO PERIOD.—i, In the early 
Heb, poems there is but one allusion to an angei, 
and none to spirits or demons. The ‘ holy ones ’ 
in Bt 33^, later supposed to be angels (cf. Ac 7^^, 
Gal 3^®, He 2®), were probably not a part of the 
original text (cf. Driver, Deuteronomy ^ Edinburgh, 
1895, p. 392 ff.). In Jg 5^® 'we read: ‘Curse ye 
Meroz, saith the angel of Jahweh.’ Probably tlie 
angel was a manifestation of Jahweh, as in the 
Jdocnment. 

2, Our next earliest evidence is in the J docu- 
ment. In Gn 3^^ cherubim are said to have been 
the guardians of Eden’s entrance. There is reason 
to believe that these beings were personified winds. 
They find a counterpart in the winged figures of 
the Assyr. sculptures, which are often pictured in 
the act of fertilizing the sacred palm tree ; hence 
Tylor suggested that they were winds — a view now 
accepted by many others.^ The association of such 
figures with the tree of life would lead to the view 
that they were denizens of Paradise, and hence 
guardians of the tree of life. Apart from the 
cherubim, no other spirits appear in the early 
chapters of Genesis, but Jahweh Himself deals 
directly with men. This is the case in the Eden 
narrative (Gn 3), the Flood story (chs. 6-9), the con- 
fusion of tongues (ch. 11), and the story of Abraham 
(ch. 15). In the last-mentioned passage Jahweh 
appears as a flame of fire. 

In Gn we first come upon the ‘angel of 
Jahweh,’ who found Hagar in the wilderness and 
aided her, but whom, as v.^® shows, Hagar re- 
garded as Jahweh Himself. The word here and 
elsewhere in the OT translated ‘ angel,’ maVah, is 
from a root which appears in Arabic as Idhay and 
in Ethiopic as la' aha, ‘to go ’ or ‘ send as a mes- 
senger.’ In this case maVah Jahweh means a 
special mission or coming of Jahweh to accomplish 
a special purpose. The ‘ angel ’ is not, accordingly, 
an angel in the later acceptation of the term.^ 
The same is true of the following instances, which 
all appear in J, or in literature closely akin to it. 

Iq Gn 18 the word ‘ angel " is not used, but Jahweh is said to 
have visited Abraham. The * two angels* of ch. 19 are a later 
addition to the narrative, and, in the language of a later epoch, 
describe Jahweh’s companions. In Gn a * man ’ comes 

and wrestle with Jacob ; he is in reality Jahweh, though not 
formally declared by the text to be so. This ‘ man ’ represents 
a ‘mission* or ‘coming* of Jahweh, as did the ‘angel of Jah- 
weh' in ch. 16. It is probably this ‘ man * who is referred to in 
On 481® as * the angel which hath redeemed me [Jacob].’ In Ex 
32 the ‘angel of Jahweh' appeared to Moses in the burning 
bush, but it was Jahweh Himself who saw that Moses turned 
aside to see the hush (v.4), and Jahweh who spoke to Moses 
(v.7). Similarly, the ‘angel of Jahweh ’ appeared in the way to 
stop Balaam (Nu 2222-35). in jos 5i3-i6 a ‘man* appeared to 
Joshua as the captain of the host of Jahweh ; he was the same 
manifestation elsewhere called the ‘ angel of Jahweh.* In Jg 21 
the ‘ angel * or ‘ manifestation’ of Jahweh moved up from Gilgal 
to Bethel. The ‘ angel of Jahweh ’ appeared to Gideon (Jg 6^1), 
and it is clear from w. 21-23 that He was Jahweh Himself. The 
same is true of the * angel of Jahweh ’ who appeared to the wife 
.of Manoah in Jg 132ff.. In 2 S 2414 David falls into the hand of 
Jahweh, who turns out (v.i®) to be His angel. 

In all these passages the ‘angel of Jahweh’ is 

1 Of. Barton, Sem, Or,, London, 1902, p. 91, and the references 
there given ; also Skinner, Genesis, Edinburgh, 1910, p. 8917.; 
for a divergent view, see art. Cherub, voI. iii. p. 608 fF. 

2 Of. W. E. Addis, Documents of the Ilexateuch, London, 
1892, i. 24, n. 1. 
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Jahweh Himself, who has come upon some special 
mission. Perhaps it was regarded as a kind of 
partial manifestation of Jahweli, but at all events 
there was no clear line of distinction between 
Jahweh and His angel. These manifestations of 
Jahweh were regarded as blessed or beautiful 
things, so that, when it was desired especially to 
praise a man, one said to him ; ‘ Thou art good in 
my sight as an angel of God ’ (cf. 1 S 29^, 2 S 14^^* 
At the same time, the term maVaJo was 
often used to designate the messenger of a king 
(see 1 S IP 1613 and cf. 1 K 20a, Jer 27»). 

In the J document other beings of the Divine 
order besides Jahweh are represented as real. 
These are called ‘ sons of God ’ {¥ni ha^eUMm) in 
Gn 6-* ^ where they are said to have taken human 
wives and to have begotten the heroes who lived in 
olden days. These beings are not called angels, 
and do not appear again in pre-exilic literature. 

3. In the E document the same conditions of 
thought prevail, though here angels appear at 
times in numbers. 

In Gn 2211 an angel called to ATbraham out of heaven to pre- 
vent the sacrifice of Isaac. The present text calls him the 
‘ angel of Jahweh/ but it is thought that in the original form of 
the text he was called the ‘angel of God.’ In Gn 2812 Jacob 
saw the angels of God ascending and descending upon the ladder 
of his dream, but they were so closely associated with God that 
he said ; ‘ This is none other than the house of God.’ In Gn 
3111 the ‘angel of God’ appeared to Jacob in Aram, but v.i3 
tells us that he said : ‘ I am the God of Bethel.’ The angel was, 
then, only a manifestation of God, In Gn 32ifl'* ‘the angels of 
God’ naet Jacob, and he said; ‘This is God’s host.* Here 
apparently the angels were a manifestation of God and of His 
attendant company of spirits. In Ex it was God Himself 
who called to Moses out of the burning bush. In Ex 141^ the 
‘angel of God * who had gone before the camp of Israel removed 
and went behind. This angel performed the same function as 
the pillar of cloud in the J document (cf. Nu 2016 ), That the 
‘angel of God’ was practically identical with God is shown in 
Ex 2320fl'*, where God declared that His ‘ name * was in the angel 
that shouW go before Israel. 

There is, then, no radical difference of conception 
between J and E. In both of them the angel of 
the Deity is usually a manifestation of Deity Him- 
self, though in one instance (Gn 32^^') the angels 
are apparently the spirits who accompany God. 
In Jg 933 (a passage which G. F. Moore \8E0T^ 
New York, 1898] attributes to E), God is said to 
have sent an evil spirit between Abimelech and the 
men of Shechem ; and similarly in 1 S ^ 18^3 
(a passage which Budde attributes to J) an evil 
spirit from God is said to have come upon Saul. 

4. This last conception is similar to that in 1 K 
2219-23^ where Jahweh is thought of as surrounded 
by a host of spirits. These spirits were as yet 
undifferentiated. They had no moral character ; 
they were neither angels nor demons, but took on 
their character from the nature of the tasks which 
they were given to perform. J aliweh Himself was 
responsible for whatever was done ; He lured Aliab 
to his death ; it was at His bidding that one of the 
spirits became a lying spirit in the mouths of 
Ahab’s prophets to accomplish this end. The 
spirits of Jahweh’s court were not the only spirits 
in which the Hebrews of the period believed. In 
2 K 2^3 and 6^^ reference is made to a kind of 
horsemen of the air, who seem to have been re- 
garded as spirit defenders of Israel, for one passage 
relates that, when the chariot of fire took Elijah 
away, Elisha exclaimed: ‘The chariots of Israel 
and the horsemen thereof ! ’ and the other repre- 
sents these horsemen as the defenders of Elisha 
from a foreign army, 

5. There are few other references to angels or 
spirits before the Exile. An early Ephraimite 
narrative (1 K 19®) tells us that an angel touched 
Elijah and awakened Mm. One late prophetic 
narrative tells us twice that an angel of Jah- 
weh spoke to Elijah (2 K P* while another, 
also late (1 K 13^®), tells that an angel spoke to 
another prophet. In 2 K 19®® =18 37®® we are told 


that an angel of Jahweh smote the Assyrians of 
Sennacherib’s army. Pre-exilic prophets make al- 
most no reference to angels, althougli Hosea (12^) 
declares that Jacob ‘had power over the angel.’ 
This is a reference to the ‘ man ’ of Gn 322^*, and 
is the only occurrence of ‘ angel ’ in a pre-exilic 
prophet. The Deuteronomist makes no mention 
of angels. One Deut, editor refers to the ‘ angel of 
Jahweh ’ (Ex 33®), but he was influenced by E. 

^ 6. One other class of supernatural beings of the 
time before the Exile remains to be considered, 
viz. the seraphim. Our knowledge of them is 
gained from one passage only, Is In his 

vision, Isaiah saw Jahweh, above whom the sera- 
phim were standing. Each one had six wings, and 
they constantly uttered the trisagion. At the sound 
of their voices ‘the foundations of the threshold 
were moved.’ Finally, it was one of these who 
took from the altar a live coal and touched the 
prophet’s lips. It is clear that, like the cheru- 
bim, the seraphim were not angels (i.e, messengers), 
but were attendants of Jahweh. Like the cheru- 
bim, they are composite figures, and later Jewish 
thought placed them with the cherubim in Para- 
dise (cf. En. 71^, Slav. En. 20^ 2P). 

Various explanations of the name and nature of the seraphim 
have been offered. (1) An old explanation, now generally 
abandoned, derived sdrdph from the Arab, Baricfa, * to be emi- 
nent in glory,’ and held the seraphim to be a kind of archangels. 
(2) Delitzsch and Hommel have connected it with the Assyr. 
BarrdpU} the ‘ burner,’ an epithet applied to the Bah. god 
Nergal, a sun-deity ; but, although an old syllabary says that 
this was the epithet of Nergal in the ‘Westland,’ no such deity 
has appeared m any real Canaanite source, and is consequently 
improbable. (3) Cheyne (EBi, art. ‘Demons’) has, under the 
influence of the previous suggestion, attempted to connect the 
name of the god ReBef, whose name occurs in a Phoen. inscrip- 
tion (CIS i. 38). This he equates with sdrdph^ supposing that a 
transposition of letters occurred— a solution which seems even 
more improbable. (4) Less satisfactory still was Hitzig’a sug- 
gestion that sdrdph is to be connected wdth the Egyptian 
Serapis. (6) More recently Marti and others have connected 
the seraphim with the Egjmtian griffins found, for example, in 
a Xllth dynasty tomb at Beni Hassan. These griffins were 
winged, were guardians of the grave, and in demotic were 
called seref (cf. B. Pietschmann, Gesch. der PkOnizieTj Berlin, 
1889, p. 177 ff.). (6) Probably the true explanation connects the 
seraphim with the fiery (s<^rdphtm) se^ents of Nu 216, and sup- 
poses that the seraphim were primarily serpents. This view is 
supported by the fact that Heb. tradition gave the serpent a 
prominent rdle in Paradise (cf. Gn S), that they worshipped a 
serpent-god down to the time of Hezekiah(2 K IS^K-), that there 
was at Jerusalem a well called the ‘Dragon’s fountain* (Neh 
213 ; probably the modern Bir Eyyub), that a brazen serpent 
was found at Gezer in the pre-exilic Hebrew stratum (B. A. S. 
Macalister, Bible Side-Lights from the Mound of Gezer ^ London, 
1906, p. 76), and that in En. 207 serpents (Gr. SpdKovre^) are 
associated with the cherubim in Paradise, as in the Enoch pass- 
ages cited above seraphim are associated with the cherubim. 
In course of time these serpents of Paradise were regarded as 
the attendants or guards of Jahweh, and were given wings, etc. 
to make them composite. 

In pre-exilic Hebrew thougbfc, then, Jahweh had 
three classes of attendants — cherubim, spirits, and 
seraphim. The chernbim and seraphim were 
guardians of Paradise and attendants of Jahweh. 
The spirits were His courtiers, and might be sent 
on missions by Him. Th^ played, however, a 
very small part. Jahweh Himseli was thought to 
appear in special manifestations to accomplish His 
puriioses. Such manifestations were called the 
‘ angel of Jahweh,’ or the ‘ angel of God.’ 

7, Of demons in this period there are but slight 
traces. In the old poem which now forms Dt 33 
it is said in v.^ that the ‘deep ’ {Phdm) ‘ coueheth ’ 
{rdheseth) beneath. Driver has noted (Deut. p. 406) 
that rdbeseth is ordinarily used of an animal ; and, 
when one recalls that under the kindred name 
Tiamdt the deei> was personified in Babylonia as 
a dragon, and that this dragon appears in post- 
exilic jEeb. literature as Bah^ and Leviathan (see 
below), it becomes probable that Dt 33^® personi- 
fied the subterranean abyss as a great dragon or 
demon. In Dt 32^^ Hebrews are said to have sacii- 
fieed to sMdim, not to ^EUah (God). BMdim was 
understood by the translators of the Septuagint as 
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demons, but, as it is made parallel with * foreign 
gods’ (cL and is the equivalent of the Assyr. 
Udu, or bull-deity, it is probable that it is used 
here as the name of a foreign deity. The fact that 
the root>/iet^ became in later Judaism the general 
term for < demon’ (cf. Jastrow, Diet, of the Targ., 
Talmud, mid Mid.^ New York, 1903, p. 1558a) does 
not prove tliis inference wrong. If this view is 
correct, it makes no difference to our subject 
whether we date Bt 32, with Ewald and Dillmann, 
in the reign of Jeroboam li. ; with Kuenen and 
Driver, about 630 B.C. ; or, with Steuemagel, in the 
Exile. 

There are no clear references in pre-exilic litera- 
ture to other demons, but it is probable that the 
Hebrews of the period believed that demons in- 
habited waste places, and that they endeavoured to 
propitiate them. The sacrifice to the wilderness 
demon Azazel {q.v.) (Lv 16) is clearly a survival 
from pre-exilic days, and it is probable that Lilith 
(Is 34^^) was an old wilderness demon. 

II. Exilic and post-exilic canonical 
MATERIAL,—!. In Ezekiel the term ‘angel’ does 
not occur, though in and in 40®^* a super- 

natural man appears who performs the functions of 
an angel. In the former passage he directs the 
marking of idolaters for destruction ; in the latter 
he measures off* the dimensions of the new sanc- 
tuary. The older belief in spirits survives to some 
extent in Ezekiel. In 2^ 312, w gifr. ‘spirit’ is 
said to have come upon Ezekiel and filled him with 
ecstatic inspiration. This spirit was one of the 
members of Jahweh’s court, of which 1 K 22 gives 
such a vivid description (cf. Toy, SBOT, New York, 
1899). This usage of ‘ spirit ’ is found only in the 
earlier chapters of Ezekiel, and in 8^^* is made 
synonymous with ‘the hand of Jahweh.’ In 
the term ‘spirit’ occurs, but it here approaches 
more nearly the spirit of Jahweh, and does not 
seem to denote a separate entity of a lower order. 
It inspires the prophet to reflexion rather than 
ecstasy. In other parts of Ezekiel ‘ spirits * do not 
occur. 

2. In Deutero-Isaiah angels are not mentioned, 
and in Trito-Isaiak only one reference to an angel 
or spirit is found, viz. ‘ the angel of his [Jahweh’s] 
presence’ [Heb. ‘face’]. Is 63^. The expression 
occurs in a poetic reference to the angel mentioned 
in Ex 23^^ of whom it was said, ‘ My name is in 
him,’ The term ‘presence’ or ‘face’ seems to be 
borrowed from Ex 33^^^*, where Jahweh says to 
Moses : ‘ My presence shall go with thee.’ The 
reference in Isaiah really betokens a post-exilic 
literary survival of a pre-exilic idea. 

3. In Zechariah the ‘ angel ’ in the function of 

messenger appears as a fixed idea. The angel 
talked with the prophet, and in this way Zechariah 
received all his prophetic messages (cf. Zee 1®* 
^.14.19 56.10 04. angel is here clearly an 

intermedia^ between God and man. Zechariah 
never is said to have seen God. In Zechariah, too, 
we meet for the first time with the division of 
angels into ranks. In 2*''^ one angel is clearly 
the commander of another, and sends him on a 
mission. The ‘ angel of J ahweh ’ appears here also 
as a kind of guardian of Israel, since he protects 
the priest, the representative of the nation. In 
Ilia, a^ngel of Jahweh appears as a kind 

of Grand Vizier among the other angels. Possibly 
this early differentiation of angels into ranks was 
due to Persian influence, though this seems im- 
probable, for, when this prophecy was written, 
only twenty years had elapsed since Cyrus’s con- 
quest of Babylonia and Palestine. 

4. In the Book of Job we have different strata. 
The prologue is older than the poem, and may 
have been composed before the Exile. In it 
Jahweh is represented as surrounded by a court of 


supernatural beings. These are called hd- 
or beings of the Divine order— the old name 
employed in Gn 6^"^. These beings are pictured as 
free to walk through the earth wherever they will, 
but upon appointed days they gather to pay their 
court to Jahweh. Satan is still a member of this 
group, though he has become offended and has lost 
his faith in the existence of disinterested virtue. 
He is permitted to go forth upon a mission of ex- 
perimentation— a mission which proves most pain- 
ful to his victim. The whole conception is quite 
akin to that of 1 K 22. In the poem, which is later 
than the prologue, little is said of angels, though 
that little is of interest. In 5^ the possibility of 
angelic intercessors is referred to. The angelic 
beings are here called ‘holy ones.’ In 4^® and 
15^ these ‘ holy ones ’ are said to be less pure tlian 
God, but much holier than men. The ‘ angel ’ of 
33^ (EV) is better rendered, with the margin, 

‘ messenger,’ since Elihu is referring to himself and 
not to a heavenly messenger (cf. Barton, Com. on 
Johy N.Y., 1911). In 38^ the ‘sons of God’ of 
the prologue are referred to, and are identified 
with the morning stars. 

5. In the Psalter, angels are messengers of either 
ood or evU. Ps 34’ declares : ‘ The angel of 
ahweh encampeth round about them that fear 

him,’ i.e. he is their protection. Ps 35®* ® declares 
that God lets His angel chase and persecute the 
wicked. Similarly, Ps declares that God cast 
upon the Egyptians ‘the fierceness of his anger, 
wrath, indignation, and trouble, a band of evil 
angels.’ Here the angels are personifications of 
the wrath and indignation of Jahweh. Ps 104^ 
reverses in a way the process, declaring : ‘ He makes 
his angels winds.’ The angels as guardians are 
again referred to in Ps 91^^** : ‘He shall give his 
angels charge over thee, to keep thee. They shall 
bear thee up in their hands.’ Ps 103^® and 148*^ 
call upon angels as well as men to praise God. Ps 
89®*^ implies that God is surrounded in heaven by 
a council of angels. This is also implied in Ps 
J0320. 21 i4g2^ where the angels are spoken of as 

the ‘ministers who do God’s pleasure,’ and as ‘his 
host.’ In Ps 8®, where the present text, in speak- 
ing of man, reads : * Thou hast made him little less 
than God ’ {^elCMm), the reference is probably to 
angels, and the original text was, perhaps, ‘ sons of 
{¥ni hd-elOMm). 

6. Tho Priestly document contains no reference 
to angels. It conceives of God as far away, but 
also as so powerful that He can simply speak and 
His word is obeyed. It rejiresents Ilim in Levi- 
ticus as speaking to Moses, but how He spoke it 
never tells. It gives no hint that it was through 
angels. 

7. The same is true of the Books of Chronicles, 
which are closely dependent upon P for their point 
of view. The Chronicler mentions angels in two 
passages only, 1 Ch 21 and 2 Ch 322^. The former 
passage is dependent on 2 S 24, and has taken 
over the angel who inflicted the punishment for 
David’s census (see vv.®* ^^* ^2* is. u. . the latter is 
dependent upon 2 K 19®®, and has taken over tlie 
story of the angel who destroyed Sennacherib’s 
army. 

8 . Angels do not really appear in the Book of 
Ecclesiastes, The word ‘ angel’ is found, it is true, 
in 5® (Heb. 5®), but it is probably a reverent way 
of referring to God Himself (cf. Barton, Ecclesiastes, 
in XGC, 1908). The Chronicler had set the example 
for this procedure by making the angel wlio 
afflicted Israel stand for God (cf. 1 Ch 21^®* 2®). 

9. In the Book of Daniel the belief in angels 
re-appears, and they are thought to be exalted far 
above man (see 8^®"^® 10^®). In 3*® an angel comes 
in human form to deliver the three children from 
the fiery furnace (cf. v.®®), and in 6^- God’s angel 
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is said to have stopped the mouths of the lions. 
The conception of the division of angels into ranks, 
which was found in Zechariah, re-appears in an 
accentuated form in Daniel. Each nation appar- 
ently has a ‘prince’ or archangel detailed to look 
after its interests, so that there is a ‘ prince of the 
kingdom of Persia* ( 10 ^®'^), a ‘prince of Greece’ 
( 10 ^^), and a ‘prince of Israel’ ( 10 ^^). The last 
mentioned is Michael, who was ‘one of the chief 
princes * ( 10^® 12 ^ ). Possibly this conception is also 
found in Is Avhich dates from about 335- 

333 B.c. In Daniel, too, we come upon a new 
feature found in no other canonical hook of the 
period ; the angels, or at least the archangels, 
begin to have names. In addition to Michael, 
already mentioned, ‘the man Gabriel’ (Gabriel 
means* ‘ hero or man of God ’) appeared to impart 
wisdom to Daniel ( 8 ^®^* The giving of 

definite proper names to angels— a feature very 
common in some of the apocryphal books— marks 
another step forward in tne evolution of the con- 
ception. 

10 . Taking the post-exilic time as a whole, some 
interesting general facts with reference to angels 
may be gathered. They are called by a variety 
of names : ‘sons of God,’ of ^el6Mm{36b 1® 2 % 
Dn 3‘^®) I ^eUMmy i.e. ‘ gods ’ {Ps 8 ® and perhaps 97®), 
‘sons of the mighty,’ i.e. of lit. ‘gods’ (Ps 
29^ 89®); or ‘gods’ (Ex 15^^); gimtrtmy ox 

‘heroes’ (J1 3 [4]^^); shom^Hm^ or ‘keepers’ (Is 
62®) ; ‘ host of the height ’ (Is 24^^) ; ‘ morning 
stars’ (Job 38^) ; 'Mm, i.e. ‘watchers’ (Dn 4^7 6 ^)) ; 
‘holy ones’ Zee 14®, Ps 89’), and ‘princes’ (Dn 
J 01 S. 20 . 2 ij^ Although angels are once identified 
with stars (Job 38’), there is no attempt in the 
canonical hooks, such as appears in some of the 
apocryphal hooks, to define the nature of angels 
or to tell the substance of which they are composed. 
The term ‘ host of the height ’ applied to them in 
Is 24^1 is, no doubt, a modification of the pre-exiiic 
phrase ‘host of heaven,’ which was applied to 
the stars. During the last years of the Judsean 
monarchy those had been worshipped (see Jar 8 ^, 
Zepli 1 ®, Dt 4^®)j they were then considered as 
gods, and the prophets opposed their worship. 
As the close of the Exile drew near, Jahweh was 
declared to be supreme over them (Is 45^®; ef. 
40^®), and in Neh 9® they are said to worship 
Jahweh. Apparently it was believed that this 
host was not subdued to the position of subordi- 
nates and worshippers without a struggle (see 
Job 25®, Is 24®^ 27^ 34®), and the reference in 27^ to 
Leviathan, which, as shown below, is a name for 
the Bab. dragon Tiamat, suggests that the idea 
of a struggle was borrowed from the Babylonian 
Creation Epic. 

It has been held by some that the division of angf els into 
ranks and the belief in archangels point to the fact that the 
angels originated in the subjugation of other gods to Jahweh. 
The argument in favour of this view is strong. It would seem 
improbable that the development of archangels was due in the 
first place to Persian influence, for they appear already in 
Zechariah, when Persian influence was too new. The fact 
that in Daniel the different archangels are each the prince or 
guardian of a special nation is in favour of the origjin suggested, 
for it assigns to them, just the r61e that the national gods of 
the heathen world had performed. 

The functions of angels were various. They 
acted as J ahweh’s court (Job 1 . 2 ) and as His council 
(Fs 89’) ; they might he intercessors for men (Job 
5^), or guardians of the righteous (Ps, 84’), whom 
they hear up in their hands (Ps 91^“*, Nu 20^® [P]) ; 
they are the guides and channels of Divine revela- 
tion to prophets (Zee 1 ®* etc., Dn S^®®”- 

. they inflict punishment on the wicked 
(Ps 78^^); some of them guard the nations (Dn 
10 ®®’ ®B ; and in general they do whatever Jahweh 
wishes to have done. 

Angels during this period were for the most part 
without names. There are only three exceptions 


to this : the ‘ angel of his presence ’ (Is 63®), which, 
as pointed out above, is a poetic way of referring 
to a pre-exilic idea; and the individual angels 
Michael and Gabriel. These last appear in Daniel 
only, the latest book of the canon to contain any 
reference to angels. They are canonical examples 
of a tendency which is abundantly illustrated in 
the apocryphal literature to individualize angels 
and to attribute permanent characteristics to 
them. The name Michael, meaning ‘ Who is like 
God?’, was a natural one to apply to an angel, 
though it had previously been borne by a number 
of men (see Nu 13^®, 1 Ch 5^®- 6 ^® 7 ® 8 ^® 12 ®® 27 ^'^^ 

2 Ch 21 ®, and Ezr 8 ®). Gabriel, as already noted, 
signifies ‘man of God,’ and was also a natural 
name to give an angel. 

II. The Hebrew belief in demons belongs especi- 
ally to the time after the Exile, There were 
several causes which led to this belief. In pre- 
exilic timesi it had been thought that Jahweh did 
everything, both good and bad. Amos says (3®). 

‘ Shall evil befall a city and Jahweh hath not done 
it?’ This evil might he accomplished through the 
agency of non-ethical spirits, as in 1 K 22 ^®’®®, but 
Jahweh was in reality responsible for it. As in 
the case of the spirit that visited Saul, it might 
be called an ‘evil spirit’ (1 S 16^'*®*) ; but this only 
signified that its effects were undesirable, not that 
the spirit was morally bad. The spirit in tins 
case came from Jahweh, and He was really respon- 
sible. This view was entertained by one writer 
until near the close of the Exile, for Deutero- 
Isaiah represents Jahweh as saying: ‘I make 
peace, and create evil ’ (Is 45’). In the time after 
the Exile, men began to feel that to attribute evil 
to God was to think unworthily of Him ; hence the 
occurrence of evil was ascribed to the agency of 
demons. This was, however, only one of the forces 
at work. With the triumph of monotheism the 
belief in the reality of the heathen deities did 
not altogether disappear, and those gods whose 
worshippers had been hostile to Israel, or had 
opposed the prophets so as to he denounced in the 
sacred hooks, were reduced to the rank of demons. 
From time immemorial, too, the belief had existed 
that dark and deserted localities were inhabited 
by unfriendly spirits. From the earliest times, 
ains had been taken to propitiate some of these 
y sacrifices, and such unfriendly spirits now 
became demons in the commonly accepted view. 
Then, too, the old mythology had preserved the 
memory of a heavenly court of spirits, or ■b<’'nS 
ha-eldMm, It kept alive the memory of how 
some of these spirits had been commissioned in 
the olden time to bring men to destruction, and 
from this circle of ideas there was born a belief in 
an arch-enemy of good — Satan — ^who has since 
held a large place in the world’s thought. Some 
of these demons were believed to inhabit the 
deserts and to roam about at night (cf. Is 13®^ 34^^). 
Like the jinn of the Arabs, they were supposed to 
take on the forms of wild animals. Some of them 
stiB maintained the quasi-Divine character wdiich 
they had possessed before the Exile, and sacrifices 
were still offered to them. Once it is implied 
tliat the home of the arch -demon is in Sheol 
(cf. Job 18^<). 

Of individual demons, the one that played the 
largest part in later thought is Satan, though he 
appears in hut three passages of the OT. {a) The 
earliest of these is the prologue of Job, which may 
be pre-exilic. Here Satan is one of the ‘sons of 
God,’ or ‘ spirits,* who compose the court of Jahweh. 
Much of the character of the un-ethical spirit 
which was .sent on a mission of evil to men still 
attaches to him, but he has developed beyond 
this, for he has become permanently sceptical of 
disinterested virtue. He can do nothing without 
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Jaliweli^s permission, but bis state of mind is 
thought to be a cause of regret to Jahweh. In 
consequence of Jaliweh’s concern for Satan and 
His desire to win ijini once more to a proper 
attitude, He permits him to make investigations 
in disinterested virtue by bringing evil upon Job. 
In this narrative Jahweh is represented as ulti- 
mately responsible for the evil, but it is permitted 
for a good end— the scattering of the doubts which 
had invaded the angelic circle and embittered one 
of the courtiers of heaven. 

(5) In Zee 3^ Satan appears to oppose the high 
priest Joshua before the ^ angel of Jahweh.’ The 
* Adversary ’ (for such is the meaning of the name 
Satan) stands in the court of Jahweh as a public 
prosecutor, and, as Joshua is the representative 
of the nation, so Satan is the adversary or prose- 
cutor of the nation. The fact that the angel of 
Jahweh rebukes him shows that Satan has under- 
taken his evil opposition to the people of God on 
his own initiative and not by Divine permission, 
as was the case in the Book of Job. His malignity 
is accordingly somewhat more developed, and in 
the circle of ideas represented by this passage 
Satan really relieves Jahweh of the responsibility 
for evil. 

(c) The only other OT passage where Satan is i 
mentioned is 1 Ch 2H, which is a further witness 
to the fact that Satan was now held to be respon- 
sible for the existence of evil. The chapter 
gives an account of David’s census and of the 
punishment for it, and is dependent on 2 S 24; 
but, whereas it is said in Samuel that Jahweh said 
to David, ‘Go, number Israel,’ because He was 
angry with the people, it is said in Chronicles 
that Satan ‘moved David to number Israel.’ 
Satan is clearly a development out of the group 
of spirits which were in earlier days thought to 
form Jahweh’s court, members of which were sent 
upon errands of disaster to men. 

Another demon who appears in one post-exilic 
canonical pjjtesage (Lv 16) is Azazel {q.v.). In 
the ritual of the Day of Atonement it is prescribed 
that a goat shall be chosen ‘ for Azazel,^ that the 
sins of the people shall be confessed over him, and 
that then he shall be sent into the wilderness 
by a special messenger and turned loose (cf. Lv 
jgs. 10 , 26 )^ ig jjj reality a sacrifice to 

Azazel, The ritual of this chapter is clearly a 
survival from pre-exilic days. It is also clear that 
Azazel was a wilderness demon, and probably the 
sacrifice was originally offered to him to propitiate 
him. It is, accordingly, a survival from a kind 
of worship of fear. The name 'Az^zU signifies 
‘ entire removal.’ 

Another class of demons were se'irim, lit. ‘hairy 
ones’ (RV ‘satyrs’; mar^. ‘he-goats’}, who, like 
Azazel, were thought to inhabit wastes and ruins. 
Is 34^^ in a picture of the future desolation of 
Edom, says that ‘satyr shall call to his fellow 
there’ ; and Is 13^^ an exilic passage, in portraying 
the desolation of Babylon, declares that ‘satyrs 
shall dance there.’ Just as the Arabs degraded 
the gods of the heathen to jinn and attributed to 
them some of the hairy characteristics of animals, 
so these satyrs appear to have been originally 
heathen deities (cf. W. R. Smith, Mel. SemJ^ 120 ff.). 
It is for this reason that Lv 17’’ prohibits, for the 
future, sacrifice to satyrs, implying in the state- 
ment that they had been the recipients of sacrifices 
in the past. Similarly 2 Ch ID®, in reproducing 
I K 12®^— the statement concerning Jeroboam’s 
arrangements of priests for the high places — 
amplifies it by saying that he appointed ‘priests 
for the satyrs and calves which he had made,’ 

The shedim which are mentioned in Dt 32^^ are 
once referred to in a post-exilic canonical writing, 
Ps 106^, where shedim is a synonym for demons. 


The word really, as the parallelism shows, refers 
to the heathen deities of tlie Canaanites, whom 
some of the post-exilic writers made satyrs, as 
just noted. That it was the intention of the 
Psalmist to call them demons here is confirmed by 
the fact that in the Mishna and Talmud shed is 
the root used to designate demons in general (cf. 
Jastrow, Diet, p, 1558n^). 

Is 34^^ mentions Lilith (RV ‘night-monster’) in 
connexion with satyrs. It is probable that the 
name is connected with the Heh. root for ‘night,’ 
and that Lilith was a night-monster or demon 
which was thought to lurk in desolate places. 

The ‘ horse.-leech ’ {'aMqd) of Pr 30^® was perhaps 
a demon. While there was a large leech to 
which the name was applied, it was also regarded 
by the Jews of later time as the name of a demon. 
This seems to be tbe ease in the Targ. to Ps 12^ 
which says : ‘ The wicked go round in circles like 
*ul4qdf who suck the blood of men.’ 

In Ca 2^ 3® the Shunammite adjures the daughters 
of Jerusalem ‘by the roes and hinds of the field.’ 
These are here probably not simple animals, but 
faun-like spirits by whom, as by other supernatural 
beings, adjurations could be made. 

In four passages (all exilic or post-exilic) a great 
demon or dragon called Rahab appears. She was 
surrounded by a host of helpers, but after a severe 
struggle she and her helpers were overcome by 
Jahweh. The passages are: Is 51^ ‘Art not 
thou he who hewed Rahab in pieces, who pierced 
through the dragon?’; Job ‘The helpers of 
Rahab do stoop under him ; how much less shall 
I answer him?’; Job 26^®*’^ ‘He quelleth the 
sea with his power, by his understanding he 
smiteth through Rahab ; by his breath the heavens 
are bright,’ etc. ; Ps 89^® ‘ Thou hast broken 
Rahab in pieces as one that is slain ; thou hast 
scattered thine enemies with the arm of thy 
strength.’ It has long been recognized (see the 
writer’s art. ‘Tiamat’ in xv. [1890]) that 

Rahab in those passages is simply another name 
for the Bab. primeval sea-monster I'iamat. She is, 
accordingly, here not a native Heh. demon. For 
the original picture of her and her helpers, see 
L. W. King, Sewn Tablets of Creation, London, 
1902, Tablets ii. and iv. Although Rahab is not 
native to Heb. soil, she plays a considerable part 
in post-exilic thought. Jahweh was naturally 
substituted for Marduk in the story circulated 
among the Hebrews, and His worshippers magni- 
fied His power as they thought of the might of 
this terrible dragon of a demon. 

In at least two passages this primitive Bah. 
monster was known among the Hebrews as 
Leviathan. In Job 3® Leviathan is evidently a 
mythical dragon capable of darkening the day, 
while in Ps 74^^ we read, ‘Thou brakest the 
heads of Leviathan in pieces,’ and vv.’®* go on 
to speak of the creation of tire sun, the fixing of 
earth’s bounds, and the making of summer and 
winter. In the psalm, therefore, we clearly have 
a reference to the Bab. Creation Epic, and it is 
probable that the passage from Job refers to the 
same monster. In J ob 41 the crocodile is described 
under the name Leviathan, but in the 

description of the natural animal is mingled with 
elements drawn from a mythical fire-breathing 
dragon. It is probable, therefore, that Leviathan, 
like Rahab, was the Bab. Tiamat under another 
name. 

III. Iis AtocrypuaIj While 

but few individual demons can be traced in the 
canonical literature, the apocryphal writings bear 
witness to the fact that the popular thought 
abounded with them. In the Apocalyptic writings 
of the Jews, composed prior to A.D. 100, all the 
main features of belief in spirits, angels, and 
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deTOons wHch appear in the canonical literature 
were eontimied and heightened. There is, how- 
ever, a great difierence between them in this 
respect. Some of them, like Sirach and Macca- 
bees, make almost no reference to angels. Sirach 
mentions only the angel ^ that destroyed the 
Assyrian army (48^^), the writer of 1 Mac mentions 
angels only in referring to this event while 
the author of 2 Mac refers to them only in saying 
that the Jews of the Maccabsean time prayed that 
an angel might be sent to smite the Greeks, as 
one was sent to smite the Assyrians (cf, 11® 15^^*)* 
Similarly, the Wisdom of Solomon makes no 
reference to angels except that in describing the 
Exodns it declares that the word of God was an 
active angel of vengeance (cf. Wis 18^®). . In some 
of the Enoch apocalypses, on the other hand, 
belief in angelic and demoniacal agency is carried 
to great length. This is especially true of the 
oldest Enoch apocalypse (Eth. En. 1-36), of the 
Parables (Eth. En. 37-71), and of the Slavonic 
Enoch. Other works make a more moderate use 
of this belief, although it clearly underlies all 
their thinking. This is true of Tobit, the Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs, the Apocalypse of 
Baruch, the Greek additions to Daniel, 2 Esdras, 
and the Book of Jubilees. The beliefs continued 
and were in some respects intensified, hut, in 
proportion as the writers came under the sway of 
Greek rationalistic thought, they ceased to feel 
the need for such supernatural agencies. The 
author of Jubilees, in re-telling the story of 
Genesis, employs angels only where they appear 
in that book, 

1. In certain writers the old tendency to attri- 
bute a spirit to eve^thing still manifests itself. 
The author of the Enoch Parables speaks of a 
spirit of the sea, of hoar-frost, of hail, of snow, of 
fog, of dew, and of rain (Eth. En. 60^’^"^^), while 
his favourite title for God is ^Lord of spirits’ 
(38^* 39^2 and passim). The author of Jubilees 
speaks of the spirits of fire, wind, darkness, hail, 
snow, frost, thunder, cold and heat, winter and 
summer (Jub 2^), but he calls them angels at the 
same time, and he also terms the ‘watchers* (an 
older name for angels) the ‘fathers of spirits’ 
(10®). These two a^ee in making spirits of the 
phenomena of Nature. In a dijfferent vein from 
those, the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs 
make spirits of man’s immoral tendencies. Those 
spirits are in reality demons, and are under the 
direction of Beliar, the prince of demons (see art. 
Belial). Thus, we are told that there are seven 
spirits of deceit (Reuben 2^). These seven are 
said to be the spirit of fornication, of insatiahle- 
ness (resident in the belly), of fighting (resident in 
the liver and gall), of obsequiousness and chicanery, 
of pride, of lying and fraud, and of injustice with 
which are thefts and acts of rapacity (cf. Reuben 
3®’®, Simeon 6^, Judah 20^, Dan S'*, Gad 4’’'). Later 
additions make the senses and sleep spirits of 
wickedness (Reuben 2® 3^). The function of these 
spirits was to lead men into various sins, and, 
after having done so, to take vengeance on them 
(Levi 3‘-^). The evil spirit which a man had served 
was said to await his soul as it left his body at 
death in order to torment it (Asher 6®). In most 
of the Apocryphal books the spirits have passed 
over either into angels or into demons. 

2. Through literary influence there is a slight 
survival of the Cherubim and Seraphim of an earlier 
time. They, together with the Ophanim (serpent- 
beings developed out of the original Seraphim), 
are said to he holy angels who praise God (Eth. 
En. 71^, Slav. En. 20^ 2P) ; but these beings 
play no important part in the thought of the 
period. 

3. It is far otherwise with the angels, who are 


declared to be innumerable (Apoc. Bar. 59^^). This 
clearly represents the view of several of these 
writers. Thus the author of the Enoch Parables 
declares that the Most High is accompanied by 
1000 X 1000 and 10000 x 10000 angels (Eth. En. 60^ 
71^®). Angels were thought to be the agency by 
which everything was performed. Thus, it is said 
that myriads of angels accompany the sun on his 
course (Slav. En. 11^* 2^), and that 400 take the 
sun’s crown to God at sunset, and return it to the 
sun in the morning (14®* ®). How vast must have 
been, then, the number of all the angels i 

These numerous angelic hosts were believed to 
be divided into ranks. Distinguished from the 
common mass, the archangels commanded and 
directed others. This division appears most clearly 
in the evil angels or demons, a long list of whose 
leaders is given in the earliest Enoch apocalypse 
and in the Enoch parables (cf. Eth. En. 6*^ and 69‘^). 
This list will he further considered in discussing 
demons below. The good angels had similar chief- 
tains, of whom Gabrid was one (Slav. En. 21®). But, 
apart from the archangels, the angelic hosts were 
thought to be divided into several ranks. It is 
said in Slav. En. 20® that, as the Lord sat on His 
throne, tlie heavenly hosts stood on the ten steps 
of it according to their rank. This implies that 
there were numerous gradations of rank. Four 
angels were called ‘ angels of the throne.’ They 
were Michael, Gabriel, Uriel, and Raphael (Eth. 
En. 9^ 40*^ and Sib. Or. ii. 215), though two passages 
(40® 71®) substitute Phanuel {i.e. Penuei) for Uriel. 
Just as human hosts had human commanders, so 
the archangels were the commanders of the others. 
Thus in the Testament of Levi S®®'- the angel of the 
Presence is counted an archangel, to whom angels 
below make an announcement of what is tran- 
spiring. This development of the angelic hosts 
into ranks was to some extent reflected in the 
canonical literature, and its later development 
may have been influenced by contact with Persian 
thought. 

As to the nature of angels, the conception was not 
uniform. At first they were considered a kind of 
supernatural men : thus, in all the books that speak 
of them, they are freqiiently called * men ’ (see, e.g.^ 
Slav. En. 1-7). They are, like men, said to possess 
bodies and spirits ( Eth- En. 67®}. They intermarried 
at one time with human women (Eth. En. 7^, Slav. 
En, 18^). Enoch after translation became an angel 
(Slav. En. 22), showing that they were considered 
in many ways kindred to men. This view is a sur- 
vival of the old conception reflected in Gn 6^"^, 
Gradually another view developed, according to 
which the constitution of angels was quite different 
from that of men. They are, accordingly, said to 
have a nature like that of fire (Slav. En. 29^* ®), and 
to have been made at the beginning of flame and 
fire (Apoc. Bar. 21®) ; their splendour is said to be 
equal to that of the stars (5P). This view was, in 
some cases where tradition perpetuated the crasser 
view, blended with the other. Thus Enoch was 
thought to have been put throxigh a process of 
purification and glorification before he became an 
angel (Slav. En. 22) ; and later, when he was per- 
mitted to return to the earth for thirty days, an 
angel chilled his face, apparently to dim the lustre 
of its angelic glory, before he descended to mingle 
with men (cf. Slav, En. 36® 37^ 38^). The forces of 
Nature were at times regarded as angels. Thus 
frost, hail, and fog are so designated in Eth. En. 
0 qi 7 -i 9^ and the author of Jubilees calls these and 
similar forces of Nature indifferently ‘spirits’ and 
‘ angels’ (Jub. 2^). At the same time angels w’ere 
thought to have definite limitations. They were 
not able to hinder the work of God (Eth, En. 41®) ; 
they were ignorant of their own origin (Slav. En. 
24®) ; fallen angels could not see the glory of God 
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(Etli. En. Slav. En. 24-0, and Enoch, a man, 
interceded for them {Eth. En. 15^). 

The whole course of Nature was thought to he 
carried on by angelic agency. Myriads of angels 
attend the sun (Slav. En. 14), they regulate the 
courses of the stars (cli. 19), they guard the habita- 
tions of sno’w (ch. 5), and keep the treasuries of oil 
(cli. 6). Spirits or angels control tlie lightning, 
causing a pause before the thunder comes (Eth. En. 

Tliey control the workings of frost, hail, 
mist, dew, and rain ; they preside over the treas- 
iiides of these (vv.i®-^^). Activities of many other 
lands were attributed to angels. They kept the 
garden of Eden (Slav. En. 8) ; fiery angels now 
surround Paradise (30 ^) ; and angels built the ark 
(Eth. En. 67“). 

One of the important functions of angels was to 
guide and instruct the great apocalyptic seers. The 
angel of peace went with Enoch (Eth. En. 40® 43®), 
and conducted him to the first heaven (Slav. En. 3), 
while Gabriel later took Enoch to God (20®). An 
angel talked to Ezra (2 Es 2^- 71) . and Uriel 

was sent to Ezra (4^* 7^ lO®®- ®®). An angel 

revealed to Jacob Keuben’s sin with Bilhah (Test, 
of Keuben 3^®) ; an angel invited Levi to heaven, and 
showed him the secret of heaven to prepare him for 
the priesthood (Test, of Levi 2® 5^) ; an angel in- 
formed the patriarch Judah that he should he king 
of Jacob (Test, of Judah 21®), and announced to 
Jacob the birth of RachePs children (Test, of 
Issachar 2^). The angel of peace guides the soul 
of a good man at death (Test, of Benj. 6^). Angels, 
called * watchers,’ came to earth in the days of J ared 
to teach men (Jub. 4^®) ; an angel, spoken of as a 
‘holy one,’ called to Hagar (17^*) ; angels went up 
and down the ladder of Jacob’s dream (27®^) ; angels 
smote the flames of fire for the three children (v.®®). 
An angel told Habakkuk to carry his dinner to 
Daniel who was in the lion’s den at Babylon, and 
took Habakkuk by the hair and transported him 
from Judaea to Babylon for this purpose arid hack 
again (Bel vv.®^"®®). The angel Raphael came to 
heal Tohit’s blindness (To 3^^), accompanied the 
young Tobias (5^"®* instructed him how to drive 
an evil spirit away (6, 8®^*), was sent by Tobias to 
Media after money (9^^*), opened Tobit’s eyes 
(jl2ff. was offered half the money (12®). 

Angels are portrayed as pitiful; they were in 
anguish when Zion was delivered to destruction 
(Apoc. Bar. 67 ®) ; and they are also represented as 
intercessors (Test, of Levi 3® 5^, Test, of Dan 6®). 
It thus appears that all possible helpful agencies 
were attributed to them. 

As angels were God’s agents for blessing, so they 
were His instruments of chastisement. In the 
time of the Maccabees, prayer was offered that an 
angel might destroy the Greeks, as an angel de- 
stroyed the Assyrians (2 Mae 11® 15®®). Enoch in 
the place of punishment saw angels administering 
tortxire (Slav. En. 10®®^* ). It was believed that on 
the Day of Judgment an angel would be appointed 
avenger (Assump. Mos. 10®). An angel of God is 
said to have received orders to cut a sinner in twain 
(Sus vv.®®' ®®). The word of God was said to have 
been an active angel of vengeance on the night of 
the Exodus (Wis 18^®), and two angels were believed 
to have once descended from heaven to bind a hostile 
king (3 Mac 6^®). When Jerusalem was destroyed, 
four angels stood at its four corners with lamps and 
accomplished its ruin (Apoc. Bar 7^ 8^). There 
was also an angel whose chief function was to bring 
death (21®®). Whatever, therefore, needed to be 
accomplished, whether good or had, there was an 
angel to do it. 

TJhie tendpcy observable in a slight degree in the 
canonical iiteratore to give the angels individual 
names appears in a greatly heightened form in the 
Apocryphal literature. 


4. The conceptions of demons which appear in 
the Apocryphal literature are of four distinct types. 
Two of these regard the arch-demons as fallen 
angels, but in one type this angelic genesis of demons 
is much more prominent than in the other, (a) In 
the canonical literature discussed above, Satan was 
regarded as once of the number of the Divine beings 
who formed Jahweh’s court (Job 1. 2). The steps 
by which in the canonical literature he became the 
great opposer of good have already been sketched. 
In one type of Apocryphal thought he became the 
arch-demon, who tempted man and led him astray 
(see Wis 2®^ and Slav, En. 3®^). These writers 
simply took Satan over from the canonical litera- 
ture, and his semi-Divine or angelic origin appar- 
ently was forgotten. The author of Wisdom moved 
in an atmosphere of philosophic thought in which 
neither angels nor demons played any considerable 
part. The author of Slavonic Enoch, though he 
makes much of angels, has almost nothing to say 
of demons. He probably believed in them, but the 
interest of his narrative led him to place the em- 
phasis elsewhere. These writers call Satan by the 
Gr. tr. of his name, or ‘devil’ toey 

identify Mm with the serpent of Eden, and account 
for the origin of sin by his agency in leading man 
astray. 

(i^) The authors of Eth. En. 1-36 and of the Enoch 
Parables (En. 37-71) represent a different type, 
being much more keenly interested in tracing the 
origin of demons and of evil. Instead of taking- 
one arch -demon from the canonical literature, they 
go back to the narrative of Gn 6®-^, and account for 
the origin of demons and of sin by elaborating the 
hint there given. Persian dualism had sufficiently 
influenced their thought, so that matter was to 
them corrupt. That angels should come to earth 
and have connexion with human wives implied, 
they thought, a previous rebellion and sin on the 
part of the angels. The hint which supplied the 
point of departure for this view was probably given 
by the sto:^ of Satan in the prologue of the Book 
or Job. Those angelic hosts who sinned w^ere 
numerous, hut they were led by certain archangels, 
whose names are given somewhat differently by the 
two writers. These with their followers landed on 
Mount Hermon, and, after satisfying themselves 
with human wives, taught men various sins, some 
teaching one and some another. One taught en- 
chantments, another astrology, another the making 
of swords, another the art of abortion, and another 
that of writing. The one who taught the use of 
coats of mail and of swords also seduced Eve (cf. 
Eth. En. 6-9 and 69). These writers, like the 
author of the J document of the Hexateuch, re- 
garded the arts of civilization as having had a 
common origin with sin. Among the names of 
these arch-demons the canonical names of Satan 
and Azazel are found, but they play a comparatively 
small part. The rdle of Azazel is more prominent 
than that of Satan. The larger number of these 
angels (and to them are attributed the most hurtful 
influences) are called by names not found in the 
canonical literature. It appears from these names 
that many of them were called by names appropriate 
to angels. The degradation of the names to demons 
was in accord with the theory that they were fallen 
angels. In one passage (Eth. En. 21®) they are 
identified with the stars. Having introduced sin 
into the world, those fallen angels were regarded 
as the presiding geniuses of various forms of trans- 
gression and corruption. They were themselves, 
however, thought to be already undergoing punish- 
ment. They were bound and were being tormented 
by a great &e (Eth. En. 21®-^® 54i’®). 

(c) The Book of Tobit represents a third type of 
thought. In it hut one demon appears, — Asmodseus, 
— and he is clearly, as his name implies, of Persian 
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origin (but sec Ginzberg, JE ii. 217-219). The 
author of this book had so come under Persian in- 
fluence, probably by living in the East, that its 
demonology or demonological voeabuIa:pr influenced 
liini more than did that of the canonical, or even 
the apocryphal, writings of his people. 

{d) A fourth type of thought is represented by 
the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs and the 
Ascension of Isaiah. In these works the demon- 
ology, while very real and all-pervasive, is made up 
in a rational way, and such contact as it has with 
canonical thought is at quite a different point of 
that thought. As mentioned above, the world is 
tliought to he pervaded hy evil spirits, but these 
are simply the personification of the evil pro- 
pensities of man— jealousy, lust, pride, chicanery, 
injustice, rapacity, etc. Writers who thus maae 
evil spirits of the sinful tendencies of men about 
them moved in a somewhat different realm of 
thought from those who connected these evil spirits 
with the story of Gn 6^’^ and gave to them orthodox 
Hebrew names. Over this mass of evil spirits the 
two writers under consideration believed that Beliar 
presided. Beliar to them takes the place of the 
devil in Wisdom and the Secrets of Enoch, of 
Semyaza in the other Enoch hooks, and of As- 
raodseus in Tohit. Beliar is a form of Belial (aee 
vol. ii. p. 458^ f.). Belial had been used hy Nahum 
( 1^®) as the name of a great evil power. Possibly 
Belial was an old name for Sheol, though that is 
uncertain. It it were so, it is easy to see why these | 
writers took it as the name of the prince and leader | 
of all evil and destructive spirits. | 

To most Jews of the period, as indeed to most ' 
men of that time, the world was full of supernatural 
agencies. As there were angels to accomplish every 
good act, so there were demons or evil spirits to 
perpetrate every evil deed or to prompt every sinful 
impulse. Some of the writers, however, manifest 
no trace of this demonology ; such are Ben Sira and 
tlie authors of the Books of Maccabees. The suh- 
jeet-matter of Sirach as well as the philosophical 
point of view of its author excluded any reference 
to them, while the author of 1 Mac had probably 
come so far under the influence of incipient Saddu- 
ceeism that demons had little or no place in his 
thought. To most men, however, demons in one 
form or another were very real, and played an im- 
portant part in life. 

Literaturb.-— C. H, Toy, J udaism and Christianity ^ London, 
1890, pp. 164-170 ; W. R. Smith, Rel, Sem.^, do. 1894, pp. 119 if., 
133, 168, 172 ; H. Gunkel, Schopfung und Chaos, Gottingen, 
1895, pp. 294-309; A. Dillmann, Randhuch der AT Theol., 
Leipzig, 1895, passim\ M. J. Lagrange, mwdfissier lesreh s6m,^, 
Paris, 1905, p. 223 ; C. H. Piepenbring, Theol. of the OT, 
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DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Indian).— i. Pre- 
valence of the belief in spirit influence. — The 
people of India, particularly the forest tribes and 
the lower castes, from the cradle to the ^ave or 
hiiming-ground, are oppressed with a feeling best 
described as demonophohia — the belief that they 
are haunted hy evil spirits of all kinds, some 
malignant fiends, some mischievous elves, to whose 
agency are attributed all kinds of sickness and mis- 
fortune. Their worship is a worship of fear, the 
higher gods, particularly in the opinion of the less 
intelligent classes, being regarded as otiose and in- 
different to the evils which attack the human race, 
while demons are habitually active and malignant. 

Among the Tharus of the Himalayan Tarai, ‘the hhuU, or 
demons lurking in the forest trees, especially the weipi cpi^n 


tree (Bomhax heptaphyllwn), and the prets, or spivUs of the 
dead, lead them a very miserable life. Whoa Use last ray of 
light leaves the forest, and the darkness settles down upon their 
villages, all the Thariis, men, women, and children, huddle 
together inside their fast-closed huts, in mortal dread of those 
ghostly beings, more savage and cruel than the leopards, tigers, 
and hears that now jirowl about for their prey. Only the 
terrible cry of “Fire” will bring these poor fear-stricken creatures 
to open the doors and remove the heavy barriers from their 
huts at night. And even in the daytime, amid the hum of 
human life, the songs of the birds, and the lowing of the cattle, 
no Tharu, man, woman, or child, would ever venture along a 
forest-line, without casting a leaf, a branch, or a piece of old 
rag, upon the bansati [Skr. vanaspati, “king of the woods”], 
formed at the entrance of deep woods, to save them from the 
many diseases and accidents the goblins and malignant spirits 
of the forests can bring upon and cause them’ (S. Knowles, The 
Cospel in Conda, 1889, p, 2U). 

In 8. India, where this belief is even more widely spread 
than in the N., ‘every village is believed by the people to be 
surrounded by evil spirits, who are always on the watch to 
inflict disease and misfortunes of all kinds on the unhappy 
nllagers. They lurk ever:^here, on the tops of palmyra trees, 
xn oaves and rooks, in ravines and chasms. They fly about in 
the air, like birds of prey, ready to pounce down on any unpro- 
tected victim, and the Indian villagers pass through life in 
constant dread of these invisible enemies. So they turn for 
protection to the guardian deities of their village, whose 
function it is to ward off these evil spirits and protect the 
village from epidemics of cboler^ smallpox, or fever, from 
cattle disease, failure of crops, childlessness, fires, and all the 
manifold ills that flesh is heir to in an Indian village ‘ (Bishop 
H. Whitehead, Bull. Madr, Mus. v. 126 f.). Traill, who took 
over charge of Kumaun in 1820, reported that the population 
was divided into two classes, human beings and ghosts (E. S. 
Oakley, Roly Himalaya, 1906, p. 217 f.). For other testimony 
to the same effect, see S. Mateer, The Land of Charity, 207 ff. ; 
Sir W. Sleeman, Rarribles and Recollections, 1893, i. 268 ff. ; 
Bishop R. Galdwell, ‘The Tinnevelly Shanars,’ in B. Ziegenbalg, 
Genealogy of the S. Indian Gods, 1869, p. 166 ff. This feeling 
of pessimism, due partly to racial idiosyncrasy, partly to the 
rigour of their environment, has prevailed among the races of 
India from the very earliest times (see H. Oldenberg, Rel. des 
Veda, 1894, p. 89 f. ; Atharvaveda, SBE xlii. passim). 

2 . Origin and character of the cult of demons 
and evil spirits. — ^Demonolatry, the worship of 
devils or demons, is a form of belief in its origin 
ind^endent of Brahmanism or the orthodox form 
of Hinduism, though the latter has in many cases 
annexed and absorbed it (see § 12 ). The cultus is 
a true form of worship, and here the distinction 
between ‘deity ^ and ‘demon’ is unmeaning, the 
latter being, as in the case of the orthodox gods, 
controHed hy true worship or propitiation. But, 
like similar forms of popular belief in other parts 
of the world, it is amorphous and ill-organized, 
possessing little or no sacred literature and no 
established priesthood. The most obvious dis- 
tinction is between non-hunian and human spirits. 

{a) Non-human spirits or fiends are ‘endowed 
with superhuman powers, and possess material 
bodies of various kinds, which they can change as 
they list, and which are subject to destruction. 
As free agents, they can choose between good and 
evil, hut a disposition towards evil preponderates 
in their character’ (G. Oppert, Original Inhabitants 
of Bharatavarsa or India, 515 ff.). The so-called 
Asuras, Danavas, Daityas, and Raksasas belong to 
this group, ‘ all personations of the hostile powers 
of Nature, or of mighty human foes, both which 
have been eventually converted into superhuman 
beings.’ This group as a whole seems to he de- 
rived from pre- Animistic beliefs, the worship or 
dread of ‘powers’ {numina, notnomina), the vague 
impersonations of the ten*or of night, hill, cave, or 
forest. They appear in the Vedas as malevolent 
beings hostile to the orthodox gods (A. MacdoneH, 
Vedic Mythology, 1897, p. 156 ff.). Max Miiller 
and J. Muir agree in denying that all these Vedic 
evil spirits were borrowed by the Aryans from the 
aborigines of India {Contributions to the Science of 
Mythology, 1897, i. 212 ; Original SamJcrit Texts, 
1860, pt. ii. 380 ff. ). It is safer to believe that among 
both Aryans and non-Aryans they were the result 
of pre- Animistic beliefs common to both races. 
At the same time, it is probable that the Aryan 
view of the demon world was coloured hy their 
association with the indigenous races. 
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*The black complexion, ferocious aspect, barbarous habits, 
rude speech, and savage yells of the Dasyus, and the sudden 
and furtive attacks which, under cover of the impenetrable 
woods, and the obscurity of night, they would make on the 
encampment of the Aryas, might naturally lead the latter to 
speak of them, in the highly figarativo language of an imagina- 
tive people in the first stage of civilisation, as ghosts or demons ; 
or even to conceive of their hidden assailants as possessed of 
magical and superhuman powers, or as headed by devils. . . . 
At length the further advance of the Aryas would either drive 
the Dasyus into the remotest corners of the country, or lead to 
their partial incorporation with the conquerors as the lowest 
grade^in their community. When this sta^e was reached, 
the Aryas would no longer have any occasion to compose 
prayers to the gods for protection against the aboriginal tribes ; 
but their superstitious dread of the evil spirits, with which the 
popular mind in all ages has been prone to people the night, 
would still continue * (Grig. Skr. Texts^ pt. ii. p. 409 f.). Hence it 
was the habit in ancient, as well as in modem times, to personify ' 
Hi§i or Night as a demon ; she comes at midnight, calls the 
house-master, and forces him to follow her whither she will ; 
she drags him into the forest, drops him among thorns, or on 
the top of some high tree ; and it is very dangerous to answer 
her call (JASB I, [1886] 49 f. ; Katha-sarit-sdgam of Somadeva, 
tr. O. H. Tawney, 1880, ii. 604; Lai Behari Day, Govinda 
Bamanta, 1874, i. 9 ; MINQ iii. [1894] 199). 

As representing the vague terrors felt by early man in the 
desert and forest, these Indian spirits resemble in many ways 
the Arabian jinn (W. B. Smith, 119 ff.); or, as Westermarcfc 
(if/, 1908, ii. 689) designates them, * beings invented to explain 
what seems to fall outside the ordinary pale of Nature, the 
wonderful and unexpected, the superstitious imaginations of 
men who fear/ Hence many of the Indian races represent their 
deities or demons as inhabiting wild hills or lonely forests. The 
Meitheis believe that their demons occupy hills (T. 0. Hodson, 
The Meitheis^ 1908, p. 120). The Konga Malayans of Cochin 
worship two demoniacal deities named after the rocks in which 
they reside ; Sasthi, a sylvan deity, is adored by the Vallans, 
and is said to live in a hill ; the Eravallars believe that their 
foreste and hills are full of dangerous demons, who live in trees, 
and rule the wild bea^, some of them afflicting particular 
families or villages, and are propitiated to relieve their hunger, 
not in the hope of gaining any benefit for their worshippers ; 
the Nayadis worship a group of forest demons, one of which 
brings them game, and is abused for his ingratitude if the hunt 
proves unsuccessful (Xi. K. Iyer, The Cochin Tribes and Castes, 
I. 41, 239, 47, 53). Trees are also a favourite demon-haunt 
Clylor, Prim. Ctiw.a, 1873, ii. 221). The Izhuvans believe that 
trees are occupied by demons ; and, when it is proposed to cut 
a tree, a notice to the demons is written on the bark informing 
them that it is intended to eject them (Iyer, i, 281 ; cf. Orooke, 
Piis, 1896, ii. 90 f. ; R. V. Russell, Census Rep. Central Pro- 
Vinces, 1901, i. 92). Many of the non-Aryan tribes in Bengal 
worship deities who reside in hills. Such are the Jufings, 
Santals, Oraons, Cheros, Kandhs, and Bauris (Risley, T'l’wes 
and Castes of Bengal, 1891, i. 353, ii. 233, 145, i. 202, 403, 80). 
The Todas believe that, before they were created, their gods 
occupied the Nilgiri Hills ; they now reside in heights close 
to the Toda hamlets (Rivers, The Todas, 1906, p. 182 ff.). In 
the same class are the water spirits or deities found all over 
the country, which are malevolent, and drag down unwary 
travellers— an idea which appears in the classical tale of 
Narcissus (Croofce, i. 42 ff. ; Frazer, GJ^, 1900, i. 293). These 
Bakgasas, Danavas, or Daityaa still maintain their position in 
popular belief, the tradition surviving through the study of the 
Epic literature and the older collections of folklore, like the 
Jatakas or the tales of Bomadeva. 

(h) Human spirits.— The second and much more 
important class of evil spirits is that of the ^osts 
of human beings, knoAvn collectively as Bhuta 
(Skr. rt. hhu, *to become, be’). In contradistinc- 
tion to the fiends or non-human spirits, these are 
the malignant spirits of men, which for various 
reasons cherish feelings of hostilitj to the human 
race, pd, if not expelled or propitiated, do endless 
mischief. Among the more primitive or debased 
tribes the belief that disease and death are the 
result of the normal or abnormal processes of 
Nature is onljr imperfectly realized ; and these and 
other calamities are regarded as the work of evil 
spirits, sometimes acting on their own initiative, 
sometimes incited by a sorcerer or witch. 

S- The Bhfita: their characteristics. — In S. 
India three terms are used to designate these 
spirits — Bhuta, Preta, Pisacha, the first name 
being ordinarily applied to ali three classes. 

‘ These beings, always evil, originate from the souls of those 
who have died untimely or violent deaths, or been deformed, 
idiotic, or insane ; afiiicted with fits or unusual ailments ; or 
(h’unken, dissolute, or wicked during life. The precise dis- 
tinction between the three classes is that the Preta [Skr. rt. 

“ to depart from life is a ghost of a child dying in infancy, or of 
one born deformed, imperfect, or monstrous — events attributed 
to neglect in performing certain ceremonies prescribed during 
the ten days when, according to popular notions, the limbs of the 


embryo are forming in the womb such a ghost becomes a 
misshapen, distorted goblin. The Pi^acha flesh-eater *’], on 
the other hand, is derived rather from mental character- 
istics, and is the ghost of madmen, habitual drunkards, the 
treacherous and violent-tempered. ... Bhutas emanate from 
those who die in any unusual way, by violence, accident, 
suicide, or sentence of law ; or who have been robbers, notorious 
evil-doers, or dreaded for cruelty and violence. The death of 
any well-known bad character is a source of terror to all his 
neighbourhood, as he is sure to become a Bhuta or demon, as 
powerful and malignant as he was in life * (M. J. Walhouse, JAl 
V. 4081). They are represented with small thick bodies, 
of a red colour, with pigtails round their heads, horrible faces, 
the teeth of a lion in their mouths, and their bodies covered 
with ornaments (Caldwell, in Ziegenlialg, 163). In the Deccan 
they live in large trees, empty houses, or old wells ; they often 
appear as a deer, a tall figure, a strange ox or goat ; if a person 
sleeps under a haunted tree, cuts a branch of it, defiles the 
abode of the Bhuta, or jostles one on the road, he falls sick or 
some ill-luck befalls him (BG xviii. pt. i. 292). In Gujarat the 
Bhuta and Preta, like the European Vampire, are believed to 
take possession of a corpse, and speak through its mouth ; they 
appear in the form which they possessed when living; enter 
a living man, and cause him to speak as they please ; afflict 
him with fever or other disease ; appear as animals, and frighten 
people by vanishing in a flame of fire ; remain sometimes in- 
visible, and speak only in whispers ; a Bhuta has been known 
to come to fisticuffs with a man, or to carry him off and set him 
down in a strange place ; cases have been reported in which 
women have been found with child by them ; when a Bhuta 
appears in a tree, a pile of stones is raised at its root, to which 
every passer-by adds one ; if stones be not procurable, a rag is 
stuck to the tree, which is hence known as the * Rag-uncle ’ [cf. 
Hartland, LP, 1895, ii. 175 ff.; Orooke, i. 161 ff.] (Dal- 
pafcram Daya, ‘Bhoot Nibimdh,” in A. K. Forbes, Rds Mala, 
644 ff.). The Bhuta eat filth, and drink any water, however 
impure ; they cannot rest on the ground, and for this reason a 
peg, or brick, or bamboo pole is placed at their shrines on 
which they may sit or perch ; they speak a sort of gibberish in 
a nasal tone, and hence ‘goblin speech’ (pitdcha bhd^a) is 
the term applied to the jargon in the mediaeval drama and 
in modern English (PR^ i. 238) ; those who come from dead 
Brahmans are wheat-coloured, while others, like the ghost of a 
negro, are black and specially dreaded (ib. i. 236 ff,). As a rule 
they are helpless by day, and move abroad at night ; but mid- 
day, when they cook, and evening are speciauy dangerous 
times, and women should not move about, especially at midday, 
unprotected (E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of S. India, vi. 
230 ; A. K. Iyer, i. 150 ; BG xviiL pt. i. 292 ; PNQ iv. 132 ; 
cf. the similar classical belief {Theocr, Idyll, i. 15; Lucan, 
Pharsal, iii, 423 ; R. Eodd, Customs and Lore of Modem Greece, 
1892, p. 181 ; J. T. Bent, The Cyclade8,18BB, p. 85]; cf. also art. 
Calendar [Celtic], vol, iii. p. 82). 

4. Spirits of the murdered, the unsatisfied, the 
foreigner. — Of these classes of Bhuta the most 
dangerous are the spirits of the murdered, the 
unsatisfied, and the dreaded foreigner. 

(a) Spirits of the murdered. — ^Ali over the world 
the ghost of a murdered person is believed to 
cherish an angry passion for revenge (Westermarck, 
i. 4181). Some of the most dangerous Bhuta are 
of this class. 

In Ooorg the demon most widely feared is that of a magician 
who was shot. Elmakaltai, mother of seven sons, who was 
buried as a sacrifice under the walls of the Kolhapur fort (cf. 
Orooke, ii. 173 ff.), causes food supplies to dwindle, the miUc to 
give no butter, and the cattle to sicken ; the Oraons distinguish 
three classes of such demons, who are known as the Bhula, 

* wanderers who have lost their way,’ including those who have 
been murdered, hanged, or killed by a tiger (G. Richter, 
Manual of Coorg, 1870, p. 166 ; Mem. As. Soc. Bengal f 1900, i. 
140 f.). Several of the most widely revered local deities of N. 
India are the spirits of persons, particularly Bralimans, who 
have lost their lives in some tragical way, and the ghosts of dead 
bandits, or of those who were slain by tigers or other wild 
animals (E. A. Gait, Census Rep. Bengal, 1901, i. 196 ff. ; Orooke, 
i. 191 ff., ii. 213 f.). 

Hence comes the conception of a special Brahman 
demon, known as Brahma-iTiksasa, Brahma-daitya, 
Brahma-purusa, or popularly as Brahm, the spirit 
of a murdered Brahman. The Brahman being 
himself spirit-laden, his ghost is invested with 
special potency for good or evil. In Bengal 
‘such spirits are specially powerful and malicious. Sometimes 
they are represented as a headless trunk, with the eyes looking 
from the breast. They are believed to inhabit large trees by 
the side of a river or in some lonely place, whence they throw 
stones at travellers and lead them astray on dark nights, and 
woe betide the unfortunate who should give one of them cause 
for offence (e.^, by unwittingly felling the tree in which they have 
taken up their abode), or who was in any way responsible for his 
death. He can only escape the evil consequences by making 
the Bdrham his family deity and worshipping him regularly ’ 
(Gait, i. 198 ; Orooke, ii. 78). In W. India the rulers of the 


1 Hereafter cited as MASB. 
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State of Savantvadi are afflicted by the demon-spirit of a 
Brahman killed in the I7th century. He is particularly ex- 
cited if any one uses his seal of office, and down to the present 
day a Brahman is always employed to seal the State papers 
iBG X. 440). In the Deccan the Brahma-saniandh, the spirit of 
a married Brahman, haunts empty houses, burning-grounds, 
river-banks, seldom attacks people, but when he does attack 
them it is difficult to shake him off (t&. xxiv, 416). In the same 
region the Brahma-purusa is the spirit of a miser Brahman, 
who died in grief, intent on adding to his hoard ; when he lives 
in his ovm house, he attacks any member of the family who 
spends his money, wears his clothes, or does anjhhing to which 
in life he would have objected {ib. xviii, pt. i. 6631), 

(6) Those %vho have left this world with unsatisfied 
desires, — ^Tiie spirits of the tmhappy or unsatisfied 
fall into several groups : — 

(a) Unhappy widows and widowers, childless 
women, — Among these the most dreaded is the 
Clmrel, Churail, Chuclel, Chudail, or the Alwantin, 
as she is called in the Deccan — the spirit of a 
pregnant woman, one dying on the day of child- 
birth, or within the period of puerperal pollution. 

In the Pan jab she appears as a pretty woman, with her feet 
turned backwards, and is specially dangerous to members of 
her own family {PNQ ii. 168 f.). Among the Orsons, when the 
exorcist forces her to appear in the flame of his lamp, she looks 
like the pakini, the common type of ogress ; but her feet are 
distorted,* she is hunch-backed, and has a large hole in her 
belly like the hollow in a tree (MASB, 1906, i. 140). In Madras 
a woman who dies prematurely, especially as the result of 
suicide or accident, becomes a she-devil, known by the 
euphemistical title of Mohani, ‘the charmer,* and she so 
continues until her normal term of life is over (NINQ i. 104). 

In the Deccan the Jakhin(Skr, yak^iv^l, rt. yak^, ‘to move*) 
is the spirit of an uneasy married woman, who haunts bathing 
and cooking rooms, attacks her husband's second wife and 
children, takes her own children from their stepmother, or, 
like the British fairies, steals babies and returns them after a 
time {EG xxiv. 416). The spirit of a deceased husband or wife, 
particularly the latW, is most dangerous to his or her successor. 
This is, in part, an explanation of the objection felt among the 
higher castes to widow-marriage, of the custom of performing 
the rite at night in order to avoid the observation of the angry 
spirit, and of the use of sundry ceremonies which repel evil 
spirits (R. B. Enthoven, Bombay Census Rep., 1901, i. 208). 
Among the Kolis of Ahmadnagar a widow bride is held to be 
unlucky for three days after her marriage, and must take care 
that no married woman sees her until that period is over ; if 
after such a marriage the widow bride or her husband should 
fall sick, the medium^ when consulted, usually reports that it 
is caused by the spirit of her first husband, who is annoyed 
because his wife has married again ; the bride has to give a 
feast, spend money in charity, and wear in a copper case round 
her neck a tiny image of her late husband, or , set it among the 
household gods (JBG xvii. 206). Such amulets are known in the 
Panjab as ‘the crown of the rival wife* (saukan maura), and 
to them all ^fbs made to her are presented as a measure of 
precaution (H. A. Rose, Census Rep., 1901, i. 121), Somerimes 
the widow wears a gold-wire bracelet on her right wrist, and 
every year, In the name of her deceased husband, feeds a 
Brahman woman whose husband is alive, and gives her clothes 
(BG xxii. 814). When a widow of the Ijet tribe in Bengal 
marries again, her second husband is usually a widower, and 
he places the iron bangle of his first wife on the arm of her 
successor (E. A. Gait, i. 421). In the Deccan the Asra is the 
spirit of a young woman who committed suicide after bearing 
one or more children ; she attacks young women, and must be 
propitiated by offerings of cooked rice, turmeric, red powder, 
and a bodice (BG. xviii. pt. i. 653). The Hadal or Hedali, the 
spectre of a woman dying in pregnancy or childbirth, is plump 
in front and a skeleton behind, lives in wells, trees, or dark 
corners of the house, attacks women, and, sometimes appearing 
as a beautiful woman, lives with men until her fiend nature or I 
spectre form is discovered (ib. xviiL pt. i. 654). The corpses of 
women dying under such circumstances are often burnt in 
Older to prevent sorcerers from digging them up and using the 
unborn fmtus or the bones of the mother for purposes of Black 
Magic <t&. xxiii. 201 ; A. K. Iyer, i. *77 f.). 

(^) Unhappy children and the unvmrried . — 
Under the innuence of the same belief that the 
spirits of those dying with unsatisfied desires 
become malijpiant, children and unmarried persons 
are included in the army of evil spectres. 

In the Himalaya, the Tola or Masan (the latter a term 
ordinarily used to designate cemetery spectres) are the spirits 
of children or bachelors, sometimes appearing in the form of a 
will-o’-the-wisp, banished from the society of other spirits, 
living in wild and solitary places, sometimes prowling about in 
the form of bears or other wild animals. They are, as a rule, 
harmless, and their present estate is only temporary, because 
after a time they undergo transformation, and assume other 
sh^es (Grooke, i. 261 ; Oakley, 218). 

The spirits of the unmarried dead form a large 
group. 

In S. India such spirits are called Virika (Skr. * heroic,’ 
‘eminent’), ‘and to their memory have small temples and 


images erected, where offerings of cloth, rice, and the like are 
made to their manes. If tliis be neglected, they appear in 
dreams, and threaten those who are forgetful of their duty’ 
(F. Buchanan, A Journey through Mysore, Canarct-, and 
Malabar, i. 359 ; cf. ii. 120, 152, where the name is extended to 
the spirits of bad men, who afflict the living). In Kanara, if 
neglected, such spirits send pestilence among men and sheep, 
and disturb people by dreams and nightmares (BG xv. pt. i, 
300). In the Deccan the Jhoting is the spirit of a youth dying 
uninarried and leaving no relatives ; it lives in trees, ruins, or 
burial-grounds, is most faithless and can be bound by no oath, 
personifies absent husbands, leads wayfarers into pools and 
drowns them, waylays postmen, who are safe so long as they 
do not lay down their bags (BG xviii, pt. i. 654). Elsewhere 
the Jhoting is the ghost of a low-caste Hindu who died with 
unsatisfied desires, wears no clothes, and lets his hair flow 
loose ; he lives in a house of his own, but, if this be burnt or 
puhed down, he removes to a river or well ; he fears to enter 
sacred places, or to attack persons learned in the Vedas and 
strict in the performance of their religious duties (ib. xxiv. 417). 
in the Deccan those who die after the rite of thread-girding 
and before marriage become evil spirits, known as Munja (Skr 
mufija, ‘the fibre girdle of the Brahman*) or Athavar (Skr. 
asta>var 9 a, ‘eight years old*) (ib. xviii. pt. i. 539). Such 
spirits are greatly feared in the Panjab, where they are known 
by the euphemistical title of ‘father* (pita); shrines are 
erected to them near tanks, and offerings are made (NINQ v. 
179). A typical case of the deification of the unmarried is 
found in the cult of Dulha Deo, * the deified bridegroom,’ which 
seems to have originated in the Central Provinces, where a 
bridegroom on his wedding journey was killed by a tiger or in 
some other tragical way ; at marriages a miniature coat, shoes, 
and bridal crowm, with a little swing to amuse the child, are 
offered to him (R. V. Russell, i. 80; Grooke, i. 119 ff.). In the 
Panjab, under the influence of Vaisnava beliefs, he is said to 
represent the relationship of God to the human soul, exhibited 
as that of a lover to his mistress (H. A. Rose, i. ISO). For 
similar legends of a bride and bridegroom turned into stone, see 
J. Grimm, Teut. Mythol., Eng. tr., 1888, iv. 1446 ; W. O. Borlase, 
Dolimns of Ireland, 1897, ii. 649. 

(c) SpiHts of foreigners. — The same feelings of 
awe or fear naturally attach to the spirits of dead 
foreigners, whose valour, cruelty, or other qualities 
have impressed the minds of a subject people. 

At Saharanpur a Musalman named Allah Bakhsh, who died 
in a state of impurity, has become a dangerous demon, 
worshipped by the lower castes of Hindus (NINQ v, 183) 
Such a spirit is known by the euphemistical title of Mamduh 
‘praised,* ‘famous,* or as Kajis, ‘the impure one.* He wears 
Musalman dress, with his hair on end, and carries branches in 
his hands ; even the Pir, or saint, sometimes becomes hostile to 
people who unguardedl;^* sit upon his tomb, spit at it, or in 
other vmys annoy him (ib. v. 106; BGxxiv. 416 f., xviii. pt. L 
664). People resort to the shrine of a Muhammadan saint 
Alam Pir, at Muzaffargarh in the Panjab, to procure release 
from such spirits. In fact, the Indian Muhammadans have 
appropriated much of the demonology of their Hindu neigh- 
bours, and exorcism and the modes of securing control of evil 
spirits have become important branches of science (G. A 
Herklots, Qanoon-e-Islam, 1863, p. 201 ff. ; BG ix. pt. ii. 147 ff.) 
In the same way the dread spirits of Europeans are propitiated 
That of a certain Captain Pole, killed at Travancore in 1809, is 
appeased with gifts of spirits and cigars (JASB i. 104; E 
Thurston, JEthnographio Notes, 1906, p. 296 f.). Similar cases 
of the propitiation of the spirits of European men and women 
are common in varions parts of the country (Grooke, ii, 199 ; 
BG xviii. pt. i. 413, pt. iii. 447 ; NINQ ii. 93 ; FNQ ii. 133). In 
some places, however, such spirits are regarded as kindly, as in 
the cases of General Raymond, who died at Haidarabad in 1798, 
and Colonel Wallace, who died in the Deccan in 1809 (S. H. 
Bilgrami and 0. Willmott, Hist, and Descr. Sketch of H. II. the 
Nizam's dominions, 1883, ii. 600 ff. ; BG xviii. pt. iii. 447 f.). 

5 . Modes of repelling* or conciliating evil spirits. 
— ^Various methods are employed to repel or con- 
ciliate evil spirits. If the spirit after death is to 
pass to the home of the Pitri, or sainted dead, or to 
undergo the necessary stages of transmigration, it 
is necessary that the funeral rites (iraddha) shall 
have been duly performed (see Ahcestob- WORSHIP 
[Indian], voL i. p. 450 fi*. ). Hence the family spirit is 
usually benevolent, if care be taken to provide for 
its wants. Thus arises the very common classifica- 
tion of spirits into the * inside ’ and the ‘ outside ’ 
— the former usually friendly; the latter, being 
foreigners, usually hostile. The OrSons divide 
their spirits into those of the house, the sept, the 
village, and the Bhula, or dangerous wanderers 
(MASB, 1906, i. 138). In the Deccan there are 
‘home’ and ‘outside’ spirits, the latter not being 
greatly feared, because, though every field has its 
evil spirit, they are restrained by the Guardians 
(see § 9 ), who are more powerful and able to control 
them» The friendly house spirit generally merges 
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into the protecting family deity, like Gnmo Gosain, 
the Male god who dwells in the house pillar, or 
Dharma Pennil, the Kandli god of tlie family or 
tribe (Risley, ii. 58, i. 403). 

In any case, after a time, usually represented by 
the period of human memory, the spirit automatic- 
ally passes to its rest, and ceases to be a source of 
danger to the survivors. I 

In the Deccan the life and influence of a Bhuta last for four, 
and the evil conditions of haunted places for two, generations 
xviii. pt. i. 556); the Hpon of Upper Burma worshii) only 
their fathers and mothers (Gazetteer Upper Burmat i. pt. i. 668, 
600 ; cf. Orooke, i. 178). 

When the inability to perform the funeral rites 
and the consequent restlessness or maliciousness 
of the spirit are due to the absence of the corpse, 
as in the case of death occurring in a strange land 
or the failure to recover the body, the relatives 
perform the funeral in effigy. 

Among the Oaros, when a man dies away from his village and 
cannot be cremated at home, the relatives buy a number of 
cowrie-shells and put them in a pot to represent the bones of 
the dead man, or erect a mortuary hut in which they are de- 
posited (A. Playfair, The Garos, 1909, p. 111). In some cases, 
among orthodox Hindus, the corpse is represented by branches 
of the sacred Butea frondosa tree— the head by a coco-nut ; 
pearls, or, failing them, cowrie-shells, for the eyes; the whole 
being covered with paste made of ground pulse to simulate the 
flesh, and a deer-skm representing the cuticle ; the officiating 
priest, by the use of magical formulae (mantra% infuses life into 
the image, the animating principle being represented by a lamp 
placed close by; when the lamp goes out, the usual funeral 
rites are performed (NJNQ iii. 201 ; cf. BG xviii. pt. i, 664), 
When the death of a relative occurs under an unlucky constella- 
tion in a Br§,hman family, a special quieting rite (Mnti) is per- 
formed to appease the uneasy spirit. 

Even in the case of those dying in a natural way, 
precautions are taken to prevent the spirit from 
returning to its original home from the burial- or 
cremation-ground. 

Among the Madras tribes, when a Bavuri is being buried, the 
friends say : ‘You were living with us ; now you have left us. 
Do not trouble the people ’ ; the spirit of a dead Savara is 
solemnly adjured not to worry his widow: *Do not send sick- 
ness on her children. Her second husband has done no harm 
to you. She chose him for her husband, and he consented ; 0 
man, be appeased! O unseen ones I O ancestoral be you 
witnesses’ (Thurston, i. 179, vi. 321). When the corpse of 
a Taungtha is carried outside the house, the chief mourner 
pours water on it, saying : * As a stream divides countries, so 
may the water now poured divide us I ’ (Gazetteer Umer Burma, 
i. pt. i, 657). 

Another plan is to endeavour to deceive the 
spirit, so that it may not find its way back, by 
taking it out of the house feet foremost, or through 
a door not usually opened for ingress and egress. 

The Meitheis never carry the corpse over the threshold of the 
main door ; sometimes a hole is cut in the wall, or the tiny side 
entrance is used (Hodson, 117). Among the Maghs of Bengal, 
when the master of the house has died, the mourners on their 
return cut away the house ladder, and creep in through a hole cut 
in the back wall, in order to baffle the ghost (Risley, ii. 34). A 
similar device is that of making the corpse-bearers change places 
on the road to the grave, and turn the corpse in the opposite 
direction (BG xviii. pt. i. 424 : ix. pt, i. 48). With the same 
intention, the mourners are forbidden to look back when leaving 
the cemetery (Orooke, ii. 66 f.), the evil influence being com- 
municated through the sight (E. Orawley, The Mystic Rose, 1902, 
p. 115 ; FL xviii. [1907] 346). 

>Sometimes the repression of the evil spirit is 
secured in a physical way. 

The thumbs and great toes of the corpse are tied together to 
prevent the ghost from ‘walking,’ or it is tied up in a cotton 
bag, as among the Bhotiyas (Playfair, 106 ; Thurston, iii. 104, 
iv. 371, 404, V. 483, vii. 83 ; Gazetteer Upper Burma, i. pt. i. 667; 
3tASB, 1905, i. 109). Among the Eoyis of Madras, when a girl 
dies of syphilis, a fish-trap is erected to catch the spirit, and 
prevent it from entering the village (Thurston, iv. 55). Some 
people, when returning from the funeral, fling pebbles towards 
the pyre to scare the spirit, or make a barricade of thorny bushes 
between the grave and the house (Crooke, ii. 67 ; Risley, ii, 76). 
With the same intention, the names of deceased relatives are 
tabu for a generation, to avoid recalling their spirits ; or, when 
parents die, men assume the names of their deceased grand- 
father ; women, of their grandmother (Sir R. Temple, Census 
Rep, Andaman Islands, 1901, L 253). One reason given for the 
wide-spread custom of shaving after a death is that it changes 
the appearance of the mourners so as to deceive the pur- 
suing spirit, or removes the shelter in which it may hide and 
cling to the mourner (Fra 2 er, JAI xv. [1886] 99). To prevent 
the spirit rising from the grave and ‘w^alldng,’ it is a common 
practice, particularly among menial castes, to bury the corpse 


face downwards, and to pile stones and thorns on the grave 
(Thurston, iv. 322, 374, vii. 426 ; Gait, i. 419 ; Crooke, ii. 60 ; 
BG xxii. 196 ; cf. B. S. Hardy, JSastem MonacMsm, 1850, p. 322). 

Frecmitions in th& case of more dangerous spirits, 
—Precautions of this kind are more urgent in the 
case of spirits specially malignant. 

In the ease of the Churel, sometimes the corpse of a woman 
dying pregnant is cut open and the child removed ; or the spirit 
is scared % fire, earth, and water ; or iron nails are driven into 
her fingers, and the thumbs fastened together with iron rings 
(Orooke, i. 272 ff.). The Oraons carry the corpse of such a woman 
to a distance, break the feet above the ankles, and twist them 
round, bringing the heels in front, into which they drive long 
thorns ; they bury her deep in the earth face downwards, and 
place with her corpse the bones of an ass, reciting the anathema : 
* If you come home, may you turn into an ass 1’ ; the roots of 
a palm-tree are also buried with her, with the curse : ‘ May 
you come home when the leaves of the palm wither 1 * ; when 
they leave the burial-ground, they spread mustard seeds along 
the road, saying: ‘When you try to come home, pick up all 
these 1 ’ (MASS, 1906, i. 140). This last charm is very common, 
and is one of the usual impossible tasks found in the folk-tales 
(Orooke,!. 273 f.; BG xix. 134, xxiv. 417; Steel-Temple, Wide- 
awake Stories, 1884, p. 430). These precautions, under Brahman 
guidance, have been elaborated into a special funeral ritual for 
women dying during the menstrual period, after the sixth month 
of pregnancy, and within ten days after childbirth (BG xviii. 
pt.i.661f.). 

The misery of the unmarried dead is relieved 
by the curious rite of marriage with the dead (cf. 
FTB.ZQT, Pausanias, v, [1898] 389 If.) — a custom 
which in India seems to prevail only in Madras 
and among some Burmese tribes. 

When a Toda boy dies unmarried, a girl is selected ; her head 
is covered by her father with a mantle, and she puts food into 
the pocket of the mantle of the dead ; the Nambutiri Brahmans 
perform the rite of tying the marriage necklace on'a dead un- 
married girl (Rivers, 367, 701 ; Bull. Madr. Mm. iii. 61). The 
disgusting custom of enforced sexual connexion by a male with 
such a dead girl, ascribed by Abb6 Dubois to the Nayars, seems 
to be based on a misunderstanding of this rite of mock mar- 
riage (J. A. Dubois, Hindu Manners, Cmtoms, and Cere- 
momes^, 1906, p. 16 f.). Besides the Todas and Nambutiris, 
several S. Indian tribes perform this mock marriage, such as 
the Badagas, Billavas, and Komatis, while among the Pallis and 
Vaniyans the dead bachelor is solemnly married to the arka 
plant (Calotropis gigantea) (V. Aiya, Travancore State 
Manual, 1906, ii. 259; Thurston, i. 117, 250 f., iii. 334, v. 197, 
vi. 22, vii. 316). Among the Chins of Upper Burma, if, before 
the great contracting ceremony is completed, either party dies, 
the rites are continued with the corpse, which is kept unburied 
until tbe rite is finished ; in this they probably follow the custom 
well established among the Chinese (Gazetteer Upper Bxirma, 
iL pt. ii. 303 ; J. J. M. de Groot, Ru. Syst. of China, 1894, ii. 
800 ff.; J. H. Gray, China, 1878, i. 216 ff.), 

6, Possession by spirits. — Possession by evil 
spirits or demons is of two kinds: 

* The theorj^ of embodiment serves several highly important 
purposes in sa%'age and barbarian philosophy. On the one hand, 
it provides an explanation of the phenomena of morbid exalta- 
tion and derangement, especially as connected with abnormal 
utterance, and this view is so far extended as to produce an 
almost general doctrine of disease. On the other hand, it 
enables the savage either to “lay” a hurtful spirit in some 
foreign body, and so get rid of it, or to carry about a useful 
spirit for his service in a material object, to set it up as a deity 
for worship in the body of an animal, or in a block or stone or 
image or other thing, which contains the spirit as a vessel con- 
tains a fluid : this is the key to strict fetashisni, and in no small 
measure to idolatry ’ (Tylor 2, ii. 123). 

These two varieties of spirit possession can be 
traced in Indian beliefs. 

(a) Abnormal or disease possession. — In the first 
place, we have cases of abnormal possession. Cer- 
tain persons are supposed to be specially liable 
to spirit possession, thus defined by a native 
writer ; 

‘The men most liable to spirit attacks are the impotent, the 
lustful, the lately widowed, bankrupts, sons and brothers of 
whores, convicts, the idle, brooders on the unknowable, gluttons, 
and starvers. The w^omen most liable to spirit attacks are girls, 
young women who have lately come of age, young widows, 
idlers, whores, brooders on the unknowable, irregular or glut- 
tonous eaters, and all sickly women. Women are specially 
liable to spirit attacks during their monthly sickness, during 
pregnancy, and in childbed ; and men, women, and children 
are all apt to suffer when, dressed in their best, they go to 
gardens or near wells. Intelligent and educated men and 
healthy intelligent w^omen are freer than others from spirit 
attacks* (BG xxii. 813). 

Demon possession thus accounts for various ab- 
normal states of mind and for the phenomena 
classed as hysteria. Hence patients, particularly 
women, suffering in this way require special pro- 
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tection, or it is necessary to expel the demons by 
whom they are i)ossessed. 

In Cochin, among the Eravallars, if a pregnant woman dreams 
of dogs, cat®, or wild animals coming to attack her, she is be- 
lieved to be possessed by demons. An exorcist, or ‘devil- 
driver,* is called in, who makes a hideous figure on the ground 
representing the demon, sings, beats a drum, mutters spells, 
burns frankincense, and waves round the head of the patient 
an offering of food for the demon, on receiving which he leaves 
her (A. K. Iyer, i. 461, 107; Thurston, ii. 73, 214). hi the 
Panjab, a woman after childbirth is specia^y liable to the 
attacks of demons, and has to wear an iron ring, made, if pos- 
sible, out of an old horse-shoe, and to keep a fire burning near 
her (PNQ iii. 81). For the same reason, at the puberty rites of 
a girl, offerings are made to demons (A. K. Iyer, i. 146). The 
same is the case with people at various crises of their lives, such 
as the bride and bridegroom, the mourners, and the coi^se- 
bearers at funeral rites. Such persons are protected by various 
charms and amulets (see Charms and AmuIiETS [Indianl, voI. hi. 
p. 441 ff.). 

{b) Conciliation by gifts of food, etc. —-Attempts 
are often made to conciliate demons on such occa- 
sions by throwing food for them by the roadside or 
in the house. 

In the Himalaya, food is waved round the head of a possessed 
person and left out on the road by night, any one touching it 
being liable to spirit attack (P^Q hi. 73). When a birth occurs 
in the family of a Chit;p5.van Brahman, cooked rice, on which a 
dough lamp is placed, is laid in a corner of the street (JBG^ xviii. 
pt. 1 . 113 f.). When the Reddis of Bijapur disturb the field 
spirits at the first ploughing, pieces of coco-nut are thrown on 
each side of the plough track ; and at a Brahman funeral in the 
Deccan a man carries a winnowing-fan full of coco-kerne! 
which he scatters abroad (ib. xxiii. 147, xviii. pt. i. 149). The 
Kuld priest, in cases of sickness, prescribes the appropriate 
victim, and eats its flesh, throwing what he cannot eat as an 
offering into the jungle (B. T. Dalton, Pescrvplive Ethnology of 
Bengal^ 1872, p. 46). 

(c) Expulsion of spirits by flagellation, — Es|>eci- 
ally in the case of attacks of the hysterical kind, 
the patient is soundly beaten, until, the demon 
speaks through him or ner, and promises to depart. 

‘ If the devil should prove an obstinate one and refuse to leave, 
charm they never so wisely, his retreat may generally be 
hastened by the vigorous application of a slipper or broom to 
the shoulders of the possessed person, the operator taking care 
to use at the same time the most scurrilous language he can 
tMnk of* (Bishop R. Caldwell, writing of the ThmeveBy Shanars, 
in Ziegenbalg, 164). In the Deccan one plan of scaring a demon 
is for the exorcist to take the possessed person before an idol, 
seize him by the top-knot, and scourge and abuse him until the 
Bhuta says what offering or penance will satisfy him (jB 0 xviii, 
pt. 1. 292). The tortures inflicted on supposed witches and 
other possessed persons have resulted in death or serious 
injury (A^/iVQ iiL 202 f. ; H. Ohevers, ManuetZ of Medical Juris- 
prudence for India, 1870, p. 546 ff, ; for further accounts of 
exorcism by flagellation, see Orooke, i. 99, 166 f., ii. 84 ; at Fiazer, 
(ffB 2 iii, 127 ff., 216 ff.). In Oar Nicobar true ceremonial murders 
of men, women, and even children have been performed for the 
public benefit by organized bodies, because the victims are con- 
sidered dangerous or obnoxious to the community ; the mur- 
dered persons are charged with possession by an evil wirit as 
illustrated by their propensity to witchcraft, incendiarism, 
homicide, failure to cure diseases, or theft ; but the root cause 
is that the victim is believed to be possessed by a demon, and 
hence dangerous ; his limbs are broken, he is strangled, and his 
corpse is flung into the sea (Sir R. Temple, 210). 

{d) Expulsio7i of disease spirits. — The evil spirits 
most generally feared are those which bring disease. 
To their agency are attributed epidemics in gene- 
ral, especially cholera, plague, or smallpox, and 
maladies which are unforeseen or those which indi- 
cate spirit possession, such as fits, fever, rheu- 
matism, colic, and the like. Such spirits are often 
got rid of by transference, the spirit being com- 
pelled or induced to remove to another village or to 
some distant place. 

In the Panjab, if the fever spirit be detected, the officiant 
goes at night to a graveyard, brings home some earth, la 3 's it 
near the patient, and next day suspends a string from an acacia 
tree, on which it is believed that the spirit hangs itself ; or a 
string is wound in seven strands from toe to head of the 
patient, and then it is tied round the tree, in the hope of con- 
ciliating the tree spirit which causes the fever spirit to depart 
(,PEQ i. 40). In Upper Burma, when children faU ill, an egg, 
some of the child’s hair, and some sweetmeats are placed on a 
little boat and consigned to the river, which carries away the 
spirit ; by a later concejition tliis is supposed to be an offering 
to the water Nat or spirit (Gazetteer, ii. pt. L 291 ; of. 3?^er, 
GB 2 iii. 97 ff. , 105 f.). A very common method is to convey the 
disease by means of a scape-animal from the infected area. : In 
Berar the cholera spirit is expelled by yoking a plough, and 
driving it round the village to forai a sacred circle, which 
foreign and hostile spirits cannot pass ; a fowl and a goat are 
sacrificed and buried in the ground, and near them the b^m and 


plough-yoke are fixed, daubed with red lead, and worsMpped ; 
a care is then dragged containing the image of Mari, the disease 
goddess, from her shrine, to the village boundary, where the 
image is worshipped, and a buffalo calf is sacrificed and buried 
(NIMQ iv. 2061). In the Telugu country the scape-animal is a 
buffalo, and, as the image of the goddess is carried in procession, 
people flourish sticks, swords, or spears, and cut up limes and 
throw them into the air in oMer to induce the hungry spirits to 
seize them and thus be diverted from attacking the man who 
bears the image (Bull. Madr. 3ius. v. 130). 

7 . Possession by spirits of the exorcist. — The 
exorcism of evil 'spirits by a x>rofessional exorcist 
has been reduced to a system, and prevails widely 
in all parts of the country, particularly in S. India. 
In N. India the medium is known as feiiagat (Skr. 

‘fervent faith’), Sy ana, ‘the wise one,’ 
0;jha (Skr. upadhydya, ‘teacher’) ; among the hill 
tribes of Central India as Baiga, Bhomka, Pariiiar, 
or Demano ; in the Deccan as Janta, ‘ the knowing 
one,’ or Devrishi, ‘ holy saint.’ He is distinguished 
from the Mantri, who learns by orthodox methods 
the charm formulas (mantra) from a teacher (guru), 
by the fact that he does not undergo special train- 
ing, but works through the inspiration of a familiar 
spirit or guardian, wliich enters him when he works 
himself up into the proper state of ecstasy. This 
ecstatic state occurs on various occasions and for 
various purposes. His special province is the ex- 
pulsion of various kinds of disease ; but he also 
becomes possessed at death rites, when he identifies 
and announces the pleasure of the spirit, at name- 
fixing, when he decides the proper name of the 
child, and at other domestic and religious rites. 
The medium in his ecstatic state is seized with 
revolting cramp-like contortions and muscular 
quivering, head-wagging, and frantic dancing, 
which usually end in complete or partial insensi- 
bility. When Sir C. A. Elliott witnessed a seance, 

* the man did not literally revolve ; he covered his head well 
up in his cloth, leaving space over the head for the god to come 
to; and in this state he twisted and turned himself about 
rapidly, and soon sank exhausted. Then, from the pit of his 
stomach, he uttered words which the bystanders intei-preted to 
direct a certain line of conduct for the sick man to pursue. But 
perhaps the occasion was not a fair test, as the Panhar strongly 
objected to the presence of an unbeliever, on the pretence that 
the god was afraid to come before so great a bahim [official}' 
(SetU&mmt Bep. Hoshangdbad, 1867, p. 120). Compare the 
account by Capt. W. L. Samuells, in Dalton, 232 f., quoted above, 
vol, ii. p. 4^f. 

(a) Tabus imposed tipon the medium. — The 
medium is subject to numerous tabus. 

The god ‘would leave his head* if either a cow or a Brahman 
attended the rites, thus proving their non-Aryan origin. The 
Kota medium must not speak directly to his wife or to any other 
woman for three months before the rite ; he may not sleep on a 
mat or blanket ; at the feast he must have no congress with his 
wife (Thurston, iv. lOf.). In the Deccan he loses his power if 
his lamp goes out while he is eating, and thus leaves him ex • 
posed TO demon assault ; if he happens to hear a menstruoiis 
woman speak ; if any one sweeps his room ; if the name of any 
spirit is mentioned. Should any such events occur, he must 
stop earing and fast during the remainder of the day. He must 
avoid certiaiE vegetables and fruits, and must never eat stale or 
twice-cooked food. If he be a Musalman, he must not eat a 
special kind of millet, or food cooked by a menstruous woman 
(BG xxiv. 418). 

(b) Methods of identifying spirits by the medium. 
— The medium uses varied methods of identifying 
the spirit which has seized his patient. 

In the Pan jab he waves corn over the sick person, and, making 
a heap for each suspected demon, keeps on dropping grains 
that on which the last falls indicating the offender (JSIINQ i. 
128). The Berar medium hangs a string over a wood fire and 
repeats spells ; when the smoke touches the string, the appro- 
pnate formula is indicated (PEQ ii. 170). The Kachan medium 
lays out thirteen leaves, each assigned to a special god, and, 
hanging a pendulum from his thumb, lets it move ; when it 
touches a particular leaf, that deity must be propiriated (Dalton, 
86). In the Gujarat an officiant tied charmed threads round 
the house, drove a charmed iron nail into the ground at each 
corner and two at the door ; the house was purified ; a Dev, or 
orthodox god, was installed, and before his image was placed a 
drawn sword, a lamp lit with butter, and a second lit with oil, 
while the medium continued to mutter charms for forty-one 
days, and occasionally visited the cremation ground to make 
propitiatory offerings to the offended spirit. In another case the 
spirit was actually expelled, and buried under lime, salt, mustard , 
lead, and stones, to prevent him from ‘ walking * ; and, as an 
additional precaution, a charmed iron nail was driven into the 
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ground. Fumigation of the patient with the smoke of pepper 
and dogs’ dung, as a means of inconveniencmg the demon, was 
also recommended (A. K. Forbes, Mas Mala, p. 657 ff.). 

8. Shamanism, -“Such methods naturally develop 
into the practices which have been roughly classi- 
fied under the head of Shamanism iq-v,), though 
this term is often applied to demonology in gene- 
ral. Bishop Caldwell recognizes various points of 
contact between the systematized methods of 
exorcism known as ‘devirdanhing’ and ‘devil 
driving’ in S. India and the Shamanism of High 
Asia : the absence in both of a recomized priest- 
hood ; the recognition of a Supreme God to whom, 
as he is too kindly to do them harm, little "worship 
is offered by the people ; the absence of belief in 
metempsychosis ; the objects of Shamanistic wor- 
ship being not gods, but demons, which are re- 
garded as cruel, revengeful, capricious, and are 
appeased by blood saerinces and wild dances ; the 
medium exciting himself to frenzy, and pretending, 
or supposing himself, to be possessed by the demon 
to whom worship is being offered, and whilst in this 
state communicating to those who consult Mm the 
information he has received [Dravid, Gram,^, 1875, 
p. 580 ff.}. 

Performances of this kind are uncommon in N. India, except 
in the Himalaya and among other hill and forest tribes. In 
Kumaun, when a person believes himself to be possessed by a 
demon, he calls his friends to dance it away ; the dance goes on 
daily for as long as six months in some cases, and, as an addi- 
tional precaution, large fires are kept alight (Oakley, 207 f.). 
When the Garos do devil-driving, it is in the name of their god 
Kalkama, who holds in his hancfe the spirits of men ; sacrificial 
stones are erected to him, and are smeared with the blood of 
the animal victim (Playfair, 82). The methods in use in S. 
India, where the system has been more fully elaborated, are of 
the same kind, and need not be more fully described. The 
basis of the performance is that the officiants, in dress, weapons, 
and ornaments, impersonate the demon whom they desire to pro- 
pitiate and cause to depart. (See illustrations of such performers 
among the Parayans and Panans of Oochin, in A. K. Iyer, i. 83, 
178, Full details will be found in the writings of Bishops Cald- 
well and Whitehouse already quoted, and in A. 0. Burnell, 

* The Devil Worship of the Tulavas,* lA, 1894.) 

Blood^drinking . — The most loathsome incident 
in these rites is when the medium, in order to 
bring himself into communion with the deity or 
demon, and thus gain inspiration, drinks the blood 
of the sacrificed victim. 

The low-caste Madiga who impersonates the demon Yiraveiin 
or Poturaja, * buffalo lang,’ kills the sacrificial goat by strangling 
it with his teeth and tearing the throat open (Oppert, 461, 476). 
The same rite is performed by other mediums of the same 
class Madr. Mus. v. 165 f. ; Thurston, iv. 187 ; A. K. Iyer, 
i. 311). In N. India similar rites are found among the Tantrik 
mediums, as when, at the Bhairava festival in Nepal, a band of 
masked, yelling devils beset and torture the buffalo victim, 
drink the blood, and eat pieces of the raw, bleeding flesh (PMQ 
iii, 165 ; cf. the account in H. A. Oldfield, Sketches from Nepal, 
1880, ii 345 ff.). In some cases in S, India the victim is slightly 
wounded, and forced to eat rice soaked in its own blood ; if it 
eats, the omen is good, but in any case the victim is slain {Bull, 
Madr, Mus. v. 173). The blood is used as a charm, as at 
Trichinopoly, where clothes soaked in it are hung on the eaves 
of the houses to protect the cattle from disease ; or it is smeared 
on tiie doorposts of the shrine, or collected in a vessel and laid 
before the goddess for her refreshment (ih, v. 173, 141, 164). 

9 * Worship of Guardians. — Particularly in S. 
India, the chief reliance for protection against 
demons is placed in the Guardians. These are, 
first, the Gramadevata, or local village-deities ,* 
secondly, the leaders of the hosts of evil spirits, 
who, by ap|)ropriate conciliation, can be induced 
to keep their demon bands under control, and 
prevent them from doing injury to mankind, 

(a) The —The Gramadevata, ‘gods of the. 

village,’ or, as they are called in N. India, the Dihwar (with the 
same meaning), are generally non-human spirits, though their 
ranks are sometimes recruited from those of human origin. 
They are often identified with the Earth Mother or vdth the 
wider host of Mothers (Mata), the worship of whom prevails 
widely in W. India. (For Mother-worship, see A. Barth, Me- 
Ugiom of India, 1882, p. 202 n. ; Bishop Whitehouse, in Bull, 
Madr, Mus. v. 116 ff. ; Monier- Williams, Brahmanism and 
Hinduism % 1891, p. 225 ff.) The connexion of this worship of 
the female powers with the matriarchate is not clearly estab- 
lished in India. But women are generally supposed to be more 
susceptible than men to spirft influence, and are mysterious 
beings charged with supernatural energy (Westermarok, i. 620, 
065 ff.)* Hence we find women participating in demon propitia- 


tion. The Oraons believe that women, known as Bisahi, control 
the terrible Bhuta known as Dayan. The woman who desires 
to acquire this power strips off her clothes (see above, vol. iii. 
p. 447), wears a girdle of broken twigs taken from a broom, and 
goes to a cave, the resort of the Dayan, There she learns spells 
{mantra), and at each stance puts a stone into a hole. If at the 
end of a year the hole is full, she has become an expert, and 
can take away life and restore it. If the hole be only partially 
full, she has the power only of taking away life. Every year 
she is obliged to sacrifice a black cat and pour its blood into the 
hole. She and the Dayan alone can set the Bhuta in action, 
and to these all diseases are attributed. When a child dies, any 
Bisahi in the village is charged with causing the death {MASS 
1.144). 

As examples of these village guardians we have Ohan^ki or 
Chandkai, the low-caste Hindu guardian in the Deccan^ who 
lives in marshes and attacks children. To appease her an image 
is made of earth taken from the banks of a river ; offerings are 
made to it, and it is finally thrown into water (BGr xxiv. 416). 
The field guardian of the Eeddis of Bijapur lives in a stone 
under a sacred tree, which is smeared with red lead, and offer- 
ings are made before beginning ploughing (ib, xxiii. 147). 
Darha is the guardian of the Birhors of Bengal, and is repre- 
sented hy a piece of bamboo stuck slantwise into the ground 
(Risley, i. 1^). Naturally such village guardians are often 
embodied in the boundary stone. The chief object of worship 
of the Dangs of Elhandesh is Simaria Dev, the boundary god, 
the SewapriyS of the Bhuiyars (BG xii. 601 ; Orooke, TO ii. 93). 
The worship of boundaries (Simanta-puja) is part of the ortho- 
dox marriage rite (J5G xviii. pt, i. 129). In Tanjore theEllai-kal, 
or boundary stone, is the subject of remarkable worship (Bull. 
Madr. Mus. v. 117 f., 166 f.). 

(b) The demon Guardians.-^-lLn. S, India the chief of these is 
AiyanAr, * honourable father/ or, as he is also called, Sasta or 
Sastra, * ruler ’ (Oppert, 506). Mounted on a horse or elephant, 
he rides sword in hand over hill and dale to clear the land from 
evil spirits ; any one who meets him and his demon troop dies 
at once ; when he is not riding, he appears as a red-coloured 
man, wearing a crown, with lines of sacred ashes (vibhuti) on 
his forehead, and richly dressed ; he has two wives, Purannai 
and Pudkalai, who are worshipped with him (Oppert, 605 ; Bull. 
Madr. Mus. v. 118 ; A. K. Iyer, i. 312 f.). In the Himalaya the 
demons go about on horses, in litters, or on foot, led by Bho- 
lanath: death seixes any one meeting them; Airi patrols the 
land with his dogs (JASBe, 1848, p. 609 ; Crooke, i. 262 f., 280 ; 
cf, the European legend of the Wild Huntsman, the Orion of 
Greek legend, Wuotan of Germany [Frazer, Pausan, v. 82; 
Grimm, iii. 918 ff., 94113). 

The Deccan guardian is Vetala, who also appeara as a goblin 
tenanting dead bodies (see the Vetdlorpaifdham'^iatikainQlud&d 
in Somadeva, Kathd-sdrit-sagara, tr, 0. H. Tawney ; and Sir 
R, Burton, Vikram and the Vampire, 1870). He is represented 
in human form, but his hands and feet are turned backwards, 
bi^ eyes tawny green, hk hair standing on end ; he holds a cane 
In his right hand and a conch-shell in his left ; when he goes his 
rounds, he is dressed in green, and sits in a litter or rides a 
horse, while his attendants follow, holding lighted torches and 
shouting (B& xviii, pt. 1 291, xxiv. 415). In the villages, as a 
guardian, he occupies a stone smeared with red paint, the top 
roughly carved into a man’s face ; but more usually he resides 
in the pre-historic stone circles scattered over the hills, the 
centre stone representing the demon, and the surrounding 
pillars his attendants (ib. xviii. pt. i. 291, 663, pt. iii. 347, 388, 
xxiv* 416). 

like Mm is Bhairava or Bhairon, who seems to be in origin 
an old earth-god, the consort of the Mother. In his form as 
Eal Bhairava he cures diseases caused by demons (ib. xi. 461, 
xiv. 78, xviii. pt. i. 289). As Bahiroba he is widely revered, and 
the Dhitngars of Satara bury his image with the rich men of the 
tribe to protect them from mil spirits (ib. xi. 461, xiv. 73, 
xix. 106). 

In N. India, where the belief in demons is less intense, the 
local village-deities, and, in particular, Hanuman, the monkey- 
god, are installed as ^ardians at the foundation of every 
settlwnent. 

10 . Periodical or occasional expulsion of evil 
spirits. — ^Tlie periodical or occasional expulsion of 
evil spirits is as common among many Indian tribes 
as it is among other primitive races (Frazer, 
iii. 39ff.). 

IMs is often done at the close of the harvest season, which is 
regarded as a period of licence. About harvest time the Earenni 
of Upper Burma take a piece of smouldering wood from the 
house fire, place it on a bamboo, and carry it ceremonially out- 
side the village; they are unable or unwilling to explain the 
object of the rite, but they say that it keeps off fever and other 
sickness from the house (Gazetteer, i. pt. i. 630). Among the 
Taungthas of the E. frontier there is a general cleaning up of 
the village after an epidemic, the place being surrounded with 
a cordon of fresh-spun white threads, ’and the blood of sacrificed 
animals scattered (T. H. Lewin, Wild Maces of S.E. India, 1870, 
p. 196 f.). The people of Lower Burma expel the cholera demon 
by scrambling on the house roofs, laying about them with 
bamboos and billets of wood, drum-beating, trumpet-blowing, 
yells, and screams (0. J. F. S. Forbes, British Burma, 1878, p. 
233 ; Shway Yoe, The Burrmn, 1882, i, 282, ii. 106 If.), Similar 
harvest-rites are found among the Ho and Mundari tribes in 
Bengal and those of the N.W, frontier (Dalton, 196 f. ; J. Bid- 
dulph. Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, 1880, p. 103). At the annual 
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Maler feast the priest scatters rice ; all persons supposed to be 
possessed with devils scramble for it, and are finally cured by 
drinking' the blood of a sacrificed buffalo (Dalton, 270), ^The 
Kandhs practise a similar rite at seed-time (W. Macpherson, 
Memofim 0 / iSertJwe, 1865, p. 857f.). In Bengal, during the 
Holi spring festival, people light torches and fling them over 
the boundary of the next village, the custom of ten giving rise 
to riots (PJ^Q iv. 201). Even among many of the higher castes, 
like the Prabhus of Bombay, in order to expel evil spirits at a 
marriage, a servant rises early and sweeps the house, gathers 
the sweepings into a basket, lays on it an old broom, a light, 
some betel, and four copper coins, and ■waving the basket before 
each room says : ‘ May evil go, and Bali’s kingdom come I ’ She 
then drives the master of the house to the door, and, warning 
him not to look back, places the sweepings on the roadside ana 
brings back the coins (JSGr xviii. pt. i. 252 f.). In Upper India 
the Bivali, or feast of lights, is the occasion for observances of 
the same kind, the lamps scaring demons, and a regular rite of 
scaring poverty or ill-luck from the house being performed (I A 
xxxii. [1903] 237 ff.; NINQ v. 125; Orooke, li. 1881, 2951). 
Often these rites take the form of a mock combat or a tug of 
war, in which one party represents the good, and the other the 
evil, spirits, arrangements being made that the former shall be 
victorious. The Burmese Nats are propitiated by a tug of war, 
the victorious side being supposed to get better crops ; and if, 
after the contest, rain happens to fall, the efificacy of the appeal 
is placed beyond question j; this is also done in seasons of drought 
{Gazetteer Upper Burmaf li. pt, ii. 96, 279, iii. pt ii. 64). Among 
the Aos of Assam, at a festival held in August, there are tugs of 
war lasting for three days between the young men and un- 
married girls of each clan (kJiel) (E. A. Gait, Census Rep* Assam^ 
1891, 1 ^4). In Abmadnagar, m April-May, the boys of one 
village fight with slings and stones against those of another ; it 
is believed that the non-observance of the rite causes failure of 
rain, or, if rain fails, a plague of field rats ; a fight duly waged 
is followed by plentiful rainfall (BG xvii. 722 f. ; cf. the Greek 
kt9o^o\Ca and al<rxpokoyta [Farnell, CGS iii. 93, 99 ; J. E. 
Harrison, Prolegoiaena, 1903, p. 155 ; Orooke, ii. 320 f .])• 

11. Gaining control of a demon. — In the rites of 
Black Magic, a demon, if he can he brought under 
the control of a medium or magician, plays an im- 
portant part ; he may be used as a protector by his 
master, or his owner may let him loose to work 
mischief on those whom he desires to injure. The 
magician, by the use of spells {mantra\ can often 
induce him to enter some receptacle, and he thus 
becomes a marketable commodity. 

‘ When the sale of a Bhut has been arranged, the Ojha hands 
over a corked bamboo cylinder which is supposed to contain him. 
This is taken to the place, usually a tree, where it is intended 
that he should in future reside ; a small ceremony is performed, 
liquor being poured on the ground, or small mounds {piv4^ 
erected in his honour, and the cork is then taken out, whereupon 
the Bhut is supposed to take up his abode in the place chosen 
for him. His function is to watch the crops and guard them 
from thieves, and, if any one should be hardy enough to steal 
from a field thus guarded, he is certain to be stricken by the 
Bhut, and in a few days will sicken and die ’ <E. A. Gait, Cmsm 
Rep. Ben^al^ 1901, i. 198). Among the Pulluvans of Madras, *a 
man who wishes to bring a demon under his control must bathe 
in the morning for forty-one days, and cook his own meals. 
He should have no association with his wife, and be free from 
all pollution. Every night, after 10 o’clock, he should bathe in 
a tank or river, and stand naked up to the loins in water, 
while praying to the god whom he wishes to propitiate, in the 
words : ** I offer thee my prayers, so that thou mayst bless me 
with what I want.” These, with his thoughts concentrated on 
the deity, he should utter 101, 1001, and 100,001 times during 
the period. Should he do this, in spite of all obstacles, and 
intimidation by the demons, the god will grant his desires* 
(Thurston, vi. 231). In Mysore, among the Hasulas and 
Maleyas, jungle tribes, when a man dies, his spirit is supposed 
to be stolen by some one else’s devil, who is pointed out by the 
astrologer, who divines by throwing cowrie-shells or rice. The 
heir, then, as a measure of precaution, redeems the spirit by 
offering a pig, fowl, or other gift ; and he promptly shuts it up 
in a pot, where it is periodically supplied with dnnk and food 
to prevent it from ‘walking’ and doing mischief (B. L. Rice, 
Mysore^ 1897, i. 214 ; cf. ‘The Fisherman and the Jinni,' Sir R. 
Burton, Arabian Nights^ 1893, i 34 ff.; PNQ ii. 170). The 
power of a demon is believed to rest in his hair, and, if a man 
can succeed in cutting off the topknot of a Bhut, the latter will 
he his slave for life (NIRQ iii* 180). In Travancore, Kuttich- 
chattan, the hoy imp, if fed, watches the property of his owner ; 
the master of such a demon possesses infinite powers of evil ; but 
these, if wrongly exercised, recoil upon him, and cause him to 
die childless and after terrible physical and mental agony (N, 
Subramhaniya Aiyar, Census Rep.^ 1901, i. 303). Siddharaja, 
the great Ohalukya king of W. India, is said to have performed 
his acts of heroism by aid of a demon which he subdued by 
riding a corpse in a cemetery (BG i. pt. i. 174), 

12 , Relation of demonology to orthodox re- 
ligion. — From Vedic times the gods ever war 
against the demons (A. Macdoneli, 156 ff.). Ivrsna 
slays the demoness Piitana ; Trnavartta, the 
whirlwind demon; Arista, the bull demon; Kesin, 


the horse demon (F. S. Growse, Mathura'^, 1883, 
pp, 55, 62). Many gods and goddesses take their 
cult-titles from their conquest of demons ; Devi as 
Mahisa-mardini, Indra as Vrtrahan, Visnu as 
Kaitabhajit and Madhustidana. The scenes of 
these ghostly combats are still shown, like the 
gloomy cave at Yan in Kanara, whence Siva dis- 
lodged the demon occuj)aiit ; the water which flows 
from hot springs is the blood of tlie Raksasas slain 
by some deity, or such wells are the haunts of 
demons which, if not conciliated, bring disease [BG 
XV. pt. ii. 355, xiv. 373 ; L. A. Waddell, Among the 
Evmalayas^ 1899, p. 203). This opposition bet’ween 
the worker by^ magical arts and the priest who 
works by the aid of the gods is one of the primary 
facts of Hinduism (Sir A. C. Lyall, Asiatic Studies'-^f 
1907, i. 101 fi^). Even among some of the forest 
tribes the supremacy of the god over the demon is 
admitted; but, as already stated, no clear dis- 
tinction can be drawn between god and demon. 
The Oraons believe that their tutelary deity, Fat, 
controls all the Bhuts, except the Dayan ; and the 
Kannikans of Madras will not worship the demon 
Chathan at Cranganore because he is a rival of the 
local orthodox god (MASB, 1906, i. 142; A. K. 
Iyer, i. 143). 

But, as a matter of fact, this opposition between 
demonolatry and the orthodox religion is little 
more than nominal, and popular Hinduism consists 
of a veneer of the higher beliefs overlying demon- 
worship, the latter being so closely combined with 
the former that it is now impossible to discriminate 
the rival elements. This combination is especially 
apparent in S. India, where Brahmanism appeared 
at a comparatively recent period and was forced to 
come to terms with the local Dravidian beliefs. In 
particular, in the Tamil districts, the demon cultus 
has been elaborated under Brahman guidance, as is 
shown by the ceremonial washing of demon images, 
elaborate processions in their honour, and other 
forms of an advanced species of worship. While 
the original Gramadevata are, as a rule, female, 
here their male consorts tend to acquire a more 
prominent position. Aiyanar, for instance, has be- 
come entirely independent, occupies a shrine of his 
own, and has a special festival, and sacrifices are 
made to his attendants, Madiiraiviran and JMiin- 
adian. As a concession to Brahman feeling, blood 
sacrifices are falling into abeyance, and, when these 
are offered to a goddess, she is often veiled, and a 
curtain is drawn during the blood-sacrifice to 
Aiyanar, or the oflering is made not to Mm but to 
one of his attendants (Bishop Whitehead, Btdl. 
Madr, 'Mus. v. 160). In some places Brahmans 
are beginning to act as priests to the village god- 
desses ; hut the slaying of victims is left in charge 
of the low-caste priests ; and Brahmans who serve 
in village shrines are regarded, among their own 
body, as holding a distinctly lower position than 
those 'who are engaged in secular pursuits {ib. 
127 f. ). The fusion of the two faiths usually mani- 
fests itself in the acceptance by the orthodox gods 
of the demons as their followers or assistants. 
This is particularly noticeable in the Sakta and 
Saiva cultus, Vaisnavism liaving little sympathy 
with the cruder rites of demonism, Tlie village 
goddesses tend to become ^aktis, or manifestations 
of the female energy of Nature ; Siva himself has, 
as one of his cult-titles, Bhute^vara or Bliutesa, 
* lord of demons ’ ; his son Ganesa or Ganpati takes 
his name as lord of his father’s attendant demons 
{gana ) ; in the Harnatak, Aiyanar is identijTied 
with Harihara, a duplex figure embodying &va 
and Vi§nu. 

The corrupt Mahayana form of Buddhism current 
in Tibet and the Himalaya has largely adopted 
Shamanistic beliefs, drawn from the Animistic 
devil-dancing cults of the Bon, resembling in many 
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ways the Taoism of China, and reinforced froni 
Indian Tantrik beliefs (L. A. Waddell, Buddhism 
of Tibet, 1895, pp. 19, M, ^11 ; Sir H. Yule, Marco 
Polo, 1871, ii. 611). 

This process of the absorption of demonola- 
try by orthodox Hinduism naturally results in 
the decrease of the former, as intelligence, educa- 
tion, and the active missionary^ efforts of the 
orthodox priesthood extend. This is admitted by 
several native writers. One, speaking of Bengal, 
states that the numbers of the Bhuts nave largely 
been reduced; fifty years ago there were as many 
millions of demons as there are men at the present 
time ; characteristically, he seems to attribute this 
reduction in numbers to the facilities now otered 
by railways of visiting Gaya and other places for 
the purpose of performing the obsequial rites which 
ai>pease the angry spirits of the dead {NINQ iii. 
199), From Bombay we learn that in Kolhapur 
some of the most dreaded evil spirits have recently 
disa})peared — the Brahman ghosts having left the 
country because they dislike the cow-kuling per- 
mitted by the British Government ; the Muham- 
madan demons because pork is now freely eaten ; 
only the low-caste spirits are left, and their inftu- 
enee has become much reduced {BG xxiv. 421). 
Even in Cochin and Travancore, the homes of I 
demon- worship, it is said to be gradually ^ving 
way to Hinduism, as represented by the cults of 
Siva, Subrahmanya, and Ganpati or Ganesa (A. K. 
Iyer, i. 311). 

Litbrature.— -T he cults of the demons and evil spirits of 
India have been as jjet imperfectly studied, because many of 
these rites are repulsive, and performed in secret, and thus do 
not readily come under the observation of Europeans, while they 
are offensive to many students of Hinduism helongmg to the 
idgher and learned classes. The material, which is of great 
extent and complexity, is scattered through the anthropo- 
logical literature of India, some of which has been quoted in 
the course of this article. It is most abundant in S. India. 
Much information will be found in the Gmsm Reports ; the 
Manual of the Administration of the Madras PresidenoVt 
1885-93 ; the JBvUetins of the Madras Museum ; the District 
ManmlSy esp. that by W. Logan on Malabar, 1887 ; general 
treatises, such as E. Thurston, Castes and Tribes of A India, 
1909; V, N. Aiya, Travancore State Manital, 1906; B. L. 
Rice, Mysore, 1897 ; F. Buchanan, A Journey through Mysore, 
Canara, and Malabar, 1807 ; L. K. Anantha Krishna Iyer, 
The Cochin Tribes and Castes, vol. !. (all published), 1909 ; P. 
Percival, The Land of the Veda, 1864 ; S, Mateer, The Land of 
Chaa-ity,!^*!!', R. Caldwell, Compar^ Gram. oftheDravidianor 
South-Jndian Family of Languages^ 1875, in which and in 
B. Ziegenbalg, Genealogy of the South-XTidian Gods, 1869, the 
work of the former writer on the Shanars of Tinnevelly is re- 
produced ; G. Oppert, The Original Inhabitants of JBkaratOr- 
var§a or India, 1893 ; Sir M. Monier-Wiiliams, Brahmanism 
and Mindxiism\ 1891 ; in A. K. Forbes, Rds Mold, 1878, is 
reproduced the Bkoot Nibundh or the Destroyer of Supersti- 
tions regarding Daimons, by Trivedi BaJpatram Daya, issued in 
an Eng. tr, in 1850. To these may be added special mono- 
graphs, such as P. Dehon, S. J., * Religion and Customs of the 
Uraons," in Mem. A.s, Soe. Bengal, i. (1906) ; A. C. Burnell, 
The Devil Worship of the Tvlavas, reprinted from I A, 1894 ; 
H. Whitehead, ‘The Village Deities of Southern India,* in 
Bull. 3Iadr. Mus. v. (1907) ; M. J. Walhouse, ‘ On the Belief 
in Bhhtas— Devil and Ghost Worship in Western India,’ in JAI 
V, (1876) 408. W. CrOOKE. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Jain).— Super- 
human beings, according to the Jains, fall into 
two categories— the denizens of hell (ndrahas), 
and the gods (devas). A sub-division of the latter 
distinguishes good and had gods {daivl, and dsuri 
gati ) ; the bad gods are also spoken of as hudmas 
rjt hadrnmrm. Demons would come under the two 
heads ndrakas and hudcms, and ghosts imder that 
of kudevas. It must, however, be kept in mind 
that, according to the Jains, neither the state of a 
god nor that of a demon is permanent, but both 
have their individually fixed duration, which may 
extend to many * oceans of years.’ The state which 
a soul may attain in the scale of beings and the 
duration of this state — his individual lot — depend 
on the merits and demerits (karma) of the soul ; 
when the allotted time is over, the soul will be 
re-born in some other state according to his karma. 


A god may be re-born as a hell-being, but the 
latter will Ibe re-born as an animal or a man only. 

The ndrakas, or hell-beings, have a demoniacal 
nature, but they cannot leave the place where they 
are condemned’ to live, nor can they do harm to 
any other beings than their fellow ndrakas. The 
souls of those who have committed heinous sins 
are on death removed in a few moments (see 
Death and Disposal of the Dead [Jain]) to 
one of the seven nether worlds which contain the 
different hells (see Cosmogony and Cosmology 
[Indian], § 4 ). There the soul of the condemned is 
fitted out with an enormous body of a loathsome 
shape comparable to that of a plucked fowl. The 
hell-beings possess superhuman mental powers 
{amdhi) ', they avail them, however, only to find 
out their enemies and to fight each other. In 
addition to the pains produced by the wounds they 
inflict on one another and by the tortures they 
have to undergo in some hells, the liell-beings 
continually suffer from extreme heat or cold, the 
intolerable stink, and the horrid sounds which 
prevail in the hells, and they can never appease 
their hunger and thirst. The ndrakcts do not 
die, however much they are mangled ; but their 
wounds close at once like a furrow in water. 
They die at their allotted time after a miserable 
life, which may extend, in the lowest hell, to 33 
oceans of years. 

The remaining demons and the ghosts are con- 
tained in the two lowest sub-divisions of the gods : 
the bhavanavdsins or hhaumeyakas, and the vyan- 
taros. The lowest class of the hhmanavdsiiis {i,e. 
gods who live in palaces) are the asurakumd/ras or 
simply asuras. They reside in mansions of their 
own below the surface of the earth, in the upper 
half of Matnaprabhd, the highest of the seven 
nether worlds. As in Hindu mythology, the 
asmas may be good or bad ; but there are fifteen 
extremely wicked asitras — Ambarisa, etc. — who 
administer tortures in the three uppermost hells j 
in a former life they had delighted in wanton 
cruelty. The remaining classes of bhavanavdsim, 
ndgas, etc., seem to be demi-gods rather than 
demons. 

The vpantaras include demons, goblins, ghosts, 
and spirits, who live on, above, or below the earth. 
They are divided into eight classes, viz. hinnaras, 
kimpurusas, mahoragas, gandharms, yaksas, rdlc- 
§asas, blmtas, and pisdchas, all of which occur 
almost identically in Hindu mythology. The last 
four classes contain demons and ghosts, but they 
are not demoniacal as a whole. There are even 
among the rdk^asas good ones, adorers of the 
tlrthakaras, who may take dllcsd, etc. In narra- 
tives the demoniacal character is usually indicated 
by an epithet, e.g. dusta-vyantara. Generally 
speaking, the notions of the Jains on demons, 
ghosts, etc., are very much the same as those of 
the other Hindus; but the position of the super- 
human beings has been, in many regards, altered 
by the efforts of the Jains to introduce systematical 
order into the mythological conceptions current at 
the time when their religious teachings were re- 
duced to a definite form. 

Literature. — Umasvati’s Tattvdrthddhigama Sutra, chs. 3 
and 4 (tr. ZDMG lx. [1906] 309 ff.) ; Vinayavijaya’s Lokaprakma, 
1906, 9th and 10th sargas. H. JaGOBI. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Japanese). — i. 
Ghosts.— ‘The difficulty,’ says a Japanese writer, 
* of collecting materials for an article about ghosts 
is that there are so many of them.’ Ghosts 
and ghost-stories are too numerous to admit of 
tabulation or classification. There are certain 
traditional forms which they are siippose<I to 
assume. They are mostly of the fcinialc sex, are 
clad in white flowing robes which conceal the 
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absence of legs, and dishevelled hair hangs loosely 
over their shoulders. As a rule they are supposed 
to bear some resemblance to the living original, 
but this is not invariably the case. The ghosts 
of the wicked bear on themselves the marks of 
the punishments they are enduring in the invis- 
ible world: they appear with one eye, or three 
eyes, with a long tongue protruding beyond their 
lips, or with a long nexible neck like that of a 
serpent. These corporeal peculiarities are sup- 
posed to be the results of the karma of a previous 
existence. The Japanese ghost is not generally 
malicious : there are times, however, when he can 
exhibit an amazing amount of perverse and wicked 
ingenuity. 

Dr. T. Inouye, who has devoted much thought 
to the question of ghosts, summarizes their appear- 
ances as^ follows. (1) They are commonly seen in 
the twilight or at dead or night when everything 
is black and indistinct. They appear, (2) as a rule, 
in lonely or solitary places ; or ( 3 ) m houses recently 
visited by death, or that have long been deserted, 
in shrines, temples, graveyards, or among the 
shadows of willow-trees. It is very rarely that a 
ghost appears to a group of persons; apparitions 
are mostly vouchsafed to single individuals, and 
especially to persons out of health, feeble in body 
and mind, deficient in knowledge, and immession- 
able. There is nothing specially new in Inouye’s 
concluBions : they are given here to show that the 
Japanese ghost is very much what the ghost is 
supposed to be elsewhere. 

2. Warnings of approaching death,— It is com- 
mon among temple folk in Japan to say that at the 
moment df death the soul will often go to the 
temple to give notice of its death. On such occa- 
sions, a jingling or rattling sound is heard by the 
temple-gate or in the main hall of worship, and it 
is held that whenever these sounds are heard they 
are invariably followed by the announcement that 
a parishioner, male or female, has died. The man 
from whom the present writer obtained his informa- 
tion warned him that these stories must not be 
looked upon as mere idle tales. The thing is of 
constant occurrence, now as in the past. Two 
stories from Tono Monogafari will illustrate this 
point. 

A cei'tain rich parishioner of a temple in the township of 
Tono, in the province of Rikuchu, had long been confined to his 
bed with a disease which was known to be incurable. One day, 
however, the incumbent of the temple was surprised to receive 
a visit from the sick man, who was welcomed with the greatest 
cordiality, and regaled with tea and cakes. After a long and 
plea«iant conversation, the visitor rose to take his leave. A 
novice followed him ^ the front gate. The old man, passing 
through it, turned suddenly to the ri^ht and disappeared 
mysteriously from sight. The servitors m the temple were in 
the meantime making the discovery that the cakes hiad been 
left untouched and the tea spilled on the mats. Several persons 
afterwards asserted that they had seen the old gentleman walk- 
ing mysteriously down the street. The man died that evening, 
and the family maintained that he had been lying unconscious 
on his bed all day. The spfiling of the tea is characteristic of 
many of these stories : it seems to be the proper thing for the 
Japanese ghosts to do. 

Another very pretty story comes from the lonely mountain 
village of Shimo Niigawa, on the banks of the Karobe in Etcfaiu. 
The wife of a carrier, living with her husband and son^ near to 
a mineral spring, fell into the river, as she was returning after 
dark on a moonless night from the spring, and was drowned. , 
Husband and son were awaiting her return at home, very i 
anxious because of the lateness of the hour. Finally, they con- 
cluded that, owing to the darkness, she had dedded to stoy the 
night somewhere, and would return the next morning. As the 
boy lay dozing on his bed he was awakened by something tugging 
at his hand. Seeing nothing, he went to sleep again. But ihe 
tug at his hand came again, and the touch was hke that of his 
mother’s hand. Then he called his father, and, striking a light, 
found that the place upon which the strange fingers had closed 
was covered with blood. The next morning his mother’s dead 
body was found among the rocks in the river bed. The palm of 
her hand was all torn and bleeding. Evidently, in her fall, she 
had made a wild grab at some stone or tree, and injured it. 

3. The limbs of a ffhost. — While the common 
ghost, and especially the stage-ghost, is generally 
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conceived as a head and shoulders ending off in 
vague draperies, the following story of the Haunted 
House of Yotsiiya will show that underneath the 
vague draperies a real man is supposed to exist. 

The house in this story was haunted by a troublesome and 
noisy ghost who allowed the inmates no rest at night. The land- 
lord could find no tenant though the rent was ridiculously low. 
At l^t a man, tempted by the cheap rent asked for the otherwise 
desirable residence, determined to face the ghost and lay him 
if possible. He shut himself into the house at night and 
awaited the ghost’s arrival At the wonted hour he came. He 
was not, however, a terrible ghost at all When he found that 
the man showed no disposition to run away he became quite 
gentle and opened his grief. In the dajs^s of his flesh he had 
been a fighting man, and had had the misfortune to lose his leg 
as the result of one of his battles. The severed limb lay buried 
beneath the house, and a one-legged ghost in the realm of the 
spirits was an object of ridicule. He had long haunted the 
house for the purpose of recovering his lost limb, but unfortu- 
nately he had never yet succeeded in persuading any moi'tal to 
listen to his plaint. The man promised to I'ive his* assistance, 
and, instructed by the ghost, proceeded to dig at a certain spot 
beneath the house. Presently, there arose from the hole a 
misty shape, a fleecy cloud, in appearance like the leg of a man 
which drifted off, and joined itself to the body of the ghost. 

I ‘Thank you,’ said the happy ghost, ‘I am satisfied now.’ And 
he ceased to haunt the house. The story shows that the 
Japanese ghost is thought of as being the exact spiritual 
counterpart of the material man. 

4. Ghostly counterparts of material objects. — 
The Japanese ghost rarely (if ever) appears naked. 
He appears sometimes in his grave-clothes, but 
very frequently in the ghostly counterparts of the 
clothes which he habitually wore in nis material 
life. He often has a spiritual sword, and has been 
known in stories to commit murder, 6 ,g. strangling, 
with the ghostly counterparts of material objects, 
such as a rope or a piece of tough paper. 

A Kyoto story, dating from the Kyoho era (a.d. 1'716-1736), 
tells of a murdered woman who was buried along with her new- 
born infant, the latter not being truly dead at the time of inter- 
ment. Prompted by maternal instinct, the ^host of the woman 
escaped from the tomb and went into the city to buy food fpr 
her infant. Two or three times she appeared at a certain shop 
and purchased some rice-jelly. On each occasion she was 
served by a different member of the family— by an apprentice, 
by the mistress, and finally by the master. The sadness of her 
face impressed itself on the memory of each, and each had a 
distinct recollection of having seen the woman take out of her- 
purse the proper sum of money and lay it down on the mat' 
before her. In each cose, when, after the departure of the 
woman, they went to take up the money, it had disappeared 
and could nowhere be found. 

It is evident that the Japanese ghost is thought 
of as surrounded by ghostly counterparts of all the 
objects that surround him in this world — other 
words, there is, in the Japanese mind, a spiritual 
world which is the exact counterpart of the material 
world in which we live. 

5. Close connexion between the two worlds. — 
These two worlds are looked upon as being very 
closely connected. The spiritual world lies as near 
to the material, and is as closely interwoven with 
it, as the spirit of man is with his body. The link 
of connexion is never broken, and the Japanese 
ghost feels the same keen interest in the welfare of 
his family, province, or country that he felt when 
alive. 

There are many stories to illustrate this : for example, one 
recently published by Viscount Tani in the KokuminShimhunt 
of a certain Hamada Eokunojo, a samurai of the Tosa clan, 
who, having been beheaded (A.n. 1674) with his whole family on 
account of embezzlement of provincial funds, appeared to his 
judge on the day following the execution, to relieve himself of 
an important message which oppressed his mind. In many 
stories, the constant persecutions of a stepmother worry her' 
hated stepson into a monastery, where he can have no further 
influence over the family finances. A pious priest of Hieizan, . 
who had spent many years in the continuous recitation of the 
Hoke Kyo, edifies (or annoys?) the community by continuing 
the same practice in the darkness of the tomb. The ghost of a 
murdered man gives no rest to judges, councillors, or kinsfolk, , 
until he has secured the acquittal of a wrougfuUy accused 
person and the arrest of his own guilty brother. 

These are but a few msfcances out of the many 
ghost stories with which Japanese literature and 
folk-lore abound. Whether the tales are true or 
not does not ‘matter. The important^ thing is ; 
that they all illustrate the constant belief of the 
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JapaBese in the reality of the spirit world, and in 
the constant and close interest which its denizens 
take in the concerns of men. 

6. Effects of this belief on conduct.—" Are you 
not ashamed/ says a kind-hearted husband, in 
one of Tokntomi’s novels, to his spiteful wife,— 
‘ are you not ashamed to stand before the family 
ihai [tablets of the dead], when you have been 
treating your own brother’s child with such 
cruelty ? ’ There can be no doubt that the belief 
in the continued interest taken by the dead in the 
concerns of the world they have left behind them 
has exerted in the past, and still exerts, a great 
influence on the moral conduct of the individual 
Japanese. The influence is fostered by the presence 
on the domestic shrine of the tablets of the dead, 
by the observances on death-days and other anni- 
yersaries of the dead, by the ceremonies, joyous and 
otherwise, of the Urabon Festival, by the many 
lustrations of the Shinto rites, and by the practice, 
observed in private households as in the great 
affairs of State, of announcing to the spirits of the 
deceased, as matters that must touch them closely, 
any events of importance that have taken place in 
the family circle or the country. When the second 
Tokugawa Shogun, Hidetada, wished to change 
the succession in his family, he was only dissuaded 
from his designs by the consideration of the fact 
that he would have to notify the change by some 
messenger sent expressly to the realms of the dead. 
Imperil messengers are constantly being sent to 
announce some event to the spirits of the Imperial 
Ancestors, and the Shokonsha shrines which, 
during the present reign, have been erected in 
Tokyo and elsewhere, to the memory of the patriot 
dead who have died for soverei^ or country during 
the Meiji period, represent tne enlargement by 
design of an old belief that has always been present 
in Japan under one form or another. The spiritual 
world of the Japanese is no longer bounded by the 
narrow limits of the province. Like their patriot- 
ism, it has become Imperial ; for what lies outside 
the bounds of the Empire the Japanese have but 
little concern. 

7. The spirits of material objects.— The J apanese 
ghost differs from ours in conception. It is not, as 
with us, just the spiritual portion of a man, sepa- 
rated at death from the hoay. It is the whole man 
spiritualized, the exact, immaterial counterpart of 
the material man. Every material object (e.g. 
money, as we saw above) has this spiritual counter- 
part, and there has from the earliest times been a 
tendency to personify the spiritual counterparts of 
material objects, especially things remarkable for 
beauty, majesty, age, and the like. We hear 
occasionally of the ghost of a teapot, a badger, or 
the like; tne poetic imagination of the Japanese 
has peopled her wilds with gods or spirits of the 
mountain, the cascade, the tree, the well, the 
river, the moon, and above all, the sun. The in- 
digenous Japanese cult is threefold. It is nature- 
worship, ancestor-worship, and, as a corollary to 
the latter, ruler- worship. 

8. The spirits of animals.— If man has a spiritual 
counterpart to his material self capable of leaving 
the latter and of continuing its existence apart, 
and if the same can be said of plants, mountains, 
and other inanimate bodies, it stands to reason 
that the same (qualities ought, logically, to be 
attributed to the animals. All animals are, in 
Japanese popular thought, thus endowed with 
spiritual counterparts, and some more conspicu- 
ously than others. Foxes, badgers, bears, and the 
like are able not only to appear before the eye 
in the spiritual counterpart of their own material 
shape, blit even to enter into the bodies of men 
and other animals, and to speak and act through 
them. 


fox is the hero of a thousand stories. He has, 
e.g.y been known to change himself into a tree. In a legend 
from Nara we read of a Shinto priest from the Easuga shrine 
who, having lost hfs horse, went into the forest to search for it. 
He was astonished to see a giant cryptomeria in a place where 
none had stood only a few days before, and, in order to make 
sure that he was not being bewitched, discharged his arrow 
against fiie tree. The next day the tree had disappeared, but 
on the place where it had stood there was a poor little dead fox 
with an arrow through its heart. Again, the fox has been 
known to turn into a woman, not only as a temporary disguise, 
but permanently ; and there is a popular play known as the 
Shinoda no mori^ or ‘Forest of Shinoda,* which turns entirely on 
the supposed marriage of a man with a vixen who had assumed 
the form of a young woman. The plot has an extremely sad 
and tramc denouement. The story of the midwife who was 
tricked by a fox into assisting at the accouchement of his wife is 
also a favourite one which may be found in many districts. 

The cult of the fox, whilst probably indigenous 
to Japan, is also found in China, and many of the 
fox-legends are probably importations. When the 
fox can find a human skull, and put it on its head, 
and then worship Myoken, the polar star, it obtains 
its power of assuming the human form. It is very 
fond of assuming the shape of a beautiful maiden, 
and chooses the twilight for the exercise of its 
witchery. The witchery of a fox is rarely of a 
malicious kind. It has indeed been known to deal 
swift and sharp retribution to men for acts of in- 
justice and cruelty, but it is, as a rule, mischievous 
rather than spiteful, and there are not a few in- 
stances in which the fox has shown great gratitude. 
There are no stories which tell of the fox recruiting 
good with evil ; but it never omits to req_nite evil 
with evil. 

A story from Kai tells of a, samurai who shot at a fox with 
intent to kill. He missed his aim, but the fox did not forget 
the hostile intention, and when the samurai got home he found 
his house on fire. On the other hand, a story from Omi tells of 
the gratitude of the fox to whom the priests had shown kind- 
ness; and the great Hichiren, who had a very tender heart for 
animals, was said to have two familiar and attendant foxes who 
accompanied him evei^where, predicting the future, and warn- 
ing hire of coming dangers. A story is also told of a certain 
Yasumlchi, who Md the office of Dainagon and resided at 
Takakura, near Kyoto. The grounds surrounding his mansion 
were so full of foxes that they became a nuisance to the nei^- 
bourhood, and Yasumichi was minded to get rid of them. He 
appointed a day for a great fox-hunt; but, on the evening 
before, a fox appeared to him in the shape of a handsome boy, 
andj in the name of the whole tribe, promised the best of be- 
haviour if only Yasumichi would spare them. Yasumichi did 
so, and never repented of the bargain. 

For farther stories relating to the power of meta- 
morphosis ascribed to the fox, as well as for similar 
stories relating to other animals, the reader is 
referred to M. W. de Visser’s excellent treatises 
on the ‘Tengu/ the "Fox and Badger,’ and the 
‘Cat and Bog,’ in Japanese folk-lore, appearing in 
vols, xxxvi. and xxxvii. of the Transactions of the 
Adatic Society of Japan. 

L Possession by foxes and other animals.— 
t we have hitherto said has related to the 
supposed power of the fox and certain other ani- 
mals of bewitching men by assuming phantom 
bodies. In fox-possession, the spirit of the animal 
intrudes itself into the body of a man or woman, 
in such a way that the intruding spirit exercises a 
control, more or less absolute, over the person in 
whose body it resides. This power is ascribed not 
only to the fox, but to the dog, the monkey, the 
badger, and the serpent. Strange to say, these 
beliefs are more prevalent in l^ushu and S.W. 
Japan than in the North and North-eastern dis- 
tricts, and it seems not unnatural to ascribe them 
to Malay rather than to Chinese or Mongolian 
influences. The following is a list of the names 
commonly given to these forms of possession, 
together with the localities in which they are said 
to be especially found : 

Name. 

Kitsune-tsuM, * fox-possession * 

Nekogamii^osit'sod.* 

Tanwifci-pctwii, ‘badger-god* , 

Inugamiy * dog-god * . 


Locality- 

, No definite locality, 

• »» »» 

, Bitclifi, Awa, Tosa, and 
parts of Kyushu. 
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Name, . Locality, 

Saragamif * monkey-god* . . Shikoku. 

‘serpent-god* , . lyo. _ 

Tobyd (meaning unknown) . . Bitchu, Bingo. 

Sinomisaki „ „ . . >» j» , 

[These two are forms of Kitsiine-tmifci.} 

Ninhdy ‘ human fox ’ . . . Izumo. 

Izuna, ,, „ . . - , Shinano. 

{Oni'-tsuhii or * demon-possession,* in the strictest sense of the 
term, and possession by Tengu, are omitted here, as they will 
be discussed later on. The reader is again recommended to 
study de Visser’s illuminating pages.] 

10 . Oni.— This is the name given to a certain 
class of supposed beings of hideous aspect and Her- 
culean strength. They often assume the human 
form, with the addition of a pair of bulFs horns, 
and a tiger^s skin thrown around their loins. These 
t-wo special symbols denote, so it is said, that they 
came into the world of men through the Mmon^ or 
‘spirit-gate,* which, following the arrangement of 
the Japanese zodiac, is situated in the ushi-tora 
(‘ bull-tiger ’) direction (see below). 

The word oni is said to be of Chinese orimn, and 
to denote ‘hidden* or ‘secret,* It is therefore 
connected in idea with the Japanese hakureruy ‘ to 
go into concealment,’ used of the death of eminent 
persons, and it is thus plain that the prima^ con- 
ception of the oni is that they are the spirits of 
the dead. The oldest purely Japanese term seems 
to have been mono (‘the beings,* an euphemism 
based on the idea of de mortuis nil nisi bonum ) ; 
arakami'^ or arahumikami (‘wild spirits’), and 
shikome (‘ugly women *), appear to have been used 
later, and later again we get the word mononoke 
( ‘ spiritual beings *). Many J apanese will say that 
mono or mononoke are essentially evil beings, but 
there seems to be no inherent reason for such a 
supposition. A still more modern word is hake- 
mono ( ‘ beings possessed of magical powers *). These 
words show the beliefs of the Japanese regarding 
the dead. Death is liberation from the trammels 
of fleshly existence. The dead, therefore, possess- 
ing greater freedom, have larger powers than the 
living, though their existence is hidden from our 
eyes. They are the kishin or the kamiy dwelling 
in the dark regions of yomi. But there are many 
different types of oniy and some of them, unable to 
rest in the dull peace of Elysium, turn to more 
active employments. In the Kojihiy the yomotm 
shikome drive Izanagi out of Hades; and the 
arahurukamiy chanmng himself into a bear, is 
slain by a celestial thunderbolt discharged by 
Takemikadzuchi. 

11, The oni as modified by Confucianism and 
Buddhism. — The introduction into Japan of Chinese 
and Indian influences brought with it certain modi- 
fications of the onL The Kojiki itself is a book 
largely influenced by China ; it is, therefore, possible 
that the idea of the yomois^i shikome may not be 
a purely Japanese one. To Buddhism is certainly 
due the idea which makes of the oni the attendants 
of the god of Hell, Yama. In a story^ in the XJjijili 
Monogatari they appear as fairies, amidst surround- 
ings which are almost German. 

An old woodcutter, who has a large wen upon his right cheek, 
is overtaken by a storm and compelled to pass the night in a 
hollow tree. Unintentionally, he becomes a spectator of the 
revels of the oniy who dance around his tree. The old man, who 
is a good dancer himself, joins In the dance, and, after a very 
delightful night, promises to come a^in to his new-made friends. 
The oni are a little doubtful as to his sincerii^, and take the wen 
off his right cheek as a pledge. When he returns, he becomes 
an object of envy to his neiglibour, who is also a woodcutter, and 
who has also a wen, but on his left cheek. The neighbour de- 
termines that he will also try his luck, and takes his ^ce in the 
hollow tree to wait for the oni dance to commence. But he is 
not a good dancer, and the oni lose their tempers. They drive 


1 In the daj’-s of the anti-Christian persecutions, Christian 
emblems and books were occasionally saved from desecration or 
destruction by being shut up in shrines dedicated to supposed 
arahamiy where they were safe, owdng to the superstitious fears 
of the people. The present writer has been told of a crucifix 
which was thus treated ; also of a copy of the Christian Scrip- 
tare#,'..' ■ 


him out of the dance ring, and, as he flees, one of them takes 
the wen which they had taken from his predecessor and throws 
it at his right cheek, where it sticks. Thus the man returns 
home with a wen on either cheek. 

Some of the tricks ascribed to the oj^V^ucli as 
the stealing of a lute belonging to the Emperor 
Murakami (a.d. 947-968), ■which is afterwards 
mysteriously lowered by invisible hands from a 
high tower, and so restored, seem to suggest a 
credulity that was easily imposed upon. When a 
woman disappeared from a public park in KySto, 
being last seen walking hand in hand with a man, 
and when a search made for her resulted only in 
the discovery of a pair of arms and a leg, the police 
of the period (A.D. 885-889) were probably very 
glad to be able to plead that it was the work of the 
oni» An oil-pot, rolling of its ow accord along 
the streets, and entering a house, where it kills a 
young ghi, ought to satisfy the most exacting of 
spiritu^istic sdances. . 

12 . The word oni as applied to living persons.-— 

Whilst oni corresponds roughl^r to the ki of Con- 
fucianism, or to the faki, or inhabitants of the 
Buddhist Prdfcaloka, it is also sometimes meta- 
phorically applied to living people. Tims we get 
oni-musha, ‘ a fierce warrior ’ ; oni-shogun, ‘ a dar- 
ing i oni-kagoy ‘ a spirited horse.* A 

beautiful but hard-hearted woman is an oniy an 
ugly, evil face is oni-zuray and there is a phrase, 
oni no juhachiy which suggests that the devil was a 
handsome enough fellow in his Youth. 

13 . Adaptations of Indian stories. — The Japanese 

oni is sometimes conceived of as playing the part 
of Mara, the Tempter, who so constantly comes 
between Buddha and his disciples, and who is the 
enemy of truth. More frequently he is the Yaksa 
or Raksasa of Indian demonology. It has been 
conjectured that Onigashima of the popular 
Japanese story is the Yaksadvipa of the Jatakas. 
In the same story, the or attack on the 

demons, is said to be an adaptation of Rama’s 
invasion of Ceylon, as given in the Mahabharata. 

14 . Tengu.— We now come to the consideration 
of the mysterious beings known as tengu. The 

E opular explanation of this term is ‘ heavenly dog * ; 

ut the word also appears as tenkoy ‘ heavenly fox,* 
and tenkby ‘heavenly light.* The Buddhist ex- 
planation of the word tengu is ‘ light and darkness,’ 
‘freedom and non-freedom,* ‘enlightenment and 
error.* Thus considered, the tengu is a being in 
whom are united both sides of these antitheses. A 
similar interpretation makes ten to be the heavenly 
mantra which dominates the Vajradhatu, or Dia- 
mond World, and gu to be the earthly mantra 
which rules in the (iarbhadhatu, or Womb World. 
The tengu participates in the nature of both worlds. 

Shintoist and Confucianist writers, Baron Tsuda, 
for example, do n 6 t hesitate to denounce the 
teng%t as nothing but figments invented by a crafty 
priesthood for the purpose of deceiving an ignorant 
people. It is, nevertheless, interesting to speculate 
on the sources from which the conception of these 
fabled creatures came. The tengu is frequently 
found in Chinese literature, and it may perhaps be 
said that the idea of these beings came from a close 
observation of animals in their native haunts. The 
Buddhist monks of old generally built their temples 
in the recesses of solitary mountains, and one of 
the commonest of the titles IxBstowed on the founder 
of a temple or sect is that of kaisan-shoniny ‘ the 
venerable opener of the mountain.* J^anese 
legend connects all the great kauauy e.g. Saieho, 
Kdbd, Nichiren, etc., with stories of the tenguy and 
the favourite haunts of these creatures are famous 
temples, such as Hiyei, Kurama, Atago, Kom- 
pira, Omine, Ontake, Oyama, Miyogi, Akiha, and 
Nikko. The frolicsome antics of animals who 
believe themselves to be absolutely unobserved by 
human eyes might easily give birth to legends of 
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tmgu and other weird beings. There would also 
be ground for imagining that some of the staider 
of the brute creation were re-incarnations of yarm- 
hushi and other pious recluses. 

15. Garuda. — Undoubtedly the tengu are con- 
nected with the Garuda of Buddhist mythology. 
Tengu will appear as priests, riding on foxes, carry- 
ing feather fans, or even swords like^ samurai ; 
but their commonest form is that of a bird of prey 
not unlike an eagle or a vulture.^ It is a safe 
generalization to make, that, whenever a tengu is 
represented with the beak and claws of a bird, or 
with wings to fly with, the prototype is the Garuda. 
When the tengu takes some other form, e.g. a 
shooting star, a white badger, and so forth, the 
original conception is to be looked for, not in India, 
but in China. But, whether Indian or Chinese, 
the tengu are always subject to the sacerdotal 

ower of the Buddhist priesthood. Some have 

een Buddhist priests before their present incarna- 
tion ; some become converted as tengu, and so 
procure re-birth as members of the order. They 
can hypnotize men into seeing many things that 
have no existence, but their power does not last 
for more than a week. When the Sabbath Day 
comes, their power comes to an end. 

16. Tengu-possession.— Tcngw-possession differs 
in kind from that by oni, or any of the bewitching 
animals. There is no mischief in it, and no devilry. 
When a man is obsessed by a tengu, he merely 
becomes preternaturally learned or solemn, read- 
ing, writing, or fencing with a skill that would 
not be expected from him. 

17. Esordsm. — ^When a man is possessed by a 
tengu, exorcism is of little importance. For posses- 
sion % evil spirits, foxes, badgers, and the like, 
there are many forms of exorcism in vogue, the 
sect of Nichiren being especially noted for its 
labours in this kind of healing. The most famous 
place near Tokyo is at the ^lage of Nakayama, 
where, at a certain temple belonging to the 
Nichiren sect, periodical retreats are held for the 
purpose of driving out evil spirits of all kinds (see 
an^ art. on * Buddhistische Gnadensmittel,’ in the 
MitteUungender deutschen Gesellsch^t fur Natur-- 
und Volherkunde Ostasiens [vol. v., Tokyo, 1907]). 

18 . Spirits of the house, etc.— Spirits have much 
to do with the Japanese conception of the house. 
No building can take place without a reference of 
some sort to them. But this is a large subject, and 
will be more conveniently treated in connexion 
with the house. 

IiiTBRATURE.— In addition (to the authorities quoted in the 
text of this article, the present writer has drawn mainly upon 
three sources, all Japanese : 

ft.) TciBjftmrnal of the Tokyo Anthropological Society. 

(ii.) Tsuzoku JBtikkyd Shirwun, a weeMy journal published 
under the auspices of the reforming school of Buddl^ts, also in 
Tokyo, 

<iii.) iTS-a no Eikari (‘The Light of the Far East’), the organ 
of the Tokyo Philosophical Society. A. LlOYB. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Jewish).— There 
can be^ no hesitation in saying that the existence 
of spirits was, during most periods of Jewish his- 
tory and in most places, regarded as incontestable. 
Yet this statement is capable of being modified in 
no small degree. It has been stated, on the one 
hand, that demonology obtained so strong a grasp 
of the popular mind as completely to fetter it with 
superstition and to stifle all higlier aspirations; 
that religious teachers and thinkers were them- 
selves not free from these ideas ; and that this 
belief obscured and in many ways detracted from 
the value of their ethical teachings. On the other 
hand, this has been too categorically denied by 

lit Is to be noticed that there are otengu, ‘big tengu* with 
red faces Md long human noses ; there are also kotengu, ‘small 
tengu,* with beaks. These are also known as karasut. ‘crow 

tengu,* 


writers who hold diametrically opposite views. 
As might be expected, the truth lies in the golden 
mean. The human mind and soul are capable of 
accommodating simultaneously opinions which are 
not only inconsistent, but even mutually exclusive. 
It is just because man does not always trouble to 
disentangle his thoughts and to harmonize them 
that he is willing to retain the incongruent. Conse- 
quently a whole-hearted belief in the supremacy 
of the Godhead need not necessarily exclude an 
acknowledgment of the working of other powers. 
To arrive at the conclusion that one or the other 
of these beliefs must be rejected requires consider- 
able progress along the path of mental reasoning. 

The belief in spirits during post-Biblical times 
was a legacy from earlier periods (see esp. the 
‘Assyr.-Bah.* and ‘Hebrew’ artt. on the present 
sulnect). What Ghaldma, Arabia, and Egypt gave 
to Canaan underwent substantial change, and re- 
ceived additions from internal and external sources. 
In Palestine itself, Galilee ^ may be singled out as 
being the centre where demonology was strongest, 
but mis must not by any means be taken to exclude 
other parts. Many causes contributed to the dif- 
fusion of these ideas. The ever-growing intercourse 
with the Greek and Roman world, produced by 
commercial and political circumstances, can scarcely 
have f ailed to make the Jews acquainted with many 
new forms of spirits. The Jews from the Diaspoi’a 
who re-visited their native land cannot have re- 
turned entirely empty-handed, and foreign ideas 
must have found a fruitful soil in those parts where 
religious influences were weakest to counteract 
them. By a people naturally given to syncretism, 
dryads and satyrs would easily be associated with 
sMdtm and Moreover, the intercourse 

between the coastland of Palestine and the xEgean 
and Cypriote ports must have led to an interchange 
of ideas as well as of commodities. But, without 
going so far afield as Greece, there were enough 
territorial influences at hand to account for many 
foreign elements in Jewish demonological beliefs 
and practices. 

A complete list of the various forms of demons 
may be seen in JE, art. ‘ Demonology.’ The scope 
of the present article is to furnish suggestions 
which may in some cases account for their exist- 
ence. While frankly admitting the origin of a 
large number to be purely superstitious, there are 
yet many for which other explanations must be 
sought. The area to be considered is immense, 
and references of great importance occur in all 
branches of literature— Apocrypha and Psendepi- 
grapha, New Testament and Patristic writings, 
and Talmudic and Rabbinic works of all ages, 
including Halakha, Haggada, and Qabbala. On 
account of this wide area, great care must be 
exercised in drawing conclusions. Demons occur- 
ring in late books must be traced to their earliest 
sources. An isolated reference in the Shulhan 
'Arilhh (1555) requires investigation as to whether 
it he a mediaeval invention or a lingering survival 
of a primitive superstition. Secondly, references 
must he examined to see whether they are the 
utterances of individuals or genuine examples of 
popular belief; and distinctions must be drawn 
between local and general beliefs, between Semitic 
and non-Semitic, and between J ewish beliefs and 
those borrowed by Jews from their neighbours in 
European countries. A requirement, more vital 
than any of the foregoing, is the exercise of careful 
analysis in selecting Talmudic material. It is 
absolutely necessary to assign each authority to 
its proper local and chronological category ; tiiat 
is to say, evidence which applies to Babylon is 
inadmissible for Palestine; tliat which is found 
to occur in Galilee cannot be used to prove argu- 
1 Of. H. Grate, GeschA, Leipzig-, 1888, iii. 282. 
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ments for Judaea; and the same care must he 
exercised in respect of chronology. 

In investigating Talmudic evidence as to spirits, 
the reader wili notice, at the outset, different 
attitudes adopted by the Rabbis in dealing -with 
this question. In some cases the reality of demons 
seems to be taken for granted absolutely ; in others 
it seems, with no less certainty, to be denied. 
Stories occur in which both these attitudes may be 
traced simultaneously. The reason for this may 
be found if the nationality of the respective teachers 
be sought. It has already been stated that Galilee 
was the centre of Palestinian demonolo^, and it 
will almost invariably be found that GaUlman 
teachers accepted^ while Judman teachers reject ed^ 
the existence of spirits. The numerous instances 
which the NT furnishes would have been impos- 
sible save in Galilee; there is a strong similarity 
between these and those adduced by Galilsean 
Rabbis. The same must be said of those Rabbis 
who came from Mesopotamia. As they were 
brought up in surroundings in which superstition 
was rife, their teaching was tinged by a belief in 
spirits, and in comparison with them the clarity of 
Palestinian teaching stands out in bold relief. 

Justin Martyr {Dial. i. 85) accuses the Jews of 
employing amulets and conjurations to no less an 
extent than the heathen. The evidence of R. 
Simon b. Yohai, a Galilsean Tanna of the 2nd 
cent. , is equally conclusive for Galilee. Thus Bab* 
645, states : 

* The Master says : “ We do not pass by food (which is Ijdng 
in the street, and which may have been used for protection 
against spirits).” E. Yobanan in the name of E. Simon b, Yohai 
sajng ; “ This decision applies only to the earlier generations, 
when the daughters of Israel were not practised in all arts of 
magic *, but nowadays, when the daughters of 

Israel are indeed practised in all magical arts, this does not 
apply. It has been taught that one should pass by loaves, but 
not small pieces.” R. Asi said to R. Ashi : “ Do they, then, not 
use small pieces also for this purpose?”* [Note that none of 
these Rabbis is a Judjean. Simon b. Yobai was a Galilsoan, and 
R. Asi and R. Ashi were Babylonians.] 

The difference between Judma, on the one hand, 
and Galilee and Babylon, on the other, may be 
demonstrated by the story related about Zonin and 
the Palestinian A<][iba in Bab. 'Ahoda Zdrd, 55a : * 

‘ Zonin said to R. Aqiba ; ** Both of us know that ffiere is no 
reality in idols, but how is it that we see men going to them 
lame and returning sound ? ** He replied : I will relate to thee 
a parable. There was once in the cit;^ an honest man, with whom 
all the inhabitant® would deposit their money without witnesses. 
One man, however, would always do so before witnesses. On one 
occasion he foigot and omitted the witnesses. Then said the 
wife of the honest man to him. Now we can deny him ; but he 
replied, And indeed since he is foolish, shall we lose our faithful- 
ness?” So also is it with chastisements (i.e. diseases). When 
they are sent upon man, the precise limits of their duration are 
specified ; they are adjured and warned at what moment, by 
what physician, and by what drug they are to leave the patient 
Wlien the time arrives for the diseases to depart, and it happens 
that the sufferer is at the (heathen) temple, the diseases say : 
“ By rights we should not go, but shall we prove unfaithful to 
our oath for the sake of a fool ? ” ’ 

These and similar anecdotes, which are to be found 
in the same place, show that the Pal. Rabbis placed 
no reliance in ^irits and conjurations. It should 
be noted that R. Aqiba (A.D, 50-135) says of him- 
self elsewhere (Sem. viii. ; M. 215) : ‘ The people 
of the south know Aqilm, but whence should the 
people of Galilee know him % ’ It was in Galilee 
that the people believed in possession by evil spirits 
and in the actually of demons (e.y. NT refer- 
ences), whereas in Palestine the views of Aqiba 
prevailed. 

One of the favourite forms of procuring inter- 
course with spirits was by spending the night in a 
cemetery. In connexion with this practice, refer- 
ence should he made to Jer, Terumotht i. fol, 40«-, 
outer column, line 29 ; Gittin, vii. beginning, fol. 
485, outer column (ed. Krotoschin, 1866), and Bab, 
JSagiga, 35, near end. In all these cases invocation 

1 The Gemara is attempting to account for God*s tolerating 
idols and superstitions, and for the fact that spirits do some- 
times accomplish cures. 


of spirits is mentioned : e.g. he who 

bums incense to the shedim^ and he who passes the 
night by the graves in order to enter into com- 
munion with an unclean spirit. These customs are 
strongly condemned, and are viewed as an indica- 
tion of insanity {i.e. one who participates is a 
^ With these passages may be compared the 
story in Levit. Rahha^ xxvi. 5 : 

B. Berakhya in the name of R. Levi relates that a Jcohen and 
an Israelite were possessed by a demon and went to a skilled 
physician, who prescribed for the Israelite, but left the kohen 
neglected. The latter asked the reason, and the physician re- 
plied : ‘ He is an Israelite, and is of those who spend the night 
at the graves ; but thou, who art a kohen^ dost not act thus, 
therefore I left thee and prescribed for him.’ 

This story illustrates the difference between the 
ignorant and the learned classes ; it should he 
contrasted with the statements of Athenagoras 
{Legatio pro Christianise chs. xxiv., xxvi., xxvii.), 
to whom demons were a vivid reality.^ 

Probably the earliest demons are those originat- 
ing from the movements of celestial bodies and 
from natural phenomena. To the former, of course, 
belong Bab. and, later on, Persian examples. Simi- 
larly the sand-storm in the desert may he safely 
held to account for some of the aspects of the Arabic 
jinn. So, too, Ps 91® ^ the destruction that wasteth 
at noonday ’ may not improbably refer to the burn- 
ing heat of midday. The development of this 
idea may be found in Bah. PcmAim, 1115 ff., where 
the same word getehh occurs. 

Inasmuch as tne functions of religion were, among 
the Jews, very wide, the scope of the teacheris 
activity extended to many branches which would 
not to-day he considered as belonging to the true 
sphere of religion. He legislated for social as well 
as for religious matters ; the daily intercourse 
between man and his neighbour was the object of 
his attention. Consequently, when there are found 
quasi-religious references to spirits, in connexions 
which seem very remote from religion in its modern 
signification, it must he remembered that the word 
has been greatly restricted in the process of time. 
In turning back to those spirits which may perhaps 
have their origin in natural phenomena, the fore- 
going must he borne in mind. Thus in Fesahimt 
1115, to which reference has been made, the follow- 
ing statement occurs ; 

* IYom the first of Tammuz to the sixteenth there can be no 

doubt as to their actuality ; after that date it is doubtful. They 
may be found in the shadow of ivy which is stunted (not a yard 
high), and in the morning and evening shadows which are not a 
yard high, but chiefly they may be found in the shadows of a 
privy.* ■ , , 

The Gemara does not particularize the spirits 
mentioned in the passage cited, which follows 
references to many varieties of spirits. There 
cannot, however, be much doubt that the qetebh 
or spirit of poisonous pestilence, is meant, 
although the passage might refer generally to 
shedim, for this spirit is described a few lines earlier 
in the Gemara : 

* The qetebh m<^nrl is of two kinds ; one comes in the morning, 
the other in the afternoon. The former is called qetehh 

and causes mealy porridge to ferment (lit., it appears in a vessel 
‘ of mealy porridge and stirs the spoon). The latter is the peafcil- 
‘ ence which deatroyeth at noonday ; it appears Hke a sieve on 
I the horns of a goat, and it turns like a sieve ’ (0. supra). 

I It would not seem a very rash assumption to regard 
' this spirit as the development and personification 
1 of miasummer heat. Tammuz is elsewhere stated 
to he the height of summer, e.g. Bhab. 53e3f, where 
a populai* proverb is quoted to the effect that even 
in Tammuz the donkey feels the cold. The fact 
that attention is drawn to those shadows which 
afford insufficient protection from the rays of the 
sun, and the stress laid on the evil effects of 
, proximity to a privy, render this view more prob- 
' 1 It may be mentioned, incidentally, that the term for posses- 

i Sion by a demon is The spirits are said to have been 

! created on Friday afternoon before Sabbath ; see Gen. RahhUe 
I vii. 7 ; Rirm Abothj v, 9, where they are included in the category 
' of mythical phenomena. 
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able ; so also does the mention of the action of heat 
on food and on animals (cf. the danger of sleeping 
under the rays of the moon \JPes, 111a, near foot]). 

Closely allied to spirits which are embodiments 
of natural phenomena are those which atfect man 
in his daily life. In the Gemara on the tenth 
Mislma oi remldm many are mentioned. Under 
the guise of demons, they teach lessons in cleanli- 
ness, sobriety, care, and economy. For instance, 
‘Ee§ Laqi§ says: “Whosoever does one of the following four 
things risks h!s life, and his blood is on his own head, namely : 
he vmo performs his natural functions between a palm tree and 
a wail ; lie who passes between two palm trees ; he who drinks 
borrowed water ; he who passes over spilt water, even if his own 
wife has spilled it in his presence.” ’ 

It is unnecessary to show what points underlie 
these warnings, which are, moreover, still further 
discussed in the Gemara; but it is well to note 
that the form of the -warning has changed some- 
what. The demon is implied, but not actually 
expressed. Similar instances are the following : 

* The Genius (KiD’i«-Pers. izad. ; so Goldschmidt, in his tr. of 
Jer., p. 7111) of sustenance is called Cleanliness ; the Genius of 
poverty is called Dirt.’ R. Papa says : * A man should not enter 
a house in which there is a cat, barefooted. Why ? Because a 
cat kills and devours serpents, and serpents have small bones ; 
should one of these bones enter his foot, it could not he dislodged 
and would become dangerous. Others say that a man should 
not enter a house in v^hich there is no cat, by night. Why ? 
Because a serpent could, unknown to him, become attached to 

One of the peculiarities of the Hebrew language, 
as compared with Greek, is its paucity of abstract 
nouns. Although Aramaic, especially that dialect 
in which the T^mud is composed, has a far larger 
vocabulary than Mishnic HeFrew, yet it cannot be 
denied that the mind of the Jew preferred nouns 
of a concrete meaning. This fact deserves recogni- 
tion when considering demonology. The vocabu- 
lary contained no word which could adequately 
render such terms as ‘ dirt,’ ‘ infection,’ * hygiene,’ 
etc^and in dealing with scientific terms it was, 
andris still, a matter of extreme difficulty to find 
suitable translations. This fact will be evident to 
any one who attempts to render into classical or 
even Mishnic Hebrew a ^iece of philosophical prc 
which could be turned into classical Greek with 
facility.^ Consequently the personification of a 
quality is sometimes to be disregarded, and the 
underlying principle must be extracted. It might 
be urged that the Greek no less than the Hebrew 
people had its demons ; but other circumstances, 
which will readily suggest themselves, have to he 
taken into account. Instances of this Icind are the 
following : 

In Foma, 775, reference is made to the demon whose 

name also occurs in 206, where the kind acUons of R. 

Huna are enumerated. Shtlta dings to the finger-tips and 
alOaicta people, especially young children, who eat with unwashed 
hands. R. Huna was acquainted with this demon, and used to 
place a jar of water ready, saying, * Whosoever wishes, let him 
wme and wash his hands so as to avoid the danger from the 
w Kohler (JJ?, art. * Demonology,’ p. 617, foot) associates 
SMbta with croup. In the same way the ShtUhan "ArUt^h pre- 
serves an early refwence to the evil spirit which clings to a man’s 
unwashed finger-tips, and urges the necessity of washing tiiem. 
It is scarcely conceivable that the evil spirit in this case can have 
any other meaning than dirt— a word for which the Heh. lan- 
guage does not contain an appropriate equivalent. 

It is possible that the demon Luith (see Is 341* ; 'Emhhin^ 186, 
1006 ; Gen. R. xx.) belongs to this category. Adam is said to 
have married Lilith in addition to Eve, and filled the world with 
mMtm and demons of every description, which she bore him. 
Then, seized with jealousy of Eve’s children, she attacks and 
attempts to slay newly-born infants. The story recalls the myth 
-^-xtf.Latona’s anger against the children of Niobe, but perhaps the 
Lilithipea is a personification of the perils which beset women 
in chilt-hirth. 

Kohle!. enumerates many instances of demons of 

disease ; '^-g- §erada, catalepsy ; malt palga^ headache ; 
hen nefUt^t epilepsy ; ruali qardeyaqos (/cap5ta/c<}s), melancholy ; 


1 In this although the demon has become completely 
rationalizedj^'i^® warning is addressed to a man’s common sense, 
and not to hfi of the supernatural. Yet it must be borne 

in mind that ^ i^ab. Amora (a.d. 300-375), was noted for 

his belief in dei?ons. Of. especially the pin ’rt’ recited at the 
end of a 


for all of which suitable Heb. equivalents are lacking ; it cannot 
be from pure choice that demonology was called upon to furnish 
descriptive titles. 

There are cases in which demons and spirits 
are cited as playing pranks of a harmless or 
even amusing character, comparable to those of 
fairies and kelpies in folk-lore. The fact that such 
stories are found in most abstruse portions of the 
Gemara supports the idea above suggested. Chil- 
dren accompanied the Eabbis and listened to their 
discussions, and a story of the marvellous and 
supernatural may have been purposely introduced 
in order to stimulate wandering wits or as a reward 
for diligent attention. 

On the other hand, it cannot be denied that in 
many cases the demon is of a purely superstitious 
nature, e.g. Berakhoth^ 6a ; 

‘ It is taught : Abba Benjamin says, “Were mortal eye capable 
of seeing everything, it would be impossible for any human being 
to exist on account of the Mazziqim (‘Harmers’).” Abbaye 
says, “They are more numerous than we, and surround us as 
the mounds of earth (thrown up by the plough) surround the 
furrow.” B. Huna says, “ Each of us has a thousand on his left, 
and a myriad on his right.” Rabba says, “The jostling at lec- 
tures is due to them, weariness of the knees is due to them, the 
wearing out of the clothes of the Rabbis is due to their rubbing, 
tottering feet are due to them. Whoever wishes to know them, 
let him take sifted ashes and strew them round his bed, and in 
the morning their traces will be seen as of the footprints of a 
cock. He who wishes to see them must take the after-birth of a 
black cat, the daughter of a black cat, the firstborn of a first- 
born ; let him bum it with fire, pound it up, and smear his eyes 
therewith ; then he will see them. Let him cast them into an 
iron tube and seal them with an iron seal-ring, lest they steal 
aught. Let him keep his mouth (perhaps the mouth of the 
tube) closed^ lest he be injured. R. Bibi b. Abbaye did this, but 
he suffered injury ; so the Rabbis prayed for him, and he was 
cured.”* 

This extract contains both the playful and the 
superstitious elements, but it is very hard to ob- 
serve the distinction. It is also a matter of no 
small difficulty to determine how far the belief in 
demons was actual or superficial, or, if actual, 
whether good, innocuous, or definitely harmful. 
It is to be regarded as an evil thing for a man to 
regulate his conduct by his belief in spirits, but 
great objection cannot be raised to a bai'e acknow- 
ledgment of their existence. A child’s life would 
he empty without fairy stories ; even to-day the 
personification of the spirit of Christmas festivity re- 
ceives good-natured toleration. Keligious thinkers 
belon^ng to most heterogeneous schools of thought 
accept angelology and demonology as a necessary 
concomitant of religion. The presence of both is 
essential to that mystic element from which no 
religion is or should be entirely divorced. But the 
force of the imaginative faculty becomes baneful 
when it invades the sphere of reason and subverts 
reason itself. It is almost impossible to establish 
a hard and fast rule in these cases. 

The demonology of the Qahbala, and also of the 
later Bahbinic writings, is extremely interesting. 
Many beautiful Mirvaagim of Jewish ceremonial 
are derived from Qabhala, which assumes a mystic 
connexion between things terrestrial and celestial, 
and symbolically identifies the form with the 
matter. 

The prayer at the blowing of the ram’s horn on New Year’s 
day makes the notes of the shofar into angels ascending to the 
Divine Throne, while inability to blow the shofar is due to the 
ye^er Aa-ra* (‘ evil inclination, lust ’) which intercepts man’s holy 
thoughts and robs him of kdivwdndh (‘ devotion ’) and ability to 
produce a note. So, too, on Friday night, when a man returns 
from the synagogue to his home, which is prepared to receive 
the Sabbath bride in peace and love, two good ang els accompany 
him and bless him, while the evil angel is constrained to say 
Amen. But, if the man’s thoughts are not properly attuned, and 
if the reception of the bride is neglected, the good angels sorrow- 
fully depart and the evil angel prevails. 

In such cases the spirits are to be explained as 
graphic representations of the frame of mind of the 
man, poetically expressed, and with these the 
of Socrates may be compared ; it is in such 
circumstances undoubtedly that the prophylactics 
suggested by the Kahbis were meant to apply. 
The recital of verses of Scripture, especially of the 
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Psalms, and tlie observance of Pphillin, 
and were intended to prove a balm to a 

troubled mind, and to divert distraught fancies, 
but not to have a therapeutic effect on the body.^^ 

Nevertheless, the belief among mediaeval Rabbis 
as to the actuality of spirits seems to have been 
real, Maimonides and Ibn Ezra form very striking 
exceptions (cf. Ibn Ezra on Lv iVt ana contrast 
Nahmanides quoted by Rohler, loc, cit, ; cf. also 
Rashi on Bt 32^'^ and Job 5^’’^). 

Summari/.—{l) Belief in the existence of spirits 
cannot be denied, but (2) it was largely limited to 
Galilee and Babylonia. Palestine, on the whole, 
was free from it, and (3) in some cases other ex- 
planations must besought : (a) natural phenomena, 
(6) absence of terms for abstract nouns, (c) the 
occasional root of social and other precepts in man’s 
fondness for the supernatural, (a) playful spirits 
and fairy stories, and (e) the action of mysticism 
on the pious mind. (4) It is difficult to estimate 
the extent to which credence was given to the 
actuality of spirits and to which this belief in- 
fluenced personal conduct. 

LiTBaATUEB.— M, Griiabaum, Nem Beitrage zur semitischen 
SagenkundCt Leyden, 189a,* L. Blau, Altjiid, ZauherweseUi 
Strassburg, 1898 ; K, Kohler, art. ‘Demonology,’ mJE iv. 614. 
A. Kohut, Angdologie und Eammologie in inrer Ahhangigheit 
vom Parsisrnus (1896), is the chief work. Talmudic references 
may be consulted in Rodkinson’s tr. (New York, 1901), or pre- 
ferably in L. Goldschmidt (text and tr., Berlin, 1897). 

Herbert Loewe. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Muslim).— Besides 
the gods to whom they devoted a regular cult, the 
ancient Arabs recognized a series of inferior spirits, 
whom they conciliated or conjured by magical 
practices. In this matter, as in others, Muhammad 
preserved the ancient beliefs by adapting them to 
the new religion, in such a way that it is im- 
possible to distinguish which elements in his 
teaching are sprung from his inward conviction 
and which are simply a concession to the doctrine 
of his compatriots. To these notions — Muhammad’s 
inheritance, so to speak — are added outside ele- 
ments, Jewish and Christian, themselves derived 
from Chaldaia and Parsiisra. It seems impossible 
to give a precise account of the doctrine of the 
Qur’an on the subject of spirits, for even the very 
earliest commentators are hedged around with in- 
numerable traditions, which it is anything hut 
easy to criticize. It may be said, however, that 
the Qur’an traces out all the main divisions of the 
system : angels, servants of AUah ; Satan and his 
horde who animate the images of false gods; 
lastly, the jinn^ some of whom are believers, some 
unbmieyers. If it indicates the existence of several 
categories of angels, it nevertheless names only 
tw’^o, viz. Jahril and Mika’ii ; for Harut and Marut 
are fallen angels with a Satanic rdle. 

However, just as Judaism, under the influence 
of the Qabbala, multiplied its list of spirits, 
and Christianity set up in battle array its armies 
of angels and demons, Islam also found in this 
belief and in the magic struggle for the favour, or 
against the attacks, of spirits an element of re- 
action against the cold, aloof unity of Allah. 
From Judaism and Christianity Islam learned the 
names of spirits not known before, and it gave 
them definite forms, in descriptions which grew in 
hulk during the favourable stages of anthropomor- 
phism and the Tmushiya, and then gained in co- 
herence under the influence of Mu’ tazilitism. This 
doctrine we shall discuss in a few lines. 

Islam recognizes three classes of living beings 
higher than man ; angels {malahy plur. ; 

demons {shaitany plur. skaydfm) ; and nnfi. The 
essential and common eharactmistic of these beings 
is that they are formed from one single substance, 

1 Compare Sank, x. 1, where incantations over wounds are for- 
bidden. He who pmctises these has no share in the world to 
come, for he has doubted God’s omnipotence. 


instead of from a combination of substances like 
the human body. 

Among these spirits, the front rank is occupied 
by the angels; they are Allah’s bodyguard, and 
do his will and omj his word. According to 
Kazwlni (i. 55), ‘ the angels are beings formed from 
a single substance, endowed with life, speech, and 
reason, ’ ^ Authorities are not agreed as to the 
characteristics that distinguish them from demons 
and jinn; according to some, they differ in their 
very nature, just as one species of terrestrial 
animal differ from another ; others are of opinion 
that the difference is only in contingencies, or re- 
lativities, such as are contained in the notions of 
complete and incomplete, good and bad, etc. The 
angels are essentially sacred, untouched by the 
guilt of passion or the stains of anger. They are 
m constant attendance upon the commands of 
Allah. Their food is recitation of the 

formula ‘ Glorj^ to Aliah r’), and their drink is 
(* Allah is holy l ’). Their occupation is to 
repeat the name of AUah, and all their joy is in 
his worship. Allah created them and gave them 
diverse forms, that they might fulfil his commands 
and people the heavens. The prophet said i * The 
heavens crack, and cannot but crack, for there is 
not a hand’s-hreadth of space to be found in them 
without an angel bending or prostrating himself 
before Allah,’ 

The Arabic word malahy the general word for 
angel, means ‘sent,’ and is a Jewish loan-'word. 
Itnas lost its true form maVak, which survives, 
however, in the characteristic form of the plural 
maWlha, The exact pronunciation was as in pre- 
Islamic Arabia, as we Icnow from a verse of Abu 
Wajra, quoted in the Lisan aVArab (xii. 386), 
where it is necessary to the metre. But a certain 
number of angels l&d special names, which will 1^ 
mentioned later on, partly derived from the Qur’an. 
It seems useless to quote all the verses of the Book 
where angels are mentioned; we shall therefore 
notice only the most interesting. 

The greatest of the angels— those honoured by 
all the others as dearest to their Lord — are the 
four throne-bearers of Allah [hamalat aVarsh)^ 
whose number will be doubled on the resurrection 
day. Their duty is, besides, to praise Allah and 
implore him on behalf of true bmievers. Muslim 
legend gives them the form of the four beings who 
passed into Christianity with the Apocalypse to 
symbolize the evangelists; man, bull, eagle, and 
lion. This legend defines further the relations 
established by their form between each of them 
and a class of living beings on earth ; the first 
angel is humanity’s intercessor before Allah ; the 
second pleads for domestic animals ; the third for 
birds ; and the fourth for savage beasts. 

The cherubim {karUbiyun) are angels who are 
absolutely absorbed in the holiness of Allah; 
their function is to repeat the tasblh (‘Glory to 
Allah ! ’) unfalteringly all day and all night. They 
seem to inhabit a secluded part of the sky, where 
they live in peace, far removed from the attacks 
of the devil, ’iblxs. 

There are four angels who have a distinct per- 
sonality and are each known by a separate name : 
Jabril (Gabriel), Mika’ii (Michael), ’Azra’il, and 
’Israfii. Authorities class these in a special 
group : these four archangels will be the last to 
die at the end of the world. Jabril (or Jabra’il, 
Jibril, and sometimes Jibrin) is, above all, the 
apgel of revelation Camm cU-waM) : he was the 
messenger sent by Allah to the prophets and 
particularly to Muhammad, His formidable ap- 
pearance would overawe men, and so he has to 
appear in disguise to the prophets. Muhammad 
entreated him to reveal himself to him as he really 
was, and Jab:^ consented ; but, when he appeared, 
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immense, and covering the whole horizon with his 
wings, the Prophet fainted away. Even the in- 
habitants of the sky were alarmed by him. When 
Allah sent him to deliver the Word to a prophet, 
they heard a noise like the dragging of chains 
over rocks, and so terrible that they swooned. 
When Jabrii approached them, they recovered 
their senses, and asked what the Lord had said to 
Mm: ‘The Truth’ [al-Haqq), replied the a^el, 
and all repeated: ^Al-^aq^, al-EaqqT This 
function of Jabrii is explained in Arabic Irsr 
terms analogous to those mentioned above : he is 
the ‘guardian of holiness’ (fiazin al-quds)^ the 
‘faithful spirit’ {ar-ruh al-amln), the ‘holy 
spirit’ {ar-Tuh al~quds); in which terms we see 
a borrowing h’om Christianity. He is also the 
‘supreme confidant’ [an~nam%s al-akhar), and 
the ‘peacock of the angels’ al-maWlJca). 

His r6ie, however, is not restricted to the carrying 
of revelation. 

A tradition that, when the Prophet asked him to reveal 
all his power, Jabrii answered : * On m,y two wings I bore the 
country of the people of JDoth, and carried it up into the air so 
high that its inhabitants could no longer hear their cocks 
crow ; then I turned it upside down.’ 

It is also said that he has assistants who watch 
over the welfare of the world. Schwab {Ang6lol. 
Mh.i 1897, p. 91) notices some characteristics of 
his various functions. The most simple descrip- 
tions give him six huge wings, each composed of 
a hundred little ones ; he has also two other wings 
which he uses to destroy rebel cities. But later 
texts show Jabrii provided with sixteen hundred 
wings, and covered with saffron hairs; a sun shines 
between his wes, a moon and stars between every 
two hairs. lie enters the Sea of Light {Bahr an- 
Nut) three hundred and sixty times every day; 
and every time he comes out it a million drops 
fall from his wings, and for# the angels called 
‘ Spiritual ’ {Buhdniya)^ ‘ because they spread abroad 
spirit, peace, and perfumes’ {ar-ruh w^ar-rdka vfar- 
rlhdn). Jabrii was created five hundred years 
after Mika’il. He is named three times in the 
Qur’an (ii. 91, 92, Ixvi. 4) ; but he also appears 
under other names (ii. 81, 254, v. 109, where he is 
the annunciator to Mary; xvi. 104, xxvi. 193, 
Hv. 5, etc.). In ii. 92, Mika’il {in the form Mikal) 
-is mentioned after Jabrii, to reply, the com- 
mentaries say, to the Jews, who regarded the 
former as their ally and the latter as their enemy, 
and gave this as a pretext for rejecting the re- 
velation brought to Muhammad by Jabrii (Tabari, 
Tafnr, i. 330). 

Mika’il (Michael) is the angel charged with pro- 
viding food for the body, and knowledge and 
prudence for the mind. He is the supreme con- 
troller of all the forces of Nature. From each of 
Ms eyes there fall a thousand tears, from each of 
which Allah creates an angel with the same form 
as Michel. Singing praises to Allah until the 
day of judgment, they watch over the life of the 
world; these are the (cherubim). Being 

Michael’s assistants, they control the rain, plants, 
and fruits ; every plant on the earth, every tree, 
every drw of water, is under the care of one of 
them. Tne earliest traditions locate Michael in 
the seventh heaven, on the borders of the Full Sea 
{al-Bahr al-Masjur), which is crowded with an 
innumerable array of angels; Allah alone knows 
his form and the number of his wings. Later on, 
however, the descriptions become more precise: 
his wings are of the colour of green emerald ; he is 
covered ’vvith saffiron hairs, and each of them con- 
tains a million faces and mouths, and as many 
tongues which, in a million dialects, implore the 
pardon of Allah ; from a million eyes tnat weep 
over the sins of the faithful fall the tears from 
which Allah formed the cherubim. Michael was 
created five hundred years after ’Israfii. The con- 


ception that arises from the representation of the 
forces of Nature in the form of angels distributed 
throughout the world is decidedly pantheistic ; it 
was developed in a most curious manner by late 
Arabic traditions which have been summarized by 
Kazwini (i, 621). As we might have expected, a 
hadith was the origin of this idea : 

* Around each man appeared a hundred and sixty angels 
‘flitting round him, like flies around a jjot of honey on a 
summer day ’ ; these are the Agents of Beings {Maukulat aX- 
KdHndty. They are the forces of nutrition, and endow the inert 
food introduced into the body of man with the power of 
becoming flesh, hone, and blood. They have to watch that 
the organism preserves what is necessary to it and gets rid of 
superfluous matter ; that each organ plays its part and not the 
part of any other. The whole mysterious development of life 
is thus put into the light fingers of heavenly workmen. 

To these we must add still another angel called 
the Spirit, or the Breath (ar-i2#), which may well 
he only a new form of Jabrii, To him and to his 
incarnations Allah entrusted the duty of bringing 
motion to the heavenly spheres and tne stars, and 
of animating the sublnnary bodies and living beings. 
Just as he can make the heavenly bodies perform 
their revolutions, he can also stop them m their 
course— with Allah’s permission. 

The third of the angels of definite personality is 
mentioned in the Qur’an (xxxii. 11) under the 
name of Tnalaku but tradition calls him 

*Azra’il. 

After Allah created the angel of death, *Azra’il, 
he kept Mm hidden for a time from the other 
angels. When he showed him to them, they all 
fell into a faint which lasted a thousand years. 
This terrible being, who plays so important a part 
in the existence of the world, and who is every- 
where at once, is only a passive agent of Allah’s 
will; AUah holds death in Ms hands. Muslim 
writers insist on this fact ; for it was possible to 
believe, on tbe other hand, that the terrible angel 
of death himself executed the decrees which Allah 
had inscribed upon the ‘ Well-guarded Tablet of 
Destiny’ {al-luh al-mahfuz); but this is not the 
case. ^Azra’il ioes nothing without the express 
command of Allah. He knows nothing but what 
Allah tells him. He receives from Allah the 
leaves upon which the names of those who are 
about to die are written. It is only in details that 
the traditions difter. According to some, the 
guardian angel comes and warns * Azra’il that the 
man under his care is approaching his last moments. 
The angel of death notes the name of the dying 
man in his register, with a white mark in the case 
of a believer, with a black mark in the case of 
others. But he waits until a leaf falls from the 
tree that is by the throne of Allah CarsA) with the 
dying man’s name inscribed on it. According to 
others, this leaf falls from the tree forty days 
before the death of the man, who is living upon 
the earth during this interval but dead in the sky. 
Still another account is that an angel sent by 
AUah brings to Azra’il the list of men who are to 
die during the year : this message no doubt comes 
to Mm on the ‘night of destiny’ {lailat al-qadar}^ 
wMch is at the middle of the month Sha'ban, and 
during which the pious man, rapt in prayer, may 
see, across a hollow of the sky, the leaf on which 
his name is written falling from the tree. 

All our authorities agree in believing that the 
angel of death is present wherever a man is ceasing 
from life, and this presence is anthropomorphized 
in stories the wide diffusion of which proves its 
popularity: the story, e.g., of the proud king 
and the beggar is world- wide (Tabari, Ghazali, 
Mustatref, etc.). Some explain this multiple 
presence by saying that the angel of death has 
assistants {^diodn) who make the man’s soul rise 
up to his throat, whence ‘Azra’il comes and takes 
it. Others represent the terrible angel in the form 
of a vague, formidable being, whose feet rest upon 
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the borders of the world ; his head reaches the 
highest heaveiij and his face looks towards the 
Tablet of Destiny. But this description did not 
seem satisfying, and writers accordingly give him 
seventy thousand feet and four thousand wings, 
while to body is provided with as many eyes and 
tongues as there are men in the world. Every 
time a being dies, one of these eyes closes, and at 
the end of the world only eight eyes will be open, 
since there will be only eight beings alive — ^the 
four archangels and the four throne-bearers. 
Azra’Il hfm four faces, each of which is reserved 
for a special class of beings ; the face on his head 
is for prophets and angels, that on his chest is for 
believers, that on his back for unbelievers, and 
that on his feet for the jin??-. 

The angel of death consigns the souls he has 
seized to the angels of compassion {malaHhat ar^ 
rahma) or to the angels of punishment {maWikat 
aV adhab), according as they are believers or un- 
believers; but certain authors say that it is the 
angels assisting Azra’il who themselves carry off 
the soul with gentleness or roughly. It is also said 
that Azra’il, with Allah’s permission, calls the 
souls, and they come and place themselves between 
the two first fingers of his hand. Lastly, accord- 
ing to still others, *Azra’il gathers the believing 
souls together, with his right hand, in a white silk 
cloth perfumed with musk, and sends them to the 
farthest summits of heaven {aValiyyln)^ while the 
souls of unbelievers are crowded into a rag coated 
with tar-water and launched into the depths of 
hell {as-sijjln). 

No man can escape ‘ Azra’il ; it is impossible to 
cheat him even by being instantly transported 
by magical means to the very ends of the earth : 

* Azra’il is there in an instant. This is seen in the 
story of Solomon and the young man who was 
carried to China by his jinn ; this popular story is 
found everywhere (’Pabari, Ghazali, Wolff, TAe 
1001 Nights^ Mustatref, etc.). The Qur’an com- 
mentators, however, insist on the amicable relations 
which Solomon vowed with 'Azra’il, though he had 
started by fainting at the sight of the angel in Ms 
true shape. 

Tsrafil is, according to the formula given by 
ISazwini, the angel who brings the orders of Allah 
to their proper destination, and who puts the soul 
into the body. He is the angel of whom the Qur’an 
speaks without naming him (vi. 73, Ixxx. 33, etc.), 
and who is to sound the trumpet of the last judgment 
(^r). * The master of the trumpet {sdhih al-garn)j 
says a Jiadlth, ‘puts the trumpet to Ms lips, and, 
with gaze fixed upon the throne, waits for the 
command to blow. At the first blast, the blast of 
terror {nafhat a^-/az'), everything will perish in 
the heavens and on the eartn, except what Allah 
wills,’ Le.y according to different opinions, except 
the eight angels mentioned above, or only the four 
archangels, who will perish in the following order : 
Jabril, Mika’il, ’Israfil, and, last of all, the angel 
of death. After forty years passed in Barmh, 
Tsrafil will be re-born and will sound the second 
blast, the blast of resurrection {nafhat ahhdthji 
all the souls, gathered together in the bell of his 
trumpet, which is as vast as the heavens and the 
earth, will fly like a swarm of bees to the bodies 
they are about to animate. While this is the 
essential function of Tsrafil, it is not his only 
function. When Allah wishes to give a command 
to men, he orders the Pen {galam) to write upon 
the Tablet of Destiny (?wA). This he gives to 
’Israfil, who places it between his eyes, and transmits 
it to MikS’il. Mika’il gets the command performed 
by his assistants, who represent, as mentioned 
above, the forces of Nature. Authors describe 
’Israfil under a form borrowed from a Imdxth of 

* A’isha, repeating the words of Ka'b al-’Akbar, ie. 


the Jewish tradition, ’Israfil has four wings : with 
the first he closes up the East ; with the second the 
West; with the third he covers the earth; and 
with the fourth he veils his face before the Almighty 
Power of Allah. His feet are under the seventh 
world, while his head reaches up to the foot of the 
throne. ^ A late and strange story (Wolff, p. 14) 
shows him weeping so copiously at the sight of hell 
that Allah has to stop his tears because they 
threaten to renew the Mood of Noah, 

After a dead man has been placed in the tomb, 
and his friends have left Mm, and he has heard the 
sound of their retreating steps, two formidable 
angels, Munkar and Nakir, come and sit by Hs 
side, and ask him : ‘ What say you of this man (®.c. 
Muhammad)?’ The believer’ {nvdmin) replies: 

‘ I bear witness that he is the prophet of Allan and 
his servant.’ Then the two angels show him the 
place which he might have occupied in hell, and, 
on the other hand, the place whi<m he will gain in 
paradise. The false believer {micnaji^) and the 
unbeliever (My?r) will reply to the same question : 
‘I do not know; I said what the others said.’ 
Then the two angels will beat him with iron rods 
so that he will utter a cry wMch will be heard by 
men and According to other traditions, the 

questions will be asked by a special angel, called 
Human, who, if necessary, will deliver the dead 
person over to the punishment of the two angels of 
the tomb. Others, again, say that the an^el 
placed in charge of the departed will question him, 
and at the sound of his voice the tomb will contract, 
almost crushing the man dwelling within it, until 
the first Friday of Eajab. The believer who dies 
on a Friday is exempt from the questioning at the 
tomb. The name of these two angels is derived 
from a root naJcar, ‘ to deny ’ ; we here find the 
parallelism dear to Hebrew traditions, and the 
presence of the initial M in one of the names— -two 
souvenirs of Parsiism and Ancient Persia. 

Man is guarded night and day by the hafa^ 
angels, ‘who protect him from jinn, men, and 
Satians,’ and who register all his actions. These 
angels are fonr in number, two during the day, 
and two during the night. Some writers admit 
the existence or a fifth angel, who remains beside 
men constantly. The two angels stand by the 
side of the man, one at his right hand and the 
other at his left, or one in front of him and the 
other behind ; by night they take up their position 
one at his head and the other at his feet. The 
day-guardians change places with the night- 
guardians at the rising and the setting of the sun. 
These hours are dangerous in themselves, being 
the times when the jinn roam about, but they 
become much more dangerous to man because it is 
then that the change of the guard of the Jiafaza 
takes place. If the believer makes haste to begin 
the morning prayer {^^ibh), and the evening prayer 
{magJirih) at the very ’earliest opportunity, the 
angels who have to depart from Mm leave him safe 
from the^iwn, against whom the sacred ceremonies 
protect him, and ascend to heaven, bearing witness 
to Allah of the faith of his worshipper. Before he 
has finished his prayer, the other two guardians 
come and stand by his sides. But it is not only to 
tlie machinations of th.^ jinn that man is exposed : 
Tblis is on the watch for him by day, and his son 
during the night. This very simple arrangement 
has also been complicated by the traditionalists of 
later times. To the four guardians already known 
they added six others ; one of them holds the man 
by the tuft of hair which Muslims wear on the top 
of their heads, and drags him one way or the other 
according as the man shows humility or pride. 
Another stays in front of his mouth to prevent 
the serpent from entering it. Two others protect 
his ey^; and the last two, placed on Ms lips. 
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listen only to the words which he pronounces in 
prayer. . . 

On the liafaza devolyes the duty of writing down 
the actions of men j the one on the right hand 
keeps an account of the good deeds, and the one 
on the left of the had. These registers will be a 
witness on the judgment day. When the man 
performs a good deed, the angel on the right hand 
immediately writes it down ; when he commits a 
sin, the same angel begs his companion not to 
write it down, hut to give the sinner respite— six 
or seven hours, according to the writers— during 
which he has time to repent. Some commentators 
even allow that a compensation may be arranged, 
and that every good action effaces a had one. Un- 
believers also are said to have guardians (Qur’an, 
Ixxxvi. 4-). 

When the hafaza see that the man over whom 
they had charge has died, they do not know what 
to ao, and they pray to Allah, who tells them to 
go to the grave of the deceased and repeat the 
formulie of adoration {tasblhy tahhh% taq^dls)^ 
which, on the judgment day, will be counted 
among the merits of the deceased. 

These angels are mentioned several times in the Qur’an, 
into which they have been introduced hy Christian tradition. 
In Ixxxii. 11, they are called kCrdm JcdtiWit * noble writers/ 
indicating their r61e as overseers of human actions ; in vi. 61 
they are called }}.uf a%a , ; but in xiii. 12 they are at the same 
time called rmCaqqihdti * those who relieve each other,* This 
last expression is puzzling in its form, and the commen- 
tators, trying to explain it, say that it is a perfectly logical 
double plural, and that the second verbal form 'aqqdba here 
stands for the third form *dqaba. The Qur’an (1. 17) uses 
the word rogid to denote the guardian angel of men, and 
lyabari (iPa/sir, xiii. 68, line 16) shows that Qur’an xiii. 12 was 
read by *Ali ben-Ka*b with the following variants : ^he has in 
front of him mu*<iqgibdt, and behind him a ragtb.* There may 
be some connexion between these terms and those referring 
to the two stars which, during the course of the year, appear, 
one in the East and one in the West, at twilight and at dawn, 
and the observation of which serves as a foundation for a 
division of the year into twenty-eight mandzil or ’amcd----a. 
division which is very fruitful in popular practices. The belief 
in guardian angels, then, over and above Christian traditions, 
m%ht become connected with an astral cult. 

In the crowd of angels who have no special 
character, certain authors distinguish the ‘pious 
travellers’ [as-sayydhun) who scour the country 
with the intention of* freq:uenting only the gather- 
ings where the name of Allah is being repeated. 
They then ascend to Allah, who Questions them, 
and, on their evidence, pardons his fervent wor- 
shippers the faults they may have committed. 
According to a passage in Ibn al-Athir {Lisdn al- 
^Arah, xii. 386), none of these angels could enter 
any place in which there was an image or a dog. 

W% cannot explain the circumstance that has 
drawn the names of Hariit and Marut from the 
anonymous crowd of spirits into the broad day- 
light of the Holy Book (Qur’an, ii. 97). Traditions 
have developed rapidly to explain their history, 
and since the 9th cent, they have been copiously ex- 
plained by commentators (Tabari, Tafslr^ i. 3402). 

Two angels having incurred the wrath of Allah have been 
thrown into a well in the town of Babylon, where, loaded with 
chains, they will teach mortals the art of nmgio until the end 
of the world. In order to punish them, Allah has commanded 
them to teach this accursed science ; but they have to warn 
those who consult them that they are rebels, and to advise 
them not to imitate them. According to a of ‘A’isha, a 

woman came to her when the prophet was away, and told her 
that, being uneasy about the absence of her husband, she had 
consulted a sorceress ; carried away at a gallop by two black 
dogs (one of the ordinary disguises of Tblis), the two women 
had arrived at the edge of the Babylonian well, where the two 
fallen angels had put the inquirer in possession of magical 
powers, from which she was coming to ask the prophet to 
deliver her. 

Who are these two augels, and what was their 
crime ? This is not the place to study in detail 
the different versions which are prevalent in Arabic 
literature, or to show how, among the late writers, 
Kazwmi, for example, the legend has, under MuTa- 
zilite influence, been contracted into an account of 
a more serious kind, but deprived of characteristic 


details. We shall give here the chief traits of the 
most fully developed legend, which seems to be 
the most ancient. 

The first men in the world soon gave themselves up to all 
kinds of debauchery and crime. The angels who looked on at 
these horrors from the heights of heaven were surprised at the 
gentleness of Allah. ‘Be more tolerant,’ he said to them; ‘if 
you were exposed to the passions which agitate men, you 
would soon commit all their crimes.* The angels protested, 
and begged Allah to put them to the test ; and he consented. 
They chose two of the most noble and pure among them, 
Harut and Marut, who descended to earth. Allah allowed 
them to live there in their own way, and prohibited them only 
from polytheism, theft, adultery, wine, and murder. AH went 
weU until one day, when a woman came before them ; whether 
by chance or chosen as judges, they had to decide in a quarrel 
which had arisen between her and her husband. This woman 
was beautiful; she excited the desire of the two angels. 
Tradition ^ves us her name; ‘she was called Zahara in 
Arabic, Baidubt in Aramaic, and *An§,hid in Persian* [Le, 
Venus}. She set conditions on her favours: according to 
some, she asked her lovera the word which enabled them to 
ascend to heaven every day, obtained it, made use of it, and 
remained attached to the firmament in the form of the planet 
Venus (Zabnra), while the two angels remained prisoners on 
earth for having misused the sacred word. According to 
other traditions, she commanded them to worship an idol, or 
she made them drink wine, the intoxication of which led them 
to murder a beggar who was passing. In any case, Allah 
called or recalled Venus to tlw sky, and punished the culprits. 
On the intercession of Solomon, Idris, or some other good 
personage, he let them choose between a terrestrial punish- 
ment and an everlasting chastisement. They chose the former, 
and were chained in the well of Babel, which, according to 
some, is Babylon of ChaldsBa ; according to others, a place in 
Demavend, famous for its magical traditions. We may men- 
tion, as a strange variant of this story, the tradition that the 
two angels who Drought magic to men were Mika’S, and Jabrii. 

This legend may have reached Muhammad 
through Babhinic traditions, especially according 
to the version which shows the woman tempter 
ascending to heaven with the jpassword of the two 
angels, and remaining there in the form of the 
planet Yenus. Geiger {Was hat Mohammed a. d. 
Judenthmm aufgmommenf ^ Leipz. 1902, p. 107 f.) 
mentions a tradition in which the two angels are 
called Shamhazi and Azael (Schwab, p. 209); 
the daughter of the earth who seduces them is 
referred to under the name of Aster (=:‘star’; 
see Schwab on the word ‘ Biduk ’). But we must 
seek the origin elsewhere ; it is in connexion with 
the cult of Mithra and Anahita that we again 
come across the names of the two spirits, Haur- 
vatat and Ameretat — ^not to mention the tradition 
on the Chaldsean origin of magic (cf. vol. i. p. 796*). 

Paradise and hell are peopled with spirits whose 
exact description has not been given by any writer. 
At the entrance to paradise there is sometimes 
placed an angel called Bidwan, whose name is 
probably a rough interpretation of a passage in 
the Qur’an (iii. 13). We do not know in what 
class to place the houris {hur al-am\ who are said 
to share with other women the society of the 
blessed, and who, shining and pure, are exempt 
from physical sufierin^, like all the inhabitants 
of paradise (Qur’an, xliv. 64, lii. 20, Iv. 561, Ivi. 
22, etc.). 

The teaching is much clearer in regard to hell. 
It is guarded by a terrible angel M^ik, assisted 
hy shires {zahaniya), who in their turn have 
guardians {Tmfaza or fyizanat jahannam) at their 
command. These shires are nineteen in number, 
Ic. e^ual to the number of letters in hismilldk 
{hism%lldhi’r-rahmani-r^raMmi=^iri the name of 
Allah, the Compassionate, the Merciful ’). People 
escape from them hy reciting this formula. Malik 
stirs up the fire which burns the reprobates, and 
replies to their complaints with jokes ; but he is 
milder in the case of believers guilty of mortal 
sins, who, according to the prevailing theory, will 
one day get free from hell by the intercession 
of Muhammad, He is mentioned in the Qur’an 
(xliii. 77). 

We have already seen that Tblis was the wicked 
angel, who, assisted by his son, tempts mortals . 
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He was cursed for refusing to prostrate liimself 
before Adam, created from clay, wlien he had been 
created from fire (Qur’an, xxxviii. 77f*)« Allah 
cursed him, calling him ‘ stoned ’ [rajlm). He has 
command of the unbelieving who are his 

agents with men. 

The orthodox doctrine, as we have just seen, is 
very chary of hints as to the names of the spirits. 
But, in imitation of the Jewish Qabbala and 
under the influence of conjuration formulae, the 
Muslim practice has developed this nomenclature 
in a peculiar way, as it had commented on the 
supreme name of Allah in his ninety mine second- 
ary names. Thus there is formed an intermin- 
able list of names of angels in and of names of 
nnn in -m, which fill all the works on magic, 
"w ithout entering into details, it may be useful 
to recount here a haMth which Kazwini mentions 
(i. 69), following Tbn 'Abbas ; 

Each, of the seven heavens is inhabited by a group of angels, 
who are engaged in praising and worshipping Allah. ‘Those 
who inhabit the lower heaven which encircles the earth have 
the form of cows, and are under the command of an angel 
called ’Isma’il ; in the second heaven dwell eagles under the 
angel Miha’2; lu the third, vultures under Sa*adiya'fl ; in the 
fourth, horses under §al§a’il ; in the fifth, houris under Kalfca'il ; 
in the sixth, young boys under Samaba’il ; in the seventh, men 
under Buba’i!.’ Lastly, beyond the veil which closes the heaven, 
angels, so numerous that they do not know each other, praise 
Allah in different languages which resound like crashing thunder. 

In a word, tlie ancient beliefs of the pagan 
Arabs have been preserved by peopling the Muslim 
•world with jinn, who, for the most part, are the 
servants of Tblls. See moi'e fully under art. 
Arabs ( Ancient), voL L p. 669f. But, under the 
influence of Judaism ana Christianity, the new 
religion has also acquired an army of angels 
and demons, whose history cannot be clearly 
given without touching on the critical study of 
the hadlths, 
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DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Persian).— Demon- 
ology plays a prominent part in the religion of 
Persia because of the pronounced dualistic tenets 
of Zoroastrianism. The opposing forces of evil 
and good are believed to be in constant warfare 
until the last millennial cycles of the world pre- 
ceding the day of judgment, when perfected man 
shall, by the aid of the heavenly hosts, overcome 
the power of evil [dricj) for ever, and righteousness 
(Av. ctia) shall reign supreme. 

The general designation for ‘demon’ in the 
Avesta is daeva, the same word as the later Per- 
sian div, ‘ devil,’ and it is etymologically identical 
with Skv, deva, ‘deity,’ Lat. divus, ‘divine,’ 
although diametrically opposed in meaning. This 
direct opposition between the Indian and the Per- 
sian terms is generally ascribed to a presumed 
religious schism in pre-historic times between the 
two branches of the Indo-Iranian community; 
but there is considerable uncertainty about the 
interpretation, and the solution of the problem 
has not been rendered easier by the fact men- 
tioned below — that the names of two Hindu 
deities who appear as demons in the Zoroastrian 
system have recently been found in ancient in- 
scriptions discovered in Asia Minor. 

As the Avestan word daeva is masculine in 
gender, the demons in Zoroastrianism are com- 
monly conceived to be of the male sex ; but there 
is a large class of she-devils or female fiends, 
drujes, derived in name from the feminine abstract 
druj, lit. ‘ deceit,’ the essence of evil in the Avesta, 
a word comparable with the neuter drauga, ‘ false- 
hood,’ ‘lie,’^in the Old Persian inscriptions. Be- 
sides these she-demons there are numerous other 


feminine personifications that embody the ele- 
ments of sin as much as do their masculine 
counterparts. 

In numbers, according to the Avesta, the hosts 
of evil are legion ( Yt, iv. 2). The Gathas speak of 
the demons as ‘ the seed sprung from evil thought, 
deceit, and presumption’ {Ys, xxxii. 3), and for 
that reason they are elsewhere described as being 
‘ the seed of darkness ’ ( Vend. viii. 80). Their 
creator Avas Ahriman, who brought them forth to 
wage w^ar against hepen and earth, as is told in 
the Pahiavi Bundahi§n (i. 10, xxviii. 1-46) ; and 
Plutarch {de Is. et Osir. xlvii.) rightly interpreted 
the spirit of Zoroastrian demonology when he 
described Ahriman as having caused a number 
of Jdemons equal in activity to the Divine forces 
created by Ormazd to bore through {tiarp-gaavret) 
the world-egg in which Ormazd had placed his 
four-and-twenty ‘gods’ Zoroaster’s mis- 

sion was to banish these diabolical creatures from 
the world, and it is easy to understand why the 
Avesta should picture tne entire body of fiends as 
taking flight in dismay before Mm (m ix. 16), 

The demons are naturally thought of as spirits 
or bodiless agents ( Av. mainyma daeva, * spiritual 
demons’ [F^, x. 69, 97 ; Vend. viil. 31, 80]), though 
sometimes they are conceived of as having human 
shape (F?. ix. 15) in order to accomplish better 
their fiendish ends. Their purposes are best 
achieved under the cover of darkness, but their 
heinous deeds are checked by the rising of the sun 
(Ff, vi. 3f.). Their favourite haunt is in prox- 
imity to whatever is vile or foul, and they lurk, 
especially as spooks or goblins, in the vicinity of 
dahhmas, or towers of suence. In certain regions 
they were believed to be more numerous than in 
others, the whole province of Mazandaran, south 
of the Caspian Sea, being supposed to be especially 
infected by their presence. This legendaiy as- 
sociation with that territory is as old as the 
Avesta, and it appears throughout the Pahiavi 
writings, as well as in the SMh Ndmah of Fir- 
dausi (Av. daeva Mdzainya, PaM. Mdzantkdn 
devdn, Pers. dlvdnd Mazandaran). The same 
tradition was perpetuated in Manichseism, as is 
proved by allusions to Mazanian demons in the 
Manichgean texts lately discovered in Eastern 
Turkestan (see F. W. H. Muller, * Handschriften- 
reste aus Turfan,’ ii. 18, 19, ABAW, Anhang, 
1904). The baneful influence of all these ministers 
of evil could be averted in various ways, and one 
of the books of the Avesta, the Vendlddd ( Vidae- 
vaddta, ‘ Law against Demons ’), is devoted almost 
entirely to providing man with the means of ridding 
himself of their powder. 

As might be imagined, the multitudinous host 
of evil spirits lacks order and organization. It is, 
therefore, somewhat difficult to divide them into 
sharply defined bands, but a rough distinction 
between the masses may be recognized. At the 
head of the host stands Anra Mainyu, or Ahriman, 
‘the Enemy Spirit,’ the prince oi darkness per- 
sonified. The chief characteristics of Anra Mainyu, 
or Angra Mainyu, as he is termed in the Gathas, 
have been discussed in a separate article (see 
Ahriman), and need only to be designated here 
as maleficent in the extreme. Next in power to 
Ahriman stand six arch-fiends as eminent com- 
manders of the legions of sin. Then follows a con- 
fused horde of wicked spirits framed to bring 
misery and distress into the world. These two 
bands in their broad grouping will be considered 
in turn. 

The sixfold group of arch-fiends that are gathered 
as aides about the standard of Ahriman and form 
the council of hell (cf. Yt. xix. 96 ; Bmk. ix. 21. 4 ; 
Bd. xxviii. 7 ff. and xxx, 29) are portrayed in 
Zoroastrian literature as endowed with various evil 
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qualities and as discharging multifarious diabolical 
functions. Their names are Aka Manah (Evil 
Thought), Indra, Sauru, Naohhaithya (parallel 
with three Indian deities), Taurvi and Zairicha 
(personifications respectively of overpowering 
hunger and deadly thirst), and, lastly, Aesma, 
the demon of fury, rapine, lust, and outrage. The 
fact that three of these demoniacal names are 
identical with gods in the Indian pantheon has been 
alluded to above, but their figures on the whole 
are not really sharply defined, though their malign 
characters are several times alluded to in the 
passages which enumerate them {Vend, x. 9f., 
xix. 43 ; Bund, i. 27, xxviii. 7-12, xxx, 29 ; Bp, 
Man, I. X. 9 ; cf. also Ddt, xciv. 2 ; Dmk. ix. 34), 
Reference has likewise been made to the fact that 
in the inscriptions of the Hittite kings of the 14th 
cent. B.O., recently discovered by winckler at 
Boghaz-keui in Asia Minor, the names Indra and 
Nasatya-— the latter noteworthy by its Indian form 
(with s) in contrast to the Iranian form Naon- 
liaitliya (with h ) — appear as divinities and not as 
demons. Until the full connexion of the passages 
in these inscriptions is made known by the dis- 
coverer, it appears premature to theorize in regard 
to the possible bearing of the allusions upon the 
mooted question of the presumed Indo-lranian 
religious schism. The mention may be merely a 
direct reference to Indian deities without having 
any immediate connexion with Iran. 

Of all the sixfold group of arch-fiends, the most 
clearly defined is the assaulting and outrageous 
demon AUma, whose name has been thought to 
be reflected as Asmodceus in the Book of Tobit 
(see E, Windisehmann, Zoroastr, Studien, Berlin, 
1863, p. 138; A. Kohut, Jiwf. Angelologie und 
Bd'imnologiey Leipzig, 1866, p. 75; F. Spiegel, 
Brdn, Alterthurmhunde, Leipzig, 1877, ii. 132; 
E, Stave, Einfiuss des Farsimius auf das Juden- 
tuTTit Haarlem, 1898, p. 263 ; J. H. Moulton, ‘ The 
Iranian Background of Tobit,’ in BxpT xi. [1900] 
258 ; for the opposing view, see Ginzberg, mJE ii. 
217-220). 

By the side of these six arch-demons there are 
named in the Avesta and supplementary Zoro- 
astnan texts more than fifty other demons, per- 
sonifications of evil forces in the world (for the 
complete list, see Jackson, op, cit. infra, pp. 659- 
662). It will suffice to mention a few of these, 
such as Tardmaiti, ‘ Arrogance ’ ; Mithaoxta, 
‘ False Speech ’ ; Azl, ‘ Greed ’ (a demon that is 
preserved likewise in Manichseism [cf. Muller, op, 
cit, pp. 13, 14, 15, 18, 20, 22, 23, 63]) ; Vlzare^a, 
or the fiend that drags the souls of the wicked to 
hell ; Bu^dstd, a typification of inordinate sleep 
and sloth ; Asto^viddtu, who divides the bones at 
death; Apao&a, ‘drought’; Zemaha, ‘winter’; 
and a score or more of personified malignant 
forces. 

The special cohort of fiends {drujes), as already 
noted, is headed by the Bruj paramount, or the 
feminine embodiment of deceit and falsehood, who 
draws in her train a ribald crew of followers, 
corporeal and incorporeal, entitled in the Avesta 
dregvants, or drvants, ‘the wicked.’ Foremost 
among these agents in exercising pernicious ac- 
tivity is the DruJ JVasu (cf. Gr. p4kvs), ‘corpse- 
fiend,’ the veritable incarnation of pollution and 
contagion arising from the decomposition of a 
dead body. Of a similar character in the Avesta 
iQlthy^ja Mariaona {Vend, xix. 1, 43, xviii. S ; Ft. 
vi. 4, xiii. 130), the same as in the Pahlavi texts 
(Bund, xxviii. 26 ; DM. ix. 21. 4, vii. 4. 37), a 
form of wasting decay and decrepitude that creeps 
on unseen. Peculiarly malign in her influence is 
another fiend, JaAi, ‘ harlot ’ (cf. Ft, iii. 9, 12, 16), 
who embodies the spirit of whoredom destructive 
to mankind ; while little better are the seductive 


FainJcds, ‘ enchantresses ’ (the late Persian Feris) 
and their male partners, Fdtus, ‘ sorcerers.’ 

Among demoniacal monsters is AzAi Dahaka, 
‘the Serpent Dahaka,’ a tyrant out of whose 
shoulders grew two snakes from a kiss imprinted 
between them by Ahriman. Throngliout Zoro- 
astrianism this hideous being is represented as the 
personification of the thousand years of oppressive 
rule over Iran by the Babylonian Empire in early 
days ; and he appears equally in the derived 
demonology of Manichseism (ci, Miiller, op, cit, 
pp. 19, 37), as well as in Armenia (above, vol. i. 
p. 800), while his name, with the signification of 
‘ dragon,’ is even found in Slavic (Berneker, Slav, 
etymolog, Worterh,, Heidelberg, 1908 if. , p. 36). A 
dozen other execrable creatures in the diabolical 
list might be mentioned as agents of Ahriman in 
his warfare against the kingdom of Ormazd, but 
the list is already long enough to prove the 
important part which demonology played in 
Zoroastrianism. 

It should, however, be noted that there were 
yet other demons in Zoroastrianism whose names 
are not found in the extant Iranian literature. 
Here belong Khrura, the son of Ahriman (al- 
Biruni, Chron. of Ancient Nations, tr. Sachau, 
London, 1879, pp. 108, 398), and Mahmi, whom 
Eznik (Against the Sects, tr. J. M. Schmid, 
Vienna, 1900, p. 109) describes as revealing to 
Ormazd the secret plans of Ahriman (for the 
place occupied by Iranian demons in pre-Christian 
Armenia see above, vol. i. p. 779 f.). 

Litbratu&b.— F or fuller details and more extensive biblio- 
frapMcal material, see A. V. Williams Jackson, ‘Die iran. 
B;e%ion,’ in Geiger-Kuhn’s GlrP ii. [Strassburg, 1901] 646-688. 
For material relating to the discovery in Asia Minor of inscrip- 
tions witbi the names of the Indian deities Indra and N^atya, 
who appear as demons in Zoroastrianism, see H. Winckler, in 
MiUeuvm^m der d&ut. Orientgesellschaft, 1907, no. 35 ; and cf. 
the discussions by Ed. Meyer, in Bezzenberger-Kuhn’s ZeiUohr, 
f, vergUich. SprcLchwissemckaft, xiii. [1908] 1-27; Jacoby, in 
JBAS, 1909, pp. 721-726, 1910, pp. 456-464 ; and Oldenbergr, 
ib, 1910, pp, 846-854. The most recent material in regard to the 
occurrence of Zoroastrian demons in Manichsean writings will 
be found in the discoveries made by the German Imperial 
Expedition at Turfan in Eastern Turkestan (see F. W. K. 
Miiller, ‘ Handschriftenreste in Estrangelo-Schrift aus Turfan,’ 
in ABAW, Anhang, 1904, and other later publications now 
being issued in the same series). 

! A. V. Williams Jackson. 

I DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Roman).— The 
Romans and Latins, and the races of Italy who 
were nearest of kin to them, appear to have pos- 
sessed but little in the nature of mythology or 
folklore before they passed under the spell of the 
Hellenic culture. The early Italic conception of 
the supernatural power had not much about it 
that was definite or personal. There was a vague 
consciousness of a Divine influence (numen) which 
: worked in different spheres and with difierent 
manifestations ; but the allotment of distinct de- 
partments to clearly conceived personages, more 
I or less superhuman, and the gradation of these 
j personages to form a hierarchy, were alien to 
primitive Italic thought and feeling. In the earliest 
form of belief, only two classes of beings were 
intermediate between the human and the Divine. 
These were the souls of the dead, and certain 
spirits who attended on the lives of individual 
human beings. 

We shall first deal with these attendant spirits, 
who, when attached to men, bore the name genius, 
and, when they guarded women, had the title of 
jwio. These creations are racy of the soil of 
Italy, and the faith in them was less affected by 
contact with the Greeks than any other article of 
indigenous Italic religion. It hai’dly needs to be 
said that the history of culture affords innumerable 
parallels to this notion of an invisible personality, 
separable from, yet closely attached to, the life of 
the visible man.** The fravashi of the Persians and 
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tlie lea of the Egyptians were not imlikej and the 
Greeks viewed the psyche in a somewhat similar 
fashion. Even harhai'ons peoples often abstract 
from the individual some striking characteristic or 
characteristics which they contemplate as belong- 
ing to a more or less spiritual person distinct from 
the man himself. Such a concept is the genius^ 
and the power which was at first isolated from the 
man himself by the Italic tribes, and treated by 
them as mysterious and in some sense supernatural, 
was the power of propagating the race. This 
appears clearly in the expression Uctus genialis, 
applied to the marriage bed, which was originally 
always placed in the atrium of the old Boman 
house. The corresponding power in the case of 
the matron is her /mo, and the later goddess Juno 
is merely a generalization and a glorification of 
the separate junones* That no parallel god 
emerged on the male side is an anomaly of a 
common kind. In the genius were also embodied 
all faculties of delight, so that phrases such as 
indulgere genio, ‘to do one^s genius a pleasure,^ 
and defraudaTC genium, ‘ to cheat the genius oi an 
enjoyxhent/ were common. But the intellectual 
qualities which we denote by the borrowed word 
‘ genius ’ never specially pertained to this ancient 
spirit, though ingenium lies very close to genius 
by its structure. The genius and the juno were 
at first imagined not only to come into existence 
along with the human beings to whom they were 
linked, but also to go out of existence with them. 
Yet they could exercise strong control not only 
over the fortunes, but over the temperaments of 
their companions. There was undoubtedly a sort 
of fatalism connected with the belief in spirits. The 
Greeks often conceived that a particular tyche, or 
* fortune,’ accompanied the lives of men in a similar 
manner, and therefore they usually represented 
genhis by But occasionally daifiwy is viewed 

exactly in the light of the Kornan genius. In a 
well-known passage {Ep. II. ii. 188), Horace does 
not hesitate to call the genius a god, though he at 
the same time declares him to be subject to death. 
The snake was the common symbol of the^emwa 
and the juno^ hence the pairs of snakes which 
are painted on the walls of many houses at Pompeii. 
It was not uncommon to keep a tame snake in the 
dwelling, and the superstitious believed that the 
genius was incorporated in it. Simple altars were 
erected to the spirit, and ofierings were made to 
him. 

In course of time the ideas attached to the genius 
were in many respects changed and expanded. 
By a sort of logical absurdity, genii of the great 
gods were invented, and shrines were erected to 
the genius of Juppiter and others, while any 
collection of human beings gathered together, in 
a city, for instance, or a gild [collegium), or a camp, 
might have its attendant spirit.* Thus a gennis 
yimlicus was worshipped at Kome. But the im- 
agination that things or places not connected with 
men were thus companioned — an imagination in- 
volved in such phrases as genius sacrea annonm 
or genius loci — sprang up omy in a late age. In 
the Imperial time, the severance between the Em- 
peror’s genius and his tangible personality had 
many notable consequences, and subserved some 
political purposes, Augustus was able to allow 
the veneration of his genius to become part of the 
public worship of Borne without flouting Boman 
prejudice, though he was compelled (officially) to 
confine the deification of his person to the pro- 
vinces. When it became customary for oaths to be 
taken by the Emperor’s genius, it was possible to 
introduce a secular punishment for perjury^ which 
had previously been left to the Divine vengeance. 

When Eastern religious influences spread over 
the Western part of the Boman Empire, and new 


developments in philosophy aided these influences 
in transforming culture, old ideas concerning the 
genius underwent contamination. The 
which had been supposed to die with the man, was 
now held to be identical with the soul which sur- 
vived the body. Hence on the lafcer tombstones 
this name sometimes describes the spirit of the 
deceased. Servius, the commentator on Virgil, 
tells us that the vulgar did not clearly distinguish 
between genii, lares, and manes. This confusion 
had been helped by learned speculation from the 
time of Varro onwards. We must, therefore, now 
consider Boman and Italic beliefs concerning the 
state of the dead. 

That a cult of the departed existed from primitive 
times is clear from many indications. The earliest 
form of the Boman calendar notes several puri- 
ficatory ceremonies for the appeasement of the 
ghostly world. The vanished spirits were not 
without an influence over the living which was 
to be dreaded. The month of February took its 
name from one of the deprecatory observances 
[Fehrua). Each family in the community had its 
special concern with the ritual. The ghosts were 
supposed to approach some openings in the earth, 
to which the name was given. Such was 

the spot called Terentum ox Tarentum in the 
Campus Martins, and another place in front of the 
temple of Apollo on the Palatine. The ceremony 
called lustratio (‘purification’), which was per- 
formed for the newly -born child, for the army in 
the field in times of superstition and panic, and for 
the whole assemblage of past and present warriors 
every five years (when the censors were said 
condere lustrum), seems to have had its origin 
more in fear of the unregarded dead than in any 
sense of sin in face of the ofiended gods ; and the 
ornament called huUa worn by the Boman child 
: appears to have contained charms originally in- 
I tended to ward off ghostly anger, to which the 
I young were specially exposed. Ancient scholars 
I believed that the worship of the lares, or household 
spirits, was one form of the cult of the dead, and, 
tui recently, they were followed by the modems. 
There is, however, much evidence to show that 
the veneration of the lares began outside the house. 
The earliest mention of them is in the ancient 
hymn of the Axval Brothers, where they aippear 
amongst the protecting divinities of the fields. 
Originally each house possessed only one lar 
familiaris, and the use of lares to mean ‘ a house- 
hold ’ is not earlier than the late Bepublic. It is 
possible that the lar families was at first the 
mythical founder of the separate family, just as 
each had its mythical ancestor. But the exist- 
ence from early times of lares in every conv-pitum, 
or quarter of the city, and of lares yermarini and 
I other connected with localities, points the 

other way. And the worship connected with 
them was joyous in character, not funereal. The 
scholars who identified the lares with the departed 
souls were influenced, perhaps, by a supposed but 
improbable connexion between lar and larva 
(which is the name for an unsatisfied and, there- 
fore, dangerous ghost), and by the primitive 
custom of burying the dead within thenouse of 
the living. The phrase di mams, which is familiar 
to us on Boman tombstones, appears to have been 
the earliest applied to the general divinities who 
ruled the worid of shades. Their appearance in 
Boman religion must have been comparatively 
late. The term manes, properly ‘ good ’ or ‘ kindly,’ 
is euphemistic, like the name Eumsnides, given to 
the Greek Furies. The application of manes to 
disembodied men is secondary, especially when 
the word indicates a single ghost. Yet, from an 
: early time, the ancestors in the other world were 
i deemed to be in a sense Divine, and were called 
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divi paTentes. The lemures are the same as the 
larioaiy the spirits with whom, for whatever reason, 
the living nnd it hard to maintain a permanent 
peace. The name is connected with Zemuria, a 
purificatory ceremony held at Rome in the month 
of May. . 

When the West was invaded^ by the religions 
of the East, including the Christian, and when 
philosophy, especially in the^ hands of the Neo- 
Fythagorean and Neo-Platonic schools, developed 
much mystical doctrine about things Bivine, the 
belief in beings who were more than men and less 
than gods became universal. The whole world 
now abounded in demons of limited power for good 
or evil. The testimony to this persuasion is 
scattered broadcast over later literature, from 
Apuleius onwards, and over the remains of Imperial 
art. The deified emperors were like the Greek 
and to them the name diviy which had in 
earlier days not been distinguished from de% was 
appropriated. Magic and astrology blended with 
the faith in demons, which, when Christianity pre- 
vailed, were regarded as wholly had, and were 
identified with heathen divinities. The minds of 
men were laden with a burden of which they were 
not relieved till rationalism sprang out of the Re- 
formation movement. 

LiTBRATUEJ5.~Information on the subject may be obtained 
from the articles on ‘Infemi,* ‘Genius,’ ‘Lares,’ and ‘Manes,’ 
in Smith’s Diet* of Antiquities^ London, 1890-1 ; in the Diet. 
de$ AntiquiU^ of Daremberg'-SaglioS, Paris, 1886 flf. ; and in 
Roscher*s lax. der Mythologies 1884 £f. The work of Wissowa 
on Roman Belij^on in Iwan Muller’s Eandbueh derklass. Alter > 
thumsunssensenafts Munich, 1892 ff., is important. For the 
cults of the dead, Warde Fowler's Roman Festivals^ London, 
1899, and his Gifford Lectures, entitled The Religious Expert’ 
enee of the Roman Peoples London. 1911, may he consulted ; and 
for the later belief in demons. Dill s Roman Society from, Nero 
to Marram Avrelim, London, 1904. Many illustrations are to be 
found in Frazer’s GJ3a,1900. J. S. BEID. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Slavic).— There is 
abundant evidence of the persistence of the belief 
in demons and spirits among the Slavic peoples 
even to the present day, especially in districts 
where primitive ideas and customs have not yielded 
to the advance of civilization. Popular imagina- 
tion traces the agency of supernatural beings in 
every part of the surrounding world— house and 
home, field and forest— and sees in every nook and 
corner the possible hiding-place of an invisible 
spirit, which, however, may on occasion assume a 
visible form. In seeking to classify these beings 
under leading categories, it is often difficult to de- 
termine which of them are to he regarded as pro- 
ducts of the animistic stage of thou^t, and which, 
on the other hand, should he described rather as 
demons, demanding the prayers, offerings, and wor- 
ship of human beings. As to the various classes 
of demons themselves, such as dream-spirits and 
spirits of disease, domestic spirits and Nature- 
spirits, it is likewise no easy task to draw distinct 
lines of demarcation between them. 

The origin of demonic beings is explained in a 
cosmogonic legend of dualistic character, which, it 
is true, belongs to a relatively late period, and is 
derive(i from a foreign source. 

According to this story, which is widely known among the 
Slavs, the Evil principle existed from the first, and quite inde- 
pendently of the Good. As a result of the combined work of 
both— -God and Satan— the world itself came into being. Satan, 
in the form of a water-fowl, made his way to the bottom of the 
primal ocean, and in his beak brought up rock and sand, with 
which materials God then framed the world. Satan, however, 
secretly retained in his mouth a portion of the sand, and made 
therewith all the rugged and inaccessible places— mountains, 
crags, morasses, straits, and barren lands. Satan then tried to 
drown God, who, fatigued \vith the effort of creation, was now 
asleep, and to this end he dug holes in the surface of the earth, ‘ 
and caused floods to gush forth therefrom : thus arose great 
waters and abysses, into which, however, Satan himself was at 
length thrust by the power of God. Moved by envy of the 
Deity, Satan also essayed the work of creation, and noxious 
plants and animals are the result of his efforts. Desiring to 


form a retinue for his own service such as would correspond 
to the angelic hosts of God, he was advised by the latter to 
wash his hands, and to allow the water to drop from his fingers 
behind him. Prom these drops sprang an innumerable multi- 
tude of evil spirits, who own him as their head. It is believed 
in Russia that the same thing takes place whenever a person 
engaged in washing himself lets the water drip around him. 

According to another form of the legend, good angels and 
demons were produced from a stone upon which blows were 
dealt by God and Satan respectively. Satan’s arrogance and 
the growth of his retinue induced him at last to make an open 
revolt, with the result, however, that the archangel Michael 
hurled the wicked host from the celestial battlements. The 
ejected demons fell between heaven and earth ; one remained 
in the air, another in the forest, a third in water, etc., while 
the rest sank down into the under world. This e:^Jains why 
demons have their secret habitations in all places— in the air, 
in woods, waters, and the like. It is a popular belief that the 
conflict between the Good and the Evil principle still endures, 
and manifests itself in thunder and lightning. The thunder- 
storm is brought about by the thunder-god — Elijah or Michael 
I —who pursues the evil host with a bolt of fire. Every object 
injured, every person or animal killed, by the lightning-flash 
affords unmistakable evidence of the fact that some evil demon 
was fleeing before his heavenly pursuer, and had sought 
shelter in toe neighbourhood of toe person or animal or object 
struck, and that, while the Divine missile destroyed the cower- 
ing demon, it did not spare the innocent object that chanced to 
be near. Thus arose toe belief that a human being killed in a 
tounderstorm wins salvation, as also the notion that the wood 
of a toee shattered by lightning contains a powerful counter- 
active to toe work of evil spirits. 

The people of Little Russia explain the genesis of demons by 
another myto, which, however, Is not nearly so widely known 
as that which we have Just sketched. According to them, evil 
spirits are toe children of Adam. Our first parents, it isrelated, 
had twelve pairs of children, but on one occasion, when God 
came to visit them, Adam tried to conceal half of his offspring 
from the Divine eye. The toildren who were thus hidden were 
transformed into demons. 

Although many demons are destroyed in their 
warfare against God and good men, yet their 
numbers are not diminished. On the contrary, 
their ranks are always being reinforced, either by 
marriages amongst themselves, from which issue 
new generations, or by sexual intercourse with 
human beings. Further, their numbers may be 
recruited by the human children who become de- 
mons— a transformation which takes place when a 
child is cursed by its parents, or dies unhaptized, 
or when it is taken away by the demons and a 
changeling (g.-y. ) left in its place. The i)owers of evil 
also gain possession of all who die a violent death, 
such as suicides and’ children overlain in sleep ; 
hence the idea that it is dangerous to try to save a 
person in the act of committing suicide, or one 
who is drowning, etc., as the devil wiU feel him- 
self wronged in being balked of his expected 
victim, and may take vengeance upon the rescuer. 

The demons are believed to come into touch 
witl human life in various ways. They injure 
man by causing accident and disease, or they give 
him help and protection. A common idea is that 
a demon sits upon the left shoulder of every human 
being, ready to take possession of him at any 
moment of weakness, and it is therefore advisable 
that when a person yawns he should guard his 
mouth by making the sign of the cross, and so 
prevent the fiend from gaining an entrance into 
his body. But, if. an individual makes a compact 
with the devil, signing over his soul in a document 
subscribed in his own blood, the devil undertakes 
on Ms part to serve the man in eYevj possible way, 
and especially to make him rich. In the course of 
ages Satan has taught mankind many crafts. It 
was from him that people learned the arts of iron- 
working, brewing, and distilling, as also the use of 
tobacco. He was the discoverer of fire ; he built 
the first mill and the first waggon. The arts of 
reading and writing were acquired from him. 
Moreover, when Satan is in a good humour, lie finds 
amusement in plaguing human beings ; he likes to 
beguile the belated traveller from the right way, 

I to worry the driver by causing a breakdown in the 
I middle of the road, or to play tricks upon a drunk 
man. He may appear under the disguise of a 
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friend or a lover, and it is even ‘believed that he 
can serve Ms minions b3r taking their place in the l 
ranks of the army. It is also said that, when he i 
wishes to gratify Ms Inst, he visits witches in the i 
form of a flying fiery serpent ; such, for example, i 
are the Ze&mto of the Hnzules and the Polish I 
LatawieCi which sometimes assume the form of a 
man, sometimes that of a fascinating maiden. 

It is with witches that the evil spirits and demons 
have their most active intercourse. At certain 
seasons, and especially on the principal feast days 
of the Church, the witches fly away to the meet- 
ing-places of the demons, where they drink, dance, 
and wallow in debauchery. The demons on their 
part are ready to abet the witches in carrying out 
those magical operations which, according to popu- 
lar notions, require the support of supernatural 
agency. Such, for instance, are the machinations 
by which the sorcerer causes untimely births, 
incites love, sows dissension among friends — any- 
thing, in a word, which does mischief to mankind. 
The transactions are performed in the name of the 
evil spirit, and, when they are followed by an | 
adjuration, this usually takes the form of an ap- | 
peal * to the host of unclean spirits conjointly with i 
Satan,* praying that they will work harm to the 
person the sorcerer has in view. Snch an adjura- ^ 
tion of the infernal spirits implies, of course, that ^ 
the sorcerer has by word and action taken the 
final step in his abandonment of the Christian 
faith and of all that the Church counts virtuons 
and laudable. He takes the cross from his neck 
and tramples upon it ; he avoids the use of sacred 
words, and declares himself an apostate from 
Christ and His saints. A person who has thus 
given himself to Satan has something forbidding 
in his very appearance; it is believed that he no 
longer washes himself or combs his hair. In Little 
Knssia, a woman who desires to become a witch 
goes at midnight to some river, whence the evil 
spirit comes forth to meet her. But she must pre- 
viously have trodden a saint’s image under foot, 
and removed the cross from her neck. 

According to the popular superstition,-— reflected 
also in the language of incantations,— the evil 
spirits dwell somewhere in the North or West, in 
a * nocturnal* land, while the good angels are in 
possession of the realm lying to the East. The 
region peopled by demons is dark, shrouded in 
mist and cloud, and lies deep down in an abyss. 
Another belief, and one which is widely difiused, 
is that the hosts of Satan live in a subterranean 
region, whence they issue forth upon the world at 
the bidding of their prince ; or m deep waters, 
unclean places, dense forests, and marshes, where 
the snn never shines. Bushes of elder and willow 
by the water-side are in some localities believed to 
be the favourite haunts of demons. They leave 
their lurking-place in the vicinity of water on the 
6th of January, Le. Epiphany, when the priest 
blesses the water ; they then migrate to an abode 
in the meadows. In rassion-week, again, when 
the meadows are consecrated, they pass into trees 
and cornfields, and then, at the festival on 
the 1st of August, they leave the apple-tree — 
which is consecrated on that day — and return to 
their own element. Another favourite resort of 
demons is the cross-roads where evil spirits 

come together from all quarters of the world. 
The mill and the uninhabited house are also well 
adapted to supply a lodging for demons. They 
like to tarry in the neighbourhood of a spot "where 
treasure is concealed. On Easter Eve and the 
Eve of St. John, when the bracken is supposed 
to flourish, the demons endeavour to prevent the 
blossoms, which possess extraordinary magical 
virtues, from falling into the hands of human be- 
ings. At the hour of noon they muster at their 


favourite spots on the banks of lakes and rivers, 
and it is therefore dangerous to linger in the open 
at that time. There is, indeed, a special midday- 
demon, the Bis poUidennyj. It is believed that the 
spirits retire from the earth and return to Hell in 
the middle of November, only, however, to resume 
their expeditions in spring, when Nature re-awakes 
from her winter sleep. 

Hell, the nether lake of fire and smoke, is, in a 
fecial sense, the home of these evil spirits. Here 
Zutsiper, with his wife and attendants, swims and 
sails about, torturing the souls of the dead. The 
place of eternal fire is depicted as a bathroom or 
stove, in the heat of which the souls are tormented. 
The belief in hell-fire and the discovery of iron 
have conspired to foster another notion, viz. that 
the demons are smiths. In Eussian incantations 
we find mention of three such demonic smiths, the 
three being brothers. The idea of a triad of fiends 
is also current in the folk-lore of other Slavic 
countries. The oldest demon of all, Lutsvp&r^ is 
very frequently referred to as Herod---n, name 
which probably denotes both the murderer of the 
innocents and the slayer of John the Baptist. 
Other names applied to the devil are ‘ the hetman * 
(of his hosts), Judas, Velzevul (f.e. Beelzebub), and 
Satan. According to the legends, the chief of the 
infernal forces is bound with a chain, which, how- 
ever, in consequence of the sins of men, wears thin, 
and would long ere this have given way altogether, 
but for the fact that, in virtue of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion, it is restored at every Easter-tide to its 
original strength. 

In addition to the demons named above, we find 
here and there a large and powerful female being, 
whose figure, embellished with many a fantastic 
feature, plays a great part in Slavic legendary lore. 
This is the Baba-jaga (Buss.), Jedza (Pol.), or 
JeUbaba (Slovak),' a hideous old beldam, whose 
children are the evil spirits, or who, as the * devil’s 
dam,’ sends forth her subject spirits into the world. 
She is said to steal children for the purpose of 
gratifying her craving for human flesh ; to fly in 
company with the spirit of death, who gives her 
the sonls of the dead for food ; and to stir up storm 
and tempest in her flight. The legends also tell 
that she has teeth and breasts of iron, with which 
she rends her victims, and that her home is in a 
far-distant forest. 

Among other Slavic names applied to evil spirits may he 
mentioned the following: 6ert (Bohem.), Sort (Russ.), czart 
(PoL) ; djavol (Russ.), djabel (Bohem.) ; MSy vrag (‘ adversary ’)» 
lukavyj (‘the crafty"), kwtsyj (‘short- tail’), neSistyj (‘the 
unclean’), ded§ko (‘grandfather’). The last-mentioned (Little 
Russian) epithet is applied to both the domestic spirit and the 
devil, and in this it resembles the Bohem. diblik^ i.e. ‘house- 
goblin* (cf. ddblik=diaholus, as also the Bohem. spiritus C=:Lat. 
spin’ftesl, Slovak piArwWfc, which corresponds to the O. "Pruss. 
piektds). This is one of the numerous facts which indicate that 
heathen demonology and the Christian conception of the devil 
coalesced in the idea of a single ‘unclean powder.’ In order to 
avoid giving offence to the demon by uttering Ms name, the 
people refer to him simply in the third person, os ‘he’ or 
‘himself.’ 

The demons are represented also as capable of 
assuming human form, and as having the qualities 
and propensities of human nature. It is to be 
noted, however, that such anthropomorphic demons 
show in every case some peculiar feature which 
distinguishes them from mankind. Thus, the 
demon’s body may be black, or covered with hair ; 
or he may have a horn, or a tail. In many in- 
stances he is remarkably small. Occasionally he 
can be recognized by his red and fiery eyes, or by 
the absence of some prominent organ of the body, 
such as an eye or an ear ; or, a^in, by the resem- 
blance of his feet and ears to those of a domestic 
animal. A lame person, or one without eyelashes, 
is suspected of being a demon. The water-spirit 
often appears in human form, and his real nature 
is then recognizable only by the water that oozes 
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from his hair and clothes. The devil, again, has 
a special liking for music, and dances to it. He is 
likewisefond of drinking and card-playing. Demonic 
beings have strong erotic tendencies j one of their 
common mancenvres is to waylay women and 
girls, or, again, to a|)|)ear before a yonng man in 
the guise of a beautiful and alluring maiden. It 
may also be mentioned that some demons even 
demand food, but, as immaterial beings, maybe 
put off with mere odours and fumes. ^ 

Demonic beings stand in awe of things connected 
with the Church, and consecrated objects generally ; 
and these accordingly are the most potent amnlets 
against their evil practices. Of snmi prophylactic 
articles tlie most important is the cross ; and every- 
thing that bears that symbol shares its power. 
Other effective expedients are found in sacred 
tapers, incense, holy water, and the consecrated 
paim. A person who wishes to clear his house of 
evil spirits resorts with all confidence to prickly 
plants, as well as to the fern and garlic. In »ervia, 
rubbing the breast with garlic is practised as a 
means of protection against a spirit that flies about 
by night. It is also -believed that the demons have 
an aversion to wheat and flax, as the consecrated 
wafer is prepared from the former, and holy oil 
from the latter. The glowing firebrand is in all 
cases a powerful specific against demonic agency. 

Those demons and demonic spirits which make 
their abode in human beings—tbe witch, the 
vampire, the demoniac— have also the power of 
assuming an almost endless variety of form. When 


of their having been seen in the shape of a horse, 
a pig, a dog, a sheep, a mouse, a hare, a bird, a 
peacock, a hen, amagpie, a butterfly, a fiery serpent, 
or even a ball of yarn. The Servian sorceress, the 
Vj&StUsay harbours a demonic spirit, which leaves 
her during sleep, and, flying among the houses in 
the shape of a bird or a butterfly, feeds upon fche 
people — especially children — ^whom she finds asleep, 
tearing out and devouring their hearts. The 
Jedogonjaoit)!^ Serbs, again, may remain invisible. 
The Jeobgoji/a-spirits are said to fight with one 
another among the mountains, their missiles being 
huge boulders and uprooted trees. Upon their 
influence depends the state of the weather, and 
thus also the fruitfulness of the soil. 

A special instance of demonic metamorphosis is 
found in the Slavic the Vlkodlahi^oh.&m,), 
Yovkulah (Lit. Kuss.), Vukodlak (Serbo-Croat.), 
yiUJcolak (Bnlg,). The werwolf is a man who can 
change himself into a wolf, or who has really 
become a wolf by the enchantment of a witch. 
The belief in such transformations has been widely 
current for centuries ; as far back as the 13th cent., 
eclipses of the sun and moon were attributed to 
the werwolf. The werwolf figures largely in legend. 
A person who has the power of changing at will 
into a wolf always shows some point of mfference 
—e.g. in his birth or in his appearance — ^from other 
people. It is believed that nis father was a wolf, 
and that he himself was bom into the world feet 
first. In the upper part of his body he resembles 
a human being, while the lower part suggests the 
wolf. He has also a wolfs teeth and heart. To 
become a werwolf is a matter of no great difficulty. 
One need only drink a little water taken from the 
footprints of a wolf, or tnm over a fallen tree, and 
then put on a wolfs skin ; on the night thereafter 
the werwolf appears, bringing terror to man and 
beast. In some districts of Bulgaria it is believed 
that the YlUkolah is a spirit which has been formed 
from the blood of a murdered man, and that he 
haunts the scene of the murder, and causes the 
place to become arid. 

Among all the Slavic peoples, and especially 


among the Serbs, the werwolf is often confounded 
with the wmpiTQ or upir (Serv. ^a'inpir. Lit. Russ, 
upyr). The vampire is the soul of a dead man, 
which comes forth out of the grave for the purpose 
of working injury upon the living. The Serbs 
believe that impious people, and especially witches, 
become Yukodlaks after death, and drink the blood 
of sleeping persons. When an unusually large num- 
ber of deaths take place in a village community, 
the calamity is attributed to the Yukodlak. Word 
passes from mouth to mouth that the ghostly evil- 
doer has been seen as he moved around with the 
mortcloth upon his shoulders. The people then go 
to the churchyard for the purpose of identifying 
his grave. They take with them a foal, and the 
grave upon which the foal stands still is opened, 
and the body taken out and impaled with a stake 
of blackthorn or hawthorn. In other districts 
similar measures are resorted to when the people 
seek to deliver their homes from the nocturnal visits 
of the vampire. In Russia, for instance, a stake 
of aspen or maple is thrust into the corpse, or else 
the grave, of the person upon whom suspicion has 
fallen. In some districts the corpse is burned, or 
the blood-vessels severed below the knee. Besides 
the vampire of the dead, however, who finds 
pleasure in tormenting sleeping persons by night, 
we hear also of a living vampire, viz. the witch, a 
being endowed with demonic power, who is able to 
kill people, to bring disease and misfortune, and to 
cause stormy weather. Moreover, all ungodly 
persons, and all who have been cursed by their 
fellow-men, or have died by violence, become 
vampires. We bear also of vampires who were 
originally children begotten of mankind by the 
devil, or children who died unhaptized. In point 
of fact, any ordinary individual is liable to the 
repulsive transformation after death ; if an unclean 
animal or bird-dog, cat, magpie, cock— springs 
casually over his dead body, or if be is not buried 
according to the ordinary ritual of the Church, he 
thereby becomes a vampire. The vampire can be 
recognized in the grave by the fact that his corpse 
does not decay, but retains a ruddy colour in the 
face, and has the month smeared with blood. His 
limbs bear marks which show the gnawing of his 
own teeth. When at length he begins to drink 
human blood, he assumes the form of an animal, 
or, indeed, of an object of any kind. W e may also 
note here that, according to a popular superstition 
in Little Russia, every witch is subject to an upyr^ 
who was bom with her and with whom she co- 
habits. 

To the same class of tormenting spirits belong 
the mom, mwm, or mam (Russ, and PoL), marucha 
(Russ.), kikimora (Russ.), morma (Wend, and 
Bulg.) j cf. the Germ. Mahr or Mahrey Eng. * mare,’ 
^ni^tmare.’ They might be described in almost 
the same terms as the vampire. They, too, are 
the souls of living men, which leave their bodies 
by night, and visit sleepers for the purpose of 
tormenting them. In Russia and Bulgaria, how- 
ever, the mora is thought to be the soul of a child 
that has died unbaptized, or has been cursed by 
its parents; or it is a spirit which dwells in the 
cemetery and makes itself visible to people as a 
ghastly black spectre. Popular superstition invests 
it with certain features which distinguish it from 
ordinary human beings. The soles of its feet are 
flat, and its eyebrows meet. A child who at birth 
has visible teeth, or one who, having been taken 
from his mother, commences to suck again, even- 
tually becomes a mora. A similar development is 
expected in the case of a child whose mother during 
pregnancy happens to go out of her room just as 
the clock strikes the hour of noon. Further, should 
anything that conflicts with the tradition of the 
Church take place during baptism, the child being 
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baptized is thereby doomed to become a mom. It 
is also believed that a witch can voluntarily make 
herself a mom. The characteristic pursuit of a 
mom is to plague her sleeping victims with bad 
dreams and oppression of the chest, while she is 
sucking blood; from their breasts. During the 
visitation the sleeper is incapable of speech and 
motion. But the mora does not confine her evil 
ractices to human beings ; she likewise torments 
omestic animals, draining them of milk and blood. 
Nevertheless, it is not a difficult matter to rid one- 
iself of the cruel attentions of the mora. All that 
Is necessary is to ofier her a gift of some eatable 
fsubstanee, such as bread, salt, or butter. An 
<efieotive means of keeping her at bay is to place 
beside the sleeper some such object as a double 
triangle (the so-called foot*), a mirror, a 

broom, a steel article, etc. 

The further we trace the worn or hihimora 
towards the East, the more does she shed her 
distinctive characteristics and become identified 
with the household spirit and the Nature-demon, 
to which are ascribed the traits which belonged 
originally to her. She has now become an inmate 
of me house, revealing her presence by her nocturnal 
movements ; she converses with people, puts them 
into a state of terror and causes disquiet, ravels 
the work of the sewer or spinner, sits spinning 
upon the stove, or busies herself with tasks that 
belong to the housewife. She is a little old woman, 
and lives behind the stove. When the inmates of 
the house wish to rid themselves of her presence, 
they sweep the stove and the corners of the room 
with a besom, and speak tbe words: *Thou 
must go away from this place, else thou shalt 
be burned.* In some parts of Russia the moras 
are believed to be repulsive-looking dwarfs, who 
may be found as crying children among the fields. 
In Siberia the MMmora has become a forest- 
spirit. 

Analogous to the mora is the nocturnal demon 
which is known among the Slovaks, Poles, Serbs, 
and Russians as the nocnitsa (‘night-hag*). When 
a child sufiers during the night from some unknown 
ailment, tossing about and crying, the troubleTs 
set down to the nocnitsa^ who torments the child 
by tickling it or sucking its blood, or disturbs its 
sleep by her mere touch. The liability to such 
disturbance is attributed to the mother’s having 
neglected to bless her child the evening before. In 
external appearance the night-hag remains very 
indistinct; she is simply a female demon who 
wanders around in the darkness of night. In some 
localities the nocnitsas are supposed to form a 
group of twelve sisters. It should be noted, more- 
over, that a similar name, pMnnohiitsa, ‘the 
midnight-woman,* is sometimes applied to the 
Virgin Mary. In the Government of Archangel 
eople safeguard themselves from the nocnitsa by 
rawing a circle round the cradle with a knife, or 
placing the knife within the cradle, or by putting 
an axe, a doll, and a spindle beneath the floor, or 
by driving a piece of wood into the wall. The 
incantations accompanying these actions always 
contain an expression of the wish that the ‘ nocturnal 
nomitsa^ will no longer play pranks with the child, 
but seek to find amusement in the things thus 
offered her. Sometimes an oblation of bread and 
salt is made to her, part of it being rubbed upon 
the head of the fretful child, and Sie rest placed 
under the stove. The hag who torments children 
by night is also known in Russia by the names 
hrihsy (cf. hrik, ‘ scream *) and plaksy (cf. plahat^ 
‘ cry *), In Bulgaria a eorrespondmg part is played 
by a frightful wood-hag called gorska makva, 
whose head somewhat resembles that of an ox. 
Among the White Russians the belief has been 
traced that the nocturnal spirit produces illness in 
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children from within, having first found his way 
into their bodies. 

This superstition introduces us to the demons of 
strictly so called. Certain diseases are 
commonly believed to emanate from demonic 
beings who have found an entrance into the body 
of their victim, and thence proceed to torment him. 
This holds good in particular of fevers, epilepsy, 
insanity, and plague. Among the White Russians, 
when the nature of the malady cannot be deter- 
mined, it is supposed that the patient is tormented 
hy an ‘ unclean power.* In such eases the body of 
the afflicted person is rubbed with a piece of bread, 
which is then carried to a cross-way by night ; 
here the Dobrochot (a pet-name for the demon, 
especially the domestic spirit) is entreated to accept 
the ofiering thus made, and to absolve the sick 
man. Those engaged on an errand of this kind 
must not cross themselves. Here we have a vestige 
of the cnlt of the dead; sometimes, indeed, it is 
said in so many words that the offering is intended 
for the dead. There are occasions upon which an 
individual may very easily fall into the power of 
the demon of disease. Such an occasion is birth, 
together with a certain period thereafter, lasting 
usually until the child is baptized. It is imagined 
that the unclean spirits swarm round the house of 
the mother, and resort to every possible means of 
working injury both to her and to her child. 

The demon of fever is believed to be one of tbe 
three, seven, twelve, or seventy -seven so-called 
LiehoradIca-mQtm:B {lichoradka = ‘ fever ’). In order 
to secure her good graces the people speak of her 
by such endearing epithets as ‘ god-mother * and 
‘ aunt.* She wanders over the whole world, caus- 
ing illness wherever she goes, and is represented 
either as an ugly, lean, naked, and hairy beldam, 
or as a young and beautiful n3rmph. Offerings are 
presented to her with a view to warding on* her 
attacks. If the infection has come by way of the 
earth, an oblation of corn is made at the particular 
spot. But the gift is more frequently cast into the 
water. The fever-patient himself cuts an egg into 
seventy-seven pieces, which he then throws into 
a river as he utters the words ; ‘ Ye are seventy- 
seven ; here is a portion for each of you ; eat, and 
meddle not with me.* When the festival com- 
memorating the dead is celebrated in White 
Russia, the Lichoradka gets a share of the feast. 
Among other measures adopted in battling with 
the disease, the following is of special interest. 
An attempt is made to deceive the demon in such 
a way as will prevent her recognizing the sick 
person when she returns to attack him again. The 
patient’s name is changed ; his face is covered with 
a mask, and words are written on the door to say 
that he is not at home. Another expedient for 
scaring the demon is to fire a gun. The diseased 
person is made to eat bitter and fetid things, or he 
is fumigated with some evil-smelling substance, in 
order to render the demon*s sojourn within the 
body as uncomfortable for herself as possible. 
The most reliable prophylactic of all, how^ever, is 
a certain incantation in wiiich occurs an interesting 
story about the origin of the Lichoradka-^^mom,. 
According to this incantation, they are the 
daughters of Herod, and the oldest and most 
ferocious of all is the one on whose account John 
the Baptist was put to death. At the command of 
their mther they issue forth from their subter- 
ranean home to jilague the inhabitants of the 
earth. 

A frequent disguise of the demon otpestiUme is 
the figure of a woman — ‘ the black woman * of the 
Bulgarians (in Russia, the Morovaja panna^ cuma^ 
or cholera ; in Servia, the kuga), but it may also 
take shape as a bird or an animal— -a cat, horse, or 
cow. The Morovaja panna, clothed in wdiite and 
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with dishevelled hair, travels by night from place 
to place, making her journeys either by waggon or 
upon the back of some one whom she compels to 
carry her. Her breath and her touch are fatal to 
human beings, and she feeds upon the bodies of 
those whom she slays. The most effective means 
of warding off her attacks is a furrow traced 
secretly and by night round the village, with a 
plough guided by women who are naked or clothed 
only in a shirt, as the pest-hag dare not cross such 
a furrow. In many districts the demons of pesti- 
lence are believed to be three sisters. A widely 
current notion is that the aiSiicted person has in 
some way given offence to the demon of disease, 
whose resentment finds vent in the disorder. In 
such a case it is incumbent upon the invalid to ask 
forgiveness of the demon. In Russia, for instance, 
one who is ill with smallpox is taken to another in 
like case, and makes obeisance to the latter, saying : 

‘ I ask forgiveness, spirit of smallpox ; absolve me, 
daughter of Athanasius, if I have behaved rudely 
towards thee.’ The same purpose is served by 
speaking of the demon under endearing names, 
and thus regaining her favour. 

Mental derangement^ * possession,’ affords one of 
the clearest instances of the sojourn of a demon in 
a person’s body. Such, for example, is the ihota or 
Uiku§estvo malady prevalent in Russia — a state of 
supposed demoniacal frenzy which can be induced 
by the machinations of a witch. At her command 
the evil spirit takes up his abode within the body 
of hk victim, and makes his presence known by 
giving vent to abnormal sounds, such as neighing, 
barking, and the like. The sufferer may be re- 
lieved by the use of consecrated objects or the 
adjurations sanctioned by the Church, or, again, 
by putting on harness, or by dipping in holy water 
at the feast of Epiphany. There is, however, 
another theory of tne origin of lunacy : the disease 
is sometimes attributed to an evil spirit (forest 
demon, etc.}, which of no set design simply flies 
past a person. 

The truculent spirit of pestilence resembles in 
outward appearance the personified figure of Death 
— the Bohemian SmrtinA zena or Smrtnice, The 
latter also is a woman, haggard and dressed in 
white, who walks beneath the windows of a house 
in which some one is dying. If she sits down at 
the head of the bed, the last hope of recovery is 
gone,^ but, if she places herself at the foot, the 
invalid may get well again. The people believe 
that they can drive away the demon by putting 
crosses or saints’ images upon the bed ; but they 
pe ready, on the other hand, to admit that Death 
is deaf to prayer. In Little Russia and Moravia it 
is thought that Death lives under the earth, in a 
room lit b^ innumerable candles, some of which 
are just being lit, and others upon the point of 
going out. The candles stand for human lives, 
over which Death holds sway. This attribute of 
power over human life belongs both to the spirit of 
Death and to the goddess of Fate. 

The whole course of a man’s life, from its first 
hour to its last, is pre-ordained at his birth by the 
goddesses of Fate, This belief, inherited from 
Greek and Roman mythology, seems to have been 

E revalent among the Southern and Western Slavs. 

1 the written documents of these peoples, as far 
back as the 12th cent. A.D., we find mention of 
these goddesses and of the sacrificial festivals 
instituted in their honour. Among the Eastern 
Slavs, on the other hand, the belief in three Fates 
who control the lives of all human beings does not 
appear ever to have had any outstanding vogue. 
Here, in fact, their function was taken over by the 
Dolja (the Sre6a or ‘Fortune’ of the Serbs) — a 
personification of the good or evil fortune of the 
mdividuak i 


When a birth occurs, the newly-born child is 
visited in the night-time by the three Rates (Serb 
and Sloven. Eodjemee, Sudnice, Sudjenice i Boli&m, 
Sudickg; Bulg, ItoMemc% Orisnici) — beautiful, 
richly-attired, diaphanous maidens. They ordain 
the destiny of the child, and determine the manner 
of its death. It is generally believed that the 
decisive forecast is that pronounced by the one who 
speaks last. In order to induce the Fates to assign 
a favourable destiny to the child, gifts and offerings 
are presented to them. Among the Southern Slavs 
and Bohemians these presents are in the form of 
food — bread, salt, or wine — placed on the table, 
or, it may be, in hollows among tlie rocks, as it is 
believed oy the Slovenians that the Eodjenice live 
in rocks and mountains. In Bulgaria, on the even- 
ing upon which the visit of the Orisnici is expected, 
it IS customary to partake of a special supper, after 
which three pieces of bread are placed at the head 
of the newly-bom infant, in the hope that they may 

f rove an acceptable offering to the august visitors, 
t may be incidentally mentioned that the Virgin 
Mary is sometimes confounded with the goddess of 
destiny. 

The Dolja is, so to speak, a family heirloom 
which descends to a person from his parents. It 
accompanies him throughout his whole life; it 
sleeps with him in the cradle, nor does it desert 
him when he removes to another locality. It 
resembles the domestic spirit in so far as it works 
on behalf of its protest from morning till night ; it 
takes care of his children, does its best to make his 
land fruitful, brings Mm corn from other people’s 
fields, promotes his success in fishing, guards his 
cattle, and, in a word, secures his good fortune and 
prosperity in every way. On the other hand, the 
Dolja of an unfortunate man, which in Russia is 
also called * distress,’ Gore, ‘ misery,’ or 

Zlydni, ‘ ill luck,^ is a good-for-nothing creature, 
which dozes idly amongst moss, or tries in every 
possible way to mar whatever prosperity the man 
enjoys. In most cases a person’s subjugatidir *ta 
the Zlydni is an indication that--his' present em- 
ployment does not accord with his true vocation. 
It IS sometimes stated that the attendant spirit 
advises its proteg^ to choose another pursuit, 
promising that, if he does so, good fortune will 
never desert him. The is generally supposed 
to have the form of a human being, but it should 
be noted that it need not be of the same sex as the 
person to whom it belongs. Occasionally, however, 
its figure is that of an animal — a dog or a cat. It 
lives under or behind the stove, as is usually the 
case also with the household spirit. A good Dolja 
may be persuaded by prayers and sacrificial gifts 
to attend faithfully upon a person. Thus a bride 
who is setting out for tbe marriage ceremony prays 
that the good Dolja will sit beside her in the 
carriage, and that the unfavourable Dolja may 
perish in water. In White Russia the bride says ; 
‘ Come out of the stove in the form of a flame and 
go with me, leaving the room by the chimney.’ 
Young women who wish to be married make 
pottage, and ask the Dolja to take supper with 
them. A rarer form of the superstition is that 
there is but one all-embracing Dolja, on w:hoin 
depends the prosperity of every human being. 
This universal Dolja is depicted as an old woman, 
and as living sometimes in a miserable hovel, and 
sometimes in a splendid palace. The lot of the 
newly-born child is determined by the character of 
the place in which the Dolja happens to be residing 
at the hour of birth. 

We proceed next^ to treat the belief in domestic 
spirits, the Domovojs or Domovilcs, Many elements 


spirit of the ancestor, or founder of the family, who, 
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thougli long dead, still attends to the interests of 
his descendants. Here and there we find a survival 
of the belief that all who die in any partictdar house 
become its domestic spirits. At the festivals held 
in commemoration of ancestors, honours are paid 
to the household spirit as well. ^ In point of fact, 
the latter is often called Dec?, or (in G^icia) Didko^ 
‘grandfather/ and those who have seen him de- 
scribe him as a little old man with grey hair and a 
long beard, clad in old-fashioned garments and 
resembling in outward appearance the existing 
head of the family. With the last-mentioned 
characteristic is connected the designation of 
‘landlord,’ ho^oddHUh, sometimes given 

him ; cf. the idiomatic use of ‘himself.’ In certain 
localities he is referred to as ‘ the one who lives on 
the stove,’ as the stove is his favourite resort. 
Although he is not a Christian, he does not like to 
be spoken of as a ‘devir— an appellation which 
may^ enrage him, and incite him to take revenge 
by visiting with a disease the person applying the 
term to him. ^ Consequently people are carefm not 
to offend him in this way, even avoiding the use of 
his right name. It is sufficient to refer to him as 
‘he’ or ‘himself.’ When any one has fallen ill in 
consequence of having insulted the household spirit, 

C rer is made for him thus ; ‘Perhaps the invalid 
uttered foolish words and slighted you, or kept 
the cattle-shed unclean : forgive Mm.’ 

Every house has its Bomovoj, who has also a wife 
and even a family. He engages in such tasks as 
devolve upon the painstaking head of a house. He 
bestirs himself by night, and people have even seen 
him as he moves about the yard with a light in his 
hand, seeming always to have something to do. 
Strange noises, movements of doors, mysterious 
voices, etc., heard during the night, are all at- 
tributed to him. He is of a merry and facetious 
disposition, and many of his actions are but mani- 
festations of his good humour. The cleanliness and 
good order of the establishment are his great aims. 
A strange JDomovoJj on the other hand, causes 
nothing but mischief and inconvenience, and every 
effort is made to dislodge the intruder. People 
believe that, in guarding the house, the true 
Domoi)oJ often comes into conflict with some alien 
household spirit ; and it may also he mentioned 
that he protects the household against the violence 
of forest-spirits and witches. 

When the domestic spirit finds anytMng about 
the house not to his liking, he manifests his dis- 
pleasure in various ways. He indulges in all kinds 
of violence ; throws utensils upon the floor, annoys 
people and animals in their sleep, and may even 
destroy the whole place by fire. Like the mom, 
he leaps upon the sleeper, pressing upon him and 
causing difficulty in breathing. A person with 
hairy hands who touches the Donwvoj in the dark- 
ness may expect something good to befall him, but 
to touch him with a smooth or cold hand is a 
presage of ill-luck. It is believed generally that 
when something unusual is about bo take place iu 
the household, the DojmvoJ gives warning thereof 
by letting himself he seen, by his movements, or 
by his faint utterances. We may observe in pass- 
ing that the Wends believe in a spirit whose special 
function it is to convey the message of death. 
This is the Bomloshtsh, ‘God’s plaint,’ a little 
woman with long hair, who cries like a child 
beneath the window. 

When a person moves into another house, or 
migrates to another district, he prays the house- 
hold spirit to accompany him. An offering of 
bread and salt is placed somewhere for the spirit’s 
acceptance, and tne head of the house appeals to 
him with the petition : ‘ I bow before thee, my 
host and father, and beseech thee to enter our new 
dwelling ; there shalt thou find a warm place, and 
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a morsel of provender which has been prepared for 
thee.’ In some localities the housewife neats up 
the stove of the old house, then draws out the 
glowing brands, which are to he carried to the new 
residence, and finally, turning towards the recess 
at the back, utters the words ‘Welcome, grand- 
father, to the new home ! ’ Occasionally we come 
upon the belief that, if the old house falls into 
ruins, oris destroyed by fire, it is a sign that the 
domestic spirit has never left it. On other occa- 
sions likewise, the goodwill of the household spirit 
is usually secured by means of sacrificial gifts. A 
dyed egg or other portion of food is placed in the 
yard for his use, prayer being made at the same 
time for his friendship. Part of the evening meal 
is left upon the table in the belief that the 
Domovoj will come in the night and eat it. In the 
evening, again, broth is placed on the stove, and a 
meal of eggs on the roof, for the purpose of induc- 
ing him to take more interest in the fortunes of 
the house. Before Lent the head of the house 
invites the Domovoj to supper by going into the 
yard and bowing towards the four cardinal points, 
while the meal is allowed to remain on the table 
during the succeeding night. 

In Russia the household spirit is known also by 
other names, which vary according to the place in 
which his activity seems to focus. When he lives 
in the cattle shed, he is called CMevmk ; in the 
yard, Dvorovoj ; in the drying-kiln, Ovinnik ; in 
the bathroom, Bannik. A vital condition of suc- 
cessful cattle-rearing is that the Chlevnik should 
have a liking for the cattle, so that he will not 
molest them by night. The breeder must accord- 
ingly try to discover, or else guess, the particular 
colour of cattle which his Chlevnik favours, or the 
particular place where he wishes the cattle-shed to 
stand. When an animal is purchased and brought 
home, it is thought advisable to present an offering 
of food to the spirit, with the prayer that he will 
give the new-comer a good reception, guard it from 
mishap, and provide it with abundant food. In 
many districts we find the Domovoj and the 
Chlevnik included in the group of ill-disposed 
spirits, and every effort is made to expel them from 
the homestead, either by striking the walls and 
comers and sprinkling them with holy water, or 
by placing upon the roof an overturned harrow or 
a magpie that has been killed. In the province of 
Archangel, when the women enter the cattle-shed 
in the morning, they entreat the Chlevnik to go 
out by the window. The Bannik lives in the 
bathroom, behind the stove or nnder the seat. It 
is dangerous for any one to go there alone in the 
evening or by night, as the spirit who presides 
there may work him harm. When the inmates of 
the house bathe, they leave a little water in the 
hath, and a little soap upon the bench, as it is 
believed that the Banmk and other domestic spirits 
will wish to bathe a little later. To ensure the pros- 
perity of the bath-room, a black hen is buried 
nndeV the threshold as a sacrifice. As regards the 
Ovinnik^ again, the people beseech him to grant 
them a successful threshing. He is solicitous that 
the drying-kiln should not be heated on the great 
festival-days. Should this be done he may take 
revenge by destroying the building with fire. 
When the workers have completed some task in 
the drying-house, they thank him for Ms faithful 
service. Those who desire to be on amicable terms 
with him drop the blood of a cock round about the 
kiln. 

What has been said above regarding the house- 
hold spirit applies more particularly to Russia. 
Among the Western and Southern Slavs, however, 
a less important place is assigned to him. Here, 
in fact, he has acquired the attributes of a pro- 
tective and mmistrant spirit. The Galician didko^ 
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the Bohemian (‘old one ’), hospoddricek^ and 
skritek, the Wendic ^<3&««f<3? (' goblin’), the Polish 
skrzatf and the Slovakian Sh'c^t are each of them 
ready to give their services oii condition that the 
person reqniiing help vvOl mak^ a compact with 
them, or summon them by incantations, or present 
oblations of food to them. But there are other 
ways of securing the good offices of such demons. 
Thus, a man may give a written undertaking 
assigning to the demon his own soul, or one of his 
relatives, or some part of his body. The spirit is 
invoked either under the stove-pipe or at cross- 
roads. He may also be brought forth from an 
egg ; the egg of a black hen is carried about in the 
left breast for seven days, after which period the 
demon comes visibly out of the egg. The spirit, 
who has the appearance either of a boy or of a 
little old man, bestows money and corn upon his 
protege, protects his property, and fodders his 
cattle. The Polish skrzatek is a winged creature 
which supplies corn, and, when flying about in the 
vicinity of houses, steals children. Its Wendic 
counterpart is thB plan, a dragon in the form of a 
flery sphere ; a common saying about a rich man 
is : ' ‘ He has &,plon.^ may assume various 

shapes, and the proper place to confer with him is 
the cross-roads. The flying dragon smok appears 
in the folklore of all the Slavic peoples. Another 
widely prevalent idea is that every house has its 
own ‘ lucky serpent,’ which has its habitat under ! 
the floor or the stove, and brings wealth to the 
house. Among the Bohemians and the Wends it 
is believed that the house has both a male and a 
female serpent, the former representing the head 
of the house, the latter his wife. The death of 
either of the serpents presages the death of the 
corresponding human individual. Similarly the 
Bulgarians have their sfikija or tolosom, a house- 
hold spirit in the form of a serpent. The ^krat of 
Slovenian folklore dwells in woods and mountains 
— a belief which indicates that this demon was 
originally a forest-spirit ; cf. the Scraf, or Schrat, of 
the Germans. 

This brings us to the domain of Nature-demons, 
and here we have, first of all, the large group of 
forest- and field-spirits* In Russia the forest-spirit 
is named Lje§yj, or LjeSovik, ‘wood-king,’ in 
Bohemia, Mejkal, or ‘the wild man.’ In outward 
appearance he resembles a human being, but his 
skm and hairy body betray his real nature. The 
hair of his head is long and his beard is green. 
Other points that differentiate him from mankind 
are his solitary eye and his lack of eyebrows. He 
h^ the power of changing his size at will^ showing 
himself sometimes as large as a tree and sometimes 
no taller than grass. He can also transform him- 
self into an animal, his favourite disguise being 
the shape of a w^olf. He is said to retire under the 
earth during winter. The beasts and birds of the 
forest are subject to him, and he freq^uently drives 
them in huge flocks from one wood to another. In 
guarding his own particular forest, he sometimes 
comes into conflict with the demons of other forests 
and with the water-demon, and the battles that 
ensue become manifest to man in the failing of 
trees and the shriek of the storm. The forest- 
spirit likes to lead people out of their way, enticing 
them to follow him, and taking them to some 
dangerous spot. He also kidnaps children, leaving 
changelings of his own family in their place. 
Should he happen merely to pass a person, the 
latter may sicken with disease ; nay, one has only 
to tread upon his footprint and a like unfortunate 
result follows. The forest-spirit makes his pre- 
sence known by all kinds of sounds: he laughs, 
claps his hands, and imitates the cries of various 
animals. When a person calls and an echo fol- 
lows, the demon is supposed to be answering him. , 


One of his favourite amusements is swinging on 

The hunter and the herdsman depend for their 
success upon the good-will of the forest-spirit, and 
accordin^y they offer sacrifices to him and beseech 
him to muKe them prosperous. For his acceptance 
the hunter sets bread and salt upon the trunk of a 
tree; the herdsman, in order to induce the spirit 
to keep the wild beasts from his cattle, promises 
him a cow. If a huntsman will pledge his soul to 
the demon, the latter will give in exchange success 
in the chase. The man who desires to make such 
a bargain turns towards the north, and prays the 
demon to enter into a covenant of friendship with 
him ; the demon may then show himself favourable 
to the man’s prayer. The White Russians speak 
of their forest-spirit as Onufrius, and in fact they 
frequently give saints’ names to the spirits of the 
fields and the meadows. It should be noted here 
that the patron saint of the woods is St. George, 
and that all wild animals are subject to him. 

Besides the male forest -spirit, there are also 
numerous female spirits of the woods— the Bohem. 
DM zeny, the Polish Bziwolowy and Mammy, 
‘ wild women.’ They, too, resemble human beings 
in appearance, as also in their manner of life. 
They are represented as women of enormous 
stature, with long hair and large breasts. They 
have their abode in mountain caverns. They 
are very fond of taking human children in 
exchange for their own ugly, large-headed off- 
spring, or they simply steal the children.^ The 
forest-nymphs, on the other hand, are fair and 
fascinating creatures, lightly garbed and covered 
with leaves. They like to dance, and will continue 
dancing with a man till he dies, unless he happen 
to know how to free himself from their toils, as, 
e.g*, by turning his pocket inside out. It is believed 
that a person -yvko accidentally intrudes upon their 
invisible dancing parties is doomed to die. It 
sometimes happens that a man marries a wood- 
nymph, but such a union is very easily dissolved, 
and, unless the man is all the more circumspect, 
his spirit- wife may vanish without leaving a trace 
behind. In certain localities it is supposed that 
these forest-maidens are human children wliom 
some one has cursed, and that they can deliver 
themselves from the curse only by marriage with a 
human being. 

The characteristics of the forest-spirits are almost 
without exception ascribed likewise to the Servian 
and Bulgarian Vila and the Russian EusalJm* 
With regard to the Vilas (Bulg. Samovila, Juda- 
Samovila, Samodiva) the belief still survives that 
they are the souls of deceased children or virgins. 
They are beautiful, white-robed, light-footed 
damsels, who dwell in woods, mountains, and 
lakes, and fiy in the clouds. They too are noted 
for their dancing and exquisite singing. They 
have been observed washing their garments and 
drying them in the sun. They have a considerable 
amount of intercourse with mankind, and in 
popular legend they sometimes even intermarry 
with men. They are represented in folk-songs as 
the adopted sisters of popular heroes. Should a 
person excite their resentment, especially by 
intruding upon their kolo-dmoe, they take revenge 
by shooting the unfortunate man with their deadly 
arrows. It is believed among the Bulgarians that 
blindness, deafness, and apoplexy are the work of 
the Samovilas* The state or the weather depends 
to some extent on them, as they have the power of 
causing tempest and rain. In many districts the 
people ofler sacrifices to the Vilas in the form of 
flowers, fruits, or garments, placed upon trees or 
stones. 

What has been said of the Vilas holds good, for 
the most ]?art, also of the Russian Busalkas — deli- 
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cate female beings who live in forests, fields, and 
waters. These likewise are souls of the dead, mainly 
of unbaptized children, and women wim have died 
by drowning. Among the Little Russians and the 
Slovenians they are sometimes called Mavki^ 
Mavje, ‘ the dead.’ They are said to solicit human 
beings for crosses, in the hope that these sacred 
objects may deliver them from the curse under 
which they lie. With their ravishing songs in 
the night they draw people irresistibly into their 
power, and then tickle them till they die. ^ Another 
of their means of allurement is the ignis fatuns. 
The Wends, we may note in passing, think that 
the Bludi ‘ will-o’-the-wisp,’ is itself the soul of 
an unbaptized child. When the crops begin to 
ripen, the Emalkas find their favourite abode in 
the cornfields. They have it in their power to 
bless the earth with fruitfulness. It is also said 
that they take pleasure in spinning, and that they 
hang them clothes on trees. During Whifcsun- 
week — a period which in many districts is dedi- 
cated to them and to the souls of the departed in 
general — they come to women in visible form, re- 
questing gifts of shirts and clothes, and such 
garments are accordingly presented to them by 
being placed upon trees. The week after Pente- 
cost was in ancient times called * the week of the 
Emalkas J At that season is held ‘ the escort of 
the Emalkas y a procession in which a straw doll 
representing the Eusalka is carried out of the 
village, then torn to pieces and throwm into the 
water. This ceremony has been explained as 
symbolizing the expulsion of the Emalkas from 
the place, in view of their propensity to inflict 
damage on the ripening grain. But in all prob- 
ability the practice was original^ connected with 
the Spring festival. The name Mmalkay and the 
conception of the Eusalka festival, had their 
origin in the Grseco-Roman solemnity called 
‘Rosalia,’ ‘dies rosae,’ observed in spring in 
memory of the dead. The design of commemorat- 
ing the dead may still be traced in certain ideas 
associated with the Emalka festival, as, e,g,y in the 
belief that a person who does not take part in the 
memorial function for the dead, and does not ofier 
sacrifice to them, thereby becomes liable to the 
vengeance of the Eu^lkas, It should also be 
mentioned that, just as the name Eusalka is de- 
rived from * Rosalia,’ so the word Vila has been 
explained as a survival from another memorial 
festival for the dead observed among the Romans, 
viz. the ‘ dies violae.’ 

In some districts a distinction is drawn between 
forest Emalkas and water Emalkas, The latter 
have their abode in rivers and cascades ; they 
disport themselves upon the surface of the water, 
and comb their long hair upon the banks. They 
also prowl after bathers, and bathing is therefore 
avoided during the Eusalka festival. Similar 
traits are popularly ascribed to the ‘water-man’ 
(Russ. Vodjanojy Morskoj tsar ; Sloven. Povodnji ; 
Wend. Vodny muly Nyks ; Bobem. Vodnihy Hastr- 
man I PoL Topielecy Topnik), and also to the 
‘water-people,’ as it is believed that the water- 
man has a family — a wife, ‘the water-woman,’ 
and children— -and even cattle. Every body of 
water has its presiding demon, who dwells in a 
magnificent palace far below. A water-spirit can 
make a new lake for himself, passing out of his old 
resort in the form of a brook. His favourite haunt 
is in the vicinity of mills, but, as mills and weirs 
block his way, he often destroys them in his rage. 
When any one is drowned, the water-man is the 
cause, aud it is dangerous to rescue a drowning 
person, as one thereby provokes the animositv of 
the demon. The souls of those who have died? by 
drowning are immured in bis house. He is said 
to marry women who have been drowned and girls 


who have been expatriated. He has, in fact, a 
special liking for inveigling women into his toils; 
He plays all sorts of pranks with people ; he 
chases the traveller, or seats himself upon the 
cart of the belated waggoner ; and the victims of 
his jocularity, fearing his resentment, genex’aliy 
submit without resistance. His power is at its 
height in the middle of the day, and it is at that 
time that the female water-wraith of the Wends 
comes forth from the water. In Bohemia people 
tell how ho dances on clear moonlit nights. He 
sometimes indulges in strong drink, and, when 
drunk, makes an uproar and jumps about, thus 
disturbing the ordinary flow of the stream. It 
not seldom happens that the water-spirit and the 
forest-spirit have fierce encounters with each 
other.^ When the wife of the water-spirit requires 
the midwife, he applies for human help. He gives 
timely warning of coming floods to those with 
whom he is on friendly terms. Millers and fisher- 
men seek to win his good udll by sacrifices. For 
his use the miller casts fat, swine’s flesh, or a horse 
into the water. In former times, when a mill was 
built, it was the custom to present a live offering 
—sometimes even a human being — to the water- 
man. The fisher tenders him salt, bread, tobacco, 
and the first fish of his catch. The bee-keeper 
tries to win bis good graces by oblations of bees 
and honey. As the water-man is lord over all 
aquatic birds, the goose-herd undertakes to make 
him the offering of a goose in the autumn. We 
may here draw attention to the curious fact that 
among the White Russians those who desire 
success in fishing invoke the aid of Neptune. 
This classical name was no doubt introduced 
among the people from literary sources, such as 
chap-books. The water-man is thought to resemble 
a human being. Sometimes he is represented as an 
old man, with* a green beard and with green cloth- 
ing, sometimes as a mere stripling. But he may 
always be recognized by the water that flows from 
the border of his garments. He has other forms 
of disguise at command, however, and may assume 
the appearance of some known person, or of an 
animal, such as a dog, a horse, a fish, or a frog. 
We hear also of a peculiar class of water-spirits 
which in one half of their body are human, while 
in the other they resemble a fish or aquatic animal. 
Such are the Little Russian Faraony (the warriors 
of Pharaoh wdio were drowned in the Red Sea), 
Boginkyy Memozinyy Meljuziny ; the Slovenian 
Morsk& deklice ; and the Bulgarian Stija, The last- 
named are remarkable for their long hair, which 
they sometimes employ to choke those who fall 
into their power. 

We have already mentioned that the middle of 
the da;^ ranks in popular superstition as the most 
congenial time for the demons. In point of fact, 
imagination has fabricated a special figure to re- 
present midday — the white-robed ‘ noon-wife,’ 
who walks abroad among the cornfields, usually 
during the midday interval in which the people 
snatch a little repose. The Bshesponitsa of the 
Wends and the Poludnitsa of the Poles take caxe 
tliat no one shall be in the fields at that hour. 
They try to puzzle any one they meet with difficult 
questions and riddles ; and, it* he cannot answer 
them satisfactorily, they kill him, or infect him 
with disease. The ‘ noon-wife ’ keeps watch over 
the fields, protects the crops, especially the flax, 
against thieves, and threatens with ^ her sickle 
children who pull up the corn. The sickle is also 
the symbol of another noon-tide fiend among the 
Wends, the Serp or Serpy^ja, who kills children 
with it when they steal the peas. At midday the 
Bohemian Folednice fly about in field and wood, 
and come into the neighbourhood of human dwell- 
ings. Their flights are accompanied by wind and 
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storm. Their practice is to steal little children 
whose mothers have negligently left them by them- 
selves. The Russians likewise have a Poludnitm^ 
or Zitna matJca^ the protectress of the cornfield, 
who, especially at the season when the corn begins 
to shoot, perambulates the balks. She also molests 
children whom she finds idl;^ strolling among the 
fields, and in Northern Russia parents warn their 
children against going amongst the rye lest the 
Poludnitsa burn them. In Bohemia the Polednice 
is supposed to he the spirit of the midday bell, and 
to live in the belfry. Of a somewhat similar 
character is the Moravian KUkanitsa, who stalks 
around after the evening chimes, and entraps the 
children whom she finds still out of doors. 

In many parts of the Slavic world we find, be- 
sides the * noon- wife,’ a male * midday spirit,’ who 
in Bohemia is called PoUdniceky and among the 
Wends Serp, while there is also a special field- 
spirit, the Russian PoUvoj, The Polednicek iB ^ 
little hoy in a white shirt, who at midday passes 
from the forest into the fields, and punishes those 
whom he finds doing damage there. He calls to 
people by their names, and those who follow his 
call he leads to the far-off hills. The Polmoj or 
Poleviky on the other hand, is a personification of 
the tilled land, and his body is therefore black, 
like earth, while his hair is the colour of grass. 
The people think that the spirit of harvest, who 
is also known B&Dedy resides in the last gathered 
sheaf, which is accordingly dressed to look like a 
doll, and is borne in festive procession to the land- 
lord. 

We come, finally, to the Nature-demons whose 
sphere of action is the air. In Bohemia there is a 
special spirit of the wind, Veimice or Meluzimii 
‘the wind-mother,’ a wMte, barefooted being. 
When the wind roars, the people say that the 
Yetrnice is sobbing, and to comfort her th^ throw 
bread and salt into the air for her food. Her voice 
is believed to bear prophetic import. In Russia 
likewise we find the * wind-mother,’ and also the 
‘ wind-father,’ while the Wends speak of a ‘ wind- 
king.’ The wind is thought to proceed from the 
demon’s breathing or his movements. Then there 
is a group of ‘ wind-brethren ’ — sometimes four, 
sometimes twelve— -who dwell at the ends of the 
earth, and who are constantly blowing against one 
another. With these wind-brethren have been 
confounded the four angels or evangelists borrowed 
from the sphere of Christian ideas, and supposed 
to live in the four quarters of the globe. In Russia 
we still find sporadically the belief that the wind, 
and especially the whirlwind, emanates from evil 
spirits, and that the devil is the chief commander. 
H the tempest and whirlwind it is believed that 
Satan himself or the soul of a witch is speeding 
along, and, if a knife be thrown into the gust, it 
will inflict a wound upon the hurrying spirit. 
When the demon is pursued by the thunderstorm, 
he may transform himself into an animal or a 
human being. An idea current among the Wends 
is that the whirlwind is really an invisible spirit, 
who may be seen, however, by pulling off one’s 
shirt ana looking through the Seeves. In certain 
Russian incantations the whirlwind is spoken of 
as the captain of the winds, who are personified as 
evil spirits, and he is styled ‘Whirlwind, the son 
of Whirlwind.’ His aid is implored by such as 
seek by magical means to arouse a responsive 
aftection in the breasts of those they love. In 
Russia Qvm frost is represented by a spirit. He is 
depicted as a grey-haired, white-bearded old man, 
wearing a snow-covered fur and shoes of ice. At 
Christmas he receives ofierings of pottage, and is 
invited to partake of the Christmas fare, in the 
hope that he will not expose the grain to damage 
by frost. ■ . ■ j 


Our discussion would remain incomplete 'with- 
out some reference, finally, to the fact that in 
the popular mind, more particularly in Russia, 
certain days of the week are personified. We have 
already had under consideration an analogous 
phenomenon, viz. the development of the ‘ Rosalia,’ 
the memorial festival for the dead, into the personi- 
fied Rusalka, In popular poetry, moreover, we 
find that the naive imagination has invested with 
human attributes certain important dates in the 
year, such as Christmas {Bizavo or Koljaday from 
Lat. caUndm) and Christmas Eve [Karatshun, 
Kratshun i cf. Lat. cotoio); in Russia, indeed, 
the latter term has for some reason or other come 
to signify the evil spirit. The d^s of the week 
similarly personified are Friday {Pjatnitsa, which 
is also known hy the Greek name Paraskeva) and 
Sunday (5^. Nedelja), With dishevelled hair, and 
bodies covered with sores, these two spirits are 
said to travel from village to vOlage— a fancy which 
implies that women who perform such work as 
sewing or spinning on Friday or Sunday really 
wouna the day with the articles they use. The 
spirits punish those who thus injure them, while, 
on the other hand, to those who observe these 
days, they show favour by helping them in their 
hoiisehold duties, promoting the growth of their 
flax, enhancing the f ertility of their land, and, as 
the protectresses of women, rendering assistance 
to married people. It was a custom among 
Bulgarian women not so very long ago to make 
offerings of bread and eggs to Friday. It only 
remains to be said that the ideas relating to those 
female personifications of days have been greatly 
influenced by the worship of the Virgin Mary and 
other patron saints, and therefore really belong to 
a sphere of thought which lies outside the bSief 
in spirits and demons in the stricter sense. 

Lixbeattjrb.— H. Mdchal, Ndkres slovansMho bdjeslajii^^ 
Prague, 1891 ; A. Afanasiev, PoetUeskija vozzrenija Slavjanna 
prirodUj i.-iii., Moscow, 1865 ; S. Maksimov, Ne6istajay nevje- 
domajaikrestnajasilay St. Petersburg, 1903; V, J. Mansikka, 
Predstaviteli zlogo natala v msskich zagovoracky St. Peters- 
burg, 1909. V. J. Mansikka. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Teutonic).— The 
ancient Teutons, like almost all other primitive 
peoples, believed that the whole surrounding world 
of Nature was alive with demons and spirits. This 
belief has survived from one of the primitive stages 
of religious thought till the present time, or has in 
the course of ages mven rise to new phantoms of 
the human mind. The operations and occurrences 
observed in the natural world were all attributed 
to these imaginary beings. The primitive mind 
did not represent such existences as having any 
definite shape; it was only in a later phase of 
reflexion that they were invested now with animal, 
now with human, forms. Even such forms, how- 
ever, were not the purely natural ones ; the spirits 
were figured sometimes as very small, sometimes 
as enormously large. The next step was to endow 
the imaginary beings with a new class of activities, 
borrowed from the human sphere, and in this way 
was at length evolved the myth. The spirits of 
wind, water, and air were supposed to hold sway 
in Nature, while the spirits of vegetation, disease, 
and fate interfered in human life. They were 
thought of at first as existing in multitudes, but 
in course of time single spirits were disengaged 
from the mass. With the rise of the belief in the 
soul, the demons were sometimes invested with a 
soul-like nature ; the souls of the dead were be- 
lieved to survive in them. This explains why it is 
difficult— often, indeed, impossible — to distinguish 
between spirits and beings of soui-like, or rather 
ghost-like, nature. Nowhere has the action of 
religions syncretism been more powerful than in 
tihe fusioii of the belief in spirits and the belief in 
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souls. Tli'as, e..9^. s the demons of the wind coalesced 
with the moving host of souls, and the worship 
once accorded to the latter was transferred to 
the former, Hence arises our uncertainty as to 
whether 'Wodan-dSin was originally a wind-demon 
or a leader of the soul-host. 

While demons or spirits had their origin in the 
surrounding world and the phenomena of Nature, 
the belief in the soul was suggested by occurrences 
in the sphere of human life. ^ Animism, the belief 
in the soul as a separate entity, arose out of the 
world of dreams, while Manism, the belief in the 
continued existence of the soul and the worship of 
the dead based thereon, originated in the phenomena 
of death. Ideas regarding the dream-soul are 
found in endless variety among all the Teutonic 
tribes. Thus, the soul, equally with the body, 
was an independent entity, and might leave the 
body and wander about in the interval of sleep. 
It was supposed to have its seat in various parts of 
the body — ^the blood, the heart, the kidneys, the 
liver, or the head ; but it might also reside in the 
breath or the shadow ; a man without a shadow 
had sold his soul. The soul could readily assume 
various forms ; it Sometimes appeared as an animal 
(serpent, weasel, toad, etc.), sometimes as an m- 
cuhus {gohlin, mare, troll) or other noxious being. 
In this way arose the ideas of the werwolf, the 
fylgja (see below), or attendant spirit, and the 
witch. Among the Northern Teutons a person 
who allowed his soul to wander was called a ham^ 
rmnmTy ‘ one who can change his shape.’ This 
vagrant soul sees what is hidden from the bodily 
eye ; it can look into both the past and the future. 
It was this belief which in great measure gave rise 
to the Teutonic conception of prophecy. When 
the soul was out of the body, moreover, it was 
endowed with active powers of abnormal character ; 
it could work injury or bring benefit to other men, 
and accordingly the powers of magic were trans- 
ferred to it. Persons who could at will thus cause 
their souls to leave their bodies, whether in sleep 
or in a trance, were regarded as magicians. 

The powers of the dream-soul, however, were as 
nothing compared with those ascribed to the soul 
of the dead. The Teutons thought of the latter as 
a grasping, maleficent being, which returns to its 
place, claims its former possessions, and takes 
vengeance upon any one wno withholds them. It 
was the abject fear of the returning soul and its 
evil powers that prompted the numerous duties 
which, according to primitive Teutonic ideas, the 
survivors owed to the dead (see artt. Ancestoe- 
WOESHIP [Teut.] and Akyan Beugion). These 
various duties arise out of the belief that, unless 
the dead are treated with due honour and resj^ct, 
they will return and do harm to the living. This 
superstition was once universal, and is not yet 
finally eradicated from the mind of any of the 
Teutonic peoples. There is probably no dnstrict in 
the whole Teutonic area where the people are en- 
tirely free from the belief in ghosts and haunted 
places. Persons who in their lifetime were regsirded 
as wizards, or who had died an unnatural death, 
would, it was believed, come back for the express 
pxirpose of injuring the living. When such injury 
showed itself, the bodies of the malevolent beings 
were exhumed and burned, or transfixed through 
breast and heart with a stake, so that they might 
be held fast in their graves. Throughout the 
Middle Ages impalement was still practised as an 
apotropgeic penalty for such crimes as rape or the 
murder of a relative (cf. Brunner, Ztschr, d, Savigny- 
stiftung fur Jiechtsgesch. xxvi. [1905] 258 fif.). 

The souls of the dead had their times of moving 
abroad, and courses by which they fared. It was 
a universal belief among the Teutons that wind 
and storm were the hurrying host of the dead. 


What leaves the body at death is the breath, and 
the breath was therefore the soul or spirit. But 
wind — agitated air— is also breath. When the 
breath leaves the body, it unites with other souls, 
and joins the soul-host. It was a widely diffused 
idea that a wind arose when any one was hanged ; 
the spirits were coming for their new associate. 
The departing soul goes to the ‘ wfiden her, da die 
bfisen geister ir wonung hto.’ As early as the 
time of Tacitus (Germ. 43), the Haiii, with their 
painted bodies and black shields, used to imitate 
by night the ‘ raging host,’ Belief in tW raging 
host — or, as it was variously called, the wild hunt, 
Holla’s troop, Perchta’s host, the Norse gandreid, 

^ the spirits’ ride,’ A ‘ Asgard’s chase,’ 
or M'md&rfolh — is not even yet extinct. In certain 

E laces, and above ail at cross-roads ), the spirit- 

ost rouses itself to special activity, and at certain 
seasons it manifests itself. The principal time for 
this manifestation was the long winter night in 
the season of J^iphany, as, among the Teutons, 
the festival of Christmas had taken the place of 
the ancient heathen festival of the dead. It was 
believed that at such times the souls of the dead 
took part in the celebration and feasting. Special 
dishes and special cakes were dedicated to the 
souls of those who had died in the foregoing year. 
At no other season of the year were superstition 
and popular divination so rife. All manner of 
figures and masquerades were resorted to in per- 
sonating the spirits. This was the feast of Yule 
(Goth, jmleis, A.S. giuU, O.N. j6l)» The more 
vehement the rush oi the spirit-host in the wind, 
the more bountiful would be the ensuing year, and 
accordingly offerings were made til drs^ ‘for a 
good, fruitful year.’ As regards locality, the 
spirit-host manifested itself most frequently over 
battlefields. The slain were believed to con- 
tinue their strife in the air. This belief finds 
expression in the Hildensage, according to which 
she summons the fallen Vikings every morning 
to renewed warfare on the island of Hoy in the 
Orkneys (Snorri Sturluson, Edda, i. 434). Popular 
belief also gave the spirit-host a leader — Wode or 
Wodan, a word which is a collective form for the 
‘raging host’ (ef. Eng. i woe?, Scot, vnid, ‘mad’). 
In process of time Wodan was deified, and in some 
Teutonic countries came to be regarded as the 
supreme god. 

Among the Tentons the belief in the soul gave 
rise to a ^eat variety of demonic and legendary 
beings. From the superstition that the soul could 
leave the body in sleep or in the trance arose iu 
particular the conception of souls that 

went forth to afflict and torment others in their 
sleep. The natural phenomenon at the root of 
this idea is the nightmare, which the physiologist 
traces to a congestion of the blood during sleep. 
The imaginary being to which this distressing con- 
dition was attributed is known by a great many 
different names, the most widely diffused of which 
is of the form mare (O.H.G., A.S., and Scand. 
mara\ Germ. Mahr or Mahre^ English ‘night- 
mare’). In Central Germany the term Alp has 
come into use ; in Upper Germany we find Trude^ 
Schratf BatZj Edfzele, Doggele; in Western Ger- 
many, Lefzel, Trempei and in Oldenburg, WaZ-^ 
riderske — all applied to the nightmare, and fre- 
quently used also to designate the witch. The 
incubi ‘ ride upon human beings,’ and may actually 
torture them to death. In the Middle Ages per- 
sons who were suspected of injuring their feliow- 
men in this way were frequently prosecuted at 
law. Not only human being's, however, but also 
animals, and even trees, might be the victims of 
the mare. She afflicted people by squatting on 
the breast ; slie sucked the milk of women and 
cows j she wreaked such malice upon horses that 
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in, the morning they were found bathed in sweat 
and with their hair all awry. She found her way 
into the sleeper’s room by the keyhole, or through 
a crack, and these were also her only possible 
means of exit. If the sleeper awoke and held her 
in his grasp, all that he found was a straw, but, if 
he spoke the name of the person who had been thus 
tormenting him, he discovered a naked woman. 

Among those who conld cause their souls to pass 
out of their bodies and injure others was the uexe 
of the Western Teutons (A.S. hcegtisse^ O.H.G. 
hagazussa-strio^ furia), the iScandinavian frold, 
the English ‘witch.’ These terms, however, had 
a wider application, and denoted also those who 
dealt in any way with magic, especially of a male- 
ficent kind. It was really in virtue of their magical 
powers that the Hexen could disengage their souls 
from their bodies, and they were therefore also 
called zcdnriten (M.H.G), t'dnri^urj ‘hedge-riders,’ 
or Icveldmyrkri^ur (0. N. ), ‘ night-riders.’ In these 
excursions they could assume an endless variety of 
form : they might take shape as a whale, a bear, a 
raven, or a toad. Bad weather, thunder, and hail 
were generally attributed to them. According to 
the Old Icelandic sources, they used to bring them- 
selves into the ecstatic condition by means of in- 
cantations, and then launch forth the storm. In 
later mediaeval times they were frequently brought 
to trial for causing bad weather. But their power 
of working injury extended to many other things ; 
they induced diseases, and especially lunacy, they 
kiEed people, they filled the land with vermin, -ana 
caused the cows to give red milk, or none at all. 
The belief in witchcraft found among all the Teu- 
tonic peoples was reinforced during the Middle 
Ages by the Oriental belief in the devil. The 
witch was now supposed to be in league with the 
Evil One ; she was one who had sold her soul to 
him and received the gift of magic in exchange. 
Thus arose the belief in the witches’ meetings on the 
so-called Brockelsbergs, where the hags abandoned 
themselves to love-making with the devO. From 
this again sprang the discreditable trials for witch- 
craft, which lasted till the 18th century. It was 
also commonly believed that witches continued 
their nefarious practices even after death, and, 
when indications of such activity appeared, their 
bodies were exhumed and either burned or im- 
paled. 

Closely related to the trolls and witches were 
the Norse Volves (O.N. whir). These likewise 
were' sorceresses, but they used their magical 
powers as a means of intercourse with the deswl, 
and in order to acquire knowledge regarding secret 
things and the future. To their peculiar trade 
belonged the magic wand, the magic chair, and other 
accessaries ; while they had a retinue of boys and 
girls to chant their magic songs and so induce the 
trance in which the souls of the Volves left their 
bodies. These human Volves — the ‘wise women ^ 
of other Teutonic peoples — ^were held in great 
veneration ; in the Avinter nights of the season, when 
,the spirit-host swarms around, they travelled from 
Reading to steading, and were everywhere received 
with ceremony. Women thus endowed ivith pro- 
phetic vision were supposed to exei*cise their powers 
even after death. The Eddas often tell of men and 
gods who visited the grave of a Volva for the 
purposq of obtaining knowledge of the future. 
Thus Obin, for instance, rides to such a grave, 
.awakes the Volva from the sleep of death, and 
receives from her the interpretation of Balder’s 
dreams (Baldrsdraumar). 

\ A male counterpart to the witch is the werwolf, 
%,e. man-wolf. This was a superstition current 
among all the Teutonic peoples (O.H.G. werwolf 
werewolf O.N. vargulfr or ulffmmr), and is 
found far beyond the limits of Teutonic lands. 


The werwolf was a human soul which roamed 
aWt in the shape of a wolf, and wreaked horrible 
cruelties upon other human beings. A person who 
chooses, or is forced, to wander about in wolfs 
form has the power of falling asleep at will. Then 
he passes into a wolf’s skin, which he fastens with 
thick coils of gold, and in this disguise he kills 
every person and animal he meets. According to 
popular belief, in which the werwolf still plays 
a part, the creature was bullet-proof, but, when 
wounded by a shot or a severe blow, it reverted to 
human form. The enchantment could be dissolved 
also by pronouncing the name of the person who 
had assumed the disguise, or by throwing a piece 
of steel or iron over the creature. A supernatural 
being of similar maleficent powers — a second 
counterpart to the witch — ^was the Bilwis, whose 
season of special activity was Walpurgis Night. 
This was a creature of soul-like character, which 
flitted through the fields, and wrought havoc to 
the crops with the sickle upon its great toe. 
When the people found their com laid, or the ears 
striped, they olamed the Bilwis ; such work was 
the ‘Bilwis-reaping.’ It had its abode in trees — 
the ‘Bilwis-trees’— at which gifts of children’s 
clothing were offered by way of disposing the 
Bilwis to protect the children against disease. 

Besides the souls which wander forth in dreams 
and trances, however, the souls of the dead played 
a ^eat part in Teutonic folklore, presenting an 
endless variety of form and action. Among the 
various Teutonic peoples these spirits hear dif- 
ferent names, and the fear of the returning dead 
; is often reflected in the ve^ nomenclature. Thus 
the O.H.G. ptr6c, A.S. giarSg, O.N. draugr are 
connected with the root * drmgh, ‘ to hurt ’ ; other 
terms for such haunting spirits are Germ. Gesjgenst 
(O.H.G. spanan, ‘entice,’ ‘deceive’), Dan. gen- 
ganger (leel. apturgaungwr, ‘one who walks 
again’}, Eng. ‘ghost’ (A.S. ghcestan, ‘terrify’}. 
This belief in the haunting presence of the dead 
survives to-day with a scarcely abated power of 
legend-making, and in modern spiritualism it 
would seem to have entered on a new lease of life. 
The ideas popularly held regarding the returning 
spirits are certainly somewnat vague. The ghost 
is sometimes thought of as invisible, and ame to 
make its presence known only by voice or action; 
sometimes it is supposed to appear as a human 
being or an animal {e.g, the fiery dog, cat, horse, 
serpent, toad, and the like). In some districts it 
was considered wrong to kill certain animals, such 
as toads and snakes, since they were the living 
homes of hapless souls. But, ou the other hand, 
animals thus possessed by souls might work injury 
to human beings, and this belief gave occasion 
to the common medimval practice of subjecting 
animals to trial and punishment (cf. von Amira, 
Tierstrafen u. Tierprozesse, Innsbruck, 1891), The 
belief that the departed soul might survive in the 
body of an animal gave rise to the supposition that 
certain animals had the gift of prophecy, and, as 
it was assumed that they had also the faculty of 
speech, it was possible to converse with them — 
above all with birds — as with human beings. 
Souls might also survive in plants : thus the oak 
which sprang from the mouth of a king slain in 
battle, and the rose and lily which grew on the 

f rave of lovers, were really the abodes of the 
eparted souls. The belief that the dead pass into 
trees was very common ; the guardian tree and the 
tree of life associated with individuals or families 
were the abodes of tutelary or ancestral spirits, 
and were thus often made the recipients of gifts 
and offerings, while the act of damaging trees was 
a crime demanding the severest penalties. 

The belief in the soul gave birth to a large num- 
ber of fabulous beings. One of these was the Norse 
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fylgja {'following spirit ’), which attended a person 
either as Ms son! or as his guardian spirit. As a soul, 
it took the form of an animal ; while, as a tutelary 
spirit, it was a female being who appeared, especi- 
ally in dreams, to its protege, and warned him of 
danger or urged him to action. ^ The/y^y/as some- 
times come singly, sometimes in^ troops. After a 
persoMs death his attendant spirit passes to his 
heirs, and in this way occasionally becomes a 
fsamlj -fylgja. .The Norse valley rs differ so far 
from th.Q jylgjas in that they are almost always 
found in groups, and especially in groups of nine. 
The battle-maidens of the ancient folklore, fre- 
miently mentioned both in the southern and in 
tlie northern sources (cf. Dio Cass. Ixxi. 3 ; Flav. 
Vopiscus, Vita Aurelii, 37 ; Paulus Diaeonus, i. 
15 ; Saxo G-ramm. i. 333 ff., 361, etc.) become vaU 
kyrs (A.S. vedeyrza^ O.N. valkyrja) after their 
death. They are armed with helmet, shield, and 
lance j they ride through air and sea ; the manes 
of their horses shed dew and hail upon the earth. 
Their appearance presages war and bloodshed, 
^ Norse poetry they are closely associated with 
Otiin ; they are his maids, Ms ' wish-maidens * who 
carry out fiis commands, who strike down in battle 
tbe heroes destined for Valholl, and bear them 
thither, where at the banquets they foretaste the 
mead for the einherjar. The group of wish- 
maidens also included Brynhildi^-Sigrdrifa, who 
disobeyed the commands of her lord by giving the 
victory to another king, and was in consequence 
pierced with the ‘thorn of sleep’ and surrounded 
by aflame until such time as Signr^r should awake 
her and set her free. It is a moot point whether 
the Nornsj the ‘Fates’ of Norse mythology, who 
have many features in common with the valkyrs, 
should be regarded as souls or as demons. A 
similar ambiguity attaches to the elves, who are 
sometimes represented as souls, sometimes as 
purely demonic beings. Both the name and the 
idea of these products of religious phantasy are 
common to all the Teutonic race ; O.II.G. der cdp 
(pi. elbe), or das alp, also diu elhe, A.S. mlf (pi. 
ylfe), O.N. dlfr (pi. Mfar) are applied to both male 
and female beings living in the earth, the air, the 
sea, the hills, etc. They are often associated with 
the Asir {msir ok dlfar is a favourite Norse expres- 
sion, and Anglo-Saxon has a cognate phrase), and, 
like the latter, embrace the entire multitude of 
soul-like powers at work in Nature. In later, and 
especially English, forms of superstition, the elves 
possess a Proteus-like character, and show a pre- 
ference for animal shapes. They are sometimes 
regarded as hel^pful to man, but sometimes also as 
capable of injuring him, and accordingly both good 
and had elves are recognized among the Northern 
Teutons. Snorri Sturluson {Edda, i. 18) classifies 
them according to their domiciles as ‘elves of 
light,’ who are \vhiter than the sunbeam and live 
in the air, and ‘ elves of darkness,’ who dwell in 
the earth, and are blacker than pitch. From the 
elves of light the sun takes his name of dlfrd^ull, 
‘eif-ray.’ Their head is the sun-god Freyr, whose 
abode is Alfheim, ‘the realm of the elves.’ The 
‘elves of darkness ’are sometimes all but identified 
with the dwarfs, and this explains why the deft- 
handed smith Volundr (Wieland) is called ‘lord 
of tlie elves.’ In M.H.G. poetry the king of the 
elves is Alberich, who found his way to the West 
Franks as Oberon. In England, owmg to the in- 
flnenees of the Irish belief in fairies, superstition 
dwelt mainly on the bright and beautiful elves, 
who thus became objects of popular favour. A 
similar development took place in Scandinavia, 
where, especially in Sweden, the elves were thought 
of as comely maidens, who live in Mils and moun- 
tains, hold their dances on the green sward, and 
by their xavishMg songs draw the traveller to 


destruction. Further, the elves are sometimes 
imubi; and thus the Germ, word Alp has been 
used only in this sense from the 16th century. 
The Elf en of German poetry are really of English 
origin, having been introduced into Germany to- 
wards the end of the 18th century by the transla- 
tion of Shakespeare. 

The elves of ancient times are often identical 
with the ‘Wights (Goth, vaihts, fern., O.N. veettr, 
fern., O.H.G. wiki, neut.). The conception of the 
wight likewise developed on various lines according 
to locality. In Old Norse superstition wights were 
tutelary spirits who had their abode in groves, hills, 
and waterfalls, and were able to dispense for- 
tune or misfortune to Miman beings. In German 
folklore they were vivacious spirit-like creatures 
who assisted men in their work, and demanded 
gifts in return. To the same class of soul -like, 
or demonic, beings must be assigned the dwarjls 
(O.H.G. twerg, A.S. dveorh, O.N. dvergr). Their 
abode, however, was confined to a particular place, 
and their field of activity was similarly circum- 
scribed. Popular imagination depicted them as 
diminutive old men — sometimes deformed — with 
large heads and long white beards. They lived in 
mountains or under the earth, and were thus 
known as the ‘ Unterirdisehe,’ ‘hill-folk,’ ‘earth- 
dwellers.’ They shunned the light of day, for the 
sun’s rays would transform them to stone. Among 
their possessions is the tarn- cap or magic hood 
which enables them to become invisible at will, 
and endows them with supernatural powers. 
Their principal occupation is smith’s work ; their 
forge is situated within the hills, and accordingly 
dwarf -legend flourishes most profusely ■where there 
are ore-bearing mountains, and where mining is 
carried on. In the Norse poetical literature all 
weapons of a superior kind, especially swords, are the 
handiwork of dwarfs. But Thor’s hammer, Frey’s 
ship Ski^bla^nir, Gain’s rm^Draupnir, Sif s golden 
hair, Freyja’s necklace BHsingaimn, and other 
articles of ornament are also products of their skill. 
Such arts, however, are not their only character- 
istic ; they are distinguished also for craft and 
cunning. They are often thought of as united in a 
realm of their own, with a dwarf-king (Laurin, 
Heiling, Alberich) at their head. As lords of the 
mountains they are possessed of immense treasures, 
from which they draw to reward such persons as 
pledge themselves to their service. See, further, 
art. Faieies. 

An elfish origin is to be assigned to the household 
spirits, who protect the home, and bring it good 
fortune and wealth. They were frequently re- 
garded as having an animal form, especially that 
of a serpent or a toad, and they lived under the 
threshold, in the roof-beams, or on the hearth, at 
which places it was usual to present offerings of 
milk or other food in a dish. The household spirit 
is also met with as a mannikin with the figure of 
a dwarf, and in this form is known under many 
diflerent names: thus the A.S, cofgodar, ‘house- 
gods,’ survive as Koholds, or goblins ; the Germans 
have also the Butze, the Ilutchen, while in England 
we have Puck (Scot, ‘ brownie,’), and in Scandi- 
navia the Gardsvor (‘house-guardian’), Tomte 
{‘house-spirit’), and Nisse, In many places it is 
still believed that these household spints are the 
souls of deceased ancestors or other rmataves. 

Superstition assigned a guardian spirit not only 
to the house, but to the ship, in which he was 
known as the Klahaut&rmann (Germ.). He dwelt 
in the mast, and the sailors believed that he was a 
child’s spirit which had come into the vessel in the 
felled tree of which the mast was made. The 
Klahautermarm warned the sailors by certain 
noisess of any imminent danger, assisted them in 
their work, and, like the domestic spirit, received 
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payment for his services in the form of gifts. If 
the ship went down, he flew away, but first bade 
farewell to the steersman. Miners likewise had 
their guardian spirit, the SchoLchtMcindl ( ^ shaft- 
mannie ’), who assisted them in the workings, and 
showed them where the good ore was to be found. 

Another form of superstition current among all 
the Teutonic peoples was the belief in the demonic 
beings which live in rivers, brooks, and wells, in 
forests, in the waving cornfields, in the moving 
air, and within and upon the mountains, and which 
in many cases are hardly distinguishable from the 
ghostly creatures already dealt with. Imagination 
represented them as of human or superhuman 
dimensions, and as of human or animal form, accord- 
ing to the magnitude of the natural facts associated 
with them. At an early period, however, popular 
imagination had detached these spirits from their 
original habitat, and, as in the case of the dwarfs, 
had invested them with all manner of fabulous 
features and incidents, so that the natural facts 
which suggested them cannot always be identi- 
fied in detail, and only the general form remains. 
This is specially true of the giants^ who, like the 
dwarfs, were favourite subjects of popular poetry. 
But, while the dwarfs were personifications of the 
boimtiful powers of Nature, and are therefore 
thought of as well-disposed towards mankind, the 
giants represent Nature in her hostile aspects, and 
thuLS came to be regarded as the destroyers and 
dlevourers of men. That nearly all the more im- 
pressive phenomena of Nature were personified as 
colossal beings of this kind, is shown by the Norse 
genealogy of the giants {Fomaldarsogur ii. 3 if.). 
To the family of Fomj6t (‘the old giant’) belong 
the following, as his cmldren or children’s children ; 
HUr, the boisterous sea ; Logi, the wild-fire ; Kari, 
the tempest 5 JokuU, the glacier; Frostit cold; 
Sneer, snow; Drifa, the snow-drift, and other 
effects of a severe winter. Similar gigantic beings 
were with special frequency suggested by moun- 
tains. Almost every mountain peak and range 
was a petrified giant or a seat of giants : e.g. 
Pilatus m Switzerland ; Watzmann in the Bavarian 
highlands ; Hiitt, the queen of the giants, in the 
Tyrol, etc. The Norwegian Jotenfjeld, ‘giant- 
range,’ was the home of the giants. Hence the 
^ant was called h&rghdi (‘mountain-dweller’), or 
h&rgjarl (‘lord of the mountain ’), and, in fact, the 
Germ. Mese had originally the same meaning 
(O.H.G. riso, A.S. wrisil, O.S'. risi, all cognate with 
Gr. plov, ‘ peak’). The strength of these mountain- 
giants is expressed in the O.H.G. duris, A.S. "Qyrs, 
O.N. \ur3 (Skr. tv/robs, ‘ strong,’ ‘ powerful’) ; their 
size in the O.H.G. Hime (Celt, hums, ‘high ’) ; their 
rapacity in the O.H.G. etan, A.S. eotan, O.N, 
jqtunn, ‘the devourer.’ See, further, art. Giants. 

Certain other classes of demons, however, differ 
from those just referred to in that they are never 
dissociated from their original haunts. Among 
these are the forestspirits, who are connected 
with the yearly renewal and decay of Nature, and 
thus, like the field-spirits (see below), become 
spirits of vegetation. These demons remain quies- 
cent in the woods during winter, but awake to 
activity wdfch the re-birth of Nature. In the 
spring the people used to carry home young trees 
and green shoots, in which the demons were sup- 
posed to live, and plant them near their houses, as 
it was believed that persons who came into contact 
with the branches absorbed the fresh energies of 
the re-awakened spirits. But the forest was like- 
wise the abode of supernatural beings of a more 
independent type, and principally female in form— ; 
the ‘feminae agrestes, quas sHvaticas vocant’ 
(Burchard of Worms, Decreta, Cologne, 1548, p. 
198^*), who appear suddenly, yield themselves to 
their lovers, and then as suddenly vanish. These 


are the ‘ wild maidens,’ the German Moos-, Holz-, 
and Buschweiber, the Fcmgen and Baligen, the 
Swedish (wood-nymphs), and the Danish 

ceskefruer (ash-nymphs) of present-day superstition. 
Their bodies are usually covered with hair, their 
faces wrin Wed ; they have hanging breasts and 
dishevelled hair, and are often clad with moss. It 
is a common notion that they are chased by the 
storm-giant, the Wild Hunter, Wode, or the giant 
Fasolt, and that they seek refuge among men, 
liberally rewarding those who succour them. 
These wood-nymphs are also endowed with occult 
powers, especially the power of curing disease— a 
belief originally suggested by the medicinal pro- 
perties of plants found in the woods. The forest- 
spirits, however, are sometimes males, mostly of 
^gantic size, and always of the same hideous 
appearance as the females. 

There are many points of resemblance between 
the forest-spirits and the fidd-^vrits. The latter 
likewise were originally spirits of vegetation, 
which popular imagination first of all detached 
from their native sphere, and then elaborated in 
detail. Field-spirits grow with the stalks of grain, 
and become visible when the wind blows across the 
cornfields. The long ridges or ‘ backs ’ of the tilled 
land suggested the animal shape ascribed to these 
spirits. They are known by many different names, 
as €,g» m Germany, Komwolf, Moggenhund (‘ rye- 
dog’), Maferbock (‘oat-goat’), Eockensau (‘rye- 
sow’), Btdlkater (‘tom-cat’), in Sweden, Gloso 
(‘glow-sow’), in Norway, Herregudsbuk (‘the 
Lord’s goat ’), etc. Sometimes, again, the field- 
spirits were of a human type ; hence the Korn- 
mutter (‘corn-mother’), the Eockenmuhme {*Tje- 
smit% th& Eoggenalte (especially in Denmark), 
and, in male form, the AlteX^ old one ’), or the Ger- 
stenalte ( ‘ barley-gaffer ’). The ‘ grass-demon ’ lived 
in meadows, the ‘ clover-mannikin ’ in clover-fields. 
When the com was cut, the spirit flitted from 
one swathe to another. The person who cut or 
bound the last sheaf caught the ‘ old one,’ the 
‘corn-mother,’ etc. That sheaf was formed into 
some kind of figure, and presented with due cere- 
mony to the landlord; then a dance was held 
around it. The ears of the last sheaf were care- 
fully stored in the bam until the next seed-time, and 
then used for the purpose of stimulating the spirit 
of vegetation to renewed activity. But that could 
be secured only by killing the old spirit, and this 
was done by binding up a cock with the last sheaf, 
and then letting it loose and chasing it through 
the fields, till at last it was overtaken and killed. 
As the spirit of vegetation was believed to be in 
the people who happened to pass by while this 
ceremony was being performed, they were seized 
and bound by the reapers, and had to buy them- 
selves off with a gift. 

A stiU greater fertility of invention is exhibited 
by the Teutonic belief in water-spirits. Almost 
every body of water — spring and river, pond and 
lake, marsh and cascade — ^was imagined to be the 
abode of a spirit. These spirits varied in size as 
dwarfs, men, or giants, according to the extent of 
the masses of water with which they were as- 
sociated, while fancy lent them sometimes human, 
and sometimes animal, shapes. Here and there 
they were supposed to be the souls of the dead. 
Departed souls were associated very specially with 
fountains and wells, which accordingly were re- 
i garded as resorts of the leaders of the soul-hosts, 

' such as Frau Holle and the Wild Hunter ; hence, 
too, the widely prevalent belief that the souls of 
the newly-born came from such places. On similar 
grounds arose in primitive times the custom of 
treating fountains and wells as places of divination. 
The spirits who haunted such places were marked 
out firom others by their prophetic gift and their 
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supernatural wisdom. One of the water-spirits 
thus endowed was the Norse Mimir, into whose 
waters OSin had put his eye in pledge in order to 
gain wisdom, and to whose Knowledge he resorted 
when he desired light upon the future. The 
demons who resided in rivers, streams, and seas 
were in the main hostile to mankind; they tried 
to seize men and drag them down into the watery 
kingdom, and were therefore propitiated with 
offerings, frequently, indeed, with human sacri- 
fices. Such hostile spirits are Imown to the 
various Teutonic peoples by variants of the name 
nix (Germ. Nix [mase.] or Nix& [fern.], Eng, meJc^ 
also nixie, Norw. mkk, Swed. nmkk). The w-iaj 
was fish-like in the lower half ; the upper part, or 
sometimes the head only, was of human shape. 
He wore a ^een garb, and his teeth were also 
green. He lived with his family at the bottom of 
rivers and lakes. The female nixies were noted 
for the beautiful singing by which they allured 
human beings into their toils. They sometimes 
intermarried with mankind. The male nix was 
occasionally armed with a hook, with which he 
dragged people under the water ; he was accord- 
ingly also called Eakenmann (‘ hook-man 0* In 
Denmark the water-spirit is known as Havmand 
(‘sea-man,* cf. ‘merman,’ ‘mermaid’}; in Sweden 
as Stromkarl (‘river-man’) ; in Norway, the land 
of waterfalls, we find the Grim or Fossegrim, as the 
spirit of waterfalls ; in Iceland, the Skrimsl 
(‘monster’), Vatmkratti (‘water- wraith’), and 
{‘sea-monster’). 

The Old Norse my thology gave great prominence to the water- 
demons -(5Egir and his wife Ran. JEgir, whose name is connected 
with Goth, ahva, ‘ water’ and Gr. ^Keav6?, was the spirit of the 
calm stiU sea — one with whom the gods were on hospitable 
terms. His consort Rdn — or Sjordn, as she is still designated 
in Swedish folklore — was of an entirely different nature. She 
was the man-stealing demon of the sea, a hag who had no heart 
in her body, and who la> in wait for sailors with her net, or 
tried to grasp the ship with her arms, and drag it down to the 
depths. Of similar character were her nine daughters— personi- 
fications of the surging billows— who during^ the storm offered 
their embraces to the seamen, and, like their mother, pursued 
the%iip. The Mi?ygaity-serpent — the snake-shaped monster 
which coils itself round the earth— and the Fenris-wolf, which 
contends with Ofjin at the annihilation of the world, as also 
Qrendel and his mother, who lived in swamps by to sea, 
and at night stole men from the palace of the Danish king, 
HrCiggir, are also frequently included among the sea-demons. 

Throughout the entire Teutonic race, as we have 
seen, there prevailed the belief that all the natural 
elements were ruled by spirits, and that the good 
and evil fortunes of human life proceeded &om 
soul-like, or spirit-like, beings, friendly or hostile 
to man. Demons and spirits caused rain, tempest, 
and thunderstorm. Demons pursued the sun and 
the moon, and brought about solar and lunar 
eclipses. They promoted or hindered the growth 
of vegetation. Disease and pestilence were their 
evil work. They hovered around human beings 
on all the important occasions of life ; at birth, 
when they sought to gain possession of the child ; 
at marriage, when they were specially active 
in mischief-making; and at death, wnen they 
endeavoured to draw the living after the dead. 
Savage man sought to guard himself against their 
machinations by all manner of ritual devices, 
which have left their traces in the manners and 
customs of the present day. He shot at them, he 
lib fires, he hung up glittering objects, he un- 
covered certain parts of the body, he avoided 
stepping on the threshold under which they lived, 
and performed endless other actions for the purpose 
of protecting himself or driving them away. The 
ideas underlying such practices, thus brought down 
by the Teutons from the earliest ages, are found to 
correspond with ideas which prevail among the 
primitive races of the present day. 
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E. Mogk. 

DEMONS AND SPIRITS (Tibetau).— The 
Tibetan lives in an atmosphere charged with 
malignant demons and spirits; and the great 
practical attraction of Buddhism for him is that 
it can protect him, so he is led to believe, against 
most of these supernatural enemies. Yet it 
should be remembered that in the higher Hindu 
civilization of India the ostensible object of the 
Brahmanical sacrifice was also to chain the 
demons. 

The great majority of the Tibetan demons are 
of a non-Buddhist character. A considerable pro- 
portion of the aboriginal evil spirits have been 
adjusted by the Lamas to the type of somewhat 
analogous bloodthirsty demons in the later Tantrik 
Buddhism of India, and these are to be coerced or 
propitiated on the lines of the Indian ritual. But 
the larger number demand the rites of the pre- 
Buddhist religion to which they belong, namely, 
the Bon (see Tibet). These spirits are mainly 
personified natural forces and malignant ghosts, 
but several are animistic and fetishes, and all are 
saturated with sacrificial ideas. 

The word for ‘ spirit,’ namely Ika, is that which 
is adopted for the gods of the Brahmanical and 
Indian Buddhist pantheon. It is applied generally 
to those aboriginal gods who are supposed to live 
in the sky, even though they be unfriendly to 
man. The demons, or rDud (pronounced diit), 
are always evil genii or fiends of an actively 
malignant type ; Mara is considered one of them. 
These indigenous spirits may be broadly divided 
into the following eight classes ; — 
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(1) Good spirits {Lha), mostly male, white in colour, and 
generally genial, though the war-god (sGfra-lha) is as fierce and 
powerful as the greatest fiend. The countryside gods (Yul4ha) 
and the fairy guardians (Srung-ma) have been made defenders of 
Lamaism. (2) Ghosts and goblins (Tsan), all male, red in colour. 
These are usually the vindictive ghosts of discontented disem- 
bodied priests. They especially haunt the vicinity of temples, 
(3) Devils (hBud), mostly male, black in colour, and very malig- 
nant. The most malignant of all are ’Dre (or Lha-dre^ male 
and female, or literally ‘ father " and * mother.’ They are persecu- 
tors of Lamaism, and cannot be properly appeased without the 
sacrifice of a pig. (4) Planet fiends (gDon), piebald in colour ; 
producing diseases. Fifteen great ones are recognized. (6) 
Bloated fiends (dMu\ dark purple in colour. (6) Ghouls and 
vampires (Srin-po), raw-flesh-coloured and bloodthirsty. (7) 
King-fiends (rGydl'po% the * treasure-masters’ (dKor~Mag\ 
usually white in colour, the spirits of apotheosized heroes. 
(8) ‘Mother’ furies {Ma-mo\ black-coloured she-devils. They 
are the disease-mistresses (nad^bdag), and are sometimes the 
spouses of certain of the above demons. The twelve hStan-ma 
(pronounced Tdnma) especially inhabit the snowy ranges. 

Many of the above are local genii, fixed to parti- 
cular localities. Of these the most numerous are 
the ‘earth-owners’ [Sa-hdag], truly local spirits 
inhabiting the soil, springs, and lakes, like the 
ndgas of the Hindus. Others more malignant, 
called gSan^ and believed to cause pestilential 
disease, infest certain trees, rocks, and springs, 
which are avoided in consequence or made into 
shrines for propitiatory offerings. They are be- 
lieved b;;^ the present writer to represent the spirit 
of the gigantic wild sheep, the gSan or Ow am- 
mow, which, according to early Chinese accounts, 
was worshipped by the Tibetans, and the horns 
of which are offered on the cairns at the tops of 
the passes. At every temple or monastery the 
local spirit is represented as an idol or fresco 
within the outer gateway, usually to the right of 
the door, and worshipped with wine and occasion- 
ally with bloody sacritice ; and it is given a more 
or less honorific name. One of the fiercest of the 
country fiends is Fe-kar (not Pe-kar^ as spelt by 
some writers), who has been adopted as a special 
protector of monasteries by the Yellow-hat sect 
of Lamas. There are also the ‘house-god,’ the 
ancestral gods, and the personal spirits or familiars, 
good and had, of the individual. 

The representations of these spirits at their 
shrines, or on altars, or in their masks at the 
sacred plays portray them in human form, though 
some of them may have the head of a beast or 
bird, and they are pictured by the Tibetan artists 
as clad in the costume of the country. The local 
spirits sometimes may be represented by mere 
sticks and stones. 

Living sacrifice is not offered to these spirits 
nowadays, hut the dough effigies of animals 
which are offered indicate, in the opinion of the 
present writer, the prevalence of animal sacri- 
fice in pre-Buddhist days. The animals most 
commonly represented in this way are the dog, 
sheep, and yak. Actual blood and the brains 
and flesh of animals slain by butchers in the 
ordinary way are frequently offered in howls 
made out of human skulls, as in Indian Saivite 
rites. 

Of the special implements used in Tibetan 
demon-worship an important one is the three- 
cornered dagger called p'^r-pa or pi^r-bu. This 
is used by the priests to stab and drive off' the 
demons, or to impale them when it is stuck into 
the ground. What appears probably to be a 
Buddhistic variation of this worship is the feast 
offered in charity to the devils from time to 
time. The spirits are summoned by the blowing 
of human thigh-bone trumpets and the beating of 
skull drums and gongs, and are afterwards dis- 
missed in an imperative way. 

The evil spirits of Indian Buddhism bear the 
following names in Tibetan, the latter being 
usually the literal etymological translation of 
the Sanskrit names : 


Sanskrit. Tibetan, 
Preta Yi-dvc\£r* 

Kumbhapda sGrul-’burn. 
Pi^acha Sa-za. 

Bhuta ’Byiing--po. 

Putanaand SruI-po(= 
Kataputana ‘ rotten ’) and 
Lus Srul-po. 

These, as vrell as the 


Sanskrit. 

Unmada 

Skanda 

Ohhtiya 

Raksa 

Revati-graha 
and Sakuiii- 
graha 


Tibetan. 
sMyo-byed. 
sKyem-byed. 
Grib-gnon. 
Srin-po. 
Nam-grui 
gdon and 
Byai gdon. 


other deities of Indian 


Buddhism, are usually represented by Tibetan 
artists in conventional Indian dress, in contradis- 
tinction to the indigenous deities. 

Literature.— A. Griinwedel, Mythoh cUs Buddlmmus, Leip- 
zig, 1900 ; E. Pander, Das Pantheon des Tsehangtscha MutuMu, 
Berlin, 1890 ; W. W. Rockhill, Ethnology of Tibetf Washing- 
ton, 1895 ; L. A. Waddell, The Buddhmn of Tibet, London, 
1895, also Lhasa and its Mysteries, do. 1905. 

. L. A. Waddell. 

DENES. — ^A most important aboriginal groirp 
of tribes north of Mexico. Owing to the great 
temperamental disparity of its component parts, it 
affords an excellent field for the study of psychic 
peculiarities and the gradual development in oppo- 
site directions of the mental faculties. Within the 
bosom of that great American family are to be 
found extremes in more ways than one. We have 
the fierce Apaches in the south, and the timid 
Hares in the north, while the industrious Navahos 
of Arizona are in as strong contrast to the indolent, 
unsesthetic Bog-Ribs and Slaves of the Canadian 
sub-arctic forests. All its tribes, however, are 
more or less remarkable for their pronounced sense 
of dej^endence on the powers of the invisible world. 
Religious feeling and its outward manifestations 
pervade their whole lives, though by some careless 
travellers they have been regarded as destitute of 
any religion. 

The B6nes, also improperly called Athapascans, 
from Lake Athabasca, the habitat of one of their 
tribes, are divided into Northern, Southern, and 
Pacific B^n4s. The Northern B6nds, whose ranks 
are now reduced to about 19,390 souls, people the 
wilds of Canada from the Churchill River, and 
almost from the Northern Saskatchewan, up to the 
territory of the Eskimos. In British Columbia, 
the immense coniferous forests and snow-cajfped 
mountains, extending from 51° 30' N. lat. to the 
northern confines of the Province, and beyond as 
far as the wastes claimed by the above-mentioned 
hyperborean aborigines, are also their patrimonial 
domain. Their best known tribes within that area 
are the Loucheux (6500 souls) in Alaska, the Yukon 
Territory, and the lower Mackenzie; the Hares 
(600), their neighbours in the east; the Slaves 
(1100), west of Great Slave Lake, from Port Simpson 
to Port Norman ; the Bog-Ribs (same population), 
east of the latter, as far as Back River; the 
Yellow- Knives (500), a somewhat licentious tribe, 
to the north-east of Great Slave Lake ; the Chip- 
pewas (4000) and Caribou-Eaters (1700), the 
first representatives of the stock in the north who 
ever came into contact with the whites ; the Naha- 
nais (1000), on the Stikine and, in the same lati- 
tude, east of the Rocky Mountains; and the 
Carriers (970), who, with the Bahines (530) and the 
Chilcotins (450), constitute the South-western 
B6n6s. The well-knowm Apaches (6068) and the 
numerous Navahos (27,365) form the Southern 
branch of the family (cf. Apaches and Navahos). 
As to the Pacific BSn6s, they consist of unimport- 
ant tribes, or remnants of tribes, scattered through- 
out N. California, Oregon, and Washington. Their 
present aggregate does not come to more than 900 
souls. ■ ■ . 

When in their original state, the B6n4s are emi- 
nently a nomadic race of hunters and fishermen. 
Nowhere, except in British Columbia, have they 
anything like villages or any elaborate social 
system. Pather-rignt was primitively, and has 
remained to a great extent, the funclainental law 
of their society. The father of a family is cou- 
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sidered its fountain-head, its natural chief, and the 
controller of the children, who, after marrying, 
staywith him, unless the mental superiority and 
better circumstances of another paternal relative 
claim them for his own followers. They soon form 
groups of kindred families, over which he presides 
as patriarch or head of the band. These aggregates 
are then the social unit, the family not being re- 
cognized as such. His power, however, is very 
limited ; directing the movements of the band, 
giving orders for camping, and, occasionally, very 
gentle reproof are about the sum-total of his pi’e- 
rogatives. His influence, of course, depends greatly 
on the number of his suite, and their efficiency as 
hunters. Hence it is the Bdnds’ ambition to have 
as many children as possible, especially of the male 
sex.^ Polygamy was in honour among all the tribes. 
While some unimportant men had but one wife, 
the majority had two, and the lod^s of the chiefs 
might contain from two to eight. ID. W. Harmon 
(‘A General Account of the Indians on the East 
Side of the Kocky Mountain,’ in Journal of Yoy^ 
ageSy N. Y. ed. 1903, p. 294) cites one who had eleven, 
with more than forty children, and W. H. Ball 
{Travels on the Yukon and in the Yukon Tet'ritoryy 
p. Ill) speaks of one who had ‘at least eighteen 
wives.’ A few cases ofmolyandry were also found 
among the S^kanais, a Kocky Mountain tribe. 

Five methods of contracting marriage may be 
said to have obtained among the Northern B&6s. 
Marriage by mutual consent was exceedingly rare 
before the advent of the missionaries. Some such 
arrangement can, however, be placed to the credit 
of a few mountain tribes. ‘Will you pack my 
beaver-snares ? ’ the dusky youth would ask of the 
object of his choice. A hesitating ‘ Perhaps ’ would 
seal her fate, and, without further ado, tlie couple 
would thenceforth become man and wife. Wooing 
the bride’s parents, that is, working for them and 
endeavouring by every possible good office to be- 
come acceptable to them, was proper to the South- 
western Ben^s (cf. Carrier Indian's). The most 
common gateway to sexual intercourse east of the 
Rockies was wrestling. Two young men would 
publicly wrestle for the possession of a maiden, 
and the same took place in connexion with any 
married woman as well. No husband could ever 
consider himself secure in the company of his wife, 
as he was liable to see her any day snatched away 
from him by a stronger man. So much so, indeed, 
that S. Hearne, the first author to give us any 
satisfactory account of the eastern tribes, asserts 
{A Journey from Prince of Wales's Fort to the 
Northern Oceans p. 104) that ‘ a weak man ... is 
seldom permitted to keep a wife that a stronger 
man thinks worth his notice.’ He adds that some 
professional wrestlers ‘make almost a livelihood 
by taking what they please from the weaker 
parties, without making them any return ’ [ib, 105). 
A fourth w’ay of contracting marriage was even 
more suggestive of savagery. A man would simply 
seize by the hair and drag to his tent the object of 
his passion. Finally, occasions were not wanting 
when women were bought as so many chattels, and 
cases are also on record when the same object of 
traffic was later ravished by wrestling from her 
quondam purchaser, the unfortunate creature being 
thus a passive party to transactions whereby she was 
‘ married ’ according to the two different methods 
obtaining in her tribe. 

From this it will be inferred how exceedingly 
low was the position that the woman occupied in 
primitive society. She was merely a drudge, the 
factotum of the household, a slave to her husband, 
buffeted even by her own male children, fond of 
them though she invariably was. Her fate was 
more satisfactory among the Navahos; and, by 
reason of the rank to which she might occasion- 


ally succeed, among the South--western B6nes, life 
was also accidentally made bearable for her, thougli 
in private life most of the menial work of the family 
still fell to her lot. It goes without saying that, 
with such loose systems governing the relations of 
the sexes, divorce followed in many cases as a 
matter of course, especially when the union had 
not been cemented by the Mrtli of any children. 

Indiscriminate as these matrimonial affairs ap- 
parently were, blood-relationship was always a 
bar thereto. But among the tribes who had 
adopted mother-right as their law controlling suc- 
cession to rank and property, agnates were not 
recognized as relatives, A child hardly cared for 
his father, and took no notice whatever of his 
kindred through the male line. Hence first cousins 
on the father’s side were considered strangers to 
one another, and as such very generally inter- 
married. On the other hand, even very distant 
relatives on the maternal side still call themselves 
brothers and sisters, as the case may be. This 
applies also to the members of the same clan, 
wherever this social organization prevails. Primi- 
tively, all marriages were strictly exo^amous, the 
gentile tie being considered even more binding than 
blood-relationship. In the case of widows, the 
prescriptions of the levirate were scrupulously 
obeyed by all the tribes, and they bad to marry 
the surviving brother of their late husband. 

The dread which a woman in her catamenial 
periods, or immediately after parturition, inspired 
in a man can hardly he exaggerated. Such a 
creature was — ^indeed, continues to be — ^regarded 
as the very incarnation of evil. As soon as the 
first symptoms of that momentous change in the 
female organism appeared, the maiden was until a 
late date, and is still in many tribes, seq[uestered 
from the company of her fell'ow-Ben^s. A” little 
hut was built for her on the outskirts of the village, 
or some distance from the tepees of the migrating 
party, where she dwelt until her menses were well 
over, away from the gaze of the public, and visited 
only by some female relative, who brought her, in 
small birch hark vessels which nobody else could 
touch, the meagre fare of dried fish and water 
which custom prescribed for her, to the exclusion 
of any nourishing food, especially that derived 
from any large animal freshly killed. So portent- 
ous of evil was her condition deemed, that all con- 
tact, however indirect, with the living creation was 
denied her. Hence eating, while in her impure 
state, of the flesh of any game was reputed to 
entail a deliberate insult to all the representatives 
of Ithe same species, which would infallibly take 
their revenge by keeping away from the traps or 
arrows of her relatives. She could not follow in 
the trail of her male companions for fear of in- 
capacitating them for the chase ; she must abstain 
from bathing or washing her feet in lakes or rivers, 
lest she should cause the death of the fish they con- 
tained. Hearne goes even so far as to say that in 
his time (1782) ‘women in this situation are never 
permitted to walk on the ice of rivers or lakes, or 
near the part where the men are hunting beaver, 
or where a fish-net is set, for fear of averting their 
success ’ {op, cit. 315). 

On her return from the hut of her first menstrua- 
tion, the maiden wore, during the following three 
or four years, a kind of veil made of the strands of 
a long fringe ornamented with beads, passing over 
her face and resting on her breast. This Hearne 
supposed to be ‘a mark of modesty’ (p. 314). It 
served the same purposes as the prmtexta of the 
Romans and the long outer garment of the Jewish 
virgins mentioned by Josephus {Ant, vn, viii. 1), 
being a badge of puberty and a sort of public 
notice that the wearer was marriageable. To this 
was added a bone tube to drink with and a two- 
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pronged comb to scratch her head, thereby avoid- 
ing immediate contact between her head and her 
fingers. 

So deleterious were believed to be the emanations 
from the menstruating woman, that the tabu of 
which she was the object extended even to .the 
contact with any weapon, or implement, designed 
for the capture of animals. Captain G, Sack 
records the * consternation * and hasty flight of a 

E oor woman who had unwittingly trodden on her 
usband’s gun — an oftence which the explorer de- 
clares {Narr, of the Arctic Land Expedition to the 
Mouth of the Great Fish Fiver, p. 124) did not 
usually meet with any lighter punishment than ‘ a 
slit nose or a bit cut oft' the ears.’ The same ie^al 
uncleanness attached to a new mother, and a like 
sequestration followed, which was then protracted 
to a month or five weeks after child-birth. During 
that period the father would not, as a rule, see his 
chfld. 

Speaking of legal uncleanness, we must not 
forget to mention that some such state was also 
supposed to be consequent on the shedding of 
human blood. Hearne relates that, after his D4n4 
companions had massacred over twenty inoftensive 
Eskimos, all those immediately concerned in the 
affair considered themselves debarred from cooking 
either for themselves or for others. Before every 
meal they painted their upper lips and the greater 
part of the cheeks with red ochre. They would 
not drink out of any other dish or use any other 
pipe than their own, nor would those who had had 
no hand in the massacre touch the murderer^s dish 
or pipe. This, as well as the abstaining from 
many parts of the game they ate, was re^larly 
followed for an entire season, after which ‘the 
men, without a female being present, made a fire 
at some distance from the tents, into which they 
threw all their ornaments, pipe-stems, and dishes, 
which were soon consumed to ashes ; after which a 
feast was prepared, consisting of such articles as 
they had long been prohibited from eating ; and, 
when all was over, each man was at lib^y to eat, 
drink, and smoke as they pleased ; and also to kiss 
their wives and children at discretion,’ which they 
had previously been forbidden to do {op. cit. 206). 

Much married as the Den6s usually were, they 
regarded continence as essential for success in 
certain undertakings. No hunter would ever 
dream of leaving for any important trapping ex- 
pedition who had not first separated a tore from his 
wives for quite an extended period. Did he succeed 
in capturing a beaver or a bear, he would carefully 
see to it that no dog— an unclean animal — should 
be permitted to touch any of its bones. The skull 
and molars, especially, were reputed sacred, and 
were invariably stuck up on the branches of a tree 
or, more commonly, on the forked end of a tent- 
pole. The fear lest an unclean animal — dog, fox, 
or wolf — might profane the same by contact there- 
with was the reason prompting those precautions. 
Should such a dreadful contingency occur, the 
hunter immediately desisted from exerting himself 
in any way, being firmly persuaded that all his 
efforts towards trapping any game of the same 
species would prove futile. 

To understand these superstitions and most of 
those relating to menstruating women, we must 
remember that, in the Ddne cosmogony, all the 
present entities of Nature were originally endowed 
witli human-like faculties. Even trees spoke and 
fought, and the fowls of the air and the animals of 
the earth were men like ourselves, though distin- 
guished by potent faculties which we do not possess. 
These wonderful powers, though now somewhat 
attenuated, are supposed still to exist in the brute 
creation. A share of them possessed by a few 
privileged individuals constitutes what we call 


magic. This is the connecting link between man 
and b^st, and also the means whereby one may 
commune with the world of spirits, and by whose 
aid a person is enabled to succeed in his quest after 
happiness and the necessaries of life. Hence the 
sympathy or antipathy which may exist between 
hunter and hunted, according to the way in which 
the former treats the latter. The language of the 
best Christianized D6n4 has retained to this day 
unequivocal traces of these zootheistic ideas. If 
unsuccessful in his hunt after game, the modern 
D4n4 will not say : ‘ I had bad luck with this or 
that animal,’ but : ‘ Bears or beavers,’ as the case 
may be, ‘did not want me.’ The spirits, which 
have their seats in the various parts of the universe 
and are co-existent with them, are good or bad, or 
rather noxious or friendly to man. The evil spirits, 
on the occasion of breaches of the moral law, or the 
neglect of the traditional observances, attack man 
and dwell in him, causing thereby madness, fits, 
and other nervous disorders, disease, and death. 
The kindly spirits manifest themselves to him 
during his sleep, or suddenly in the woods or 
elsewhere, under the shape of the particular entity — 
animal, sun, celestial phenomenon, etc. — ^with which 
they are so intimately connected that to the Indian 
mind mundane being and indwelling power are 
almost one and the same. This manifestation is a 
token of their wish to act towards him as protect- 
ing genii, in return for some consideration shown 
to meir present concretized forms or symbols. 
These are the personal totems {manitous), the only 
ones known to the unadulterated D4n6s (cf. Totem- 
ISM), The adopted party will thenceforth show his 
regard for his protector by not suffering the par- 
ticular being in which it resides to be lightly treated 
or abused in any way ; by exposing in his lodge its 
spoils (if an animal, or its symbol, if a heavenly 
orb, etc.), or carrying on his person a reminder of 
it in the shape of its tail, a feather flowing from 
his head-dress, etc. In times of need the D6n6 will 
secretly invoke the aid of his manitou, saying: 
‘May you do this or that to mel’ Before an 
assault on his enemies, or previous to his hunt, he 
will daub its symbol in red ochre on his bow and 
arrows, or sing out in its honour a rude chant con- 
sisting of a single phrase repeated ad infinitum. 
Magic and song, in the mind of the American 
native, have a most intimate correlation, and few 
important attempts to influence the spirits one 
way or another are unaccompanied by loud chant- 
ing and the noisy beating of drums. Should his 
appeal for help be heard, he will give expression to 
his gratitude by burning, or throwing into the 
water, any piece of property on hand, goods or 
clothing, or in later times tobacco. 

In the North this was the only kind of sacrifice 
known to the D6n6s. At times it took a propitia- 
tory or rogatory character, being intended to obtain 
favours or avert calamities. The personified ele- 
ments, especially wind with the tribes dwelling on 
the banks of the large Northern lakes, were the 
most common beneficiaries of such oft'erings, unless 
we add thereto another class of spirits, which have 
some resemblance to the genii locorum of the 
Eomans. These were believed to haunt places 
prominent for some natural peculiarity — the steep- 
ness of a hill, the magnitude or striking appearance 
of a rock, etc. It was usual for any wayfarer 
passing by such spots to offer a stone to the spirit 
or its materialized form. A custom similar to this 
can be traced to the wastes of Tartary (cf. Hue, 
Souvenirs d^un voyage dans la Tartarie, Paris, 
1860, i. 25 f . ), and the D6ne practice may even be 
compared with the prayer-machines set up on some 
mountain-tops in far-away Tibet, 

Instead of quietly revealing itself in a dream or 
a vision, the manitou occasionally prostrated the 




I)en4 to the extent of depriving him of Ills senses. 
In such accidents the' bystanders would never re- 
cognize a mere cataleptic fit. They would insist 
that the mind of the smitten individual had been 
attracted by some powerful spirit,^ with which it 
was ' communing. To; them any kind of fainting 
malady was much the same as epilepsy to the 
■ Bomans. , It was d^ morhussac&Ti denoting mysteri- 
ous ' influences. Swooning is still called by the 
Carriers' m-hha-'ntMzmt, or the attack of a spirit. 
When lond chanting, enhanced by londer beating 
of dmms, had succeeded in breaking the spell, the 
sonl of the patient was supposed to return from the 
spirit world, and he was looked upon with a venera- 
tion bordering on awe. Henceforth he was regarded 
as possessed of the mysterious powers over Nature, 
and the spirits controlling it, which we call magic, 
and his ministrations were resorted to whenever it 
was a question of counteracting the influence of 
the evil spirits which cause disease and public 
calamities. In a word, he was a regular shaman, 
and the religious system of which he had become 
the chief representative was the shamanism of the 
north-eastern Asiatic races in almost all its purity 
(cf. Shamanism). Among the Navahos of the 
South this is still at the base of the religious edifice ; 
but commiscegenation with alien stocks and the 
influence of environment have notably modified it 
by the addition of rites and elaborate ceremonies 
based on the remembrance of the many adventures 
of their culture heroes (cf. Navaeos). 

The functions of the shaman will be found fully 
explained in the article Shamanism. Suffice it to 
say here that they were seven-fold among the 
Northern D6n4s. Shamanistic conjuring with that 
particular American race was curative, preventive, 
inquisitive, malefic, operative, prestidigitative, or 
prophetical. A r61e which was perhaps proper to 
the profession in the North was that of father con- 
fessor. Auricular confession of personal delin- 
quencies to him who might be represented as the 
nearest aboriginal equiv^ent of a pri^t— -though he 
could not strictly be called by such a name for the 
lack of any regular sacrifice or cult — ^was one of 
the religious institutions of the primeval forests of 
northern Canada. Of the shaman among the 
Western D4n6s, Harmon wrote as early as 1820 : 

‘When the Oajrriers are veiy sick, they often think that they 
shall not recover unless they divulge to a priest or magician 
every crime which they may have committed, which has 
hitherto been kept secret. In such a case, they will make a 
full confession, and then they expect that their lives will be 
spared for a time longer. But should they keep back a single 
crime, they as fully believe that they shall suffer instant death' 

(‘ An Account of the Indians living West of the Rocky Mountain,’ 
in Journal of Voyages^ N.Y. ed. 1903, p, 266 f.). 

The present writer had recorded the same custom 
long before he saw the old trader’s volume. On the 
other hand, in the course of his Trad, ind, du 
Canada nord-oiiestt p. 4l8f,, E. Petitot gives 
a Chippewa (Eastern) text furnished him in 1863 
by an old shaman of Great Slave Lake, of which ; 
the following is a partial translation : 

‘The man who is sick as a consequence of his sins . . sits 

by the shaman, to whom he confesses his misdeeds. The 
shaman asks him many a question, reprimands him in order to 
draw out the sins he conceals. . . . Finally, the patient having 
confessed everything, the shaman brings down on him the Far- 
off Spirit, his own familiar, which, entering into the sick man, 
takes away his sins, whereupon disease immediately leaves 
him.' 

The greatest importance was attached to dreams. 
It was through the medium of dreams that most of 
their communications with the invisible world took 
place, and to this day the I)6n6s consider dreaming 
as a token of occult powers over Nature and man. 
For this reason they are loth to wake up any sleep- 
ing person, as he or she may just be enjoying a 
dream, that is, communing with the spirits. Any- 
body talking in his sleep is nolens miens regarded 
as a great sorcerer or shaman. 


Though the spirits are much more in evidence 
than any other hidden power in the Dene theo- 
gony, they were not without the notion of a 
Supreme Being governing the world and punishing 
the wicked.. In the West, the nature of this ruling 
principle was not very clear, though it was gener- 
ally recognized as the great controller of the celest- 
ial forces-~wind, rain,: and snow. Thunder they 
still firmly: believe to be a gigantic bird of the eagle 
genus, ^ the winking of whose eyelids produces 
lightning, while the .detonations are due to the 
flapping of its wings. ' That this Deity was, indeed, 
paramount and personal in the estimation of those 
Indians is made evident by the usual formula ' of 
their oaths. Yuttmre swiifsd : ‘ That-which-is-on- 
high heareth me,’ and YtiUcere ndlh cedcesni i ^ I 
say it in presence of That-which-is-on -high ’ (the 
Cmestial Power), are forms used by the old Carriers 
to this day. The new generation has another name 
for the Supreme Being, based on more adequate 
knowledge due to the missionaries. 

The majority of the North American Indians 
attribute the work of creation to a prodigious hero, 
of a human nature, but exceedingly powerful, 
generally more or less tricky and not too scrupu- 
lons, whose many deeds and miraculous adventures 
furnish the subject-matter of endless tales. This 
is the culture hero of the Americanists, the CEJstas 
of the Western D4n6s, who borrowed his person- 
ality from the N. Pacific coast tribes, and the 
Ylmantvjmi%ya% ‘the One who is lost across the 
ocean,’ of the Hupas, the principal tribe of 
the Pacific group of I)4n4s. But the Eastern 
D4n4s know of a God who is Creator as well 
as Euler of the universe. He is, however, less 
spiritualized with them than the chief Deity of 
their Western kin, since they lend him human 
attributes. Inkfwm-wetay, ‘ He that sits on the 
zenith,’ is the name by which the Hare Indians 
know him, and, according to Petitot, that tribe 
makes him trine: father, mother, and son. The 
father is in the zenith, the mother in the nadir, 
and the son travels incessantly from the one to 
the other. The father by his mere volition made 
the earth and all it contains, after which he lit the 
celestial orbs, the sun and the moon — most of the 
stars and constellations were originally inhabitants 
of our own globe — at the prayer of his son, who, 
having perceived the earth during one of his 
voyages, sang out ; ‘ 0 my Father who sittest on 
high, do light the heavenly fire, for on that small 
island (the earth) my brothers-in-Iaw (men) have 
been wretched for a long time’ (Petitot, Mono- 
graphie des Din6~DmdjUi p. xxiii). 

Most of the tribes have also a tradition pointing 
to the extinction of mankind by water, with the ex- 
ception of the Wise One, among the Eastern Denes, 
or (Estas^ the chief legendary hero of the Western 
tribes. In the legends relating these events the 
musk-rat aud the beaver, two animals famous for 
their nimbleness and skOi, are said to have been 
instrumental in reconstructing the earth, after it 
had been destroyed tbrough the submersion of its 
highest mountains. 

The sacredness of the number seven among^the 
Jews is a matter of common knowledge. That 
number is among the majority of the American 
aborigiiies replaced by four ; but both seven and 
four yield in sacredness to the number two in the 
legends and traditions of the Western D4n4 tribes. 

By the side of, and in opposition to, the Supreme 
Being of the nation is, according to Petitot, a 
counterpart of our devil in the theogony of the 
North-eastern tribes. If we are to believe that 
author, the knowledge of such an entity preceded 
the advent of the missionaries, and it was called 
‘the Bad One/ ‘the Forsaken One,’ ‘He that 
passed through heaven/ etc., according to the 
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various localities. The older Carriers call him to- 
day by the first-mentioned name ; but the present 
writer is inclined to believe that they owe this 
notion to intercourse with the whites. 

No tribe worshipped the Deity in any way ; no 
cult of any kind, sacred dances or public prayers, 
obtained m the North. The only dance whose 
object was not mere recreation took place in con- 
nexion with an eclipse ( cf . Prodigies and Portents 
[Amer.]). But in the South the Nayahos have 
elaborate rites and know of public praying, though 
their requests are addressed more to the personified 
elements and their culture-heroes, or semi-deified 
ance>stors, than to any Supreme Deity. 

As to man, he is believed to be made up of a 
perishable body and a transformable, and there- 
fore surviving, soul— if this be the proper word for 
an element which is perhaps as much the efiect as 
the cause of life. The name given it by xnost tribes 
literally means in the West ‘warmth.’ Yet it is 
to-day used to designate the principle of life, while 
the Eastern Delias have for the soul animating the 
body words varying according to the dialects, 
though almost all of them are the counterparts of 
the Lat. spiritus. Analogous terms serve in the 
West to express not the vital principle, but the 
outward sign of life, breath, and, by extension, i 
life itself. 

Besides this principle, or physical condition, there 
is m-tsent man’s shadow, usually called ‘second 
self.’ This is a reflexion of the individual person- 
ality, invisible in time of good health, because then 
confined within its normal seat, the body, but which 
on the approach of Mckness and death wanders out 
of its home, and roams about, seldom seen but often 
beard. Its absence from its proper corporeal seat, 
if too prolonged, infallibly results in death. 

Finally, m-ztd in the t)6u4 psychology may be 
said to represent the soul or surviving principle 
after death. Strictly speaking, the word refers to 
the impalpable, dematerialized remnants of one’s 
individuality, or a transformed self adapted to the 
conditions of the next world. That world is very 
generally believed to be situated underground, 
and watered by a large river, in which the shades 
catch small fry for their subsistence, visiting their 
nets in double canoes— a craft otherwise unknown 
in N. America. Their condition there seems to be 
unequal, inasmuch as those who have not received 
the last funeral rites according to the customs of 
their tribes are constantly wandering, fed on mice, 
toads, foetuses, and squirrels, or even cast into the 
waters of the big river instead of being ferried 
across, while others are reported to be playing on 
the grass, or dancing to the tune of a song, the 
main burden of which is the words Ihe’m fsethine, 
‘we sleep separated from one another,^ i.e, ‘there 
is no more any matrimonial union between us.’ 

Metenmsycnosis was strongly believed in by the 
Eastern Den4s. Petitot writes in his Monographie 
des JDM-BmdjU, p, xxx : 

*I have been unable to eradicate from the mind of a certain 
girl the persuasion that, before her birth, she had lived under a 
name and with features unknown to me, nor could I prevent an 
old woman from claiming the child of her neighbour, under the 
pretext that she recognized in him the migrated soul of her own 
late son. I am personally acquainted with several such cases.’ 

The art. Carrier Indians makes it clear that 
such notions were not confined to the East. Yet, 
we must add that the Western Den4s now seem to 
have entirely discarded them, while the beliefs 
connected with menstruating women, the spirits, 
and shamanism still lurk in the minds of many, 
and are openly professed by a few. With others 
they are at best obsolescent. This re-incarnation of 
the soul did not always result in a mere exchange 
of bodies of a similar kind. The author just quoted | 
further says that he lias known a poor mother who I 
was lamenting because an old shaman had assured I 


her that she had seen her dead son walking by the 
shore of the lake under the form of a bear. He 
adds : ‘ It is seldom that we see any man of influ- 
ence die without hearing soon after his former 
companions claim that they have seen him meta- 
morphosed into a bipedal caribou, a bear, or an 

The original mode of disposing of dead bodies in 
the North seems to have been by enclosing them 
within rough cratings made of small logs crossed 
at the ends, which were raised from 3 ft. to 7 ft. 
above ground on stout poles or posts. Any object 
which might have belonged to the deceased either 
accompanied him in his final retreat or was east 
into the water, burnt, or bidden in the branches 
of trees. Sometimes the remains were concealed 
within trees hollowed out for the purpose, or natur- 
ally hollow through age and decay ; but in the 
East it was much more usual simply to abandon 
them where they fell. They were never buried, 
except among the Chilcotins, a South-western 
tribe, while their neighbours, the Carriers and the 
Babines, cremated them, after the custom of the 
coast Indians. 

Such were the Denes when first met by the 
whites. The Apaches were the first representa- 
tives of the nation to make the acquaintance of the 
pale-faced strangers, in the persons of the Spaniards 
of Mexico. In the North, their first contact with 
our civilization occurred in the vicinity of Hudson 
Bay, where the Eur Trading Company named after 
that inland sea established posts, from one of which 
Arthur Dobbs wrote in 1744 the earliest printed re- 
ference to the race which has come to the present 
writer’s knowledge. In 1771-72, Samuel Hearne,. 
one of the traders, reached the Arctic Ocean in the^ 
company of a tege band of Eastern D^nds, who then- 
perpetrated the unprovoked massacre of Eskimos* 
already mentioned. Then came Alex. Mackenzie,, 
who, in 1789, descended the noble stream now 
known under his name, and in 1793 penetrated as; 
far west as the Pacific Ocean, always accompanied 
by a few Northern D4nes, who did not succeed in 
I securing him a peaceful reception at the hands of 
all the new Dene tribes. About 1811, the Yellow- 
Knives repeated on the poor Eskimos the exploit 
of Hearne’s companions, killing some thirty of 
them near the mouth of the Coppermine Biver, 
and two years later a party of Bocky Mountains 
D6n6s, acting under provocation, destroyed Fort 
Nelson, on the Liard Biver, and murdered its in- 
mates. Ten years thereafter (1823), the Dog-Bibs 
and Hares, long oppressed by the Yellow-Knives, 
fell upon them unawares and cut off a large number 
of them. Then came the visits of the Arctic ex- 

f lorers, Sir John Franklin, Captain G. Back, and 
)r. King, Thomas Simpson, Sir John Bichardson, 
etc. The dates attached to their respective works 
in the following bibliography are safe indications 
of the epochs of their travels among the D6nes. 

Finally, we have the missionaries. The Catholics 
reached Isle-k-la-Crosse in 1845, Lake Athabasca in 
1847, Great Slave Lake in 1852, Peace Biver in 
1858, and the Lower Mackenzie in 1859. Father' 
Petitot, a prolific ethnographer, was the first- 
minister of the gospel to visit Great Bear Lake, 
which he did for the first time in the course of 
1866. The missionaries were almost everywhere 
well received, and readily made numerous prose- 
lytes : 1859 saw the establishment of the first Pro- 
testant mission at Fort Simpson, on the Mackenzie, 
after which outposts were started among the Lou- 
cheux Indians west of the Bocky Mountains. To- 
day practically the entire nation in the North is 
Cinistian, about nine-tenths having adopted the 
Catholic faith, and the remainder the Prote.stant. 

See Hupas and Navahos for Central and 
Southern Athapascans. 
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JPor^Dubiin, 1796; A. Mackenzie, Voyages from Montroal to 
the Frozen and Pacific Oceans^ London, 1801 ; D. W. Hannon, 
Joum, of Voyages and Travels in the Interior of N, Am&rica, 
Andover, 1820, reprint, N.Y. 1903 ; Sir John Franklin, Jowmej/ 
to the Shores of the Polar Sea^ London, 1829 ; G. Back, Arctic 
Zand Expedition to the Mouth of the Great Fish Rivers London, 
1836; R. King-, Journey to the Shores of the Arctic Ocean^ 
London, 1886 ; Th. Simpson, Narr» of the Piscoveries on the 
If, Coast of Atnerica^ London, 1843; Sir John Richardson, 
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Travels on the Yukon and ^ the Yukon Territory ^ London, 
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Lyons, 1868, Monographie des DSni-EindSi^t Paris, 1876, Ee 
VOrigine oMat. des Indiens de TAmAriqm arctiquey Lyons, 
1879, Trad. ind. du Canada nordrOuest,PanSf 1886, En ronte 
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polairoy Paris, 1880, Accord des mythologies dans la cosmogonie 
des Eanites aretiques^ Paris, 1896, Avtour du Grand Lac des 
EsclaveSf Paris, 1891; A. G. Morice, The Western EirAs^ 
Toronto, 1889, etc. (cf, art. Carrier Indians), Au Pays de 
fours noirt Paris, 1897, Minor Euays (mostly anthrc^logrical), 
Stuart Lake, 1902, Hist, of the N. Interior of British ColumUefij 
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Goddard, Life and Culture of the Hupa^ Berkeley, 1903-4. 
Of. also bibliography at the end of articles Apaches, Carrier 
Indians, and Navahos. A. G. MOEICE. 

DEOGARH — (Skr. d&ya^gada^ ‘fort of the 
gods’). — town in the Sarital'Parganas of Bengal, 
lat. 24° 30' N., long. 86° 42' E., containing 
the famous temple of Baidyanath (Skr. 'oaidya- 
nathay 'lord of physicians,’ an epithet of &va). 
By a folk etymology the place is connected with 
one Baiju, a member of a llravidian tribe, who by 
one account was a Gwala, or cowherd, hy caste. 
It is said that he was so disgusted with the laziness 
and indifference of the Brahman priests of the 
shrine, that he vowed that he would daily, as evi« 
dence of his contempt for them, strike the image 
of the god with his club. One day, as he perpe- 
trated tliis insult, the idol spoke and hiessea him 
because he, though not a worshipper, had resented 
the carelessness of his priests. When asked to 
claim a boon from the god, Baijii prayed that he 
might be known as Natha, ‘lord,^ and that the 
temple should be called after his name. The re- 
quest was granted, and the shrine has since been 
known as that of Baijnath. 

It has been suggested without any valid reason that the 
legend implies some connexion between the present cultus and 
the rites of the Dravidian trib^ According to the Hindu 
legend, the selection of the site was due to the demon Ravapa, 
king of Lahka or Ceylonj who in the epic of the Eamayapa is 
the ravisher of Sita, wife of It is said that he got 

possession of a famous Ufigam of Siva to aid him in his fight 
with Rama, and on his way south halted to purify himself at 
the site of Deogayh. Finding no water, he dashed his fist into 
the ground and formed the existing Sivagafiga lake. But, when 
the ri%am was set down, seeing the place to be fair, it refused 
to move further with Ravapa, and has been there ever sincei, 
known by the name of Mahadeva R5.vape6vara, *lord Ravapa.* 
The same story is told to account for the position of many other 
sacred images in India (Cunningham, Archceological Survey 
MeportSt viii. 143 ff. ; Oppert, Original Inhabitants of Bharaia- 


varsa, 1893, pp. 137, 375). 

The early history of the shrine is obscure. 
When the British occupied the country, they tried, 
hut with ill-success, to manage the endowments 
and collect the offerings of pilgrims. Einally it 
was made over to the present priests, who are 
known as ojhd (Skr. upddhydya, ‘teacher’). In 
front of the temple is a remarkable structure, con- 
sisting of two massive monoliths supporting a third 
stone of similar shape and size. It is known as 
the Swinging Platform {dold-mdmhd), and was 
possibly originally used in the rite of swinging the 
idol. The chief temple is that of Siva, and close 
by is a later shrine of his spouse, Gauri, ‘the 
yellow or brilliant one,’ which is joined to that of 
her consort by festoons of gaudy-coloured cloth, 
thus typifying the union of the god and the god- 
dess. At the back of the god’s temple is a verandah 
in which suppliants for his favours — recovery from 
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disease, the blessing of children, and so on— make 
their vigils. With the usual catholicity of modern 
Hinduism, the chief shrines are surrounded by 
those of the lesser gods — Bam^a and Lakshmana 
representing Visnu in this Saiva atmosphere ; 
Suraj Narayan, the sun-god; Sarasvati, goddess 
of learning; Manasa, the snake-goddess; Hanu- 
man, the monkey-god; Kaia Bhairava, god of 
destruction ; and Annapurna, ‘ she wdio gives 
wealth in grain. But all these shrines bear marks 
of neglect. To illustrate the fusion of Islam with 
Hinduism, Gait {Censtts Report Bengal^ 1901, i. 
176) remarks that ‘ Muhammadans are often seen 
to carry sacred water to the shrine of Baidyanath, 
and, as they may not enter the shrine, pour it as 
a libation on the outside verandah.’ 

Literature.— Sir W. Hunter, The Annals of Rural Bengal % 
1871, p. 191ff. ; Bradley-Birt, The Story of an Indian Upland. 
1905, p. 811 f.; JASBe lil pfc. L 164. W. CrOOEE. 

DEONTOLOGY. — Deontology is the science of 
ethics. The term seems to have been used first 
by Jeremy Bentham. Apparently he wished to 
distinguish by it between duty and the principles 
of morals and legislation — which is the subject of 
an earlier work, dealing with the principles that 
men had to assume in their relations to each 
other. ^ In deontology he evidently had in mind 
the principles of duty as distinct from those of 
prudence and interest. The work by this name, 
however, was posthumous, and was incomplete 
before his death. The term has not come into 
general usage. It serves, however, the purpose of 
distinguishing clearly between tbe science of mere 
custom and the science of obligation. The one 
studies actual practices ; the other tries to ascertain 
the actions which ought to be performed as dis- 
tinguished from those that may actually be dope. 

James H. Hyslop. 

DEOPRAYAG (Skr. devapraydgay ‘ tbe divine 
^ace of sacrifice’). — A village in the Garhwal 
District of the United Provinces of India, situated 
in lat. 30° 10' N., long. 78° 37' E., at the con- 
fluence of the rivers Alaknanda {q.v.) and Bhagi- 
rathi. Below the village the streams now united 
take the name of Ganges {q.v,)y and this is re- 
garded as one of the five sacred places of pilgrim- 
^e on the way to the higher Himalayan peaks. 
The principal temple is dedicated to Bamachandra. 
It is built of large blocks of cut stone piled on each 
other, bulging in the middle and decreasing rapidly 
towards the summit, which is surmounted by a 
white cupola. Over all is a square sloping roof, 
composed of plates of copper, crowned above with 
a golden ball and spire. The image of the god, 
about six feet high, carved in black stone, but 
painted red except the face, is seated opposite the 
door, and under the eastern portion of the cupola. 
Before the idol is a brazen image of Gamda, the 
mythical vulture, half man, half bird, on'wMeh 
Visnu rides. The chief rite at this holy place is 
ablution, which takes place at the sacred con- 
fluence of the two rivers, in basins excavated in 
the rock at a level a little lower than the surface 
of the current, which is here so rapid as to sweep 
away any person daring to bathe in it. 

Litebjltubb,— Atkinson, Himalayan Gazetteer, iii. (1886] 

ff- W. Crooke. 

DEPRAVITY.— See Holiness and Sin. 

DERVISH {darwlsh). — Pers. word signifying 
‘mendicant’ (corresponding with hhiJcsu, the name 
borne by the Brahman in the fourth stage of his 
existence), applied, in Persian and Turkish and 
thence in European languages, to the ascetics of 
Islam, whose Arab, name is zahidy which appears 
to mean originally ‘ satisfied with a little,’ in ac- 
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cordaxice with the usage of this phrase in the 
Qur'an (xii. 20). Its connotation does not appear 
to differ from that of mfl {q.v,), ‘wearer of wool/ 
a term applied hy the early Islamic writer Jahi? 
(t A.H. 255 [ = A.D. 868], Hayawmi^^ i. 103) both to 
those Muslim ascetics and to Christian monks, who, 
in order to indulge their laziness, pretend to dis- 
approve of labour and wage-earning, and make 
their mendicity a means of obtaining the reverence 
of their fellows. Most Muslims, indeed, take a 
less cynical view of the ascetic, who is supposed 
to abandon his possessions before taking to the 
mendicant life, in the belief that they stand be- 
tween him and the attainment of the higher life. 
And, though many dervishes are mendicants, this 
is by no means the case with all ; tlie bulk of the 
members of Orders belong to the labouring and 
trading classes. In Arab, literature the name first 
occurs (in the form daryush) as the epithet of one 
Khalid, who in the year A.H. 201 (=A.D. 816) en- 
deavoured to organize the citizens of Baghdad for 
the suppression of anarchy. In Pers. literature of 
the 5th and 6th cents., and even later, the dervish 
is a holy man who has overcome the world ; and 
in S. Arabia it is said to be used in the sense of 
shaikh as a term of dignity. In general, we may 
distinguish between si^l and dervish as between 
theory and practice ; the former holds a certain 
philosophical doctrine, the latter practises a par- 
ticular form of life. The latter is called in some 
countries by the Arab, name fa^r^ ‘poor man' 
(plur. fiiqard) % to those who are members of asso- 
ciations tlie name Idman^ for ihhwdn (‘brethren'), 
is sometimes applied. 

The practice of asceticism, and the wearing of 
wool in indication of it, are, of course, as early as 
the time of Muhammad, and far earlier ; according 
to the most authentic accounts, the Prophet him- 
self gave little encouragement to asceticism, which 
rarely suits the plans of statesmen and warriors. 
But the notion of religious exercises in addition to 
those prescribed by the ordinary ritual, culminat- 
ing in ecstasy, meets us early in the history of 
Islam ; and with this went theories of states and 
stages in the religious life which belong to the 
subject of Sufiism. 

It is not till the 6th cent, of Islam that we hear 
of actual Orders of ascetics ; attempts which are 
made to trace them further back are mythological. 
In the 6th cent., however, they commenced, and in 
the 7th they are familiar. The unity of an Order 
is constituted by a special form of devotion, where- 
by its members endeavour to induce what spiritual- 
ists call ‘the superior condition’ ; it usually consists 
in the repetition of religious formulse, especial^ the 
first article of the Muslim creed, and each (jrder 
h^ its dhikr, as this process is called ; other reli- 
gious exercises of the same sort bear the titles wird 
and hizb. 

The first founder of an Order is supposed to have 
been *Abd al-Qadir (g'.-y.) of Jilan, who died A.H. 
561 (=A.D. 1166) j but that founded by Ahmad al- 
Rifa'i, who died A.H. 578 (=A.I>. 1182), was nearly 
contemporaneous. Of both these persons we pos- 
sess biographies, and, indeed, in the case of the 
former a series of works, chiefly homiletic in char- 
acter. In general, the founders of Orders are his- 
torical personages ; some have left works, and in 
other cases there are authoritative treatises, reveal- 
ing the mysteries of the Order, though, perhaps, 
in most cases these can only be acquired through 
oral instruction, and by persons who have under- 
gone probation. 

^ The founding of Orders has gone on steadily 
since the 6th cent, of Islam ; and their enumera- 
tion is no easy matter, since it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between independent and branch Orders. 
Von Hammer enumerated 36, of which 12 were 


supposed to have existed before the rise of the 
Ottoman empire, and 24 to have sprung up after 
that event ; the former number includes some that 
are mythical, whereas the latter is too small. The 
most interesting, in some ways, is the Bektashi 
Order, which appears to be a syncretism of Islam 
with Christianity, and which (according to G. 
Jacob, who has made a special study of it) retains 
many vestiges of Christian doctrines and rites. 
Next after this comes the Na^ishabandi, which is 
wide-spread; the Maulawiyyah, Rifa*iyyah, and 
Tsawiyyah also play important rdles, while some 
political importance is ascribed to the Malamiyyali. 
In certain provinces of the Ottoman empire there 
is a shaikh al4uruq, or head of the Orders, who is 
responsible to the Government for their conduct. 

The acts which enter into the life of the member 
of an Order are in part disciplinary, in part devo- 
tional. The devotional acts take the form of a 
service, called Jmdrah, which with certain com- 
munities is daily, with others weekly; probably 
the form which it most commonly takes is that of 
the repetition of formulse, especially la ildha ilia 
*llahu, a vast number of times with various differ- 
ences of intonation, occasionally to the sound of 
music ; elaborate rules are given in some of the 
books belonging to the Orders, regulating the 
bodily motions which should accompany the pro- 
duction of each syllable. JSadrahs familiar to 
visitors to the Nearer East are those of the Mau- 
lawi dervishes in Pera, who move in circles to the 
accompaniment of music ; of the Rifa’i dervishes in 
Scutari, who, first sitting, and then standing on 
their right and left feet alternately, and bending 
sideways, repeat the formula of the Unity. The 
same may be seen in Cairo. At the service of 
the Jahnyyah dervishes in Tashkent, visited by 
Schuyler {Turkistany New York, 1876, L 158-161), 
the repetition of the formulse was accompanied 
by a violent movement of the head over the left 
shoulder towards the heart, then hack, then to 
the right shoulder, then down, as if directing all 
movements to the heart. Indeed, the directions 
in the books of the sects imply the use of the heart 
in pronouncing the formula of the Unity, though 
the process seems scarcely intelligible. In most of 
the performances the motions gradually accelerate 
as they proceed, and different forms of ecstasy have 
a tendency to he produced. 

Besides these services, various forms of discipline 
are prescribed to neoph;^es in many of the Orders, 
One of these is ‘solitude,’ khalwah^ a discipline of 
the Khalwatis, who are called thereafter, and who 
are ordered to recite long prayers in complete soli- 
tude, for which cells are provided in the monasteries 
(called takiyyah, or zdvnyah). With the Mania wis 
the aspirant has, it is said, to serve 1001 days in 
the kitchen of the Order. With some other Orders 
the discipline consists, like the devotion, in trials 
of the power to recite the formula of the Unity a 
vast number of times with the least expenditure 
of breath, and promotion is made dependent on the 
attainment of a certain standard in this matter. 

The members of the Orders are also distinguished 
by certain peculiarities in their attire, whether in 
snape, substance, or colour. Great importance is 
attached to the head-gear, and the number of tarJc^ 
or gores, of which it is composed. This word in 
Arabic signifies ‘ abandoning,' and the number is 
said to symbolize the number of worldly vanities 
abandoned by the dervish. Some Orders wear 
gaiters; some carry stones in their belts, said to 
signify hunger ; the Maulawis are distinguished by 
a wide skirt (worn at their services) called tannur, 
*oven,’ indicative of the oven of misfortune whence 
the head has been withdrawn. 

* The sheikhs of the Orders wear robes of green or white cloth ; 
and any of those who in winter line them with fur nse that kind 
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called petit gris and zibeline marten. Few dervishes use cloth 
for their dress. Black or white felt called such as is made 

in some of the cities of Anatolia, is most usual. . . . Generally 
all the dervishes allow their beards and mustachios to grow. 
Some of the Orders still wear long hair*(J. P. Brown, The 
Dervishes, p. 214). 

On the tombs of some of them are mystic signs. 

In general, the dervishes are credited with mystic 
powers, and as early as the 7th cent, of Islam we 
are informed of various wonders which the RifaJis 
could perform : they could eat living serpents and 
go into burning furnaces, of which they extin- 
guished the fire. Some of their wonders seem to 
have puzzled Lane, the author of Modern Egyptians 
(London, 1846). Oman, in his work on the Muslims 
of India (RmAmaws, Theists, and MusUms of India, 
London, 1907, p. 323 if.), describes a fire-bath under- 

f one by a Sa 3 ^d, trusting to the power of ^Eusain ; 

e had apparently taken care to drench his feet with 
water before walking over the coals, but those who 
attempted to do it, not knowing how, were severely 
burned. Other travellers who have witnessed these 
miracles can often give an explanation ; the ser- 
pents with which the ' Isawisplay have their venom 
removed ; similarly, in the ceremony of the Doseh, 
practised by the Egyptian Sa'dis, whose shaikh rode 
over the backs of the devotees, it appears that the 
horse had been carefully trained, and it was arranged 
that he should step nowhere where serious injury 
could result. It is, of course, possible that in some 
of these cases there is no conscious imposture, and 
hypnotism accounts for anything that is wonder- 
ful ; hut in many places the holy man appears to 
be a low form of conjurer. The biographies of the 
founders of the Orders have a tendency to embody 
many manifestations of supernatural power; but it 
is probable that, like those admitted into the lives 
of tJhristian saints, they are thought to be edifying 
rather than historical. 

The Orders of dervishes seem at an early period 
to have acquired a definite form of organization, 
of which the nucleus is the zdwiyah, or ‘retreat’ ; 
such a place is usually built by or for the founder 
of the Order, and is inherited by Ms successors, 
who in most cases are his actual heirs^ As the 
Order spreads, other zdwiyaks are erected, which, 
however, maintain a filial relation to the parent 
institution; Le* the presidents of the former are 
appointed from the latter. The name shaikh is 
properly applied exclusively to the founder of the 
Order ; his successors are khallfs, i.e. ‘substitutes’ ; 
it was on this principle that the successor of the 
Sudanese Mahdi was known in Europe as the 
Khalif. The non-official members of the Order 
are called * {talahah ot muridim)* The 
head of a dependent zdwiyah is called mnqaddam ; 
the revenues are in charge of a trustee, ox waklL 
Membership of an Order does not necessarily 
interfere with the normal duties of life ; the der- 
vishes of Egypt are said to belong mainly to the 
class of small shopkeepers. The performances are 
thought, however, by some observers to have a 
tendency to produce insanity, or, at any rate, nerv- 
ous affections. Begging is in theory forbidden by 
some Orders, but is usually permitted, and certain 
dervishes carry a howl or wallet for the purpose. 

French writers hold that the underlying idea of 
most of the Orders is the reclamation of the Islamic 
world, and the eventual expulsion of Europeans 
at least from Asia and Africa ; whereas another 
suggestion, which is perhaps nearer the truth, is 
that they are all in origin revivalist, not so much 
with the object of injuring Europeans as with that 
of increasing the faith of Muslims, Some system- 
atic classifications of the Orders we owe to a number 
of French writers, partly employed by the French 
Government to investigate this important element 
in their African possessions. 

Literaturb.— J. jp. Brown, The Dervishes, Iiondon, 1868 ; 
A. le Chatelier, Les Confr4ries musiUmams au Medjaz, Paris, 


1887 ; L. Rinn, Marabouts et Khman, Algiers, 1884 ; O. Deposit 
and X. Coppolani, Les Confrfy'ies religieuses mmulmanes, 
Algiers, 1897 ; G. Jacob, Die DeMasehijje, Munich, 1909 
(ABAW, 1 Kl. xxiv. iii.); Taufiq al-Bakri, Bait 
(Arabic), Cairo, 1323 a.h, D. g. MaEGOLIOUTH. 

DESCARTES. — i. Life, and writings. —Rene 
Descartes was born on 31st March 1596. It seems 
to he well established, in spite of rival claims, 
that the place of his birth was La Haye, in 
Touraine, not far from Poitiers. At eight years 
of age he was sent to the famous College of La 
i Fl^che, recently established by the Jesuit fathers 
j and endowed by King Henry iv. The eight years 
I passed at La Fl^che had a profound infiuence on 
! Descartes’ future life, and he always spoke of his 
instructors with the deepest gratitude. After 
leaving school, young Descartes, who was pro- 
vided with a moderate competency from Ms father, 
proceeded to travel, though he first of all spent 
some time in Paris, where he found his lifelong 
friend P^re Mersenne, who bad been seven years 
his senior at La Fl^che. On the commencement of 
the Thirty Years’ War, Descartes volunteered for 
service with Prince Maurice of Nassau, then in 
Holland. But, while serving as an Unpaid soldier, 
he^ did not lay aside Ms studies, and, indeed, at 
this time wrote certain fragmentarjr works, most 
of which are lost, such as Reflexions entitled 
Cogitationes Prmatce—diisoovoxo^ comparatively 
lately in the Library at Hanover. Amongst these 
early works may also be mentioned the Obm- 
penaium Jftmcce, which was not intended for 
publication, but was brought to light after its 
author’s death. Of those enumerated in an in- 
ventory found after Descartes’ death are : (1) Some 
Considerations on the Sciences ; (2) a paper on 
Algebra ; (3) reflexions called Democritica ; (4) 
observations entitled Experimenta ; (5) a treatise 
begun under the name of Proeambula : Initmm 
sapientice timor Domini i and (6) another called 
Otympica, Descartes’ biographer, Baillet, who 
wrote very soon after his death, mentions yet an- 
other work entitled Mentis, which 

was addressed to a friend, — veiy probably Mer- 
senne, — and which was largely biographical. In 
the Cogitationes he tells of his ‘conversion’ in 
the year 1619, when with the army in its winter 
quarters at Neuberg, on the Danube. Smitten 
with remorse for sins committed, he resolved to 
follow after the ways of Truth, and also to make a 
pilmmage to the shrine of Our Lady of Loretto. 

JBescartes, on ^quitting Maurice’s army, volun- 
teered to serve with Maximilian, Duke of Bavaria, 
and chief of the great Catholic Lea^e, in Ms 
warfare vuth Frederick, the Elector PMatine, who 
had been crowned at Prague in 1619. But, as far 
as we can judge, the young soldier was much more 
occupied with his speculations than with the pro- 
fession which he had taken up. Indeed, it seems 
very doubtful whether he actually fought at the 
battle of Prague, which decided the Elector 
Frederick’s fortunes. With the Elector Ms chil- 
dren fled, and, cui'iously enough, one of them was 
Elizabeth, just four years old, Descartes’ future 
correspondent and friend. During these excit- 
ing years the events took place which are so 
well described in the biographical portion of the 
Method, where Descartes tells of the mental 
struggle through which he passed in making up 
Ms mind as to the course he was to pursue in his 
future life. It was at this time that he decided 
to sweep away the opinions which up to that time 
he had embraced, so that he 

* might afterwards be in a position to admit either others more 
correct, or even perhaps the same when they had undergone the 
scrutiny of Reason.^ ' I firmly believed/ he said, * that in this 
way I should much better succeed in the conduct of my life, 
than if I built only upon old foundations, and leant upon prin- 
ciples which in my youth I had taken on trust/ 
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After the battle of Prague, Descartes joined the 
Bavarian army once more ; but it was not long 
before he gave up military service and started upon 
Ms travels. After nine years' absence he returned 
to Paris, where he was accused of favouring the 
secret society known as the Rosicrucians. Des- 
cartes' father put him in possession of the property 
to which he was entitled, and he found himself in 
consequence in easy circumstances. He started off 
on further travels almost at once, and made his 
way to Switzerland and then to Italy, where he 
redeemed his promise of making a pilgrimage to 
Loretto. On his return journey he made scientific 
investigations in regard to the height of Mont 
Cenis. Once more he returned to Paris ; and he 
is said to have set aside a former inclination for the 

t aming table, and applied himself to serious re- 
exion. Finally, he decided to settle in Holland, 
where he believed peace and quiet as well as liberty 
of conscience were to be had. 

In 1636, Descartes determined at last to publish, 
and the book known as The, Method of rightly 
conducting the Reason and seeking Truth in the 
Sciences appeared, along with the Diojptric, Meteors^ 
and Geometry t termed ‘Essays in this Method.' 
It was written in French, unlike many others of 
his recent treatises, in order that it might be read 
by any of his countrymen who chose to do so. Its 
conclusions had long been cogitated, and they 
express the mature result arrived at by one who 
desired to know not only what^ but also why, he ! 
believed. It is a simple and sincere record of per- 
sonal experience, a ‘Pilgrim's Progress' of the 
human soul. It was not the first important hook 
written by Descartes. Of extant treatises we have 
the Eegmm ad directiowem ingenii, written almost 
certainly during his earlier life, hut left incom- 
plete, and also a treatise called Le Monde, which 
was never published ; but the Method has a place 
possessed by no other of Descartes' works in the 
estimation of posterity. 

Descartes’ next work was almost equally famous, 
Meditations on the First Philosophy, The Medita- 
tions is a study of Truth in its highest aspect. It 
is not, like the Method, a charming biography and 
philosophy of life : it is a more profound sf^udy 
of the facts of existence, and an exposition of 
Descartes' system in all its fullness. In this hook 
he deals with the great question of Philosophic 
Doubt that was always in his mind, and discusses 
its relationship to true Knowledge. He asked for 
criticism, and found plenty of opposition to his 
views. There were in all seven formal ‘ Obj ections ’ 
collected from men distinguished in their several 
lines, and these ‘Objections' were dealt with 
seriatvm by the author. 

13ie first ‘Objection* was by Catenis, a Dutch theologian 
and an appreciative reader, who represented the standpoint of 
the Ohurcn ; the second and sixth were collect^ from various 
sources, and represent the point of view of * common sense * ; 
the tlilzd is by Hobbes. By him, as by Ckissendi, the fifth 
objector, we have the materialistic or ‘sensational* standpoint 
clearly set forth, and in his reply Descartes gives an interesting 
exposition of the Cartesian ide^sm, which he opposes to that 
doctrine. Amauld, the fourth author of * Objections,* on the 
other hand, is by no means so hostile as Hobbes and Gassendi, 
and to him Descartes replies with suavity and consideration. 
He is simply concerned about the application of Cartesian prin- 
ciples to the doctrines of theology and morality. His sympathies 
are with St. Augustine, and he holds that we must believe what 
we cannot know. The last ‘Objections,’ by the Jesuit father 
Bourdin, are too elaborate for us in these days to follow with 
interest. The * Objections and Replies * are, however, deserving 
of perusal, since they present very clearly the difficulties that 
occur in accepting Descartes’ doctrine, and the arguments that 
may be used in their defence. 

The next treatise written by Descartes was the 
Principles of Philosophy, published in Latin in the 
year 1644. In this book its author enunciates the 
same doctrines that he set forth in the Method and 
the Meditations, He praises his mistress Philo- 
sophy in no stinted terms. ‘Philosophy is like a 


tree of wMch Metaphysics is the root, Physics the 
trunk, and all the other sciences the branches that 
grow out of the trunk.' But, having once more 
established his ground- work, he goes on to deal 
with the general principles of Physics, with the 
nature of body, the laws of motion, the phenomena 
of the heavens, and all pertaining thereto. He 
sets forth his theory of vortices, discusses the 
Ptolemaic and Copernican systems, and that other 
which he more or less favoured, the system of 
Tycho Brahe. He also discusses the nature of 
springs, tides, etc., and believes that the principles 
of geometry and mechanics are shown to be capable 
of supplying a satisfactory key to all the pheno- 
mena of Nature, and that no other principles can 
take their place. Descartes' theory of vortices is 
especially interesting. He represents the whole of 
the planetary system as being carried round the 
sun in a sort of vortex, while the various satellites 
of other planets move in lesser vortices within this 
vortex ; the earth is in a sense at rest, as a man 
might be at rest who is in a boat. But, while 
expounding this possible doctrine, the writer shows 
the extremest caution, and guards himself against 
the suspicion of nnorthodoxy by pointing out that 
he is merely describing what might be termed a 
‘ working theory ' of the world. 

It must not, however, be thought that Descartes 
, was merely a theorizer, to the neglect of practical 
experiments. In Amsterdam he frequently visited 
the butchers’ shops to find material for his investi- 
gations in anatomy, and physical experiments 
were constantly being made by him. One notable 
example of the latter is to be found in the famous 
experiments made upon the barometric principle, 
on the mountain Buy -de-D6me in Auvergne, which 
were carried out by Pascal and his brother-in-law 
Perier, but which, it seems clear, had been sug- 
gested by Descartes. 

Descartes had many controversies during^ JMs 
residence in Holland, most of them with Profe"tant 
divines. In Utrecht, Voetius, Beetor of the Uni- 
versity, was a keen antagonist, and Begins, or 
Le Boy, was first of all a supporter and then an 
opponent. Descartes was ever ready to enter upon 
these controversies, but Ms quarrels sometimes 
ended happily. ‘ There is nothing in life sweeter 
than peace,’ he is reported to have said? ‘hatred 
can be useful to none ; I should not refuse the 
friendship even of Yoetius if I believed it to be 
offered in good faith.’ A dispute with Fermat, the 
mathematician, was a famous one, and it was 
carried on by his followers after Descartes' death. 

®iere was little romance in the philosopher’s life. He was 
never married, though he had a child to whom he was devoted, 
and who died young. He had, however, a ^reat friendship, 
which lasted from the year 1640 with the Princess Elizabeth, 
known as the ‘ Queen of Hearts,* daughter of Frederick, Elector 
Palatine, and EHzaheth, daughter of James n. of England. 
Princess Elizabeth was then living at The Hague, where 
her parent® held a miniature exile court with their lively family 
of hoys and girls. Descartes’ letters to the young Princess 
are serious in tone, and nearly all are on philosophic questions, 
to which Elizabeth applied her mind with the greatest strenu- 
ousness, and to good effect, for her questions are put and 
her criticisms are made with great discrimination and under- 
standing. The correspondence is very interesting to students 
of Oartesianism. 

Another friendship formed by Descartes in later life was with 
Queen Christina of Sweden, the daughter of the great Gustavus ; 
and it was she who caused him to travel to Sweden, where he 
met his death. In 1648, Descartes had visited his native land for 
the last time. He was pressed to go, but when he arrived he 
found Paris wholly occupied with the political agitation of the 
Fronde ; and all he could say of those who invited him was that 
he ‘would regard them as friends who had hidden him to dine 
with them, and when he arrived he found their kitchen in dis- 
order and their saucepans upset.’ When Queen Christina’s 
invitation to Sweden arrived through the French Ambassador 
Ohanut, Descartes’ inclination was to refuse it, lest misfortune 
should befall him in this expedition also. However, Queen Chris- 
tina was very pressing, and Descartes’ admiration for her was un- 
bounded, so that at length he consented to take the long journey. 
Hirst of all* however, he had to see that his latest book, the 
^ Passims of the Soul, which was written to prove that all the 
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various psycliological mamfesbations may be rationally explained 
by purely mechanical causes, was safely placed for publication 
in Elzevir’s hands. Then he left the * dear solitude of Ej^mont * 
for his new home. But his days in Stockholm were destined to 
be short. The exigeante young <^ueen was not only occupied in 
endeavouring to establish an Academy of which she intended to 
make Descartes director, but she also desired to be instructed in 
philosophy at five o’clock in the morning, and Descartes was in the 
habit of meditating in bed until late in the day. The result was 
what might have been anticipated in a bitterly cold climate. He 
fell ill of an inflammation of the lungs after nursing his friend 
Chanut through the same illness, and he died on 11th February 
1650, at the age of fifty-four. He was buried at Stockholm, but 
later on, in 1666, his body was removed with considerable diffi- 
culty to Paris and laid in'the church of Ste. Genevieve du Mont. 
In 1819 the remains were removed to the church of St. Germain- 
des-Prts, where they now are. Descartes died in the faith of his 
forefathers, but it was not long before serious suspicion fell upon 
his teaching, and his works were placed upon the Index. Oler- 
selier, his friend and one of the translators of his works, who 
after Descartes’ death wrote a panegyric on his virtues, records 
that amongst his last words were these : * My soul, thou hast long 
been held captive ; the hour has now come for thee to quit thy 
prison, to leave the trammels of this body ; suffer then thfe 
separation with joy and courage.’* 

In addition to the works mentioned above, there 
was published after his death an unfinished work 
entitled La Becherche de la v4riU par la lumUre 
de la nature, an interesting dialogue upon Car- 
tesian principles between three friends in a country 
house. Another very short work is his Notes in 
ProgrmfiTm, which was written in refutation of 
liis opponent Begins (Le Boy). 

2. System of philosophy. — It is true in more than 
a traditional sense that Descartes is the father 
of Modern Philosophy, for in him the modern 
spirit came into existence. His was an age when 
men were confronted with the new conception of 
Nature and of man, and were led to new methods 
of investigation. The great upheaval which we 
call the Beformation brought about a form of 
individualism which ended in a reaction against 
the new standards— -Judged to be as arbitrary as 
the old. But the real work of the Beformation 
had already been brought about in Protestant and 
in Boman Catholic alike, Man learned to be 
himself, and was no longer restrained by artificial 
bonds. The spirit of investigation was everywhere, 
ail phenomena of Nature were of interest, and all 
men tried to obtain exact knowledge, and thereby 
to strengthen their powers of originality and self- 
reliance. The 17th century— the centuiy in which 
Descartes lived — ^was the period in which science 
became a reality, and in which the scientific spirit 
became the spiiit of the land. Historically, too, 
it was a time of turmoil and change. A career of 
bloodshed on the part of the House of Valois had 
been ended by the assassination of Henry III., and 
on the accession of Henry IV. religions warfare 
was brought to a conclusion ; his death was an 
inexpressible loss to the French nation. 

Descartes’ work in the midst of this time of 
unrest and ferment was that of a great systematizer. 
He took all those new ideas that had come into 
being and endeavoured to bring them into a definite, 
concrete, and comprehensible system. In rejecting 
the old dogmas of the Schools, the New Learning 
came to provide something better able to satisfy 
the inquiring mind ; it brought with it certainty 
of its own results. The world had become of infi- 
nite importance and interest, and it was necessary 
that the knowledge of it, and also the knowledge 
of man, should be certain and definite. The 
problem, then, that Descartes had to deal with 
was how to work out a system which should 
reconcile two sides, now come into prominence— 
the spiiitual and the physical, the soul and the 
body, the point of view of orthodoxy and the point 
of view of science ; and it is because this is a 
modem question which is before us even in the 
present day that the Cartesian philosophy is a 
modem philosophy. Descartes’ attempt to bring 
about this reconciliation was the first of many on 


similar lines. His object was to arrive at certainty 
— a certainty which he believed could be reached 
only by following definite rules laid down by his 
Method, and by beginning with the Doubt which 
is the absolute essential before any successful quest 
after Truth is made — ‘ de omnibus dubitandum est,® 
as he expresses it. This doubt must be applied 
to all those inherited traditions and beliefs which 
form, to his mind, a mass of incongruous opinions ; 
we must ruthlessly reject what cannot he justified 
to ourselves as truth ; we must free ourselves from 
all^ prejudice and uncertainty. And yet this 
philosophic doubt is in nowise scepticism, but the 
doubt tnat precedes true knowledge. 

Descartes^ system of philosophy was thus, above 
all, a method, and the interesting thing about tbis 
method is that it presented itself to him as his life- 
history might. The order of his experiences was 
simply the order of his method writ large. This 
is what makes the immortal little book called by 
the name of the Method a masterpiece of spiritual 
biography, as an account of moral and mental 
development, as it is also a masterpiece of direct 
and simple style. It was in his quiet room, in 
that cold winter with the army on the Danube, 
that Descartes first awoke to the fact that man is 
not to seek happiness here or there, for it is only 
to he found within him. The world and he, the 
spirit and the body, mind and matter, are really 
one. Traditions, hypotheses, assumptions of all 
kinds should go, and we must build again from the 
foundation. This may sound easy, hut nothing is 
more difiScult, and in Descartes’ opinion there are 
only a few who should undertake the task, and 
those who do so must be modest and ready to 
accept with humility what is given them. He 
then states certain rules to he followed— rules 
which simply make for accuracy and thoroughness 
of thought : * Do not accept what is not clearly 
known, divide your difficulties into parts so far as 
possible, work your way up from the easy to the 
more complicated — above all, omit nothing.’ Such 
rules would seem to be rules of common sense, but 
they mean an accuracy of method such as no 
immediately preceding philosophic thinkers had 
dreamed of as necessary. 

Knowing at last what his method of science 
must be, Descartes boldly attacks the ^eat 
question of the foundation on which thou^it is 
based. On what does all this reasoning rest ? ^ It 
rests on the knowledge of self. One proposition 
alone cannot he doubted by man, and that is that 
he exists, inferred from the fact that he possesses 
consciousness— ergo sum, as he puts it in his 
immortal phrase. Descartes saw clearly that in 
order to think he must exist. His philosophy 
turned on the fact of his personal existence. The 
senses may indeed mislead us, and we cannot place 
absolute confidence in what has even sometimes 
deceived us ; but, however much I may have been 
deceived, the fact remains that I am — i as a think- 
ing being, 

* I had the persuasion that there was absolutely nothing in 
the world, that there was no shy, no earth, neither minds, nor 
bodies ; was I not, therefore, at the same time persuaded that 
I did not exist? Far from it ; I assuredly existed, since I was 
persuaded. But there is I know not what being, who is pcKS^eased 
at once of the highest power and the deepest cunning, who is 
constantly employing all his ingenuity in deceiring me. Doubt- 
less, then, I exist, since I am deceived, and let hun deceive me 
as he may, he can never bring it about that I am nothing, so 
long as I shall be conscious that I am something.’ 

This is clearly a great step forward ; it signifies 
that a new phase in philosophy has been entepd 
on, a change of front as great as the Kantian 
transformation of a later date, which in a measure 
it foreshadows. ‘I think’ is present in all our 
ideas and even in doubt itself. We are brought 
back from the external and unrelated facts of 
consciousness to the basis of Truth on which all 
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other truth is founded. We have arrived at the 
conception of thought as the groundwork of all 
knowledge. Further on in the Meditations he says 
that in thought is found that which properly 
"belongs to the self. 

‘This is alone inseparable from me. I am— I exist; this is 
certain ; but how often ? As often as I think ; for perhaps it 
w’ould even happen, if I should wholly cease to think, that I 
should at the same time cease to be. I now admit nothing that 
is not necessarily true j I am, therefore, precisely speaking, only 
a thinking being, that is, a mind understanding a reason— terms 
whose signification was before unknown to me.’ 

In this we have a firm foundation on which we 
can build, setting aside the old disputations of the 
Schools as to ‘ substances ’ and * qualities.’ Under- 
standing or reason is for the first time made the 
basis in a philosophic com^ehension of the world 
as it presents itself to us. Descartes says that the 
outside world is not perceived in its true significa- 
tion by the senses or imagination, hut by the mind 
alone. 

‘They [outside things] are not perceived,’ he says, ‘because 
they are seen and touched, but only because they are under- 
stood,’ that is, rightly comprehended by thought. ‘I readily 
discover,’ he goes on, ‘that there is nothing more clearly 
apprehended than my own mind.* 

Having got so far, he goes on to apply his 
method ; he shows how, when the mind is cleared 
of all preconceived notions and prejudices, what is 
known must be Imown clearly and distinctly. 
This si^ifies that we must now apply ourselves 
to making our knowledge absolutely certain, so 
that we may be sure that we are* ascertaining what 
is truth. 

‘ I am certain that I am a thinking thing, but do I not there- 
fore know what is required to render me certain of a truth? 
In the first knowledge there is nothing that gives me assurance 
of its truth except the clear and distinct perception of what I 
afiSrm, which would not indeed be sufficient to give me assurance 
that what I say is true, if it could ever happen that anything 
I thus clearly and distinctly perceived sfhoula prove false, and, 
accordingly, it seems to me that I may now take as a general 
rule, that aJI that is very clearly and distinctly apprehended is 
true.’^ 

With the attitudeof doubt the so-called secondary 
qualities, dependent as they are on the relations of 
one object to another and to the sentient subject, 
are ^ naturally first brought under the ban of 
criticism. These^ qualities do not appear to be 
fixed in any object. What remains secure is, 
however, what possesses the two attributes of 
extension and capacity of motion; and hence 
Descartes j^peals to the truths of the mathematical 
sciences. Even they, however, might be false; 
some malevolent being may be all the while 
deceiving us in what we accept as truth. Hence 
we must reject even these apparent truths and fall 
back upon our own minds. Here again we find 
modes of consciousness in feeling, willing, imagin- 
ing, etc., ‘so that I must also abstract from these 
and concentrate upon myself as I am, without 
borrowing in any way from elsewhere.’ In this 
way we reach Descartes’ thinking substance, which, 
as he points out, is present and is afiirmed, even as 
it denies or doubts ; and on the other hand we have 
the external ob|ect as extension. 

Descartes maintains that amongst the ideas that 
are clear and distinct we must recognize that of 
God as a Perfect Being of whom we have a clear 
and distinct conception. The idea of God cannot, 
he says, be derived from our limited existence ; its 
origin must be in one who contains all in Himself. 
From the idea of perfection he infers the existence 
of it in God as its originator. The icfoa of perfection 
involves and this is the so-called onto- 

logical argument which is so frequently brought 
forward by later philosophers. But, if such a God 
exists, we have a guarantee that we cannot be 
deceived, for such a perfect Being could not deceive 
us, and therefore we may accept the teaching of 
our consciousness. The errors of the atheists— no 
small class at the time, if Mersenne is to be 
believed— are by Descartes said to be due to their 


anthropological ways of looking at God, and to 
their forgetting the fact that, while men’s minds 
are finite, God is infinite. 

It is thus evident that Descartes considered that 
in his essence man is a thinking and unextended 
being who has a clear and distinct idea of body 
as an extended and unthinking thing, and thus 
that man as mind is absolutely distinct from body, 
and may exist without it. It is this dualistic 
conception of mind and body that constitutes the 
difficulty in forming any aaequate conception of 
the universe accoraing to Cartesian principles. 
The question arises as to how we can possibly 
reconcile the two sides— the outside world, or 
extension, as Descartes called it, on the one hand, 
and intelligence, or Thought, on the other— for the 
qualities of the object are reduced to bare extension, 
and those of the subject to bare thought. As a 
matter of fact, Descartes introduced this new view 
of the outside world as extended, that is, as that 
which occupies space and has length, breadth, and 
depth ; and it was to this extension that he applied 
I the mathematical reasoning for which his name is 
famous. And confronting it we have the In- 
telligence, Thought, or Keason which apprehends 
this external matter. This is also a profound 
philosophic conception. But the difficulty comes 
when we try to explain how the one side acts upon 
the other. We have before us two entities, one of 
which is passive and inert, and yet is acted on by 
a unifying intelligence endowing it with those 
relationships which make it comprehensible by us ; 
while, on the other hand, we have the mind, which 
is wholly immaterial and spiritual. How is the 
transference effected from the natural to the 
spiritual? How does the physical action convey 
anything to the perceiving mind ? Doubtless there 
was in Descarte^ mind a solution of the difficulty. 
He would have considered that there is a unity to 
he found in thought ; hut, if this is so, the idea is 
by no means clearly worked out. Indeed we have 
hut intimations of it which are only comprehended 
in the light of later developments in thought. The 
mind is conscions of the infinite as having in it 
more reality than the finite substance. 

‘ Our consciousness of God is prior to our consciousness of 
self. For how could we doubt or desire, how could we be 
conscious that anything is wanting to us, and that we are not 
altogether perfect, if we had not in ourselves the idea of a 
Perfect Being in comparison with whom we recognize the 
defects of our nature?* 

Though there is no doubt that Descartes’ system 
was a dualistic one, the progress made by him in 
Ms search after truth was immense. He took 
knowledge as the one great and important fact, 
and sought out its elements as best he could. He 
played a notable part in the great discovery which 
meant so much in his age, that the world is 
governed by law. It has been said of him that 
‘ he established liberty of mind and sovereignty of 
reason.’ In his writings he brought the whole of 
Nature within the reign of law, and showed how 
both the starry heavens and the earth beneath are 
governed by the same inevitable physical law. He 
showed also how such views are consistent -with a 
philosophic outlook. Perhaps one of his greatest 
claims to our gratitude rests on his work in 
Mathematics (see below), that is to say, not in his 
weU-known discoveries in Geometry and in the 
development of the application of Algebra to the 
solution of Geometric^ problems, important as 
these mi^ht be, but, in the large sense of the term, 
in his^ scientific work ; for Mathematics in those 
days included all the immense amount of work 
done in the direction of Physics, Astronomy, 
Optics, Physiology, and the other branches of 
science. Descartes was not an investigator of the 
type of the present day — a patient o'bserver of a 
mass of phenomena from whose careful examination 
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some results might be deduced. He had his theories 
wen defined before he began Ms work, and laid 
them down in what we should consider a dogmatic 
fashion. But, this granted, he applied himself to 
examine man in all Ms aspects. In Physiology, 
for instance, he forms Ms theory, and then 
ennnciates it, explaining how the human body 
might be and might act. A great deal—indeed 
most— of what he tells us about the physiology of 
the body, though very interesting and. in a degree 
enlightening, is not correct in the view of later 
investigation. But then Descartes has the credit 
of maintaining the theory of the body as a machine, 
a very complicated macMne of course, but one 
which acts as a machine. He narrated what he 
knew to be true about the machine, and also what 
he considered was probably true, and formed the 
whole into a system wMch was perfectly clear and 
intelligible to those who had only the facts presented 
before them. In our view, manv of these ‘ facts,’ 
both physical and physiological, are to the last 
degree absurd, hut still it was better to have a 
comprehensible theory such as he gives than 
nothing at all. That is to say, it was better to 
have a principle capable of verification or subsequent 
alteration than to remain in the confusion of the 
theories of the day. He pictured a physical world 
in which everything was explained — springs, rivers, 
mines, metals, seas— sometimes explaining facts 
that were not facts at all. He also pictured, in Ms 
works d& Homine and La Formation du fmtuSi 
a wonderful machine-man carrying on all the 
processes of digestion, circulation, growth, sleep, 
etc., and endowed with sense-perception and ideas, 
memories and passions, just as though it were a 
complicated clock. To him to know the beginning 
of things, and the laws that govern action, was to 
know the whole, for the operation of physical law, 
once set in motion, can clearly explain the rest. 
This same principle is to he found in the most 
advanced tiieories of the day, as Huxley, in 
writing on the automatism of animals, tells us. 
Huxley declares that Descartes* physiology, like 
the modern physiology of which it anticipate the 
spirit, leads straight to materialism. On the 
other hand, by the fact that it is based on conscious 
thought, it is as true to say that it leads us directly 
to the idealism of Berkeley and Kant. ^ As a 
matter of fact, we see, by the way in which the 
Cartesian philosophy developed, that, if in the one 
direction it made for a materialistic system, in the 
other it brought about the conclusion that all the 
knowledge we can have is a knowledge of our 
states of consciousness. But the first step taken 
was that represented by the pantheism of Spinoza. 
The Infinite alone is affirmative, the finite only is 
in so far as it is not ; and so we are led on to the 
denial of the finite, and then the absolute unity 
swallows up ail difterence in itself. 

In his last published treatise, the do 

VdmOi Descartes shows how the various psycho- 
logical manifestations may be explained by purely 
mechanical means. He sets forth there the 
differences between soul and body ; thought 
pertains to soul, and heat to body. The soul 
cannot give heat to the body, or we should not 
have death : a dead man, in Descartes* view, is 
just a broken watch. After explaining how this 
wonderful machine, when wound up, acts, he 
considers the thought pertaining to the soul, 
the actions of our will which directly proceed from 
and depend on it, and the passions which are the 
various kinds of perception found in us. ‘The 
soul from its seat in the gland in the middle of the 
brain spreads abroad throughout the body by 
means of the spirits, nerves, and even blood, which 
last, participating in the impressions of the spirits, 
can carry them by the arteries into all the members.* 
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If the image which is unified in the gland inspires 
fear, and has relation to what has formerly been 
hurtful to the body, the passion of fear is aroused, 
and then the passions of courage and the reverse, 
according to the temperament of the body, or 
strength of the soul. Passions are thus caused by 
the movement of the ‘ spirits,* and bring with them 
certain movements of the body. The will, how- 
ever, _ unlike the passions, is always free ; the action 
or will of the soul can only be indirectly affected 
by the body, while the passions depend absolutely 
on the actions which bring them about, and are 
only indirectly affected by the soul, excepting when 
it is itself their cause. The soul, however feeble, 
may indeed obtain absolute power over the passions, 
altnough with difficulty. The reason may give us 
a just appreciation of the value of good and evil, 
and our good Judgment regarding them enahies us 
to resist the influence of our passions. ‘If we 
clearly saw that what we are doing is wrong,* he 
says in the same book, ‘ it would be impossible for 
us to sin, so long as we saw it in that light.* Will 
and intellect must be united in the perfect man, 
as they are united in God. Here also we are met 
with the unexplained difficulty as to the action of 
mind on matter. How the movement of the 
passions can be altered by reason is a question 
which is not answered. 

[3. Services to Mathematics. — From the time of 
the Greeks until that of Descartes, practically no 
new results had been obtained in Geometry, though 
Algebra had been ^eatly advanced, notably by 
Cardan and Vieta. Descartes made great progress 
in Algebra, and gave new life to Geometry by the 
introduction of the po^verful analytical method. 

Bescartes was not the first to realize that a curve might be 
defined as the locus of a point whose distances from two given 
straight lines are connected by some known law, but he was the 
first to see that the points in a plane are completely determined 
by their co-ordinates and conversely. This was largely due to 
the introduction of negative co-ordinates. As a necessary con- 
sequence, he saw thiat several curves might be drawn with the 
same axes, and their intersection found algebraically. After 
this, their tangent® were easily determined, though Bescartes* 
own method was indirect, and applicable only to curves with 
an axis of symmetry. On this axis he found the centre of a 
circle touching the curve at any given point, and then found 
the tangent to the circle at the point of contact. He defines 
the tangent as the limiting position of the secant. 

Bescartes classifies curves according to the relation of the 
velocities of the lines moving parallel to the axes, by whose 
intersection he conceives the curves as generated. If these 
velocities are ‘commensurable ' if y is an algebraical func- 

tion of a; as in conics), the curve is * geometrical’ ; if not (as 
in the cycloid), it is * mechanical.* This is roughly equivalent 
to the Newtonian division into algebraic and transcendental 
curves. In order further to classify the ‘geometrical* curves 
he discusses a problem, due to Pappus, which may roughly be 
enunciated as foUows : * To find the locus of a point the product 
of whose perpendiculars on m straight lines is proportional to 
that on n others.* Where m=n=l we have a straight line, 
where m = 3, n =» 1, a parabola. This was known to the ancients, 
who had also conjectured that mss n *«= 2 gave a conic. Bescartes 
classed curves where neither m nor n exceeds 2 as of the first 
genre ; where neither exceeds 4, as of the second genre^ and so 
on. Thus one genre corresponds to two of our degrees. He 
also discussed curves which are the loci of a point whose dis- 
tances from the fixed points are interdependent, in particular 
the Cartesian ovals, where the product of the distances is 
constant. 

The foregoing work is found in the first two books of the 
OioTnitrie ; the third book is algebraic. It is important m 
introducing our modem index-notation, and the use of the last 
letters of the alphabet for variables (Vieta had used the vowels), 
and the first for constants. Bescartes also used negative quan- 
tities and indeterminate co-e£Scients freely, and was the first 
to realize the advantage of taking all the terms of an equation 
to one side. The book is mainly occupied with the theory of 
equations. It shows how to construct an equation with given 
roots, to determine from the signs of the co-efficient a limit 
to the number of positive and negative roots, to increase or 
multiply the roots of a given equation by a given quantity, to 
eliminate its second term, and so on. It is proved that the 
number of roots of an equation is equal to its degree. Solu- 
tions of cubic and quartic equations are given, and Bescartes 
believed that his method could be extended to those of higher 
degrees. 

Bescartes* Mechanics is largely inaccurate, hut very sug- 
gestive, being the first systematic account of the universe on 
mathematicju principles. Of his ten Laws of Motion the first 
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two correspond to Newton’s first Law', while the other eight 
are incorrect. But» by his recognition of the mutual independ- 
ence of the resolved velocities of a moving particle, he rendered 
invaluable service to 33ynamics, . 

His work is throughout characterized by great 
originality and boldness of thought. It is gener- 
ally in a condensed form, and meant rather to 
be suggestive than rigidly loacal, but it is none 
the less important as tlie foundation of all modem 
Mathematics.— J. B. S. Haldane.] 

Litebatdri.— The tercentenary of Descartes’ birth was cele- 
brated at the Sorbonne on Slat March 1896, and in the he^n- 
ning of the following year arrangements were made for issuing 
a new edition of Ms works under the direction of Oharles Adam 
and Paul Tannery (Leopold Oerf). This admirable work is now 
completed, though not in the lifetime of Tannery. In it we 
have, as far as possible, a complete edition of Descartes’ works 
in the tongues in which they were written, and with his invalu- 
able correspondence carefully edited and arranged. The final 
volume is a biography by M. Adam, Descartes^ sa vie et ses 
csuvreSt 1910. The early editions of the collected works were 
two Latin texts— one by Elzevir in 9 vols., Amsterdam, 
1'713, another published in 7 vols. at Frankfort, 1697. Then 
there is Cousin’s Fr. ed. in 11 vols., Paris, 1824-26. This 
includes the correspondence. The main source of our informa- 
tion about Descartes’ life comes from the Vie de Descartes, 
written by Baillet in 1691 in two large vols. j of this a short 
abridgment was made, and issued in English in 1692. A 
modern life of Descartes {Descartes, his Life and, Times) was 
published, London, 1905, by Elizabeth S. Haldane. Foucher 
de Careil published various manuscripts which be discovered 
in the Library at Hanover, The Method, Meditations, and part 
of the Principles were translated into EngUsh by J. Veitch, 
London, 1879, and an Eng. ed. of Descartes* Philosophical 
Works by E. S. Haldane and G. R. T. Ross has been issued 
(1911) by the Cambridge University Press. 

The Literature on Descartes and Oartesiauism is enormous ; 
the following works may be mentioned : J. Millet, Hist, de 
Descartes avant 16S7, and depuis 16S7, Paris, 1867-1870; F. 
Bouillier, Hist, de la phUos. oarUs,, Paris. 1864 ; A. Foucher 
de Careil, De^ca/rtes et to prineesse Palatine, Paris, 1862, also 
Descoffies, la prineesse Misaheth et la reine Christim, Paris, 
1879 ; J, P. Mahafify. Descartes, in Blackwood’s PhilosopMcal 
Classics, 1880; N, Smith, ^mdies in Cartesian Philosophy, 
London, 1908 : Alfred FouiUde, Descartes, Paris, 1903 ; Louis 
Liard, Descartes, Paris, 1882 ; see also the various Histories of 
Philosophy, such as that of Kuno Fischer (Eng, tr., london, 
3887); E. Caird, art. ^Cartesianism,* in J, Iverach, 

Descartes, Spinoza, and tiie New PhUosophy, Edin. 1904; 
Huxley deals with Descartes’ teaching in hxs Lay Sermons^, 
London, 1877, and elsewhere. E, S, HALDANE. 

DESCENT TO HADES (Ethnic).-i, Intro- 
ductory. — Myths or legends of visits paid by 
mortals or immortals to the under world for some 
definite purpose are of common occurrence, and 
some are of remote origin. They are intimately 
connected with mimitive and savage man’s ideas 
of death and of tne dead, joined to his afiection for 
those who have been severed from him by death. 
Before a separate abode of the dead was imagined, 
and while yet they were believed to exist in the 
grave or to hover round their old haunts, a living 
man saw— in dreams, in trances, or in hallucina- 
tions— the dead, and believed that they had come 
to him, or that his spirit had gone forth to join 
them for a time. So, when a separate land of the 
dead became an article of primitive belief, men 
believed that they visited that land in dreams or 
trances, or those who had been given np for dead 
but had revived told how they had been to the 
Other- worlcl and had been permitted to return and 
resume their eaxthly life. Preconceived notions 
of the nature and scenery of that world coloured 
such dreams, but these in turn gave support or 
added to current ideas regarding it. There was 
nothing improbable in such dream or trance visits, 
since the nature of death is never really compre- 
hended by savages, and the division between life 
and death is slight,^ universal folk-belief telling of 
the restoration to life of the dead or dismembered 
(see Cl) ehs. iii. iv.).^ 

But, in considering the origin of mythic descents 
to Hades, primitive and savage affection for the 
dead mnst also be taken into account. Generally 
the^ savage fears the dead or their spirits, but in 
individual cases affection often overcomes fear, 
3- Of. also the myths of Attis, Eagreus, Osiris, etc. 


and gives rise to the wish to see and commune 
with them. Hence it also influences the dreams 
of the living. And, the division between life and 
death being slight to the primitive mind, while it 
was also believed that the soul of the dying or 
recently dead could he recalled, affection would 
easily suggest that, if men could go in dreams to 
the Other- world, they might go there in their 
waking state to rescue the dead. Prom possibility 
to fact, from the ‘ might he ’ to the * had been,’ 
was an easy step to the primitive mind. Thus 
accounts of visions of the Otner- world easily passed 
into tales of visits there, because in dreams the 
savage believes not merely that he is a passive 
witness, but that his soul is projected from his 
body and actually goes to the place of which he 
has a vision. Stories of actual journeys to Hades 
to bring back a dead wife, lover, or friend were 
perfectly credible, because generally the entrance 
to it was well known or had a local situation, 
though the road was often difficult and dangerous. 

Examples of such ways or entrances are copious in Polynesian 
and Memnesian belief, and there are also W, African, Eskimo, 
and Ainu instances. In Italy and Greece there were many 
local entrances to Hades— some of them the scene of mythical 
descents. Medieval Christianity also knew several entrances 
to purgatory or hell, s.g. volcanoes like Etna (cf. Tert. de 


Poenit. 12); the cave in an island of Lough Dearg in Ireland, 
known as St. Patricks Purgatory ; the *vale perilous* 


_ , . vale perilous* in the 
kingdom of Prester John, '^etc. l and the beMel is found in 
Brittany, where it is thought that hell can be reached by a 
journey (Le Braz, Ligende de la mort% Paris, 1902, i. pp. xxx, 
xxxix). Of. also local entrances to a subterranean fairy-land. 

Bream or trance visits were probably the first 
subjects of story or myth,^ hut they must soon 
have been succeeded by tales of actual descent. 
Other motives besides the rescuing of, or speaking 
to, the dead (doubtless suggested by these) are 
found— to seek a boon, or to satisfy curiosity — 
while in some of the higher relimons the object 
occasionally is to enlighten the dead or to free 
them from torment. Ea early times, as in actual 
savage life, there must have been many stories 
of visits to Hades by named, but more frecjuently 
by unnamed, heroes or heroines. But, with the 
advance of religious ideas, the stories were usually 
told of semi-divine heroes or divinities, as many 
examples show (see below). All such stories and 
myths of descent are paralleled by similar tales of 
ascent to a heavenly region (see Blest, Abode of 
THE [Primitive and Savage], § 8 ; Hartland, Science 
of Fairy Tales, 1891, p. 224 f. ; Scott, Dermn. and 
Witchcraft, ed. 1898, p. 29; Gorres, christh 
Mystih, 1842, bk. v. ch. 5). 

Tylor (ii- 48) maintains that descent to Hades was suggested 
to * the ancient myth-maker, who watched the sun descend to 
the dark under world, and return at dawn to the land of living 
men.’ But, though this natural phenomenon may have coloured 
later myths, it was rather man’s dream experiences which 
sujigest^ the tales. Some writers connect the myths of IStar 
and Taramuz, of Dionysos and Semele, of Orpheus and Eurydice, 
with the myth and ritual of the death and revival of a divinity 
of vegetation, fertility, etc., and find taieir origin in these. 
J. E. Harrison {Prol. to Stvdy of Gre^ Itel.% Camb. 1908, 
p. 608) says : ‘Anyone who realizes Orpheus (whom she regards 
as a historical personage] at aU would feel that the intrusion 
of desperate emotion puts him out of key. Semele, the green ‘ 
earth, comes up from below, year by year;; with her comes her 
son Dionysos, and by a certain instinct of chivalry men said he 
had gone to fetch her. The mantle of Dionysos descends on 
Orpheus’ (cf. also CGS ii. 651 ; Tiele, Actes du vime Congrls 
intern, des Orient, ii. 1. 495). This is to reverse the order of 
things. Precisely similar tales are told elsewhere of personages 
in no way connected with vegetation, while Eurydice, unlike 
Semele, does not rise again. Such tales doubtless existed in 
Babylonia and Greece, and they would easily become part of, 
and give precise form to, the myths of vegetation-divinities 
who were thought to die and come to life again. But it is 
certain that the latter belief did not originate the tales them- 
selvi^. For another theory connecting them with supposed 
d©3.th and renewal in rites of initiation, see Van Gennep, Les 
Rites de passage, Paris, 1909, p. 131. 

2, Dream or trance visits.— Catalepsy and trance 
are har<^ distinguishable hj7 the savage from 
death. Eience those who revive from them are 

1 In Jewish and Christian legend both Hades and Heaven are 
often visited or seen in vision. 
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thought to have died and come to life again ; and, 
in manjr cases, their minds being haunted by the 
current ideas of Hades, they relate as actual visits 
of the soul there what has been experienced in 
dream (Tylor, ii. 48). Such trance visits of the 
apparently dead are also known at higher levels, 
where detailed stories of the visit — all greatly 
alike — are told (Plato, Bep. x. ; Pliny, HN vii. 52 ; 
Aston, Shinto f 1905, p. 181 ; Scherman, Gesch. der 
ind. VisionsUtt.i Leipzig, 1892, p. 91 if. j Aug. de 
Cura pro mortuis, 12 j Greg, the Great, Died, iv. 
36). Or the dream experiences may occur in 
ordinary sleep, or accompany the hallucinations 
of illness. In some cases they have assumed the 
stereotyped form of a folk-tale. A Maori woman 
told, on returning to consciousness, how her spirit 
descended to Beinga, the place of the dead, exactly 
like this world. Her father’s spirit commanded 
her to return and look after her child, and to 
beware of eating the food of Beinga, She was 
pursued, on leaving, by two spirits, but escaped 
them by throwing down a root which they stayed 
to eat. Then her spirit rejoined her body (Short- 
land, Trad, and Sup. of the ]Sf. Zealanders, 1856, 
p. 150 ; for another tale see his Maori Bel. and 
Myth., 1882, p. 45). In a story from the Hervey 
Islands the spirit of a man apparently dead 
descends to Hades, but by a stratagem he escapes 
being eaten by the hag Miru, its ruler, who bids 
Mm return to earth (Gill, Myths and Songs of 
the S. Pacific, 1876, p. 172). In a Japanese story 
Ono-no-Kimi died and -went to Hades, but was 
sent back by its ruler because his allotted time 
was not exhausted (Hearn, tjnfamiliar Japan, 
1894, i. 68). Many stories of dream visits to the 
land of the dead are found among the American 
Indians, with elaborate descriptions of that land, 
based on current beliefs, and telling of the dangers 
of the way, the narrow bridge spanning the river 
of death, and the life of the spirits (Schoolcraft, 
Ind. Tribes, Fhilad. 1853-6, iii, 233 ; Tanner, Cap- 
tivity and Adventures, N.Y. 1830, p. 290, etc.). 

Savage medicine-men very commonly claim the 
power of sending their spirits during a trance into 
the under world. Thus the Eskimo angekoh is 
securely hound and, during a dark stance, visits 
the iomgak, or spirit, in Hades. He then appears 
unbound and gives an account of Ms visit (Crantz, 
Hist, of Greenland, 1820, p. 269). In Melanesia 
a wizard sent his soul during a trance to Panoi 
(Hades), where it spoke with the dead about whom 
their friends were anxious, and professed to he 
able to bring them back to earth. This is a 
common belief in all the islands of the group. 
Burlesque parodies of these and other tales of 
descent exist (Codrington, The Melanesiam, Ox- 
ford, 1891, p. 277). Sorcerers in Borneo who have 
visited the under world will show a piece of wood or 
stone given them hy the spirits there {U Anthrop., 
Paris, X. [1899] 728; cf. Ancestoe - WOESHIP, 
vol. i. p. 429*^). Among the Karens, necromancers 
claim the power of going into the unseen world to 
bring back the la, or soul, of a sick man when it 
has wandered away (Mason, JASBe xxxiv. 201). 
In Siberia the shaman is supposed to conduct the 
souls of the dead to the lower world and there 
secure for them a favourable welcome by gifts of 
brandy (Kadloiff, Am SibiHen, Leipzig, 1884, ii. 
52 f.). For a Chinook instance of the souls of 
shamans visiting Hades to recover the soul of a 
sick man, see Chinooks, vol. iii. p. 562. 

Yisions of Hades were doubtless known to the 
ancient wwld, and they may have suggested an 
artificial introduction of them for religious or other 
ends. Thus, at the sanctuary and cave of Tro- 
phonius in Lehadeia, the inquirer, after a due 
ritual, descended to an underground region, where 
he was perhaps shown scenic representations of 


Hades, or, under the influence of mephitic vapours 
or narcotics, fell into a trance and experienced in 
dream what he deemed to be realities. These 
experiences, to judge from the vision of Timarchos, 
were^ visions of the Other- world, of Tartarus and 
Elysium (Plutarch, de Gen. Socr. 21 ff. ; Paus. ix. 
39. 5ff,). But a literary use was also made of 
tales of such dream experiences, and there are 
many accounts of descents to Hades or visions 
of the Other- world, e.g. the visit of Odysseus, 
Plutarch’s stories of Thespesius and Antyllus {de 
Tard, Just. Div. % Euseh. Prwp. Evang. xi. 36), 
the visit of iEneas, Lucian’s story of Cleodemes 
{Philops. 26), as well as burlesque accounts of 
descents to Hades — that of Dionysos in the Frogs 
of Aristophanes, and that of Menippus told by 
Lucian (see also Bolide, Psyche, Freiburg, 1894, 
289). The scenes of Hades, as described in 
oiner, were rejproduced by Polygnotus on the 
walls of the Lesche at Delphi (Paus. x. 28. 4). 

A late Egyptian demotic papyrus of the ist cent. 
A.B., but probably representing a story of far 
earlier date, tells how the high priest of Memphis, 
Setne Khamuas (c. 1250 B.C.), descended, under the 
guidance of his son, Si-Osiri, to the Ti or Duat, 
where he saw the judgment of souls and the various 
halls of Amenti, or Hades, and the state of the 
dead tliere (Griffith, Stories of the High Priests of 
Memphis, Oxford, 1900, p. 45 ff. ). In Hinduism 
and Buddhism there are many stories of visions of 
hell or of visits paid there, perhaps based on actual 
visions induced by meditation and asceticism, and 
shaped in accordance with the current dogmatic 
beliefs. They served to buttress the latter, and 
were perhaps regarded as reminiscences of actual 
experiences in a previous existence. In other 
instances they are told of people who fell into a 
trance, or whose souls were summoned too soon 
to the Other- world and were then permitted to 
return to the body (Scherman, 91 ft*,)* Ie later 
Farsiism the Book of Ardd Vlrdf (ed, Haug and 
West, Bombay, 1872} relates how this pious Parsi 
riest was selected by lot to take a narcotic, so that 
is soul might go, while he was still alive, from 
this world to the next and bring back a report of 
the fate of souls. The bliss of the righteous and 
the tortures of the wicked are described in detail, 
and the book is still read and firmly believed in by 
all classes of the Zoroastrian community. SeverM 
editions of it exist in both prose and verse. In 
later Judaism the authors oi such works as the 
Book of Enoch (ed. Charles, Oxford, 1893) and the 
Book of the Secrets of Enoch (do. 1896) describe visits 
to Sheol and to the various heavens, with their 
difierent divisions for the righteous and the wicked. 
There can be no doubt that most of these narratives, 
especially where they describe the punishments of 
sinners and the bliss of the righteous, served the 
purpose of teaching a dogmatic eschatology and of 
urging men to live righteously. 

The same phenomena are met with in the history 
of Christianity. There are records of « genuine 
visions of the Other-vsrorld such as have been 
experienced by the devout or imaginative in all 
ages, and based on recollection of what had been 
heard or read, as Tertuliian shows of a female 
visionary known to him {de Anima, 9). Of such a 
class are the visions of SS. Perpetua and Saturus, 
with their reminiscences of passages in canonical 
or apocryphal Scriptures (Kobinson, Passion of 
S. Perp. ITS, Cambridge, 1892, i. pt. 2]). But 
there are also innumerable literary versions of 
visionary or actual visits to hell, purgatory, and 
aradise, perhaps based on these, but in many cases 
orrowing from pagan or Jewish sources. This is 
most marked in the description of the various 
divisions of Hades (found in Egyptian, Oriental, 
and Jewish instances), and in the frequent mention 
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of the narrow and dangerous bridge of the under 
world, an early instance of which occurs in the 
Dialogues of Gregory the Great (iv. 36 ; see also 
art. Beidge). The prototype of all these visions, 
to which Dante gave immortal form, is found in 
the Apocahf^se of Peter (c. A.D. 100-»150h on which 
many later visions are based. These stories (which, 
with wearisome iteration, tell how the seer or 
visitor or, in some cases, the soul of the dead person 
raised to life by an apostle or saint ^ was led through 
the regions of torment, of purgatory, or of paradise) 
were highly popular in the Middle Ages, when 
there existed a passionate desire for exact details 
of the Other-world, and they were used to enforce 
dogmatic teaching. But they were burlesqued as 
early as the 11th cent., and also in later times in 
th^ fabliauxy by the troubadours, and by Kabelais, 
who helped to discredit them (Wright, B, Patrkh^s 
Purgatory, 1844, p. 47 ; Becky, Mist of Europ, 
Morals^, 1890, ii. 232; Babelais, bk. ii. ch. 30). 
Their scenes were also reproduced by art, e.g. on 
the walls of ancient Greek churches, just as Dante’s 
poem affected Italian painting from the time of 
Orcagna onwards (see Heuzey, ‘Les Supplices de 
TEnfer d’aprfes les peintures byzantines,’ Ann. de 
V assoc, pour Vencourag. des Studes grecgues, Paris, 
1871, p. 114 if,). The cave of Trophonius had also 
its double in the Irish St. Patrick’s purgatory, 
exploited from at least the 12th or 13th century. 
After ritual preparation, the pilgrim was allowed 
to enter, and, in the windings of the cavern, under 
the influence of its hot vapours, he fell asleep. In 
most cases his dreams took the form of preconceived 
notions of purgatory, but this was not always the 
case, and sometimes the pUgriin perished in the 
cavera (Wright, 139, 153, 135). Possibly some 
scenic representations may have been used, and 
there seems to have been actual bodfly experience 
of pains and torments which remitted some of the 
future penalties. Several literary accounts of 
visits and visions at this famous spot, beginning 
with that of the descent of Owain in 1153 by Henry 
of Sawtrey (of which English and French versions 
exist [D. Baing, Owain Miles, Edin. 1837 ; Marie de 
France, Poisies, ed. Roquefort, Paris, 1820, vol. ii.]), 
had a great vogue in Europe. 

In the Norse Elder Edda the 11th or 12th cent. 
SdlarlMh, ascribed to Ssemundr, describes a son’s 
vision of his dead father, who tells him of his death, 
and how he at last reached the place of torment, 
and saw the tortures inflicted there on various 
classes of sinners. Then he describes the joys of 
heaven. Pagan and Christian ideas are curiously 
intermingled, as if the poet had held the two faiths 
at once, or was a heathen with glinmses of Chris- 
tianity (Vigfusson-Powell, Corp. Poet, Boreale, 
Oxford, 1883, i. 202 ff.). 

3. Decent to rescue a dead relative.— This series 
of stories is one of the most pathetic in all myth- 
ology, showing man’s instinctive belief that love is 
stronger than death, while the savage examples are 
quite as touching as those from higher levels. Of 
the savage legends, the most numerous versions 
occur among the Amer. Indians, Polynesians, and 
Melanesians. 

A Wyandot story tells of a brother who went to the land of 
souls to recover his sister. He met an old man, who gave him a 
calabash in which to put her spirit. After some failures he 
captured her, and hastened back to earth. There he summoned 
his friends to witness the revival of the dead body, but a woman 
opened the calabash, and the spirit flew back to the land of souls 
(Schoolcraft, ii. 235). There are numerous variants of this tale, 
and generally, through curiosity or the breaking of a tabu, the 
soul escapes (see Dorman, Prim. Superst, Philad. 1881, p. 43 • 
Lafltau, Moeurs des Sauv. amir., 1724, S. 402 ; Oharencey, Le 
Folklore dans les deux nmndes, Paris, 1894, p. 286 ff. ; NR iii. 
530 f,; Blest, Abode op the [Prim, and Savage], vol. ii. p, 685^). In 


1 See ‘Acts of Thomas, * * Hist, of John,* in Wright, Apoc. Acts, 
1871, u. 23, 149 ; Budge, Gods of the Egyptians, 1904, i. 268 ; 
Preaching of Andrew,* ‘Story of John,’ in Lewis, Myth. Acts of 
Apo^Us, 1904 pp. 7, 163. 


some cases a woman’s spirit is allowed to return to her husband 
without his visiting the land of souls, but again he loses her, or 
he himself dies through breaking a tabu jRJSJE?lF [1883] 103 ; 
NR Hi. 631).i Tales of the latter class are analogous to those of 
the Dead Mother or Wife cycle {OF, p. 42 f. ; Sandys* tr. of Ovid’s 
Metam., Oxford, 1632, p. 354 ; cf. the Maori tale, § z above). In 
a Polynesian tale a woman fell into Avaiki, or Hades, and her 
husband descended to release her from the captivity of the spirits. 
He heard her crying in the hut where she was imprisoned, and, 
going to her, bade her escape. He remained, imitating her voice, 
and then fled. The spirits pursued, but he, catching his wife in 
his arms at the chasm which led up to earth, escaped with her 
just in time (GHl, 221 ff.). A beautiful Maori story tells of Pan6, 
who died of love for Hutu, Hutu prayed to the gods, who 
showed him the way to Reinga, telling him not to touch the 
food offered him there. He amused the spirits by making them 
sit on the top of a tree fastened by a rope to the ground. When 
the rope was let go, they were shot up into the air. Finally, 
Pand appeared, and took her place by Hutu’s side on the tree. 
When the rope was freed, it caught in the creepers far above, up 
which Hutu escaped with her to earth (Clarke, Maori Tales, 
1896, p. Iff. ; cf. p. 126 for a story of a chief who went to Reinga 
to recover his dead wife). In Melanesia such stories are com- 
mon. A woman descended to Panoi to see her dead brother, 
first giving herself a ‘ death-like smell.* She was supposed to be 
a ghost, and conversed with her brother, who bade her touch 
no food there lest she should be wrmanently detained. Again, 
a wizard, descending in the spirit, took with him a man who 
wished to recover his wife. He hegged her to return, but she 
said it was impossible, and gave him an armlet for remembrance. 
He seized her hand, and tned to drag her away, but it came off 
and her body fell asunder, for in Pmoi ghosts have a substantial 
frame (Oodrington, pp. 227f., 286). For other S. Pacific tales, 
see Bastian, Mlerlei aus Volks- mid Menschenkunde, i. 8, 111 ff. 

At higher levels these tales are told of gods, and 
have become myths. In early Japanese mythology 
the goddess called ‘ the Female- who-invites ’ died 
and went to Yomi, or Hades. Her brother-husband, 
the Male-who-invites, followed her there and invited 
her to come hack. She told him he had come too 
late, as she had eaten of the food of Hades, but that 
she would consult its deities. Meanwhile he was 
not to look at her. Impatient at her absence, he 
lit one of the teeth of his comb and found her rot- 
ting. He thus put her to shame, and she sent the 
Ugly Female of Hades to pursue him ; hut he 
stayed her by casting articles behind him which 
changed to food, which she stopped to eat.® She 
then sent the Thunder Deities and warriors in 

E ursuit, but he smote them. Finally, she pursued 
im herself, but he blocked the w^ with a great 
rock. The goddess is now the Great Deity of 
Hades iKojild, tr. Chamherlain, Suppl. to TASJ 
X. [1883]34fl:). 

In Babylonia, the poem describing the Descent 
of Istar into AraH, or Hades, contains elements of 
ancient origin, and presents several problems for 
solution, istar demands entrance to ‘the land 
whence there is no return.’ She has come to weep 
over heroes who have left wives, over wives taken 
from husbands, and over the only son (Tammiiz) 
taken away before his time. By order of Allatu, she 
is stripped of her dress and ornaments at each of the 
seven gates, and then struck with disease. There is 
now desolation on earth, life dies away, and the 

t ods lament her disappearance. Ea creates Ud- 
ushu-namir, and sends him io AralU to demand 
the Water of Bife as a preliminary to the release 
of Istar. Allatu is compelled to cause Istar to be 
sprinkled with it. She is led hack, and at each 
gate her clothing and ornaments are restored to 
her. The story, as connected with Tammuz, must 
have described his restoration b^f means of the life- 
giving water at the instance of Istar, come in quest 
of him — an incident enacted in the Tammuz ritual. 
But this is not set forth in the poem, though there 
is an obscure reference to Tammuz at the end, in 
the form of ritual directions to mourners, to whom 
the poem appears to have been addressed. Pure 
water is to be poured out for Tammuz. The poem 
as it stands may have been derived from two 
myths, one telling how Istar rescued Tammuz 
from the dead (since his restoration was annually 
^ Of, the Greek myth of Protesilaus and Laomedia. 

2 This is the formula of the Transformation Flight, 

already met with in a Maori instance, $ z. 
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celebrated), the other telling of the rescue of Istar 
from Hades at the intervention of the gods. The 
present poem bears more' abundant traces of the 
latter myth than of the former, though it also 
hints at a descent for purposes of rescue; Istar 
descends violently, and threatens to break down 
the gates (see : Talbot, iii. Sayce, 

Mek of th& Amient Bab.^ 1887, p. 221 ff. ; Jastrow, 
Mel, of Bah. and Assyria^ Boston, 1898, pp. 563 ff., 
588 f. ; see EEE^ ii. 315^). The recovery of Tammuz 
by Istar is also suggested by the fact that there 
was a Greek myth telling how Aphrodite (Istar) 
went down to Hades to redeem Adonis (Tammuz) 
from Persephone (Apol. of AriMides^ § 11). At the 
sanctuary of the Syriac Aphrodite sexual relations 
with the priestesses representing her were believed 
to ransom one from Hades, as Adonis had been 
freed from it (Euseb. Vita Const, iii. 55 ; Bousset, 
JSauptprobleme der Gnosis, Gottingen, 1907, p. 
72). 

The so-called prayer of a Navaho shaman has a certain like- 
ness to the istar myth. It is a kind of prayer-spell, describing 
the action of the gods as the shaman desires them to act. He 
fears his soul may be detained by sorcery in the under world. 
The war-gods are therefore to descend and rescue it from the 
‘underground witch.* They pass gate after gate, sentinel after 
sentinel, of the lower world, by magical means, and there find 
the suppliant’s soul. Keturning through chamber after cham- 
ber, they bring it back to him, so that ‘the world before me is 
restored in beauty’ (Matthews, Amer. Anthrop., 1888, L). 

Tbe Greeks had several descent-myths, that of 
Orpheus being the best known, thanks to Tergil’s 
version. After the death of Eurjdiee her image 
haunted him, until he determined to seek her in 
Hades. He descended there, and the sweet notes 
of his lyre enchanted its denizens. Pluto and 
Persephone were moved to pity. Eurydice would 
he restored on one condition — ^that Orpheus should 
precede her and not look back till they arrived on 
earth. Just before reaching the fatal limit, his 
love overcame him. He looked round and lost her 
for ever (Verg. Georg, iv. ; Pans. ix. 30. 4-6 ; 
Apollodorus, i, 3. 2 ), 

The Orphic poem Kard^acri^ elVAiBov has uot survived, but 
It may have had for subject the descent of Orpheus. Foueart 
thinks it was a ritual poem containing instructions for the dead 
in Hades, like the Orphic tablets engraved on sheets of gold, and 
the Egyptian Book of the Dead {BechercheB mr VoHgine et la 
nature des my&three WEleusu, Paris, 1895, p- 7; cf. also 
Hieterich, Nehyia, Leipzig, 1893, p. 128 ff.). 

Dionysos, as certain myths taught, was also said 
to have descended to Hades to bring back Semele, 
and, according to local Argive tradition, he de- 
scended through^ the Alcyonian lake, Polymnus 
having shown him the way. His return from 
Hades was annually celebrated there, and in all 
probability the myth had become fused with that 
of his resurrection (Pans. ii. 31. 2 , 37. 5 ; Apoliod. 
iii. 5. 3). Another myth told how Aicestis, the 
wife of Admetus, having willingly died in his 
stead, was delivered by Herakles, who, seeing the 

S ief of her husband and people, descended to 
ades to rescue her from death. In a variant of 
the myth, Persephone was her rescuer (Apoliod, 
i. 9. 15 ; Hyginus, Fah. 50 ; Eurip. Aicestis), An- 
other myth— the subject of a lost poem of Hesiod 
— ^related that Theseus agreed to assist Pirithoos 
in carrying off Persephone from Hades. They 
descended there, hut, according to one version, 
were outwitted; for, expecting to receive gifts, they 
sat down on the chair of Forgetfulness, to which 
they were held fast by coils of serpents. Herakles 
caused the release of one or both when he descended 
to fetch Cerberus (Pans. ix. 31. 5, x. 29. 2 ; and for 
a euhemeripd version, see i. 17, 4, and Pint. Thes. 
31, 35 ; Mpit. Vat. ex Apoliod. Bihl., ed, Wagner, 
Leipzig, 1891, pp. 58, 155 ff.). Cf. also the myth 
of Castor and Pollux. For the Pythagorean de- 
scent, see Kohde, 456 ; Dieterich, 129. 

In Scandinavian mythology descent-myths are 
connected with Balder’s death. Hermodr offered to 


descend to Hel to recover BaMer. * Taking Odin’s 
horse, he travelled for nine days through dark 
valleys tiU he reached the river 'Gj dll, crossed by a 
bridge covered with gold and guarded by Modgudr. 

■ After some delay she permitted' him' to' cross, and 
at last he reached the place of the deadl and saw 
Balder. He begged Hela to permit Balder’s return, 
but she made his release conditional upon all things 
' mourning Ms loss. Hermodr obtainecf Balder’s ring 
as a token of^ remembrance, and returned to the 
gods. All things were begged to mourn, and all 
did so save the witch Thok ( = Loke), who said she 
would weep with dry eyes and Hela would keep her 
prey (Dasent, Prose or Younger Edda, Stockholm, 
1842 ; see also § 4 ). 

In Hindu mythology a descent-myth is told of 
Krsna, who went to the kingdom of Yama and 
demanded the dead son of his pupil Sandipani. 
After having conquered Yama in fight, he accom- 
plished his purpose {EarwaMa, v. 4913 ff., in 
Scherman, p. 64). Not quite parallel, but show- 
ing the possibility of rescuing a dead person from 
Hades, is the story of Yama’s marriage to Yijaya. 
He cautioned her not to go near the southern part 
of his domain ; hut curiosity tempted her, and 
there she saw the wicked, including her mother, in 
torments. She told Yama she would leave him 
unless he consented to release her mother, but this 
took place only after the due performance of cer- 
tain ceremonies (Wilkins, Hindu Myth,% Calcutta, 
1900, p. 83 f . ). In a Tibetan Buddhist legend, Maud- 
galyayana learns from his father that his mother 
is m hell. At once he sets out, and descends 
deeper and deeper. The doors open Ijefore him, and 
none of the demons opposes him. When he finally 
discovers her, he offers to take her place ; but this 
is refused. Finally, Buddha is appealed to, and he 
visits hell, with the result that all the sorrowing 
beings are re-born in heaven. The mother is still 
subjected, for her sins, to certain torments ; but, 
at the exhortation of her son, she feels shame, and 
advances by re-birth till she reaches the god-region 
where her husband is (Scherman, 80 ff. ; and for a 
Chinese parallel, Edkins, Chinese Buddhism, 1880, 
p. 225 ff.). In a Chinese tale the Buddhist Lo Pah, 
on passing into paradise at death, realized that his 
mother wa^ in hell. He at once descended there, 
and by his virtues and intercessions succeeded in 
rescuing her (Asiat. Journal, xxxi. [1840] 211 ). 

4 . Descent to obtain a boon, etc. — Some ex- 
amples from the lower culture may be cited first. 
In an Eskimo tale a man, to obtain luck, is advised 
by his mother to raise a stone and descend through 
the opening to the under world, where he will 
receive a piece of sealskin wliich will ensure good 
luck (RinK, Tales and Trad, of the Eskimo, 1875, 

E . 461). In an Ainu story a youth defrauded of 
is heritage went to Hades to get his father’s help. 
He arrived at a village and saw his father, but (in 
accordance with Ainu belief) could not make him- 
self heard by the spirit until he entered another 
spirit and spoke through him. His father told 
him he had left him a share, and with this in- 
formation he returned to earth, and his brother 
assigned a portion to him (Batchelor, Ainu of 
Japan, 1892, p. 228), The Esthonian epic relates 
how its hero found, in the cave leading to Hades, 
three girls who enabled him by magic to overcome 
Saxvik, its lord. Later he penetrated farther and 
reached the gates of Porgu (Hades), where its 
hosts advanced to meet him at a river of pitch 
crossed by a bridge. He defeated them, conquered 
Sarvik once more, and returned to earth with his 
treasures (Kirby, Hero of Esthonia, 1895, i. 100, 
124). In the Finnish Kalevala its hero Waina- 
moinen, after long travel through a forest, induced 
the maiden who acts the part of Charon to ferry 
him over to Tuomla (Hades), where he desired to 
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learn certain magic words from its wise lord. By 
avoiding the beer of Twnela lie was able to return 
and describe on earth the horrors he had seen 
(Schiefner, Kalewalay Helsingfors, 1852, rune 16). 
A Japanese myth tells how the deity Oho-na-mochi 
went to Hades to seek counsel of its lord, whose 
daughter he married. The lord of Hades tried to 
compass his death by setting him tasks, but, after 
help from his wife and a friendly mouse, he finally 
escaped with the treasures of the god, and forced 
him to give the advice he sought (Aston, 106; 
Ko-ji-ki, 71 ff.). This myth of descent includes 
some common Marchen formulm. Herodotus (ii. 
122) relates an Egyptian story of Rhampsinitus 
(Ramses in.) to the effect that he descended to 
Hades and played at dice with Demeter (Isis), 
sometimes winning, sometimes losing, and that he 
ascended, bringing with him as a gift from her a 
napkin of gold. 

This tale is not corroborated from the monuments or texts. 
Possibly it is a distorted form of the myth of Thoth‘s winning 
the five days of the epact from the moon at a game of dice (Piut. 
de Isid. 12). Sayce suggests that the myth may have been 
affixed to the name of Ramses in consequence of a representa- 
tion on his temple of his playing at dice with a woman (Ancient 
Emp. of the East, 1883, p. 92). The dead played at a game 
with counters, and the story of Setne tells how, having 
descended into the tomb of Neneferkaptah in order to obtain 
his magical book, he played a game at draughts with him and 
was beaten, but eventually escaped with it by magical means 
(Griffith, 13 ff.). 

A Hindu myth in the Katha-Upanishad tells 
how Nachiketas, delivered by his father to death, 
remained without food in the kingdom of Yama, 
who wanted him fulfilment of three wishes, i 
Nachiketas then desired his restoration to life and 
reconciliation to his father, the knowledge of the 
sacrificial fire, and the knowledge of the nature of 
death. Yama offered him gifts if he would forego 
the last wish, but he was insistent and it was 
granted to him (Oldenberg, Buddha, London, 1882, 
p- 55). The = visit of Odysseus to the shades to 
inquire of the ghost of Tiresias {Od, xi.), and the 
descent of iEneas to speak with his father 
Anchises (Mn. vi.), are well-known poetic examples 
of seeking a boon from the world of the dead. 
The myth of Psyche, related by Apuleius in his 
Metamorphoses, tells how, among the tasks exacted 
of her before she recovered Eros, was that of going 
down to Hades to bring back from Persephone a 
box of beauty. Through innumerable perils, and 
sustained by the love of Eros, she succeeded and 
returned to earth, where she opened the box, to 
find, not beauty, but a deadly sleep. The myth of 
the descent of Herakles to bring the dog Cerberus 
from Hades (one of the labours exacted by Eurys- 
theus) is mentioned by Homer, who says that 
Hermes and Athene escorted him {Od, xi. 626, 
IL viii. 367), But the myth was later amplified, 
and we learn how he descended by the entrance 
near Cape Tsenarum. After many exploits, in- 
cluding the liberation of Theseus, he demandedper- 
mission from Pluto to car:^ off the hound. This 
was panted provided he did it without weapons. 
On the shore of Acheron he met Cerberus, and, 
seizing him by the throat, ascended with him to 
earth, showed him to Eurystheus, and then re- 
turned with him to Hades (Apollod. ii. 5. 12). 

Those who have seen a parallel between the 
labours of Herakles and the adventures of the Bab. 
Gilgames, and a possible derivation of the former 
from the latter, point to the likeness between the 
journey of Herakles to Hades and that of Gilgames 
beyond the limits of the world, through dangers 
and darkness, across the ocean and the Waters 
of Death (probably connected with the River of 
Death in Araht, or Hades), to the paradise of Ut- 
napiEim, that he might learn from him the 
secret of immortality (Sayce, Bel. of Am. Egypt 
and Bah., 1902, pp. 436 ff., 446; EBE ii. 316^ 


Jastrow, 616). In another Bab. myth, the pur- 
pose of which may have been to show how a god 
superseded the ancient goddess of Hades, a conffict 
having arisen between the gods and Eiesh-kigal, 
goddess of Hades, Nergal was chosen to descend to 
the under world. He arrived there, passed through 
gate after gate (fourteen in all), dragged the goddess 
from her throne, and would have slain her. But she 
begged for mercy, and offered to become his wife 
and to give him dominion in Hades, which he 
accepted (Winckler-Abel, Der Thontafelfimd von 
El-Amarna, Berlin, 1891, iii. 164; Sayce, 288, 
428).i 

In Scandinavian myth, Odin, in order to discover 
the cause of Balderas evil dreams, rode down to 
Nifihel, till he reached the hall where mead was 
standing brewed for Balder. He roused the Sibyl 
from her barrow by spells, and learned from her 
the tidings of Balderis fate (Vigfusson-Powell, 
i. 181 ff.). For Celtic myths of visits to the under 
world (or to Elysium) to obtain the gifts of 
civilization, see Blest, Abode of the (Ceitic), § 7. 
Mandsean mythplo^ presents an interesting myth 
of the descent of Hibil Ziwa, before the creation 
of the world, to the lower realms, in order to fore- 
stall the revolt of their rulers against the powers 
of light. He descends in the might of the great 
Raza (an embodiment of the mysterious Name) to 
the seven worlds of darkness (not, of course, the 
regions of the dead). 

In each world to which he descends he remains for many 
thousands of years, unknown to and unseen by its lord. 
Finally he reaches the seventh and lowest world, and speaks to its 
lord, the giant Krun. Krun partially swallows him, but Hibil 
cuts his inwards to pieces and is disgorged, and obtains from 
him a pass and seal-ring by which the might of the opposing 
demon will be brought to nought. Then he ascentfe, sealing 
the doors of each world so that none can pass through. In the 
fourth world he takes the form of its ruler and obtains by craft 
the Memra and Gemra, the strength of the world of darkness. 
By a similar change of form he learns the secrets of the third 
world, and obtains its ma^c mirror. Then he leaves it, taking 
with him Ruha, daughter of its lord, pr^ant with Ur, the 
demon who is to oppose the worlds of light. Finally, after 
sealing all the doors of the worlds, he returns to the light 
kingdom, and is hahed with joy. The remainder of the myth 
describes bis repeated unseen visits to the imprisoned Ruha 
and Ur, his robbing Ur of his magical talismans, and bis final 
overpowering of him (Brandt, Mand. Schriften, Gottingen, 1893, 
p. 138 ff.). The story is full of well-known folk-tale formulas, 
and, while the descent through seven worlds recalls that of Istar, 
the main incident is based on that of Marduk's strife with the 
dragon of chaos, Tiamat (cf. Brandt, Mand. Rel., Leipzig, 1880, 
p. 182). Another myth relates how Manda d’Hayye descends to 
the lower worlds and conquers Ruha and Ur. Afterguards Ruha 
and her sons assemble on Mt. Carmel and plan a revolution 
against the powers of light. Manda appears among them in 
their own form, whereupon they desire to make him their ruler. 
He agrees on condition that they reveal to him the secrets of 
their mysteries. When they have done this, he manifests him- 
self in his true form and overpowers them (Brandt, Mand. Rel. 
34, 38 ; Norberg, Codex Nasarceus, 1816-6, i. 223). 

For a Buriat instance of descent to seek a boon, 
see EBE iii. 9% and for a QuickC myth of two 
heroes descending and overcoming the fords of the 
under world, ib. 308^ 

5. Descent out of curiosity. — This motive is 
occasionally met with. In an Ainu example a 
youth, learning that a certain cave led to Hades, 
entered it, and, after passing through darkness, 
found himself in a beautiful land where he saw 
many of his friends and relatives. On his return 
he met a spirit descending, which ju’oved to be 
that of a dear friend who had just died (Batchelor, 
226 ; cf. a variant in Chamberlain, Aino Folktales, 
1888, p. 42, where the visitor is ignominiously 
treated and never wishes to see Hades again). 
Several Norse tales, reminiscent of earlier pagan 
beliefs, describe the adventures of mortals who set 
out to seek the Land of Living Men, part of the 
older under world (for these see Blest, Abode of 
THE [Teutonic], § 4 ; and for Amer. Ind. instance, 
EBE iii. 230*). 

1 1 Jastirow (586) thinks that it may originally have been told 

' of Hergal that, hke Tammuz, he was carried o/into Hades. 
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6* Descent to free the damned. — The freeing of 
a soul in pain in Hades has already been found in 
Hindu instances. This idea, as well as that of the 
general release of the damned or the amelioration 
of their tortures, is a natural outgrowth of existing 
legends of rescue from Hades, but it occurs mainly 
in Eastern instances. Several myths of this kind 
are found in Hindu and Buddhist mythology. 

ln iah.Q Ram&yaV‘<t (vii. 21 1), Eava^a enters hell, and, as he 
enters, the darkness flies away, and the damned, whom he 
desires to free, experience an unexpected happiness. He en- 
counters Yama in flght, and would have been worsted but for the 
help of Brahma, to whose will Yama bows and leaves Ravapa 
victor. In the Mahdbkamta (xvii. S-xviii. 4), Yudhi§|hira k 
subjected to a last test by the gods. When he reaches heaven, 
he learns that his relations are in hell, and beseeches the gods 
to let him share their dwelling. * What is heaven without 
them? Only where they are is my heaven, V He is conducted 
thither, and, on his coming, a cool wind arises and the torments 
cease. He refuses to leave hell, since his presence makes its 
denizens happy. Now the gods app^r, ana he learns that all 
he has under^g^one is but a mal of his faith. For a descent of 
Visnu with similar results to the damned, see Dubois, Hindu 
MdhnerSy Oxford, 1897, p. 706. In other cases, those who have 
transgressed slightly and are sent to hell suffer only for- 
mally because of their virtues, and are given an opportunity 
to free the damned, e,a. Janaka in the Padma (Wilson, 

JMASv.m), 

In the Lalita Vistxtra, at several moments of Buddha’s 
existence—when he descends from heaven, on his journey to 
Bodhimapda, and at Benares — a marvellous light is said to have 
been projected from his body which lit up by its splendour the 
8000 worlds, caused all evil, suffering, and fear to cease, and 
filled all beings with joy. This extended even to the hell Avichi, 
the region of the pretas, and the kingdom of Yama. Darkness 
was dissipated, and all beings there suffering from thirst and 
hunger, or other torment, found themselves free from pain 
and were filled with great joy. At Buddha’s birth he prophesies 
that, in order to destroy the fires of hell, he will cause the rain 
from the great cloud of the law to fall, and all bein^ there will 
be glad. At that moment the sufferings of all in Avichi and the 
kingdom of Yama were appeased Vist. 61, 240, 257, 841, 
79, 80, in AMGy vol. vi,, Paris, 1884). The North Buddhist 
legend of Avalokite^vara, * he who shows the damned the way 
to Nirvana,* furnishes a striking instance of this group of 
descent-stories. It was said in the Saddharrm-Pu^dcLrika (c. 24) 
that he would bring all misery to an end, including the tor- 
ments of Yama’s kingdom. To effect this, he visits the hell 
Avichi as a glorious prince dad in light, and frees toe victims 
from their pains. Mild air takes the place of flames, toe 
cauldron of boiling water in which men suffer bursts, and toe 
sea of fire becomes a pool with lotus flowers. Hell b^mes a 
place of joy, and Yama shows him reverence. The saving work 
Is pursued in toe city of toe j?ref(5fs, where AvaloMtoivara 
frees its denizens from torments and, granting the gift of right 
knowledge to toe damned, l^wis them as BodMsattvas to the 
Sukbavati world (Oowell* JPA vi. [18783 222 ff. ; for a Tibetan 
legend of a similar kind, see BockhiU, Land of the LamaSy 
1891. p. 381 f.). In a Chinese Buddhist myth, toe soul of toe 
goddess Kwanyin visits hell in trance, and by her invocation of 
Amitabha a rain of flowers falls, toe implements of torments 
break, hell is changed to Paradise, and toe damned return to 
earth. The lords of heU desire to hear this mighty prayer, and 
their wish is granted on the stipulation that ml soms attain to 
redemption. At this point she awakes from her trance (Mtel, 
Three Lect. m JBud.y 1871, p. 31 ; de Qroot, Aif(Txi. [1886] 188 ff.). 
In a Tibetan myth, as soon as a new Tathagata descends to the 
under world and sounds the mussel-trumpet (=proclamation of 
the sacred doctrine), all who hear its sound are saved and go to 
the heaven Tu§ita (Scherman, 66, note 2). 

In other instances the belief in metempsychosis is utilized to 
show the experiences of the narrator in a former state. While 
in hell, a Brahman experiences a sudden cessation of torture 
and a joy as of paradise. Tins is caused by the arrival of a 
king, Yipa^chit, who has committed a small fault. Having 
ei^iated it, he is bidden to go to heaven ; but the damned beg 
him to remain as his presence relieves their miseries. Yama 
and Indra beg him to go, but he demands that his virtues may 
ransom sinners from helL He is raised to a higher state, and 
toe narrator and others inlhell attain a new existence free from 
torture (Mdrka^p^epa Purd^y xiiiff,, in Scherman, 8Sff.). 

In later Judaism similar ideas were current, 
sometimes in connexion with the Messiah. Thus 
in Bereshifh Bahha^ regarding the appearance of 
Messiah at the gates of G-ehinnom, it is said : 

* But, when they that are bound, they that are in Gehinnom, 
saw toe light of the Messiah, they rejoiced to receive him, 
saying. He will lead us forth from this darkness, as it is said 
<Ho8 1314), I will redeem them from heU, from death I will set 
them free,” and so says Isaiah (35i0) ** The ransomed of the Lord 
will return and come to Zion.” By “ Zion” is to be understood 
Paradise ; and in another passage, “ Thht is that which stands 
written, We shall rejoice and exult in Thee. When ? When the 
captives climb up out of heU, with toe Shechinah at their head ” ’ 
(Weber 2, 35$; Bertholdt, Chriatologia Judceorumy Erlangen, 
1811, p. 170 ff.). 

In Yal^ut ShMoni the godless are rescued from 


hell by the righteous dead and pass to eternal life, 
while in the Zohar the righteous or the patriarchs 
are said to descend to hell to rescue sinners from 
the place of torment (Gfrdrer, J’ahrhundeTt des 
EeiU, Stuttgart, 1838, ii. 77, 184 ; Weber 2 , 343). 

^ Later Muhammadan theology describes how the 
righteous souls intercede for their brethren de- 
tained on the bridge which passes through hell to 
Paradise. They are sent to hell to see if any 
there have faith, and finding such they bring them 
out. These are then washed in the Water of Life 
and admitted to Paradise (JThSt vi. [1904] 35). 

In Gnosticism (save in the case of Marcion [Iren, adv^ Hcjer. 
i. 27. 8]) the descent of Christ to Hades (see next art.) is trans- 
formed, and shows the influence of pagan myths of a deliverer. 
The Divine iElon descends not to Hades, but to the dark earth- 
world to conquer the world rulers and to spoil them of spiritoal 
souls Imprisoned in bodies. As He passes through the spheres 
of the heavens He is invisible, or takes the form of these rulers, 
and so deceives them or robs them of their might (Iren. i. 
28. 8, i. so. 12 ; Hippol, viii. 10 ; cf. Ascemim of Isaiah^ lO^-iiiS). 
Through Gnosticism the later form of the orthodox descent 
idea, especially in the tradition of the binding of Satan, may 
have received a pagan colouring. Gnosticism knew also of a 
descent of the Divine iEon out of the Pleroma to rescue toe 
fallen Sophia (Iren. i. 4. 1 f.), and, in the teaching of the Valen- 
tinian TheodotUs, He, on His return from earth, transfers the 
souls of toe righteous in toe ‘place of rest’ to a higher region, 
toe place of Sophia (Clem. Alex. Ecccerpt, ex Theod. c. 18). 

In various Christian documents the idea of the transference 
of souls from the place of punishment to a place of bliss, at the 
prayer of saints on earth, is found, e.g. Acts of Paul and 
Theclay § 28 ; Passio P&rpetuce, § 7 ; and Test, of Abrahaniy 
§ 14. In the Apocalypses of Paul and of the Virginy in which 
they visit hell, they and the angels and saints pray for remis- 
sion of tortures to the lost. Christ descends and announces 
that on toe Lord’s day or on toe day of Pentecost this will be 
granted. 

7, In many European folk-tales a visit is paid by 
a mortal (l)’to a subterranean fairy-land to rescue 
a stolen person, to capture a treasure, etc., or (2) 
to a land below the earth or the sea ruled by a 
mysterious personage. The subterranean land is 
doubtless a reminiscence of the old pagan under 
world, and the submarine region the old mythic 
world of sea-divinities {CF 44 ; Scott, Minstrelsy, 
1839, p. 1951; Wright, 85, 87). Folk-tales also 
recount visits to the Christian hell, where the 
visitor usually outwits the devil (Le Braz, ii. 337 ; 
Dottin, Contes et Ugendes d^Irlande, 1901, p. 164 ; 
Larminie, W, Irish Folk Tales, 1893, p. 188h . 

8. The tabu regarding not eating the food of 
Hades has been found in several of the tales and 
myths cited, and it also occurs in stories of visits 
to fairy-land, as well as in many other myths and 
eschatological beliefs. 

Pluto secretly makes Persephone eat seven seeds of a pome- 
granate, and she is then boimd to him in Hades (Horn. Hymn 
to Lem. 399). In Egyptian belief the dead who ate and drank 
the food and water offered them by a goddess could not re- 
turn without special permission (Maspero, Mudes de myth. €g.y 
Paris, 1893, ii. 226). On the Orphic tablets buried with the dead, 
they are bidden to avoid a certain well in Hades (Die tench, 86). 
Those who visit Yama’s kingdom as guests are bidden not to eat 
his food (Muir, Orig. Bhr. Texts, 1858-72, v. 320). For Teutonic 
instances, see ERE ii. 709^>, and for a Chinook example, 
iii. 662t>. The same tabu applies to the visitor to Fairy-land, 
toe classic example being found in the ballad of Thonnas of 
Ercildoune. See also Tylor, ii. 47 ff. Scott, in ‘Wandering 
Willie’s Tale,* Redqauntlety ch. 12, speaks of the visitor to hell 
refusing ‘ the devil’s arles, for such was the offer of meat and 
drink*’ 

The result of breaking the tabu — detention in 
Hades, etc. — ^is derived from primitive and savage 
notions regarding food. To eat the food of a strange 
tribe establishes kinship with them (see Covenant). 
Hence to eat the food of gods, ghosts, or fairies 
makes the eater one with them, and he must 
remain with them (cf. the Bab. myth of Adapa 
[Jastrow, 550]; the ‘Navajo Mountain Chant* 
[Mathews, 5 BBFW, 1887, in which the hero is 
forbidden to eat animals* food lest he become an 
animal] ; Parker, More Austr. Legendary Tales, 
1898, p. xi, where the native belief is noted that 
for a child to touch fungus Rowing on trees is to 
make him liable to be spirited away by ghosts). 

The tabu imposed on Orpheus — not to look back 
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— ^is freq^uently found both in ritual and ma^c, 
especially in under- world rites (see Cross-boabs), 
and may be explained by the idea that man may 
not gaze with impunity on what pertains to a 
supernatural plane, lest it harm him or force him 
to join the under- world ghosts. 

IiIteritdtse.'-E. J. Becker, Cont. to Comparative Study of 
the Medieval Visions of Heaven andEell^ Baltimore, 1899; P. 
de Felice, L'Avtre Mmde^ mythes et UgendeSt Paris, 1906; 
Labitte, ‘La Divine Com^die avant Dante,* RDM^ 4th ser., 
xxxi. 730; J. Moxmier, La HescmU ause enfers: 4tude de 
pens4e relig.j d’artt et de UtUrature, Paris, 1905 ; L. Scherman, 
Materialen mr Gesch. der ind. VmomlitteratuTf Leipzig, 1892 ; 
E. B, Tylor, JPrim, Cult.*, 1903, ch. 13 ; J. A. MacCulloch, 
Marly Christian Visiom of the Other-World, Edinburgh, 1912. 
See also the literature cited throughout the article. 

J. A. MacCullooh. 

DESCENT TO HADES (Christ’s).—!. Sum- 
mary. — ^The Descensus Ghristi ad inferos is an 
article in the doctrinal tradition of the entire 
Christian Church, but the several main divisions 
of the Church, viz. the Eastern or ' Orthodox ’ (§ 2), 
the Boman Catholic (§ 3 ), the Lutheran (§ 4 ), and 
the Beformed Churches (§ 5 ), differ greatly from 
one another in their Confessional interpretations 
of the doctrine. Moreover, while in Protestantism 
generally the older views have in modern times 
been abandoned, yet not a few theologians have 
essayed to interpret the doctrine on fresh lines 
(§ 6 ). These attempts at reconstruction, it is 
true, fail to find justification either in Scripture 
(§ 7 ) or in early Church tradition (§ 8 ). Neverthe- 
less, the idea of the Descensus is well worthy of 
our interest, as its original meaning, which is not 
identical with any of the Confessional views (§ 9 ), 
is bound up with certain fundamental conceptions 
in the primitive Christian interpretation of Chris- 
tianity, and probably asserts itself here and there 
in the NT as a presupposition in the minds of the 
writers (§ 10 ). The endeavour to trace the idea 
to influences from non-Christian religions is thus 
c[uite unwarranted (§ 11 ). The Descemus belongs 
in fact to a group of primitive Christian con- 
ceptions which are inseparable from views then 
current but now abandoned, and which accordingly 
^n now be appraised only in a historical sense, 
i,e, as expressions of Christian beliefs which, while 
adequate enough for their time, have at length 
become obsolete (§ 12 }. 

2 . The doctrine in the Greek Church. — In the 
Greek, or rather the Eastern or ^Orthodox’ 
Churches the two wrongly so-called Ecumenical 
Creeds wMch contain the clause ‘descendit ad 
inferos,’ viz. the Symholum Apostolieum and the 
Symhotum Athanasianum, are not recognized, 
while^ their own Creed, the so-called Nicceno-Gon- 
stantmopoUtanum — the third of the ‘Ecumenical’ 
Symbols— makes no mention of the Descensus. 
This explains why even the more elaborate cate- 
chetie^ manuals emanating from these Churches 
sometimes ignore the doctrine altogether {e.g. 
Konstantinos, 'KaH}xv<^^fi Athens, 1868, p. 46 i). 
None the less, however, is the Descensus an element 
in the Eastern tradition. Even discounting the 
testimony of the ^ Gonfessio^ orthodoxa of Petrus 
Mqgilas (i. 49 [Kimmel, Libri symhoUci ecclesiae 
orientalis, Jena, 1843, p. 118 f.]), and the wholly 
unauthoritative Gmfessio Metrophanis Gritopuli 
(Kimmel, Appendix Ubror, symbol, etc., Jena, 
1850, pp. 73-76), which both snow a leavening of 
Western thought, and whose statements regarding 
the Descensus, therefore, may have been framed 
under that influence, we have the less questionable 
evidence of genuinely Eastern Church catechisms 
of the present day, as also of recent expositions of 
the Eastern theology.^ 

1 Of. Phikret, Longer Catechism, quest 213-216, in Riblio- 
iheea symbolica, ed. P. Schaff, ii. (New York, 1890) 4771; 
Bernardakis, lepa KaTtjpjcri.^, Constantinople, 1872, p. 120; 
Kalliphron, [OpdoSo^os lepa Ko.rqxnfris, Constantinople, 1880, 
p, 68; Macaire (Makarios), Thiologie dogmatigiie orthodoa^; 


In the ‘Orthodox’ tradition the ^ d% 

*’At8ov KddoSos (Androutsos, p. 211), is universally 
regarded as an act of the soul of Jesus, occurring 
during the interval in which His body rested in 
the tomb, and belonging to the munm regium — 
His soul, however, still maintaining its unity with 
the Godhead or Logos. Other elements universally 
recognized are the triumph of Christ ‘ over Hades,’ 
or ‘over death,’ which ensued as a result of His 
Descensus, His preaching of salvation in Hades, 
and His deliverance of certain spirits held captive 
there. Moreover, it is only in appearance that 
there is some dubiety as to the persons to whom 
Christ preached and brought deliverance (cf. 
Androutsos) ; for such dubiety arises purely from 
consideration of the difScult passage in 1 Peter, 
which, together with Ac 2^, Eph 4^, and other 
texts, is usually cited as the Scripture authority 
for the doctrine ; and it is agreed by all— even by 
Metrophanes Critopulos (cl p. 76: eh aMp ^5^ 
Ticrre^orao'ti')— that the tradition limits the deliver- 
ance effected by Christ to the OT saints who 
believed in the Messiah. Nay, Makarios duly 
rejects as unwarranted every attempt to widen 
this limit, and Androutsos, in whose judgment the 
^ most probable * hypothesis is that the deliverance 
was restricted to the OT saints, states explicitly : 
KaBbkov 8k 86^a, birdpxei ical perh ddvarov 
irtarpotlAt Kat awripla, irpoaKpo^iei Tpbs rets depeXidjBets 
rod XpurTtavuryov dXrj&elas (p. 211). 

It must, nevertheless, be Emitted that the 
‘Orthodox’ tradition shows here some ambiguity 
and inconsistency. This arises from the prevailing 
views regarding the destiny of the soul after death. 
As regards the state of the soul in the period 
between the particular judgment which follows 
immediately upon death and the universal judg- 
ment at the Last Day, the theology of the Eastern 
Chnrch, when not dealing with the Descensus, 
recognizes two alternatives : the souls of the dead 
either enter a provisional state of salvation, viz. 
Paradise (Lk 23^), Abraham’s bosom (Lk 16 ^ 2 )^ 
the Kingdom of Heaven (Mt 25®^ Lk 13^®, 2 Ti 4^®, 
2 P 1^^) ; or they go to the provisional place of 
punishment, i,e. Hades (Lk 16®®), Gehenna (Mt 
522 . 2 »f.|^ Qj. t furnace of fire ’ (Mt 13^®* 
from which there is a possible transition to 
Paradise before the Last Day. But, when the 
Descensus is expressly in question, Hades is mani- 
festly regarded as the habitation of all departed 
spirits (cf. Kalliphron, p. 58 : eh rhv '^Aihriv ^roi 
rb KaroiKTpr^pwp dirdprccp rwp dir alQpos reBpedjroip), 
N.OW, if Paradise be simply one of the sections of 
Hades, existing as such before Christ’s descent into 
the lower world, one fails to see what advantage 
or deliverance His action wrought for the OT 
saints. But, if it was the deliverance from Hades 
which first secured the entrance of the saints of 
old into Paradise, then the ‘Abraham’s bosom’ of 
Lk 16®® cannot be identical with the ‘Paradise’ 
of Lk 23^, and we ask in vain what it really is. 
Finally, the union in Paradise mentioned in Lk 
23**® is assuredly not to be thought of as transient 
merely, for it is impossible to think of the glorified 
Christ as remaining permanently in the provisional 
state of salvation. 

3 . Roman Catholic doctrine. — These obscurities 
are avoided by the Boman Catholic doctrine (cf. 
Wetzer-Welte, Kirchenlex,^, Freiburg, 1882-1903, 
vi. 124-139, and the literature given there). The 
dogma declaratum, it is tnie, is simply that 
Christ— as is affirmed by the Apostolieum and the 
Athanasianum — ‘descendit ad inferos’ in the 
interval between His burial and His resurrection, 
and that in this Descensus His soul ‘ per se, non 
per potentiam tan turn descendit’ {Cone, Senon., 

trad, par un Russe, Paris, 1859-60, ii. 195 ff,; Androutsoa 
AoyfjtaTiKr^, Athens, 1907, pp. 211-214). 
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aiini 1140 j Benzinger, Enchiridion symholorum'^^^ 
Freiburg, 1908, no. 385). The Symbol of the 
fourth Synod of Toledo (633) certainly supplements 
the stereotyped Article with a clause expressing 
the purpose of the Descent, viz. *ut sanctos, qui 
ibidem tenebantur, erueret’ (Hahn, Bihliotheh d. 
Symbol^ t Breslau, 1897, p. 236), but that Symbol 
cannot be regarded as doetrinally binding upon 
the Catholic Church as a whole, while the Cate- 
chismus Eomanus, which deals very fully with 
the Descensus (i. 6, qusest. 1-6), has only a ‘high 
dogmatic, but no primary symbolic authority’ 
{iSrchenlexK xi. 1055). There is, nevertheless, no 
manner of doubt that every Article in which the 
modem catechisms agree with the Gatechismm 
Momanus is to be claimed as Catholic doctrine in 
the sense of dogma formate (ib. iii 1884). Hence 
the official Catholic doctrine of the Descensus is 
as follows.^ - 

The scene of the Descent is laid in the place 
‘ in quo aniraae sanctoram ante Christi domini 
adventum excipiebantur ’ Rom. i. 6. 3), i*e. 
the forecourt of Hell (Deharbe, qu. 231, etc.), the 
limbus ^atrum (Simar, i. 538 ; CompendiOy p. 79), 
or the sinus Abrade (Lk 16^, Cat. Rom.y loc. cif.). 
For ‘antequam Christus moreretur et resurgeret, 
coeli portae nemini unquam patuerant’ (cf. He 9®"® ; 
Cat. Mom,, loc. dt. qu. 6). It was into this limbus 
patrum, accordingly, that Christ in His Spirit — 
not ‘ per potentiam tantum,’ but ‘ re et praesentia ’ 
{Cat, Rom,, loc, cit, qu. 4) — descended, m order to 
manifest His power and glory even in the under 
world (Deharbe, qu. 233. 2; Cat. Rom,, loc, cit. 
qu. 6 : ‘ ereptis daemonum spoliis’) and to comfort 
and deliver the souls of the just held captive there, 

i. e. to take them to Heaven (Oh^. Rom,, loc, cit. 
qu. 3and 6; Deharbe, qu* 233. 1, and 241), All 
this is probably clear enough to the laity; but 
the theologians of the Roman Catholic Church 
encounter difficulties in regard to Christ’s repose 
in the sepulchre, and the passages Lk 23^, Ac 1^ 
and 1 P 3^^^*. All Catholic theologians solve the 
first difficulty in the same way as the Caif. Rom, 
with the help of Scholastic logic solves it : 

‘Ohristo jam raortuo, ejus anima ad inferos desc«ndit ibique 
tamdiu mansit, qimmdiu ejus corpus in sepulchro fuit; eadem 
Christi persona eo tempore et apud inferos fuit et in sepulchro 
jacuit, propterea quod, quamvis anima a corpore discesserit, 
numquam mmen divinitas vel ab anima vel a corpore separata 
est*(qu. X). 

A second difficulty arises from the fact that in 
Lk 23^ the place in which Christ tarried after His 
death and on the day of His burial is given as 
‘ Paradise.’ Now, clear as is the distinction drawn 
by many theologians, in harmony with the Cat. 
Rom., between XtmS'as (which involves no ‘poena 
damni’ hut only the ‘carentia visionis Dei’ [cf. 
Loofs, Symbolih, Tiib. 1902, i. 270] and in which, 
according to the Cat, Rom. \loc. cit. q^u. 3], the 
fathers ‘ sine ulio doloris sensu, heata redemptionis 
spe sustentati, quieta habitatione fruebantur ’) and 
the Gehenna damnatorum, the former is neverthe- 
less a part of the inferi, of Hell. Is it permissible 
then to locate ‘Paradise’ in Hell (cf. Kirchenlex^, 
vi. 130) t Many theologians have done so without 
misgiving (cf. Martin, li. 93 : ‘ forecourt of Hell,’ 
sinus Ahrahae or limbus patrum, also simplj called 
‘ Paradise ’) ; but sometimes a distinction & made 

1 Besides the Cat. Rom., et, Q. Bareille, Ze Catichisme ramain, 
ou VenseigneTnmt de la doctrine chrMienne, Montr6jeau» 1907 ff., 

ii. 386-403; J, Deharbe, Grosser Kateehismus, Begensbur^, 
New York, and Cmcinnati, 1896 ; Grosser Kat. fUr somtHche 
Bistiimer Bayems, Regensburg, 1904 ; Kath. Kat. f. d, BWcese 
Trier, Trbves, 1888 ; Kath. Kat, f, a. Bistum Maim, Mainz, 
1886 ; Kath, Kat. f. d. Bistum Paderbom, Paderbom, 1892 ; 
Kat. d. kath. Religion, herausg. auf Befehl d* hoi^iwilrdigsten 
Berm Dr. K. J. v. Befele, Bisahofs v. RoUenhurg, Freiburg, 
1889 ; Cat. du diocese de Paris, Paris, 1897 ; Compendia delta 
dottrina eristiana ad uso deW arddiocesi di Torino, Turin, 
1893 :cf. Th. Hub. Simar (f as archbp. of Oologne» 1902), Lehrb. 
der DogmatiJd, 2 vols., Freiburg, 1899, i. 638-541 ; K. Martin 
(t as bishop of Paderbom), Lehrb. d. kath. Religioriis, 2 pts.* 
Mainz, 1873, ii. 92 f. 


hetwem paradisus inferior djiH paradisus superior 
(= Heaven). The Cat. Rom., whose interpretation 
is adopted by Kirchenlex.^ vi. 135 and Simar 
(Dogmatilc, i. 538), expounds the matter more 
felicitously thus ; 

* Christi aspectiis clarissimam lucem captivis attulit, eorum* 
que animas immensa laefcitia gaudioque implevit ; quibus etiam 
optatissimam beatitudinem, quae in Dei visione consistit, im- 
pertivit. Quo facto id comprobatum est, quod latroni pro- 
miserat illis verbis Luc. 23, 43.’ 

Here, accordingly, the limhus patrum, which 
after the liberation of the fathers is left absolutely 
empty, has, in virtue of Christ’s presence, become 
Paradise even before their departure — has been 
* transformed, so to speak, into a heaven ’ {Kirchen- 
lex.^ vi. 135). 

With this particular point, however, is con- 
nected a third difficulty. Christ did not ascend 
to Heaven till forty days after His departure from 
Limbus, and only then ‘did He take with Him to 
Heaven’ the souls of the just whom He ‘had 
liberated’ from that place (Deharbe, qu. 241). 
Where, then, were the souls of the fathers during 
these forty days? For attempts to answer this 
question the curious may be referred to Kirchen- 
lex,^ivLm). 

The greatest difficulty of all is presented by 
1 P 3^®^- (cf. 4®). This is not one of the passages 
traditionally cited in support of the Descensus; 
the usual dicta probantia are Ac 2^* Eph 4^, 
Ro 107, 12^®, Hos 13^4 (cf. 1 Co Sir 24^® 

(‘Penetrabo omnes inferiores partes terrae, et 
inspiciam omnes dormientes, et illuminabo omnes 
sperantes in Domino’), Zee 9^^ (‘Tu quoque in 
sanguine testamenti tui emisisti vinctos tuos de 
lacu, in quo non est aqua’). Augustine, indeed, 
in a celebrated letter {ad Evodium, Ep. elxiv,, 
al. xeix. ; Migne, RL xxxiii. 709-718), which in 
many passages reads like a modem treatise on 
the Descensus, emphatically denies that the two 
Petrine passages bear upon the subject at all {op. 
cit. 5. 15, p. 715, and 7. 21, p. 717). He explains 
1 P 3^®^* as referring to a preaching of the pre- 
existent Christ to the contemporaries of Noah who 
were overwhelmed in their sins {loc. cit. 6. 17, 
p, 716), and applies 4® to a preaching of the gospel 
in this life to the spiritually dead (7. 21, p. 717 i.). 
And this, or a similar, explanation is adopted, 
with approval, by many mediaeval theolo^ans, 
including Thomas Aquinas, who writes {Summa, 
3. 52, 2adZ)i 

*His qui in carcere conclusi erant viventes, scilicet in corpore 
mortali, quod est quasi quidarn career animae, spiritu suae 
divinitatis veniens praedicavit per internas inspirationes et 
etiam externas admonitiones per ora justorum’ (cf. ib . ; ‘Qui 
increduli fuerunt Noe praedicanti ’). 

At present, however, the exegesis which — largely 
under the influence of Hnndhausen {Das erste Fonti- 
ficalschreiben des Apostelfursten Petrus, Mainz, 
1873) — finds most favour is that which makes the 
earlier passage (3^^^*) refer to the Descensus, The 
unbelieving contemporaries of Noah, accordingly, 
are supposed to be mentioned only by way^ of 
example, and the statement that Chris i,’s preaching 
in the under world was vouchsafed even to such 
unrepentant souls in the place of perdition is 
narrowed down to mean that His ]>reaching was 
made known to the condemned without a special 
Descensus to them at all, or, in other words, that 
the effects of the Descensus extended also to the 
lost (Simar, i. 539 fi*., following Hnndhausen, 
p. 350). Now this modification of the sense of 
1 P 3^®^* brings it into harmony with a view which 
Aquinas {Summa, 3. 52, 2c) had advanced without 
reference to that passage : 

*per suum efifectum {not: per suam essentiam) Christus in 
uemlibet inferorum descendit; in infernum damnatorum 
abuit hunc effectual, quod descendens ad inferos eos de sua 
incredulitete et malitia confufeivit.’ 

Certain catechisms, again, come to terms with 
1 P in a very simple fashion, by amending 
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the langu^e of Scripture to make it suit Catholic 
dogma. Thus, after expounding the doctrine 
of the Descent to the Umhus ^atrum^ they 
cite the passage in question in the following 
form : * He was j>ut to death according to the 
flesh, but in soul He went to the spirits who were 
in prison, and preached, i.e. proclaimed redemp- 
tion to them^ {(xrosser Kaiechisinus f, d. Bistumer 
Bamrns^ p. 75 ; Faderhorner Kat, 93 ; simi- 
larly, thoimh not quite so crudely, Deharhe, q^u. 
231, and merer p. 26). It is a singular 

fact that Aquinas {Summa^ 3. 52, 2c) speaks also 
of an ‘ effectus ' of the Descensus upon the souls in 
Furgatory ; * illis qui detinebantur in purgatorio 
spem gloriae consequendae dedit ’ j and in a special 
qucBstio (3. 52, 8) he even discusses the problem 
whether Christ, in virtue of His Descensus^ de- 
livered souls also from Purgatory, and solves it 
as foUows : 

* Si qui inyen ti sunt tales, quales etiam nunc virtute passionis 
Christi a purgatorio liberantur, tales nihil prohibet per des- 
censum Christi ad inferos a purgatorio esse liberates.’ 

The strange thing is that Aquinas should think 
of souls as being in Purgatory at the time of the 
Descensus; for the Catholic doctrine is that all 
who have died in original sin (which could not be 
absolved before the death of Christ) are in EelL 
Even the sancti patres who believed in the Messiah, 
and who, according to Aquinas (3. 49, 5 ad 1), 
had cancelled their actual sins by their faith and 
works, must be regarded as having been in Hell, 
or, at least, in the ‘fore-court’ thereof, by reason 
of their original sin; and it is believed even to- 
day that, when the children of Christian parents 
die unhaptized, and thus have not been cleansed 
of original sin, they go to Hell— to a region, it is 
true, resembling that in which the patres dwelt, 
viz. the Umhus infantium (Loofs, Sgmholih, L 269). 
Unless, therefore, there have been exceptions to 
this rule of doctrine (the Innocents whose festival 
occurs on the 28th of December need not be 
regarded as forming an exception, mnee their 
baptism of blood would avaE instead of baptism 
by water, and they could accordingly go to the. 
limbus patrum)^ or unless a great migration from 
Hell to Purgatory took place at the instant of 
Christ’s death— a theory likewise not easy to 
accept— we must believe that Purgatory was as 
empty before the death of Christ as the Umhus 
patrwm was after His Descent. 

4. Lutheran doctrine. — The doctrine of the 
Descensus set forth in the Formula of Concord, 
and thus regarded by orthodox Lutherans as 
bearing the seal of their Church, is of a peculiar 
character. It cannot he understood without a 
retrospective glance at Luther himself. We must, 
how;ever, distinguish between his real theological 
view and his presentation of the subject in his 
popular discourses. As a theologian Luther of 
course (a) adhered at first to the Catholic tradition 
(Fsalmemorlesung of 1513-15, Weimar ed. iii. 
103. 20 ; 317. 37). But (6) he could not continue 
to hold this view after asserting that the faith 
of the ‘fathers’ is identical with our own (cf. 
Fredigten uher 1 Mosisy 1527, Weimar ed., 100. 4: 
‘vides Adamum Christianum fuisse ut nos’; Er- 
langen ed. [German], 33. 99). He had come to 
believe (cf. J. Kostlin, Luthers Theologie^ Stutt- 
gart, 1901, ii. 341)— even (see below) fcfore 1522 
(at Amsdorf, 13 Jan. 1522; Enders, Briefwechsel 
Luthers, Calw and Stuttgart, 1903, iii. 269-271)— 
that the * fathers,’ like departed believers in Christ, 
continue until the resurrection in a perfectly happy 
sleep of the soul, since they are, so to speaJc, 
enclosed and safeguarded in the belief in God’s 
word as in a bosom (‘Abraham’s bosom,’ Lk 16^^; 
Kvrchenpostille, Erl. ed.^, 12 f.}, SimEarly, he 
thought that the souls of the wicked in the state 


of death are tormented by their unbelieving evil 
conscience until they are cast into Hell at the 
Last Day; and with reference to the ‘Hell’' of 
Lk 16^® he writes . 

^ Tlie hell mentioned here cannot he the true Hell, which will 
come into being at the Last Day. . . . But it must be a place 
where the soul can live, and where it has no rest : therefore it 
cannot be a real locality. We judge, therefore, that this hell 
is the evil conscience— without faith and the word of God— in 
which the soul is buried and confined until the Last Day, when 
the person, body and soul together, will be cast into the real 
bodily Hell.’ 

A view of t!ie Descensus corresponding to these 
ideas regarding the sleep of the soul had already 
been set forth by Luther in the Operationes in 
Psalmos of 1519-21 : 

‘Anima Christi secundum suhstantiam descendib ad inferos 
. , . dolores mortis et inferni pro eodem ego haheo. Infernus 
enim est pavor mortis, id est sensus mortis, quo horrent mortem 
et tamen non effugiunt damnati, nam mors conterapta non 
sentitur estque velut somnus. . . . Ohristus sicut cum summo 
dolore mortuus est, ita videtur et dolores post mortem in 
inferno sustinuisse, ... ita ... ut caro quidem ejus requi- 
everit in spe, sed anima ejus infernum gustaverit’(Weim. ed. 
V. 463, 18 ff. ; Erl- ed. 0pp. exeg. xv. 15, 378 f.). 

Luther still adhered to this theory in 1530 {FJnarr, 
in ps. 10, Erl. ed. 0pp. exeg. xvii. 125 f., cf. 124; 
[Germ.] xxxviii. 1451, cl 144) ; and, in fact, if we 
would set forth his own distinctive view of the 
subject, we must keep these thoughts before our 
minds. There is notliing to suggest that he ever 
abandoned the belief that the true Hell has no 
existence until the Last Day; he seems to have 
remained constant to the opinion to which he gave 
utterance in 1526 : 

‘That there exists a special place in which the souls of the 
condemned now reside— as artists paint and belly-gods preach 
ifr—I regard as mere delusion, for even the devils are not yet in 
Hell* (Expos, of Jonah, Weim. ed. xix. 225; Erl. ed. [Germ.] 
xli, 378). 

But .he was not quite certain that the conception 
of the Descensus corresponding to this idea was 
final and exhaustive, and, accordi]qgJy,i#4»H^^ 
he had in 1523 sought to expound the Petrine 
passages on impossible lines, and in a sense which 
Ignored the Descensus {Auslegung d. 1 Fetrushriefes, 
Weim. ed. xii. 3671, 3751, Erl. ed. [Germ.] ii. 
458 ff. 467 ; in a second form, Erl. ed. Iii. 1521 
162), we find that subsequently, in his lectures on 
Genesis {c. 1537) — which, it is true, do not survive 
in a verbally authentic form — he takes account of 
the hypothesis that the verses may throw light on 
the Article ‘deseendit ad inferos’ (Erl, ed. 0pp. 
exeg. ii. 222). He deems it possible that Peter was 
thinking of a preaching of the mortuus Christus 
to mortui of the time of the Deluge, but believes 
that this was restricted entirely to ‘infantes et 
alios quos simplicitas sua impedivit, ne possent 
credere’ [loo. cit.). {d) A little later Luther seems 
to have made a further advance. In 1543, accord- 
ing to Melanchthon’s statement {Corp. Bef. v. 58), 
he was disposed to think— with Melanchthon him- 
self— that Uhrist’s preaching in Hades, as referred 
to in 1 Peter, might have elected the salvation of 
the nobler heathen ; while in an edition of his 
lecture on Hosea, issued with his own consent by 
Veit Dietrich in 1645 (Letter of 16th Oct. 1545 [de 
Wette, Luthers Brief e, Berlin, 1825-56, v. 761]), he 

f ives — if, that is to say, he ever read this edition of 
is lecture— his sanction to a similar exegesis (Erl. 
ed. Op;p. exeg. xxiv. 330), which, however, is not 
found m the transcriptions of the lecture of 1524 
( W eim. ed. xiii. 27) revised by Dietrich in his edition. 
In any case, Luther was far from certain that the 
views of the Descensus which went beyond the 
position stated above (in h) were correct. Hence, 
in 1544 — and here we have his last utterance on 
the subject, though again not authentic in its 
verbal transmission — {e) he pronounced a ‘non 
liquet ’ upon all conjectures that would add to the 
simple fact of the sojourn of Christ’s spirit in 
inferno i 
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*<^uid anima fecerit in inferno, mnlti multa disputant, an 
spoliaverit inferos efc liberaverit suos qui ante ipsiini in sinum 
Abrahae congregati fuerant, nihil attinet quaerere efc rimari 
curiosius’ (in Gen. [Erl. ed., 0pp. exeg. s:. 219]). 

In Ms popular discourses Luther joins hands 
with the artists, whose pictures of the Descensus 
portray Christ— in the only way in which He can 
be portrayed, i.e. in the body — as going down 
‘ with a banner in His hand,’ appearing before 
Hell, dislodging Satan, taking Hell by storm, and 
carrying away those who are His (cf. Erl, ed. 
[Germ.] xix.^ 41). Thus, in order that * children and 
simple folk* might attain to a clear idea of Christas 
triumph over Hell and Satan— a fact which must 
become part of their receptive faith— Luther did 
not hesitate repeatedly (e£ even the short form of 
the Ten Commandments, 1520 [Weim. ed. vii. 217 
=Erl. ed. [Germ.] xxii. 8], and elsewhere, e.ff, in 
the HampostilU [Erl. ed, [Germ.] v.^ 1-17]), and 
notably in an Easter sermon preached at Torgau 
on the 13th of April 1533 (Erl. ed, [Germ.] xix.® 
40-54), to speak of the Descensus as if ‘ the Lord 
Christ — the entire person, God and man, with body 
and soul, undivided — had journeyed to Hell, and 
had in person demolished Hell and bound the 
Devil* (ef. Erl. ed. [Germ.] xix.^ 441). But these 
expositions are obviously clothed in the language 
of popular metaphor, and there is not the slightest 
doubt that Luther was aware of their exoteric 
character, He makes this quite clear in the 
exordium of his Torgau discourse : 

* And it pleases me well that, for the simple, ife [the Descent] 
should be painted, played, sung, or spoken in this manner <i.e. 
as represented by the artists), and I shall be (juite content if 
peopfe do not vex themselves greatly with high and subtle 
thoughts as to how it was carried out ; for it did not take place 
in the body at all, as He remained in the grave for three days * 
(Erl. ed. [Germ.] xix.2 41). 

It is instructive to note, as hearing in the same 
direction, what Luther adds to the words quoted 
above regarding the Descent of the whole person ; 
‘Please God, the banner, doors, gate, and chains 
were of wood, or of iron, or did not exist at all ’ 
{op. cit. p. 45). Y et these utterances in the Torgau 
discourse, notwithstanding their unmistakably 
exoteric and metaphorical cast, came at length to 
be formulated as dogma. Owing, in some un- 
explained way, to local controversies regarding the 
Descent (F. H. K. Frank, TheoL der Goncordien- 
formely iii., Erlangen, 1863, p. 418 ff.), the framers 
of the Formula oi Concord (and even of its fore- 
runner, the so-called Book of Torgau) deemed it 
necessary to insert a special Article (ix.) ‘de 
Descensu Christi.’ Their ostensible purpose in so 
doing was merely ‘ simplicitatem fidei in symbolo 
^ostolico comprehensam retinere* (J. T. Muller, 
Die symbol. Bucher d. evang.duth. Kirche, stereo- 
type ed., Giitersiob, 1882, pi 696. 1). But when, in 
Art. ix., with a reference to Luther*s Torgau 
discourse, they declare : ‘ Simpliciter ergo credimus 
quod tota persona, Deus et homo, post sepulturam 
m inferos descenderit, Satanam devicent, potes- 
tatem inferorum everterit, et diabolo omnem vim 
et potentiam eripuerit * {ih. 696. 2), it is clear that 
the statement has behind it the whole argumenta- 
tion of Art, viii. on the ‘ Communicatio idiomatum ’ 
(% 697. 3). 

to 

element of the true doctrine, that the Descensus 
was an act which, occurring after the 
and immediately before the Resurrection, involved 
the entire person of Christ, and belonged to the 
status exaltationis, was simply proceeding upon 
the lines laid down by the Formula of Concord. 
But, in seeking to establish these positions, it 
appealed to the Petrine passage (1 P 3^®) which 
was not cited by that Formula, asserting that the 
preaching of Christ was a ‘praedicatio (verbalis I) 
elenchtica,* and therefore a ‘triumphum agere* 
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(Hollaz, ill H, Schmid, Die Dogmatih d. e'cang.- 
luth. KhxheS Frankfort, 1858, § 38, nofce 21). In 
so doing, however, it also makes a complete 
surrender of tho ^ simplicity as its Christo- 
logy compelled it to qualify the ‘descendit* by 
the phrase ‘secundum humanam naturam,* for 
‘secundum divinam naturam jam ante in inferno 
per dominium omnia replens erat ’ (Quenstedt, in 
Schmid, op. cit. § 38, note 23). On a closer view, - 
in fact, the ‘descendit’ becomes more attenuated 
still, since, according to the doctrine of Christ’s 
omnipresence. His humanity is— after His exalta- 
tion, at all events— wherever His Divinity is. 
The ‘ supernaturalis mottis non localis’ (Hollaz, in 
loc. cit. note 22) is thus merely the first phase of 
tho non-locoX ubiguitas co^poy According to the 
Tubingen school, indeed, the humanity of Christ 
was not to be separated from His non-local omni- 
present Divinity, even at the beginning of His 
rest in the grave, or at any time, in fact, after His 
conceptio (Dorner, Gesch. d. prot. Theol., Munich, 
1867, ii. ms.). 

5. Reformed doctrine. — If the Lutheran doctrine 
may be regarded as a modification of the Catholic 
—and it can be explained only by reference to the 
latter — the view of the Reformed Churches, so far 
as a single generic view of the question may be 
attributed to them, is characterized by a complete 
abandonment of the Roman dogma. It is true 
that Zwingli, in his first discourse at Berne 
ed. Schuler and Schulthess, Zurich, 1828-1842, ii. 
1. p. 211), kept close to the Catholic interpretation, 
asserting that the pious who lived before Christ 
and believed in the coming Messiah were delivered 
from Hades ; and that later {Fidei expositio 7 
iWerhe, iv. 49]), while of opinion that the ‘descendit* 
of the Apostolic%im signifies only that Christ really 
died (* inferis enim connumerari ex humanis abiisse 
est *), he still clung to that view, which rests upon 
a peculiar exegesis of 1 P Leo Jud, again, 
in his Catechism of 1534, finds no more in the 
‘descendit* than ‘vere mortuus est*: ‘He died 
and was buried-^went to Hell indeed, i.e. He really 
died* (A. Schweizer, Die Glaubenslehre der evang.- 
ref. Kirche, ii., Zurich, 1847, p. 349). Then Calvin, 
while deeming it an error to take the ‘descendit* 
as equivalent to ‘ sepuitus est * {Inst. 1536 [0pp. i. 
70: ‘haec particula de descensu . , . minime 
superflua’]; em]>hatic repudiation in Inst. 1539- 
54 [0pp. i. 529] and 1559 [0pp. ii, 375]), neverthe- 
less characterizes the Roman view as a ‘fabula* 
not only in Inst. 1536 (i. 69 f.) but also later {Inst. 
1539-54, 7. 27 [i. 5291]; 1559, 2. 16, 9 [ii. 3751]) ; 
the idea that the souls of the dead are confined in 
a prison he regai'ds as sim^dy ‘childish* (1559, 2. 
16, 9 [ii. 376]), From 1536 to 1559 the only mean- 
ing which he drew from the Petrine passages — 
without applying them to the Descensus at all — 
was as follows : 

‘virfcutem redempfcionis per Chrisfcum parfcae exhibifcam efc 
plane manifestatam esse eorum spiritibus qui ante id tempus 
defuncfci fuerant/ * Fideles,’ he believes, * tunc plane efc praeseuti 
aspectu perspexerunfe ejus visifcationem ; contra reprobi . . . 
nullam sibi spem residiiam tunc planius agnoverunfc* (Imt. 
1539-64, 7. 27, p. 530; cf. 1536, p. 70, and 1559, 2. 16, 9, 
p. 876). 

To Calvin’s mind the true sense of the article 
‘ descendit ad inferos * was this : 

‘Ohrisfcum afflicfcum a Deo fuisse acdivini judicii horrorem et 
geveritatem sensisse, nfc irae Dei infcercederet ac ejus justitiae 
nostro nomine satisfacerefc’ (Inst. 1536, p. 69; cf. 1559^ 2. 16, 
10, ii. 376 : * Nihil acfciim erat, si corporea tanfcum morte defunctus 
fui^et Ohrisfcus, sed operae simul prefeium erat, ufc divinae 
ulfcionis geveritatem seutirct, quo et irae ipsius intercederefc efc 
satisfaceret jusfco judicio; unde etiam eum oportuifc cum 
inferorum coinis aeternaeque mortis horrore quasi conserfcis 
manibus luotari *). 

Calvin is thinking here, not of the experiences 
through which J esus passed^ after His death, but 
of the agonies of soul which preceded it. To 
challenge this interpretation on the ground that 
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it conflicts with the sequence of the Symbolical 
clauses, he regards as frivolous : 

‘ Ubi enim quae in horainum ccnspectu passus esfc Ohristus 
exposita fuerunC, opportune subjicitur invisibile illud et m- 
comprehensibiie judicium quod coram Deo sustmmt’ {Inst. 
1559, 2. 16, 10, p. 376{.)- 

In the Reformed Churches of the succeeding 
period, as is shown by F, Wendelin {Systema, 1656, 
p. 719, in Schweizer, ii. 350), the views of Leo Jud 
and Calvin took precedence of all others, though 
in varying measure : 

* Per descensum nihil aliud significari nisi sepulturam, pii et 
docti viri nonnulli approbant ; plerique ortbodoxorum intelhgunt 
dolores infernales quosin anima sua Ohristus sensit* (F. Wendelin, 
ioe.dty. 

With regard to the latter point the Reformed 
theologians often differ from Calvin in not restrict- 
ing Christ’s endurance of the dolores infernales to 
His earthly life. In both statements it is of course 
implied— in opposition to the Lutheran theory— 
that the Descensus belongs to the status exinani- 
tionis or kumiliationis ( Wes fmimter Larger Catech- 
ism, qu. 46, 49, 50). Among the formularies which 
adopt the distinctively C^vinistic view axe the 
Geneva Catechism (E. F. K. Miiller, Bekenntnis- 
schriften d. ref. Kirche, Leipzig, 1903, p. 1221 : 

‘ horribiles angustias intelligo quihus Christi anima 
constricta fuit’) and the Heidelberg Catechism 
(qu. 44 [Muller, p. 694: ‘unspeakable distress, 
agony, and horror, which He suffered in His soul, 
and previously’]). The Westminster Larger Catech- 1 
ism sets forth the Calvinistic view — without 
mention of the ‘Descent’ however — in qu. 49, 
while in qu. 50 it supplements this by speaking of 
Christ ‘ as after His death , . . continuing in the 
state of the dead, and under the power of death/ 
and expressly adds that this ‘ hath been otherwise 
expressed in these words, — He descended into kelV 
But most of the Reformed Confessions give no 
explanation of the Descensus at all. The Anglican 
XxXIX Articles of 1563 likewise discard that 
portion of Art. iii. {Miiller, p. 506 : ‘ nam corpus 
usque ad resurrectionem in sepulchre jacuit; 
spiritus, ab illo emissus, cum spiritibus qui in 
carcere sive in inferno detinebantur fuit, illisque 
praedicavit, quemadmodum testatur Petri locus’) 
which in the XLII Articles of 1552 followed the 
statement ‘Ohristus est credendus ad inferos 
descendisse.’ 

6. Modern interpretation and re-statement. — 
In the Greek and Roman Churches the formulated 
doctrines of the Descensus dealt with above (§§ 2 
and 3) have maintained an all hut absolute pre- 
dominance since mediaeval times; of the few 
divergent tendencies the more important are 
mentioned by Dietelmaier {Hist, dogmatis de 
Descen^^, Altorf, 1762, pp. 128-139, 144-153, 179). 
Within the pal© of Lutheranism, again, a great 
variety of views gained a footing at the very 
outset. Luther himself advocated more than one 
interpretation (cf. § 4) ; Johannes Agricola, in his 
Christlkhe Kinderzucht,^ propounded views similar 
to those afterwards maintained by Calvin (cf. G, 
Kawerau, Joh. Agricola, Berlin, 1881, p. 72), and 
with these views, again, Joh. Aepinus of Hamburg 
(t 1553) incorporated the theory that the Descefistis 
was really a vicarious descent of the Spirit of 
Jesus into that infernum in which sinners deserve 
to suffer until the Final Judgment and the incep- 
tion of Gehenna fire (F. H. R. Frank, Die Theologie 
der Goncordienformel, 4vols., Erlangen, 1858-65, 
iii. 397-415 ) ; many others have approximated to 
the position of Aepinus (Frank, p, 415 f.), while Joh. 
Breiiz (t 1570), in the interests of the uUguitas 
coiyoris Christi and the non-local character of 
‘ Heaven ’ and the infermim, was inclined to favour 
a spiritual theory of the Descensus — an interpreta- 
tion which amounted to little more than the notion 
that the crucified Christ is supposed hy human 


beings to have gone down to Hell and to have 
utterly perished (Frank, pp. 418-420; for other 
theologians, cf, Frank, pp. 416 f., 420-424, and for 
Urbanus Rhegius and Matthesius, Dietelmaier, 
p. 179 f.). From the issue of the Formula of 
Concord till after the middle of the 18tli cent., 
however, the view formulated iu that document 
prevailed generally within the Lutheran communion 
(cf. Dietelmaier, pp. 170, 180, 204-209). In the 
Reformed Churches neither of the Confessional 
views referred to in § 5 ever gained a position of 
absolute supremacy. As a matter of fact, it was 
in this section of the Church— in which the serious 
study of historical questions was entered upon 
earlier than among the Lutherans — that the 
certitude of the Confessional interpretations was 
first shattered. Besides the great theologian G. 
J. Vossius (t 1649), two renowned English scholars, 
John Lightfoot (t 1675) and John Pearson (f 1686), 
succeeded in undermining the confidence hitherto 
placed in the formulated views, and for these 
thinkers the Descensus meant no more than the 
sojourn of the Spirit of Jesns in the realm of death. 
Then in the period of the Illumination the dogma 
largely lost its earlier signification, nor did the 
theology of post-Illumination times restore it. 

But a fresh theory of the Descensus advanced, 
and found favour in many quarters. The distinc- 
tive feature of the new interpretation was that it 
associated the preaching of Christ in Hades with a 
possible offer of salvation after death to all who 
had been denied the opportunity in this life. The 
Knp^a-creiv of 1 P 3^® was regarded as a preaching of 
the gospel ; the contemporaries of Noah (v.^O) were 
supposed to be refereed to only as examples, or 
as abnormally depraved, and it was thus inferred, 
a majore ad minus, that, if salvation was proffered 
to such as these, a similar invitation must be 
granted to all who have not been called, or called 
effectually, in this life. To a certain extent re- 
course was had also to a hypothesis with which 
Augustine was acquainted {Ep. clxiv. 4. 13 ; Migne, 
PL xxxiii, 714), viz. that a knowledge of the 
salvation wrought by Christ must have remained 
in the realm of death ever since His preaching 
there. The present writer is unable, so far as 
regards the countries outside Germany, to trace 
the rise of this now widely diffused idea ; consider- 
able information on the subject is given by C. 
Clemen, ^ Niedergefahren m den Toten,^ Giessen, 
1900, p. 215 ff. In Germany certain theologians — 
above all, J. L. Konig {Die Lehre von Christi 
Hbllenfahrt, Frankfort a.M., 1842), E. Gilder {Die 
Lehre von der Erscheinung Jesu Christi unter d. 
Toten, Berne, 1853), and Clemen {op. cit,) — have 
given their support to this re-statement of the 
Descensm doctrine, or at least (thus Clemen) of 
what is supposed to be its religious bearing. These 
new ideas have found their way even into the 
precincts of Lutheran orthodoxy, and have become 
incorporated in a peculiar manner with other 
modifications of orthodox (= Lutheran) tradition 
(cf. e.g. Alex, von Oettingen, Lutherische Dogmatik, 
ii. 2, Munich, 1902, pp. 140-148). The theory 
which would affirm the possibility of an offer of 
salvation after death must, in our judgment, be 
conceded, and indeed many modern writers of the 
most diverse theological tendencies give it their 
approval (cf. Kfinig, p. 204 ff., Clemen, p. 212 ff.); 
hut whether the theory can be legitiraatel^r com- 
bined with the Descensus as presented in Scripture 
(see below, § 7} or in the tradition of the Church 
(§ 8) is another question. 

7. Re-statement compared with Scripture.— Of 
the various passages of Scripture which have at 
one time or another been appealed to in support of 
the Descensus those drawn from the OT need not 
be discussed here, as it is only hy an obsolete 
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exegesis that references to Jesus Christ conld be 
found in them. Nor do the NT passages — Mt 12*^, 
Ac £27^ jio 10’ and Epli 4®"^® — ^eak of B.Descmsm 
of the nature implied by the ‘ Orthodox,’ Catholic, 
Lutheran, Cal vinistic, or ‘ modern ’ interpretations ; 
these passages, or some of them, point at most to 
a sojourn of Jesus, or of His soul (Ac 2^}, in 
‘Hades.’ We shall have an opportunity below 
(see § 10) of gauging the significance of this datum. 
The only passages which need be considered here 
are 1 F 3^®®^ and 4®, which are very generally re- 
garded as the loci classici for the Descensm, though, 
as we have already seen, Augustine and Aquinas 
(cf. § 3), Calvin (§ 5) and — for many years at least 
—Luther as well {§ 4), denied that the verses in 
question refer to the subject at all. 

1 P 4® must certainly be surrendered. For, while 
Augustine’s idea that the is equivalent to 

infideles {Ep. clxiv. 7. 21 [EL xxxiii. 718]) — ^an 
exegesis adopted by Luther {Epist. S. Petr, 
amgelegt, 1523 [Erl. ed. [Germ.] n. 468])— is un- 
doubtedly wrong, Luther is as certainly right in 
saying {toe. cit. p. 467): ‘He (St. Peter) adds fur- 
ther that they (the vsKpot) are judged according to 
man in the flesh. But they are not in the flesh ; 
hence it can be understood only as applied to living 
persons.’ If this reasoning be conclusive, and the 
application of the passage to the Descensus thus 
shown to be wrong, other points of difference 
among expositors may be left out of consideration 
here. The only correct explanation, in the present 
writer’s opinion, is that which takes the veKpol to 
signify those who were dead when the Epistle was 
written, but who in their lifetime had — as the 
€^riyy€\l<r07} shows — B, knowledge of the gospel : 
just because they have died, and have not remained 
alive until the Parousia, they are ‘ judged in the 
flesh,’ morfe camis (Augustine, Ep. clxiv. 7. 
21 (PL xxxiii. 718]), but they live to God irvetrpan. 
This agrees with the whole train of thought which 
sets out from 3^’ and reaches its middle point in 4^ ; 
for the emphasis is laid upon the idea that the 
dead, though it has been their lot wapKi^ 

nevertheless ^wert /card 

The case of 1 P 3^^^* cannot be so easily disposed 
of. Of the various interpretations applied to this 
passage, not a few find no reference to the Descenms 
in it either. 

We have one example of this when the clause Iv w (se. 
TTveu/xart) iropeuSets €/c7)pv|^«v is assumed to refer to the pre- 
existent Christ (I.). Such is the interpretation of Augustine 
(cf. § 3), J. 0. K. V. Hofmann {Die heilige Schr^fi d. JSfT^ vii., 
NSrdlingen, 1876, p. 124-134), and A. Schweizer (ninaftore/aArw 
mr MoUet etc., Zurich, 1868), who thinks that (I.a) the Trvevjaara 
to whom Christ preached were the people of Noah*s time, and 
that these are spoken of as rrvevfxaTa Iv ^vkaueg because they * in 
ignorantiae tenebris claudehantur’ (Aug. Bp. clxiv. 6, 16 (PL 
xxxiii. 7163), or because they were ev^vkaKg when the Epistle was 
written (v. Hofmann, et aL). Another form of this interpreta- 
tion is that of F. Spitta (Okristi Predigt an die Geister, Cott- 
ingen, 1890), that (1.6) the €v t^vkoKn ‘srvevg.ara are the angels 
whose fall (Gn 62) was a theme of such profound interest in the 
Jewish apocalyptic Ufcerature and in certain Christian circles of 
the early centuries (cf. 2 P 24). Similarly, the idea of the 
JOeseensus is surrendered by the interpretation which refers the 
clause wopewMs ix^pv^ev to the period after the Resurrection 
(11.). This exegesis is certainly untenable in the form repre- 
sented by Lutoer, viz. that (II.a) Christ after His Ascenaon 
comes in the Spirit (Is. in preaching) to the spirits (i.e. spirits 
or hearts of men), who are as disobedient as the concemporaries 
of Noah (Erl. ed. [Germ.] K. 468-460); but in the form given to 
it by F. 0. Ba.nt (Vorlemngen u. d. nmtest. TTieologie^ Leipzig, 
1864, p. 291)— -that (II.6) those to whom Christ preached were 
the fallen angels (cf. 1 Ti 3l6: ayyeA.otff)— it still finds 

adherents (M. Lauterhurg, PJRB^ viii. 201, 1, 21 if.). But a new 
interest gathers around the passage when the iropeuOeU 
is understood to indicate an event which occurred in the interval 
between Christ’s death and His resurrection (III. ). The theories 
based on this exegesis fall into two main classes, corresponding 
to a twofold explanation of etcjpviev. If the word he taken to 
mean a pr^ching of salvation (III. a), then toe verse asserts that 
during the interval in question Christ proclaimed salvation to 
the generation destroyed by the Deluge. But, if be 

interpreted as implying only an * elenchtic proclamation* (III-6), 
we have a view which seems to approximate to the position of 
Lutheran Orthodoxs'- (of. § 4). 


Wbicb of the above five exegetical theories still 
advocated to-day {La, b, ILb, IlLa, h) is the most 
probable is a question which each must decide for 
himself ; to seek to prove that any single one is 
exclusively correct were a hopeless task. The 
present writer has a considerable preference for the 
first form of explanation (I.), and especially for 
that of Spitta (1.6), though he hardly shares the 
confidence with which the latter scholar refers the 
iKiipv^ev to the commination uttered, according to 
the Book of Enoch (xii. 4, ed. Fleming and Bader- 
macher, Leipzig, 1901, p. 34 ff,), over the fallen 
angels by Enoch : so many ideas of like nature 
must have been current in Apostolic times. But, 
even if either of the interpretations specified in 
in, is the right one, i.e. if we are to postulate a 
preaching of Christ in the interval between His 
death and His resurrection, yet 1 P 3^®^* gives as 
little warrant for the ‘ modern ’ conception of the 
Descensus as for that of the Lutheran Orthodoxy. 
Both theories, in fact, alike the Orthodox Lutheran, 
which does not harmonize with the 4v (p {-iv 
wueffpxLTi), and the modem, are in conflict with the 
indisputable fact that the only people mentioned 
in v.^ as those to whom Christ preached are the 
contemporaries of Noah. To assume that the 
latter are mentioned only by way of example, and 
that the preaching of salvation, or of judgment, 
was heard by all dTceiBiiaavTh Trore, is certainly un- 
warranted. As regards the whole passage, in fact, 
only one thing is certain, viz. that, if it speaks of 
the Descensus at all, whether in the sense of inter- 
pretation Ill.a or in that of 111.6, it presents an 
altogether unique conception of the event — ^unique 
not only with respect to the Confessional interpre- 
tations (§§ 2-5) and the ‘ modern ’ theories, but also 
with respect to the traditions of the early Church. 
The conception of the DesceTisus current in the 
early Church proceeded on entirely different lines 
(see § 8) and arose independently of 1 P 3^®** Prior 
to the time of Clement of Alexandria {Strom, vi. 
6. 45, ed. O. Stahlin, Leipzig, 1906, p. 454, 14 ff.) 
and Ongen (in Joann, vi, 35, ed. E. Preuschen, 
Leipzig, 1903, p. 144, 15 ff.), this passage, so far as 
we know, was never referred to in connexion with 
the Descensus ; while Irenseus, who often speaks of 
the Descensus, SLTid brings many Biblical passages 
to bear upon it (cf. adv. Hcer. v. 31. 1, Massuet 
[ed. Harvey, Cambridge, 1877, ii. 411]), and who, 
moreover, was acquainted with 1 Peter and regarded 
it as authentic (0^. cit. iy. 9. 2 [ii. 170]), never 
quotes the passage at all, nor, in dealing specially 
with the Descensus, does he even allude to it. 

8. Re-statement compared with early Church 
tradition. — It is absolutely certain that the early 
Church tradition regarding the Descensus moves in 
an orbit quite apart from the ‘ modern ’ treatment 
of the conception. As regards the Western Bap- 
tismal Confession, it is wml known that the ‘ de- 
scendit ad inferos,’ which does not occur in the 
early Roman S3mibol(Hahn, Bibliothekd. Symbold^, 
Breslau, 1897, p. 221^.), makes its first appearance 
in the Symbol of Aquileia by Rufinus (Hahn, p. 42, 
cf. note 63; Caspar!, Quellen, ii. [Christiania, 
1869] 46, note 133; also F. Kattenbusch, Das 
tmostol. Symbol, ii. [Leipzig, 1900] 895 ff.). In the 
Eastern Confessions (not, however, in the Baptismal 
formulae) the clause appears somewhat earlier, viz, 
in the Fourth Sirmian formula of 359 (Hahn, § 163 ; 
Koi eh rd KaraxB^via KareK$6vTa), the kindred formula 
of. Nice of the same year (Hahn, § 164), and the 
Constantinopolitan formula of 360 (Hahn, § 167). 
But, long before these Confessions saw the light, 
the Descensus was already part of the Church 
tradition, alike in the East and in the West. This 
appears, to begin with, from the circumstance that 
among the things ‘quae testatissima veritate de 
Christo conscripta sunt ’ Augustine places the fact 
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‘ q[iiod apud inferos fuit ’ {Mp, clxiv. 5. 14 ; cf. ih, 4. 
12: ‘Christo ad inferos deseendente,' and % 3 
‘[Christum] . . . venisse in infernum satis constat, 

. . . quis ergo nisi infidelis negaverit fuisse apud 
inferos Christum?’) j but in point of fact the idea 
of the Descensus can be clearly traced through 
Clement of Alexandria (cf. § f), Tertullian {de 
Anima, 7 and 55, ed. KeifferScheid, Vienna, 1890, p. 
308, 14 and 387 ff.h and Irenseus ifen iii. 20. 
4, Massuet [ed. Harvey, ii. 108] ; iv. 22. 1 [ii. 228] ; 
iv. 33. 1 [il 256]; iv. 33. 12 [ii. 267]; v. 31. 1 [ii. 
411], and 'Arddei^iSj TU xxx. 1. p. 42), to Justin 
{Dial 72, ed. Otto, 1876-81, ii. 260) and one of the 
‘presbyters’ of Irenseus (cf. adv. Hmr, iv. 27. 2 
[il. 241]), How, what significance did these Fathers 
attach to the idea ? In answering this question it 
will be well to begin with the popular account of 
the Descensus given in the second part {i,e, the so- 
called Descensus) of the Gospel of Nicodemics, which 
probably belongs to the 4th cent. A.D. {Evangelict, 
apocrypha\ ed. Tischendorf, Leipzig, 1876, pp. 
322 ff. and 389 ff. ). Here it is told in most dramatic 
style how Christ after His death eamefto Hades, 
set free the OT saints, and took them to Heaven, 
while He cast Satan, who desired to detain Him in 
Hades, into Tartarus (Gr. text, cap. vi. p. 329 ; Lat. 
text B, cap. viii. p. 429 ; somewhat dilBEerently Lat. 
text A, cap, vi. p. 400 : ‘ tradidit eum inferi potes- 
tati ’). According to this account, therefore, there 
are two elements in the Descensus^ viz. Christ’s 
deliverance of the OT fathers from Hades, and His 
victory over Satan. The latter is not found in the 
earlier sources, being a mythological expansion — 
traceable as far back as Origen {in Gen, horn. 17. 5, 
ed. Lommatzseh, Berlin, 1831-48, viii. 290)— of the 
HT conception of Christ’s victory over Satan com- 
bined with Ac 2^; the former— the deliverance 
of the saints— corresponds to the tradition which 
can be traced back to Justin’s time. And that 
this conception of the Descensus may be regarded 
as distinctively that of the early Church is corro- 
borated by the following facts. (1) Irenseus (in all 
the passages quoted above) and Justin {lac, cit,) 
give Scripture proofs of the view in question, 
and they also cite an OT (apocryphal) passage as 
follows: ‘ Commemoratus est I)ominus, sanctus 
Israel, mortuorum suorum qui dormierant in terra 
sepultionis, et descendit ad eos evangelizare salu- 
tem, quae est ab eo, ut salvaret eos ’ (Iren. iii. 20. 
4 [ii. 108] ; cf. A. Resch, ‘ Ausserkanon. Parallel- 
texte zvL i Evangelien,’ TU x. 1 and 2, p. 372 iff.). 
(2) It is evident that Celsus, the pagan adversary 
of Christianity, was acquainted with this view; 
according to Origen (c. Celsuni, ii. 43 [ed. Koetschau, 
Leipxag, 1899, i. 166]), he speaks of Christ thus : pif 
wA(ras roifs c&5e 6pTas iariWero eh ^dov irelcrcijv roiis: 
iKet (3) Marcion’s conception of the Descensus is 
obviopsly a characteristic travesty of that recog- 
nized ^ tlxe Chm-eh ; thus, according to Irenseus 
{adv, Mcer, i. 27. 3 [L 218 f.}}, Marcion taught : 

‘ Cam et eos qai ^jrkiles sunt ei, et Sodomitas et Aegyptios et 
similes eis et omnea omnino gentes quae in omni permixtione 
malignitatis ambulaverunt, salvatas esse a Domino, cum 
descendisset ad inferos, . . . Abel autem et Enoch et Noe et 
reliquos justos et eos qui sunt eiga Abraham patriarchas, cum 
omnibus prophetis et his qui plaeuerunt Deo, non participasse 
salutem. . . . Quoniam enim sciebant, inquit, Deum suum 
semper tentantem eos, et tuno tentare eum suspicati, non 
accurrerunt Jesu neque crediderunt aununtiationi ejus; et 
propterea remansisse animas ipsorum apud inferos dixit.' 

Moreover, we cannot appeal to Rufinus as a 
witness against the theory that the conception of 
the Descens'us thus travestied by Marcion was the 
accredited doctrine of the Church. It may well be 
that Rufinus did not know what to make of the 
‘ descendit ad inferos ’ in his own Symbol. His first 
remark regarding it is ; ‘ vis verbi eadem videtur 
esse in eo, quod sepultiis dicitur,’ while, further 
on, along with otlier passages of Scripture, he 
incidentally refers to 1 P 3^®, which, as he thinks- 


tells us ‘quid operis [Cliristus] in inferno egerit’ 
(Comm, in Bymhoh cap. 18 and 28 [Migne, FL xxi. 

356 and 364]). After all, it is quite true that the 
Article ‘ descendit ad inferos’ bears essentially the 
same meaning as the people of that day found in 
the Article ‘sepultus est.’ Christ went to Hades, 
according to the beliefs of the age, precisely be- 
cause He died and was buried : ‘ Christus Deus,’ 
says Tertullian, ‘ quia et homo, mortuus secundum 
scripturas, et sepultus secundum easdem, huic 
quoque legi satisfecit, forma humanae mortis apud 
inferos functus’ (de Anima^ 55 [ed. Reifferscheid, 
i. 388, 1-3]). We must not forget that Jews as 
well as Greeks regarded the grave and Hades as 
identical ; the Didciskalia Apostolorum contains 
a passage — one, moreover, of quasi-Symbolicai 
character— which brings Christ’s liberation of the 
OT saints into immediate connexion with His 
death: 

‘qui cmcifixus est sub Pontio Pilato et donnimt^ ut evangeli- 
zaret Abraham et Isaak et Jakob et sanctis suis universistam 
finem saeculi quam resurrectionem quae erit mortuorum ' (vi. 6, 

23. 8 ; ed. Funk, Midascalia et CmiBtituUones Apostolofumt 
Paderbom, 1905, i. 382). 

9. Original signification of the doctrine. — ^We 
proceed to ask whether the conception of the 
Descensus thus recognized by the early Church — 
the conception which has been preserved most 
faithfully in the Orthodox Eastern Church, and 
still looms through the Roman Catholic doctrine, 
but which differs radically from the formulated 
views of the Protestant Churches, as also from the 
‘modern’ interpretation of the Descensus as a 
preaching to unbelievers — ^was the original. But 
this reaUy leads to the antecedent question whether 
the view shown to have been held by Tertullian, 
Irenseus, and Justin can be traced still further 
back. In Hermas {Simil. ix, 16. 5) we find the 
theologoumenon : ol airdcrroXai, Kal ot SiSaorKCbXoi 
oi icifjp^|avT€S tX dvo|JLa tov vtov tov 0€oii KOipiqBivres 
I • . . iK'fipv^av Kal rots TpoKeKoipTjp^poLs, Ciearl;^’"" — 

therefore, Hermas knew nothing of a ‘Descensus 
Christi ad inferos’ in the sense ascribed to it by 
Tertullian, Irenseus, and Justin. The present 
writer is, nevertheless, convinced — with J. B. 
Lightfoot and other scholars — that an idea of the 
Descensus very similar to that held by these 
Fathers can be traced even in Ignatius. Speaking 
of the prophets, the latter says that they had 
hoped and waited for Jesus Christ, ev 9 {sc, 
’Iijfcrov Xpterr^) Kal 'iricrreiuo'avTcs lcr<a0if]trav . . , 

’l9?o'oD XpKTrov . . . <rwir|pi0p.T}(JLevoL iy rep e^ayye'Klcp 
rfis Koiv^s iXirlBos {Fhilad. v. 2, ed. Lightfoot, Lond. 
1889, ii. 262 f.), while the same thought is found in 
Magn, ix. 2 (ii. 131), which speaks of Christ and 
the prophets thus : Simlm av^pevov^ wapiwy 
axPTovs Ik vcKpcav. Hor does the present writer doubt 
that these ideas of the Descensus likewise underlie 
the thought of Ignatius when he speaks of Jesus 
Christ as the rov 7rarp6s, ijs eleripxcvrai *A^pahp 

Kal ’Icrai/c Kal ’la/ccbjS Kal ot irpo<prjTai Kal ol dirdcrroXoi Kal 
i) iKKXTjata {Fhilad, ix. 1 ; Lightfoot, ii. 274). Are 
we to assume, then, that the ideas of Ignatius re- 
garding the deliverance of the OT saints from 
Hades were identical with those of Tertullian and 
Irenseus? The present writer is of opinion that 
they were not quite identical. In order to become 
convinced of this we must first examine the eschato- 
logical beliefs of Irenseus and Tertullian. Here 
Tertullian is the clearer of the two. He says, 
quite unmistakably, -that ‘no one enters Heaven 
before the end of the world ’ : ‘ nulli patet coelum, 
terra adhuc salva, ne dixerim clausa, cum trans- 
actione enim mundi reserabimtur regna coelorum ’ 

{de Animat 55 [ed. Reifferscheid, i. 388. 17 if.]). 
Until the Last Day, therefore, the dead are in an 
intermediate state; the universal law is that all 
Hie dead, Christians included, pass after death 
into Hades; ‘omnis ergo anima penes inferos. 
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inquis? Velis ac nolis, et snpplicia jam illic et 
refrigeria. Habes pauperem et divitem ’ {ib. 58 ; 
i. 394. 9-11). The Elusion to Lk 16^®^* shows that 
Tertullian located ‘Abraham’s bosom’ like- 

wise ‘ apud inferos.’ But he was also aware that 
the souls of martyrs pass immediately into ‘ Para- 
dise’ : ‘ nemo enim peregrinatus a corpore stathn 
immoratur penes Bomimim nisi ex nmrfyrii prae- 
rogatway paradise scilicet^ non inferis diversurus^ 
{de Ees, Cam, 43, ed. Oehler, Leipzig, 1851-53, 
p. 973 ; of. de Anima, 55 [Beifferseheid, i. 389. 3] : 
‘ tota paradisi clavis tuns sanguis ’), Nor does Ter- 
tullian appear to deny that even the patriarchs 
saved by Christ— the ‘ appendices dominieae resur- 
rectionis’ — tarry in Paradise till the ‘tmnsactio 
mnndi ’ {de Anima, 55 [Keifferscheid, i. 388. 21 ff.]); 
What then is Paradise ? A ‘ locus divinae amoeni- 
tatis recipiendis sanctorum spiritibus destinatus’ 
(Apol. 47 [Oehler, p. 145]), to be distinguished from 
that Hades which contains the souls or most of the 
dead, as an ‘ aliud et privatum hospitium ’ (de 
Anima, 55 [Beifferscheid, i. 388, 29]), yet in the last 
resort clearly a section of the ‘inferi,’ identical 
with the ‘sinus Abrahae,’ where ‘expectandae re- 
prrectionis solacium capitur’ (i5.). Irenseus, who, 
it must be confessed, appears not to have fully 
mastered the heterogeneous mass of traditions 
before him, held a view essentially the same (cf, 
L. Atzberger, Gesch, d, christl, Eschatol, innerlmlh 
d, vornicdn, Zeit, Freiburg in B., 1896, p. 238ff.). 
But he seems to think of the irvcvjmro^bpoL (ke, 
truly spiritual Christians, martyrs, and other speci- 
ally mature believers) who enjoy in Paradise a 
foretaste of d<p6ap<Tla {adr, 3cer, r, 5. 1 [ii. 331]) not 
merely — ^with Tertullian — b>s ‘spiritus,’ but also, 
perhaps on the authority of 1 Co S'* (a passage 
which he often cites [cf. Harvey, ii. 521]) — as en- 
dowed with what we may call provisional bodies 
(cf. what is said, op. cit, p. 330, about Enoch and 
Elijah), Now, we see at once that, with respect to 
the views of Irenseus and Tertullian, the same ques- 
tions urge themselves upon us as arose in connexion 
with the recognized doctrine of the Eastern Church 
(see above, end of § 2). According to the beliefs of 
the two Fathers regarding Paradise, all that Christ 
could accomplish on the occasion of His Descensus 
was — ^to put it somewhat crudely — ^to place the OT 
saints in a better region of Hades. l)id Ignatius 
too share this view ? And is this the original idea 
of the Descensus ? The former question — ^little as 
Ignatius says of the matter — may, as we think, be 
answered in the negative. What Christ did for the 
prophets, according to Ignatius (Magn. ix. 2), was : 
nyctpcv avTots Ijc veKpwv. Was Ignatius thinking 
here of a bodily resurrection, and of what is 
narrated in Mt 27®^^* ? T. Zalm {Ign. v, Antiochien, 
Gotha, 1873, p. 5981) believes that he was. But 
the hypothesis is belied by the first of the Ignatian 
passages already quoted (Philad. v. 2), according 
to which the proidiets are arvvrjpid/jLTjfihfoL iv rip 
ebot^yyeXlp koiv^s iXwidos, ke, they look forward, 
exactly like the Christians, to the dvda-raais cdpKbs. 
It is certainly possible that Ignatius agreed with 
Irenseus in believing that prophets and patriarchs 
had acquired provisional bodies. But the true 
sense of the Ignatian references, as the present 
writer thinks, leaves us free either to accept this 
theory or to assume that, like Tertullian, he was 
thinking only of the ‘spiritus’ of the prophets. 
Perhaps his cogitations had never brought him 
face to face with the alternative ; for it is obvious 
that in his eyes the essence of the matter was that 
Christ had vouchsafed to the OT saints the same 
salvation as Christians had obtained. What then, 
according to Ignatius, is the position of Christians 
with respect to death ? So far as he himself was 
concerned, he does not look forward to a sojourn 
in Hades ; he hopes, at his ai>proaching decease, to 


win God (Beov iTnrvx^iu, Bom, i. 2, ii. 1, etc.), to go 
to the Father («6. vii. 2), to be united to Christ 
(4*5. vn. 3 ; ef, E. von der Goltz, Ign. als Theologe, 
Leipzig, 1894, p. 38). Do these words imply that 
Ignatius, as one about to become a martyr, longed 
for the ‘ prerogative ’ (cf. TertuUian’s phrase quoted 
in preced. col.) of ‘statim penes dominum esse’? 
Such an interpretation seems quite at variance 
with the manner in which he speaks of himself 
elsewhere. He must have supposed, accordingly, 
that, although Christians will not attain the resur- 
rection of the body until the Last Day, yet they 
do not fall under tne bondage of death, i.e. Hades, 
but pass through the gate of death to eternal life. 
It is clear that, according to Ignatius, that which 
Christians experience immediately after death was 
in^arted, in virtue of Christ’s descent, also to the 
OT saints. That these reflexions of Ignatius are 
of a more primitive character than those of Irenseus 
and Tertullian appears probable from the fact that 
they exhibit a higher degree of self-consistency, 
and are in perfect accord with ideas suggested by 
Jn 8®^ and ll^^v (cf. 11^). But this priority is also 
capable of proof. First of all, it is w’-orthy of note 
that the phrase '^yeipev ain-ois iK vcKpcau used by 
Ignatius is found in later statements regarding the 
Descensus which are unquestionably independent 
of him. In the Acta Thaddaei, written c. A.D. 250, 
Christ is referred to in these terms: irravp^dT), ml 
mripr} eh rhv ml ddaxt-ce <ppayfibp rbv alwvos 

<rx('0'$4vra, Kal avqYci-pev veKpodr ml mri^'c fi6vos, 
dpi^T} di fierd ttoXXoD ^xXov wpbs rbp waripa abrov 
(Euseb. SM i. 13. 20, ed. E. Schwartz, Leipzig, 
1907, i. 96). The iyelpeip, indeed, is still found in the 
Gospel of Nicodemus (viii. , p. 330). Another import- 
ant point is that Tertullian and Irenmus expressly 
oppose the theory that Christians do not go m 
Hades (cf . Eattenbusch, op, cit. ii. 902 ff. ). Of his 
opponents on this point Tertullian says : * qui satis 
superbe non putantanimas fidelium inferis dignas’ 
{de Anima, 55 [Beiff. i. 388. 7]) ; ‘ In hoc, inqniunt, 
Christus inferos adiit, ne nos adiremus ; ceterum 
quod discrihien ethnicorum et christianorum, si 
career mortuis idem?’ {ih, 55 [Beiff. i. 388. 10 ff.]). 
Irenseus, again, censures those within the Church 
(cf. adv, Hcer, v. 31, 1 : ‘ qui putantur recte credi- 
disse’) who believe ‘intenorem hominem ipsorum 
derelinquentem hie corpus, in supercoelestem as- 
cendere locum’ {adv. Hcer. v. 31. 2 [ii. 412]). 
Now, the real innovators here are not those who 
were thus assailed by Irenseus and Tertullian, and 
whose views, it may" be added, were still at work 
in the time of Pelagius (cf. Loofs, Dogmengeseh,\ 
Halle, 1907, p. 421), but these Fathers themselves. 
Finally, the older view still asserts itself in the 
thought of Irenseus : ‘ Ecclesia . . . multitudinem 
martyrum . . . praemittit ad j;)atrem ’ {adv, Hcer, 
iv. 33. 9 [ii. 263]), and, in fact, the belief that the 
martyrs and saints are even now with Christ long 
survived throughout the Western Church, as also 
— though with manifold inconsistencies — in the 
East. 

Thus the most primitive, or, at least, the earliest 
traceable, element in the conception of the De- 
scensus would seem to be the belief that Christ, 
having descended into the under world after His 
death, delivered the OT saints from that necessity 
of being confined in Hades which was thencefor- 
ward abrogated in the case of believers, and con- 
veyed them to the Heaven which all believers have 
hereafter the right to enter. 

10 . Relation of doctrine to primitive Christian 
ideas. — That in this most primitive, f.e. earliest 
traceable, view we have reached the primordial 
element of the doctrine is rendered probable by 
the fact that the view in. question is closely con- 
nected with certain important and, indeed, central 
ideas in primitive Christianity. Beference can be 
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made here only to a few points, (1) This earliest 
phase of the conception shows not the slightest in- 
fluence of that high esteem accorded, from the days 
of the Apologists, to the pious heathen who lived 
before Christ ; it numbers with the Church of God 
only the saints of the Old Covenant, (2) It does 
justice to the primitive Christian conviction that 
Christ was the TpcardroKos ck veKpCbv (Col 1^®, 1 Co 
152 ®), the One who brought life (Paul, John, 1 P i®, 
Heb,, Ac 4® 13®-^^* 17®^). (3) It ignores the distinc- 
tion between the Resurrection and the Ascension 
of Christ, and, indeed, with not a few primitive 
Christian documents (cf. Barnah, xv, 9, ed. Har- 
nack®, Leipzig, 1878, p. 66, and Harnack’s note), 
treats the two as one. We may well wonder, 
indeed, that the opponents of the bodily resurrec- 
tion of Jesus have never appealed to this concep- 
tion of the Descensus, i.e, the iycpd^mi iK veKpusv^ of 
the patriarchs and their entrance into Heaven with 
Christ-— though there are, of course, arguments 
which would tell against such a procedure. Even 
the relatively late Gospel of Nieodemtis allows no 
time at all for the bodily resurrection of Christ, 
and that event is made known to the world, not by 
His appearance, but by the preaching of those who 
have come with Him from Hades (xi. 332; Lat. 
text A, 4061; B, 431). 

Another link of evidence for the antiquity of the 
conception set forth in § 9 is that traces of it are 
found in the NT. Not certainly in 1 Peter ; for, 
as will be seen from all that has been said, if the 
much-canvassed passages in that work refer to the 
Descensus at all, they would indicate a view which 
is quite unique and finds no support in the tradition 
of the early Church. The Pauline Epistles, again, 
in spite of Ro 10 ^ and Eph 4®, have in our opinion 
as little to say of the Descensus as Ac 2®^* : all 
that these passages imply is the sojourn of Christ 
in Hades which, in the minds of the writers, was 
necessarily involved in His death. It is possible, 
however, that the belief .in the Descensus is pre- 
supposed in Rev 1 ^® kXets rod davdrov koI tov 

4^ov ) ; while Jn 8 ®® (A^padfi 6 var^p tpiav hyaWii- 
<raro tva Uig r^v ijfiipap Kttl etSe Kal 

— ^ passage which, as we think, still awaits a satis- 
factory exegesis — becomes intelligible when it is 
taken to refer to Christ's presence in Hades. It is 
true that the saying, as put into the mouth of 
Jesus, would thus involve a violent anachronism. 
But is an adequate exposition of, e.g.,JaQ possible 
exc^t on the hypothesis of similar anachronisms? 

We are bn surer ground in saying that the idea 
of the Descensus was known to the author of 
Hebrews, Thus, of the OT saints whom he cites 
in ch. 11 as witnesses of faith he says expressly i 
oiSroi irdvres , , , o^k iKOpulvavTO r^v iTrayyeXtav, rou 
Qeov Trepl ijpap KpeirrSv ri 7rpo^X€\frapdvov, Iva jAT) 

'%jj.wv Te\€tmdia<rtp ( 11 ®®**) ; then in ch. 12 he assumes 
that even now the heavenly Jerusalem contains not 
only the iKK\7i<rla irporrordKoop (Apostles and other 
believers of the first generation), but also the irve6- 
fiara SlkoIwv rereXetiapdviav ( 12 ®®**), Now these 5(jcatot 
TereXeitafdvoL must also include the heroes of faith 
mentioned in eh. 11 . Until Christ came, however, 
the way into the holy place was not open to them 
(cf. 9® : rovro dijXovvros tov Hvei^/utros rou ' Ay^ov, fi'^Troi 
T€<pav£pQcr$at r^v rtav kylwv oddp ^ri rijs vpcbTijs cktjptjs 
iXpdcrTjsjTTda-Lp), Christ alone, who reXeicadeU iyipero 
Tdai roLS i/TaKoijova-iP airrcp afrtos crtarTjplas alwvlov ( 5 ®), 
can have opened to them the holy place ; through 
His death our 7rp65pop.os ( 6 ®®) entered the holy place, 
eis atirbp rhp obpavbp (9®^) ; heKaivtcrep ijpup odbv Tp6<r- 
(parop Kal ^tacrap, did rod Kara'irerda'paros, tovt ^arrt r^s 
(TapKbs a^rou (10®®]. In all these passages, no doubt, 
writer is thinking primarily of Uhrist’s sacri- 
fwial death, but do his words not gain in clearness 
when we assume that he had also the Descensus in 
his mind? 


Finally, it seems to the writer to be beyond 
question that the idea of the Descensus underlies 
Mt 27^^”**®. It has been aptly observed by Resell 

Ausserkanon Paralleltexte z. d. Evangelieri,' TU 
X. 1 and 2, 1893-94, p. 362) that the of 

Nicodemus indicates the sense in which the open- 
ing of the graves and the resurrection of saints 
narrated in these verses was understood, since it is 
hardly possible to doubt that the writer of the First 
Gospel favoured a similar view. We might even 
ask, indeed, whether the rending of the KarmiTatrixa 
in Mt 27®^ is not simply a mythical representation 
of the thought expre^ed in He ICP, viz. that 
Christ set open the way into the holy place toO 
KaraTrerderjaaros. 

11. Hybrid origin of doctrine excluded. — ^The 
Johannine mitin^s, the Ep, to the Hebrews, and 
Mt 27®^’®® belong, however, to the latest stratum of 
the NT. That the conception of the Descensus, as 
set forth in § 9 , was current in the earlier Apostolic 
period must, m view of the fact that the Pauline 
Epp. are silent regarding it, and that there is no 
trace of it in Hermaa (cf. p. 660^), be regarded as 
improbable. But from what was said in the fore- 
going paragraph we must recognize the presence of 
the idea in the later Apostolic period. This fact, 
and, still more, the fact that the idea of the 
Descensus is connected with primitive Christian- 
Jewish views of Hades and eternal life (cf. also 
§ 10), are sufiScient, as we think, to negative the 
theo^ that the belief was in part generated by 
non-Jewish and non-Christian influences — ideas 
from alien religions. Such a mixed origin has 
been ascribed to it by not a few modern scholars 
(cf. Clemen, Ueligionsgesch, ErMarung d. NT,, 
Giessen, 1909, pp. 153-156 ; H, Zimmern, KAT^, 
pp. 388, 563 ; Bf. Gnnkel, Zum redigionsgesch, Ver- 
stdndnis d, NT,, Gottingen, 1903, p. 72; O. Pflei- 
derer, Das XJrchristentumJ^, Berlin, 1902, xi, 288, 
also Das ChristushUd des urchristl, Glauhens in 
religionsgesch, Beleuchtung, Berlin, 1903, pp. 65-71 ; 
A. Meyer, Die Auferstenung Christi, Tiibingen, 
1905, pp. 10 and 80 ; W. Bousset, Hauptprohleme 
d. Gnosis, Gottingen, 1907, ]^p. 255-260; Percy 
Gardner, Exploratio Evangelical, London, 1907, 
pp. 263-74 ; and others). But the many and vari- 

1 ous parallels that have been pointed out are — as 
parallels — anything but convincing; the similari- 
ties are nothing like so many as the diflerences, 
and the hypothesis that these exotic ideas exerted 
an influence uj)on the genesis of the Descensus 
not only remains unproved, but is in the highest 
degree improbable. 

12. Specifically early Christian character of doc- 
trine.— The conception of the Descensus, as defined 
above (§ 9), must accordingly be recognized as a 
specifically Christian idea which goes back to the 
later decades of the primitive Church, and as such 
it has a strong claim upon onr interest. The con- 
ception, in fact, holds a quite peculiar position, for 
it is the sole vestige of primitive Christian thought 
which, independently of the Bible— with marked 
modifications and variations, indeed, — still retains 
a place in the tradition of all the main divisions of 
the Christian Church. Even so, however, the modern 
mind cannot bring to it more than interest; we 
cannot now accept it as part of our faith. The 
Jewish-Christian beliefs regarding Hades and the 
sojourn of the soul therein, as also those regarding 
Heaven, which underlie the idea of the Descensus, 
belong to a cosmology which even the most deter- 
mined laudator temporis acti cannot now accept. 
The conception, moreover, is really inseparable 
from these underlying beliefs, and, when the latter 
crumble away, nothing of the former remains. We 
can appraise the doctrine of the Descensus only in 
a historical sense, i,e, as a conception which brings 
into strong relief the primitive Christian conviction 
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that the resurrection of Jesus Christ was something 
altogether and which with its naive imagery 
graj^ically expresses not only the connexion be- 
tween the Old and New Testaments, but also the 
original element in the new covenant. In fact, 
the De5cew5w4dea embodies in its own manner 
the very same thought as is expressed in the words 
of Ignatius, FMlaa, ix. 2 : i^dlperby rt ix^i rb e^ay- 
yikiov^ r^v wapovcrlap rod ffiarTjpos, Kvplov i}pi.Qp Tijcrov 
Xpicrrod, rb irdSos adrov Kal r^v dvdffrarip* ol ybp dya^ 
vrif^rol wpoip^rai Kari^yyeiXap ols abrSv, rb db ebayyiktop 
dirdpririJ.d imp dfBaprlas. But precisely this manner 
of expression is one of the most antiquated and 
assailable elements with which the tradition of the 
Christian Churches is still encumbered. It were 
fitting, therefore, that the Churches distinguished 
as Evangelical should omit the Article 'deseendit 
ad inferos * from their programmes of instruction in 
Christian doctrine and worship, 

Litkratobb.— J. A. DieteUnaier, Mist, dogrmtis de descmm 
Christi ad ittfsros litUraria, Altorf, X741, %mendatior efc 
auctior, 1762 ; J. L. Konig, Die Lehre von Christi Ebttenfahrt, 
etc., Frankfort a.M., 1842; E. Gilder, Die Lehre von d. Mr- 
seheinung^ Jem Chnsti unter d. Toten, Berne, 1863; G. von 
Zezschwitz, Petri apo8toli*de Christi ad inferos descenm 
sentmtia, Leipzig, 1867 ; J. KSrber, Die katkoL Lehre v. d. 
E'6lle7\fahrt Jme CArim, Landshut, 1860; A. Schweiarer, 
Sinabgefahren zur EbUe, cUs My thus ohjie hihUsche BegrUnd^ 
dutch Amlegung d. Stelh 1 Petr, 17-SS nachgewiesen, 
Zurich, 1868 ; E. H, Plumptre, Spirits in Prison^ and other 
Studies on Life after Death, N.T, 1871, ®1886 ; F. Huidekoper, 
The Belief of the First Three Centuries concerning ChrisVs Mis- 
swn to the Underworld% E,Y, 1876; J. M. Usteri, Hinabge- 
fahren zur Eblle, etc., Zurich, 1886; F. Spitta, Christi Predigt 
an d, Ceister, Gottingen, 1890 ; J. Cramer, Fxegetica et critica 
III ‘Het glossematiach karakter van 1 Petr, 3, 19-21 en 4. 6* 
(Nieutoe Bijdragen op het gebied van godgeleerdheid, r&, 4 
[Utrecht, 1891], pp, 73-149); C, Bruston, La Descente du 
Christ aux enfer8d*apr^ Us apUres et d*aprh8 Viglise, Paris, 
1897 ; C, Clemen, ^ Niedergefahren zu d, Toten f Giessen, 1900 ; 
C. Turmel, La Descmte du Christ awe enfers, Paris, 1903; 
P. J. Jensen, Laeren om Kristi nedfart til de dode, Copen- 
hagen, 1903 ; J. Monnier, La Descente aux enfers, Paris, 1905 ; 
H. Holtzmann, ‘Hollenfahrb im NT,* in ARW xi. (Leipzig, 
1908), 286-297 ; F. Loofs, * Christ’s Descent into Hdl ’ in Trans- 
actions of the Third Intemat, Congress for the EisL of Religions, 
Oxford, 1908, ii. 290-301. FMEDEICH LOOPS. 

DESCENT OF MAN.-See Evolotiok. 
DESIGN.— See Teleology. 

DESIRE, — The inner nature and outer scope of 
human desire are such as to raise important ques- 
tions concemiug man*s relation to the world and 
Ms estimate of his own life therein. In both a 
theoretical and a practical manner, desire proposes 
certain questions for philosophy : on the one side, 
it is asked whether man can desire aught but the 
pleasurable ; on the other, it is questioned whether 
his attitude toward desire should be one of accept- 
ance or rejection. Just as perception establishes a 
theoretical connexion between the mind and the 
world, so desire elaborates a volitional relation 
between the soul and Nature, so that man is led to 
wonder whether, like the animal, he could silently 
take his life for granted or, self-conscious and self- 
propelled as he is, should question the authority of 
natural desire over him. Owing to the problematic 
nature of desire, it becomes necessary to inquire 
concerning the exact psychological type and ethical 
worth of this human function ; to this construc- 
tive work must be added critical considerations 
drawn from aesthetics and religion. Thus we ; 
must investigate what desire really is, and in what 
way, and to what extent, it is supposed to exercise 
sway over the human soul, 

I. Psychology of desire. — The nature of desire 
is such as to place it between instinct and volition ; 
it is superior to instinct inasmuch as it is a definite 
and conscious form of activity, while it is inferior 
to volition because it is not propelled by a dis- 
interested, impersonal idea, Bmonging to the 
emotional process, desire has the nature of active 


feeling ; all feeling tends to arouse activity in 
either mind or body, so that desire may be regarded 
as feeling plus activity — a process according to 
which a painful want is satisfied or a pleasurable 
experience retained. Nevertheless, desire is re- 
lated to both cognition and volition ; but, where 
pure intellection and pure conation work directly 
in relating the ego to its object as idea or act, 
desip follows an indirect path, which involves 
instinctive and personal considerations. In a cer- 
tain sense, the position of desire in consciousness 
is exceptional, for the reason that acts are usually 
performed directly, while ideas are entertained in 
a purely mental manner not coloured by desire ; in 
contrast to these more staid forms of cognitive and 
eonative activity, desire expresses a condition ©f 
intensified human interest. 

{a) The volitioiml factor in desire occasions 
a problem whose nature is expressed by the 

t uestion, Does one always desire pleasure? If 
esire were purely affectional, it could easily be 
pointed out that desire is ever related to the 
pleasurable, aversion to the painful j hut the 
presence of conation spoils the simplicity of this 
hedonic arrangement, and makes necessary one 
that is more extensive and complicated. Perceiv- 
ing the influence of the will’s activity, Aristotle 
was led to say : ^ There are many things, so to 
speak, which we should choose on account of some- 
thing else than pleasure’ [dvravra ydp ihsclr-eip Mpov 
ip€Ka alpodpLoda vkiiv rrjs ebSaifiopias lEth, Mic, x, 6]). 
In contrast to Aristotle’s eudsemonism, J. S. Mill 
urged a hedonism on the basis of which he insisted 
upon identifying desire with a sense of pleasure ; 

‘ I believe that desiring a thing and finding it pleasant, aversion 
to it and thinking of it as painful, are phenomena entirely in- 
separable, or rather two parts of the same phenomenon ; in 
strictness of language, two different modes of naming the same 
psychological fact ; that to think of an object as desirable (unless 
for the sake of its consequences), and to think of it as pleasant, 
are one and the same thing ; and that to desire anything, except 
in proportion as the idea of it is pleasant, is a physical and meto- 
physical absurdity * (DtUitar£anismi% 1888, p. 66). 

This dogmatism on Mill’s part maybe explained 
by observing that, where desire is viewed in in- 
dependence of pleasure, the invalidity of the hedonic 
argument is at once demonstrated ; for the ability 
of the ego to transcend pleasure and pain as deter- 
minants of action is a preliminary proof of idealism. 

i.T_ I. _■! f i 1- 


favour of it, as worth while, still this does not 
mean emotional delight in it as something pleasur- 
able. The later hedonism of Sidgwick admits this, 
and its author, in his anxiety to escape the egoistic 
implications of the older hedonism, declares ; 

* What I am concerned to maintain is that men do not now 
normally desire pleasure alone, but to an important extent other 
thin^ sIbo * {Methods of Mtkics% London, 1901, i. ch. iv, § 4). 
In identifying the pleasurable and desirable, the 
hedonist has confused desire in its active condition 
with the passive experience of delight, but the 
human mind is so constituted that it can choose 
other thau delightful experiences. From the evolu- 
tionary standpoint, desire is related to pleasure, 
aversion to pain, upon the basis of the hedonic law 
which declares that the pleasurable is indieative of 
the beneficial in the organism, the painful of the 
harmful, 

‘Every pleasure,’ says Herbert Spencer, ‘increases vitelify-; 
every pain decreases vitality. Every pleasure raises the fade of 
life ; every pain lowers the tide of life * {Data of KtMt^, New 
York, 1893, § 36). 

But the claim that the pleasure-giving is equivalent 
to the life-increasing, the pain-Mving to the life- 
decreasing, is based upon pur^y biological con- 
siderations, and is discussed by Spencer in the 
chapter entitled * The Biological View ’ ; when he 
advances to ‘ The Psychological View/ as this is 
involved in the evolutionary plan, he repudiates 
the original hedonic scheme, by claiming that 
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man submits to guidance, not by simple, but by 
representative, feelings, whose ends are far removed 
from the sense of bodily benefit or injury [ib, § 42). 
The evolutionary conception of conduct is thus 
called upon to admit the presence of something 
like a disinterested play of consciousness, whereby 
man, emancipated from purely biological principles, 
chooses either pain or pleasure according to his 
idea of what has worth for the will. 

{b) The cognitive factor in desire appears first of 
all in the presence of a presentative dement which 
involves the idea of an object or end, so that 
cognition as -well as conation tends to separate 
desire from the realm of purely instinctive feeling. 
As Sully says, ‘ where there is no knowledge, there 
can be no desire* {The Muman Mind, ii. 196). 
Such knowledge consists in the memory of former 
pleasurable experiences which we would have 
repeated, or the idea of similar feelings which we 
could realize. The perceptible appreciable result , 
to be obtained by activity in the direction of the 
desired object distinguishes desire from instinct, 
which functions immediately without the idea of 
an end. ^ As Bergson has expressed it, ‘there are 
things instinct alone finds, but it never seeks 
them* {^Evolution cHatrice^, 1910, p. 164). On 
the cognitive side, desire consists in knowledge of 
an object rather than merely some pleasiu'able 
experience with its qualities, where one reads a 
book or listens to an opera, not merely for the 
attendant pleasure of the perusal or the perform- 
ance, but for the sake of having read such a book 
or having heard such an opera. Desire is satisfied, 
not merely by pleasure, but by means of a con- 
scious experience with an object, such as a foreign 
country which one visits. W ith its broad interests, 
the intellect transcends immediate pleasures, and 
advances to the idea of thrill which is afforded by 
contact ^with reality. In ^ this way, art, which 
necessarily demands the disinterested, may mean 
more to the mind than actual life, just as tragic 
art, with its constant suggestion of pain and defeat, 
may be more entertaining than the comic, with its 
ideas of happiness and success. Through his desire 
for intellectual excitement, man has demonstrated 
his ability to rise above pleasure, just as he has 
shown that to perform acts peculiar to his will is 
of more value to him than to entertain pleasurable 
emotions. Desire thus involves an ideal as well as 
a purely cognitive element, for by its very nature 
it contrasts the actual condition of the ego with an 
ideal state of mind ; the present as given, with the 
future as the not yet attained. This reference to 
the^ future is indicative of the difference between 
desire and pleasure ; for, where pleasure is neces- 
sarily contemporaneous, desire is ever anticipatory, 
so that, as pleasure enters, desire departs. One 
desires pleasure when he does not possess it, but, 
when pleasure comes, the delight in it dispels the 
mere desire for it. In this way arises the larger 
question concerning happiness, which is sometimes 
conceived of as the possession of the good, some- 
times as the pursuit of it, 

(c) In addition to the conative and cognitive in 
desire, there is a third element, without recognition 
of which the problem of desire cannot be siifficiently 
presented ; this is the egoistic. Desire indicates a 
form of activity streaming forth from the ego, 
while it is aimed at a form of experience calculated 
to affect the ego’s condition. In themselves, both 
action and thought possess an impersonal charac- 
ter, since they relate to causal and substantial 
forms of reality found in the outer world ; desire, 
however, makes use of these fundamental forms of 
niental reality only so far as they are of personal 
interest to the ego which desires to direct its 
faculties of conation and cognition in some par- 
ticular channel. Desire is so identified with 


personal interest that jcsthetical and religious 
systems which counsel man to avoid desire do not 
fail to advise him to neglect self. As to the rela- 
tion of man to the world about him, desire makes 
use of an egoistic form of expression w’^hereby 
instinct becomes conscious and voluntary. The 
fatality that may attach to such a personal ex- 
hibition of instinctive traits was portrayed by 
Balzac in his philosophic story, ‘ The Magic Skin,* 
which, as a tolcen, had power to confer any desire, 
but which itself dwindled with the gratification of 
the wish until at last it destroyed the possessor— a 
suggestion that one must desire even though the 
desiderative life will eventually destroy itself. 

2 . Ethics of desire.— Where the psychology of 
desire ends, the ethics of desire begins — in the 
idea of value. With its egoistic and emotional 
limitations, desire cannot serve as an ethical 
norm, for it has already been shown to be incap- 
able of accounting for impersonal volition and 
ideation. Nevertheless, desii'e may become a de- 
terminant of value, because, where one does not 
necessarily desire the pleasurable, he does desire 
what he deems valuable. ‘ Man,* said Nietzsche, 
‘is the valuing animal as such* {Genealogy of 
Morals, tr. Hausemann, 1897, ii. § 8), and the 
valuational in him may be attributed to the 
desiderative element in nis nature. In this way, 
value becomes subjective ; instead of adhering to 
a thing as one of its properties, instead of belong- 
ing to the moral principle as one of its attributes, 
value is relative to human desire. From this sub- 
jective point, Chr. v, Ehrenfels has declared : 

* We do not desire things because we recognize a mystical, 
unintelligible essence of value in them ; but we attribute value 
to them because we desire them ’ {Syst, der Werttheorie, vol. i. § 1). 

Basing value upon desire, Ehrenfels follows Bren- 
tano in asserting that ‘ one can feel pleasure and 
pain without desiring ; and, second, one can desire 
without feeling pleasure or pain * {ib. § 5). Having 
made value to consist of something subjective, he 
seeks to show how, in valuing a thing because of 
its desirability, we are not exchanging absolutism 
for egoism, for we are able to erect the idea of an 
absolute concept of value upon a psychic and sub- 
jective basis (zb. § 16). ^ Value thus stands for a 
relation between an object and a subject, accord- 
ing to which the subject actually desires the object, 
or would desire it were it not convinced that the 
object existed for it (ib. § 21). The empiricism 
and eudaemonism of this view have been criticized 
by F. Krueger, who substitutes for the idea of 
actual desire that of a relatively constant desire 
(Der Begriff des absolut WertvoUen, ch. iii. 1). 
As Ehrenfels had clung to realism in desire, 
Krueger seeks to advance towards idealism. It is 
popible, however, to advance a stage beyond the 
point of view which regards value as the relatively 
constant desire of the subject. Desire contains 
not only the egoistic element, but the impersonal 
factors of cognition and conation whereby the 
moralist may secure a conception of the supreme 
good conceived neither eudjemonistically nor rigor- 
istically, but in a valuational manner. 

The attempt to idealize desire, that it may be 
elevated to the plane of the valuable, is quite in 
keeping with the inner nature of desire, with its 
perpetual contrast between the real and the ideal, 
the present and the future. At the same time, the 
mingling of pain and pleasure in desire— pain as to 
the given condition, pleasure with regard to a 
conceivable one— is only another phase of the ideal- 
izing tendency in all desire. At first view, desire 
seems to be but a natural principle, at one with 
the will to live and the struggle for existence, its 
inner nature consisting apparently in the conscious 
voluntary choice of the fundamental striving of all 
life. Thus viewed, human values are only human 
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desires directed towards an end. But in the moral 
consciousness of man the actual desire cannot he 
accepted as an ethical norm, whence arose idealism 
in conduct ; and yet it is suggested that, were man 
truly man, the intelligihle ratlier than the empirical 
ego, then the spontaneous desires of the human 
heart would represent genuine values of spiritual 
life. Man as a mUur lives according to idealized 
desires, so that, where Nature originates through 
organic striving and instinctive activity, reason 
continues this preliminary work hy creating suh- 
jective values, whose essence consists in that which 
would he desired hy man in his moral perfection. 
Inasmuch as ethics must begin with man as he is, 
it finds it necessary to express this idea of value 
by means of rectitude and duty. As a result, 
ethics, like psychology, cannot advance beyond 
the limits of mediocrity in man, who through 
desire is put in a condition of sufficiency, wherein 
interests take the place of ideals, and man tran- 
scends Nature only to the degree of elaborating 
the idea of the human species, and not that of 
internal spiritual life. This defect in the psycho- 
logico-ethieal view of man is made up by the 
msthetico-religious one, according to which desire 
is repudiated. 

3. .Esthetics of desire. — In the artistic world, 
human desire is not accepted in its immediacy, 
but is subjected to spiritual scrutiny. Where tlie 
constructive mood of esthetics prevails, desire is 
increased hy the perception of beauty, which 
Stendhal (1783-1842) defined as ‘a promise of 
happiness’ (Nietzsche, op. cit. iii. § 6) ; where the 
critical mood is uppermost, beauty is regarded as 
the dwindling of desire in the form of disinterested 
contemplation. One is aphrodisiac, the other anti- 
aphrodisiac, in its effect upon desire. Even among 
the Greeks there was no lack of antipathy towards 
the desiderative in {esthetics, and it was in this 
spirit that Plato condemned the poet, not only 
because his imitative art yielded an inferior degree 
of truth, hut because the excitement he aroused 
expressed an inferior part of the soul — ^the pas- 
sionate rather than the reflective. This criticism 
he applied to the drama especially {Bep* 604h 5), 
Aristotle conceived of art as having the function 
of cleansing the soul from such desires as cause 
distress by virtue of their occupancy in and sway 
over the soul; accordingly, he defines tragedy 
as the imitation of an action where the effect is 
produced by men acting and through pity and fear 
efiecting a purification of such passions {dt iKiov 
kclI <p6^ov -Trepcilvovcra r^v rwv roiovTcav iraByjfJt.dTCiiv 
KdOapaiv IPoet. eh. vi. 2]). Modern aesthetics has 
met the problem of desire upon a basis more 
psychological, wdiile it has been less rigorous than 
was Hellenism in its judgment of the desirable in 
beauty. The general effect has been to place the 
disinterested in the position of the desiderative, 
•which idea was first formulated hy Kant, although 
Burke’s The Sublime and the Beautiful (1756) 
and Baumgarten’s Msth&tics (1750-58) showed him 
where beauty might be found. Kant seeks to 
indicate the possibility of a feeling-judgment, or 
taste ; the latter he describes by saying : 

* Taste is the facaltj of judging of an object by an entirely 
disinterested satisfaction or dissatisfaction ' {Qritiqm of Judg-^ 
m&nt, tr. Bernard, 1892, § 6). 

In Kant’s mind, desire is fatal to beauty, as to 
virtue also ; hence his insistence upon the dis- 
interested in aesthetic feeling. 

Schopenhauer was more voluntaristic, more 
pessimistic ; hence, his doctrine of desire is more 
severe. 

‘All willing springs from want, hence from need, hence from 
suffering. The satisfaction of a wish may end it, hut for every 
one that is satisfied there remain at least ten which are denied ; 
further, desire lasts long, while its demands are infinite ; the 
satisfaction is short smd scantily meted out. . . . Therefore, so 
long as our consciousness is filled with will, so long as we are 


thronged by desires, with their perpetual hopes and fears, so 
long as we are the subject of wfiling, there can be no lasting 
happiness or peace for us. . , . Thus the subject of willing is ever 
stretched upon the revolving wheel of Txion, pours water into 
the sieve of the Banaids, is the ever fruitlessly pining Tantalus ’ 
(Welt als WiU$ tind Yorstellung^ § 38). 

This constant condition due to human desire is 
relieved from time to time hy assthetic contempla- 
tion, in whose ecstatic moments the subject, raised 
above the desiderative, enjoys the stillness of the 
will to live: 

*Ib is the painless conditioii which Epicurus prized as the 
highest good, as also the condition of the gods ; for we are for 
the moment delivered from the shameful striving of the will, 
we celebrate the Sabbath of the forced servitude of willing, 
While the wheel of Ixion stands still’ (tb,). 

Wagner follows Schopenhauer in postulating 
renunciation of desire as the most perfect aesthetic 
condition, although he finds it hard to explain how 
the particular art of music, which involves the 
highest excitation of the will, can consist with the 
state of stillness demanded by the aesthetic ideal 
(cf. Beethoven, BeTvriften u. Dichtungen ®, Leipzig, 
1898, V. 9, p. 72). In the Bing des Niebelungeny 
Wagner indicates a double doctrine of desireiess- 
ness : first, in Siegfried, whose superabundance of 
power raises him above want ; secondly, in Wotan, 
who learns to relinquish the gold of baneful de- 
siring (cf. Siegfried, Act ii. ; Bheingold, Sc. iv.). 
In contrast to these aesthetic attacks upon desire, 
based upon a dread of the will to live, other 
Schopenhauerians consider beauty as consisting 
in an excess of the natural function of willing, 
Nietzsche thus criticizes Schopenhauer and Wagner, 
and returns to the views set forth by Stendhal, as 
also by Flaubert. 

‘Stendhal,’ says he, *a not less sensual but more happily 
constituted nature than Schopenhauer, lays stress on a different 
effect of beauty : beauty promises happiness. With him the 
very stimulation of will (interest) by beauty seems to be the 
fact * (op. eit. iii. § 6). 

In this positive treatment of desire, Nietzsche is 
followed by Sudermann, whose literary art con- 
stantly repudiates all restraint. With Sudermann, 
this affirmation of desire is carried out consciously 
and with apparent sincerity, and, instead of 
following the animal instinctiveness of Maupassant, 
he uses the sensual with the aim of inculcating an 
egoistic ethical doctrine. Much the same may be 
said of George Moore in distinction from Oscar 
Wilde, because Moore employs the sensual for the 
purpose of developing a trans-traditional morality 
(J. Huneker, Overtones, New York, 1906, iv. 2). 
This contradiction between the two views of desire 
is due to a difference in interpretation of the ego and 
its position in the world- whole. Those who believe 
in the reality of spiritual life are inclined to 
eliminate desire by removing the ego from the 
field of activity, wnile those who are aware of no 
beyond know no reason why man should do aught 
but further the native tendencies towards self- 
realization. But, even where the ego’s desires 
appear to be the most obvious things in experience, 
the artistic consciousness distrusts desire as some- 
thing tending to delude the mind wkich appeals 
to the stillness of the inner life. This occasional 
elevation in art is the rule in religion. 

4, Desire and religion. — Since spiritual reli^on 
consists in a detachment from the world of im- 
pressions and a repudiation of immediate impulses, 
it is necessary to consider its relation to desire. 
With various religions, the attitude towards desire 
is determined in accordance with their general 
attitude towards the world. Thus Taoism, which 
regards reality as something empty of content and 
wanting in attributes, upholds the repression of 
desire; Buddhism, with its acosmic tendency, 
urges its complete extirpation ; Christianity, while 
not wanting in this critical attitude towards the 
natural in both man and the world, advises one to 
train the desires. 
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The leading principle in Taoism is that of empti- 
ness and inactivity, -wherein the dialectical superi- 
ority of the Tao consists {Tao Teh King, tr. Legge, 
1891, chs. 11, 37). Accordingly the man of Tao 
seeks hy the repression of desire to reduce himself 
to this kenotic condition ; hence the sage seeks to 
withdraw the mind from external impressions like 
colours, tones, flavours, and the like {ih. ch. 12). 
This course of repression is further called * return- 
ing to the root’ — a teaching which calls attention 
to the tendency on the part of all forms of vegetable 
life to return from their full-flowering to their 
original condition. * This returning to their root 
is what we call the state of stillness,’ says Lao-tze, 
who counsels the disciple to produce this state to 
the utmost degree {ib, oh. 16). The man of Tao is 
considered ‘different from ordinary men, in that 
he has so repressed his desires as to have become 
infant-like and primeval. “I am like an infant, 
which has not yet smiled,” says he. The mind is 
that of a stupid man; I am in a state of chaos’ 
{ib, ch. 20, cf. chs. 23, 28). Inasmuch as * the Tao 
does nothing for the sake of doing it,’ the Taoist 1 
is without desire, inactive, and simple (i6, ch. 37). 

Buddhism treats desire in its major rather than 
its minor premiss, by discussing it in ‘ The Noble 
Truth Concerning Suffering’ (in the Makavagga, 
tr. Davids and Oldenherg, Oxford, 1881, i. 1). 
This truth is fourfold. It is based upon the 
individual’s attachment to life, to his desire for 
continued existence and happiness ; the resulting 
suffering is removed by detachment from desire, 
the way of which lies along the eightfold path 
wherein is found the destruction of sorrow (cf. 
‘Dhanuna Kakka,’ tr. Davids, SBE xi. [1900], 
§§ 5-8). With Buddhism, desire is repudiated be- 
cause it leads to delusion, and he who would find 
reality must detach himself from objects of sense. 
See, further, the next article. 

Where Hellenism indulged the idea of desire in 
the enjoyment of life and the elaboration of the 
beautiful, it did not fail to express some sense of 
regret for life in the world of sense. Like the 
Cynics before them, the Stoics set themselves 
against desire and extolled a rigorous course of 
conduct, the spirit of which was dTct^eta, or 
cultivated indifference. Such in general was the 
attitude of the opposite school of Epicurus, who 
praised ara^^lct, or passive pleasure, as the highest 
moral condition (Diog. Laert. x. 136). Where 
Erdmann {Hist. Fhilos, tr. Hough, 1898, § 97, 4) 
seeks to identify these ideals, Windelband (ffisL 
PhUos, tr. Cushman, New York, 1906, § 47) believes 
the likeness to be but superficial. The former is 
the virtue of ethical indifference to all passions ; 
the latter is passionlessness which is based upon 
the perfect satisfaction of all desire. On this 
account, it was looked upon, by both Epicureans 
and Cynics, as acquired only through a limitation 
of desire {ib,). It was in this sj)irit that Horace 
wrote his famous epistle beginning * Nil admirari 
prope res est una’ {Ep. I. vi), while Seneca 
expressed the same apathetic sentiment in his 
‘sine admiratione’ {de Vita Beata, iii. 3). In 
dealing with desire and aversion, Epictetus adopts 
the same attitude, counselling man to cease desirmg 
things beyond Ms power (iii. 24). Marcus Aurelius 
rehabilitates Horace’s * nil admirari ’ with his own 
whereby, like Maximus his master, he 
ceased to wonder at anything (i, 15). See also the 
‘ Greek ’ article, below. 

While Christianity does not attack desire upon 
the same cosmological grounds as Taoism, Buddh- 
ism, and Stoicism, it does not fail to relate the 
function of desire, which it condemns, to the world, 
which it repudiates. In the great value- judgment 
of the Gospels, ‘ What doth it profit a man, to gain 
the whole world, and forfeit his life?’ (Mk 8®®), the i 


principle at work is that of detachment from the 
world. On the psychological side, this is expressed 
in terms of will, where it is declared, ‘ Whosoever 
would save his life shall lose it ’ (5s yap iav rijp 
iavrov crQcrat aToXicrei avr^v [Mk 8®®]). But, 

with more direct reference to desire, imBvfxia, it 
may be said that, when the NT writers assume an 
attitude towards it, this is always a deprecating 
one, for it is looked upon as equivalent to lust. 
This was the view of Christ in His comment upon 
the Seventh Commandment— ttSs 6 yvpaiKO. 

TTpbs rb 4indvjA^(rat (Mt 5^). St. Paul connects 
desire with passion, and likens the desirmg mood 
to the habits of the Gentiles, vddos i7n0ufi.ias{l Th4®) ; 
St. Peter speaks of the believer as one who has 
escaped the^ corruption in the world through 
desire — ip ry K6<rp,(p ip imdv/iig, (2 P 1^); and St. 
James speaks of the tempted man as one who is 
drawn away by his own desire — iwbrrjs Idlas iwiBv/xlas 
(Ja 1^^). St. John relates these forms of the mind 
to the world, and thus tends to give a dialectic of 
desire. In this way, the content of the world is 
likened to desire m both a sensuous and an 
intellectual form ; Trap rb ip r(p ij iTnBvjata rijs 

<rapKbs Kal i] iTCidvfila rwp 6<pda\fiCbp (1 Jn 2^®); the 
lust of the flesh and the eyes is thus repudiated by 
Christianity, which aims at detaching the ego from 
the immediate world, that it may find its true 
place in the world of spiritual life. This doctrine 
of detachment from life is now nnder discussion in 
religious circles where Mysticism prevails. 

While current thought accepts desire as a fact 
of experience and develops ib according to ethics, 
religion, like art, refuses to take it for granted 
and tends to repudiate it altogether. Such a 
tendency appears in Wagner’s view of religion (cf. 
above) ; in Tolstoi’s conception of Christianity, as 
developed in My Beligion (tr. H. Smith, New 
York, 1885), where asceticism mingles with sym- 
pathism ; in Villiers de L’Isle-Adam, whose Axel 
(Paris, 1890) involves ‘ the rejection of life at the 
moment when life becomes ideal’ (J. Huneker, 
Iconoclasts, New York, 1908, p. 357) ; and in 
Ernest Hello, who attacks desire under its armour 
of the pride of life (cf. VHomme^, Paris, 1894, 
Le Siicle, do. 1896). More after the Kussian 
manner, J. K. Huysmans, who passed from the 
sensual to the spiritual, has revealed an august 
world-withdrawal whose path is indicated in En 
Route (Paris, 1895), while its result is elaborated 
in La CatMdrale (Paris, 1898), where Durtal, the 
hero, cloistered at Chartres, glorifies the inner life, 
‘la vie contemplative,’ which he contrasts with 
‘la vie active’ (op. cit, 28, ch. v. p. 125, ch, xi. p. 
330). Huysmans, who mentions Hello {ib. ch. vi. 
p. 138), reveals the same combination of Catholi- 
cism and Mysticism that guided the former to his 
striking attitude towards human desire. The 
economic interest, which to-day predominates, 
tends to forbid the artistic disinterestedness and 
reli^ous renunciation which seek to neutralize 
desire, so that the present age might well be called 
the age of desire. 

Literature. — J. M. Baldwin, MamModk of Psychology 
\ Nuw York, 1894, ch. xiv. 2, * Feeling and Will*; Fr. Brentano, 
PsyeJwl, vom empir. Standpunkt, Leipzig, 1874; Chr. v. 
Ehrenfels, Syst. der WerttheoriCy i. ‘Psychol, des Begehrens,* 
do. 1897 ; F. Krueger, Der Begriff des absolut Wertvollen, 
do. 1898; G. T. Ladd, Psychol. Descriptive and JSa^lanat&ry \ 
New York, 1903 ; A. Meinong, PsychoL-eth. Untersuchungen 
zur Werth'Theorie, Graz, 1894 ; J. Sully, The Hitman 
London, 1892, ch. xvii. ; J. Iverach, art. * Desire,* in DCG. 

Chaeles Geay Shaw. 

DESIRE (Buddhist). — There is no more inti- 
mate, more radical self-expression of the conscious 
individual than that wMch is conveyed by the term 
* desire. ’ It is the one genuine subjective register of 
character. A man is known by his works, but he 
knows himself by his desires. When these emerge, 
if they do emerge, in action, external limitations 
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of environment and opportunity permit only a dis- 

torted output of the ideal act, which had taken 
shape in the creative flame of desire. Beligion 
and ethics axe therefore deeply concerned with 
desire. ^ /orjJwnV whet^^^ Buddhism is con- 
sidered to he religion, or ethics, or both, desire 
should bulk very largely in its doctrines, and the 
attitude of those doctrines towards it should he 
held crucial in our judgments respecting them. 
Buddhism faces the phenomenon of desire as 
frankly and as critically as other systems, and 
perhaps even more so ; and this is because it is 
essentially psychological, and does not start from 
the external universe and its first or final cause, 
but with the heart of man. 

Discounting the remoter and immaterial planes 
of existence {rUpa4oka and arupa4oka}y the world 
of earth, with its purgatories and its nearer heavens, 
is, by Buddhism, conceived and named in terms of 
desire. It is kdma-vachara, the sphere of kamay 

i. e. desire understood simply as wishing for what 
is pleasant ; and hama-loka^ * world of desire ■— 
Icamay according to the commentators, includes 
both desiring {kanietUi kdmo) and that which is 

{kdmiyatlti kdmo). Now, as might be ex- 
pected, in Buddhist philosophical treatises the 
universality of desire is dealt with as a natural 
phenomenon, and is neither praised nor condemned, 
while, with respect to the life of laymen, kwma^ 
that is, natural desires and the enjoyment thereof, 
is not, as such, condemned. In the oldest narra- 
tive of the birth of the Buddha {Bi^ha-Nikdya, 

ii. 13; Majjhima-Nikdya^ iii. 121), it is written 
that his mother, a lady of pure and virtuous life, 
was living before Ms birth in the enjoyment of the 
five modes of sense-desire {paHeJia kdmagwi^d, i.e. 
of sights, sounds, odours, tastes, and contacts). 
Again, mthQSihgdlovdda-siittantaiJDighajiiln 180fl‘. , 
called by R. Childers ‘The Whole Duty of the 
Buddhist Layman’), the Buddha does not warn 
the young layman off' a single form of natural 
desire or enjoyment, but only against vicious or 
wanton desires. For those who had left the world 
and devoted their lives to holiness and mission- 
ary work, the case was different. The kcmm 
were for them constant sources of danger, and 
were likened to burning coals, knives, sn^es, ^ 
hones, dreams, and other perilous and disappointing 
objects (‘Psalms of the Sisters’ \Th6'ngdtJm\y Lon- 
don, 1909, p. 144 f.). They belonged to the pursuit 
of sensuous pleasures and the life of the world. 
An abdicating king might say : * I have enjoyed 
human kdmas*^ it is time to seek after celestial 
kdma^ ’ {Diglm^ iii. 60). But, for one who was aim- 
ing at the highest goal, there was really nothing 
to choose between either human or celestial desires 
and objects of desire. The word kdma was dropped 
from his vocabulary. But he did not therefore 
cease to desire, for, though his guo vadis was 
different, he aspired to a goal none the less, and, 
if he obeyed the injunctions of his Order preserved 
in its scriptures, he pursued this end with greater 
ardour ana singleness of purpose than he had ever 
felt over worldly objects. 

If, in the earliest version of those scriptures sur- 
viving, viz. the Pali Pitakas, natural desire and 
its objects — ^in a word, the kdmas — ^are usually 
mentioned in terms of depreciation, it must be 
remembered (1) that the Pitakas were compiled by 
religisux, and that the greater part of the Suttas 
are discourses addressed to religimx ; and (2) that 
Buddhism started as an evangel of protest, reform, 
and regeneration against worldliness and super- 
stition, and evangels do not compromise. But it 
is characteristic of this gospel that it does uOt 
seek to quench earthly desires {manussaka kdma) 
by heavenly desires {dihba kdma). 

In the first place, the smnmum honum of arkaU 


ship, of complete emancipation of heart and mind, 
comd he won only in this earthly region of the 
kamadoka^ with the single exception of the re- 
motest sphere of the arupadoka, where it was 
believed that some mortals parinibhana^ 

i.e. completion of perfected life and final death, 
who here, on their way to perfection, had not 
lived to touch the highest ‘Path and Fruit’ {e,g, 
Dlgha^ ii. 200; SamyuUa, v. 346, etc.) ; yet this 
parinihhdna is never recorded as a climax and 
glorious consummation, hut rather as an epilogue 
to the life here below of those who, in a ‘world 
of desire,’ and in virtue of unworldly desire, had 
attained to the assurance of victory in spiritual 
evolution 

Secondly, whereas the Buddhist Dtonma is 
essentially a method for diverting and transform- 
ing the natural phenomenon of desire, it held up, 
before those whose quest was for the highest, no 
supramundane place as the proper object of desire, 
nor before any one did it hold up a super- 
human being or person in that light. It is true 
that re-birth in ‘ heaven ’ is frequently proclaimed 
as the natural inevitable result of virtue in this 
life — ^this to laymen and to those of the Order who 
were spiritually babes. But it is virtue and good- 
ness that are shown as desirable, rather than pro- 
motion hereafter, in the reconstituted life. Those 
who were judged as ripening to perfect emancipa- 
tion aimed only at an impersonal goal, having 
no relation to time or space {Milinda, ii. 105, 
186), hnt regarded, positively, as a blissful con- 
sciousness of salvation, liberty, mastery, insight, 
and peace (C, A. F. Ehys Davids, Psalms of the 
Marly Buddhists, vol, i. p. xxxvii). 

At the opposite extreme of these aspirations, 
which might he called the vis a fronts. Buddhism 
places, as the driving power a tergo, the world’s 
great burden of ill, as fed by the constant work- 
ing of unregenerate and uncontrolled desire, called 
‘thirst’ or ‘craving’ (tanhd, Skr. trsifid). This 
religjo-philosophical term is another illustration of 
the immense significance of the vital phenomenon 
of desire in the Buddhist consciousness; and its 
scope embraces the whole of human desires, in so 
far as these are attracted by life itself, or by the 
idea of its extinction. There are three modes or 
channels of tanhd : kdmada/nhd, desire for what is 
sensuously pleasant ; bhavadanhd, desire for be- 
coming or life hereafter; and vibhavadanha, de- 
sire for the extinction of becoming. Tanfba in 
general is defined as ‘concerned with repeated 
becoming’ (lit. ‘ re-birth-ic,’ pwn.o65^t?iM), ‘asso- 
ciated with pleasure and passion’ {nandi~rdga^ 
sahagatd), and ‘delighting in various objects* 
{tatra-tatrdhhinandini\yioh, 101, 365; Samyutta, 

iii. 26]). It was only when set on * the Paths, the 
Fruits, Nibhdrta,* that the desire, which had been 
called tanhd, became the aspiration and the purpose 
called samma-sahhappa and dhamma-chhanda, 
‘ For, as there is no inducement,’ writes the com- 
mentator {Attha-sdlim, 347), ‘to a mosquito to 
alight on a ball of iron heated in the sun, so these 
[goals] by their radiant glory do not attract tanthd,^ 

The person of the Buddha, however, as an object 
of desire, lent warmth and colour to aspirations 
after impersonal goals. Not once only in the 
world’s history, but from time to time through 
cycles of involution and evolution, do Buddhists 
hold that mankind may hope for a day when ‘ the 
desire of all nations shaU come,’ who will in love 
and wisdom satisfy their yearnings. The condi- 
tions and order of his advent are considered by 
the canonical hooks in the light of a natural law. 
Bnddha-epochs were not equidistant in time, but 
they happened when, amid an ignorant and erring 
ma3ority> there were some who would understand 
the message of salvation. 
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‘As on a era??, on crest of mountain standing, 

A man might watch the people far below, 

E’en so do Thou, 0 Wisdom fair, ascending, 

0 Seer of all, the terraced heights of truth, ^ 

Look down, from grief released, upon the nations 
Sunken in grief, oppressed with birth and age. 

Arise, thou hero ! Conqueror in the battle I 
Thou freed from debt ! Lord of the pilgrim-band, 

Walk the world o’er, sublime and blessed Teacher ! 

Teach ns the Truth— there are who’ll understand ' 

(bialogues^ ii. 32 ; Vin. Texts, i. 86 f,). 
The faith and devotion evoked by^ the person of 
the Buddha and by the nature of his doctrine are 
also usually described in terms of satisfied desire, 
namely, pasada, pasanna, the passages being too 
numerous to quote (but cf. SamyitUai v. 381, with 
Buddhist Psychological JSthics, 174 n.)* Never- 
theless, the desire itself for a Buddha, and for the 
salvation he should bring, is expressed in terms of 
altruistic desire for the good^ and happiness of all 
men. It is *out of compassion for all creatures, 
for the advantage and the welfare and the happi- 
ness of gods and men,’ that a Buddha arises, 

‘Who from all ill and sorrow hast released 
Me and so many many stricken folk’ 

(TheTigathd, 167; cf. Dialogues, ii. Ill ; JRA8, 1906, p. 241). 
Mediately therefore, in the desire for the Buddha, 
the imjiersonal desire for universal good, as well as 
the desire for personal salvation, finds expression. 

For those who, as converts, were sufficiently won 
by the Dhamma to devote their lives to it, a career 
of mental and moral training was prescribed, which, 
judging by the terms employed, called into exer- 
cise the emotional and volitional, no less than the 
intellectual, faculties. The exercises might be in 
the expansion of a concept or sentiment-suffusion, 
irradiation {pha^aim), tney called it — or in concen- 
tration of attention and will {samddh%jhana, etc.), 
or in control of consciousness, recollection, seM- 
collectedness {sati-sa'mpajaniia)^ and so on. In no 
case, however, was the training to be carried on 
with cool impassivity, except in certain advanced 
stages. The sincere student is constantly described 
as being aglow or ardent (dtapl), strenuous or 
earnest {appamatta), full of energy and endeavour 
{viriya, vdydma, tmolhi)^ and filled with eager 
active desire [tibhachhanda) ; but the emotional 
side of consciousness is not encouraged, except in 
intimate connexion with the conative or volitional. 
The term chhanday for instance, which is as un- 
moral as our own ‘desire,’ but which, like ‘desire,’ 
is sometimes used with a sensual or passional im- 
port, is more allied to will than Icdma is, and is 
explained by commentaries as meaning kattu- 
kamyatdj ‘desire-to-do.’ Few subjects, indeed, 
are of greater interest in Buddbdst culture than 
this evolution of chhanda. For instance, duhkha, 
the generic term for ‘ill,’ ‘misery,’ or ‘pain,’ is 
said to be ‘ rooted ’ in chhanda {Samyutta, iv. 328), 
as, indeed, are ‘ all states of consciousness ’ {AhguU 
tara, iv. 839). On one occasion the end of the 
Buddha’s system of holy living is called the 
removal of desire {ehhanda-pahdna {SamyuUa^ 
v. 272]). Yet this is stated to be aocom^isbed 
by certain exercises in which chhanda is called 
into play. ‘ What then,’ is an inquirer’s comment, 
‘ would you put away desire by desire ? ’ And the 
Thera replies to the Brahman : ‘Was there not 
desire, effort, thought, deliberation in your mind, 
when you set out to find me in this garden ? And 
now that you have found me, is not all that 
abated?’ Again, a homely simile of the ass who 
does not make himself into a valued cow by walk- 
ing after the herd saying ‘I, too, can bellow,’ 
serves to show that the criterion of a genuine 
student is his displaying eager active desire {tih~ 
hachhanda) for the highest virtues and the most 
advanced mental development {Ahguttara^ i._229). 
Finally, the Buddha is represented in the Akah- 
kheyya-Butta as showing how seventeen pious ways 
in which a hhikkhu ‘might desire’ [dkahkheyya) 


may severally be satisfied (‘Buddhist Suttas,’ 
xi. 210 ff.). 

Hence in Buddhist ethics, desire is, as such, not 
only not immoral, but an indispensable instrument 
for attaining higher (no less than meaner) ends ; it 
becomes a source of danger only when the object 
of desire is such as to give no lasting satisfaction 
to desire when it is attained. 

And hence it is strictly in accordance with the 
spirit of the older writings, if with an added tinge 
of intense emotion, when the author of the Milinda 
Questions declares that Nibbdna is to be realized, 
not by quiescent meditation, or in hypnotic trance, 
much less by mortification of desire, but by rational 
discontent, strong anguish, and longing, followed 
by a forward leap of the mind into peace and calm, 
then again by a vibrating zeal, in which the aspir- 
ant ‘ strives with might and main along the path,’ 
and so on. 

It had been the fate of Buddhism, before the 
authorities quoted above became accessible, to be- 
come for the general English reader synonymous 
not only with pessimism but with the ‘ extinction 
of desire.’ And the error still persists. This is 
largely due to the fact that the earliest trans- 
lators of the canonical works of Buddhism were 
not English, or, if English, were lacking in psycho- 
logical training. The anthologies of the Bhamma 
and Sutta-Nipdta were rendered into English prose 
by those veteran Indologists, Max Miiller and 
FausbbU, and between them they render no fewer 
than sixteen Pali words, which really mean sensu- 
ous, or vicious, or unregulated desire, by the one 
unqualified word ‘desire.’ St. Hilaire, Burnouf, 
and Foucaux do much the same disservice with 
the one over-worked word d6sir. Warxen {Bud- 
dhism in Translations i Camb. Mass., 1896) is no 
better; yet see his Index, s,v* ‘Desire’ (‘ desire = 
lust’). This slovenly usage partly justifies writers 
of more general and comparative treatises in arriv- 
ing at sweeping but erroneous conclusions {e,g, 
Crozier in Hist, of Intellectual Development, 
London, 1897-1901). But it were undesirable to 
impoverish our ethical and religious concepts by 
making over to such terms as tanhd all the moral 
as well as the immoral implications in desire. 
After all, it was in response to a desire, a yearn- 
ing, an impulse, a resolution, that the founder of 
Buddhism is represented as having renounced the 
world and dedicated his life to the service of his 
fellow-men. See also art. Love (Buddhist). 

Litbraturb.— C. A. F. Rhys Davids, * On the Will in Bud- 
dhism/ JRAS, Jan. 1898, and Buddhist Psychological Bthics, 
London, 1900 ; C. A. F. Rhys Davids and S. Z, Aungr, Com- 
penditm of Philosophy, 1910, p. 244, n. 2 ; T. W. Rhys Davids, 

* Buddhist Suttas,’ SEE xi. [ 1900], 210 ff , , and ‘ Questions of King 
Milinda,’ xxxvi. [1894], 199 S. The Nikdyas are all puhlished 
by the Pali Text Society, London ; references are to volume 
and p^e. The Digha- and Majjhima-Mkdya^ are in process 
of being translated as Dialogues of the Buddha (London), 
by T. W. and O. A. F. Rhys Davids, and the evolution of desire 
among Buddhist saints may be studied in the latter’s Psalms 
of the Early Buddhists, London, 1909, 1912. 

C. A. F. Bhys Davids. 

DESIRE (Greek). — i. Socrates and the pre- 
Socratics. — The beginning of ethical investigation 
in ancient Greece is usually assigned to Socrates. 
And, no doubt, Socrates did in a special manner 
direct men’s attention to ethical principles and 
concepts, and give the impulse to the further study 
and elaboration of the philosophy of morals. Hjb 
it was also who, by his rigorous insistence on self- 
control {iyKpdrsLa) as the supreme virtue, gave 
special prominence to the twofold nature of man — 
a higher and a lower nature, ivith the tendency on 
the part of the lower (the desires) to iisur]> the 
mastery ; thereby initiating a point of view that 
was to dominate Greek philosophy henceforth, 
definitely formulated for all time by Plato. More- 
over,, he himself could ‘scorn delights and live 
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laborious days ’ better than any man of Ms time, 
so that he could not only teach robust ethical 
doctrine by precept, but show it also by example. 
But, long before the time of Socrates, the subject 
of desire had thrust itself upon men’s notice, and 
from of old precepts had been enunciated for the 
practical regulation of life, even though it were 
only from the prudential standpoint of Hesiod {see 
his WorJbs and Days), the Gnomic poets, and the 
Seven Wise Men. This explains the existence of 
Orphism and Pythagoreanism, which — religious 
more than philosopMeal — had the highest welfare 
of the individual at heart, and organized a system, 
distinctly m;^stical, for the purification of the soul 
and the cultivation of the higher life. This was 
avowedly ethical in its character, and, being 
cathartic, had the subjugation of the desires and 
the development of tne spiritual nature as the 
basal principle. But, apart altogether from the 
poets and the moralists and the mystics, the pre- 
Socratic philosophers, who are usually represented 
simply as devotees of physics and phjsical specula- 
tion, were, many of them, also ethieists ; and the 
ethical teaching of Heraclitus of Ephesus, in par- 
ticular, and of Democritus of Abdera, forms an 
interesting side of their philosophy. Sir Alexander 
Grant does them less than justice when he says : 

* The moral doctrines of these early philosophers . . . seem to 
belong rather to the personal character of the men than to the 
result of their systems’ {Ethics of Aristotle, i. 103). 

Nevertheless, the great impulse to ethical analysis 
and ethical thinking came from Socrates ; an epoch 
in Greek philosophy was marked when, under the 
sanction of the god at Delphi, he insisted in the 
way that he did on the principle ‘Know thyself’ 
{yvSidL ffeoAjrbv ) ; and the question of desire found 
its first impressive handling in his greatest disciple 
Plato, in the true Socratic spirit. 

‘ 2. Plato.— (1) In his psychological analysis of 

human nature, Plato regarded the soul of man as 
consisting of three parts — the rational {rh Xoyi(mK6v), 
the fiery or spiritea ( t 6 dv/ioeidh), and the appetitive 
(rb imdvii'^iKbv)* 

There is a great temptation to interpret this as an anticipation 
or foreshadowing of the modern psychological threefold division 
of mental processes into intellection, feeling, and conation or 
volition. &it, when we remember that each soul, according to 
Plato, had its own distinct habitation in the body— -the rational 
soul being situated in the head or cranium, the spirited soul in 
the breast or thorax, and the appetitive soul in the belly, below 
the diaphragm— and when we remember, further, that tiie three 
souls are represented as having their counterparts in the Ideal 
Republic— the first being embodied in the philosophical guardians 
of the State, the second in the soldiers, and the third in the 
artisans and husbandmen — ^we see that the Platonic psychology 
is a good way removed from anything to be found in the 
psychologies of the present day. 

Between the three souls, or three parts of the 
soul, there is a distinction of native authority or 
value. The rational soul, being immortal, is 
naturally supreme, placed where it is in the body 
(viz. in the commanding position of the head) in 
order to guide and control the others. The spirited 
or courageous soul is the seat of ambition, honour, 
and the Tike, and is indispensable for high acMeve- 
ment in any sphere, and is by nature^ ancillary to 
reason, though, on occasion, itmay require restraint. 
But the third soul is that which needs careful 
watching and curbing — viz, the appetitive or lust- 
ful soul, the seat of desire, of inordinate passion, 
and, therefore, pre-eminently of lawlessness and 
insubordination. This is the ‘ black ’ horse of the 
allegory of the Charioteer ih the Fhmdrus, which 
requires to be kepfc in by bit and bridle, and to 
which the whip has to be unsparingly applied until 
it is subdued and tamed. It is also the ‘ many- 
headed monster' of Mepuhlic, 588 G. From the 
place that the appetitive soul occupies in the body 
(below the diaphragm), it is in close proximity to 
the liver, which (according to Plato) is the organ 
of imagination, issuing oracles in dreams and acting 


as a mirror registering the wishes, eommauds, and 
reprobations of the rational soul, thereby en- 
couraging, warning, and, if need be, terrifying the 
recalcitrant transgressor, ivith the design of check- 
ing him in his wayward course. 

This doctrine of desire is clearly of an ethical 
character, and is specially suited to ethical purpose. 
It is not so much a complete logical analysis of the 
notion, or even a systematic psychological ex- 
position of the subject, as a suggestive statement 
of the hierarchy of principles in human nature (for 
the different souls, though separated locally by 
Plato, may be interpreted in that way), with an 
appreciation of their various functions and a grading 
of them according to worth. It is, above all, an 
enforcement of the truth that, for the highest 
health and welfare of the individual, the desires 
must be strictly and rationally controlled : it is of 
their very nature to tend to transgress limits, to 
usurp authority; and this, if unchecked, means 
moral shipwreck and disaster (see Appetite). 

In FAiledus, however, a psychological analysis 
of desire in one of its aspects is essayed — 
viz. when it is declared to presuppose a bodily 
want that has been gratified and the memory of 
the gratification comes in to arouse expectation of 
future gratification. In this, two salient points in 
the phenomenon are clearly noted i (a) that, until a 
want is gratified, we experience only uneasiness, 
not desire; and (5) that desire depends upon 
memory or recollection. 

(2) But Plato’s doctrine of desire goes deeper 
than this : it penetrates to the very centre of man’s 
being, to what may be specifically designated his 
natural spiritual wants. The highest form of 
desire is represented as pMlosophicsd Love or Eros, 
which is inseparably connected with the Platonic 
theory of Ideas and the doctrine of Eeminiscence 
{&vd/iiv7)(ns). The object of this kind of desire is set 
forth in the Fhmdms as the Beautiful, as Beauty 
Absolute, the super-celestial Divine essence, which 
is reached by the individual here through the 
mediation of the perception of beauty in objects of 
sense, especially in the beauty of bodily form, as 
seen in beautiful youths ; and, in the Symposium 
(211 C), the mode of ascent is declared by Diotima 
to be as follows ; 

*To begin from the beauties of earth and mount upwards for 
the sake of that other beauty, using: these as steps only, and 
from one going on to two, and from two to all fair forms, and 
from fair forms to fair practices, and from fair practices to fair 
notions, until from fair notions he arrives at the notion of 
absolute beauty, and at last knows what the essence of beauty 
is. This, my dear Socrates, said the stranger of Mantineia, is 
that life above all others which man should live, in the con- 
templation of beauty absolute.’ 

In fclie Bepuhlic ifc is set forth as the Good, which 
is the supreme transcendent Idea, permeating being, 
and giving meaning to intelligibles and opinables 
alike in the realm of Knowledge. In the Timmus, 
the Good is identified^ with God ; and, as ‘likeness 
to God’ (ojuotwuts Qetp) is the chief end of man, 
according to Thecetetus, the ultimate object of 
man’s highest desire is the Deity. Nor is ‘the 
Deity ’ a mere abstract term to Plato ; it expresses 
the ideal of holiness, as well as of knowledge or 
contemplation ; so that, in the assimilation of the 
Divine by man, character no less than intellect is 
involved. But, in order to become conformed to 
the great Ideal, the soul needs to be purified, and 

E nrifioation is a thing of degrees, so that KdBafxris 
ecomes the leading note, and Kddaptns ‘ effected by 
ersonal effort in a Cosmos governed by God ’ — a 
oetrine which is, as J. A. Stewart expresses it 
{The Myths of Flato, p. 952), ‘the great contri- 
bution made by Plato to the religious thought and 
practice of Europe.’ Hence, in Frotagoras (349, 
359 A), ‘holiness^ {b<n6r7)s) is added to the four 
cardinal virtues; Socrates in Xenophon called it 
‘piety’ (eia-ipeta)* With this is specially to be 
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associated the Platonic eschatology (for purification 
does not cease at a maB^s death), where the soul is 
represented as finally purified through a series of 
metempsychoses— as seen, for instance, in the Be' 
publicy in the myth of Er, the son of Armenius, 
and in the doctrine of Eros, with its essentially 
elevating and purificatory character, as described 
in the Phmdrm myth. 

( 3 ) In line with this is Plato’s proof of the im- 
mortality of the soul (see Fhmdo and Symposium), 
drawn from men’s universal longing or desire for 
continued existence and for the everlasting pos- 
session of the Good— a proof that became popular 
in Western Christendom through St. Augustine’s 
acceptance of it, and which finds its poetical ex- 
pression in English in Addison’s ‘Cato’ and in 
Tennyson’s ‘ The Two Voices.’ The argument here 
is that the soul continues to live hereafter because 
men everywhere cling to life ‘ together with good ’ 
and shrink from death ; the presupposition being 
that whatever crops up as a general craving among 
mankind indicates a natural want of man and has 
its truth thereby established. With this may be 
joined an attractive Platonic thought regarding 
the future life and men’s desire of Imowledge and 
of virtue. In Cratylus (403, 404) the dead are 
represented as continuing in willing subjection to 
Hades, the god of Death, because of their thirst 
for knowledge and their desire of being made 
better. They find that with Hades is true Wisdom 
—he has experience and is the great Philosopher 5 
and, as his wisdom charms them, and as association 
with himself betters them, they cling to him as 
disciples to a master. Thus desire is seen to be a 
stronger bond than necessity; necessity coerces, 
desire constrains. 

3 . Aristotle, — (1) In the analysis of desire as 
given in de Anirm, Aristotle uses the term 
‘desire’ (^pe^ts) generically, including in it, as 
species, spiritedness or passion {dvfjiMs), appetitive 
desire [iirLdvfila), and wish {^ovXTfcris). Of these 
three, wish (jSoi/Xijcris) attaches to the rational part 
of man, and the other two to the irrational (iii. 9. 
4325, 5). When, again, he enumerates and arranges 
in due order the functions or faculties of the soul 
(vegetative, sentient, eonative, noetic — ^passive and 
active), there is one function that he specifies as 
the orectie or conative faculty (rb 6peKTtK6v), which 
sometimes he brackets along with the sensitive 
faculty (r5 al(rd7}rtK6y), and sometimes gives an 
independent position subsequent to it (ii, 3. 4I4a, 
31) 5 but, either way, he bases desire on sensation. 
With regard to all the faculties or functions, 
however, it is to be remembered that the inde- 
pendence ascribed to any one of them is only 
relative; each has its place in a graded system 
arranged in the order of implication, the higher 
presupposing the lower (though not reversely) — 
‘ the earlier form always exists potentially in the 
later’ {de An. ii. 3. 4145, 29). Aristotle is very 
insistent on the unity of the soul; so that the 
faculties are not absolutely separate, as if each 
were self-contained. 

But it is in the Ethics, in connexion with will, 
that we have Aristotle’s fullest handling of desire ; 
and, putting the two accounts together, we obtain 
the following summary. 

Will is the desire of something regarded 
as a good, i.e. as bringing satisfaction or pleasure 
to the person desiring it — ^which is what Aristotle 
designates But, obviously, if there is an 

object towards which desire is directed and upon 
which it is set, this implies an ideal or conceptual 
element in the process— some notion of what the 
object desirable and desired is : in other words, it 
involves imagination or representation {4>avrcurla). 
Further, inasmuch as between desire as a psychical 
state and the attainment of its object there is an 


interval of time interposed, this indicates that 
there is need of means for the realization of the 
desired object, and, conseqtiently, need of de- 
liberation with a view to choice — especially when 
more than one set of means appear competent to 
effect the end. This process of deliberation in 
connexion with means, and having reference to 
‘things that are within onr own power’ (ra €(p' rjfuy), 
Aristotle calls povXevcns. When deliberation is 
completed, choice or determination ensues. This 
is irpoalpecris, which is regarded by Aristotle as dis- 
tinctive of man, marking him off from the lower 
animals. In choice after deliberation bpe^is again 
appears ; for the individual identifies himself not 
only with the end, but with the means necessary 
to effect the end. Hence, deliberate choice is in- 
separably conjoined with desire, and is termed 

^ovXevTiKij bpe^LS, 

From this brief analysis it is evident that Aris- 
totle connects desire very intimately with will ; 
maintaining, indeed, practically, that there can be 
no will without desire. Desire is the moving 
power in the whole conative process, indispensable 
alike to its origination and to the keeping up of 
the interest in the end imtil it is realized. This 
active or movent character of desire marks it off 
from emotion, which is a species of feeling and is 
subjective, although emotion may very readily ally 
itself with desire, and thereby give an added in- 
tensity or vigour to it. 

(2) It is evident, further, that, according to 
Aristotle, in the determination of right conduct 
(and here comes in the ethical bearing of the 
psychological doctrine) desire and reason act to- 
gether— neither is sufficient by itself. Hence, 
irpoafp€(rts, or choice, may equally well be described 
as reason motived by desire {vovs dpeicnKbi), or as 
desire guided by understanding {6pe^ts biavoTiTiK^, 
Eth. Nic. vi. 2 ). The doctrine of ‘the practical 
syllogism ’ brings this out distinctly. 

This syllogism is denominated ‘practioar for two reasons: 
first, because it deals with men’s actions (n-po^ets), not with 
their mere thinking or reasoning as logic^y correct; and, 
secondly, because it attaches to the practical or moral, not to 
the theoretical, reason. Bein^ a ‘ syllogism,’ however, it has a 
specific formal character— it is expressible as conclusion, and 
necessary conclusion, from premisses, although it is not main- 
tained that moral actions, in the case of * the plain man,* are 
always conscwusly thus formulated by him. If there is an 
unconscious spontaneous logical reasoning of the plain man, 
there is equally an unconscious spontaneous moral reasoning ; 
but, when analyzed by the philosopher, both reasonings may be 
found to be only the unsophisticated form, of what may be 
plfilosophically generalized and expressed in scholastic phrase- 
ology and assimilated each to the other. 

In the ‘practical syllogism,’ we are dealing with end and 
motive— with the generalized expression of the object of desire 
and of the means by which it may be attained. iSie procedure 
whereby -we accept an end and work towards it through desire 
and intellection is clearly of the nature of syllogistic reasoning, 
though the conclusion of the procedure is not a definite theo- 
retical consequence satisfactory to the logical r^on, but an 
action, or senes of actions, necessitated by the principle that 
we adopt. It is a matter of ‘princaples,* of living moral prin- 
ciples, not of abstract propositions ; and hence the conclusion 
is not abstract but practice, and embodied in human conduct. 

And so, in the practical syllogism, Aristotle aims at giving 
syllogistic form to action— at analyzing the process that under- 
lies moral conduct, so as to bring out its rational character. 
In making choice with a view to action, one proceeds upon a 
general principle— the principle, namely, that a man ought to do 
or not to do a certain land of thing. That is the major premiss 
of the resultant action. The minor premiss is the perception 
that such and such a particular action is or is not of the kind 
in question. Then follows, as natural consequence, the doing 
or not doing of that particular action. The great implication 
in the practical syllogism is that, if one accepts a principle as a 
guide of life, one is boimd to accept whatever action or course 
of action that principle dictates. For example, if I allow that 
I ought to pursue my own highest good, then I commit myself 
to accepting whatever conduces to the furtherance of that end, 
and to behaving accordingly. On what ground, however, the 
principles that I accept as competent to guide me in life rest, 
Aristotle does not always determine in the same way. Some- 
times he says that they are intuitive— I perceive them to be. 
self-evident and, therefore, beyond the need of proof. At other 
times he bases them on experience ; and, still again, on moral 
character. The last of these is clearly not fundamental. More- 
over, intuition and experience are not contradictory. 
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Whether or not the ‘practical syllogisin’ is fully 
expressive of what exactly takes place in moral 
action (action of a voluntary agent, responsible for 
his choice, and, therefore, for his conduct), it serves 
admirably to emphasize the fact that intellection 
and desire enter into deliberative volition and 
choice, and that we cannot explain the phenomenon 
without taking account of both, and of both acting 
in unison, ‘like the ball and the socket in the 
organic unity of the joint’ (otov 6 yiyy\vpi,6s {de An. 
iii. 10. 4335, 22]). 

(3) Over and above this psychology of desire, 
with its application in ethics, Aristotle also re- 
cognizes desire as a movent power in the higher 
reaches of ontology and cosmology. For Ood to 
him is, first and chiefly, the Prime Mover of the 
universe, the Source of all motion in the world, 
‘Himself unmoved the while.’ He is the object of 
desire (dpeicrdp) as well as of mtellection (pqi^t6p) to 
the universe. As otherwise expressed, God, as 
the unmoved eternal active principle, moves the 
heavens as the beloved one moves the lover; He 
is the attractive force, the final end, of all existence 
—‘the final cause, then, produces motion by being 
loved, and, by that wMeh it moves, it moves afl 
other tiling ’ {Met. xii 7. 10725, 4). 

This, thouffh metaphorically expressed, is no myth, as 
Stewart {Myths qf PlatOy p. 866) would make it out to be : it 
is the measured and subdued enunciation of the grand onto- 
logical conception that Ood necessarily is and is good, and that 
the cosmos, which, in Aristotle’s view, exists from all eternity 
as a cosmos (and not as mere * matter ’), is not self-centred and 
absolutely independent, hut is eternally dependent on and 
derived from the Deity : it exists because it is tnrned over 
towards the Divine; if has no being apart from Him. It is 
thus emphatically asserted that the world is not fullj^ explicable 
on merdy mechanical principles : Mind is the ruling factor, 
and so the explanation of existence, to be satisfactory, must be 
teleological. 

4 . Stoics and Epicureans. — ( 1 ) We get back to 
a purely ethical and practical consideration of 
desire when we turn to the Stoics. Desire was a 
topic of supreme consideration with them : indeed, 
their doctrine of desire may almost he said to have 
constituted their philosophy. According to them, 
it is man’s great characteristic that he was made 
to be virtuous. He is a being endowed with 
rational insight into the true values of things, and 
with power over his own inclinations and impulses. 
He can despise pleasure, he can scorn wealth, he 
can sit absolutely loose to everything that is not 
under control of his own will, — to fortune and to 
fame, even to death itself, — and can find his 
freedom only in his love of virtue and his abnega> 
tion of the desires. A man should have only one 
great desire, and that is the desire of virtue, of a 
noble life, of pure and upright character ; all else 
is ‘ indifferent,’ and, if surrendered to, would sap j 
his moral vigour and degrade his nature. ‘ In the i 
world, but not of it,’ should he his motto ; and to I 
he master of his own soul, supreme in the realm of ' 
his motives and intentions^ is the only end that is 
worth pursuing. The principle underlying this 
was precisely that which Kant reproduced in 
modern times when he said: ‘There is nothing 
in the world which can be termed absolutely and 
altogether good^ a good will alone excepted’ 
(opening of the GrutiMeg. zur Metaph. d. Sitten). 
To submit to any other desire but that of virtue 
seemed to the Sfeoics to be elevating what is con- 
tingent and beyond one’s power — extraneous, 
therefore, to one’s will (whi<m alone is in one’s 
power) — to a place which it has no right to occupy, 
and which, if allowed to it, can only spell ruin. 
Consequently, everything that is not love of virtue 
is, to the Stoic, to be resisted. The desires are, 
one and all of them, perturbing ; and it is charac- 
teristic of the wise man that he is calm, unper- 
turbed, emotionless — he is self-sufficient 
independent of and above every non-rational spring 
of action: ‘The view taken is everything; and 
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that rests with yourself. Disown the view, at 
will ; and, behold, the headland rounded, there are 
calm, still waters,, and a waveless bay’ (Mare. 
Aurel. Med. xii. 22 ). The desires are not simply 
weaknesses, they are ‘contrary to nature’; they 
should be not merely controlled, but eradicated. 

The ideal man, then, to the Stoics was a very 
impassive being— the embodiment of stern virtue, 
shorn of emotion and desire. The same might be 
said of the ideal man of the Cynics from 

which the Stoic oanception was originaliy drawn : 
only, in Cynicism the mastery of the desires was 
accompanied with a contempt for social conven- 
tions and for mental culture that was abhorrent to 
the Stoic. 

( 2 ) It was different with the ideal man of the 
Epicureans, whose summum bomcm was pleasure. 
And yet the Epicureans were keenly alive to the 
ethical da:^er that lurked in ' the desires. For, 
although pKasure was to them the ultimate end of 
action, and so the object of desire, they quite 
clearly recognized the tendency of the desires to 
outrun discretion and, if uncontrolled, to deprive 
a man of that calm and peaceful state of mind 
(drapa^La) which was his goal. Conseqnently, they 
could counsel, and Epicurus himself did counsel: 

‘ If you wish to make Py thocles happy, add not to 
his riches, but diminish his desires.’ But in this 
they differed from the Stoics, that, whereas the 
Stoics counselled the impossible task of eradicat- 
ing the desires, the Epicureans, like Plato and 
Aristotle, counselled moderating and directing 
them. The desires, they saw, are a part of human 
nature, and, therefore, legitimate springs of action, 
but only if they are kept under rational control. 
Some of them, tney said, are natural and necessary ; 
others are natural, but not necessary ; and others 
still are neither natural nor necessary. And they 
recognized a distinction of worth amongst them, 
the goods of the mind being to them 01 greater 
value than those of the body. Hence, their 
Hedonism could assume a robust character, 

* Says Epicurus : “ When I was sick, I did not converse about 
my bodily ailments, or discuss such matters with my visitors ; 
but continued to dwell upon the principles of natural philo- 
sophyj and more particularly how the understanding-, while 
participatiner in such disturbances of the flesh, yet remains in 
unperturbed possession of its proper good. And I would not,” 
he adds, “give the doctors a chance of blustering and making 
ado, but let life go on cheerily and well”* (Marc. Aurel. Jfed. 
ix. 41). 

5 . The Neo-Platonists.— ‘Back to Plato’ was 
the cry of the Neo-PIatonists ; but not back to 
Plato through disowning Aristotle or refusing to 
be influenced by him. On the contrary, Plotinus 
himself owed much to Aristotle, and some of the 
greatest of the Neo-Platonic teachers {e.g. Por- 
phyry) were among the most eminent of the ex- 
positors of Aristotle. The Neo-Platonists were 
essentially religious philosophers and mystics, and 
the purification of the soul and its gradual de- 
liverance from sense and matter was their supreme 
aim. Hence, they laid special stress on that part 
1 of the teaching of Plato w^hich dealt with 
and, taking into their system Orphism and Pytha- 
goreanism also, in so far as they served their 
purpose, they advocated a mode of living which, 
if consistently pursued, would lead to the ahnega- 
; tion of the world and the absorption of the m- 
I dividual in the Divine. The great end of all was 
to get away from the trammels of the body, which 
was regarded as by nature vile, as both a clog and 
a prison-house to the soul, and the source of sin and 
ugliness. * True waking,’ said Plotinus (Enneads, 
iii. 6 . 6 ), ‘is a true rising up from the body, not 
with a body.’ There was a dualism here which 
was never fully overcome in the Plotinian or Neo- 
Platonic monism. To be united to a body at all 
I was regarded as a descent for the soul, a de- 
i gradation, a fall — it is a separation, though not 
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absolutely complete, from its original source, the 
Universal Soul or Anvnia Mundi, and has to be 
made good by an ascent or return. The steps by 
■which this is done are the various virtues, which, 
according to Porphyry and the later Platonists, 
form four degrees in the path of perfection and 
self-accomplishment. 

* And first there is the career of honesty and worldly prudence, 
which makes the duty of the citizen [Civic or Political virtue]. 
Secondly, there is the progress in purity which casts earthly 
things behind, and reaches the angelic height of passionless 
serenity [Cathartic virtue]. And the third step is the Divine 
life, which by intellectual energy is turned to behold the truth 
of things [Theoretic virtue]. Lastly, in the fourth grade, the 
mind, free and sublime in self-sustaining wisdom, makes itself 
an “exemplar” of virtue, and is even a “father of gods” 
[Paradeigmatic virtue]’ <W. Wallace, RegeVs PhiUmphy of 
Mindt Oxford, 1894, p. xx). 

Kot yet, however, has the soul, in its efforts to 
get free from matter and the thraldom of the 
desires, reached its highest aim. That aim is 
union with the Absolute, undisturbed contempla- 
tion of the One, the Ineffable Being, when subject 
and obj'ect are identical. This is obtained, not 
through practical virtue or through intellectual 
cognition (though these prepare for it), but by 
non-rational ecstasy, or spiritual trance, 

* by the suspension,’ says Porphyry (SententicB. 26), *of all the 
intellectual faculties, by repose and the annihilation of thought. 
As the soul learns to know sleep when slumbering, so it is in 
ecstasy, or the annihilation of all the faculties of her being, that 
she knows that which is above existence and above truth.* 
Thus are the desires effectually vanquished by 
mysticism : in absolute union with God (^rwo-ts), 
desire is not. 
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DESTINY.-See Fate. 

DETERMINISM.-See Necessitarianism. 

DEUTSCH-KATHOLICISMUS.-i. 

Character of the movQmQnt--Deutsch-KafMici$- 


mtis is the uame given to a movement of refonn 
that sprang up within the Catholic Church in Ger- 
many about the middle of the 19th century. The 
object of the movement was to establish a type 
of Catholicism which should be in harmony with 
modern thought, leaving the individual in perfect 
freedom in matters of doctrine and in the expression 
of his religious views, and so far take account of 
the patriotic sentiments of the Roman Catholics of 
Germany as to permit the use of their mother 
tongue in the services of the Church. These aims 
were in some respects similar to those of Febronian- 
ism in the 18th cent., which strove to make the 
Catholic Church in Germany independent of the 
Roman curia by putting an end to the sponsorship 
exercised over it by the latter. The ‘ German- 
Catholic’ movement, however, took a course 
different from that of the Febronians, inasmuch 
as it neglected the politico-ecclesiastical factor, 
which had eventually proved the decisive factor in 
the conflicts regarding the resolutions of the Enis 
Congress (1786); and this diflerence between the 
t'wo reforming enterprises finds outward expression 
in the circumstance that, whereas the movement 
which disturbed the closing years of the ISth cent, 
found its leaders in the German archbishops, the 
schism of the so-called ‘German Catholics’ had not 
a single active supporter in the higher ranks of the 
clergy. 

One of the vital elements in the situation which 

f averise to ‘German Catholicism’ was contributed 
y the rise of Ultramontanism, i.e. of that move- 
ment in the Roman Catholic Church which, after 
the frightful disasters experienced by that Church 
during the French Revolution, looked to the 
Jesuits for its rehabilitation, made common cause 
with that Order, and sought to disseminate the , 
type of religion characteristic thereof. In the 
period following upon the restoration of the Jesuit 
Order in 1814, Ultramontanism had made headway 
in Germany as in other countries, but it had also 
aroused opposition in a corresponding degree. 
Although the immediate occasion of the rise of 
‘German Catholicism’ was given by the protest 
made against the proceedings of an individual 
bishop, yet this protest really sprang from the 
broader grounds of a fundamental contrast with 
the Ultramontane form of religion ; and it was to 
this difference that the schismatic movement owed 
all the vigour which — for no long time indeed — -it 
was capable of putting forth. 

Another potent influence in the rise and develop- 
ment of ‘ German Catholicism ’ was contributed by 
the progressive tendencies of the day. The re- 
actionary policy pursued by the various govern- 
ments of Europe after the Napoleonic wars was 
incompetent to quell the wide-spread liberal move- 
ment mstigated by the great Revolution. On the 
contrary, Qie disposition to break away from the 
bonds of authority and the leading-strings of 
patronage, and the striving after liberty to mould 
life and conduct on lines independent of hoary 
convention, asserted themselves and gained ground 
in every department of human experience — in 
politics^ in social relationships, and even in the 
province of scientific research. As the Roman 
Catholic Church, however, is inherently conserva- 
tive,^ and was not merely antipathetic to such 
longings, but was inclined rather, under the influ- 
ence of the recently revived Jesuit Order, to seek 
the path of deliverance from the prevailing welter 
of things in a return to the principles of the Middle 
Ages, it could not fail to come into conflict mth 
the liberal spirit that was making itself felt even 
within its own pale. 

^ ‘ German Catholicism ’ appeared first of all as 
simply the criticism of an incident in practical 
religious policy, viz. the exhibition of a relic as 
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an object of devotion. Very soon, bowever, it 
drew the whole course of ecciesiastical procedure 
and religious doctrine within the range of its 
strictures. Eventually it took the decisive step 
of organizing its adherents in communities, thus 
placing them in the position of schismatics. That 
the whole course of this development was traversed 
within the term of a few weeks was due to the fact 
that those who identified themselves with the 
movement were already alienated from the Church 
of Rome, and that the bishops who had to deal 
with the rising lost no time in lengthy delibera- 
tions, but proceeded at once to administer penalties 
of such severity as to drive the refractory elements 
into open rupture. 

2 . Origin and development. — The immediate oc- 
casion of the schism was the exhibition of the seam- 
less robe of Christ which belonged to the Cathedral 
Church of Trbves. The * Holy Coat ^ was regarded by 
that Church as its supreme treasure, and had been 
exhibited previously at special seasons as an object 
of reverence. When Bishop Amoldi of Treves, 
ignoring the doubts cast upon the genuineness 
of the relic, repeated the solemnity in 1844, a most 
extraordinary sensation was aroused. He certainly 
scored a great triumph in bringing vast multitudes 
of pilgrims to the city, and so far the affair formed 
an efiective demonstration of the power of Catholi- 
cism. But, on the other hand, such a method of 
strengthening Christian belief gave great umbrage 
to many. Those within the Roman fold who took 
objection to the bishop’s action found a champion 
in a priest named Rouge, who, in an open letter to 
Ammdi, first published in] the Sdchsische Vater- 
laTidshldUery urged a vigorous protest against what 
he called a Gdtzenfest, an idolatrous celebration, 

Johannes Bonge was born on the 16th of October 1813, at 
Bischofswerda in Silesia, and was trained and eventually 
ordained as a priest at Breslau. He served for a time as chap- 
lain at Grottkau, but had been suspended on account of certain 
publications, and was now a teacher at Laurahiitte in Upper 
Silesia. Having neither inclination nor aptitude for the clerical 
office, he had become utterly alienated in spirit from the 
Catholic Church, and, as he refused to retract his letter when 
called upon to do so, he was sentenced to degradation and ex- 
cXOTcmunication by his superior, the bishop of Breslau, on the 
4th of December 1844, This act of censure, however, failed to 
reduce him to submis^on ; its actual effect, indeed, was to 
stfmulate his refractory disposition to its full manifestation. 
He challenged the claims of the Boman hierarchy in numerous 
pamphlets and artacles, and what was at first a criticism of the 
proceedings at Treves became at length an all-round attack 
upon the authority of the Catholic Church and its leading 
institutions. 

About the same time a Catholic priest named Czerski had 
arrived at conclusions similar to those of Bonge, though quite 
independently, Johann Czerski was bom on the 12th of May 
1818, in Western Prussia. While attending the Seminary at 
Posen, he passed through severe mental conflicts, but at length 
took office in the Cathedral Church of that town. While in 
this position he made a profound study of the Scriptures, with 
the result that be became quite unsettled regarding the funda- 
mental institutions of the Roman Catholic Church — the primacy 
of the Pope, the hierarchy, auricular confession, the sacrifice 
of the Mass, etc. With such doubts in his heart he was trans- 
ferred to the position of vicar at Schneidemiihl, where, as a 
matter of fact, the congregation was no less critically disposed 
towards Catholicism than he was. It was, however, a purely 
personal matter which at length brought him into direct conflict 
with ecclesiastical authority ; he was suspended from office in 
oonsequeuee of his relations wifib a young woman. But his 
coDgr^afcioa remained loyal to him, and when, renouncing his 
office, he abandoned the Eoman Catholic Church altogether, 
they followed his example (19th October 18441. A few months 
later, sentence of degradation and excommunication was x>assed 
upon him. 

Ronge’s challenge found considerable support 
tbroughout large sections of Catholicism in Ger- 
many. He travelled \videly as an agitator, exert- 
ing himself to maintain the movement and organize 
his followers. The first congregation of the new 
sect was constituted at Breslau. But even in the 
operations preliminary to this step the seceders 
felt themselves faced by the difficulty of finding 
a common basis for the heterogeneous elements in 
the * Universal Cliristian Church,’ as its adherents 
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called it at first. ^ Nor was this embarrassment 
one of a merely incidental and transitory character ; 
on the contrary, it indicated a real and inherent 
weakness of the whole movement, asserting itself 
whenever an attempt was made to unite the com- 
munities which sprang up in large numbers through- 
out the country, For the purpose of effecting such 
a union, a Conference, attended by 31 delegates 
from 15 congregations, was held at Leipzig, from 
the 23rd to the 26th of March 1845. The proceed- 
ings of this Conference are given in the official 
report. Die erste uUgemeine Kirchenverscimml'ung 
d&r deutsch - katholischen Kirche (Lei pzig, 1845), 
edited by R. Blum and F. Wigard. It was here 
decided that the name of the new cause should be 
Deutsch-Katholicmmis, with the Bible as its doc- 
trinal basis : a short Confession was also adopted. 
It was made a proviso, however, that neither 
Scripture nor this Confession was to rank as an 
external authority, but that they were to he 
regarded as standards only in so far as they 
harmonized with rational thought. The verifica- 
tion of Christianity in a life of Christian love was 
set forth as the prime duty of the members. It was 
resolved to retain the sacraments of Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper (under both kinds), but to have 
done with the Papacy, the hierarchy, auricular 
confession, the celibacy of priests, the adoration 
of saints, relics, and images, indulgences, pilgrim- 
ages, etc. — in a word, to effect a thoroughgoing 
separation from the Roman Church and its dis- 
tincth^e institutions. In the order for public 
worship, the liturgy of the Mass and the use of 
the Latin language were discarded. The constitu- 
tion of the new church was to he Presbyterian, and 
General Assemblies were to be regularly called. 

Such was the gi*ound-plan for a new religious 
body, but the plan presently met with opposition 
within the community itself. The abandonment 
of the Apostolic Confession gave umbrage to the 
‘ German Catholics ’ at Berlin, and led to a separa- 
tion there. Czerski himself was dissatisfied with 
the resolutions of the Conference, as he had been 
thwarted in his endeavour to obtain Confessional 
recognition of the Divinity of Christ, Ronge’s 
influence on the other side proving too strong. 
This difference, however, did not lead to a breach, 
as Czerski gave way and simply claimed the right 
to adhere to his own position. ' But, while imminent 
disintegration was thus avoided, no genuine inward 
harmony was attained, and the movement became 
even more revolutionary. The adherents of Ronge, 
in fact, drawn together as they were by the most 
diverse motives and interests, formed an aggregate 
so heterogeneous that every attempt to secure 
a basis of union came to nought. It was main- 
tained that even tJie Leipzig Confession was not 
to be held as binding, and there was a general 
desire to discard everything of the nature of dogma ; 
but, of course, no real progress towards unity could 
be made on such negative lines, and it still remained 
impossible to define the scope and aim of the new 
church, as the visible embodiment of that religion 
of liberty which had lain so long under the tyranny 
of dogma. The outcome of this vagueness and 
indecision was that many Roman Catholics, who, 
while favourably disposed tea broader conception 
■of Christianity, were by no means ready to relin- 
quish Christianity itself turned away from * German 
Catholicism,’ and that some who desired to have 
no further dealings with Christianity allied them- 
selves with the new movement. Rouge’s incapacity 
to grapple with this critical state of affairs soon 
became evident to all, and, as there was no leading 
spirit to step into Ms place, the cause soon lost ail 
its attractive power. After 1847, indeed, Ronge 
was a spent force in public life. He died at Vienna 
in 1887 ; Czerski, in 1893. 
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3 . The ‘ Friends of Light’ {Lichtfreunde).—T)iiQ 

subsequent development of ' German Catholicism * 
reached its final stages in close connexion with the 
history of the * Bh’iends of Light’ — a parallel move- 
ment among Protestants which had sprung up in 
1841. in that year certain Evangelical clerg;^ in 
the Prussian province of Saxony instituted a society 
which claimed for its members the right of unre- 
stricted scientific investigation and of complete 
freedom in personal development. They called 
themselves Protestant Friends, but were popularly 
known ^^Liehtfreunde, which became their accepted 
designation. Their meetings were thronged ; the 
number of divines resorting to them constantly 
increased ; teachers also began to attend, and soon 
the laity followed. As the leaders^ of the move- 
ment were clergymen of the National Church, 
collision with the ecclesiastical authorities was 
inevitable. In 1840 the consistorium of Magde- 
burg reprimanded a minister named Sintenis for 
having spoken of prayer to Christ as a superstition. 
Sentence of deposition was passed upon G. A. 
Wislicenus of Haile and J. Rupp of Kbnigsberg, 
while others, such as W. E. Baltzer and A. T. 
Wislicenus, anticipated formal dismissal by volun- 
tarily abandoning their office. In all these cases 
the point at issue was essentially the same, viz. 
whether and how far an incumbent might be per- 
mitted to take an independent attitude towards 
the doctrine and the order of public worship recog- 
nized as statutory in the National Church. The 
claim of liberty was obviously against the law as 
commonly interpreted. These conflicts, however, 
were a matter of profound significance for the whole 
Evangelical Church of Germany, as the clergymen 
in question did not stand alone, but were supported 
by larger or smaller groups of members. The process 
of subjecting the clerical offenders to ecclesiastical 
discipline was followed by secessions from the 
Established Church, and dissident congregations 
were formed in Konigsberg, Halle, Magdeburg, 
Nordhausen, Halberstadt, Hamburg, and other 
places. 

4 . Relations between the ‘Friends of Light’ 
and the ‘German Catholics’ down to 1858 . — 
These two bodies soon developed intimate mutual 
relations. The fact that the one originated within 
Protestantism and the other within Catholicism 
did not constitute a gf ound of difterence, as it lay 
in the very nature of both movements to attenuate 
all the peculiar elements of the creed, and to 
deprive them of the value generally assigned to 
them. Both were at one in their demand for 
freedom and progress, and in both the more radical 
section, which aimed at disengaging religion from 
the prevailing ecclesiastical conditions, gained the 
upper hand. Between the two, accordingly, there 
existed^ an essential affinity, and it was due to 
something more than tactical considerations that 
they showed a tendency to come together. The 
growth of this tendency was greatly hastened by 
the circumstance that both M suffered alike 
from the coercive measures of the public authorities ; 
it was, in fact, persecution from the side of the 
various governments which brought about their 
union. 

The governments of the different States regarded 
‘Free Protestants ’ and ‘ German Catholics ’ alike 
with suspicion, seeing in both an embodiment of the 
revolutionary spirit which made itself felt through- 
out Germany in the early forties of the 19tli century. 
The practical expression of this antipathy took 
many forms, and every method of repression per- 
mitted by the legal systems of the several States 
was resorted to.^ In some cases the new sects were 
treated as illicit religious associations, while in 
others the designation ‘ religious associations ’ was 
denied them ; in many districts they were simply 


let alone ; in others they were proceeded against 
with all the rigours of the law. The Revolution 
of 1848 put an end to this state of affairs, and 
gave complete liberty of action to the ‘BMends 
of Light’ and the ‘ German Catholics’ alike. The 
immediate effect of the change, in the case of the 
former at least, was a notable increase in the 
number of their congregations. This was more 
particularlj the case in Middle and North Germany, 
and here it became evident that the dissentient 
cause found its most fruitful soil in urban popula- 
tions. Another characteristic phenomenon wms 
that the membership of the various congregations 
was subject to frequent and sudden fluctuations, 
while the lines of demarcation between ‘B'ree 
Protestants ’ and ‘ German Catholics’ became more 
and more unsettled. These facts render it difficult 
to obtain accurate statistics regarding the numerical 
strength of the movements. We must restrict 
ourselves to the statement that, according to the 
most reliable authorities, the combined membership 
of the two bodies during the period of their greatest 
vogue, Le. about the middle of the 19th cent., may 
be reckoned approximately at 150,000. The close- 
ness of the relations between the two may be 
gauged by the fact that the third ‘ German Catholic ’ 
CJouncil and the third ‘ Free Protestant ’ Conference 
met in the same house in Leipzig on the same day 
of May, 1850. It was at this session also that the 
governments began to revert to their policy of 
persecution. When the agitation aroused by the 
Revolution of 1848 had died down, the legislatures 
of the various German States made it their express 
aim to suppress all liberal tendencies in State and 
Church, thus inaugurating the ‘ period of reaction.’ 
As both the ‘Friends of Light’ and the ‘German 
Catholics ’ lay under suspicion, and were regarded 
as illegal societies and as sources of danger to 
the State, the governments resorted to every avail- 
able means to render impossible the continued 
existence of these bodies. The first blow in the 
revived policy of repression was struck on the 
' occasion of the double Convention at Leipzig in 
1850. Just as the proceedings were about to begin, 
the police appeared upon the scene and broke up 
the meetings, and within the next few years all 
the States of Germany adopted measures for which 
this incident provided an example. The ruthless 
procedure of the Prussian government in particular 
provoked the indignation of its victims. Even the 
religious services of the Free Congregations were 
interrupted by soldiers. Such of the official acts 
of their ministers as had an important bearing upon 
civil life were not recognized by the legislature, so 
that, for instance, marriages performed by them were 
treated as mere illicit unions. They were forbidden 
to celebrate the Lord’s Supper, to prepare candidates 
for confirmation, or to officiate at funerals. This 
oiicy of persecution, however, was finally aban- 
oned when Prince Wilhelm of Prussia (afterwards 
Emperor Wilhelm i.), in consequence of the illness 
of his brother, Friedrich Wilhelm iv., assumed 
the regency in 1858. Thereafter the ‘Friends of 
Light’ and the ‘German Catholics’ were able to 
maintain and develop their position without let or 
hindrance from the authorities. 

5 . ‘ German Catholics ’ and Free Congregations 
after 1858 . — In 1859 the majority of the two bodies 
brought the friendly relations long subsisting 
between them to a focus in a corporate union, thus 
forming the ‘Association of Free Religious Com- 
munities’ {Bund freier religioser Gemeinden). A 
biennial Conference of representatives from the 
various congregations was instituted; but the 
resolutions of this Conference have the validity of 
‘ counsels ’ merely, and apply only to questions of 
organization. The individual congregation accord- 
ingly has absolute freedom in tlie management of 
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its own affairs, as is meanwliile ^^uaranteed by the 
constitution of tlie society, wdiich provides tliat 
‘ freedom to act in all religious matters according 
to one’s own increasing knowledge’ shall he one 
of its own accepted principles. The object of the 
society is set forth as ‘ the promotion of a practical 
religion independent of dogma.’ In 1899 the Union 
embraced 24 congregations with an aggregate of 
17,000 members. Twenty-four congregations with 
some 5000 members remained outside the Union. 
The majority of the original ‘ German Catholic’ com- 
munities joined the Biind^ and many of these keep 
alive the memory of their origin by continuing to 
use the old name, either by itself or in conjunction 
with the designation frei-reUgios, Amongst other 
appellations still in use are ‘Christian Catholic,’ 
‘Free Christian,’ and even ‘Free Evangelical- 
Catholic Church.’ It is no longer possible, there- 
fore, to draw a sharp distinction between * German 
Catholicism’ and the Free Religious Communities. 
It is only in the kingdom or Saxony that the 
former has chosen to maintain its independence in 
an organized form. ‘ The German Catholic Church 
in the Kingdom of Saxony’ has a membership of 
about 2000, and is represented in Dresden, Leipzig, 
and Chemnitz by fairly large congregations. 

We learn from these figui'es that &e movement 
which originated in the early forties of the 19th 
cent, embraces at the present day a very insignificant 
portion of German Protestantism. The new society 
soon lost its better educated adherents, and it now 
appears to find ifcs main support amongst working 
people who have left the State Chui’ches. The 
Free Religious Communities form the residual 
elements of an initially powerful movement, and 
now to their cost find themselves upon the horns 
of a practical dilemma. On the one hand, they 
must renounce all definite formulation of doctrine, 
in order to avoid falling back into the dogmatic 
Christianity which they condemn in other Churches; 
while, on the other hand, for the work of instruc- 
tion, of preaching, and of gaining new members, 
they cannot well do without distinct principles 
expressive of their actual religious befiefs. In 
consequence of this embarrassment, the Free Religi- 
ous Communities show great diversity in practice. 
Some still make use of the Scriptures in religious 
instruction ; some still maintain their adherence at 
least to Christian ethics ; but there are others who 
have abandoned all connexion with Christianity 
whatever, and take their stand upon a basis of natu- 
ralism and atheism. The one point of uniformity 
amongst these communities is that they all alike 
repudiate the existing Christian Churches, whether 
Evangelical or Roman Catholic. Great diversity 
likewise prevails in their ceremonial. They still to 
some extent celebrate the Christian festivals, but 
always with a changefrom their original significance. 
The Lord’s Supper continues to he observed in many 
congregations, but Baptism has heen set aside. The 
course of religious instruction is bronght to a close 
by a sort of confirmation, or ‘ initiation of the young ’ 
{Jt6gendweihe)t which forms the gateway to full 
membership in the community. In this ordinance 
the candidates for confirmation give a pledge that 
they will seek truth, do right, and strive after 
perfection. Thus the Christian element still per- 
sisting in these communities is no longer the vital 
factor for them, and their past history goes to show 
that in course of time they will eliminate it 
altogether. 

LiTEitATURB. — F. Kampe, Gesch, d, religidsen Bewegimg d* 
neueren Zeit^ 4 vols. (Leipzig:, 1852-1860). For further literature, 
see C. Mirbt, * Deutsohkatholizisnius,* in Pi?JS?3iv. (1808) 583- 
689, and his art. * Lichtfreunde/ ih, xi. (1902) 465-474: (cf. xvii. 
pt, ii. (Berichtigungp ; Drews, * Die freien religiosen Gemeinden 
a. Gegenwart,* in ZTK xi. (Tubingen, 1901) 484-527 ; G. Tschirn, 
Zur 60 3 dhr, Gesch. d, freireligiosen JBewegung (Bamberg, 1904- 
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DEVADATTA.— A Sakya noble, probably a 
cousin of the Buddha, who joined the Order in the 
20th year of the movement, but held opinions of 
Ms own, both in doctrine and in discipline, at 
variance with those inculcated by the Master. He 
received a certain amount of supjjort, both within 
the Order and from laymen, but seems to have 
remained quiet till about ten years before the death 
of the Buddha. At that date he asked the latter 
to retire in his favour, and, being refused, started 
a new Order of his own. It is curious that these 
dissensions, and this final rupture, which must 
have had so important an infiuenee on the early 
history of the Buddhist community {we find traces 
of them a thousand years afterwards), should 
receive so slight a notice in the earliest documents 
relating to Buddhist doctrine. Devadatta is not even 
mentioned in the Butta Nipdtaf or in the collection 
of longer Dialogues (the Dlghcc Nikdya). In the 
other three collections of Snttas he is a few times 
barely referred to, in the discussion of some ethical 
proposition, as an example. In the minds of the 
editors of these collections the doctrine itself 
loomed so much more largely than any personal 
or historical matter, that Devadatta and his schism 
are all but ignored ; but in the oldest collection of 
the rules of the Order (in the Fali Vinaga), under 
the head of ‘ ScMsm,’ a chapter is devoted to the 
final episode in Devadatta’s life. Our discussion 
of the matter will therefore be most conveniently 
divided into : (1) the Vinaya account, (2) the 
isolated passages in the early books of doctrine, 
and (3) tne later notices. 

I. The Vinaya account. — ^This is in the 18th 
hhandhalca (chapter) of the Sutta Vihhahga^ relat- 
ing to dissensions in the Order. ^ It commences 
with an account of tli§ circumstances under which 
six young men of the Sakya clan, one of whom was 
Devadatta, entered the Order together. 

This must have been in the 20th year of the Buddha’s ministrj', 
as is shown by a comparison of Tt^agaXhd^ 1039, with Vin. ii. 286. 
The latter passage tells us that Ananda (one of the six) attained 
arto-ship m the year of the Buddha’s death ; the former states 
that he had been 26 years in the Order before he did so. Twenty- 
five years before the Buddha’s death brings us to the 20th year 
of his ministry. 

Tbroughout the passage in question the details 
given concern the others. At the end it is stated 
that, whereas each of the other five soon attained to 
some particular stage of the religious life, Devadatta 
attained to that magic power and charm which a 
worldly man may have.® There follows another 
episode having no relation to Devadatta, and then 
a third. 

As usual, no intimation is given as to whether we are to 
suppose any interval of time between these episodes, but the 
very absence of continuity in the narrative would seem to imply 
that the editors supposed that there was. 

The third episode introduces Devadatta consider- 
ing whom he could win over so as to acquire gain 
and honour. He decides on Ajatasattu, tlie Crown 
Prince of Magadha, and accordingly goes there and 
practises his magic arts upon the Prince. These 
are quite successful; and Devadatta, dazed with 
X)rosperity, aspires to lead the Order. This is 
revealed by a spirit to Moggallana, who informs 
the Buddha; but the latter, in reply, mer^ 
discusses the character of an ideal teacher. He 
then proceeds to Raiagalia, where the brethren 
inform him of Devadatta’s prosperity. In reply, 
the Buddha discourses on the text that pride goeth 
before a fall, and concludes with a verse on honour 
ruining the mean man.® 

In the next episode Devadatta asks the Buddha, 
in the presence of the king, to give up to him the 

1 Vin, ii. ISOff., tr. T. W, Bhys Davids and H. Oldenberg, in 
Vinaga Texts^ iii 224 ff. (SSM xx, [1885]). 

2 PoihujjaniM iddhi. On the exact meaning cf this technical 
phrase, see the passages collected and discussed by the present 
writer in DiaZogues of the BteddAa^ i. 88, 273 ; ii. 6. 

3 Fm. ii, 188 ; recurs at AhgicUarai ii. 73 ; Sa^itgutta^ i. 164, 
iL 241; Milinda, 166 ; NeUh 131. 
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leadership of the Order, on the ground that the 
Buddha is now an old man. He is refused, and a 
formal act of the Chapter of the Order decrees that 
in future, whatever he may do, Devadatta shall he 
considered by the people as acting or speaking, not 
as a member of the Order, hut for himself alone. 
Then Devadatta incites the Crown Prince to kill 
his father, and to help him (Devadatta) to Mil the 
Buddha. The various attempts, all of which are 
unsuccessful, are described in detail. 

There follows an episode in which Devadatta, 
with four adherents, whose names are given, lays 
before the Buddha five points to he incorporated in 
the rules of the Order. They are : (1) that the 
hhikkhm should dwell in the woods, (2) that they 
should live entirely by begging, (3) that their 
clothing should he exclusively made of cast-olF 
rags, (4) that they should sleep under trees, and 
(6) that they should not eat fish or meat. 

The exisfcin;^ rules were more elastic. It will he suflacienthere 
to state roughly that : (1) bhikkkm were not to dwell in the 
woods during the rainy season~it was considered unhealthy; 
at other seasons they might wander about, or dweU iij hermitages 
in hills or forests, or in huts put up for them in parks, or the 
like ; the only restriction was that they should not dwell in the 
houses of the laity ; (2) they might beg, or accept invitations, or 
Kve on food provided at the residences for hhlkkhus ; <3) they 
might receive presents of clothing, made either personally to one 
bhikkhu or generally to the Order ; (4) they might sleep any- 
where except in houses of the laity, ana even there they might 
stay for a limited period, if on a journey ; (5) they might accept 
any food given, but not fish or flesh if specially caught or killed 
for the purpose of the meal. The five points recur at Vin, 
ill. 171, and are therefore probably correct. 

The five points were rejected. Devadatta re- 
joiced, and told the people that, whereas Gautama 
and his hMTchhm were luxurious and lived in the 
enjoyment of abundance, he and his would abide 
by the strict rules of the five points. Five hundred 
of the younger hhilckhus accepted tickets that he 
issued, and joined his party. The success of the 
schism seemed assured. 

The following and final episode introduces Deva- 
datta, surrounded by a great number of adherents, 
discoursing on his doctrine. Sariputta and Mog- 
gallana, the principal disciples of Gautama, are 
seen approaching. On seeing them, Devadatta 
exults, and, in spite of a warning from Kokalika, 
he bids them welcome,^ and they take their seats. 
Devadatta continues his conversational discourse 
till far on into the night. Then, feeling tired, he 
asks Sariputta to lead the assembly while he rests. 
Devadatta falls asleep. Sariputta leads the talk 
on the subject of preaching, and then Moggallana 
leads it on the subject of i^hL Next Sariputta 
suggests that those who approve should return to 
the Buddha, and most of the assembly do so. 
Kokalika awakes Devadatta, points out what has 
happened, and says, * I warned you, ’ Then hot blood 
^mes forth from Devadatta’s mouth. Sariputta, 
oh his return, proposes that the renegades who had 
^me hack should be readmitted to the Order. 
This Gautama declares unnecessary, and the chap- 
teir closes with edifying discourse., ^Fixst, we have 
a parable of elephants who ate’dirt ahd lost their 
beauty and died. Just so wilt Devadatta die. 
Then the eight qualifications of one worthy to 
be an emissary are pointed out. Next, the eight 
qualifications of Devadatta, which doom him to 
remain for an mon (k^pa) in states of suffering 
and woe, are given, finally, another paragraph 
gives three reasons for the same result. 

It is probable, from the details, that the eight have been 
elaborated out of the three, no doubt to make Devadatta’s quali- 
fications parallel in number with those of Sariputta, ideal 
emissary. 

2. Isolated passages,— In Majjhima, i, 192 a 
Snttanta is dated as having been delivered shortly 
after Devadatta wehr away. Not a word is said 
abont^ him ; but the discourse discusses the object 
of religion, which, it is said, should be cultivated, 
not for the sake of gain or honour, not for the sake 


of virtue, not for the sake of mystic concentration, 
not for the sake of knowledge, ‘but has its mean- 
ing, its essence, its ideal in emancipation of mind.’ 
The objects here rejected are precisely those for 
which, in the Vinaya passages, Devadatta is said 
to have striven. At Majjhima, i. 392, a Jain is 
urged to put Gautama on the following two-horned 
dilemma {ubhato-kotikam panham) : ‘ Do you say 
that one ought to speak words pleasant to others"’ 
If so, did you make the statement about the 
inevitahle fate about to befall Devadatta?’ The 
puzzle is easily solved, and on general grounds 
(without any reference at all to Devadatta), This 
passage is important, because it shows that, before 
the time when the Dialogues were composed, and 
before the time when the Fmotya account 
arose, the episode about the future fate of Deva- 
datta was already in existence, and was widely 
known in the community, and even outside of it. 

The Milin^ (p, 107 ff.) has a greatly altered and expanded 
version of this * double-horned dilemma * ; and it is probable that 
the whole of the dilemma portion of that interesting work is 
based on the scheme of the dilemma in this Suttanta. 

Sa^yutta (at ii. 240-242) has the episode of 
honour bringing ruin to the mean man, in the same 
words as Vin. ii. 188, hut divided into two stories ; 
;and ati. 153 it puts the concluding verse of that 
episode into the mouth of the god Brahma. At 

ii. 156 Devadatta and his followers are called ‘ men 
of evil desire.’ In four passages’- the Ahguttara 
has, word for word, episodes occurring in the 
Vinaya account. Besides those, it discusses at 

iii. 402 the statement about the fate that will 
inevitably befall Devadatta ; and at iv. 402 ff. it 
discloses a view held by Devadatta that it was 
concentration of mind (and not the ethical training 
of the ‘ Aryan Path’) that made a man an arhat* 
This is the only one of these isolated passages in 
the oldest hooks which really adds anything to our 
knowledge of Devadatta. In the later hooks of 
the Canon there are two or three more references 
to him. Thus the episode at Vin. ii. 198 recurs at 
Uddna, v. 8, and that at Vin. ii. 203 at Iti-vuttaka, 
no. 89, and at Uddna, i. 5, Devadatta’s name is 
included in a list of eleven leaders in the Order 
who are called hiiddha, ‘awakened.’ This is the 
only passage in the Canon which speaks of Deva- 
datta with approval ; and it doubtless refers to a 
period before the schism. Lastly, in Vin. i. 115 it 
is said that Devadatta, before the rule to the con- 
trary had been promulgated, allowed the local 
chapter of the Order, when the Pdtimokkha was 
being recited, to be attended by laymen. 

H, Oldenberg has shown, in the Introduction to his edition of 
the Vinaya, that the work, as we now have it, is composed of 
material belonging to three periods, the oldest of which goes 
back nearly, if not quite, to the time of the Buddha, The chap- 
ter analyzed above belongs to the latest of those periods. The 
episodes found also in other parte of the Oanon belong to the 
earliest period. The summary at the beginning of this article is 
based exclusively on such episodes. 

3. The later notices. — ^In books later than the 
Canon, the above story of Devadatta is often told 
or referred to, and with embellishments which 
purport to add details not found in the earlier 
version. Such additional details must he regarded 
with suspicion : many are insignificant, some are 
evidently added merely to heighten the edification 
of the narrative, all are some centuries later than 
the alleged facts they, for the first time, record. 
It will he sufficient to mention a few of the most 
striking. 

The Mahdvastu, iii. 176, and the Mahdvamsa, 
ii. 21, give contradictory accounts of Devadatta’s 
parentage. Had these two traditions (the one 
handed down in the Ganges valley, the other in 
Ceylon) agreed, the evidence might have been 
accepted. The Milinda (at p. 101) states that 
Devadatta was swallowed up by the earth ; and 
1 Aih. ii. 241= Fm. ii. 188 ; iii. 123= ii, 

185 ; Afit, iv. 160 ; and again 164= Vin. ii, 202, 
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(at p. Ill) that, at the moment of his death, he 
took refnge in the Buddha. Both traditions were 
accepted in Ceylon in the 5th cent. A.D. (see the 
commentary on the Dhammapada, i. 147). A state- 
ment of Fa Hien (Legge’s tr., p. 60) shows that the 
first of these traditions was still current in India at 
the end of the 4th cent. A.D. The same authority 
(p. 62) tells us that there were still, at that time, 
followers of Devadatta who paid honour to the 
three previous Buddhas, hut not to Gautama. 
This is possibly confirmed by Yuan Chwang, more 
than two centuries later, and in another locality ; 
but Watters (ii. 191) thinks that the pilgrim him- 
self may have supplied the name Devadatta. Yuan 
Chwang elsewhere (Watters, i. 339) credits Deva- 
datta with the murder of the nun XJpjDala-vapna ; 
but we have no confirmation of this unlikely story, 
and it depends probably on a Chinese misunder- 
standing of some Indian text. We have two 5th 
cent, biographies of Uppala-vanna, and it occurs in 
neither, 

Literatueb.— F iwaya, ed. Oldenberg, London, 1879 ; RInrs 
Davids and H, Oldenberg:, Vinaya Teicts, Oxford, 1881-85 
xiii., xvii., xx.); Th&ragathd, ed. Oldenberg and Pischel (PTS^ 
1883); Afdguttara^ ed. Morris and Hardy (PTS^ 1885-1900); 
Sanhyutta, ed. Ldon Feer (PTS, 1884-1898) ; Milinda-paMOt ed, 
Trencfcner, London, 1880 ; Nettiy ed, E. Hardy (PTSy 1902) ; 
Rhys Davids, Qtiestions of King MUinda, Oxford, 1890-94 
(SBE XXXV., xxxvi.), Dialogues of the Buddha^ Oxford, 1899, 
1909 ; Majjhima Nikaya, ed. Trenckner and Chalmers (PTS, 
1887-1902) ; Iti-mttakay ed. Windisch (PTS, 1890), and tr. J. H, 
Moore, New York, 1908 ; MahdvastUy ed. Senart, Paris, 1897 ; 
Mahdvathsa, ed. Geiger (PTS, 1908) ; Travels of Fa Bierit tr. 
J. Legge, Oxford, 1880; T, Watters, On Yuan Chwam,g’8 Travels 
in India y ed. Rhys Davids and S. W. Busbell, London, 1904 ; 
Com. on the Dkammapaday ed. H. 0. Norman (PTS, 1906). See 
ali^ H. Kem, Manual of Indian Buddkismy Strassbuig, 1896 
i^GlAP iii. 8), pp. 16, 28, 88 fP., where other references to later 
notices may be found. T. W. RhYS DAVIDS. 

DEVAYANA. — This term in ancient Vedic 
thought and speculation denoted the path or paths 
leading to the gods, elsewhere the road which the 

ods themselves were wont to traverse in their 

escent or ascent between heaven and eai'th. In 
the earliest literature of India it formed part of the ; 
recognized terminology of the priests and poets ; 
and it passed through a long course of development 
and refinement, during which it gained clearness 
of definition, and was brought into relation with 
other movements of religious thought. In a lower* 
more literal, and mechanical sense, dmaydma was 
also the car or vehicle [ydna) of a god ; but no 
special significance or importance seems to have 
attached to this use of the word. The correlative 
to d&oaydna, * the way of the gods,’ was pUrydna^ 
*the way of the fathers’ — a term which assumed 
importance only in the later speculation, and per- ! 
haps was consciously inventea on the analogy of 
the former word, to express an inferior path or 
progress, at a time when devayana became special- 
ized and appropriated to the conception of a higher 
or the highest degree of bliss. 

Hence in origin at least both terms belong to a 
lower stratum or form of religious belief, and are 
conceived in a material or semi-material sense. 
The term pitfydna especially answered to the 
primitive and wide-spread conception of the life 
after death, which pictures it as a meagre con- 
tinxiation of the present, reproducing the conditions 
and occupations of a worldly existence, where the 
ancestors dwell in weal or woe according to their 
deserts, but where all is more or less unreal and 
speculative, and the prospect exerts no determin- 
ing influence on the actions or conduct of the 
present. In India, however, almost from the very 
beginning, the term demydna, so soon as it was 
interpreted in the human sphere of the fortunes 
and destinies of men, was conceived apparently in 
a higher and more ethical sense, and for the most 
part connoted Divine escort, companionship, or 
guardian care, on a road which had its termination 


in a paradise of blessedness and good ; the elements 
and conditions of which conception were necessarily 
contributed by earthly experiences, and the plea- 
sures enjoyed were those of earth, renewed, how- 
ever, in a more or less etherealized and exalted 
form in fellowship with beneficent and righteous 
gods. The travellers by the pitrydna attained only 
a lower goal, where the superhuman associates 
were at the best the gods of the lower world, hut 
where the company was for the most part those 
mortal men who had preceded them on the path. 
These all shared the same colourless and temporary 
existence, from which they eventually returned to 
tread the same cycle of renewed birth, life, and 
death, in this world. Thus finally, with the growth 
of speculation with regard to the future, and of the 
consciousness of merit and demerit attaching to 
conduct and involving reward or penalty, the ways 
of the gods and of the fathers were brought into 
association with the great Indian doctrines of 
mmsdra, ‘ transmigration,’ and inevitable karma ; 
and were incorporated into the rich store of Indian 
beliefs that had reference to the life beyond the 
grave. 

The earliest conception of a ‘path of the gods’ 
is to he found in the hymns of the Rigveda. There 
apparently it is always associated with Agni, the 
divine priest and intermediary between gods and 
men. Agni — both the sacrificer and the sacrificial 
flame — bears the ofierings to the gods, and conducts 
the gods to receive the offerings which are prepared 
for them. He knows the path that leads to the 
gods, and is the messenger and guide thereon : 

‘Knowing the ways by which the gods go, thou (Agni) hast 
become the unwearied messenger, the bearer of oblations.’ ^ 

The path trodden by the gods, and on which the 
sacrifices were borne to the heavenly world, became 
later the road by which the sacrificer himself 
ascended to the company of the gods. This ex- 
tension or development of the thought of the 
devaydna was early made, probably in connexion 
with the practice or burning the dead. The soul, 
released from the body, which was consumed by 
the fire and returned to its earthly elements, was 
carried on high in the smoke and flame, on a fiery 
path whereon was consummated that purification 
from earthly taint which the fires of the funeral 
pyre had begun. 

&at. Brdhm. i. 9. 3. 2: ‘That same path 2 leads either to the 
gods or to the fathers. On both sides two flames are ever burn- 
ing : they scorch him who deserves to be scorched, and allow 
him to pass who deserves to pass.’ 

The way was thus prepared for the philosophical 
development which the doctrine received in the 
IJpanisads and later systems of Indian thought and 
teaching. The purification which the son! under- 
went to fit it for the communion and company of 
the gods was conceived as a process not completed 
in one act or at one time, hut carried on through a 
series of graduated stages or degrees ; and it was 
only at its close that the emancipated soul was ad- 
mitted to the fullness of bliss. 

The earliest enumeration of the ‘ stations’ on the 
two paths is found in the Chhdndogya Upanisad 
(V. 10. 1) : 

* Those who know this (i.e. the so-called doctrine of the five 

f res, and the fate of men after death, with reg^d to which 
vet^etu An«?eya has been obliged to confess igiiorance 
3. 1-5]), and those who in the forest follow faith and austerififti 
(vdnaprastha) enter into the flame, from the flame to the day, 
from the day to the bright half of the month, from the bright 
half of the month to the six months of the sun’s northward 
movement, from the six months to the year, from the year to 
the sun, from the sun to the moon, from the moon to the 
lightning.’ 

Thence they are led to Brahman ; and it is further 
1 Rigv. i. 72. 7, cf. ii. 2. 41, a?. ; Atharv, iii. 15. 2, etc. ; and, 
for the paths between heaven and earth, which Agni knows 
(Bigv. VI. 16. S, X. 98. 11, etc.X aee Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, 
Strassburg, 1897, p. 88ff. 

2 le. the funeral fire ; seeSBE xii. 267 and note ; and cf. Sdt. 
Brafim, xili. 8. 3. 4. 

, ■ ’vit ^ 
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explained that this is the w&j of the gods, from 
■which there is no return (of. iv. 15. 5) : 

* But they who living in a village (gfhastha) practise sacrifices 
and almsgiving, enter into the smoke, from the smoke to the 
night, from the night to the dark half of the month, from the 
dark half of the month to the six months of the sun’s southward 
movement. But they do not reach the year. From the months 
they go to the world of the fathers, from the world of the fathers 
to the ether, from the ether to the moon. , . . Having dwelt 
there as long as a remnant (of good works) yet exists (ydvat 
samp&tam, “till their good works are consumed’' [Muller]), 
they return again, by that way hy which they came, to the ether, 
from the ether to the wind. Having become wind, the sacri- 
ficer becomes stnolse ; having become smoke, he becomes mist ; 
having become mist, he becomes cloud ; having become cloud, he 
rains down. Then is he born as rice and corn, herbs and trees, 
sesamum and beans. Thence the escape is beset with most diffi- 
culties. . . . Those whose conduct has been good will quickly 
attain some good birth, the birth of a Brahman, or a Ksatriya, 
or a Vai^ya ; but those whose conduct has been evil will quickly 
attain an evil birth, the birth of a dog or a hog or a Ohapcjaia ’ 
(V. 10. a-7). 

Tlie same description, with minor variations and 
in a somewhat briefer form, recurs in BrJ^ccd, Up, 
vi. 2. 16 f. For the year, however, on the devaydna 
is substituted the Devaloka, *the world of the ^ods.’ 
In the stations of the pitrydna the ether is omitted, 
and progress is made direct from the world of the ; 
fathers to the moon. The omission, however, is 
apparently merely accidental ; for, when the merit 
of their good works is exhausted, they are said to 
return again to the ether, from the ether to the air, 
from the air to the rain, from the rain to the earth. 

. * And when they have reached the earth they become food, 
they are offered again in the fire of man, and thence are born 
in the fire of woman. Thus they wse up towards the worlds, 
and go the same round as before.’ 

It is not easy to determine which of these two 
versions is the earlier. They are probably to be 
traced back to a common original, which has been 
slightly modified in the course of transmission in 
different schools of Vedic learning. The form of 
the Bthaddranyalca most closely and formally 
identifies itself with the doctrine of transmigration 
and the theory of a satisfaction rendered upon earth 
for all past deeds, after which a new career is 
entered upon. There underlies both, however, the 
ancient v edic conception of retribution or felicity 
after death, in another world, from which there was 
no necessary return to an existence upon earth — a 
conception which was more or less definitely com- 
bined with and accommodated to the teaching with 
regard to a new life upon earth- The latter, in its 
origin at least, was probably derived from external 
sources, but was Wonted into the Brahmanical 
system and elaborated in the philosophical schools 
(see artt. TRAKSMIGBATIOlSr, Upani^ads). 

In the later literature also reference is frequently 
made to the two paths, and the essential difference 
between them is emphasized, viz. that of a per- 
manent or a merely temporal deliverance from 
the conditions of an earthly life, e.g. Bhdg,'‘Gltdy 
viii. 23-26 ; 

*I will declare the time, 0 descendant of Bharata, at which 
devotees (pogvn) departing from this world go, never to return 
or to return. The fire, the flame, the day, the bright fortnight, 
the six months of the sun’s northern movmnent, departing in 
these, those who know the Brahman go to the Brahman. Smoke, 
night, the dark fortnight, the six months of the sun’s southern 
movement, departing in these, the devotee attains the lunar 
light Jind returns. These two paths, the bright and the dark, 
are deemed to be eternal in this world. By the one a man goes 
never to return, by the other he returns again.’ Of. Prata 
l/p.L 9, 10, where the paths are termed southern and northern : 

Up, 1 , 2. 10, 11, iil 1. 6; Anug, 20 (SEE viii. 314, 
-316), etc. 

It is evident that the stations themselves are arti- 
ficial, and are made artificially to correspond, those 
of the devaydna^ indicating regions of progressive 
knowledge and light, those of the pitpyana succes- 
sive regions of darkness and decay. Occasionally, 
in passages which are probably later and prompted 
by individual speculation or fancy, other stations 
are added or substituted for those of the Brhad, or 
Chhand. ; e.g, in KauS. Up. i. 3, from the fire, the 
world of Agni, the path of the gods leads through 


the world of Vayu (wind, air) to the world of Varuna, 
and thence through the worlds of Indra and Praja- 
pati to the world of Brahman. 

The same Upanisad essays an explanation of the 
fact that the moon appears as a station on both 
paths. On the demy ana it occupies a place beyond 
the sun, intermediary between that and the light- 
ning, hut is in no way distinguished from the other 
stations. On ^Q pitfydna, however, it is the final 
resting-place, or ;^ace of sojourn, from which the 
return to earth hems. The author of the Raid. Up. 
appears to regard the moon as a testing-place or 
opportunity of trial, the future being determined 
by the degree of knowledge which the disembodied 
soul is proved to possess. The wise find a per- 
manent home 5 the ignorant are dismissed to a new 
earthly existence which is graduated according to 
their deserts.^ That all souls after death are re- 
ceived into the moon is an ancient and widely 
accepted view, and probably accounts for the posi- 
tion which the moon occupies as a station common 
to the two paths. 

Provision is also made for those who are ignorant 
of the ways, i.e. for out-castes who have no know- 
ledge of the gods and no capacity or right to study 
the scriptures. Elsewhere, however, this ‘third 
place’ appears to be conceived as a lot of punish- 
ment or degradation reserved for the wicked* To 
the philosophical thought of India the two concep- 
tions are not incompatible, and the latter, indeed, 
is almost necessarily an accompaniment of the 
former, 

* Those who know neither of these pattis become worms, birds, 
and biting things.* 3 

A further question much discussed had reference to 
the qualifications necessary for those who on the 
hi|her path attain to light and immortality. The 
primary qualification was nniversally admitted to 
be knowledge, 4. e. knowledge of the supreme or 
Brahman. Difference of opinion, however, appears 
to have existed on the one question as to the degree 
of knowledge the possession of which would admit 
to the devaydna. With regard to those who have 
' lived in the two last oAramas as vdnaprastkas or 
sannydsins^ there is no doubt : they tread the path 
of the gods. In the case of grhasthas the Chhand. 
Up. appears to draw a distinction between those 
who Imow the secret doctrine of the five fires, and 
those whose life proceeds in the routine of ordinary 
sacrifices. The former after death go to the flame, 
etc., and finally reach Brahman. The latter are 
destined for ihe pitpyana and a return to earth. 
The hrahmachdrin, in a state of pupilage, to whom 
the knowledge of the Brahman had not yet been 
communicated, was naturally excluded from the 
highest path. A later representation, perhaps more 
liberally inspired, or to which the conception of 
the sphere of the hrahmachdrin^ s life had become 
definitely widened, conceded this also, and, entirely 
in harmony with later developments of thought, 
laid the emphasis not on status, but on behaviour 
I and a life of meditation and devotion.® 

I 1 Kau§. i. 2. The passage is difficult, and perhaps corrupt. 

I Max Muller renders : ‘All who depart from this world go to the 
moon. In the former (the bright) half, the moon delights in 
' their spirits ; in the other (the dark) half, the moon sends them 
on tobe born again. Verily, the moon is the door of the Svarga 
(heavenly) world. How, if a man objects to the moon (is not 
satisfied with life there), the moon sets him free. But, if a man 
does not object, then the moon sends him down as rain upon 
this earth,’ etc. {SEE i. 273 f, ; cf. Deussen, Sechzig UpmishadSy 
Leipzig, 1897, p. 24). 

2 Bpiad. Up, vi. 2. 16, cf. Chand. v. 10. 7 f., Saxikara on Fed. 
Sut, }33. 1. 18, who explains that, in- the case of those who are 
destined for the * third place,’ the appropriate sacrifices have 
not been offered, and therefore they return to life in new bodies 
which are constituted from inferior ingredients (SEE xxxviii. 
123-25, cf. 121 f.). 

s Anug. 81. 7f, : *aBrahmacharin . . . who is thus devoted, 
who is concentrated in mind and continent, conquers heaven, 
and reaching the highest seat does not return to birth * ; cf. 
Ramanuja on Fed. Sut. iii. 3. 32, who declares that ail those who 
practise meditation proceed on the path of the go{ls, without 
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The same question of qualifications for the higher 
path, the path that led to Brahman -without return, 
was considered in relation to the doctrine of the 
yoga Bhag.~GUa, viii. 24 f. appears to sug- 

gest that the immediate destiny of the yogin^ or 
ascetic, depends upon the time of death, whether 
in the light or dark half of the year, the northern 
or southern progress of the {SBE viii, 80 f.). 
Kamanuja, however, rejects this inference, and 
asserts that the text enjoins on all yogins the duty 
of daily meditation on the two paths, quoting in 
proof of his contention the words that follow : * no 
yogin who knows these two paths is deluded ^ [ih 
viii. 27). The text, therefore, has no reference to 
the time or season of the year at which death takes 
place {SBE xlviii. 472 f,). 

A further and final development of doctrine took 
place in harmony with the teaching of the Vedanta, 
and the importance attached to knowledge of the 
highest Brahman, the supreme knowledge {para 
mdya)f as the one avenue oi escape from attachment 
to the world and the possibilities of re-birth. Those, 
on the other hand, who were possessed only of the 
lower degree of knowledge {apara mdya\ the 
knowledge of the Brahman sagima (‘endowed with 
qualities’), were still entangled in the snares of 
delusion, and liable after death to a return to earth. 
It became, then, necessary to find a link of connexion 
between the new metaphysics -which exalted the 
secret esoteric wisdom, and the older authoritative 
teaching of the two ways. It was not possible, 
however, to deny that those who possessed a know- 
ledge of Brahman even in an inferior degree de- 
parted on the devaydna, the path of the gods, or 
to consign them to a lower destiny ; for all such 
the scripture declared that there was no return. 
A solution of the difficulty was found in the doc- 
trine of the hramamuMiy ‘ emancipation by steps 
or stages.’ The question is discussed by Sankara 
on Ved, Sut, iii. 3. 29 {SBE xxxviii. 231-235 ; cf. ib. 
1241), where he explains that a twofold meaning 
underlies the phrase ‘going on the path of the gods.’ 
In the case of those possessed of the highest know- 
ledge, the knowledge of the unqualified Brahman 
{nirguna)i it is a mere phrase ; for they are already 
in union with Brahman, and have no need to move 
on any path to reach that end. But all who have 
only the knowledge of the qualified Brahman 
{saguna) advance on that road. And, since it is 
said tha-b they attain to Brahman and do not return, 
it must be that in union with the [saguna) Brahman 
they eventually win perfect enlightenment and 
gain the highest knowledge. During this period 
of probation and imperfect knowledge the soul is 
in possession of complete bliss and unrestrained 
capacities of will power, etc, {aUvarya), As 
it approaches the highest light, it finds itself, 
assumes a ‘new form,’ and is truly and finally set 
free. This is the doctrine of the And 

it is further explained that all thus enter into 
absolute and final emancipation at the end of the 
world-cycle.^ 

A variety of the teaching concerning the paths, 
which is merely an elaboration of the doctrine of 
the two roads, and remained without further sig- 
nificance or development, postulated four pat& 
from earth to the gods, which were explained as 
corresponding to four forms of sacrifice. Both the 

restriction (SBE xlviii. 660-652); also on iii. 1, 17 1, iv. 3. Iff., 
where the two paths are discussed, and are said to he dependent 
respectively on knowledge and works (SBE xlviii. 694 1., 744 ff.) ; 
see also Saiikara, loco, oitt. 

1 Cl also Ramanuja on Fed. Sut. iv. 4. 1 1 (SBE xlviii. 765 ff.) ; 
Beussen, AUg. GescA. d. Philos. , Leipzig*, 1908, i. 3. p. 608 ff. The 
i^mtdAvatara Upani^ad contains a sugfyestion or pre-intimation 
of the same theoiw : ‘ When that god is known, all fetters fall 
off, sufferingrs are destroyed, and birth and death cease. From 
me<htating on him there arises, on the dissolution of the body, 
the third state, that of unive^l lordship (aiivarya) ; but he 
only who is alone is satisfied* (Suet. Up. L 11). 


reference and the interpretation are given by 
Baudh^yana ; 

* Some teach a fourfold division of these sacred duties. The 
text, however, ‘‘Four paths,” etc. (Taitt. Sathh. v. 7. 2. S) refers 
to sacrificial rites, istis^ animal and Soma sacrifices, and 
darvikomas (offerings made with a darm, or sacred ladle). The 
following declares that “Four paths, leading to the world of the 
gods, go sev^ally from the earth to heaven ” ' (Baudhay. ii. 6. 
9ff., cl 29 ; Jpast. ii. 9. 23. 5). 

The context suggests that the conception of the 
four paths is not unconnected with the doctrine of 
the four aimmas. 

An isolated passage in the Brhad. Up. (iv. 4. 9) 
describes the path to the Svargaloka as marked out 
in varied colours : 

* On that path (to the Svargaloka) they say that there is white 
or blue or yellow or green or red ; that path was found by 
Brahman, and on it goes whoever knows Brahman, and who 
has done good, and obtained splendour.* 

The colours are the same as those of the veins {Mtd ; 
ih. iv. 3. 20), and the conception has therefore in 
all probability a physiological basis. Neither in 
this instance, however, nor in that of the four paths 
of the Taitt. Samh. and Baudhayana was any infer- 
ence drawn or further development sought. And 
it remains doubtful how far any connexion is to be 
traced between the ideas underlying these texts 
and the formal doctrine of the devaydna. 

Parallels to the latter doctrine of roads traced 
out between earth and heaven by which the dead 
souls pass and repass are to he found in many of 
the religions of the nearer and further East. They 
are present in the eschatological teaching especially 
of Babylon and Egypt.^ Similar conceptions are 
presupposed in the dream of Jacob (On 28^®^*).^ 

Literature. — ^This is indicated in the article. 

A. S. Geden. 

DEVELOPMENT (Biological). — Development 
is the ‘ becoming ’ of the individual organism, the 
attainment of a specific form and structure, and 
of the not less characteristic associated faculties. 
The starting-point is usually a fertilized egg-cell — 
a new unity formed from the intimate and orderly 
combination of paternal and maternal inheritances. 
The fertilized ovum divides and re-divides, the 
daughter-cells or blastomeres are arranged in ger- 
minal layers, differentiation sets in, and an embryo 
is built up. This is embryonic development. At 
a certain stage, differing greatly in the different 
types, the egg is ‘ hatched,’ and the embryo emerges 
from the egg-envelope — sometimes like a miniature 
of the adult, as in the case of a chicken ; sometimes 
very unlike the adult and adapted to a different 
kind of life, as in the case of caterpillar and tad- 
pole. Thus there may be a larval development. 
The embryo is the quiescent stage within the egg < 
membrane; the larva is free-living and able to 
feed for itself. As long as the realization or ex- 

ression of the inheritance goes on, as long as 

ifferentiation and integration continue, we may 
speak of development, but mere increase in size is 
not development, and it is very difficult to decide 
where to put in the stop. Thus some would say 
that development includes all the normal changes 
of form and structure that occur throughout life, and 
that the breaking-down in old age is as much part 
of development as the building-up in youth. Others 
put in the stop when the limit of growth is reached, 
but the brain may go on developing long after that, 
though in mammas there seems to be no increase 
in the number of brain-cells after birth. More- 
over, there are many fishes and reptiles that show 
no limit of growth. Others, again, put in the stop 
when the specific characters begin to be well 
defined, but that would exclude much that can be 
fairly called development, e.g. the changes associ- 

1 See, e.g.^ F. Oumont, Les Religions orientaleSy 1906, p. 152 f., 
and the referenda there given ; E. A. Wallis Budge, Egyptian 
Hea-oen and JBTeS, London, 1905, pctssim^ etc. 

2 Cf- A, Jeremias, Bos AT im Idchte des aXten Orients^ 
Leipzig, 1906, p. 372 ff . 
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ated witli sexual maturity* The fact is that, in 
studying development, we are considering the 
living creature in its time-relations, and defini- 
tion is a matter of convenience. In the present 
article we propose to restrict ourselves for the 
most part to the problems of embryonic develop- 
ment. 

Let us state very briefly some of the outstanding 
facts of development. We know that the germ- 
cells, and their nuclei in particular, form the 
physical basis of inheritance— the means, at least, 
of development ; that a genetic continuity is kept 
up from generation to generation by a lineage of 
unspecialized germ-cells, which do not share in 
body-making ; that this accounts for like tending 
to beget like ; that fertilization implies an intimate 
and orderly union of two individualities, condensed 
and integrated for the time being in the ovum and 
the spermatozoon ; that the spermatozoon, besides 
being the bearer of the paternal half of the inherit- 
ance, acts as a liberating stimulus to the ovum, and 
introduces into the ovum a peculiar little body, 
the eentrosome, which plays an important part in 
the subsequent division of the fertilized egg-cell. 
We know that the mode of all development is by 
the division of nuclei and the segregation of the 
living matter into unit-areas or cells, each pre- 
sided over by a nucleus ; that differentiation comes I 
about very gradually, the obviously complex 
slowly arising out of the apparently simple ; that 
paternal and maternal characteristics — so far as 
the nuclei of the germ-cells bear these — are dis- 
tributed in exact equality by the nuclear or cellular 
divisions, and that the paternal and maternal con- 
tributions thus form the warp and woof of the web 
which we call the organism, though the expression 
or realization of the bi-parental heritage varies 
greatly in individual cases. In many cases the 
parental contributions seem to include ancestral 
items which may find expression in development 
or may lie latent. We know that development is 
a regular sequence of events which requires, stage 
by stage, an appropriate external environment; 
that there are continual interactions between the 
developing organism and its environment; and 
that there are continual mutual adjustments of the 
different constituents of the developing organism. 
In certain aspects the development appears like the 
huilding-np of a mosaic out- of many independently 
heritable and independently developable parts ; in 
other aspects it appears as the expression of an 
inte^ated unity, with subtle correlations between 
the parts, and with remarkable relative processes 
working towards an unconscionJy predetermined 
end. We know also that in a general way the in- 
dividual development of organs often progresses 
from stage^ to stage in a manner which suggests a 
recapitulation of the steps in the presumed racial 
evolution. 

It may be said that the data for the study 
of development are threefoldi viz. (a) einbryo- 
logists have worked out' the sequence of stages in 
the development of a large number of types ; (5) 
experimentalists have shown in a variety of in- 
stances that particular changes in the external 
conditions are followed by particular changes in 
the developing organism; and (c) students of 
heredity have distinguished various modes of in- 
heritance which obtain, such as * blended’ and 
‘Mendelian.’ The facts known in regard to de- 
velopment are many i and various, as we have 
briefly indicated, and they are continuously in- 
creasing in precision and penetration ; yet it seems 
doubtful whether we have got much nearer an 
understanding of development since the days of 
Aristotle, to whom facts were so few. It seems as 
if his de Genem^ione remained the most important 
contribution to the subject. How little light we 


have that he had not in regard to the deep problems 
of development, such as those suggested by the 
following questions : How are the heritable char- 
acteristics of the race summed up potentially within 
the minute germ-cells ? How do they gradually 
find expression in the individual development, so 
that what we call differentiation results? What 
is the nature of the compelling necessity that 
mints and coins the chick out of a drop of living 
matter? What is the regulative principle of the 
ordered progress which, by intricate and often 
strangely circuitous paths, leads to the fully- 
formed organism ? 

From reflexion on these general questions the 
scientific mind always turns, sometimes too quickly, 
to concrete investigation, it may be of the humblest 
sort, with the results of which the theory of de- 
velopment must he consistent. Thus there are 
numerous inquiries into the external factors of 
development, such as light, temperature, oxygen, 
osmotic pressure, and the chemical composition of 
the medium. Experiments are devised which alter 
or remove one factor at a time, and the significance 
of the factor is inferred from the resulting changes, 
transient or permanent, in the developing organism. 
It appears that each germ is adapted to develop in 
an appropriate environment, that changes, in this 
environment may occur without permanent pre- 
judicial effects on the organism, but that the 
latitude of endurable change varies greatly for 
different types, some being much less ^astic than 
others. It appears that some of the environmental 
factors, like oxygen and water, are analogous to 
nutrition ; that others, like the osmotic pressure or 
the presence of calcium salts in the water, are 
conditions of embryonic coherence; that others, 
like light and heat, are accelerants and inhihitants ; 
and that particular combinations of factors are re- 
quired as the ‘liberating stimuli’ of particular 
characters in the developing organism. It does 
not appear, however, that we can speak of the 
enviromnental factors as being in any other sense 
directive. 

A second kind of inquiry asks, What in point of 
fact goes on in the development of the fertilized 
egg-cell ? We know that there is an expression of 
the inheritance : that is just another spelling of the 
word development ; but what processes are known 
to occur? This is an inquiry into the physi- 
ology of development, which is still a veiy 
young department of science, too young for safe 
generalization. It is also difficult to disentangle 
the physiology of growth from that of develop- 
j ment, yet every one is agreed that mere growth is 
not development. What processes are known to 
occur? (a) We know of various sets of chemical 
changes significant in different ways. Thus, to 
cite three different cases, the fermentative changes 
in seeds make the legacy of nutritive reserves 
available; the anabolic formation of nuclein-sub- 
stances seems to bring about cell-division ; the 
diffusion of the products of mternal secretion 
certainly affords tne liberating stimulus to certain 
previously imexpressed parts of the inheritance, 
for instance in adolescence. (6) We know also of 
a continuous succession of cell-divisions. That, 
indeed, is how all development goes on. The 
original idea of Koux, that there is qualitative 
nuclear division, shuffling the pack of iniierited 
qualities, has been given up in favour of a more 
plausible view suggested below, (c) We also know 
a little of even subtler processes — of protoplasmic 
! movements within the developing germ, and of ap- 
parent attractions towards specific parts, (d) There 
are also phenomena of surface-tension and capil- 
larity, etc,, which seem to be rather parts of the 
vital machinery of growing than implicated in the 
essential secret of progressive differentiation. 
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A third line of investigation concerns the initial 
structure of the germ, and one result stands out — 
that in many cases the egg-cell contains pre-formed, 
sometimes pre-localized, organ-forming substances, 
whose removal involves the absence of a corre- 
sponding structure, should development proceed. 
Thus, the old view of the ovum as homogeneous 
and isotropic has given way before experimental 

roof of heterogeneity. It may be that, in the 

eterogeneous, anisotropic cytoplasm of the egg, 
there is the foundation of the progressive differen- 
tiation that follows, and it may be, as Driesch and 
Boveri suggest, that the dividing nuclei — each a 
microcosm-“are differently stimulated to expres- 
sion in different areas of the cytoplasm, and that 
they thus call forth new differentiations in these, 
in ever-increasing complexity of action and re- 
action. 

Another line of investigation in(3[uires into the 
mutual influences of the parts of the developing 
organism. An egg divides into a ball of cells (or 
blastomeres), and it seems reasonable to suppose — 
what experiment confirms — that the prospective 
value of a particular blastomere depends on its 
position in the whole. In the development of a 
colony^ of polymorphic Hydroids, such as Hydrac- 
tinia, it is probable that the prospective value of 
any young polyp — whether it is to become nutri- 
tive, reproductive, or sensory — depends, in part at 
least, on its position in the whole. Similarly, in 
the development of an embryo, it is probable that 
there are subtler than spatial correlations between 
the developing cells or groups of cells. Driesch 
has especially emphasized this idea of the mutual 
stimulation of developing parts, but further re- 
search is necessary before we can securely estimate 
the action of parts upon one another. This, indeed, 
brings us right up against one of the distinctive 
riddles of development — ^that there is, on the one 
hand, so much inter-dependence of parts, and yet, 
on the other hand, so much power of self-differen- 
tiation. 

In regard to the question so often asked, whether 
we can understand development in terms of chem- 
istry and physics, the scientific answer must be 
that we cannot at present in the very least describe 
embryonic development — ^that wonderful individual 
unpacking of a racial treasure-box — ^in terms of 
chemistry and physics. There are chemical and 
physical processes going on, of course, which re- 
ward study, but a knowledge of them does not 
help us greatly to understand the result. There is 
nothing known in regard to development that is at 
variance with the conclusions of chemistry and 
physics, bnt we cannot give a physico-chemical 
rendering of the observed facts. Nowhere is the 
autonomy of Biology clearer than here. Driesch 
in particular has done great service in showing 
that mechanistic formulae will not suffice when we 
come to deal with organic development, notably 
when we consider the localization of the various 
successive steps of differentiation. But many who 
are at one with him on that point are unable to 
follow Mm in Ms constructive hypothesis of an 
enteiechy which exerts a directive influence on the 
transformations of energy that go on in develop- 
ment. 

Literaturb. — H ans Driesch, The Science and Philosophy of 
the Organism OSiffordl Lectures at Aberdeen), 2 vds., London, 
190S; J. W. Jenfcinson, Experimental ErnbryohgVf Osdord, 
1909 [a very able treatise, with a philosophical discussion] ; W. 
Roux, Vortriige undAufsatze iiber EnitoickeluTigsmechanik 
Orgayiirnien^ i., Leipzig, 1905; E. B. Wilson, The Cell in 
EevelopTnent and Inheritance, London and New York, 1900; 
Aristotle's de G&mratione, tr. Pratt, Oxford, 1911. See also 
literature at end of art. Biolo&t. 
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DEVELOPMENf (Mental).— i. Introduction. 

— ^During and after the period of bodily growth 
and development, from infancy to adult life, the 


mi 


individual gradually acquires and completes his 
mental powers. The study of mental development 
has as its aim to determine the conditions which 
govern this gradual process, and its successive 
stages both for the mind in general and for the 
special functions or capacities. It has been re- 
marked that, while some of the lowest animals 
are horn ‘ grown up,’ being able from the first to 
secure food for themselves and otherwise to live 
a life similar to that of their parents, the higher 
we ascend the scale of animal life the longer is 
the period of immaturity, infancy, or develop- 
ment which the individual undergoes. This is 
not a mere accident : the length of infancy has 
a direct relation to the height achieved by the 
animal’s species in the evolutionary scale, in other 
words, to the complexity of its structure and 
functions, the variety of its adaptation to environ- 
ment, and especially the degree of plasticity, or 
power of modifying behaviour, which it possesses. 
The argument applies equally to the physical and 
the mental aspects of evolution. 

Oomparative tables show that the ratio of the period of iinma- 
turit:F to that of length of life, which in man is 25 : 75, or 1:3, 
is an increasingly small fraction as we descend the scale ; thus 
elephant, 1:4; horse, lion, 1:6; dog, 1:8; cattle, 1:9; cat, 
1 : 10 ; rabbit, 1 : 11 ; guinea-pig, 1 : 12 (A. F. Chamberlain 
[after Hollis and Bell], 2%c Chud^, ch- 4). The same differences 
may be observed within the human race itself : the young 
savage, or barbarian, Papuan, Fuegian, Bushman, Eskimo, is 
adult, and begins to take a man's or woman's part in the tribal 
work, at from 10 to 12 or 13 years ; while, within civilization, 
the date of perfect maturity has been progressively advancing 
to 21, 25, and even to 30 years for complete mental develop- 
ment. It must be supposed that the ordinary forces making 
for evolution have determined this increasing length of infancy 
and immaturity ; it has the following advantages : (1) Com- 
pleted growth means rigidity ; the more firmly a structure is 
organized, the more completely a habit is fixed by the organic 
mechanism, the more difficult is it for either structure or habit 
to be modified to suit new conditions ; hence longer infancy 
means more gradual and therefore more effective adaptation 
to the general environment. (2) Completed development 
means completed adaptation to a number of special forces in 
the environment ; the period of development is that during 
which selection occurs among the forces to which adaptation 
is to be made ; . thus longer infancy means ultimately more 
specialized adaptation to, and greater control over, the environ- 
ment. (3) The main value of mental as contrasted with 
physical development is to give the individual a mastery of 
the means of economizing behaviour — by selective attention, 
by language, by technical skill, by thinking, abstraction, and 
reason— the mastery of those varied means of summarizing ex- 
perience which the race has in its evolution perfected : such 
powers caimot be transmitted by physical heredity, but must 
be re-acquired by each individual by imitation or education : 
the longer development corresponds, therefore, to the greater 
refinement of the race in these products of experience. (4) In 
regard to physical structures as well as to mental achieve- 
ments, the individual must bjr exercise and activity acquire 
even those functions for which it has a congenital disposition : 
the simple structure does not become the complex organiza- 
tion, without effort on the individual’s part This is true 
whether or not the individual is supposed to pass through the 
same stages of growth as those by whicii its ancestral line 
has come down from simpler life-forms (recapitulation theory). 
Hence, the higher the evolution of the race, the longer must be 
the period occupied by the individual in reaching its race- 
type (K. Groos, Play of Animals, ch. 2, Eng. tr., London, 
1898; Chamberlain, op. ciO.; Psychol, deVmfant^, 

chs, 2 and 4). 

2. Relation of development to evolution. — Tiie 
recapitulation theory, once accepted as almost a 
truism, has recently met with much criticism. It 
has been applied to mental development most 
frankly and rally by Stanley Hall and his school. 
According to these writers, there are three wai^s 
in wMch the individual reveals the story of Ms 
race. (1) There is the actually observed corre- 
spondence between the stages and order of de- 
velopment and those of race-evolution recapitu- 
lation ’)• (2) There is the occasional appearance, 

even in adult normal life, of mental forms which 
are echoes of primitive mental stages; these 
occur more especially in states of mental weak- 
ness, fatigue, exhaustion, illness, the drng-psy- 
ehoses, sleep, hypnosis (‘reverberations/ ‘reminis- 
cences’). Our souls, like our bodies, represent 
the organized experiences of past ancestors : fears. 
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afifeofcions, thoughts, which appear even in qnite 
healthy states, may be * rudimentary spectres’ 
(Stanley Hall) due to survivals from distant ages 
of man. (3) A given individual may show arrest 
of mental (as well as of physical) development, 
stopping short at a stage which the race in general 
has long since passed ; in such a case we have a 
‘reversion,’ or an atavism in which the 

characteristics of remote ancestors dominate, in 
the child’s development, those derived from his 

arents or near ancestors. The mind, like the 

ody, thus consists of segmentary divisions or 
strata derived from different periods of evolution ; 
the older strata are naturally those which are 
most fixed and uniform throughout a race (c.^. the 
primitive instincts) ; the more recent strata are 
more variable in the different individuals {e,g, the 
forms of intellectual development) ; again, the 
older strata represent the foundation from which 
the more recent have been derived, and on which, 
therefore, the latter must be built ftp by the indi- 
vidual: hence not only the indxvidnal, as a 
matter of fact, tend to develop along racial lines, 
but also parents and teachers ought to encourage 
and strengthen this tendency, in order to secure 
adequate and proportional development of all the 
different powers {* culture-epoch theory’).^ 

The recapitulation theory has been d^ended (1) 
In the stages at which the different senses mature ; 
(2) in the stages at which accurate discrimina- 
tion of the different qualities within the same 
sensory group appears; (3) in the appearance of 
the different instinctive activities ; (4) in the play 
activities of children ; (6) in the successive objects 
of imitation which children select for themselves ; 
(6) in the stages of intelligent behaviour, and in 
the development of abstract thought ; (7) in the 
development of emotion ; (8) in language. The 
princi^e has been greatly over-driven by its sup- 
porters, and probably the correspondence in ques- 
tion is limited to the broad general lines of 
development and evolution respectively. Special 
objections apply to the culture-epoch theory both 
as an interpretation of the facts of observation 
and as a basis of educational reform, but in the 
course of its discussion many valuable suggestions 
have been made. The child is not mentally, any 
more than physically, a mere miniature adult ; 
its powers do not differ merely in quantity from 
those of the adult ; they differ also in proportion 
and in kind. 

Nature and nurture, — ^The question is still ve:^ 
far from settled as to the respective influence in 
development of factors which are present in the 
individual at birth, and of factors which come 
from the environment and operate from without. 
The arguments for the former, in the case of 
menW development, are: the tendency of the 
individual to reach the type or standard of his 
race, mentally as physically; the remarkably 
close resemblances which the adult individual 
shows to his parents and nearer ancestors, in char- 
acter as^ in body— a Tesemblance which is still 
greater, it is said, between parent and child when 
both are considered at the stage of infancy or 
childhood ; and the phenomena of atavism, so far 
as they are certified. Such facts suggest that, as 
the bodily germ-cell contains elements, or at least 
conditions, by which the future growth of the 
individual bodily organism is determined along . 
definite^ lines, with definite limits, and definite 
proportions between the parts, so the mind, or 
perhaps we should say the brain as the basis of 
mind, also has its development pre-determined 

1 See the Herhartian Ziller’s AUg. PMag.% Leipsag, 1884, 

f i, 215 flF., and Grundlegung zur Lehre vom erzieh, do. 

884, and the criticisms of K. Lange, ApperzeptUm^ do. 1906, 


from the first. In support of this the statistical 
observations of Gal ton, Pearson, Heymans, and 
I others have been adduced on the resemblances 
and correlations between the mental capacities of 
individuals and those of their parents or other 
members of their family. 

The result of Galton^s observations on the prevalence of 
eminence and genius in different families maj be placed in 
this form : that the chances of an eminent man having an 
ei^ent relative are as 1 to 4, while the chances that an ordi- 
nary man, or a man chosen at random without reference to 
eminence, will have an eminent relative are as 1 to 260. That 
this is not due to opportunity or to sodal influences he argues 
by a comparison between the adopted sons of Popes and the 
real sons of gifted men. Again, if both parents are artistic, 
the probability of a child being artistic is 2 to 1 ; while, if 
neifher parent is artislac, the probability of the child being so 
is 1 to 4 . Another and later statement shows that, while 86 
families, of a certain relatively high degree of eminence or 
capacity in the fathers, will contain at least 6 sons of the same 
capacity, as many as 6000 families of average or mediocre 
ability In the fathers will be required to furnish the same 
number of sons of that higher de^ee of eminence (F. Galton, 
ffereditarp London, X^e^tMatural Inheritance, London, 

1889. For further references, see J. Arthur Thomson, Heredity, 
London, 1908). 

Again, Karl Pearson dealt with families statistically in regard 
to such characteristics as intelligence, vivacity, conscientious- 
ness, popularity, temper; he h^ previously compared them 
in regard to such phy weal characters as the colour of hair, size 
and capacity of skull, stature, etc. The application of the 
correlation-formula maybe simply explained m this vra.y, that 
if every two brothers had always the same stature, or the same 
i colour of hair, then the correlation-index would be 1*00 ; if 
there were no law whatever, so that in one case the two 
brothers might he equally tall, in another the one tali and the 
other moderate, in a third the one tall and the other short, 
then the index would be 0*00 ; while, conversely, if there were 
such a law that in every case of two brothers one was tall and 
the other short (of course in exact proportion), then the index 
would be -1*00. The index Karl Pearson found for the colour 
of the hair was 0*64, for the skull 0*49, for the stature 0-51 ; 
while for the mental characters the average correlation was 
0*62, in other words, practically the same as the physical index. 
These are comparatively high degrees of correlation, and sug- 
gest that the same cause has been operative in both classes of 
cases considered in the statistical measurement. Now, it is 
quite obvious that post-natal conditions have nothing to do 
with the colour of the hair or with the size of the skull ; hence 
it is equally unlikely, he argues, that the environment has 
any^ng to do with the intelligence, or vivacity, or temper of 
the individual. Later, more particular and accurate tests gave 
similar results, although the correlations were not quite so 
high ; in any case, the brother of a bright child is much more 
likely to he bright than the brother of a dull child ; bright- 
ness or dullness of intelligence is derived from the parents and 
is not due to education or environment, and not only is it the 
general mental character that is inherited in this way, but 
even quite special characteristics (K. Pearson, Nature, Ixv. 
[1901] 118, also Huxley Lect. for 1903 in the Trans. Anthr, 
Inst. p. 179 ff., and Biometrilea, ii. [1903] 357, and iii. [1904] 
131 ; Heymans, Ztschr.f. angew. Psych, i. [1907]. On the whole 
question, see E. L. Thorndike, Educational PsydhoUgy, New 
York, 1903, ch. 6). 

On the other side, Loeh and his school are able 
to produce an increasing mass of evidence showing 
that the development of the bodily organism, 
since it can be enormously modified by changes 
in the environment, is to a large extent directly 
due to the action of external forces. Hence the 
mental development may he a product of environ- 
ment and opportunity rather than of innate 
factors. Thus, the conclusions of Galton and 
Pearson, for example, are insecure so long as we 
do not and cannot exclude the environmental in- 
fluence ; just as children of healthy parents tend 
to have healthy bodies because of the sufficient 
and proper food which their parents {because of 
their healthiness) are able to provide them, so the 
children of mentally gifted parents tend also to be 
mentally] gifted, because of the immensely greater 
stimulation which they receive from the conversa- 
tion, the life, the surronndin|s of their parents, 
and their parents’ friends ; it is a question not of 
innate, hut of external, conditioning. See, further, 
art. Heeedity. 

3. Relation of mental to physical development : 
periods of development. — has been shown (see 
Body and Mind, Brain and Mind) that the 
development of the mental powers is in intimate 
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relation with that of the hodily organs, and 
especially the hrain. 

The term * development * is here used in a wide sense to cover 
both growth and development proper ; strictly it is preferable 
to confine the term * growth * to the increase in size or amount, 
while ‘development* is reserved for increase in organimtion 
and connexion of parts ; bnt these processes occur simnitane- 
ously in physical development, and it Is extremely dMcnlt to 
draw any line between them in mental expansion. 

The stages of physical growth and maturity have 
heen used to delimit the periods of childhood 
generally 5 broadly, we may take four periods of 
seven years each: (1) cMlahood, from Birth to 7 
years (about the time of the completion of the 
second dentition) j (2) th& period 0 / girlhood or 
hoyhood, from the 7th to the 14th year; (3) the 
period of adolescence or youth, from the 14th to 
the 21st year ; and (4) from the 21st to the 28th 
year, by which time the mental development, as 
well as'the skeletal growth, is approximately com* 
pleted. The first period is also divided into w- 
fancy (the first two years, to completion of first 
dentition) and childhood proper {to the 7th year). 

(1) Characteristic of the first period are the 
development of the senses, which at first are ex- 
tremely imperfect ; rapid body and brain growth ; 
the ac(jnirement of the fundamental motor co- 
ordinations — walking, grasping, climbing, etc.— • 
and the acquirement of speech ; emotions are readily 
excited, bnt are of short duration ; the prominent 
instincts are the self-preservative ones, ‘experi- 
mentation play,’ and imitation. (2) The second 
eriod is marked by a slower bodily growth ; the 
rain is relatively fixed in its size and weight 
before the middle of this period,^ bnt undergoes 
rapid development or organization during the 
latter part of it; the important physiological 
changes that occur towards the middle of the 
period are accompanied by susceptibility to 
emotional excitement ; the individual is easily 
fatigued; bodily and mental habits are being 
formed and fixed; the beginnings of abstract 
thought and of self-consciousne^ present them- 
selves: action is co-ordinated with reflective in- 
telligence and thought. (3) In the third stage 
there is, again, at the hegmning, a rapid advance 
in bodily growth followea by another period of 
slow growth to its completion at about 21; there 
is a strengthening of the social consciousness; 
greater interest is shown in adults and their work ; 
it is also the period of idealism, of romance, and 
generally of great emotional and social develop- 
ment — ‘storm and stress’; the mental powers 
begin to be definitely fixed and proportioned; 
even play takes a more serious form — in tests of 
endurance, self-control, skill, and ability. (On 
this important period, see Stanley Hall’s Adol- 
escence, and art. Adolescence, voL i. p. 101). (4) 

The last period referred to is that in which the 
general mental character is finally hardened or 
set. (On the periods of childhood, see the histori- 
cal summary in Chamberlain, ch. 4, and Claparfede, 
ch. 4, par, 1). The development of the brain is 
eculiar in this respect, that at birth it bears a 
igher proportion relatively to the rest of the 
body, and to its adult value, than any other organ. 
While the weight of body of the newiy bom infant 
is to that of the adult as 1 to 20, the corre- 
sponding ratio in the case of the brain alone is 
1 to 3*8 (see the tables given in H. H. Bonaldson, 
Growth of the Brain, London, 1895, chs. 2 and 6). 
Nearly the full weight of the bram, however, and 
therefore its completed ‘ growth,’ is reached be- 
tween the 7th and the 10 th year, whereas the full 
stature is not attained until about the 21st year, 
and the body may go on increasing in weight till 
the 50th year or later. On the other hand, the 
brain after the 7th year undergoes changes of 
great importance in its organization ; growth is 


replaced by development, in the proper sense of 
the word, although there has also been some degree 
of development during the earlier stages. 

According to Flecfasig’s discoveries, the areas of the 

brain are the first to show functional maturity, that is, they 
are the first whose connecting fibres acquire the medullary, 
sheath iLomlisatim der geistigen Vorgdnge, Leipzig, 1896). 
The earliest fibres to be functionally perfect are those which 
lead from and to the large region of the brain, which he 
calls the area for ‘body sensation,* including under this 
broad term both the internal sensations, conveyed from the 
viscera, muscles, etc., and, the external, conveyed from the 
sMn (organic, kiniesthetiCj pain, touch, and temperature sensa- 
tions, sensations of position) ; these connexions begin before 
birth, and are completed in the first few months after birth. 
Within this region it is the fibres connected with the internal 
organs, and with the extremities, that are first completed ; 
then follow those connected with the trunk, and with the 
special muscles that are afterwards used for speech. They 
convey the great masses of sensation with which the feelings 
and emotions, and also the sense of self, are directly correlated 
(13i. Bema^ Les iSematims interTm, It may be 

concluded that these impressions are the earliest which the 
child is capable of receiving, and the first to be connected into 
systematic percepiaons. Next in order of development are the 
fibres connected with the smell-centre, and probably those of 
the taste-centre ; third are those which lead to and from the 
sight area, which do not begin to show the medullaiy'^sheath 
until after birth ; while those of hearing come last. Outside 
the more or less sharply defined areas of the brain, from which 
these [fibres derive, are those which Flechsig, after Meynert, 
names the association areas, the two chief areas being the large 
occipital zone, and the pre-frontal zone. It is noticeable that 
these are all much later in completing their connexions than 
the sensory zones, and that their connexions are almost entirely 
of the intra-cerebral type; that is to say, they pass between 
the different parts of the cortex within a hemisphere or from 
one hemisphere to the other; these are hardly present at all 
in the third month of life, but continue to form for several 
years afterwards. 

Flechsig holds, from a comparison between his anatomical 
researches and the results of clinical and pathological observa- 
tion, that the sensory zones ‘mediate* not only sensations 
proper, but also those mental forms which are based upon 
groups or combinations of similar sensations ; for example, 
tactual space-perceptions, and perceptions of auditive series 
such as those involved in the appreciation of spoken words. 
With the large association-area in the hind part of the brain 
are correlated such perceptions as involve combinations of 
heterogeneous sensations, associations, and memories ; in other 
words, ideas of external objects, of the meaning of words, and 
aJl forms of higher knowledge. Injury to, or destruction of, 
these regions leads to an entire loss both of visual and of 
auditory memory, and the state which has sometimes been 
tilled apraada, or agnosis, that is, an apparent inability not 
only to name familiar objects or to recognize them when seen, 
hut even to use them when placed in the hand ; yet at the 
same time power of sensation appears to be intact. The general 
term ‘intelligence* might fitly be used to cover the mental 
faculties whidi are lost m such a case. On the other hand, the 
pre-frontal region, standing in the closest relation with the 
area for the tactual, kinoesthetio, and organic sensations, is 
that which runs parallel with the development of the ■mil, 
character, and self-consciousness ; the one certain fact about 
injury to it is that there is a loss of interest, spontaneity, 
ower of concentrating the attention, in short, a general 
epreoiation of the character. 

The close relation Between normal development 
of the brain and normal mental capacity, between 
abnormal development or one-sided development 
and genius, between defective development and 
imbecility, etc., have been referred to elsewhere 
(Brain and Mind) ; modern appeals for improved 
hygiene in schools, medical inspection of children, 
feeding of necessitous children, special classes for 
defective children, and the avoidance of over-strain, 
have their ground or justification in the intimate 
correlation c^tween the development of the body 
and that of the mind ; and, needless to say, in the 
case of the child, even more than in that of the 
adult, the health of the mind is mainly dependent 
upon that of the body. 

4. The conditions of development.~It has 
already been pointed out that it is difficult to 
say how far development proceeds from internal, 
and how far from external factors. It may Be 
urged that, just as a child will reach a certain pre- 
determined Ait, provided that it obtains adequate 
food and exercise and is protected from injury, and 
as no amount of extra feeding or exercise will enable 
it to go beyond this height, while under-feeding, 
nnder-exercise, and injury will make it fall below 
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it, so it is in the case of the mind. The child is 
born with the possibility of so much mental 
capacity, so much ‘intelligence,’ or retentive 
memory, so acute a sense of sight or hearing, etc. ; 
care and practice will enable it to reach these fixed 
limits, but not to pass beyond them, while neglect 
and want of exercise may keep it far short of them. 
The conclusion is that the function of the teacher 
or parent is limited to the providing of the neces- 
sary material for development, that the amount 
and the direction of the development are, however, 
determined already by the nature which the child 
has received at birth. It is probable that the two 
most important factors in the question are, on 
the one hand, the activity of the child, which is 
partly a matter of congenital faculty, and partly a 
matter of healthy nutrition ; and, on the other 
hand, omortunity of exercise and practice. The 
child who is constantly moving about not only 
improves his health in general, but also puts him- 
self within reach of varied stimuli by which his 
mental powers are evoked, and in the course of 
time developed ; while the sluggish child does not 
come so much within reach of stimulation, and 
therefore has a relatively slower development. 
Opportimity includes both the ordinary social 
and educational advantages or disadvantages, and 
especially those factors which depend on the health, 
culture, and economic position of the parents. 
ISfature determines that the fundamental mstincts 
shall appear in a certain order, and each contribute 
its share to the complete development; hut, if 
stimulation and exercise are not provided, any 
instinct, when it appears, will remain undeveloped, 
and therefore the whole mental growth will suffer 
a certain amount of distortion. 

Flay and imitation, — ^The principal con- 

ditions of development are the two ‘instincts,’ if 
they may he so called — ^play and imitation. Flay 
in the wide sense includes all activities or tendencies 
which do not contribute to the immediate needs of 
the organism, which are spontaneously carried out, 
and which give pleasure in their operation apart 
from any result derived from them. The natural 
view ‘of play is such as is expressed in Spencer’s 
surplus energy theory, viz. that play is the out- 
come of the excessive amount or stored nervous 
energy in the young, the exercise of which is not 
required for the organic needs, or of the tendency 
or faculty of imitation, according to which the 
child in its play imitates adult activities [Frinci^es 
of Fsychology^f 1872, yoL ii. pt. 8, ch. 9). The 
theory with which Groos {Flay of Animals and 
Flay of Man [Eng. tr., London, 1910]), Baldwin 
(Pref. to Groos’ Flay of Animals)^ and others seek 
to replace this is that play; has a biological 
funckop, viz* that of preparing the immature 
individual for the activities of adult life, without 
exporing it to danger such as would he implied if 
it had to acquire the same experience apart from 
the parent’s protection. There ie in each of Gie 
mental powers (or in each of fee relative centres of 
the bram) a tendency to expression or exercise, 
and, long fefore there is reU need for such powers, 
this exercise is obtained through play; thus the 
plays of children follow roughly the stages of the 
race evolution, as Hugh Miller suggested {My 
Schools and Schoolmasters), The corresponding 
instincts and interests develop successively in the 
child’s mind ; as they develop in their order, each 
in turn seeks, as it were, for self-expansion or ex- 
pression, and this takes the form of play. A 
specially important feature of play is that it pre- 
pares the way for intelligence, or, rather, it is the 
means by which intelligence gradually comes to 
replace instinct, both in the race and in the individ- 
ual ; the more fixed and limited the environment 
of an organism is, the more rigid are its instincts, i 


the less developed is its nervous system, and the 
less is its power to adapt itself to changes in the 
environment ; on the other hand, the more varied 
the environment, the less rigid, although perhaps 
more numerous, the instinctive tendencies are, and 
the greater the ultimate development of the intelli- 
gence ; play enables the instincts to he sufficiently 
exercised without dominating the development as 
a whole. In general, then, play is a preparation 
for the adult life ; hence, the higher tne jfhysical 
and also the mental development ultimately 
achieved, the longer, as a rule, is the period of 
play ; this, according to Groos, is the object, the 
biological function, of youth ; animals do not play 
because they are young, but they have a period of 
youth in order to play. This play includes the 
simple experimentation of the child, as that of the 
infant when exercising its muscles and its senses 
npon the objects around it ; thus it obtains experi- 
ence of the qualities of objects, and at the same 
time strengtnens and develops its own active 
powers. Nature has provided ample means for 
this experimentation-^ay in the Measure which 
the child manifestly obtains from it, and which is, 
here as elsewhere, the correlative and index of 
action which is for the benefit of the organism. 
Next follow those plays by which the organism as 
a whole is strengtnened physically, and by which 
the memory is organized and experience consoli- 
dated ; finally, plays in which the higher mental 
powers, as well as the wider social instincts, are 
brought out and exercised. The following is 
Groos’ classification of the plays of the <mild 
{Flay of Man ) : — 


I. Playful experimentation : 
(a) With the sensory appara- 
tus. 

(&) With the motor appara- 

■ ■ ■ tus.'’. 


ExaTiples. 

Experimentation with noises* 
tones, tastes, colours, forms, 
etc. 

Movement of its own body, 
moving plays, destructive and 
constructive plays, throwing 
playa 


Illusion and recognition 
plays ; imaginary tales, etc. 

Games involving tests of en- 


(c) Playful use of the higher 
mental powers. 

1. Experimentation with 

the mental powers, 
memory, imagmation. 

2. Experimentation with 

the feelings (physical durance, pain ; tales involving 
pain, mental suffer- surprises and perils, dangerous 
mg, surprise, fear). situations, etc. 

3. Experimentation with Experimentation or play 

the will. involving control of reflex 

actions or of habits. 

II. playful exercise of impulses of the second or socionomic 
order; (a) fighting plays (physical and mental tests, 
rivalry, teasing, hunting playa, etc.) ; (b) love plays ; (o) 
imitative play (imitation of movemente, dramatic imita- 
tion, constructive imitation, and inner or artistic imita- 
tion); (d) social play. 

As to imitation, it also, like play, is a universal 
tendency in normal childhood,^ and indeed in all 
ypung animal life ; botli imitation and play differ, 
as Groos points out {op, cit, p. 2), from ordinary 
inskncts, in the fact that they have not a specific 
stimulus, or a specific reaction, but are called out 
by any kind of stimulus, and involve a reaction 
which varies with the stimulus calling them out. 
The essential conditions of imitation are (1) some 
sort of interest {Q^apport), by which the attention 
of the young animal is caught and held by an older 
animal ; (2) the perception of some movement in 
the older animal ; (3) the experience of some refiex 
or inborn tendency towards the same movement in 
the young. Thus imitation is always based partly 
on innate powers, partly on the social conditions, 
and partly also on the development of the senses 
and powers of perception. There is a gradual 
change in childhood {a) in the type of objects or 
persons whom the child seeks to imitate, in the 
interest which it feels for different personalities, 

^ Idiot children, as a rule, neither play nor imitate (Soliier, 
FsyehPl, de Pidiot et de Vvmh&ciU\ Paris, 1901, ch. 6). 
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and the atti'action of its attention by them; (fi) 
in the complexity of the actions imitated ; (c) in 
the fidelity of the imitation, the earlier actions 
being more limited and more faithful copies, the 
later being more spontaneous, original, and. dra- 
matic in their form (cf . the development of chil- 
dren’s ideals Avith age in Earl Barnes, Studies in 
Education^ ii. [1902], and a recent study by Yaren- 
donck, in Arch, de psych. ^ no. xxviii., July 1908). 
The biological function of imitation is, like that of 
play, to prepare the individual for adiilt life, while 
he is being protected from the dangers that m^ht 
otherwise lie in acquiring such experience. The 
child, imitating its parents, its teachem, or its 
friends, acquires the nabits of expression and of 
action which they already have, and also — a more 
important matter — acquires their habits of emotion, 
their mental attitudes. Imitation thus becomes a 
form of heredity, replacing physical heredity, 
bringing the same advantages more rapidly, and 
at less cost. The child tends through it to resemble 
its parents, not only physically but also mentally 
(Baldwin, 332 ff.). 

5 , The original acti^ties, — The child is bom 
with a complex nervous structure, by which ade- 
quate response is provided to a large number of I 
stimuli from the environment, in the form of reflex, | 
automatic, and instinctive actions. Some of these | 
actions are carried out before consciousness, and | 
therefore, presumably, before mind is present, or | 
at least active ; and even in later development we 
still find that a large part of the work of the body 
is carried on reflexly or automatically, and with- 
out the intervention of consciousness. The ques- 
tion arises as to the relation between consciousness 
on the one hand, and reflex activity on the other, 
in development. It is still sometimes argued that 
consciousness has no biological function, and that 
the Avhole mental development is simply a result of, 
and therefore sequent to, the bodily and cerebral 
development itself, which in its turn is determined 
by purely physiological and physical forces. H, 
Ziegler, A. Bethe, J. Loeb, J. P. Nuel, and other 
‘modernists’ in Comparative Psychology would 
entirely exclude the use of consciousness (not 
merely the word, but the thing) from biology. 
On the other side, it is held that consciousness is, 
or exercises, a controlling poAver by which the 
reflexes present, or provided for, at birth are 
organizeti into higher combinations, and modified 
on the ground of experience (Lloyd Morgan, Introd. 
to Comp. Esychol., ch. 11, London, 1894; AnimaZ 
Behaviour, London, 1900) ; and, again, that the 
reflex actions themselves are a product of con- 
scious effort in the ancestors of the individual 
(Wundt, Physiol. Psychol.^, Leipzig, 1903, iii. 
278 ff.). Thus consciousness or mind is now and 
has been in the past the main force making not 
merely for mental, but also for physical develop- 
ment and evolution. There is a law of economy 
by which every action, as it is repeated, becomes 
less and less of a conscious action, until in the end 
it may be purely automatic ; the value of this is 
that the ener^ of consciousness, or the physical 
energy underlying consciousness, is thereby set free 
for other activities ; wherever an action is resisted, 
or is prevented by any cau^ from issuing in its 
ordinary way, there consciousness is immediately 
present ; wherever a new circumstance arises which 
requires a different reaction from any provided by 
the reflex or automatic systems, there again con- 
scionsness arises; on the other hand, the less 
resistance there is the smoother the action, the 
more familiar the situation the less is conscious- 
ness directed towards it. Consciousness thus 
represents the ‘ growing point ’ of the organism ; 
correlated Avith it are changes in the central 
nervous system, and in the body as a whole, which 


rdtimately become the basis of organized intellx- 

f ence and will (cf. J, Jastrow, The Subconscious^ 
london, 1906, pt. 2). 

The special activities and poAvers involved in the 
process of mental development may be classified as 
follows: (1) the physiological reflex actions; (2) 
the sense-organs, sensations, and sensory reflexes ; 
(3) perception, in relation to the primary attention- 
reflexes ; (4) instinctive behaviour ; (5) feelings and 
emotions ; (6) aauH ; (7) memory, its conditions and 
varieties; (8) imagery and imagery types; (9) 
language and abstract thought. 

(1) Physiological rejiexes are those connected 
Avith the circulation of the blood, the respiration, 
the digestion, and other processes of bodily meta- 
bolism ; of these it is not necessary to treat in this 
connexion, since they are entirely removed from 
the control of the child’s consciousness, except so 
far as they are liable to modification by emotion, 
to which reference will be made later. These 
processes take place at a much more rapid rate in 
the infant than in the adnlt. 

‘ The metabolic activities of the infant are more pronounced 
than those of the adult, for the sake, not so much of energies 
which are spent on the world without, as of energies which are 
for a while buried in the rapidly increasing mass of flesh. ^ It is 
* a metabolism directed largely to constructive ends* (M. Foster, 
Text-book of Physiology^, 1891, p. 1644). 

(2) Sensations. — The normal child is provided at 
birth with the external apparatus for ail classes of 
sensation, and these are connected, through nerve 
fibres, with the central organs in the brain ; but, as 
has been remarked above, this connexion is not 
functionally complete fox a considerable time after 
birth. The child at first is deaf, is ‘ light-shy,’ is 
insensitive to odours, and to a large extent to 
taste, so that the sense of touch and perhajis the 
muscular sense are the only ones which at birth 
shoAv certain indications of activity. According 
to the tests Avhich have been made, the sensitive- 
ness in general increases veiy rapidly in the first 
few years, reaching its maximum development 
probably about the iOth year, after which there is 
a decline in sensitiveness proper, although the 
power of discrimination remains capable or great 
improvement thereafter (J. A. (juhert, Studies 
from Yale Psychol. Lab., 1893, 1894 ; E. Meumann, 
i. 102 ft‘). The sensorial reaction-time also im- 

E roves in rate during the first 10 or 12 years of 
fe, after which there is, apart from special train- 
ing, a gradual dulling. The different qualities of 
each sense become capable of discrimination in a 
regular succession, Avhich, according to some ob- 
servers, follows that of their supposed evolution in 
the race. 

The development of visual sensation may be taken as an illus- 
tration of the problem and of the obstacles to its solution. 
There is very great difficulty in determining whether a child 
has or has not a power to perceive and distinguish different 
colours. Even where speech is appealed to, the results are by 
no means conclusive. The earliest attempt to determine the 
order in which the different visual sensations are arrived at. 
was that of Preyer in 1882 (op. a*f, infra, ch. 1). The tests were 
begun in the third quarter of the second year of life, and con- 
tinued to the fourth year. He found that the colours yellow 
and red were those which were most constantly and accurately 
named, or picked out when the names were given, while green 
and blue came last ; by the beginning of the 4th year the child 
could name all but the very dark or light shades correctly. 
AVIth a similar method Miss Shinn <op. dt. infra) found that her 
subject (a little girl) was successfully trained to name all the 
colours correctly, before the end of the second year. By a 
special method, appealing to the preference of the child, 
shown by its selecmon of one “ ... . 


one from a pair of colours, Baldwin 
{Mental jj&oeiopment, pp. 39, 50) concluded that a child of 9 
months can distinguish all the colour^ and has a distinct 
preference for blue. The above were individual studies. From 


a thorough collective test on children, boys and mrls, from birth 
to 7 years, by a * matching * method , Garbmi iArdi. per Vantrop. 


shade or brightness in the second month; it is not till the 
middle of the second year that he has any perception of colour, 
and then it is red which is first marked out ; green begins to 
be added about the mid of the second year, and yellow in the 
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course of the third year, while it is not till the foui’th that he | 
can chstinguish such colours as ofctnge, blue, violet, etc. In the 
fifth year the different shades of the same colour become easily 
distinguished, but the colour yision is still relatively imperfect 
until the end of the sixth year. Thus the order of development 
is red, green, yellow ; then orange, blue, and violet. With 
regard to the power of naming, he found that 2 per cent of the 
children in their sixth year cannot name any colour, and that 
only 36 per cent can name the six main colours given above ; 
the power to name a colour accurately seems to follow, in about 
a year’s space, the power distinguish the colour in question. 
Ziegler, in 1905 (Inaugural Dissertation, Zurich, n,d., but c. 
1905), tried, with more accurate methods, to determine the 
degree of colour sensibility in 200 children, one half boys and 
one half girls, at the age of beginiung school life in the Munich 
schools. The ‘ matching ’ method gave a distinct preference in 
accuracy of matching to orange, violet, blue, and yellow in that 
order, red, grey, and grem being relatively less accurately 
matched. Dlaeh and uihite were mvariably correctly placed. 
It does not, of course, follow that the order of correctness in 
matching corresponds to the order of development; on the 
contrary, it may be concluded that the colours were preferred 
on account of their aesthetic value, their novelty, etc. In the 
naming method (the child giving the name) the order of 
correctness was blaek, white, red, blue, green, yellow, with 
viofet and orange last ; the darker shades of colour on the whole 
were better named than the lighter, presumably because they 
were more familiar to the children ; none of the boys could 
name orange, and only 5 per cent of the mrls. Every one of 
the tests employed brought out the fact, already suggested by 
other observers, that girls have a much more accurate sense of 
colour than boys. Neither Garhini nor Ziegler found that any 
one of the children they examined was colour-blind (in a total 
of 750) ; in adults, as is well known, colour-blindness occurs , 
much more frequently among men than among women ; in the 
former case the frequency is variously given as from 1 to 6 per 
cent. It is probable that by properly devised means of train- 
ing, the colour sense of children might be greatly developed, 
and thereby their general mental capacity greatly improved. 

(3) The development oi perception from sensation 
takes place through the exercise of the sensory re- 
flexes, which play a large part in the process of 
attention. Thus a child does not at first see objects 
either as clearly, as distinctly, or as proportion- 
ately as the adult. In the earlier months it sees 
no colours, but only light and shade ; it has no 
means of determining the distance at which any 
seen object is ; it is unable to fix an object so as to 
obtain a clear image of its outlines and details ; it 
is unable to determine, and indeed has no concep- 
ception of, the third dimension ; objects are prob- 
ably seen as blotches of light and shade merely ; 
it has no power of distinguishing a real from a re- 
flected or imaged object; in short, it can hardly 
be said to have any perceptual or object-conscious- 
ness at all, through sight (Preyer, op. cit, ch. 1). 
All these powers are ^adually acquired through 
exercise and the resulting co-ordination of the 
movements of the eyes with the visual sensations. 
The three sets of muscles in question are those of 
accommodation, by which the object is clearly 
focused ; oifimtion, by which the object is brought 
into the centre of the retina — the part of the eye 
which is most sensitive to form as well as to colour ; 
and of convergence, by which binocular vision is 
determined, and the two eyes are guided so as to 
obtain single vision of solid objects. These co- 
ordinations are only ac<^uired, as has been said, 
through exercise; it is therefore extremely 
important that a child should be OTen all possible 
opportunities of exerci^g its ocular muscles from 
the very first. It is interest — imtinctive interest 
in the first place— that calls forth movements; 
and, where objects of interest are not presented, 
the exercise fails to take place. This is an illustra- 
tion of the importance of environment in deciding 
development. 

The following gives some idea of the dates at which these 
wers are finally achieved, according to Preyer and others (of. 
rkpatrick, op, cit infra, ch. 4). The protective reflex closing 
of the e.yes when bright light falls upon them is present almost 
immediately after birth ; also the pupillary reflex (adaptation to 
increase or decrease of light); the blinking reflex, when an 
object is brought close to the eye, is not immediately present, i 
but occurs after a few weeks; atypic or independent move- i 
ments of the two eyes and the eyelids (e.g. one eye remain- 
ing fixed while the other moves, or the eyes being turned 
downwards while the eyelids remain fixed) occur occasionally 
until the beginning of the second month ; voluntary fixation is ‘ 


not complete until about the end of the first quarter year ; 
voluntary and accurate convergence according to the distance 
of objects is not perfect even before the end of the second year ; 
the interpretation of visual impressions and their co-ordination 
with bodily movements are not established till much later. 

This history really describes the origin of the visual percep- 
tions of space in the child ; the question whether the idea of 
space is innate or acquired is impossible to answer, because it 
is wrongly put. The child is not born with a ready-made idea 
of space which it merely applies to experiences derived from the 
senses (Kant), but neither is its idea of space a product of 
sensations and of associations formed between the images 
derived from the sensations ; it is a result of inter-action be- 
tween sensations, feelings and desires, impulses and move- 
ments, to which in each case the ‘disposition Ms congenital, 
but which are only realized and combined through the acquired 
experience of the child (cf. Wundt’s ‘psychic synthesis,’ and 
Stumpf’s ‘synergy’). The evidence from the born-blind, who 
have oeen enabled, by an operation, to see in later life, is con- 
flicting. It does not prove that they at first see only colours 
and brightness, not things or objects, as Preyer argues. It is 
true, however, that they are entirely unable to appreciate 
distance (see B. Bourdon, La Perception visuelle de Vespaee, 
Paris, 1902, ch. 13, for a complete account of these observations, 
up to that date). A similar ‘synergy* of sensations, feelings, 
and attention -reflexes goes to form the tactual perceptions 
(extent, hardness and softness, sharpness and bluntness, etc.) 
and the auditory perceptions (rhythm, tone-interval, melody, 
speech, etc.). 

(4) An instinctive action is a response evoked in 
direct relation to a perception of some kind, while 
a reflex action is called out bjr a simple sensation 
or by a purely physiological stimulus. The differ- 
ence is mainly one of degree, although there is 
undoubtedly a much greater power of control, and 
liability to modification on the ground of experi- 
ence, in the instinctive than in the reflex action 
(see discussion on ‘Instinct and Intelligence’ in 
Brit. Joum, of Psychol, iii. pt. 3 [1910] by Myers, 
Lloyd Morgan, Carr, Stout, and Macdougall). The 
following is a classification of the instincts shown 
by the child, modified from that given by E. A, 
Kirkpatrick (ch. 4) : (1) individual instincts ; (2) 
social, including (a) the gregarious instinct, the 
instinct to he with others, (h) the co-operative 
instinct, to act with others, [c) play, (d) imitation, 
(e) expression and communication, and {/) more 
complex instincts such as the collective, destructive, 
and creative instincts. Such an instinct implies 
three things: a need on the part of the child 
(organic sensation, feeling, impulse), an object 
capable of satisfying this neecl, and some con- 
sciousness on the part of the child of the meaning 
of the object in relation to the want or need. It is 
the want or the interest which determines the 
direction of the attention towards the object. 
Thus the child’s whole interest is absorbed at first 
by the needs of food and of rest ; its grasping and 
food-taking instincts are the first to express them- 
selves ; the ^ver of food, and articles used in con- 
nexion with its food, are the first objects which it 
learns to distinguish and recognize; later the 
needs of its sense-development cause interest in 
objects for the mere sensations they give, bright 
lights and colours, loud noises and musical tones, 
etc. At this stage the instinct of play appears, 
especially of experimentation play and of move- 
ment play. In its early years the child is natur- 
ally self-centred ; it is biolo^cally of advantage to 
the race that the individualist instincts should be 
strong at this time. Accordingly, its wants are 
strongly expressed and vigorously insisted upon. 
Yet there is no conscious idea of the self, as opposed 
in interest to other persons, until from the fourth or 
fifth year, when selfishness in the strict sense of the 
word begins to appear, controlled, however, by the 
equally instinctive desire for social approval. The 
constant desire of the normal child to be with 
others, especially other children, his shyness to- 
wards strange eiders, but ready acceptance as 
playmates of other children, about his own age, 
seen for the first time ; his eagerness to accompany 
the adults of his family in all their goings and in 
all their activities ; his constant repetition of the 
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actions of adults in his his treatment of 

animal pets, younger children, dolls, etc. — are 
illustrations of the force of the social instincts and 
of their part in the development of the social con- 
sciousness. Later, the individualist and social 
instincts combine in (i.) the impulse of self-display, 
adornment, etc. i (ii.) the impulse to co-operate 
with others for common ends, in games, or in 
school and household or farm work; (iii.) the im- 
pulse of competition and rivalry, which tends to 
the rapid development of the physical and mental 
powers; (iv.) with expanding imagination, the 
sympathetic feelings arise, and the impulse to help, 
to defend, to support others, which reaches its 
height in the unselfish idealism of adolescence. 
The progressive appearance of these instincts, as 
also those of play, imitation, emotional expression 
and speech, determines a gradual change in the 
interests of the child, and this in its turn reacts 
upon its intelligence and character. (On the de- 
velopment of instinct y and its relation to interest, 
etc., see Kirkpatrick and E. Clapar^de, cUL) 

(5) Feelings and emotions.— It has been recog- 
nized that the affective life of the child is propor- 
tionally much more extensive than that of the 
adult ; as judged at any rate by his expressions, 
the child’s feelings are both more vivid and less 
enduring than those of the adult; impressions 
when they reach consciousness at all are felt more 
keenly and are responded to more actively and 
strongly. This is true both of pleasures and of 
pains. On the other hand, the feelings are not so 
permanent ; the child passes rapidly from one mood 
of feeling to its oppo^te— from laughter to tears, 
from anger to pity. It may he questioned, how- 
ever, whether the actual feelings are as strong as 
they appear. 

Preyer has argued that the child’s life is one of intense feel- 
ing, and that in it pain predominates over pleasure, being in 
fact the necessary stimulus to development ; against this it may 
be urged : (a) that the feelings are not in general intense, but 
that their apparent expression is really an instinctive or reflex 
act, which is not accompanied by so many internal changes as 
occur in adult life, ajid hence is not reflected in the conscious 
life to the same extent as in the adult ; (b) that, owing to the 
short duration of the feelings and other factors, pleasure 
predominates largely over pam even in the youngest child, 
with normal health; and (c) that pleasure is a stronger 
driving force than pain in development, as in evolution. The 
general happiness of healthy children, their constant play and 
activity, their capacity for deep and prolonged sleep, are all 
indications that this is the truer view of the case. Many signs 
also— their easy recovery from wounds, rapid forgetfulness of 
injury, etc. — ^prove that the young child has a much lower 
degree of sensibility to physical pain than the adult. 

A full description of the expressions of the different feelings 
and emotions, as observed in the child from birth onwards, is to 
be found in Preyer, ch. 6. The classical account, for animals 
and man alike, is Darwin's Expression of the BTnotions (London, 
1872). That even so complex expressions as laughter and blush- 
ing are congenital, and not acquired by imitation, is shown in 
Sir A. Mitchell’s About Breaming, Laughing, and Blushing 
(Min. and London, 1905). Such facts do not, however, solve 
the question whether the * expression ’ is called out by an actual 
feeling, or whether the feeling is the reverberation in conscious- 
ness of the expression, which it thus succeeds in time, and 
which is directly evoked by the perception of the situation 
(Lange-James theory). The latter, at least, is probably true 
genetically. 

An interesting question is as to whether the child has innate 
teats, or dislikes of particular objects ; for example, fear of the 
dark, of wind and storms, of animate, etc. ; or whether these 
fears can be reduced to the simpler ones, viz. those of intense 
stimuli, of novel stimuli, or the like ; or whether they are due 
to adult suggestion. Stanley Hall attributes such fears to 
reminiscences, emerging in the child, of the experience of its 
ancestors at far distant dates, by whom, for example, dark was 
feared because of the animals and enemies attacking in it ; so, 
wind and storms were feared during the tree-life of man's 
ancestry, while wild animals in the same way must have been 
to primitive man, m to the still more remote ancestors, objects 
of terror. It must be said, however, that the evidence for such 
instinctive fears of definite objects or classai of objects is by no 
means convincing (cf. Stanley Hall, Adolesoenee, voL ii. ch. 10, 
which contains a general statement of the author’s position ; 
the detailed evidence in regard to child-emotions is collected in 
numerous reports, by himself and his collaborators, published 
in the Pedagogical Semmary and in AJPs). 

(6) Development of the wilL — The outward life of 


the child begins, as we have seen, in reflex, instinct- 
ive, and automatic activity undetermined by con- 
scious motives, although in many of the more 
complex forms an accompanying or controlling 
consciousness must be supposed to exist. The 
term ‘impulse’ may be used for those phases of 
the^ mind by which such actions are preceded, or 
which they accompany ; such an impulse does not 
involve any idea of the nature of the action to be 
done, or of more than the immediate means by 
which it is to be brought about. Thus the impulse 
to ex^el an unpleasant food, or any food when the 
child is satiated, does not involve any idea of the 
advantage to the organism wMch tne expulsion 
brings, or of the muscular actions by which it is 
carried out; but there probably is some conscious- 
ness of the position of the food in the mouth, and 
the parts of the tongue touched by it, etc., and it 
is by this sensation that the action is definitely 
initiated ; it is probably only at a later stage that 
the muscular sensations themselves become con- 
scious. The impulse, then, is simply the motor 
aspect of a sensation which is toned with feeling, 
positive or negative, the action itself lying as a 
whole outside consciousness. Such impulses may 
be supposed to accompany all those actions by 
which the organism is in early life protected from 
dangerous stimulation, and by which objects of 
advantage to it are brought towards the body, into 
the mouth, etc. ; thus these impulses are always in 
connexion with some need of the organism, either 
prolonged as in the case of hunger, or momentary 
as in the case of physical pain. A second stage of 
development is arrived at when (a) the individual 
begins to select stimuli or sensations on the basis 
of personal interest, built up by experiences; (6) 
when memory occurs of the movements by which 
these sensations have been automatically or re- 
fiexly responded to ; and (c) when, under the influ- 
ence of the subjective combination and synthesis 
of sensations in perception, the movements also 
begin to be co-ordinated and controlled. This is 
the stage at which impulse begins to be replaced 
by motived action, that is to say, by will in some 
at least of its lower forms. 

{a) The selection of sensations is at first provided 
for by the needs of the organism, as has been in- 
dicated above, and in this sense will, as Hoffding 
&\iggmt&{&.g.Frohlems of Philosophy Eng. tr., N.x. 
1905, p. 55, Outlines of Psychol,, Eng. tr., Lond. 
1891, sect. 4), is the fundamental fact in mental 
life, and is present from the very beginning ; later, 
however, and very early in life, the selection begins 
to be determined on the ground of previous experi- 
ence ; that is to say, the child begins to seek out 
those impressions which have previously given it 
pleasure, and not merely to react upon impressions 
that have arrived of themselves. Correlatively 
with this, it begins to avoid consciously those im- 
pressions which have been already experienced as 
painful, and also to neglect or inhibit impressions 
which have proved indiflerent to it, not being 
accompanied by any positive or negative feeling 
tone. In this development perception gradually 
arises through the coznbination of sensations of the 
same or diflerent classes with each other, or with 
sub-conscious memory images; in this way one 
impression gradually Decomes a sign or symbol of 
a number of others, and especially the visual im- 
pressions come to represent or stand for the 
tactual impressions to which they had ordinarily 
led, and which may be reproduced to some slight 
extent in memory, on the arrival of the visual 
impressions themselves.^ The pleasure or pain 
originally attached to the direct impression is now 

1 On this, see W. James, Prvrioiples of Psychology, 1891, vol.ii. 
clis. 17 on * Sensation, * 19 on *TJie Perception of Things,’ and 
esp. 20 on * The Porception of Space.' 
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transferred to the mdireaf, as when the child shows 
pleasure at the sight of a> rattle, after experience 
of the agreeable noise which the rattle gives in its 
hands, or shows pleasure at the sight of its food, 
before the actual tasting of it. It is unnecessary 
that conscious memory of the former experience 
should arise, and in the vast majority of cases such 
memory probably does not arise ; there is simply a 
transfer of feeling, and in consequence a transfer of 
action from a direct impression to a more indirect 
one uniformly connected with the former. It is in 
the case of these indirect impressions that interest 
gradually develops, and that conscious and indi- 
vidual selection begins to take place. 

(6) The movements themselves enter conscious- 
ness partly as muscular and tactual experiences,^ 
partly also as visual experiences — in the case of 
those movements which the child can see itself 
carrying out. As soon as the memory begins to be 
able to ‘fixate' such consciousness, the child learns 
to modify its actions, or to choose between various 
possible actions, in response to sensations, through 
remembering the success or failure of the previous 
reactions. 

(c) In the co-ordination of movements there axe 
two steps — the inhibition of unessential move- 
ments, and the reinforcement and connecting 
together of series of necessary movements. Reflex 
action is excessive, uneconomical, and generally 
contains a large number of movements hot re- 
qumed for the removal of the particular stimulus 
(R. Ehhinghaus, Grundzuge der FsychoL, pt. i., 
Leipzig, 1897, p. 124) ; for example, the movements 
of a youn g c hild when irritated by a pin in its 
clothing. With the development of perception, the 
movements become more limited, are brought more 
uixder the control of consciousness, until in a par- 
tictdar case the necessary act is canied out in the 
shortest time, and with the minimum of effort. It 
must he supposed that in this case the impulse has 
come to he associated with the special action, 
which has been constantly repeated in every 
experience of the kind ; while those actions which 
were unessential, and therefore were not repeated, 
or not always repeated, are less firmly connected 
with the impulse, and become finally detached 
from it. Corresponding with this limitation in 
simpler cases, there is the forming of chain actions, 
or series of actions, in more complex cases — for 
example, in learning to walk ; the several move- 
ments necessary have come, through exercise and 
through conscious effort, to be gradually cemented 
to each other, so that later, without conscious 
effort, the one tends to follow the other in the same 
order as that in which they were acquired (see 
Preyer, ch. 11). Consciousness still retains a grasp, 
as it were, of the whole group of movements, as is 
shown when any resistance is met, or any error 
occurs ; but it does so only in a general way, cover- 
ing a larger and larger span in its grasp, as skill 
and practice increttse (J. Jastrow, op. ctt., chk $ 
and 4). 

The terms ‘habit' and ‘practice' refer to the 
forming and cementing of such co-ordinations. 
When out of several possible ways of doing a thing, 
or of acting, one has actually been adopted, then, 
if the situation is repeated, the former action fends 
to he adopted again, merely from the fact of its 
earlier occurrence. The same is true of a con- 
nexion or series of actions. The greater the num- 
ber of times the action has been done, the stronger 
the tendency to repeat it. This is J^abif, the 
primary and universal condition of all mental 
development. Since will consists, as we have seen, 
in selective activity, it is formally opposed to 

1 On the whole question of the nature of our consciousness of 
movement, and its function in mental development, see Wundt. 
fl3?.a<.ii.474f., 636f.,iii-307f. ' 


habit j but, in reality, neither it nor any other 
higher mental power is possible except on the basis 
of habit. Walking, running, listening, looking, 
smelling, tastings dressing, speaking, and hundreds 
of other skilled actions, which form elementary 
parts of more complex, voluntary, and deliberate 
actions, are in us habitual acts become uncon- 
scious and mechanical through repetition. Adults 
and children difier widely in the rapidity with 
which a habit is formed, in the tenacity with which 
it is retained, and in the promptness with which it 
is exercised. With age the power to form new 
habits slowly declines, and also the power to resist 
or overcome habits when formed. To some extent 
this is due to the decreasing vitality of the nervous 
system, but mainly to the fact that habit corre- 
sponds to the organizing of connexions between 
different parts of the cerebral system : the greater 
the number of these, and the greater their strength 
or firmness through repetition, the less the likeli- 
hood of a new associative connexion being formed 
or old ones broken up (see James, op. cit, ch. 4; 

; Ehhinghaus, Grundzuge derFsyeJwl. , pt. ii. , Leipzig, 
1902, p. 672). The development of the will is also 
conditioned by the general changes both in the 
intensity of fedings and in the objects to which 
they attach. At first, as we have seen, the child's 
feelings are entirely determined by its organic 
needs; later, repetition and instinctive experi- 
mentation and play bring new experiences of 
pleasure and of pain, not so directly connected 
with the requirements of the organism ; the objects 
of such feelings are retained in memory, and the 
thought of them, or the perception of them, forms 
^new motives of action ; the actions are governed 
bj ideal rather than by direct sensory motives. 
(On the development and influence of feeling, see 
T. Ziegler, Das Gefuhl, Stuttgart, 1893.) 

The most direct indication of the nature of an 
individual's will is to he found in the character- 
istics of Ms attention Neither will nor 

attention, however, is to be regarded as a general 
power, which can be directed indifferently upon 
this or that impression or action, or can be moved 
from one to the other. They are simply general 
names for a class of particular phenomena, wliich 
possess certain features in common. The charac- 
teristic of acts of attention is that a part of the 
field of consciousness is selected from the rest, 
becoming clear and distinct, persisting longer than 
it otherwise would, and thereby becoming more 
adequately known, and tending to realize itself 
more effectively in action. The means by which 
this change is effected are either external^ as when 
the senses are focused upon the impression, irrele- 
vant movements inhibited, and the like ; or internal, 
as when convergent associate ideas are called up 
from past experience.. The underlying conditions 
are the intensity of the impression or idea itself, 
the, stren^K of the interest to which it corre- 
sponds, the feeling aroused, and the development 
of the muscular system by which the focusing 
or ‘fixating' and controlling of impressions is 
effected. In all these respects the child undergoes 
a gradual development. A distinction is familiarly 
drawn between spontaneous or natural, and volun- 
tary ox z,eqmxedi^ attention ; the former is supposed 
to he characteristic of the child, the latter a pro- 
duct of education.^ These are not, however, 
differences in attention itself ; they are differences 
only in the interests which lie behind the act of 
attention. 

Tims interests are either primary — those pro- 
vided by the innate instincts of the child — or 
secondary — those due to tlie acquired experience 
and reflexion which life and education call out. 

1 Th. Ribot, Psychol, of Attention, Eng-, tr., K.Y. 18fe9 
(SChieagO, 1896). 
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It IS, therefore, natural that voluntary attention to 
objects which are primarily without interest in 
themselves should succeed the more elementary 
expressions of attention in child life. It is also 
clear that, where an individual is incapable of 
prolonged primary attention, he will be incapable 
of the education which voluntary attention pre- 
supposes. This occurs, for example, both in idiot 
and in imbecile children, and to a certain extent 
causes typical differences between normal indi- 
viduals also. Wherever, owing to the weakness or 
disease of the brain or nervous system, sensation 
is less vivid, or movement less rapid and less vigor- 
ous, or instincts and feelings less strong, there 
the attention will he corresj^ondingly difficult to 
catch or to hold, with resulting defect in mental 
development. Ability to work for continuons 
spells, and ability to profit by discipline, to ap- 
preciate rewards and punishments, depend mainly 
upon the power to focus and retain impressions 
long enough to associate them with one anothei*, 
and to compare them with similar experiences in 
the past.^ 

A second typical difference in attention is that 
between concentration and distribution j the term 
‘ concentration ’ refers to the effect which attention 
usually has of narrowing or limiting consciousness, 
or at least effective consciousness, to some small 
portion of a real or ideal situation ; the mind is 
absorbed by some particular interest, and impres- 
sions or ideas tliat would otherwise have stimulated 
feeling and action are kept on the verge of con- 
sciousness, or entirely repressed. The familiar 
illustrations of absence of mind on the part of 
men of genius will readily occur as an instance. 
Concentration or specialization is thus a condition 
of effective mental progress. ‘ Distribution ’ of at- 
tention, on the other hand, refers to the power to 
appreciate and attend to a number of diverse 
impressions or ideas simultaneously ; it is in many 
respects a valuable power, as, for example, in the 
teacher, who must, while his main attention is 
given to his subject, also have regard to the 
positions and actions of the different children in 
the class ; the conductor of a choir, tlie director of 
an orchestra, and the organizer generally, are other 
instances of the same ability. It is immaterial, for 
our present purpose, whether there is any real 
division of attention in a given moment, or whether 
distribution depends rather on rapid alternations 
of the attention from one fact to another. In the 
normal individual, concentration and distribution 
are inverse to one another ; the greater the one, 
the less the other. But concentration does not 
necessarily mean intensity, nor does distribution 
necessarily mean that the different impressions 
attended to at the moment are ineffectively ap- 
preciated. It obviously depends upon education 
and training to what extent distribution can be 
carried. Children, and animals also, show great 
concentration where the primary instincts are in- 
volved, but defective concentration in the case of 
secondary interests ; one of the chief problems of 
the teacher is to increase the concentration-value 
of the latter. Some children are never able to 
acquire this power to the normal extent, and in 
consequence remain all their lives an easy prey to 
distraction. 

A third typical difference is in the steadiness or 
fluctuation of the attention. Meumaim uses the 
term ‘ fixating attention ^ for the former of these 
types ; it is that which is able to keep away side 
impressions and ideas, and .to take m only the 
impressions that are directly before it ; in this way 
it represents an objective^ observing, recording type 
of mind : thus a picture, a sentence, any group of 
materials, when attended to, is appreciated as it is, 

I SoIIier, he. dt. 
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The * fluctuating ’ type, on the other hand, is liable 
to be caught both by sensory impressions and by 
I memories or ideas which are not directly connected 
with the object presented ; hence it tends to trans- 
form the material given to it, taking a superficial 
outline view, passing rapidly from the object to 
its meaning or associations : it is a subjective or 
imaginative type. In childhood the latter is much 
more frequent, and, in fact, may be regarded as a 
characteristic child foim of attention ; the power 
to see or hear things as they are is one which has 
' to be acquired by education (Meuniann, i. 499 
I (7) Jfewory.— In memory, three phases or func- 
tions must be distinguished— immediate memory 
(as illustrated by * learning by heart’}, retention, 
and reproduction or recognition ; these three phases 
are subject to different conditions, and vary in- 
dependently of each other in different individuals, 
and at different stages of mental development. 
Immediate memory has been shown to improve 
steadily with age (as tested, for example, by tiie 
number of syllables or words which can be repio- 
duced after a single exposure, or by the length of 
time required to learn a given number of syllables 
or words by heart), and Meumann has found that 
even into late adult life this capacity is capable of 
great improvement through practice.^ The method 
of memorizing also changes with age, the young 
child depending entirely on mechanical association 
between the dmerent members of the series tested, 
the adult depending more and more upon associa- 
tions of meaning, upon rhythm and other forms of 
grouping. On the other hexidi, retentiveness ^ as 
measured hy the rate of forgetting, or the amount 
forgotten after a given interval, reaches its maxi- 
mum about the 10th or 12th year of life, and 
decreases slowly but steadily from that time on- 
wards (E. yi^mo^omifExper. Fddagogik,L 1701, and 
esp. p. 192). That is to say, young children have 
greater difficulty in learning than older children ; 
with practice an individual may improve in this 
faculty almost, if not quite, up to middle age ; at 
the same time, children retain what they have 
learned for a longer time and more accurately 
than the adult under the same conditions. The 
fact that memories which go back to early child- 
hood (earlier than the 5th year) are relatively 
rare, the fact that children who have become 
deaf before the 5th year tend to lose the power of 
speech they may already have acquired (from the 
lapse of the auditory memories, and inability to 
acquire new auditory impressions), that children 
who have become blind before the 5th year, and 
even to some extent up to the 7tli year, rapidly 
lose their visual memories, and rarely, if ever, in 
after life have visual dreams, and the correspond- 
ing phenomena in the case of amputated limbs 
(J. Jastrow, W. James [see M. de Manaceine, Blee'p, 
London, 1897, ch. 4])— all these facts correspond 
accurately with the incomplete development of the 
cerebral connexions before the end of the 5th year. 
Finally, reproduction, that is, the rate, accuracy, 
and fertility of association and of voluntary 
memory, in which there are strong individual 
differences, tends to improve with age and with 
practice continuously up to about the 50th y^. 

A much-debated question is how far training or 
practice in one field of memory is transferable to 
another — a question closely connected with that as 
to whether memory is a general power or faculty, 
or simply a combination of particular experiences 
which are somehow stored in the brain of the in- 
dividual. In the latter case it is obvious that 
memorizing any particular material, while it in- 
1 In the general improvement there are occasional retarda- 
Uons, e.g. at the age of 10 to 12 (girls) and 12 to 14 (boys). Girls 
are in advance of boys tall about 10, when the latter overtake 
and pass them. It is said that the young profit less than adults 
from practice, but that any gain is more permanent. 
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creases the amount we are able to recall, and 
through association of ideas makes it easier’ to 
learn similar material, still does not add to our 
stock in any other held, or help us to acquire 
such more easily. Exercising the visual memory 
improves that memory itself, hut does not improve 
the auditive memory, without special practice in 
it also. The greater number of observers decide 
against such transfer of improvement, or the possi- 
bility or value of ‘ formal training ’ ; on the other 
hand, some recent studies {Meumann, Winch, 
etc.) seem to show that a very substantial gain 
can actually be transferred, whatever the inter- 
pretation of it may he. The interpretation to 
which most of the facts point is a training of the 
attention^ that is, of the nerve-centres and muscles 
which are involved in the accurate and ready up- 
take of an impression, and its retention in tiie 
field of observation ; and those muscles also by 
which the control or suppression of distracting 
impressions, and the reinforcement of associative 
impressions, are carried out. Such capacities can 
undoubtedly be transferred — for example, from one 
kind of visml material to any other— -and, as the 
experiments show that the transfer is greatest with 
a material similar to that in which the improve- 
ment has been actually acquired, this entirely har- 
monizes with the above suggestion. The practical 
conclusions are : {a) that much of what a child 
learns at school and afterwards forgets is not 
necessarily pure loss — the exercise in learning is 
to a great extent at least transferable to later 
occupations ; (5) the use of purely mechanical and 
meaningless materials, for the formal exercise of 
the senses, and especially of the memory, seems 
to be ‘indicated’ as a pedagogical method by the 
experimental results, 

(8) Imagery and imagery types. — Fechner, Gal- 
ton, Charcot, and other more recent observers 
have given ample evidence that individuals in 
adult life differ widely, and in certain typical 
forms, as regards the sensorial material in wliicli 
their ‘ thinkinij ’ is carried on ; the visiialist deal- 
ing mainly in images derived from optical experi- 
ences; the auditive in images of sound derived 
from acoustic experiences ; and the hincesthetic or 
motor type in images, memories, or even ‘ nascent 
sensations’ repeating the tactual and muscular 
experiences of the past. ‘ Thinking,’ however, has 
two broadly different senses, according as it means 
picture-thinhing f as in reverie, or word-thmJdng , 
as in abstract reasoning or scientific work. Much 
of our important thinking is done by means of 
words as signs or representatives of experiences, 
without employing the actual memory pictures 
of the experiences themselves. The majority of 
individuals are probably of a mixed type, both 
for picture and even perhaps for verbal thinking ; 
but the enormous predominance of visual experi- 
ences in our lives compels all of us to use visual 
memories to a large extent, while the methods of 
school teaching, and the necessary use of the ears 
and voeal^ muscles iu speech, render most of us of 
an acoustic-motile type in word-thinking. Again, 
the majority of individuals are probably unable to 
give to their favourite field of imagination such an 
exclusive exercise or training as is necessary to 
develop purity of type ; a hoy who is articled to 
an architect, and who is by nature an auditive, 
must cultivate visualizing or fail in his profession. 
It seems to he proved that in children, perliaps 
owing to the method of education, auditive imagery 
predominates in^ the early years, but is more and 
more displaced in importance by visual imagery 
as age increases ; again, that even in the case of 
visual imagery the vividness and ‘warmth' of 
imagery decrease with age ; thus, according . to 
one report (Miss Calkins) at least 9 per cent of 


students have very little or no colour imagery; 
while in the average scientist, according to Galton, 
the power of visualizing appears to have been 
entirely lost ; abstract tiiougiit tends to weaken 
imagery — in other words, verbal tends to replace 
picture- or object- thinking. The following are 
some of the indications by which the type of a 
given individual can be determined with some de- 
gree of accuracy ; at the same time they illustrate 
the functioning of the different characteristics. 

(1) The object- type can be determined by observing to what 
extent the descriptions of visual scenes in literature are realized 
by the individual, or dialogues and conversations in plays and 
novels (auditive), or the extent to which deeds and feats of skill 
reverberate, so to speak, in the individual’s organism in reading 
accounts of them ; and how far organic sensations and memories 
accompanj’’ the reading or the hearing of affecting or emo- 
tional passages in literature, etc. ; also by the trade or occupa- 
tion which is preferred by an individual, his hobbies, the kind 
of games, physical and mental, in which he indulges, his tastes 
in art or in literature, and especially his creative powers in 
these fields. 

(2) The verbal type is indicated : (a) by the way in which an 
individual sets about learning by heart a poem or passage in a 
book ; whether he does so by frequently repeating the passage 
over, aloud or half aloud (kincesthetic), or whether he translates 
the printed words into inner sj->eech (auditive), or learns it by 
steadily fixing the eyes upon it and reading it over (visualist) ; 
in the last case the subject is usually able accurately to refer 
to the page in the book, when recalling the passage, seeing it 
printed up before his mental vision ; he can readily find the pass- 
age in a book where he has left off reading, and can refer 
for any desired passage to the page on which it occurs. (6) The 
various slips that are made in speaking or writing are good 
indications of whether the subject is thinking in auditive or in 
visual words, the former confusing words with a similar sound, 
the latter confusing words with a similar appearance, (c) In 
syllables or meaningless material, the visualist retains the con- 
sonants more accurately, the auditive the vowels : and again 
the visualist's errors tend to be those of omission, while the 
auditive’s tend to be errors of order or of position, (d) The 
visualist can with great ease read backwards a series of impres- 
sions laid to heart, since they are, as it were, printed up before 
his mind, while the auditive or kinaesthetic has great, or at 
least greater, difficulty in doing the same ; the one takes a short, 
the other a long time to accomplish the feat, if it is possible 

I at all. (e) Segal (Arch. /. d, gesamte Psychol, xii. [1908j) adds 
' the following signs : the visualist frequently shuts his eyes and 
covers them when recalling a memory : his recall is slower than 
that of the auditive ; usually the latter remembers the material 
in groups, while the visualist remembers parts singly and separ- 
ately. But visualists retain poetry or prose more accurately 
than others, and do not repeat parts already given, while 
auditives and kinsesthetics reproduce more rapidly, but in less 
quantity, and often with unconscious repetitions. When he 
does not repeat the material in its proper order, it is with the 
last few words or syllables that the auditive begins ; and when 
the task is accomplished, the material as a rule disappears at 
once out of his memory, unless he re-learns it frequently. 

In regard to the importance of these difierences 
for mental development, it should he remembered 
that the question is never one of an exclusive use 
of a single class of imagery ; it is merely a question 
of the predominance of one over others ; hut occa- 
sionally there occur cases in which one or other 
form or imagery is completely lacking. Normally, 
however, every one is both an object-thinker and 
a word-thinker, at difterent times, and uses in 
the former case alike visual, auditive, and motor 
imagery. Nevertheless, it is true that in children 
object-thinking predominates greatly over verbal 
thinking until about the age of 14, when, in civil- 
ized life, word-thinking begins to occnpy a larger 
space; thus, when a child under 14 is reading or 
listening to speech, it tends to fill out the meaning 
of the words, to ‘ body ’ them out concretely in its 
mind, to a much greater extent than the adult 
does. It has been pointed out that, while the 
majority of adults are visualists in object- thinking, 
the majority are also acoustic-motile in woi’d- 
thinking. Children probably use a greater variety 
of kinds of imagery than adults. Nevertheless, it 
will be found that in mental work one of the 
classes or forms predominates over the othens. 
Since education appeals increasingly to visual per- 
ception, it follows that a child whose natural type 
is the auditive one has little opportunity of per- 
fecting this type till after school-life is over ; hence 
in general the type is uncertain until the age of XQ 
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or so. There is throughout a higher pre%"alence of 
pure visiialists among girls than among boys. It 
is of course clear that a child will learn more easily, 
more quickly, and retain for a longer time material 
learned through his special and dominating form 
of imagery ; and conversely, that the teacher mil 
naturaliy teach, and will best teach, hy the use of 
Ms special form. Hence a certain amount of con- 
sideration is necessary in school work, both to the 
^pe of the child and to the type of the teacher. 
On the other hand, as has been remarked, the 
average child is of a mixed type, and the average 
teacher also ; while under modern conditions famili- 
arity with different media is essential for ail. The 
conclusion is that the teachers should try to con- 
vey knowledge of any subject by as many senses 
as possible, and that care sliould always be taken 
to determine whether apparent incapacity in a 
child to learn a particular subject (0.5^. geography) 
is not due rather to a deiiciency in the imagery to 
which appeal is made than to dullness or inatten- 
tion. ( A full account of recent work on this subject 
is to be found in E. Meumann, Exper, Padagogik, 
i., esp. p. 435f,) 

It IS a matter of dispute How the power of abs- 
traction, and thinking in general, are related to 
imagery ; there can be no doubt that, genetically, 
the concrete image precedes the abstract, or sym- 
bolic, thought, and that in general a training of the 
imagination is of great value in preparation for 
scientific thought and practical reasoning (see A. 
Binet, LPuteUigmce, Paris, 1903; E. Meumann, 
InteUigenz und WUU^ Leipzig, 1908). On the 
general subject of the psychological nature of 
tliought and its relation to imagery, see the dis- 
cussion by Titchener of the work of Ach, Binet, 
Buhler, Messer, and Watt, in his BxpeHmental 
Psychology of the Thought Process, N. Y. 1909. 

(9) Language and abstract thonght.-^^limj lines 
of evidence both from race psychology and from 
individual psychology go to prove that tiie language 
of its parents is in no sense whatever innate in 
the child, and that none even of the conditions 
which have led to the differentiation of its parents* 
language from other languages is innate. (On this 
question, see L. W. Stern, Helen Keller, Berlin, 
1905.) What is really innate is the instinct of 
expression, and the various special forms which 
this instinct takes— facial, vocal, gesture, etc. As 
it is certainly on these that language has, racially, 
been built up, so in the child they precede all 
knowledge of language. As illustration of the 
former point, experience shows that any child 
can learn any language whatsoever, provided it 
is brought up among a people speaking that lan- 
guage ; and that no child has any special difficulty 
even in learning the language which is most remote 
in its sounds, signs, or grammar from the language 
of its parents. Again, it is known that the most 
complex thoughts and emotions are equally well 
expressible in any mode of language whatsoever, 
including under this not merely speech and ordi- 
nary gesture languages, but even such highly arti- 
ficial languages as those taught to deaf-mutes, etc. 
The stages at which a child acquires the language 
of its environment may be stated as follows (I) 
the reflex and instinctive expressions of emotion on 
the child*s own part ; (2) the imitation of the sounds 
made by its parents and others in their speech ; (3) 
the frequent repetition of signs and sounds — com- 
plexes found pleasant to itself; on the receptive 
side : (4) the gi'adual discrimination of the sounds 
heard in the speech of its parents ; (5) the associa- 
tion between a j)artieular sound and the object to 
5 On the development of langiiage in the child, see Sully, ch. 
6 ; Prcyer, ch. 16 fE. ; W. Ament, Die Entwicklung von Sprechen 
und Dmken beim Kinde, Leipzig, 1899, p. 218; Chamberlain, 
ch. 6; and Ament, * Fortschritte in Kinderseelenkuade,’ in 
Arch.f, d. gesairtU FsychoL ii. (1904). 


which it is referred by the parents ; (6) the forma- 
tion of an idea of the meaning or connotation of 
the words, derived from these associations (apper- 
cej)tion) ; and (7) the gradual correction of such 
ideas by experience. The conditions of develop- 
ment are keen auditive perception on the part of 
the child, opportunity of hearing varied speech in 
its environment, and freedom to exercise its lin- 
guistic powers, in play or otherwise, as it seems 
inclined.^ 

The relation of writing to speech may be touched 
upon here. Evidence shows that the child is ear- 
minded before it is eye-minded, and that it is able 
to learn by ear much more rapidly and more tena- 
ciously than by sight ; peoiffe among whom there 
is a large percentage of illiterates are frequently, 
as Borrow noticed among the Portuguese {Bible in 
ch. i.), brilliant and correct speakers; the 
probability is that the child would profit if in this 
respect its development were assimilated to the 
evolution of the race, so that (for example) writing 
and reading were not taught until it had reached 
about its 10th year. By this time it might have 
acq^uired two or more languages by the ear alone, 
and would probably for the future have a much 
more easy command of its speech than children 
ordinarily acquire under our present system (Cham- 
berlain, ch. 5). 

6. Abnormalities of development.— 
children, — Where there is an actual loss of one or 
more of the senses, whether through injury or 
defect of the sense-organ, or from lesion of the 
central organ in the brain, the resulting defects 
are due rather to lack of material {e.g, deaf- 
mutism) than to any defect in the mental powers 
themselves, and can be compensated by adequate 
training, as the celebrated cases of Laura Bridgman 
and Helen Keller show. Apart from these cases, 
defective children may be grouped in the following 
classes : backward children, the feeble-minded, 
imbeciles, idiots, and the demented. The last are 
those who, through injury in childhood to the 
central nervous system, or through a disease of 
that system both congenital and progressive, 
gradually lose any acquired mental faculty they 
may possess, and therefore not only fail to develop 
further, but actually regress, perhaps to a purely 
instinctive or even reflex and automatic or vegeta- 
tive level. Idiocy, on the other hand, springs from 
a lesion or defect of the cerebrum, either congenital 
or occurring in early childhood, carrying as its 
consequence a lowered general vitality, and especi- 
ally a louvered sensitiveness and power of move- 
ment, as a consequence of which tixe individual is 
almost or entirely unable to acquire the education 
which is regarded as the standard in his country 
and position. In this there may be all degrees, 
depending upon the extent of the injury, and the 
period of life at which it occurs. In imbecility , 
there is not, as a rule, any marked physical or 

1 The following is Stern’s classification of the stages in the 
development of language from the point of view of the forms 
and structure of speech : (1) the beginning of the development 
of speech by means of artimlaU sotmds(en6. of the 1st year); 

(2) 2nd year (1st quarter), substaiitive stage : the child uses 
substantives only as names for concrete persons and things ; 

(3) stage of action : verbs appear for the designation of concrete 
activity in present and in the immediate future (2nd quarter 
of this year) ; (4) first questioning stage : questions about the 
names of objects (3rd quarter) ; (5) first sentences (synthetic) t 
conjunctives ; negative sentences (end of the 3rd quarter of 
year ; (6) relation and quality stage : adjectives and adverbs 
(4th quarter of the year) ; (7) sentences with an object (end of 
the 4th quarter year) ; (8) use of numbers, inflexions, past tense 
(4th to the 6th quai-ter year) ; (9) second questioning stage : 
questions as to the where, how, and whither (3rd year); (10) pro- 
nouns become numerous (2nd quarter of Srd year); and (11) 
questions as to why (in the 3rd year). Stern points to a very 
remarkable parallelism between the stages by w'hich the normal 
child acquires its language, and the stages by which Helen 
Keller, beginning at the end of her 7th year, acquired precisely 
the same form of development through the finger-alphabet which 
Miss Sulivan began to teach her at that age (op. cit. p. 34 ff.). 
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even cerebral defect ; on the contrary, imbeciles 
are frequently of great vitality, and of full physical 
development j nevertheless the existence of some 
functional defect of the brain is proved by the 
peculiar instability of their mental character, 
and, as a result, the difficulty which there is in 
extending their education, mental and moral, up 
to the standard of the time. These classes may 
be grouped together as abnormal ; their differences 
from their fellows are so great, and in their out- 
come unfit them to so great an extent for participa- 
tion in social life, that no one would seek to rank 
them with either normal children or normal adults. 
On the other hand, the feeUe-minded and the 
hachward represent a class which is, as it were, on 
the lower edge of the normal group; they are 
simple variations, on the negative side, from the 
average, corresponding to the specially talented 
and gifted on the positive side. The backward 
child is one who is much slower in development 
than his neighbours, and in consequence falls below 
the standard of his years ; at school he is placed 
along with children three or four years younger 
than himself. The feeble-minded, or simple 
defective, again, is not only slow, but unable at 
any time, or under any conditions, to overtake 
the average child in education ; he can, however, j 
be taught a simple trade, and by special methods 
can he brought to a level of intelligence and of 
morality by which he is enabled to take a place 
among his fellows, 

Vanons suggestions have been made as to the 
most prominent symptom by which the degree of 
defectiveness can be estimated : ability to acquire 
the power of speech (Esquirol, who divided idiots 
and imbeciles into fi.ve classes, according to degree 
of facility which they were able to acquire in this 
respect) ; the presence or absence of primary and 
secondary instincts (Dubois, etc. ). Almost certainly 
the most valuable of these is that on which Soilier 
lays chief stress— the power of attention. The 
inability of the idiot or imbecile child to learn 
(whether language, industrial work, or moral 
habits) depends primarily on the two characteristics 
of his attention — its low intensity, or strength, 
or degree of concentration, and its instability, 
or liability to distraction and dissipation. The 
spontaneous attention (still less the voluntary 
attention) of the idiot cannot he caught, except 
for a few objects associated with its most funda- 
mental physical needs; (1) because, owing to the 
disease of the brain, its sensations are excessively 
blunted or dulled, and (2) because for the same 
reason its organs of movement, on which the 
possibility of attending depends, are also imperfect 
p the highest degree. In the lowest degree of 
idiocy there is no possibility of attention ; in the 
second degree (simple idiocy), the attention is with 
difficulty and occasionally held by a few objects ; 
in the^ latter case, by efforts which strengthen the 
sensitiveness, or wnieh build up associations be- 
tween the few objects that are apprehended and 
the corresponding actions, pme degree of education 
may^ he accomplished; in the former none is 
possible. On the other hand, in the case of the 
imhecUe, it is not so much the intensity of the 
attention as its stability that is at fault; it is 
flighty, intermittent, unable to be retained for any 
length of time by a single object ; hence memory 
IS weak, impressions do not remain long enough 
before the mind to be retained ; associations are 
not formed between separate sense-qualities or 
between perceptions and actions; sustained action 
and serial thought are alike impossible. The 
lower instincts, however, are usually sufficiently 
strong to give the sensations and perceptions which | 
appeal to the imbecile considerable attention- 1 
value ; hence education is possible to a relatively I 


high degree, through the direction and control of 
this attention by the teacher. Imbeciles may 
learn to speak, although they rarely learn to write 
or read ; and the ability to speak does not with 
them carry the power of concentrated and deliberate 
thought or relfexion. On the moral side, Soilier 
divides these defectives by the terms extra-social , 
which he applies to the idiots, and anti-social 
which he applies to the imbeciles. The former, as 
the term implies, is essentially a solitary, unable 
to come into relation with, or to understand any 
of the purposes of, his fellows j he neither imitates 
nor plays with others, and, while entirely incapable 
of appreciating moral standards, nevertheless 
remains for the most part passive, inert, and 
therefore harmless. The imbecile, on the other 
hand, having the lower instincts strongly, and the 
higher weakly (or not at all), developed, is governed 
almost entirely by selfish motives, without being 
able to appreciate either the feelings of others, 
their duties, or their rights ; he has intelligence 
enough to pick up and appreciate the evil, but not 
the good, around him, and for the most part is on 
that account a constant danger both to his fellows 
and to himself. In the case of the backward and 
simple or weak-minded child, the attention is also 
defective ; the reaction time is slower, the span or 
width of a single act of attention is narrows, the 
stability is for the most part less than in the 
average child. In the case of the idiot, the de- 
fect is primarily due to an organic lesion of the 
brain, and in the imbecile to a functional defect 
(see art. Degenebation), but in the backward 
chUd the defect may ordinarily be found in some 
somatic physical weakness, in the digestive or 
other internal system, by which the brain is 
relatively poorly nourished, and in consequence 
both functions more feebly and develops more 
slowly than in the average child. The evil can to 
some extent be remedied by physical regimen, and 
the great danger in such cases is that of intensify- 
ing the disease by over-pressure in school 'work. 
There can be no doubt that, where it is possible, 
such children ought to be treated separately from 
others— in separate classes, or still better in separate 
institutions. Binet, Decroly and Degand, and de 
Sanctis have worked out series of standard mental 
tests by which the degree of defectiveness^ in a 
child of a given age can be diagnosed in a simple 
and rapid, but adequate, way. It is natural that 
some difficulty should be experienced at first in 
arriving at such a series, appealing to the different 
mental powers in the order of their development, 
which shall be agreed upon by a sufficiently re- 
presentative number of observers; but, when it is 
successfully accomplished, it will form a most 
useful basis of reference, both in the initial de- 
termination of the grade of a child and in 
estimating the degree of progress which may be 
attained under any particular system of training 
and education (see A. Binet and T. Simon, Ann^e 
psyckologigne, xi. [1905], xiv. [1908], xv. [1909]; 
0. Decroly and J. Degand, Arch, depsychol, ix. 
[1910] ; de Sanctis, Ann6e psychologiqm, xii. [1906]. 
These tests are also discussed in Meumann, i. 
387 fl-, and are illustrated in G. M. Whipple, 
Manual of Mental and Physical Tests, 1910). 
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DEVIL, DEVIL-WORSHIP.—See Demons 

AND Spirits. ' 

DEVIL’S ADVOCATE.-See Advocate. 

DEVi PATAN {Dem-paUana, ‘city of the 
goddess Devi ’). — An ancient village in theGonda 
District of Oudji, supposed to be one of the oldest 
seats of the Saiva cultus in Northern India. 
Legend connects the establishment of the cult in 
this place with Karna, the hero of the Mahablia- 
rata epic ; but it is more probable that the existing 
remains belong to the time of Chandragupta ii., of 
the Imperial Gupta dynasty, who restored the old 
sacred places at Ayodhya, and perhaps did the 
same service for the petty shrine of the goddess of 
the pre- Aryan races, who had been adopted into 
Hinduism. A temple is said to have been erected 
in the beginning of the 15th cent, by Batannath, 
the third in descent from the famous Gorakhnath, 
the deified saint, whose worship has spread all over 
the Nepal valley and many other parts of India. 
Its importance was sufficient to attract the atten- 
tion of the iconoclast Aurangzib, who partially 
destroyed it. This temple seems to have been 
dedicated to Siva, and when repaired was con- 
verted into the present building, where the service 
of the Mother-goddess in the form of Parvatl or 
Durga is conducted. The relmous fair in con- 
nexion with the shrine takes j^ace early in the 
spring, and is largely attended by pilgrims from 
the Plains and the lower slopes of the Himalaya. 
Benett, describing the fair in 1871, writes : ‘Some 
20 buffaloes, 250 goats, and 250 pigs were sacrificed 
daily at the tem]^e. Under the altar a large hole 
was dug and filled with sand, which was changed 
twice a day, and the old sand buried ; all the blood 
was thus absorbed. There was no filth lying about, 
and no stench.’ 

Literature.— Fuhrer, Monumental Aurtiquities and Inscrip- 
tiom in the North- Western Provinces and Oudh, Allahabad, 
1891, p. 302 f.; Benett, in Oudh Gazetteer <1877), i. 367 flc. 

W. Crooke. 

DEVOTION AND DEVOTIONAL LITER- 
ATURE. — Introdxtctory, — In a general sense, de- 
votion has frequently been regarded as co-extensive 
with, or at least as embracing, the entire field of 
facts relevant to religion. Sometimes the attitude 
of the human wUl towards the Divine (howsoever 
conceived), which is a common feature of all reli- 
gions, and the dominant characteristic in every 
religion of the spirit, has been illegitimately iso- 
lated and its true function distorted ; consequently 
‘ devotion ’ and ‘ religion ’ have often been used as 
synonymous terms. Aquinas writes: ‘Devotio 
nihil aliud esse videtur quam voluntas quaedam 
prompte tradendi se ad ea quae pertinent ad Dei 
famulatum’ {Smnma, il.^ Ixxxii. 1). But surely 
this definition is too wide in scope. Even where 
devotion has not been confused with religion, it 
has commonly been cited as a synonym for worship 
— ‘whatsoever men worship for religion’s sake’ 
(Tomson’s marg. note 1576]). But, while 


devotion suffuses all genuine religion, and will find 
expression normally in a form of worship directed 
towards an object or objects conceived as spiritual, 
unseen, or Divine, it certainly ought not to he de- 
fined as ‘ an object of religious worship.’ 

The idea of devotion is expressed in a concrete 
mannerly the devotee — one set apart for a unique 
purpose, dedicated by a vow to the service of a 
deity ; and perhaps we may best define devotion 
as the inner, intimate, essential side of worship. 
It is the attitude of the worshipping soul towards 
God ; or, more widely viewed, the self-dedication 
‘to a deity, or to any one invested in thought for 
a time with some of the qualities or claims of a 
deity. ’ In its higher reaches it calls into play the 
entire forces and resources of man’s personality. 

Devotion, then, involves the deliberate move- 
ment of the will towards the object of worship. 

* Devotion sig'nifies a life given, or devoted, to God. He there- 
fore is the devout man who lives no longer to Mb ov^nwill, or 
the way and spirit of the world, but to the sole will of God, who 
considers God in everything, who serves God in everything, who 
makes all the parts of his common life parts of piety, by doing 
everything in the name of God, and under such rules as are 
conformaMe to His glory ’<Law, Serious Call, hand. 1898, ch, i.). 

In the theistic religions, especially in Chris- 
tianity, where the bloom and fragrance of devotion 
are incomparably rich, the definite and full deter- 
mination of the will towards Deity is the first step 
in the direction of a devout life. The higher ex- 
periences of the consecrated life are unattainable 
apart from the initial and insistent self -dedicatory 
act. The will of the individual is wholly deter- 
mined towards the being or beings conceived as 
Divine, and, apart from this ardent attachment, 
devotion, strictly speaking, cannot exist. It is 
thus marked off from religion narrowly defined as 
‘a propitiation or conciliation of powers superior 
to man’ (J. G. Frazer, GB% 1900, i. 63) by this 
spontaneous self-committal. 

‘ True devotion springs from the will ; it is the choice and the 
love of the highest good manifested to the soul, and, wherever 
the will of man is found choosing, and adhering to, the highest} 
known ideal of good, there you have the true child of God* 
(0, Bodington, Rooifca of Devotion, London, 1908, ch. ii.). Or, 
as Thomas 5. Kempis expresses it, great devotion consists ‘ in 
giving up thyself with all thy heart to the Divine Will, not 
seeking the things which are thine own, either in small or in 
great, either in time or in eternity * {Imitation of Christ, bk. 
iii. cb. XXV.). 

In this self-determination of the soul both in- 
tellectual and emotional appetites are present in 
varying degree ; no movement would be possible 
apart from desire ; the intellect by itself, as Aris- 
totle pointed out, moves nothing. Some conception 
of the end of devotion is necessary before the heart 
and the .affections are yielded in free spontaneity 
to their Divine objective. Thus, in all religions 
which create and foster the devotional spirit — 
notably in the Christian religion— the soul in- 
tensely, sincerely, and lovingly desires, and moves 
in faith, reverence, and purity of intention towards, 
communion with God. Even the pagan Mysteries 
and the most ancient sacrificial feasts bear witness 
to this fact. 

I. This api^roach of the soul towards the Divine, 
wdth its definite, conscious experience of the Divine 
presence, is seen in the distinctive exercises and 

ractices of devotion. These are infinite in variety, 

ut primacy must be given to prayer. 

* Devotion, 'writes William Law, *is neither norpvhlie 

prayer, but prayers, whether private or public, are pardcular 
parts or instances of devotion * (Serious Call, cb. i). 

Without attempting any survey of the various 
forms prayer has assumed in the history of reli- 
gions, we may mark its unfailing and universal 
characteristics throughout the devotional life of 
the varied races and generations of mankind. Re- 
membering the true saying of Kierkegaard — that 
a heathen who heartily and ardently prays to an 
idol prays in reality to the true Goa, but he who 
outwardly and impersonally prays to the true God 
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in reality prays to an idol — ^^'e see that the value 
of the external observance de]>ends on the internal 
disposition of the supjdiant. Prayer must be pure 
ana ingenuous, for the devout life must he free 
from any element of sophistication. Where prayer 
is viewed so largely and so generally, sometimes so 
exclusively, under the aspect of petition or request, 
it is obvious that its possible perils are very great. 
Material wants and mundane considerations ob- 
trude themselves, while the spiritual needs are 
crowded out, forgotten, ignored— sometimes even 
unrecognized. But, though not without its dangers, 
the act of asking a boon of the Unseen, if it be 
the sincere expression of the spiritually enlight- 
ened, is an act which not only describes the fer- 
vent longing of the human soxil, but also suggests 
the intimacy of a genuine spiritual communion. It 
is an aspect of the great passion to establish com- 
munication with the Divine or with God, which 
expresses itself in an outgoing of the human spirit 
towards the object worshipped and adored. As 
such, it is an infallible mark of the devout soul 
wheresoever placed, in crude and elementary reli- 
gious environment as truly, though not as fruit- ' 
fully, as in realms of high spiritual culture and 
attainment. In its more advanced phases, it be- 
comes not merely a spiritual intercession, but 
passes in a sublime elevation of soul from soliloquy 
to silence, from spiritual striving to contemplative 
calm. The higher reaches of the devotional life 
are sacred to the prayer of ‘ quiet ’ and the prayer 
of ‘ union ’ which Madame Guyon describes in her 
Autobiography (Eng. tr., London, 1897) as * emptied 
of all form, species, and images.’ 

2 * Allied to and often commingled with prayer is 
the act or exercise of praise— the tribute of homage 
which the human renders to the Divine. The rela- 
tion between prayer and praise is so intimate that, 
in experience, it is found that instinctively and 
imperceptibly the one is constantly passing over 
into the other. This is as notable in the hymns 
of the Yeda, which embody ‘ some of the earliest 
religious conceptions of the Hindus ’ (M. Williams, 
Hinduism, London, 1901, ch. ii.), as it is in the 
Jewish Psalms or in the spiritual songs of the 
Christian Church; and, although perhaps these 
are all primarily adapted to worship in an insti- 
tutional ceremonial sense, they yet express with 
true poetical passion the personal devotional life 
of their particular age. The outward dissimilari- 
ties are undoubtedly great ; the Vedic hymns were 
* addressed to certain deifications of the forces of 
Nature’ (M. Williams, op. eit. p. 23); a post-exilic 
theology is implicit in the Psalter ; but under all 
the outward forms of * temple festivities, proces- 
sions, and eeremoniar there is present and discern- 
ible the thrill of the individual soul, as, in reverence 
and thanks^vxng, homage and gratitude, it pros- 
trates itself before the Divine. 

We may certainly affirm that beneath all external 
expressions, which, of course, reflect the particular 
sentiments (sometimes, it may be said, immature, 
and even repugnant, to a developed moral sense) 
of a people, age, or religion, the elements we have 
noted are all present in the act of praise. They 
differ, it is true, in emphasis and in the degree of 
intensity by which they are sustained ; but it may 
he doubted if any one of them is ever entirely 
absent. From the manner in which they are present 
and the mode in which they are combined, the 
exercise of praise as a personal outburst in East 
and West does appear ultimately to result in a 
qualitative distinction, i.e. to he different in kind. 
It may, indeed, be regarded as an established fact 
that the place of praise in the devotional life is seen 
most clearly and recorded most completely in reli- 
gions where the subduing and overwhelming sense ! 
of Divine holiness, love, and beneficent energy pre - 1 


vails, and in which the soul’s searching sense of 
guilt is finally submerged— not merely in mercy, 
but in victorious grace. 

In illustration of this, we may note the con- 
trast presented between the attitude of the devout 
Buddhist, who embalms his lord Gautama ‘ in the 
richest and sweetest mythology known to man’ 
(A. M. Fairbairn, Fhilos. of Chr. MeL, London, 
1902, p. 243 f.), and the attitude of the devout Jew 
towards God, as expressed in the superb and richly 
varied praise of the Synagogue liturgy (cf. T. K. 
Cheyne, Booh of Psalms, London, 1888, p. 118). 
This contrast is further heightened by a considera- 
tion of Christian hymnody, in which, from the 
rpahjiiol, iipjfoi, (pdoLVwjfevfjLartKai (Eph 5^^) of the early 
Christians to the sacred lyric or hymn of the 
Church to-day, the holiness and grace of God are 
conspicuously honoured and celebrated as much in 
private devotion as in public worship. 

3 . The act of adoration, the prostration of the 
soul in profound reverence, utmost affection, high- 
est love, is usually associated with the outburst of 
gratitude or thanksgiving addressed to a deity. As 
one ascends in the scale of religions, the etliical 
and spiritual meaning of the adoring soul becomes 
more significant, and gleams and glows like sun- 
shine. Where worship was addressed directly to 
elemental forces of Nature (as in the hymns of the 
Veda), or where the objects of worship were char- 
acterized by a dull, dry formalism (as in Homan 
religion to a considerable extent), or where a 
‘brilliant gaiety,’ passing often into hilarity and 
levity (as among the Greeks), was subtly united 
with sacred offices and exercises (cf. F. Granger, 
Tho Worship of the Homans, London, 1895, p. 271), 
it is clear that the outward semblance of adoration 
could not conceivably denote the rich and profound 
spiritual significance which is so manifest a content 
of the reverent honour given by the devout Christian 
to the sacred and adorable Trinity, 

The sentiment of adoration is seen at its highest 
only where the idea of God is marked by supreme 
moral and ethical excellence. Thus, in China, even 
where there prevails a persistent worship of ances- 
tors which aims at the maintenance of friendly 
relations with the spirits of the dead, or a devotion 
to Shang-ti and popular divinities, adoration occu- 
pies no high place in the desire of the worshippers. 
In Christianity, on the other hand, devotion seems 
impossible apart from adoration, and manifests 
itself as markedly, and perhaps more truly, in the 
awe and austerity of the Puritan conception of the 
relation of the soul to God as in the Homan Catholic 
devotion to saints and images, the Eucharistic ele- 
ments, the Cross, and the Sacred Heart— the latter 
cult, indeed, possibly taking its rise from The Heart 
of Christ in Heaven towards Sinners upon Earth 
(1645), a writing of the great Puritan theologian, 
Dr. Thomas Goodwin. 

^ 4 * All the classics of devotion announce the cul- 
tivation of the meditative mood as indispensable to 
the devout life. And, although there is a great 
gulf between the Meditations of the saintly Roman 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius, or the Indian mystic 
for whom contemplation (dhyana) takes the place 
of prayer, and the devout Christian for whom 
meditation is the ‘ eye of the soul ’ which enables 
him to see ‘the light that never changes’ (Aug. 
Confess, bk. vii. ch, x.), in all alike there is the re- 
cognition that ‘the most sublime object of thought’ 
demands the deliberate and definite concentration 
I of man’s whole soul in a ‘ current of contemplative 
[feeling.’ 

Hecollection is the act which is the precursor of 
pure spiritual contemplation ; and this drawing 
together of the forces -of the inner life, ‘each man’s 
conversation with himself,’ to use the expression 
of {/acordaire {Lettres d desje%mcs gens, Paris, 1862, 
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p. 204ff.)> is the prelude to meditation proper, which 
Euysbroeck defines as ^ a concentration of all the 
interior and exterior forces in the unity of the spirit 
and in the bonds of love’ {L'Ornement cies noces 
spiritmlles. tr, M. Maeterlinck, Brussels, 1900, 
bk. ii. ch. iv.). 

Meditation or active contemplation is then * a 
long process of internal quietude, of abstraction 
from sense, and of absorption in reason,’ by which 
the human soul is attuned to the Divine ; and the 
soul exercised thereby has, among other spiritual 
possessions, Hhe power of seeing into eternity’ 
{Theologia Gernimiica, 14tli cent. ). By this interior 
process of meditation the whole personality is 
raised to a higher level, for the act of contempla- 
tion sounds ‘ the abysmal deeps of personality,’ 
and releases mysterious spiritual forces otherwise 
hidden and unknown. Of this, William Law writes 
in ‘ The Spirit of Prayer ’ : 

‘ Thera is a root or depth in thee from whence all these facul- 
ties come forth as lines from a centre, or as branches from the 
body of a tree. This depth is called the centre, the fund, or 
bottom, of the soul, for it is so infinite that nothing- can satisfy 
it or g-ive it any rest, but the infinity of God ’ (The Liberal and, 
Mystical Writings of W, LaWj ed. W. Scott Palmer, London, 
1908, p. U). ! 

Only the spiritually strenuous and purposeful 
can accomplish this, for it is not merely ‘the 
yielding to an instinct, the indulgence of a natural 
taste for reverie.’ 

‘All the scattered interests of the self have here to be col- 
lected ; there must be a deliberate and unnatural act of atten- 
tion, a deliberate expelling of all discordant images from the 
consciousness — a hard and ungrateful task* (E, Underhill, 
Mysticism^ London, 1911, p. 374). 

S^ritual meditation is, indeed, a difficult thing. 
St. Teresa, who finally achieved so much in this 
respect, confessed that, wdien she first made the 
attempt, she felt the impossibility of collecting 
her thoughts and fixing her attention ; and it was 
not until more than fourteen years had passed that 
she was able to practise meditation without the 
aid of a book. 

Boehme, in his Dialogues on the Super-sensual 
Life (ed. Bernard Holland, London, 1901, p. 56), 
describes the process of meditation as the cessation 
of individual activity, and urges the direct and 
steadfast fixing of the eye upon one point : 

‘For this end, gather in all thy thoughts, and by faith press 
into the Centre, laying hold upon the Word of God, which is 
infallible, and which hath called thee. Be thou obedient to 
this call, and be silent before the Lord, sitting alone with Him 
in thy inmost and most hidden cell, thy mind being centrally 
united in itself, and attending His will in the patience of Hope.’ 

This is a blessed foretaste of the supernal satis- 
faction— of the mta contemplativa. 

5 . Again, devotion is expressed, not only in the 
loving fulfilment of all those duties commonly 
named ‘religious,’ but more particularly and ap- 
propriately in definite spiritual exercises. In that 
great devotional classic, The SpiriUml Exercises of 
St, Ignatius (Eng. tr. , London, 18B0), the spiritual 
development of the individual is shown to be de- 
pendent upon the rigorous training to which the 
powers of the mind, heart, and will are subjected. 
After retirement into solitude and a season of quiet 
contemplation, in which the soul listens only to 
the ‘whispering silence,’ the exercised spirit passes 
on, in absorbed intensity, to the various methods 
and rules by which the desired goal is to be attained. 
The value of the rules and exercises lies in the fact 
that, when followed in docility and fidelity with 
whole-hearted abandonment, the soul is led to the 
end for which it was ordained by God. They are 
rules wdiich become ‘ more and more authoritative 
by constant obedience.’ 

‘ The number, length, and nature of the exercises are to be 
adapted to the age, capacity’-, and inclination of the person in 
retreat, so that no one may be overburdened, and all may find 
what is suitable to tbeir wants ’ (Bodington, op. at. 130). 

All forms of spiritual exercise, whether such as 
are involved in the ‘ ladder ’ of mystic states and 


perfections of Neo-Platonic mysticism, the method 
of Persian Sufiism, or the way of Christian mysti- 
cism, are aspects of self-discipline—of the vita pur-^ 
gatiua. Self-discipline, strenuous .and proion ged, 
has always been deemed an essential factor in 
devotion; and the devout of all ages have insisted 
upon the renunciation of self. Whether It is the 
Christian mystic who speaks of self-surrender, or 
the Indian mystic who teaches that the illusion of 
the finite can be overcome only by entering into the 
universal life, or the Sufi who practises detach- 
ment from all that is not God that the heart may 
give itself for its only wmrk— meditation upon the 
Divine Being — a deliberate self-abandonment is 
demanded by each alike, though the nature of that 
abandonment is variously interjjreted and differ- 
ently enforced. Perhaps the asceticism of our Lord 
(Clem. Alex. Strom, iii. 6 ) supplies us with the key 
to a true understanding of the place and power 
of self-discipline. It does not appear that pomrtpi 
as such, is a necessary inevitable mark of self- 
renunciation (Jerome, c. Vigilant, 14), though it is 
true that the life of Jesus was lived under condi- 
tions of poverty. But poverty may, in specific 
instances, he the sine qua non of a genuine self- 
oblation ; and assuredly almsgiving has very gener- 
ally been regarded as an indispensable exercise of 
the devout. In this connexion it should be noted, 
however, that by modern thought greater possi- 
bilities of a positive character, tending towards an 
energetic social devotion, are being disclosed to the 
devout soul who sees, with vision pre tern atur ally 
sharpened, the passionate and heroic service of man 
in wider ways than formerly, as no mean expression 
or exem])lification alike of self-sacrifice and of the 
worship and service of God. 

Supremely essential is a sincere and utter de- 
tachment from earthly things, apart from which 
there can be no true self-abnegation, and no high 
spirit of devotion. This ideal has perennially cast 
its spell over the minds of devoted men ; many at- 
tempts have been made to realize it, not the least 
significant — despite the inevitable limitations of 
their conception — being that of the ‘ Brethren of 
the Common Life’ {q.v,\ under the inspiration of 
Gerard Groot and Florentiiis. The importance 
of the ideal has never been questioned by the 
devout. According to St, Francis of Assisi, 
poverty is 

‘ a treasure so high excelling and so divine that we be not 
worthy to lay it up in our vile vessels; since this is that 
celestial virtue whereby all earthly things and fieeting are 
trodden underfoot, and whereby all hindrances are lifted from 
the soul so that freely she may join herself to God Eternal 
ch, xiii.). 

The essence of self-discipline has been said to be 
‘ self -simplification ’ ; this can be attained only 
by the soul viewing with sacred indifierence the 
superfluous, deceptive, or vain things of earth. 
Thus, it comes to be seen that inward not outward 
poverty is the indispensable thing; the goal of 
the devout soul is, like the Kingdom of Heaven, 
attainable only by ‘the poor in spirit.’^ It is in 
such essential vital detachment, according to St. 
John of the Cross, that 

‘the spirit finds quiet and repose, for, coveting notliing, 
nothing wearies it by elation ; and nothing oppresses it by 
dejection, because it stands in the centre of its own humility : 
for, as soon as it covets anything, it is immediately fatigued 
thereby * (Ascent of Mount Carmel, tr. David Lewis, London, 
19G6, bk. i. oh. xiii.). 

Fasting, * a piece of devotion whereby the primi- 
tive believers effected very great things ’ (Anthony 
Horneck, The Crucified Jesus, London, 1685, ch. 
iv,), has been persistently taught, encouraged, and 
practised as a form of self-renunciation and^ a 
method of seif-diseipline. Fasting may be partial 
or complete. As practised among the Oriental 
; peoples, it usually took the form of total absti- 
i nence from both food and drink ; and, according 
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to Kobertson Smith {Bel. Sem.% London, 1894, p. 
434), it is almost certain that such fasting was 
designed especially with a view to the partaking 
sacramentally of holy flesh. We may well believe 
this to be the fact, inasmuch as the sacrificial rites 
of all nations express in their devotional aspect 
the surrendered self of the creature to the Creator. 
It does not seem open to doubt that all ancient 
sacrifices were related to the basal belief in the 
possibility of communion with the Deity ; and the 
discipline of fasting as a preparation to the par- 
taking of a sacrifice which involved some kind of 
Divine fellowship was the prescribed method of 
the Oriental peoples. If it is true, as has been 
affirmed, that * both the idea of sacramental wor- 
ship and the forms under which it is performed by 
the Christian Church are the almost universal 
heritage of mankind^ (W. K. Inge’s Essay in 
Contentio VeritatiSy London, 1902, p, 279), it will 
not he regarded as a singular thing or strange 
survival that the concurrent act of fasting should 
appear with perennial persistence. And further, 
if a vital communion with the Unseen is condi- 
tioned by a transparent sincerity of will and in- 
tention, fasting may well have approved itself as a 
sign of, as well as a means towards, such self- 
discipline of the soul. Especially might this be 
expected in the Christian Church, where the 
avowed aim of the faithful is to be ‘ one with the 
Lord and He with us,’ and the devout person seeks 
to present himself a reasonable, holy, and living 
sacrifice to God (Ro 12^). The custom of fasting 
before communion certainly finds its explanation, 
if not its justification, not so much in * the practice 
of the universal Church ’ as in the acknowledged 
need of self-disciplinary exercise for those who 
would worthily and reverently prepare themselves 
for the receiving of the Lord’s Supper. 

*Let us,' says Jeremy 2!aylor, ‘receive the consecrated ele- 
ments with all devotion and humility of body and spirit ; and 
do this honour to it, that it be the first food we eat and the 
first beverage we drink that day, unless it be in case of sick- 
ness or other great necessity ; and that your body and soul 
both be prepared to its reception with abstinence from secular 
pleasures' {Eely Living, London, 1649, ch. iv. sect x.). 

It is admitted that such fasting * is not a duty 
commanded by God,’ but it is undeniably a custom 
which has commended itself to many of the most 
devout. In the more general sense, fasting has 
been endured by the devout almost universally; 
and by many saints it has been ardently embraced 
as a valuable means towards the discipline and 
conquest of self— -xirged often by an inner neces- 
sity of the spirit. It cannot be denied that, as a 
spiritual exercise, evoking, training, and shaping 
the mysterious potentialities of the soul, fasting 
under its various forms does effect in many in- 
stances most fruitful spiritual developments, and 
justifies itself as a ‘ gymnastic of eternity.’ 

6. In this connexion we note that spiritual 
raptures and ecstatic experiences of peculiar sig- 
nificance follow, though not invariably, the self- 
disciplinary exercises of the devout. (5atherine of 
Siena and Catherine of Genoa may be cited as 
types of devout souls who constantly resorted to 
the discipline of fasting, and experienced the en- 
richment of life which ecstatic states confer. The 
saints, however, do not adopt fasting or any other 
spiritual exercise as a means of artificially pro- 
ducing or inducing ' ecstasy.’ This spiritual state 
and ‘dazzling obscurity,’ while it has affinities 
with the ‘ ecstasy ’ of philosophic communion and 
exaltation, — the crown of the mystical teaching 
of the Neo-PIatonists, — must be carefully distin- 
guished from all those extraordinary forms of 
ecstasy which at different periods have been 
sought for successfully by barbarous orgiastic 
worship or by rude and crude rites of initiation. , 
Jacob Boehme, describing the hard battle he < 


waged against the desires that belong to the flesh 
and blood, and his attempt to enter wholly into 
the Love of God, says : 

‘ Now, while I was wrestling and battling, being aided by 
God, a wonderful light arose loithin my soul. It was a light 
entirely foreign to my unruly nature, but in it I recognized the 
true nature of God and man, and the relation existing between 
them, a thing which heretofore I had never understood, and 
for which I would never have sought ’ (F. Hartmann, The Life 
and Doctrines of Jacob Boehme, London, 1891, p. 50). 

Here, obviously, the ‘ ecstasy ’ was of an illumina- 
tive character ; this constituted its inner grace 
and spiritual value. But * ecstasy,’ according to 
Richard Rolle, may take the form of ‘being 
ravished out of fleshly feeling,’ ‘and on this 
manner saints sometimes are ravished to their 
profit and other men’s learning ; as Paul ravished 
to the third heaven’ {The Fire of Love, ed. Lond, 
1896, bk. ii. ch. vii. ). The essential mark, however, 
of this spiritual ecstasy would seem to be a supreme 
and overwhelming joy in the possession of a new 
knowledge gained not as the jirize of toiling 
thought, but ‘in the upper school of the Holy 
Ghost.’ Certainly such ‘ ecstasy ’ is no more the 
product of human sagacity than it is the fruit of 
an assumed or pretended sanctity. 

7. This leads to a consideration of the fact pre- 
viously stated, that, as devotion springs primarily 
from the movement of the individual will towards 
the Divine, such movement being expressed in 
the various activities already noted, the supreme 
phase of devotion passes from the service of God, 
expressed in manifold ways, into those solemn 
elements of religious feeling which distinguish 
by their intensity and seriousness communion 
with God. ‘ I sought,’ says Jacob Boehme, ‘ only 
for the heart of God, therein to hide myself’ 
(‘Aurora,’ Worhe of Jacob Boehme^ Eng. tr., 
London, 1764, p. 237). This is no mere ‘morbid 
condition of mental emotion,’ hut the end desired 
with an incorruptible sincerity by all devout per- 
sons at all times. Among the Greeks, for ex- 
ample, one secret of the attractiveness of the 
Eleusinian Mysteries lay in the fact that the 
esoteric symbolism employed therein ministered, 
not to a sickly dreaming, but to a magnificent 
desire for an intimate spiritual communion with 
Deity. Similarly the Christiah mystics, in their 
spiritual exercises and disciplined employments, 
sought, with all their fiery strength, the path 
which afforded close, indeed immediate, access to 
God— through Christ to God. This ‘subjective 
intensity’ of the mystic, though not without its 
dangers, witnesses to the zeal with which they 
pursued their quest. Thus, if the communioix of 
man with God is to be attained, the devout soul, 
whether inside or outside the Christian Church, 
has always seen that the Divine life, potential or 
actual, within him must be tended with ‘ an in- 
tense solemnity and energy.’ To the Christian, 
devotion is based on the certainty of communion 
between God and man through Christ. It springs 
from a faith in Christ (or, to use Luther’s word, a 
‘ right trust’) which involves ultimately, if it does 
not embody presently, a moral union with Christ ; 
and there is no devotion comparable for a moment 
with the devotion of utter penitential humility 
which is offered up by the soul that has found the 
new life in Christ ana is entrenched in that reality 
of regeneration which is the certainty of its so 
great salvation. As Christ is the perfect means 
whereby the soul of man may realize itself in full 
and unclouded communion with its Creator, so 
the practice of devotion has gathered and drawn 
from the human life of the Lord — that consummate 
achievement of stainless communion — not only its 
supreme ideal and heroic standard, but its rarest 
and most precious power, ‘ Non eomprehenditur 
Deus per inyestigationem sed per imitationemJ 
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We iiuist, in out devotion, as Thomas k Kempis 
urges, copy the life and conduct of our Lord, ‘if we 
wish to be truly enlightened, and to be delivered 
from all blindness of heart’ {Imitation of Christ, 
bh. i. ch. i.). Neither must the call to fellowship 
with the Saviour’s sufierings be evaded or disobeyed, 
nor the eyes closed to the imperative demand for 
‘ mediatorial ministries. ’ The passivity of Quietism 
can never be the ideal of the devotional life. 

‘ With Him the corner-stone, 

The living- stones conjoin ; 

Christ and His Church are one, 

One Body and one Vine ’ 

(Wesley, ISymm m the Lord’s Shipper, no. 129), 

In sacrificial service, not less than in sacramental 
worship, tlie devout soul shares in the joyous 
travail of the spiritual Kingdom, sustained by 
the eftectual irresistible energies of the Holy Spirit 
of God. 

8. Devotional literature is the outcome, the 
record, or the expression of a vital devotion. Devo- 
tion may exist and manifest its presence without 
any attempt to express itself in literary form ; but 
every true book of devotion involves the pre- 
existence of a true devotion. Spurious devotional 
works and morbid or raatidiiii books on devotion, 
whether niarked by grandiloquent language or 
spiritual insipidity, may generally be detected by 
their atmosphere of moral enervation, or an ac- 
companying suggestion of mental paralysis. The 
genuinely devout man is unconscious of his devo- 
tion ; and all the great devotional classics, even 
those most intimately personal, are marked by 
the absence of anything approaching, in sinister 
guise, either a baleful seif-consciousness or the 
hesitating sentiment of the feeble or the dull. 
They are in the highest degree self -revealing, 
often introspective, but they show no traces of 
self-posturing. The Bible is undoubtedly the 
greatest and most influential book of devotion in 
the world ; it not only bears all the infallible 
marks of a deep and developing devotion, but it 
possesses, in a pre-eminent degree, the power of 
awakening and sustaining the devotionaT life of 
all who read and use it aright. But, outside the 
Holy Scriptures, all the great spiritual books of 
devotion owe their position and power to their 
possession of the characteristic marks already 
mentioned. The incomparable Imitatio ChrisU, 
The FilgHm^s Progress ^ Augustine’s Confessions, 
with their power to ‘ stimulate the heart and mind 
of man to approach unto God,’ Anselm’s Medita- 


^iritttal Letters, and Baxter’s Saints^ Everlasting 
Best, are among the most spiritually moving books 
in the world. The great books of devotion elude 
our attempts to classify them, though we may 
trace affinities and mark divergencies. They all 
owe their existence to the spirit of conspicuous 
devotion which marked the lives of their authors ; 
and, although respectively they exhibit the fashions 
of a particular age and reflect pre-eminently the 
spiritual needs and satisfactions of their own 
special time, they owe their persistent power to 
the presence in them of an unconscious self- 
revelation of spiritual insight, and the faculty of 
inducing and begetting a deeper devotional life in 
those who wisely read them. They unlock the 
door to the rich inheritance of the saints ; they 
unveil inconceivable spiritual mysteries, sis they 
lead the wondering soul to the Christ in whom 
are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge. 
Wliere may the growth, development, and per- 
fection of the life that is hid with Christ in God 
be found more surely or sweetly expounded than 
in Jeremy Taylor’s Grolden Grove, his Holy Living 
and Holy Dying; Law’s Serious Gall, Spirit of 
Prayer, and uhfistian Perfection ; Samuel Ruther- 


ford’s Letters ; The Spiritual Guide of Miguel de 
Molinos ; or Walter Marshall’s Gospel Mystery of 
Sanctification — a book too little known and read ? 
The devotional life of thousands has been estab- 
lished and enriched by books so widely divergent 
in many respects a,s the Sermom of Bernard of 
Clairvaux, where the ‘illuminative way’ is de- 
scribed with searching insight as the rising to the 
love of God with heart, mind, and soul ; Tauler’s 
Sermom; the Theologia Gennanica ; A. Baker’s 
Holy Wisdom ; Louis of Granada’s Guide ; 

Scugoli’s Spiritual Combat, in which, despite ob- 
scurities and perversities, there bums steadily 
Hhe lamp of fire within the earthen pitcher ’ ; 
Pascal’s Thoughts; the Jotirnal of George Fox; 
and the mystical Devotional Works of John 
Norris. Perreyve’s Journie du malade, Gratry’s 
Meditatiom, with their striking and suggestive 
sincerities of thought, ScougaFs Life of God in 
the Soul of Man, and Milman’s Love of the Atone- 
ment all unite to disclose to the expectant soul 


On Spiritual and Eeligious Perfection, in which 
‘ our greatest, or rather, our only business,’ the 
union of our souls with God by love, is set forth 
with arresting ardour and spiritual knowledge; 
the Poems of George Herbert and his Priest to the 
Temple, burning with the sacred passion for holi- 
ness ; Hymns on the Lord^s Suppler by John and 
Charles Wesley, in which, assuming discretion 
and discrimination on the part of the reader, the 
fervour of an intense rapture fills the soul with 
unalloyed joy; and the Christian Year of John 
Keble — must be named as occupying distinct and 
honoured places in the impressive library of de- 
votional literature, although, of course, they do 
not ‘ unite all great attributes in an equal degree.’ 

In the realm of devotion, doubtless, new heights 
wait to be sealed, untrodden territories allure the 
intrepid spiritual explorer, and vast spiritual tracts 
are yet to be surveyed ; thus, while we hold stead- 
fastly to the precious devotional gains of the past, 
we believe that greater works than these may 
be achieved by the soul following the Supreme 
Spiritual Director who guides into all truth, 
LiTisaATUaB. — In addition to the authors and works referred 
to, the various writings of the ^eat mystics — espedaliy their 
supreme spiritual classics— should be consulted. Also the fol- 
lowing: J. Adam, The Meligious Teachers of Greece, Edin. 
1908, p. 92 ; J, P. Arthur, The Founders of the New Devotion 
Eng. tr., London, 1906 ; F. Atterbury, Sermons^, London, 
17#, iv. 213 ; T. K. Cheyne, Aids to the Devout Study of 
GHtictmn, London, 1892, pt. ii.; R. W. Dale, Fellowship with 
Christ, London, 1896, ch. i.; C A. F. Rhys Davids, Psalms of 
the Early Buddhists, {. (PTS), 1909 : E. von Dobschiitz, Chris- 
tian Life in the Prim, Churok, Eng. tr, 1904 ; L, Duchesne, 
Christian Worship, Eng. tr., London, 1903-4, ch. xii.; J. O. 
Dykes, Manifesto of the King, London, 1887, pp. 127-144 ; Dora 
Greenwell, Essays, London, 1875, and Poems, London, 1848 ; 
W. Hermann, Communion with God, Eng. tr. 1895, pp. 49-133 ; 
E, E. Holmes, Prayer and Actum, London, 1911; R. F. 
Horton, The Open London, 1904; F. von Hiigel, The 

Mystical Element of Religion, 2 vols., London, 1908 ; J. R. 
Illingworth, Christian Character, London, 1904 ; W. R. Inge, 
Christian Mysticimn, London, 1899 ; W. James, Varieties of 
Religious Experience, London, 1902; F. B. Jevons, Jntrod, 
Hist, ReL, London, 1896, pp. 64, 106 ; Rufus M. Jones, Studies 
in Mystical Rdigion, London, 1909 ; J. Julian, Diet of Mymn- 
ology, London, 1892 ; A. Lang, Magic and Religion, London, 
1901 ; J. Legge, Chinese Classics, Hongkong, 1881-72, vol. iii; 

E. Lehmann, Mysticism in Heathemma and Christendom, 
Eng. tr., London, 1910; H. S. Lunn, The Lorn of Jesus, 
London, 1911 ; K. Marti, ReL of the OT, Eng. tr., London, 
1907 ; W. R, Nicoll, The Garden of Nuts, London, 1906 ; 

F. Paget, Spirit of Discipline^, London, 1894, and Studies in 
the Christian Character^, London, 1902; E, H. Palm^, 
Oriental Mysticism, Cambridge, 1867: E* H. Parker, China 
and Religion, London, 1906 ; W. M. F. Petrie, Personal BoL 
in Egypt hef&re Christianity, London, 1909, p. 102; S. F. 
Poulain, Qr&ces d*oraison, Paris, 3906; W. Major Scott, 
Aspects of Christian Sfysticism, London, 1907 ; J. Smetham, 
Letters, London, 1892; J. Stalker, Imago Christie London, 
1890, pp. 127-144 ; A. E, Waite, Azoth : or the Star in the 
East, London, 1893 ; C. WeizsScker, The Apostolic Age, Eng. 
tr., London, 1894-06. See also artt. Bhakti-maroa and $0 pXism. 

^ , W. Major Scott. 
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DEW.— The cooling of the gronnd causes, dur- 
ing clear nights, a deposit of some of the atmo- 
spheric moisture held in suspension during the clay. 
It was not till 1814 that the main facts of the 
process of the formation of dew were established. 
Mention of Wells’ famous theory — a perfect 
example of the inductive method— is in point, since 
primitive speculation upon the origin of dew has 
joined with observation of its value to plant-life 
in attaching to it various ideas of spiritual mystery 
and various uses in ritual. 

In the OT the origin of dew is one of the 
mysteries of creation ; ^ the deposition of dew is 
gentle, sudden, and invisible its evaporation in 
the sun is a metohor for speedy departure or 
disappearance.® Early observation, of course, 
distinguished dew from rain, but noted their con- 
nexion,'* Both drop from the clouds *by the 
knowledge’ of Jahweh.® The closer connexion of 
dew with mist and fog naturally involved some 
confusion in both language and observation. This 
is of some importance in the Biblical and post- 
Biblical literatures. 

‘ The spirit of (the dew has its dwelling at the ends of the 
heaven and is connected with the chambers of the rain, and its 
course is in winter and summer ; and ite clouds and the clouds ' 
of the mist are connected, and the one passes over into the 

other.’ 6 

The old Jewish literature is enthusiastic on the 
subject of dew. It is a constant symbol for in- 
vigoration and vivification, fertility, blessing, 
prosperity, richness, and resurrection.*^ Jahweh 
promises that He will he ‘ as the dew unto Israel.’ ® 
The youthful warriors of the royal Messiah are 
compared, for numbers and freshness, and perhaps 
brilliance (see also below), to the dewdrops from 

* the womb of the morning.’ ^ The simile was bor- 
rowed by Milton {Par, Imty v. 746 f . ) for Ms descrip- 
tion of the angelic hosts. The withholding of dew 
is a dire calamity, and one of the most terrible of 
curses. We have here, in fact, the best illustra- 
tion extant in folklore or literature of the pastoral 
and agricultural importance of the dew-fall. That 
importance is greatest in Eastern countries which 
have no irrigation to supplement an insufficient 
water-supply, and where every drop of moisture 
counts. But in Palestine the genuine dew of 
spring and winter is of far less importance than 
the night-mist of summer. This is not dew, hut 
moisture condensed in the air before it reaches the 
ground. It is brought from the sea by the west 
winds, and for abundance and consistency may be 
compared to a Scotch mist. Cheyne, following 
Neil,^^ who analyzed the phenomenon, is of pinion 
that the tal {‘ sprinkled moisture ’ of the OT ; EY 

* dew ’) signifies in the majority of cases not dew 
proper, hut this characteristic night-mist. Such 
mists from the sea have an extraordina^ influence 
on vegetation,^® more in accordance with the OT 
descriptions than that of dew.^* But the same term 
is employed, and the two phenomena were hardly 
differentiated. 

Prom the two facts that it is ground-moisture, 
and that it hears upon life and growth, early 
thought developed various ideas. In connexion 
with the belief that growth in plants is dependent 
on the influence of the moon, Frazer notes that, 
since dew falls most thickly on cloudless nights, 

I Job 3S28, 2 2 s 1712, Dt 322. 3 Hos 6^ IgS. 

4Mic57. 5Pr320, 

8 Enoch (ed. Charles, Oxf. 1893) 602®. 

7 Dfc 322, le 184 Ps 1103, Dt 3318, Gn 2728, ps 1333, le 2619. 

3 Hos 145. 9 Ps 1103. 10 2 s 121, 1 K 171, Hag IM. 

II Palesti 7 ie jSxplored, pp. 129-151. 12 EJJi, 8 ,v. ‘Dew.’ 

13 Of. the Spoffo? trovrCa of Greece (Sp 6 cro 9 ~^ shower ’ as well as 
‘dew ’). For Syrian countries, see E. W. Lane, Arabic Lexicon^ 
s.v. ‘Talla’; QiC'r’dn, ii. 267. J. G. Frazer (Tote^nisM and 
Exogamy y 1910, i. 168 f.) describes their importance for the coast ■ 
lands of Australia. 

14 ‘The drops of dew,’ Job 3828; the saturation of Gideon’s 
fleece, 687f* ; the traveller’s head soaked with ‘dew,* Oa 62; 

‘ showers on the grass/ Mic 57, 


the inference that such deposit in particular and 
all moisture in general were caused by the moon 
was a clear result of primitive observation. 
Aleman says that Dew is a daughter of Zeus and 
the Moon. Greek and Latin folklore regarded the 
moon as the great source of moisture, and the sun 
as the great source of heat. 

* As the humid power of the moon was assumed to be greater 
when the planet was w^axing than when it was waning, they 
thought that timber cut during the increase of the luminary 
would be saturated with moisture, whereas timber cut in the 
wane would be comparatively dry. Hence we are told that in 
antiquity carpenters would reject timber felled when the moon 
was growing or full, because they believed that such timber 
teemed with sap ; and in the Vosges at the present day people 
allege that wood cut at the new moon does not dry. In the 
Hebrides, peasante give the same reason for cutting their peats 
when the moon is on the wane ; “for they observe that if they 
are cut in the increase, they continue still moist and never bum 
clear, nor are they without smoke, but the contrary is daily 
observed of peats cut in the decrease.” ’ i 

It is possible that the fact of plants growing 
more during the night than during the day was 
known at an early date. The contrast between 
the light of the moon and the torrid force of the 
sun is ohvions. Plutarch observes that 
‘ the moon, with her humid and generative light, is favourable 
to the propagation of animals and the growth of plants ; while 
the sun, mth his fierce fire, scorches and burns up all crowing 
thmgs,’2 

Equally natural is the inference that things 
grow with the waxing, and decrease with the 
waning, of the moon. The deposition of dew on 
plants corroborates such observations, and intro- 
duces another line of thought. The connexion of 
moisture with life and gi’owtli is most strikingly 
! proved by vegetable phenomena. Hydrostatic 
tm'gor is the essential condition of growth. Pliny’s 
remark shows the extension of the principle to 
animal processes : 

‘ Even me blood of men grows and diminishes with the light 
of the moon.* 3 

Thus, primitive philosophy views the moon 
‘ as the great cause of vegetable growth, first, because the planet 
seems itself to grow, and second, because it is supposed to be 
the source of dew and moisture. ’4 

: A contributory inference is the connexion of the 
changes of the moon with the monthly periodicity 
of women.® The Ahts and Greenlanders, like the 
majority of primitive peoples, regard the moon as 
male. The latter people believe tliat the moon is 
able to impregnate women. Girls are afraid to 
look long at it ; no woman will sleep on her back, 
without first spitting on her fingers and rubbing 
the spittle on her stomach.® 

The symbolism of the last-cited practice may 
he compared with several scattered facts. The 
cosmology of the Hindus, in its theory of the 
marriage of heaven and earth, employed the very 
obvious symbolism of rain as the impregnating 
fluid; and the soul, as the male and life-giving 
principle, descends in the form of rain 

and re-issues from men as the germ.*^ This notion 
of the philosophers of the IJpanisads is hut a 
crystallization of the general connexion of moisture 
with life.® Such ideas are in flux, and constantly 
passing into each other ; but a tendency is clearly 
observable to regard dew as a sort of heavenly 
seed, fertilizing earth and its products, and stimu- 
lating growth. 

The union of sky and earth, which results in the 
propagation of plant-life, is a world- wide theory ; 
and sympathetic ritual is extensively employed "to 

1 Frazer, GB' 2 'y 1900, ii. 158 f., who quotes Plut. Qu. cmv, iii. 
10. 3; Macrob. Saturn, vii. 16; Eoscher, Ueher Selene u. 
Verwandtes, 1890, p. 49ff. ; Pliny, EE ii. 223, xx. 1 ; Aristotle, 
ProU. xxiv. 14 ; Sauv6, Folklore des Sautes Vosges, 1SS9, p. 5 ; 
Martin, in Pinkerton, Foyages and Travels, 1808-14, xvi. (530. 

2 de Is. et Osir. 41. s eM ii. 221. 4 qB- ii. 159. 

® Crawley, Mystic Pose, 1902, p. 197. 

, 8 G. M. Sproat, Scenes and Sitedies of Savage Life, 1868, p. 
206; H. Egede, Descrip, of Greeiiland^ 1818, p. 209.‘ 

7 Max Muller, Psychological Peligimi, 1893, p. 154, 

8 Crawley, Idea of the Soul, 1909, pp. 223, 229. 
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ensure and expedite it. It is, however, probable 
that some of the agricnltiiral customs included in 
the general practice by which individuals or couples 
‘ roll ’ over the fields ^ are not survivals of a ritual 
of sympathetic intercourse, but simply ex]3ress the 
intention of rubbing tbe fertilizing dew into the 
ground. Russia, for instance, the spiritual 
person of the priest is rolled over the sprouting 
erop.2 In Holland there is still practised a custom 
of * fertilizing’ the crops by actual sexual inter- 
course. It takes place at Whitsuntide and is 
significantly called damvtroppmif ‘dew-treading.’® 
Here there is perhaps a combination, natural 
enough, of the two methods. Rolling in the dew 
may be practised for various reasons. 

In Spain the custom still exists among country 
folk of rolling naked in the dew of the meadows 
on Midsummer Day. It is regarded as being 
preventive of skin-diseases. The same custom, 
with the same reason, is found in Hormandy, 
Perigord, and the Abruzzo.^ The vivifying power 
of a liquid generated under conditions of mystery 
is a sufficient reason for its use in medicinal and 
other magic. Attached to this use is a natural 
ascription of purifying power. It is worth noting 
that a good deal of the dew referred to in folklore 
and by poets is not dew, but water evaporated 
from leaves, and that this water is peculiarly pure. : 
The people of Java are fond of washing the hair in ! 
dew to prevent greyness.® The custom of washing 
the face with dew on May morning for the pronmt- 
ing of beauty is still common in Europe. In Nias, 
dew is employed medicinally, especially by the 
‘priests/ A ‘spiritnal’ power is ascribed to it.® 
In the Moluccas, various medicines are prescribed 
to be taken not in water but in dew.^ Among the 
Thompson Indians, part of the course of training 
undergone by boys at puberty, byway of acquiring 
a guardian spirit, is rolling naked in the dew, or 
washing the body with branches covered with 
dew.® 

Kniijfe is of opinion that in East Indian belief dew is regarded 
as the sweat of the earth, and that its magical powers may be 
thus explained. Certainly the i»oso word for ‘dew’ also con- 
notes ‘sweat’ ; but the general considerations referred to above 
and the special connexion of impregnatory power are more 
probable reasons, though sweaty in folk-belief and custom 
possesses magical properties of invigoration. 

In connexion with vegetation, the idea of dew is 
crossed with ideas of magical bloom, and even of 
magical food, no less than of seed. The very 
ethereal quality of the liquid state of dew seems 
to invite such focusing of analogies. Thus, in the 
old English custom of gathering ‘May,’ the blossom 
of the hawthorn, and the dew from the grass, and 
bringing them home with music, ^ the dew may be 
regarded as the spiritual analogue of the blossom. 
In the German May Day processions of the peasant 
youth, the dew is swept oil the grass with a ‘ May- 
bush. ’ The miraculous bloom or seed of the fern 
which appears on Midsummer Eve, according to 
European folklore, is liable, when being gathered, 
to vanish ‘like de-w on sand’ or mist in the air.^^ 
This is not a merely descriptive, but an elective, 
analogy. 

2081 

s W. Mannbardt, Mythol. FotBchungen, 1884, p. 341. 

3 Van Hdevell, in InUniaL Archin /. Fthnographia, viil 
(ISOo) 134. 

4 iii. 297, quoting 0. Acevado (letter in LeTemps^ Sept. 
1898) and Lecoanr (Eaquims du boeage normand, 1883-87, 
ii. 8) ; de Nore (Chesnel de la Charbouclais), ConitimeSt etc., des 
provinces de France, 1840, p. 150 ; Finamore, Credenze, mi e 
costmni abruzzesi, 1890, p. 157. 

6 A. C. Kruijt, Ilet AnMsTne in dm Indischen Archipel, 
190G, p. 47, 

Krni jt, Icc. dt ^ lb. 

8 J, Teit, ‘The Thompson Indians of Bntisn Columbia/ m 
Amer. Mus. of Nat, Hist,, .1900, p. 817. 

9 Dyer, British Poptilar Citsioms, 1876, p. 257. 

10 gm i. 2X7, quoting Kuhn and Schwartz, NorddeutscheSagen, 
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The dew, in other words, Is the concrete con- 
comitant of the spiritual substance. It may be 
conjectured that the miracnlons power, conferred 
by fern-seed, of discovering hidden treasure is 
derived from the jewel-like scintillations of dew- 
drops. 

A good illustration of such homologies between 
tbe concrete and the spiritual is to be seen in 
the OT account of manna and its deposition. 
Like fern-seed, it came with mystery, and, like 
fern-seed, it was to be gathered according to rule. 
Its invariable antecedent was the dew, and, in the 
same way as it apparently crystallized out of the 
dew in the wilderness, so we may imagine the idea 
and the story of it to have crystallized out of the 
fiuid notions concerning dew. 

‘ At even,* says Jahweh, ‘ye shall eat flesh, and in the morn- 
ing ye shall be filled with bread. . . . And it came to pass at 
even, that the quails came up, and covered the camp: and in 
the morning the dew lay round about the camp. And when the 
dew that lay was gone up, behold, upon the face of the wilder- 
ness there lay a small round thing, as small as the hoar frost on 
the ground. And when the children of Israel saw it, they said 
one to another. It is manna (What is this ?) : for they wist not 
what it was.’i When the sun waxed hot, it melted. It was 
‘ like coriander seed, white,’ s or the colotar of bdellium.3 The 
connexion with dew is more precisely noted in the second 
account : * And when the dew fell upon the camp in the night, 
the manna Ml upon it.* 4 After eating the corn of the promised 
land, the Israelites found that the manna automatically ceased.® 
It was ‘the corn of heaven’; ‘angels’ food’ (RV ‘the bread of 
the mighty ’), and from heaven it was * rained down.’ 8 As was 
the case with the quails, and the water, and with the preserva- 
tion of clothes, manna was a magical detail of a magically sup- 
ported existence in the wilderness. The writer of Deuteronomy 
actually rationalizes it into moral instruction — * manna, which 
thou khewest not, neither did thy fathers know ; that he might 
make thee know that man doth nob live by bread only, but by 
every thing that proceedeth out of the mouth of the Lord doth 
man live. ’ Significantly enough, the people found it unsatisfy- 
ing, and they murmured : ‘ We remember the fish, which we did 
eat in Egypt for nought ; the cucumbers, and the melons, and 
the leeks, ‘and the onions, and the garlick : but now our soul is 
dried away ; there is nothing at all : we have nought save this 
manna to look to ’ ; ‘ there is no bread, and there is no water ; 
and our soul loatheth this light bread. ’8 

The whole account, with its significant analogies, 
is important as illustrating the psychological pro- 
cess By which a concrete idea may take shape from 
visual perception aided by imagination. Fern- 
seed, which sparkles like fire, and vanishes like 
dew, is, we suggest, an imaginative product of 
dew, as elusive as its source ; manna, we suggest 
also, is equally an imaginative product of dew, 
developed along another line — that of the ideas of 
food stimulated by starvation. Coming after or 
upon the dew, an ethereal light food from heaven, 
the food of angels, easily passing into intellectual 
pabulum, it is as elusive as dew in its behaviour 
and as unsatisfying in its results. But it supports 
life miraculously for those who are in a state of 
supernaturalism. Most certainly it is erroneous 
to base the story of manna upon such actual 
phenomena as the secretions of the 2'amarix 
mannifera or other plants.® The comparison with 
coriander seed amounts merely to its standing for 
the esse7ice of bread. 

These ideas may be more closely illustrated. 
The people of Halioahera hold that dew is the 
food of spirits. In Minaliassa it is said that the 
first man fed on dew.^^ Further, an essentially 
spiritual connexion is claimed for dew. The people 
last cited believe that the final end of the soul of 
man is to be merged in dew. The Balinese hold 
that the soul returns to earth, after being dissi- 
pated into the air by the cremation of ^ the body, 
in the form of dew.^® The Toradja belief is that 
the soul dies eight or nine deaths before it finally 
changes into water and disappears in mist.^^ The 

1 Ex 1612-15. S Ex KPh ® Ka 117. 

4 U 119. 5 Jos 512 6 Ps 7824-26. 

7 Bt 82. 8 Nu 11®- 6 21®. 

9 Crawley, Idea of the Sottl, 228 f. 

18 Wilkinson, Am. Fggptians, 1878, i. 177, 

n Kruijt, op. dt, 47. lb. ^3 jj, 47 , 
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following beliefs are particularly significant. The 
Sea Dayaks report that souls die seven times after 
the death of the body. 

‘After having become degenerated by these successive 
dyings, they become practically annihilated by absorption 
into air and fog, or by a final dissolution into various jungle 
plants not recognized by any name.’ 1 

The Olo-Ngadju and other peoples of the East 
Indian Islands speak of the souls of the dead as 
passing into plants. The Mualang Daraks say 
that the soul after a time dies, and then descends 
upon the rice in the form of dew. ^ The more souls 
there are to descend upon it, the richer is the rice- 
harvest. ^ In reference to manna, it may be noted 
that the East Indians believe that, if tne soul of 
the rice be absent, the grain has no nutritive pro- 
perty ; a man may eat it but will never be satis- 
fied.^ The soul of the Lushai turns into water, 
and evaporates as dew. If dew falls on a man, his 
child will be a re-incarnation of the dead.'* 

Here the ideas of moisture in relation to life, 
and of unindividualized haze or mist, out of which 
individual forms are precipitated, meet again in 
dew. Thus, while the Hill Toradjas believe the 
soul to pass into a cloud, the Samoans believe it 
to be ‘the daughter’ of ‘vapour of the land’ 
which forms clouds ; aud the Tracey Islanders 
say that the first man was created out of vapour.® 
Thus the descent of the soul to earth and its 
ascent, after the death of the body, to heaven have 
been, in the evolution of reli^ous thought, not 
only compared to, but identified with, the rise and 
fall of the dew. The identification has served the 
complex purpose of explaining the process of dew- 
formation and that of the nutritive physiolo^ of 
plants, and incidentally the origin and end of the 
soul of man. The Gorontalese of Celebes apply an 
instructive analogy to the relations of the four 
souls of man. The greatest of these resides in the 
brain, and is ‘ like the sea.’ Part of it is separated 
in the form of moisture and produces dew. The 
ascending dew is mhmani ; this is the second soul, 
njawa rahmanij residing above the heart. The 
dew which ascends to the sky is roMnit the third 
soul, ‘ lustre of breath,’ residing in the heart ; the 
dew which descends as rain is djasmani, the fourth 
soul, ‘soul of the body/ residing in the whole 
body.® This account illustrates the spiritual 
potentiality of the idea of dew. 

There was a special development of the ideas 
of dew in both the Athenian and the Hebrew 
religions. 

(1) In Athenian mytholop-, Herse (Dew) and 
Pandrosos (Ali-dewy) are daughters of Cecrops 
and Agraulos. A nte, termed ^Apprjipopla or’E/xn;- 
fopla, was performed in honour of Athene. Little 
is known either of Herse or the rite which seems 
to bear her name, or of Pandrosos.'^ The state- 
ment of Moeris, that the App7]<l>6poi ‘ carried dew to 
Herse’ in the Arrhephoria is uncorroborated.® But 
the arrhephoro% or hersephoroi, axe verified as 
‘maidens trained in the service of Athena, and 
living near the temple of Athena Polias.* ® In the 
Arrhephoria they ‘ brought a mysterious offering 
by an underground passage from the temple of 
Aphrodite if> K'nurois, not to Herse, or to Pan- 
drosos, but to Athene. Farnell concludes that 

* the fruits of the earth appear to have been in some way 
consecrated ’ to Athene. ‘ It is also evident that at Athens she 


1 Perham, in H. Ling Roth, The Nativee of Sarawak. 1896, i. 

2 Kruijt, op. eit. 3S3 1 S ij, 145, 

^ Census of India, 1903, i. 225. 

s Ih. 383 ; G. Turner, Samoa, 1884, p. 282 f. See also Crawley 
Idea of the Soul, 228 f. 

6 Kruijt, op. cit. 13. 

■r Frazer, Fausan. ii. 344 f., gives the known facts. 

8 a.v. *Eppr)66pot (ed. Koch, 130), 


came into some contact with the earth-goddess. ... To 
reconcile her cult with Athena’s, it may w'ell have happened 
that the latter goddess was given two of her titles,’ namely, 
Pandrosos and Herse. 

Pandrosos is thus no individual spirit, nor 
originally an epithet of Athene, hut an ejuthet 
of the Earth Goddess, in reference to her dewy 
covering and its connexion with the growth of the 
crops. The ceremony embodying this connexion 
was transferred to the centralized deity of Attica 
— ^Athene. The dew-carriers are mentioned in in- 
scriptions,^ but there is no such verification of the 
existence of Herse. She is apparently a mere 
name, devel^ed from the terms 'Ep(r7)(p6poL and 
'Epo'Tj^opla,^ But it is a question what these terms 
themselves imply. 

The story of Erichthonios being given to the three sisters, 
Herse, Pandrosos, and A^aulos, to nurse, Pandrosos alone 
being faithful to her trust, is explained by Miss Harrison as an 
setiological myth, invented to account for the rite of Arrhe- 
phoria. or Hersephoria. The scholiast on Aristopb. Lysistrata, 
64, observes : ‘ Some say, on account of the a., it is appij^opta, 
because maidens carry “ nameless things ” (appijra) ; others, on 
account of the e, eponj^opia, because maidens walk in pro- 
cession in honour of Herse, daughter of Cecrops.’ The terms 
3pQo-o9 and epoTj are also used for the young of animals, such as 
lambs and sucking pigs.3 A remarkable feature of the Thes- 
mophoria, another ntual performed by women alone, and also 
in connexion with the fertility of the crops, was the casting 
of pigs into fiiyapa or aSvra, underground chasms, and the 
bringing out of the rotten flesh, presumably the following year. 
These services were performed by the Ciesmophoroi, and the 
flesh was used, as in many agricultural customs, as a magical 
fertilizer of the fields. Miss Harrison suggests that the Iporcu 
or 6p<S<rot * carried ’ by the hersephoroi were young animals, and 
that they were used in a maimer and for a purpose similar to 
those of the ThesmopkoriaA The Arrh^nona is certainly 
associated with the Thesrrwphoria and Skir&phoria, and it is 
in accordance with the principles of myth-formation that, as 
she suggests, both the name Herse and the story of Erich- 
tibionios should have been invented to explain a rite that had 
become mysterious. 

Preller, on the other hand, had regarded Herse as a Dew 
Goddess— a personification of the Dew.^ Later German scholars 
regard her as a nymph of the same class as Auxo and Thallo— 
personifications of the ‘ growth ’ of the crops.® No reliance is 
to he placed on the scholiast’s reference to app-pra. Any 
‘ mysterious,’ that is, ritual, object— even a branch laden with 
dew— might be styled appyjTov, just as much as a young animal 
or its flesh. And the word epcnj has the forms eppt) and app^, 
hence dppij^opia and ipprj^opia. eparr) as a ‘young thing’ is 
a metaphor, a priori later in origin than a primitive agricul- 
tural ritual, and therefore unlikely to be the original meaning 
of the name of the ceremony. The scholiast on Aristophanes 
says : ‘Maidens walk in procession in honour of Herse ’ ; there 
is here no mention of dew, but he may have known that the 
maidens carried branches laden with dew, and omitted to 
i mention the fact, branch-carrying being a regular detail of 
1 processions. 

Ottfried Muller suggested that the arrhephoroi carried simply 
leafy branches wet with dew, symbolical of a petition for a 
supply of dew during the heat of summer.? 

Thus we have a ceremony similar to the wide-spread 
European custom of carrying May boughs dipped in 
I dew.^ In these and in the Athenian custom there 
; may have been a magical demand for dew rather 
than a prayer for it, but the branch is the im- 
portant object, the focus of the demand for growth 
and fruitfulness of the crops ; and the dew may be 
merely an accessary. This explanation, on the 
whole, seems the most probable. Herse may be 
unreal as a deity> but the fact remains that the 
Athenian mythologists, if not the Athenian priests, 
actually personified the Dew, while the herse- 
phoroi certainly; carried something in procession. 
Though unverified, Moeris’ statement may have 
hit tne truth, and what they carried may have 
been dew. Here it is possibly significant that the 
arrhephoroi carried their offering from the temple 
' of Aphrodite iv K'^Trots. The dew-laden branches 
may have grown in the gardens of the goddess of 
procreation, and possibly the generative symbolism 

1 ClA iii. 819 : 'Epa^<f>6poL. 

2 J. E. Harrison, Mythol. and Monuments of Anc. Athens, 
1890, p. XXX. 

8 Of. iEsoh. Agam, 141 ; Artemis is kind to the Spotrot of 
fierce creatJiires. 

4 Op. dt. XXX ff. 8 Gr. Mythol.^ i. 173. 

8 Roscher, s.v. ‘ Herse.’ 

? Haremberg-Saglio, s.v. * Arrhephoria.’ 

8GR2i.l96fi. 
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of dew was a factor in the rituai (see above). The 
dew would thus serve to impregnate the fields. 

In the case of Apollo Eersos at Vari, the epithet 
seems to he of the same character as Fandrosos. 

(2) The post-Biblical literature and ritual of the 
Hebrews show an interesting development of the 
ideas of the OT concerning dew. The Book of 
Enoch, after describing the dwelling of the spirit 
of the dew, and the connexion between its clouds 
and the clouds of the mist,^ speaks of ‘winds 
coming from the middle of the twelve portals ’ ; 
these bring ‘ beneficial dew of prosperity '* ; from 
other portals, ‘ hurtful dew ’ emerges, accompanied 
])y locusts and other calamities.^ So the Eab- 
binical writings state that ‘ in the sixth heaven, 
Makon, there are treasuries of hurtful dews 
and of beneficial dewdrops.’ ® A prayer is offered 
between P&sah and Sham' 6th that God may pre- 
serve the people from the hurtful dews.^ The two 
loaves of bread ‘ waved ' on Shdhii'6th are a sym- 
bolic petition to the Euler of heaven and earth 
and the four winds, to withhold the unpropitious 
winds and dews.® As for the dew of blessing, thus 
fluctuating between the material and the moral, 
it is said that, since the destruction of the Temple, 
no dew of nnmixed blessing falls ® — apparently on 
account of the cessation of the tithes and the 
heave-oflering.'^ Dew falls as a heavenly gift, and 
by the merit of no man.® Yet only on account of 
Israel does dew come as a blessing upon the world ; 
on account of Jacob or of Job.^ God promised 
Abraham under an oath never to let dew cease to 
bless his descendants, and therefore the words of 
Elijah could not stop its falL^® 

The Dew of the Kesurrection is a remarkable 
concentration of these ideas, originating chiefly 
from a passage of Isaiah : * Awake and sing, ye 
that dwell in the dust : for thy dew is as the dew 
of herbs, and the earth shall cast forth the dead.’ 
The passage, ‘ Thou, 0 God, didst send a plentiful 
rain, thou didst confirm thine inheritance, when 
it was weary,’ was interpreted to refer to an 
incident at the giving of the Law : 

* When God appeared amidst the trembling of the earth on 
Sinai, life fled from the people of Israel and from all the living 


revived.* 13 

This Dew of the Eesurrection is stored up in 
*Arahot^ the highest heaven ; and by it the dead 
are revived.^® 

In the modern Hebrew liturgies Geshe^n^ ‘ rain,’ 
and ‘dew,’ have an important place, though 
the prayers for them are ‘regarded rather as 
an affirmation of the Divine control of the 
seasons.’^® On the first day of Passover, 'fal 
substituted for Geshem. On this and other occa- 
sions for Tali the reader of Musaf puts on the 
white shroud and cap, as on the Day of Atone- 
ment. The Talmudists decided that the actual 
prayer for rain — ‘ Give dew and rain for a blessing 
upon the face of the earth ’ — should be introduced 
only at the inception of the rainy season. The 
melodies accompanying Gesh&m and are vari- 
ous throughout Europe, and are distinguished by a 
quaint charm. 

LiTBRATtrHB. — K. KoWer, L, N. Dembitz, F. L. Cohen, 
in JE^ fi.w. * Dew,* * Geshem ’ ; T. K. Cheyne, art ‘Dew/ in 
EBi ; J. Neil, Palestine Escploredi 1882 ; E. Hull, art. * Dew,’ in 
HDB ; J, G. Frazer, 19(X>, PattsaniaSj 1900 ; L* Preller, 
Qriechische Mpthologie^y 1872-76; Roscher, s.v. ‘Tau’; 


I En. 6020. 2 788ff.. 3 Ho^. 12&. 

4 Lev, R, 28, « lb,; Suk. 37d. 6 ix. 12. 

7SMb,B2b. 

8 Jerus. Ta an. i. 62kX ; Ber, v. 95. s 

10 Jerus- Ta'an, Lc.; Bab. Ta'an, 5. 

J-1IS2C10 12PS689. 

18 K. Kohler, in JE^ s.v. ‘ Dew.» u jpag, m, 

10 Jems. Ber, v. 95, Ta'an. i. C3£f. 

18 L. N. DeinbitK and F. h. Cohen, in JE^ $.v. * Geshem.* 
17 JEf loco, citL 


L. R. Farnell, CGSi vol. i. [1896] ; J. E. Harrison, MythoL 
and Monuments of Ancient Athens, 1890; A, C. Krnijt, 
Animisim in den Ind, Archipel, 1906. 

A. E. Cbawley. 

DHAMMAPALA. — This epithet means ‘De- 
fender of the Faith’; it has been chosen as an 
honorary title by Buddhist kings, and as their 
name in religion by members of the Buddhist 
Order, but laymen do not use it. As a royal title 
it has been traced only in N. India and* Burma 
{Bnddhaghoqupjpattii 11, 21) ; as a name for bhikkhm 
it has been fairly prevalent in India and Ceylon 
from the 6th cent. B.c. down to the present day, 
A Dhammapala is included among the therm 
(‘elders’) contemporary with the Buddha, to 
whom are ascribed the poems preserved in the 
Therigdthd ; and several others are mentioned as 
the authors of minor works of later date. The 
only one who played an important part in the 
history of the religion is distinguished from the 
others by the special title of Achariga, ‘the 
Teacher;’ 

In the colophons to those of his works that have 
so far been edited we find two statements : (1) that 
he claimed to have followed the traditional inter- 
pretation of his texts as handed down in the Great 
Minster at Anuradhapura in Ceylon ; and (2) that 
his life w'as spent at the Badara Tittha-Vihara. 
And from the Sdsana-vamsa {p. 33) we learn that 
this place was in the Tamil country, not far from 
Ceylon. It would seem, therefore, that Dhamma- 
pala was educated at the same university as 
Buddhaghosa, and that he w’as a Tamil by birth 
and lived and wrote in South India. 

The first of these conclusions is confirmed by the 
published works of the two writers. They have 
very similar views, they appeal to the same 
authorities, they have the same method of exegesis, 
they have reached the same stage in philological 
and etymological science (a stage far beyond that 
reached at that time in Europe), they have the 
same lack of any knowledge of the simplest rules 
of the higher criticism. So far as we can at present 
Judge, they must have been trained in the same 
school. 

As to the second point — the birth and life of 
Dhammajpala in South India — we have a curious 
confirmation from outside. Yuan Chwang visited 
Kanchipura, the capital of the Tamil country, in 
A.D. 640. The brethren there told him that 
Dhammapala had been horn there. 

*He was a boy of good natural parts which received great 
development as he grew up. When he came of age, a daughter 
of the king was assigned to him as wife. But on the night 
before the ceremony of marriage was to be performed, being 
greatly distressed in mind, he prayed earnestly before an image 
of the Buddha. In answer to his prayer a god bore him away 
to a mountain monastery some hundreds of li from the capital. 
When the brethren there heard his story, they complied with 
his re<^uest and gave him ordination.’ i 

It is true that the English translators of Yuan 
Chwang use the S«anskritized form of the name 
(Dharmapala). This would not necessarily show 
that the Chinese pilgrim applied the story to a 
person different from our Dhammapala ; for both 
he and his translators frequently give the Sans- 
kritized form (which they imagine to be more 
correct) for Pali names of persons and places. But 
Yuan Chwang adds the title Fhusa (that is. Bod- 
hisativa). This shows that he applied the story 
to the teacher of his own teacher, a Dharmapala 
who had been a famous dignitary of the university 
of Nalanda in North India, and who must have 
flourished at the end of the 6th century. To him 
he would naturally and properly ai:)ply this title, 
which was used among the Mahayana Buddhists 
in' a sense about equivalent to our honorary degree 
of D.D. 

But it is much more probable that the Kanchipiira 
hhihkhus told the story of their own distinguished 
1 Watters, Yiian Chwang, ii, 226. 
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colleague, and that the pilgrim, who knew nothing 
of him, misapplied it.^ In any case the two 
scholars are quite distinct. Their views diflered 
as widely as those of a Calvinist and a Catholic ; 
one wrote in Pali, the otlier in Sanskrit ; one was 
trained at Anuradhapura, the other at Nalanda ; 
and the Pali scholar was about a century older 
than the Sanskrit one, the one having Nourished 
in the last quarter of the 5tii cent., the other in 
the last quarter of the 6th, 

The Gandha-vamsa^ a very late librarian’s cata- 
logue, enumerates (p, 60) 14 works ascribed to 
Dhammapala. Even the bare names are Ml of 
interest. Whereas Buddhagho^a commented on 
the five principal prose works in the Canon, seven 
of Dhaminapala’s w^orks are commentaries on the 
principal books of poetry preserved in the Canon, 
two others are sub-commentaries on Buddhaghosa’s 
works, and two more are snb- commentaries on 
commentaries not written by Buddhagliosa. This 
shows the im 2 >ortance attached, at that period in 
the history of the ortliodox Buddhists, to the work 
of re-writing in Pali the commentaries hitherto 
handed down in the local dialects, such as Sinhalese 
and Tamil. 

In his own commentaries, DhammapMa follows 
a regular scheme. First comes an Introduction to 
the whole collection of poems, giving the tradi- 
tional account of how it came to be put together. 
Then each poem is taken separately. After ex- 
plaining how, when, and by whom it was composed, 
each clause in the poem is quoted and explained 
pMlologically and exegetically. These explana- 
tions axe indispensable for a right understanding 
of the difEcult texts with which he deals. The 
remaining three works are two commentaries on 
the Ne,ttii the oldest Pali work not included in the 
Canon, and a psychological treatise. 

Of these 14 works by Dhammapala, three (the commentaries 
on the Thengiitka and on the Peta' and Vimdna-'mtthv^) 
have been published in full by the Pali Text Society ; and an 
edition of a fourth, his comment on the Therlgdthd, is being 
prepared. Hardy and Windisch, in their editions of the texts, 
have also given extracts from his comments on the JS’etti and 
the Itimittaka. 

It is evident, from Yuan Cliwang’s account of 
his stay in the Tamil country, that in Dhamma- 
pala’s time it was preponderatingly Buddhist, and 
that of the non-Buddhists the majority were Jains, 
It is now all but exclusively Hindu. We liave only 
the vaguest hints as to when and how this remark- 
able change was brought about. 

Litiraturb. — ed. Minayeff, PTS, 1886; 
Biiddhagko^uppattif ed. J. Gray, London, 1892 ; Smana-vaipsa, 
ed. M. Bode, 1897 ; T. Watters, On Yuan Chwdng, ed. Ehys 
Davids and S. W. Bushell, London, 1905; Thengdthd Com- 
mentary, ed. G. Muller, 1892 ; Peta-vatthu Commentary, ed, 
E. Hardy, do, 1894 ; Yimdna-vaAthu Commentary, ed. E. Hardy, 

^0' 1901. T. W. Ehys Davids. 

^ DHARMA, — Sacred law and duty, justice, re- 
ligious merit. This is one of the most comprehen- 
sive and important terms in the whole range of 
Sanskrit literature. Indian commentators iiave 
explained it as denoting an act which produces the 
quality of the soul called apurva^ the cause of 
heavenly bliss and of final liberation. In ordinary 
usage, however, it has a far wider meaning than 
this, and may denote established practice or custom 
of any caste or community. One of the six systems 
of philosophy, the Pwrmwmidmsd, expressly pro- 
fesses to teach dharma. The special manuals of 
the sacred law, of which the Code of Manu is the 
most familiar example, are called dharma^astm, 
‘lawbooks,’ or ‘records of tradition.’ 

Dharma personified is the god of justice and judge 
of the dead. Adharma, the god of injustice, is Ins 
adversary. The ordeal of Dharma and Adliarma 
consists in drawing lots from an earthen vessel. 

1 This question ia di&cusaed at length by E. Hardy in ZLMQ 
Ih 0898) nH)-i27. 


One lot contains a white figure of Dharma, and 
the other a black figure of Adharma. In Biidclliism, 
Dharma is one of the three members of the trinity 
{triratnay ‘the three jewels’) : Buddha, the law, 
and the priesthood. The worship of Dharma, which 
is largely prevalent in Western Bengal at the 
present day, appears to be a remnant of Buddhism. 
See Oenstis of India, 1901, voL vi. p. 204 ; cf. Law 
AHD Lawbooks (Hindu). J. Jolly. 

DHINODHAR. — A sacred Mil in Western 
India situated in the State of Cutch. A ridiculous 
legend explains the name to mean ‘ the patiently 
bearing,’ because the saint Dharamnath, weighed 
down by the load of his sins, determined to mortify 
the flesh by standing on his head upon some sacred 
hill. Two hills burst asunder under the weight of 
Ms iniquities ; but Dhinodhar stood the test, and 
thus gained its name. The saint founded a monas- 
tery here and established the order of the Kanphata, 
or ‘ear-pierced’ Jogis. The stone on which the 
saint is reported to have done penance is smeared 
with vermilion and venerated, and the head of the 
community when he comes to worship is received 
with adoration by the people of the neighbourhood 
and by pilgrims who flock to the holy place. 

Literature. — Bombay Gazetteer, v. [ISSOj 220. 

W. Crooke. 

DHYANA (Pali jhdna),--i. Meditation, or 
dhyana, in Sanskrit. — This is a religions prac- 
tice which presupposes a life in retirement, and 
concentration of mind upon a single thought. In 
the Rigvedic period we find penance (tapas) or 
bodily mortification,^ but in the Upanisad or post- 
Upanisad religious schools the idea was trans- 
ferred from body to mind, until it took the form 
of dhvdna, which began with a meditation on the 
sacred syllable Om. The object, method, and other 
details of meditation vary in difierent schools, hut 
we may safely say that it has been and is the 
universal method of the mental culture of all 
Indian religious schools. The use of the word 
dhyana, too, is not very definite even in the 
Upanisads themselves. Sometimes it is difierent 
from yoga (concentration), which is a general term 
for such practices, or synonymous with it, or some- 
times it is a part of the yoga practice. See art. 
Yoga. We shall liere limit ourselves to the idea 
of dhyana in Buddhism. 

2. Dhy^a and samadhi. — In Buddiiism dhyana 
forms an important factor in religious practice. 
First of all, we must clearly distinguisii dhymia 
(meditation) from samadhi (absorption), for a con- 
fusion of the two terms often leads to hopeless 
misunderstanding. Generally speaking, medita- 
tion on an object becomes absorption when subject 
I and object, the meditater and the meditated, are 
' so completely blended into one that the conscious- 
ness of the separate subject altogether disappears. 
To attain Arhat-ship is to reach the tranquil state 
of without being affected at all by outward 

environment and inward sinful thought. An 
Arhat is accordingly called the Samahita (‘tran- 
quil’). Samadhi forms the fourth factor of the 
' Five Forces [hala) and the Five Faculties {indriya) ; 
the sixth of the Seven Constituents of Bodhi'^o- 
dkyahga) ; and the eighth of the Noble Eigiitfoid 
Path {7ndrga),^ To attain samadhi is therefore 
the sole object of Buddhists, and dhyana is one 
of the most important means leading to tliat end. 
The common classification of dhyftna into four 
degrees (see below) probably prevailed already in 
the pre-Buddhist ])eriod. At any rate the nien- 
tion of the fourfold dhyCma in the hMinblau'a.iti 
(XII. cxcv. 1), the counting among hereues of 
2 e,g. x. 109. 4, 154. 2, ete. 

2 See Makfivytitpatti, §§ 41-44 ; and Chn(ier4, Paii hi;i, 
1875, «.t?. ‘Indriya,’ ‘Bojjhanga,’ and aud cl. 

art, SAsanai. ■■ ■' 
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those who regard each of the four dhydncts as the 
state of Nirvana in the Brahma-jdla-suttay 
the reference to a Bsi, senior to the Buddha, prac- 
tising the eight samhpattis (four dJiyunm and four 
drwpyas) in the Jdtahai seem to point to the fact 
that the practice of the four dhydnas was common 
to both Brahmans and Buddhists. It was the 
Buddha’s part to adapt it by adding some further 
steps to the four clhyanmd 

% Religious practices preliminary to dhyana. — 
Dhydna^ as stated above, is divided into four 
degrees in Buddhism. Even the first and lowest 
of the four dhydnas corresponds in its quality to 
a state higher than the sixth, of the eiglit con- 
stituents of yoga (yoga-anga). To reach the first 
dhyd/na seveVai preliminary practices are needed. 
These correspond to the first five constituents of 
yoga. First of all one has to keep precepts and 
ruicvS {slla) laid down by the Buddha {ymna of 
the yoga-ahgas ) ; secondly, to keep one’s body and | 
mind pure and serene, living in solitary retirement 
away fx'om the people, in a forest or a cave 
(niyania), and sitting cross-legged, always think- 
ing on a religious subject {dsana). i’here are 
several inetliods of preparatory meditation, ac- 
cording to the ability of the meditater. We shall 
give a few examples. A quick-tempered novice 
should practise the meditation on love (Pali 
meUddcftruna-hhdvand)^ in which he is to regard 
all sentient beings as his parents or brothers, 
desiring their hap]>iness and welfare, as all the 
good he would seek for himself, A novice who 
needs concentration of attention should practise at 
first the method of counting the number of his 
inspirations and expirations (Pali 
corresponding to iliQprdndydnm of the yoga-ahga). 
Another novice whose impure desire* is hard 
to suppress should meditate on the impurity and 
impermanence of the human body (PMi ctsublui^ 
hhdvand). Another novice whose mind is stupid 
sliould practise self-culture by meditating on the 
Twelve Chains of Causation. In this way a 
Buddhist should give himself to some kina of 
meditation at the outset* Ten kastnas^^ ten anm- 
miif^ four or six mmssaiidtkdnmi^ in fact, the 
processes of the so-called kamwia-iikdnas (mmlytm \ 
meditation}, are all preparatory to the practice of ; 
the right dhydnas, 

4 . Details of the four meditations.— When one 
gets accustomed to a concentration of mind amount- 
ing to a suppressing of the senses, one gradually 
attains the state of cfstasy, which is often com- 
pared with the feelings of a debt being paid ofi'or 
of a prisoner being released (e.g, Sumuhha’Sidta), 
Rougdily speaking, this state of ec.stasy is dhyuna^ 
vet in it wa have still four suece&sive states, {a) 
The first dhyana is a state of Joy and gladness born 
of sedusion, full of reflexion and investigation, the 
meditater having separated liimself from ail sensu- 
ality and sin. {h) Tlie second dhyana is a state of 
Joy and glmlness born of deep tranquillity, without 
relexjon and investigation, these being suppressed ; 
it is the tranquilliringof thought, the predominance 
of intuition, {e} In the third Mydna the meditator 
is patient through gladnesss and the destruction of 
passion, joyful and conscious, aware in his body of 
that delight which the Arhats announce, patient, 
recollecting, glad, {d) The fourth dky&m is purity 
of equanimity and recollection, without sorrow and 
without Joy, by the destruction of previous glad- 

3 i, Sa-SS, 4S-46; C'd. Mitra, 

p.'14.7.. ■ ■ 

2 tJhilili'W, «.r. Ifc h ft mahtafetoii in whseh one re* 

clutw the fiiilver$e lo suijs,' of the ten pralonuiiaiit Ideas, vk. 
earth, water, fire, air, c*lher, .vellow, red, white, hhiek. 

** Ulillders, at». ‘ Kttniimftllhaiia.’ Ifc Is a rememhranee of 
Biidclha, dhama, wtoAa, precepts, gifts, gods, breaths, My, 
death, and nirvana, 

4 Childers, It eiwhraees rwollections of Buddha, wiIgAu, 

dJIarBMi, precepts, gifts, and gods. 


ness and grief, by the rejection of joy and the 
rejection of sorrow.^ 

Childers (p. 169) explains the lour states with reference to 
the process of meditation He concentrates his mind upon 
a single thought. Gradually his soul becomes filled with a 
supernatural ecstasy and serenity, while his mind still reasons 
upon and investigates the subject chosen for contemplation ; 
this is the first jMnu. Still fixing his thoughts upon the same 
subject, he then frees his mind from reasoning and investiga- 
tion, while the ecstasy and serenity remain, and this is the 
second jhdna. Next, his thoughts still fixed as before, he 
divests himself of ecstasy, and attains the third \vhich 

is a state of tranquil serenity. Lastly, he passes to the fourth 
jhdna, in which the mind, exalted and purified, is indifferent 
to all emotion, alike of pleasure and of pain.' 

^This has been very conveniently summed up by Pfili com- 
mentators as follows :—•* The first jAdna is accompanied by re- 
flexion (i^itakka), investigation joy (plti), gladness 

(suMa), and attention Ichittekafjijatd) ; the second jhana is 
accom^nied by joy, gladness, and attention ; the tlmd jhdna 
is accompanied by gladness and attrition ; the fourth jhana is 
accompanied by indifference (upekkay 
The four thus form progressive steps of luedita- 
tiou iu which we can go up step by step. Each of 
the first three is further divided into three orders 
-initial {pariUcc}^ medial {inajjhinia), and final 
{panUa) ; the fourth dhyana alone is the im- 
movable state, free from all the eiglit troubles— 
inspiration, respiration, reflexion, investigation, 
sorrow, pleasure, pain, and joy. 

The Buddhist cosmoloi^ical arrangement of Rupa- 
toha (world with form), divided into sixteen heavens, 
is made to suit those who have attained the four 
dhydnas f and who can freely enjoy the heavenly 
life either before or after death. The state of 
sanmdhi resulting from each of the four dhydnas 
determines one’s position in the heavens, which 
are generally assigned as follows : — 
Bupa-loka-heavens.^ 


First Dhyana , 
heavens. 

Second Dhyana 
. lieavens. ■ 

Tliird Dhyana 
heavens. 


Fourth Dhyana 
heavens. 


-The aim of medita- 


1 , Brahma-pansajja deval 

2. Brahma-puroliita ^ 

S. IMahabrabma 

4. Parittabtui 

5. Ap|mmanribha 
. 6. JLbhassara. 

, 7. Parltta-subha 
A Appam ana-subha 

9. Bubha-kinua 

10 . Yehapphala 

11. Asafiua-satta 

12. Aviha 

13. Atappa 

14. Sudassa 

15. Sudassi 

16. Akanitthfi 
5 . The effect of meditation. - 

tion is the attainment of Arhat-.diip, perfect en- 
lightenment, which posses.ses the following meritB. 
(a) Extinction of desire { f anha). The fickle thought 
and indulgence of physical power produce sin and 
illusion, w’hich are the chief obstacles to the 
acquisition of Arhat-ship. The complete annihila- 
tion of sinful thought, t.e, the state of the fourth 
meditation, will lead to perfect enligiitenment, 
the highest aim of the Buddhist. The first three 
dhydnm therefore belong to sskko (the first seven 
grades of the Holy Paths), while the fourth belongs 
only to an meldw^ i.e. an Arliat. 

{&) Consolidation of knowledge {Mfia^dassanM)* 
The practice of dhydnu will naturally lead to the 
easy ooncentration of the mental faculties mi a 
certain thouglit, and strengthen special functions 
proper to the consduuaness. The right under- 
standing^ of the Four Noble Truths (ariya-meAcha}^ 
the cultivation of the four appamaMM,^ etc,, can 
I Ehys Havbte, tomtmi, 1H9S, pp. 

^ BiKidblst cc^mology iht mhimw of three heavenly 

worlds : (J) Kumidaka (w'orld of love*), c»ii8lafci»f of six grades ; 
<g) HSipudifka (world of form), InslKlotii ; and (^)Jfvpa- 
hka (world without forni), Ift foor grades. . The last can !»e 
enjoyed only by out who has reacM Arhat-ship. See, further, 
art. OwliiOSfOXt akb Ooi«CK»r (Buddhist). 

^ dpmmaMf$ i« the uulimiM exercise of the qualities of 
frlesdllfiees obaipaicm (temfd), goodwill 

equanlialty' (iprttd). 
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be attained only by the practice of dhyana^ 
Especially the all-iraportant appamanndf which is 
common to Buddhism and the philosophy, 
can be exercised only by the meainm of dhydnas. 
In short, the attainment of knowledge cannot be 
perfectly accomplished, according to the Buddhist 
theory, without practice of meditation. 

(c) Acquisition of superhuman faculties {iddhi). 
There are six supernaturab powers (ahhiniid), viz. 
various magical powers {iMhimdM\ divine ear 
{dihhasota)y divine eye {dihh(mkahh%\ knowledge of 
the thought of others [parachiUavijamma)^ know- 
ledge of the former existences {puhh&m/odsdnussati^ 
ndna]i and knowledge which caiises the destruction 
of human passion {dsavakhkayahara-ndna). These 
may be perfected by meditation. The Yogins, too, 
expect mhhuti (superhuman faculties) by means of 
meditation. 

(c?) Enjoyment of the peace of dhydna. Medita- j 
tion gives the tranquillity of rest. The dyin" 
Buddha is said to have sunk in meditation * and 
passed all its steps forward and backward, till at 
last he reposed at the fourth meditatioUi and then 
went into the Great Decease {Parinihbdna).^ 
Dhydna is practised by one with the purpose of 
cultivating oneself, but at the same time with the 
aim of reposing oneself in peace, utilizing the result 
of it. Therefore it is sometimes called the ‘ practice 
of great enjoyment ^ (cf. Brahmavikdra), 

6. Development of the idea of meditation. — 
Dhydna in primitive Buddhism is a means of 
attaining mTnadhi. In the Mahayana school its 
scope has been very much widened. The dhydna- 
pdramitd, the fifth of the Bi&pdramitds (perfections) 
IS only the way for the Bodhisattvas or Mahayan- 
ists, but not for an Arhat or Hinayanist. One of 
Nagarjuna’s works® enumerates sixteen kinds of 
dhydna confined to Bodhisattvas, Asanga’s Yoga- 
chdrabhumi mentions nine dhyanas, and again 
subdivides them into thirty-nine.® Further, in the 
Lankdmtdra sutm (ch. 2), dhydna is divided into 
four; (1) hdldpichdrika,^ ‘practised by ordinary 
peraons ’ ; (2) arthapravicTmya, ‘ contemplating of 
objects*; (3) tathatdlamhanay ‘meditating on 
Truth*; (4) tathdgata, ‘meditation of Buddha.’ 
The four dhydnas of primitive Buddhism as well as 
those of the Yogins are all included in the first 
category, the remaining three being a development 
in the Mahayana schools. 

The ideal of early Buddhism is the equilibrium 
of morals {slla\ meditation [dhydna]^ and know- 
ledge {prajm ) ; but in later Buddhism the balance 
was not supposed to be an important feature for a 
Buddhist, and meditation came to have more 
weight than the other two factors, until in China 
and Japan there arose a sect, the Zen (Japanese 
for dhydim), in which it is the most essential part 
of the entire teaching. This sect has been gaining 
ground more and more, especially among the upper 
classes. See art. Zen. 

Literature.— The literature has been indicated throughout 
the article. M. AneSAKI and J, TAKAKUSU. 

DI GAM BARAS* — ^The Digambaras, also called 
Digvasanas, form one of the two branches of the 
Jains. The name, lit. = * clothed in the quarters 
of the sky,’ designates them as naked monks, 
in con traaistinc tion to the monks of the other 
branch of the Jains, the Svetambaras, who wear 
white clothes. There is very little difference be- 
tween these two branches as regards the creed; 
indeed, one of the most authoritative books of 
the Digambaras, the Tattvdrihddkigama Btitm by 
Umasvati, is also one of the standard books of the 
Svetambaras, and its author most probably was a 
Svetambara. 

Of. Warren, BuddMsm, Caiiib., Mass., 1896, p. 109 f. 

2 Nanjio, no. 1181. iJ Ib,, no. 1170, ch. 43. 


The peculiar tenets of the Digambaras are tiie 
following. (1) Perfect saints {k&mlins)^ such as 
the Tirtiiakaras, live without food. (2) The em- 
bryo of Mahavira, the last Tirthakara, was not 
removed from t}ie womb of Devananda to that of 
Trisala, as the Svetambaras contend. (3) A monk 
who owns any property, wears clothes, cannot 
reach Nirvana. (4) No woman can reach Nirvana. 
Though, therefore, the difference in matters of 
belief between the two sects is, from our point 
of view, rather trifling, still the division between 
them is very marked. The following points deserve 
to be specially noticed. The Digambaras disown 
the canonical books of the Svetambaras, and con- 
tend that they have gradually been lost during 
the first centuries after the Nirvana of Mahavira ; 
accordingly they have no canonical books of their 
own. In consequence of their having, in early 
times, separated from the other sect and developed 
independently of it, the Digambaras have an 
ecclesiastical as well as a literary history of their 
own, and have religious ceremonies, especially 
with regard to the laity, which difter from those 
of their rivals. 

As regards the origin of the Diganibara sect, it 
is ascribed by the Svetambaras to Sivabhuti, who 
started the heretical sect of the ‘Botikas* in 609 
after the Nirvana, or A.D. 83. This reip'ort is denied 
by the Digambaras ; they maintain that they have 
preserved the original practices, but that, under 
the eighth successor of Mahavira, Bhadrabahu, a 
sect with laxer principles arose; and that this 
sect, which was called that of the Ardhaphalakas, 
developed 136 years after Vikrama, or a.d. 80, into 
the present sect of Svetambaras {ZDMG xxxviii. 
[1884] 7 ff.). 

The Digambaras are most numerous in Southern 
India, where they must have held au important 
position in the early centuries of our era ; for in 
the literature of the Dravidian people the influence 
of Jainism is admitted by the specialists. It may 
be mentioned that the Digambaras have an exten- 
sive literature of their own, chiefly in Sanskrit, 
which goes back to a greater antiquity than that 
of the Svetambaras, if we except the canonical 
books of the latter. For further details, the reader 
is referred to the art. Jainism. H. Jacobi. 

DINKA. — I. Geographical distribution and 
organization. — The Dinka are a congeries of in- 
dependent tribes spread over a vast area, stretch- 
ing from Renk in the north (scarcely 300 miles 
south of Khartum) to within 100 miles of Gondo- 
koro, and reaching many miles to the west in the 
Bahr el-Ghazal Province. All these tribes call 
themselves Jieng or Jenge, corrupted by the Arabs 
into Dinka ; but no Dinka nation has arisen, for 
the tribes have never recognized a supreme chief, 
as do their neighbours the Shiliuk, nor have they 
ever been united under a military despot, as the 
Zulus were united under Chaka. They difler in 
manners and customs and even in physique, and 
are often at war with one another. One of the 
most obvious distinctions in habits is between the 
relatively powerful cattle-owning Dinka and the 
small and comparatively poor tribes wdio have no 
cattle and scarcely cultivate the ground, but live 
in the marshes in the neighbourhood of the Sudd, 
and depend largely for their sustenance on fishing 
and hippopotamus-hunting. Their villages, gene- 
rally dirty and evil-smelling, are Iniilt on ground 
which rises but little above the reed-covered sur- 
face of the country. The members of these pnor 
tribes call themselves Moin Tain, he. ‘lain 
people,* tain meaning a piece of dry grouiul in tht^ 
midst of the marshes; and, ai though many quite 
distinct tribes live in tlie marshes an<l lead the life 
this habitat entails, their cattle-owning neigh Wurs 
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speak of them all as Moin Tain, just as they speak 
of themselves by their tribal naiiies, e.g. Agar, Bor, 
Aliab, and Shisii.^ 

As there has been room for considerable modification in the 
development of those common ideas which lie at the root of the 
social organization and religious beliefs of all Binha, the writer 
of the present article indicates the source from which his infor- 
mation was obtained, w'henever there is any probability that a 
custom is not universal among them. The information is derived 
principally from members of the following tribes : (1) the Sliish, 
living near Shambe in the region of the Sudd ; and (2) the Bor 
Binka and the Chiro and Ngohg Nyang tribes of the Moin Tain, 
living some 20 to 110 miles to the south of the Sudd. He has 
also had the opportunity of discussing various matters with 
some very intelligent Kiel Dinka from the neighbourhood of 
the Khor Adar, near Melut, north of Kodok ; with the Nok 
Binka of the neighbourhood of Lake No ; and with some Agar 
Binka from the Bahr el-Ohazal I^'rovince serving hi the Xth 
Sudanese Battalion. 

Each eoinniuinty is largely autonomous, under 
the leadership of a chief or headman {hmn\ who, 
thougli primarily a spiritual ruler, controls the 
Yillage with the help of the elders. The actual 
authority exerted by the hain varies enormously ; 
in many communities he is little more than the 
local magician, but in one community in each tiibe 
he is the hereditary rain-!iiaker, the most import- 
ant man in the tribe, who is consulted and deferred 
to on every occasion, and whose wish is law. 
Except among the Tain tribes, cattle form the 
economic basis of Dinka society; they are the 
currency in which bride-price and blood-fines are 
paid ; and the desire to acquire a neighbour’s herds 
IS the common cause of those in ter- tribal raids 
which constitute Binka warfare. 

2. Totemism, — The Dinka tribes are divided into 
a number of exogamous clans which the Bor Dinka 
call ut^ the Tain and Aliab gol^ and the vSIiish deb. 
The meanings of these words cannot be discussed 
here, though it is significant tiiat among the cattle- 
owning tribes these same terms are also xised for 
the cattle kraals of their clans. The Dinka are 
toteinistic, and tlie large majority of their clans 
speak of certain animals as their ‘ancestors/ ^Tmr 
being tlie word used by tribes. Usually 

the kivar has nothing to do with a man’s personal 
name (one man whose name signifietl hyauia had a 
crocodile as his kimr)^ but, in the worefs of one of 
the writer’s Tain informants, it is the * animal who 
is the spirit (Jok) of the clan {goiy Further, muiy 
the ordinary word meaning * related/ is used when 
speaking of the bond between a man and liis tonr,. 
i.e. they are ruaiy * relatives/ No man injures his 
hear animal, but all respect it in various ways. 
Sometimes tlie kivar is a plant, as among some 
Agar and Shish clans, wdio treat the^ totem plant 
with much the same reverence as is commonly 
showm to the totem animal. Besides these fairly 
typical totem ancestors, there are clans ■ ■whose 
totems (/I'^/v^r) do imt belong to the animal kingdom; 
thus the i^fai elan of the Bor Dinka liave lire as 
their totem, and in this case there is no story ■■of 
direct descent from lire. Certain elans have as 
heroes to wdioin more tlian liuman wisdom is 
attributed, or who came among them under cir- 
cumdfeamwB that betoken that they are super* 
human* The dans are usually designated by the 
name of their (reputed) first human anceBtor; 
comparatively few are spoken of by the name of 
tlieir animal , though there is a Kiel (snake) dan, 
and even a Kiel tribe, In the ndghbourhocKl of the 
Khor Adar Dinka. 

i The writer takes tbis opjwrtunity of 8xpr«?«j’mg bis th&iaks 
to the Itev, Awliibald >Shaw, dmrge Of fcno €.M,S* station at 
Malek, for his invahiiiWo help mmng the Tahi and Bor Binka, 
who#e latigmge ha simaks tiwaitlv ; to him he is indefotod for 
tli« translatJoii of the majoniy of ine Binka words ami phrases 
in tills ftfilole. No attempt hm teen inawle to do more than to 
reprodmi* very rwiehly the wmnd of the Binka words. In pro- 
nounctog: e awl j a i>laka presfses the tip of bis tongue into the 
gap left % the removal of his lower incisor t«th, and Ife seems 
douWtol whether there k a true « sound in Binka, so .ihal 
* Shlsb * mlirht te written (proliftlily with a nearer appimch .to 
accu mfif) ‘ Chich' * or . * Twich. * 
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Most of the Dinka elans whose ktmr is an animal 
derive their origin from a man born as one of 
twins, hm fellow-twin being an animal of the 
species which is the totem of the clan. Sometimes 
the association is not quite so close, in which case 
the totem animal usually lays certain coiiimaiKis 
upon one of the members of the clan, offering in 
return certain privileges. Commands and privileges 
alike show the close relationship existing between 
the animal and the man to whom ho speaks, who 
Is traditionally looked upon as the ancestor of the 
clan, xVlthough children take their fjither’s totem, 
they respe(‘t their mother’s totem animal or plant, 
ancf an animal may be avoided for several genera- 
tions for this reason. Thus, a man whose paternal 
grandmother had the poisonous snake anoag as 
totem said that, if he saw any one kill a snake of 
this species, he would bury it, because it was the 
Jok of his father’s mother. Further, it is cus- 
tofuary for men and women to avoid eating tlieir 
spouses’ totem animal. 

The following information concerning the origin 
of their totems was obtained from men of the 
Ngong Nyang tribe. It will be noted that the 
clans are not called by tlie name of their totem 
animal, but by that of their legendary human 
founder, 

Goi e MariaL—This clan bas as totem the snake (niel). Long 
ago a snake came into the hut of a man named Mariak, and 
there gave birth to its young. The snake spoke to Mariak^ tell- 
ing him not to hurt it or its children : * If you see a man hurt 
one of my children, tie the mourning band of palm-leal round 
SWir head.’ Another informant who’ belongs to this clan said 
that his snake would come into his hut at night and talk to 
him. He declared that this did not occur in a dream, hut that 
the snake really entered his hut, and he olTered it boiled fish 
or hippopotamus meat, turning this out on the boor of the hut 
for the snake to eat. He sahr that he occasionally sjierificed a 
goat to his snake and made oiierings of goats’ milk. Another 
Ngong Nyang nmn gave the following account of lus conduct 
towards snakes of the aro species, his mother's totem animal. 
If he saw one o! these snakes in the forest, he would sprinkle 
dust on its back, for otherwise the snake might upbraid him for 
lack of friendliness. If the snake were angry and triefi to bite 
him, dust spirinklcd on its back w'ould propitiate it ; but, if he 
could not appease it and it bit him, he and the snake w'ould 
both die. If the snake bit a man of a strange elan, the man 
would die, but not the snake, for the snake and the folk of 
foreign clans are not related (ra/i?). Mm chiklren show the 
same reverence for this snake as he does, and so also do all 
descendants of one Nyal, with whom the snake hi'st made 
frientla. Nyal \va.s sleeping in his hut when a snake (aro) crept 
in, and, seeing him sleeping, slipped in te*tween his body and 
the ground for warmth. Nyal woke up, but the snake did him 
no harm. Then Nyal took some fat and put it upon the snake’s 
tongue, which so pleased it that it stayed in the hut many days. 
Nyal fetched a f?cf (on whom see below, § 4), and * the snake 
went into the throat of the tiet/ and said: ‘I do not desire any 
evil ; do you give me fat like this, and I. shall be well pleased.’ 

Gf)l Akiin Clninff JurkimtL — Akon Chang Jurkwait was the 
name of the boy born to one Nyanajok Alerjok as one of twins, 
his fellow-twin being an elephant. The boy w’as brought up in 
the village in the mmi\ way, but the elephant was turned loose 
in the jungle. 

<?of « Lml has tlie crocodile for totem. Long ago Imel found 
the eggs of a crocodile ; he put them in his canoe, and, when he 
reached home, buried them under tlie floor of his hut. One 
night, as the eggs ivere on the iioinfc of hatching, the old 
crocodife came anti aeratcheti them up, and then led’ the young 
to the river. Before leaving the hut, the crocodile said to 
Luel: ’Bo not hurt us, and we will not Inirt you. Wear 
mourning on your head and stomach tor the crocodile, If any of 
you sec aootlmr man kill one.’ A man of this cluii will not hesi- 
tate to swim in the river even at night, for the crocwilles will 
not hurt him. 

Cfol i Fukmai I Lftteh i Lerkt€i hm the hippopotarmis «a 
totem. 

G<d i FfcJtol has the lion m totem, the touader of this dao 
having' been the twin-brother of a lion. One Oliol„ » man who 
lives in Yelakort village, belongs to this olun. when others 
Imve to Imrrkwie thimi«€dvt»a in their houww, he can sleep out 
in the open. When a lion kills game, it c»ll» to Choi at night, 
who goes out next WKwruiig and tiftds the went ; and, w"hen he 
kills a hippopotanms, lie leaves soma of the meat in the forest 
for the lions. If Choi were not of the p.rty, no one would 
touch a lion's kill, for to do this would offend th© Mon, who 
would then attaek them ; tat, If CM were with them, no one 
would heallAto to take the It » lion auffered from a 

splinter Of bona or portion of gristle becotnin^ wedged tetween 
it® teeth, il would roar round tot hut in which Choi lay, until 
he came out and removed to© tooree of its discomfort. 

Simliar Wfcfa occur among other Binka tribes. The Eamba 
dan of feta MW tiita.d«r|vei mme from- that of m ancestor^ 
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■who was born as one of twins, his feilow being a snake called 
Gor. Gor was placed in a large pot of water, but he soon died ; 
80 a bullock was killed, and the body of Gor was prepared for 
burial by being smeared with dung and wrapped in the skui of 
the sacrifice. This was at Aiiako, where there is still a shrine 
to which sick people go in order to sacrifice. A Shish man 
having as totem the poisonous snake a7iong said that, though 
this snake might bite him, the wound would give him little 
trouble, and he would certainly not die, as would men of other 
clans. 

The Kiel Binka have a number of stories con- 
cerning animal ancestors which refer to a time 
when animals and men who had long been associ- 
ated together in groups began to separate. When 


their particular friends. 

One of these stories relates that once, long ago, a woman lay 
sleeping, when a hysena ran up and leapt over her. Some of 
her people wanted to kill the animal, but others restrained 
them, saying that it was there for some wise purpose. When 
her cbild—a boy— was born, he limped like a hysena, so he was 
named I)en, which is one of the names of the hysena, and his 
descendants have the hysena as their totem animal. 

According to the Niel, all Dinka recognize two 
kinds of lions, viz. man-eaters, which are not con- 
sidered relations even by men of the lion totem ; 
and a cattle-eating variety, which the lion men 
believe to be of one blood with themselves. The 
lion people occasionally feed the cattle-killing 
lions. They kill a sheep and cut it into joints, 
which are placed upon an old bullock skin, taken a 
little distance from the village, and left there. 
The clansmen pray that the lions may come and 
eat ; but, if the food has not been taken after a few 
hours, it is eaten by the men themselves. Man- 
eaters are killed without scruple, when opportunity 
occurs. Fox men feed their totem animal, throw- 
ing down fragments of meat on the outskirts of the 
village ; and hysena men treat hysenas in the same 
way. It is said that formerly’it was a common 
practice to expose pieces of meat where the totem 
animals could find them, and that sacrifices were 
offered to them; these customs, however, seem 
to be observed no longer, though it is alleged that 
thOT might still be performed in times of great 
difficulty and danger. 

The writer has no record of plant totems among 
the Tain Dinka, hut there is a tree called rml, 
bearing fruit supposed to resemble a woman’s 
breast {the Sudanese Arabs call it Abu shutur for 
this reason). Among the Agar and Shish Dinka 
this tree is considered an ancestor, and is treated 
with the respect shown to other totems. Two 
Agar men, whose mothers had rual as their totem, 
would neither come into any contact with the tree 
nor use its fruit as a ball, as other clans would do. 
If they disregarded this prohibition, their eyes 
would become inflamed. Among the Shish Dinka 
there is a clan, or perhaps a family, which claims 
descent from a girl who was twin to a gourd plant. 
Its members do not care to drink from a newly 
made gourd- vessel, and apparently do not grow 
gourds, or, if they grow them at all, do so sparingly, 

The account given above, of the reciprocal favours conferred 
by lions and by Choi of the Kon clan, raises the question whether 
all folk of this clan possess the powers exercised by Choi and 
enjoy the same privileges. The writer was not able to investi- 
gate this matter among the Tain Dinka, but some Niel Dinka 
gave the fullest details of how they would leave flesh in the 
jungle for their carnivorous totem animals, without receiving 
any corresponding favours from the latter. This suggests that 
Choi was regarded as possessing certain powers not shared by 
all his clansmen, an idea which is strengthened by information 
given by_ some Agar Dinka from the Bahr el-Ghazal, one of 
whom said that his totem (which he called an ancestor) was a 
small bird, amur, which damages The corn crop. No doubt 
amur is one of the small birds called dwra-birds m the Sudan, 
thousands of which infest the cornfields, where they do much 
damage. When these birds become dangerous to the unripe 
crop, the informant’s grandfather would take a head of dura, 
some porridge made from the old crop, and two sheep, one 
black, the other white. The white sheep was killed and the 
meat given to the men of other clans ; the black sheep was 
thrown into the river with the porridge and the unripe head of 
Although the sheep was not tied up, it was said to sink 


immediately, for the ‘river people took it. The man who 
makes the porridge does not taste it, nor does he eat of the flesh 
of the sheep given to the other clans. This ceremony prevents 
the birds from injuring the crop. It is performed by one man 
only, who is head of the clan, and who w'ould teach the pro- 
cedure to one of his sons, or perhaps to a brother. 

Among the Dinka living in the neighbourhood 
of the Khor Adar there are certain clans which do 
not trace their descent to an animal, but to a 
human being possessed of super-human or non- 
human <iualities, 

Ikjng ago, men and women of the ‘ river people ' would some- 
rimes come out of the river, marry, and settle down in the 
neighbouring villages. The description of the coming to land of 
one of the * river people’ is curiously like the birth of a child ; 
the river becomes agitated, and the waters rise up around a 
human being whose umbilicus is Joined by a cord to a flat object 
beneath the water. The cord is out, and bullocks are killed and 
thrown whole into the river ,* then the river man or woman is 
brought, with more sacrifices, to the village. Their descendants 
shoTiW sacrifice on the bank, throwing a live cow into the river, 
after giving it a pot of milk to drink, into which the old and 
important men of the clan have spat. At the present day the 
men of the Faiyer clan of the Denjol tribe, who trace their 
decent from a river man, do no more than throw the head and 
bowels of a bullock into the river, cooking the meat and eating 
it themselves. 

The Boweng clan of the Niel Dinka appear to 
have the river for their totem. 

Long ago a party coming to the river saw a beautiful girl 
called Alek borne up by the water and carried on to the bank. 
She accompanied them to the village, hut, when they tried to 
touch her, she became liquid as water ; so, taking bullocks and 
cows, the villagers escorted her back to the river, where they 
sacrificed the cattle. As they did this, the girl disappeared 
into the river, taking a calf with her. At the end of the rains, 
the Boweng clan still take a cow and her calf and a bullock, and 
kill the latter on the river bank, while the cow and calf are 
thrown alive into the river, which takes them away, so that they 
are never seen again. 

There is some evidence that, when a clan is par- 
ticularly strong in a ^ven locality, its members 
tend to forget that their totem is but one among 
many, so that they may show annoyance if other 
folk do not treat it with respect. 

The Shish in the neighbourhood of Shambe said that the first 
people to settle there were snake men, and that for some time 
they formed the majority. After a time the crocodile clan be- 
came powerful, and, because its members killed and ate snakes, 
the men of the now weakened snake clan left the country and 
went to live among a group of Aliab Dinka, where they were 
free from the horrible odour of cooked snake’s flesh. More 
recently a Shish family, belonging to a clan that does not eat 
the fish sAur, left their own tribe and went to live at a place 
called Dot, among a group of Bor Dinka who also respect this 
fish. 

Besides these clans with more or less typical 
animal ancestors (totems), certain groups of people, 
often larger than a clan, revere particular objects 
which they also speak of as their ‘ancestor.’ A 
stone called Madwich, which the Tain say fell from 
the sky within the past twenty years, is an example 
of this. The group that reveres Madwich is smaller 
than a clan, for its cult appears to be limited to 
members of a part of the Pariak clan (of one of the 
Tain tribes), whose totem is the snake {niel), 

A youth of about twenty, who was named Madwich after the 
meteorite, said that his father sacrificed many oxen when the 
stcme feu, though the rest of the village did not concern them- 
selves so deeply, and that at the present rime his family alone 
pay constant attention to Madwich. The stone, which is now 
at Pariak village, fell before bis birth, but after that of his elder 
brother. When it fell, ‘every one,* including his parents and 
even the dogs, except his elder brother, became muol. This 
word is applied to the possession of a tiet by a spirit ; perhaps 
it has a slightly different meaning in this instance ; at any rate, 
the fact that the informant’s elder brother did not become 
muol was taken to show that he was ‘a child of the stone.* 
When the stone fell, a few men and many cattle died of a 
disease called abut puo (lit, ‘ swelling of the heart ’), which was 
considered to be due to the joh, and sacrifices were offered in 
the usual way. The coming of the meteorite Madwich is said 
to have been prophesied by a tiet called Jalang, who was killed 
during an Arab raid ; and the stone itself was thought to have 
the powers and attributes of an animal ancestor. Thus it might 
make men ill in order that a sacrifice might be offered, and it 
would communicate its wishes through a tiet in the usual way, 
asking that a bullock should be killed. 

Another meteorite, said to have been found near the Tain 
village of Agho, is called Dek, and is regarded as the ‘ ancestor’ 
of the two (3ans Jakchir and Chulil living in the village, whence 
have sprung settlements which in turn have given rise to other 


1 On the river people, see, further, pp, 710^, 
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villages, the mhabitants of which together constitute the Chiro 
tribe. All the Ohiro clan revere Bek, though their members 
have animal totems of the usual Binka type. 

Some of the Bor Diiika speak of Lerpiu as their 
Imar i but this is an example which is very far 
from typical, for Lerpiu is both a spear which fell 
from the sky six generations ago, and a spirit im- 
manent in every rain-maker of the Bor tribe, and is 
one of the most powerful of their joh (see below, 
§ 4). It is clear that Leri>iu is not homologous 
with the ordinary Dinka totems ; in his spear form 
he corresponds with the meteorite Madwich. His 
adherents, the family in whose succeeding genera- 
tions he is immanent, have the elephant as their 
totem, 

Blnally, there is evidence that, apart from 
meteorites and other unusual toar, some of the 
clans of the Tain Binka have, or had, more than 
one totem,';:' ■ . ' ■ ■ 

The members of the Chiro, Ngong Nyang, and Pariak tribes 
consider the an ancestor, telling the usual story that 

their ancestor was born as a twin of the fish, the latter being 
taken to the river, where he instructed mankind that, in spite 
of the relationship existii^ between them, they might catch 
and eat his descendants. There can be no doubt that the rela- 
tionship still acknowledged as existing between the fish and the 
members of these tribes is but the shadow of the normal totemic 
relationship that formerly existed ; nevertheless the rings that 
Apuot threw into the river (see below) indicate that, shadow}’’ 
as the relationship is, it is not utterly ignored in practice. 

Ifc will be noted that all these examples of un- 
usual ‘ ancestors ’ are said to have fallen from the 
skies. The absence of stone in the Binka country 
(perhaps this applies only to those tribes living 
near the Nile) would easily lead the Binka to seek 
a supernatural origin for any fragments they might 
find, while the importance of rain and the rever- 
ence they pay to Bengdit who is above, as well as 
the striking appearance of a falling star, could 
scarcely fail to suggest to them that so strange an 
object had come from the skies. Once this view 
is entertained, it is but natural that the marvellous 
objects should be spoken of by the most holy term 
known, namely that applied to tlie revered animal 
ancestors of the tribe. 

3* The worship of Dengdit. — The Binka are a 
deeply religious people. They worship a high god, 
Bengdit, lit. ‘ Great Bain,’ sometimes called Nya- 
lich, and a host of ancestral spirits called 'The 
name Nyalich is the locative of a word meaning 
* above,’ and, literally translated, signifies ‘in the 
above.’ It is not used, however, except as a 
synonym for Bengdit, and the common beginning 
of the prayers of the Tain and Bor Binka is Nya- 
Uch ho kwaVf ‘ God and our ancestors. ’ This phrase 
indicates the two main elements of their religious 
faith and their relative importance, for there is no 
doubt that Bengdit (Nyalich) is greater than the 
joh. It was he who created the %vorld, and estab- 
lished the order of things, and it is he who sends 
the rain from the ‘rain- place’ above, which is 
especially his home. Nevertheless, in the ordinary 
aftairs of life the are appealed to far more than 
Bengdit, and in some cases in which the appeal is 
nominally made to Bengdit, its form seems to imply 
that he has been confused with the joh» Among 
the Tain tribes there is a word ram or aram which 
is called out to the new moon, and seems to be an 
expression of greeting or praise, or perhaps is used 
to deprecate anger. 

It will be convenient to consider the worship of 
Bengdit and the cult of tlm joh separately, though 
it must be realized that they constantly touch, and 
even overlap, each other. The Southern Binka (to 
whom the following specially refers) do not appear 
to use set forms of prayer, hut seem to ask in ordi- 
nary simple sentences that their immediate want 
may be granted. They also have a number of hymns 
which are sung when an ox is slaughtered to avert 
drought or sickness ; but, as Mr. Shaw informed the 
■WTiter, men sing them when doing light work, and 
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lately during a severe thunderstorm every one 
joined in lustily to appease the elements. They 
also burst into one of these songs when bidding 
farewell to the Sirdar who visited them recently. 
The following songs collected and translated by 
Mr. Shaw were composed by the Wal of Bang 
village, who asserts that his spirit is Beng, i.e. 
Bengdit (see below, § 4). It must be noted that in 
Binka hymns Bengdit habitually speaks of men as 
ants {aichuh), 

Beng Wa Jca loin te lar ror 

Beng Wa ha loin te lar tot 

Bainh achi a lalech 

Muha Wa apmth a imtk we lienhwa 

Muha JDmgf apuoth a muh we lienhwa. 

‘ Father Bain falls into a solitary place. 

Father Bain falls into a solitary place. 

The Lord was in untrodden ground. 

Hold the Father well. He holds our few souls. 

Hold the Bain well, He holds our few souls.’ 

In a variant of this hymn ‘Creator’ is substi- 
tuted for ‘Bain’ in the second and fourth lines. 
In the next two hymns it is clearly the Creator 
who speaks. 

Alchungdia gau gut ho thain ye tkar 
Aichungdia gau gut ho thain ye^har 
Cha gwobdia ye ran 
Cka gwohdia yen e nhyor e gau-o. 

* My ant hoes the marsh grass and rests hand on hip. 

My ant hoes the marsh grass and rests hand on hip. 
Have I not given of my substance to man ? 

Have I not given of my substance to the spikes of the 
marsh grass, alas ! ’ 

YeyengahidbU 

y^aichung e wang^ k'nlehung e rie 
Yenga bi nong bai ? 

Man aiohung nhom 
Ye yenga hi dol / 

Y*aichung e wang h^aielmng e rie 
Aicktioh a lo ne Beng nhom 
Eo bainh e tcg aken tuol 
Chamkuyai 

Bainhdan e Tab ahen tuol 
Chamkuyai. 

* Who will laugh ? 

The c®,ttle-ant and the ant of the boat {i.e. the Cattle 
Dinka and the Tain Dinka). 

Who will possess a homestead? 

Unite the ants to a head. 

Who will laugh? 

The cattle-ant and the ant of the boat. 

The ants have gone to Rain (as their) head 
And the Fish-lord has not appeared. 

I^et us worship. 

Our Dura-lord has not appeared. 

Let us worship.’ 

The maiority of Binka have no legends of the 
origin of Bengdit, but they say that long ago he 
became angry with his wife Abuk, and in his 
wrath sent the bird atoich to sever the path be- 
tween heaven and earth which had existed till 
then. In this account, as well as in one obtained 
by Major S. Lyle Cummins from the Nok Binka 
of the Bahr el-Ghazal Province {JAI xxxiv. [1904] 
157--158), Bengdit figures as a god, without begin- 
ning and wdth no expected end ; but among the 
Niel Binka he appears as a less remote being who 
at one time ruled his tribe in human guise, and so 
approximates to the superhuman ancestors de- 
scribed in the section on totemism (above, § 2). The 
Adero clan of the Niel Binka have the rain (deng) 
as their totem, the reason being given as follows ; 

The first ancestor of the clan appeared from the sky as a 
young woman pregnant with her first child. The people 
reverentially formed a circle round her, killed bullocks, and 
then rubbed her from head to foot with the belly fat. Next 
they built a hut for her, but were so frightened that it was not 
like other tukl, for the door was omitted, or in some other way 
it %vas made difficult for her to leave it. In about a month her 
child was born, yet no one came to help her. Then she called 
to the people, who brought one white cow, one spotted cow, 
and one bullock : she told them to sacrifice these and then to 
come back to her. They found her nursing a marvehous babe 
with teeth like an adult, and whose tears were blood. Then the 
mother said to them : ‘ This is your bain, look after him well, 
for I can stay with you no longer.* As she spoke, the rain came 
down in torrents, and therefore the boy was called Deng (Rain) 
or Dengdit (Great Rain). He ruled them for a long time, and, 
when he wm very old, disappeared in a great storm. 
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OSerings are made to Bengdit at certain shrines 
— perhaps they might be called temples — which 
seem to be scattered all over the Dinka territory. 
Most Dinka tribes have one shrine in their territory, 
and this is certainly the case among the Shish and 
Agar. Probably these differ little in appearance 
from the shrine of Lerpiu served by Biyordit (see 
below, § S). It is true tlsat neither Shish nor Agar 
made any mention of the existence of an akoi bush 
near the shrine, but perhaps too much stress should 
not be laid on this negative evidence, "and a photo- 
graph of the great shrine at Luang Deng shows 
that this consists of three ordinary looking tuM. 
According to the Agar informants, one hain at 
Luong Ajok near Rumbek is in charge of a hut 
bigger than an ordinary tukl which is surrounded 
by a fence. This is called hiak (not to be confused 
with a cattle luak ) ; it is not a tomb, nor has any- 
one been buried near it. The door is always shut, 
and may not be opened even by the bain (the high 
priest of the shrine and the rain-maker of the tribe) 
unless a sacrifice is made and milk is spilt in front 
of the door. In the shrine at Luong Ajok there 
are stools of copper and brass, shields, spears, 
sticks of rhinoceros horn, and a number of clay 
pots. All these things belong to Dengdit, who 
long ago came to earth bringing them with him. 
One morning the people found the luak built, and 
the stools and other things inside it, and decided 
that Dengdit alone could have done this, and that 
it was his place. Dengdit still lives in this shrine. 
The Shish say that there is a hut called luak sacred 
to Dengdit at Lau, within which are certain sacred 
spears and an iron rod, and a pot full of oil hangs 
from the roof ; Dengdit is always there. The great 
ancestral rain-making ceremony of each tribe takes 
place at one of these shrines, as does the harvest 
ceremony held after the cutting of the dura ; here, 
too, the Agar install their new rain-maker. 

The shrine at Luang Dengi is one of the holiest existing 
among the Dinka, who visit it in large numbers. One of the 
three itiM is the house of Dengdit. The door is always kept 
shut, its guardians being certain men (and women ?) who are 
regarded as being especially the servants of Dengdit. Only 
they may enter the shrine, but a man desirous of offspring 
may take cattle and offer them to Dengdit, asking that the 
desire of his heart may be granted. The door of the shrine is 
opened when one of the animals brought for Dengdit is 
slaughtered, and, looking in through the doorway, the wor- 
shipper sees in the darkness of the shrine, in spirit form, the 
shifting shapes of men and animals and even of abstract qualities 
—happiness, hunger, satisfaction, cattle-sickness— and among 
them he may see the eyes and umbilicus of a man. No sacrifice 
is made until Dengdit has sent a dream to the keeper of the 
shrine instructing him to accept the offering, so that worshippers 
are nearly always kept waiting for a few days. It is very rare 
for a sacrifice to be refused ; but, if a man be dismissed without 
being allowed to sacrifice, he will soon die, or disease will attack 
his people. As the worshipper approaches, he is accompanied 
by two servants of the shrine, one on either side. A spear 
socially kept for the purpose is used for killing the victim, and 
the^ spirit of the animal goes to join the other spirits in the 
^rine.2 Before the worshipper leaves the shrine, one of the 
servants of Dengdit takes dust from the holy precincts, and, 
mixing it with oil, rubs it over the body of the worshipper. 
Sometimes a material object Such as a spear may be given to the 
man as a sign of favour and a guarantee that he will obtain his 
wish. Offerings such as pieces of tobacco may be thrown upon 
a low mound of ashes which has arisen in front of the shrine 
from the cooking of many sacrifices. The contents of the large 
intestine of the victim are scattered about and over this mound, 
and near it the worshippers thrust the branch of a tree called 
a/toaA into the ground. It did not appear that any attention 
was paid to the fate of this branch, though it was said that it 
might take root and grow. 

Among the Shish, certain men who lived long 
ago were ^ spoken of as ‘the sons of Dengdit,' 
though this expression must not be considered to 
imply any physical relationship ; it seems that the 

1 According to prevailing views, this shrine is situated in Nuer 
territory, though it was formerly held by Dinka, and there are 
Dmka priests at the shrine. The writer believes the distinction 
drawn between Dinka and Nuer to be erroneous, and that the 
Nuer are simply a tribe of Dinka differing no more from other 
admittedly Dinka tribes than these do among themselves. 

2 In answer to a question it was said that, if a man died near 
a shrine, his spirit would go there, but not if he died far off. 


Shish considered these ‘ sons ’ as spirits who came 
from above to possess certain men who became 
known by their names — Walkerij ok, Majiish, 
Mabor, and Malan. Each of them is regarded as 
the ancestor of one of the Shish clans and lias 
become a iiowerfulj/Wi: of the usual type (for \vor- 
ship at their graves, see § 4). 

4. The worship of the dead. — Every human 
being has within him two souls. The aHep, which 
leaves the body in sleep and whose wanderings are 
the common source of dreams, resembles, or per- 
haps may take the form of, the shadow. The 
second ‘soul ' is by no means so well defined as the 
atiep ; it is sometimes called rol, and sometimes 
we. The writer could not learn anything definite 
about the rol during life ; it may be connected with 
the vegetative functions of the body, but after 
death it remains with the body^ in the grave. In 
this article it is the aliep that is meant whenever 
the word ‘ spirit' is used to refer to the spirit of a 
dead man. The atiep of a father, mother, or an- 
cestor may at any time ask for food in a dream. 
A man will then take dura flour and mix it with 
fat in a little pot which he places in a corner of 
his hut, where it is left until the evening, when he 
may eat it or even share it with any one belonging 
to his clan, but with no one else (Tain). If food 
were not provided, the atiep might, and probably 
would, make the dreamer or his wife and children 
ill. It was stated everywhere that the customs 
observed after a death, especially the death feasts, 
were held to propitiate the atiep of the deceased and 
to prevent it from sending sickness or misfortune on 
the survivors. Sometimes the spirit of a person 
recently dead is spoken of as jok^ but this term is 
generally reserved for the spirits of long dead and 
powerful ancestors. Thus the spirit of the founder 
of any clan is a joky and the spirit of the animal 
ancestor is a specially powerful jok. The matter 
was summed up by a Tain man as follows : ‘ The 
atiep of my animal [ancestor] is ajok, the atiep of 
my mother is a human spirit [atiep] ; [the spirit of] 
iny mother is also a joky but [the spirit of] my 
animal [ancestor] is a jorndit (a very gi*eat jok)y 
and would be angry if food for it and my mother’s 
joh were put together.’ Although the jok may 
send sickness, death, and misfortune, when an- 
noyed or neglected, they are the guardian spirits 
of the house and the clan, taking constant interest 
in the doings of their descendants, and being ever 
ready to help them. From this point of view there 
is a certain amount of confusion between the atiep 
of the recent dead and the jok of long dead and 
powerful ancestors. It seems that, although the 
former are not specially invoked for aid in difficul- 
ties, they are considered to take an active interest 
in their descendants, and probably all that is said 
concerning the lovingkindness and power of the jok 
applies in a lesser degree to the atiep. 

The jok know when a child is born, and protect 
it from the very beginning, though a man does not 
tell his chOd about theyo^* until it is well grown, 
perhaps not till about the age of ten. The jok on 
both sides of the family protect the child, corning 
to its assistance in any sudden danger. In adult 
life, when invoking the jok at a time of stress, a 
man calls upon the jok of his ancestors, regardless 
whether the appeal be to the spirits of his own or 
his mother’s clan. Thus, when harpooning a hippo- 
potamus, the word usually spoken is jongawa^ ‘O 
jok of my ancestors ! ’ The jok hear the invocation 
and come to their descendant’s assistance, entering 
his body and giving strength to his arms, and leav- 
ing hm only when the spear has been flung and 
danger is over, for a man’s joh are ever near him 
in enterprise or peril. Sometimes the appeal is 
made specially to the jok in animal form. Thus 
Bol, a man of the Mariak clan of the Ngong Nyang 
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tribe, when about to cast his harpoon at a hippo- 
potamus, would say : Ayub lil ctjong e gol Mariah 
B jongdiena niel abwordie, ‘ Strike, O spirit of my 
clan, my spirit the snake ! ’ 

Men and women who are able to see and to com- 
municate with the spirits {atiep ^uAjoh) are called 
tief. Their power is attributed to a spirit, always, 
we believe, an ancestral spirit, that is immanent in 
the tiet ; and, as the spirit on the death of the tiet 
will generally take up its residence in the body of 
a near relative, the office tends to become heredi- 
tary. Often a will explain to a relative that, 
after his or her death, the spirit will come to him ; 
and a change of manner, trembling fits, and periods 
of unconsciousness are regarded as signs that the 
spirit has taken up its new abode. Tiae powers of 
the are most commonly directed to discover 
what should be done in cases of sickness, i,e, he 
indicates whatjb^ is responsible for the illness, and 
what must be aone in order that the patient may 
get well ; but he also gives advice concerning lost 
cattle and other accidents of daily life. The 
amount of influence exerted by the tiet varies 
enormously. 

The tiet of a Malek villag’e was an old woman of whom it was 
openly said that she was little good. On the other hand, Wai, 
an Aliah Dinka living in the village of Bang, exercises enormous 
influence not limited to his fellow-tribesmen ; for, although his 
spirit only came to him in 1907, Bari and Nuer alike come to 
consult him and pay the strictest attention to his commands. 
Wal is a man of about fifty, differing in no obvious external char- 
acter from his fellows, though deference is shown him in that, 
however dense the crowd round him, he is never jostled. Wal 
says that his spirit is Deng, which appears in one aspect at 
least to be identical with Dengdit, and at the present time he 
is certainly the most important factor in the spiritual life of the 
Aliah and neighbouring tribes. Some men of the Chiro tribe 
said that, if another stone like Madwich (see above, § 2 ) were to 
fall from the sky, it would be called Deng, because the spirit 
Deng had come to the tUt Wal in Bang village. Wal is most 
anxious to make clear his adhesion to the (Government, and 
even goes so far as to state that his spirit is * red ’ (as Europeans 
are) and came from Khartum, which all the black tribes regard 
as the home of the white man. He is certainly opposed to 
bloodshed, and has lately condemned the participators in a quite 
insignificant brawl, in which but little bloocl flowed, to an 
elaborate ceremony of atonement, the essential part of which 
is that two goats are killed, the flesh of one being eaten, while 
the other is cast into the bush. Wal asserts that this is not a 
revival of an old custom, but a new form of sacrifice dictated by 
his spirit ; and this was certainly the opinion of those with whom 
the writer discussed the subject. 

Although Mitterrutzner {Die Dmha-Sprmhe in 
Central -Africa, Brixen, 1866} accepts the view 
adopted by the early missionaries, that the word 
can be adequately rendered by ^ Satan ’ or ‘ der TeU' 
feV {op. cit. esp. p. 57), this is incorrect, and the re- 
lation of the 70 ^ to sickness and death is in outline 
somewhat as follows. The spirits of tho* old and 
mighty dead {jok) and of the recent dead (atiep) exist 
in and around the villages in which their descend- 
ants live. J oh are more j)owerful and energetic than 
atiep, and sometimes have special shrines built for 
them. They are also thought to have their habitat 
in the earth in the immediate neighbourhood of 
these shrines. Atiep are at their strongest immedi- 
ately after death, and, although funeral feasts are 
held for no other reason than to propitiate them 
lest they should cause sickness and death, they 
become gradually weaker, and in a very few genera- 
tions may safely be forgotten. Joh, on the other 
hand, retain their strength and energy, and require 
to he freely propitiated by sacrifices. Nor are the 
sacrifices offered to them on stated occasions suffi- 
cient. They accept these, but also make known 
their wants by appearing to their descendants in 
dreams, and demanding that a bullock or other 
animal shall be killed ; or they may appear to a tiet 
and command him to deliver their message. If their 
demands are disregarded, they send sickness or bad 
luck, and matters can be remedied only by sacrifice. 
There may be no preliminary dream or vision before 
the jok sends sickness ; in fact, the routine treat- 
ment of all sickness is to make offerings to the 


(or Dengdit, when he and the jok are confused) in 
tlm hope that they will remove the sickness for 
which they are held responsible. So, when the 
illness runs a fatal course, it is the jok yvlio are con- 
sidered responsible for the death. The following 
account given by the Shish shows how the sacrifice 
to the jok is conducted ■ 

When a man is ill, a bullock or one or more sheep or goats are 
killed as a sacrifice to the jok. The animal or animals should 
be provided by a near relative, and should be killed by a married 
man with children, preferably the father of a large family. 
Some of the meat is left over night in the house of the sick man, 
for the jok. In the morning it is brought out and eaten by the 
clansfolk, but the fat is collected in a pot, and again left in the 
house, for one night, for the jok. Next day this is cooked by the 
old women, who eat it with the old men. The blood of the 
sacrifice is left to dry on the ground, and is afterwards buried 
in front of the house near the place where the animal was killed. 

Even cliildlessness may be attributed to the dis- 
pleasure of the jok, and in those cases in which the 
husband does not attribute this to his own impo- 
tence a may be consulted. The tiet often says : 
‘Give more cows to your father-in-law,’ the iaea 
being that this will appease the jb/c of the wife’s 
family, who, the tiet can see, are angry. Or the 
tiet may prescribe an offering to the jok to be made 
by the other side of the family, for the. of the 
hnsband’s family may be angry if the woman’s 
brothers have been sneering at her husband for not 
begetting children. Incest angers thejb^ and thus 
causes barrenness ; and a girl guilty of this offence 
will have no children, even should she mai'ry, until 
she has owned her sin, when her lover will be forced 
to provide a bullock to be sacrificed in atonement. 
The youth’s father kills the bullock, and the girl’s 
father takes some of the contents of the lai'ge in- 
testine and smears it on his daughter’s abdomen 
and that of her partner, thus removing the taint of 
sin and rendering her capable of bearing children. 

Shrines raised to ancestral spirits fall into two 
classes : ( 1 ) grave shrines, and ( 2 ) shrines erected 
by order of a spirit {jok or atiep), or on account of 
the appearance of a* spirit in a dream, or built to 
provide a new home for a spirit. Grave shrines do 
not ajppear to be common, though the writer has 
records of the graves of the founders of four of the 
Shish clans that have become shrines. These are 
the graves of the so-called ‘ sons of Dengdit ’ already 
referred to. These four men are to some extent re- 
garded as culture heroes, for they taught men how 
to grow dura and to fish. It is said that formerly 
huts were built over their graves; these have de- 
cayed, but even now a ceremony is held at each 
grave after the dttra is cut. In every case, only 
the people descended from the founder take part in 
this, though their wives, who of necessity belong to 
other elans, accompany them. There is no resident 
guardian at any of the shrines, but at the yearly 
sacrifice one man, in whom the ancestral spirit is 
immanent, kills a sheep or a bull, and smears its 
blood and the contents of the large intestine upon 
the grave, before tlie assembled descendants of the 
hero. The flesh is boiled, all eat thereof, and great 
care is taken not to break the bones, which axe 
thrown into the river. Shrines of the second class 
appear to be found in all Dinka villages. The 
worship at one of them in the Shill uk village of 
Tonga near the Shilluk-Dinka boundary is especi- 
ally interesting, because it clearly indicates the 
hereditary nature of the priesthood that these 
shrines call into existence, and also because it shows 
that theyo^ on the maternal side are regarded with 
the same awe and affection as those of a man’s own 
clan. The shrine is within the yard of an ordin- 
ary Shilluk homestead- It consists of a few long, 
roughly trimmed sticks thrust into the ground, from 
wdiich are hung a number of beads, small gourds, 
snuff-boxes, and fragments of sheep bones. On 
the ground is a heap of ashes, the remains of the 
fires at which sacrifices have been cooked, and frag- 
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merits of tlie skulls of sheep killed at the shrine. 
By the side of the ashes there is a faggot of sticks 
placed upright, supporting a gourd in which food 
had once been placed. 

The shrine is served by one Agwer, whose grandmother, a 
Dinka, was made ill by an ancestral spirit, DengP in order that 
oderings should be made to him. As the offerings accumulated, 
a shrine came into existence ; in fact, a tiet seems to have 
ascerteined that Deng wished liis descendants to make repeated 
sacrifices to him at Tonga. At the present day offerings are 
made frequently by sick folk, descendants of Deng, and a 
ceremony is said to be held at the beginning of every rainy 
season. 

Another shrine, existing at the Chiro village of 
Malek, consists of the trunk of a small tree thrust 
into the ground; the main branches have been 
broken off short, and part of the vertebral column 
and horns of a goat have been attached to them. 
There are also several pieces of rope, of the kind 
attached to hippopotamus harpoons, and several 
small gourds, while a number of fragments of 
hippopotamus hones lie at the foot of the post. 
The origin of this shrine is as follows. 

About three years ago the children of Apuot, the hain of the 
village, sickened, but it was not until they had been ill for 
about four months that the joh of Balit, the ancestor who sent 
the sickness, appeared to the tiet in a dream and demanded 
that a goat should be given him. The tUt told Apuot to raise 
up a post and to kill a fat he-goat. The post was prepared, 
a hole was dug, the goafs throat was cut, and the blood and 
contents of the gut were collected and buried in the hole. Then 
the post was thrust into the centre of the hole, and earth was 
thrown in and pressed down. The meat was cut into pieces, 
boiled, and eaten. The bones were not broken, but were 
placed on the ground round the post and left there for a 
month, after which all were thrown into the river, except the 
skull and backbone, which were put upon the po^. The tiet 
was g^ven the skin. At the time of the sacrifice Apuot threw 
four small pieces of meat in four directions, apparently towards i 
the cardinal points, and then placed them on the ground 
round the stack, saying; *0 my grandfather, I have made a 
sacrifice for you, do not let my children be sick any more.’ 
Apuot himself carried the hones to the river, and at the same 
lame threw into the water a small iron bracelet which he took 
from the arm of one of the sick children. These things were 
cast into the river because Ban, the father of Balit, was twin 
with the fish recholt for whom the things were intended. The 
hippopotamus bones at the foot of the post were placed there 
by a brother of Ajiuot, after he had speared one of these 
animals. He did this in order that the spirit of his ancestor 
might help Mm to kill other hippopotami. The ground round 
Md under this post in a special sense the habitation of the 
wJb, and, even if the sickness had not occurred, it would still 
have been necessary to prepare a habitation for the joA?, where 
men might come to invoke their assistance before going fishing 
or hippopotamus-hunting, or before starting on a journey. 
In the last event the traveller puts his right hand flat on the 
ground near the post, and says : ‘ Grandfather, I am going away, 
take care of me, do not let me be sick.’ Before going fishing 
or hippopotamus-hunting, a man takes his harpoons to the wife 
of the fwin, who rubs them with oil made from hippopotamus 
fat, and pours some of the oil on the ground at the foot of the 
post. 

Another form of shrine, called hUor, is found in 
the Tain villages near Bor. The construction of 
the hUor is very simple. No chamber is made; 
a hole about a foot deep is dug and filled up with 
mud, in which the horns are fixed, for only the 
horns, and not the skull, are used. 

One of these shrines was raised by Der in Ms new village of 
Arek for the atiep of his father Anet, to live in ‘just as a 
house,’ for the spirit knows of the wanderings of its people and 
moves with them. This was done at the instance of a tUt, who 
said that, if this were neglected, Ber and his cMldren would 
sicken, and perhaps die. The shrine itself consists of a mound 
of mud, at one end of which are fixed the horns of a bullock, 
while in front of this there is one of the pickets to which cattle 
are commonly tethered.2 The bullock providing the horns 
was sacrificed by Der, who explained aloud that he was making 
a place for the atiap of his father Anet. The bullock was killed 
by having a spear plunged into its heart, and small pieces of all 
the organs and parts of the animal were scattered on the ground 
for the spirits of the dead. At each new moon some dura, a 


1 Deng is a common Dinka name, and must not he confused 
with Deng, the spirit of the tiet Wal (above, p. 709^), or with 
Dengdit, 

2 Tiie whole structure presents a certain resemblance to a 
bullock sunk in the earth, so that only the back projects ; but 
the wmer could not learn that this resemblance was inten- 
tional, though a Dinka whom he met at Omdurman, where he 
had lived for a long time, said that in his country mud repre- 
sentations of cattle were erected over the graves of powerful 


few drops of new milk, and a little butter, are placed upon the 
shrine at sunset. The shrine is repaired whenever necessary, 
without sacrifice or any ceremony. 

Buor are found in all the Tain and in some, at 
least, of the Bor villages, but usually they do not 
resemble the back of a bnllock, the mud being 
built into a more or less circular mound flattened 
above. A stick or young sapling, 6 or 8 ft. tall, is 
thrust into the ground near the horns, and a cattle- 
rope is hung from this. Among the Tain Dinka 
the sons of a dead man will procure a bullock and 
build a huor whenever possible, the widow making 
the mud mound, in which the sons plant the horns 
of the bullock. This is done not only to propitiate 
the spirit of the dead, but as a resting-place for his 
spirit {atiep). There is often the greatest confu- 
sion as to whether these hitor are built for Dengdit 
or for the joh ; in fact, the two are often spoken 
of and treated as if they were identical. As an 
example of this confusion, reference may be made 
to a hUor at Arek village meant to secure the help 
of the joh in fishing and in harpooning hippopotami. 
When a fishing or hunting party is about to start, 
they take some dura, dip the grains in a bowl of 
water, roast them, and, when cold, scatter them 
upon and around the hitor. In spite of this, the 
hi(,or is often said to belong to Dengdit, and the 
usual explanation is given of the cattle rope, 
namely, that Dengdit will see the empty halter 
and know that an animal has been sacrificed. 

Besides the numerous offerings to the^o/c already 
mentioned, certain annual sacrifices are made to 
them, of which the following are examples. 

The Bor Dinka sacrifice one or more young goats at the 
beginning of each wet season, in order that the jok may not 
injure the cattle in the luak, the horns and legs with the dried 
skin adhering to them being hung up within the entrance to 
the The Shish make an annual sacrifice to the 30 k and 
also to the * river people,’ who, as already indicated, must be 
considered as a special form of joJfe. This sacrifice is made by 
every householder, for, if any omitted to perform it, Ms dura 
crop would be poor, and his cattle would sicken or die. Each 
householder kills a sheep and allows the blood to soak into 
the ground ; the flesh, which is boiled in front of the house, 
is eaten, care being taken not to break the bones, which are 
collected and thrown into the river. As he kills the animal, 
the housefather says: *Jok\ this is your right.’ Pieces from 
different parts of the sacrifice are boiled in a pot and left 
outside the hut during the night ; in the morning the contents 
are scattered round the house, when the dogs and birds soon 
dispose of them. 

The sacrifice to the ‘river people ' takes place after the rains, 
when the people leave their inland settlements to come down 
to their dry-season abodes on the river bank, and before they 
build any houses or cattle kraals. The members of each clan 
kill a sheep soon after they reach the river, cutting its throat 
before sunrise, on the bank, so that the blood flows into the 
river, into wMch the sheep is thrown as soon as it is dead. 
This sacrifice is held in order that the ‘river people’ may not 
send sickness to men or cattle, and it is also said to please 
Dengdit. 

Belief in the guiding and protecting influence of 
tbe is perhaps the only jpart of their eschatology 
which is common to all Dinka, and is so well de- 
fined that it can he definitely formulated ; the ex- 
amples already given of the action of the jok and 
the sacrifices offered to them make their action 
and power reasonably plain as far as they relate 
to humanity. In other words, while the relation 
of the atiep to the living is tolerably Avell known, 
the very opposite is the case in regard to the rol or 
wCi for its condition excites none of the interest 
which is felt in the atiep. The generally accepted 
view with regard to the atiep of the old and mighty 
dead {jok) has been indicated already. The atiep 
of the recently dead are usually thought to frequent 
the villages and houses of their descendants, taking 
an interest in their doings and moving about with 
them. Certain of the burial customs, which pro- 
vide for the welfare of the dead, are modified in the 
case of old influential men, increasingly lavish 
funeral feasts being provided for important men 
such as hain, the avowed purpose of ail funeral 
ceremonies being to propitiate the dead man, lest 
he should send sickness and misfortune on the 
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living. Apart from the funeral and mourning 
feasts, atiep are not given sacrifices unless they 
appear to their descendants or to the ti&t in dreams 
and ask for them. 

Side by side with this doctrine of the and 
its corollary that the spirits of the dead every- 
where surround and^ mix with the living, there is 
another, which, if it were accepted and ap|)lied 
logically, would be incompatible with the first. 
According to this belief, the atiep leaves the 
neighbourhood of the body at the time of its 
burial, and passes above to the place of Bengdit. 
The spirits that reach Bengdit do not lose their 

t ower of returning to the earth, for it is a common 
elief that joh may pass to and from this earth to 
Bengdit, while one of the commonest Binka beliefs 
is that the jWiJ come to the dying to take their 
Among the Kiel Binka the joh come in the 
(sfurituai) form of the animal ancestors (totem 
animals) of each man at Ms death and take Ms 
spirit to Kok, the place of Bengdit between earth 
and sky, whence comes the rain. The men who 
gave this information were perfectly convinced 
that every Binka had some animal relative which 
would come to him at death, and they stated that 
some men had seen them as they lay dying. 

It is possible to obtain a hint of another phase 
of Binka eschatology by considering their habit of 
pouring a little water or merissa (native beer) on 
the ground before drinking. According to some 
Nok Binka who did this after a long and thirsty 
march, the water poured out was for the dead* 
The Shish denied that purposely spilt on 

the ground, was for the benefit of the dead, but 
said that, when a man died, he would find in his 
grave ail the merissa he had poured out and the 
food he had thrown on the gi’ound. It is, however, 
possible that this belief may be due to Arab 
influence. 

According to the Shish, the * river-people ’ are 
alsojb^, and they can be seen by for *land 
and river have the same origin,* and *some 
jok are in the river, some on land.* It must, 
however, be admitted that many Binka seem to 
look upon the ‘ river people * as distinctly mysteri- 
ous beings, whom they do not regard as jok in the 
ordinary sense of the word. 

5. Rain-makers and rain-making. — ^The rain- 
makers of the Binka tribe are called hain^ but it 
seems that not every bain is a practising rain- 
maker, though, in theory at least, all are potential 
rain-makers. The men common^ spoken of as 
the * chiefs ’ or * shaikhs * of the Binka tribes are 
actual or potential hain, but there does not appear 
to be any tendency for village chiefs to attempt to 
emulate'the rain-maker, or for quack practitioners 
to appear, for the successful rain-maker has within 
him the spirit of the great rain-makers of the past, 
and all recognize the futility of competing with 
him. Further, the existence of a powerful and 
successful rain-maker naturally leads those who 
live within his sphere of influence to leave all 
such matters to him. Thus a successful rain- 
maker attains to very great power, and would 
be consulted about all important affairs, for the 
spirit of a great ancestor that has come down to 
him through a succession of rain-makers ensures 
that he is far-seeing, and wiser than common men. 
A bain should not drink merissa f lest he get angry 
and quarrel with the men of his village. Although 
the authority of a bain is great, it is not absolute, 
for one bain foretold the defeat of Ms people at the 
hands of the Government, and entreated them not 
to fight yet his people fought and were defeated. 

The Shish said that the name of the spirit 
immanent in their rain-maker (who lived atLau) 
was Mabor. This, as has been stated in § 3, is the 
name of one of the four * sons of Bengdit.* It was 


obvious that to the Shish of Shambe (some miles 
from Lau) the personality of the rain-maker was 
entirely submerged in that of the spirit immanent 
in Mm, so that, when they spoke of Mabor, the 
dominant idea in their mind was that of the 
ancestral spirit of this name working through the 
body of the man in whom it was immanent. 

Tne Shish do not specially protect their rain- 
maker from a violent death, and he may even 
take part in warfare ; for no doubt is felt that, if 
he^ be killed, the ancestral spirit will pass to a 
suitable successor. But an important rain-maker 
is not allowed to die of old age or as the result 
of chronic lingering illness ; for, if this occurred, 
sickness would attack the tribe; there would be 
famine, and the herds would not yield their in- 
crease. When a ram-maker feels that he is getting 
old and infirm, he tells Ms children that he wishes 
to die. 

Among the Agar Binka a large grave is dug, 
and an angareb is placed in it, upon which the 
rain-maker lies on nis right side, with a skin 
under his^ head. He is surrounded by Ms friends 
and relatives, including Ms younger children, but 
Ms elder children are not allowed near the grave, 
at any rate towards the end, lest in their despair 
they should injure themselves. The bain lies 
upon the angareb without food or drink for many 
hours, generally for more than a day.^ From time 
to time he speaks to his people, recalling the past 
history of the tribe, how he has ruled and advised 
them, and instructing them how to act in the 
future. Buring this time he takes no food. At 
last he tells them he has finished, and bids them 
cover Mm up ; earth is thrown into the grave, and 
he is soon suffocated. Although the above infor- 
mation was obtained from a number of Agar Binka, 
there is little doubt that with minor variations it 
applies to all the Binka tribes. 

The Niel Binka said that th^ strangled their 
bain in his own house, having fost prepared his 
grave. They would then wash the corpse and kill 
a bullock in front of the house, skinning it im- 
mediately and making an angareb of the skin. 
This is placed in the grave, and the body is laid 
upon it, a cell being built over the angareb so that 
the earth does not come into contact with the body. 
Even if the bain were quite young, he would be 
killed if it was thought that he was dangerously 
ill. The Niel take every care to guard the bain 
from accidental death, for, even if he should die 
suddenly as the result of accident, some sickness 
would surely occur, though his son or a near blood 
relation would immediately succeed him. It would 
be a far more serious matter if the bain were to 
die of illness, but this had never happened ; indeed, 
the writer*s informant (whose father and paternal 
imcle had both been killed in the appropriate 
manner) pointed out that this would prevent any 
of Ms^ sons (i.e. presumably any relative) from 
becoming bain in his turn. The wTiter believes 
that all tribes sprinkle milk on the grave, while 
some bury a bullock, or even a cow, with their Saw, 
and it is probable that all place some property in 
the grave. 

The following information was given by Biyordit, 
an old but still active man, the rain -maker of the 
Bor tribe, who [1911] has the greatest influence 
over all the Bor and Tain Binka : 

la each of the eight rain-makers who preceded Biyordit 
there was immanent a great and powerful spirit called Lerpiu, 
now immanent in Biyordit, who says quite simply that at his 
death Lerpiu will pass into his son. Near a hut belonging to 
Biyordit there is another constituting a shrine, in which 
the joife of Lerpiu is thought to reside more or less constantly. 
Within this hut is kept a very sacred spear, also called Lerpiu, 
and before it stands a post called to which are attached the 
horns of many bullocks sacrihced to Lerpiu. Behind the hub 
there is a bosh of the kind called a/boi, which must not be cut 
or damaged in any way, but which strangers are allowed to 
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approach without the least ceremon.y. The akoi bush is clearly 
the least sacred part of the shrine, yet its presence is essential, 
for the pk leaves the hut to come to the akqt during' the 
great raiii'inakiiig ceremony, and the slight sanctity of the dkov 
at other times is well explained by the absence of thepk. 

The rain ceretaony consists of a sacrifice to Lerpiu, to induce 
him to move Dengdit to send rain. It is held in the spring 
(about April), when the new moon is a few days old. In the 
morning two bullocks are led twice round the shrine, and are 
tied to the rit by Biyordit : then the people beat drums ; and 
men and women, boys and girls, all dance round the shrine. 
Nothing further is done until the bullocks urinate, when every 
one who can get near the beasts rubs his body with the urine. 
After this all except the old people go away. Presently the 
bullocks are killed by Biyordit, who spears them and cuts their 
throats. While the sacrifice is being prepared, the people 
chant : ‘ Lerpiu, our ancestor, we have brought you a sacri- , 
fice : be pleased to cause rain to fall.’ The blood is collected 
in a gourd, transferred to a pot, put on the fire, and eaten by 
the old and important people of the clan. Some of the flesh of 
one bullock is put into two pots and cooked with much fat ; 
this is left near the akoi for many (perhaps ten) months, yet it 
is said not to smell unpleasantly, and is ultimately eaten by 
people who have no cattle of their own. The food in the pots 
near the akoi is said to be for the Jok, bub the meat from the 
other bullock is eaten on the same day. The bones of the sacri- 
fice are thrown away, but the horns are added to those already 
attached to the nX 

Besides the great rain-malving ceremony per- 
formed at a central shrine, some tribes offer a 
sacrifice for rain in each settlement. Among the 
Shish this takes place before, or at the beginning 
of, the rainy season. 

The old men of the settlement (bai) kill a sheep, thanking 
and praising Dengdit ; the animal is bisected longitudinally, 
and that half which is away from the ground is cut into frag- 
ments and cast into the air as an offering to Dengdit. As they 
fall upon the ground, so they are left, and are soon eaten by 
dogs and birds. The blood of the sacrifice is allowed to soak 
into the ground, but the remainder of the meat is boiled and 
eaten, the bones, which must not be broken, being buried in the 
sldn for seven days, and afterwards thrown into the river. 
Some dura is boiled, and this is thrown into the air and left 
lying upon the ground in the same way as the flesh of the 
sacrifice was left. 

6. Sacred s|>ears. — Mention has already beeii 
made of certain spears kept in the shrines of 
Dengdit. One of the spears in the Shish shrine 
at Laii is of the form named dii by the Dinka, and 
is called dii yat. Another spear with the usual 
leaf-shaped blade is called ton yat, and the iron rod 
is named Un yat. These spears and the iron rod 
are described as playing an important part in the 

g reat rain-making ceremony held in the luak at 
au, and when the time comes to replace them 
an elaborate ceremony is performed. Long ago 
Dengdit ordered the bain Mabor to get the finest 
spear he could, and to put it in his shrine at Lau. 
This command was said to apply not only to the 
ton yat, but also to the hit yat and Un yat, and 
all these are renewed periodically, by order of 
Dengdit, who, in a dream, indicates that the 
spears are getting old and that new ones must be 
X^rovided. It seems that a new ton yat is brought 
to the luah about every tenth year, a white sheep 
being killed with rhe new spear by the bain as an 
act of consecration. Some of the blood is left on 
the bMe for three days, after which it is washed 
and oiled. Certain old men and women, near 
relatives of the bain, boil and eat the flesh of this 
sacrifice in the courtyard of the luak, after which 
they w’ash their hands and throw the bones, none 
of which has been broken, into the river. The 
sacredness of the old spear appears to be trans- 
mitted to the new by thrusting the former into the 
earth by the side of the sacrifice, after which it 
is given to a son or other near relative of the bain. 

7. Oaths. — In small matters the Shish affirm 
‘by Nyalieh.’ To swear a binding oath a- man 
goes to the blacksmith and licks his hammer j 
then, putting it on the ground, he says : * If I 
have done this thing, may I die I ’ Any one 
swearing falsely would certainly die within a 
couple of days. An Agar Dinka will swear by 
licking his iron bracelet and saying what he has 
done or not done, and that he is prepared to die if 
he is not speaking the truth. Another oath is to 


place a spear or stick on the ground and Jump over it, 
saying : ‘ Bj Dengdit, I have not done this thing ; 
if I have, may my spear be speedily put on my 
grave I ' This refers to the Agar custom of putting 
a man’s spear, bracelets, and shield upon his grave 
for seven days. The most terrific oath of all is to 
go to the shrine (htak) of Dengdit and swear by it, 

8. Blessings and curses : the evil eye.— -The 
Dinka firmly believe in the efficacy of both hless- 
ings and curses, and that people and cattle can 
be ‘overlooked.’ The following information was 
obtained from Tain Dinka living south of the Sudd, 
but it probably holds good over a much wider 
area. The blessings and curses of strangers are 
of little effect (it must be assumed that this does 
not ax^ply to great and powerful men), but the 
words of kinsfolk are powerful for good or evil. 
There is a special word lou meaning ‘ to speak bad 
words about a man’s body’ ; and a father, by saying 
his son shall be ill, can cause him to sicken. So, 
too, a man’s relatives may curse him if he does 
not give them the bullock which is their due when 
he builds a cattle-shed soon after his marriage. 
A parent’s blessing is held to he so efficacious that 
it may cure illness, the power for good being 
the will (ati^) of the loving father or mother. 
When a boy is to be blessed, he squats on the 

f round; and Ms father, standing by him, carries 
rst his right thigh and then his left over his son’s 
head. Then he spits on his scalp and blows into 
his ears and nose ; next he spits on his own hands 
and rubs them over the boy’s scalp, and, again 
spitting on them, smears spittle on the boy’s chest 
and the nape of his neck. Finally, he picks up 
dust, and rubs some on the boy’s chest and back, 
throwing away the remainder into the air. When 
a man S about to bless an ailing daughter, her 
mother brings a gourd of water, into which the 
man, Ms wifi, ana the girl’s brothers and sisters 
and paternal aunts ail spit, and her father sprinkles 
the water over the girl’s body. Nothing further is 
done for eight days, but on the ninth day a male 
goat or sheep is tied up; when it urinates, the 
girl’s breasts and back are anointed with the urine, 
while the relatives who sx^at into the bowl pray 
that she may he cured. Her brothers take the 
goat, throw it on the ground, cut its throat, and 
leave the body lying for people of other clans to 
eat. Any one can ‘ overlook ’ {Tain kwan) another 
who is not a very close blood relation, at any time 
when his victim is not looking him straight in the 
face. To kwan any one is always a voluntary 
action, and, though a thin or poor man may kwan 
a well-conditioned or rich man, this is not neces- 
sarily due to covetousness. A great man can make 
people ill without seeing them, by desiring it in 
his lieart, and for sickness produced in this way 
there is no cure. 

^ 9, Magic. — Magic appears to play a compara- 
tively small part in the spiritual life of the Dinka ; 
probably this is to be attributed to the dominating 
influence of the cult of the jok, which constitutes 
the working belief of the people. In spite of this, 
auxiliary magical processes may be used in order 
to increase the efficacy of a sacrifice. Tims, it is 
not uncommon for a goat to he killed as a direct 
ax^peal to the jok before hippopotamns-hunting. 
The Tain Dinka of Malek village select a ‘red’ 
he-goat or sheep because the hippopotamus is ‘red,’ 
and take it to the Sudd in a canoe, where they cut 
its throat with a spear, because the animal they 
are hunting can be killed only with a spear. (The 
usual method of killing a sheep or goat is by 
a blow on the head.) Its blood is allowed to 
run into the river, while some is smeared on the 
blades of the harpoons. As soon as it is dead, 
it is thrust under the Sudd where the hippo- 
l^otami are, its mouth being tied np so that it 
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may not do any damage witli its teeth. The 
man with the harpoon prays to Ms Jok as he 
approaches the animal, and the ceremony after | 
its death is simply an offering of part of the 
flesh to the jolc. Any one may provide the goat, but | 
only three men—Apnot the oam, and twm others — j 
may cut its throat; if any other were to officiate, i 
liis action would be absolutely without eflect. 

Literature.— Authorities quoted in the article. 

C. G. Seligmann. 

DIOGENES.— See Cynics. 

DISCIPLES OF CHRIST.— A religious body 
located chiefly in the central and western portions 
of the United States. The originator of the move- 
ment was Thomas Campbell, a minister of the 
. Seceder Presbyterian Church in the north of 
Ireland, who came to America in 1807, and was 
assigned to ministerial work in the Presbytery of 
Chartiei*s, in Western Pennsylvania. Keenly sen- 
sitive to the evil results of sectarian divisions, he 
used his eflbrts to unite the scattered groups of 
Presbyterians in such common work and worship 
as should allay in some measure the strife of rival 
factions. But so little were the churches of the 
period prepared for the practice of comity that he 
was censured by the Presbytery for Ms conduct, 
and, altliough upon appeal the Synod declined to 
affirm the judgment of the Presbytery, he found it 
desirable to sever Ms connexion wnth the Church 
of his fathers. But his earnest labours in behalf 
of unity led to the formation of a group called the 
‘Christian Association of Washington ’ (Pa.), and, 
soon after, he published a document called the 
‘ Declaration and Address,’ in wdiich he pleaded 
with his brethren of all Christian bodies to 
abandon whatever religious doctrines and xuactices 
were unscriptural and divisive, and to seek the 
peace of the Church by the realization of the 
Lord’s prayer (Jn 1711 - -At'*) for the oneness of His 
people. lie was afterwards joined by his son 
Alexander, wdio had been trained for the ministry 
in Ireland and at Glasgow. 

In studying the problem of Christian unity these 
men deteimined that they would propose to their 
religious neighbours the elimination of liuman addi- 
tions to the primitive and simple gospel. This 
seemed to them a sufficient platform for a united 
Church. Their purpose was the restoration of the 
early Christian society as the means of realizing 
Christian oneness. They included in their pro- 
gramme all the essential elements of the Apostolic 
faith, spirit, and service. They held strongly to 
the great evangelical beliefs of the historic Church. 
They sought to make the ^teachings of the NT 
authoritative in their procedure. In compliance 
with this ideal they decided that the practice of 
infant baptism and of affusion must be abandoned. 
The movement grew, and soon the first congrega- 
tion was established at Brush Run, Pa. (4th May 
I8ii). 

The Reformers, as they called themselves, were 
active in the dissemination of their views. Such 
leaders as the Campbells, Barton W. Stone, and 
Walter Scott were effective advocates of the new 
message. The adoption of immersion in the 
interest, as they believed, of Christian unity 
brought them into sympathetic relations with the 
Baptists, and in 1823 Alexander Campbell began 
the jmblication of a monthly called T/ie Christian 
Baptist, Por a time it seemed probable that tlie 
union of the two bodies would be effected. The 
Reformers were actually received into the fellow- 
ship of the Redstone Baptist Association, and later 
into that of the Mahoning Association, official 
organizations of the Baptists in Western Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio. But the union was never com- 
plete. Each of the groups suspected the other and 


at times made counter-charges of unsoundness of 
views. Separation took place, and gradually the 
Reformers, or Disciples, as they usually called 
themselves, went their way as a separate body. 
At Bethany, W. Va., in 1840 Camimell founded 
Bethany College, the first of many schools organ- 
ized by the Disciples. The movement grew rapidly 
in the States of West Virginia, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
and Kentucky. Campbell travelled widely, preach- 
ing and holding debates on such themes as related 
to the Primitive Church and the necessity of its 
restoration. The formative influences of his early 
training, the Lockian philosophy, the Covenant 
theology of Holland, the reformatory preacliing of 
the Haldanes in Scotland and Ireland, and a pro- 
found sense of the scandal and disaster of divisions 
in the Church, were made evident in all his utter- 
ances. His power was widely felt, both among his 
own brethren and in other communions, and out- 
side the Church. As a result, a large company of 
vigorous and. aggressive preachers and teachers 
becameidentified with the enterprise, and its pro- 
gress was rapid. 

With the growth of churches the first interest in 
the idea of Christian unity gave way somewhat to 
the seemingly more definite and practical eflbrt 
towards the restoration of early Christian usages. 
The weekly observance of the Lord’s Supper, the 
immersion of adults as the only method of baptism, 
the organization of churches after the congre- 
gational order, with elders or bishops, and deacons, 
the rejection of all speculative discussion of the 
work of the Holy Spirit, and the emphasis upon 
the importance of the Scriptures in conversion 
were outstanding features of the new message. 
Close communion w’as never practised, but it was 
understood that only the immersed shonld be 
admitted to the churches. 

In the development of so vigorous a body it was 
inevitable that controversy should have a pro- 
nounced part. Both with their religious neigh- 
bours and among themselves the Disciples have 
held earnest and prolonged controversy. Tend- 
encies to literalism and legalism have not been 
' wanting, but they have yielded slowly to the 
spirit of inquiry and progress. The creation of 
new educational foundations, the maintenance of 
an aggressive journalism, the organization of 
missionary and philanthropic agencies, and the 
encouragement of an eftective evangelism in the 
churches have increased the numbers, intelligence, 
and consecration of the Discijfles, until at the 
: present time they are fifth among the great 
I evangelical bodies of America ; have a consider- 
! able constituency in England and Australia ; have 
j important missionaxw interests in China, India, 
Japan, Africa, the Phillpx>ines, Mexico, and the 
West Indies; and maintain efficient State and 
District organizations in nearly all sections of the 
United States and Canada. 

The Disciples have desired from the first to be 
knowm only by NT names. They speak of their 
churches as ‘ Christian Churches,’ or ‘ Churches of 
Christ.’ These names they hold in common with 
all believers, and claim no exclusive title to them. 
Their worship has always been marked by 
simplicity^, though there is an increasing effort to 
impart dignity to the services. 

On the themes of advancing Christian thought, 
— the value and results of the historical method of 
Bible study, the contributions of modern scientific 
and philosophical labours to the religious life, the 
awakening of the social and civic conscience, the 
extension of missionary effort, and the adoption of 
higher educational standards— the Disciples have 
passed through the usual throes and differences of 
opinion incident to the development of most sections 
of the modern Church. But the progress has been 
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steady, and the future is promising. PartieuiarJy 
are the Disciples awakening to the realization of 
their historic task— the earnest effort to promote 
botli hy testimony and practical labours the unity 
of the people of God. 

Liteeaturb. — E. Gates, The Disciples of Christ, New York, 
1905, also Early Relation and Separation of Baptists and Dis- 
ciples, CMcag'O, 1904 ; B, B. Tyler, The Discipiles, New York, 


1894; J. H. Garrison, Old Faith Restated, St. Louis, 1891, 
also Th^ Reformation of the Nineteenth Century, do., 1901; 
F. D. Power, Sketches of Our Pioneers, do., 1899 ; C. A. Young-, 
Historical Documents advocating Christian Union, XMcago, 
1904; J. A. Williams, Life of John Smith, Gmcinnati, 1870 ; 
W. Baxter, Life of Walter Scott, do., 1874; R. Richardson, 
Memoirs of Alexander Campbell, do., 1888; W. E. Garrison, 
Alexander Campbell’s Theology, St. Louis, 1900; S. Lamar, 
First Principles and Going on to Perfection, Cincmnati, 1891. 

Herbert L. Willett. 
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Buddhist {T. W. Khys Davids), p. 714. 

Christian (D. S. Schaff), p. 715. 

DISCIPLINE (Buddhist).— This subject may 
best be discussed under four different heads : (i) 
discipline of the laity by the clergy ; (2) discipline 
of the novices by members of the Order ; (3) dis- 
cipline as carried out by the Order, in Chapter 
assembled, against individual members of it ; and 
(4) self-discipline, 

1. Discipline of the laity.— The Buddhist doc- 
trine did not recomize either a deity who can 
punish or a soul to be punished, and denied to the 
members of the Order (the hhihMms) any priestly 
powers by which penalties in the next life could ije 
mitigated or increased. Any disciplinary proceed- 
ings against the laity, therefore, were necessarily 
of a simple character. There are words in Pali 
fox ‘instruction,’ ‘discussion,’ ‘training,’ and ‘self- 
restraint’; but there is no word covering the same 
ground as ‘discipline,’ The ideas of confessional 
or father-confessor, of absolution, inquisition, and 
church-membership are wanting. The word ‘Bud- 
dhist’ was nob invented till many centuries after 
the rise of what we call Buddhism. By approving 
wholly or in part the doctrines of the new move- 
ment, a lajman did not join any new organization 
or sever himself from any other. When Siha, the 
Licchavi general, an adherent of the Jains, became 
converted by the Buddha, he was expressly enjoined 
by the Buddha himself to continue his support of 
the Jain community ( Texts, ii. 115). The 
only action of a disciplinary kind adopted by the 
early Buddhists towards laymen is described in 
Yinaya Texts, iii. 118 if. It is called ‘the turning 
down of the bowl ’ {pattassa nikhujjana). In case a 
layman, in any one of five ways,^ endeavours to do 
harm to the Order, or speaks iu disparagement of 
the Buddha, the Doctrine, or the Order, then it 
is permitted to the hhikhhus ‘to turn down the 
bowl’ in respect of that layman — that is, to refuse 
to accept a gift of food from him. If in any of the 
same five ways a bhikkhu should endeavour to do 
harm to a layman, a Chapter should compel him 
to beg pardon of that layman {ib. ii. 355 f.J. The 
layman could have the ban removed by a Chapter 
hj confessing Ms error and asking^ for forgiveness 
{tb. iii. 124). No mention of this ceremony of 
turning down the bowl has been found except in 
the earliest period, and it is now quite obsolete. 
Of any formal discipline 4>f laymen in knowledge 
of the faith we hear nothing ; and there was no , 
custom corresponding to the Arcani Disciplina 

of the early Catholics. The bhikkhus are 
described as willing to talk over with laymen in 
an informal way any points of doctrine they wished 
to discuss. A large number of cases of this in- 
formal teaching are given in the books. 

2. Discipline of novices.— One of the main 
objects of the founders of the various Orders that 
existed iu India in the Buddha’s time was to pro- 
vide, by the establishment of the Order, for the 
preservation and propagation of the founder’s 
teaching. There were then no hooks and no pub- 

1 The details of these five ways are given below in the section 
on ‘Discipline of novices." 


Jewish (M. Joseph), p. 720. 

Muslim.— See Muhammadanism. 

lishers. The novices and the younger members of 
the Order learnt the statements of the doctrine 
(the Suttcts) by heartland the older members ex- 
pounded and discussed them, and cross-questioned 
the novices on their knowledge- It was necessary 
for such an Order to have rules. These the novices 
learnt, and the elders discussed. Among the early 
Buddhist literature, thus handed down to us, there 
are manuals used for the discipline of the novices 
in the Doctrine, in the Poetry, in the psychologi- 
cal Ethics, and in the Canon Law. The majority 
of the Abhidhamma books are of this nature. 
The FarwdLra (‘Supplement’) to the Yinaya, which 
occupies the fifth volume of Oldenberg’s edition of 
the text, consists entirely of a number of questions 
on the Canon Law, and was evidently used in the 
teaching of novices. The Khudda- and Mula- 
sikkhd (‘Short and Advanced Manuals’) are some- 
what later examples of the same thin^. These 
studies and the personal attendance on his teacher 
occupied most of the time of the novice. If a 
novice tried to prevent the elder bhikkhus from 
receiving alms, if he devised mischief against them, 
if he prevented their finding a lodging-place, if he 
abused them, or if he caused division among them, 
then his teacher might interdict him from entering 
certain parts of the common residence (explained 
as meaning the bedroom or the sitting-room he 
has frequented \ Yinmja, i. 84]). In ten cases of 

f rievous misconduct, a novice may be expelled by 
is teacher {ih, i. 85). No other disciplinary pro- 
! ceedings are mentioned. 

3, Discipline in the Order.— The Buddhist Order 
was a democracy. There was no vow of obedience 
and no hierarchy. The administration of the busi- 
ness of the Order was carried out locally by a 
Chapter on which each member of the Order (each 
hhi&hu) resident in the locality had a seat. The 
senior member presided as primus inter pares, and 
decisions were made by vote of the majority of 
those present. Should any member of the Order 
have committed, in the opinion of any other mem- 
ber, any breach of one of the regulations, the latter 
could bring forward, at the next meeting of the 
Chapter, a resolution on the subject. If the re- 
solution was carried, the offending member re- 
mained for a fixed period under suspension. The 
suspension could be removed by a similar resolution 
when the offender had acknowledged his ofience. 
In four cases of grave moral delinquency— murder, 
theft, impurity, and a false claim to extraordinary 
spiritual pre-eminence — the penalty was expulsion 
from the Order. The lawbooks give numerous 
cases which throw light on the question whether 
some particular act does or does not amount to a 
breach of any one of the 227 main rules of the Order, 
or of any one of the explanatory by-laws subsidiary 
to those rules. But tliey afford no evidence as to 
how frequently recourse was actually had, in the 
early years of the movement, to such disciplinary 
proceeding by a Chapter. Meetings of the Chapter 
are still nela in Siam, Burma, and Ceylon for 
business purposes, for the recitation of the Rules, 
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for admission of new members, etc. Whether dis- 
ciplinary proceedings are still used, and, if so, how 
fre(jnently, is not known. In other countries the 
ancient rules have fallen altogether out of^ use, 
and we have no information as to any disciplinary 
proceedings that may have been substituted for 
the formal acts of the Chapter (see, further, art. 
Ceimes and Punishments [Buddhist]). 

4. Self-discipline.—There were three codes of 
ethics in early Buddhism— one for the lay adherent, 
another for a member of the Order, and a third for 
those, whether laymen or mendicants, who had 
entered upon the Path to araJmt-^hxg. People 
joined the Order for a variety of reasons — to earn 
a livelihood, for a life of literary peace, to escape 
the troubles of the world, from dislihe of authority, „ 
or even (as Nagasena says to King Milinda) out of 
fear of kings.^ Some were converted men before 
they Joined the Order; the majority were not. 
They were expected, in addition to their literary 
studies, to devote themselves to an elaborate 
system of self-discipline in ethics and psychology, 
leading up to what were regarded as the highest 
truths— those constituting the samadhiy the in- 
sight of the higher stages of the Path.^ The 
existence of this system is the most characteristic 
feature of Buddhist discipline (see ai't. Hinayana). 

Litbraturh . — The VinayaPitctkam, ed. H. 01denberg(6 vols., 
London, 1879-1883) ; H. Oldenberg- and Rhys Davids, Vinaya 
Texts (Oxford, 1881-1885, being tr. of vols. i. and ii. of the last- 
named work); Dlgha Nikdya, ed. Rhys Davids and J. E. 
Carpenter (PTS, 1890-1910); Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the 
Buddha (Oxford, 1899-1910), also Questions of King Milinda 
(Oxford, 1890-1894) ; Khudaa-Silckhd and Mula'Sikkkd^ ed. E. 
Muller (JPPE, 1883). T. W. RhYS DaVIDS. 

DISCIPLINE (Christian).— I. Definition and 
aim. — Church discipline is that body of measures 
which have been employed in the Christian Church 
to secure its own punty and the spiritual well- 
being of its members by the punishment of 
offenders against its constitution and teachings. 
The authority for such procedure is based (1) upon 
the very nature of the Church as a select body 
with a code of its own; (2) upon express com- 
mands of Christ; (3) upon Apostolic precepts and 
examples afforded in the history of the Apostolic 
Church. The Church, as an institution endowed 
with the quality of holiness and entrusted with 
the deposit of revealed truth, is hound to keep 
itself free from corrupting elements which might 
taint its purity and thwart its activity in training 
its members and in bearing witness to the world. 
As it concerns the offender, discipline is intended 
(1) to reclaim him from error of doctrine or 
impurity of life, so that, if possible, his soul may 
be saved ; or (2) to cut him off, as a withered 
branch, from the body of Christ and all participa- 
tion in its benefits. In the development of the 
Canon Law, such punishments were termed either 
medicinal medidnaUs) or strictly penal 

{po3n(E vindicativce). The former are corrective 
and reformatory ; the latter, while, according to 
canonists, they do not wholly exclude this idea, 
are^ mainly concerned with the vindication of the 
majesty of the law and the removal of all danger 
to the Church from contagion. 

After the Apostolic age and from the close of 
the 2nd cent.. Church discipline found expression 
in the nnformulated system of Penance. To this 
were added, from the 4th cent., the Canons of 
Councils, local and ecumenical ; from the 7th the 
Penitential Books; and later the collections of 
Canon Law culminating in the Decretals of Gratian, 
about 1160, Beginning with Constan tineas reign, 
severe civil penalties were executed upon dissenters 
from the Church’s formulated standard of doctrine. 
The Arians, who refused obedience to the Nicene 
1 Milinda, i. 60. 

Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, i. 190-192. 


statement, were banished, and their books burnt. 
Although such penalties were inflicted by the civil 
ruler, they received the approbation of the Church. 
The legislation concerning the discipline and 
punishment of dissenters reached its culmination, 
so far as the Cliurcli 'vvas concerned, in the 
tribunals of the Papal and Spanish Inquisitions 
(1216, 1478). This body of legislation was ex- 
tended to include witchcraft and all kinds of 
maUficium, especially after the bull of Innocent 
VIII., Stimmis desiderantes (1484). 

The Reformers continued to insist upon ecclesi- 
astical discipline, and, in their liaiids, it found its 
most strenuous application in the codes of Geneva 
and the disciplinary books of the Elizabethan 
Puritans of Scotland and the Westminster As- 
sembly. As to the seat of authority for the 
exercise of Church discipline, the theory has been, 
and is, that the Church exercises discipline over 
her own members and within her own sphere. To 
use the expression current in the Middle Ages, she 
wields the spiritual sword {gladium spirituah), or, 
to quote a Protestant symbol (the Scottish First 
Book of Discipline, ch. ix.), she ‘draws the sword 
wdiich of God she hath received.’ But, in fact, 
not only has the distinction between the Church 
and the State as agents to punish ecclesiastical 
offences (delicta) not always been clearly defined, 
but the Church has not restricted herself to her 
sphere, and, indeed, has expected the State to aid 
her in the maintenance of her discipline. From 325 
onwards the Universal Church gradually came to 
^prove civil penalties for ecclesiastical offences. 
The Latin Church, through the Inquisition, the 
culminating procedure in her disciplinary activity, 
not only pronounced suspects guilty of heresy, but 
imprisoned them, ordered their houses to be burnt 
and their goods confiscated, and turned them over 
to the civil authorities, knowing that their punish- 
ment would he death. In the Protestant Churches 
of Zurich and Geneva, among the Protestants of 
England and Scotland, and during the Colonial 
period in the United States, the same confusion 
prevailed, although in its application the legisla- 
tion was much less destructive than during the 
Middle Ages. It has remained for more recent 
times to make the line separating the ecclesiastical 
and civil realms more distinct, even to the complete 
separation of Church and State, in some Protestant 
lands. 

2. Discipline in the Apostolic Church. — Pure as 
is the operation of the Holy Spirit, and spotless 
as is the ideal Church, the bride of Christ, it was 
predicted by Christ that offences would arise (Mt 
IS"^). Such offences were manifested in the earliest 
days of the Church’s history. The Apostles them- 
selves remained conscious of weaknesses and faults. 
Peter denied Christ (Mt 26®^®“*), and was condemned 
by Paul at Antioch (Gal Paul says, ‘ I buffet 

my body’ (I Co 9^^), calls upon the Ciiristians to 
whom he wrote ‘ to mortify their members ’ (Col 
3®), and in Ro 7 indicates that a constant war goes 
on in the Christian betw^een the appetencies of 
the flesh and the will of the Spirit. ‘ In a great 
house there are not only vessels of gold and of 
silver, bub also of -wood and of earth ; and some 
unto honour, and some unto dishonour’ (2 Ti 2®®). 
Here the Apostle has in mind persons ‘ reprobate 
concerning the faith/ whom he compares to Jannes 
and Jambres (3®). 

The Church’s right to exercise discipline was 
definitely conferred when Christ empowered His 
Apostles to bind and loose (Mt 18^®), He also 
indicated the measures to be resorted to when an 
offence became known. If a brother was found 

f uilty of a fault, he was to be privately admonished 
y a single person ; then, if necessary, by several 
in company; and finally, if reproof was still 
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inelfectual, the oflender was to he puhliciy rebuked 
before the congregation. In case he was still 
obdurate, he was to be treated ‘ as the Gentile and 
the publican^ 

After the Eesurrection, tlie Apostles exercised 
the function of discipline, and w'arrantad it by 
precepts. The duty of fee<liiig tiie flock and ruling 
in the Church (Ac 20“^ He 13^ etc.) implied this 
function. Special rules of practice were issued by 
the council of Jerusalem (Ac 15). The offences con- 
demned were both errors of doctrine and faults of 
conduct against the pure laws of Christian living. 
The first cases of discipline— the appalling: deaths of Ananias 
and Sapphira (Ac 5)— are so extraordinary that no one but an 
extreme advocate of Church prerogative would find in them a 
precedent for the Church to follow, although they are referred 
to as examples of just punishment, not only in the Middle 
Ages, but by Calvin. It is true that, in the case of Sapphira, 
Peter announced her death; but the punishments must be 
looked upon as the unusual act of God, designed to make a 
lasting impression upon the Church. To another category 
belong the cases which occur in the writings of Paul and John. 
John (2 Jn iw*) took the position that heresy was a sufficient 
ground for refusing companionship with the offenders. Paul 
combined the two categories when he called upon the Thesla- 
loniaii Christians to withdraw themselves ‘ from every brother 
that walketh disorderly, and not after the tradition which they 
received of us’ (2 Tb 3^). Heresy he pronounced a gangrene 
(2 Ti 217, cf. Tit 310), and he admonished the Corinthians to 
exclude from their companionship brethren who were extor- 
tioners, fornicators, revilers, idolaters, drunkards, and covetous 
(1 Co 60-13). He excommunicated the member of the Corinthian 
coi^regation who had committed incest with his mother-in-law 
(1 Co 6, 2 Co 7), and ‘delivered unto Satan’ Alexander and 
Hymenaeua <1 Ti l^O), He also invoked the anathema against 
‘any man that loveth not the Lord,’ and against the Judaiz- 
ing teachers who might preach another gospel than that he 
preached (1 Co 1622 , Qal 18), In the case of the Corinthian 
offender, Paul states that his purpose was that his * spirit may 
be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus,* and, in the case of 
Alexander and Hymenssus, that they ‘might be taught not to 
blaspheme.* 

It is evident that it is poissible, from these state- 
ments of the NT, for a Church hierarchy, if it 
be so disposed, to justify the resort to the most 
rigorous methods of disciplinary constraint, and to 
reduce Church government to a mere contrivance 
to exact implicit mechanical obedience to a system 
of ecclesiastical enactments, forgetting that the 
Church is a training school to exercise discipline 
in the spirit of love and for the education and 
correction of the weak and offending. 

3. The ante-Nicene practice (a.d. 100-313, the 
date of Constantine’s edict of toleration).— In this 
period a strict system of discipline was practised, 
but the punishments were prescribed and executed 
by the spiritual authorities, and had nothing to do 
with civil constraints. There was no precise code, 
and the practice differed in different parts of the 
Church, for example, as between N, Africa and 
Eome. The two marked features are the develop- 
ment of the system of penance and the issue of 
disciplinary canons by councils. The distinction 
which came to be made between venial and mortal 
sins also had an important bearing upon the 
exercise of discipline. 

In his de Pudic. ch. 19 (* Ante-Nic. Fathers,* Amer, ed., iv, 97), 
Terkillian enumerates seven mortal offences for which, if com- 
mitted after baptism, there can be no restoration in this world 
or hope in the world to come— murder, idolatry, theft, apostasy, 
blasphemy, fornication, adultery. For these Christ will not 
act as pleader (horum ultra e^xorator non erit Christus). Those 
who commit such offences cease to be sons of God. For other 
sins committed after baptism, certain penances or compensa- 
tions were prescribed, such as fasting, prayer, and almsgiving. 
Origen (as quoted by Friedberg, p. 209) states that only for 
manifest sins (peceata, evidcnti^ were offenders cast out from 
the Church— giving as the reason, lest the wheat be plucked up 
with the tares. Towards the end of the period, the penitential 
system came to recognize four classes of penitents— weepers, 
hearers, kneelers, and standers (Jlentes, audientes, genutlezi, 
consistentes). These were within the pale of the Church (intra 
ecclesiam) as opposed to the excommunicate. They were for- 
bidden certain forms of pleasure, ornaments of dress, connubial 
intercourse, etc., and they were especially required to devote 
themselves to prayer, almsgiving, fasting, etc. The usual 
duration of this period of penance was three or four years, 
though it might be abbreviated at the will of the Church- 
authorities. 

The schisms which broke out in the Church, such as those of ■ 


Kovatian, Miletus, and the Bonatists, were a revolt against a 
tendency to relax the rigours of discipline, and arose for the 
most part over the question of the restoration of the lapsed. 
The N. African Church, led by TertuIIiau, refused restoration 
to those who had denied the faith in times of persecution ; 
Cyprian at first took the same ground, but later receded from 
it in view of the great number who had given way in the 
Decian-Valerian persecution, and granted to the penitent the 
communion in the hour of death. The Eoman Church was 
lenient with this class of offenders. 

The Synods which were held at the close of this period— 
Elvira, Arles, and Ancyra— passed severe disciplinary canons. 
The Spanish Synod of Elvira (see A. W. W. Bale, The Spn. of 
Moira, Lond. 1S82) in 81 canons punished with anathemat- 
ization the denial of the communion, and lesser penalties. 
Murder, idolatry, and especially unchastity have a large place 
given to them. For example, a wife guilty of adultery, without 
precedent provocation given by the husband, is denied com- 
munion even in the hour of death. Those guilty of extrava- 
gance in dress may after three yeare be restored to the com- 
munion, and gamblers after one year. The worship of idols by 
a baptized adult is pronounced a criymn eapitale, and the 
offender is excluded permanently from the communion. 

4. From 313 to 1215 (from Constantine’s edict of 
toleration to the establishment of the Inquisition). 
— With the alliance of the Clrarch with the State, 
a new practice Avas developed in regard to the treat- 
ment of ecclesiastical offences. The State itself 
passed disciplinary regulations for certain of them, 
and executed punishments. Worldly penalties, 
such as conffscation of goods, banishment, mulcts 
of money, death, and later the loss of individual 
freedom, came to be approved by the Church as 
penalties for offences within the realm of religion 
(see Hinschius, iv. 803-814 ; Friedberg, 210 ; Her- 
genrother, 546 ff.). Carrying over to the new order 
the ideas which the office of Pontifex Maximus 
implied, Constantine claimed authority, as uni- 
versal bishop, over the external affairs of the 
Church. He and his Imperial successors exercised 
the right not only of proceeding against heretics, 
but, as in the case of Theodosius, of designating 
who they were. The Theodosian code counted as 
a public crime every offence against religion, on 
the ground that such offences Drought injury to 
all {in omnhim fertur injwia [quoted by Fried- 
berg, 209]). The following are the chief steps in 
the history of Church disci^dine in this period of 
1000 years: 

(1) As worldliness crept into the Church after 
Constantine’s identification with it, offences of 
moral conduct were given less prominence, and 
offences were emphasized which Avere committed 
against the Church as a corporation and against 
its doctrinal code as formulated by the Councils, 
and held by the common opinion of the Church. 

(2) Constantine punished departures from the 
Nicene statement by burning the books of the 
Arians and banishing Arius himself. His sons at 
one time punished Athanasius and his followers, 
at another favoured them. 

(3) The Ecumenical Councils, beginning with 
the Nicene (325), passed, in addition to their doc- 
trinal decrees, canons providing rules of adminis- 
tration and discipline. The Athanasiiin Creed 
pronounced anathema upon those refusing its pre- 
cise definitions of the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
excluded them from the possibility of salvation. 

(4) While the Emperors, from Gratian and Theo- 
dosius to Justinian, Avere proscribing paganism by 
penalties increasing to the penalty of death, 
Imperial rescripts Avere placing Christian heretics 
nnaer the civil ban. Theodosius the Great, at 
the close of the 4tli cent., pronounced those Avho 
held to the Nicene statement Catholic Christians, 
and all others heretics. In 15 different enact- 
ments he deprived the latter of all right to the 
exercise of religious usages, excluded them from 
civil office, and threatened theniAvitli fines, banish- 
ment, confiscation of goods, and-— -as in the case of 
the Manichieans, Audians, and Quartodecimans— 
with death. 

(5) The code of Justinian not only regulated all 
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kinds of ecclesiastical affairs, but in certain cases 

f ave even criminal jurisdiction to the bishops (see 
'fannmliiler, Die kirchliche Gesetzgehwig Jus- 
Berlin, 1902, p. 82 ff.). 

(6) The penalty of death was executed for the 
first time for ecclesiastical offences at Treves in 
385, when the Spanish bishop Friseillian and six 
others, including a noble matron of Bordeaux, 
were put to death. All the bishops present ex- 
cept Theognistes approved tlie sentence. Ambrose 
and Martin of Tours disapproved of it, the former, | 
however, being opposed to the death sentence; 
altogether. Leo i. (440-461) definitely advocated I 
the death penalty for heretics* Henceforth the 
only parties to oppose it were the dissenting sects, 
such as the Donatists. 

(7) Notable cases of discipline are not wanting 
in the administration of high ecclesiastics. Chry- 
sostom was deposed for rebuking the extravagance 
and vices of the Imperial court of Constantinople 
(404). Ambrose excluded Theodosius from the 
church of Milan till he had made expiation for 
the wholesale execution in Thessalonica (390). 
Synesius excommunicated the governor of Penta- 
polis for his merciless oppressions (409). 

(8) The most important influence on the dis- 
cipline of dissenters exercised by any churchman 
was that of Augustine. At first inclined to re- 
strict discipline to spiritual measures, he changed 
front during the controversy with the Donatists. 
Quoting our Lord’s words in the parable, ‘ Compel 
them to come in,’ he expounded them to include 
physical measures. He did not go as far as 
distinctly^ to advocate the penalty of death, but ; 
his exposition became the chief authority for the 
Schoolmen, including Thomas Aquinas, in favour 
of the death penalty for heretics. 

(9) During the 7th and 8th centuries, penitential 
codes came into use, prescribing penalties for all 
sorts of offences against religion and the Church, 
beginning with those of Coliimban (t 615), and 
Theodore of Tarsus (f 690). A forerunner of these 
writers was John Scholasticus (t578), whose 
Syntagma with its 68 canons was confirmed by the 
Trulian Synod of 692. An idea of the penances 
prescribed by Theodore of Tarsus may be formed 
from one example. A priest who drank to excess 
and vomiting had to do penance for 30 days, a 
layman for 15 days. False canonical codes were 
referred to by the Paris Synod (829). 

(10) The Isidorian Decretals, dating from the 
middle of the 9th cent., authorized the Church 
to take cognizance in her discipline not only of 
specifically ecclesiastical offences {delicta vmre 
ecclesiastica), but also of offences of a mixed char- 
acter {delicta mixta). For certain Church digni- 
taries the decisions of the Church tribunal were 
final. 

(11) Special legislation was enacted for clerical 
offences. Among the more notable acts was the 
so-called Canonical Rule (see Hatch, Growth of 
Gh, Institutions y London, 1887, ch. ix.). The 
ministry had become not only a profession, but 
a lucrative profession. The clergy hawked and 
hunted, were extravagant in their retinues, drank, 
and committed other excesses. One of Charle- 
magne’s capitularies (802) called upon the clergy 
to live ^according to the canon.* Later a semi- 
cloistral mode of life was introduced among them, 
one reason given being that the clergy thereby 
‘might avoid the company of women,’ as at the 
Roman Council of 853. 

(12) The Canon Law was definitely incorporated 
in the collections of Regino (t915), Burchard of 
Worms (t 1025), Anselm of Lucca (f 1086), Cardinal 
Deusdedit (c. 1087), and Ivo of Chartres (flllB). 
These imperfect works gave way to the monumental 
production of the Camaldulensian monk, Gratian, 


who taught canon law in the convent of St. Felix, 
Bologna, in tiie middle of the 12th century,^ His 
work, whose original title was Concordantui 
eanomtm discordantiwni^ became the manual in its 
department, as tiie Sentences of Peter the Lombard 
became the manual in the department of theology. 
It was greatly augmented with the supplements 
added by the Orders of Gregory IX., Boniface 
VIII., Clement v., and John XXII.’ Although full 
of forgeries and errors, as has been shown by 
Do] linger - Friediicli {Das Papstthum, Munich, 
1892), it remained the undisputed code in Western 
Christendom till the Reformation, regulating life 
from the cradle to the grave. Its decrees have in 
part been superseded by the canons and decrees of 
the Council of Trent. 

(13) As vicar of Christ and undisputed head of 
Latin Christendom, the Pope became, as the ISIiddle 
Ages advanced, the supreme disciplinarian, and 
his decisions kept Christendom, especially Eng- 
land, in a constant ferment. 

(14) The greater punishments which came into 
general use in the Cliurch were the anathema and 
the interdict, to which is to be added suspension 
from the priesthood. Two forms of anathema, the 
minor and the major, are distinguished by W etzer- 
Welte, quoting Gregory ix., but they diffbr only 
in the degrees of solemnity with which they are 
pronounced. The anathema excludes froni the 
communion and all public services of the Church 
except preaching, and from all the public suffrages 
of the Church, but not necessarily from private 
intercessions. If the sentence still rests upon the 
offender at death, it excludes from burial in con- 
secrated ground. Martin Y. in his Ad evitanda 
(1418) made a distinction between exeommunicati 
tolerati and exeommunicati vitandi. From the 
latter all religious intercourse whatever is to be 
withheld, and, as far asieasible, all commercial deal- 
ing (see Hergenrbther, 568 if.). Perhaps no excom- 
munications surpass in execration that pronounced 
by Clement vi. (1346) against Louis the Bavarian : 

*Let him be damned in his going out and his coming in! 
The Lord strike him with madness and blindness and mental 
insanity! May the heavens empty upon him their thunder- 
bolts, and the wrath of the Omnipotent burn itself into him in 
the present and the future world! May the univei^e fight 
against him, and the earth open to swallow him up alive P 
(Stiirbt, Quellen d, Papstthums^^ Tubingen, 1901, p. 153). 

The interdict was extended to a community of 
persons or territory. There are diffei'ent degrees 
of punishment involved in the sentence, but in 
general it involves the denial of the sacraments of 
the Eucharist, Ordination, and Extreme Unction, 
public services of the Church, and the rite of burial 
m sacred ground. Among the notable cases w'ere 
the interdicts fulminated over Scotland (1180), 
England (1208), the sacred cities of Rome by 
Adrian iv. (1155), and Jerusalem (1229) on the 
occasion of the crusade of the excommunicated 
Emperor, Frederick ll. 

5. From 1215 (the Fourth Lateran Council) to 
I the Council of Trent, — There are three important 

oints which stand out in the further histoiy of 

iscipline before the Reformation. (1) The doc- 
trine of Penance undeiwvent a radical change (see 
K. Muller, Der Umschimmg in der Lehre von der 
Pusse wdhrend d, IMen Jahrh,^ Freib. 1892; 
Schaff, Ch, Plist.y vol. v. pt* i. p. 729 fF.).^ Con- 
fession to the priest and satisfaction by doing the 
penances prescribed by him were made necessary 
for absolution. The acts of satisfaction are penal 
acts which serve like medicines for spiritual wounds, 
and also as a compensation to God for offences. So 
Alexandei* of Hales and Thomas Aquinas taught. 
The priest is the judge of what the act of satis- 
faction shall be. Among the more notable cases 
of public penance were those of Henry il. after 
Beeket’s death, and Rayniund of Toulouse. This 
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system of discipline under the direction of the 
priest became obligatory for every Christian in 
the world. The crusades offered a vast oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of Church discipline and 
penance. , 

(2) The tribunal of the Inquisition, established 
by Innocent III. at the 12th Ecumenical Council 
(1215), was intended to meet the peril of heresy 
and to extirpate it. With Gregory the Great 
(t 604) heresy ceased to be known in Western 
Europe for four centuries. At the end of the 11th 
cent, slight traces of it appear at Goslar, Mainz, 
Cologne, Strassburg, and other places. They as 
quickly disappeared, but suddenly in the 12th 
cent, heresy sprang up in different parts of Europe, 
from Milan to Antwerp, and from the Pyrenees to 
Bremen. In his Laws of 1238, Frederick il. gives a 
list of 19 different heretical sects. The chief of 
these were the Cathari and the W aldenses. In 1 163 
a Synod of Toulouse compared heretics to serpents 
concealing themselves in the grass. Innocent lil.’s 
predecessor, Lucius in., at the Council of Verona 
(1184) joined with Frederick Barbarossa in a public 
demonstration in the Cathedral, that they would 
make it their common cause to extirpate heretical 
depravity. Princes were ordered to take an oath 
to support the Church in punishing offenders, upon 
pain of forfeiting their dignities. The Synod of 
Toulouse (1163) had called upon princes to imprison 
heretics and confiscate their goods. The Third 
Lateran (1179) extended the punishments to de- 
fenders of heretics. By the third canon of the 
Fourth Lateran (1215) all princes were again en- 
joined to swear to protect the orthodox mith, on 
pain of losing their lands ; and to all taking part 
* in the extermination of heretics ’ was offered the 
indulgence extend^ to the Crusaders in the Holy 
Land. All who in any way supported heretics 
were to be excommunicated and excluded from 
receiving their natural inheritance. This por- 
tentous organization was further perfected at the 
Council of Toulouse (1229), and by Innocent IV. in 
his bull Ad exstirpanda (1252), which prescribed 
torture as a means of extorting confession of 
crime. No heretic was to he punished till con- 
victed by the ecclesiastical tribunal, hut, once 
convicted, the secular arm was under obligation 
to punish the ofiender by destroying his domicile 
and refuge, even though it were underground, by 
confiscating his goods, and by putting him to 
death. Innocent III. declared that, as treason was 
punished, so much more should punishments he 
meted out to those who committed the greater 
crime of blasphemy against God and His Son. 
Secular princes were to draw the sword against 
them (see quotation in Schaff, Ch. Hist., voL v. 
pt. ii. p. 518, together with Hurter's exposition of 
Innocent’s views). Innocent summoned Christen- 
dom to a crusade against the heretics in Southern 
France, promising ^ those who fought for the soul 
and for God ’ the same rewards as he promised to 
those who ventured their lives to rescue the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

In vain is the plea made that the Church did not execute 
heretics or immediately pronounce the decree of execution. 
It immured them for life, and it threatened with exclusion from 
the sacrament and from heaven princes and magistrates who 
refused to execute the death penalty upon them. The Catholic 
apologist, Vacandard, is compelled to say that at times the 
sacred tribunal actually passed sentence of death. It is strange, 
in view of the words of Popes and councils, that Catholic 
writers, like Ph. Hergenrdther (JS^atliol. KircTimrechty 641), 
should assert not only that it is not within the Church’s pro- 
vince to execute the death penalty, but that it cannot call upon 
the State to execute it. An inquisitor like Bernard Guy re- 
presented the temper of his time when he said in his famous 
manual that heresy could be exterminated only as heretics 
were burnt. 

To this extreme form of Church discipline the Schoolmen 
gave full theological justification. Thomas Aquinas, resting : 
upon the authority of Augustine, asserted that ‘heretics were j 
not only to be separated from the Church by excommunication, ' 


but from the world by death* (Summa, it pt. 2. 11 [ed. Migne,, 
iii. 1093). ‘As falsifiers of coin are to be put to death, much 
more should they be put to death who are guilty of the more 
wicked act of corrupting the faith. The heretic the Church 
delivers over to the secular tribunal to be put out of the 
world.’ 

The Spanish Inquisition, formally sanctioned by 
Sixtus rv. (1478) and accepted by Ms successors in 
its essential features, is even more noted in history 
for its ingenious devices and severity in disciplining 
heretics than the papal tribunal established in 
1215. Pastor and Funk both agree, as against 
Hefele, that it was primarily not a State institu- 
tion, hut the creation of the ^^ope (Schaff, Ch. Hist., 
vol. V. pt. ii. p. 639ff. ). 

(3) The third important chapter in the history 
of Church discipline in this period was the famous 
assertion of Boniface viii., in the hull Unam 
sanctam (1302), that both swords are in the hands 
of the Pope, and that it is altogether necessary 
to salvation to be obedient to the Roman pontiff*. 
This assertion, confirmed by Leo X. on the very 
eve of the Protestant Reformation, sufficiently 
justifies the Church in the use of any means 
whatsoever that it may select to carry on its 
work and maintain its authority. Down to the 
I4th cent., the theory had been that the Church’s 
jurisdiction stops with those who are baptized by 
its ritual. But papj& pamphleteers, after the deatn 
of Boniface viii., like Augustinus Triumphus 
(t 1328), extended it to the whole heathen world, 
A voice as if proclaiming a new era, Marsilius of 
Padua, in his Defensor pads (1324), argued that the 
disciplinary prerogative of the Church was only 
suasive, not penal. But the Church did not listen 
to him, and the Council of Constance (1415) re- 
affirmed the doctrine that heretics should he 
burnt (‘ puniendi usgue ad ignem’), and carried 
out the affirmation in the sentences against Hus 
and Jerome of Prague and the hones of Wyclif. 
The papal crusades against the Cathari were re- 
eated against the Hussites, and Savonarola was 
umt with the approbation of Pope Alexander vi. 
One of the charges made by Leo X. against Luther 
was that he asserted that it was against the will 
of the Holy Spirit that heretics should he burnt. 
The Council of Trent nowhere mentions the 
penalty of death for heretics, hut neither it nor 
any Pope since has expressly rejected the severe 
disciplinary policy exercised by the Church for 
centuries. The disciplinary element in penance 
was re-affirmed by the Council of Trent, even to 
the use of indulgences. 

6. The Reformers and the Protestant Churches. 
—Three things, made prominent by the Reformers, 
were adapted to reduce the value of Church dis- 
cipline and to limit the application of a discip- 
linary code : (1) the principle emphasizing the 
immediate responsibility of the Christian to God ; 

, (2) the authority of Scripture as the supreme rule 
of life ; (3) the insistence upon preaching as the 
chief element in the power of the keys — a view 
which passed into the Augsburg (Schaff*, Creeds, 
iii. 59) and other Protestant Confessions. Instruc- 
tion and persuasion through the sermon were de- 
stined, to a considerable extent, to take the place 
of punitive discipline. Another consideration 
adapted to limit the application of discipline was 
the abolition of the confessional, and the substi- 
tution of repentance of heart for penance with its 
system of outward satisfactions imposed by the 

E riest* There was a wide divergence between the 
lUtheran and the Calvinistic Reformations in 
the prominence given to discipline, growing out of 
the attitude of Luther and Calvin respectively, 
Luther had no genius for administration, and felt 
little confidence in discipline. Calvin was a horn 
administrator, and in theory advanced discipline 
to almost as high a place as it had held in the 
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medifEval Church, but with a wide difference in 
practice. 

(1) The Lutheran C/werc/i.— Luther was inclined 
to be satisfied with preaching, Christian instruc- 
tion, and the dispensation of the two sacraments 
as the means for preserving^ the purity of the 
Church and extending her influence. He had 
little to say about discipline as a system, and 
never set forth a clear theory of the relation of 
Church and State. He was violent enough in his 
Judgments against the Anabaptists, Miinzer, and 
the Frotestant anarchists, and against the Swiss, 
but he never worked out a system of discipline. 
The Augsburg Confession (pt. II. art, vii.) con- 
demns the * violent excommunications ’ of pontifts, 
and their attempt to take from Emperors their 
prerogatives and transfer them to themselves. It 
insists that the two powers are not to be con- 
founded, and at the same time that the Church 
in her own sphere is sovereign. The exercise of 
her rightful power no more interferes with civil 
government than the art of singing does. The 
Schmalkald Articles (iii. 9) reject the major ex- 
communication, but retain the minor, which is to 
be used against manifest sinners, excluding them 
from the Lord’s Table till they give proof of 
amendment. This power of excommunication in- 
heres in the body of the Church. Later in the 
16th cent, it was left to the Lutheran consistories, 
the pastor having only the prerogative of an- 
nouncing the sentence. In the 17th cent, there 
was a movement to establish or re-establish a 
system of discipline by J. V. Andrese, who had 
been in Geneva, the younger Quistorp of Bostock, 
and others, by the appointment of a body of 
elders for each congregation. Spener also wrote 
of discipline as a possible means of reviving piety. 
These suggestions came to nothing. At the pre- 
sent time the State exercises so large an authority 
in appointing ministers and enforcing baptism 
that discipline is almost a lost art in the German 
Lutheran Churches. 

(2) The Mef armed Churches^-^ia) Zwingli and 
CEeolampadius left the right of excommunication 
to the State. In Zurich the Beformation was 
carried out by the magistrates ; and heretics and 
Anabaptists were executed. Zwingli, so far as we 
know, did not protest against this punishment. 
The First Helvetic Confession provides for excom- 
munication and for reinstatement in case of re- 

entance ; but, without making a clear distinction 

etween the two realms, puts the authority to 
pass sentence in the hands of those ^ who are ap- 
pointed thereto by the servants of the Word and 
the Christian magistracy.’ The State is to take 
positive measures to root out blasphemy and 
punish blasphemers, and to promote the spread 
of the principles preached in the pulpit. The 
Second Helvetic Confession (xxx. [Schatf, Creeds, 
iii. 305 f.]) makes it the duty of the civil magis- 
trate ‘ to defend the Church oi God and the preacli- 
ing of the truth, to cut out all impiety, super- 
stition, and idolatry, to draw the sworn against 
all malefies and blasphemers, and to coerce all 
heretics who are heretics indeed.’ 

(b) The practice of the large body of the Be- 
formed Churches was determined by Calvin’s treat- 
ment in his IfistiMes (bk. iv. ch. 12) and by the 
Genevan code, the Ecclesiastical Ordinawes, which 
were largely the work of Calvin’s hand. It must 
not be^ overlooked that in minor particulars the 
execution of the Genevan legislation diflers from 
Calvin’s theory as laid down in his Institutes. 
Calvin’s carefully arranged form of Church govern- 
ment involved a rigid discipline. He proceeded 
on the principle that ‘ no house can be preserved 
in proper condition without discipline.^ Other- 
wise Christians would live like I'ats in the straw. 


Discipline is the only remedy against a dreadful 
desolation in the Church. Its purpose is three- 
fold — to keep the Church in a sound condition, to 
protect its members against taint, and to bring 
the offender, if possible, to repentance. Follow- 
ing closely on Mt 18^®^*, admonition precedes ex- 
communication, which is the last resort of the 
ecclesiastical power. Calvin declared that, as 
sound teaching is the soul of the Church, so dis- 
cipline is its sinews {disciplina pro nervis est). The 
elders, twelve in number, appointed from the 
Little Council, were expected to live in different 
parts of Geneva, in order that they might the 
better perform their functions as overseers. It 
was their duty to watch over the moral and re- 
ligious fidelity of the people, and to make at least 
once a year a visitation of every household. With 
the pastors they constituted the consistory, which 
met once a week and sat upon complaints made 
against high and low. They fixed penalties for 
oflenders, such as payments of money for non- 
attendance at Church. Greater offenders were 
turned over to the civil power for punishment. 
Watchmen were appointed to report persons who 
failed to go to Church. This system has been 
likened by Catholic historians (e.pf. Funk, Kirchen- 
geschA, 1902, p. 438) to the tribunal of the Inquisi- 
tion. Calvin’s theory of the relation of State and 
Church cannot be discussed here. It is evident, 
however, that, in abandoning the mediseval mis- 
take whereby the Church arrogated to itself 
authority over the State, he %vent too far in the 
other direction to suit our modern ideas. He was 
right in declaring that ministers must confine 
themselves to the spiritual sword, which is the 
word of God {Inst iv. ii. 4). The State he treated 
as a Christian institution established to defend 
the Church, and to punish religious as well as 
political and moral onences. Thus not only sedi- 
tion and adultery were punished by death in 
Geneva, but also blasphemy, heresy, and idolatry, 
the Justification for such punishments being de- 
rived from the Old and Kew Testaments. The 
most notable of the many condemnations was the 
burning of Servetus upon the two charges of 
blasphemy against the doctrine of the Trinity, and 
insulting reprobation of infant baptism. Calvin 
himself acted as prosecutor. The Beformer, how- 
ever, seems to have had some idea of the co- 
ordinate relation of the two realms, and insisted, 
at the risk of his life, upon excommunication as 
the sole prerogative of the Church. In the famous 
case of the excommunicated Berthelier (1653), who 
had been reinstated by the civil authority in the 
church, Calvin declared that he would die rather 
than acknowledge the principle of State inter- 
ference. 

(c) The ProtevStant Church of France, adapting 
itself to its position in the State, adopted Calvin’s 
discipline in a modified form, but also declared that 
the magistrates are appointed of God to suppress 
crimes against the first as w^ell as against the second 
table of the Decalogue {Galilean Conf. xxxix.). 

{d) The Anglican Thirtg-Nine Articles com- 
mended excommunication (xxxiii.), but are not 
clear in defining the tribunal before which a 
person should come before being received back 
into the communion of the Church, the words 
running * received into the Church by a Judge that 
hath authoiity thex'eunto.’ By virtue of the sup- 
reme headship of the Church in England inhering 
in the sovereign, discipline for Church oflenees 
was exercised by the civil authority. This prin- 
ciple was not combated by the Puritan party in 
Elizabeth’s reign, but only the application of it 
whereby they sufiered for disobedience to the Act 
of Uniformity, 

{e) In Scotland and among the Puritan churches 
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tlie rigorous discipline of Geneva found its most 
genial >soil, so that Puritanism and Presbyterian- 
ism are synonymous in the popular mind not only 
witii severity of Ciiristian living, but with severity 
of censure upon those who depart in faith or 
ethical practice from the accepted standard. The 
Scottish symbols, and the Westminster standards 
which took their place after 1648, alike enunciate 
the close relation between Church and State 
whereby the State punishes a certain class of 
religious offences, and also lay great stress upon 
strict supervision over the lives of Church mem- 
bers and a rigorous system of censure. The Book 
of Common Order and the First Book of Discipline^ 
as well as the Form of Government and Directory 
of Worship of the Westminster Assembly, state 
at length the rules of judicature and of trial. To 
•these is to he added the Order of Fjxcoimminication 
and of P%iUic Repentance, commanded to be 
minted by the Scottish Assembly in 1569 (see 
Dunlop, ii. 701-745). Knox, the faithful disciple 
of Calvin, laid down in the Scottish Confession of 
1560 the principle of the relation of Church and 
State, when he declared that to civil rulers 
* chiefly and most principally the conservation 
and purgation^ of religion appertains,’ and that 
they are appointed for the maintenance of the 
true religion and for suppressing idolatry. This 
principle was fully embodied in the Westminster 
Confession (xxiii.), which declares it to he the 
duty of the civil magistrate to ‘ take order that 
unity and peace,be preserved in the Church.’ He 
‘ hath power to call synods and to provide that 
, whatsoever is transacted in them be according to 
the Word of God.’ This principle was carried out 
in the relation which the Assembly sustained to 
Parliament. One of the main complaints of tlie 
Millenary Petition in 1603 concerned Church dis- 
cipline. The petitioners begged Hhat men be 
not excommunicated for trifles and twelve-penny 
matters ’ (see Gee and Hardy, Documents, London, 
1896, p. 509 ff.). 

To the subject of the Church’s exercise of dis- 
cipline by its own tribunal, the Westminster Confes- 
sion devotes a wdiole chapter (xxx.), and prescribes 
three fonns of punishment — admonition, suspen- 
sion from the Lord’s Supper for a time, and ex- 
communication from the Church. The reasons for 
the exercise of discipline are given in a more 
quaint and attractive form by Knox in the Book 

f Common Order (ch. vii.), and in the Order of 
^communication (ch. iii.). In the latter it is 
stated ‘ that, as it would be a work both un- 
charitable and cruel to join together in one bed 
persons infected with pestilent and other contagi- 
ous and infective sores, with tender children or 
such as were sound, so it is no less cruelty to sufler 
amongst the flock of Christ such obstinate rebels 
. . for a little leaven corrupteth the whole mass.’ 

Ofiences coming before the Church court for 
censure^ are enumerated in the Scottish Book of 
Discipline^ (ch. ix.), and include ‘accursed papis- 
terie,’ which exposed those who were infected with 
it to excommunication. This is reasserted in the 
Order of Excommunication (Dunlop, 709). The 
Kirk-session, consisting of the minister and elders, 
meeting once a week, had as one of its functions 
to determine and judge causes and administer 
admonition to licentious livers, for ‘ by the gravity 
of the seniors, the light • and unbridled life of the 
licentious must be corrected and bridled’ {First 
Bh of Disc. X. ). The sentence of excommunica- 
tion was to be announced by the minister in the I 
public audience of the people in the words : 

* We having- place in the ministry . . . draw the sword 
granted by God to His Church, that is, to excommunicate from 
the society of Christ Jesus, from His body the Church, from 
participation of sacraments and prayer with the same, the 
saidlST.' 


(/) In America, during the Colonial period, 
the discipline within the Churches of Puritan and 
Presbyterian lineage was strict, and throughout 
the colonies, even in New Amsterdam under Peter 
Stuyvesant, the magistrate joined in exercising 
oversight over strictly ecclesiastical aflairs. The 
notable exception was Khode Island, founded by 
Boger Williams, who before his banishment denied 
the right of the civil authority to punish offences 
against the first table, and who in his exile gave 
memorable expression to the principle of religious 
liberty. In the New England colonies, especially 
Massachusetts, the close alliance of Church and 
State involved not only such acts as the calling of 
synods by the legislature and the collecting of 
taxes for the support of the Established Church, 
but acts of Church discipline culminating in the 
banishments of Anne Hutchison (1638) and Boger 
Williams (1636), the public execution of four 
Quakers (1659-61) in Boston, and the execution 
of nineteen persons accused of witchcraft in 1692. 
With the adoption of the American Constitution, 
the Churches, including tlie American Presby- 
terian Assembly (1789), adopted modifications of 
their constitutions, maldng them conform to the 
principle of the complete separation of Church and 
State. The Assembly of that year altered in a 
fundamental way ch. xxx. of the Westminster 
Confession. For similar modifications by British 
Presbyterian Churches, see art. Confessions, in 
voL iii. p. 878^ 

In recent times the tendency among Churches 
using the English tongue is to forego as far as 
possible the right of discipline, preferring to trust 
almost wholly to the effect of the public exposition 
of the truth from the pulpit and to the conscience 
of the church-member. There is also a tendency 
to avoid the exercise of discipline upon ministers 
of the gospel in the matter of doctrinal belief. 
The recent trials of Professor William Robertson 
Smith in Scotland (1877-81) and Professors Charles 
Briggs and Henry Preserved Smith in the United 
States (1892-94), and their exclusion for supposed 
heretical views, awakened wide-spread attention, 
and have raised the serious question how^ far 
liberty of opinion should be tolerated in a minister 
when it is accompanied by devotion to Christ and 
the interests of His Church. 

Literatueb.— P. SchafF, Creeds of ChHstendom^, ^ vols., 
N.Y. 1887; E. F. K. Mn)lQv, Bekemitnisschrften der reform. 
Kirehe, Leipzig, 190$ ; W. Dunlop, Collection of Confessions, 
etc,, of the Church of Scotland, 2 vols., Edin. 1719, 1722 ; the 
Directories of Worship and Manuals of Ch. Government of 
different Churches ; works on eccles. law, by P. Hinschius 
(Berlin, 1869 ff.), E. Friedbergr® (Leipzig, 1903), P. Hergen- 
rdther (Freiburg i. Br. 1888 [R. Gath.]), etc. ; works on the 
penitential discipline, by Frank (Mainz, 1868), Green (London, 
1872), etc. ; on the Inquisition, by Lea {Hist, of Inquisitio7i in 
the Mid. Ages, 8 vols., N.Y. 1888 ; Hist, of Span. Inquisition, 
i vols., do. 1908); Vacandard (Lond. 1908) ; on Indul^^ences, 
by Beringeris (Paderborn, 1907), and Brieger, in bis art. 
PRJgfS ix. (76-94); artt. in Wetzer-Welte and PEE^ on 
* Anathema/ ‘ Bann,’ ‘ Busse,* and ‘ Kirchenzucht * ; Church 
Histories, esp. P. SchafF, Edin. 1888-93, i. 501 ff., ii. 170 ff., 
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700ff., 764ff., pt. ii. pp. 598 ff., 756 ff., vii. 484 ff.; also Lives 
of Calvin by Kampschulte (Leipzig, 1899), Walker (N.Y. 
1906), etc., and of Knox, by McCrie (new ed., 1889), Cowan 
(N.Y. 1905), etc. David S. SCHAFF. 

DISCIPLINE (Jewish),— The State under the 
Mosaic system being a theocracy, every offence 
was necessarily ecclesiastical, and its punishment 
a disciplinary measure. Besides the compulsory 
sin-offering (Lv 4^®'*), the penalties imposed by the 
Pentateuch are fines, loss of property, flagellation, 

‘ excision ’ (Gn 17^^ etc.), and death. But, among 
the offences of which Mosaism takes cognizance, 
some are ecclesiastical in the stricter sens^. Tliey 
are, chiefly, idolatry, sacrilege, tlie appropriation 
of holy tilings, and the ministration of a priest 
when in a state of Levitical impurity. A priest’s 
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daughter, moreover, who gave herself to prostitu- 
tion was regarded as * profaning her father,’ and 
was to be burnt to death (Lv 21®). The uninten- 
tional trespasser in the matter of holy things had 
to make Ml restitution to the sanctuary, and to 
pay an additional fifth of the value (Lv 
Death was the penalty for sacrilege (Nu l®h etc.) j 
and the defiled priest had to wait until the evening, 
and then bathe, before resuming the duties of his 
office (Lv 22% Those who disobeyed imperilled 
their lives (i5.). A notable instance of sacrilege 
being thus punished is that of Nadab and Abihu 
(Lv 10^*). The Israelite who ate leavened bread at 
the Passover, or consulted wizards, was punished 
with ‘excision’ (Ex 12^®, Lv 20®); the Sabbath- 
breaker was stoned (Nui5®®®^*); the worshipper of 
Molech was liable both to ‘excision’ and to the 
death penalty (Lv 20®'*)* 

A totally different kind of discipline was the 
self-imposed austerity of the Nazirite, who, in 
virtue of his vow, abstained from wine and strong 
drink, remained unshaven, and conformed to the 
laws of Levitical purity in all their rigour (Nu 

For the purpose of stamping out idolatry the 
theory of the ban was brought into use. A person, 
animal, or thing, set apart or devoted to God, was 
known as herem, i.e. banned, or tabu, and could 
not be sold or redeemed (Lv 27®®®^*). Idolatrous 
emblems and the cities of the seven Ganaanite 
nations, with their inhabitants and contents, were 
Jierem, and were to be destroyed (Dt 2®^ 3® 7®, Jos 
6^7). He who appropriated ‘ devoted things ’ was, 
so to speak, infected, and became herem in his 
turn ; he incurred the death penalty (Dt 7®®, Jos 7®®). 
A like doom overtook the idolatrous Israelite 
(Dt 13®^*). Idolatrous Israelitish cities, with their 
spoil, were to be burnt, and the cities to remain 
an everlasting ruin (Dt 13^®®^*)* 

By the time of Ezra disciplinary practice had 
become much less severe. Ezra invokes a general 
assembly of the Jews in order that they may purge 
themselves from the evil of intermarriage with 
their idolatrous neighbours ; the property of those 
who refuse to attend is to be ‘ devoted,’ and they 
themselves ‘separated from the congregation ’ 
(Ezr 10*^'*). There is no question here of a death 
penalty, and the use of the comparatively mild 
term ‘separated’ indicates a mitigation of disci- 
plinary rigour. Ezra’s action, however, seems to 
be a connecting link between the Pentateuchal 
procedure and the system of excommunication of 
the Talmudic regime. Under that system the 
term herein changes its meaning, and now signifies 
the ban, not the thing banned. It is the technical 
term for excommunication, the most formidable 
weapon of the Jewish Church. 

Excommunication, however, though the chief, 
was not the only disciplinary measure in use 
among the Jews. The voluntary asceticism of the 
Nazirite had its counterparts in post-Biblical times. 
Thus a man would take a vow, even registering it 
in a deed, to abstain, for a term or for life, from 
certain forms of self-indulgence. Gambling was a 
favourite subject of such a vow* The penalty for 
violation of the vow was often severe, extending 
even to bodily mutilation. Another self-imposed 
penance was fasting. A man would bind himself 
to fast on certain days of the week either for a 
definite period or for life. Further, the mediaeval 
community or congregation would make enact- 
ments {t^kandth) against various offences, dis- 
obedience to which was punished by fines, exclusion 
from synagogal office, or refusal of the privilege of 
reading from the scroll of the Pentateuch during 
service, or of participation in some other religious 
rite. The imposition of a fine on the elder D’Isra.eli 
by the Spanish and Portuguese congregation in 
London was the immediate cause of Ms withdrawal 
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from the synagogue. Disobedience to a PMnd 
might also be visited with imprisonment (the Jews 
often had their owm prisons in the Middle Ages). 
An offender might be denied Jewish burial, or his 
body consigned to a special section of the cemetery 
set apart for notorious evil-doers. Sentence of 
death was also passed upon flagrant transgressors, 
more particularly upon informers. The execution 
of the sentence in such cases necessarily required 
the consent of the Government, by whose officials 
it was carried into effect. Another disciplinary 
expedient was public denunciation in the synagogue, 
recourse to which was sometimes had in the case 
of the most venial oflences — for extravagance in 
dress, for examplej on the part of women. Never- 
theless excommunication continued to be the most 
effective disciplinary agent of the synagogue for 
2000 years. 

The ban of the Synagogue falls under three 
categories, known respectively as n^ztfd, iiiddil% 
and hMrem, The first lasted seven, the second 
thirty days. In Babylonia the periods were one 
day and seven days respectively. N^ztfd was the 
penalty for slight offences, especially insult to the 
religious authorities. As regards nidd'diy the ban 
was removed at the termination of the prescribed 
period if the ofiender made due submission, the 
formula being; ‘Thou art absolved; thou art 
forgiven.’ If he was recalcitrant, the punishment 
was renewed for a second and a third period. If 
he was still contumacious, excommunication in the 
third degree [herem) was pronounced, which con- 
tinued for an indefinite period, but iniMit be 
revoked at the will of the authorities. Before 
sentence was pronounced, the culprit was thrice 
publicly exhorted to submission and repentance in 
the synagogue, on Monday and on the following 
Thursday and Monday, those being the days when 
the Law was read and the congregation was 
numerous. When this exhortation proved unavail- 
ing, the ban was pronounced in the offender’s 
presence with the words: ‘N.N. is excommuni- 
cated ’ ; or, in his absence, with the words : ‘ Let 
N.N. be excommunicated’ (cf. the expression 
‘anathema maranatha’ in 1 Co 16®®, the second 
word of which is perhaps a corrupt reading for 
mdhrdm \ittdt * thou art excommunicated ’). Those 
on whom n^zifd was pronounced were compulsorily 
confined to their houses, and forbidden to engage 
in business or pleasure. Those under niddm were 
forbidden all social intercourse save with their 
wives and children. They could^ not make up the 
quorum for public worship (mini/dn), but they 
might attend the synagogue for prayer and listen 
to religious discourses. They had to wear mourn 
ing, and were forbidden to bathe, to cut their hair, 
or to wear shoes. It is said that there was a special 
entrance into the Temple reserved for excommuni- 
cated persons, and men greeted them as mourners. 
If herein were pronounced, the offender might not 
teach ; nor might he be supplied with food beyond 
what was required for bare sustenance. His wife 
might be excluded from public worship and his 
children from school. If his offence ■was heresy, 
and he died impenitent, no funeral rites might be 
performed for him, and a stone was placed on his 
coflln. 

The offences punishable by nidddi are drawn 
from evenr department of the religious and ethical 
domain. Maimonides {Hilkoth Talmud Torahf 6. 14) 
enumerates twenty-four examples drawn from the 
Talmud ; but his list is obviousl^jr not exhaustive* 
A few typical examples may be given ; desecrating 
the second day of the festival (though it is a purely 
Kabbinical institution); unnecessary use of the 
Divine Name; ill-treatment of children by the 
parent, so that they are made to break the command 
‘Thou shalt honour thy father and thy mother’ j 
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the ne^?Iect by a slaughterer of cattle to 

show ills kni'fe to his Babbi so that it mS-y be 
declared fit for its jiurpose on ritual^ and humani- 
tarian grounds ; business partnership between a 
divorced couple; selling to a Gentile land im- 
mediately adjoining' the property of another Jew 
without indemnifying the latter for consequent 
injury. 

Probably owing to the example of the Church, 
excommunication among the Jews became more 
drastic and more far-reaching in the Middle Ages. 
The catalogue of otFences visited with the penalty 
was enlarged, the disabilities it imposed increased 
in number, and the right of pronouncing it extended 
from the Kabbinical authority to the congregation 
{kdhdl). Synods met at various times to formulate 
new ecclesiastical rules, all of which were enforced 
by the threat of excommunication. Thus the 
famous Synod of Worms, convoked in the 11th 
cent, by R. Gershon of Mayence, declared polygamy 
forbidden, and placed under the ban those who 
disobeyed this decision. On the other hand, the 
offences denounced by the congregation were often 
trivial, and resort to excommunication in their case 
was less justifiable. Thus the penalty became a 
terrible engine of oppression in the hands of ill- 
instructed men, who were free to give effect to 
their own ideas of right and wrong, unrestrained 
by the moderating influence of trained and educated 
minds. The decrees of excommunication pronounced 
by the congregation operated within the entire 
district over which it exercised jurisdiction, and, 
until formally repealed, through all generations. 
They followed the olfenders even after they had 
severed themselves from the congregation and had 
removed to another district. 

In some of its features the Jewish ritual of 
excommunication in the medijeval period bore a 
close likeness to that adopted by the Ghurch. 
The excommunicated person, if his case was a bad 
one, was literally banned ‘ with bell, book, and 
candle,^ Led into the synagogue, he was placed 
beside the reader, who stood at the ark, the most 
sacred part of the building, -with a scroll of the 
Pentateuch in his arms. Inflated bladders were 
, placed on a bier, candles were lighted, and sack- 
cloth and ashes strewn at the offenders feet. Then 
the horn {shdphdr) was sounded, the candles -were 
extinguished, and the bladders burst — all to strike 
terror into the culprit’s heart. Finally came the 
pronouncement of the excommunication ; ‘ In the 
name of God, of the tribunal of Heaven and of 
earth, we solemnly ban and excommunicate the 
sinner N.N. May all the curses of the Law rest 
upon his head, and this excommunication cling to 
the 248 members of his body!’ Whereupon all 
present, including the culprit, answered ‘ Amen.’ 

The history of excommunication in the JeAvish 
Church is chiefly a catalogue of more or less 
distinguished persons banned for heresy, or some 
cognate offence against authority^ Bitches of 
the religious law Avere frequently visited with the 
penalty ; but Ave hear less of them in this connexion 
than of contumacy and unorthodox teaching, 
Tiiat excommunication Avas employed to fight 
Christianity at its inception is to be gathered from 
Lk 6^^ and 9^^, and from other passages in the New 
Testament. The first undoubted instance of the 
imposition of the ban given in the Talmud, though 
Ave read of possibly earlier threats of it, is that of 
the sage Akabya ben Mahalalel (a contemporary 
of Jesus [?]), Avhose sin consisted in persisting in a 
view of the ritual law opposed to that of the 
majority of the Sanhedrin.- At this period the 
President of the Sanhedrin Avas in\^ested Avith the 
power of excommunication, and a famous President 
at the beginning^ of the 2nd cent, was Gamaliel It., 
a man of sterling but imperious character. A 


notable victim of his overbearing temper Avas his 
own brother-in-law Eliezer ben Hyrcanus, a Rabbi 
of great learning and influence, iipon Avlioni 
Gamaliel imposed lifelong excommunication for an 
offence similar to that of Akabya. Gamaliel calls 
Heaven to witness that his severity has for its 
motive not a lust of poAver, hut zeal for the Divine 
glory ; and there is no question that his protest is 
sincere. But it is of such stuff that Torquemadas 
are made, and from such zeal that the evils they 
produce are Avrought. Certainly this truth did 
not escape the attention of the Talmudic doctors; 
and when, in the same century, Judah the Holy 
threatened to place R. Meir under the ban, a reso- 
lute spirit— Bar ^a^ppara — himself a member of the 
Sanhedrin, strenuously protested. It would seem, 
indeed, that excommunication became increasingly 
rare in Palestine from this time forward, flagella- 
tion being substituted for it in the case of insub- 
ordinate Rabbis, In Babylonia, however, to 
which the centre of gravity of JeAvish life was noAv 
being shifted, the old disciplinary system was 
maintained, at least in principle. How often it 
was put into practice it is impossible to say. Only 
three cases are recorded, so that its mere terrors 
possibly sufficed to keep the rebellious in order. 
There were certainly Rabbis who prided themselves 
upon never having pronounced sentence of ex- 
communication upon a colleague ; the very act of 
pronouncing it was punishable with the ban. It 
IS even recorded that a Rabbi would first put him- 
self under the ban before imposing it upon others, 
so that he might remember to release them when 
he set himself free. But this considerate temper 
was by no means general, and the consequences 
were sometimes grotesque. Two Rabbis Avould 
excommunicate each other, and the difficulty was 
to know which of the two sentences was the valid 
one. The absurdity of such proceedings and the 
evil consequences generally of excommunication 
moved Maimonides (12th cent.) to utter a warning 
note. 

*The Eabbi/ he said, *has the undoubted right to punish 
insults to his office hy excommunication; but it does not 
consort with his dignity to exercise this right frequently. 
Better that he should let the insults of coarse men go unnoticed, 
as the wise Solomon has said, “Take not heed unto all words 
that are spoken ; lest thou hear thy servant curse thee ’’ ' (op, cit. 
end). 

Maimonides himself Avas the innocent cause of 
increased resort to the ban. Opposition to his 
theological teachings broke out into actiA’'e violence 
after his death, and the anathema was pronounced 
against all and sundry who should read his Guide 
or the Introduction to his Yad, The Rabbis of the 
opposing school followed suit, and excommunicated 
those who denounced the Master. The quarrel not 
only grew fiercer as time went on, but Avidened in 
scope. The ban was now directed against preachers 
who interpreted the Scriptures allegorically, and 
against all persons under 25 who engaged in the 
study of Greek philosophy, or of any natural science 
except medicine. 

In Amsterdam, in the 17th cent., Uriel Acosta, having made 
his submission to the Synagogue after excommunication for 
heresy, was placed under the nan a second time on repeating 
his offence. Again recanting, be was again absolved ; but his 
conflict with the authorities had unhinged his mind, and, after 
an attempt upon the life of his denouncer, he died by his own 
hand. A more illustrious heretic, Spinoza, paid with excom- 
munication for his philosophical speculations in the same cen- 
tury and in the same city. He made no attempt at recantation 
or submission ; the decree which drove him out from the Jewish 
community secured additional effectiveness from his self-imposed 
banishment and alienation. Of. artt, Acosta, Spooza. 

Nor was philosophy the only heresy. The mys- 
tical doctrine of the Kabbala, Avhicli represented 
the other pole of JeAvish thought, was equally 
anathema. Shabbathai Sebi, the pseudo-Messiah, 
also of the 17th cent., Avas put under the ban as 
much for his J^abbalistic teachings as for his Mes- 
sianic pretensions. His folloAvers long outlived him 
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— they still survive in Turkey; and the sentence 
pronounced against their founder was renewed for 
their |mnishment at intervals for a century and a 
half. Dabbling in the l^abbala brought not merely 
impostors, but also great teachers, under the ban. 
Indeed, the more eminent the Eabbi, the more 
surely does he seem to have been marked out as a 
fit subject for excommunication ; ^and, on the other 
hand, the more obscure the Rabbi, the more ready 
he was to excommunicate. ‘ The sword and shield 
of ignorance and deceit ’ — thus a Jewish writer 
characterized the ban. Even to show brotherly 
feeling for the Karaites was an olfenee visited with 
disciplinary measures, as the famous Nachman 
Krochmal of Lemberg was to learn, less than a 
century ago. Naturally, the sect of the ^asidim^ 
who exalted mysticism above conformity with the 
Rabbinic Law, were banned as heretics. Heresy, 
moreover, meant anything that was new, however 
innocent or positively advantageous to the Jewish 
cause. Thus the Synagogue, or rather its repre- 
sentatives in certain places, declared some of its 
best friends anathema^ — a Br. Erankl, for example, 
who fifty years ago desired to found in Jerusalem 
an asylum for children on modern lines, and, a 
little later, even Sir Moses Montefiore, who advo- 
cated the teaching of European languages in the 
schools of the Holy City. Nor has such disciplinary 
procedure been quite unknown in England in recent 
times. 

A species of excommunication was lannclied by the orthodox 
Eabbinate in 1842 against the West London Synagogue, which 
had Just been established on principles antagonistic to the 
Talmudic theory of the divinity of the Ora! Law. The faithful 
were warned against using the Prayer Book of the new congre- 
gation, and against communion with them in ‘ any religious 
rite or sacred act.’ Members of the congregation were denied 
Jew^ish burial. After protracted negotiations, the ban was 
removed seven years later. 

At the present time excommunication is virtually 
extinct among Jews in civilized countries. More 
than a century ago the famous Paris Sanhedrin, 
convoked by Napoleon l., anticipated matters by 
virtually declaring the rite of excommunication 
obsolete. It is significant that a note to the 
chapter on the ban in the latest editions of the 
Shulhan -the authoritative text-book of 

orthodox J udaism — declares that the prescriptions 
set forth in that chapter have no longer any validity 
{Yore Deah^ sect. 334). Even the most devoted 
adherent of the Rabbinic Law is forced to admit 
that these severe disciplinary measures are at once 
superfiuous and contrary to the spirit of the age. 
Self-preservation is obtainable by milder and more 
rational means in these days of emancipation and 
equality. Moreover, the Jew imbued with the 
modern spirit recognizes, as fully as does his Gen- 
tile brother, that severity, when exercised by a 
religious body, defeats its own purpose by harden- 
ing the oftender in his offence and confirming him 
in his heresy. It is a glaring self-contradiction, 
seeing that *a Church, which necessarily claims to 


he the' Divine representative, should have, as its 
first characteristic, the Divine qualities of mildness 
and leniency. Thus the ban has again and again 
served the cause of irreligion, instead of militating 
against it. Moses Mendelssohn (18th cent.}, the 
protagonist of the modern Jewish temper, has well 
expressed this view : ^ 

‘Excommunication and proscription,’ he sas^s in the intro- 
ductory pages of his Jenisalem^ ‘are directly contrary to the 
spirit of Eeligion, What I— -shut out a brother who would share 
in my edification and lift his heart with mine to God I If Beli- 
gion permits^ itself no arbitrary punishments, least of all can it 
use this spiritual torment which, alas, only they can feel who 
are truly religious. . . . Every society, it is urged, has the right 
to ^exclude; why not a religious society? My answer is that 
this is Just where a religious society forms an exception. Sub- 
ject to a higher law, ho society can exercise a right which is 
directly opposed to its fundamental aims. To excommunicate 
a dissenter, to expel him from the Church, is like forbidding a 
sick man the dispensary. It is to repulse the patient whose 
need of medicine is all the greater because he is not conscious 
of his need, but deems himself in good health.’ 

In fairness, however, to the Synagogue, a dis- 
tinction must be drawn between tne needs of 
modern times and those of the past. There were 
occasions when the duty of safeguarding the exist- 
ence of the community, and even of the religion, 
seemed to justify resort to excommunication. It 
possessed terrors which every other disciplinary 
expedient lacked. It seemed to be the only means 
of enforcing respect for authority and obedience to 
its injunctions. It supplied an effective weapon 
for preserving morality, personal and public, and 
it often averted ill-will and persecution at the 
hands of the general population, by preventing 
internal disputes from obtaining the publicity of 
the seciilar courts. Under threat of excommuni- 
cation, Jewish litigants would bring their quarrels 
for adjxxstment to the BUh Din (the Ecclesiastical 
Court) or to the Kdhdl (the Congregation), instead 
of taking them for settlement to the magistrates. 
But these considerations do not excuse the action 
of certain Rabbis, of the mediaeval period more 
particularly, xvho resorted to excommunication as 
an easy means of crushing their personal opponents. 
Nor, in the case of heresy, do they avail against 
the objection raised by I. H, Weiss {Dor Dor, v.), 
that excommunication, even when actuated by the 
purest motives, did more harm than good by rend- 
ing Jewry in twain at a time when concord and 
union were its greatest need. Moreover, as he 
adds, instead of extirpating the evils at which it 
aimed, it offcen rooted them deeper. The heretic, 
who might have been won back by lenity and for- 
bearance, was strengthened in his heresy, and still 
further estranged, by severe methods. 

Liteeatore.— I, Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Agtes, 
London, 1S98 ; H. Graetz, Gesch. der Jndefif Leipzig, 186S-7S ; 
M. Giidemann, Gesck, des ErzwMinmwesens mid der CtfUitr 
der ahmdUind, Jiiden^ Vienna, 1884 ; Hamburger, s.v, ‘ Bann ’ ; 
JE, 8.VV, ‘Anathema,’ ‘Ban,’ ‘Excommunication,’ ‘Punish- 
ment’; JQR xvi. (1904) 504-624; J. Picciotto, Anglo- Jewish 
History, London, 1876; I, H. Weiss, Dor Dor we Dorshaw^ 
Wilna, 1904 ; J. Wiesncr, Der Bann, Leipzig, 1864. 
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DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Introductory 
and Primitive), —Of the two methods, the ‘ direct ’ 
and the ‘interpretative,’ by xvhich xve can study 
the beliefs of different peoples as regards the 
methods of commxmication, diagnosis, and treat- 
ment of disease, each has its difficulties. To 


Hindu (J. Jolly), p. 753. 

Jewish (H. Loewe), p. 755. 

Muslim.— See Charms and Amulets (Muh.). 
Persian (L. G. Casaetelli), p. 757. 

Roman. — See ‘ Greek and Roman.’ 

Teutonic (K. Sudhoff), p. 759. 

Vedic (G. M. Bolling), p. 762. 

‘interjiret’ the beliefs of a people from observa- 
tion of their practices is ahvays a dangerous pro- 
cedure. The same practices* may exist among 
widely distant peoples ; yet we can never safely 
conclude that they are the expression of precisely 
the same beliefs, or that apparently identical be- 
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liefs have the same meaning and have been reached 
by the same lines of development. Take as an ex- 
ample certain conceptions of the canse of toothache* 
In the Banks Islands, says Oodrington (The Melanesians^ 
Oxford, 1891, p. 193), there was * a young woman of my acquaint- 
ance’ who ‘had a reputation for power of healing toothache by 
a charm which had been taught her by an aged relative deceased. 
She would lay a certain leaf, rolled up with certain muttered 
words, upon the part inflamed *, and, when in course of time the 
pain subsided, she would take out and unfold the leaf, and show 
within it the little white maggot that was the cause of the 
trouble.’ We turn now to the Ainus of Japan. * For toothache 
a nail is heated to w'hite heat and held on the affected tooth for 
a few seconds. This is said to kill the insects which are sup- 
posed to be the origin of the malady ’(J. Batchelor, The Ainu 
and their Folklore, London, 1901, p. 293). Lastly, in ancient 
Assyria and among the modern Arabs of Mesopotamia, toothache 
is attributed to a worm. 

It would be tempting to suppose that the notion 
of worms or insects being the cause of toothache 
has had the same origin in Melanesia, Japan, and 
Asia Minor; hut all modern anthropological re- 
search points to the danger of drawing such a con- 
clusion from a single thread of evidence. We can 
hope to arrive at the relationship between indi- 
vidual beliefs only by carefully comparing the entire 
cultures among which they are found ; we can hope 
to arrive at the ultimate meaning and origin of a 
belief only by observing and * directly ' questioning 
the peoples among whom it is found, and especially 
neignbouring and more primitive peoples who may 
reasonably be considered as connect^, by race or 
by environment, with them* On the other hand, 
it is difficult, if nob impossible, to obtain, by the 
‘direct’ (or questioning) method, the beliefs of a 
people in relation to such a subject as disease. For 
its ideas are ajpt to be nebulous and in a state of 
flux; old practices often persist, but receive a 
changing explanation as in course of time the be- 
liefs of the community develop ; even old beliefs 
may be preserved and unreflectingly maintained, 
despite the fact that they are logically inconsistent 
with the newer beliefs which an advancing civiliza- 
tion or the adoption of a foreign culture brings 
with it. 

In the face of these difficulties, we shall confine 
ourselves in this article mainly to the study of 
disease among definite primitive peoples. We 
shall examine specific instances instead of working 
with uncertain generalities. Such a study will 
show us how illness has been attributed first to 
personal (human or demonic) and later to Divine 
resentment, as the ideas of human magic, of inter- 
ference by evil spirits, and of godhead have gradu- 
ally developed. Comparing primitive and more 
advanced peoples with one another, we shall see 
how treatment becomes more complex as different 
diseases are allotted to different evil spirits, demons, 
or gods. Different medicine-men are invoked ; defi- 
nite remedies become attached to definitely recog- 
nized diseases. Many practices, employed even 
by the most primitive peoples, are continued, but 
are regarded m quite another light as civilization 
advances. They are found to have a good effect, 
although the original cause for their application is 
no longer believed in. Thus massage, or counter- 
irritation, and often steam are employed by many 
prmiitive peoples with the object of driving out the 
evil matter or spirit or the demon of the disease 
from the patient’s body. The evil is kneaded, 
stamped, or pounded out of the body; or it is 
rubbed in a definite direction — ^usually from the 
part affected towards the feet, where it escapes ; or 
cuts are made in the skin, causing some flow of 
blood. Again, the conviction felt by the patient 
that the medicine-man is able by his actions to 
control the evil spirits of disease is responsible, 
more than any other factor, for the success of 
primitive therapeutics. So, too, among the most 
advanced communities, despite their changed be- 
liefs, massage, hydrotherapy, and, at all events 


until recently, venesection persist as useful prac- 
tices. As regards suggestion, it is open to question 
how far the most moaenx treatment, or the most 
^specific’ drug, can restore the patient to health, 
uiuess he has been induced to believe in its efficacy. 
Among primitive peoples, knowing the name^ of 
the evu spirit, using archaic language, summoning 
medicine-men from another tribe, are frequently 
important factors in effecting a cure. Among our- 
selves, a physician is held of slight account who 
cannot give a name to his patient’s illness ; he still 
writes his remedies in a dead language ; and his 
reputation is apt to be greater abroad than at home, 
idthough the medicinal aspect of treatment has 
come more and more to the front, in no part of 
the world can the magical aspect be said to have 
altogether disappeared. 

I, Australia. — Turning now to various primitive 
peoples in order to study their practices (and, so 
far as is possible, their beliefs) in regard to the 
causation and treatment of disease, let us first 
examine the native Australians, who have been 
studied with considerable care by Spencer and 
Gillen (The Native Tribes of Central Australia^ 
London, 1899, The Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia^ do. 1904), by W. E. Both i^North 
Queensland Ethnography^ Bulletin 5, Brisbane, 
1903), and by Howitt (The Native Tribes of South- 
East Australia, London, 1904).^ Among these 
peoples disease is attributed to some evil magic 
prepared by one man who wishes to harm another, 
A widely spread method of causing disease is for 
the sorcerer to take an irna, a stick or bone less 
than a foot long, sharpened at one end, the other 
end being usually tipped with porcupine-grass 
resin (S.-G.^ 634), Any native may act as a sor- 
cerer. He goes away into the bush with his irna, 
which he places in the ground, muttering some 
such curse as ‘May your heart be rent asunder 1’, 
* May your head and throat be split open ! ’ Then 
he goes back to his camp, returning later to fetch 
thelma, which he hides somewhere near his camp. 
He bides his time until he can get near enough 
one night to distinguish his victim without being 
himself observed. 

‘He then stoops down, and turning his back towards the 
camp takes the ima in both hands and jerks it repeatedly over 
his shoulder, muttering the same curses again ’ (S.-G.b 458). 
This pointing of the irna causes disease, and even 
death, unless the evil magic which has proceeded 
from the jjoint of the irna can be removed. Usu- 
ally a string is attached to the wax end of the 
irna, and this the sorcerer often burns in the fire 
to ensure the death of his victim. There is general 
agreement, among Europeans resident in primitive 
communities, that natives are extraordinarily open 
to suggestion, so far at least as the transmission 
of disease is concerned. A man who believes that 
magic has been exercised upon him ‘simply lies 
down, refuses food, and pines away’ (S.-G.^ 637). 
The writer was assured, during his stay in the 
Torres Straits, that it was sufficient if a man re- 
cognized as having magic power made a slight 
movement towards another who was aware that 
the former owed him a grudge. The victim would 
then go home, refuse food, and become seriously 
ill. This pointing with the bone extends, with 
variations, throughout Australia. In some cases 
a spear is used with a human hone attached to it 
(B. § 139 f.); in others a human fibula is used 
(H. 358), often along with human fat (ib. 361), 
which the medicine-men are believed to be able to 
abstract from other victims and to use as a power- 
ful aid (ib, 367). In place of the bone, stones may 
be employed (S.-G.’^ 467 ; H. 378) ; pieces of quartz, 
especially in the crystalline form, are believed to 
be capable of projecting magic towards the victim 
i For brevity’s sake, we shall refer to these books as S.-G.a, 
S.-G.bjB,, and H. respectively. 
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(H. 357, 365 ; R. § 114). Certain stones may, from 
their mythical history, be exceedingly powerful 
472, 469). A dead man’s hair made into a 
girdle or worn in a necklace, lengths of opossum 
string (R. § 131), a dead man’s head-band 
538), a knout made of strands of vegetable fibre 
(’^ 469), a woman’s head-band {ib. 465), are also 
powerful objects for evil magic. Ant-hills are 
similarly employed ; a curse is muttered into an 
ant-hill, which is then secretly brought back to 
the camp, pounded, and scattered over the ground 
in the camp to which the victim belongs {{5. 466). 

There is little specialization of function among 
most of the Australian tribes in the causation of 
disease ; any man can magically affect anothei*. 
It is more particularly in the treatment of disease 
that special ‘medicine-men’ play a part 
479). These may wear special emblems, and be 
compelled to submit to certain regulations in diet 
and training {ih, 485). The medicine-man may 
suck or knead the affected part (H. 380, 384), He 
may merely lay on his hands {ih. 382), or make 
passes 484), or he may suck at or bind round 

the patient strings of human hair or opossum fur 
(R. |§ 155, 156). His object is commonly to pro- 
duce from the patient’s body the bone or the stone 
which the patient’s enemy has employed against 
him (S.~G.^ 480 ; H. 379, 384) ; he sometimes pro- 
duces a bit of quartz or charcoal, or a marble, and 
often spits out blood somehow obtained from his 
own mouth after prolonged sucking. In some 
cases the patient is bled (H. 385), or is treated -with 
herbs, etc. {ih. 384). Or it may be enough for him 
to place a woman’s head-band upon his stomach, 
whereupon the evil magic passes into the band, 
which is thrown away into the bush (S.-G.^ 474). 

There are several minor features also described 
by observers of the Australians ; but the above 
may be considered to be typical of this people 
generally, and will suffice to show broadly their 
attitude towards disease. It is clear that disease 
is commonly regarded in Australia as an evil sent 
by one man to another, which is transmitted through 
the magic influence of pointing some such object as 
a bone, a stone, or a piece of quartz. It enters the 
body in that form, and in the same form the evil 
must be withdrawn from the body. 

2. Torres Straits. — Now let us turn to the 
Torres Straits, between Queensland and New 
Guinea. Here, too, the belief in the power pos- 
sessed by individuals in causing disease is accepted. 
It is probable that in his heart each native knows 
that he cannot cause disease in another ; never- 
theless, he is always in terror lest some enemy 
may have the power of causing it in himself. In 
Murray Island, certain families were credited with 
influence over the growth of bananas, coco-nuts, 
or yams ; others were supposed to direct the move- 
ments of sharks; many erected stone images in 
their gardens to protect their food. There arose 
a belief in disease as the seq^uel to robbery or some 
similar crime, and in the value of certain stones or 
marks as an indication and assurance that disease 
would follow if the objects protected by such signs 
of tabu were disturbed. 

In Murray Island the writer obtained a descrip- 
tion of a species of sorcery, called maid^ which was 
formerly inflicted by any of the older men, in cases 
of hatred [maid ttrkerlam) or adultery {maid kos^- 
Jcerktm). Finding his victim alone, the avenger 
takes up a chance stone, and, pronouncing over it 
some magic words {^ogo mer) in a half-whisper, 
spits once or twice on it, and hurls it with great 
force to strike the back of his enemy. The latter 
fails to the ground, breathing hea^my, and loses 
consciousness. The assailant and certain relatives 
who have accompanied him now close in on the 
prostrate body of the victim, and belabour it witli 
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their clubs. They then rub the body with a mix- 
ture of herbs and coco-nut oil, and give the victim 
coco-nut milk to drink. The assailant, while rub- 
bing him, tells him to go up a coco-nut tree and to 
fall down from it, breaking Ms leg ; or he orders 
him to he bitten by a centipede (m), which will 
produce fatal blood-poisoning ; or he may teH him 
to go to a certain point in the island, and then to 
return home and die. The avenging party now 
withdraw to a short distance, leaving the man’s 
knife and some bananas and coco-nuts beside him. 
When he awakes and begins to wonder what has 
happened to him, one of the hiding party takes up 
a stone and hits a tree near the terrified man. 
This makes him start, iorget his bruises, and rush 
home, where he lies thirsty and comatose for some 
days. Then (according to the order of his assailant) 
he will say to his wife : *1 think I shall go up that 
coco-nut tree.’ He goes up, falls down, breads his 
leg, and perhaps dies. As the informant said, ‘ He 
no go up himself. Medicine iLe. the magic cere- 
mony] make him go up.’ 

A third feature in the Murray Islander’s attitude 
towards disease consists in his treatment of it. A 
special group of men, the luktip zogo le, are con- 
cerned in curing disease. The sick man is placed 
on the sand-beach; his eyes are closed; no one 
may see the approach of the lukup zogo le. As he 
comes near, previously anointed with coco-nut oil 
by his attendant, he halts, and, spitting or blowing 
on his hands, performs a series of movements with 
them, as if he were sweeping something from him- 
self towards the patient. The doctor firmly fixes 
his gaze upon the patient throughout these actions. 
Then he makes some movements of the leg and 
further movements of the arms. Finally, he shouts 
the word ‘ Sirar ’ in a shrill voice and rushes off to 
the sea, accompanied by the sick man. Some few 
hours after bathing, the lv>kMp zogo le visits the 
patient in his hut and rubs him down with a decoc- 
tion of herbs, sea- weed, and coco-nut oil. This 
massage is repeated daily if necessary, until the 
patient recovers Exp. Torres Straits^ v. 

320--326, vi. 222-240). 

3. Melanesia.— These three characteristics — the 
belief that sickness is a result of disregarding a 
tabu, the use of suggestion and interference with 
memory in causing injury or disease, and the more 
elaborate ceremonial in treatment of sickness— 
indicate a more advanced state of culture than 
exists throughout Australia generally. We may 
trace this state among the neighbouring people of 
New Guinea, in the Bismarck Archipelago, in the 
Solomon Islands, in the Banks Islands, and in the 
New Hebrides ; it is a Papuo-Melanesian attitude 
towards disease. Thus, according to Seligmann 
[The Melanesians of British New Guinea^ Cam- 
bridge, 1910), ‘one or more , . . men who were 
sorcerers would follow their intended victim to 
his garden. . . . There he would be speared and 
clubbed, and, when dead {i.c. unconscious], cut to 
pieces. One end of a length of rope is then looped 
round the dead man’s hand or knee, while the 
opposite end is steeped in certain “medicine” 
[gorto).'* The medicine passes along the rope and 
, revives the victim. He is at first dazed, and does 
not know Avhere he is or what has happened to 
him. He is told that he will die shortly, but he at 
once loses memory of this. He manages to crawl 
back to his village, where his friends realize what 
has occurred by his silly, feeble condition, although 
the victim can give no account of what has befallen 
him {op. cit. 170). At Savo, Guadalcanar, Malanta, 
and at Florida, in the Solomon Islands, the victim 
is met in solitude by his assailant, who ‘seizes 
him, bites his neck, stufls . . . [certain] magic 
leaves down his throat and knocks him on the 
i head with an ^xe, but not so as to kill him.’ The 
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charmed leaves make the victim forget the name 
of his assailant. He goes home, and dies two days 
later {Codrington, 206). In Lepers Island, New 
Hebrides, the assailant, after having overcome his 
victim, shoots a little charmed material at his head 
by means of a bow and arrow, whereupon he can 
remember nothing of the scene, but goes home to 
fall ill and die. His friends, seeing the wound, 
know what has happened to Mm {ib. 207). 

In the central part of New Britain (Neu Pom- 
mern), Bismarck Archipelago, property is protected 
by tabu signs which, if disregarded, will cause 
headache, sores, etc., on the trespasser or the thief. 
If grasses are charmed and laid on the tree steins, 
madness will ensue. A human bone placed on the 
spot whence an object was stolen will cause the 
thief to waste (R. Parkinson, Dreissig Jahre in dev 
Sudsee, Stuttgart, 1907). In the Solomon Islands 
the disregard of tabu marks is similarly believed 
. to result in disease. 

Among the Eastern Papuo-Melanesians of New 
Guinea we find a further development of the view 
that disease is due to some emanation from the 
sorcerer. At Bartle Bay, for instance, disease can 
be caused ‘by means of a “sending” projected 
from the body of the sorcerer or witch. . . . The 
“sending” is most commonly projected from the 
body of a woman, and after her death may pass to 
her daughter, or with her spirit or shade {an«) pass 
to the other world.* At Gelaria, in the same 
remon of New Guinea, the ‘ sending * is called 
lahuni, Labnni exist within women. They are 
said to wear petticoats, which, however, are shorter 
than those worn by the women of the district. They 
* produce disease by means of a sliver of bone, or 
fragment of stone or coral, called gidana, which 
they insert into their victim’s body. A fragment 
of human bone or a man’s tooth is a specially potent 
gidana ’ {Seligmann, 640 f. ). The gidana is thrown 
by the labuni at about sixty yards’ distance ; only 
the ‘spiritual’ part is said to enter the victim’s 
body. The process of removing the spell can be 
perfonned only after the woman who sent the 
labuni has been appeased by presents. The treat- 
ment is usually undertaken by a man, and consists 
in nibbing the body until the gidana is extracted 
in the form of a material lump, which is sucked 
out through the closed hands ot the masseur. 

This notion of the discharge of an independent 
emanation or spirit from a living person, which 
itself lives a petticoated individual, probably 
led to a further development in which disease is 
attributed to the influence of an evil spirit. 
Amongst the Roro-speaking peoples of New Guinea 
there is ‘ an ill-defined but reM belief in demon- 
producing spiritual agencies controlled by a 
sorcerer’ (Seligmann, 291). In the Gazelle ten- 
insula, New Britain, the most powerful of evil 
^irits is called K^aia ; it dwells in high trees, 
dark caves, and other inaccessible places which, 
are held sacred. Any one profaning one of th^e 
sacred places invites sickness or death. Kaia 
manifests itself in the form of a snake (P. A. 
Kleintitselien, Die Kiistenhewohner d, Gazellehalh- 
Munster, 1906, p. 337). So, too, in the New 
Hebrides, spirits are the chief objects of veneration ; 
a sick man always attributes his illness to a spirit 
which he has offended by trespassing on some spot 
or profaning some object belonging to it, or which 
some enemy has invoked to bring illness (Codring- 
ton, 184). ^ 

^ In tlie Banks Islands, on the other hand, sickness 
IS generally attributed to the resentment, not of 
eviLspirits, but of ghosts of the dead. Also in 
Honda (Solomon Islands) it is a tindaloy i.e. a 
ghost of the dead, 

* that causes illness ; it is a matter of conjecture which of the 
Known it may be, Sometimes a person has reason to 


think, or fancies, that he has offended his dead father, uncle, or 
brother. In that case no special intercessor is required ; the 
patient himself or one of the family will sacrifice, and beg- the 
iindalo to take the sickness awray ; ib is a family affair,’ But, if 
he is uncertain of the ghost, if, for instance, his child is sick, he 
will summon a doctor, a mane kisu, to decide. ‘ The doctor 
called in will . , . chew ginger and blow into the iiatient’s ears 
and on that part of the skull vrhich is soft in infants, will call on 
the name of the tindalo, and beg him to remove the sickness ’ 
(Codrington, 194 f .). If this proves unsuccessful , another iindalo 
is addressed, or another mane kisu is summoned. The latter 
may undertake to get his own tindalo to intercede with the 
tindalo that is causing the illness. 

Thus we are able to trace in Oceania a develop- 
ment, along two directions, of ideas as to the 
causation of disease. In the one, disease is attrib- 
uted to some interference on the i)art of the dead. 
Probably this belief, traces of which appear even 
in Queensland (R, § 114), is correlated with the 
growth of the cult of the dead, which is so complex 
in certain parts of Melanesia. Thus, according to 
Seligmann {op. cit. 12 f. ), one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of the Western Papuo-Melanesians, 
ranging from Cape Possession to Orangerie Bay, is 
the close association of certain institutions with 
the shades of the dead, whereas the Eastern 
Papuo-Melanesians show no fear of the visitation 
of the deceased, and no fear of supernatural beings. 
They attribute disease, as we liave already seen, to 
the discharge of a spirit from a living person, thus 
closely agreeing with the general Australian view. 

The otiier line of development in Oceania con- 
sists in the attributing of disease to an offended 
^irit, which has to be propitiated by sacrifice. 
This conception finds a far higher development in 
Polynesia. In Samoa, for example, disease was 
considered due to ‘the wrath of some particular 
deity.’ The high priest of the village ascertained 
the cause, and ordered some sacrifice on the part of 
the patient, e.g. a canoe or a piece of land. Or a 
confession was obtained from every member of the 
patient’s family as to the crimes each had com- 
mitted or the curses he had uttered in a moment of 
anger against the patient or some other member 
of the family (G. Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, 
p. 140). In Tahiti, again, the sickness of chiefs 
was attributed to the anger of the gods. * Whole 
fields of plantains and a hundred or more pigs’ 
would be taken to the temples, where prayers were 
offered up ( W. Ellis, Polynesian Pcsearcfies, London, 
1831, i. 349). In Polynesia generally, disease was 
supposed to be a visitation from the gods. 

* When a person was taken ill, the priest or physician was sent 
for; as soon as he arrived, a young plantain-tree, procured by 
some members of the family, was handed to him, as an offering 
to the god ; a present of cloth was also furnished, as his own fee. 
He began by calling upon the name of his god, beseeching him 
to abate his anger towards the sufferer, to say what would pro- 
pitiate him, or what applications would afford relief ’ {ib. iii. 37). 
Indeed, the medicine administered (e.g, powder or infusion of 
vegetable matter, hot baths, etc.) was ‘ considered more as the 
vehicle or medium by which the god would act than as possess- 
ing any power itself to arrest the progress of the disease’ 
{ib. 47). 

In Hawaii the medicinal herbs employed were 
believed to have been obtained many generations 
ftgo, by a man named Koreamoku, direct ‘ from the 
gods, who also tauglit him the use of them’ 
(t&. iv. 335). 

Thus, starting from the rude Australian belief 
that disease w^as sent by one individual against 
his enemy, we have reached the high Polynesian 
conception of illness as tlie result of sin against 
the gods. Instead of employing a medicine-man 
to remove the stone or bone which had entered the 
victim, the latter relies for his recovery mainly on 
prayers and sacrifices offered to the offended god. 
Throughout Oceania the various practices we have 
described are combined with therapeutic measures, 
the most important of which, alike in the causation 
and in the treatment of disease, unquestionably is 
suggestion. Massage, with or without the external 
applicatioji of herbs, is a very common treatment 
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prescribed. Bleeding is occasionally resorted to. 
Trephining was practised in the Polynesian Islands, 
and is met with in certain more western islands, 
e.o. Loyalty Island, Duke of York Island, Ken 
Mecklenburg (New Ireland), and in the Gazelle 
Peninsula of New Britain, for the relief of severe 
headache and epilepsy. Hot baths are often em- 
ployed in Polynesia and in other islands, e,g. the 
Solomon Islands, the patient being wrapped in a 
cloth and seated over a pile of heated stones, which 
are covered with herbs and leaves. Fractured bones 
are set with splints of bamboo. Herbs are pounded, 
made into decoctions, and administered to the 
patient internally. Sometimes they are merely 
warmed in a coco-nut shell over the fire, and the 
steam therefrom, being applied to the patient, is 
expected to drive away the pain or the disease. 
Especially in Melanesia, into which the areca has 
been introduced from the Malay Archipelago where 
it is similarly valued, betel nut, betel leaves, and 
lime are considered powerful medicinal substances, 
both for internal and for outward application. 

. YTe have attempted to trace in vague outline 
various stages in the attitude of different Oceanic 
peoples towards disease. But, as we have al- 
ready pointed out (p. 724^), a people, when passing 
to a higher plane, does not diseara the beliefs of the 
lower, but carries them with it, perhaps adapting 
them to suit its further development. Thus the 
Hawaians, although they attribute disease to the 
gods, nevertheless believe that a sorcerer may be 
employed by a man to bring disease or death to 
his enemy. Consequently presents are made to 
the god, not only to appease his anger, hut also 
to turn the disease back to the person who sent it 
(Ellis, op, cit, ir, 293). So the Samoan, despite his 
belief that disease is due to the wrath of a deity, 
protects his property by various tabus. For 
example, he may suspend a stick horizontally 
from one of his trees ; this expresses ‘ the wish 
of the owner that any thief touching it might 
have a disease running right across his body, and 
remaining fixed there till he died* (Turner, op, ciL 
186). Or he may bring some pieces of clam shell, 
‘erecting at the spot three or four reeds tied 
together at the top in a bunch like the head of a 
man^ {iK). This was recognized as expressing a 
wish that the thief might be seized with ulcerous 
sores. Thus punished, the thief would confess and 
make a present to the owner, who would send him 
in return some native herb as medicine. 

We have already drawn attention to the Aus- 
tralian belief in the potency of human bones as a 
cause of disease. It is also met with in various 
parts of Melanesia and Kew Guinea. In the Banks 
Islands, where, as we have seen, illness is attributed 
to the ghosts of the deceased, a piece of human bone, 
belonging to the corpse of the ghost whose services 
are required, is applied to a fragment of food 
stolen from the victim. The whole is then 
‘ charmed, ’ and allowed to decompose or to burn. In 
the same islands and in Florida (Solomon Islands) 
a piece of bamboo is stufied with leaves, a dead 
man’s bone, and other magical substances. The 
aggressor covers up the open end of the bamboo 
until he meets his foe, when he opens it and lets 
fiy the magic influence against him (Codrin^on, 
op, cit, 204). So, too, among the Koro-speaking 
peoples of New (Guinea (Seligmann, op, eit, 289) 
there is a widely spread belief that parts of newly 
dead bodies are of value in the preparation of 
charms, and amongst the Eastern Fapuo-Melan- 
esians about Milne Bay {ih, 551) sorcerers are 
supposed to open graves of the dead and to eat 
their bodies. 

From the powers over disease attributed to the 
human dead we may pass to those attributed to 
living animals, chief among which is that of the 
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snake. The most potent of evil spirits in the 
Gazelle Peninsuiaof New Britain preferably mani- 
fests itself in the form of a snake. The man who 
wishes to injure another cuts up sea snakes and 
mixes them with leaves, roots, lime, and something 
— e.g. hair, blood, or footprints — connected with 
the victim. He places the whole in a short piece 
of bamboo, mutters secret words over it, and 
throws it into the sea, or buries it in the bush 
(Kleintitschen, op, cit, 343). In Pentecost Island 
(New Hebrides) delirium is attributed to a mac, a 
mysterious snake, which can be removed from the 
patictfit if he sits over the smoke of a heated coco- 
nut husk into which the medicine-man has breathed 
his charm (Codrington, op. cU. 200). If the mao 
snake took away a piece of food into the jDlaee that 
was sacred to a spirit, the man who had eaten the 
rest of the food would become ill as the fragment 
decay ed. Among the Eoro-speaking tribes of New 
Guinea disease is commonly attributed to snakes 
and to certain magical stones. The sorcerer is 
thought to be able to extract a deadly stone from 
the black snake, and this stone kills every person 
who touches it. Even the sorcerer, it is said, takes 
care not to come into immediate contact with it. 
In order to obtain a snake-stone, the sorcerer fasts 
in the hush alone for a fortnight, his food being 
limited to roasted bananas. He is particularly 
careful to avoid the sight of women. Sooner or 
later he dreams of the whereabouts of a very 
poisonous snake. Protecting his limbs by means 
of bandages, he proceeds to find and then to worry 
the snake, and ‘as it glides away, it exposes a 
small stone,’ wliich he picks up by thrusting against 
it a kind of fishing-spear provided with numerous 
closely set points. , It is dropped from the spear 
into a bamboo tube. The snake-stone is described 
as being the size of a filbert, and red-hot, hissing 
and losing its power if dropped into salt-water. 
The snake can be sent by the sorcerer to bite his 
victim, if it has been allowed to smell the clothes 
or some other object belonging to the latter {Selig- 
mann, op, cit, 28). 

The charming of any objects belonging to the 
victim is believed to play so important a part in 
producing disease, not only in Oceania, but over 
the greater xsart of the ’world, that it is only 
natural for i>rimitive man to take every care lest 
cuttings from his hair, parings from his nails, 
refuse from his food, his expectoration, excretions, 
footprints, or clothing pass into the hands of his 
enemy. In New Britain, for example, one or 
other of these objects {pcmait) is used by the 
sorcerer {papait), who murmurs an incantation 
over it, burns it with lime, and blows it from his 
hand into the air (Parkinson, op. cit. 118). In 
Tana (New Hebrides) a sorcerer, on seeing a dis- 
carded banana-skin, will pick it up and wear it all 
day in a leaf hanging round his neck, thus frighten- 
ing every one into thinking, ‘ He has got some- 
thing; he wfiil do for somebody by and by at 
night’ (Turner, op. cit. 320). In Florida (Solomon 
Islands) a man could make another ill by secretly 
taking a morsel of the latter’s food, and throwing it 
into a spot wdiich 'was the known habitat of a 
certain ghost of the dead. 

4 * Malay Archipelago, — Let us now pass to 
another people culturally and physicially most 
closely rmated to the Polynesian.s, among wliom, 
in conseqiience, we may expect to find disease 
attributed to gods or spirits, and cured by the 
ofiering of prayer and sacrifices to them — the 
inhabitants of the Malay Archipelago. Thence it 
•will be’ possible to pass to the Malay Peninsula, 
and to trace the native ideas of disease westward 
to the Indian, and northward to the Mongolian, 
peoples. 

Among the various tribes, and in the various 
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islands of the Malay Archipelago, there is consider^ 
able diversity in their beliefs ; but, genei-ally 
speaking, their spiritual world may be described 
as inhabited by the souls of animals hawks, 
fowls, pigs, etc.), by spirits of the river, home, 
etc., and by the gods of thunder, harvest, life, death, 
etc., one of whom may be supreme over the rest. 
Consequently, of the two main causes attributed in 
this region to disease, evil spirits are one ; and the 
treatment consists in effecting the departure of 
the evil spirit either by the persuasions of prayers 
and sacrifices or by the more cogent means of 
magical charms (Timor, Celebes, Bali, Java, 
Sumatra). The ceremony is often attended with 
much noise of gong- and drum-beating. Com- 
monly, c.g. in Borneo, Ceram, Timor Laut, Buro 
(cl Frazer, (rB^, 1900, iii. 97 1), the evil spirit or 
the disease — for it is difficult to separate cause from 
effect — is induced to enter a well-provisioned model 
boat, which is made to sail down the river, carrying 
its noxious burden out to sea. This custom of 
sending away the disease down river extends 
througlaout the Malay Peninsula to Burma, Siam, 
Annam, and even to Ceylon. Among the Milano 
of Sarawak the ceremony is performed in the 
following way ; 

The medicine-raan (oraTig bayoh% having decided which spirit 
(antu) is responsible for the disease, returns home and prepares 
a log of sago palm cut in the image of that antu. This image, | 
or dakan, may be enclosed in the model of a house or a boat. 
The patient's room is decorated with coloured cloths, flowers of 
the areca palm, and leaves fantastically plaited to represent 
objects, especially birds. A swing of rattan is erected, and 
plaited leaves connect it with the receptacle containing the 
dahan, so that the spirit may enter the latter after having been 
summoned by the omng bayok to the swing. Several people 
may successively mount the swing, swaying their bodies in every 
possible attitude, to the sound of drums played in the bach- 
fl^und. Himself swaying on the swing, the orang bayoh recites 
^almost in a monotone an incantation in the old language, ad- 
dressed to the spirit, begging him to come down and take the 
sickness out of the patient's body ' (Lawrence and Hewitt, JAI 
xxxviiL [1908] S91). * The whole incantation is a succession of 
appeals ... to the spirits, who come gradually nearer and 
nearer until the chant addresses them as if they were just out- 
side the house, and finally^ as though present in the room ' (ib, 
408). At length the medicine«man falls from the swing appar- 
ently insensible ; and after recovery he crosses to the patient, 
muttering incantations, sprinkling yellow rice, and waving over 
him an areca flower. Whenever the swing is unoccupied, an 
areca flower is hung across it. Finally, the patient himself may 
be_ transferred to the swing, and now, when the long-besought 
spirit is declared to be present, the patient and the orang bayoh 
proceed to enter the boat or bouse, the latter spitting betel-nut 
juice on the dahan, pouring water over it, and then sprinkling 
the drops over the patient's body, still murmuring incantations. 
Next day the dahan^ provided with podi and yellow rice and 
adorned wnth areca flowers, is taken in procession to a stream, 
where it is left to rot in its receptacle, except when the receptacle 
takes the form of a boat. In that case, the boat is decorated 
with flags, ii^nned with a crew, and armed with cannon aU of 
pith, and it is made to float down the river or towed out to sea. 
No Milano, save the orang bayoh, will dare to touch the diakan 
after the performance of this ceremony. Generally there is a 
‘sound, logical connection between the sickness and dakan 
used,' the spirits of the water being responsible for dysentery, 
those of the air for headache and fever, those of the jungle for 
malaria, swellings of the legs, and other diseases attendant on 
jungle life {ib. 393). 

This account is interesting as showing the com- 
plexity of the ritual which may be attained in 
endeavouring to drive the evU into a boat, which 
is then floated out to sea. The ceremony in one 
form or another is spread, as we have stated, 
throughout the Malay-peopled countries ; it is ^so 
found in the Solomon Islands, which perhaps it 
reached with the advent of the areca or betef-nut 
from Malaysia. The above account is also interest- 
ing, inasmuch as it introduces certain new features 
—the use of the swing in driving out the disease, 
the transference of the disease (or evil spirit) to an 
image, the swooning of the medicine-man, and the 
attribution of different diseases to different spirits 
or causes. 

In some cases a more simple and less public form of treatment 
is observed. The dakan, after having been incarnated by the 
pirit (aniu), is taken by the medicine-man into the jungle, or 
hung on a tree, i,e, in the air, or placed in the riy^r, accord- 


ing as the spirit’s real home is jungle, air, or water (ib. 390). In 
Amboyna a white cock is used, with which the patient is rubbed. 
It is then placed on a model boat and sent out to sea (Frazer, 
GB2iii.99). 

The swooning of the medicine-man brings us to 
another important feature in the cure of disease 
among primitive peoples. So far as we have con- 
sidered the mental state of the individual at all, it 
has been that of the patient, not that of the 
doctor. It is true that in certain parts of Hew 
Guinea and Melanesia the medicine-man finds that 
his magic is more efficacious if he enters upon it in 
a fasting state or in other ways maltreats himself. 
But probably in these peoples there is not that 
mental instability which is to be found among the 
Malayan races, leading, under provocation, to loss 
of consciousness, auto-hypnosis, or other forms of 
change in ‘ personality,* such as are exemplified in 
running amok and in Idtah. The altered mental 
state of the medicine-man during his treatment of 
disease is well exemplified in the second of the two 
main ideas in regard to disease which prevail in 
the Malay Archipelago. One of these ideas we 
have already considered, viz. possession or visita- 
tion by an evil spirit. The other idea, also 
wide-spread throughout this region, extending to 
Burma, the Andaman Islands, Tibet, and Horthern 
Asia (Tylor, Primitive Culture, ISIZ, i. 437), is 
that disease is due to a wandering of the soul. 
Just as in death the soul has finally left the body, 
so in sickness it is temporarily absent ; therefore it 
has to be pursued and caught by the medicine-mam 
The writer happened to see this ceremony of catch- 
ing the wandering soul during a chance evening 
stroll along one of the long verandahs of a house in 
Sarawak, &rneo. It has been picturesquely de- 
scribed elsewhere (Hose and McBougall, JAJxxxi. 
[1901] 184), and may be thus summarized : 

The medicine-man, after chanting several verses witti closed 
eyes, receives, in a dreamy state, his war-coat, shield, and 
sword (parang) from the hands of an assistant. With a short 
wand he sprinkles water on his parang, and then on each of the 

g orients ranged before him. A young fowl is handed to him. 

efore cutting off its head, he prays its soul to take a message 
to the supreme god to remove all sickness and to preserve the 
people from harm. Then, waving the bird over each patient 
and murmuring some archaic formulae, he kills it and sprinkles 
its blood over the patients. With a second fowl in his hand, he 
describes the wanderings of his own spirit, how he has to cross 
a great river, where finally he meets with the soul of one of his 
sick patients. He lays his fingers on the head of one of the 
patients, and at that moment the patient’s soul is believed to 
re-enter his body. At the same time he ties a piece of rattan cord 
round the patient's right wrist, to confine the soul to the body. 
The same performance is repeated in the case of the other 
patients, and then the medicine-man, after further chanting, 
during which bis own soul is returning to his body, ties a piece 
of the string round his own wrist. The second fowl is now 
killed, and the blood-stained is wiped on the arm of the 

patient, and is used to cut off the ends of the wrist-string. The 
chanting continues, until suddenly the medicine-man gives a 
, slight stagger and recovers consciousness. During the ceremony 
he had been heedless of his surroundings; and, from experi- 
ments which the writer knows to have been made at other times 
on such medicine-men, the claim is probably correct. 

The use of strings in the cure of disease (from 
which perhaps the unthinking use of ligatures 
was denved) extends over other parts of Oceania 
{e.g, Queensland) which we have already studied. 
In the Gazelle Peninsula of New Britain, threads 
are prepared and are charmed in order to cure and 
to prevent disease. For the former purpose, they 
are worn round the affected part ; for the latter, 
round the neck (Parkinson, op. cit. 119). 

In the Banks Islands, a charm consisting of * a 
bit of human bone, a fragment of coral, a splinter 
of wood or of an arrow by which a man has died,* is 
bound up with leaves and placed in the victim*s 
path to strike him with disease. This charm, 
called talaraatai, depends for its efficacy on the 
tying and binding tight with fibre (Codrington, 
op. cit. 204). The use of archaic incantations is 
fiiJso common in these parts. Frequently, words 
which are not understood are borrowed from other 
t?ribes. We have already stated that a paan may 
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recognize his inability to cause disease, yet may 
fear the existence of that power in others. So, 
frequently a tribe may consider another tribe 
specially versed in the causation or treatment of 
disease, and may use its language or summon 
members of it to its aid. 

In the Malay Archipelago, bits of wood, stones, 
or rags are sometimes dra%vn out of the patient’s 
body, as demonstrating the cure of the disease. 
The medicine-man’s chest will often contain curi- 
ously twisted roots, knotty sticks, pebbles, colomred 
marbles, pieces of quartz, etc., many of which, he 
claims, are revealed to him as medicines by benevo- 
lent spirits in his dreams. It is said that by means 
of the quartz crystal the medicine-man can diagnose 
the disease, see the soul, and catch it in its wander- 
ings (Ling Roth, Natims of Sarawak and British 
A. Romeo, London, 1896, i. 273). Possibly this 
is another example of the susceptibility of the 
Malayan to auto-hypnosis (crystal-gazing). 

Another important feature of M^ayan medicine 
consists in the prominence of women doctors. 
There are instances of this feature throughout 
Oceania, but in certain parts of the Malay Archi- 
pelago it reaches its highest development. ^ It is 
stated that in Borneo, for instance, at least in the 
past, a certain class of medicine-men, on adopting 
their profession, were emasculated, dressed in 
womens clothes, and thereafter treated as women 
(Ling Both, ih. i. 270, 282). At the present day 
many cures in that country are undertaken by 
women, and most of the spirits invoked by the 
medicine-men receive the prenx inii ‘ grandmother ’ 
— perhaps in accordance with the former import- 
ance of womanhood in the treatment of disease. 

In the Malay Archipelago, betel-nut and pepper 
are the common outward remedies for almost any 
disease. Turmeric, honey, spices, and onions are 
taken internally. Cholera is treated by rubbing 
with kayti putlh oil, and by water from certain 
sacred jars. Bleeding is practised ; cupping is 
common — usually by means of a bamboo cane, the 
air within which is exhausted either by suction or 
by lighting a fire at the upper end. A wound may 
be cauterized by burning with a red-hot wire. A 
patient may be exposed to the smoke of a fire 
lighted below a bamboo grating on which he sits. 

5. Malay Peninsula.-~-Coming now to the Malay 
Peninsula, we find that diseases become more dis- 
tinctly personified as demons. Each disease is 
(not, IS caused by) a different demon ; the demons 
all arise from the thunder-god, who sends them by 
the winds, because of the sins of the people. There 
are ape-demons, black-dog-demons, tiger-demons, 
jungle- and river-demons, any one of wdiich may 
cause disease. Certain new features, possibly of 
Indian or Chinese origin, begin to make their ap- 
pearance here. Amulets now become important. 
Women obtain protection from disease by Avearing 
combs, Avith inscribed patterns on them, and the 
patterns cause the disease-bearing Avind to fall to 
the ground until the Avearer has passed. A Semang 
Avoman may possess twenty or thirty such combs, 
Av^hich apparently depend for their efficacy on the 
particular pattern that they bear. The men’s 
‘talismans are . . . incised on the quivers and 
charm-holders ’ (Skeat and Blagden, Bogan Eaces 
of the Malay Peninsula^ London, 1906, i. 423). 
There is supposed to be some connexion between 
these patterns and the floAvers which the good god, 
Pie, at one time allotted as remedies for the 
various diseases. The diseases Avere also thought 
to be laid by the Avinds on the parasitic plants of 
trees, between death and burial of the victims. 
Noav, so runs the legend (Avhieh, however, must be 
accepted with caution), as new diseases have arisen 
since Pie dwelt on earth, and since the vegetable 
kingdom then apportioned by him to different 
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diseases is exhausted, such illnesses as smallpox 
and cholera ‘ have no rest, but, as soon as they have 
killed one man, fall straightAvay upon another even 
before the soul of the first has left the body ’ {ih it. 
212), Among the Mantra (of Malacca) also amulets 
are much in use ; they are made of pieces of tur- 
meric or other substance, strung on a shred of hark, 
and worn round the neck, wrists, or Avaist, The 
Sakai have bamboos decorated Avith magical pat- 
terns, Arhich are kept from the public gaze {io, ii. 
252). 

Incense is used in the Malay Peninsula. The 
Biandas of Selangor exorcize the eidl demon hy 
burning benzoin and invoking the spirits (Aaw^«^) 
of tigers or elephants or monkeys to enter the 
medicine-man’s body. The patient lies on his back 
Avithin a shelter of nibong-^slm leaves. As soon 
as the spirit enters the medicine-man, he brushes 
the patient seven times from head to foot with 
certain leaves, repeating an incantation which 
evidently is intended to expel the demon from the 
body. Among the Sakai the invalid is similarly 
beaten with ’leaves, after a censer of burning 
benzoin has been swung over his couch. The 
object here is to drive the demon within a cage 
Avhich is suspended over the head of the patient 
{ih. ii. 257). 

Trees also assume more importance. Disease 
may be cured by removing roots and stumps Avhich 
are suspected to be the home of the demon, and by 
casting saplings into the jungle so that evil spirits 
may accompany them. 

Among all the peoples of Eastern Asia sticks are 
of great value for the treatment of and protection 
from disease. Thus among the Ainus the demons 
of disease are propitiated by making them Avhat is 
called inao. An inao is a whittled Avand ; groups 
of inao are collectively called misa. They are 
sometimes Avorshipped as messengers to the gods ; 
sometimes they are regarded as offerings to the 
gods; or they may he regarded as mere charms. 
‘So, when a person falls sick, the elders often 
meet together and make inao of this [vdlloAv] tree. 
After they have been Arorshipped they are taken 
out to the sacred place and stuck up among the misa^ 
(J. Batchelor, op, cit, 88). Sticks of elder about 
four feet high are set up in a village for protection 
from a prevailing epidemic (see art. AlNUS). So, too, 
in the Andaman Islands, when an epidemic occurs, 
the medicine-man, Avho is called dUo-pai'ad (lit. = 
dreamer), hrandishing a burning log, bids the evil 
spirit retire, and plants before each hut stakes 
painted in stripes with black bees’ wax, the smell 
of Avhich helps to keep the demons at a distance 
(Man, JAI xii. [1883] 97). In the Malay Archi- 
pelago, sticks with fine shavings attached also play 
a similar part. Among the Tibeto-Burman peoples, 
a kind of arbour is erected before the sick man’s 
house, made of grass and boughs supported on four 
poles, round Avhich are hung little halls of split 
cane rolled tightly together. Strands of cane are 
stretched round the house from this arbour. The 
demons cannot pass through this barrier, conse- 
quently those already inside the house cannot be 
assisted by others from without (Shakespear, JAI 
xxxix. [1909] 378 f.). 

6. Africa. — In Africa illness is commonly attrib- 
uted either to the machinations of an enemy or 
— ^more usually perhaps — to resentment on the part 
of the ghost of a dead man OAving to the disrespect 
with which he has been treated. In West Africa, 
apparently, it may even be one of the sick man’s 
own spirits which thus vents his annoyance on the 
body (Tylor, ii. 130). Almost universally, before 
treatment is begnn, the name of the ghost must he 
discovered. Among the Nandi, this takes place hy 
diAonation. Some near relative is sent for, who 
takes four (for a woman, three) stalks of the castor- 
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oil x^Iant or of millet, and tries to stand each 
upright in a fragment of pot containing water, 
which is xdacecl near the i)atient's bed. As he 
takes each stalk, he calls on one of the deceased 
relatives of the patient by name. When one of 
the stalks stands erect, he exclaims, * I have got 
thee, 0 medicine-man,’ and the patient solemnly 
kicks it over with his big toe. The stalks are 
distributed in various places in or around the 
house ; a little mud or sand mixed with the water 
is smeared on the forehead and throat of the 
invalid; ‘the rest, together with some elensine 
grain, beer, and milk, is sprinkled between the 
bed and the door and also thrown outside the 
house,’ the relative beseeching the ghost to depart 
in return for the food which is being offered it 
(A. C. Hollis, The Nandiy London, 1909, p. 69). 
Among the A-Kikiiyu {W. Scoresby Roiitiedge, 
With a Prehistoric Peojphy the AMkuyu of British 
East Africa, London, 1910, p. 263) such divination 
is practised by arranging a number of counters 
in equal heapj and observing the remaining unit. 
Among the JBaganda small pieces of buffalo- or 
cow-hide are cast(J, Hoscoe, JAI xxxii. [1902] 40). 
Among the Bangala on the Upper Congo River the 
hanga, or medicine-man, addresses questions to the 
patient to discover wliat particular bwete, or spirit, 
IS causing the disease. He beats his drum, talks 
excitedly, and chants various incomprehensible 
phrases before the patient. ‘ The lilt of the metre 
together with the rhythm of the drum make the 
patient sway to and fro and have a hypnotic effect 
on him.’ His body jerks and twitches, as he is 
now plied with questions by the nanga. In this 
way the cause of the illness is found out (J. H. 
Weeks, JAI xl. [1910] 425). In the Sudan the 
writer received a description of a similar divi- 
nation by means of music; the rite, which is 
known as zar, is said to he employed even in Cairo, 
among women. The patient is visited several 
times by the practitioner, wlio wears a different 
coloured dress and sings a different incantation at 
each visit. Ultimately one dress or incantation is 
discovered which presumably by its action on the 
demon causes the patient to swoon. This know- 
ledge having been obtained, the patient is seated 
astride a live sheep, and the -same dress and in- 
cantation are employed again . After the patient’s 
second swoon the sheep is killed, the blood is 
smeared over her, and the meat is partly sacrificed, 
partly given her to eat. 

The use of animals in the cure of disease is a 
characteristic feature throughout Africa. Thxis 
among the Hottentots, the hand of a sick patient 
is introduced within the leg of an ox, which is then 
killed and eaten by married people who have chil- 
dren. A child recently recovered from a severe 
illness is dragged through an arch over which an 
ox is made to stand. The ox is killed, and eaten 
only by married people who have children (Frazer, 
{op. ciL iii. 405). Among the Bondei, a white chicken 
is tied to the head of the bed-post; and later, when 
it has grown to a fowl, it is taken to a tall tree, 
killed, and eaten. The medicine-man and patient, 
on their return, take care not to look behind 
them (Dale, JAI xxv. [1896] 219). In these eases 
it appears that some good influence is derived 
by eating an animal which has been brought 
into contact with a person recently affected by 
disease. 

But, generally speaking, the animal is used only 
for the transference of the disease to it. Thus, in 
Bechuanaland, a king after an illness seats himself 
on an ox stretched on the ground, the head of 
which is then held in water until it dies of suflb- 
cation. To cure a headache, a man will sometimes 
beat a lamb or goat until it falls down, with the 
object of transferring to it his pain (Frazer, op, cit. 


iii. 14). A Guinea negro will tie a live chicken 
round his neck to cure disease {ib.). In such cases 
the animal or bird is generally driven away or 
killed. In the Upper Congo, the mieta (spirits), 
‘when they are troubling a family, can be driven 
into animals by tlie hafiga ya hwaha [‘medicine- 
man of the mat’], and killed by him’ (Weeks, 
op, (At, 378). Of all the hanga, this ‘medicine- 
man of the mat’ was the most powerful.^ On his 
arrival at the sick-honse, he put stakes into the 
ground, and, by tying a mat round them, made 
an enclosure, in which he sat speaking to the vari- 
ous mieta, answering ‘himself in assumed voices, 
pretending he was holding a conversation with 
them’ (iS. 383). ‘ A string was tied from the roof 
of his clients’ house to one of the stakes in his mat 
enclosure, and the end of the string dropped inside. 
From this string there dangled dried plantain 
leaves, twigs, etc.’ {ib.). When he was tired he 
shook the leaves — a signal for the lads sitting out- 
side the enclosure to start heating their drums, 
and for the folk to sing their chorus. Thus he 
would spend several days in trying to find out 
which of the mieta was troubling the family. 
Finally, he makes 

* a terrific noise inside the mat, as though he were fighting for 
his life. Shouts, screams, derisive laughter, whacks, thuds, 
and smacks proceed from the interior of the mat, and at last 
the ^nga rushes out, panting and sweating profusely, holding 
in his band a bleeding head [really the head of a rat or lizard, 
bub believed by the people to belong to a mysterious animal 
dug up from within the mat], and declaring that he has killed 
the animal that was p(^sessed by the spirit that was troubling 
the family ’ (i&. 384). 

So in Uganda, the evil spirit, which is supposed 
to dwell at the top of the centre hnt-pole, is caught 
by raising a buffalo’s or cow’s horn, within which 
shells are placed so as to make a squeaking noise 
when the horn is shaken, which is supposed to be 
the spirit of the horn. When the evil spirit is thus 
caught, the horn is simply covered with a piece of 
bark-cloth, placed in a water-pot, and thrown into 
the river or burnt in the jungle (Rosooe, JAI xxxi. 
[1901] 125 f.). 

In addition, of course, to the determination of 
the particular spirit causing the disease, and to the 
transference of it to an animal, other therapeutic 
measures, some of considerable complexity, are pre- 
scribed by the medicine-man. Among the Bondei, 
dieting is common: certain objects of food are 
tabued. Among the Bageshu (Roscoe, JAI xxxix. 
[1909] 187), ‘sometimes herbs are rubbed over the 
sick man and buried in the path. It is believed 
that the first person who steps over the herbs will 
contract the disease. . . In the Upper Congo, 
cupping is often practised, usually by sucking a 
horn placed over the skin. Massage is a common 
treatment, often terminated by the pretended ex- 
traction of a small object— a palm-nut, stone, or 
piece of iron— from the patient’s body. Enemas 
and fomentations are also used. Rheumatic pains 
in the limbs are relieved by tying certain medi- 
cines to a brass rod, which is then 'worn by the 
patient. Knotted strings are tied round the suf- 
ferer’s wrists and feet. Among the people of 
British Central Africa (Stannus, JAI xh [1910] 
285), many children’s illnesses are treated by boil- 
ing certain leaves in water and holding the cliiicl 
over the medicated vapour -bath. Bleeding is 
arrested by the powdered bark of an astringent 
tree. Internal remedies are only sparingly used. 
The treatment of snake-bite is by ligature. 

Among the A-Kamba (British East Africa) the 
medicine-man’s gourd commonly contains pebbles, 
hard seeds, nuts, and such objects as the bone of a 
lion’s paw, a cock’s spur, pieces of porcupine quills, 
etc. He also carries various powders, e.g, a grey 
owder made from certain trees, and believed to 
e an antidote to magic and poison; a white powder 
called iga (also used by the A-Kikiiyu, and called by 
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them ira) ; a blackish mixture prepared from some 
tree, and used to cure swellings of the limbs ; a dark 
medicine contained in a gazelle’s horn, which is of 
value wlien pointed at the abdomen of a woman in 
labour ; and a medicine which, when mixed with 
water, is given internally for diarrhoea (C. W. 
Hobiey, Ethnology of A-Kamha and other East 
African Tribes^ Cambridge, 1910, p. 100). The 
A-Kikiiyu sew up sword-slashes and spear-stabs. 
Theiv chcmhii is made of castor-oil, shee}) fat, honey, 
goat’s milk, water of various streams in Kilaiyu, 
urine of a male and female goat and sheep, magumo 
wool, and the milky sap of wild figs. A little of 
this mixture placed on the penis cures hsematuria ; 
it is also good for a cough. Indeed, it will revive 
a dying man if he be touched with it on the fore- 
head, tongue, navel, buttocks, and toes, and if 
some be passed five times round his head. Other 
Kikiiyu medicines are made from seeds, leaves, 
roots, and from the ashes of roots and barks. They 
are usually kept in the form of a dry powder, and 
are applied by touching the patient much in the 
manner described. Expectoration plays an im- 
portant part in the ritual of treatment, the patient 
at the same time exclaiming, ' I expel what is bad ’ 
(Eoutledge, op. cit. 262 ; Hobiey, JAI xl. [1910] 
448), 

7 . Central and S. America. — Among the Indians 
of America we naturally look for those character- 
istics in their attitude towards disease which we 
have met with in Eastern Asia and Malayo-Poly- 
nesia {see ‘American’ section of this article, below). 
As regards S. America, in South Chili the medicine- 
man is dressed as a woman, and the great nervous 
excitement, followed by a state of coma or trance 
into which he is thrown, forcibly recalls the sha- 
manistic condition existing in Asia and Malaysia. 
But there is one striking feature in S. America 
which is on a distinctly lower plane of culture, viz. 
the persistent attribution of disease to material 
objects. Thus, among the Araiicanos of Chili, the 
principal god, formerly called Pillan, the thunder- 
god, was served by malignant spirits called Hue- 
c^mus, who could transform themselves into any 
shape and produce invisible wounds by means of in- 
visible weapons. All disease is attributed by them 
to evil spirits, which produce an invisible wound 
or introduce some foreign body within the victim. 
Not only Divine beings, but the living and the 
dead, may, as malign spirits, assume a form, e.g. 
snake, ant, or lizard, which may produce disease 
(K. E. Latchani, JAI xxxix. [1909] 346). Conse- 
quently diseases are treated first by discovering 
tlieir source, and then by expelling the harmful 
substance from the body. In Central Brazil the 
‘good’ medicine-man finds the poison which has 
been sent to the victim by the ‘bad’ medicine- 
man, and lays it in water, thus rendering it harm- 
less, The sorcerer may have obtained some hair 
or blood from the victim, which he then mixes with 
the poison of wasps, ants, and other insects, pre- 
pared with oil and certain resins in a calabash. 
But, if he cannot obtain blood or hair, he poisons a 
twig or a woollen thread. He then introduces this 
into the victim’s house, or shoots it with an arrow 
into a tree near where he lives. The twdg is sup- 
posed to wound the victim? and so the ‘good’ 
medicine-man sucks the wound until the twig (or 
woollen thread) appears, and then he spits it out. 
Tobacco-narcosis is a very common mode of treat- 
ment, the medicine-man blowing tobacco smoke 
over the patient’s body, kneading it with great 
force, while the medicine-man’s groans and lamenta- 
tions resound through the village. At length he 
begins to suck, and ultimately expectorates the 
cause of the illness (K. von den Steinen, Unter dm 
Natnrvdlkern ZentralBra^liens. Berlin, 1897, p. 
300). 


Similarly, in Paraguay the witch-doctor is sup- 
posed to have the power of introducing beetles into 
a man’s stomach. So, when a man is ill, he sum- 
mons the medicine-man, wdio, to an accompaniment 
of rattles and the excited singing of his assistants, 
spits on and sucks at the patient’s stomach until at 
length he produces a beetle, a palm-nut, or a fish- 
bone. The witch-doctors usually wear ear-disks 
faced ‘with bright pieces of glass or bits of polished 
tin’ (S. H. C. liawtrey, JAI xxxi. [1901] 291). 

Lii'BRATURB.— This is given throughout the article. The onl^' 
general book known to the writer, Max Bartels' Die Ilcdizin der 
Maturvulker (Leipzig, 1893), cannot be strongly reconmiended. 

' C. S, Mykrs.. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (American).— 
As certain aspects of x>rimitive medicine vdil be 
treated in art. Medicine-Men, the present dis- 
cussion will be limited to the consideration of 
disease itself from the various points of view of the 
American aborigines’ ideas, customs, ceremonials, 
etc., connected with its prevention, relief, and 
cure. Among a race as widely scattered as the 
American Indians, and occupying, for long periods 
of time, all kinds of environments — from the Arctic 
north to the tropical south, from the seashore and 
coastal regions to the high plateaus and mountain- 
ous areas of the continent, island regions like the 
Caribbean, arid plains like those of the south- 
'western United States and parts of south-western 
South America, the thick forests and well- watered 
lands in some other directions, the valleys of the 
great rivers and the basins of great lakes — the pre- 
valence of diseases, the susceptibility to them, the 
methods of treatment, and the psychological re- 
action to the general situation w^ere naturally 
subject to considerable variation. 

I. American Indians a comparatively healthy 
race. — At the time of the Columbian discovery, 
the Indians were, on the %vhole, a healthy people, 
and, in spite of the efiects of intertribal wars and 
their attendant evils, were holding their own in 
point of numbers, or, as some authorities believe, 
were even increasing in population, especially in 
some parts of the continent. Our knowledge of 
diseases among the American Indians, before the 
coming of the wdiites, is not very satisfactory even 
for the semi-eivilized peoples of Mexico, Central 
America, and Peru; for many of the uncivilized 
tribes of both North and Soutn America the data 
at hand are scanty indeed. Where direct state- 
ments of early explorers, missionaries, pioneers, 
and colonists are lacking, certain inferences can 
be made from the mention of diseases in myths 
and legends and cognate folk-lore material. Dr, 
Hrdli 6 ka, our best and most recent authority on 
the matter, .says (Bnll. SO BE, pt. i. [1907] p. 540) : 

*The condition of the skeletal remains, the testimony of early 
observers, and the present state of some of the tribes in this 
regard, warrant the conclusion that on the whole the Indian 
race was a compai-ativelj^ healthy one. It was probably spared 
at least some of the epidemics and diseases of the Old World, 
such as smallpox and rachitis, while other scourges, such as 
tuberculosis, syphilis (precolumbian), typhus, cholera, scarlet 
fever, cancer, etc., were rare, if occurring at all. Taking into 
consideration the warlike nacure of many of the tribes and the 
evidence presented by their bones (especially the skulls), in- 
juries, etc., particularly those received by offensive weapons, 
must have been common, although fractures are less frequent 
than among white people.* 

Since contact with the whites, a marked decrease 
in numbers has taken place nearly everywhere, 
the causes of this diminution being ‘the intro- 
duction of diseases (particularly smallpox), the 
spread of alcoholism, syphili.s, ana espeei^uly tuber- 
culosis . . . and increased mortality due to changes 
in the habits of the people through the encroachment 
of civilization.’ Certain tribes, however, are now 
beginning to show a slight increase in population, 
andDx% Hrdiicka thinks that, ‘as more attention 
is paid to the hy^enic conditions of the Indians, 
an increase comparable with that in whites may , be 
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expected in many sections.’ The writer of the 
present article lias pointed out several cases of 
such increase in his art. ^ Indians, North American ’ 
in EBr xiv, 4o2. Mixed bloods are said to suffer, 
more than the pure bloods, from * many disorders 
and diseases known to the whites,’ but the evidence 
in this matter is by no means convincing. 

2 . Epidemics, etc.— As has been already noted, 
epidemics of disease appear to have been rare in 
pre-Columbian America. According to Dr. H. U. 
Williams (p, 342), the New World, up to the 
period of its discovery and occupation W the 
whites, offered a marked contrast to the Old in 
the fact that ‘ the American race, during its sojourn 
of some thousands of years apart from the rest of 
mankind, developed a surprisingly small number 
of infections peculiar to it.’ Concerning certain 
epidemics and wide-spread outbreaks of disease 
contemporaneous with the settlement of various 
parts of the continent by Europeans, it is still 
somewhat doubtful whether the infection in ques- 
tion came from Europe (by way of white people, 
or, possibly, through Indians who had been taken 
to Europe) or was of native origin. An interesting 
example is the epidemic among the Indians of New 
England in 1616-1620, of which a critical study 
has recently been made by Dr. Williams. This 
pestilence, which was accompanied by great mor- 
tality among the Indians, from Cape Cod to the 
Penobscot, and sporadically outside these limits, 
but from which the English seem to have been 
mostly immune, may have been a variety of the 
* bubonic * plague prevalent in London during the 
early years of the 17th cent, and transferred to 
America by sailors, colonists, or returning Indians. 
It could hardly have been smallpox, as some have 
thought; this disease raged among the Indians 
later on (e.y. in 1633). The idea that it may have 
been carried to the Indians by certain shipwrecked 
French sailors held captive among them is also to 
be considered. The European settlers of the period 
were prone to regard such calamities as visitations 
of God, just as many Indian tribes looked upon 
them as the work of evil spirits, etc. The idea 
also prevailed among the Indians that epidemics of 
diseases unknown before the advent of the whites 
were in some way let loose among the natives by 
the English and other white peoples. Interesting 
on this point is the following extract from Winslow’s 
Good News from New England (1624), cited by Dr. 
Williams (p. 345) : 

‘ Here let me not omit one notable, though wicked, practice of 
this Tisquantum (Squanto) ; who to the end he might possess 
his countrymen with the greater fear of us, and so consequently 
of himself, told them we had the plague buried in our store- 
house ; which, at our pleasure, we could send forth to what 
place or people we would and destroy them therewith, though 
we stirrednot from home. Being, upon the aforenamed brabbles, 
sent for by the governour to this place, where Hobbamock (an 
Indian) was and some other of us, the ground being broke in 
the midst of the house, whereunder certain barrels of powder 
were buried, though unknown to him, Hobbamock asked him 
what it meant. To whom he readily answered : That was the 

S lace, wherein the plague was buried, whereof he formerly told 
ira and others. After this Hobbamock asked one of our 
people, whether such a thing were, and whether we had such a 
command of it. Who answered No ; but the God of the English 
had it in store, and could send it, at his pleasure, to this destruc- 
tion of His and our enemies. This was, as I take it, about the 
end of May 1622.’ 

Ethically, at least, some of the English ami 
some of the Indians were not far removed from 
one another. 

There has been much discussion of the question 
whether syphilis is of pre-Coliimhian origin in 
America, or has been introduced from Europe 
since the discovery. Dr. A. S. Ashmead {Arner, 
Journ. Dermat, 1908, pp. 226-233) is convinced of 
its pre-Columbian origin, and Dr. F. Grana identi- 
fies it with the Peruvian huanti ; Dr. Iwan Bloeh 
{Intern. Amerik,~Kongr. xiv. [1904] 57-79), from 
historical g^nd osteological evidence— he has 


cently also published a volume on the subject— 
is another believer in the pre-Columbian theory, 
which is also shared by E. G. Bourne, the American 
historian, who considers the legend of the culture- 
hero Guahagiona and his sores ‘ conclusive evidence 
that syphilis had existed in the West Indies long 
before the coming of the Spaniards’ (Proc. Amen 
Antig. Soc., N.S., xvii. [1906]). Drs. Telio and 
Palma of Peru, who have studied the question, 
seem also to share the opinion that syphilis is 
pre-Hispanic in Peru, citing in evidence certain 
representations of the effects of the disease in an- 
thropomorphic pottery, etc, ; so also K. D. Wagner 
and Dr. Capitan, the French anthropologist 
{loum. Soc. aes Am^n de Paris, N.S., vi. [1909]). 
Dr. Lehmann {Glohis, xcviii. [1910] 12-13) is of 
opinion that the evidence in Telio and Palma 
does not settle the matter satisfactorily, and Dr. 
Hrdli5ka is by no means convinced of the preva- 
lence of syphilis in pre-Columbian America. The 
exact character of the Peruvian uta, the Colum- 
bian and Paraguayan buha, and some other dis- 
eases, all of which may possibly on some occasions 
bemistaken for syphilis, is not yet clearly decided. 
The idea of syphilis-infection of man from the 
llama — a belief occurring in certain regions of 
South America— is not sustained (in man and in 
the llama the disease is comparatively rare now in 
Peru), Leprosy, according to Dr. Ashmead, was 
introduced into America from Spain. There are 
other interesting S. American diseases that call 
for further investigation, such, e.g., as the Ecua- 
dorian huicJio, which seems to have some analogies 
with the African ‘ sleeping sickness.’ 

Among a number or American Indian peoples 
{e,g. the Oregonian Klamath) there are general 
dances and like ceremonies carried out for the 

S se of avoiding or driving away epidemics and 
eaks of disease. Some of the Indians of the 
south-western United States tried to * capture’ the 
spirit of smallpox during an epidemic ot that dis- 
ease, and similar procedures are reported from 
elsewhere. 

3 . Conceptions of the nature, source, etc., of 
disease. — Under this head could he cited illustra- 
tions of all manner of ideas, from the most natural 
and simple to the most far-fetched and compli- 
cated, or even metaphysical. On this point Dr. 
HrdliSka remarks {Bull. 30 BE, pt. i. [1907] p. 
837): 

* The causation and the nature of disease being to the Indian 
in lai^e part mysteries, he assigned them to supernatural 
agencies. In general, every illness that could not plainlj'^ be 
connected with a visible influence was regarded as the effect 
of an introduction into the body, by malevolent or offended 
supernatural beings or through sorcery practised by an 


. - concerning 

many minor indispositions and injuries, led to the development 
of separate fonns of treatment, and varieties of healers.’ 

Among the American aborigines one finds ex- 
amples of the attribution of disease and illness in 
man to his own misdeeds and sinfulness, to his 
neglect of his ancestors, to violations of innumer- 
able kinds of tabus and prohibitions, to the 
malevolence or ill-will of the dead, to the touch 
of ghosts, to the actions of the wdnd and the 
moon, to the machination of enemies through 
magic and witchcraft, etc., to the desire for re- 
venge of the animal world ill-treated by man, to 
temporary loss of the soul, to the introduction of 
foreign objects into the body, to the shadows of 
certain other people {e.g. mourning widows and 
widowers), to women (particularly when menstru- 
ating), etCi For certain special diseases and 
pathological conditions very curious reasons are 
sometimes given. Some of the names of diseases 
and terms relating to or describing their symptoms 
are interesting psychologically. In Tsimshian the 
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term for ‘liaving epileptic fits’ really signifies 
*like a bear’; and the word for ‘crazy’ means 
‘like a land-otter.’ The Chinook term for ‘rheu- 
matism’ means lit. ‘tired all over’^ — quite an 
expressive name. In Kutenai the general term 
for ‘ sick ’ is sanitlqoinei lit. ‘ bad-bodied he is ’ ; 
the corresponding word for ‘well’ being suMtlqoinet 
‘good-bodied he is.’ The term ‘sick’ is applied 
in a number of Indian languages to denote emo- 
tions and the like. Thus in the speech of the 
Mosquito Indians the term for ‘angry’ signifies 
lit. ‘liver-sick’; in Haida, ‘downcast^ is ‘heart- 
sick/ etc. By the Mosquito Indians the liver is 
regarded as the seat ox emotional life ; among 
the Kutenai and many other Indian tribes it is the 
heart. With some of them, unless the heart can 
be touched or struck, the efforts of the shaman to 
injure or kill a man turn out useless. Certain 
tribes believe that diseases are ‘shot’ into the 
body (e,g. ‘pains’ with some Californian tribes). 

4 . Ceremonials, magic and religious, in rela- 
tion to disease and its cure. — The employment 
of magic rites and formulae, of religious or semi- 
religious ceremonials, ritual and other perform- 
ances, for the purpose of preventing or curing 
diseases of various sorts is common in all regions 
of the globe, especially among uncivilized peoples, 
and the aborigines of America are no exception to 
the rule. These rites and ceremonies vary, from 
the simple procedures of the ‘ medicine-men ’ and 
‘medicine-women,’ shamans, or sorcerers, who by 
rude incantations and noise-making with rattles, 
drums, etc., sought to drive away disease, or by 
laying on of hands, sucking, tricks of legerdemain, 
and the like, pretended to extract noxious objects 
from the body of the patient, to the more elaborate 
and highly developed ritual activities of ‘ medicine- 
societies ’ carried out sometimes for the benefit of 
an individual, or a whole family, and again on 
behalf of the entire community. The whole wide 
range is occasionally to be found within the limits 
of a single linguistic stock. Thus we have the 
crude rites of the lowest Athapascan tribes of 
Alaska and north-w^estern Canada, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the complicated system of 
the ‘night chant’ of the Navaho, who are of the 
same lineage; in like manner, also, the simple 
procedures of the shamans of the barbarous Utes 
and Shoshones, the lowest representatives of the 
Uto-Aztecan stock, contrasting with the rites and 
ceremonies of the Aztecs of ancient Mexico and 
their semi-civilized kindred, who mark the highe.st 
limit attained by this people. And S. America, 
while not exliibiting, perhaps, such extremes of 
diversity within one and the same stock, shows 
equal variety, if one compares the barbarous and 
completely uncivilized tribes of the Brazilian, 
Peruvian, and Venezuelan forests with the ancient 
Peruvians. Healing ceremonies of great interest 
occur among many American Indian peoples ; the 
best known and those described in greatest detail 
belong to some of the Plains tribes and peoples of 
the Algonquian stock. As Dr. HrdliSka remarks 
{BulL SO BE, pt. i. p. 838) : 

* Amdng' most of the populous tribes the medicme-men of this 
class (the priest-healer type) were associated in guilds or 
societies, and on special occasions performed great healing or 
“ life- (vitality-) giving” ceremonies, which abounded in songs, 
prayers, ritual, and drama, and extended over a period of a 
few hours to nine days.* 

There also existed among some tribes 
‘large medicine-societies, composed principally of patients 
cured of serious ailments. This was particularly the case 
amon^ the Pueblos. At Zuhi there still exist several such 
societies, whose members include the greater part of the 
tribe and whose organization and functions are complex. 
The ordinary members are not actual healers, but are believed 
to be more competent to assist in the particular line of dis- 
eases which are the specialty of their society, and therefore 
may be called by the actual medicine-men for assistance. 
They participate also in the ceremonies of their own society' 


The curative ceremonies of suck people as the 
Navaho, when emifioyed for the benefit of indi- 
viduals, are both prolonged and costly, being 
exceedingly elaborate both in ritual and in jmra- 
phernalia. According to Dr. G. A. Dorsey {ib, 
p. 229): 

‘Among the non- Pueblo tribes of the S.W., especially among 
the Navaho and Apache, the extended ceremonies are almost 
entirely the property of the medicine-men, and must be re- 
garded as medicine-dances. Many of these are of an elaborate 
and complicated nature, but all are designed for the restoration 
of the sick. In these ceremonies masks are often worn, and 
complicated and elaborate dry -pictures are made, both these 
features probably having been borrowed from the Pueblo tribes. 

Some of these great ‘ medicine ’ ceremonies have 
gathered about them practically all the ritual lore 
and legend of the tribe, and serve as a general 
outlet for the observance and dramatic sense of 
all the people. The great Midefxoiwm, or ‘ grand 
medicine society,’ of the Algonquian Ojibwa and 
related tribes is described in detail by Hofiinan 
(7 EBEW [1891] 143-300) ; the medicine-men of 
the Athapascan Apache by J. G. Bourke {$ EBEW 
[1892] 443-603) ; the esoteric fraternities of the Zufii 
by Mrs. Stevenson EBEWll^Oil ) ; the Cherokee 
medicine-men and their sacred formulae by Mooney 
(7 EBEW 301-397) ; the secret societies of the 
Kwakiutl by Boas (Eep. U,S. Nat,Mus,,18QS); the 
organizations of the Algonquian Cheyenne by Dor- 
sey {Anfhr. Fubl. Field Colmnb, Mus. ix. [1905]); the 
‘mountain chant’ of the Navalio(5i2jBJ^TK 37^^-467), 
and the great ‘ night chant ’ of the same people, by 
Matthews {Mem. Amer, Mus. Nat. Hist., N.Y,, 
vol. vi. [1902]). For other N. Amer. Indian tribes 
much valuable information will be found in the 
various monographs of Boas (Eskimo and peoples 
of North Pacific coast), Dixon and Kroeber (Cali- 
fornian tribes), Kroeber, Wissler, Lowie (tribes of 
the Great Plains), etc. For general information 
concerning the American Indian shaman, the 
article of Dr. B. B. Dixon {JAFL xxi. [1908] 1-12) 
is of importance. From some points of view, the 
ceremonials of the Navaho are the most remark- 
able of American healing-rituals. For S. America, 
we have not much accurate and detailed material 
of a reliable character concerning the rites and 
ceremonies of the secret societies having to do 
with ‘medicine.’ The best is to be found in the 
recent works of Koch, Nordenskiold, Elirenreich, 
Hawtrey, Guevara, Latcham, etc. Some data are 
also contained in the writings of certain of the 
ear^ missionaries, explorers, and historians, such 
as (Sharlevoix and others. Concerning the great 
‘ night chant ’ of the Navaho, a ceremony lasting 
nine days. Dr, Matthews says (Amer. Anthrop. ix. 
[1896] 50) : 

‘ The principal purpose of this great ceremony is to heal the 
ailing man or woman, who defrays all the expenses of the cere- 
mony; but the occasion is used, also, to implore the gods for 
various temporal blessings, not only for the sick man, but for all 
who participate in the work, with their friends and relations. 
This ceremony, like nearly all ceremonies, ancient and modern, 
is connected with a myth or legend (several myths, indeed, in 
this case), and many of the acts m the ceremony are illustrative 
of the mythic events.’ 

He also observes further : 

‘ In them we find a nocturnal vigil analogous to that of the 
mediaeval knight over his armour ; we find a vigil in which men 
and gods, or the properties that represent the gods, alike take 
part ; we find evidence of the belief in a communit;^ of feeling 
and interest between gods and men, and we have an instance of 
a primal feast in common or love-feast closely resembling certain 
ceremonial acts performed among ourselves to*day.’ 

5. Games and gaming* implements as preventives 
and as remedies for disease. — ^That games among 
savage and barbarous peoples have certain pre- 
ventive and curative rdles with regard to disease as 
well as other afflictions and calamities of mankind 
is not at ail surprising, especially if one takes the 
view of their magic and religious origin expressed 
by Stewart Culin in his monograph on ‘ Games of 
the North American Indians’ {$4 i2BA’IF[1907]). 
Among the Sacs and Foxes (Culin, p, 44$ f.) the 
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game of ring and pole was played about the house, 
because ^ people believe there is a spirit of sickness, 
Apenaweni, always hovering about to get into the 
lodges, and this game is encouraged in order to 
keep it away.’ The employment among the 
Kwakiutl Indians of Vancouver Island of a sort of 
* bean-shooter ’ (Dr. Newcombe calls it ‘ the figure 4 
dart-shooter ’) in a medical ceremony is thus de- 
scribed (Culin, p. 761, quoting Newcomhe) ; 

‘Amonj^ the Kwakiutl of the Nimpkish tribe, this is called 
Eendkm. In use a small stick is placed across the top of the 
pliant side-pieces, and is shot to some little distance by pressing 
on the trigger-piece, which is horizontal to the figure 4. The 
figure is held in front of the body with both hands, with the 
short end of the tri^er downwards, and the perpendicular stem 
of the 4 horizontally. It is frequently used when children are 
sick, and small sticks are shot in different directions to chase 
away the spirit supposed to be causing the sickness. It was 
used as lately as two years ago at Alert Bay, Sets of four of 
this instrument are employed by grown-up people-relatives of 
the sick. The sticks are left lying about after the performance, 
but the guns are burned when done with. This goes on for four 
nights in succession. The noise of the two flexible sides coming 
together when the stick is ejected is supposed to aid the good 
work. At night the four shooters are left loaded near the sick 
child, to scare the ghost or spirit. They are also used as a game 
by children.* 

This is an interesting example of the employment 
of the same implement or instrument in a children’s 
game and in a ‘medical’ procedure. Dings or 
hoops, similar to those used in the hoop and pole 

f ame, are used in certain * medicine’ ceremonials 
y the. shamans of the Oglala Dakota Indians 
(Culin, p. 435) for the purpose of aiding in the cure 
of the sick. On the first day of the healing rite of 
the Navaho, known as Yebitchai, similar gaming 
rings are made. These rings were used to touch 
the mouth and other parts of the patient’s body, 
and were afterwards rolled out of the lodge. 
Of the 12 rings used in this ceremonial, as de- 
scribed by Col. J, Stevenson {8 BBEW [1891] 239), 

‘ three were afterwards taken to the east, three to 
the south, three ^ to the west, and three to the 
north, and deposited at the base of pinon trees.* 
We are further informed : ‘ The rings %vere placed 
over the invalid’s mouth to give him strength, 
cause him to talk with one tongue, and to have a 
good mind and heart. The other portions of the 
body were touched with them for physical benefit.’ 
Culm (p. 437) reports having seen ‘ actual practical 
game rings ’ used in ceremonies. Naturally, where 
the beginnings of the priest and the doctor are 
found together in the primitive shaman, the imple- 
ments and objects in ceremonial use must often be 
the same or very similar. And the lines between 
‘games’ and other more or less ceremonial per- 
formances are not always very marked ; indeed, 
the former are not infrequently made a pa,rt of 
religious or quasi-religious observances— and this 
is not at all peculiar to the aborigines of the New 
World. 

6. Medical operations, surgery, etc.— Some of 
the performances of the American ‘ medicine-men ’ 
belong rather to the field of jugglery and legerde- 
main than to that of operative thempeutics. Others 
have, doubtless, more of a religious or mystical 
than of a medical significance. There are, how- 
ever, a number that may justifiably he classed as 
relating to the beginnings of medical operations 
and surgery as we understand them. The range 
of these among even quite primitive tribes may be 
seen from Father Moriee’s article (see Lit.) on the 
surgery of the D(§nes, an Athapascan people of 
British Columbia, where items relating to bleeding, 
burning, blistering, treatment of broken limbs, 
deformities, uterine troubles, child-birth, cataract^ 
etc., are hiiefiy considered, some new and inter- 
esting facts being reported. Some of the pro- 
cedures in vogue are as follows : i 

■ Bhod-smJcmg is in use both as a greneral practice and as a i 
procedure for wounds, cuts, bites, and stings of animals ! 
and insects, particularly those of a poisonous nature, including 


wounds due to arrows and other weapons that have been tipped 
with deadly substances, snake-bites, abscesses, etc. 

Bloodrletting by means of flint-knives, arrow-heads, etc., was 
practised by the ancient Peruvians and Mexicans, and is also 
reported from a number of uncivilized tribes, such as the Central 
Californian Indians, the Kwikpagniiut of the Yukon (Alaska), 
certain tribes of the Isthmian region of Central America, the 
Brazilian Carayd, etc. The place of venesection differs accord- 
ing to the trouble, and varies with divers peoples, Bartels 
(p. 269) notes that for headache the CarayA incise the veins of the 
forehead ; the ancient Peruvians cut into the veins of the root 
of the nose, the Indians of Honduras the veins of the leg or the 
shoulder; for troubles in the upper part of the body, certain 
Californian tribes practised venesection on the right arm, and 
on the left arm when the limbs were affected. Certain Indians 
of the Isthmian region are said to have practised venesection by 
shootini? small arrows from a special bow into various parts of 
the patient’s body until a vein was opened. 

Scarification and kindred procedures are wide-spread over 

rimitive America, ancient and modern, the implements used 

eing knives, sharp pieces of stone, hits of shell, pieces of flint 
or obsidian, thorns, fish-spines, teeth of animals ; some tribes 
have developed special implements for the purpose, as, e.g.^ the 
Carayd of Brazil. 

Cauterization with cedar-bark is practised by several tribes of 
the North Pacific coast (e.g. Bilqula, Twana)“ for rheumatism 
and other diseases of alike order; by some Southern-Californian 
tribes with a hot coal lor syphilis; by some Central American 
peoples with hot ashes and heated leaves for wounds, etc, ; by 
the Choctaws and certain Nicaraguan tribes. Many North 
American Indian peoxfies practise cauterization for obstinate 
sores, etc. 

Bone-setting is accomplished quite cleverly by a number of 
tribes all over the conrinent, xmrticularly the Siouan Winne- 
bagos, the Creeks of the south-eastern United States, some of 
the peoples of the North Pacific coast, and certain of the 
Brazilian tribes ; splints and bandaging are employed especially 
by the Bilqula, Creeks, Winnebagos, and others. 

Amputation does not seem to have been generally practised 
among the American Indians, even such peoples as the Creeks 
and Winnebagos, who were skilful in bone-setting, seldom or 
never resorting to it. 

Trephining was in use in ancient Peru, as indicated by the 
crania from various pre-Columbian burial-places, and a sx>ecial 
study of these has been made by Muniz and McGee {16 RBEW 
[1897] ^72). Dr. Hrdlicka {Evil. 30 BE, pt. i, p. 838) says : * The 
highest surgical achievement, undoubtedly practised in part at 
least as a curative method, was trephining. This operation was 
of common occurrence, and is still practised in Peru, where it 
reached its highest development among American tribes. Tre- 
phining was also known in quite recent times among the 
Tarahumare of Chihuahua, but has never been found north of 
Mexico.* - 

For the purpose of stopping bleeding of a dangerous sort, many 
American tribes used down of various birds(Haida), mineral and 
plant substances (Dakotas, Winnebagos), hot ashes (for nose- 
bleeding) ; and the Brazilian Carayil (Bartels, p. 286) are credited 
with the use of bindings for the limbs. With the whites the use of 
gunpowder for stopping blood has come into practice with many 
tribes all over the continent. According to Hrdlicka {loc. cif., 
p. 837), * antiseptics are unknown, but some of the cleansing 
agents or healing powders employed probably serve as such, 
though undesignedly on the part of the Indians.’ 

*/• Materia medica, etc.— In both the procedures 
of individual shamans and the more elaborate and 
extensive ceremonies, such as those carried out 
by the Navaho, etc., a large number of ‘ fetishes,’ 
charms, amulets, and the like are employed, and 
the princiides of similia similibus and sympathetic 
magic are appealed to in innumerable ways, some^ 
times with exceeding skill and cunningness. Dr. 
HrdliSka {Lc., p. 836} says : 

* The fetishes used are peculiarly shaped stones or wooden 
objects, lightning-riven wood, feathers, claws, hair, figurines of 
mj^hio animals, representations of the sun, of lightning, etc., 
and are supposed to embody a mysterious power capable of pre- 
venting disease or of counteracting its effects.’ 

Of real materia medica, animal and mineral sub- 
stances are comparatively rarely employed. Dr. 
Hrdlicka (p. 837} says : 

* Animal and mineral substances are also occasionally used as 
remedies. Among South-western tribes the bite of a snake is 
often treated by applying to the wound a portion of the ventral 
surface of the body of the same snake. The Paxiago use crickets 
as medicine ; the Tarahumare, lizards ; the Apache, spiders’ 
eggs. Among the Navaho and others red ochre combined with 
fat is used externally to prevent sunburn. The red, barren clay 
from beneath a camp-fire is used, by White Mountain Apache 
women to induce sterility ; the Hopi blow charcoal, ashes, or 
other products of fire, on an inflamed surface to counteract the 
supposed fire which causes the ailment.’ 

The oil, grease, etc., of certain animals are used 
for external and internal application, often as 
antidotes — thus, among certain tribes of Central 
Mexico, scorpion-oil for scorpioii-hites ; among 
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the Caribs, snake-oil for snake-bites. Among 
the Yamaniadi and neighbouring tribes of Brazil 
(Bartels, p. 120) we meet with the curious cus- 
tom of plastering the affected portion of the 
patient’s body all over with feathers. Some of 
the Southern-Californian Indians used pills of 
wild dove’s dung as a remedy for gonorrhoea. 
Pounded charred bones are in use by the Kutenai 
for sore eyes. The great mass of primitive 
remedies, however, come from the plant- world— 
roots (most commonly), twigs, leaves, bark, flowers 
and seeds (rarely) — and are most frequently em- 
ployed in the form of a decoction, made from either 
the fresh or the dr^ plant (sometimes from its 
powder). The ‘ doctrine of signatures ’ and similar 
ideas controlled a good deal of the botanical medi- 
cine of the aborigines of America, which' reached 
its height with such peoples as the ancient 
Mexicans, as may be seen from Father Gerste’s 
monograph on the subject, where the data in the 
old historians, are carefully brought together. 
In the warmer and tropical regions of America 
numerous vegetable gums and balsams, the use 
of many of which has passed over now to the wdiite 
population as well, were employed for medical 
purposes, for stopping bleeding, curing and cleans- 
ing wounds, etc. The number of plant-remedies 
in use even among the uncivilized tribes is often 
quite large. Among the Californian Karok, 13 
species of medicinal plants were reported ; among 
the Twana and neighbouring tribes of the State of 
Washington, 18; among the Ojihwa (according 
to Hoffman), 56 ; the list of Schoolcraft, represent- 
ing several N. American tribes, contains 89 ; of 
the plants known to the Moqui or Hopi, according 
to Hough (A^ier, Ant/irop,, 1898), 45 are employed 
for medical purposes— there being probably not 
over 160 indigenous species in the environment. 
As Bartels (p. 209) notes, the Indians possess quite 
a large number of plant-remedies for diseases and 
tron'bles of the eyes. Abundant emetics and astrin- 
gents are also provided. Plant-remedies are in vogue 
for the treatment of cuts, burns, bruises, wounds, 
bites, stings, and stomach-ache and kindred ills, dis- 
eases of the respiratory tract, and nasal troubles, 
in the form of i>oultices and plasters (often of 
hot leaves), decoctions, lotions, and inhalations. 
With the Cherokee Indians the plants furnished 
all the remedies as against the animal world, which 
inflicted diseases upon mankind. The formulae of 
the medicine-men of this interesting Iroquoian 
people have been recorded by Mooney, and they 
form a body of data of great importance for the 
study of primitive medicine in its incantational 
and invocational aspects. With the sowing and 
gathering of medical plants there are sometimes 
connected certain rites and ceremonies, as, e.p., is 
the case with the * medicine tobacco ’ of the Crow 
Indians of the Siouan stock. Interesting also is 
the sacred tule pollen in use among the Apache, 
known as hodentin^ and ‘ given or applied because 
of its supposed supernatural beneticial effect.’ 
Many plants * are employed as remedies simply for 
traditional reasons, without any formulated opinion 
as to their modes of action ’ (HrdliSka, p. 837). 

8. Drugs, narcotics, etc, — In connexion with 
puberty -rites, ‘man-making’ ceremonies, and per- 
formances of a kindred nature, certain narcotic and 
stupefying substances were employed among tribes 
representing all stages of culture all over the con- 
tinent. In the Aw^y!^a?^a^^?-ceremonies carried out 
on boys at the age of puberty among the Virginian 
Indians, the subjects were stupefied" by a decoction 
of Datura (‘ jimson weed’). A variety of Datum 
was used by the shamans of the Californian Yokuts 
to induce religious frenzy. This was done also, in 
all i>robability, hy those of the Indian tribes of the 
south-western United States (Navaho, Hopi, etc.) 


who are acquainted with the properties of the 
Datura, Various tribes of the Gulf States em- 
ployed in their ceremonial purifications the ‘ medi- 
cine ’ known as the ‘ black drink,’ a decoction made 
from the leaves of the Ilex cassine. This ‘medicine’ 
figures in the great Busk, or annual green-corn 
thanksgiving ceremony of the Greeks. According 
toHall(i2e^. U.S, Nat. Mus., 1885), the Creeks ivere 
in the habit of preparing and drinking it before 
council-meetings, because they believed that ‘it 
invigorated the mind and body and prepared for 
thought and debate.’ In various regions of North, 
Central, and South America several kinds of to- 
bacco furnished medicine for divers diseases. Pipe- 
smoking for asthmatic troubles is reported from the 
Dakotas, Winnebagos, Creeks, and other tribes ; in 
several parts of Mexico, tobacco w^as used for similar 
purposes, and likewise against rheumatism. Among 
the Ipurina Indians of Brazil, incurable sick people 
are completely narcotized by tobacco and thrown 
into the river. In South America, tobacco was 
chiefly used in the form of snuff, and, according to 
McGuire {Bull. SO BE, pt. ii, [1910] p. 768), ‘ there 
is some evidence that the plant was che’wed in 
Central America.’ McGuire (p. 768) says: 

* Tobacco was cultivated in most tribes by the men alone, and 
was usually smoked by them only ; among the Iroquois and some 
of the Pueblos trade tobacco was not smoked in solemn cere- 
monies. At times both priests and laymen smoked plants or 
compounds that were stronglj’’ narcotic, those using them be- 
coming ecstatic and seeing visions. To the Indian the tobacco- 
plant had a sacred character ; it was almost invariably used on 
solemn occasions, accompanied by suitable invocations to their 
deities. It was ceremonially used to aid in disease or distress, 
to ward off danger, to bring good fortune, to generally assist 
one in need, and to allay fear.’ 

The general use of tobacco all over America 
was much furthered wdien many of the European 
colonists devoted themselves to the planting and 
sale of this plant. Its fame as a medicine was 
really the first basis of its popularity wdien 
introduced into the Old World, Among some 
Indian tribes the planting, cultivating, and harvest- 
ing of tobacco had many religious or semi-religious 
rites aud ceremonies attached to them. According 
to Simms {Amer. Anthrop., N.S., vi. [1904]), as 
cited by McGuire (p. 768), 

‘the planting of medicine tobacco is one of the oldest cere- 
monies of the Crows, consisting, among other observances, of a 
solemn march, a foot race among the young men, the planting 
of seed, the building of a hedge of green branches around the 
seed-bed, a visit to the sweat-house, followed by a bath and a 
solemn smoke, all ending with a feast *, when ripe, the plant 
was stored away, and seeds were put in a deerskin pouch and 
kept for another planting.’ 

In S. America a number of plant-juices were 
employed for the pur])Ose of making more or less 
intoxicating or stupefying drinks, used on cere- 
monial occasions, etc. and ‘ getting drunk ’ was 
not infrequently a common and regular occurrence, 
on festival occasions, with certain Brazilian and 
Paraguayan tribes. In N. America, according to 
Dr. Hrdlicka (p. 837), ‘among the tribes who 
prepare tisioin, or tesvino, particularly the A|>ache, 
parts of a number of bitter, aromatic, and even 
poisonous plants, especially a species of Datura, 
are added to the liquid to make it “ stronger 
these are termed medicines.’ Certain Californian 
tribes made drinks from manzanita berries, and 
the Pima and other tribes of the Arizonian region 
manufactured an intoxicating liquor from the 
fruit of the cactus. Among many tribes of ancient 
and modern Mexico, a decoction of peyotl {Anha- 
Ionium lewmii), a small variety of cactus, had, 
and still has, a very extensive use ; so also in the 
region of the United States north of Mexico. 
According to Mooney (Bull. SO BE, pt. ii. p. 237), 
it was ‘ formerly and [is] still much used for cere- 
monial and m^icinal purposes by all the tribes 
between the Eocky Mountains and the Gulf of 
Mexico, from Arkansas river southward, almost to 
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the city of Mexico.’ The Nahuatl peyotl corrC’ 
.^)onds to the Kiowa Befiif Comanche wohowi, 
Tarahnmare etc. Under the incorrect title 

of mescal it is well known to the whites, and has 
"been even used for psychological and medical 
experimentation. 

The ‘eating of mescal buttons’ takes place during ceremonies 
of considerable length among the Kiowa (where thej' have been 
studied by Mooney), Comanche, and other tribes. With these 
peoples, ‘it is rather a ceremony of prayer and quiet con- 
templation. It is usually performed as an invocation for the 
recovery of some sick person ; it is held in a tipi specially 
erected for the purpose, and bei^ns usually at night, continuing 
until the sun is well up in the morning.’ Women, as a rule, do 
not take part in the ceremony proper, but ‘occupy themselves 
with the preparation of the sacred food and of the feast in 
which all join at the close of the performance.’ ‘At some point 
during the ceremony the sick person is usually brought in to 
be prayed for, and is allowed to eat one or more specially 
consecrated peyotlsJ Mooney says further: ‘The number of 
“buttons” eaten by one individual during the night varies 
from 10 to 40 , and even more, the drug producing a sort of 
spiritual exaltation differing entirely from that produced by any 
other known drug, and apparently without any reaction. The 
effect is heightened by the weird lullaby of the songs, the con- 
stant sound of the drum and rattle, and the fitful glare of the fire.’ 
The Tarahumare and some other Mexican tribes have a peyotl 
dance. The effects of ‘mescal buttons’ have been studied 
experimentally by Havelock Ellis (Pop. Sti, Mo. Ixi. [ 1902 ] 67 - 
71 ), and, as Mooney notes (p. 237 ), ‘ tests thus far made 
indicate that it possesses varied and valuable medical properties, 
tending to confirm the idea of the Indians who re^rd it almost 
as a panacea.’ Father Gerste (pp. 68 - 69 ) recorcft its use, not 
only as a sort of panacea for fatigue, etc., but also as a means 
of obtaining hallucinations, which were then taken for messages 
from the gods, and prophecies of the future. The Chichimecs, 
according to Sahagun, consumed large quantities of peyotl, and 
they believed that ‘it gave them courage, took away all fear 
during battle, rendered them insensible to hunger, thirst, etc., 
and preserved them from all dangers.’ 

The ‘mescal button’ or ‘mescal ' here described is not to be 
confounded with the mescal (food and intoxicating drink, the 
latter post-Columbian) produced in this region from the agave. 

9. Inventions for use in ‘medicine.’ — Besides 
the vast number of amulets, charms, and talismans, 
of which some account is given in art. Chakms 
AND Amulets (Amer.), a few ‘inventions’ of a 
medical or quasi-medical order, in use among 
American Indian peoples, deserve mention here. 
Such are, e.g., a sort of respirator of fine woven 
^ass used by the Kwikpagmiut Eskimo of Alaska 
pSartels, p. 222) to prevent the smoke from getting 
into the lungs of the people in the ‘ sweat-liouse ’ ; 
the scarification-implements of fish-teeth made 
by the CarayAs of Brazil (p. 267), which are of 
peculiar interest ; the bone and horn tubes used by 
several North American tribes (Navaho, Ojibwa, 
Creek, Siouan peoples) for scarification, blood- 
sucking, and similar procedures. Note may be 
taken here also of the litters for the sick and 
wounded among a number of tribes {e.g. Dakotas) ; 
and the snow-spectacles of the Eskimo. 

10. Hygiene, sanitation, etc. — ^The idea that 
‘cleanliness is next to godliness’ was wide-spread 
among many American Indian peoples, as their 
frequent bathing, and other cleansing procedures, 
the very common use of the ‘sweat-house’ (accom- 
panied often by elaborate ceremonials), the washing 
of the sexual parts, and the attention to the body 
during menstruation, after coif w, etc., abundantly 
indicate. Some of the tribes lowest in intelligence, 
apparently, are very careful to bathe freqpiently 
and thoroughly — the process beginning with the 
new-born infant, which, even in the cold north, is 
immediately plunged into the water ; the mother 
also cleansing herself as soon as possible. This 
treatment of child and mother is discussed at some 
length in the works of Floss and others who have 
written in particular of menstruation and of child- 
birth among primitive peoples. Fasting, bathing, 
and sprinkling ceremonials are found accompany- 
ing the great religious performances as well as the 
smaller, and they are also to be met with in 
connexion with preparation for and participation 
in games, which have often a more or less religious 
character. Of the Tsimshian Indians of British 


Columbia, who are sun- worshippers, Boas says 
(5th Rep. 0% N. W. Tribes of Canada, 1889, p. 50) ; 

‘Men make themselves agreeable to the deity by cleanliness. 
Therefore they must bathe and wash their whole bodies before 
praying. For the same reason they take a vomitive when they 
vrish to please the deity well. They fast and abstain from 
touching their wives, if they desire their prayers to be success- 
ful.’ ■ ■ ■■ ■ ' ■ 

It is evident that many tabus, among ^ the 
American Indians, no less than among primitive 
peoples in other parts of the globe, are of this 
hygienic, or quasi-hygxenic nature. Sometimes, as 
; among the Tsimshian (Boas, p. 50), when a special 
object is to be attained, ‘to make the ceremony- 
very successful, their wives must join them; if 
the wife should not be true to the husband, the 
efiect of the fasting is destroyed,’ Bathing and 
cleansing appear also frequently, and sometimes 
elaborately, in connexion with monrning rites 
and ceremonies connected with the handling and 
disposal of the dead. The use of water reaches its 
maximum, perhaps, with the ancient Mexicans, 
who ‘washed the soul.’ The ‘purification’ of the 
soul as a means of curing the body of disease was 
in vogue among a number of the peoples of ancient 
Mexico, as Father Gerste notes (p. 18). Water 
was regarded as a xemedig par excellence, because 
‘it cured the body by washing the stains of the 
soul,’ 

The use of the bath (with some tribes daily) as 
I a hygienic or medical procedure, often complicated 
: with religious or mystical ceremonies, was wide- 
; spread in all parts of primitive America, the water 
i used having added to it sometimes (e.g, among 
i the Dakotas) certain decoctions of plants — occa- 
sionally for the purpose of irritating the skin. 
Some Indian tribes, like the Hopior Moqui, and 
the Pueblos, avoided cold baths altogether ; others, 
like the Fimas and some tribes of Lower Cali- 
fornia, preferred them. With quite a number 
of tribes (Dakotas, Creeks, Ojibwa, Klamath), 
es|)ecially in the Eocky Mountain region, hot 
baths were followed immediately by cold, the 
individual rushing at once from the * sweat-house ’ 
and plunging into the nearest stream. Cold baths 
i for tever were in vogue among many tribes, and 
the Huastecs of Mexico even submitted smallpox 
patients to this procedure, thereby greatly increas- 
ing the mortality from that disease. The Moqui, 
when suffering from fever (Bartels, p. 134), ‘used 
to lie down in the cold water until they got well 
or died ’—a sort of ‘ perpetual bath,’ as the author 
remarks. Similar practices are reported from the 
Winnebagos. Aspersion with cold water is re- 
sorted to by several tribes. Among the tribes of 
the Columbia region and the North Pacific coast, 
many are very fond of hot baths, and the institution 
of the ‘sweat-house’ or primitive ‘steam- bath’ is 
wide-spread all over the continent, from the un- 
civilized tribes of the Plains and the Eocky 
Mountain regions to the more or less civilized 
Aztecs of ancient Mexico, with their temezcalli, 
etc. The Mayan peoples, likewise, had their tuh. 
In Mexico, Central America, and the Pueblo region, . 
the ‘sweat-houses’ were more imposing construc- 
tions, but over a large part of the continent they 
were simply made of willows or the like, large 
enough to contain a single individual, the steam 
being produced by pouring water over heated 
stones. The structure usually had a temporary 
covering of skins and blankets. The body was 
sometimes scraped before leaving the sweat-house, 
and some of the Eskimo are said to ‘ rub themselves 
after the bath with grass and twigs.’ According 
to Henshaw {Bull. 30 BE, pt. ii. p. 661) sweating 
was practised among the American aborigines for 
thi'ee different purposes : (1) as a purely religious 
rite or ceremony for the purpose of purifying the 
body and propitiating spirits ; (2) as a medical 
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practice for tlie cure of disease ; (3) often as purely 
social and iiygienic— ‘a number of individuals 
entered the sweat-house ^ together, apparently 
actuated only by social instinct and appreciation of 
the luxury of a steam bath ’ (p. 662). As a religious 
ceremony it was used by warriors before going 
forth, by hunters previous to departing for the 
chascj by boys and girls at puberty, and by all 
sorts of people in time of danger, or before under- 
taking special exploits, etc. Moreover, ‘among 
the Plains tribes ail priests who perform ceremonies 
have usually to pass through the sweat-house to 
be purified, and the sweating is accompanied by 
special rituals’ (p. 661). The ceremonials of the 
sweat-house with some tribes are elaborate and 
complicated, especially where there is a village or a 
general temezmlU or estttfa* Nelson informs us 
that, among the Alaskan Eskimo, the hashim used 
for the sweat-bath was ‘ the centre of social and 
religious life in every village.’ With most tribes 
also the construction of the sweat-house ‘was 
attended with many rules and observances.’ 

Massage was practised in various ways by 
numerous American peoples (rubbing, pressure 
with hands or feet, etc.). Purifications of various 
sorts, including fasting, bathing, taking various 
‘medicines,’ were in vogue among many tribes, 
previous to participation in games and other more 
or less ceremonial performances. Culin {op. ciL) 
refers to such ‘ medicines ’ in connexion with the 
foot-races of the Tarahumare, the ball-games of 
Zuni, Cherokee, Ojibwa, Choctaws, Mohawks, 
etc. Care regarding the satisfaction of natural 
necessities is reported from a number of American 
Indian peoples. According to Joest {Int. Arch. f. 
Ethn. Yol. Vi Suppl., 1893), the Caribs and Ara'svaks, 
who live near rivers, etc., go thither for such 

E urposes. Otherwise, they go to some distance 
:om the village, scratch a hole in the sand, and 
carefully cover up their excrement, cleansing 
themselves with sand. Concerning the Carayd 
Indians of Brazil, Ehrenreicli (Bartels, p. 261) 
remarks on 

Hhe feeling of decency of these savages exhibited in their 
manner of defecating, which is of culture-historical interest. 
It is done as far away as possible from the village. A hole is 
made in the sand. The individual sits over it with outspread 
legs, hiding the upper part of his body behind a mat. The 
excrements are always carefully butied.* 

Certain North American Indians also are very 
careful in the matter of relieving themselves, 
always doing so out of the public way, and not in 
view of any one. 

Some of the food-tabus of American Indian 
peoples have at least Q,prima facie hygienic value. 
Careful regard for the purity of water is evident 
both in the Pueblo region of the south-western 
United States and from the early accounts of the 
semi- civilized peoples of ancient Mexico. 

Ehrenreich reports the Carayd Indians of Brazil 
(cited by Bartels, p. 23S) as inquiring of every 
stranger, ‘Have you catarrh?’ and permitting 
him to enter their cabin only after assuring them- 
selves that there is no danger from tuberculosis — 
a disease upon the increase among them, and of 
whose infectious character they are fully aware. 
But this is post-European. Among the Indians of 
northern Mexico individuals suffering from con- 
tagious or infectious diseases are abandoned by 
their fellows, who, however, place water and wild 
fruits within easjr reach before leaving (Bartels, 
p. 242). The ancient Aztecs, according bo Gerste 
(p. 18), had the same fashion of treating severe 
cases of disease, where death might be expected. 
The family of the patient carried him to the 
highest point of some near-by mountain, placed 
beside him food and a vessel of water, and left him 
to himself, for death or cure, as the case might be, 
after forbidding all persons to go near him. The 
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segregation of the patient in order to keep away 
evil spirits, etc., was in vogue among many tribes. 
Some, like the Winnebago Indians of Wisconsin 
and the Mosquitos of Honduras, went so far as to 
surround the bed of the sick with poles on wdiich 
were hung various animals, or to hedge him in 
with ijainted sticks, allowing no one but the 
‘medicine-man’ to approach the spot (Bartels, p. 
244). Hygienic motives may also enter here in 
part, as also in the case of the abandonment of 
persons sufiering from contagious or infectious 
diseases. Here jJ^rhaps ought also to be mentioned 
the fact r^orted by Dr. Earabee of the very 
primitive Macheyengas of eastern Peru, that they 
‘ are more afraid of the disease from whicli he died 
than of the dead man.’ 

11. Personification and forms of disease.— The 
disease or sickness is often given some special form 
and recognized as having the shape of some object 
or creature, whose expulsion by the shaman or 
other qualified person, with or without the ac- 
companiment of primitive music, incantations, 
conjurer’s tricks, and similar devices (the evil 
object is frequently ‘ sucked out ’ by the medicine- 
man), is followed by relief or cure, temporary or 
permanent. Such procedures are known all over 
America, from Alaska to Patagonia, and from 
Greenland to Brazil. The representation of the 
disease as a piece of bone is wide-spread ; common 
also is the conception of it as a piece of stone or 
some similar object. The claws of such animals 
as the bear, the spines of the porcupine, etc. , like- 
wise figure in the same way. Living creatures, 
corporeally or spiritually, constitute the disease- 
cause with many American tribes, having in some 
wa^ or other, of themselves, or through the machi- 
nations of shamans or other evil-disposed indi- 
viduals, been introduced into the body of the 
patient. The Sioux Indians, like some of the 
tribes of Central Mexico, personify disease as a 
worm ; the Klamath and certain of the Sioux as 
some sort of insect ; some Indians of Central 
Mexico as a large ant ; the Klamath, Karok, and 
other Californian tribes of the north as a frog ; 
and the Dakotas as a tortoise. Another common 
personification is a snake. The Twana, Chi- 
makum, and Klallam Indians of the State of 
Washington believe that certain diseases are 
caused by a wood-pecker pecking at the heart of 
the person afiected. Even quite large animals are 
believed by some Indian tribes to make their way 
into the human body and cause disease and some- 
times death. Such are the bear and deer among 
the Dakotas ; the squirrel among the Twana and 
neighbouring tribes ; the porcupine among the 
Sioux ; the otter among certain tribes of the 
North Pacific coast region (some birds figure here 
also, of considerable size). Among the Twana, 
Chimakum, and Klallam it is believed that evil- 
minded shamans or sorcerers can send into the 
body of a man a bear, which eats at his heart and 
so causes him to become sick (Eells, An7i. Bep. 
Smiths. Inst., 1887, pt. i.). Among the Nutka 
Indians of Vancouver Island, according to Boas 
\6th Bep. N. W. T^^hes, 1890, p. 44), 

* the cause of sickness is either what is called i-e. 

sickness flying; about in the shape of an insect and entering* the 
body without some enemy being* the cause of it ; or the sick 
person has been struck by sickness thrown by a hoi^ile shaman, 
which is called 'uneniCqcitl. Their ordinary method of removing; 
disease is by sucking and singing over the patient.'' 

12 , Prognostics, etc. — Devices for the prog- 
nostication and prox>hesying of the issues of dis- 
eases of various sorts are reported from^ many 
American tribes. Among the Kutenai Indians of 
south-eastern British Columbia, according to Boas 
(5th Bep. p. 46), ‘if the hands of a dead man 
(before the body is buried) are closed so firmly 
that they cannot be opened, it indicates that the 
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tri])e will be healthy and strong and free from * 
disease/ The Indians of Michoacan (Bartels, p. 
168), in Central Mexico, believe that, if the leaf 
of a certain plant, when placed on the sore place 
of the body, stays there, the man will recover ; if 
it drops off, his death is certain. The Mayas of 
Yucatan are said to have used a crystal for pur- 
poses of prognostication. In other parts of the 
continent the medicine-men, the priests of the 
Mayas, used to cast lots in order to determine 
what offering should be made for the restoration 
of the patient to health. 

13 . Transference of disease, * scape-animals,* 
etc.— The idea of curing a sick person by trans- 
ferring the disease or illness with which he is 
alilicted to some other creature, animal or human, 
is met with in various regions of primitive America. 
Some of the Nahuas or Aztecan peoples of ancient 
Mexico (Gerste, p. 47) had the custom, in cases of 
violent fever, of fabricating a little dog of maize- 
flour, which was then placed on a maguey-plant 
in the public way ; it was believed that the first 
passer-by would carry off* the disease, and thus 
enable the patient to recover. In like manner, 
certain Peruvian coastal tribes used to expose on 
the public road the clothes of the sick man, in the 
belief that any passer-by who touched them would 
take the disease upon himself and so relieve the 
patient. 

14 . TTie animal world as the cause of disease.— 
A typical American Indian legend of the origin 
of disease is that of the Cherokee reported by 
Moone;^, and given at length in art. Cherokees 
(vol. iu. p. 605). According to this myth, the 
animals became so offended and outragea at the 
carelessness of man and the invasions of their 
rights on the part of mankind that they held a 
council and determined to obtain revenge by each 
of them inflicting some disease upon their human 
oppressors. This they did, the smallest as well as 
the greatest providing his share. This is why the 
incantations and rites of the Cherokee medicine- 
men are so full of references to animals, and why 
each disease is represented as being caused by 
some one of them (the interesting details will be 
found in Mooney’s monograph upon this subject). 
As a result of the action of the animals, the legend 
goes on to state, all the plants held a council and 
resolved to present man with remedies for all the 
diseases inflicted upon him by the former. Thus 
it happens, also, that for every disease brought 
about by the animals, there is a remedy to be 
found in the plant world. The idea of the origin 
of disease from the animal world obtains among 
many other American tribes as well, and the 
doctrine sometimes suggests comparison with the 
modern scientific theories as to the microbe origin 
of many human diseases. Among the Klamath 
Indians of Oregon, birds such as the wood-pecker, 
the lark, the crane, and various sorts of ducks are 
believed to be the causers of disease. With them 
also the otter is made responsible for smallpox. 

15 . Natural phenomena as causes of disease. — 
Wirii some American Indian peoples, the shadow 
of another person is often harmful. Among the 
Shushwap of British Columbia (Boas, 6th Rep. p. 92) 
widows and widowers, while observing mourning 
regulations, * must avoid letting their shadows fall 
upon a person, as the latter would fall sick at 
once.’ Similar beliefs prevail among the Bilqula 
{7th Rep.^ 1891, p. 13). Lightning, the moon’s 
light, etc., are sometimes supposed to cause illness. 
The Klamath Indians seem to have believed that 
the wind had something to do with the causation 
of disease. In some of the incantations of these 
Indians the west wind, in particular, is repre- 
sented as ‘ blowing disease ’ out of its mouth ; the 
rainstorm also ' calls up ’ disease. 


16 . Human beings as causers of disease.— Be- 
sides enchantment, witchcraft, sorcery, and other 
active procedures of medicine-men and medicine- 
women, by means of which sickness or disease is 
caused in another individual or transferred to him, 
there are other ways in which men and women 
majsr infect one another or bring about a con- 
dition of ill-health. As may be seen from the 
abundant data in Floss’s Das Weib, the menstru- 
ating woman is often regarded as a disease-hringer 
or a disease-causer, and her segregation is justified 
for that reason. Among the Songish Indians of 
Vancouver Island, according to Boas {6th Rep. p. 
22 ), ‘menstruating women may not come near 
sick persons, as they would make them weak.’ 
The maximum theory of woman’s responsibility 
for disease is met with among the Chiquitos of 
Bolivia, concerning whose ‘ medical code ’ Charle- 
voix states (Gerste, p. 45) that ‘ it consists of two 
prescriptions, — first, to suck the part of the body 
of the patient affected, and, second, to kill some 
woman, since women are responsible for all the 
misfortunes of mankind.’ Among the Shush wap 
Indians of British Columbia, according to Boas 
{l.c. p. 90), ‘ women during their monthly periods 
are forbidden to cook for their families, as it is 
believed that the food would be poisonous.’ Among 
the causes of disease or sickness given by the 
shamans of the Shushwap (p. 94) are ‘that a 
woman passed by the head of the patient, or that 
the shadow of a mourner fell upon him.’ Ideas 
cognate, more or less, with the ‘ evil eye’ super- 
stitions of the Old World are met with in vari- 
ous parts of primitive America. The shamans 
of many tribes (e.^. Shahaptin, Klamath, and 
other peoples of the Oregonian-Coiumbian region) 
are believed to be able to ‘ shoot ’ diseases from 
their eyes. Against these instances of maleficent 
human beings may be cited cases of tmns as dis- 
ease mrers. As already noted in art. Children 
(voL iii. p. 526), several American Indian tribes, 
particularly in the North Pacific coast region, 
believe that twins are gifted with the power of 
curing diseases. 

Thus, among: the Kwakiutl (Boas, 5th Rep. p. 61), twins, who 
are thought to be transformed salmon, ‘ have the power of 
curing diseases, and use for this purpose a rattle called 
K^oagaten^ which has the shape of a flat box about three 
feet long by two feet mde'; among the Nak'dmgylisila 
(6tk Rep. p. 62), ‘twins, if of the same sex, were salmon 
before they were born. . . . The father dances for four days 
after the children have been born, with a large, square rattle. 
The children, by swinging this rattle, can cure disease and 
procure favourable winds and weather.’ 

17 . Soul and disease. — In primitive America a 
great variety of ideas as to the relationship of the 
soul to disease and kindred phenomena of the 
human body prevailed. Indeed, we meet witli all 
grades—from the simple belief of the Araiwakan 
Macheyengas of eastern Peru, who, according to 
Dr. W. C. Farabee {Proc. Amer, Antig. Society, 
N.S,, XX.), think that the soul ‘ has nothing to do 
with life, sleep, disease, or death,’ to the elaborate 
and quite metiiphysical doctrines of some of the 
tribes occupying higher cultural stages, where 
life, sleep, disease, and death have often to be 
interpreted in relation to the existence of a 
plurality of souls, constituting sometimes a hier- 
archical series. Among the Indians of the North 
Pacific coast regions there are some (for example, 
certain tribes of the Fraser Kiver, in British 
Columbia) who believe in the existence of ‘ several 
souls, the loss of one of which causes partial loss 
of life, i.e. sickness, while the loss of all, or of the 
principal one, entails death’; but, according to Boas 
{finll. 30 BE, pt. ii. p. 617), the idea that the ‘life ’ 
is associated with the vital organs (blood, breath, 
etc.), the loss of which causes death, ‘is not 
strongly developed among the American abori- 
gines.’ The Hidatsa Indians of the Sionan stock, 
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like the Fraser River tribes, believe in a plurality 
of souls, as do a number of other American peoples. 
The doctrine of souls and of disease among the 
Chinook Indians has been discussed by Boas 
(JAFZ, 1893, pp. 39-43). Here there are said to be 
two souls, a larger and a smaller ; when a man is 
sick, it is because the latter has left his body, and 
he recovers when the shaman or medicine-man 
has caught the soul and returned it to him. In 
various parts of America the devices for ‘soul- 
catching’ are sometimes detailed, with extensive 
ceremonial, ritual, etc. Among the Tlinkit, Haida, 
and Tsimshian Indians, according to Boas 
p. 58), 

* their art consists in extracting the sickness or in finding and 
restoring the soul of the sick person. In trying to fixid it, 
three or four shamans sing and rattle over the sick person 
until they declare they have found the whereabouts of his soul, 
which is supposed to he in the possession of the salmon or 
olachm (candle-fish), or in that of the deceased shaman. Then 
they go to the place where it is supposed to be, and by singing 
and incantations obtain possession of it, and enclose it in a 
hollow carved bone. Then mountain-goat tallow, red paint, 
eagktdown, and other valuable objects are burnt, and the 
soul held over the fire. The bone is then laid upon the sick 
man’s head, the shaman saying, “Here is your soul. Now 
you will be better and eat again.” Sometimes the soul is sup- 
posed to be held by a shaman, who is paid for returning it.’ 
The soul of an individual can be removed from 
his body through the ‘ magic ’ of his enemies, their 
more powerful orenda, to use the term of Hewitt, 
and can be brought back only by the exercise of 
the same practices of a higher order or a greater 
cunning. Among the Songish Indians the lower 
sort of shamans, or swtta, who are generally 
women, are able to cure such diseases as are not 
due to the soul’s absence from the body. The 
higher class of shamans, or sgtmMm, oxe, able to 
see the soul and to catch it when it has left the 
body and its owner is sick. A man becomes a 
squncidm by intercourse with supernatural powers 
in the woods, where he acquires a guardian spirit, 
‘called the tVJddyin, corresponding to what is 
known as the tamanowus in the Chinook jargon, 
and “ medicine ” east of the Rocky Mountains.’ 
The method of procedure of the squnddm in dis- 
ease-curing and soul-catching is thus described by 
Boas {6th hep, 30) : 

‘ When he returns from the woods, the shaman is able to 
cure diseases, to see and to catch souls, etc. The best time of 
the day for curing disease is at nightfall. A number of people 
are invited to attend the ceremonies. The patient is deposited 
near the fire, the guests sit around him. Then they begin to 
sing and beat time with sticks. The shaman (who uses no 
rattle) has a cup of water standing next to him. He takes a 
mouthful, blows it into his hands, and sprinkles it over the 
sick person. Then he applies his mouth to the place where the 
disease is supposed to be, and sucks at it. As soon as he has 
finished sucking, he produces a piece of deer-skin or the like 
as though he had extracted it from the body, and which is 
supposed to have produced the sickness. If the soul of the 
sick person is supposed to be absent from the body, the shaman 
sends his tVkYtyin (not his soul) in search. The Wkdyin brings 
it, and then the shaman takes it and puts it on the vertex of 
the patient, whence it returns into his body. These perform- 
ances are accompanied by a dance of the shaman. Before the 
dance the sidu^ must give a name to the earth, which else would 
swallow the shaman. When acting as conjurer for sick per- 
sons, he must keep away from his wife, as else his powers 
might be interfered with. He never treats members of his 
own family, but engages another shaman for this puroose. It 
is believed that he cannot cure his own relatives. Rich per- 
sons sometimes engage a shaman to look after their welfare.’ 

Shamans are able to make people sick, no 
less than to cure them of illness. The Nutka 
Indians, according to Boas (6th Eep, p^ 44), have 
the following curious belief as to the cause of 
sickness : 

* Tlie soul has the shape of a tiny man ; its seat is in the 
crown of the head. As long as it stands erect, the person to 
whom it belongs is hale and w’ell ; but, when it loses its upright 
position for an'j' reason, its owner loses his senses. The soul is. 
capable of leaving the body ; then the owner grows sick, and, 
if the soul is not speedily restored, he must die. To restore 
it, the higher class of shamans, called k-ohoatsmmh (soul- 
workers), are summoned.’ 

Among the Kwakiuti Indians (p. 59) : 

* If a man feels w'eafc and looks pale, the seer (shaman) is 


sent for. He feels the head and root of the nose of the patient, 
and finds that his soul has left his body.’ 

The soul is caught again at night by the shaman 
to the accompaniment of incantations, etc., as 
already described for the Songish. Among the 
Shush wap the bringing back of the soul is an 
elaborate performance. Among the Bilqula (Bel- 
lacoola) the following belief obtains {7th Rep, 
p. 14): 

‘ The soul is believed to dwell in the nape. It is similar in 
shape to a bird enclosed In an egg. If the shell of the egg 
breaks and the soul flies awaj*, its owner must die. Shamans 
are able to see and to recover souls. By laying their hands on 
the nape of a person they are able to tell whether his soul is 
present or whether it has left the body. If the soul should 
become weak, they are able to restore it to its former vigour. 
If a person sw^oons, it is believed that Ms soul has fiown away 
without breaking its shell. The shaman hears its buzzing 
wings, which give a sound like that of a mosquito. He may 
catdi and replace it in the nape of its owner. If the soul 
leaves the body 'ivithout breaking its shell the owner becomes 
crazy.*^ ■ , ■ ■ . 

Unlike many other Indian tribes, the Bilqula 
believe that the art of shamanism is a direct gift 
of the deity called Snq, obtained during illness, 
and not procurable by means of fasting, praying, 
etc. Among the Chilliwack, according to Hill- 
Tout {Eep, on EthnoL Bur v, of Canada, 1902, p, 9), 
the shaman sends his own soul out to catch the soul 
which has escaped from the body of Ms patient. 
Among the Twana Indians, who have the practice 
of ‘soul-catching,’ the reason given for its perform- 
ance at night is that night on earth corresponds to 
day-time in the spirit-world. Among the Klamath 
Indians of Oregon, the treatment of the sick takes 
place in the winter-house in complete darkness. 

1 8 . Ghosts or spirits of the dead and disease.— 
An opinion met with among many of the aborigines 
of America is that, in some way or other, the ghosts 
or spirits of the dead are responsible for the diseases 
and sicknesses that afilict mankind. Among the 
Kwakiuti of Vancouver Island, to see the ghosts 
of the dead, \vhen they re-appear on earth, entails 
sickness and death (Boas, 5th Eep. p. 43); with 
certain Siouan tribes, to touch them or be touched 
by them as they move unseen through the air has 
the same effect. Many peoples, however, believe 
in an active rdle of these spirits in afflicting human 
beings with disease; this sometimes amounts to 
taking possession of the body or of some part or 
member of it. Among the coast Salish (Boas, ih, 
p. 52), it is believed that ‘ the touch or the seeing 
of ghosts brings sickness and death.’ So, also, with 
the Songish {6th Eep, p. 28), who believe that 

* their touch causes sickness. They make those who have not 
regarded the regulations regarding food and work mad. Their 
touch paralyzes man. When one feels afraid, being alone in the 
woods or in the dark, it is a sign that a ghost is near.’ 

The following is reported by Boas {6th Eep, 
p, 61) from the Kwakiuti : 

*The sight of a ghost is deadly. A few years ago, a woman, 
who was wailing for her mother, suddenly fell into a swoon. 
The people first believed her to be dead, and carried the corpse 
into the woods. There they discovered that she continxicd to 
breathe. They w'atched her for two days, when she recovered. 
She told them that she had seen two people enter the house. 
One of them had said : “ Don’t cry ; I am your mother's ghost. 
We are well off where we live.” She had replied; “No; I 
mourn because you have left me alone.” Then she had fallen 
into a deep swoon.’ 

This explanation of swooning, fainting, and simi- 
lar states is common all over primitive America. 
Among the Shushwaps (p. 93), ‘when a person 
faints, it is a sign that a ghost pursues him.’ 

19 . The hereafter of those dying from sickness 
and disease. — Among the American Indians, one 
frequently meets the idea that those dying by 
violent deaths, women dying in childbirth, and 
people w’hose death is due to sickness or disease 
go to certain special abodes in the hereafter. Thus 
the Tlinkit, according to Boas {Sth Rep. p. 47), 

* believe that the soul, after death, lives in a country similar to 
ours. Those w-ho have died a violent death go to heaven, to a 
country ruled by Tab it ; those who die by sickness (also women 
dying tn childbed) go too, country beyond the borders of the 
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earth, but on the same level. It is said that the dead from both 
countries join during the da.ytime. I believe that this idea, 
which is also held by the Haida, must be ascribed to Eskimo 
influence.’ 

A special heaven for women dying in childbed is 
met with elsewhere among uncivilized tribes ; also 
in ancient Mexico. 

20 . Disease and the gods and demons.— The 
conception of disease as the work of deity or of 
demons has not yet vanished altogether from the 
minds of the civilized Christian peoples of the 
globe, and it is strongly entertained by many 
tribes of American Indians representing practi- 
cally all grades of culture in the primitive New 
World. The Iroq^noian Onondaga, e,g,y believe 
that the evil demons known as Hondoi cause both 
disease and misfortune among men and women, 
but, when appeased by dances and other cere- 
monies and by offerings of food, tobacco, and the 
like, they become friendly and protect them from 
sickness and disease, as well as from witchcraft. 
In the dances and kindred ceremonials of the Iro- 
quoian * medicine-societies,’ women masked, repre- 
senting these disease-demons with distorted human 
faces, are employed. The secret medicine-societies 
of the pagan Seneca have recently been studied by 
A. C. rarker, himself of Irog^uoiau descent. These 
societies serve for the healing of disease and the 
furtherance of well-being in the broadest sense. 
In a Tsimshian myth (Boas, 5th JBep, p. 60) ‘the 
master of the moon,’ the pestilence {Eaiatiloq)^ 
appears as a powerful deity— something ascrihable 
to the influence of the neighbouring Kwakiutl. 
The Sacs and Foxes believe that the spirit of sick- 
ness, Apenaweni^ hovers about, seeking entrance 
into the lodges of the Indians, Among the Nez- 
Percd Indians there is a general ceremony, lasting 
from 3 to 7 days, carried on by all the men of the 
community who are between 18 and 40 years of 
age, with the object of conquering Mawish, the 
spirit of fatigue (Bartels, p, 235) ; and the Indians 
believe firmly tliat by means of it they ensure 
themselves great bodily strength and capacity for 
resistance to fatigue. 

W ater-demons are sometimes credited with keep- 
ing the souls of men, and thus causing various 
diseases and sicknesses. Examples of this are the 
TSakan of the Mexican Coras, described by Preuss, 
and the Fujio of the Indians of the Bolivian- 
Argentinian border-land, of which an account is 
given by Boman {Antig. de la Hg. and.^ vol. i. 
[1908]). In the case of the Pujio, a rather com- 
plicated offering is made, after which the soul is 
called back. The soul is also called back when 
one^ is ‘ frightened to death.’ Among the Ipnrina 
Indians of Brazil, persons whose recovery from 
illness or disease is not expected, an<i upon whom 
^ the arts of the shaman have been exercised 
in vain, are devoted to Inkisi, ‘the great water- 
snake,’ a prominent figure in their mythology. 
Ehrenreich thus describes their actions in this 
matter (cited in Bartels, p. 248) : 

‘ If there are any sick people who are beyond anything but the 
help of the Snake, one of the shamans proceeds to the river to 
call the Water-Spirit. After all accompanying him have dis- 
appeared, the Spirit comes forth, and asks first after what gifts 
have been brought. If he is satisfied with these, he declares 
himself ready for the reception of the sick man. The latter is 
stupefied with tobacco and thrown into the river, on the bottom 
of which he falls with a dull thud,” and wakes up. The Water- 
Spirit takes him into his house and restores him. The method 
of cure is not clearly given, but the recovered patient remains 
for ever in the realm of the Water-Snake, and lives there happOy 
and gloriously, with no desire to return to earth. The accident- 
ally drowned find the same reception, while those already dead 
on earth are rejected. Moribund people are often hurried into 
the next world by the clubs of the shamans.’ 

21 . Disease as punishment. — The conception of 
disease as punishment for the known or unknown 
sins and offences of the individual, the family, or 
the community is -wide-spread, and is not confined 
to any particular stage of culture, either in the Old 


World or in the New. Primitive America furnishes 
a number of interesting examples. The breaking 
of tabus, and the disregarding of various other re- 
ligious or semi-religious commandments and regu- 
lations, are believed by tribes all over the conti- 
nent to be follow'ed by punishments which often 
take the form of some sickness or affliction of body 
or mind, or of both together. The breaking of 
food-tabus, in particular, is thought to bring dis- 
eases of various sorts on the guilty ; likewise, the 
non-ohservance or neglect of the customs and cere- 
monies relating to menstruation, puberty, child- 
birth, coitus, etc. The Mayas of Yucatan and the 
Aztecs of ancient Mexico, both representing the 
highest reaches of primitive American civilization, 
believe that certain diseases were sent upon the 
indivi(iual, etc., in consequence of sin ; the former 
holding also that it sometimes was for sins uncon- 
fessed. This topic is discussed by Preuss in bis 
article on sin in ancient Mexican religion (see Lit.). 
It appears that the Aztecs believed diseases and 
misfortunes of many sorts to be due to the sinful 
nature of man. Sacrilege and ofibnees against the 
State Avere punished by the gods. Tezcatlipoca, 
e.g., sent leprosy, sexual diseases, gout, skin 
diseases, dropsy, etc. Father Gerste (p. 19) says 
on this point that, in cases of severe illness or 

g rave diseases, the ‘ doctor ’ told the patient that 
e must have committed some sin, and kept ques- 
tioning him until he confessed some offence — very 
old, perhaps, and almost forgotten. The principle 
of medication here was to purify the soul first, and 
then the body might get well. Certain Central 
American peoples, of the Mayan stock, had prac- 
tically the same ideas and method of procedure by 
confession, etc. 

22 . Special and protective deities of shamans, 
etc.— Among not a few tribes, especially those he- 
lon^ng to the ancient ci-vdiized peoples of Mexico, 
Centr^ and South America, the * doctors,’ ‘ medi- 
cine-men,’ etc., had their special protective divini- 
ties. Such, e.g,, were, among the Aztecs and 
closely related peoples, Toci, the great, ancient 
mother, particularly frienaly to women -doctors 
and midwives, who figured in the ceremonials in 
her honour ; Xilonen, a goddess to whom a young 
maiden was offered in sacrifice ; Tzapotla tenan, or 
‘ the mother of Tzapotlan,’ to whom was attributed 
the discovery of the medicinal resin called oxitl, and 
who was specially worshipped by male ‘ doctors ’ ; 
Ixtlilton (also called TlaUec%dn), god of song, 
dancing, games, etc., into whose temple sick chil- 
dren were taken, to dance (if they could) before 
his image, and drink of the holy water preserved 
in the sanctuary. The deities Tlaltecuin, Xochi- 
cauacan, Oxomoco, and Cipactonal especially were 
credited with the beginnings of medical art. 
Among the Mayas, the culture-hero, Itzamna, is 
said to have been the originator of medicine ; the 
same thing is said of Xmucan and Xpiyjicoc among 
the kindred Quiches of Guatemala. The culture- 
hero, as primal shaman, appears also in S, America, 
e.g*, in the Ynrupari legend reported by Stradelli 
from the head-waters of the Orinoco. The Guar- 
ayan (Bolivia) Ahaangui prepares the first chicka, 
or intoxicating drink, from maize. Many myths 
relate that the ‘medicine’ was received directly 
or indirectly from the gods themselves or their 
representatives, the Twins, who figure so con- 
spicuously in the mythologies of the south-western 
United States, etc. ; the ‘ transformers ’ of the 
North Pacific coast; or such animal - deities as 
the coyote in the Eocky Mountain region and 
among the Plains tribes. Hoffman has recorded 
the great Ojibwa myth of the transference to man 
by the culture -hero, Manabozho, of the ‘grand 
medicine.’ Cushing has also published the Zuni 
account of the teaching of ‘ medicine ’ to the first 
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men by the Twins, who are the chief cnlture-figures 
in Pueblo mythology. 

23 . Human sacrifice as a cure for disease.— The 
sacrifice of animals, etc., as a more or less religious 
ceremonial in connexion with the ritual of ‘ medi- 
cine Ms known from various regions of the globe, 
where the process of getting well in body is carried 
out on lines similar to getting well in mind, and 
mcaintaining harmony between^man and the powers 
beyond and above him. In this way human sacri- 
fice sometimes occurs. Some of the Indian tribes 
of ancient Mexico, according to Orozco y Berra, 
cited by Father Gerste (p. 19), used, in eases of 
very grave illness of the father or the mother, to 
kill the youngest child as an expiatory sacrifice. 
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A. F. Chamberlain. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Assyro-Baby- 
lonian). — The chief difficulty in treating of the 
subject of diseases in Babylonia is to separate the 
ideas of magic from medicine proper in the native 
methods of healing. The Assyrian physician never 
shook himself entirely free from the more super- 
natural side of Ms profession, and, apart from the 
magical incantations for the sick, even the more 
scientific medical texts depend largely on Mvhite 
magic.® The latter consist, for the most part, of 
short material recipes on which much of our know- 
ledge of the Assyrian pharmacopceia rests, but they 
also prescribe spells to be used simultaneously with 
the administration of drugs. It is therefore clear 
that, although many of the recipes in use were 
efficacious from a purely medical standpoint, they 
were frequently combined with a series of chanted 
ahrcLcadabra of more value to the anthropologist 
than to the student of medicine. 

The present inhabitants of the plains of Meso- 
potamia and the hills of the neighbourhood are 
probably liable to the same diseases as their 
ancestors were some thousands of years ago, and 
we may therefore start on this hypothesis. Sudden 
plagues, of which cholera is one of the most 
appalling in its effects, are met with at all periods 
of the history of this country : ^ dysentery, typhoid, 

i Joshua the Stylite (ed. Wright, Camb. 1882, p. 17) says, * as all 
the people had sinned, all of them were smitten with the plague* 
in the year of Alexander. The destruotion of Sennacherib’s 
army (2 K 19^^, Is 373S) must have been due to some such cause. 


I and like diseases, common to all countries where 
the drainage is of a casual nature ; smallpox and 
similar pests ; malaria, particularly in the swamps 
of Babylonia ; and such other ailments as are 
common to all mankind without distinction of 
locality. Particularly, too, must be mentioned 
the peculiar skin-eruption known variously as the 
‘Baghdad boil,® or ‘Mosul (or Aleppo) button,® 
and the various forms of ophthalmia common to 
Eastern peoples. Naturally there are many forms 
of sickness on the cuneiform tablets that we cannot 
identify with certainty until our knowledge of the 
medical literature is more advanced. 

The principal causes to which sickness was 
ascribed were the visitation of some god or god- 
dess, the attack of a devil, and the machinations of 
sorcerers. ^ Demoniac possession was firmly believed 
in, and it is for this reason that the priest was as 
likely to be called in to help a patient as the real 
doctor. The whole of the cuneiform incantations 
are full of the belief that some god, demon, or 
ghost is plaguing the sick man, and must be 
expelled befoi*e the patient can be healed ; and 
similarly we may presume that the so-called Peni- 
tential Psalms have their origin, not in the remorse 
of the suppliant, but in his actual physical malady, 
which he believes to be due to some supernatural 
blow. The medical texts are often explicit on this 
point : * When (a man) is smitten on his neck, it is 
the hand of Adad ; when he is smitten on his neck, 
and his breast hurts him, it is the hand of Istar on 
the necklace.® ^ ‘ When a man’s temples pain him, 
and the neck muscles hurt him, it is the hand of a 
ghost.® ® ‘ When a ghost seizes upon a man, then 
mix (various substances) together, anoint him 
(with them), and the hand of the ghost will be 
removed.® ^ 

There is little doubt that sickness, as under- 
stood among the Assyrians, may be reckoned to 
be due to breaches of the savage tabu. The man 
so attacked has transgressed a ban ; indeed, much 
of the incantation series known by the name of 
Surpu deals with long lists of possible uncleanness 
which has caused the patient®s malady, the word 
used being mamit. In one tablet there is a cate- 
gorical list of as many as one hundred and sixty- 
three or tabus, each severally described 

briefly in one line, and the magician is supposed to 
repeat all these, as it is hoped that he will thereby 
light on the correct cause of the trouble, diagnose 
his case properly, and show that he possesses a 
knowledge of the cause of the sickness. That 
physical ills were held to he the result of incurring 
some tabu of uncleanness is quite clear from certain 
mamit of the Third Tablet, wdiich are as follows : 

To go before the Sun-god when ^atsur [i.e. under a tabu] (1.114), 
to touch a man when one is under a tabu, or to pray in the same 
state (11. 115, 116), or to hold converse, eat the bread, or drink 
the w'ater of one under a tabu (II. 117-119), or to drink what he 
has left (1, 120) ; or, in the Second tablet, to go before a man 
under a tabu, or to have a man under a tabu come before one 
(11. 99, 100), to sleep on the bed, sit on the chair, or to eat or 
drink from vessels, belonging to such a man (11. 101-104). 

According to modern ideas, many of these might 
be merely an unintelligent development of the 
principle of infectious diseases (which will provide 
an explanation in part), but the first three show 
distinctly that there are other principles in ques- 
tion. Txie savage tabu of ‘ uncleanness® is here in 
a later dress, and sickness is considered as the 
result of a breach of this very intricate belief. For, 
if the man for whom the series Surpu provides 
a means of relief be not really and obviously 
physically ill, there is no reason for the existence 
of such a series ; we cannot suppose that a man 
called in a priest to relieve him from the obscure 
tabus which he might have incurred, unless there 
■was some unusual physical condition demanding it. 

1 For these, see twrt. Chaems aku Amulets (Assyr.-Bab.). 

2 S. 95X- ® S. 1063. ^ K. 4076 ; cf. K. 4609 b. 
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Just as we may presume the ‘ unwitting ’ tabus (in 
whatever way the word may be translated) of 
the OT to have manifested themselves in some 
physical way, so must we suppose that an Assyrian 
would not have recourse to a priest-physician unless 
absolutely driven by pain or fear. Sickness is due 
to a demoniac or Divine influence, and it is well 
known that a savage fears to incur a breach of tabu 
from some ill-deflned sense of danger from god or 
devil ; it is clear, therefore, that the Assyrians had 
the same terror in their minds when they edited j 
the Smyu-sQriQB for the benefit of sick men. The 
sorcerer must discover— or trick the powers into 
believing that he has discovered— the tabu which ; 
the patient has transgressed, and he can then pro- 
ceed to cleanse the man from his breach, and lift 
the ban from him. 

The principal god connected with healing is Ea, 
hut it is his son Marduk who is appealed to by the 
physician as intermediary with the higher power. 
Marduk, when called on for help, is supposed to 
repair to his father to ask him for his advice as to 
what the sick man must do to he healed. This | 
episode is constantly repeated in cuneiform in- 
cantations for the sick ; indeed, to snob an extent 
was it recognized as the usual procedure that it is 
frequently inserted in these texts in one line contain- 
ing abbreviations of the three principal sentences, 
thus : * Marduk hath seen ^ ; * What I * ; ‘ Go, my 
son.^ The full formula is as follows : 

* Marduk hath seen Mm (the sick man), and hath entered the 
house of his father Ea, and hath said, “Father, headache from 
the under world hath gone forth." i Twice he hath said unto 
him, “ What this man hath done he knoweth not ; whereby shall 
he he relieved?” Ea hath answered his son Marduk, “ 0 my 
son, what dost thou not know, what more can I |dve thee? 
O Marduk, what dost thou not Tctiow, what can I add unto thy 
knowledge? What I know, thou knowest also. Go, my son, 
Marduk. . . 

Then follows the actual prescription for the 
patient. This method of bringing in a Divine 
episode is nothing more than a devmopment of the 
rinciple of the Word of Power, which tradition 
emands shall he one of the sorcerer’s most potent 
aids in spell- working. A scene is represented on 
certain of the magical plaques which is apparently 
intended to portray the sick man and the forces 
an*ayed against him : the celestial powers, demons, 
protecting gods and spirits, the sick man on his 
bed, etc., form an interesting picture (see Frank, 
LSh hi. 3). 

Now, this Word of Power, so generally recognized 
in all magic, consists in its simplest form of the 
name of some Divine being or thing invoked 
against the power of evil which the physician is 
expelling. Hence many of the Assyrian incanta- 
tions end with the line, * By Heaven be ye exor- 
cized ! By Earth be ye exorcized ! ’ and numerous 
gods are invoked in tlie same way. 

Two other concomitants to the exorcisms are 
necessary to the exorcist : first, the knowledge of 
the name or description of the devil which is being 
expelled ; and, second, some material with either 
medicinal or magical value whereby the cure may 
be efteeted. The former is as necessary as the 
Word of Power for a complete incantation ; when 
the wizard has a knowledge of the name of his foe, 
or, in the case of demons, a full description of the 
ghost attacking the man, he has assumed some 
considerable inniience over him which will finally 
bring him entirely into subjection. The genesis 
of such a belief is to be sought in the same source 
as the collateral superstitions where portions are 
collected of the hair, nails, or footprint-dust of any 
one whom the enchanter wishes to bewitch, or the 
waxen figures made in the victim’s likeness. It is 
enough if something belonging to the person, not 
necessarily concrete, has been secured, and the 

1 This is the only variation in the formula, beinff the first line 
of the tablet. 


name is considered as an equivalent for more 
tangible evidence, such as nail-parings. 

Th© Assyrian sorcerer is compelled to recite long 
lists of ghosts or devils when he is trying to con- 
jure the evil away from his patient. The idea is 
that, since obviously he cannot obtain the more 
fleshly portions of his foe as he might do in the 
case of a human enemy, he shall mention, in place 
of this, the name or powers of all possible evil 
spirits, and ultimately, by his much speaking, hit 
on the correct identification of the demon, who will 
then admit the magician’s superiority. Hence we 
find in the Assyrian texts such constantly recurring 
phrases as, ‘ Whether thou art an evil spirit, or an 
evil demon, or an evil ghost, or an evil devil, or an 
evil god, or an evil fiend, or sickness, or death, or 
phantom of night, or wraith of night, or fever, or 
evil pestilence, be thou removed from before me ’ ; ^ 
or even longer desciiptions of ghosts of people who 
have died unnatural deaths, or who have been left 
unburied, and whose only hope is to torment the 
living until they perform the necessary rites to 
give them peace.*-^ 

The third and last element of the incantation is 
some drug, to which in early times a magical, 
Divine potency was attributed, or some charm or 
amulet, or, in the broadest sense, some material 
which will aid the physician in his final effort. 
The simplest is pure water, which was frequently 
sprinkled over the patient as a cleansing medium, 
and this is easily intelligible. One incantation 
{WAI y. 51b, line 1 ff.) runs thus : ‘All that is 
evil, ... [which exists in the body] of N. [may it 
be carried off], “with the water of his body, the 
washings from his hands, and may the river carry 
it away downstream 1 ’ There seems also to have 
been some principle of enclosing the possessed man 
in a ring of fiour or other powder spread in a circle 
on the ground, as a kind of heram through which 
spirits could not break. For instance, after an 
‘atonement’ ceremony has been made, the wizard 
fumigates the man with a lighted censer, and then 
throws away the ‘ atonement ’ (in this case a kid) 
into the street? he then surrounds the man with 
flour,® as a magic circle through which no evil 
demon can pass to in j ure him. In another incanta- 
tion the sorcerer says of certain figures which he 
has made : 

‘ On their raised arm I have spread a dark robe, 

A variej^ated cord I have wound round their hands, I have 
placed tamarisk (and) palm-pith, 

I have completed the murtu (magic circle), I have surrounded 
them with a sprinkling of lime, 

With the flour of Nisaba (the corn-god), the tabu of the great 
gods, I have surrounded them, 

I have set for the Seven of them, mighty- winged, a figure of 
Nergal at their heads.’'* 

The tamarisk (or some allied species of tree) was 
held aloft in the hand during the priest’s exorcism ; 
one of the rituals prescribes this to the magician, 
who says, during Ms ceremonial : 

* The man of Ea am 1, the man of Damkina am I, the messen- 
ger of Marduk am I, my spell is the spell of Ea, my incantation 
is the incantation of Marduk. The ban of Ea is in my hand, the 
tamarisk, the powerful weapon of Anu, in my hand I hold ; the 
date-spathe (?), mighty in decision, in my hand I hold.’ 5 
On one of the late Hebrew magical bowls dis- 
covered at Mffer there is the figure of a man rudely 

1 See Thompson, Devils and Evil Spirits ofDabylonia, Lon- 
don, 1903, i. 16-17, 11. 153 fl. 

2 Ib, xxiv ff., also Semitic Magie^ p. 7 fl. 

8 Tablet XI. of the A^a^ifcw-series (Thompson, Devils^ ii. 
35). This is probably the meaning convej'ed by amelu Sudti 
mswrrd e§ir^ and not as the i^resent writer has translated it in 
the passage. See also Thompson, Semitic Magic^ p. Ivii ff. 

Zittimern, ‘ Ritualtafeln,* in Beitrdge zur KenntniSt etc., 
ii, 169. The curious may see much about these magic circles in 
the Middle Ages in Francis Barrett, The Magus, 1801, p. 99 ff., 
or even what is believed about them at the present day by cer- 
tain who dabble in the ‘occult,’ in Mathers’ Booh of Sacred 
Magic, 1898, p. xxxvii. 

5 (TiwAAtt-series, Tablet III. 1. 204 (Thompson, Devils, i. 23). 
The, word translated ‘tamarisk’ is gis.ma.nu, undoubtedly 
some form of tree, the Assyrian equivalent being eru, probably 
the Syriac ’am’. 
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drawn, holding np the branch of some tree in his 
hand*^ From Sozomen^ we learn that, when 
Julian was about to enter a temple in Gaul, the 
priest, in accordance with the pagan custom, 
sprinkled water upon him with the branch of a 
tree, doubtless symbolical of a purificatory rite. It 
is possible that we may see some such ceremony 
prescribed in the Assyrian cleansing rite : 

* Perform thy g'oodly incantation and make perfect the water 
thereof with priestcraft, and with thy pure incantation do thou 
cleanse (the man ?) ; and take a bundle of twigs (V), pour the 
water thereof on it, and the laver (or water) that cleanseth the 
temple of the gods,’ ctc.s 

The comparison is, however, uncertain, as we have 
no right to assume that in this case the water was 
sprinkled upon the sick man ; but Sozomen’s anec- 
dote is of value as showing that branches were 
used in sprinkling water, ^ There is, however, a 
parallel to the Assyrian rite in another tablet,® 
where Ea says : 

* Take a bundle of twigs (?) and take water at the confluence 
of two streams, and perform thy pure incantation over this 
water, and cleanse (the man) with thy pure exorcism, and 
sprinkle the man, the son of his god, with this water, and hind 
his head with. . . 

Of other mystic plants, we find the piri' (which 
is probably the Syr. pe7'% St. John’s wort), the 
balti (which may be the Syr. bal^ the caper), and 
the huld (prob. the Syr. hldj the fleabane) all used 
to han^ up on the doors of houses when a ceremony 
was going on, as a prophylactic against demons.® 
The nrst>named, the St. John’s wort, has always 
had great power in magic. ‘Gathered on Mid- 
summer Eve, or on Midsummer Day before sunrise, 
the blossoms are hung on doorways and windoivs to 
preserve the house against thunder, witches, and 
evil spirits.’ ’ The number of plants which occur in 
the medical and magical texts is very large ; but, 
unfortunately, they are difficult to identify, and 
the lexicographical tablets which give the names 
of hundreds do not really aflbrd much clue. ■ 

Before proceeding to the medical recipes, we have 
to notice that peculiar method of healing, used 
by all savages, and known in modern times as : 
‘ sympathetic magic.’ It is quite unnecessary here ; 
to go into the various forms in which this occurs 
in modern witchcraft; it is enough to take as a 
text the homoeopathic ‘hair of the dog that bit 
one,’ and quote some of the cuneiform texts in 
which this method is employed.® The best-known 
exami)les occur in the jSurpu-senes, where the | 
magician recites various formulae over a clove of ; 
garlic, a date, a flock of >vool, some goat’s hair, ! 
etc., pulling each in pieces and burning it as he 
does so. As he destroys each, so will the sickness 
depart. One quotation of an incantation will show 
the method : 

‘As this date is cut, and cast in the fire, 

The devouring flame consumes it, 

Never to return to its reft branch, 

Nor grace the board of god or king ; 

So may the ban, the tabu, the pain (?), the woe (?), 

The sickness, the agony, the sin, the misdeed, the wrong- 
doing, the iniquity, 

The sickness which is in my body, my limbs, my muscles. 

Be cut off like this date, 

So may the devouring flame consume it, 

The tabu go forth, and I behold the light ! ’ ^ 

This is the most marked form of sympathetic 
magic, but the principle is used obviously in much 

1 Hilprccht, Bixploraiiom in MhU Lands, Edinburgh, 1903, 

p. 447. ' 

2 HE, bk. vi. ch. vi. 

3 Thompson, Devils, ii. 143 ; Semitio Magic, 213. 

4 In King’s Babylonian Magic and Sorcery, p. 95, at the end 
of one of the * Prayers of the Eaising of the Hand,’ we find the 
direction, ‘In the night before IStar thou shalt sprinkle a 
green branch with pure water.’ 

6 yni-senes. Tablet P (Thompson, Devils, ii. 95 : Semitic 
Magic, 212). 

6 UVaJcku-s^vio^s, Tablet B, 1. 72 (Thompson, Devils, i. 137). 

7 Frazer, iii. 333 ff. See art. Chaems akp Amulets 
(A ssyr.-Bab.). 

8 The whole question is thoroughly gone into in Frazer’s 
(?JS2i9ff. 

8 Zimmern, * Surpu,’ in Beitr, zur Kenntnis, etc. i. 29. 


of the cuneiform priestcraft, and it occurs in various 
forms in the examples given in this article. 

The name of the physician proper was as4, but, 
as the treatment was frequently of a magical 
nature rather than purely medical, it was of tenor 
the ai^pw-priest than a doctor who w’^as called in to 
heal a sick man. The aMpti is the magician who 
can release the patient from the tabu under which 
he lies ; the same word occurs in Hebrew under 
the ioxm. aiMph ; and the name in Assyrian for the 
incantation is Hptu (from the same root).^ He 
claims in his exorcism that he has come supported 
by the power of Ea, Damkina, and Marcluk ; 

‘The man of Ea am I, the man of Damkina am I, the mes- 
senger of Marduk am I. The great lord Ea hath sent me to 
revive the . . . sick man; he hath added his pure spell to mine, 
he hath added his pure voice to mine, he hath added Ms pure 

S ‘"le to mine, he hath added his pure prayer to mine ; the 
oyerCs) of the limbs, which are in the body of the sick man, 
hath the power to destroy the limbs — by the magic of the word 
of Ea may these evil ones he put to flight.’® 

Similarly, when the priest comes into the house of 
the patient, he declares that he is aided by several 
gods: 

‘ When [I] enter the house, SamaS is before me, Sin is behind 
[me], Nergal is at [my] right hand, Niuib is at my left hand ; 
when I draw near unto the sick man, when I lay my hand on 
the head of the sick man, ma;y a kindly spirit, may a kindly 
guardian angel stand at my side ! Whether thou art an evil 
spirit or an evil demon, or an evil ghost, or an evil devil, er an 
evil god, or an evil fiend, or sickness, or death, or phantom of 
night, or wraith of night, or fever, or evil pestilence, be thou 
removed from before me, out of the house go forth I (For) I 
am the sorcerer-priest of Ea, it is I who [recite] the incantation 
for the sick man. ’3 

He completes tbe spell of the Third Tablet of the 
same series with the words : 

‘ O Ea, King of the Deep, [turn thou?] to see ; I, the magician, 
am thy slave. March thou on my right hand, help on my left ; 
add thy pure spell to mine, add thy pure voice to mine, vouch- 
safe (to me) pure words ; make fortunate the utterances of my 
mouth, ordain that my decisions be happy. Let me be blessed 
where’er I tread, let the man whom I (now) touch he blessed. 
Before me may lucky thoughts be spoken, after me may a lucky 
finger be pointed. O that thou wert my guardian genius, and 
my guardian spirit ! O Marduk, who blesseth (even) gods, let 
me be blessed where’er my path may be I Thy power shall god 
and man proclaim, this man shall do thy service, and I, too, 
the magician thy slave.’^ 

Armed with these heavenly powers, the priest 
might exorcize any of the demons which assail 
mankind, and one of the commonest methods of 
treatment among the priestly gild was an ‘ atone- 
ment.’ The word used is Jcuppuru (the noun i» 
takpirtti), the same as the Heh. ns?, as was pointed 
out by Zimmern (‘ Ritual tafeln,’ p. 92). Tixe idea 
in the Assyrian method is that the demon causing 
the sickness is to be ottered a substitute for his 
victim, and hence a young pig or kid is taken, 
slaughtered, and placed near the patient. The 
devil goes forth at the physician’s exorcism and 
takes up its abode in the carcass of the substitute, 
which can then be made away with, and the bane- 
ful influence destroyed. This is fully laid down 
in one of the magical texts against the aktkku 
(provisionally translated ‘fever’), where it is told 
how Ea, the lord of the incantation, in showing a 
method of treating the sick man, lays a kid before 
Marduk, saying : 

‘The kid is the substitute for mankind, 

He givefeh the kid for his life, 

He giveth the head of the kid for the head of the man, 

He giveth the neck of the kid for the neck of the man, 

He giveth the breast of the kid for the breast of the man.' 5 
Instead of the kid, the substitute might be a 
sucking-pig, and the directions are to put it at the 
head of the sick man,® take out its heart and put 
it above that of the patient, and [.sprinkle] its 
blood on the sides of the bed; then the carcass 
1 On the ai-ipu-priest, see Zimmeni, ‘ Eitualtafeln,* p. 91. 

2 Hft<fcfct£-series, Tablet III. I. 65 (Thompson, Demils, i. 9). 

3 Tb, 1. 141 ff. (Thompson, Devils, i. 16 ; Semitic Magic, xxiv.). 
4 Xb, 1. 260 ff. (Thompson, Devils, i. 27 ; Semitic Magic, xxiii.). 
t Tablet N, col. iii. 1. 37 ff. (Thompson, Devils, ii, 21 ; Semitic 
Magic, 211). The reader is referred to Frazer’s GB^ for many 
similar instances of the transference of ills to animals. 

e.This is rather doubtful, owing to a mutilated line in the 
text. 
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must be divided over the man, and apparently 
spread upon liim. The ritual continues with a 
purification by pure water and fumigation by a 
censer (as in the story of Tobit), and ends : 

* Place twice seven loaves coolced in the ashes against 
the shut door, and 
Give the pig in his stead, and 
Let the flesh be as his flesh, 

And the blood as his blood, 

And let him hold it ; 

Let the heart (which thou hast plaxsed on his heart) 
be as his heart, 

And let him hold it. . . 

The migration of demoniac influence to the pi^ is 
closely paralleled in the story of the Gadarene swine 
(Mk 5).^ The Indian Muslims of the present day 
who come to Abdulkadir, the largest mosq^ue in 
Baghdad, to make a pilgrimage and offer sacrifices, 

‘ vow that if a man who is ill begins to recover he 
shall go to the shrine.’ 

* He is stripped to the waist. Then hvo men lift a lamb or a 
kid above bis head, and bathe his face, shoulders, and the upper 
part of his body with the blood. While the butcher kills the 
animal the sheik repeats the first sura of the Koran. They also 
wrap him in the skin of the animal. '3 
The 'twice seven loaves’ is paralleled in the 
Seventh Tablet of the /^wr^w-series : when a man 
has incurred a certain tabu, seven loaves of pure 
dough are to be taken, and, after various ceremonies, 
the magician makes an ' atonement * for the patient, 
and puts his spittle on the 'atonement* as sym- 
bolical of the removal of the tabu from the man 
to the substitute. The loaves are then to be carried 
into the desert to a ' clean place,’ as in the Levitical 
ritual, and left under one of the thorn bushes 
growing there. At the present day in the Hejaz, 
u a child is very ill, its mother will take seven flat 
loaves of bread and put them under its pillow, 
giving them in the morning to the dogs,^ Another 
exorcism gives directions more fully ; Marduk is 
advised by Ea to take a white kid of Tammtiz : 
‘Lay it down facing the sick man, 

Take out its heart, and 

Place it in the hand of that man ; 

Perform the Incantation of Eridu. 

(The kid whose heart thou hast taken out 
Is unclean [?1 meat wherewith thou shalt make 
an atonement for this man.) 

Bring to him a censer (and) a torch. 

Scatter it (the kid) in the street.’ ^ 

But the Assyrians did not confine the ‘ atonement ’ 
ceremonies to the carcasses of animals ; they had 
other methods for ridding a sick man of his devil, 
notably that of inducing the incubus to leave the 
human body to enter a little figure fashioned in 
the likeness of the patient. The magician took 
various herbs, put them in a pot of water, sprinkled 
the sick man with them, and made 'atonement’ 
for him ; he then modelled a dough image of his 
patient, poured out his magic water on him, and 
fumigated him with incense. Then, just as the 
water trickled away from his body, the pestilence 
in his body was supposed to trickle off, the water 
being caught in some receptacle beneath, and 
poured forth abroad that the sickness might be 
dissipated.® 

Sympathetic magic was likewise called in as 
an aid in other cases. A sickness-tabu might be 
removed by the use of charms made of blame and 
white hair, just as they are among modern savage 
tribes. Three examples from different peoples will 
be ample to show how closely the Babylonian 
methods resemble those of other nations. 

1 Tablet 'N, col. ii. I 42 ff. (Thompson, Demise ii. 17; Semitic 
Magzc, 20S). Or for the fifth and seventh line translate with 
Fossey (Reoueil de Travaux, new series, x 183), ‘qu’ils (les 
mauvais demons) s’en emparent.’ 

^ On the custom of sacrificing sucking-pigs among the Greeks, 
see AJF\ 1900, p. 256. 

, 3 Curtiss, Frijn. Sem. Fel., Lend. 1902, p. 205 f. 

4 Zwemer, Amhia, Edin. 1900, p. 283. 

® the series A^aKknt (Thompson, Devils, -ii. 83 : 

Semitic Magic, 203). 

* X Tablet ‘T,’ I. 30 if. (Thompson, Devils, it. 107; Semitic i 
Magic, 159, lii) ; cf. Skeat, Malay Magic, Load. 1900, p. 347. i 


In India the ‘fairy- women’ take three different coloured 
threads and knot them twenty-one or twenty-two times, and 
when the work is finished it is fastened to the neck or upper arm 
of the patient,! Among the Malays it is customary to make little 
images of dough of beasts, etc., and to place them on a tray 
with betel-leaves, cigarettes, and tapers. One of the tapers is 
set on a silver dollar, with the end of a parti-coloured thread 
inserted between the dollar and the foot of the taper ; this 
thread the patient holds during the repetition of the chann. 
The disease-devil is supposed to enter the images, and as soon 
as this has happened the magician looses three slip-knots and 
throws them away-2 Among the modern Persians, O’Donovan 
saw a similar method for removing fever ; a khan spun some 
camel’s hair to a stout thread, and folding it three times on 
itself spun it again. He tied seven knots therein, blowing on 
each one, and this was to be worn on the patient’s wrist, a knot 
being untied each day. When the last knot was loosed, the 
thread was to be thrown in a ball into the river.s 
The prescription, as given in Assyrian, in the 
Sixth Tablet of the &^r^^^-series runs as follows ; 

‘He hath turned his [steps?] to a temple-w'oman (?), Istar 
hath sent her temple-woman (?), hath seated the wise-woman 
on a couch (?) that she may spin a white and black wool into a 
double cord, a strong cord, a mighty cord, a twi-coloured cord, 
on a spindle, a cord to overcome the ban : against the evil 
curse of human ban, against a divine curse, a cord to overcome 
the ban. He (she) hath bound it on the head, hand, and foot 
of this man ; Marduk, the son of Eridu, the prince, with his 
undefiled hands cutteth it off, that the ban, its cord, may go 
forth to the desert to a clean place. ’4 

Or again, in the case of headache, a method is 
recommended, as usual, by Ea to his son Marduk : 

‘Take the hair of a virgin kid, let a wise woman spin (it) on 
the right side, and double it on the left, hind knots twice seven 
times, and perform the Incantation of Eridu, and bind the 
head of the sick man, and bind the neck of the sick man, and 
bind the soul of the sick man, and bind up his limbs.’ ^ 

Without going further afield into details of com- 
parative magic, it is worth mention here that the 
same superstition is still believed in at Mosul, close 
to the mound of Nineveh. A recipe for fever was 
given the present writer by a boy employed on the 
excavations, in which the physician, in this case 
a shaikh, takes a thread of cotton and ties seven 
knots in it, putting it on the patient’s wrist. 
After seven or eight days, if the fever continues, 
he must keep it on ; if the fever passes, then he 
may throw it away.® 

In one of the Assyrian charms for ophthalmia, 
black and white threads or hairs are to be woven 
together, with seven and seven knots tied therein, 
and during the knotting an incantation is to be 
muttered ; the strand*^ of black hair is then to be 
fastened to the sick eye, and the white one to the 
sound eye.® Or in another case (for a disease of 
the eyes called amurrikanu) 'pnre strands of red 
wool, which by the pure hand of . . . have been 
brought . . . bind on the right hand.’® A parallel 
to the untying of the knots in the modern charms 
quoted above is prescribed in one of the Assyr. 
tablets published by King {Bah, Magic and Sorcery, 
p, 68, 1. 99ff‘.) ; the priest must say over the sick 
man 'Ea hath sent me’ three times, and then 
untie the knot which has been tied ; and the man 
must go home without looking behind him. 

^ We may now for the moment leave the magical 
side of the physician’s art for the more scientific 
study of drugs and their administration. The 
efficacy of medicine on an empty stomach was well 
recognized by Assyrian doctors, and the prescrip- 
tions constantly end with directions for such a 
procedure : 

‘ Bray these seven plants together, and put them in fermented 


1 Ja'far Sharif and G, A. Herklots, Qanoon-e-Islam, Madras, 
1895, p. 262. 

2 Skeat, Malay Metric, p. 432 ; see also p. 669. 

^Merv Oasis, Lond. 1882, ii. 319. For other instances, see 

Frazer, GJ 32 i. 397. 

4 Zimmem, Beitrdge zur Kenntnis, etc,, p. 33. 

6 Ti% Tablet IX. 1. 74 (Thompson, Devils, ii. 71 ; Semitic 
MagiCylOO). 

8 ‘Folklore of Mossoul,’ FSB A, 1906, p. 80. 

7 The meaning of the Assyrian word is uncertain. 

8 IFA/iv. 29\4, 0. i. 16. 

SHaupt, Akhad, u, sv/m. KeUschHfttexte, Leipzig, 1881-82, 
XI. ii. 45. 
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drink ; at the approach of the star in the morning let the patient 
drink them without eating*, and he will recover.' 1 

Not only tills, but the nse of the enema also was 
well known, the directions being quite explicit: 

‘An enema of oil thon shalt make, and introduce per 

anmn/^ 

For stomachic troubles there were many remedies. 
Pains were treated with a mixture of * salt of the 
mountain ’ and amanu-BsJit pounded together and 
put in fermented liquor, which was to he drunk on 
an empty stomach, used also as an^ enema, and 
sprinkled upon the patient ;® or a mixture of the 
and seven corns of Si-Hj similarly to 
be used as a draught and an enema.'* As a simpler 
method, the patient was to sit on Ms haunches and 
let cold water flow on his head ; ® or the physician 
was to lay his head lower than his feet, and knead 
or stroke the hack gently, repeating the formula: 

* It shall be good.’ ® If the patient have colic and 
his stomach will not retain its food, and there is 
flatulence, the prescription is to bray up together 
J ^ of datequice, i ka of cassia juice with oil and 
wine, three shekels of purified oil, two shekels of 
honey, and ten shekels of the ammi-pia.nL The 
mtient is to drink this before the nsing of the 
in the morning, without eating ; and 
then this is to he followed hy a draught and an 
enema of J ka of Sl-KAt with which he is also to 
he sprinkled.*^ If there are internal pains — the 
Assyrian being in this case, ‘ When a man’s inside 
eats him ’ — he is to be given haltappanu-}^la.nt and 
salt pounded up and dissolved in water or fer- 
mented drink, or simply haltappanUt or tiydtu, or 
in fermented drinfe.® When the patient’s | 
internal organs hum and he is constipated, let him : 
drink a medicine of garlic and cummin,® or the 
pounded rind of green il (a plant) mixed with 
swine-fat,^® Bemedies are prescribed when ‘gar- 
lic, leeks, beef, pork, and beer are unretained^ hy 
a man,’ and ‘in his belching the gall is with- 
held For what the Assyrian doctor describes 

as ‘ the food being returned to the mouth ’ the head 
and breast were to be bound and certain drugs eaten 
in honey, mutton fat, or butter, while the patient 
was to he kept off certain food for three days, and 
was not allowed to wash. For liver complaints, 
garlic was prescribed,^® or cassia drunk in beer, 
or large draughts of beer or ‘wine-water.^^ In 
the case of jaundice, of which the symptoms are 
given fully, the j>hysicians were not so hopeful of 
recovery; but some prescriptions seem to have 
been potent : 

‘When a man’s body is yellow, his face is yellow and black, 
the root of his tongue black, (‘seizer’) is its name; 

thou must bake great wild m-tiMirngurinnaj he shall drink it 
in fermented drink. Then will the which is in him be 

silent.’ 

In constipation, the patient drank a mixture of 
green garlic and kn,lc7'v,-Txn^ in fermented drink, 
followed by dates in swine- fat or oil ; or another 
prescription is cypress-cones pounded up and mixed 
with fermented drink. If, in addition to constipa- 
tion, ‘ his inside is much inflamed,’ the prescription 
is a decoction of lmltappanu-p\a.ntj sw^eet reed, 
hallukku-piaiLt^ an<i cypress administered as an 
enema. An enema is ^so prescribed when a man 
is constipated after heavy eating and drinking, 
and his inside is ‘ angry.’ In the case of drunken- 
ness, the following remedy is given for the morning 
after : 

1 Kuchler, Beitr. zur Kenntnis der assyr.-hah. Medizin. p. 1, 
11. 2-3. 

2 Ih, p. 39, 1. 44. S ih, p. 6, 1. 31. 

4 Ih. 1, 32. 5 Xh. p. 3, 1. 13. 

6 lb, 11. 14-16. There are some other points in this prescrip- 
tion not yet intelligible. 

7/&,1.2Gff. 8/&.p. 

9 p. 23, 11. 17-18. 10J&. 1, 19. 

11 J6. p. 43, 11. 1-2. 12 J6. p. 25, 11. 36-38. 

IS Xb. p. 43, 1, 14. 14 Ih. p. 53, 1. 70 ; 66, 1. 71. 

15 Xb. p. 61, 11. 26-27. 

16 lb. p. 7, 11. 10-11, 16-16, 17-20. 


* When a man has drunk fermented drink and his head aches 
and he forgets his speech, and in speaking is incoherent, and 
his understanding is lost, and his eyes are fixed, bray (eleven 
plants) together and let him drink them in oil and fermented 
drink before the approach of Grula in the morning before dawn, 
before any one kisses him.’ 1 

Venereal diseases are prescribed for in various 
tablets ; ^ the colour of the urine was also observed 
in diagnosis.® 

It is curious to see how persistently the old beliefs survive 
among the Arabs of Mesopotamia of to-day. Toothache is still 
attributed to a worm, and the writer heard this story on good 
Mosul authority, that a man with toothache had only to fumi- 
gate his aching teeth with the smoke from dried withanffera 
Isolanacece), and the worm would drop out of his mouth. This 
is a belief not confined to the Arabs, occurring, as it does, 
among other peoples, 4 and it certainly dates back to several 
centuries B.C., for we find a Babylonian tablet describing the 
genesis of this tooth- worm : 

‘ After Anu [had created the heavens], 

The heavens created [the earth], 

The earth created the rivers, 

The rivers created the canals, 

The canals created the marshes, 

The marshes created the Worm. 

The Worm came and wept before the Sun-god, 
Before Ea came her plaint : 

“ What wilt thou give me to eat. 

What wilt thou give me to gnaw?’* 

“ I will give thee ripe figs, 

And sweet-scented . . . -wood.” 

“ Wl^b are your ripe figs to me, 

Or your sweet-scented . . . -w^ood ? 

Let me drink amid the teeth, 

And let me rest amid the gums (?), 

Of the teeth will I suck tlie blood, 

And destroy the strength (?) of their gums (?) ; 

So shall X hold the bolt of the door,” 

“Since thou hast said this, O worm 1 

May Ea smite thee with the might of his fist,” ’ 

The incantation prescribed for the toothache is : 

‘Thou shalt do this: Mix beer, saAil6ir-plant, and oil 
together. Repeat the incantation three times thereon, and 
put in on the tooth.’ 5 

Just in the same way as the tooth has a semi- 
medical, semi-magical incantation prescribed for 
it, so do w’-e find similar texts for the heart and 
eyes. For some form of ‘ heart ’ medicine the 
following incantation is given : 

‘ The heart-plant sprang up in Makan, and the Moon-god 
[rooted it out and! 

[Planted it in the mountains] ; the Sun-god brought it down 
from the mountains, [and] 

[Planted it in] the earth ; its root filleth the earth, its horns 
stretch out to heaven. 

[It seized on the heart of the Sun-god when] he . . . ; it 
seized on the heart of the Moon-god in the clouds, 

It seized on the heart of the ox in the stall, 

[It seized on the heart of the goat] in the fold, 

It seized on the heart of the ass in the stable, 

[It seized on the heart of the] dog in the kennel, 

It seized on the heart of the pig in the sty, 

[It seized on the heart of the] man in his pleasure, 

It seized on the heart of the maid in her sleeping-chamber, 
[It seized on the heart of N.], son of N. , . « 

Magan or Makan is supposed to be the Sinaitic 
Peninsula, and it is there that the Hyoscyamus 
muticus grows. The Arabs call it the sakrdn 
(‘drunken’), from its intoxicating effect; it has 
long sijikes very much like the fox-glove, only 
purple in colour, which may be compared with the 
‘horns’ mentioned in the incantation. It seems 
quite possible that the Assyrians may have had a 
knowledge of its existence and properties ; at any 
rate, the name ‘heart-plant,’ coupled with its 
provenance, Sinai, another description given of it, 
is suggestive. 

In certain cases of ophthalmia, the prescription 
is carefully led up to by a description of the cause 
of the blindness : 

‘The eye of the man is sick, the eye of the 'woman is sick. 
The eye of nian or woman is sick~who can heal (him)? Thou 
shalt send them to bring pure KU-SA of the date-palm ; chew 
{te-hi-piy it in thy mouth, twist (U-pi-til) it in thy hand ; thou 
shalt bind it on the temples of the man or woman, and the man 
or woman shall recover . . .* 


1 Kuchler, loc. cit. p. 33, 1. 61 fP. 

2 e.g. Bm. ii. 312 ; cf. Em. ii. 316. 3 g. 516. 

4 Of, Skeat, Malay Magic, v- 359. 

5 See the writer’s copy in Cun. Texts f rom Bab. Tablets, 1903, 
pt. x'vii. pi. 60 (Thompson, Devils, ii. 160). 

6 Kuchler, loc. cit. p. 9. 
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* The wind blew in heaven and brought blindness (simme) to the 
eye of the man : from the distant heavens it blew and brought 
blindness to the eye of the man ; unto sick eyes it brought 
blindness. The eye of this man troubleth ; his eye is hurt (?) 
ia-Sa-a)] this man weepeth for himself grievously, Naru 
hath seen the sickness of this man, and (Hath said), “Take 
pounded cassia, perform the Incantation of the Deep, and hind 
up the eye of the sick man.'* When Mru toucheth the eye of 
the man with her pure hand, may the wind which hath afflicted 
the eye of the man go forth from his eyes ! * i 

Similarly, the sting of a scorj^ion is treated with 
an incantation against the poisonous creature, to 
he recited while anointing the hurt : 

* Her horns stretch out like those of a wild bull,3 
Her tail curls like that of a mighty lion, 

B61 hath made a house—when he maketh fast the 
enclosure, 

When he breaketh the wall of lapis-lazuli, 

May the little finger of B61 carry it off, 

May it carry off the water - . . (i.e, collected by the 
inflammation) I ’ 3 

It is a little uncertain what the text actually , 
means, but it seems as if the })atient puts tlm ■ 
scorpion in the mode! of a house, which B6i is I 
supposed to have made, and, after fastening the 
door, he takes it out with his little finger by a hole 
in the wail. 

Another prescription for scorpion-sting is to mix 
in oil of cedar various substances that have been ! 
brayed up, and anoint the wound.* Bor snake- ' 
bite the wounded man was to peel willow root and 
eat it, or drink a potion of plant in fermented 
liquor.® 

The ‘Baghdad boil,’ or ‘Mosul button,’ was 
apparently as troublesome in ancient times as it is 
to-day. A tablet exists in the British Museum, 
giving the omens for what follows from the 

* button ’ appearing on certain parts of the body.® 
A case of tixe boil appears to be referred to in an 
astrological report to the king of Assyria : 

* Concerning this evil of the skin, the King, my lord, hath not 
spoken from his heart. The sickness lasts a year ; people that 
are sick all recsover,* 7 

The boil is popularly supposed to last for a year. 

Prescriptions are found for diseases of all parts of the body : 
the tongue and lips 8 (K. 9438), the nails and fingers (K. 10464), 
the hands and feet (K. 9156), or the neck (K, 3687) ; ‘if a man’s 
ears “sing”* (iSaggtma) (K. 9059); ‘if a man’s breast and 
hurt him* (K. 10726); ‘when a man has palpitation 
of the heart and his heart . . , (holds J fire(?)’ (K. 
87 60). If a man’s left side hurts him (mammam>SuX then ‘ water 
and oil, heaven and earth— Incantation, repeat seven times and 

rub (tuTnaSSa/, Arab, his left side, and repeat the 

following incantation over his side and he will recover’ 
(K. 8449). Two tablets (KK. 2413 and 11647) give rites and 
ceremonies for a woman during pregnancy, (On stones used 
for conception, see Oefele, £!A. xiv. 856, and compare the 
Hebrew ‘stones of preservation* against miscarriage called 
nDXpjn pK.) There is a long series called by its first line, 

* When a man's brain holds fire,’ in which the various symptoms 
are carefully described, such as neuralgia of the temples, blood- 
shot and weeping eyes, etc. (see the present writer’s tr. in 
AJSI/f Oct. 1907). The following are specimens (Tablet ii. 
E. 2611, col, ii. 1. 8ff.; Cun. Texts from Bab. Tablets^ 1906, vol. 
xxiii. p. 43) : ‘ When a man’s right temple hurts him and his right 
eye is swollen and weeps tears, it is the hand of a ghost or the 
hatred of a goddess against (or for) his life ; mix sii^«-(tree), 
arj7an«-(tree), ftarirnttHtree), one shekel of “ river-foam,”idii:6af- 
plant, ginger (?) in ground meal, steep it in beer (an<D bind on 
as a poultice,* Similarly, when the left temple ana eye are 
afflicted (col. iii. 1. 1), the physician must bray together dates 
from Dilmun, thymey and cedar-sap in oil of gir^ and apply 
them before the patient breaks his fast. If the patient, in 
addition to the neuralgia, vomits, and his eyes are inflamed, it 
is the ‘ hand of a ghost,* and the remedy is to calcine human 
bones and bray them, and then rub them on the place with oil 
of cedar (1. 5). 

These instance s might be multiplied, even from the texts 

1 TFA Jiv. 29^ 4, 0. ii ,6ff. 

2 The translation of the first line preceding this is uncertain. 
The last line, which has been omitted here, runs (according to 
the copy in Bezold’s Catalogue of the Kouyunjih CollectionX ' 
‘ May he smite a great fist upon the man (?) ! ’ 

3 Em. ii. 149. 4 K. 7S45. 5 g. 1357^ 

6 Virolieaud,^ Bahglmiiaca, Paris, 1906, i. 91. 

7 See the writer’s Reports of the Magieians and Astrologers. 

Bond. 1900, no. 257. ^ j > 

8 Something equivalent to unilateral paralysis appears to be 
mentioned on the tablet Rm. ii, 143 : ‘ When a man’s lip huppuX 
to the right and he [cannot] speak.’ Kuppul is perhaps to be 
referred to the IIebre%v root * to double.’ 


which are already published ; but there are many tablets on this 
subject in the British Museum which still remain to be copied. 
When this is done, it will be possible to speak with less uncer- 
tainty about the methods employed by the Assyrian physicians. 

Hitherto nothing has been found in the cuneiform 
texts to confirm the statement of Herodotus (i. 197) 
that the Babylonians were wont to bring sick folk 
into the market-place for the advice of any that 
might suggest a remedy. Both the magical and 
the medical series go far to show that the pro- 
fession of medicine was well organized and sys- 
tematic, although it may well have been that the 
poorer folk did what Herodotus relates; but, 
again, if any comparison can be made between 
ancient and modern Semites in this respect, the 
deformed, maim, halt, and blind were probably to 
be found in the sflh of every town begging alms of 
every passer-by, and this perhaps is what Hero- 
dotus saw. The profession of the doctor carried 
with it grave responsibilities, even as far back as 
the time of giammurahi. One has only to read 
the list of fines to which a surgeon was liable if 
he accidentally inflicted unnecessary damage on a 
patient in treating him. 

The more human side of the healing art is shown 
in the cuneiform correspondence. Several letters 
from the physician Arad-Nan4 relating to his 
patients are extant, dating from the 7th cent. 
B.C., and, inasmuch as he is writing to the king 
in every case, we may presume that he is the 
Court physician whom the king has in these 
instances allowed to visit certain of his staff. 
That this may well be so is shown by an astro- 
logical letter (Ho. 18 of the writer’s Reports of the 
Magicians and Astrologers), which, in addition to 

f ’ving the formal report, adds, ‘B^l-epus, the 
ahylonian magician, is very ill; let the King 
command that a physician come and see him.’ 
The following specimens will throw some light on 
the professional skill of Arad-Nanfi» (we append 
Johnston’s translations, JAOS xviii. 162 fl:*,, wnicli 
are the best that can at present be made of a most 
difficult subject) : 

‘To the King, my lord, thy servant, Arad-Nan4. A hearty 
greeting to the King, my lord ! May Adar and Gula grant 
health of mind and body to the King, my lord I All goes well 
in regard to that poor fellow whose eyes are diseased. I had 
applied a dressing covering his face. Yesterday, towards 
evening, undoing the bandage which held it (in place), I 
removed the dressing. There was pus upon the dressing about 
the size of the tip of the little finger. If any of thy gods has 
put his hand to the matter, that (god) must surely have given 
express commands. All is well. Let the heart of my lord the 
king be of good cheer I Within seven or eight days he will be 
well’ (S. 1064 ; see Harper, Assyr. and Bab. Letters, Lend. 1909, 
no, 392). 

Similarly in K. 519 : ‘With regard to the patient who has a 
bleeding from his nose, the Rab-ifJ7ff/ reports : “Yesterday, 
towards evening, there was much hsemorrhage.” These dress- 
ings are not scientifically applied. They are placed upon the 
aljB of the nose, oppress the nose, and come off when there is 
haamorrhage. Let them be placed within the nostiils, and then 
the air will be kept away, and the haemorrhage restrained. If it 
is agreeable to my lord, the King, I will go to-morrow and give 
instructions; (in the meantime) let me hear how he does* 
(Harper, no. 108). 

As an example of death from a wound, an inci- 
dent related in a late Bah. letter (c. 400 [?] B.c.) is 
%vorth quoting, although the translation of some of 
the words is not certain. 

*. . . In a brawl (?) I heard that [So-and-so, whom] the 
noble (?) smote, when he was smitten fell sick of a suppura- 
tion (?). He did not understand it, (and) it enlarged and spread, 
so that he died therefrom.’ l 

It is clear, therefore, from the texts which w'e 
possess, that Assyrian medicine was worthy of 
being held in high repute, and, although its trend 
towards magic detracts much from its science, it 
was probably a worth; 5 ^ forerunner of the metliods 
I in vogue during the Middle Ages. 

Literature. — F. Lenormant, La Magic clicz les Chaldecns, 
Paris, 1874 (Eng. tr. Chaldean Magic, 187S); A. H. Sayce, 
Ribbert Lectures, London, 1S87, Religions of Ancient Rgypt 

1 See the present writer’s Late Babylonian Letters, Lond. 
1906, no. 114. 
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R. Campbell Thompson. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Celtic). —The 
classic authority is the statement of Ccesar in his 
Gallic War, The terror of disease, and the art and 
science of healing, came within the sphere of re- I 
ligion among the Celts. The nation was religious : ^ 
‘Natio est omnis Gallorum admodum dedita re- 
ligionibus.’ All matters connected with religion 
were submitted to the judgment of the Druids. 
They were the * medicine-men ’ 6is well as the 
teachers and the priests of the Celts : ‘ atque ob 
earn causam, qui sunt atfecti gravioribus morbis 
. . . aut pro victimis homines immolant, aut se 
immolaturos vovent, administrisque ad ea sacrificia 
Druidibus utuntur.’ The principle of life for life 
was recognized (cf. art. Blood -Feud [Celtic], 
vol. ii. p. 725) : ‘quod, pro vita hominis nisi 
hominis vita reddatur, non posse aliter Deorum 
immortalium nunien piaeari arbitrantur ’ (cle Bell, 
Gall. vi. 16). 

I. Gods of medicine. — The God of healing is 
identified by Ceesar with Apollo, who held the 
place of honour next to Mercury: ‘post hunc, 
Apollinem et Mar tern eb Jovem et Minervam, De 
his eandem fere, quani reliquae gentes, habent 
opinionem ; Apollinem morbos depmlere . . . ’ {ih, 
vi. 17). The Druidic doctrine of immortality em- 
phasized the value of life and health, and gave 
Apollo at this period a higher position than Mars. 

‘ regit idem spiritus artus 
Orbe alio : longae (canitis si cognita) vitae 
Idors media est’ (Lucan. Phars, i, 456 ft’.), 
{^several Celtic deities of healing have been iden- 
tified with Apollo. One appears as a presiding 
deity of healing springs and health resorts. The 
name occurs sometimes on inscriptions as Borvo : 

‘ Deo Apollini Borvoni et Damonae ’ (at Bourbonne- 
les-Bains in the Haute-Marne). Other forms are 
Bor^m, in Central France, Bormanus in Provence, 
Bormanicus in Spain. This deity is associated 
sometimes with Damona, as at Bourbonne-les- 
Bains and Bourbon-Lancy in Sa6ne-et-Loire ; some- 
times with Bormana, as at Aix-en-Diois in the 
DrOme. The word is akin to the Welsh herwi, 
‘boil,’ and has reference to the hot springs (Rhys, 
Celtic Heathendom, p. 25 f . ; Anwyl, Celtic Me- 
ligion, p. 40). 

Anotiier deity was Gran7ios, In an inscription 
at Horberg in the Haut-Rhin, he is called ‘ Apollo 
Graniios Mogounos.’ The name Grannos has been 
connected with the Skr. word ghar, ‘ glow,’ ‘ burn,’ 
‘shine.’ It is considered equivalent to the ‘Pos- 
phorus ’ of the Dacian inscription : ‘ Deus Bonus 
Puer Posphorus Apollo Pythius.’ Apollo, the dis- 
penser of light and warmth, was regarded as the 
repelier of disease. The name is associated with 
several hot springs. The old name of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, or Aachen, was A gum Granni, In- 
scriptions to him have been found at Graux in 
the Vosges and at Granheim near Mengen in Wurt- 
temberg. The stream whicli receives the hot 
waters of Plombi^res in the Vosges is called Baux 
Graumies. Grannos was identified with Asklepios 
and Serapis by Caracalla (Dio Cassius, Ixxvii. 15). 
The other name Mogounos in the Horberg in- 
scription appears in tiie old name of Mainz, 
Moguntiucuni, The word Mogounos points to the 
homes pucr of the Dacian inscription (Rhys, op, 
cit, p. 22). 

The name Maponos occurs in inscriptions in the 


north of England. The Armtliwaite inscription 
reads: ‘Deo ’hio.'pOTiV [Mon, Hist, Brit. Inscr, 
121). It is the old Welsh now 7nahon, 

‘boy’ or ‘male child.’ The name is therefore 
identical in meaning with the bonus puer of the 
Dacian inscription from Carlsbiirg in Transylvania. 
The witness to the Celtic god of healing stretches 
across Europe along the line of the Celtic advance 
(Rhys, p. 21). The memory of Grannos is still 
preserved in the Auvergne at the Festival of biie 
Brands on the first Sunday in Lent. Fires are 
lighted in every village. The ceremony of the 
Grannasmias takes place after a dance round the 
fire. A torch of straw called gra>nno-7nio is lighted 
at the fire, and carried round the orchards. The 
old Gaulish deity, in liis aspect as the sun-god, is 
invoked with song : 

‘ Granno, mo mio ! 

Granno, mon pouhre I 

Granno, mo mou^re ! ’ 

(‘Granno, my friend . . . my father . . . my 
mother I ’). It is considered by Pommerol to be a 
survival of solar worship, and the rite illustrates 
Rhys’s derivation of the name {Antiguary, xxxviii. 
[1902] 80). 

An altar found near Annecy is dedicated to a 
deity Virotutes or Vii'otusi ‘Apollini Virotuti,’ 
Rhys tentatively suggests that the word may be 
compounded of a Gaulish equivalent for vir and 
tutor, and may mean ‘ man -healing ’ or ‘man- 
protecting’ [op. cit, p. 21). 

A bas-relief at Munich represents Apollo Grannos 
associated with Sirona, Sirona is connected with 
the Irish sir, ‘long,’ The two deities represent 
the ever young sun-god and the old goddess, and 
may be compared with Apollo and his mother 
Leto in Greek mj'thology. The hero Mahon mab 
Modron of the story of Kulhwch and Olwen is 
probably the same deity, Maponos. Mabon 
and Modron are suspected of being the exact 
equivalents of Grannos and Sirona (Rhys, p. 29). 
An inscription frbm Wiesbaden reads: ‘Apollini 
Toutiorigi.’ The name Toutiorix means ‘ king of 
the people,’ and expresses the same thought as the 
title dpxvy^rhs given to Apollo as ‘ leader,^ in Greek 
mythology. The name appears transmuted and 
transformed in Theodoric, and the mythical legends 
associated with Dietrich of Bern belong more to 
Toutiorix than to the historical Theodoric the 
Ostrogoth (Rhys, p. 30). 

The B7dgit tt'iacl in Irish mythology holds a place 
of honour among the Celtic gods of medicine. The 
Irish god, the Dagda, had three daugliters—Brigit, 
the poetess and seer, worshipped by the poets of 
ancient Erinn ; Brigit, the patroness of healing ; 
and Brigit, the patroness of smiths. This points to 
a Goidelic goddess, Brigit, who corresponded to the 
Minerva of whom Csesar says, ‘ IMinervam operum 
atque artificiorum initia tradere’ {op, cit. vi. 17). 
She has also been identified with the Brigantia of 
the inscriptions, from whom the Brigantes took their 
name (Rhys, p. 74), Brigit has also the attributes 
of the ancient goddess of fire (Whitley Stokes, 
Mart, of Oengus, p. 1). The hymns in honour of St. 
Brigid and the legends attacliing to her name sug- 
gest that she has stepped into the place occupied by 
the Brigit of Irish mythology. In the hymn Brigit 
he hithmaith, she is addressed as ‘ftame golden, 
sparkling’ (line 2), and asked to guard against 
disease: ‘May she win for us battles over every 
disease!’ (Irish Liber Hymnortmi, H. Bradshaw 
Soc., 1897, ii. 39). In the story of the visit of the 
three disciples of Brigid to Biasantia (Piacenza), 
they are preserved from the eftects of a drink of 
poisoned ale by reciting this hymn {ib, ii. 37). The 
story illustrates not only the heal mg craft of Brigid, 
but the memory of her ancient fame among the Celts 
of Italy, It is perhaps due to the same tradition of 
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Celtic heathenism that as late as the middle of the 
18th cent, human Wood was considered in Italy to 
be a cure for ax>oplexy {Antiquary^ xxxviii. 205). 

The * cauldron of renovation’ is represented as a 
talisman of healing in the Welsh story of Branwen, 
the daughter of Llyr : ‘ The Irish kindled a fire 
under the cauldron of renovation, and they cast 
the dead bodies into the cauldron until it was full, 
and the next day they came forth fighting-men as 
good as before, except that they w^ere not able to 
speak’ {Mahmogion, ed. A. Nutt, p. 39). This 
cauldron of regeneration had been brought up out 
of a lake in Ireland and given to Bran, son of Llyr 
{ih, p. 31). It is equivalent to the cauldron of the 
Bagda in Irish legend, one of the treasures of the 
Tuatha D6 Danann. It was called the ‘undry’ 
cauldron, for it was never empty (Bhys, p. 2561). 
It was brought from the mythical Murias, some 
place beneath the sea. The fire beneath the caul- 
dron was fed by nine maidens {ib. p. 373). In the 
Taliessin verses of the Mabinogion it is represented 
as the cauldron of sciences, from which Gwion re- 
ceived three drops. It is with this cauldron that 
Caridwen was associated {Mabinog, pp. 295, 307). 
In the early tales underlying the ^uest of the 
Holy Grail the healing qualities of the Grail ox 
Cauldron rather than its gift of fertility may have 
been emphasized (A. Nutt, Studies in the Legend 
of the Holy Grail, London, 1888, p. 57). 

2 . Diseases and their cure. — Among the diseases 
which have left a lasting impression on Celtic 
tradition is the huidechar, ‘ yellow plague.’ It is 
probable that it was the occasion of the composi- 
tion of the Lorica of Gildas : 

‘ ut non secum trahat me mortalitas 
hnjus anni neque mundi vanitas.’ 

The first outbreak of this disease was in 547 
(Irish Lib. Hymn, i. 206, ii. 243). Ireland was 
especially subject to it in the 7th century. The 
hymn Sen D6 of Colman was written against it. 
‘Colman mac Ui Cluasaig, a scholar from Cork, 
made this hymn to save himself from the Yellow 
Plague’ {ib, ii. 12). Gillies {Gaelic Names of 
Diseases, pp. 10, 23) states that he is unable to 
identify it. It could scarcely he yellow fever : ‘ pro- 
bably it was typhoid, or perhaps typhus under its 
known aspect or bilious fever.’ 

Much of the folk-lore of disease may be traced 
back to the magic and medicine of Celtic heathen- 
dom. The healing powers of the ash-tree, whether 
the true ash or the mountain ash, are to he attri- 
buted to its association with ancient Celtic and 
Norse deities. In a Leicestershire wart-charm it 
is addressed : 

* Ashen-tree, Ashen-tree, 

Pray buy these warts of me.’ 

The ‘ shrew-ash ’ in Kichmond Park recalls an old 
cure for lameness and cramp in cattle by boring a 
hole and enclosing a live shrew-mouse in the tree. 
In this there is an echo of the ancient magic of 
exchange or transference of disease. In the case 
of the Tvart-charm, a pin is stuck in the tree, then 
in the wart, finally in the tree again {Antiquary, 
xlii. [1906] 423). A curious exam^e of the practice 
of exchange of disease occurs in the Martyroloqy 
ofOengus: 

‘ Fursa, once happened to visit Maignenn of Kilmainham, and 
they make their union and exchange their troubles in token of 
their union, to wit, the headache or piles from which Fursa 
suffered to be on Maignenn, and the reptile that was in Maig- 
nean to enter Fursa ' {Mart, Oeng,, ed. Whitley Stokes, p. 46). 

The first of August was dedicated to Lug, the 
Sun-hero. This festival, known in Wales as Gwyl 
Awst, was transferred in Brecknockshire to the 
first Sunday in August. Early in the morning a 
visit was paid to the Little Van Lake in the 
Beacons, to greet the expected appearance of the 
Lady of the Lake. She has been regarded as a 
goddess of the dawn, who returned at times to 


converse with her children. The eldest of them 
was named B-hiwallon, and had been instructed by 
her in the virtues of herbs. He was the founder 
of a family of physicians in South Wales. The 
physicians of Myddvai, as they W’’ere called, were 
attached to the house of Dynevor. Their ancestor 
was of mythical descent, and may he identified in 
the with Rhiwallon of the broom (yellow) 

hair. He was thus invested with a solar character 
(Khys, p. 423). 

Folk-medicine consists partly in charms, partly 
in superstition, partly in a real knowledge of 
herbs. It rests ultimately on the religious ideas of 
(Celtic heathenism. Witchcraft and medicine were 
different aspects of Celtic priestcraft in its better 
sense. The priests, if they were the sorcerers and 
wizards of their people, were their healers also. ^ 

Among the planfe and herbs associated with 
Celtic medicine, the mistletoe takes the first rank. 
It was the sacred bough of the Druids, the gift of 
the Divine oak-tree, the gift of the Celtic Zeus 
himself. The Celtic Zeus was ‘ the Blazer of the 
mountain-top,’ and ^ the great stone-circles mark 
the sites sacred to him. A story of the Irish hero 
Diarmaid makes mention of the tree, the well, the 
pillar-stone, and the stone-circle consecrated to 
the Celtic Zeus. 

* He saw, right before him, a great tree laden with fruit. . , . 
It was surrounded at a little distance hy a circle of jpillar- 
stones; and one stone, taller than the others, stood in the 
centre near the tree. Beside this pillar-stone was a spring- 
well, with a large round pool as clear as crystal’ (Rhys, p. 188). 

These sanctuaries in ancient days were places of 
healing, as well as places of worship. In the 
Tripartite Life of St. Patrick the idol of Cenn 
Cruaich, covered with gold and silver, was sur- 
rounded by a circle of twelve other idols, covered 
with brass. Even in the 7th cent, these had nearly 
disappeared. They represent the primitive pagan 
sanctuary of the Goidels. The name Cenn Cruaich, 

* Head or Chief of the Mound,’ when transmuted 
from Goidelic to Brythonic, re-appears in the old 
place-name Pennocrucium on the Watling Street. 
The site is at Stretton, not far from its modern 
representative Penkridge in Staffordshire (Bhys, 
p. 203 ; North Staff, Field Club Transactions, vol. 
xlii. pp. 116-118X 

The mistletoe, the gift of the Celtic Zeus, was 
the all-healer [oUiachi ‘omnia sanans’ [Pliny, 
HN xvi. 95]). It was cut at a New Year Festival 
with peculiar ceremony — a priest in white, a golden 
sickle, two white oxen. ‘ The oxen were sacri- 
ficed, the sacrificial meal followed. The mistletoe 
had great life-giving powers. It healed unfruit- 
fulness in man and beast, and was a protection 
gainst poison’ (Grupp, Kultur der alt, Kelten u, 
Germanen, liQ), 

- Another plant mentioned by Pliny is the Selago, 
which has oeen identified with the Savin-tree, a 
species of juniper, and with the club-moss. It bad 
to be plucked stealthily. Bread and wine were 
offered, and the priest with bare feet and white 
robe drew near, and, putting Ms right hand through 
the left fold of his tunic, gathered it without using 
a knife. Like the mistletoe, it was then placed 
on a white cloth. For healing purposes the plant 
was burnt, and the fumes were regarded as bene- 
ficial for the eye (Grupp, op. cit, p. 150). 

A similar ceremony was followed at the gathering 
of the samolus, whether the brook-weed [Samolus 
valerandi) or the watercress. It was gathered 
fasting, with the left hand, and with averted face. 
The centaury was also used as a cure (Grupp, 
p. 151). The St, JohvbS wort and other plants 
were burat or hung over the door to keep off 
disease. The St. John’s wort {Hypericum per- 
foliatum) is known as ehassc’diahle. 

Inscriptions and folk-lore have preserved the traditions of 
the gods of healing and the healing craft among the Celts. 
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The deities honoured in different localities would have their 
own peculiar rites, their own special gifts. Juvavius was a 
deity who gave his name to Salzburg. Alaunus also occurs in 
certain place-names. Some of the goddesses had healing power. 
Stanna was the companion of Apollo Stannus. Minerva Belisama 
and Sulevia were associated with Apollo Belenus. Alauna was 
the consort of Alaunus (Grupp, pp. 159-162). There is still 
much to do in grouping together the facts preserved in the 
folk-lore of herbs and healing, with a view to learning more of 
the ancient cult of the local gods of medicine. 

The folk-lore of Ireland is rich in its memories 
of old-time medicine. Diancecht, a member of the 
Tnatha De Danann, may almost be regarded as the 
Irish god of medicine (cf. Celts, hi. 285®-). A 
magic cauldron of renovation was ascribed to Mm. 
The methods of the Irish witch-doctors still form 
part of the home medicine in country districts to- 
day. Snails pounded in salt were prescribed as a 
dressing in an Irish MS of 1450. They were still 
used for that purpose in Stahbrdshire at the close 
of the 19th century. Vrim was in common use for 
eye-disease and iaundice i dung was prescribed by 
Wesley in his Primitim Physic, In Ireland, as 
in England, these remedies were administered, to 
the recitation of certain charms (Wood-Martin, 
Elder Faiths, London, 1902, ii. 16()-205). ^ The rag^ 
offerings tied to trees and bushes in the immediate 
neighbourhood of holy wells are still met with in 
many parts of Ireland, especially in the west. 
They are thought by some to have a reference to 
the transference of disease to the tree-spirit {ih, 
ii. 84). Saliva was also in use as a salve. A part 
of the cure of epilepsy in 1450 was the burying of 
a young coclc alive 

A more normal system of healing is traceable in 
the Irish sweat-houses, which were in use as a hot- 
air cure until the 19th century. These sweat- 
houses were generally of the beehive shape, covered 
with clay, with a low entrance. They were heated 
with turfs, like a brick-oven, and the patient was 
shut in for a given time. The bath was followed 
by a plunge in a pool or stream near by. This was 
the usual cure for rheumatism. 

A custom clearly connected with medicine among 
the Irish was the couvade. On the birth of a 
child, the father was obliged to take to his bed 
and submit to a vicarious process of nursing at 
the hands of the doctor and nurse. The custom 
was widely spread throughout the world iu primi- 
tive times, especially among races where kinship 
was reckoned through the mother. At the same 
time it is a custom which witnesses to the responsi- 
bility of fatherhood even under conditions which 
exalt the privilege of motherhood (Wood-Martin, 
op. cit. ii. 40). See art. Birth (Introduction), vol. 
it p. 635. 

In the legendary history of the invasion of Ulster by the 
Fir Bolg, the adult males were en couvade and unable to defend 
the kingdom of Conchobar against the enemy. The defence 
was made in heroic manner by Cdchulainn and his father only, 
Bhys (p. 622) refers to this incident as the ‘ distress of the gods 
and the sun-hero’s aid.’ Cf, art. OtjCHUiiAiNN CycIiB. 

The Ultonian cmivade lasted five nights and four days, in 
accordance with the use of the number * nine ’ in the reckoning 
of time among the Celts. It was called cess noinden Ulaa, 
* the Ulster men’s sickness or indisposition of a week ’ (ib, p. 363). 
There is a significant correspondence between the Ultonian 
eouvade and the Phrygian idea of the hibernatang of the gods. 
Bbys would place the on^n of Aryan myth within the Arctic 
circle. He sees in the labours of Cuchulainn the sun-hero a 
mythical witness to the period during which the sun in the 
ancient home of the Aryans remained above the horizon (a6. 
p. 633). Would not the couvade, or * distress of the gods/ be a 
trace of the short period during which the sun remained wholly 
below the horizon, the period mythically preceding its re-birth 
and re-appearance in the heavens? The IJltonian couvade does 
not explain the origin of the custom, but only the application 
of a primitive usage to the explanation of the annual birth of 
the sun-god just within the Arctic circle. 

Liteeature.— J. Rhys, Celtic Heathendom,^, London, 1898; 
E. Anwyl, Celtic Religion, London, 1906; Charles Squire, 
Mythology of^ Aneierit Britain and Ireland, London, 1906 ; 
Gillies, Gaelic Names of Diseases, Glasgow, 1898 ; G. Grupp, 
Kultur der alten Kelten und Germanen, Mimieh, 1905; P. 
Joyce, Social Hist, of Ancient Ireland, London, 1903, ch. xviii. 
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' ■ DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Egyptlau).— i. 
From the diagnostics of the Eg;;^ptian papyri we 
can distiuguish—eveu identify, in many cases — 
about 250 different kinds of diseases, and the Ebers 
Papyrus alone describes 170 varieties. Many of 
them are the common ills of ail humanity, and 
we cannot even say that they were of more fre- 
quent occurrence in the Valley of the Mie than 
elsewhere : complaints of the stomach, the bowels, 
the bladder, the respiratory organs, the head, the 
sinuses of the face, inflammation of the teeth, head- 
ache, coryza, ordinal fever, varices, epilepsy, and 
nervous ailments. Other diseases seem, by com- 
parison with modern Egypt, to have been speei« 
ally prevalent,— asthma, angina pectoris, anseniia, 
hsamaturia,— but it cannot be decided whether the 
chief cause of this is the race or the country. 
Some are certainly connected with hygiene (or 
rather its absence), with feeding, and with habits. 
Skin diseases, smallpox (cf. Elliot Smith’s in- 
vestigations of the mummies in Annales du service 
des antiguiUs de VEgypte, Paris, IQOOff-, and 
Bulletin de Vinstitut igyptien, Alexandria, 1862 ff., 
passim; and Maspero, Momies royales, PQ,riB, 1886, 
p. 532), the infinite variety of parasitic diseases, 
e,g, ‘Arabian elephantiasis’ (=: the ‘crocodile 
disease’ of the ancients), worms, and pyorrhoea 
alveolaris are the several consequences of these in 
varying degrees. In the same way, it was to the 
manners and customs that the Egyptian woman 
owed her long list of infirmitiies as described in the 
Egyptian treatises from the Xllth dynasty — flux, 
menstruation, metritis, dysmenorrheea, erosions, 
pustules, m’olapsus of the vulva, and cancerous 
tumours. It was, finally, the combined operations 
of Nature — water, winds, climate — and of the 
Egyptian’s negligence that produced the terrible 
frequency of ulcers, Nile boils, carbuncles on the 
breast and legs, and especially the appalling array 
of eye-troubles, among which are seen all the 
varieties known at this day : styes, specks, 
ectropion, blepharitis, leueoma, lippitude, hydroph- 
thalmia, staphyloma, conjunctivitis, purulent 
ophthalmia, and many more, fflich lists as these 
do not prove the nnhealthiness of a country, but 
rather show the degree to which the knowledge of 
classical Egypt had advanced in diagnostics and 
therapeutics; and the close resemblance between 
ancient and modern Egypt in this respect justifies 
the conclusion, in agreement with Herodotus (ii. 
77) and against Pliny (xxvi. 1), that the Nile 
Valley was a very healthy country, where the 
length of life, in spite of the opinion of Chahas 
(‘Pr^tendue long^vitd des Egyptiens,’ in Bibl. 
igyptol. ii. [1905] 181), was probably in excess of 
that of the average man of the present day ; where 
the general health was much better than in Greece 
or Italy, for example ; and where, as a rule, the 
great scourges that so often laid waste the rest of the 
ancient world — endemic diseases such as malaria — 
were unkiiown. 

A classification of man’s ills so minute leads, even 
at first sight, to the postulation of ideas already 
far removed from ‘ primitive savagery.’ This im- 
pression is confirmed by the fact that neither the 
mythology of classical Egypt nor its theologies 
attribute any special disease to any definite gods. 
We seem to see in the whole the mark of a con- 
siderable scientific and moral advance on the rest 
of contemporary society. If, however, the pure 
therapeutics of Egypt witnesses to a relative but 
very real perfection, on the other hand the Egyptian 
ideas on the causes and nature of disease exhibit 
conceptions, even in the historical period, much 
more akin than one would at first believe to those 
of ‘non-civilized’ peoples. At the same time we 
find that, owing to the special conditions under 
which Egyptian civilization was formed, this per- 
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sistent characteristic of the early ages has produced 
on the r61es of gods, kings, and priests in this 
connexion systematic views that are capable of 
finally reaching lofty and noble conceptions. 

2. We read in Clement {ap. Orig. viii. 41) 
that, when any part of the body was sick, the 
demon to which that member belonged was in- 
voked. in a somewhat imperfect form this explains 
the traditional view of the Egyptian on the nature 
of disease. It was always regarded as the work of 
demons, spirits, jimiy ghouls, vampires, or spirits 
of the dead (see Demons and Spieits [Egyp.]}. I 
They insinuated themselves into the individual by ! 
the nostrils, mouth, or ears, and devoured the vital 
substance. The means by which they surprise ; 
man, their constant efforts to do so as they prowl 
around him unceasingly, and the manner in which 
they perform their destruction inside his body 
offer no special interest for the history of religion, 
though the numerous formal texts describing these 
peculiarities may interest the specialist in Egypto- 
logical science. Compared with other human 
civilizations the notions on this subject are essen- 
tially the same as we find in classical religions, such 
as the Clialdffio- Assyrian (cf., PSBA xxviii. 
[1907] 81), or among modern savages all over the 
world. 

The idea that the power of spirits — the causes of 
disease— increases peculiarly at certain hours of 
the day, and particularly at certain seasons of the 
year, is shown by the papyrus of lucky and un- 
lucky days; and, if this idea is found equally 
among numerous non-civilized and semi-civilized 
races, and is the product, in Egypt as elsewhere, 
of experimental pseudo- observation, yet E^ptian 
astrolop' has greatly strengthened the initi^ data 
by ex^aining this periodical virulence by fixed 
rules, based on the influences of dates of the 
calendar {q,v,) and on mythological history. On 
such days ‘numerous harmful germs permeate the 
clothing,’ because the struggle neutralizes the 
power of the good gods, who are too busy to 
protect man, or because great evil influences are 
seen to be re-connmencing in this world. 

On 19th Tobi and 5th Pashus, the germs ‘penetrate the 
clothing'; then ‘infection steps in and causes death.* On 
17th Tobi, the anniversary of great cataclysms, any sexual 
intercourse predisposes to being ‘devoured by infection.* i 
Those born on 4th Paophi are liable to death by ‘marsh* fever. 
The 14th of Athyr is dangerous because it is the anniversary of 
the ‘lesion * of the ‘majesty of this god.* This last peculiarity 
is important to observe. Since disease was the result of the 
attach of a ‘spirit* (or of a demon or the dead), it was of the 
same type for every one, and every one was exposed to it 
The veterinary papyri show that Egyptian 
thought conceived of animals’ diseases as due to 
the same causes as those of men, and the same 
mixture of medical and magical practices was 
applied to both, just as the same collection of 
writings might contain both the art of curing 
men and that of curing beasts. 

The question as to whether the dead suffer illness is difficult 
to settle. They certainly suffer hunger and, thirst— which were 
regarded by the Egyptians as things existing feji* themselves and 
due to harmful spirits. They could die ‘the second death,’ 
which logically supposes the possibility of attacks of illness. 
Finally, the precautions taken that the dead may remain in 
good health (f/dzai) in the other world assume the contrary 
possibility of illness. We have, however, no decisive texts on 
this point. It is probably reasonable to hold that the Eg3f’‘ptian 
dead were believed to be exposed, in certain conditions, to the 
same dangers of spirit-attacks as the living. 

What held true of animals and men also held of 
the rest of the world, and therefore of the gods ; 
we know^ of a great number of cases where their 
constitution, which did not differ in qualities or in 
nature from that of other beings, suffered various 
ilis,^ and had to submit to the intrusion of * evil 
spirits.’ Epi^raphic texts and papyri have left 
us definite evidence. Every one knows how Ka 

1 On the dangers and harm resulting from connexion w'ith 
women in the various religious, magical, etc., acts of Egyptian 
life, see art. Mx&io (Egyp.). 


had to die because a serpent bit his heel; Isis 
suffered from a mammary phlegmon after the 
birth of Shu and Tefnut ; Horns was stung by a 
scorpion, had dysentery (London Papyrus), and 
an anal weakness (see Oefele, Vorhippokratisch& 
Mediziny 64). The sky-god himself saw his eyes, 
the Sun and Moon, affected by sudden diseases, 
attributed to the attacks of evil spirits, and this 
was one of the numerous ways in which eclipses 
were explained. 

Even eliminating the cases of doubtful authen- 
ticity, the official religion recognized positively 
that the national gods were not exempt from 
disease. The medical literature of the temples 
preserves the deposit of prescriptions used in such 
and such a ease of indisposition by ailing gods. 
A remedy of this kind had been composed ‘ by the 
invalid Ka’ (Ebers Papyrus, xlvL), and there were 
remedies to cure fever *in gods and men.’ There 
was nothing, essentially, to protect the highest 
beings from the ills common to all. But here, as 
elsewhere, their quality of godhead was derived 
from their superior ability to concentrate their 
energies (see Demons [Egyp.]), and to contrive 
defences which made them triumph in the struggle. 
They were able to find or compose i^rescriptions 
and formulas which, in the special case of disease, 
brought them out of their trouble. The revelation 
of the secrets of their art or magic, granted only 
to those men who were their heirs or ministers, is 
the veiy foundation of Egyptian medicine. It 
unfolds at once its characteristics, its history, and, 
above all, the gi-adual formation of its knowledge. 

The warfare against disease, taught by the gods 
(or stolen from them), proceeded of necessity and 
above all from magic (gaining support gradually 
from medicine properly so called), since it started 
originally with exorcism. It is accompanied, there- 
fore, by spells and incantations, with all their 
accessaries j such as fumigation, aspersions, im- 
perative gestures, etc. The knowledge of secret 
names at first played its usual part, and the doctor 
of ancient Egypt was a magician-priest, entering 
upon a straggle with an adversary — to discover 
the name of the demon causing the illness, to find 
by secret knowledge the name of a god who had 
helped in a fight against the same demon in a 
similar case, and to force the demon to flee. This 
he accomplished either by disguising himself as 
the conquering god and imitating his actions, or 
by summoning this god to his aid, or by employ- 
ing the relics, talismans, and means of defence 
which the latter had invented. (These three 
methods probably constitute three successive 
phases in the original history of primitive Egyp- 
tian therapeutics.) As usual, ‘alliteration,’ or 
play on the sound of the words spoken, had its 
shai’e in all this. 

Take a case of the momentary loss of sight, c.gr., which was 
cured by adjuring the crocodile ; not only did people think 
that the same remedy which had saved the eye of the heavens 
(s=the sun), when the crocodile tried to devour it, would also 
save man, and therefore use the same formula ; but at the 
same time they made a play of words on sku^ ‘ blind,’ and shu^ 
the ostrich-feather held by the operator while making the 
disease return to the crocodile supposed to have sent it. 

The belief that the forces and armies of good and 
evil beings were grouped, like the astral forces, in 
the four regions of the world produced the further 
practice of a fourfold pronouncement of the for- 
mulae of spells and exorcisms preceding or accom- 
i panying the giving of the material medicine (e.y. 

I Ebers Papyrus, ch. 108). Therapeutics was, there- 
fore, at this stage an operation by which the gods 
were subjugated by the various processes of magic, 
‘ contagious ’ or mimetic. 

The fundamental nature of this original art of 
healing was a mark of the Egyptian’s struggle 
against disease right down to his last days. In 
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spite of all the gradual attenuation of magic in 
favour of pharmaceutical and actually experi- 
mental science, therapeutics remained closely 
hound to Divine influences, both in its staft* of 
officials and in the composition of its didactic 
treatises. The remedy proper never entirely sup- 
planted the ritualistic and conjuratory part of the 
process. ■ 

The pharmacopoeia proper also sufiered this 
general influence. A gi*eat proportion of the sub- 
stances owed their supposed virtues to the magical 
powers of the beings or things from which they 
sprang, or to their supposed miythological con- 
nexion with a certain god or spirit. The pharma- 
copoeia of curative and harmful plants is related, in 
origin at least, and often to the very end, to the 
theory of ' spirits ’ causing and protecting from 
diseases ; and the Egyptian ideas on this point 
are found faithfully represented in the list of 
thirty -six magical plants of Pamphilus {de Sim- 
plicium medicin. facuUatibm). Finally, it is 
natural that the magical virtues of certain objects 
against disease have perpetuated, in Egypt as 
elsewhere and for the same I'easons, the use of 
amulets (cf. Gharms and Amulets [Egyp.]). 

3 , For the understanding of Egyptian ideas on 
disease and the methods of con 3 urmg it, it is 
essential to study the formation of the books re- 
lating to it. The gods having known better than 
any other beings how to organize a defence, it "was 
their ministers (or their possessors) who had the 
exclusive monopoly of magico-medical cures, re- 
vealed as these were by the gods or seized from 
their secret powers. The original fetish-doctors, 
then, had as their inevitable successors priest- 
doctors ; and the growth of knowledge was, above 
all, a mechanical growth, by the union into col- 
lective classes, of the ‘ arts and mysteries ’ at first 
scattered over as many sanctuaries as there were 
originally independent gods. The primitive con- 
nexion between the spirits of gods and protection 
against disease was likewise the cause of the par- 
ticular manner in which the hooks relating to 
diseases and their cure were composed, ana of 
their double character, in the historic period, of 
traditional compositions and compilations pure 
and simple, innocent of all. attempts to make a 
harmonious general whole on a rational plan. 
Furtherj there is nothing more opposed to an 
understanding of them and to tne exegetical 
method than to maintain (like Erman, e.g* in his 
Beligion [Fr. ed., 1907, p. 226]) that the attribution 
of siich and such a chapter of prescriptions to a 
certain god or fabulous king is an artifice of the 
editor and indicates a late date. The observation 
of diseases and the supposed knowledge of the 
names or forces to be adjured or driven oft* were 
the fruit of experience and of magical prescriptions 
acquired from the very earliest days of Egypt by 
its pre-historic ‘ fetishists ’ ; and the final tradition 
which in the Graeco-Koman period attributed to 
Hermes Trismegistus (Clement, Strom, vi. 4) the 
comimsition of six books of medicine (on the forty- 
two hermetical books) reproduced exactly the 
belief of classic Egypt in its last stages, repre- 
senting Thoth as the god who invented the for- 
mula necessary for giving remedies their power 
against diseases (cf. Pietschmann, Hermes Tris- 
megistoSf Leipzig, 1875, pp. 20-45 If.). 

The sacred library of the proto-historic Egyptian 
temx>le became the depository of the lists of dis- 
eases and their cures, and the evidence of his- 
torical times in this regard is fully in accord 
with the reality of the facts, when it speaks of the 
library that was at Heliopolis, * the hall of rolls,’ 
and the prescriptions found in the temple of Ptah 
at Memphis (cf. Wilkinson, Manners and Customs , 
1878, ii. 355, 358), or when the inscriptions of the 


‘library’ of the temple of Edfii mention the pre- 
sence of hooks there ‘ for turning aside the cause 
of disease’ (cf. Mallet, Kasr el Agouz^ Cairo, 1909, 
p. 24). 

The gradual formation of medical treatises properly so called 
came about in the same way as that of the various composi- 
tions forming the annals of the sacerdotal calendar in Egypt, 
its tales of feasts (see Festivals [Egyp.]), its Books of the Dead, 
and its ‘books’ of the different sciences. The important 
sanctuaries gathered together small local collections, and later 
on made exchanges with each other of the collections thus 
obtained. They usually proceeded by simple juxtaposition. 
To the^ body of information relating to a certain disease 
generations gradually joined on the ancient prescriptions of 
different provincial ‘ wisdom,’ and grouped around a book on 
eye-diseases, internal complaints, and ulcers all the cures and 
all the diagnostics— often contradicting each other— obtained 
by these combinations. The part of the body or the disease 
stated in the title of the work, having served as the basis for 
the work of compilation, did duty also as a ‘ rallying sign ’ for 
all works on any analogous subject, without distinction of data 
or origin. This is the explanation of the common sections that 
are found in papyrus after papyrus— parts common to the 
Leipzig Papyrus and those of London and Berlin, or to the 
latter and the Reisner PapjTus of California, and so on. Those 
common parts show the common origin of our papyri, and 
their character of compilations from much older writings. 
The manner in which the very scanty remains of the Xllth 
dynasty treatises were composed shows that these processes 
of compilation, so evident in the XIXth dynasty papyri, had 
been employed long before. And this fact, in conjunction with 
a study of grammar and language, leads us to conclude that 
the Egyptians were stating an absolutely historical truth when 
they attributed the additions of these great works on diseases 
to the Memphite kings or to the first legendary dynasties of 
the Thiriites. As leading priest in his kingdom, the king was 
naturally versed in the magico-medical art of healing, and this 
was formally said of the most ancient kings ; tarpon yap said 
Manetho (a2>ud Af ricanus) of Athotis. Such an attribution to th e 
Pharaohs of a charge to maintain the health of their subjects 
agreed in every point with their nature as sons of gods, and 
with their function, which was, above everything, to continue 
and maintain the work of the good gods, the founders of Egypt 
(laTpiKrqv re i$t'crK7]crt; xai jStjSAovs dvaTO/xt/co{)s<rweypa»j!fel[Manetho, 
apud Eusebius]). 

Being logically devoted to everything that was 
very ancient and so brought him a little nearer to 
the Divine origin of ail that is good on earth, the 
Egyptian made scarcely any change in the basis 
or the form of the knowledge thus obtained ; h^ 
was always eager to show how the new recension 
of one of these ‘ ancient books of knowledge bene- 
ficial to man’ was attached to the origins of 
national history. And, indeed, criticism has 
proved that the Thehan manuscripts proceed 
directly from the pxoto-Thehan, and the proto- 
Theban fi'om still earlier types. The books that 
had grown too old materially were piously copied. 
In the actual body of texts relating to a certain 
disease, the work of generations consisted in insert- 
ing glosses, in slightly retouching, or in suimort- 
ing the efficacy of a certain formula by extolling 
in the margin its i>roved excellence (Ehers Papyrus, 
Ixix, 17, XXXV. 18 ; and Keisner Papyrus, passim), 
or by telling how it had once cured such and such 
a mighty personage, prince or king (Ebers Papyrus, 
Ixiv. 4, Ixvi. 15). The re-copying or re-modelling 
of several ancient versions in circulation led the 
scribe to note the variants in the texts used in 
composing the new edition, or to insert — rather 
unskilfully and such as they were — the scholia of 
his predecessors (cf. the excellent, and unfortu- 
nately still unique, work on the Ebers Papyrus 
considered from this point of view, by Schafer, 
Commentationes de Papyro Medicinali Levpsiensi, 
Berlin, 1892). The most serious material changes, 
then, were not in the idea held of disease, or in 
the manner of defining or conjuring it, but in the 
increasing of the means combined for this last 
purpose. This happened very rarely by the inven- 
tion of new remedies, but usually, and much more 
mechanically, by joining to the old writings new 
treatises from other localities, but equally ancient. 
These were dismembered, and their substance was 
joined on according to the diseases enumerated. 
A work, e.g., devoted to ‘ abscesses on all the mem- 
bers ’ became the nucleus round which gathered 
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everything that could be found in the various 
temples of the nature of formulse relating to 
abscesses. Thus it happened that there were 
sometimes a dozen methods of curing one disease, 
and sometimes contradictory methods-— there 
occurred side by side, in the same compilation, 
an explanation of diseases based on an anatomy 
in which the human body possesses twelve great 
blood-vessels, and another founded on the assump- 
tion that it has forty. It was not, then, that the 
number of remedies actually increased in Egypt 
throughout the ages ; there was rather the | 
diffusion among a greater number of Egyptians of ; 
one and the same material which had formerly 
been embodied in a multitude of petty provincial 
theories. A general invocation at the end to the 
god of the place of compilation was enough, in the 
compiler's opinion, to guarantee a sort of unity to 
the work composed in this way. 

The whole result was, as we may see, far from 
equal to a treatise of synthetic — not to mention 
philosophic— character on disease or diseases. It 
would nevertheless be inaccurate and unfair to 
see in such works (as does Pierret, Diet, d^arch. 
igyf.y Paris, 1876) nothing but a collection of 
pharmaceutical prescriptions. 

4. Eeligious and traditional bases so solid and 
so closely bound up with national beliefs and 
institutions have necessarily supported a structure 
whose characteristic lines nave remained almost 
intact throughout the whole existence of Egypt. 
The science of disease was marked, to the very 
end of Egyptian history, by its original character- 
istics : it was, above all, associated with the world 
of the gods, and with their ministers; it was 
traditional and formalistic. 

Thus the rule not to use remedies that the 
masters have not taught is to be explained not 
so much by the will of the legislator, looking to 
the social interest, as by the belief in the con- 
nexion between the virtues of the remedies and 
the magic teaching of the gods ; and the same 
explanation helps us to understand the non- 
responsibility of the doctor in a case of death, if 
he had observed the rules of canonical therapeutics 
(Diod. i. 82).“ The assertion that physicians were 
paid from the public treasuiy is simply a mis- 
understanding in the classics, hut a misunder- 
standing which exactly agrees, leaving out of 
account inexact terms, with historical truth. Born 
originally in the ‘ fetish-hut,* the science of heal- 
ing fixed its abode in the temple. The masters 
remained the ministers and interpreters of the 
gods, and the series of mastahas^ hypogees, stelae, 
and statues show that, from the Memphite Em- 

f ire to the Ptolemys, tlie great doctors — those of 
liaraoh, a.y., the Sunu oiru (= chief physicians) — 
were at the same time high ecclesiastical digni- 
taries. 

Just as the teaching remained religious, the art 
of healing in its three great branches (symptom- 
ology, therapeutics, and pharmacopceia) remained 
equally impregnated with animistic and magical 
concepts ; thus the classical doctor continued to 
prepare his own medicines, like the sorcerer of 
primitive times, and it was held as a fact that in 
complicated drugs each element acted on a special 
part of the organism, or, rather, on the evil specially 
infecting that part ; numerous ingredients were 
considered curative specially for reasons of sympa- 
thetic or contagional magic (chiefly animal sub- 
stances, skin, oils, and the horrible ‘copro- 
therapy*). And yet the universal reputation of 
Egyptian medicine, and the very real perfection of 
its equijoment, diag-nosties, metrology, and heal- 
ing processes are, on the other hand, as certainly 
incontestable facts (see an excellent popular ac- 
count in Erman, Lif& in Am. Egypt, tr. Tirard, 


London, 1894). The distinction of a nation of 
superior endowment, like Egypt, is precisely the 
ability to substitute, gradually and without sudden 
breaks, the conception of the natural healing effect 
for the unexplained magical eflect ; and, as science 
and magic-religion both proceed, essentially, from 
experimentation, it happens in many cases that 
only the interpretation of the mechanism of the 
energies, and not the remedy itself, is evolved, 
i Such as it is, with its original flaws, its lack of 
theoretical views, its citing errors, its childish 
complication, and its naive formalism, the Egyp- 
tian science of healing nevertheless constituted 
from the very beginning a system several thousand 
years in advance of the rest of human society. It 
retained this pre-eminence as long as Egypt ex- 
isted. The testimony of Homer {11. iv. 229), the 
admiration of the Persians (Herod, iii. 1 and 132), 
the fame and reputation of Egyptian medicine 
under the Suites and the Ptolemys, and the repu- 
tation in Eome of the Alexandrian school can 
only be mentioned at present. Such enduring 
fame is an explanation of the fact that the medi- 
cine of Greeks and Arabians, successors of the 
Copts, has given a great deal of the ancient 
Egyptian medicine to our school of Salerno, e.g,, 
or to any other of our ancient seats of medical 
knowledge in the Europe of the Middle Ages and 
down to the time of the Eenaissance. 

5. The development of Egyptian science suc- 
ceeded in giving a more distant and lofty char- 
acter to the priest-doctor’s sources of information. 
But it never completely suppressed the primitive 
notion of direct Hivine intervention in cases of 
illness. We find gods of healing in Eg3q:>t as 
everywhere else; and, similarly, the great scourges 
—plagues or other great epidemics, iahi . — are 
recognized as sent by the gods. 

Egypt, however, strikes an original note, in regard to this 
last point, in the very restricted part played by the idea that 
great calamities come from the gjods, though this idea was 
known (it may have been less familiar, however, than in the 
classic East, on account of the proverbial healthiness of the 
climate). We find mention in Manetho (Muller, ii. 

639) of the plague which devastated the country in the reign 
of Semempses, and a connexion is assumed in the text between 
this scourge and the great sins committed by men. But such 
statements are very rare in the Egyptian texts. The point is 
worth noticing, in contrast with other organized relidons, for 
the understanding of the conception formed by the Egyptian 
of the general rble of his gods. In the case of individual sick- 
nesses, on the other hand, historical Egypt is already too far re- 
moved from the ‘non-civilized’ stage to establish any connexion 
between such and such a bodily complaint and the violation 
of a tabu; we ought to notice, moreover, that the idea of 
disease sent as a punishment by the gods, who either cause it 
themselves directly or leave the sinner defenceless against the 
spirits of disease, is quite foreign to the Egyptians. Texts of 
later date, like the hermetical books, in which mention is made 
of those * divine statues which send us disease or heal our pains 
acGording to our deserts* (Menard, Herrms Trisrnegiste, 1885, 
p. 146), seem to be somewhat imbued with Greek or Asiatic con- 
ceptions. Disease might, however, —at least in popular cults, — 
be the direct punishment for a personal offence against a deity, 
hut this is of course quite different from the conception of an 
infraction of moral rule (see Ethics [Egyp.j ; and, for offences 
against the * goddess of the Summit,’ see Maspero, MTr ii. [1883] 
118-128). 

Several, if not all, of the gods who had composed 
the first means of battling with disease continued 
to grant or reveal directly to men the means of 
healing ; and the majority of the sanctuaries, to 
which numerous worshippers journeyed, for their 
oracles (see Divinatiout [E_gyp,]) or dn annual 
pilgrimages, retained the privilege of miraculous 
cures. The temples of Isis at Coptos, of Min at 
Panopolis, and, in general, all those temples in 
which the medical books locate the marvellous 
discovery of writings in connexion with the teach- 
ing of remedies (Hermopolis, Lycopolis, etc.) were 
the places where the gods were themselves able to 
rout, with a single blow, the infirmities of the 
human body. We must add to this list a great 
humber of smaller provincial sanctuaries, the local 
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gods of which, though very humble, had special 
powers (Assu^Uj Gurneh, etc.). 

Survivals of these irniumerable places of miracu- 
lous (Jures in ancient Egypt are seen in the topo- 
graphical coincidences with various saints’ graves 
of the Coptic Church— having the same privilege 
—and, after Muhammad, with all the tombs of 
Musalman shaikhs which have succeeded to the 
veneration of ancient days for these places. 

Towards the latter days of history, political 
events tended to group the most important of 
these centres of medicine round the capitals of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, and the infiltration of 
Persian and Hellenistic ideas added new elements 
to the r die of the gods against disease. 

6. The means used by the gods in such cases to 
instruct or heal patients are not well known in 
general. Several texts say that, under the influ- 
ence of Greek ideas, the custom spread in Egypt 
of going to sleep inside the precincts of the temples 
of the gods of healing, or near the supposed tombs 
of those celebrated historical personages whom 
legend gradually confused with mythical kings 
and the gods of healing (see Divination [Egyp.]). 
This is the case for Imhotep (cf. Psherenptah stela). 
Invalids were informed of their remedies oftenest 
in dreams, as is proved by a certain number of 
allusions in the epigraphical monuments, by the 
accounts in popular tales, and by the witness of 
Diod. i. 25. Direct cure, following upon a prayer, 
and without divinatory revelation, is not fox;mally 
entertained except in Herod, ii. 65, according to 
whom sums of money equal in weight to a half or 
a third of the sick child’s hair (?) were vowed to 
the gods in case of recovery, or a promise was 
made to buy a beast for the temple herds. The 
sudden inspiration of the doctor enlightened by 
Divine grace and working dih rrjs idia? deurLdai- 
fiovLas is not a very Egyptian trait,, and may be 
due to foreign influences (cf. Berthelot, Alchi- 
mistes grecs^ 1890, p. 226). The essentially native 
form of miraculous cure by the intercession of 
the god appears to have been worked chiefly by 
the direct application of the healing fluid, either 
by the priest who carried the Divine relics, the 
nihsau^ or, in important cases (demoniac posses- 
sion, epilepsy, and the like), the god himself. 
The famous Stela of Bakhtan is a familiar ex- 
ample of this type of curing by exorcism worked 
by a Divine statue. The adjuration of the demon 
of disease, his overthrow, and his departure from 
the body of the princess, are merely an instance of 
a practice current in all the religions or ‘semi- 
religions’ in which there is a ‘dispelling of 
demons.’ It is more interesting to note the 
manner in which the statue of a god was supposed 
by the Egyptians to be capable of possessing the 
necessary power. The Egyptian text proves that 
this power was possible only to a ‘ secondary ’ statue 
of the god — one of those animated, for a special 
series of activities, by an ‘ energy-soul ’ of distinct 
name. It derived its chief power from the ‘ epential ’ 
statue of Khonsu, the statue which contained the 
magic soul of the god and made his will known by 
movements of its head (see Divination [Egyp.]). 
This famous statue never left Thebes ; it kept the 
best of the Divine substance there, and consented 
to detach and lend its healing forces only to such 
and such a one of its doubles, ‘ by bestowing upon 
it (by the nape of the neck) its protective Iluid 
at four intervals ’ (which is a very valuable indica- 
tion of the antiquity of the magical conception). 
Apparently, then, the power against disease did 
not belong to all the ‘ doubles ’ of a god* It was 
the privilege of the one image in which dwelt the 
‘ true name,’ and this assumes that power against 
demons was a part of the ultimate reserve of the 
personality of a being. 
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Finally — the primitiveness of the practice of ex- 
orcism by statues being a traditional survival— 
we may hold that, at the end of a long period 
of evolution, the views of the Egyptian upper 
classes on disease often came near to really lofty 
conceptions. Though, as everywhere, sorcery, the 
bastard child of primitive religion, preserved the 
rudeness of the ‘ dispelling of spirits^ of primitive 
days, still the fight for healing, while maintaining 
its character of Divine teaciiing, became more and 
more natural and scientific. If, indeed, it attri- 
buted a large share to the supernatural inter- 
vention of ^ the gods, it also gave an important 
place to Divine inspiration, guiding the man of 
science. Thoth-Hermes, in his various names and 
multiple capacities, inspires sacred medicine with 
a higher knowledge of human infirmities, without, 
however, assuming the absence of resources founded 
on ther^eutics. The priest-doctor of the later 
ages of Egypt is a noble figure, resembling that 
01 the magnificent portrait left by Clieremon 
{FE€r iii. 497). And between the magic idol 
(or fetish) of the first healers of Egypt and the 
Thoth-Hermes of the end there is the same dis- 
tance (and the same long way laboriously tra- 
versed) as between the anthropophagous Osiris of 
the Pyramid Texts and the Grmco-Egyptian Osiris, 
who gives a seat at his table of honour in Paradise 
to the poor beggar ‘ who had not had his share of 
happy days on this earth.’ 

Litbraturb.— T here is no monograph treating the subject 
synthetically. A great number of details and partial theories 
are found scattered throughout the bibliography of Egyptian 
medicine. Mention may be made, amongst the works and articles 
treating mo.re specially the ideas discussed above, ,pf ; H. 
Brugsch, Uber die medieinische Eenntniss der alt. Agypter, 
Brunswick, 1853; F. J. Chabas, (Euvres, 1903, vol. ii., 
tgyptoh ii. 173, and La 3I0eci7ie des amiens^ Egyptiens, 
Ohalon-sur-Sadne, 1861 ; G. Maspero, Revue Critique, 1893, 
ii, 69, Histoire, ii. (Paris, 1895) 214-220, 238, 281, PSBA xiii. 
601-503, xiv. 312-314, Etudes -mythol areHoh iii. (1901) 289, 
301, Journal des Savants, Apr. 1897 and Feb. 1898, Journal des 
Ddoats, 28 Feb. 1906 ; MaJlet, Kctsr el Agouz, Cairo, 1909 ; 
E. HavHle, Sphinx, xiv. (1910) 137; F. Oefele, Archis /. 
Parasit-ologw, iv. (1901) 481, v. (1902) 461, OLZ ii. 26, v. 167, vi. 
376, JiZ xxxvii. (1899), 65, 140, Wiener KUnische Woch&nschrift, 
1899, no. 47, Prager Mediz. Wochenschrift, 1899, nos, 24-29, 
and especially ‘Geschichte der vorhippocratischen Medizin, 
in the Eandbuch der Geschichte der Medizin, i., Jena, 1901 ; 
W* Wresmnski, Per grosse medizinische Papyrus des Ber- 
liner Museums, Leipzig, 1909 ; and J. G. Wilkinson, Manners 
and Customs, ed. London, 1878, ii. 354-358. 

George Foucaet. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Greek and 
Boman).— Disease and its treatment by rational 
medical means belong to the domain of scientific 
medicine. The help of the gods was sought in ill- 
ness and accidents oy purely religious means— by 
prayer, sacrifice, and, above all, the institution of 
incubation. The gods granted their assistance 
either directly, by a miracle of healing, or in- 
directly, through the medium of an oracle of heal- 
ing, The subject will be fully treated in the axtt. 
Health and Gods of Healing, Incubation. 

Ed. Thbaemer. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Hindu).— i. 
Disease. — The earliest view of disease in India 
was that all morbid and abnormal states of body 
and mind for which no special reason was assign- 
able were due to the attacks of demons. In the 
medical charms of the Atharvaveda, the earliest 
m^ical book of India, the diseases are constantly 
addressed as demoniacal beings. Thus Fever, a 
demon who makes men sallow and inflames them 
like fire, is implored to leave the body, and is 
threatened with annihilation if he should not 
choose to do so. ‘ 0 Fever,’ says another charm, 
‘ thy missiles are terrible ; from these surely exempt 
us.’ Itch (pdman) is called Fever’s brother’s son. 
The malevolent spirits of disease were regarded as 
specially dangerous to children. Thus infants were 
liable to be attacked by Naigamesa, a demon 
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with a goat’s head, who is mentioned in early San-, 
skrit literature, and represented in an old sciupture 
found at Mathura. Jambha, another Vedic god- 
ling of disease, was supposed to cause the trismus i 
of infants. A ' dog-demon ’ attacking boys is said 
to mean epilepsy, or perhaps whooping-cough. 
Another ancient superstition attributed the origin 
of dropsy to Varuna, the god of the waters, w^ho 
binds the guilty, &, ’g. liars and false witnesses, with; 
his terrible snake-bonds, i.e, dr^sy. Elves and 
nightmares, called Apmrcts and Gandharvm, were 
believed to pay nocturnal visits to men and women. 
Disorders of the mind were also veiy generally 
ascribed to possession by a demon {bhuta)f even in 
scientific works on medicine such as the manuals 
of Charaka and Susruta. When the belief in 
transmigration took hold of the Hindu mind, it 
furnished a new explanation of the origin of 
disease. Diseases and infirmities were traced to 
sins and offences committed in a previous _ birth. 
According to this doctrine of the ‘ripening of 
deeds ’ {/carmavipdica), a mortal sinner will have 
leprosy in a future birth ; a Brahman-killer, pul- 
monary consumption ; a drinker of spirits, ^ black 
teeth ; a calumniator, a stinking nose; a malignant 
informer, stinking breath; a thief of food, dys- 
pepsia; a thief of horses, lameness; a poisoner, 
a stammering tongue ; a usurer, epilepsy ; an in- 
cendiary will be born a madman; one who kills 
a cow or steals a lamp will he blind, etc. (see 
Visnusutra, eh. xlv. ). Most of these punishments 
in a future life are symbolical. As a consequence 
of these beliefs, religious penances were performed, 
for instance, by lepers in order to atone for the 
heinous sins in a former existence to which their 
illness was attributed. A more rational theory of 
disease was found in the idea that worms gave 
rise to morbid conditions— a universal belief which 
may perhaps he viewed as the first germ of the 
modern bacillus theory. Headache and ear and eye 
diseases, as well as intestinal diseases, were attri- 
buted to worms ; worms in children and in cattle 
also find special mention in the hymns of the 
Atharvaveda. The ancient physician Jivaka (see 
below) is alleged in the Buddhist scriptures to have 
cured a patient by making an incision in his head 
•and pulling two worms out of the wound. The 
medical Sanskrit works derive the origin of in- 
ternal diseases principally from a wrong mixture 
of the three humours {triaosa) of the human body 
—wind, bile, and phlegm; and thus distinguish 
between wind, bile, and phlegm diseases* 

Of particular diseases, fmer is perhaps the most 
important. It is called in the medical works the 
‘ king of diseases,’ and appears to have been already 
the most dreaded ailment at the time of the 
composition of the Atharvamda, the symptoms 
mentioned suggesting true malarial fever. This 
corresponds with modern statistics, according to 
which nearly two-thirds of the deaths in India are 
due to fever. Leprosy is said to consist of eighteen 
varieties, seven neavy, and the remaining. , ones 
light. It is evident, however, that true leprosy be- 
came confused with various skin diseases* Small- 
pox {masUrika) is first mentioned in mediaeval 
medical works. The plague is not mentioned in 
Sanskrit medical works, and seems to be of recent 
importation in India. 

2 . Medicine,— Folk-medicine in India is closely 
connected with sorcery, ‘The most primitive 
witchcraft looks very like medicine in an embryonic 
state’ (Sir Alfred Lyall, Asiatio Studies, Ist ser,, 
1907, p. 118). The earliest collection of charms 
found in the Atharvaveda, wliieh is reckoned as 
one of tlie four Vedas, though it never attained 
the same degree of sanctity as the other three, 
probably because it contains incantations for de- 
stroying an enemy, the idea of injuring another, 


be he even an enemy, being Disposed to the spirit of 
Hinduism. In the medical charms of the Atharva- 
veda and of the EatiMkorSutray the diseases, and 
frequently the curative agencies as wmll, are ad- 
dressed as supernatural beings (see above). The 
remedies applied are based, in many cases, on a 
rude kind of homoeopathic or allopathic principle. 
Thus the yeUow colour of a patient affected wfith 
jaundice is sent where it naturally belongs— to 
the yellow sun and yellow birds — the patient being 
seated on a couch beneath which yellow birds 
are tied. The hot fever is sent to the cool frog, 
who may be supposed to find it enjoyable. Dropsy, 
the disease sent by Varuna, the god of the waters, 
is cured by sprinkling 'water over the patient’s 
head by means of twenty-one (three times seven) 
tufts of sacred grass, the water sprinkled on the 
body being supposed to cure the water in the body. 
A coral spear-amulet is used to counteract pains 
that seem as if from a spear— either rheumatism 
or colic. White leprosy is cured by applying black 
plants. Ked, the colour of life and blood, is the 
natural colour of many amulets employed to secure 
long life and health. Amulets, mostly derived 
from the vegetable kingdom, are used a great deal, 
the idea being that the supposed curative substance 
has to he brought into contact with the body. The 
sores, tumours, and pustules apparent in scrofulous 
diseases are conjured to fall off, or fly away, because 
they were supposed to have settled like birds on 
the afflicted person. The cure of wounds and 
fractures is eftected by incantations which have 
been compared by A. Kuhn with the Merseburg 
charm of German antiquity. Flow of blood is 
charmed to cease by a hymn which seems to 
indicate the use of a bandage or compress filled 
with sand. There are many charms for the cure 
of the poisonous bites of snakes, also charms directed 
against poison not derived from serpents. Water 
and fire are viewed as excellent remedies for many 
diseases ; thus a Vedic charm declares ; ‘ The waters 
verily are healing, the waters cure all diseases.’ 
Fire is es|)ecially invoked in charms against mania, 
and sacrifices to the god of fire, burning of fragrant 
substances, and fumigation are amongst the prin- 
cipal rites against possession by demons. Some of 
the herbs used in medicine seem to owe their em- 
ployment as remedies to their names only, not to 
any real curative properties possessed by them. 
The charms of the Atharvaveda have been fitly 
compared with the sacred formulic of the Cherokees, 
and other spells current among the Indians of 
North America. On the other hand, they must be 
acknowledged to contain a fairly searching diag- 
nosis of some diseases, as, e.g,, of malarial fper with 
its accompanying symptoms, such as jaundice, 
headache, cough, and itch. 

The second period of Indian medicine is the 
Buddhist period, ushered in by Jivaka Komara- 
bliachcha, the contemporary of Buddha himself, of 
whom the most wonderful cures are reported, and 
whose name indicates that he was particularly 
famous for the treatment of children’s diseases. 
The canonical books of the Buddhists contain a 
number of medical statements. The famous Bowser 
MS, written in the 5th cent. A.D., and called after 
I an JEngiish traveller w^ho discovered it at Mingai 
in Central Asia in 1890, contains three medical 
treatises, one of them being a spell against snake 

E oison, said to have been applied with success by 
Juddha himself when a young puj)!! of his had 
been bitten on the foot by a cobra. Buddhist 
kings founded hospitals for men and beasts, and 
appointed regular physicians. The famous Bud- 
dhist convent at Nalanda in Bihar, of which some 
ruins remain, had ample accommodation, in the 
7th cent. A.D., for 10,000 students of philosophy 
and medicine. 
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The third period produced the now current San- 
skrit treatises of Charaka, Suk’uta, Vaghhata, 
Madhavakara, Vahgasena, Harita, Biieda, Vrnda, 
and others on medicine in general or on particular 
subjects, such as pathology, fever, infantile diseases, 
^imieria medicay etc. Charaka is said to have lived 
at the court of the Buddhist king Kaniska (c. A.i). 
120) ; the great work of Susruta is said to have 
been re-cast by the celebrated Buddhist sage Nagar- 
juna ; Vagbliata was himself a Buddhist. The 
connexion of tile modern period of medical science 
in India with the Buddhist epoch is thus estab- 
lished, and the high stage of aeveIo|)ment reached 
by it seems to date, in the main, from the Buddhist 
time. The materia medica in these works embraces 
an immense number of drugs belonging to the 
mineral, vegetable, and animal kingdoms. There 
are special works on pharmacy and chemistry, con- 
taining ingenious processes of preparation, especially 
of quicksilver ana other metallic medicines, which 
were prescribed internally as well as externally. 
Indian surgery, as represented in Susruta and 
Vagbhata, can boast of the j)raetice of lithotomy 
and laparotomy, and of operations performed in 
cases^ of cataract, piles, disease in the uterus, for 
forming new ears and noses (rhinoplasty, which 
seems to have been borrowed by European surgeons 
from India), etc., with more than a hundred difterent 
surgical instruments. Indian medical works and 
doctors were exported into Arabia, and Charaka 
and Susruta may be found quoted in the writings 
of Razi (c, A.D. 900) and other eminent Arabian 
doctors. Many medical Sanskrit texts were trans- 
lated into Tibetan, and again from Tibetan into 
Mongolian and other languages of Central and 
Northern Asia. On the other hand, it appears 
probable that the physicians of India at an earlier 
period learnt a great deal from the Greeks, especi- 
ally in the field of surgerj’’, their own knowledge 
of anatomy being too limited to admit of the per- 
formance of difficult surgical operations. More- 
over, the ancient superstitious notions were retained 
by them. Thus a certain form of smallpox, which 
is treated with cold applications, is personified as 
Sitala, ‘the cold deity and is to be worshipped 
with a prayer in which it is declared that, whenever 
a person afflicted with smallpox addresses the deity 
as * Kitala, Sitala,^ the eruptions will at once dis- 
appear from his skin, and that this goddess possesses 
a rain of ambrosia for those tormented by pustules. 
Seven forms of this disease are described, which 
survive in the seven smallpox sisters, including 
Sitala, whose worship is very common in N. India. 
The more aggravated forms of mental diseases are 
attributed to possession by a demon, and the cure 
is to be effected by propitiating the devil with 
oblations in a fire lighted in a temple, and with 
gifts consisting of eatables, an umbrella, etc. 
Infants are i>articularly liable to be attacked by a 
demon, the symptoms described pointing to lock- 
jaw% The treatment of snake-bites includes the 
recitation of charms. When a child is born, various 
religious ceremonies take place, such as the offer- 
ing of oblations in a fire kindled for the pur- 
pose, with a view to protecting mother and child 
against the attacks of demons. The prognostics 
of disease depend in the first place on various 
omens, such as the appearance and dress of the 
messenger come to summon the physician, and. 
the objects or persons seen Iw the latter on 
his -way to the patient. The Indian physicians 
{havirdjas) of the present day, who belong to tlie 
Vaidya caste in Bengal, and to Brahman castes in 
most other parts of India, have naturally been 
losing ground owing to the introduction of European 
scientific medicine into India; nevertheless they 
continue to be consulted by the common people, 
who also still adhere to the popular superstitions 


of old. Various godlings of disease in nearly all 
parts of India are worshipped with offerings of 
milk, flowers, fruits, sweets, rice, betel-nuts, and 
sometimes a goat. When a child becomes danger- 
ously ill with smallpox, it is sometimes carried to 
an image of J^itala, and bathed in the water which 
has been ofiered to the goddess, some of which it 
is given to drink. There are also incantations for 
almost every disease — headache, toothache, fever, 
dysentery, leprosy, madness, burns, scalds, snake- 
bites, etc. In S. India devil-dancing is very 
common. Whenever the ‘ doctor ’ attending a sick 
person finds that the malady will not yielu to his 
remedies, he certifies that it is a case of possession, 
and the exorcizer is then called in to expel the 
demon. The malignant spirits, the supposed 
authors of a plarae, are tempted to pass into the 
wild dancers ana so become dissipated, the devil- 
dancers being also thought to become gifted with 
clairvoyance and a power of delivering oracular 
utterances on any subject of common interest. See, 
further, Disease and Medicine (Yedic). 

Liteeature.— M. Bloomfield, ‘The Atharva-veda,* in QIAP 
ii. 1, Strassburg, 1899, and in SBE xlii., Oxford, 1897 ; J. Jolly, 
‘Medicin,’ 0 JAjP, 19O1 ; T. A. Wise, Commmtary on tlieJIindu 
System of Medicine^ London, 1S60 ; W. Caland, Altindisches 
ZcLuherritual, Amsterdam, 1900; M. Wintemitz, ‘Folk-medi- 
cine in Ancient India/ in Nature, 7th July 1S9S ; Sir Bhagyat 
Sinh Jee, A Sfioi-t Histen^y of Aryan Medical Science, Lend. 
1896; P. C. Ray, History of Hindu Chemistry, Lond. 1902, 
vol. i. ; Census of India, 1901, Bengal Report ; Sir M. Williams, 
Modem India and the Indians, London, 1879 ; W. Crooke, 
Popular Religion and Folk-lore of N. India, London, 1896. 

J. Jolly. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Jewish). 
Disease, — i. Biblical. — Three initial stages may 
he traced in the perennial consideration of this 
subject. Disease — so it was held — is sent from the 
Deity ; it is therefore a jiunishment for sins com- 
mitted ; that is, every one who suflers from 
disease has previously done some wrong fot which 
he is atoning by 3iis bodily afflictions. It is obvious 
that this case is completely covered by the larger 
and more general question of evil, as dealt with, for 
example, in Job. Yet, although the Book of Job 
might be said finally to solve the problem as far as 
contemporary thought was concerned, inquiry re- 
asserts itself after a brief interval. 

In the investigation of Biblical examples of sick- 
ness consequent on sin, care must be taken to ex- 
clude those cases where the punishment takes the 
form of a violent or unnatural death. These are 
included in the larger category of evil. Thus the 
case of ICorah (Nu IG^^^*) and that of the disobedient 
prophet (1 K do not apply, but the death of 
Bathsheba’s first son (2 S 12^^) or the smiting of 
the Egyptian firstborn (Ex 122**^) might certainly 
be cited. It is also important to differentiate cases 
where the sinner himself is smitten from those 
where the punishment falls vicariously on others 
who may be innocent, but whom the sinner loves 
more than himself. To the former category be- 
long the punishments of leprosy meted out to 
IMiriam (Nu 12^^) and Gehazi (2 K 5-^); to the 
latter, the death of Abijah, son of Jeroboam (1 K 
14^2), for the death of the child meant the destruc- 
tion of JeroboanTs fondest hope— the foundation 
of a dynasty. Further, as a corollary to the latter 
class may be mentioned those cases in which the 
community suffers from disease because of {a) 
general and (b) individual trespass. The^ com- 
munity would seem to be punished because it par- 
ticipates actively or even passively by not rej'ecting 
the criminal, for in the tibsence of duly appointed 
officials it is every one's duty to take the law info 
his own hands. It is also suggested that the 
knowledge that the commission of a certain action 
may involve others in disease and pain may act 
upon the evil-doer as a deterrent. 

An enumeration of all the cases in the Bible 
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where disease is a piinisliinent is unnecessary. It 
may suffice to mention a few examples where it is 
inmcted as a retribution for sin. In some cases 
leprosy is the means of chastisement : thus Miriam 
(Nu 12^*^), Gehazi (2 K and TJzziah (2 Ch26‘'^^) 
were smitten with this disease for slander, avarice, 
and presumption respectively. Shameful diseases 
are the result of foul crimes or irreverence (e.y. *Er 
and Onan, Gn etc. ; the Philistines, 1 S j 
Pharaoh (Gn 12^’) and his household were afflicted 
with plagues on account of the abduction of Sarah ; 
Abiinelech and all his house (Gn 20^^) were smitten 
with barrenness for the same cause ; the Sodom- 
ites were struck with blindness (Gn 19^^) for their 
attack on Lot; and, finally, Job's sickness is 
ascribed by his friends to his sinfulness. Glut- 
tony was punished by gastric plague and death at 
Eibroth-hattaavah (ISu 11^), and in the Tohhehah, 
or Rebuke chapters (Lv etc., Dt 28^® etc.), 
various diseases are enumerated which will inevit- 
abty follow disobedience to God’s word. 

Turning to the NT, we may trace the same tend- 
ency. Thus (I Co IP®) those who receive com- 
munion in an unworthy manner suffer disease in 
consequence. Further, there is the opposite case 
of apparently undeserved blindness (Jn as an 
explanation of which the possibility of sin m utero 
used to be suggested ; and, finally, there are the 
instances where disease is said to be due to Satanic 
a^nc^)Or demoniac possession (Lk 13^®, Mk 9^’, 

That diseases follow sin may also be inferred 
negatively from such passages as Ex 15^® (‘if thou 
wilt surely hearken to the voice of the Lord . . . 
the diseases which I put on the Egyptians I will not 
put on thee,' cf. Bt 28®®) ; or the rath Command- 
ment, where longevity is the reward for obedience 
to parents ; or, in a more general ’vvay, Lv 18® (‘ Ye 
shall keep my statutes and my judgments by 
doing which a man shall live ’).^ 

Although these and similar instances are capable 
of being classified under various different heads 
and of being arranged in other ways, yet it is by 
no means clear that alterations would produce 
any re-adjustment of ideas with reference to the 
theory of disease. It is not safe to dogmatize or 
to differentiate between the attitude of the Penta- 
teuch and the Prophets ; it is unwise to establish 
distinctions of time or place, because in no subject 
is there greater scope for inconsistency. The 
^mau mind hovers between the Scylla ot ascrib- 
ing disease to the work of the jDeity, and the 
Charyhdis of making disease accidental and so in- 
dependent of Divine control, by which circum- 
stance Divine omnipotence would he impugned. 
The ‘golden mean’ may offer a workable com- 
promise, but it will not often bear philosophic 
mvestigation. The Semites, as has often been 
shown, identified cause and effect. Piullah means 
wth reward and the deed which merits the reward. 
l^attaHh means both sin and sin-offering. The 
children who mocked the prophet were devoured by 
bears (2 K 2^), and the irresistible conclusion to 
be drawn was ^ost hoc ergo propter hoc. The 
^iter of the Books of Kings views history purely 
from the standpoint of morals; happiness and 
misfortune, health and disease, are the result of 
previous conduct ; and insistence on this theory was 
the sole justification for the study of history. The 
adoption of this attitude was conducive to a belief 
in free will, since man thus had the power and 
choice of avoiding disease, while the opposite 
theory, which made disease fortuitous, led to pre- 
destination. To such an extent did the theory 
that conduct alone is responsible for disease 

1 See ^nasseh ben Israel’s Conciliator (tr. E. H. Ijindo. 

p. 138, question 104, p. 164; see 
also pp. 20, 114, and question 139, p. 228. 


E revail that Asa (2 Ch 16^^) is blamed because ‘ in 
is disease he sought not the Lord but the 


physicians.’ 

The Deity, then, is the source of evil as well as of 
all good, since He is omnipotent. Yet already in 
early times it was felt to be impious to ascribe 
misfortune and disease directly to the Godhead. 
Hence all manner of expedients were adopted to 
avoid such a position. In the Books of Samuel 
‘the spirit of God’ is responsible for good and 
happiness, while sickness and ill were wrought by 
*a spirit from (n^p on) God.’ This was largely 
developed in the Targums (cf. Memra, Logos, etc.). 
There is no escape from attacking Divine omni- 
potence, if disease is independent of the Godhead, 
Still disinclination to ascribe disease to God grew 
and gained strength from the earliest times. The 
example of Korah’s sons is a case in point. All 
the guilty parties gather together, the innocent 
are warned to withdraw from their company, and 
finally (Nu 26^^) it is stated: ‘ notwithstanding, 
the sons of Korah died not.’ Still stronger in- 
stances occur which afford negative proof. The 
wicked cannot involve the righteous in disease and 
death, but the righteous can, conversely, deliver 
the wicked. Ten good men can save Sodom (Gn 
18®^) ; punishment extends to the third and fourth 
generation ‘ of them that hate me,’ while loving- 
kindness prevails to the thousandth generation 
(Ex 20®* ®). The Middath ha-Rahamim (attribute 
of mercy) conquers the Middath had-Dtn (attribute 
of justice). Finally, the teaching of Job and of 
Ezekiel established the idea of individual responsi- 
bility, and the doctrine that suffering and disease 
are not necessarily the consequence of wrong- 
doing. 

2 . Rabbinical. — In considering Rabbinic litera- 
ture it will be found that the same tendencies may 
he traced and the same stages observed. We are 
brought back to earlier Hews such as may be found 
in the Pentateuch and Former Prophets, and, 
seemingly, the teaching of Job and Ezekiel is 
completely gone. It will, therefore, suffice to 
adduce a limited number of instances. In the 
first place, slander is responsible for many diseases : 
this may be seen most clearly in Lev, Eahha xviii. 
4 (ed. E. Schraentzel, Stettin, 1863, p. 29, fol. 15a, 
outer col. lines Iff.): 

* There was '^aruth (engraving) on the tablets of stone [Ex 3216]. 
i Bead not J}.arv,th but Jieruth (freedom). Freedom from what? 

... from chastisements . . . B. Simeon b. Yol:iai says, at the 
I hour when Israel stood at Sinai and said (Ex W) “ All that the 
I Lord hath said we will do and obey,” there was not among them 
1 either one with an unclean issue or a leper or cripple or blind 
I or dumb or deaf or mad : concerning that hour is it said (Ca 
I 4?) : Entirely fair art thou, O my companion, neither is there 
blemish in thee.” When they sinned, not many days passed 
when there were found among them those with unclean issues 
1 and lepers. About that hour it is said (Nu 62-4), « And they 
i dismissed from the camp every leper, etc.” Henceforward 
I Israel was liable to issues and leprosy. B. Huna . . . says . . , 

: leprosy came for slander ... to teach thee that plagues come 
only in consequence of slander. . . .’ [The whole passage 
should be studied.! 

In the Mekhilta on Ex 23® (ed. I. H. Weiss, 
Vienna, 1865, p. 106a, top) acceptance of bribes is 
said, on the basis of the Scriptural verse, to lead 
to blindness : 

‘Every one who accepts money to pervert justice (or even to 
execute justice) will not leave the world until he is bereft of his 
eyesight. According to B. Nathan, one of three things will 
befall him : he will lose his knowledge of the Torah, so that he 
will declare unclean clean, or declare clean unclean, or he will 
be in need of human aid, or he will lose his eyesight.* 

A similar thought is expressed in the parallel 
p^sage in Siphre to Dt 16^® (ed. M. Bhiedmann, 
Vienna, 1864, §144), towards the end of the section. 
The Mekhilta to Ex 15^® (fol. 64a) should also be 
regarded. This thought may be followed in a more 
esrtended form in Bab. 'Eritkhm fol. 16a, where 
R. Johanan (quoted by R. Samuel b. Nabmani) 
says; 
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‘ Plagues come for seven sins, for bloodshed, perjury, un- 
chastity, pride, embezzlement, pitilessness, and slander, as it is 
said (Ps lOls), “ him who slanders his neighbour secretly, him 
will I cut off. . . ’ 

The following verses are then cited to prove 
each case respectively : 2 S 3^*^ 2 K 5-^* Gn 12^“^, 
2 Ch 26^®, Lv 14^®- See also Abotli v. 11 (Singer's 
Fraycr Booh London, 1900, p. 200) : 

‘ Seven kinds of punishment come into the world for seven 
important transgressions. If some give tithes and others do 
not, a dearth ensues from drought, and some suffer hunger 
while others are full. If they all determine to give no tithes, 
a dearth ensues from tumult and drought. If they further 
resolve not to give the dough-cake (Nu 1520), an exterminating 
dearth ensues. Pestilence conies into the world to fulfil those 
death penalties threatened in the Torah, the execution of which, 
however, is not within the function of a human tribunal. . . . 
At four periods pestilence grows apace: in the fourth year, in 
the seventh, at the conclusion of the seventh year, and at the 
conclusion of the Feast of Tabernacles in each year ; in the 
fourth year, for default of giving the tithe to the poor in the 
third year (Dt 1428-9) j in the seventh year, for default of giving 
the tithe to the poor in the sixth year ; at l^ae conclusion of the 
seventh year, for the violation of the law regarding the fruits 
of the seventh year ; and at the conclusion of the Feast of Taber- 
nacles in each year, for robbing the poor of the grants legally 
assigned to them ’ (t.e. gleanings, forgotten sheaves, corners of 
the field [Lv 199, Dt 2419]). 

The death of women at childbirth is due to three 
sins, 

‘ because they have been negligent in regard to their periods 
of separation, in respect to the consecration of the first cake of 
the dough and in the lighting of the Sabbath lamp ’ (Mishn. 
Shabb. ii. 6 [Singer’s Prayer Booh, p. 121]). 

The eheot of sin {yeser hd-ra) on man and on the 
creation generally is to cause great disfigurement, 
and mysterious diseases are due to sin. The 
passage from Bereshith JRabba and elsewhere 
dealing with this point may be studied in F. K.. 
Tennant's Sources of . Original Sin, ch. vii. if. 

Finally, R. Ami says : 

* There is no death without sin, and there is no chastisement 
without crime ’ (Bab. Shabb. 65a foot). This passage should be 
carefully studied. 

Outside the immediate range of the Talmud and 
Midrashim the idea may be traced frequently; 
e.g. Sir 31^^ (p. 24, ed. S track, Leipzig, 1903) : * In 
all thy actions be modest, that no misfortune be- 
fall thee’; or Judah Imhlieyi'fi Kitdb al^Khamn, 
pt. ii. §58 : 

* It was one of the wonderful traits of God that His displeasure 
for minor transgressions was shown on the walls of houses and 
in the clothes, whilst for more grievous sins the bodies were 
more or less severely stricken ’ (p. 119, ed. Hirschfeid, 1906 : 
see the whole paragraph). 

II. Mbdicinb . — Connected with the question 
of disease is the question of cure. The function 
of the priest as physician is clearly laid down in 
the Pentateuch ; he enjoys far greater authority 
than the surgeon mentioned in Hammurabi’s Code^ 
probably because his sphere of treatment was more 
limited : in Assyria surgical operations seem to 
have been undertaken more commonly. The 
Rabbis declared that it was a positive command- 
ment (ntyj;; ni^O) for a man to get himself cured, 
on the basis of Ex 21^-^ (see^ also Rashi, in loc.). 
Healing as a result of special prayer occurs re- 
peatedly in the Bible. According to the Rabbis, 
all healing is a miracle, and repentance will effect 
a cure. Thus Bab. Nedarim 41a declares : 

* No sick man can recover from his disease until his sins are 
forgiven . . . greater is the miracle performed to a sick man by 
his restoration to health than that wrought to Hananiah, Mishael, 
and Azariah (Dn 3i2^*). For their fire was earthly and any 
mortal could quench it, whereas that of the sick man is from 
heaven and defies human hand ’ (see also farther). 

So, too, the Palestinian Rabbis denied that 
demons could cause or cure disease (see Demons 
AND Spirits [Jewish]), for disease came from God 
without reference to their agency (see also S, 
Schechter, Fragment of a Zadohite Worh^ Cam- 
bridge, 1910, p. 1, ch. xiv. p. 12, line 3). On the 
other hand, a man must not a%mid sin on that 
account alone. 

* A man must not say, “ I will abstain from forbidden foods in 
order to strengthen my body and avoid disease, but in order to 
do the will of my Father in heaven.” ’ 

The technical nature of cures recommended by 


the Rabbis does not fall within the scope of the 
present article. Cures by were frequent. 

See Mishn. Berakhoth, v. 3 (p. 10, ed. Staerk, 
Lietzmann’s series, Bonn, 1910) : 

* E. Hanina b. Dosa used to pray over the sick and used to 
say, *‘Such a one will live,” ‘*Siich a one will die.” They said 
to him, “ Whence knowest thou ? ” ; he replied, If my prayer is 
fluent in my mouth, I know that it will be received.” . . .’ 

Reference may also be made to (Singer's 
Prayer Booh, p. 47 ; partly also on p. ioj § 8 of no. 
68 of Lietzmann's series, AUjiid. Gehete, Bonn, 
1910) ; to 7pi2n (p. 148 top) ; to the or 

therapeutic use of Psalms (see also art.' ’Charms 
AND Amulets [ J ewish]) ; and to the extremely 
beautiful prayer before reciting the Psalms in 
cases of sickness.^ The prayer deserves careful 
study. It must be observed that, although the 
Rabbis fully believed in the efficacy of prayer, 
they did not, as the Christian Scientists do, deny 
the existence of disease or the power of drugs. 
The Essenes, for example, according to Philo, 
joined the care of the body to that of the soul by 
avoiding cities : ‘just as foul air breeds disease, so 
there is danger of contracting an incurable disease 
of the soul from . . . bad associations 
probtis liber, §12, cited in JE v. 227, foot, inner 
column). 

The principle of ‘measure for measure,' fitting 
the punishment to the sin (n-np 1225 n^p or n^p|i 

p-iniD 113 iniD), was strongly "held by" the Rabbis, "as 
may be seen from the extracts cited above, but, in 
spite of this, the solution of the problem was found 
in the theory of npqp V |n:iD% ‘chastisements of 
love’ (‘whom the Tord loveth he chasteneth ’), 
and this is, of course, the real solution of the 
whole problem of evil : man’s inability to realize 
that what is to him evil or misfortune need not in 
reality be so. See Mishn. Berahhoth, ix. 5 (p, 17, 
ed. Staerk, Bonn, 1910, Lietzmann's series) : 

rrnp ijlkp ‘ With all thy might [read not ?jqkp 
but n^pl ; for every measure (good or evil) which He meteth to 
thee, thank Him.’ 

Misfortune is not necessarily evil, nor is disease 
necessarily the outcome of sin. Man cannot always 
distinguish good from evil, and his mind has not 
the power of perception, beyond a certain well- 
defined limit. ‘ From the mouth of the Lord shall 
there not proceed both evil and good ? ’ (La 3^). ‘ I 
the Lord make peace and create evil ' (Is 45^). The 
inability of man to comprehend the Divine scheme 
for the government of the universe leads him to 
erroneous conclusions as to the nature of evil and 
the origin of disease. This was the generally 
accepted conclusion. 

LiTBaATURB.— -/JE?, art. ‘Medicine’; arfc. Oharms and Amulets 
(J ewish) in the present work ; Hamburger, art, ‘ Krankheiten * ; 
Maimonides, Guide, chs. on the * Evils,* pt. iii. etc. (see Fried- 
lander’s tr., London, 1904); S. Schechter, Aspects of Mabbinic 
Theology, London, 1910, ch, xiv. etc. ; C. G. Montefiore, art. 
‘Retribution,* in JQR, vol. v., July 1893; IF. R. Tennant, 
Sources of .. . Original Sin, Cambridge, 1903, ch. vii. etc. ; S. 
Levy, * Doctrine of Original Virtue,’ m Orig. Virt, and Other 
Studies, London, 1907 ; F. Weber, Jiid. TheolJ^, Leipzig, 1897. 

Herbert Loewe. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Persian).-- The 
doctrines concerning bodily diseases and their treat- 
ment by medical art form a very considerable part 
of the Avestan system. In strict accordance with 
the dualistic conception of the universe, bodily 
disease and its treatment by medical art correspond 
exactly with sin, regarded as a spiritual malady, 
and its treatment by religious exercises conceived 
as an ethical or spiritual medicine. Similarly, 
owing to the dualistic division of the universe into 
a good and an evil creation, all bodily diseases are 
expressly declared to be creations of the Evil Spirit 
(see under art. Dualism). In Vend. xxii. Ahura 
Mazda declares that Anra Mainyu created 99,999 
diseases (a fanciful number, like that of the Hindu 

1 Both of the last-named items may be seen at the end of 
Heidenbeim’s ed. of the Psalms, Roedelheim, 1865. 
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gods), whick ai’e variously estimated, howevei*, as 
90,000 in tlie Gujarati translation, or as 10,000 
{Bund. is. 4), or even as low as 4333 {Blnkart, ed. 
Pesliotan, vol. iv. cap. 157. 41, 43). A considerable 
number of names of diseases are preserved in 
various parts of the Avesta, and have been care- 
fully collected and discussed, especially by Geiger 
in his Ostlran. Kultur ; but most of the names are 
decidedly obscure, and little improvement has been 
made since Geiger’s study; even Bartholomae’s 
great lexicon throws no further light upon the 
terms used. 

It is fairly certain, however, that we may find in them fevers 
(tafnu^ dazhu)f and diseases of the head (sdrasti, sdra'ina). As 
skin diseases were and still are a special scourge of the Iranian 
countries, we naturally expect to find mention of leprosy, and 
as a matter of fact this dread disease apparently (in spite of de 
Harlez’s striking argument to the contrary) is indicated by the 
term paeso mtareto tanus < Vend. ii. 85 ; Yt. v. 92), probably 
‘ leprosy which segregates the body ’ (cf. Pahlavi peseh^ Pazend 
Mod. Pers. pes, Kurdish pisi). In pdman (Yt xiv. 48) we 
may see either leprosy, according to the general interpretation, 
or itch (S, E. Dubash), which is probably also indicated by 
garenu. Among other terms, more or less obscure, the idenla- 
ncation of which is largely conjectural, mvereshi(Yt. xiii. 131) 
probably indicates a venereal disease; ta/nu . . . tanuye 
zoish7iuye (Vend, vii. 173) maybe puerperal fever ; shei\da>(%b. 
V. 160) may indicate a rupture ; aghdsti (ib. vii. 145) and vazem- 
madti (ib. xx. 9, 11) most probably signify rickets and caries of 
the bone ; duruka (ib, xx. 14, 20) almost certainly calculus ; 
huTugha (ib,) seems to be the Modern Persian kuru^ carbuncle 
(Houtum-Scnindler, ZLMQ xxxvii. [1883] 54 ff.). In dstairya 
we seem to have the name of some eruptive disease, like small- 
pox or measles. Among a number of hitherto quite unidentified 
terms, three beginning with azh- in all probability refer to 
diseases caused by snake-bite. 

The origin of the art of medicine as recorded in 
the Avesta is supernatural, and associated with 
the name of the hero Thrita, who, according to the 
Vendidddy was the first physician, ‘the first of 
those heroic, active, benevolent men, with magic 
power, brilliant, powerful, before the giving of the 
taw, who made the various diseases cease.’ He 
besought Ahura Mazda for a remedy against 
poisons (vish-citremy or perhaps ‘eine von Gift- 
pflanzen stammende Arznei ’[Geiger]), and a metal 
Knife (for surgical operations). Ahura Mazda 
narrates that he gave liim thousands and millions 
of medical plants, among them the mysterious 
gaoherencLy the later gdkart tree, the source of all 
medicines (Vend. xx. 1-17). The Yashts appear 
to confound this Thrita with Thraetaona, whose 
name seems to be a patronymic derived from the 
former — for his fmvmhiw> invoked against diseases. 
Darmesteter quotes Hamza as stating that Faxidun 
{i.e, Thraetaona) was the inventor of medicine, and 
adds that the Modern Persian amulets against 
disease bear the name of Faridun (see Chaums and 
Amulets [Iran.], vol. iii. p. 449^). Moreover, the 
genius Air^aman (apparently the personification 
of prayer) is also intimately connected with the 
medical art. Ahura Mazda calls him to come and 
expel disease and death ( Vend. xxii. , xxiii. ). Later 
on, in the Pahlavi Dlnhart he becomes the tutelary 
genius of physicians, to whom he gives miraculous 
help to cure men’s bodies. As we shall see, prayer 
was always regarded as the most efficacious of 
remedies. 

The commonest term to indicate indifferently ‘medicine,’ 
‘healing,’ ‘ medicaments, 'or ‘ physician,* \%baeshaza, correspond- 
ing to the Skr. bhishaj, bheshaja. In Pahlavi we find this ^vord 
as beshaj, but more commonly under the curiously inverted 
form bijishaky as in Modern Persian and in the Armen, words 
bzhishk, ‘ physician/ and bzMikel, ‘heal.’ 

The Avesta attributes great importance to the 
threefold division of medicine according to the 
means employed : hereta, the knife ; urvara, herbs ; 
mahikray formula — as we should say, surgery, 
medicine, and prayer. This is also the well-known 
division of the Greeks: Pindar, speaking of 
Asklepios, says (Byth. iii. 91-95) : 

• • Tou? fikv itakaKai^ 
erraoLdats agnl^irruiv, 

Tox;? 5e TTpQcraveay irC- 

vovTa^, 7} yvCoL^ repaffrwv TraproSev 
^ap/xasa, Toi)s? 3e To/j(.acs etrracrev opOov^. 


As Pindar gives the first place to ^iraoi^al, so the 
Avesta esteems the cure by prayer or conjuration 
the best of all; so that the prayer-ph;^sician 
(mahfhro-baeshazai) is called ‘the physician of 
physicians.’ In fact, the Maiithra Spenta, or sacred 
formula, is personified and invoked as a genius : 

‘ Heal me, U Mantlira Spenta, 0 brilliaht one I ’ 
Itis Ahura Mazda himself who speaks, and promises 
thousands of camels, oxen, and sheep ( F(i?w<i. xxii. 
7-10). This mantlira is not prayer in our sense, 
but a eonjuratory formula, as employed so often 
among Eastern peoples. Homer, too, show's it as 
employed together \vith surgical treatment : 

wretXyjv ^OSvarfjOi apvjLioPo^, aPTcdeoio, 

STjcrav emo'TOt.ftivia^' eiraoiSp 6’ at/xa iceA.atvov 
I e<rxfi0ov (Od. xix. 466-8). 

I There is an excellent specimen of these conjura- 
tory formulsein Vend, xx, 7 : ‘I conjure thee, disease ! 

I conjure thee, death I I conjure thee, burning! 

I conjure thee, fever! I conjure thee, headache! 

. . .1 conjure thee, smallpox (?)!’ There is a 
striking analogy between these conjurations and 
those employed by the Akkadians (Lenormant, 
Chaldean MagiCy Eng. tr., 1877, pp. 4, 20, 260). 
These formula?, as with the Greeks and Hindus, 
may, like so many other elements in the Avesta, 
be derived from an earlier population (perhaps 
Turanian) absorbed by the Aryans.^ The genius 
of metals, Khshathra Yairya2jg,.Midr4ei3^^ given 

the first physician, Thrit^-^'^nife with a gOlflen^ 

point for surgical opqi^ations (cf. Vend. xx. 3)? 
Careful instructions are given for the training and^ 
examination of surgeons and physicians, based on 
the principle of experimentum %n eorpore uili. The 
candidate is to practise, not on a Mazdsean, but 
on a £faem-worshipper, that is, the follower of any 
other religion. Should he operate upon one such 
with fatal result, and again a secona and a third 

I time, he is declared incapable for ever of practising 
either medicine or surgery. Should he persevere 
and injure a Mazdman, he is held guilty of a crime 
equivalent to homicide. After three successful 
experiments, how'^ever, he is considered a fully 
qualified medical man (V^snd. vii. 95-104). A., 
serious view was takeiTUra physician’s duties ; he 'X 
must make all speed to visit his patients ; if the 
disease attack one at nightfall, he must hasten to 
arrive by the second watch ; if at the second watch, 
he must arrive by midnight ; if during the night, 
then by daybreak (Vend, xxi 9-11), The fees of 
the physician are minutely regulated according to 
the rank of the patient. A priest pays only by 
liturgical prayers and blessings. The payment for 
the various chiefs of a household, a village, a clan, 

or a province, are respectively an ass, a horse, a 
camel, and a yoke of four horses ; whilst, for the 
wives, female animals corresponding are required. - 
It would appear that later on these fees were" 
changed into monetary payments: the Pahlavi 
commentator estimates the prayers paid by the 
priest at 3000 stirs (Gr. <rTCLr'l)p)y whilst the yoke of 
four horses is valued at 70 stirs. It .may be 
remarked that the Avestan physician was also a 
veterinary surgeon, for a scale of charges is also 
fixed for the treatment of cattle, gi’eat and small 
(Vend. vii. 105-117), and it is distinctly said that 
the same means must be employed for the cure of 
a rabid dog as for one of the fitful i^ih. xiii. 97-99). 

Turning now to the lat^flPahlavi literature, we 
find the whole subject ofiiffie art of medicine most 
f idly and systematic^y treated in an interest- 
ing tractate incorporated in that encyelopcedic 
work, the Dlnhart y and forming cli, 157 of bk. iii. 
printed in vol. iv. of Peshotan’s edition (Bombay, 

II vols., 1874-1910). It is by far the most con- 
siderable chapter of the whole w^ork. It falls into 

1 An amusing remark by a more recent Parsi commentator 
quoted by Darmesteter (note to Ve^id. vii. 120) is thus naively 
expressed ; ‘ He may not cure, but he will do no harm V 
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four distinct parts : (1) medicine, (2) the medical 
man, (3) diseases, (4) remedies. 

It is curious to remark that Hindu medical science also 
distinguished the ‘four feet’ (pdda) of medicine, which, how- 
ever, were reckoned as : the physician, disease, me^cine, the 
nurse ; while Hippocrates has a threefold division : ^ rix^yj Sia 
rpiutv, TO vocrrifiOf 6 voceiov, /cat 6 IviTpos (de Morl). Vulg. i. 1). 

The author begins by defining the basis^ or 
foundation (biln) and the necessitjr of medicine, 
which is, of course, owing to the action of the Evil 
Spirit. He next distinguishes between spiritual 
and material medicine, and again between general 
and individual medicine — the former apparently 
applying to the maintenance of the public health, 
and the latter to that of individual patients. It is 
curious that, whilst on the whole followinig the 
medical system of the Avesta as above deserihed, 
the DlnJcdrt recognizes Jive, instead of three, means 
of healing, viz. formulae, fire, herbs, acids, and 
the knife. Another interesting distinction is that 
of prophylactic medicine (or hygiene, as we should 
say) for the preservation of health, and curative 
medicine for the healing of disease. In accordance 
with this, two kinds of practitioners are also 
distinguished : the drmstopat, ‘ master of health ’ 
(as we might say, officer of health), and the bifishak, 

‘ healer,^ or doctor. In the section specially devoted 
to the physician several questions are treated. 
The supreme chief of corporal medicine is the 
Sovereign (i.e. the king) ; of spiritual medicine, the 
Zarathusfrote^m, or supreme high priest. The 
matter (mdto) on which the physician exercises his 
art is defined to be, for the spiritual physician, 
the human soul endowed with a body ; for the 
corporal ^ysician, the human body endowed with 
a soul. The reciprocal action of body and soul is 
then discussed with considerable skill, and corre- 
sponds pretty much with our idea of mens sana in 
corpore sano. The description of a perfect physician 
of the body is worth quoting : 

* He should know the limbs of the body, their articulations ; 
remedies for the disease ; should possess his own carriage and 
an assistant; should be amiable, without Jealousy, gentle in 
word, free from haughtiness; an enemy to disease, but the 
friend of the sick ; respecting modesty, free from crime, from 
injury, from violence; expeditious; the right hand of the 
widow; noble in action; protecting good reputation; not 
acting for gain, but for a spiritual reward ; ready to listen ; 
having become a physician by favour of Aryaman ; possessed of 
authority and philanthropy; skilled to prepare health-giving 
plants medically, in order bo deliver the body from disease, to 
expel corruption and impurity ; to further peace and multiply 
the delights of life ’ (§ 19). 

The regulations for the probation of the medical 
candidate are the same as those we have quoted 
from the Avesta, whilst, as for fees, the treatise 
simply refers to the sacred text. In the third part 
we meet the statement that there are two funda- 
mental maladies, denominated faraehut fm^aibibut, 
which seem to indicate rather some forms of moral 
evil, but their explanation is extremely; obscure, 
although the words occur in several treatises. The 
Evil Spirit {Gandk Mmoi) is the cause of all evils, 
both of soul and body— for the former, of every 
kind of vice and evil passion ; for the latter, of 
cold, dryness, evil odour, corruption, hunger, thirst, 
old age, * and all other causes of malady and 
death.’ The number of diseases is given as 4S3S ; 
their names are simply those of the Avesta in a 
slightly altered form. One interesting division of 
maladies is that which divides corporal diseases 
into voluntary (such as venereal disease) and 
involuntary (such as fevers); whilst the diseases 
of the vital principle {jano) are distinguished as 
vices tending forward (e.y. passion and anger) and 
those tending backward {e.g. idleness). 

The fourth and last part of the treatise may 
be styled therapeutic. The number of remedies 
derived from the vegetable kingdom is said to be 
seventy, and they are divided again into those 
which are by nature beneficent, and those which of 
their nature are poisonous, but may be so treated as 


to become medicinal. As an example of the former 
is given the myrobalan of Gabul—tlie only plant 
which is mentioned. The miraculous {rajdato] 
trees, the Gohctri and the white JErow 2 — here clearly 
distinguished from one another—are referred to as 
sources of healing. Health is next divided into 
two kinds — health of the soul and health of the 
body ; and the various oppositions between the 
powers of the former and certain vices co-existent 
and yet hostile are detailed at length. In the 
whole passage we have a well-sustained distinction 
between the hamestarih (diametrically opposed, 
contradictory, excluding the opposite) and the 
tarmto (co-existent but hostile) ; and the passage 
entirely confirms the sense of this latter difficult 
word which the present writer propounded in the 
Academy, xxvi. [1884] 397. A similar distinction 
is then made between the elements of the body 
and the hostile forces, cold and dryness, produced 
by the Evil Spirit-— a veritable helium intestinum 
between the four elementary mialities as described 
by Galen and other early medical writers. Curi- 
ously enough, however, with the Iranians the 
position of dryness and moisture is reversed, dry- 
ness and cold being together reckoned among evil 
qualities — an inversion, no doubt, to be explained 
by the rarity and consequent vast importance of 
humidity in ancient Iran. The action of the blood, 
of food, and of moderation are next explained, as 
well as the necessary interdependence of spiritual 
and corporal medicine. 

An interesting question is that of the relations 
between Iranian medicine and that of India and 
Greece. The researches of Haas {ZDMG xxx., 
xxxi.) and Muller {ib. xxxiv.) have conclusively 
shown the great influence exercised by Greek 
medicine on the Hindus, and a question of the 
latter writer deserves oxir attention here : 

‘ A fact which concerns not Indianists, but rather students 
of Middle-Persian and Arabic literature, is this— it may be 
deduced from the Arabic texts that it is worth while inquiring 
by what road Indian medical literature reached the Muham- 
madans. We know that Indian tales reached the realms of the 
Ghalifs through the Fahlavi : is it not therefore obvious to 
suppose the same road for medical science?* (see also J. Jolly, 
‘Medicin,’ (x/AP lii. 10, pp. 17-19). 

We have indicated above certain parallelisms 
between Iranian medical theories and those of the 
Greeks, though none of them can be considered 
very decided. History, however, bears out the 
proDability of such influence of Greek medicine 
upon I^ersian. Greek physicians are to be found 
at all epochs at the courts of Iranian sovereigns. 
Such was the case even under the Acheeinenians : 
we need cite only Demokedes under Darius I., the 
famous Ctesias, and Apollonides mentioned by 
the latter. Spiegel thinks it probable that in 
populous cities foreign physicians often competed 
with native ones. Under the Sasanians, too, we 
find Greek physicians at the royal court, and 
Spiegel is of opinion that Indian physicians made 
their way there also {Eran, AUerth,, Leipzig, 1878, 
iii. 582). 

Literatueb.— W. Geiger, Qstxrmu KvUicr im Altertiim, 
Erlangen, 1882, pjx 391-399 ; L. C. Casartelli, TraiU de 
mMecixie nmzd^enne traduit du PehUvi et conimente, Louvain, 
1^6, also La Philosophie religieuse du xnazdei&me sous Us 
' Sassantdesy Louvain, 1884 (Eng. tr., Bombay, 1889); S. E. 
Dubash, The Zoroastrian Sanitary Code, Bombay, 1906— a 
skilful attempt, by a highly qualified Farsi medical man, to 
bring the Avestan medical and hygienic system into correlation 
with modern European medical science, and ‘to show my 
educated co-i’cligionists how well the laws of the Vendidad, 
enacted for the preservation of health and for the observance of 
the purity of things, are in harmony with the laws of hygiene 
and the principles of the science of medicine.’ 

L. C. Casaktelli. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Teutonic).— 
I. Disease.— Nothing made so powerful an im- 
pression upon the feelings of primitive man as the 
phenomena of disease and death. Whether the 
; end came as the inevitable result of a prolonged 
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struggle, or -whether it "befell with startling s-adden- 
ness in the heyday of life — in either case the 
terror-stricken mind was forced to face the ques- 
tion as to the cause and origin of the dread occur- 
rence. 

Death from loss of blood and death by strangu- 
lation were of course more or less familiar incidents 
of the chase and of war. But what mysterious 
power was it that suddenly opened the veins with- 
in the body, and brought a comrade’s life to an end 
by haemorrhage; or, again, obstructed the air- 
passages from within, and thus caused the hale 
and hearty youth to perish by sufibcation, convul- 
sively clutching at his throat? The inmates of 
the smoky turf -cabin had often felt this malign 
power at work, as it squatted — crushing and sqneez- 
ing — on breast and throat, and had awaked with 
screams of terror and bathed in perspiration : it 
was the dreaded al'p (incubus, nightmare), who 
had all but strangled them to death. By night 
likewise they were seized by that frightful some- 
thing which resides in the body permanently, and 
* thus differs from the al'p that comes by night, or 
even in the midday slumber, yet speedily with- 
draws again. The unwelcome visitations of the 
incubus must have made a profound impression 
on their victims; and it was an experience of 
similar character which now and again befell them 
in spring, when the storm was raging outside, and 
alternate chills and burnings seized them, causing 
the shiver of fever, tormenting them in sleep with 
wildly-rushing dreams, and at length bringing 
them in their delirium to the experience of things 
which, as their house-mates affirmed, no one else 
had perceived : the fell work, surely, of gruesome 
creatures, invisible, but to feeling all too real, 
which hemmed them in, prowled after them, 
fell upon them like stealthy foes-— the spirits 
and demons of disease, which the causal instinct, 
with its unconsciously creative tendency and its 
power of stimulating the imagination, depicted in 
endlessly varied forms, corresponding to the ob- 
served phenomena accompanying the affliction. 
A special object of mis^ving was the unseen, 
though living and potent, entity which dwelt in 
friend and foe alike, which passea from the body 
at^ death and left it behind, i,e. the soul, as 
primitive man was always obsessed by the sus- 
picion that departed^ souls still pursued their 
friendly or hostile activities in the shadowy host 
of disease-spirits. 

Among tne^ Teutons the souls of the dead were 
believed to join the great demonic host which, 
comprising elves, ^ mares,’ Tnidm, Schrate, and 
trolls, swept along in the train of W oden and Holla : 
winged creatures who appeared everywhere, and 
had their home in the savage forest. On occasion 
the disease-demons assumed bodily shape, show- 
ing themselves in every variety of form, and ap- 
pearing in the disease itself as worm-like threads 
that creep under the skin, or as actual worms living 
in wounds and sores, or being discharged there- 
from. The idea of the wriggling worm as the em- 
bodiment of the disease-demon was widely current 
among the Teutons. The demon was supposed to 
emerge from the worm in the form of some winged 
being, or of an ugly, crawling, slimy toad. 

Next in importance to the incnbi, or spirits of 
the dead, who afflicted the survivors with horrible 
nightmares, or consorted with them lasciviously in 
dreams, and who, in the form of some animal, 
often forced their way to the fireside through holes 
and cracks (cf. O.N. ma 7 'a kvaWi, *the torment of 
the mare,’ mara fradj also cauche-mar Icauchet 
from Lat. calcar ‘to tread’], ‘the walk of the 
mare’), it was the horde of alps — creatures fabri- 
cated by the imagination from the nightmare-— 
the JElben^ the race of elves (A.S. celf-cynn)) who, as 


noxious demons practised their wicked magic (A.S. 
mlf-siden) upon mankind, especially in attacks of 
fever. They were the personal causes of the so- 
called elf-disease, which injures mankind as ‘ elf- 
shot’ ylfagcscot, O.N. alfshud^ Danish elver- 
sJmd)i striking the skin (A.S. on fell scoten), the 
flesh {onjlcese scoten), the blood (on Mod scoten), or 
the limbs and joints (on lid scoten) ; or as the less 
injurious elf-breath, which, when merely blown 
(O.N. ahgust, A.S. cclfbkest, Swed. elfvehlast)n^on 
human beings, caused a swelling of the limbs; or 
even as a voracious sucking (A.S. cclf-sogo^a) of 
blood or marrow or bone ; or as some other vagrant 
1 affliction (O.N. dlfa-volhum, ‘ elf-roll,’ cf. ‘walk’) 

I which falls upon a person in its flight. When a 
I man fell a victim to such an ‘ onfall ’ (A.S. on f call), 

I his neighbours said ‘ the elves are upon him.’ 

Besides these, however, there were numerous 
other noxious spirits ill-affected towards mankind, 
as may be inferred from the personal cast of many 
of the ancient names applied to particular dis- 
eases, as, e.y., Nessia, Nagedo, Stechedo, Troppho, 
Crampho, Touching - demons caused dysentery, 

1 lymphangitis, and anthrax ; stroking - demons 
(cf. ‘ moon-struck ’), face paralysis and mental de- 
rangement; burning-demons, blisters and gangrene ; 
biting-, pinching-, scratching-, and bruising-de- 
mons, skm-affection like cancer, extravasation of 
blood, itch, freckles, or phlegmonous inflammation, 
but they could also affect the body internally, and 

f ive rise to ulcers in the stomach (O.H.G. mago- 
izado). As tearing-demons they produced gnawing 
pains in nerves and muscles; as striking-demons 
they afflicted men with apoplexy and epilepsy, 
with blindness and mumps ; as pushing-demons 
they brought on hiccup, and the nosch, which 
presses upon the heart and the womb ; as pricking- 
demons they were the cause of pneumonia and 
pleurisy, with their accompanying pains in the 
side, and also of sunstroke ; as choking-demons they 
caused disorders which constrict the throat (croup, 
diphtheria) ; as binding-demons, rickets and phim- 
osis; as gripping-demons (kardgreip, widgrei^), 
the swoonings and spasms of ursemia, eclampsia, 
and epilepsy; as blowing-demons, disorders or the 
eyes (especially blennorrhoea in the newly born) 
and the blisters of anthrax, as also smallpox and 
lague, though these, no doubt, were sometimes 
^ured as dragons and mfflns rushing hither and 
tmther, and kuling people with the poisonous fumes 
they exhaled. 

Human beings were also exposed to the aggres- 
sions of certain repulsive creatures of diminutive 
size, such as the dwarfs ^ who caused monstrous 
births, local paralysis, lunacy, mumps, and similar 
diseases (e.y. idiocy, apoplexy, herpes), produced 
convulsions, molested people at night by cimshing 
and stifling, and, in particular, brought about 
baneful fevers (thus A,S. eftoeory practically means 
an attack of fever). Evil-disposed demonic Schelmc 
(cf. Scot, ‘skellum’) smote man and beast with 
pestilence, conveying influenza (O.H.G. slealmo, 
skelma) and the ‘ black death ’ in fetid effluvia — an 
idea which reveals a glimmering sense of the 
danger of infection, as does also the notion of the 
‘Schelmenbeine’ in starveling cattle, the ‘Pest- 
schelme ’ being supposed to take material shape in 
these. 

Demons of disease dwelling in forests were also 
regarded as the less noxious Schrate (goblins) and 
wights, and were personified as Dusel (stupors), or 
as ‘yellow hags,’ yellow-bellied Sdlden, who knit 
yellow vestments with yellow needles— the yellow 
smock-frocks which they throw over the bodies of 
their victims as jaundice (Gelbsucht), or as red skin 
fPellmcrgm) in erysipelas, or as tumid skin (Schwclh 
mergen) in local dropsy. This idea, as implying 
the personificatiop of local affections, reveals a some- 
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what more advanced conception of disease, which 
nmst have coexisted from the outset -with the de- 
monistic view, the latter applying more particularly 
to acute and chronic infectious diseases, and the 
whole brood of ‘ nervous ’ disorders. The demon- 
istic view of disease has a direct link of connexion 
with the NT conception of demons in the Gothic 
word ddimSnardSi and at length culminates in the 
mediseval theory of possession by devils (A.S. 
deofolseoc and deofolseocnes), 

2. Medicine. — In the practice of healing, like- 
wise, a simple empiricism no doubt prevailed among 
the ancient Teutons from the first, though natur- ; 
ally the evidence of this fact has almost entirely | 
disappeared. But this experimental therapeutics 
became almost inseparably combined with demon- 
istic conceptions and modes of thought. 

A wound was first of all cleansed and bound up 
with vulnerary herbs- If the bleeding was pro- 
fuse, the sore was sprinkled with the dust of dried 
plants, and the bandage was tightened. But, as 
this did not always prove effective, recourse was 
had to the *more potent^ remedies— of wiiich we 
shall speak below — as preventives, and this mode 
of treatment was presently applied in all cases and 
‘for all cases*; ^.e. it became customary to use 
such remedies at the very beginning of the treat- 
ment, as unexpected and apparently causeless con- 
tingencies might supervene in the jirocess of heal- 
ing-complications as mysterious as they were 
dangerous, such as inflammation, erysipelas, 
diphtheria, hospital gangrene, and lock-jaw ; in 
short, all those concomitants of bodily injuries 
which are now traced to infection. These unwel- 
come manifestations were regarded as ‘gruesome 
companions,* the personified influences of malicious 
denizens of the world of spirits and demons, though 
they might also be due to the machinations of evil- 
disposed human beings who were able to move the 
demonic realm and make it subservient to their 
will, hloreover, there was always the possibility 
that the invalid had in some respect neglected the 
claims of religion. He might have fallen short in 
erformance of his duties towards the friendly 
cities of his people, so that they had sent the 
injury as a punishment, or had given to the 
wicked elves, whom they generally held in check, 
that permission to work injury of which they 
so fiercely availed themselves. Tor all such possi- 
bilities timely and rapid measures had to he taken. 
Horror lowered upon primitive man from all sides, 
and it was the part of wise counsellors— both men 
and women, but, in all that related to disease, 
more especially women— to soothe the terror- 
haunted soul. 

Diseases of supernatural origin, and, in fact, all 
painful things that could not be traced forthwith 
to sensible causes, might be Divine punishments, 
from which the sufterer could be absolved only by 
expiation — by the bloody or unbloody sacrifice. 
The sacrificing priest secured his people against 
the demons of plague. Odin himself, however, 
is the master-magician, the ‘magic-father* (O.N. 
galdro-father) as the sun-god he scatters the 
nocturnal swarm of the ‘night-goers* {nihtgenga ) ; 
he is the mighty elf-dispeller, the sconrge of the 
al^js {grmti alfa). Nevertheless, it was also the 
custom to offer sacrifice to the alps themselves 
{alfahlot), w'ho were often well-affected towards 
men, and had some knowledge of the plants that 
must be dug on moonless nights. The cult of 
Eir, the special goddess of healing, is of relatively 
late origin; she was the personification of the 
gentle hand of woman in nursing the sick (O.N. 
efm, ‘to care for,* ‘nurse*). But Odin still held 
his place as the supreme god of healing, and the 
healing ‘ touch * of ‘ Wodan*s finger ’ was long the 
prerogative of English and Frankish kings — de- 


scendants of Odin — as a cure for scrofula and 
struma (‘kmg*s evil*). At an earlier date the 
power of curing disease was ascribed to the god 
Thor, the great preserver in times of sickness and 
danger, the destroyer of evil spirits. But Odin 
the Wise knew all the secrets of the magic which 
counteracts the work of demons : ‘ succouring 
oracles of healing* {Mdvamdl, 11, 9), ‘long, power- 
ful runes of life* [Migspulas 44), ‘succouring stafls 
and protective runes’ {Sigrdrifumdl, 5 and 9), and 
‘ stalls full of healing virtue ’ {Edvamdl, 145). 

Here we come upon the most important element 
in the healing magic directed against the demons 
of disease, viz. the spell, which was inscribed on 
rods, pieces of bark, or the skin, as, e.g., the hand, 
of the invalid, and which might be whispered, 
^oken, chanted, or shouted. All the ancient 
Teutonic languages furnish numerous examples 
of such spells or charms — more especially formulae 
for the healing of wounds, the stanching of blood, 
and the prevention of swelling and mortification. 
Thus, Hartmann von Aue tells how, after a wound 
had been bandaged, Gawan, faithful to ancient 
Teutonic custom, uttered the spell : ‘ Zer wunden 
wundensegen.’ Again and again in the ‘blood- 
charms * we find the phrases : ‘ stant plot fasto,* 
‘verstand dfi, hluotrinna.’ Nor are other possible 
contingencies forgotten; thus ‘dyn stekent, dyn 
swillent, dyn killent, dyn vulent, dyn stinkent, 
dyn swerent, dyn rennent sholt laten’ — a spell 
which calls for uninterrupted convalescence. But 
the folk-medicine of the ancient Teutons com- 
prised similar spells for many other ailments. 
Thus we find charms for worms, designed to expel 
the nesso (worm) with niun nessinchlmon (‘nine 
little worms’) from the marrow, through veins, 
flesh, and skin, and so out of the body;^ or to 
kill it, or cause it to drop from the sore in the 
form of maggots. There were also fever-charms, 
used for destroying or expelling ‘ ritten * ; charms 
for fracture and dislocation, spoken while the 
injured limb was 'being stroked or rubbed, and 
supposed to help the disconnected bones to re- 
unite ; charms for the eye, which arrested run- 
nings, swelling, pain and dimness in that organ ; 
charms for convulsions, curing epilepsy, ‘wild 
shot,’ gout, obstruction of bowels, colic {her- 
muoter), ‘ cold pains,* and ‘ irregular * gout ; 
charms for consumption, curing all forms of wast- 
ing disease; charms for swelling, which removed 
intumescences {e,g, wens) and swollen glands 
{kgrrill) ; charms for the teeth, which destroyed 
the worms of toothache and caries ; birth-charms, 
which were uttered before the knees of a woman 
in labour, and helped to usher the child safely 
into the world and bring away the afterbirth (as, 
e.g., in the Edda, they were ‘sung vigorously* 
for Borgny by Oddrun, supported hj the birth- 
runes ‘painte*(i on hands and joint-bandages’ as 
‘ health-marks *), 

Sometimes the expedients employed took the 
form of slips of hast inscribed with formulae 
similar to the foregoing (zouborgiscrib), and sus- 
pended in little boxes (plechir) around the invalid, 
or bound upon the diseased pax't {ligaturm) ; while 
they were also used as prophylactics, as amulets 
for the ‘ breaking of sickness.* But charms were 
likewise of avail for the transference of diseases 
to another place, and for conveying them to 
animals and trees (‘branch-runes,* ‘which must 
he learned by any one who would be a physician,* 
{Edda'^, Cnarms were spoken or chanted ^ in 
gathering medicinal and magical herbs, in making 
decoctions, and in other proceedings, such as pass- 
ing or creeping through split trees; they were 
■ uttered over an unconscious invalid, or while a 

j 1 Of. the celebrated O.H.G. ‘ Munich worm-charm/ which 
^ will be given in full in the art. Magic (Teutonic). 
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rune-embellislied gold ring was being moved in 
a circle round Iiis wound ; probably also when an 
iron or bronze ring wo.s lixed round a limb as a 
prophylactic against demons, and even in jumping 
througli the solstitial lire, the smoke of Avliich 
the leaper tried to catch and retain in his clothes 
as a protection against fever. 

The practical parts of these various expedients, 
and many other actions of the same kind, were, 
no doubt, frequently— perhaps more frequently- 
employed without spells, the place of tne latter 
being gradually; taken by new manipulations, 
articles of clothing, and other paraphernalia, e.p. 
wooden masks, hats, cloaks, bags with the most 
fantastic contents, such as talons, claws, nails, 
hair, small bones and similar trumpery— the stock- 
in-trade of the witch-doctor (shaman, medicine- 
man) all over the world. Such objects as images 
of the gods were dipped in water in order to 
endow it with special remedial virtues; cakes 
were baked in the form of the powers of healing, 
and then eaten ; wooden arms and legs were hung 
up in temples or groves as votive offerings, while 
magic stones, with or without runic writing (stones 
of life), were worn as amulets. 

Such were the ‘medicar ideas, practices, and 
devices bjr which the ancient Teutons sought to 
cure existing disorders and to secure themselves 
against possible injuries to health. But even 
those remedial measures which might at first 
sight seem to be purely natural were in many 
cases conjoined with a superstitious element. 
Thus, when applying^ a rolling massage to the 
abdomen for troumes in that region, the ‘ doctor ’ 
would have in his hand a beetle or some such 
creature, into which the disease, or the demon 
causing it, was supposed to pass ; while, in trying 
to dislodge the demons of pain from certain parts 
of the body by fumigating them with the incense 
of narcotic herbs, the operator softly uttered a 
spell, or chanted a magic verse. The demonistic 
theory of disease was itself of empirical origin. 
Even here a slight though real element of fact 
underlies all that is merely fanciful, and it was 
only as a secondary phase that it unfolded that 
riotous luxuriance which took shape finally as an 
imaginary host of disease-demons encompassing 
mankind. These demons were the outcome of 
what might be called observation of pathological 
symptoms, which found its materials in all manner 
of deformities in men and animals; such de- 
formities, again, adding fresli matter to the ideas 
born of the nightmare, and constantly confirming 
them by apparently positive evidence — just as the 
intestinal or external parasite seemed to corro- 
borate the personifying animistic theory of dis- 
ease. The parasitical theory of disease is thus 
intimately related to the demonistic. 

The anti-demonic incantation was usually re- 
garded as appertaining specially to the individual, 
who used it to protect himself against, or deliver 
himself from, some particular demon ; while the 
bloody sacrifice performed by the tribal priest was 
designed to guard the whole tribe against surprise 
attacks by the host of disease-spirits. But we 
also find incantations of an almost general char- 
acter used as safeguards against possible onsets 
of demons — against ‘whatever elf it may be’ 
(s^ ^(Bt ylfa pe him sie). All conceivable com- 
binations of the supernaturalistic therapeutics 
of magic and the physico-chemical therapeutics 
of manipulation and pharmacy have been evolved 
in the course of centuries, nor can it even yet 
be said that, in the folk-medicine of the Teutons 
or other races, the purely natural standpoint has 
finally carried the day. 
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K. SUDHOFF. 

DISEASE AND MEDICINE (Vedic).™Ximz. 
tation of the subject. — The distinction between 
charms for the cure of disease {hhcdsajyani) and 
' other charms is frequently evanescent. They 
approach with special closeness the charms to 
secure long life {dyusydni, cf. Magic [Vedic]) on 
the one hand, ana the charms of exorcism (cf. 
Witchcraft [Vedic]) on the other. Moreover, 
charms for easy childbirth, for abortion, and for the 
promotion or destruction of virility might properly 
be classed among them, but are in fact classed 
regularly among the rites pertaining to women 
[stH-karrmni, cf. Magio [Vedic]). Instead of 
attempting any theoretic distinction, it seems best 
to follow the Hindu classification, and treat in 
this article only charms of the type contained in 
the^MisajVa-cnapters(xxv.-xxxii. ) of the KauSika 
Sutra, reserving the related charms for the articles 
cited above. 

I. Sources.— The chief source for our know- 
ledge of the beliefs relating to disease in Vedic 
times and of the practices based upon them is the 
Atharvaveda. Of hymns or parts of hymns in- 
tended to secure the cure of more or less sharply 
defined diseases, the Atharvan Samhitd contains 
something over a hundred. The practices by 
which these were at one time accompanied are 
given in the hhaisajya-chd.'^iQrs of the KauHka 
Sutoxi. 

It cannot, of course, be always confidently asserted that the 
pmctices there described are identical with those employed 
when the hymns were composed. But that the statements of 
the ritual are, in the main, based upon a good understanding 
of the hymns is shown by the flood of light that the study of 
the ritual has thrown upon the interpretation of the hyinns 
(cf. the history of their interpretation which is given in 
the Commentary to pages 1-48 of Bloomfield’s ‘Hymns of the 
Atharva-veda,’ SEE, vol. xlii.). That the treatment of the 
hymn in the ritual is secondary is sometimes too hastily assumed. 
Thus vi. 44 is clearly a charm against asriim (diarrhoia) and 
vdtikdra (production of wind in the intestines), but Kausika xxxi. 
6 is supposed to rubricate it in a remedial rite against slander. 
The position of the rite in the KauMka shows that it is intended 
for the cure of some disease, and, if the commentator is right 
(as he most probably is) in saying that it is to be employed 
‘in case of slander,’ this means only that the origin of the 
disease vdtikdra is ascribed to the evil speech of an enemy (cf. 
below, for disease originating from curses, evil eye, and sorcery) 
—a naive, hut not improbable, conception. On the other hand, 
both the materia medica of the Kausika and its therapeutic 
; practices—slight as these are— -seem more advanced than those 
of the Saihhitd itself. In some cases also the connexion be- 
tween the rite and the hymn is so superficial that there can be 
no doubt of the secondary mechanical adaptation of the one to 
the other. In such cases it is usual to assume that the rite has 
been made to fit the charm. In view, however, of the great 
conservatism that in general controls such practices, and the 
probable pre-historio origin of certain Atharvan charms (cf. 
Bloomfield, ‘The Atharva Veda,’ p, 61, and the literature there 
cited), the opposite possibility deserves more consideration. In 
the present state of Vedic studies, at all events, we can seldom 
hope to do better than understand an Atharvan hymn as the 
Kauilka understood it. 

Taken together, the two sources furnish a better 
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picture of primitive medicine than has been pre- 
served in any literature of so early a period. 
Further interest is added to the subject by the fact 
that these medical charms are the germ from which 
tlie later Hindu medicine was evolved. The stage 
of its development represented in the medical 
^astras implies several centuries of evolution from 
the standpoint of the Kauiika, and is now known 
(through the discovery of the Bower MS.) to have 
been attained previous to the 5th cent, of our 
era. The relation of the later medicine to the 
Atharva is recognized by the Hindus themselves, 
who regard the Yajurveda as an ‘after-Veda’ 
{upaveda) of the Atharva. Hindu medicine in 
turn has, through the Arabs, left its effect upon 
European medicine. 

Other Vedic texts, owing to the purpose of their 
composition, do not have occasion to handle the 
phenomena of disease in the same concrete fashion, 
and to the same extent. Apart from the addition 
of details of a similar nature, their chief contribu- 
tion consists in a picture of the general attitude of 
their authors and users towards disease. Into this 
picture as a background the details of the Atharva 
tit with perfect harmony The difference between 
the hieratic texts (the JEtigveda in particular) and 
the Atharva is neither a difference in time, nor a 
difference in enlightenment between the adherents 
of these Vedas. It is rather the difference in 
attitude of the priest and the physician (each 
liberal enough to employ on occasion the resources 
of the other) when brought face to face with 
disease. 

2 . The Atharvan practice of medicine, — (1) 
Knowledge of anatomy. — The Atharva evinces a 
very thorough knowledge of what may be called 
the coarser anatomy of the human body, naming 
its various external subdivisions, and many of its 
internal organs. Thus ii. 33 is a long list of the 
parts of the body from which the disease is to be 
torn ; similar lists occur also in ix. 8, x. 2, and xi. 8. 
Beyond this knowledge, which was to a great extent 
a pre-historic acquisition (cf , 0. Schrader, Beallex. 
d, indogerm. AUertuimhinde, 1901, ‘Korper- 
theile’)', the Atharva can hardly be said to go. 
The apparent distinction between veins and arteries 
in i. 17. 3 is offset by the occurrence of the same 
words in vii. 35. 2, with the more general sense of 
‘internal canals,’ meaning entrails, vagina, etc.— 
showing how vague were the ideas held with 
regard to such siibjects. The isolated statement 
of ix. 8. 10, * what is diseased shall become urine,’ 
may be mentioned as an accidental approximation 
to a partial truth. To be noted, however, is the 
fact that the Hindu theory of the constitution of 
the body of three elements— bile, phlegm, and wind 
—does not appear in the early Atharvan texts. 
Vdtlkrtanaianl of vi. 44, 3 cannot be urged as 
proof to the contrary, as it means, not ‘ destructive 
of (diseases) produced by the wind in the body’ 
{vdtakrtandianl), but ‘destructive of that which 
has been made into wind.’ Evidently, from its 
association with diarrhoea, it refers to wind in the 
intestines. The later theory, which appears first 
in the Svapnadhyaya^ Atharv. Far, 68, is, of course, 
familiar to the commentators, who endeavour to 
foist it upon the KauHJm. 

(2) Theory of the origin of disease. — ^The popular 
mind is ever ready to see in disease the manifesta- 
tion of the will of a supernatural power. To the 
Atharvan this power was generally one of the 
hosts of demons by which he believed himself 
surrounded. How slight was the distinction made 
between disease and possession may be seen from 
a hymn like Atharv. ii. 4, which is directed 
against disease and demon alike. Compare also 
V. 23. 2, where Indra is invoked to destroy the 
worms in a child, and it is immediately declared 


that all the ardti (certain female demons) are 
slain. It is also clearly implied by the fact that 
the Kmisika contains, among its remedial practices, 
ceremonies which consist merely in the driving 
away of tlxe demons that are cansing the disease (ef. 
XXV. 22-36, xxxi. 3-4) ; in providing the patient 
with an amulet to resist their attacks (xxvh 26 f., 
xxvii. 5f., xxviii. 7); or in spells to dissipate and 
remove the harm they have done (xxvi. 29-32, 
xxviii. 9-11), 

These demons of disease are generally vague in 
outline and indefinite in number, and are known by 
the pUacha, raksasy atriny and kaivva. Of 

their various pernicious activities, it may be noted 
that the devour the flesh of their victims 

(Atharv. iv. 36. 3, v. 29. 5) j the etymology of 
atrin points in the same direction, while the 
icanva prey especially upon the embryo (ii. 25. 3). 
Other unnamed demons {ih.) are suckers of blood 
and takers away of fatness, while in xix. 36. 6 
figure the dog-like shendemons that recall the dog- 
demon of epilepsy {Kpastamhlya Grhya Sutray 
xviii. 1) and the dog-like gandimrms of Atharv. iv, 
37. 11. Another class of beings to whose influences 
diseases are ascribed are the gandharvas and their 
consorts the ‘ mind-bewildering ' afsarasieL Atharv. 
ii, 2. 5, iv. 37, xix. 36. 6). Insanity in particular is 
ascribed to their influence (cf. vi. 111. 4, also Eig- 
vedax. 11. 2; Pischel, [1889] 188, 

and the statement of Tdittirlya Samhitdy iii. 4. 8. 

4 : ‘ The gandharvas and apsaras render mad him 
that is mad ’). The raksasy too (Atharv. vi. 111. 3), 
can steal away one’s senses. In Atharv. v. 29. 6 f. 
is indicated one way in which the demons obtain 
possession of their victim — by entering him with 
his food. It is with this possibility in view that 
KauHka xxvi. 10 orders as a hygienic precaution 
that the sacks of grain belonging to the sick man 
shall be surrounded with a ring of heated pebbles. 
As the Atharva makes but slight distinction be- 
tween demon and human sorcerer, it is not surpris- 
ing to find the latter causing disease (Atharv. i. 28, 
iv. 28, xix. 39. 1) or diseases attributed to magic 
(iii. 7. 6 ; for methods of tlius producing disease, cf. 
art. WiTCHCEAFT [Vedic]), curses, or the evil eye 
(ii. 7, V. 15 and 16, vi. 96. 2, xix. 35. 3, and KauS. 
xxvi. 35, xxix. 15-17). 

Theoretically the diseases themselves are demons, 
and in some cases, e.g. viskandha and sa^hskandJia, 
it is impossible to decide* whether the word shotild 
be considered the name of a demon or of a disease. 
But the personality of disease-demons is rarely 
strongly marked, and none of them is exactly 
qomparahle with the later smallpox goddess 
Sitala. The closest approach is to be found in 
takman (fever), the Atharvan name for the disease 
known to the later medicine as jvarco (cf. esp. the 
hymn v. 22, in which he is adjured to go else- 
where ; and i. 25, vi. 20, and vii. 116, in which he 
is offei-ed homage). Certain scrofulous sores called 
apachit are supposed to move of their own volition, 
as they fly through the air and settle upon their 
victim. So much is this the case, that earlier in- 
terpreters understood the word as the name of a 
noxious insect. As in other popular systems of 
medicine (cf. A. Kuhn, in Kuhn's Zeitschrifty xiii. 
49 if. and 113 ff.), a number of diseases are ascribed 
to the presence of worms (practically a form of 
demon [cf. above]) located in various parts of the 
body, and most fantastically described (cf. Atharv, 
ii. 31 and 32, v. 23, with numerous parallels in 
other texts to be cited below). 

Less frequently the Atharva ascribes a disease 
to one of the greater gods, and then often as a 
punishment for sin. Yamna sends dropsy to 
punish crime, especially falsehood (cf. Atharv. i. 
10. 1-4, ii, 10, 1, iv. 16. 7, vii. 83. 1-4, xix. 44, 8 ; 
once also, i. 25. 3, the tahnan is said to be his son 
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[i.e. sent by Mm], and in vi. 96. 2 [a charm employed 
by KauSika to heal the dropsy, but probably 
originally of a wider scope] the prayer is to be 
‘ freed from the toils of vai*una, the foot-fetter of 
Yama [Death], and every sin against the gods *). 
Certain sharp pains are ascribed to the spear of 
Eudra [Kau^. xxxi. 7) ; the arrow of the same god 
causes tumours (Atharv. vi. 67) ; the tahman and 
the MsiJca (cough) are his weapons (xi. 2, 22), and 
in xi. 2. 26 he is said to send the tahman, A 
ceremony to his children, the Maruts [KavA, xxvi. 
24), serves as a cure for leprosy. Diarrhoea is 
connected in i. 2 with the arrows of Parjanya (the 
rain-god), and lightning (Agni) is regarded in i. 12 
as productive of fever, headache, and cough. 
Taksaka, a serpent-god, is worshipped in KauS, 
xxviii. 1, xxix. 1, xxxii. 20 (charms to cure the 
bites of poisonous reptiles). 

The supposed hereditary nature of some disease 
seems implied in the name Jcsetriya {the interpreta- 
tion is disputed), but even it has demons that 
reduce it. Finally, the iaml-tvQQ is supposed to 
ave some evil influence on the hair (cf. Atharv. 
vi. 30. 21, and FTotwi. xxxi. 1). 

(3) The diseases treated, — The identification of 
the diseases treated in the Atharva is difficult in 
the extreme. In the first place, there is nothing 
that can be called diagnosis in our sense of the 
term. The practitioner is concerned merely with 
the troublesome symptom ; of the cause of the 
symptom, the disease itself, he knows nothing. 
Sometimes the symptom, e.g. jalodara (* water- 
belly’), is definite enough to enable us to identify 
the disease ; more frequently it is not, e,g, the 
terms apachit (‘sores’) and aksata (‘tumours’) 
must have covered a great variety of afflictions 
from the most harmless to the most malignant. 
In the next place, the KavAilm^ as a rule, does not 
state the disease for which its charms are intended. 
TMs important item is left to be inferred from the 
hymn rubricated. Unfortunately the hymns often 
combine the most varied diseases; extreme in- 
stances may be found in ii. 33, ix. 8. 

The commentators (of much later date) endeavour to supply 
this deficiency. Their statements, however, are not only fre- 
quently contradictory, hut are also evidently affected by their 
knowledge of the later Hindu medicine. As an example of the 
way they work may be taken KeSava’s statement that KavA, 
XXX, 18 is a cure for dropsy, heart-disease, and jaundice. Both 
the ritual and the hymn rubricated (vi. 2i) are plainly con- 
cerned primarily with dropsy ; this disease is frequently com- 
plicated with heart-disease, which is, therefore, mentioned in 
the hymn. But in i. 22 (a cure for jaundice) heart-disease is 
also incidentally mentioned. Kei§ava seems to have reasoned 
that, since the cure for jaundice (i. 22) cured hear^disease, 
therefore another cure for heart-disease (vi. 24) must also cure 
jaundice I Finally, there are many obscure terms both in the 
Saihhita and in the Sutra, 

The most dreaded disease was the ‘ fever’ especi- 
ally predominant in the autumn {vUmSarada), Its 
later name jmra does not occur in the Atharva, 
where it is known as tahman, a name which 
conversely is confined to this Veda, To it especially 
are devoted i. 25, v. 22, vi. 20, vii. 116 ; and to its 
specific, the ite^Aot-plant {Oostus speciosus), v. 4 
and xix. 39 ; incidental mention of the disease is 
found in i. 12. 2, iv. 9. 8, ix. 8. 6, xix. 34. 10, 39. 1 
and 10. The GaTiamdla, Atharv. Par. 32, gives a 
long list (cf. KauL xxvi. 1 n.) of hymns that en- 
compass its destruction. This list, tahmanaSana^ 
gana, is made by taking the first five hymns cited 
above, and adding to them the hymns against 
Jcsetriya (ii. 8 and 10, iii. 7), against yaJcsma (m, 
11, vi. 85 and 127), various panacea-hymns (ii 9, 
iv. 28, V. 9, vi. 26 and 91, ix. 8), and a hymn (vi 
42) originally intended to appease anger-heat 
forming the tertmm comparationis. The symptoms 
described are alternation between heat and cold, 
delirium, return of the fever either (at the same 
hour) every day, or every third day, or omitting 
every third day. Associated with it are jaundice, 


certain red eruptions (v. 22. 3), headache, cough, 
spasm, and itch {yaman), the last being its brother’s 
son (v. 22. 12). 

YaJesma (also rdjayahsma, ajndtayalcsma, to 
which Taitt, Sam, ii. 3. 5. 1-3, 5. 6. 4-5 add^u^a- 
yaJesma) to have in the Atharva (cf. li. 33, 

lii. 11, V. 29. 13, vi. 127. 3, ix. 8, xix. 36 and 44) 
no narrower signification than ‘disease,’ With 
this accords the statement of Vdp Sam. xii. 97 
that there are a hundred varieties of yahsma. 
The employment of its hymns in the tahmandSana- 
gana implies either a disease of marked febrile 
symptoms or (preferably) such an indefinite mean- 
ing. So also does the fact that Sdntihalpa, xxiii. 
%omploy^yalcsmopaghdta as a synonymous name 
for this gay,a, while other texts have the form 
yaJesman, congenerically adapted to tahman, 
Zimmer {AltinMsches Leoen, 1879, p. 375fl*)» in ac- 
cord with the later medicine, sees in it a pulmonary 
disease. But a variety of yaJesma, jdyenya 
{Taitt. Sam, l.c.), is probably identical with the 
Atha.Tva,ii Jdydnya; foi'jdydnya is associated with 
yahsma in Atharv. xix. 44. 2, and called rdjayah- 
smd by Kesava at KauL xxxii. 11. All this will 
be correct if yaJesma means simply ‘disease,’ and 
still in harmony both with Darila’s statement 
JJLoc, cit,), that jay any a is some species of tumour 
{aJesata), and the fact that both etymology and the 
ritual point to jdydnya^s being a venereal disease. 
Venereal disease {grdmya) is treated in 
xxvii. 32 f., while the hymn there rubricated deals 
with ajhdtayaJcsma and rdjayaJesma, Say ana’s 
statement, that consumption produced by sexual 
excesses is meant, is evidently an attempt to 
harmonize the ritual with the meaning of yaJesma 
in the later medicine. Here may be added the 
mention of ‘ abscesses’ {mdradha, vi. 127, ix. 8. 20) ; 
‘scrofulous swellings’ {apaehit)*, and the similar, 
but harder, ‘closed tumours’ {aJesata, vi. 25 and 
57, vii 74. 1-2, 76. 1-3). Leprosy {hildsa) is the 
object of two hymns (i. 23 and 24). Kesava also 
assigns to its cure the practice {KauL xxviii. 13) 
with the hustha-'plm.t, which Darila, supported 
by the Gananmld, declares to be a cure for fever. 
Kesava’s statement has probably no deeper basis 
than the fact that hustha in the later language 
means leprosy. 

Ksetriya is another term of uncertain meaning. 
The Atharvavedins regularly explain it as ‘in- 
herited disease,’ though ‘chronic disease’ has 
recently been suggested by J oily. No description 
of its symptoms is given. As in the case of 
yaJesma, the inclusion of its hymns (ii. 8 and 10, iii. 
7 [cf. besides ii. 14. 6]) in the tahmandianaga^ia 
suggestseither a disease of marked febrile character 
or a general term for disease. Even if, as is most 
probable, the word means ‘hereditary,’ there is 
no reason to believe that the designation was 
accurate. 

Easily identified, on the other hand, is dropsy 
ijalodara). To its cure i. 10, vi. 22-24 and 96, and 
vih 83 are devoted. In vi. 24 it is associated with 
heart disease— an instance of good diagnosis. The 
mention in the same hymn of pain in the eyes, 
heels, and front part of the foot refers to the 
characteristic puffing of these parts. Heart-disease 
{hrdyota, hrdaydmaya) is mentioned only inci- 
dentally (i. 22. 1, V. 20. 12, 30. 9, vi. 14. 1, 24. 
1, 127. 3), and probably referred to any pain in 
the region of the heart. Paralysis {paJesahata, lit, 
hemijplegia) is mentioned in the KauHha itself 
(xxxi. 18), but the hymn rubricated is extremely 
obscure, and was probably not intended for this 
purpose. 

Excessive discharges {dsrdva), and in particular 
diaprhoea {atisdra of the later medicine), have for 
their cure i. 2, ii. 3, and probably also vi. 44 (cf. 
above). There is perhaps an allusion to it in 
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connexion with fever in v, 22. 4. The opposite 
troubles, retention of urine and constipation, are 
the subject of i. 3 according to KauHka xxv. 10 ff.; 
the hymn itself seems, however, to be entirely 
concerned with the first of these diseases. 

Cough {hdSi hdsa) is mentioned in connexion 
with fever (i. 12. 3, v. 22. 10-12), and is also the 
object of a separate ceremony in which vi. 105, 
viL 107 are rubricated. jBatea is variously inter- 
preted as ‘ consumption ’ and as ‘ internal sores j 
the assonance both with kdsa and with kildsa is 
noteworthy, and strengthens both interpretations. 
The hymn in which it figures most prominently 
is vi. 14, rubricated by KauL xxix. 30 in a cere- 
mony which Kesava terms a ‘ phlegm-cure/ This 
term cannot, however, be taken to indicate neces- 
sarily some throat disease, as it means any disease 
ascribed to an abnormal condition of the ‘phlegm’ 
in the technical sense of the later medicine (for 
Ke^ava’s use of such terms cf. xxvi, 1 and 28). 
Baldsa is also mentioned in iv. 9. 8, v. 22. 11-12, 
vi. 127. 1-2, ix. 8. 8, 10, xix. 34. 10. In connexion 
with it (v. 22. 11) appears udyuga^ perhaps 
‘spasm.’ 

Headache {Urmkt% Brsdmaya) is mentioned in 
i. 12. 3 and v. 4. 10, both times in connexion with 
fever, and also in ix. 8 — an effort to enumerate all 
diseases. The practice of KauL xxviii. 13 is said 
by Darila to be a cure for headache, while Kesava 
applies it in a broader fashion. Neuralgia {visaU 
ycuca) is mentioned in vi. 127, ix. 8. 2, xix. 44. 2 ; 
pain in the ribs {yrstydmaya^ inter-costal neural- 
gia ?) in xix. 34. 10 ; rheumatic troubles are perhaps 
meant by viskandha^ and samskandka (i. 16. 3, ii. 
4, iii. 9. 6, iv. 9. 6, xix. 34. 5, 35. 1) ; with these 
may be associated viiara (ii. 4. 2), diarlka, and 
viiartka (xix. 34. 10). Some sharp internal pain is 
ascribed in vi. 90 to the spear of Eudra. Its exact 
nature is indeterminable, but the later medicine ’ 
applies the same term to colic. A ‘ limb-splitting ’ 
disease {ahgahkeda) also occurs in xix. 44. 2, while 
two hymns (ii. 33, ix. 8) aim at eradicating pain : 
and disease from all parts of the body. Pains in 
the eyes (cf. also v. 4. 10, 23. 3, vi. 24. 2, 127. 3) 
and ears may be especially mentioned. A separate 
charm for diseases of the eye (alafi occurs also in I 
ix. 8. 20 as the name of some form of eye disease) 
is found in vi. 16 according to its manipulation in 
Kmd. XXX. 1-6. The parallelism of the hymn 
with V. 23 suggests that the pains in the eyes are 
ascribed to the presence of worms. For diseases 
ascribed to worms cf. above. 

Of more external evils a ‘flow of blood’ {lohita^ 
vi. 127, vilohita^ ix. 8. 1, xii. 4. 4) means, perhaps, 
bleeding at the nose (cf. the association with 
diseases of the head in ix, 8. 1). A special charm 
against bleeding is i. 17 (rubricated at Aiawl. xxvi. 
10), to stop, according to Kesava, either an external 
or internal haemorrhage, or excessive menstruation. 
Against the last of these troubles is directed the 
practice of Kau§, xxviii. 15, rubricating v. 6. The 
cure of wounds and fractures is the object of iv. 12 
and V, 5 (rubricated at KauL xxviii. 5-6 and 14). 
Wounds or sores of unknown origin {ajndtdrus) 
are healed with vi. 83- 4. In a snake-infested 
country like India cures for poison were sure to be 
in demand. For the poisonous bites of snakes the 
Atharva contains three charms (v. 13, vi. 12, x. 4), 
besides one (vii. 56) against the bites of scorpions 
and other poisonous reptiles, and another (iv. 6 
and 7) against the poison of arrows. Internal 
poisoning does not seem to have been treated 
separately. 

In certain forms of disease, e,g. mania, epilepsy, 
the distinction from possession is very slight. 
In case of possession, iv. 20 and 37, vi. 2. 2, or 52, 
or 111 (this last hymn speaking unmistakably of 
madness), or the chdtanagana (list of hymns for 


expulsion of demons) may be employed. In a rite 
against madness, KauL xxviii. 12, Atharv. v. 1. 7 
is rubricated ; epilepsy {apasmdi^a) is said by Kesava 
to be one of the diseases for which i. 22 is employed 
at KauL xxvi. 14-21. GrdhL ‘fit,’ ‘seizure,’ is 
practically a she-demon (cf. ii. 9. 1, 10. 6, iii. 11. 1, 
vi. 112. 1, viii. 2. 12, xii. 3. 18). Another demon 
which seizes children is jambJia — ax)]}arent]y a de- 
signation of convulsions or lock-jaw (cf. ii. 4. 2; 
KauL xxxii. 1-2). 

The KauHka, in accordance with its method of 
treating sym|)toms, has also cures for ‘thirst’ 
(xxvii. 9-13) and ‘fright’ (xxvi. 261), which we 
should hardly class as diseases. The latter may he 
what we call nervousness, but V, Henry has no 
warrant for interpreting the former as dipsomania. 
Inauspicious marks (cf. art. Prodigies [Vedic]) on 
the body {pdpalaksana, xxxi. 1 ; arista, xxviii. 
15) are also treated as diseases. Kesava thinks 
that the ceremony to remove wrinkles [Kaus. 
XXV. 4f.) has reference only to wrinkles in a young 
man, in whom they are portentous. The cere- 
mony to stop the loss of hair {KauL xxxi. 28), 
employing two hymns, vi. 1361, evidently com- 
posed for this very purpose, is to be ascribed to 
the same motive rather than to vanity. A person 
whose hair has come into contact with a sam%-trm 
is called samtliina (‘cut by a if^ml-tree’), and is 
supposed to be in danger of suffering some injury 
to his hair. For his benefit is the ceremony of 
KauL xxxi. 1, and the hymn rubricated seems to 
have had the same case in view. 

Finally, a number of ceremonies are designated 
as panaceas (el KauL xxv. 4-5, 20, 21, 22-36, 
xxvi. 1, 34, xxvii. 5-6, 27, 34, xxviii. 8, 17-20, 
XXX. 17-18, xxxi. 5, xxxii. 3-4, 18-19, 26-27), 
though in some cases a more narrow interpretation 
seems possible. 

(4) The nmteria medica of the Athao*vans . — That 
the waters should be considered healing is most 
natural in virtue of both their cleansing and their 
cooling properties. So it is stated in Atharv. ii. 
29. 6 that the waters give strength, and in iii. 
7. 5=vi. 91. 3 that they are remedial and expel 
disease (cl also the passages from the Eigveda 
cited below). In the KwiiHka, water is employed 
most frequently, either for its own sake (so the 
holy water in xxxi. 21) or as a vehicle for other 
remedies. To the waters are especially devoted 
the hymns, Atharv. i. 4-6, employed as a panacea 
at KauL xxv. 20, and vi. 22-24, employed as cures 
for dropsy at KauL xxx. 13-13. Of particularly 
great efficacy, however, is the water dug up by 
ants (cl Atharv. ii. 3, vi, 100, and Bloomfield, 
Am, Jour, Phil, vii. 482 ff*.). Hence earth from 
an ant-hill serves as an amulet, a drink, or an 
external application for the cure of diarrhoea, 
etc. {KauL xxv. 7), dstxdiotksetHya (xxvi. 43) ; and as 
an antidote for poison (xxxi. 26, xxxii. 6). There 
is the possibility of the patient’s receiving sufficient 
formic acid (cl art. CHARMS AND Amulets [Vedic] 
for method of investiture) to act as a cathartic. 
In all these passages, except xxxi. 26, there is 
associated with it a lump of ordinary earth. The 
separate use of the latter as an emetic in KauL 
xxviii. 3 (so Darila) is dotibtful, as Kesava and 
Sayana understand the fruit of the ^nadana-tv^^. 
Noteworthy is the fact that both the clod of earth 
and the ant-hill seem to be looked upon as growths 
(cf. their inclusion in the list of auspicious plants, 
Kauk, viii. 16). Similar remedies are earth from 
a mole-hill, to cure constipation {KauL xxv. 11), 
this material being selected because the animal 
makes its way through dark passages, and also 
because one of its names, dkhukarisa, is com- 
pounded with a word for ‘excrement’ (cl Sata- 
patha Brdhmana, ii I. 1. 8) ; and earth from a 
bee-hive (xxix. 10), as an antidote to poison. 
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Piants are to the Vedic mind the offspring and 
the essence of the waters, the embodiment of their 
curative properties. Hence they, too, are implored 
to bestow remedies {cf. Atharv. vi. 96, and esp. 
the long hymn viii. 7 addressed to all plants, and 
used as a panacea at Kaui\ xxvi. 40; cf. also 
the omdhl-st'uti of the Rigveda cited below). The 
list of plants employed as remedies in the KauHka 
is long, and comprises the following : in a number 
of passages (xxv. 20, xxvi. 40, xxvii.^ 5,^ 20, 33, 
xxix. 30, XXX. 8, 11, xxxi. 8) the prescription calls 
siinjdy for ‘ auspicious trees,’ tha^t is, the trees 
enumerated in viii. 15. Of trees in this list are 
specifically prescribed: pala^a=Butea frondosa 
{xxv. 30, xxvi. 34), a tree of pre-eminent holiness 
because of its mythical associations (cf. art. 
Chabms and Amulets [Vedic]) ; hamplla ^ Grinmn 
amaryllaGeos (xxvii. 7,xxviii. 8) ; 'DaraKi.a^QratcRva 
roxb. (xxvi. 37 ; cf. same art.) ; jangida—Terminalia 
arjuna (xxvi. 43) ; mtasa:=^ Calamus rotang (xxvii. 
10). Other remedies figure in the list of auspicious 
plants [KaiiL viii. 16): kmil—Prosopis spicigsra 
(xxviii. 9, xxxi. 1); samakd (xxxi. 1); darbha- 
grass =Poa cmosurides {xxv, 37, xxvi. 30, xxvii. 
23, xxxi. 2 [Com.]) ; also, after its use as sacrificial 
straw, barhis {xxv, 31) ; ^iirm-grass— millet (xxvi. 
13) ; rice (xxix. 18 ; cf. also the use of porridges, 
below) ; and barley, yava {xxv. 17, 27, xxvi. 2, 35, 
43, xxviii. 20, xxx. 17), efficacious because fanci- 
fully connected with yamyati, *he separates,’ 
Another idant not in this list, but evidently em- 
ployed because of its holiness is the 50wa-plant 
(xxxi. 22). 

Other plants owe their efficacy as remedies to 
their anti-demoniacal qualities (for these (qualities 
ei art. Witchcraft [Vedic]): ihgida-oil (xxv. 
30) ; tila, and the oil made from 

it (xxvi. 1, 13, 43, xxvii. S3, xxix. 8) ; reed (xxvi. 
27); vlri:ta and ukra=Andropogon muricatus 
(xxv. 30, xxvi. 26, xxix. 24-26, xxxii. 13) ; hemp 
(xxv. 28, xxvii. 33} ; khadira=:Acaciacateekii {xxv. 
23f.) ; mustard (xxv, 23, 27, 31, xxx. Iff.; cf. also 
the Asunkalpat Atharv. Par. 35); trapusa=colo- 
cynth (xxv. 23 ; also mentioned by Kesava at 
xxvi. 22, where it seems to be used principally for 
its colouring property). The use of wood from a 
club (xxv. 23) belongs to the same category. 

A number of other plants owe their employment 
to more or less fanciful etymologies : mnnja-^a,ss 
=Saccharum munja (xxv. 6, xxvi. 2, 33, xxxii. 3), 
associated with muficJiati, ‘ he loosens.’ Leaves of 
the para^U'tveei ‘ axe-tree,’ are employed at xxx. 
14 to cause sores to open, and wood of the hrmuka^ 
tree at xxviii. 2 to cure wounds inflicted by poisoned 
arrows, because kdrmuJca means *bow.^ Growth 
of the hair is promoted (xxxi. 28) by the nitatnl- 
plant, ‘she that takes root,’ with which are 
associated the fim (root ‘to live’) and the 
aldkd plants. The Idksd of xxviii. 5 seems to be 
a synonym for arundhatl of the hymn iv. 12, felt 
to contain arus^ ‘wound,’ and the root dim, ‘to 
set,’ and hence employed to cure fractures and 
wounds. Bunches of grass {stamha) are employed 
(xxix. 4) to confine (root stamhh) the efiects of 
poison ; they are also added (xxxii. 3, 14) to water 
with winch a patient is washed or sprinkled. 

In addition are employed : lotus roots {bisa, 
combined with dla and ula, xxv. 18); haridrd^ 
Curmma lo7iga, as a cure for jaundice (xxvi. 18) 
[because of its yellow colour], as an antidote to 
poison (xxviii. 4, xxxii. 7 [Com.]), or as a panacea 
(xxxi. 5 [Com.]). It is also prescribed, according 
to the commentators, in the cure for leprosy of 
xxvi. 22. As tlie cure consists merely in painting 
out the spot, Eclipta prostrata or indigo may be 
used instead. There is mention also oiprhiiparm 
^Hemionitis co?riifolia roxh. (xxvi. 36); pippah, \ 
pepper (xxvi. 38) ; black beans (xxvii. 14} ; sadarh- ■ 


pu^d (xxviii. 7); kiisiha (xxviii. 13); aldhu^ 
Lagenaria vulgaris {xxix. 13f.); khalaUda^ (xxix. 
15f.) ; karlra= Gapparis aphylla roxh. (xxix. 20) ; 
kgru^Moringa pfcrygospetmia (xxix. 23) ; kdka^ 
Tectona grandis (xxx. 4) ; vibhitaka-mx.t=^BeUerica 
terminalia {xxx. 9) ; ?^^7^;^^^a-piant (xxx. 10) ; 
bimba=Mo7nordica monadelpha (xxxi. ^) ;iirna- 
pariil=^ Azadwachta indica (xxxi. S) ; priyahgu=: 
Fanimm italicum (xxxii. 2), The commentators 
at xxv. 10 also mention, as instances of substances 
that promote micturition, camphor, Terminalia 
chebula, and haritaku 

The fragrant powders employed in xxvi. 29 are 
probably made from plants, ana owe their efficacy 
to their fragrance, pst as the use of liquorice 
(xxxii. 5) is due to its sweetness. On the other 
liand, the putlka-gvsiBQ is employed (xxv. 11) in 
a cure for constipation, because of the offensive 
odour implied in its name. 

Next in ]3rominence to the plants are the products 
of the cow, which, as partaking of its holiness, are 
used either for their own efficacy, or as a suitable 
vehicle for other remedies : butter {djya tmAsarpiSy 
xxv. 4, 8, xxvi. 1, 8, 29-33, xxvii. 14, xxviii. 4, 13, 

xxix. 22 f., Com. to xxxi. 5 and xxxii. 7); curds 
{dadhi, xxvi, 13) ; milk (xxvi. 17, xxviii. 14, xxxi. 
24, xxxii. 2) ; milk and butter (xxviii. 6) ; butter- 
milk (xxxi. 23). The hair of a red steer is employed 
(xxvi, 14), cow-dung (xxvi, 22), and cow-urine, the 
particular remedy of Rudra (cf. below), at xxxi. 
11. The po/fichagavya (five products of the cow), 
which afterwards becomes a potent panacea, is not 
yet concocted, though all its ingredients are in use. 
Its preparation and administration are described 
in one of the Atharvan Parisistas, Brahmahurcha^ 
vidhi. 

Food of any sort (xxviii. 12, 15, xxix. 16) may 
serve as a vehicle, but porridges (xxvi. 19, xxvii. 
10, 31, xxviii. 3, 16, xxix. 15, (5om. at xxxi. 6 and 
xxxii. 7), especially rice porridges (xxvi. 18, xxvii. 
32, xxix. 27 b thus employed most frequently, 

or even separately administered. Honey (xxvi. 1, 
xxviii. 28, xxxi. 23) and fat (xxvi. 1) are also pre- 
scribed, and in xxxii. 1 the mother’s breast serves 
as a vehicle for giving medicine to an infant. 

A number of substances are applied, on account 
of their ofiensiveness, to sores, in the hope of in- 
ducing them to fly away : powdered shell and dog’s 
saliva (xxx. 16) ; the scourings of teeth and pollen 
of grass (xxxi. 14 f.); rock-salt and spittle (xxxi. 
17). Comparable perhaps is the administration of 
rotten fish in xxvii. 32. Of animals comparatively 
little use is made ; the frog figures in a cure for 
fever (xxxii. 17), and yellow Mrds in a cure for 
jaundice (xxvi. 18), but in both cases the disease is 
to be transferred to them. The porcupine serves 
in xxix. Ilf. as an antidote to poison, because he 
is an animal not liable to trouble from snakes. 
For the same purpose also an unknown insect is 
employed as a representative of the mythical steed 
of Pedu (of. Bloomfield, SBE xlii. 606 ff,). Also 
for mythical reasons are employed in xxxi. 18 ff. 
earth that a dog has stepped upon, and a louse 
from a dog (cf. ib. p. 500 ff'.)* Manufactured 
articles are employed chiefly as amulets (cf. 
below). There occur. also : wood-shavings (xxv. II); 
grass from a thatch (xxv. 37, xxvii. 3, xxix. 8, 

xxx. 13, Com. at xxxi, 2); old clothes and broom 
(xxviii. 2) ; bowstring (xxix, 9, xxxii. 8, 10) ; 
prama^ida, tooth-wash (xxv. 11). 

^ The efficacy of these remedies depends not en- 
tirely upon themselves, but also upon the method 
of their preparation and administration. In the 
first place, as in other magic performances, there 
is a quasi-religious performance (cf. art. Magic 
[Vedic]), and^ the remedies are regularly daubed 
with the leavings {sampdta) of the oifering. There 
are other requirements besides : the offerings must 
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sometimes be made from cormicopice instead of a 
spoon (xxv. 30), or the medicine must be ad- 
ministered from cornmop>im (xxviii. 8), or from 
a particular sort of cow’s horn (xxxi. 6), or a red 
copi>er vessel (xxix. 19), or through a yoke (xxvii. 
1), or with a pestle (xxix. 22) ; or must be prepared 
in a vessel of reed and stirred with a reed (xxvii. 
10), or stirred with poisoned arrows (xxviii. 3) ; or 
the fire used must oe a forest fire (xxix. 19), or 
made of birds’ nests (xxix. 27) ; or built on a mat | 
of reeds floating in water (xxix. 30). The place of 
the ceremony is not always a matter of indifier- 
ence : one cure of dropsy (xxxii. 14) must be at- 
tempted at the confluence of two streams, other 
cures at the cross-roads (xxv. 30, xxx. 18), or in 
a ditch (xxvii. 4). The position of the patient 
(xxvii. 10, 25), the clothing and food of the cele- 
brant (xxxi. 28), are also efficacious. So, too, is 
the time of the ceremony : thus that of xxvii. 21- 
25 must be repeated at sunrise, noon, and sunset. 
The time most frequently prescribed is manaksatre 
(xxvii. 29, xxviii. 5, xxx. 9 [Darila], xxxi. 28, ‘at 
the time when the stars fade away ’). The purpose 
is clearly expressed in Atharv. iii. 7. 7 : ‘ when the 
constellations fade away and when the dawn fades 
away, (then) shall he shine away from us every 
evil and the ksetriyaJ In one ease (xxxi. 28), 
where the purpose is to secure (black) hair, the 
time is further defined as ‘ before the crows come.’ 

(5) The A tharvan methods of treating diseases .^ — 
Of practices of a real therai3eutic value the Katdika 
contains but little. The most delicate is the prob- 
ing of the urethra, which seems to be prescribed 
(xxv. 15-16) for the relief of one sufiering from 
retention of urine. It is instructive to observe 
that the discovery of this operation may be due to 
an attempt to carry out practically the statements 
of the hymn : ‘ I split open thy pasas like the dike 
of a lake,’ and ‘relaxed is tne opening of thy 
bladder. ’ Originally, however, these were probably 
nothing but the usual statements of the conjurer 
that he was accomplishing what he wanted to 
accomplish. A similar instance (at a later period) 
of the evolution of a practical out of a magical 
proceeding may be seen in Barila’s comment on 

xxv. 12, where the giving of an enema is substituted 
for an operation, the symbolism of which should be 
transparent. The same hymn (Atharv. i. 3) har- 
bours another practice, the real value of which 
may have helped the Atharvavedins in the cure of 
minor troubles. The urine is to come out with the 
sound ‘splash,’ and the ritual speaks also of the 
pouring out of water — a iDiece of symbolism to be 
attributed unhesitatingly to the time of the com- 
position of the hymn. The sound of flowing water, 
however, does exercise a beneficial influence in such 
cases, especially when the trouble is of a nervous 
origin, A compress of sand is employed {Katii, 

xxvi. 10) to stop the flow of blood, and the practice 
is indicated in the hymn itself (Atharv. i. 17. 4). 
In KauL xxviii. 3 an emetic is given to one wounded 
by a poisoned arrow. The application of leeches to 
sores is found in Kaui, xxx. 16, but accompanied 
by other ceremonies that one would expect to pro- 
duce infection of the wound ; and the same may 
be said of the breaking of pustules (xxxi. 10) by 
rubbing them against the door-post. In Kaus. 
xxxii. 24 a torch is applied to the bite of a serpent. 
The orimnal intent must have been symbolic, but 
the result may have been some sort of cauterization. 

Apart from these instances, the treatment is 
always magical. As usual in the Atharva, it is 
magic veneered with religion. The employment of 
a hymn is regularly accompanied with an oblation, 
perkaps even inserted in the elaborate framework 
of the New and Full Moon Sacrifice (ef. art. Magic 
[Vedic]); and it is this oblation, generally through 
the leavings of the offering, that gives efficacy to 


the ceremony. Of the hymns but little need be 
said, as all are accessible in ti’anslations.^ They 
are prayers addressed to the gods, or to the disease, 
or to the remedy, with more or less explicit indica- 
tion of what is wanted of them. Sometimes the 
author adopts a more confident tone, especially 
when he knows the name or lineage of the disease, 
or its remedy, and thus has them in his power. 
Then he states what he is doing, or orders the 
disease to depart. For, according to a well-known 
principle of magic, a verbal statement is an efficient 
symbolical imitation of an act. 

The ceremonies are of greater interest. As the 
diseases are generalljr ascribed to a demon, the 
problem for the practitioner is the removal of this 
troublesome being. The methods of accomplishing 
this are in general either to propitiate or to exorcize 
the spirit, and in this we have the division into 
homceopathy and allopathy. In the one case, the 
demon is given what is most acceptable to him, ^ 
being of his own nature; in the other case, he is 
brought into contact with what is presumably the 
most repugnant to him. 

Some ceremonies in which the exorcistic character 
is specially noticeable are : Kaui, xxv. 22-36, 
rubrication of the chdUmagana (list of expelling 
hymns); xxvii. 6, xxxii. 18, in which the cure is 
effected by the laying on of hands ; xxviii. 11, in 
which a ring of magic powder is drawn round the 
house to prevent the return of the demon ; xxix. 7, 
where the door is opened to facilitate the departure 
of the demon ; and xxxi. 3, a curious ceremony in 
which the offering is made in a fire surrounded by 
a ditch filled witii hot water, the potency of this 
ring having been increased by circumambulation. 
The apparatus seems to be a trap for the demons.^ 

The methods by which the magical substance is 
brought into contact with the patient may next be 
noted. In cases where this constitutes the whole 
of the ceremony the references are in italic figures. 
Inhalation : wood is laid on the fire, and, according 
to vii. 28, the patient breathes the smoke. This is 
part of the ceremony for expelling demons (xxv. 23) 
and worms (xxvii. 17, 20, repeated at xxvii. 26, 
xxix. 30). Its use alone (xxv. 20f.) as a panacea 
must also be simply exorcistic. Fumigation occurs 
at xxxi. 19 and 22. The breath of the performer 
is also efficacious (xxv. 9). The power in the laying 
on of hands has already been met with ; hence it is 
not surprising to find that poison may be driven out 
(xxxii. 23) by rubbing the patient from head to 
foot. Kubbing is also prescribed (xxxi. 9) for sores 
and (xxv. 5) for wrinkles. There are many applica- 
tions that must be smeared or rubbed on, as oint- 
ments (xxv. 4, xxviii. 6, 10, xxx. 5, xxxi. 9) ; other 
substances are either smeared over the whole body 
of the i)atient (xxvi. 18, 29, 36, xxviii. 13) or ap^died 
locally (xxv. 8, xxvi. 22, 34, xxix. 23, xxxi. 18, 26). 
All these applications seem intended to benefit the 
patient ; but in another group of cases (cf. above) 
the purpose is apparently to drive sores away by 
applying to them the most ofiensive substances. 
Whenever any indication is given, the rubbing 
must be downwards, to drive the trouble into the 
part of the body where it can do least injury, 
and finally out of the feet. This rule, implied m 
Eigveda x. 60. 11-12, maybe taken as universal; 
so also the precept {Ka%L xxviii. 13) that the rub- 
bing must not be reversed. When this is done, its 
effect is destructive, and hence it is employed 
(xxix. 22) to kill worms. 

Two other methods, oplayana^ ‘the pouring on,’ 
and avasechanaf ‘ the sprinkling on,’ are distin- 
guished also by the fact that the water in the 
former case contains the leavings of tiie offering, 

1 For such as are not included in Bloomfield’s translation, cf, 
the Whitney-Lanman tr. of the Atharvaveda Sa7hhiti% Harvard 
Oriental Series, vols. vii. and viii. 
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while in the latter case it is merely blessed with 
the hymn, unless, as in xxvii. 28, xxviii. 8, xxix, 30, 
there is a specific direction for the addition of the 
leavings. In either case the patient is wiped 
down (vii. 17) from liead to foot, and given (vii. 26) 
some of the water to drink. The water may, 
of course, contain other substances also, and the 
position of the patient and the manner in which it 
IS to be poured are also in some cases specified. 
Instances of the dplavana are xxvi. 41, xxvii. 4, 7, 
S4-i xxviii. 19, xxix, 26, xxxii. S, 14 ; of the avase- 
cfiana^ xxv. 17, 57, xxvi. ^5, 31, xxvii. 1, 8, 28, 29, 
33, xxviii. 2, 6, 5, xxix, 8, 9, 30, xxx. 8-10, IS, xxxi. 
2, 28, xxxii. 4, 10, 15, 17. The two are sometimes 
combined (xxvi. 41, xxvii. 1, 4, and 7-8, xxxii. 3-4 
and 14-15). In the last case hot water is used for 
the one, cold water for the other. Other methods 
of washing, chiefly of a more local nature, are 

xxv. 34, xxviii. 1, xxx. 11, xxxi. 1, 11, 13. The 
leavings of the oflerings are also put directly upon 
the imtient’s head (xxvi. 39, xxix. 19), or messed 
substances are inserted in his nostrils (xxvi. 8, 
xxxii. 21). Frequently also the magic substance 
is given to the patient to drink (xxv. 7, 11, 18, xxvi. 
1, 12-13, 14, 17, xxvii. 12, 29, xxviii. 1-4, 6, 14, 16, 
xxix. 8, 10, 11, 13, 18, 30, xxxi. 5, 6, 23-25, 26, 
xxxii. 2, 7) or to eat (xxvi. 18, xxvii. 31, xxviii. 9, 
12, 15-16, xxix. 12, 15, 25, 27, 28, xxx. 3-6), In 
this way hot infusions {jvdla), prepared by plung- 
ing a burning or heated substance in water, are 
employed (xxvii. 29, 33, xxviii. 2, xxix. 8, xxx. 8, 
xxxii. 10). 

The medicine may also be applied as an amulet. 
In this case the patient will have to drink a solution 
in which the amulet has been steeped for three days, 
so that he may be benefited more than would at first 
sight appear (cf. art, Chabms and AMULETS[Vedic], 
and add to the instances cited : KauL xxvi. 11, a 
potsherd from a ruin [?] to stop the flow of, blood ; 

xxvi. 21, hairs from the breast of a red steer, glued 

together and wrapped with gold wire, to cure 
j aundice ; xxvi 26-27, four stalks of white-blooming 
Andropogon mnricatm or four pieces of 

reed, each burnt in three places, to cure ‘ fright’ ; 
xxviii. 7, mc^ampzf^^a-plantss Calatropis gigantea, 
in case of possession ; xxx. 1, mustard for diseases 
of the eye; xxxi. 26, piece of an ant-hill, in 
case^ of poison ; but the liquorice of xxxii. 5 is 
administered in liquid form, according to the 
commentators). 

The transfer of a disease to another person is a 
wish most vigorously expressed in Atharv. v. 22. 4 ft’, 
and vi. 26. 3. _ The ritu^ endeavours to accomplish 
this in xxvii. 9-13, in the interest of a person 
suffering from ‘ thirst. ’ More frequently the trans- 
fer is to an animal ; fever to a frog (xxxii. 17), 
jaundice to yellow birds (xxvi. 18), madness to 
birds (xxvi. 33). The selection of the cross-roads 
for some ceremonies is doubtless to be connected 
with this idea, as is also the direction (xxxi. 10) for 
the rubbing of sores against the door-post (cf, also 
Atharv. xii. 2. 19, 20). 

In addition to these general practices there are 
a number of symbolical acts adapted to the special 
situation, sometimes with a great deal of ingenuity, 
sometimes in the most banal fashion. As it is im- 
possible to describe all these in detail, it seems best 
to present some typical examples of the whole 
process of an Atharvan cure. 

Atharv. i. 12 is a prayer to lightning conceived as the cause 
of fever, _ headache, and cough. A man suffering from these 
diseases is given to eat fat, honey, ghi, and sesame oil that have 
been blessed with this hymn. The head of the patient is then 
covered with a turban of 7nu'ftja-grass. This grass is not only 
connected by its name w’ith the i<iea of loosening, but it is also a 
mythical home of lightning (Agni), from which the patient is 
planning to be released. He then takes in his left band (this is 
inauspicious) a sieve containing 2 )arched grain (a symbol of the 
effect of the fever), and walks along, scattering the grain while 
he recites the hymn. He continues to advance, carrying 
in his left hand the sieve aud the turban, in his right hand a 


bow-string and an axe. He is followed by the celebrant, and 
preceded by the latter’s assistant— a measure of precaution. 
When some manifestation of the disease occurs (so that the 
presence of the demon is assured), he lays down the sieve and 
the turban (the abode of the cause of the disease), and the pro- 
cession returns. On the way home he lays down the bow-string 
(to stop pursuit by the demon who has been exorcized). ^ Ghi 
is blessed with the hymn and put up the patient’s nose. Finally 
the priest mutters the hymn, while touching the patient’s head 
with a bamboo staff that has five Joints (and seems to serve as a 
conductor of the magic potency). 

In a case of jaundice, the practitioner desires to banish the 
yellow colour to yellow objects, and to obtain for the patient a 
healthy redness, or, as the hymn puts it, * to envelop him in 
every form and strength of the red cows.' Hence he puts the 
hair of a red bull into water, blesses it with Atharv. i. 22, and 
gives it to the patient to sip. Then he pours water over the 
back of a red bull, and gives that to the patient to sip. An 
amulet, prepared from the part of a hide pierced by a peg, is 
tied on the patient wdiile he is sitting on the hide of a red bull, 
and he is also given milk to drink. Next the patient is fed 
with a porridge mixed with yellow turmeric, and he is daubed 
with the rest of this porridge and with another porridge from 
which he has not eaten. He thus acquires a yellow coating that 
can easily be removed. Certain yellow birds are then tied by 
their left legs to the foot of the couch, and the patient is washed 
so that the water will fall upon the birds (carrying the yellow 
coating of porridge with it). If these cry out, the patient must 
address them with the hymn. The patient is then given a por- 
ridge and told to step forth. Finally he is provided with an 
amulet of hairs taken from the breast of the red hull. 

Much simj)ler is a cure for fever by heating an axe while 
muttering Atharv. i. 25, plunging it in water, and pouring the 
water thus heated over the patient. Leprosy may be cured in 
an equally simple fashion by rubbing the spot with cow-dung 
until it bleeds, and then painting it by rubbing in yellow turmeric, 
EcUpta pTostrata^ or indigo, blessed with Atharv. i. 23 and 24. 
Or a ceremony may be performed to the Maruts, in wdiich all 
the ingredients are black. 

3. Statements relating to disease in other texts. 
— ^In the Bigveda the interest naturally centres 
in the relation of the greater gods to disease. 
Among these liudra may claim the first mention ; 
the twofold aspect of this god is well summarized 
by tlxe author of viiL 29, a brahmodya, or series of 
theological charades. V erse 5, to which the answer 
is * Rudra,’ runs ; * One holds a sharp weapon in his 
hand, is bright, potent, and has as his remedy the 
jaldsa.^ On the one hand, he is a malevolent deity 
armed with a ^ cow-slaying,’ ' man-slaying ’ missile, 
whose ill-will, if not deprecated, will bring injury 
and death to man and beast (of. i. 114. % 8, ii. 33. 1, 
4-6, 11, 14, 15, iv. a 6, vi. 28. 7, x. 169. 1). These 
are but general statements of the association of 
Rudra with disease which the Atharva (vi. 90, and 
passages cited above) expresses in concrete form. 
On the other hand, as the sender of disease, he is 
best qualified to cure it, and hence he is styled (ii. 
33. 4) ‘ the most eminent of physicians.’ Ilis heal- 
ing powers are mentioned with great frequency, as 
are also the choice and numerous remedies he holds 
in his hands. With them he is implored to remove 
disease and make all sound, both man and beast. 
His distinctive remedy, tli^jaldsa, is shown by the 
Atharvan ritual to be cow-urine, the medicinal use 
of which goes hack to Indo-Iranian times, as gao- 
maeza is prescribed in the Avesta (cf. Bloomfield, 
Am, Jour. Phil, xii, 425-429). For these aspects of 
Eudra, cf. i. 43. 4, 114. 5, ii. 33. 2, 7, 12, 13, v. 42. 11, 
53. 14, vi. 47. 3, vii. 35. 6, 46. 2, 3 ; Atharv. ii. 27. 6. 

The Asvins are also divine physicians, but, unlike 
Rudra, they are invariably beneficent (cf. i. 34. 6, 
89. 4, 157. 6, vii. 71. 2, viii. 9. 15, 18. 8, 22. 10, x. 
39. 5; Atharv. vii. 53. 1). What is most character- 
istic of them is that, in addition to general invoca- 
tions of their healing aid, stories are frequently 
told of their cures of particular individuals, 
which are not to be explained as merely myths 
relating to natural phenomena. They restored 
Chyavana to youth and its powers (i. 116. 10, 117. 13, 
118. 6, V. 74. 5, 75. 5, vii. 68. 6, 71. 5, x. 39. 4, 59. 1), 
and did the same for Kali (i. Ilk 15, x. 39. 8) ; 
probably also the gift of a husband to Ghosa 
(i. 117. 7, X. 39. 3, 6, 40. 5} was preceded by a similar 
rejuvenescence. To Rjrasva they restored his 
eyesight (i. 116. 16, 117.* 17-18); for Yispala they 
provided an iron leg (i. 116. 15, 118. 8), to reidace 
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the one she had lost in battle ; while Paravrj was 
cured by them (i. 112. 8) both of blindness and of 
lameness. For the story of their cure, in con- 
junction with Sarasvati, of Indra, cf. below. The 
methods of their cures are not indicated, but 
rather have the air of the miraculous. It may be 
noted, however, that honey is most closely con- 
nected with these gods (cf. Macdonell, Ved. 
Mi/tM.f 1897, p. 49), and also possesses medical 
e&ciency (cf. above, including all cases of amulets). 

In still another way Varima is brought into 
connexion with disease. Disease is the punish- 
ment of sin, and Varuna is the moral governor /car" 
The connexion is particulariy clear in 
i. 24. 9 ; ‘Thy remedies, O king, are a hundred, 
a thousand. Let thy good ivill be broad and deep. 
Drive into the distance Nirrti, Free us from the 
sin committed’ (cf. also vi. 74 and x. 97). It may 
be taken as certain that the efforts to escape the 
fetters of Varuna and the constantly recurring 
prayer for forgiveness of sin are not all inspired by 
pure feelings of contrition and remorse, but are in 
part at least due to the desire to escape the pay- 
ment of the wages of sin. The specific thing in 
connexion with Varuna’s relation to disease is the 
fact that he, as the lord of the ivaters, sends dropsy 
in punishment for sin, and especially falsehood. 
This idea, unmistakable in other texts, is probable 
for the Kigveda (cf, i. 24. 8, where Varuna is the 
‘ speaker away of the heart-piercing ’ demon ; and 
Hillebrandt, Varuna und Mitra, 1877, p. 63 fi'.), 
though it is not so clear as to be beyond the possi- 
bility of denial (cf. Bergaigne, Bcligion vmique, 
1878-83, hi. 155). 

The healing power of the waters is also mentioned 
quite frequently. Kigv. i. 23. 16-24 is devoted to 
their praise ; they are said to contain immortality 
and all remedies, and are besought to bestow their 
remedies and carry away sin (cf. also x. 9. 5-7, and 
note the frequency with which the waters appear 
in prayers for long life). In Bigv. vi. 50. 7 they 
are healing, and in x. 137. 6 they are healing and 
dispellers of disease. 

It would, however, be a mistake to iufer from such passages 
that the concept of the cause of disease is radically different in 
the Ei^eda from what it is in the Atharva. The association 
with the Eak?as is clear in iii. 15. 1, vii. 1. 7, 8. 6, 38. 7, viii. 
85. 16-18, ix. 85. 1, x. 97. 6, 98. 12, 162. 1 ; furthermore, in x. 85. SI 
—a stanssato be recited when the bridal party passes a cemetery 
— is to be recognized the ascription of disease to the influence of 
the spirits of the dead. It is for this reason that the sun-gods 
(i. 35. 9, 191. 8-9, x. 37. 8, 100- 8) and Agni (i, 12. 7, 189. 3) and 
Brhaspati (i. IS. 2, x. 98. 3) are dispellers of disease— they being 
tiie great demon-slayers. The prayer for food that causes no 
disease (anarnlvd isalf., iii. 22. 4, 62. 14, x. 17. 8) may also be men- 
tioned here as based on the idea of the disease-demon entering 
a man with his food. The goddess Apva, a drastic embodiment 
of ‘ defecation from fear ’ invoked in x. 103. 12, may be classed as 
a disease-demon (cf. Atharv. iii. 2. 5, ix. 8. 9). 

Medical charms are, of course, likely to call in 
the assistance of any and every god ; but, apart 
from these, the explicit mention of healing in con- 
nexion with other deities than those mentioned 
is very sporadic, though doubtless it is conceived 
as included in a general fashion in their powers 
of giving long life and prosperity and of destroy- 
ing demons. The Adityas drive away disease 
(viii. 18. 10); Indra cures Agala of skm disease 
and her fatlier of baldness (viii. 80 ; for the treat- 
ment of this legend in the Brahmanas, cf. Oertel, 
JAGS xviii, 26 ff.) ; the Maruts, as children of 
Rudra, have pure, salutary, and beneficent remedies 
(ii. 33. 13), which they are asked to bring from 
various places (viii. 20.^ 23 If., cf. also v. 53. 14) ; 
Vata gives remedies (i. 89. 4, x. 186. 1); for 
Soma, cf. i. 91. 12, iii. 62. 14, viii. 72. 17. 79. 2, 
ix. 97. 43, X. 25. 11 ; for Soma-Rudra, vi. 74 ; for 
Vastospati, vii. 54. 1, 65. 1 ; for the Dawns, x. 
35. 6 ;* for the All-Gods, x. 63. 12 ; for Yama, x. 
14. 11 ; and the more general prayers for health 
among other blessings, iii. 16. 3, 59. 3, x. 18. 7, 37. 7. 
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The number of medical charms in the Rigveda 
is extremely limited. They are, however, of the 
same general type as the Atharvan charms, and 
most of them recur also in the latter collection. 

Rigv, L 50. 11-13 is a prayer to Surya to destroy heart-disease 
and dropsy, upon which Atharv. i. 22 has drawn, Bigv. x. 137 
—Atharv. iv. 13 is a rather colourless panacea-hymn : the gods 
are to make alive again the man that has sinned ; one wind 
shall blow him a remedy, another shall blow away his disease ; 
the practitioner has come to the patient with weal and 
health, he has brought a remedy kindly and powerful, and is 
driving away the yafcsma; the gods, the Maruts, and all 
creatures shall protect the sick man, that he may be free 
from disease; the all-healing, disease-dispersing waters shall 
make for him a remedy ; the performer touches him with his 
two hands, which confer immunity from disease. Eigv. x. IGl 
ssAtharv. iii. 11 is a charm against ajndtayaksma, Tajaijak§ma, 
andi grdhi. The performer declares his power to bring "back 
the patient even though he has gone into the presence of 
Dea& and the lap of Nirrti. Comparable with this is the 
group of hymns Eigv. x. 67-60, the purpose of which is to 
recall the mind wherever it may have gone. The closing verses 
are: * Here the mother, here the father, here life has come. 
This is thy refuge, come hither, 0 Subandhu, enter in. As men 
bind a yoke with a rope that it may hold indeed ; so do I 
hold for thee thy mind, that thou mayest live, mayfcst not die, 
mayest not be harmed. As the great mother (Earth) here 
supports these trees ; so do I hold, etc. From Yama, son of 
Vivasvant, have I brought back the mind of Subandhu, that 
thou mayest live, etc. Down blows the wind, down burns the 
fire, down milks the cow, down shall go thy disease. This 
hand of mine is rich in blessings, this hand richer still, this 
band all-healing, this rubs auspiciously.* Subandhu (‘good 
friend’) need not have been originally a proper name, but it was 
felt to be so at least as early as the time of the Brahmapas, 
which spin legends about his return to life. 

Eigv. x. 163= Atharv. ii. 33 is a charm of another type : ‘ From 
thine eyes, thy nostrils, thine ears and chin, from thy brain, 
from thy tongue, I tear out the disease of thy head.’ The prac- 
titioner then proceeds to enumerate other parts of the body, 
concluding, to guard against any possible omission, with the 
statement that he tears the disease from the whole being of 
tbe patient. 

Eigv. vii. 50 is a charm against poison — chiefly that of snakes 
— abounding in obscure words. Mitra- Varuna are to give 
protection, Agni is to burn it away, the All-Gods are to 
drive it away, and the rivers are to bestow remedies for it. 
Bigv. i. 191 is a charm for the same purpose, but more aggress- 
ive in its efforts to secure its ends. The beings at which 
it is directed are styled the ‘unseen,* and seem to be chiefly 
scorpions and small venomous vermin ; but doubtless the 
imaginary worms (cf. above) were also in mind. They are 
adjured to perish, they have been made visible to all, hence 
harmless. Their lineage (curiously exalted; Dyaus is their 
father, the Earth their mother, Soma their brother, and 
Aditi their sister) is known, hence they must be quiet. The 
sun grinds and burns them. The conjurer has put their poison 
on the son, their poison -bag on the house of the keeper of 
spirituous liquor. The sun will not die, neither ’«all their 
victims. Little birds and sparks of fire drink their poison 
without harm : twenty-one peahens and seven unmarried 
sisters handle it as if it were water; (a fortiori) the conjurer 
(and his clients), who has grasped the names of all ninety-nine 
plants that destroy poison, shall not be harmed. Finally, 
the conjurer, likening himself to the mongoose, which on 
coming down from the mountains proclaimed the powerlessness 
of the scorpion’s poison, splits the creature with a rock, 
letting its poison flow to distant lands. 

The couplet Eigv. viii. 48. 4-5 seems to be a prayer to guard 
against any nauseating or diarrhcetic effects of drinking so7n«. 
Finafiy, in Eigv, 10. 97 we have the o^adhtstuii, or praise of the 
curative power of plants. 

Mention of particular diseases is extremely 
rare in the Rigveda : yalcsma (x. 85. 31, 97. 11-13, 
137. 4, 163. 1-6), with, its compounds, ajhdta°-, 
raja''- (x. 161. 1); \a-yahqma {ix. 49. 1) is* merely 
disease in general] ; mtndana (?) (vii. 50. 2) ; 
jaundice and heart-disease (i. 50. 11-12); heart- 
disease (i. 24. 8) ; grdhi (x. 161. 1) ; allusion to 
prstymnaya is made incidentally in a comparison 
(il 105. 18). Extremely obscure are the epithets 
aUpada and aiimida, applied to the waters and 
streams in vii. 50. 4 ; they seem to mean ‘ not 
causing the diseases Hpa and of which no 
other mention is made, ^ipivisfa, however, occurs 
as the designation of an animal rendered unfit 
for sacrifice by skin disease (cf. J. Schwab, Das 
altind, Thieropfer, 1886, p. xviii), and as an epithet 
of Visnu [Katisitahi Brdh. iv. 2 ; Sdnkhdyana SS. 
XV. 14* 4 ; and A. Weber, tlber die Kdnigsiv&ihe, 
den Itdjasuya, Berlin, 1893, p. 125). Various 
bodily defects are more frequently mentioned; 
defects of sight seem especially feared (cf. andha. 
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anahsa^ Icxmay mithudri) ; defects of hearing {ha- 
dhira, ahadhira) ; lameness {asrmian, h'ona) ; loss 
of virility [vadhy'i). 

It is neither possible nor desirable to treat at this 
length the whole of Vedic literature ; but, as the 
omissions are no less important than the state- 
ments, it seems best to limit the treatment to 
certain texts as representative of the Yajurveda, 
the Braimianas, and Upanisads* For the Yajur 
texts the Vdjasaneyi Samhitd has been chosen. 

The whole system of sacrifice is an attempt to 
induce the gods to bestow prosperity, in which 
health is an important element. It is, however, a 
noteworthy fact that health is by no^ means so 
conspicuous an object of prayer as is wealth. 
Even when it is sought (cf. xxv, 14-23 =Kigv. i. 89), 
it is in general terms, thus resembling the charms 
for long life {dyusydni) rather than the medical 
{hhdisajydni) charms. 

For such incidental prayers compare, in addition to prayers 
for strength, lustre, vigour, life of a hundred years, that occur 
passim^ such formulso as : iii. 17, * O Agni, thou art protector 
of bodies, protect zny body. O Agni, thou art giver of life, 
give me life. 0 Agni, thou art giver of splendour, give me 
splendour. 0 Agni, what is granting in my body, that do 
thou fill out for me ’ ; ix. 21, ‘ By sacrifice may my life succeed, 
my vital breath, my sight, my hearing, my back’ (fuller lists in 
xviii. 29, xxii. 33) ; xiv. 17, '* Protect my life, my prdv-ctj my 
fljpdna, my vyana, my sight, my hearing ; enrich my speech, 
quicken my mind, protect my being.’ 

For other formula of the same general type, cf. vii. 27, xv. 
7, xvii. 16, xviii. 2, 6, xxii. 23, xxiii. 18, xxxvi. 1, xxxix. 1, 3. 
Compare also such prayers for the senses as i. 20, *Thee for 
sight (I take)’; and ii. 16, ‘Thou art protector of sight, O 
Agni, protect my sight.’ ISTumerous parallels from other texts 
may be found under the words chah^us and ^rotra in the Vedic 
Concordance. More interesting are the verses xx. 6-9, con- 
taining benedictions on various parts of the body. In xx. 26 
the blessed world is described as one ‘ where weakness is not 
found,’ and in xii. 105 the speaker quits * weakness, lack of 
stren^h, and sickness.* 

The incideutal statements of the relation of the 
gods to disease are on the plane of the Kigveda, and 
are fre^uentfy repetitions of that text. Varuna 
inxxviii. 35 is styled a healing seer (cf. viii. 23= 
Bigv. L 24. 8, and xviii. 49, xxi. 2=Rigv. i. 24. 11). 
For the healing power of the waters, cf. iv. 
ix. 6, xviii. 35, xxxvi. 12 ; for Brhaspati, iii. 29= 
Rigv. i. 18, 2; for Savitar, xxxiv. 25=Rigv. L 
35. 9 ; for Agni, ii. 20, xv. 37, xvii. 15 ; for Asvins, 
xxvii. 9, xxviii. 7, 40, xxxiv. 47. Tvastar, the 
divine artifex, is more directly connected with the 
repair of the fody than in the Bigveda (cf. ii. 24= 
viii. 14= Atharv. vi. 53. 3 and Vdj, Sam, xxxviii. 9). 

Of more interest are the collections of mantras 
for ceremonies directly connected with disease. 
At the sdIcaTmdha, the third parvan of the 
chaturmasyassLOxifLae^ occurs a pitryajna after 
which are employed four verses (iii. 53-56) of 
one of the Subandhu-hymns (Rigv. x. 57. 3-6), to 
keep the spirits of those engaged in the sacrifice 
from following the pitrs on their return to the 
world of Yama. Another portion of the same 
sacrifice is the Traiyambahahorm to Rudra. The 
fornmige are found in iii. 57-61 ; their purpose is 
to propitiate the god, and so induce him to pass 
to other peoples without harming the sacrificers. 
Of similar nature is the Satarudriyahoma at the 
agnichayana, The sixteenth book of the Vdj. Sam, 
is composed of its mantras. The concept of 
Rudra is essentially the same as that of the 
Rigveda, though worked out in fuller detail. 

Tlie Sd'utrdmanl is a sacrifice originally in- 
tended to expiate tlie sin of excessive smm- 
drinking, which leads to a drunken discharge of 
the sacred liquid. The heavenly prototype of 
this ceremony is the cure which the Asvins and 
Sarasvati wrought upon India when he had been 
beguiled into ,?«m"drunkenness by the demon 
Namuci. For the details of this story, cf. Bloom- 
field, JAOS XV. 143-163. The formulae em- 
ployed constitute books xix.-xxi. of Vdj. Sam, 
Of particular interest are; xix. 10, containing 


the name of the disease-demon ; xix. 80-95, the 
detailed account of India's cure ; xix, 12, 16, 
XX. 3, 56jff., 75, 80, xxi. 13, 18, 29, references to 
the healing power of his physicians and their 
remedies ; xix. 55, 62= Rigv, x. 15. 4, 6, prayers 
to the pjtrs for health. (For the ritual, cf. A. 
Weber, fiber die Konigsweihe^ den Bdjasuya, pp. 
92-106, and A. Hiliebrandt, MituaUiUeratur^ 
1897, p. 159.) 

Anatomically interesting are the lists of various 
parts of the body ; xix. 81-93, xx. 6-9, xxv. 1-9 
(parts of the horse), xxxi. 10-13, xxxix. 8-10, 
and the statements relative to conception and 
birth (xix. 76). The theory of the vital breaths 
now begins to become prominent ; but the whole 
of this question must be dismissed with a refer- 
ence to A. H. Ewing, ‘The Hindu Conception 
of the Functions of Breath,* JAOS xxii. 249-308. 

Of names of disease few occur: yahqma is 
disease in general (cf. the coupling of ayakpna 
anamlm, i. 1, iv. 12, xviii. 6, and the mention 
of the hundred yahsmas, xii. 97). This disease 
is also mentioned in the osadhlstuti {xii. 751f. = 
Rigv. X. 97). Its last verse (xii. 97) is, however, 
peculiar to the version of Vdj. Sam., oxid mentions 
baldsa, upacit (= Atharv. apachit), arSas (hemor- 
rhoids), and pdkdru (of uncertain meaning). Apvd 
occurs in xvii, 44= Rigv. x, 103. 12, while Visumikd 
(xix, 10) is an equally vivid name she that makes 
go in all directions^) for the demon to whom are 
ascribed the nauseating and diarrhoetic effects of 
debauch. Heart-disease is mentioned in viii. 23= 
Rigv. i. 24. 8 ; diseases of the eye, arman, in xxx. 
11; skin-disease in xxx. 20 ; leprosy in xxx. 17, 
21 ; various deformities in xxx, 10, 21, 22. 

Physicians are recognized as constituting a pro- 
fession (xxx. 10). An amulet is used by the 
Divine physicians (xix. 80) for the cure of Indra. 
Finally, iv. 3 is a formula addressed to ointment 
from Mt. Trikakud; ‘Thou art the eye of Vrtra 
(for mythology, cf. Bloomfield, ‘ Tlie Myth of the 
Heavenly Eye-ball,* Am. Jour. Phil. xvii. 399-408), 
thou art the giver of sight, give me sight.* 

In the Aitareya Brdhmana there is very little 
material bearing on the subject. Incidental allu- 
sions to various parts of the body occur, among 
which may be noted the distinction between the 
senses of taste, sight, and smell, and their organs 
(v. 22). The processes of procreation and birth 
are also frequently alluded to in the effort to 
produce a mystical body for the sacrificer. There 
IS likewise a great deal of talk about the ‘vital 
breaths*— the way in which they maybe estab- 
lished in the sacrificer, or may he cut short. 
The same is true of the various senses and the 
power of virility ; and there is the constantly 
recurring effort to secure vigour, splendour, sharp- 
ness of sense, and the full term of life. 

All of this is too general to he of interest in the 
present connexion. More concrete are i. 18, 
where the Alvins are said to be the physicians of 
the gods ; v. 34, where the Brahman priest is the 
physician of the sacrifice. Freedom from disease 
IS expressly sought in viii. 10 and 11 ; the healing 
power of herbs is recognized in general in iii. 40, 
and in particular that of colly rium for the eye 
in i. 3. That disease may be produced by a curse 
is seen in v. 1 (deformity) and vi. 33 (leprosy). 
Madness is alluded to in vi. 33, and in v. 29 there 
is mention of a girl possessed by a gandharva. 
Varuna*s fetters, as productive of dropsy in punish- 
ment for a broken vow, figure in the story of 
Sunahsepa (vii. 15 and 16). The origin of certain 
deformities is explained mythically in ii. 8. The 
closest approach to a cure for disease is found 
in iii. 19, where is imparted the knowledge that 
will enable one to preserve his sight to old age. 
In i. 25 is explained the way in which the Hotar 
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may cause the sacrificerto suffer from rdjayalcsmay 
which here seems to mean some (scrofulous) disease 
of the neck. 

An examination of the BThadaranyaka and 
Chhdndogya Upanisads shows that the chief in- 
terest of these texts in this connexion lies in their 
anatomical statements. Besides more isolated in- 
stances that occur passim may he noted the list 
of the parts of the horse (Brh. i. 1. 1) ; of the 
human body (ii. 4. 11) ; and the elaborate com- 
parison of man with a tree (iii. 9. 28). There 
are also statements about the heart aud its veins 
(Brh. ii. 1. 19, iv. 2. 3, 3. 20 ; Chhand. viii. 6. 1 
and 6) ; the structure of the eye (Brh. ii. 2. 3) ; 
the disposition of food in the body (Chhand, vi. 5) ; 
the process of sleep and dreams (Brh. ii. 1. 16 ff., 

iv. 3, 7 ff. ; Chhand. ir, 3. 3) ; and the process 
of death (Brh, iii, 2. 11 fif.). All these state- 
ments are, however, connected with the theory 
of the ‘vital breaths,® and appear to be entirely 
speculative. 

With regard to the origin of disease may be 
noted the power of a curse to produce bodily 
ailments implied in the threat, ‘thy head shall 
burst’ (Brh. iii. 7. 1, 9. 26 ; Chhand. i. 8. 8); the 
statement (Brh, iv. 3, 16) that the evil caused 
by waking a man while his spirit is abroad in 
dreams is hard to cure; and the mention (Brh. 
iii. 3. 1, 7, 1) of women possessed by gandharvas. 
Sickness is incidentally mentioned (Brh. iv. 3. 36, 

v. 11. 1 ; Chhand. iv. 10. 3, vi. 15. 1, vii. 26. 2, 
viii, 4. 2, 6. 4). The itch (pdman) is the only 
disease specifically mentioned ; and Raikva’s 
scratching it off xmder a cart (Chhand. iv. 1. 8) is 
probably a method of cure to be associated with 
the cases of transference cited above. 

The full term of life is often promised as a 
reward for certain knowledge (Brh. i, 2. 7, ii. 1. 
Ilf.; Chhand. ii. 11 ff., iv. 11 ff.); an dyusya- 
ceremony is also mentioned (Brh. vi. 4. 25). In 
Chhand. iii. 16 are contained directions for the 
cure of any disease, by following which one may 
live 116 years. 

A number of factors combine to prevent diseases 
and their treatment from figuring to a great 
extent in the ^rmita ritual. All connected with 
the sacrifice must be in good health: an animal 
victim must be free from blemishes, among which 
certain diseases (cf. J. Schwab, Das altindische 
Thieropfer^ p. xviii) are included. If, after the 
selection of the horse for the A^vamedha (g.^.), 
diseases develop in it during the year that must 
elapse before its sacrifice, an expiatory sacrifice is 
required, which varies (cf. A. Hulebrandt, BiUiah 
litterat ur^ p. 150) according to the disease. Bodily 
ailments are also sufficient to prevent a priest from 
being chosen to officiate at a sacrifice (cf, A. 
Weber, Indische Studien^l%%%, x. 145 If) ; and it is 
expressly stated {Ahaldyana Grhya Sutra i. 23. 
20) that the priest must refuse to officiate for a 
yajaTimna who is suffering from a disease. Under 
these circumstances it is but natural that the 
possibility of sickness should receive scant con- 
sideration except in so far as it is subsumed under 
prayers for long life and the exorcism of demons. 
This tendency must have been helped by the 
popular origin of the medical charms. In spite 
of this origin, they passed, as did everything, under 
the influence of the priesthood ; but in the main 
they were more adapted to incorporation in the 
simpler form of the Grhya rites, which presented 
the further advantage of not bringing the diseased 
(ic. demon-possessed) person into a contact with 
the priests that might prove dangerous for them. 
Exceptional situations, of course, occur: sorm* 
drunkenness is a sacrificial sin, and must be healed 
by a sacrifice; or, as at tl\& pindapitryajnai the 
lives of the participants may be exposed to special 


' dangers against whieb precantions mu^t be taken. 
But an examination of some of the Sratda rites 
will show (cf. what was said of the mantras of the 
Vdjasaneyi SaMifcc above) that these are primarily 
concerned with the securing of wealth, progeny, 
and triumph over enemies, much more than with 
health, except as it is implied in prayers for pro- 
tection and long life couclied in the most general 
terms. Secondarily, however, the sacrifice may 
be adapted to the securing of various desires. 
Among these the cure of disease figures to a 
greater extent, though still overshadowed by other 
wishes. 

In the ritual of the New and Full Moon sacrifice 
(cf. A. Hillebrandt, Das altind, Neu- tmd VoU- 
mondsopfeTy Jena, 1880) there is no allusion to the 
subject. In the animal sacrifice it maybe noted 
that among the wishes that determine the choice 
of the tree for the yupa there is none closer to our 
purpose (cf. Schwab, op, cit. p. 2) than mryaMma 
and chaksttskdma (cf. also the wishes that determine 
the length of the ]^ost in Sata^atha Brdhma^y xi. 
4. 7. 1, and Taittirlya Sartihitd vi. 3. 3. 5-6). At 
the mdrjana (purification) is employed (cf. p. 122) a 
verse which has its parallel in a remedial charm 
(Atharv, vi. 96. 2). The connexion between the 
two uses is due to the connexion between sin and 
disease. There is a colourless prayer for long life 
at the offering of prsaddjya to Vanaspati (cf. p. 
147), and the prayer after the last upaydja (p. 155) 
to the waters and plants is for spirit in one’s heart, 
a soft skin, a son, and a grandson. The prayer to 
Varuna at the hiding of the spit (p. 162) is found 
also in a cure for dropsy (Atharv. vii. 93. 2), and 
the place required is somewhat similar in both 
rituals. The final worship of the yupa (p. 164) 
also contains a prayer for long life. This sacrifice, 
however, possesses greater interest for anatomy on 
account of the details incidental to the cutting up 
of the animal (cf. p. 126 ffi). 

At the pm4dpitryaj^ prayers for long life also 
occur (cf . W. Caland, A Itindischer AhnencuUy 
Leyden, 1893, pp. 7 and 10). More interesting are 
the attempts to call hack the spirit after its com- 
munion with the manes (cf. above, and Caland, 
pp. Ilf., 178 ff., 243, and the statements that the 
leavings of this offering have medicinal effect, 
p. 191). 

Of ^om<x-sacrifices, the most interesting, the 
Sdutrdmanly has been treated above. The Rd^a- 
suya contains, among its preparatory ceremonies, 
a number that served originally for the cure of 
diseases, which A. Weber {Vber die Konigsweihe, 
den Rdjasmjay p. 5) rightlj^ takes as an indication 
of the fact that this sacrifice has been built up 
on the basis of simpler popular practices. Thus 
Maitrdyanh Samhitd iv. 3. 1 has a ceremony against 
hsetriyay including a sacrifice upon an ant-hill. 
Kdtydyana SS 'SiY, 1. 23 states tliat the 
rdtlya is a cure for disease, and xv. 3. 39 that 
the charu for Soma-Budra is a cure for leprosy. 
Prayers for long life are found {Kdt, ^S xv. 5. 
22 ; ct Sat. Brdh. v. 4. 1. 1), also at anointing of 
kings (Weber, p. 49), and \vhile touching a gold piece 
worth 100 raJctikd [Kdt, SS xv. 6. 32). The recita- 
tion of the Sunah^epa- legend also forms part of 
this ceremony (cf. Weber, p. 49 ff.), for the purpose 
of releasing the king from the fetters of v aruna. 
The beating of the king may ori^ally have been 
exorcistic, as he is assured that the beating leads 
him beyond death. At the purmamedha also a 
portion of the ceremony is {Sdhkhdyana SS xvi. 
13. 3) or may be ( Vaitdna ^S xxxviii. 1) devoted to 
the cure of the yajanmna. 

By certain modifications a Srauta sacrifice may 
be employed for the attainment of a special 
wish. The parallelism of these IcdmyestayaJi with 
Atharvan charms has been pointed out by Caland 
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{AUindisches Zcmherritnalf Amsterdam, 1900, p. 
viii). An idea of the range of the wishes sought 
may he obtained from such lists as KauMaki 
Brdhmana iv. containing twelve modifications of 
the New and Fnil Moon Sacrifice, of which none is 
intended for the cme of disease ; or the much 
longer list of Taittinya Smhhitd ii. 1. 1. 1-ii. 4. 14. 
5. In this are included sacrifices for one * long ill ’ 
{jyogdmaymin) that will make him live ‘ even if 
his spirit is gone’ (ii. 1. 1. 3 ; 2. 7 ; 9. 3 [release from 
Vamna’s fetter]; ii. 4. 2; 10. 4; 3. IL 1, cf. also 
iii. 4. 9. 3); for one ‘seized by Varuna’ or for 
release from Vanina’s fetter (ii. 1. 2. 1 ; 2. 5. 1 ; 
3. 12. 1 ; 13. 1) ; for one who wishes to live his 
full term of life (ii. 2. 3. 2) ; for one who fears 
death (ii. 3. 2. I) ; or in case cattle or men are 
dying (ii. 2. 2. 3) ; for one wishing virility (ii. 3. 
7. 2) or power of his senses (ii. 1. 6. 2 ; 2. 5. 4 ; 
3. 7. 2) ; for one wishing sight (ii. 2. 4. 3 ; 9. 3 ; 
3. 8, 1 [even though blind he sees]) ; for one in fear 
of impotence (ii. 3. 3. 4) ; for one in fear of skin- 
disease (ii. 1. 4. 3; 2. 10. 2); for one who vomits 
soma (ii. 3. 2. 6) ; for one whose ‘ mind is slain, 
who is an evil to himself’ (ii. 2. 8. 3 [for insanity, 
cf. also iii. 4. 8, 4]) ; for one who has been suffer- 
ing long from an unknown disease [cf . ^ ajndta- 
yaksTm above] (ii. 1. 6. 5) ; for one suffering from 
pdpayaksma (ii. 3. 6, containing the ^ mythical 
account of the origin oi papayaksmUy rdjayaksmi^ 
BxiAjdyenya [cf. ii. 5. 6. 4], and the statement that 
for this purpose the sacrifice must be offered at the 
new moon in order that the sacrificer may fill out 
with it). 

In the {?rAva-rites the phenomena of disease 
appear more irequently, though still treated in 
a general fashion which contrasts unfavourably 
witli the details of the Atharva. Sickness is a 
sufficient excuse for sleep at sunrise or sunset 
{Ahsaldyania GS iii. 7. 1-2), and disqualifies a 
yajamdna {ib, i. 23. 20) ; bqdily pain also stops 
the recitation of the Veda {Sdimidyana GS iv. 7. 
38). At the upanayana^ Agni is invoked as the 
physician and maker of remedies {EiraTvyakeHn 
GS i. 2. 18, cf. Atharv. v. 29. 1). At the Sraddha 
also prayers for long life are employed (cf. Caland, 
|>p. 26 and 43), and, according to HiranyakeUn 
li. 12. 9, the sacrificer, if over fifty, offers to the 
pitfs some of Ms hair, witn the request that they 
teke nothing more. The reason is that he feels he 
is now on the down grade and desires to prolong 
his life as much as possible (other interpretations in 
Caland, p. 177). The prevention of disease and 
sorcery may also he attained, according to Gohhila 
GS iv^ 6. 2, by the daily repetition of a formula. 
The Agrayana also, especially in its presentation 
in Sdhkhdyana GS iii. 8, seems to be a rite to 
render the new food fit for use by driving out any 
demons that may he lurking in it (cf. the Agrayana 
KSmyesti for an annddyctkdma in Kausitaki 
Brahma/upa iv. 12). As a panacea ^dnkhdyaim GS 
V. 6. 1-2 prescribes an oblation of rice-grains and 
gamdhum-uro&% {Coioi^ harhata) with Bigv. i. 1X4; 
similarly Mml, GS iii. 6. 3-4 six oblations of 
boiled rice with Eigv. x. 161 (clothe directions for 
protection of the embryo in Sankh. GS i. 21). 
Another way of securing health [A^val. GSxv.l.l) 
is for an dhitdgni to leave the village when he is 
sick; the sacred fires will desire to return, and 
wiU consequently^ grant him health. This is 
clearly an adaptation of a popular practice. 

Of special diseases : Fdrashara GS iii. 6 contains 
an intei’esting cure of headache by rubbing, while 
reciting a verse parallel with Eigv. x. 163. 1 = 
Atharv. ii. 33. 1. This verse is also employed at 
Apasfamblya GS iii. 9. 10 for the rubbing of a sick 
woman with lotus leaves and roots. When the pain 
is confined to one side of the head, a different formula 
is used, the wording of which suggests the ascrip- 


tion of the pain to worms. An elaborate cure for 
epilepsy, conceived as due to the attack of a dog- 
demon upon a child, is described {HiranyaheHn GS 
ii. 2. 7. 1 ; Ap, GS vii. 18. 1 ; Faras. GS i. 16. 24). 
With it may be compared the exorcism of the 
Vinayaka in Mdnava GS ii. 14, giving many details 
of the symptoms (including dreams) and of the cure. 
An attempt to secure a child from ail diseases 
{Icsetriya is particularly mentioned) is found at the 
medhdjanana [Eir. GS ii. 3. 10 ; Ap. GS vi. 15. 4). 
For snake bites, cf. Khadira GS iv. 4. 1 = Gobh* GS 
iv. 9. 16 ; the ceremony consists merely in sprinkling 
with w’^ater while muttering a verse. Worms are 
similarly treated in Kh. GS iv. 4. Z^Gobh» GS iv. 
9. 19, while the following sutras provide^for their 
treatment in cows ; cf. also Taittirlya Aranyaka 
iv. 3^ 1 ; Ap. &S XV. 19. 5. Other cures for cattle 
are Ahal, GS iv. 8. 40 (the cows are led through 
the smoke of a fire in which an oblation has been 
made ; cf. Eir. GSii, 3. 8. 10, and AA. GS iv. 3. 13). 

The Rigvidhana deals frequently in cures for 
diseases, but not in a way to call for special com- 
ment (cf. i. 2. 5; 17. 8; 17. 9; 18. 4; 19. 1; 19. 
3; 20. 3; 23. 7; 24. 3; 25. 5; 27. 1; 28. 4 ; 29. 2; 
30. 4-31. 2 ; ii. 1. 3 ; 20. 3 ; 25. 10, 11 ; 26. 3 ; 33. 
1-3; 34. 5; iii. 3.2; 7.6; 11.3; 18.5; iv. 1. 1-3; 
9. 4-7; 16. 1; 19. 3-5). 

The Samavidhana Brahmana has among its 
kdmydni a series of ceremonies of interest : when 
the children of one’s wife die young (ii. 2. 1 ; 
the ceremony is described in art. Chabms and 
Amulets [Vedic]) ; when one is seized by a demon 
(ii. 2. 2) ; for any disease (ii. 2. 3) ; in case of pain 
in a limb (ii. 3. 1, 2) ; for protection from snakes 
(ii. 3. 3). 

Literature.— In addition to the works cited, cf. P. Cordier, 
muiA mr la midecine hindoue, Paris, 1894 (additional passages 
from Upanisads); V. Hennr, La Magie dans Vlnde antique^ 
Paris, 1904,* pp. 178-205; W. Caland, Altmdischfis JZatwer- 
Htiml: Probe einer Uebersetzung der wichtigstcn Tkeile des 
Kau^Jca Sutra, Amsterdam, 1900, pp. 67-107 ; M. Bloomfield, 
* Hymns of the Atharva-veda,* SBE, vol. xlii, pp. 1-48 and com- 
mentary thereto, also ‘ The Atharva-veda, ’ in GIAP ii. 1, B, 
Straasburg, 1899, pp. 68-63 (with copious references to the earlier 
works on the subject). Since the writing of this article, the 
hdmya i§tayal^ have received a full treatment in W. Caland, 
AUindische Zauherei ; Larstellung der alUnd, ‘ Wimschopfer,” 
Amsterdam, 1908. G. M. BoLLING. 

DISGUST is primarily a feeling in regard to 
the physically repulsive, and is therefore accom- 
panied by actual or reproduced organic sensations. 
In ‘moral’ disgust, these sensations are suggested 
by analogy. The emotion of repugnance, which 
appears in disgust, abhorrence, detestation, and 
horror, is a particular feeling-attitude,^ or disposi- 
tion of the self, towards an object which stands in 
a special relation to the nature of the individual. 
The object which arouses the emotion is not the 
hostile as such, or the merely harmful ; it is the 
unnatural — that which involves a perversion of 
nature. In other words, it is at variance with that 
prima^ fitness of things which is based on the 
essential nature of things. This is evident in the 
case of the morally repulsive. The abnormal pro- 
minence of the animal nature, desires 'which lead 
to misuse of functions, desires of any kind raised to 
an unnatural pitch, all arouse the emotion of re- 
pugnance. The same principle is at 'work when 
merely physical objects are concerned. Objects of 
this kind are ‘ natural ’ in their |)roper place, but 
they may he misplaced. This is the rationale of 
all physical repugnance. The characteristic ex- 
pression of this emotion in conduct is the avoidance 
of all relations with the repugnant object. It thus 
serves to protect, not so much the life of the indi- 
vidual, as his distinctive nature. 

Literature. — C. Darwin, Expressmi of the Emotions, Lond. 
1872, oh. xL; Th. Ribot, The Psychology of the Emotions, Eng. 
tr. do. 1897, pt. II. ch. i. J), Ii>ONS. 

1 D, Irons, The Psychology of Ethics, Edin. and Lond. 1903, ch. i. 
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DISSENT.— See Nonconfoemity. , 

DISTRIBUTION (of income).^ — By tlie eco- 
nomic theory of distribution is meant the doctrine 
of the manner in which the products of industry 
are distributed among the factors producing them, 
viz. land, capital, labour, and enterprise. 

I, The manner in which the distribution is 
made,— The products are distributed to the pro- 
ducing agents by one of them, viz. the employer, 
who takes the risk of the market, and, according 
to the price that he expects, guarantees their 
shares to the other agents as wages, interest, and 
rent. He gets his own share, viz, prolit, as residu- 
ary legatee of the price. It is thus the price of 
commodities that pays all the shares. The price 
of a thing may be twopence or ten pounds ; it pays 
for the whole past history of the thing as a com- 
modity, from the landowner and the producer of 
the raw material in it, the capitalist or employer 
who took the risk of having it made, on through 
the course of its making and carriage, of commer- 
cial dealings with it, and shopkeeping, till it finally 
secures its twopence or ten poniids, and out of that 
pays them all. Thus a great many people have a 
cut even out of the twopence, and it may seem 
that some of them might he dispensed with ; the 
money-lenders, perhaps, and the traders or middle- 
men, who have been called robbers and parasites 
on the ‘ real ’ producers. But the only share that 
any one takes is what he gets from a buyer who 
has need of his services ; for the normal price of a 
commodity only pays those means of producing it 
which are necessary, and for which the spur of 
competition can find no better alternative. 

The system is comparatively recent. Formerly 
the consumer was the sole or the chief employer of 
labour ; there were few entrepreneurs. The present 
is called the ‘capitalistic’ system, not so much 
because capital has grown so huge and efficient, 
as because it is, directed by an employing class. 
Real capital consists of all the fixed capital used 
in production “and of the circulating capital, viz. 
raw materials and the real wages of labour. But 
nominal capital — ^money in the wide sense — ^is not 
merely the measure of real wealth. It has become 
the pivot on which the whole industrial system is 
swung, and the means by which capitalism is car- 
ried out ; for it enables the employer to turn the 
forces of nature, la , and real capital in one 
direction or another 

This was barely appreciated by the earlier wiiters 
on distribution ; it was hardly time. In simplify- 
ing or generalizing their problems, as every science 
must, theysupposed primitive conditions, and stated 
laws true enough in their way, but apt to mislead 
when applied to more complex conditions. The 
notorious example w’-as the ‘wages-fund’ theory, 
which assumed that at any time there is a defi- 
nite amount of capital in a country, and that the 
country must wait for the next harvest or .so before 
addition could be made to the stock, especially to 
the stock of its circulating capital. That assump- 
tion is too remote from present conditions to be of 
use, and the problem is now simplified by making 
the opposite assumption. The nation is taken not 
as a lone island, but as part of the world, and the 
national income is taken as produced, distributed, 
exchanged, and consumed every day. Into this 
very fiuid stream comes the employer to dkect its 
course. His action is determined by the price that 
he expects, and it is distributed through him. He 
guarantees the other agents their shares, and takes 
the rest ; he buys them out. If he is a contractor, 
he knows the price he will get, and what he can 
afford to pay the other agents. Or he may under- 
take the further risk of not knowing the price he 
1 For Distribution of wealth, see art. Wealth. 


will get 5 he may place an order for goods in view 
of a demand that he hopes to find or create. Or, 
e,g,j as a mining company, he may have to speculate 
at greater risk. His pro& may be large, or it may 
be less than nothing, according to the price thathe 
actually gets to cover his output. 

The employing function is very often associated 
with one or more of the others in the same person, 
or in a company, as when a lender, or a landowner, 
has to take part of the business risk, or when an 
employer uses his own capital and land, or is his 
own manufacturer, manager, or workman. But 
the functions are distinct, and receive much the 
same shares on the average as when they are exer- 
cised by different persons. 

It is enough merely to mention that commodi- 
ties which form the real national dividend are ulti- 
mately distributed not merely to their producers, 
but, tnrough their producers, as jjayment for all 
kinds of services — from professional to domestic ; 
and that, to provide a fund for the variety of 

E ublic services, all shares are more or less tapped 
y taxation. 

2. The shares. — In dealing with the relative 
amounts that go to the four factors in production, 
one course is to treat rent, interest, and wages as 
prices, and to follow out the consideration that, 
like all prices, they are determined by this, that 
each has a marginal quantity and quality which it 
just pays the employer to buy. The margins are 
not independent of one another, since the em- 

E loyer may substitute machinery for labour, one 
ind of labour for another, a cheap site requiring 
much capital for a dear one requiring less. ^ And 
he expects a certain margin of profit for his own 
enterprise, short of which he would prefer to join 
the ranks of the employed. But, as data for an 
ethical judgment of the system, it is better to 
regard the shares more directly. 

(a) The share to land or nature , — Economic 
rent comes out of the price of a commodity in re- 
spect of the superiority of the soil and site con- 
cerned in its production. The growing demand 
for food and raw material, houses and factories, 
requires the use of inferior natural conditions ; 
resort is had to inferior lands and sites, and more 
capital and labour are put into those already occu- 
pied, though the return per unit is less. Since it 
must pay to use the inferior conditions, it more 
than pays now to use the better. The surplus is 
rent. Hence it does not need a system of landlord 
and tenant in order that there should be rent. 
When a farm is cultivated by its owner, it earns 
the same economic rent as if he had let it, for its 
produce brings the same price. 

In respect of the amount that goes as rent, it is 
best, and it is the practice, to begin by regarding 
a farm or a town-block as having a value estimated 
from its selling price, or from its earnings capital- 
ized . Thus the earnings are all profit and interest on 
the selling price ; rent is not something additional, 
it is contained in the profit and interest. To separ- 
ate it out is to make a fresh analysis, tracing now 
the stock to its origin, and distinguishing the part 
that is not due to the oumer’s capital and labour. 
Besides ‘ the natural and indestructible powers of 
the soil ’ and the suitability of the site, this part 
includes the improvements, e.g, road and rail, that 
are due to the capital of others. Some {e,g, Pierson, 
Frinc, of Econ.-^ London, 1902, vol. i. ch, 2) include 
as yielding rent, and not interest and profit, all 
advantages that ai-e due to capital permanently 
sunk in the land. But theoretically it is better, 

: and for the purpose of special taxation it is usually 
the intention, to distinguish the advantages of land 
and site that are due to nature or to the expendi- 
ture of others, and not due to the expenditure of 
owners present or past. For urban lands it is 
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thought that from about 25 to 40 per cent of their 
annual value is rent, the higher figure being the 
estimate for London. Of the annual value of agri- 
cultural land in England, probably 23 per cent is 
pure rent (E. J. Tliompson, Jotirn. Boy. Stat. Soc., 
mi, p. 610). 

{&) The sha>re to capital. — This must not only 
make good the capital that is consumed in pro- 
ducing the commodity, but pay interest on it as 
well. And it is the same with interest as with 
rent; capital need not be lent in order to earn 
interest. If the owners of real capital use it them- 
selves, and use it equally well, it earns much the 
same interest as when the capital is borrowed, for 
its products get much the same price. A machine 
or other piece of real capital pays its costs out of 
its products ; and, if it could produce them all at 
once, there would be no interest, for the price got 
for them in respect of the machine would just cover 
the cost of the machine. But to do its work the 
machine needs time. This involves other costs, 
e.g. repairs, insurance, and the risk of becoming 
obsolete ; and these must be covered by the price 
of the products. But also the mere time must be 
paid for, and, the more time that is needed, the more 
the produce must pay. Interest is, therefore, a rate 
on the capital per unit of time ; and it is paid be- 
cause the time is necessary, like the power that 
'works the machine, or like the need for repairs. 
One machine or process would be able to displace 
another equally economical in all other respects, if 
it made an economy merely in time. From this 
case of a machine and its working we may general- 
ize regarding the interest on all capital, commercial 
as -well as industrial, that claims a share in the 
national dividend ; for the bulk of loanable capital 
is employed in the purchase and working of real 
capit€Q. ^ Interest, then, is the share of the price of 
commodities that goes to capital on account of the 
time that the capital needs to get its products and 
have them sold. The interest on capital that is 
borrowed, not for production but for consumption 
{e.g. a dwelling-house or a war-loan), does not con- 
cern us ; it is not an additional claim to a share in 
the distribution of the dividend, but merely the 
exchange of one person’s present claim for an- 
other’s m the future that suits him better. It may 
be observed, however, that the rate of such interest 
follows the rate on productive capital, so far as it is 
pure interest, and not also a premium on the risk 
of loss, or an extortion from folly or distress. 

It wa>B a mistake to suppose that there must be 
a minimum rate of interest, below which the in- 
crease of capital would be checked, and the rate 
correct itself; for with the diffusion of wealth come 

S ’ snce and the joy of possession. On the other 
, to prophesy that the rate must decline is 
hazardous, considering the demands for capital that 
may arise at anytime to meet the increasing supply 
of it. But a normal^ rate over long periods it is 
quite possible to distinguish ; and it is important 
to do so, in order to separate pure interest from 
the employer’s share, from rent, and from gains 
and losses that are due to a rise or fall in the value 
of the capital itself. The distinction from the 
employer’s share is already obvious, but to separate 
it from the other two we have to regard interest 
as a rate not on what the capital may have cost 
originally, but on its selling value. Then we can 
say that all capital, so far as it is used as capital, 
earns interest, and that competition keeps interest 
at a normal rate for different kinds of stock. This 
rate is that at which capital remains in the in- 
dustry ; rates are above and below the normal, 
and indicate the employer’s profit and loss, when 
they tend to increase or diminish the supply of 
that kind of capital. When an owner or a valuator 
finds the average interest in a stock to be over or 


under tlie normal, he writes the capital value up 
or down to a figure at which the capital earns the 
normal rate for that kind of stock. Similarly with 
government and other stocks ; it is the interest 
that is regarded as constant, and the owner’s 
capital that is written up or down. The more a 
stock is an investment stock, the more this is ap- 
parent, and it is really the same with stocks that 
are more speculative. The interest on first-class 
securities is taken as the minimum of the normal 
rate. The minimum varies with the demand for 
such securities and their supply, and for different 
lengths of credit. But the average interest on 
loans for three months on these securities is con- 
veniently regarded as the rate of pure interest, 
because all factors are eliminated but time. From 
1844 to 1900 the average rate of the Bank of Eng- 
land was £3, 12s. per cent, and the market rate 
about 10s. less (Palgrave, Bank Bate and the Money 
Market, London, 1903). 

(c) The share to labour. — The rest of the product 
goes to the living factors. The relative amount of 
it cannot be estimated without an adequate census 
of production, and, in particular, because the esti- 
mation of interest has to be made on the earning 
capacity of capital, and not on its cost. But the 
earning capacity of the living factors may be taken 
to be about five times that of land and capital to- 

f ether (Nicholson, Strikes and Social Problems, 
•ond. 1 896, v. and vi. ). The struggle between labour 
and capital does not lie here, however; a less fi^re 
need not imply any loss to labour, for the substitu- 
tion of machinery for labour is to the ultimate 
advantage of the latter. The struggle is not of 
labour against rent and interest, for we have seen 
how these are already fixed and inevitable, but for 
the division of the share that goes to the living 
factors. Most directly it is between the share to 
the labour or enterprise of the employer, and the 
shares to the labour of all kinds that he hires. 

The hired labour may be manual or mental, in- 
dustrial or commercial, the labour of workman, 
clerk, or manager. And it is not of theoretical 
importance whether the wages are paid weekly or 
as salaries ; for whether the employer pays before 
selling the product is immaterial, the essential 
thing being that the share' is made a fixed cost, 
independent of the business risk. But, while it is 
the struggle between employer and employed that 
is most in evidence, the real struggle is deeper. 
As in all buying and selling we see competition in 
the higgling between buyer and seller, but behind, 
and entirely determining the average price, there 
is the more vital struggle of buyer with buyer and 
seller with seller, so it is in tlie labour market. 
This was wrongly expressed in the ‘wages-fund’ 
theory, which required a rise in the wages of one 
class of labour to be met by a fall in wages else- 
where. The theory was right in holding that the 
action both of the buyer and of the seller of labour 
is limited ; but the limit is not capital but the price 
of the product. And it was also right in saying that 
the classes of labour are in mutual competition; 
but the force of each depends ultimately on its 
efficiency. This is partly obscured when the power 
of collective bargaining is strong in one class and 
weak in another, and it is to be hoped and expected 
that the lower grades will advance more rapidly 
than those requiring skill, intelligence, and man- 
aging ability ; but progress and competition will 
continue to make the great difference. They will 
continue to determine the supply of labour at the 
different grades, and thus to make the differences 
in wages and salaries correspond with a difference 
in ability. It seems unjust that in almost any 
industrial group it is the most wearing and un- 
pleasant labour that gets the smallest share of the 
product I but the unfairness cannot be charged to 
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the system of distribution, so long as efficiency is 
taken for the test of desert, ^ i’or it is no part of the 
system itself that competition must be greatest 
at the bottom and least at the top, and that the 
hardest and most monotonous labour should thus 
have to rank as least efficient. A considerable 
part of the rise in the average wages of manual 
labour has been due to the rise in occupation. 

‘The constant tendency away from agriculture and the tex- 
tiles, where the average earnings of all employed, either through 
the low relative wages of the male (as in agriculture), or the 
large relative employment of lower-mid women and children, 
are low, towards the more highly-paid engineering, mining, and 
building industries, has had She effect of increasing the average 
earnings of ail employed in industrial occupations more rapidly 
than the earnings in the occupations taken separately, ... OSie 
Standard of Comfort of the British wage-earner is now, on the 
average, not less than 60 per cent, and probably nearer 80 per 
cent, higher than that of his predecessor in 1850, and of this 
advance more than one-half has been obtained during the past 
quarter of a century ’ (G. H. Wood, ^oum, Roy, Stat. 1900, 
pp. 98, 101). 

(d) The share to enterprise,— Profit is wliat re- 
mains of the price of the product after the employer 
has paid the other shares. There are all grades 
of enterprise, from those requiring little capital 
and ability to those requiring much, and ordinarily 
there is competition at all grades with other em- 
ploying individuals or companies. The individual 

rbfit is frequently little more than the salary of a 

ired manager at the same grade, and, consider- 
ing the number of failures, the average is possibly 
less. 

* There is good reason to believe that the community gets its 
employing done for it more cheaply than it gets any other 
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service, just because the speculation and the free life are very 
large elements in the real remuneration ’ (Smart, The DistHbu- 
timi of IncoTTie, p. 163). 

The existence of the employer and Ms profit, 
which distinguishes the present system from its 
predecessors, has often been regarded as its defect ; 
and Socialism is the view that this function 
should be undertaken by the State, and not by 
individuals or companies. The discussion on the 
question is beyond the scope of this article ; but it 
may be repeated, on behalf of the present system, 
that many of the current economic evils are wrongly 
charged against it. The system of distribution 
would not be affected, for example, by any measures 
of taxation and expenditure that aimed at a better 
distribution of wealth ; and the regulation of mono- 
polies is an essential office of Government, which 
has given freedom from its old control only because 
it has found a more effectual substitute in competi- 
tion. The most serious defects lie in competition 
itself; but the defects are not all inevitable, and 
they prevent the very efficiency which the system 
is meant to bring out. Cf. art. Competition. 

Litbratukej.— All the text-books in economics give a promi- 
nent place to distribution ; several books are confined to the 
subject, the most distinctive being J. B. Clark, The Distribu- 
tion of Wealth, London, 1900, and W. Smart, The Distribution 
of Income, Glasgow, 1899. Wages, interest, and rent have each 
a large literature ; and the recent works on monopolies and 
trusts may be regarded as the special authorities on profits. In 
comparative statistics regarding wages, special reference may 
be made to the work done by Rowley and Wood, and for 
current comparisons there are the Reports of the Board of 
Trade mentioned under art. Consumption (Economic), to which 
has now to be added the corresponding Report on Wages and 
the Cost of Living in U.S.A. (1911). W. MiTCHELL. 
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Introductory (H. J. Rose), p. 775. 

American (L. Spence), p. 780. 

Assyr 0 -Baby Ionian (L. W. King), p. 783. 

Buddhist (L. A. Waddell), p. 786. 

Burmese. — See Burma. 

Celtic (G. Bottin), p. 787. 

Christian (T. Barns), p. 788. 

Egyptian (G. FouCART), p. 792. 

Greek (H. J. Bose), p. 796. 

DIVINATION (Introductory and Primitive).— j 
By ^ divination ’ is meant the endeavour to obtain 
information about things future or otherwise re- 
moved from ordinary perception, by consulting 
informants other than human. While mostly 
directed to foretelling coming events, it is not 
confined to this, but may seek to find out, e,g,, 
what is going on at home while the inquirer is 
abroad. Ancient as well as modern thinkers have 
repeatedly denounced it and exposed its fallacy ; 
nevertheless it is still practised all over the world 
by the more backward races of mankind and by 
uneducated members of the civilized peoples. 
Even under the highest religions — Buddhism, 
Islam, Judaism, Christianity^ itself— diviners, like 
other magicians, have continued to flourish, al- 
though their arts form no part of the prevailing 
rites and beliefs, and, indeed, have been often and 
vigorously denounced by the leaders of reli^on. 
Like other pseudo-sciences, divination rests on 
very ancient and wide-spread convictions, inherited 
from lower levels of culture ; and its great strong- 
hold is in the utter inability of the undeveloped 
human mind to understand and appreciate a nega- 
tive argument. No doubt wilful deceit on the 
part of diviners has done much to retain their hold 
on popular belief ; but for the most part they have 
been the dupes of their own pretensions, and, like 
their consultants, have remembered successful pre- 
dictions and forgotten unsuccessful ones. 

Divination is a pseudo-science, and has a cer- 


Indian (H. Jacobi), p. 799. 

Japanese (M. Beyon), p. 801. 

Jewish (M. Gaster), p. 806. 

Litu-SIavic (0. Schrader), p, 814. 

Muslim (D. S. Margoliouth), p. 816. 

Persian (L. H. Gray), p. 818. 

Roman (G. WissowA), p. 820. 

Teutonic (C. J. Gaskell), p. 827. 

Vedic (G. M. Bolling), p. 827. 

tain order and logicality in its structure, once its 
erroneous premisses are granted ; although it must 
be remembered that the logic of uncivilized and 
semi-civilized man — or, for that matter, of our own 
children — is much less stringent than ours, and 
less quick to detect fallacies. Indeed, the whole 
argument for divination may be said to be based 
on a glaring fallacy of * ambiguous middle.’ To 
explain tliis, it is necessary to consider what train 
of thought may be supposed to have given rise to 
the beliefs under discussion. 

Perhaps the first idea which suggests itself is 
that divination grew out of false induction. A sav- 
age, Ave may imagine, noticed a bird, for instance, 
behaving in a peculiar way, and soon afterwards 
met with some mishap. He put the tAvo happen- 
ings together, did the same in several other cases, 
and came to the conclusion that such-and-such a 
movement on the part of a haAvk or parrot meant 
that the observer Avas in danger of a bad fall, 
or would have no luck if he went fishing. That 
such a train of reasoning may often have taken 
place we do not deny ; but Ave are of opinion that 
such a process would not be likely to lead to any- 
thing more than a miscellane(>us series of omens, 
not a system such as divination often is among 
quite uncivilized races. Also it Avould result in 
the most arbitrary relations between omen and 
subsequent event ; whereas betAveen the sign and 
the thing signified there very often exists, alloAV- 
ing for uncivilized Avays of thought, a perfectly 
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rational connexion, sometimes amoimting to 
causality. . 

It seems, then, more likely that dmnation 
should be treated as a branch of sympathetic 
magic, and regarded as a deduction or series of 
deductions from a vaguely conceived principle of 
something like the uniformity of Nature. The 
reasoning may he thus paraphrased in our definite 
phraseology : like causes produce like effects ; 
therefore this occurrence, -which is like that other 
one, -will produce a like result. The fallacy lies 
in the ambiguity of * like,’ and the reasoner’s in- 
ability to differentiate between those things whose 
likeness to one another is real^ and essential and 
those which bear only an accidental or fanciful 
resemblance to one another. Thus, ‘ whistling for 
a wind’ rests on the likeness between whistling 
and the rush of an actual breeze ; wMle in the 
realm of omens, the Melanesian belief, that, if a 
non-domestic animal, entering the house, ^ makes 
any outcry, a death will ensue, seems to rest on 
the resemblance of the strange creature’s cry to 
the wailing of mourners. How real the causal 
connexion is often felt to be is clear from the 
innumerable cases in all grades of civilization of 
avoidance or neutralization of bad omens— taking 
away the cause, that is, to prevent the effect. 
Thus the Manipuris, if they meet with a mole on 
a joumey—a bad omen— try to kill it (Hodson, 
p. 132). 

But this simple process is not in itself sufficient 
to account for all the ramifications of the diviner’s 
art.® At least two main developments must be 
noted. The first is the elaboration of the sup- 
posedly causal or quasi-causal connexion between 
omen and event into a system, often very complex 
and intricate, of symbolism — a system, the gaps 
in which, as Tylor notes, are apt to be filled by 
the invention of new omens, arbitrarily, or on the 
analogy of those already existing. The second 
comes witli the advance of religious belief and the 
growing importance of deities of one sort or an- 
other. Men come to think of omens as sent by 
them. A good example of this is the Dayak idea 
that the hawk, their chief omen bird, while it 
sometimes comes of its own accord to foretell 
the future, is regularly the messenger of Balli 
Penyalong, the Supreme Being.® Finally, it must 
be remembered that, although the chief source of 
divination is probably sympathetic magic, other 
ideas have contributed to the long list of omens.** 

Divination may be roughly divided into two 
kinds: (t») ‘automatic’ divination, in which an 
omen is looked for and interpreted, so to speak, in 
its own right, with no thought of appeal to any 
supernormal power, god, or spirit ; and (5) divina- 
tion proper, in the strict etymological sense of the 
word, which inquires of some sort of a deity, 
generally by means of signs conceived of as being 
sent by him. But of many cases it is hard to say 
which category they fall under. Take the well- 
known method of divining by the Bible and key ; 
we doubt if the people who use this method could 
say definitely whether they suppose the answer 
to be sent by God or to come from some quasi- 
magical power inherent in the book itself. The 
same applies to many such survivals; one is in 
doubt whether to consider them purely magical or 
affected hjr the current religion. For the purposes 
of this article, we shall classify divination accord- 
ing to the means employed, noting roughly the 
distribution of each. 

For the ominous nature of such an occurrence in general, 
see below. 

^ It should be noted that, although no people apparently is 
without some system of divination, the ruder tribes (e.g. the 
Australian blacks) have only very rudimentary ideas of it, and 
seem to use it but little. 

^ Hose-McDougall, in JAI xxxL 179. 

4 See esp. § 7, on ‘ Divination from animals.* 


1. Dreams. — ^That a dream may be in some way 
prophetic is a view held by all races at all times, 
and still popular, to judge by the numerous 
modern dream-hooks.^ The simplest form is that 
the dreamer sees, as actually as if he were awake, 
what is being done or at least contemplated. A 
recent book® gives an excellent account of the 
way the Lenguas of the Paraguayan Chaco regard 
dreams. We quote a typical case : 

* A spirit appeared in the form of a horned beetle, and, flying 
round the sleeper several times, eventually entered his body in 
the vicinity of the knee. The pain of its entrance was dis- 
tinctly felt. The sleeper, awakening, noticed no mark or other 
sign of injury. The pain, however, was still slightly felt, 
l^at explanation could there be, according to the Indian’s 
way of thinking, except that an actual beetle had entered, 
possessed by a spirit? ’ 

The explanation usually given by savages is that 
the dreamer’s soul, or one of his souls,® goes away 
from his body and sees the things he dreams of. 
Hence the reluctance among many uncivilized 
peoples to awaken a sleeper—his soul may be shut 
out, or an evil spirit get in, etc. 

Another idea is that the temporarily liberated 
spirit visits the spirit world and there secures 
information. This, we gather, is the Ewe belief,^ 
and it is irequently met with elsewhere. Or the 
revelation may be given by spirits visiting the 
dreamer. An excellent example of this is found in 
the skull-divination of the Torres Straits ® natives. 
A skull, preferably that of a kinsman, is placed, 
after sundry honorific ceremonies, beside the 
pillow of the consultant. In his sleep he hears it 
speaking to him, with a sound like teeth chatter- 
ing. The modern method of putting bridescake 
under one’s pillow would seem to be a survival of 
an even cruder kind of magic. Finally, a god, not 
a mere ancestral spirit, may choose this method of 
sending an oracle, and in that case the dream is 
generally sought for by sleeping in a holy place — 
the Greek iyKolfj:.7}<rts (see Divination [Greek]). An 
example from lower culture is the N. Amer, Indian 
custom— found also among the Dayaks— of going 
to some solitary] and more or less holy or haunted 
spot, to learn in a dream or ecstatic vision the 
identity of one’s guardian spirit. 

But, even with the simplest and crudest ideas of 
dream-divination, it soon becomes clear that all 
dreams cannot be taken literally. To enumerate 
all the methods of interpretation would be an end- 
less task ; perhaps the simplest case is that in 
which the dreamer dreams of something which, if 
actually seen, would be ominous ; e.g. in certain 
parts of Australia, to dream of ‘old-man’ kan- 
garoos sitting about the camp presages the advent, 
not of kangaroos, but of danger ; and the kangaroo 
sometimes gives omens to men awake.® With the 
increasing complication of dream-interpreting, the 
services of a professional diviner become necessary. 
He may either dream himself, like the Melanesian 
taitta or interpret other people’s dreams, 

like the Naga maiha,^ 

Distribution : world- wide. Typical cases are : 
literal interpretation (Sea Dayaks) ; ® symbolic 
dreams (Malays).^® 

2 . Presentiments may perhaps be noticed here, 
although they hardly amount to actual divination. 
TheXulus, for instance, believe that a man look- 

1 See Aristotle, Dedio. e somn., for an eminently clear-headed 
discussion of this belief. 

2 W. B. Grubb, An Unknown People in an Unknown Landf 
1911, p. 127 ff. 

2 Men have several souls apiece, according, e.g.^ to the Sea 
Dayaks. 

4 Spieth, p. 564. c Cawib. Pxp. p. SGlff. 

6 Howitt, p. 400 ff. ; cf. Hodson, p. 129 : ^ The Tangkhuls say 
that a man who is attacked by a buffalo will lose any lawsuit 
in which he happens at that time to be involved. They also 
believe that, if a man dreams that he is attacked by a buffalo, 
he win suffer similar misfortune.* 

7 Oodrington, p. 208. 8 Hodson, p. 129. 

9 QomeSy Seventeen Years among the Sea Pyaks^ 1911, p. 161. 
10 Skeat, p. 632 ff. 
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ing for a thing sometimes ‘feels internally a 
pointing ’ which will guide him aright ; * hut if it 
IS done by mere head-guessing . . . he generally 
misses the mark/ to quote a Zulu cited by 
Callaway. 

Distrihutioni not specifically mentioned by 
most of our authorities, but may be presumed to 
be universal or nearly so. 

From these cases, in which a man may almost 
be said to prophesy to himself, we turn to the 
large class of— 

3. Divination from bodily actions. — Of the 
various involuntary movements and noises of 
which the human body is capable, perhaps sneez- 
ing is the one most universally regarded as 
ominous, and, in nearly all cases, as a bad omen. 
The reason is apparently that it is feared that the 
internal concision may disturb or drive out the 
soul.^ Hence the common custom of blessing 
the sneezer, prevalent alike in civilized Germany 
{Gesundhdt I) sjxdi nmong the Nandi {Ko'-weit-in 
AsiSi * God be good to you ! ’) We cannot recall 
any non-classical examples of the idea that a 
sneeze is a sign sent to denote Divine approval of 
words or actions (see Divination [Greek]). 

A curious form of divination is the Melanesian 
so Uo, In this, the hands are rubbed above the 
head and a ghost (findalo) invoked by a magic 
song. A cracking of the joints, variously signifi- 
cant according to the particular joint whicli cracks, 
is taken to be the spirit’s answer (Godrington, 211). 
Other ominous signs are hiccnping, the twitching of 
an eyelid, and so on ; but these omens are mostly 
trivial and not much regarded either by savages or 
by civilized races. The sneeze, stnmbling,^ and so 
ilo are the only really important ones we know of. 
Some voluntary actions are considered unlucky, 
and therefore avoided, by various races ; ® but this 
is hardly divination, nor is the idea that ‘praise 
to the face is open disgrace’ — very common among 
many peoples from Europeans downwards— pro- 
perly germane to our subject. 

Distrih^ition ; important cases given above ; 
minor omens from bodily actions are world-wide. 

All the above forms of divination depend upon 
a more or less normal condition ; we now proceed 
to consider those which depend upon an abnormal 
state of body or mind, or both. 

4. Divination by ordeal may be thus classed. 
Ordeals are of two kinds: either a suspected per- 
son (or the suspect and his accuser) is subjected to 
some process which would normally injure or en- 
danger him ; or the process is a magical one, with 
power to hurt the guilty, but not the innocent. 
Exami^les of the first class are the ancient European 
‘judgment of God’ or ‘wager by battle,’ ana the 
Gold Coast method of making, a wife suspected 
of infidelity plunge her hand into boiling oil. 
The innocent and wrongfully accused person is 
Divinely aided to win the combat, or protected 
against what would normally harm him or her. 
The author believes that this is the root-idea of 
Judicial torture, at least among people so humane 
in general as the ancient Athenians. The idea 
probably was that an innocent man or a truthful 
witness would feel no pain.® Of the second class 
the Nandi and Masai furnish very instructive ex- 

1 Tj'lor, i. 100 ff.; cf, Ellis, 203 ; the Ashanti believe a sneeze 
indicates ‘something- unpleasant or painful having- happened 
to the indwelling kraj' 

2 e,g. among the Lfalaj’s (Skeat, p. 653) ; also Graeco-Eoman 
(see special articles) and modern (see § ii, * Survivals 0. 

Thus a Malay child is scolded if he lies on his belly— the 
almost universal attitude of a resting child— as this is con- 
siflered unlucky ; and sundry bite of table etiquette amongst 
tlie same people have a similar sanction (Skeat, p. 633 f.). Of. 
the classical habit of entering a room right foot first. 

■4 Ellis, p. 106 f., gives examples of both classes. 

5 Ellis, p. 201, remarks that a guilty woman will often confess 
rather than face the ordeal, as a beating hurts less than a badly 
scalded hand! 


amples. Among the former,^ the accused lays a 
skull at the accuser’s door, saying : ‘ If I have done 
this thing, may this liead eat me ; if I have not 
done it, may it eat thee,’ and one or the other 
dies accordingly. Among the latter,® the accused 
drinks blood, saying: ‘If I have done this deed, 
may God kill me!’ [Ten ataasa elle-haey naaar 
eng-A'i) ; and, if guilty, he dies accordingly. These 
dinerent methods, occurring among tribes so near 
to each other in territory and culture, warn us of 
the thinness of the party- wall between magic and 
religion. This eng-A'i^ who punishes the guilty 
man in the latter case, is a genuine deity — a ‘ high 

f od ’ 5 but in the corresponding ordeal of the neigh- 
ouring tribe, it is the inherent magical power of 
the skull (or the ghost), apparently, which ‘ eats ’ 
the false swearer. It is noteworthy that the Nandi 
diviners, who in other respects are exactly like 
their Masai confreres, are said to worship, not 
Asista, their ‘ high god,’ but the ancestral spirits.® 
But the root-idea is the same in any case ; guilt 
weakens the wrong-doer, robs him of his mana or 
of Divine favour, and so renders him an easy prey 
to any injury, natural or magical. This weakness 
extends to his agents, as in the Malay ordeal by 
diving, described by Skeat (p. 542 f.). In this, 
boys, hired by the parties to a suit, plunge 
simultaneously under water, with the result that 
the representative of the party in the wrong has to 
come np again at once, while the other is not in- 
convenienced. Such a belief as this indicates a 
people not without some advancement in moral 
ideas. 

Distribution X Africa, in Asia, e.g, among 
the Nagas ; also in Melanesia and among Malays ; 
formerly in Europe ; not in Australia ; traces in 
North America. 

5. Divination by possession (‘shamanizing’).— 
Not only do spirits visit sleepers, bub they often 
possess a diviner or priest, rousing him to a pro* 
hetic frenzy. This belief, while adopted by some 
igher cults, as that of Apollo (see Divination 
[Greek]), is most characteristic of those races in 
whose religion the spirits of the dead are promi- 
nent. Thus, the shamans of the Tunguses in 
Siberia are possessed, nob by Tengri Kaira Khan, 
or Erlik (the leading good and bad deities respec- 
tively), or by any of their emissaries, but by the 
ancestral spirits — the objects, one may conjecture, 
of an older cult. We translate a part of Badloff’s 
vivid account : 

‘The individual marked out hy the might of the ancestors for 
shamanhood feels a sudden faintness and exhaustion ... a 
heavy weight x:nesses on his breast and suddenly wrings from 
him violent, inarticulate screams.’ (After wild paroxysms he 
sinks to the ground.) * His limbs are wholly insensitive ; he 
snatches whatever he can lay his hands on, and swallows aim- 
lessly everything he gete hold of— hot iron, knives, needles, 
. . . afterwards casting up dry and uninjured what he has 
swallowed.*' 

Apparently this eccentric diet does him no harm. 
His only relief is to seize the shaman’s drum and 
begin to ‘ shamanize ’ ; his chief danger is that he 
may resist the frenzy and die or go mad. Not till 
after this experience does he receive any instruc- 
tion in his art from other shamans. He is able, by 
the help of the spirits, to foretell the future, be- 
sides exercising various priestly functions. There 
seems to be no doubt of the sincerity of some, at 
least, of these men, who continue to ply their 
art despite Governmental prohibition. ‘I mif^t 
shamanize,’ said one of them to a traveller, ‘ both 
for my own sake and that of my people.’* What 
their actual state is during ‘ possession ’ we leave 
to physiologists to determine. The shamans of 
1 Hollis, Nandi, p. 76. 2 Hollis, Masai, p. 345, 

5 So the Toda diviners are mostly iK>ssessed by foreign gods ; 
and, in general, where a race’s religion has advanced beyond the 
earliest stages, the diviners, like other magicians, represent the 
older and cruder forms. 

4 Stadling, in CR, 1901, p. 86 f. 
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Northern Asia use a drum in divining; but in 
some other cases the possessing spirits speak by 
the mouth of the wizard,^ as among the Tshi- 
speaking peoples,^ whose priests are possessed, not 
by sinrits, but by gods. Some similar cases will 
be considered in the next paragraph. 

Distriht(.tion : Ural-Altaic races of N. Asia and 
Europe; N. America (see Divination [American]) ; 
more or less modified forms common in Africa and 
elsewhere {e.g. Todas). 

6. Necromancy.— Death increases rather than 
diminishes a man’s magical po’wers, including Ms 
prophetic faculties. Hence we find the wide-spread 
practice (of which, indeed, shamanizing might be 
considered a variant) of consulting either the souls 
of the dead in general or the soiil of a particular 
dead man, or his coj^se. A very crude instance of 
the last comes from Central Australia. Tree-burial 
is largely practised among these tribes, and it is 
the custom to observe the direction taken by the 
liquid matter exuding from the corpse and flowing 
along the ground. If the stream flows, say, north, 
the slayer lives to the northward ; ® if it is short, 
he is close at hand ; if long, he is far away. Skull- 
divination has already been noticed, and might be 
classed under necromancy. But we are chiefly 
concerned with necromancy proper, or the evoking 
and consulting of ghosts. This, as distinct from 
seeing a ghost casually in a dream, or meeting or 
hearing one unsought, which might happen to 
any one, is the task of a professional diviner or a 
priest. Thus the Zulu witch-doctor is visited by 
the amatongo {^s^manes) and their voices are heard 
giving answers. * The voice,’ says a native witness, 

S ' id by Callaway, * was like that of a very little 
... it speaks above, among the wattles of 
the hut’ — a clear case of ventriloquism. Among the 
Melanesians a tindalOf or ghost, comes on board a 
canoe, its presence bein^ detected by a mam kim, 
or diviner, and gives affirmative or negative signs 
in answer to the question, ‘ Shall %ve go to snch-a- 
place?’ The Ewe diviners summon a iro^ in case 
of sickness, and from its answers— inaudible to pro- 
fane ears — foretell the course of the disease, and so 
on. In most, if not all, cases, the spirits thus con- 
sulted are given offerings of various kinds to win 
their favour and induce them not only to foretell, 
but to make things turn out as the inquirer wishes 
(see Spieth, Lc,). 

One curious case might be called either necro- 
mancy or ordeal. It comes from the Gold Coast, 
and is used when a creditor makes a claim on a dead 
man’s estate, about which the heirs are doubtMl. 
The claimant drinks water in which the corpse 
has been washed, swearing to the accuracy of 
his statement ; if he is lying, the power (sisa) of 
the deceased will punish him.^ This is an illustra- 
tion of the difficulty of applying any rigid classi- 
fication to a large and miscmianeous body of savage 
beliefs. 

pistributiom in one form or another, world- 
wide. Typical instances are given above. 

From men, living or dead, we pass to their 
surroundings, animate and inanimate. Beginning 
with the former, we find a large and interesting 
class. 

7. Divination from animals.— (a) Augurg^—The 
movements of birds or beasts are considered ominous 
in some degree by nearly, if not quite, all races. In 

1 Ellis, p. 191. Note that in a few cases (as the Masai [Hollis, 
p. 324 f.]) a frenzy is induced by an intoxicant or other drug. 

2 ‘Death from natural causes^ is a notion quite foreign to 
Australian blacks; all deaths are caused either hy violence 
or by magic. Compare Marett, Threshold of Meligim, 1909, 

p. 26. 

3 Spieth, p. 506. 

* Ellis, p. 1971 Note the primitiveness of this rite among a 
people who, according to Ellis, ‘ implicitly believe in the super- 
human power of their gods/ and do not attempt to coerce them 
by any magic (194 f.). 


some cases the reason is quite obvious. Thus the 
Melanesians have a bird which they call wish from 
one of its cries. TMs happens to mean ‘ No ’ in 
the local dialect, and the creature is thus able to 
answer questions— its other cries being taken to 
mean ‘Yes.’ But this is ‘ not seriously thought of ’ 
(Codrington, p. 221 ), and in the vast majority of cases 
the omen is symbolical, frec^uently needing a pro- 
fessional diviner to interpret it. Thus the Kenyahs 
of Sarawak have a method of divination worthy of 
Etruria, by which high-born augurs, after due 
ceremonies', sit in a leaf -shelter and watch a jiar- 
ticular part of the sky for hawks, until the favour 
of Balli Penyalong is shown by one bird flying 
right, another left, and a third circling. ^ Why 
this should be a good omen is by no means clear ; 
the symbolism 01 augury is a product of many 
generations, and mysterious, probably, even to the 
initiated. A more profitable question is. Why 
should animals give omens at all ?— for, no doubt, 
the original idea is that the animals themselves 
gave answers, not that any god sent them.^ Leav- 
ing the Kenyahs for a much more primitive people, 
we find a case which throws great light on the 
origin of the belief. A certain young member of 
the Yuin tribe had the kangaroo for his personal 
totem, by mberitance. Whenever this man saw an 
‘ old-man ’ kangaroo coming towards him, he knew 
that he was being warned of danger.® The Kenyahs 
are not totemic ; but the Ibans (Sea Dayaks), who 
are of the same family, have a sorb of personal 
totem, the ngarong^'^ox ‘ spirit-helper,’ who generally 
takes animal form. It is not unlikely, then, that 
the omen-animal or bird was originally some sorb 
of a personal totem, or — since ‘ totem ’ is a word apt 
to be abused— a manitou, which gave warnings and 
advice, as friendly animals do in folk-tales of all 
countries. Originally only this one particular 
spirit-animal would give omens ; ® this would then 
be extended to all its species ; and, finally, with 
the coming of more advanced religious views, they 
would be considered the messengers of a goa, 
perhaps originally a theriomorphic one. We put 
forward this theory tentatively, however, recog- 
nizing its difficulties, such as the existence of 
augury among the Kenyahs, who ajpparently have 
not even the ngarong, and its non-existence in 
Torres Straits, where totemism flourishes. 

It should be mentioned that men may be counted 
among omen-animals. W e have already dealt with 
the omens a man may draw from his own actions ; 
but he may also do things significant for others, 
though not for himself; e.y., if twins are born, 
this, like almost all events a little out of the 
common, is held to be a good or a bad omen by 
various peoples; thus the Nagas® hold that the 
birth of twins of opposite sex is unlucky. Again, 
the Masai ^ believe that if, on a journey, one meets 
a solitary wayfarer, the journey will be fruitless. 

Finally, in augury, one cannot divide the ominous 
creatures simply into lucky and unlucky. The 
same bird or beast may give opposite omens accord- 
to the place where it is heard or seen. To take one 
example out of many, and again from the Masai,® 
the bird they call tilo [Mesopicus spodocephalus), 
if heard on the right, is good ; if on the left, bad. 
If heard behind, on a journey, it means, ‘ Go on, 
you will be hospitably received.’ 

1 Hose-McDoug-all, p. 175 f. 

2 Both ideas persisted in late beliefs and speculations ; see, 
e,g.^ Stat. Theh. iii. 486-8 (‘ seu purior axis amotumque nefas et 
rarum insistere terris uera docent [alitesj ’) for the former. 

3 Howitt, p. 4001 

^ My drcmg^ in Hose-McDougall, p. 173 ; but this is said to be 
a misprint; Gomes, in Athenceum, 18th March 1911. 

6 The Ibans say that not all omen-birds, but only 33 of each 
kind, are the messengers of Siugalang Burong, the hawk-god ; 
the others do not give true omens, and are not, like the S3, 
immortal. 

3 Hodson, p. 134. 7 Hollis, Masai, p. 324. s 75 . p. 323 1 
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(6) Haruspicy . — Not only living, but dead, ani- 
mals can give omens, though the latter are for the 
most part intelligible only to professional diviners. 
Before passing to a consideration of these cases, it 
is well to notice that a dying animal is sometimes 
consulted. The Nagas, for instance, sometimes 
kill a fowl and watch its death-struggles for omens. 
They also have a more economical, though less 
reliable, method, in which the fowl is held up by 
the wings. ‘ Should the animal cross its right foot 
over the left, the omen is good : the opposite, 
bad.’V 

Perhaps the simplest case of what might loosely 
be called haruspicy is that given by Gomes.® The 
Sea Dayaks, he tells us, consider it a very bad 
omen if they find a dead animal in their fields i the 
crops will poison the owner if he ventures to eat 
them, unless some one with strong mctna removes 
the tabu by ceremonially eating a little, and thus 
absorbing the evil influence into his own powerful 
person. 

But in haruspicy proper w^e have to deal with a 
not very primitive type of religion . The slaughtered 
animal is regularly a sacrificial victim ; the harm- 
pex is generally not merely a diviner, but a priest, 
where such a distinction exists ; and the entrails 
therefore contain the cryptic message, to be read 
by enlightened eyes, of a god. The method of 
reading is a more or less complex symbolism ; thus, 
to find the internal organs in an unusual position 
— heart on the wrong side, or the like— means 
generally some disastrous upheaval. 

Distribution : augury and haruspicy both in 
Sarawak ; augury alone in Malay Peninsula and 
Melanesia ; haruspicy alone among Masai and 
Nandi ; both found, singly or together, in more or 
less complicated forms, in nearly all parts of the 
world. 

8. Divination by mechanical means. — Of mech- 
anical means of divination there is no end. We 
may divide them, very roughly, into : (a) coscmo- 
mancy^ or devices akin to the modern planGh&tte^ 
and probably worked by unconscious muscular 
action ; (&) sortilegiuniy or devices involving some 
kind of a game of chance, generally of simple form. 

(a) Skeat (p. 536 f.) reports a simple case of cos- 
cinomancy among the Malays, which he himself 
saw. A kind of pendulum is made, with appro- 
;^riate rites— charm and sacrifice— by thrusting a 
fish-spine through a lemon, and suspending it on a 
cord of seven ditterent coloured strands. Questions 
are then put to it ; it says * Yes ’ by swinging, ‘ No ’ 
by staying still. The same people use a divining- 
rod, which vibrates in the presence of a thief ; the 
Melanesians® use a similar rod in cases of illness, 
to discover which of the recently dead is * eating ’ 
the patient. The stick vibrates at the right name. 
To take another illustration from Skeat (p. 538 fi:*.) 
— a thief may be discovered, after approjuiate rites, 
by two people holding a bowl of water between 
their fingers. The names of suspected persons are 
presented to it in writing, and at that of the guilty 
man it twists around and fails. In all these cases, 
as in planchette writing, if we exclude deliberate 
cheating, we are left with the supposition that the 
diviner unconsciously moves his divining-machine 
in the w^ay he is expecting, or perhaps contrary to 
his conscious expectation and even his conscious 
volition.^ But tlie usual, so far as we know, the 
universal, explanation given by the lower races is 
that the movements are caused by some spirit 
which, to borrow the jargon of modern spiritualism, 
* controls ’ the instrument. It may well be thought, 
however, considering the obvious antiquity of this 

1 Dr, Brown, ap. Hodson, p. 132. 2 Op, cit. p. 156. 

3 See Godrington, p. 210 S. 

4 The writer has had personal experience of quite genuine 
performances of this sort on the part of a planchette. 


and kindred modes of divination, that, before any 
definitely animistic belief came to prevail, the im- 
plement,^ being by virtue of proper ceremonies 
made ‘big medicine,’ had in itself the power to 
answer. 

(b) Whether or not Tylor ^ is right in seeing in 
sortilegium the origin of all games of luck, it is 
so wide-spread and miscellaneous that we can do 
no more than give a few random examples, some 
of which, provisionally accepting Tylor’s hypo- 
thesis, we class under the main forms of games of 
chance, (1) Odd and even. — This is used among 
the Masai and Nandi, whose diviners shake pebbles 
out of a buffalo-horn, and observe whether an odd 
or an even number results.® On the Gold Coast a 
similar method is used, with nuts for pebbles and 
without the horn.® (2) The teetotum, — The coco- 
nut, being a natural teetotum, is much used in the 
Pacific, both in games of chance, pure and simple, 
and for divination, Tylor {loc, ciif.) gives examples 
of both. (3) Dice and similar implements, — Dice, as 
we understand them, are but little used among 
savages ; but the underlying principle — something 
which, if thrown, may fall in any one of seversd 
different ways — is common enough. The most 
rudimentary form is perhaps the mangrove-embryo 
used by women in the Torres Straits ^ to determine 
the sex of an unborn child. It is thrown between 
the legs, backwards, and no notice is taken of 
which side it falls on, but merely of whether it 
flies straight or crooked— the first presaging a boy, 
and the second a girl. The same people have a 
folk-tale, in which the hero holds up his throwing- 
stick, ‘ and it fell in the direction of Daudai. “ I 
will go there by-and-by ; I think I will kill them 
all,” he said.’ ® (4) A number of methods of 

mechanical divination have not, so far as we 
know, resulted in actual games. The most in- 
teresting is the magic drum of the shaman, the 
surface of which, in Lapland, was painted with 
various figures. A ring or bunch of rings was 

E laced on the skin of the drum, which was then 
eaten with a horn hammer, * not so much to make 
a Noise, as by the Drumming to move the King 
... so as to pass over the Pictures and shew what 
they seek after. ’ ® Besides particular signs given by 
the pictures, the ring gave a good omen if it went 
sunwise, bad if it went witJwrshins, A simpler 
omen is that found among the Nagas. ‘ At Mao 
and Maram the issue of a hunting party is prog- 
nosticated by tlieir success in kicking small pebbles 
on to the top of a monolith.” More curious, 
because harder to explain, though it probably is a 
simple conjuring trick, is the Zulu divination by 
sticks or bones. The sticks, after proper cere- 
monies, rise up and jump about by way of saying 
‘ Yes,’ lie still for ‘No,’ and, if asked ‘ Where is 
so-and-so’s ailment ? ’ strike the questioner on the 
corresponding part of his body. And so on. The 
list might be extended indefinitely, but the principle 
is always the same : ‘ chance ’ is the working of 
some non-human power, who makes a die fall a 
particular 'way, or an odd and not an even number 
of pebbles jump out, or a particular man draw a 
particular lot, just as Athene makes the arrow of 
Pandaros miss its mark (IL iv. 127 ff.). 
Distribution : in one form or another, universal. 
9. Divination from Nature. — {a) Astrology. — 
With the elaborate pseudo-science which grew out 
of the belief that the position and influence of the 
heavenly bodies more or less mould human aftairs, 
we have nothing to do here ; it is a product of 

1 i. '78. 2 X'lollis, p. 324, Nandi, p. 49. 

3 Ellis, p. 202. ^ Oamb. Nxp, p. 196. » Ib. p. 74. 

« Scheffer, Hist, of Lapland, Eng-, ed. of 1761, p. 29 f. ; cf. 
Anthropology and the, Classics, ed. Marefct, Oxford, 1909, pp. 28, 
30, It is not inconceivable that the pictures on playing-cards 
may owe their origin to some such magic figures as these. 

7 Hodson, p. 133. 
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comparatively advanced civilization, and involves 
real knowledge of pure and applied matliematics, 
far beyond the capacity of most savage races. The 
rudiments, however, of astrology, together with 
star-myths of varying complexity, are early and 
common. Thus the Malays, along with quite a 
complicated foreigu astrology, with calendars and 
lucky and unlucky days, etc., ^ have preserved such 
simple bits of symbolism as that a star near the 
moon means an approaching marriage. Among 
the Maoris the moon represents a besieged jpah, 
and the stars the attacking force— their relative 
position indicating the result of the campaign. 

(b) Other natural phenomena, such as earth- 
quakes, lightning, etc., are everywhere held to 
portend something— usually misfortune. But it 
seldom goes beyond ‘ something.’ Homer’s remark 
on lightning, which indicates Zeus to be^ * fashion- 
ing either great rain unspeakable or hail or snow 
. . , 01 ’, somewhere, the great mouth of bitter 
battle’ {E, x. 5 IF.), is a good summing up of the 
vagueness of the beliefs usually connected with 
these phenomena. They are too rare, comparatively 
speaking, and also too noteworthy in themselves, 
for a system of divination to he built upon them. 
They frighten rather than forewarn. 

Distribution: traces everywhere; so far as we 
know, except for civilized peoples, nowhere very 
important or noteworthy. 

10. Miscellaneous divination.— finally, we may 
note one or two methods which cannot be classed 
under any of the above heads, but are interesting 
in themselves, {a) Clairvoyance. — ^This is not the 
place to ask whether any such power really exists, 
it is enough for our purposes that, e.g., the Malays 
think it does, and some of them, according to 
Skeat, practise it. [b) In the Torres Straits^ we 
get a good example of a not uncommon idea, that 
a small mishap of any kind is the forerunner of a 
greater one. Thus one of the natives, who was a 
skilled dugong fisher, returned empty-handed one 
day with his harpoon broken. Shortly after, three 
deaths occurred, to his great comfort, as it sliowed 
that his bad luck had been sent as an omen and 
was no fault of his own. (c) Blood is ‘uncanny’ 
and ominous. Thus a Sea Bayak,® finding a drop 
of blood on the floor-mats, will consider that a 
spirit has shed it, and that it is a very bad omen. 
{a) In general, any occurrence at all unusual is 
ominous ; and a diviner, or some skilled person, is 
usually consulted. 

11. Survivals,— The methods of which we have 
given examples belong to the lower stages of 
civilization. With political and religious advance 
one of two things happens; either some kinds of 
divination are taken into the State religion (Greece, 
Kome ; see special articles) and the others become 
insignificant and even disreputable, like all magic ; 
or, as in the case especially of Christianity,^ the 
dominant faith declares against them all as either 
false or the work of evil spirits. The first beginnings 
of this we have already seen in a few instances. 
But the counter process, by which the higher 
religions degenerate into magic, must not be 
forgotten. Thus, the Jewish and Christian formula 
‘ In the name of . . has been found in magical 
papyri (see Kenyon, Brit. Mus. Papyri, i. [1893] 
65f, ; Heitmiiller, ^ Im JSfamen Jesu,' 1903); a 
chapter of the Qur’an is read as a charm during 
the Malay ritual of divination with a bowl of water, 
described above ; Orphic and Mithraic rituals have 
been used for purely magical purposes; the Buddhist 
Om mcmipadme 1mm is often used as a charm and 
not a prayer. But, apart from this, popular belief 

1 See Skeat, p. 644 ff,, for details. 

2 Camh. Exp. p. 361. 3 Gomes, op. cit. p. 168, 

4 Buddhism is also hostile ; among the Buddhist section of. 
the Tunguses there is no shamanism, according to Radloff. 
The corrupt Buddhism of Tibet cannot be taken as typical. 


dies hard ; and, for example, in modern Europe we 
find all kinds of beliefs which are most probably 
relics of pre-Christian divination, little, if at all, 
affected by the official religion, except that they 
are often not definitely felt to be magico-religious. 
We give a few examples of both classes. 

To the class of divination by mechanical means 
we must add, among peoples who possess sacred 
writings, or books for any reason esteemed to 
contain great wisdom (such as was attributed to 
the works of Vergil in the Middle Ages), a form of 
sortilegium which consists in opening such a book 
at random and taking an omen from the first 
passage met with. The prestige won for the Bible 
by the establishment of Christianity in Europe has 
resulted in the sorfes Biblicm, still used, we believe, 
among tineducated people.^ Church festivals also 
have aflected the popular beliefs in lucky and un- 
lucky days, for how else can the bad reputation of 
Friday be explained ? Astroiogically it should be 
lucky, being the day of Venus, especially for 
marriages and the like; yet comparatively few 
people even to-day would care to be married on a 
Friday. 

AlS to survivals pure and simple of ancient ideas 
about omens, wbolly unconnected with Christian 
beliefs, their name is legion. The author gives a 
few personally known to him. A patient in a 
Flaistow hospital showed genuine instinct for 
sympathetic magic and divination by refusing to 
fasten on her wedding-ring when her emaciation 
made that desirable, because, ‘if you bind up a 
ring you bind np poverty wuth it ’ ; and the idea is 
common in the East End of London. Creaking 
furniture heralds a death in many places in York- 
shire ; a bird flying into the house ‘ brings ill-luck 
with it,’ in most parts of England ; a stumble in 
going upstairs — this we cannot explain— presages 
a wedding. Astrology^ and oneiromancy still 
flourish ; Tylor mentions an instance of haruspicy 
in Brandenburg;® palmistry, known among the 
Malays, is common at every fair. Augury has 
perhaps a survival in the habit of bowing to 
magpies. Cf. Shakespeare’s mention of them i 
‘ Augurs and understood relations have 
By magot-pies . 

brought forth 

The secret’st man of blood * {Macbeth, in. iv. 124-126). 

Compare the custom of turning over the money 
in one^s pocket on hearing the first cuckoo. So 
hardly does an ancient belief yield to either 
science or common sense. 

Litbrature. — On the subject in general, see E. B. Tylor, 
Primitive Culture^ 1903, vol. i. For particular races the 
following will be found useful : H. Callaway, lUl. Syst. of the 
Amazulu, Natal, 1870; Cambrige Anthropol, Exp. to Torres 
Straits, 1901-8, vol. v. ; R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, 
Oxford, 1891 ; A, B. Ellis, Tshi-speaking Peoples, 1887 ; T. C. 
Hodson, The Naga Tribes of Manipur, 1911 ; A. C. Hollis, 
The Masai, 1905, also The Nandi, 1909; C. Hose and W. 
McDongall, ‘Men and Animals in Sarawak,’ tTAI xxxi. [1901] 
173 ; A. W. Howitt, Native Tribes of S.E. Australia, 1904 ; 
W. Radloff, ‘Das Schamanthum und sein Kultus,’ in his 
Aus Sibiruri^, 1893, vol. ii. ; W. H, R. Rivers, The Todas, 
1906 ; W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, 1900 ; Spencer-Gillen, 
Native Tribes of Central Australia, 1899, and Northern Tribes of 
Central Australia, 1904 ; J. Spieth* Die Ewe-Stdmme, 1906. 

H. J. Bose. 

DIVINATION (American).— Throughout the 
twm continents of America divination and prophetic 
utterance were and are generally practised by the 
priestly class (shamans and medicme-men) of the 
various nations and tribes which have inhabited 
them. The methods of divination in use did not 
vary much so far as the diflerent divisions of 

1 Tennyson’s Enoch Arden gives a well-known example. 

2 Among us, as among the Malays, in two forms : (1) borrowed 

from the medisevai systems (Zadkiel, etc.); (2) popular, as in 
the belief, held by nearly every one except those who know 
anything of meteorology, that the weather depends on the 
moon. ■■ " ■ ■ ■ 

S Compare divining from a sheep’s shoulder-blade, well known 
from the references in Drayton and other writers. See Tylor, 
pmsim. 
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American nationality were concerned, nor did they 
display much dissimilarity from those in vogue 
among other barbarian peoples. In ancient or pre- 
Columban Mexico and Pern there was a college of 
augurs, corresponding in purpose to the auspices 
of ancient Eome, the alumni of which occupied 
themselves with observing the flight and listening 
to the songs of birds, from which they drew their 
conclusions, pretending to interpret the speech 
of all winged creatures. In Mexico the calmecac, 
or training-college of the priests, had a depaa’tment 
where divination was taught in all its phases, and 
that the occupation was no mere sinecure will 
appear later. Among the less advanced com- 
munities the services of the diviner or seer were 
much in request, and the forecasting of the future 
became, sooner or later, the chief concern of the 
higher classes of medicine-men. 

The methods adopted by the priests or shamans 
in the practice of divination scarcely diflered with 
locality, but many various expedients were made 
use of to attain the same end. In the Peru of the 
Incas, besides those augurs who were supposed to 
interpret the songs of the feathered race, there were 
other castes who specialized in the various kinds 
of divination. Thus, some practised oracular 
methods in much the same way as did the priest- 
hood in ancient Egypt and Greece. ^ The idols 
became the direct mediums by which Divine 
wishes were disclosed or the future made clear. 
Necromancy was also extensively practised, the 
priests pretending to raise the dead, whose in- 
structions they communicated to those who had 
consulted them. In the Mexico of the Aztecs, 
also, necromancy was in vogue, and the raising of 
the spirit of the Princess Papantzin, sister of the 
ill-fated Montezuma, who foretold the downfall of 
his empire and his own destruction, will be familiar 
to every reader of Prescott. To return to Peru, 
still other classes predicted by means of leaves of 
tobacco, or the grains or juice of coca, the shapes ! 
of grains of maize, taken at random, the appear- 
ance of animal excrement, the forms assumed by 
the smoke rising from burning victims, the entrails 
and viscera of animals, the course taken by spiders, 
visions seen in dreams, the flight of birds, and the 
direction in which fruits might fall. The professors 
of these several methods were distingxushed by 
diflerent ranks and titles, and their training was 
a long and arduous one, and undertaken in no 
mere spirit of flippancy. If their clients were 
deceived, it is safe to say that they themselves 
were as unconscious of deceit as is a modem 
physician who has wrongly diagnosed a case. 

In considering the practice of divination and 
prophecy among the aboriginal peoples of America, 
it will be necessary to deal separately with each of 
the principal methods by means of which they are 
performed. These are (1) by observing the flight 
of birds ; (2) by oracular and necromantic practices ; 
(3) by means of hypnotism ; (4) through the inter- 
pretation of dreams and visions, and by conditions 
of ecstasy produced by drugs ^ (6) by means of 
astrological practice ; and (6) by the appearance of 
various objects. 

I, By observing the flight of birds. — It has al- 
ready been noticed that the Mexican and Peruvian 
priesthoods, or that class of them devoted to 
augury, made a practice of observing the flight of 
various birds and of listening to their songs. This 
observation of birds for the purpose of augury was 
common to other American tribes. The bird, with 
its rapid motion and incomprehensible power of 
flight, appeared to the savage as a being of a higher 
order than himself, and its song—the only hint of 
music with which he was familiar—as something 
bordering upon the supernatural, the ability to 
understand which he had once possessed, but had 


lost through the potency of some evil and unknown 
spell. Some great sorcerer or medicine-man alone 
might break this spell, and this the shamans of the 
tribe sought assiduously to achieve, by means of 
close attention to the habits of birds, their motions 
and flights, and especially to their song. The 
natives of Brazil regarded one bird in especial as 
of good augury,’ says an early 18th cent, traveller, 
Coreal {Voiages aux Indes oecidentaUs^ p, 203). 
He does not state to what bird he alludes, but 
proceeds to say that its mournful chant is heard 
by night rather than by day. The savages say it 
is sent by their deceased friends to bring them 
news from the other world, and to encourage them 
against their enemies. Here, it would seem, we 
have an example of bird-augury combined with 
divination by necromancy. Coreal probably 
alluded to the goat. sucker bird, which, with the 
screaming vulture, some South American tribes— 
the Guaycurus of Paraguay, for example— suppose 
to act as messengers from the dead to their priests, 
between whom and the deceased persons of the 
tribe there is thought to be frequent communica- 
tion, 

A typical example of augury by bird-habit has come down 
to us in the account of the manner in which the Nahua of 
Mexico fixed upon the spot for the foundation b£ that city. 
Halting after years of travel at the Lake of Tezcuco, they 
observed perched on the stem of a cactus a great eagle with 
wings outspread, holding in its talons a writhing serpent. 
Them augurs interpreted this as a good omen, as it had been 
reviou^y announced by an oracle; and on the spot drove the 
rst piles upon which was afterwards built the city of Mexico- 
Tenochtitlan. The legend of its foundation is still commemorated 
in the arms of the modern Republic of Mexico, and on its coin- 
age and postal stamps. 

2. Oracular and necromantic methods.— We 
have already seen that the priesthood of Peru 
practised oracular methods of divination by ‘ making 
the idols speak.’ Whether they accomplished this 
by ventriloquial arts or by the more primitive 
means of concealing one of tneir number, we do not 
know. But we know that the ^iagis, or priests of 
the Uapes tribe of Brazil, practise oracular divina- 
tion by means of a contrivance known to them as 
the paxiuha. This is one of their most sacred 
symbols, and consists of a portion of a palm-tree 
about the height of a man, and some 10 cm. in 
diameter. By a device consisting of holes bored 
in the part of the tree beneath the foliage, its 
leaves are made to tremble by the breath of the 
priestly ministrant, and the sound so caused is 
interpreted as a message from Jurupari, their 
principal deity. Necromancy is also practised 
extensively by the Uapes Indians, a class oipiagis 
being set apart for this purpose solely. Indeed, in 
most Indian tribes the shamans or medicine-men, 
or a portion of them, specialize in the art. A great 
similarity marks the methods of procedure of most 
American tribes, from the Eskimos to the Nahua. 

, A circular lodge consisting of poles planted firmly 
in the ground is covered with skins or mats, a small 
hole only being left for the seer to make his 
entrance. After entering, he carefully closes the 
aperture, and proceeds to make his incantations. 
In a little while the entire lodge trembles and 
sways, the poles bend to breaking point, as if ten 
strong men were straining at them, and sounds, 
strange and supernatural, coming now from the 
depths of the earth, now from the air above, cause 
those who listen outside to tremble. At last the 
medicine-man cries out that the spirit he^ has 
invoked is present, and will reply to questions. 
Presents to the supernatural visitor are inserted 
beneath the skins, as a preliminary to consultation ; 
and the spectators commence to^ interrogate the 
dread presence in fear and trembling. The replies 
received are, for sheer ambiguity, equal to the 
oracular answers of the pythonesses of ancient 
Greece. Converted Indians have repeatedly 
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averred that in performing this feat they were 
merely passive agents. But, as many of these 
harharous seers excite themselves into a condition 
of permanent lunacy when under the influence, 
there is very little doubt that they are as much 
the victims of hallucination as are their hearers, 
although the taking of gifts and the occasional 
shrewd nature of their replies would seem to point 
to the possession of considerable powers of calcula- 
■tion.' 

3. Hypnotic divination.— Divination by hypnosis 
is no new art in America. Jonathan ‘Carver, a 
British sea-captain vrho travelled among the Sioux 
in the latter end of the 18th cent., mentions it as 
in use among them ; and J. E. Fletcher observed it 
among the Menominee about the middle of last 
century. In the ‘ Ghost Dance’ of the Paviotso of 
Nevada (a ceremonial religious dance connected 
with the Messiah doctrine, which originated among 
that people about 1888 and spread rapidly among 
other tribes, through the agency of the pretended 
prophet, one Wovoka, a medicine-man who had 
lived among whites), hypnotic trances were fre- 
quently induced to enable the Indians to converse 
with their dead relatives, who were, it was said, to 
return to them, and sweep the earth clear of the 
whites in a great Armageddon. The movement 
was defeated, but survives to some extent in the 
‘Crow Dance’ of the Cheyenne and Arapaho, in 
which prophecy by hypnotism is still practised. 

4. Dreams and visions. — The business of divina- 
tion by means of dreams and visions, it is hardly 
necessary to say, was almost completely in the 
hands 01 the priestly class in America, as is ex- 
emplified by the derivation of * priest ’ in the native 
languages. . By the Al^onquians and Dakotas they 
were OBlledi walcanwcceipi, ‘dreamers of the gods’j 
in Mexico, teopixqui or teotecuhtUy ‘masters or 
^ardians of divine things’ ; in Cherokee, atsUiing 
kelawhit ‘ those having the Divine fire ’ ; in Maya, 
cocome, ‘the listeners,’ etc. Nearly all messages 
supposed to be received from the supernatural came 
through the medium of dreams or visions, and 
those who possessed ability to read or interpret the 
dream were usually placed in a class by themselves. 
The medicine-men or shamans held it as an article 
of belief that the glimpse into futurity with which 
visions or dreams provided them was to he gained 
only by extreme privation and by purifying the 
vision through hunger or the use of drugs. To 
induce the ecstatic condition the Indians made use 
of many diflerent mediums, such as want of sleep, 
seclusion, the pertinacious fixing of the mind upon 
one subject, the swallowing or inhalation of 
cerebral intoxicants, such as tobacco, the maguey ^ 
coca, the chucuaco^ the snake-plant ololmhq%l\ the 
feyotl (these last two in Mexico), and the cassine 
yupon^ and Iris versicolor (among the tribes in the 
southern parts of the United States). According 
to Hawkins, the Creeks had no fewer than seven 
sacred plants cultivated for this purpose, among 
them the Bex vomitoria or Bex cassina of the 
natural order Aquifoliacece ; and the ‘blue flag,’ 
Iris versicolor, of the order Iridacece, ‘ The former 
is a powerful diuretic and mild emetic, and grows 
only near the sea. The latter is an active emeto- 
catliartic, and is abundant on swampy grounds 
throughout the Southern States. From it was 
formed the celebrated ‘‘ black drink ” with which 
they opened their councils, and wdiich served them 
in place of spirits’ (Brinton, Myths of the New 
World, Philadelphia, 1905, p. 315, note). 

From dreams during the puberty-fast a person’s 
entire future was usually divined by the shamans, 
his spiritual affinities fixed, and his life’s course 
mapped out (see art. Calendar [American], vol. 
iii. p, 68^0- 'The elaborate ceremonies knowm as 
‘dances’ were usually adumbrated to the priests 


through dreams, and the actual performance was 
made to follow carefully in detail the directions 
supposed to have been received in the dream or 
vision. Many shrines and sacred places were also 
supposed to have been indicated to certain persons 
in dreams, and their contents presented to those 
persons by supernatural beings whilst they were in 
the visionary state. The periods for the perform- 
ance of rites connected with a shrine, as well as 
other devotional observances, often depended on 
an intimation received in a dream. ‘ Visions ’ were 
also induced by winding the skin of a freshly- 
killed animal round the neck until the pressure 
on the veins caused unconsciousness, and dreams 
resulted, possibly from an overflow of blood to the 
head. Some tribes believed that the vision came 
to the prophet or seer as a picture, or that acts 
were performed before him as in a play, whilst 
others held that the soul travelled through space, 
and was able to see from afar those places and 
events of which it desired to have knowledge. 

Numerons instances of the truly marvellous 
manner in which events have been foretold by 
American medicine'^lflteiJb* are on record, and it is 
hard to believe that they do not possess the gift of 
clairvoyance in some degree. 

In his autobiography, Black Hawk, a celebrated Sac chief, 

[ relates that his grandfather had a strong belief that in four 
years’ time ‘ he should see a white man, who would be to him 
as a father.’ Supernaturally directed, as he said, he travelled 
eastward to a certain spot, and there, as he bad been informed 
in dreams, met with a Frenchman, who concluded an alliance 
on behalf of his country with the Sac nation, Ooincidence is 
certainly possible here, but it can hardly exist in the circum- 
stances of the narrative of Jonathan Carver. While he was 
dwelling with the Killistenoes (i.e, Cree), they were threatened 
with a famine, and on the arrival of certain traders, who brought 
them food in exchange for skins and other goods, their very exist- 
ence depended. The diviners of the tribe were consequently 
consult^ by the chief, and announced that the next day, at 
high noon exactly^ a canoe would make its appearance with 
news of the anxiously looked-for expedition. The entire 
population came down to the beach in order to witness its 
arrival, accompanied by the incredulous trader, and, to his 
intense surprise, at the very moment forecast by the shamans, 
a canoe rounded a distant headland, and, paddling speedily 
shorewards, brought the patient Killistenoes news of the 
expedition they expected. 

John Mason Brown has put on record an equally singular 
instance of the prophetic gift on the part of an American 
medicine-man (see Atlantic Monthly, July 1866). He was 
engaged several years previously in searching for a hand of 
Indians in the neighbourhood of the Mackenzie and Coppermine 
rivers ; but tbe difficulties of the search induced the majority 
of his band to return, until out of ten men who had originally 
set out only three remained. They had all but concluded to 
abandon their search, when they stumbled upon a party of 
braves of the very tribe of which they were in search. These 
men had been sent out by their medicine-men to find three 
whites, of whose horses, accoutrements, and general appearance 
the shaman had given them an exhaustive account ere they set 
out, and this the warriors related to Brown before they saw his 
companions. Brown very naturally inquired closely of the 
medicine-man how he had been able to foretell their coming. 
But the latter, who appeared to be * a frank and simple-minded 
man,’ could only explain that ‘ he saw them coming, and heard 
them talk on their journey.’ 

Under the heading of ‘ dreams and visions ’ may 
also he noticed the practice, common in some parts 
of the American continent, of attempting to pry 
into the future through gazing fixedly at some 
polished object, until semi-insensibility is attained 
by self-hypnosis. The Indians of Central America 
employed for this purpose (and still make use of) 
small shining stones made of hard polished sand- 
stone, which they at times consult when dubious 
as to the future. 

A case is on record where a Cherokee kept a divining crystal 
wrapped up in buckskin in a cave, occasionally ‘feeding’ it by 
rubbing over it the blood of a deer ; and similar instances 
might be multiplied. At the village of Tecpan, Guatemala, 
Stephens and Catherwood saw a remarkable stone which had 
been placed on the altar of the church there, but which had 

reviously been used as a divining stone by the Indians of the 

istrict. Fuentes, one of the Spanish historians of Guatemala, 
says of it : ‘ To the westward of the city there is a little mount 
that commands it, on which stands a small round building 
about six feet in height, in the middle of which there is a 
pedestal formed of a shining substance resembling glass, but 
the precise quality of which has not been ascertained. Seated 
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around this building, the judges heard and decided the causes 
brought before them, and their sentences were executed on the 
spot. Previous to executing them, however, it was necessary 
to have them confirmed by the oracle, for which purpose three 
of the Judges left their seats and proceeded to a deep ravine, 
where there was a place of worship containing a black, trans- 
parent stone, on the surface of which the Deity was supposed 
to indicate the fate of the criminal ’ (Stephens, Incidents of 
Travel^ ii. 149). Stephens found this * stone* to be a piece of 
common slate, fourteen inches by ten. For purposes of divina- 
tion it would probably have been covered with water. 

5 . Divination by astrological practice.— Divina- 
tion by astrology was, of course, resorted to only in 
that part of America where the knowledge of the 
movements of the heavenly bodies had advanced 
beyond the elementary stage. Among the Aztecs 
the planetary influences were less powerful than 
the arbitrary signs they had adopted for the months 
and days. The nature of the principal sign in each 
lunar cycle of thirteen days gave a colour to the 
whole. The figures relating to succeeding days 
and hours modified this, however, and it was in 
coalescing these opposing forces that the art of the | 
Aztec diviner lay. No event in life, of any con- 
sequence, was permitted to pass without consulting 
him. On the birth of a child he was summoned in 
haste. He ascertained the exact time of the event 
with exceeding care, and then proceeded to cast 
tlie infant’s horoscope, the family standing by in 
trembling suspense the while. 

6 . Divination by means of various objects or 

ractices. — Various other methods were in vogue 

y means of which the native priesthood attempted 

to forecast the future. For this purpose fetishes 
and small personal idols wei'e often consulted. 
The grains of cocoa in the bottom of a drained 
vessel were ‘read,’ as the remaining leaves still 
are in many European tea-cups. The viscera of 
sacrificed animals were carefully examined for 
signs regarding the future. The course and shape 
of smoke, too, was keenly watched by the shamans 
of many peoples. 

According to Puentes, the chronicler of Guatemala (Stephens, 
dt, ii. 127), the reigning king of Kiche, Kicah Tanub, when 
informed by the ambassador of Montezuma ii. that a race of 
irresistible white men had conquered Mexico and were proceed- 
ing to Guatemala, sent for four diviners, whom he commanded 
to tell him what would be the result of this invasion. They 
asked for time to discover the future fate of Ms kingdom, and, 
taking their bows, discharged some arrows against a rock. They 
returned to inform their master that, as no impression had been 
made upon the rock by the arrowheads, they must prognosticate 
the worst, and predicted the ultimate triumph of the white 
man-— a circumstance which shows that the class to which they 
belonged stood in no fear of royalty. Kicah Tanub, dissatisfied, 
sent for the priests^ obviously a different class from the diviners, 
and requested their opinions. From the ominous circumstance 
of an ancient stone— -which had been brought from afar by their 
forefathers— having been broken, they also augured the fall of 
the Kiche empire. 

Many objects, such as small clay birds, boats, or 
boat-shaped vessels, etc., have been discovered in 
sepulchral mounds in North America, and it is 
conjectured that these may have been used for 
purposes of divination. As any object might 
become a fetish, it is probable that any object 
might become a means of augury. The method 
employed appears to have been so to treat the 
object that the probable chances for or against the 
happening of a certain event would be discovered 
— much, indeed, as some persons still toss coins to 
‘find out’ whether an expected event will come to 
pass or not. Portents, too, were implicitly believed 
in by the American races, and this branch of 
augury was, we find, one of the accomplishments 
of Nezahualpilli, king of Tezcuco, near Mexico, 
whom Montezuma consulted concerning the 
terrible prodigies which startled his people prior 
to the advance of the Spaniards upon his king- 
dom, and which were supposed to predict the 
return of Quetzalcoatl, the legendary culture-hero 
of Anahuac, to his own again. These included 
earthquakes, tempests, floods, the appearances of 
comets and strange lights, whilst mysterious voices 


were heard in the air — such prodigies, indeed, as 
tradition usually insists upon as tlie precursors of 
the downfall of a mighty empire. 

Literatiike.— M. C. Balboa, JETfet cXu PSrou, Paris, 1840; 
D. G. Brinton, Myths of the New World, Philadelphia, 1905, 
and Nagualism, Philadelphia, 1894; F. Coresil, Voiages aux 
Indes occidentales, pfc. ii., Amsterdam, 1722 ; H. A. Coudreau, 
ha France iquinoxiale, voL i. (‘Etudes sur les Guyane et 
TAmazonie *), Paris, 1887 ; A. C. Fletcher, 22 MBEW, pfe. ii., 
1904; A. L. Kroeber, Amer. Anthrop. iv. no. 2 (190^; J, 
Mooney, 24 RBEW, 1896; B. Sahagnn, Mist gen. m las 
COSOS de Nuem Espafta, lib. iv., lib. xiii. cap. 1, Mexico, 1829- 
SO : H. R. Schoolcraft, History, Omditim, and Prospects of 
the Indian Tribes of the United States, Washington, 1851-69 ; 
J. L. Stephens, Irwidents of Travel in Central America, 
London, ed. 1864. LEWIS SPENCE. 

DIVINATION (Assyro-Babylonian). - The 
practice oLdivination entered very largely into the 
religious life of the Babylonians and Assyrians. 
Not only was it carried on by unoificial augurs 
and seers, whose services could be secured for a 
comparatively small fee by any one desirous of 
reading the future or of learning the interpreta- 
tion 01 some portent which had been vouchsafed 
to him, but it also formed one of the most im- 
portant departments of the national religion ; and 
its rites were jealously guarded by a large and 
organized body of the priesthood. In fact, during 
the later periods of Assyr. and Bab. history it had 
become a liighly complicated science. Every great 
temple had in course of time accumulated a store 
of recorded portents, with notes as to the events 
which had been observed to follow on them. As 
a result of their classification and study by the 
priesthood, there had been evolved an elaborate 
omen literature, comprising long series of tablets 
dealing with every class of augural phenomena. 
Thanks to the literary zeal of Ashurbanipal 
(668-626 B.C.), we possess a wealth of material 
for the detailed study of Bab. divination, since a 
considerable portion of the literary and religious 
texts of which he had copies made for his library 
at Nineveh were works on divination in its 
various forms. It is true that many of these 
have been recovered in a far from complete con- 
dition, but enough remains to indicate the important 
part which the prediction of future events played 
in both the official and the popular religion. 

That the contents of these comparatively late 
texts may not only be regarded as representing 
contemporary beliefs, but may also be employed 
to illustrate the practice of earlier periods, has 
been amply demonstrated. The texts themselves 
in their present form are obviously the result of a 
gradual process of growth and accretion, and the 
series under which they have been arranged bear 
evidence of much earlier editing and redaction. 
Moreover, 'we possess a few similar texts dating 
from earlier periods ; while the historical and 
votive inscriptions furnish data by means of which 
it is possible to trace some of the principal forms of 
Bab. divination back into the earlier period of 
Sumerian history. That the Semitic Babylonians 
expanded and developed the science was hut natural; 
hut there can be little doubt that they inherited 
many of their augural beliefs and practices from 
the earlier Sumerian inhabitants of Babylonia, 
whom they eventually conquered and absorbed. 
Thus already in the reign of Uriikagina, king of 
Lagash (c. 2800 B.C.), we have evidence of the 
wide-spread practice of divination by oil. From 
augural texts of a later period (c. 2000 B.C.), we 
know that in this particular form of divination 
the procedure consisted in_ pouring out oil upon 
the surface of water, the different forms taken by 
the oil on striking the water indicating the course 
which events would take.^ A professional diviner 

2 See Cuneiform Texts in the Brit Mus. iii. pi. 2ff., v. pi. 
4 ff. ; and, cf. Hunger, ‘ Becherwahrsagung bei den Babyloniern,’ 
in Leipzig. Semit Stud. i. £1903] 1. 
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was naturally required to carry out the accompany- 
ing ritual and to interpret correctly the message 
of the oil, and Urukagina records that among the 
reforms he inaugurated was the abolition of certain 
exactions and fees which had been demanded in 
connexion witli the practice, not only by the 
diviner himself, but also by the grand vizier and 
ih.epatesi?- In the later Sumerian period we find 
that Gudea, when purifying Lagash before the 
erection of his temple, drove out the wizards and 
sorcerers, in addition to kindling a fire of aromatic 
woods. From this record it might perhaps be 
inferred that at this period divination was not 
ofScialiy recognized, were it not that Gudea him- 
self expressly states that before starting upon his 
temple-bnUding he consulted the omens and found 
them favourable. 2 Moreover, the elaborate vision 
in which the gods revealed their wishes to him 
with regard to Ningirsu’s temple, and the far 
earlier vision of Eannatum (c, 3000 B.O.), in which 
Ningirsu encouraged him for battle,® prove that 
the study of dreams and their interpretation had 
been elaborated by the Sumerians. It is, there- 
fore, possible to regard the later augural texts as 
incorporating earlier practices ; and deductions 
drawn from their study may legitimately be re- 
garded as of general application, and not as confined 
to a single late period. 

In attempting to classify the great range of 
phenomena 'which formed the subject of Bab. 
divination, a convenient distinction may perhaps 
be adopted which has been drawn between volun- 
tary and involuntary divination.* Under the 
former the diviner deliberately sought out some 
means of foretelling the future ; under the latter 
he merely interpreted the meaning of portents, 

, signs, or phenomena which, without being sought 
out, forced themselves on his notice or on that of 
his clients. 

The principal method of voluntary divination 
was he'^atoscopyi or divination by the liver of a 
sacrificial sheep. The diviner, termed the bai^4i 
or ‘seer,'® after the due performance of the ac- 
companying rites and the slaughter of the victim, 
exposed the animal's liver, and by an examination 
of its principal parts was enabled to predict the 
future. The chief parts of the liver which were 
examined in this way were the right and left 
lower lobes, the upper lobe and its two appendices 
(the processus pyramidalis and the processus 
papillaris], the gall-bladder, the cystic duct, the 
hepatic duct, the hepatic vein, and the ‘ liver gate ' 
{porta hepatis).^ The system of interpretation was 
based mainly on an association of ideas. Thus a 
swollen gall-bladder was regarded as pointing to 
an increase of power ; on the other hand, a de- 
pression in the liver gate pointed to a decrease in 
power ; signs noted on the right side were favour- 
able, on the left side unfavourable, etc. Moreover, 
the markings on the liters, due to the subsidiary 
veins and ducts, were carefully studied and inter- 
preted in accordance with their resemblance to the 
weapons or symbols of the gods. In the tablets of 
liver-omens, the predictions, as is usual throughout 
the omen-literature, are vague enough. But these 
vague indications were made to apply to very 

1 See King, Hist, of Sumer and Alckad, London, 1910, p. 183. 

3 pp. 124, 266. ^ 

4 Of. Jastrow, Proc. Amer, Phil Soe. xlvii. [1908] 143 f, 
646 ff. This distinction api)lies most satisfactorily to the two 
principal forms of official divination— hepatosoopy and astrology. 

It is not so clear when applied to some of the minor forms of 
divination (see below). 

5 For a discussion of the haoii and his functions, in contradis- 
tinction to the a$ipu and zammeru priests, see especially 
Zimmern, Ritualtafeln fiir den Wahrsager, Beschworer myd 
Sdnger, Leipzig, 1896-1901, p. 82 ff. 

6 See Jastrow, ZA xx. [1907] 118 f., Prans. Philad. College of 
Phynciam, xxix. (3rd ser.) 117 ff., Harper Memor. VoL ii, 
(London, 1910) 281 ff., and Me Meligion Bahyloniem und 
Assynens, li. 213fE. 


definite circumstances by means of questions ad- 
dressed to the god before the sacrifice. This we 
gather from an elaborate series of prayers, ad- 
dressed to Shamash, the Sun-god, during the reigns 
of Esarhaddon and Ashurbanipal, -wliich throw 
an interesting light on the method of procedure.^ 
The prayers contain appeals to the oracle on 
political matters. Definite questions w^ere asked 
as to the course of future events within a specified 
time, and the priests answered the questions 
according to the omens presented hy the sacrificial 
victims. The questions were framed with great 
ingenuity, so that ail contingencies might be 
covered. The prayers also prove that scrupulous 
care was taken in the preparation of the victim 
and the recital of the accompanying formulce, 
while it was also essential that the diviner, no less 
than the victim, should be free from any cere- 
monial impurity. It is interesting to note that, 
in these prayers to the Sun -oracle, the signs found 
in the victim are noted but are not interpreted. 
The roughly-shaped tablets on which they were 
written were actually used in the course of the 
ritual: they contain the appeal to the oracle and 
the oracle's answer as seen in the victim's liver. 
The question was first written out, and the tablet 
was placed before the god (cf. the Greek practice 
at Delphi) ; the god's answer was afterwards added 
in terms of the liver. For the diviner's interpreta- 
tion of this answer to the king no doubt another 
tablet was employed. 

Many of these oracle-tablets, especially those of 
Esarhaddon's time, contain appeals to Shamash to 
reveal the outcome of the military campaigns in 
which he was engaged. They also furnish evidence 
that the Assyrian King, doubtless following Baby- 
lonian precedent, consulted the oracle on every 
occasion of imjjortanee, such as the dispatch of an 
envoy, the giving of a daughter in marriage, the 
sickness of a royal relative, the appointment of a 
high official, etc. In the case of the Sun-oracles 
the answers received by the king have disappeared, 
but it is probable that they resembled certain 
oracles of Ishtar of Arbela, which the goddess 
vouchsafed to Esarhaddon, ^ obviously in answer 
to such questions as those addressed to the Sun- 
god, Here the oracles are composed in the first 
person^ the speaker representing the goddess ; but 
in each case the name of the priest or priestess who 
pronounced the oracle on the goddess’s behalf is 
given.® The answers of the oracles which have 
been collected and preserved are invariably en- 
couraging, and promise success to the king in 
somewhat vague and general phraseology. They 
are clearly happy omens that have been fulfilled. 
The reason why the god of the oracle should 
reveal the future through the liver of the victim 
is not at first sight obvious. But it is certain that 
the liver, not the heart, was regarded by peoples 
in a primitive state of culture as the seat of life ; 
and there is much to be said for the theory that 
the sacrificial animal on being accepted by the 
deity, was regarded as assimilated to him.* The 
soul of the animal Avas thus put in accord with 
the soul of the god, and, by reading the one, the 
diviner read the other. This theory also underlay 
the practice of hepatoscojjy among the Etruscans, 
Greeks, and Eomans (see ‘Greek' and ‘Eoman' 

1 Cf. Knudtzon, Assyr. Gebete an den SonnengotL 2 vols.. 
Leipzig, 1893. 

2 Of. Rawlinson, WAX iv. pi. 61. In addition to Shamash and 
Ishtar, the other gods whose names are particularly associated 
with royal oracles are Ashiir and Nabii, In Babylonia, Marduk’s 
claim to supremacy in this, as in other departments of the 
national religion, was not contested. 

3 To one oracle a note is added, giving directions for its pre- 
sentation to the Mng with accompanying ceremonial. It was 
to be recited to the king after precious oil had been poured out, 
offerings made, and incense burnt (cf. Strong, Beitrdqe zur 
Assyriohgie, ililSdiJ 628, 6 B 0 ). 

- 4 See Jastrow, Bel Bab, und Assyr. ii. 213 ff. 
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sections), who doubtless derived much of their 
augural lore from Babylonia. 

No such theory underlay other forms of volun- 
tary divination, such as oil-dimnation^ or divina- 
tion arrows^ Qx the flight of hwds, etc. In 
all such cases (including possibly the flight of 
birds) the oracle was deliberately invoked, but 
there was no question of the instrument being 
assimilated to the deity. Each was merely a 
passive witness to the Divine will, which was made 
plain according to a traditional code having the 
sanction of the oracle. 

The most important form of involuntary divina- 
tion concerns the portents exhibited by the heavens. 
Eclipses, storms, and unusual atmospheric con- 
ditions would naturally be regarded from the 
earliest periods as manifestations of Divine anger, 
and their correct interpretation would be of the 
utmost importance to a race, however primitive. 
To go still farther* and trace a connexion between 
earthly occurrences and the movements of the 
heavenly bodies was a much later development, 
and undoubtedly followed the identiflcation of 
the planets and principal fixed stars with the 
chief gods of the pantheon. Winckler’s assump- 
tion that there was thought to be a perfect 
correspondence between heaven and earth, and 
that the occurrences on earth were merely a re- 
flexion of heavenly phenomena (see Stabs [Assyr.- 
Bab.]), is quite untrue for the earlier historical 
epochs, and is true only in a restricted sense for 
the latest periods of Neo-Babylonian speculation. 
The Neo-Assyrian astrological reports indicate 
what a careful watch was kept at that period by 
the royal astrologers for any indication of the 
Divine will, and the calendars of favourable and 
unfa%’’ourable days were but one result of the study 
which had been devoted to the astrological branch 
of divination. In most of the omens connected 
with both hepatoscopy and astrology the predic- 
tions refer to the general rather than to the indi- 
vidual welfare, in which we may see an indication 
of their official character. 

Private and unofficial divination, to the con- 
tinued existence of which the private letters of 
the later Assyrian period bear witness, bulks far 
more largely in the collections of augural tablets 
dealing with birth-omens, the interpretation of 
dreams, and of incidents in daily life. Mon- 
strosities, human and animal, were naturally 
treated as significant, and future events were 
also predicted from minute variations in human 
infants and the young of animals. The class 
of general portents which were thought to fore- 
tell public disasters is well illustrated by an As- 
syrian copy of a list of forty-seven portents which 
preceded a conquest of Babylonia.® The pheno- 
mena from which the portents were derived may 
be classified under two headings : (a) rare natural 
occurrences, and (6) events which appeared to 
break some law of Nature. Under the first head- 
ing we have the fall of beams in houses, the 
outbreak of fire in sacred places, the appearance 
of wild beasts and birds in Babylon, a -^eat flood 
at Borsippa, when the waters of the Euphrates 
rose within the precincts of Nabfl's temple Ezida, 
and a flight of meteors or falling stars. Under 
events which appeared to be contrary to sonie law 
of Nature may be set the story of a decapitated 
head crying out, the occurrence of human and 
animal monstrosities, cases of incest and un- 
natural matings of animals, fruitfulness of the 
male in the case of a dog and of a male date- 
palm, unnatural growths and appearances of date- 

1 See above, p. 

2 This form of divination is referred to as employed by tbe 
Bab. king in Ezk 21 ^'. 

3 See King, Cuneiform Texts in tJie Brit. Mus.^ London, 1909, 
xxix. 9, pi. 48 f. 
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palms, and the appearance of evil spirits in sacred 
places. Under the last heading may also be set 
the appearance of honey on the ground at Nippur 
and of salt at Babylon, though these were doubt- 
less natural secretions of the soil. The import- 
ance attached to such portents, affecting general 
and not individual welfare, is attested by the 
fact that in the Neo-Babylonian period chronicles 
of such events were compiled on the same lines 
as the historical chronicles and were regarded as 
of equal value and significance.^ 

The tablets of unofficial portents prove that 
almost every event of common life was capable 
of being interpreted as a favourable or unfavour- 
able sign. But it should be noted that many of 
the events referred to on the tablets are to be 
taken as occurrences in dreams, though this may 
not he explicitly stated in the portion of the text 
preserved. In fact, the interpretation of dreanw 
was one of the most important duties of the 
professional seer or diviner both in unofficial and 
m official life. Reference has already been made 
to the existence of this branch of divination in 
the earlier period, and the Assyrian historical 
inscriptions prove that the gods continued to 
adopt this method of sending encouragement to 
the Icing or of making known to him their wishes. 
The visible appearance of Ishtar, to encourage 
Ashurbanipal’s army in Elam,® may be explained 
as a vision in sleep, and she probably did not 
appear to the king himself, but to a professional 
seer, as is definitely stated on another occasion 
when she sent the king a message. Such theo- 
phanies, accompanied by direct messages, were 
naturally of very clear and certain interpretation ; 
but the meaning of most dreams was quite un- 
certain to the dreamer, for significance attached 
to the most minute points in the vision, and in 
every case it was necessary to have recourse to a 
M^ly trained diviner. 

One of the most interesting classes of unofficial 
omens was drawn from the appearance of the 
various parts of the body during sickness, for the 
events predicted generally concerned the chances 
of the sick man’s recovery, and they may thus be 
regarded as having something in common with the 
scientific study of disease. Not only were the 
sick man’s colour and his cries and groans minutely 
noted, but such physiological phenomena as con- 
vulsions, epileptic movements, shivering from 
fever, and palpitations were carefully studied and 
made the subfect of prognostication. It may be 
noted that many omen-texts which were formerly 
regarded as connected with births are rather to 
be connected with this class of divination. 

There is evidence that the practice of various 
forms of divination, like that of Bab. astrology, 
was adopted by the Greeks after Alexander’s con- 
quest, and so survived under modified forms into 
the mediaeval period. The mere fact tliat ‘ Chal- 
dsean’ was used by the Greeks as a synonymous 
term for * astrologer’ indicates the spread of the 
Babylonian astrological system, but there is also 
evidence that other forms of divination were 
practised by native diviners who had wandered 
to the coasts of Asia Minor and the West.® ^ It 
is thus possible that more than one form of divina- 
tion which has survived to the present day may 
be traced to a Babylonian origin. 

Litbratctre. — In La IHmnation et la science des prisages 
(Paris, 1876) F. Lenormant published a very able summai-y 

1 Of. King, Chronicles concerning JBIarly Babylonian Kings^ 
London, 1907, i. 212 

2 Of. WAI V. pi. V. lii^e 95 ff. So, too, the god Ashur is 

said to have appeared to Gyges, king of Lydia, and to have 
commanded him to pay homage to Ashurbanipal (op. cit, pi. 
ii.line9Sff.). , , 

3 See Hunger, *Bab. Tieromina nebst griech,.-r 6 m. Parallelen 
(MFG, 1909, p. S). 
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of the subject^ considering the period at which he wrote/ 
Much new material has been published and classified by 
A. Boissier in his Documents assyriem relatifs aux primges 
(Paris, 180t-9!))and his Choix de Uoctes relatifs d la divination 
assifr.-babylomenne (Geneva, 2905, etc.); see also Cumiform 
Texts in the British Musewn, pts, xx., xxvii, f. and xxx; f. The 
fullest discussion is that by M. Jastrow, Die Mligion Bahy- 
loniens wnd issj/wns, Giessen, 1902ff., ii, ISSff., 203ff. For 
other references see the footnotes throughout the article. 

Leonaed W. Kikg. 

DIVINATION (Buddhist). —The art of divina- 
tion was widely practised in India, as in Ancient 
Europe, at the time of the Buddha's birth. The 
early accounts of the latter event relate that eight 
Brahmans ' most versed in the science of astrology ' 
w^ere called in by the prince's father * to examine 
carefully all the signs prognosticating the future 
destiny of his son ' {Bigandet, Life of Gaudama % 
Bangoon, 1866, i. 46). Buddha himself, as was to 
be expected, when he became a teacher is invari- 
ably represented in the scriptures as discouraging 
and condemning divination and all allied arts. 
Although he personally was credited with fore- 
knowledge, this endowment, in common with that 
of working miracles, etc., is regarded by Buddhists 
as the supernatural power {irdhi) inherent in every 
perfected saint, or arhat] and he is never repre- 
sented as using this prophetic power for sorcery or 
soothsaying purposes. His chief right-hand dis- 
ciple, however, Maudgalyayana, is reputed in the 
scriptures of both divisions of Buddhism to have 
practised divination and sorcery, by means of 
which he is represented as having extended the 
popularity of that faith. For such pandering to 
popular prejudice he is reproved on several 
occasions by the Buddha, who is recorded to have 
said : ‘ That mendicant does right to whom omens, 
planetary influence, dreams, and signs are things 
abolished ; he is free from all their evils ' {Sammd- 
farihhajanlya sutta, 2). 

Nevertheless, divination w^as obviously too deep- 
rooted in the popular life to be eradicated ; it is 
found at the present day flourishing among pro- 
fessing Buddhists of all sections, and among monks 
as well as the laity. It is not merely that foreign 
aboriginal methods of divination have been ac- 
corded a measure of recognition by Buddhism in 
its extension as a popular religion outside India to 
the Mongolian races, who have been inveterately 
addicted to divination and shamanism from the 
earliest timeis ; positive elements of Indian astro- 
logy have been introduced by the Buddhist monks, 
who are now the chief astrologers for soothsaying 
purposes, not only in Tibet and Mongolia, but in 
Burma, Ceylon, and Siam, The grosser forms of 
divination remain for the most part in the hands 
of the laity or of the priests and priestesses of the 
pre-Buddhistic cults. But even some of these have 
been given a veneer of Buddhism by replacing in 
several instances the aboriginal cabalistic words 
of incantation by stereotyped sentences {mantras) 
in the Indian language, culled from the Indian 
Buddhistic scriptures. 

Divination is sought after by the majority of 
professing Buddhists in matters of almost everyday 
business, as well as in the great epochs of life- 
birth, marriage, and death— or in sickness. It is 
primarily employed for the most part to ascertain 
the planetary influences which are lucky or un- 
lucky, rather than those directly supposed to be 
caused by the demons (cf. DExMONS and Spirits 
[Buddhist]), though the latter are usually regarded 
as the chief agents for executing the evil influence 
of the planets. ^ The birth-horoscope of every indi- 
vidual, which is jealously treasured by himself, 
fixes the special planetary influences which are 
hostile throughout life. The intensity of such 
influence varies according to whether the planet in 
question is ascending or not. Then these personal 
unlucky days have to be compared with the 


general lucky or unlucky days for that particular 
day and week, and these again with those for that 
season and the elements, according to the varying 
positions of the planets at the time. The results, 
moreover, vary with the kind of business or 
adventure contemplated, which introduces another 
set of unlucky combinations. T1 1 us an almost 
endless variation in the forebodings of luck or ill- 
luck is made possible ; and this is to be sought out 
beforehand, and the evil duly avoided or counter- 
acted, In this way is usually determined which is 
the right day and hour on which to commence any 
particular work, the right direction in which to 
set out on a journey, etc., the issue of any special 
business or matter of anxiety, or the interpreta- 
tion of omens and dreams. 

The methods of divination practised by Buddhist 
peoples appear to fall broadly into three categories, 
namely: (a) lots— the simplest, and generally 
performed by the people themselves ; (5) astrology, 
for which learned adepts are necessaiy, usually the 
higher Buddhist priests; and (c) oracles, usually 
given by a priest or priestess of the aboriginal 
religion, seldom by a Buddhist monk. 

Astrology is the more reputable form of divina- 
tion practised by orthodox Buddhist monks, and 
from the preparation of the horoscopes and the 
worship prescribed therein the monasteries derive 
a considerable amount of their income. Among 
the ‘Northern' Buddhists the presiding genius of 
the astrologers is the Bodliisattva Manju&i. The 
oracles and professional soothsayers are almost 
exclusively confined to the followers of the pre- 
Buddhist religion of the particular country. A 
few isolated temples are famed for their oracles, 
in which the presiding divinity or demon, or, it 
may be, the spirit of a departed saint, is believed 
to inspire the officiating priest. More frequently 
the seer is a hermit who has gained a reputation 
as a prophet ; but most commonly it is one of the 
numerous witch-doctors who is resorted to for an 
augury. These ^re of the class generally known 
as shamanst some of whom are women. They are 
usually illiterate, but possess a very shrewd and 
ready wit. They deliver their oracular resiionse 
whilst in an exalted state, into which they work 
themselves by frenzied gesticulations. The office 
usually descends in the family. One of the 
commonest questions they have to answer is that 
relating to the source of the bewitchment or en- 
chantment (Skr. jorabhdva, Tib. mfu) which is 
causing sickness to some particular person. 

The Burmese, who may be taken as a type of 
the ‘ Southern ' division of Buddhists, are fettered 
in the bonds of horoscopes and wfitch -doctors (see 
art. Burma, § 19 ). 

Amongst ‘Northern' or Mahayana Buddhists 
divination is almost universal. In Chinese Bud- 
dhism it is only a little less prevalent than in 
that of Tibet and Mongolia, where it reaches its 
culminating point. Here the Indian astrological 
elements are largely mixed with the Chinese, and 
the oracular methods are of a more frankly 
shamanist type. 

In Tibet, all three of the above-noted classes of 
! divination are widely current. Those monks who 
practise the art of astrology for divination purposes 
are called tsi>pa^ or ‘calculators.’ Each sect has 
its own tsi-pay who are among the most learned 
and respected members of the monastery. The 
astrological methods follow the general lines 
already indicated ; but the Chinese system of 
astrology largely predominates over the Indian, 
as has been shown in the specimens of actual 
horoscopes translated in detail by the present 
writer {Buddhism of Tibet ^ pp. 458, etc,). The 
combinations of unlucky portents are complicated 
by the introduction of a more complex system of 
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elements and cyclical animal-years and trigrams. 
In arriving at the calcuJations *an important part is 
played by the famous mystic Chinese trigram, * the 
eight kwa ’ (Tib. par-k'ha)^ on which the mysterious 
‘ Book of Changes/ Yi-7cing^ with its 64 hexagrams, 
is built up. A notable difference between the 
Tibetan and Chinese methods is that, while the 
former use only the trigrams for divination, the 
latter employ exclusively tiie derived hexagrams 
for this purpose. 

The method by lot is the most popular and 
common of all, and for its practice nearly every 
layman is equipped with a pocket divination 
manual called md-pe, by which the augury may 
he ascertained. This booklet, which the present 
writer has translated in great part, divides the 
results into different sections intended to cover all 
the events for which an augury is likely to be 
souglit. The usual headings are ^ Household,^ 
‘Favours/ ‘Life,’ ‘Medical/ ‘Enemy/ ‘Visitors,’ 
‘Business/ ‘Travel,’ ‘Lost Property,’ ‘Wealth,’ 
and ‘ Sickness/ The lots are of various kinds, 
and include the following :—(l) Barley-corn or 
other grain, or pebbles or coins drawn from a heap, 
or a clutch of the rosary-beads ; the last being 
perhaps the most common of all modes. (2) Dice 
upon a hoard on which are drawn geoinantic figures 
with Tibetan references or symbolic animals, or a 
magic square with 9 compartments called the 9 
sMe-ba (pronounced me-ioa), or magic squares of 
15 or 20, etc., numbered compartments, of Indian 
character, or consecutive lotus leaves numbered or 
inscribed, also derived from India. (3) Twigs — 
one of the forms of sorcery-divination is c^led 
‘ the green twdg spell ’ {sNgo-sJYgag). This suggests 
to the present writer a jiarallel with the ancient 
Greek term for ‘lot,’ namely from K\&dos, 

‘ twig ’ ; and the greenness of the twig seems to 
imply the living presence of the tree-god. (4) 
Cards on which geomantic figures or allegorical 
animals or signs are drawn or painted, with 
sentences to which Tibetan characters are assigned 
for reference. (5) Sheets or passages of the 
Buddhist scriptures drawn at random after an 
incantation. An official instance of divination by 
lot is seen in the selection in this way of the Dalai 
Lama by the * Ordeal of the Urn ’ (see art. by 
present writer in JEAS, 1910, pp. 69-86), the 
result of which is believed to represent a direct 
expression of the Divine will. Indeed, some lamas 
go so far as to profess to determine by dice the 
particular region and state in which a deceased 
person has been re-horn. 

In all these operations the recital of Buddhist 
mystic formulae [mantras) as magical spells or 
incantations plays an important part. 

The oracle is a living institution in Tibet, largely 
resorted to by all the sects, reformed and unre- 
formed. The monks of the yellow-cap and other 
sects who train as sorcerers [sNgag-jm, pron, nag- 
pa) do not practise oracular divination except for 
ascertaining the presence and identity of evil 
spirits supposed to be actually causing sickness or 
other harm, with the view of exorcizing them. 
The. soothsaying oi’acle-giver is usually a follower 
of the aboriginal Bon religion, and, though at- 
tached to one of the great monasteries, is not con- 
sidered to be a member of the brotherhood, and is 
allowed to marry. The leading exception is the 
State Oracle at Nechung near Lhasa, at present 
represented by a celibate monk of the yellow-cap 
sect, but his origin from a non-Buddhlstic Mon- 
golian source has been traced by the present writer 
in detail. He is given the title of ‘ defender of the 
faith ’ {chd's-sJqfong)i and is consulted by the State 
on all great undertakings, and daily by the public. 
Among the other oracles nob absorbed within the 
monastic order and retaining their aboriginal 


features, the most important is at Karmashar in 
Lhasa, which purports to be inspired by the devil. 
The dress and equipment of these priests and their 
frenzied bearing identify them with the Bon cult 
and the shamanist devil-dancers. Tliey possess no 
literature, and deliver their sayings ^ orally in 
cryptic oracular form. They are ordinarily re- 
sorted to for the interpretation of omens and 
dreams, as well as in matters of business and 
anxiety. Their implements include (U an arrow 
[dah’dat^ to which coloured silken rags are 
attached; (2) a magic mirror of metal, which 
reflects the future — a Taoist and Shinto feature. 
For their augury they may gaze into a bowl or 
pool of water, or observe the smoke of a sacrificial 
nre, or the entrails of animals sacrificed and sheep’s 
droppings, or the lines on charred sheep’s bones, 
such as shoulder-blades — an ancient Mongol 
custom. Women frequently are the recognized 
oracles in the country districts. In recording 
several of the ways in which divining was practised 
in Tibet, a mediaeval Chinese observer wrote : 
‘Notwithstanding the variety of their methods of 
divination, and their unskiliulness in their mode 
of examining, they are quite frequently surpris- 
ingly accurate.’ This criticism still holds good. 

Literature. — W. W. Rockhill, JRAS , 1891, pp. 235, etc.; 
Sir G. Scott (‘Shway Yoe’), The Loudon, 1882; 

L. A. Waddell, B^iddhisrn of Tibet, do., 1895, and Lhasa and 
its Mysteries, do,, IQ05. L. A. WaDBELL. 

DIVINATION (Celtic).— According to Justin 
(XXIV. iv. 4), the Celts were skilled beyond other 
peoples in the science of augury, and Pausanias is 
mistaken when (X. xxi. 2) he doubts the existence 
of the art of divination among them. The Celts 

E ractised all kinds of divination. It was by the 
ight of birds that the Gauls who invaded Iilyri- 
i cum were guided (Justin xxiv. iv. 4). It was by 
lot that the Hercynian forest was allocated to 
Sigovesus (Livy, V. xxxiv. 4). The coincidence of 
two names of countries was an omen that led the 
Gauls to found a town in Cisalpine Gaul (Livy, 
V. xxxiv. 9). The Gallic king Catumandus made 
eace W|th the people of Marseilles because of a 
ream in wdiich Minerva appeared to him (Justin, 
XLiii. V. 5). In 218 B.G. the Galatm allied mth 
Attalus refused to go any further because they 
were frightened by an eclipse of the moon (Polyb. 
V. Ixxviii. 1). Before engaging in battle, the Gauls 
used to consult the entrails of victims ; and once, 
when the entrails announced a great defeat for 
them, they massacred their women and children 
in order to gain the favour of the gods (Justin, 
XXVI. ii. 2). According to Strabo (iv, iv, 5[p. 198]), 
the sacrifices and augural practices of the Gauls 
were opposed to those of the Romans ; the human 
victim, who was very often a criminal, was killed 
by a sword-stroke on the back, and the future was 
foretold from the way lie fell, the nature of his 
convulsions, and the flow of blood, in accordance 
with an ancient and unbroken series of observa- 
tions (cf. Diod. Sic, V. xxxi. 3). Artemidorus 
relates that in a certain harbour there were two 
crows that had their right Avings tinged with 
white ; people who were in litigation used to lay 
cakes on a hoard, each arranging ]iis oavu in such 
a way as to avoid all confusion. The croAvs 
swooped doAvn on the cakes, ate the one person’^ 
and scattered the other’s, and the disputant whose 
cakes Avere scattered Avon the case (see Strabo, iv. 
iv. 6 [p. 198]). Vervain Avas used by the Gauls for 
drawing lots and foretelHi^ the future (Pliny, xxv; 
lix. 106 ; cf. Servius on jEn, iii. 57). Hippolytus 
{Philosophwnena, 25) mentions lots by pebbles 
and numbers among the Celts. The evil omens 
noticed by the Britons of the 1st cent, were of 
great variety : noises outside the curia ; hoAAdingS 
in the theatre ; tlie appearance of a buried city at 
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the mouth of the Thaiues ; the Atlantic looking 
like a sea of blood ; human forms left on the shore 
"by the tide (Tac. Ann. xiv. 32). 

Ornithoniancy, haruspicy, and the other methods 
of divination were undoubtedly practised origin- 
ally by the tribal chiefs. The Galatian king Deio- 
tarus was renowned as an augur (Cic. de Div. L 15 
[26-27] j cf. ii. 37 [78]) ; he never began an under- 
taking without first consulting the auspices* Once, 
when he had started on a journey, he was turned 
hack by the flight of an eagle ; he broke oft* his 
journey, and so escaped harm. The British queen 
Boudicca drew a favourable omen from the course 
of a hare which she had concealed among her 
clothes and then set at liberty (Dio Cass, Ixii. 6). 
At a very early period among the Celts there -were 
priests whose duty was to foretell the future. 
Justin (XXXII. iii. 9) mentions haruspices at Tou- 
louse who, in order to free the Tectosagi from an 
epidemic of pestilence, bade them throw the gold 
and silver they had got from the expedition of 
Brennus into the Lake of Toulouse. Diodorus 
Siculus (V. xxxi, 31) distinguishes the Druids and 
the bards from the soothsayers huLdvreis), who fore- 
told the future by the flight of birds and by ex- 
amining the entrails of victims ; they enjoyed great 
authority. They are identical with the oddrets (Gr. 
transcription of Lat. mtes) oi Strabo (IV. iv. 4 
[p. 197]). They are often confused with the Druids 
Iq.v.). According to Csesar (vi. 13), the Druids inter- 
pret the will of the gods. The Druid Divitiacus 
used to predict the future partly by the observation 
of birds and partly by conjecture (Cicero, cU. 
i. 41 [90]). In the time of Tacitus, Gallic Druids 
announced that the burning of the Capitol pre- 
saged the approaching fall of the Boman Empire 
and the control of the world by the Transalpines 
{Hist, iv, 64). A scholium tells that it was after ' 
eating acorns that the Druids foretold the future 
(Usener, Commenta Bermnsia, 1869, p. 33). Lastly, 
the priestesses of the Island of Sena, who were , 
endowed with various magical powers, such as the 
power to rouse the sea and the waves by their 
songs, the power of changing into animals, and of 
curing otherwise incurable diseases, had knowledge 
of the future and foretold it to those who sailed 
to consult them (Mela, ni. vi. 48). 

There were women in Gaul in the 3rd cent, of 
our era who foretold the future. One of them 
warned the emperor Alexander Severus of his 
approaching end (Lampridius, Alexander Sever us ^ j 
60). The emperor Aurelian consulted Gallic pro- j 
phetesses on the future of his posterity (Vopiscus, i 
Aurelian, 44), A female soothsayer who kept an 
inn at Tongres promised the Empire, it is said, to i 
Diocletian (Vopiscus, Numerianus, 14). i 

Among the Irish, as known to us from the i 
ancient pagan epics, divination was held in high 
esteem. It was practised by the Druids. The i 
source of their predictions was often the observation 
of natural phenomena ; the best known form was 
divination by the clouds, and the word nMadovr^ 
lit, ‘one who studies the clouds,’ was used to 
designate the soothsayers. But divination takes 
place very often with the help of various objects : 
a yew-rod marked with ogham characters ; a wheel, 
which recalls the well-known symbol of a Galio- 
Koman deity. The Druids also interpreted dreams 
and the cries of birds, especially the raven’s croak- 
ing and the wi'en’s twittering. Sometimes omens 
were taken from the howling of a dog, and from the 
form of a tree-root. In the Togail Bruidns Dd 
Derga we find a pig sacrificed in order to discover 
the future. 

We have no direct information on divination 
among the ancient Britons. But the Cornish 
teulef pren, ^to throw wood,’ means ‘to di*aw 
lots’; the Welsh coelbren, ‘wood of prediction,’ 


means ‘lot’; and the Irish crami-cimr, \ to throw 
the v/ood,’ means ‘ to consult the lot.’ The etymo- 
logical agreement of the three dialects proves 
that divination by i>ieces of wood, mentioned by 
Tacitus among the Teutons {Germania, x.), was 
practised equally by the Gaixis and the Britons. 
See also art. Celts, vol. iii. p. 300, § 4, and COM- 
MUNION WITH Deity (Celtic), vol. iii. p. 750, § s ; 
and art. Fate (Celtic). 

Literature. — C. JuUian, Hist, de Id Gatde, Paris, 1907, ii. 
161 f.; P. W. Joyce, A Social History of Ancient Ireland, 
London, 1903, i. 229-233 ; H. d'Arbois de Jubainville, Gouts 
de litUrature celtique, vol. i., Paris, 1883. G, DOTTIN. 

DI'V’INATION (Christian).-;;-!. Divination was 
regarded by early Christian writers as a branch of 
magic. It was a danger to religious life, it excited 
a morbid curiosity, it led to needless anxiety, it 
held the will in bondage by destroying the sense of 
responsibility. St. Augustine sums up its dangers : 

‘Quae tamen plena sunt omnia pesbiferae curiositatis, cruci- 
antis sollicitudiius, mortiferae servifcutia ’ (de Doctr, Chr. ii. 24), 

Christ is the door ( Jn 10^) ; ‘ neither knoweth 
any man the Father, save the Son, and he to 
whomsoever the Son Avill reveal him’ (Mt 11^). 
‘The gates of the Divine Beason are rational, and 
they are opened by the key of faith’ (Clement 
Alex, ad Gent, 1). And St. Clement adds the 
warning: ‘Be not curious of ungodly shrines’ 
{ib, 2). Divination is a practice which rests on 
occult methods, methods which had their place 
in primitive religion, but gave way to the 
higher methods of Jewish and Christian sacra- 
mentalism. This distinction of method was the 
guiding principle in the Christian view of divina- 
tion. The diviner sees ; he has an insight into 
Divine things. The Christian ‘walks by faith, 
not by sight ’ (2 Co 6“^) ; he has touch with God, 
but tnis touch is ‘ through the veil, that is, his 
flesh,’ in the widest sense of the economy of the 
Incarnation (He 10^'^}. Divination is impatient to 
draw the veil aside. 

Christianity, therefore, as the religion of the 
Incarnation, has discouraged rites and practices 
which set aside the limitations of the flesh, and are 
easily able to get beyond control. The subjective 
type of divination, whether in the form of psychic 
exaltation or prophetic ecstasy, necessitates a 
suspension of the intellectual energies. The ‘ sym- 
pathetic passivity suitable for the transmission of 
the Divine thought’ produces a weakening or 
destruction of individuality, by means of ‘ ecstatic 
enthusiasm, deep sleep, sickness, or the approach 
of death’ (Chambers’s Encycl., art. ‘Divination,’ 
iv. 19), Christianity, in its responsibility to 
strengthen human nature as a whole by keeping 
control over the different faculties by means of 
Divine grace, has kept divination and ecstasy in the 
background as a danger to the mind and the will. 
This control is emphasized by St. Paul: ‘The 
spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets ’ 
(I Co 14»2). 

i The history of Christian divination is the liistory 
of the subjection of divination to the control of 
authority. This principle is summed up by Gratian 
in reference to divination by lot, one of the practices 
which claimed for itself Apostolic authority (Ac 1-^) ; 

‘Sic et sortibus nichil mali inesse monsfcratur, prohibebur 
tamen fidelibus, ne sub hac specie divinationis ad antiques 
ydololatriae cultus redirent” {Corp. Jur, Canon., ed. Fried- 
berg, 1879, pt. i. ; Deer, Grat. p. ii. caus. xxvi. qu. ii. c. i.). 
Such control was not a new thing in the exercise 
of religious authority. When Augustus assumed 
the office of Pontifex Maximus, he destroyed the 
magical books wffiicli were held to be of no weight, 
and preserved only the Sibylline books : 

‘ quicquid fatidicorum librorum Graeci Latinique generis nullis 
vel parum idoneis auctoribus vulgo ferebatur, supra duo 
millia contracta nndiqne cremavit ; ac sqIos retinuifc Sibyiiinos ’ 
(Sueton. Coes, Awflf. 81). 
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For the same reason, it is related that L. Petiliins 
publicly burnt certain Greek books as endangering 
the religion of Rome : 

‘Graecos, quia aliqna ex parte ad solvendam religlonem 
pertinere existimabantnr, L. Petiliius Praetor Urbanus ex auc- 
toritate senatus per victiuiarios igne facto, in conspectu populi 
cremavit’ (Valer, Max. i. i. ‘de Eeligione,’ 12).^ 

And the reason assigned by Valerius Maximus 
applies equally to the history of Christian divina- 
tion : 

‘liToIuerant enim prisci viri quicquam in hac asservari civi- 
tate, quo animi hominum a deorum eiiltu avocarentur ’ (Valer. 
Max. ib.). 

And St. Augustine, although he himself confesses 
that the turning-point in liis life was the opening 
of the ‘Codex Apostoli’ at the words (Ro 13^*) 
‘non in comessationibus et ebrietatibus* 
viii. 12), deprecates the practice : 

*Hi vero qui de pa^inis evangelicis sortes legunt, et si op- 
tandum est ut hoc potius facianfe, quam ad daemonia consulenda 
concurrant; tamen etiam ista mihi displicet consuetudo * (ad 
ioiquisitionesJammrii [Ep.hV.i. 20J). 

2. Rabanus Maurus (t 856) sums up the practice 
of divination in the early ages of the Church in his 
treatise de Magorum Frcestigiis^ collected from 
various passages in Augustine and Isidore of 
Seville, and quoted in the Decretwm of Gratian 
under the name of Augustine {Gorp. Jur, Can. 
pt. i. p. 1024). On the authority of Varro, divina- 
tion was of four kinds : ‘ geomanticam, ydromanti- 
cam, aeromantieam, pyromanticam.’ 

Geomantia is defined as ‘ ars e terra vaticinandi ’ 
(Rucange, Gloss, ad Script, med. et inf. Lat. ). It is 
recorded that the resistance of Padua to the arms 
of Eecelino de Romano in 1226 was foretold by 
this practice : 

* quidam de oarceratis sollicite perquirebant per sortes, ad quern 
finem vester exeroitus deveuiret. Et iinus per puucta quaedam 
unius artis, quam dicunt nescioquam Geomantiam, dicere vide- 
batur, quod Padua non poterat hiis temporibus capi ^ (Bolandini 
Patavini, €le factis in Marohia Tarvisina^ x. 11, ap. Muratori, 
Rer. Ital. Script. ^ Milan, 1726, viii. 319). The same chronicler 
refers to it again in the preparation made by Eecelino for his last 
campaign in' 1259 (ib. xii. 2). 

Kydromantia is described by Augustine, in refer- 
ence to Niima, as an act of divining by water : 

* ut in aqua videret imagines deorum, vel potius ludificationes 
daemonura, a quibus audiret quid in sacris constituere atque 
observare deberet * (do Oiv. Deiy vii. 35). 

This practice still survives in the water of silence 
and other ceremonies associated with Christmas 
Eve, Hallowe’en, St. Mark’s Eve, and Midsummer 
Eve. A love-couplet quoted by Abbott from 
Salonica illustrates the practice : 

‘ A lump of gold shall I drop into the well, 

That the water may grow clear, and I may see my husband 
that is to be ’ (Macedonian Folk-lore^ pp. 61-57). 

Aeromantia is another practice of divination 
which, under the form of weather-signs, survives 
to-day. 

Fyromantia has also its innocent adepts in the 
present day. Some see faces in the fire, some see 
strangers on the bars. So in Macedonia a flicker- 
ing in the fire, a flaring in the candle-flame, be- 
tokens the coming of a guest (Abbott, p. 98). 

Rabanus, again quoting Isidore of Seville {Etym. 
viii. 9), says : ‘ duo sunt autem genera divinationis : 
ars et furor. ’ Under ‘ ars ’ are the various methods 
of art magic Avhich are practised by the diviner ; 
under ‘furor’ the enthusiasm and ecstasy and 
frenzy which form the atmosphere most con&ucive 
to diraatioiL The ecstatic condition may still be 
found, not only among the dervishes of the East, 
but in some professedly Christian sects in the West. 
Authority alone can exercise the control both in 
the xiractice of spiritual art and in the frenzy of 
the religious devotee. 

Among the professors of divination referred to 
in the literature of the Church axe incantatores^ 
arioli^ aru^ices, augures, astrologi^ genetMiac% 
matliematicit horoscope sortilegi, salisatores (Isid. 
viii. 9), The incantator divined by means of spells 
or incantations. He claimed to cure diseases, to 


bless or curse the crops, to influence the weather. 
Constantine in 321 endeavoured to control the 
practice by law {Cod. Theod. lib. ix. tit. xvi. 3). 
The interpretation of this law reads : 

I Malefic!,^ vel iucantatores, vel immissores tempestatum, vel 
hil qui per invocationem daemonum mentes bomimim turbant, 
omni geuere poenae pumantur.’ 

In the words of Pliny {ffN xxviii. 2), such spells 
were an insult to human wisdom ; ‘ viritim sapient- 
issimi cujusque respuit fides.’ The writings of the 
Fathers, the canons of the Church, and the experi- 
ence of our times prove how great a hold such 
practices have even among those who profess Chris- 
tianity. It is to them that St. Paul alludes in 
Gal 3^ ‘ O foolish Galatians, who hath bewitched 
you?’ Liddell and Scott (s.v. ^aaKalpco), quoting 
Theocritus, write; ‘The charm was broken by 
spitting thrice’ (Theoc. vi. 39). The tempestarii, 
storm-raisers or storm-quellers, are constantly re- 
ferred to in the canons, the capitularies, aadipo&ni- 
tentiaria oi the Councils, the Emperors, and the 
Bishops (Ducange, Gloss. ^ s.v. ‘ Tempestarii ’). In 
Ireland such charms have been grafted into the 
religious customs of the people (Wood-Martin, 
Elder Faiths of Irelandy ii. 104r-108). A spell 
against whirlwinds in Macedonia is this: ‘Alex- 
ander the Great liveth, aye he doth live and reign.’ 
Abbott (ch. xiii.) gives many examples of such 
spells and incantations. 

The arioli were those who circled round the idol 
altars, uttering prayers, and making unhallowed 
oflerings : 

‘Arioli vocati, propter quod circa aras idolorum nefarias 
preces emittunt, et funesta sacriiicia offerunt ’ (Isid. viii. 9). 

A law of 357 condemns the practice, and rebukes 
the curiosity which encourages divination ; ‘ Sileat 
omnibus perpetiio divinandi curiositas’ {Cod. 
Theod. lib. ix. tit. xvi. 4). The object of the rites 
of the arioli was to receive some response. This 
practice of ‘raising the devil’ is I'eferred to by 
Tertullian : 

*qui aris inhalantes numen de nidore concipiunt, qui ructando 
curantur, qui anhelando praefautur ^ (Apol. 23). 

There may be some survival of this rite in the 
Desiuli or ‘ Holy round,’ a circling sunwise round a 
rude stone monument or a well, and in the Tuapholl^ 
or ‘ Unholy round,’ which brings a curse. This 
cursing round was accompanied with incantations 
and the casting of cursing stones on the altar 
(Wood-Martin, ii. 51-57). The ‘ j>eccatum ario- 
landi ’ is condemned with the ‘ scelus idolatriae ’ in 
an Epistle of Stephen of Tournay {Ep. 120, ap. 
Ducange, Gloss.). 

The aruspices are referred to in the laws of 
Constantine in 319 {Cod. Theod. lib. ix. tit. xvi, 
1-2). The aruspex divined hy means of inspecting 
the entrails of a victim ofiered in sacrifice. The 
decree does not destroy, but only regulates their 
practice. The aruspex must not go into private 
houses. He must be consulted only in the temple : 
‘ aras publicas adque delubra ’ ; and in the open 
light : ‘ libera luce tractari.’ ‘ Superstition! enim 
suae servire cupientes, poterunt publice ritum 
r>roj)iium exercere.’ The Empire as well as the 
Church recognized the importance of keeping the 
practice of divination under control. 

This practice still survives. The use of the 
shoulder-blade in divination is an art in itself, 
known as omoplatoscopy. The colour, the spots, 
the lines are all read by tbe expert. The breast- 
bone of the fowl is used for the same purpose. 
This art flourishes still in Western Macedonia and 
Albania. In England the practice is remembered 
in the reading of the speal-bone. The breaking of 
the ‘ wishing-bone,’ which many of us remember as 
a solemn diversion of our childhood, as enjoyable 
almost as the feasting on the fowl, is also to be 
traced to the same source. This use of the ‘ merry- 
thought’ is derived from the ancient use of the 
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cock ia divination (Abbott, p. 97 f. ; Wood-Martin, 
p. 141). . , , , , 

Augunj was of two kinds: ''ad ocnlos and ‘ad 
aiires,’ The divination was from the flight or from 
the song of birds. It was regulated ].)y decrees of 
357 and 358 {Cod, Theod, lib. ix. tit. xvi. 6). 
There are many survivals of this kind of divination ; 

‘ A whistling maid and a crowing hen 

Are hateful alike to God and men,’ 

The crowing of a cock out of hoursj the hooting of 
an owl, the cawing of a crow on the house-top, are 
all regarded as uncanny. The pigeons which fre- 
q^uent the mosque of Bajesid in Constantinople and 
the Piazza of St, Mark’s at Venice are looked on ! 
as birds of good omen. The geese in the cloister 
of the Cathedral of Barcelona may be a survival 
of the geese kept in old time in the Homan temple 
on the same site. The series of Dove-Bishops at 
Ravenna and the letting loose of pigeons at certain 
festivals, though now associated with the gift of 
the Holy Oliost, have doubtless a more ancient 
root in the rites of divination. A certain Hillidins 
delivered the people of Vieille-Brionde from a Bur- 
gundian raid by the leading of a dove : ‘ nt aiunt, 
eommonitione columbae aiitis incitatus.’ And 
Gregory of Tours adds: 

‘Quod ne quis invideat confictum de columba, et homlni 
praestituM Christiano, cum Orosius consulem Romanum, id 
est Marcum Valerium, a corvo alite scribafe adjutum ’ {de Mir. 
S. Julianif 7 ; Oros. iii. 6). 

The magpie in England is still greeted with the 
rhyme : 

‘ One for sorrow, two for mirth, 

Three for a wedding, and four for a birth.* 

And the flight to right or left is a survival of the 
augury ‘ ad oculos,’ The swan was sacred to the 
children of Llyr. The word drean, ‘ wren,’ is in 
Cormac’s Glossary explained as a Druid 

bird, a bird that makes a prediction.’ He was the 
‘ magus avium ’ in Irish hagiology. The stork, the 
starling, and the swallow ^so have their place in 
the folklore of divination. ‘ A dove from heaven ’ 
protected St. Moling at his birth. 

‘ A madman and a fox (lived with him), also a wren and a 
little fly that used to buzz to him when he came from matins, 
till the wren hopped on it and killed it ; and this killing by the 
wren was displeasing to him, so he cursed the wren, and said : 
“ My fly. . , . Howbeit,” says Moling, “ but he that marred for 
me the poor pet that used to be making music for me, let his 
dwelling be for ever in empty houses, with a wet drip therein 
continually. And may children and young persons be destroy- 
ing him ! Howbeit then, but the wren killed the fly. Then 
the fox killed the wren. The dog of the steading killed the fox. 
A cowherd lolled the madman, namely, Suibne son of Colman’ 
(Whitley-Stokes, Ths Birth and Life of St. Moling, Paris, 1906 : 
Wood-Martin, ii. 140-150 ; Abbott, pp. 106-110). 

Rh^s tells the story of a bird- warning associated 
with the sunken palace of Bala Lake {Celtic Folk- 
lore^ Oxford, 1901, p. 409). The common saying, 
‘A little bird has whispered it in my ear,’ shows 
the continuity of tradition as to augury. Wood- 
Martin (ii. 143) gives a picture of a bronze instru- 
ment with bird ornaments, found in a bog near 
Ballymoney, Co. Antrim, which has been thought 
by some to be a divining-rod. It is not earlier 
than the 6th century. 

The astrologi, genetfdiaci, and mathematici were 
all adepts in divination by means of the study of 
the stars. The term 'tnathematici was a common 
one in the 4th cent. : ‘quos vulgus mathematicos 
voeafc’ (Jerome, Coidi. in Dan. c. ii. 2). So also in 
the 1st cent. {DidachCy c. 3). St. Augustine has 
frequent references to them: ‘Jametiam mathe- 
maticorum fallaces divinationes, et impia delira- 
menta rejeceram’ {Conf, vii. 6). The title of the 
Theodosian Code^ under which the practices of 
divination are regulated, is: ‘de Maleficis et 
Mathematicis.’ They are specially mentioned in 
edicts of 357, 358, 370, or 373. A decree of 
Honorius and Theodosius in 409 reads : 

Mathematicos, nisi parati sint, codicibus erroris propfii sub 
oculis Episcoporum incencUo coccrematis, Oatholicae Religi- 


onis cultui fidem tradere, nunquam ad errorem praeteritum 
redituiri, non solum urbe Roma, sed etiam omnibus civitatibus 
pelli decernimus ’ (Cod. Theod. lib. ix. tit, xvi. 12). 

The horoscope had an important place in the 
divination of the mathematici and genethUaci. 
Isidore of Seville writes : ‘Horoseopi dicti, <Jiiod 
boras nativitatis hoininnm speculantur dissimili 
et diverse fato’ {Ftym, viil 9). In the Morocco 
crisis of 1911, a heading in the of July 

28, ‘ The Kaiser’s Horoscope,’ shows that there are 
still some who attach meaning to these practices. 

The soriilegi were those who divined by lot or 
by the chance opening either of the Scriptures or 
of Virgil: 

‘ qui sub nomine fictae religionis per quasdain, quas sanctorum 
sortes vocant, divinationis scientiam profitentur, aut quarum- 
cunque scripturaruin inspectione futura proiiiittunt’ (Isid. 
viii. 9). 

The Sanctorum were similar to the sortes 
Vergilianm {ap. Spartian. Vit. Had. 5). Severus 
is said to have read his destiny in the line : 

‘Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento.* 
Sometimes the answer was obtained by opening 
the hook at random, sometimes by pricking the 
text with a pin. The practice was not regulated 
by the Theodosian Com. It was forbidden in a 
capitulare generate of 789 : 

*De tabulis vel codicibus requirendis. Et ut nuUus in psal- 
terio vel in evangelio, vel in aliis rebus, sortiri praesumat, nee 
divinationes aliquas observare * (Op. Carol, Magn. [Migne, PXr 
xeviL 1873)* 

The method of the sortes Sanctorimi is given in 
a Life of St. Hubert of Lihge (c. 714). After a fast 
of three days, two hooks were placed on the altar 
•—a Book of the Gospels and a Sacrainentary : 

‘ Reseratum autem Evangelium hanc primum legenti senten- 
tiam obtulit : Ne timeas, Maria ; invenisti enim gratiam apud 
Dominum. Liber etiarii Sacramentorum in sui apertione hoc 
primum videnti objecit: Dirige viam famuli tui’ (ib. p. 188, 
note> 

The election of St. Martin to the Bishopric of 
Tours was decided by such a use of the Psalter : 

‘Uuus e circumstantibus, sumto psalterio, quern primum 
versum invenit, arripuit. Psalmus autem hie erat: Ex ore 
infantium et lactantmm. , . (Sulp. Sev., de Vita S. Martini, 
ch. 9). 

The open practice of this mode of divination in the 
Churen is illustrated on the occasion of the visit 
of Chramnus to Dijon {c, 556). The clergy deter- 
mined to tell his fortune from each of the three 
Lections of the Gallican Mass ; 

‘Positis clerici tribus libris super altarium, id est Prophetiae, 
Apostoli, atque Evangeliorum, oraverunt ad Domirium, ut 
Chramno quid eveniret ostenderet.’ The three readings are 
then given (Greg. Tur., Hist. Franc, iv. 10). 

In another case, three books were placed on the 
tomb of St. Martin : 

‘id est Psalterii, Regum, Evangeliorum: etvigilana tota nocte 
petiit ut sibi beatus confessor quid evenhet ostenderet.’ This 
was in 577 V. 14). 

The practice of learning by such means the char- 
acter and administration of a newly elected Bishop 
became in early times an established Church cus- 
tom. Ducange, in his Glossarium {s,v, ‘Sortes 
Sanctorum’), gives illustrations from the Lives of 
Anianus of Orleans, Lanfrane, and others. It was 
known as the Prognosticon. 

Another form of divination was also practised, 
known as sortes per hrevia. In cases of doubt, 
papers were drawn, and the lot thus taken. In 
the Ghronicle of Camhrai, it is recorded that the 
Bishops of Poitiers, Autun, and Arras claimed the 
bodjrof St. Leger. The lot fell to the Bishop of 
Poitiers : 

‘ fcribus EpisfcoHs, horum trium nominibus subscripts, et confuse 
sub palla altaris obtectis, factaque in commune oratione, Picta- 
vensi Episcopo ex indiciis sanctum corpus deberi declaratum 
est*(^&.>. 

In Spain a similar kind of divination was known 
as ensalmos or inpsalmum. The sortes Anosto- 
lorum was a collection of pious sayings drawn up 
for this purpose. At the end are these words : 

! ‘ Haec sunt Sortes Sanctorum quae nunquam fall im tur, neque 
; mentiuntur : id est, Deum roga et obtinebis tiiiod cupis. Age 
' Ei gratias ' (Smitb-Cheetham, DO A, art ‘ Sortilegy 
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Charles Simeon sought for comfort in this way ; 

‘ It was not for direction I was looking’s for I am no friend to 
such superstitions as the Sortes Virgilmnce, but only for sup- 
port. The first text that caught my eye was Matt, xxvii, 32^ 
(Chambers’s Bncycl.^ art. * Sortes Yirgilianse ’). 

There is also a reference to the use of rods in the 
casting of lots in the Lex Frisionum (tit. 14. 1, ap, 
Ducange, .s.-y. ‘Tenus’) : 

‘ Tunc unusquisque illorum septem faciat suam sortem, id est, 
tenum de virga.’ 

This kind of rhahdomancy was condemned by the 
Council of Auxerre in 578 : 

* non licet ad sortileges vel ad auguria respicere, nec ad sortes, 
quas Sanctorum vocant, vel quas de ligno aut de pane faciunt 
aspicere.* 

The SOTS de pane refers to purgation by bread. 
The guilt or innocence of an aecnsed was tested by 
the eating of bread. It was known as cormed : 

‘ Si quis altari ministrantium accusetur, et aniicis destitutus 
sit . . . vadat ad judicium, quod Auglice dicitur Corsned, et 
fiat, sicut Deus velit' {Leges Kanuti Megis, cap. 6, ap. Bromp- 
tonum ; Ducange, s.v, ‘ Corsned ’). 

The salisatores were those who divined by 
leaping ; 

* quia dum eis membrorum quaecunque partes salierint, aliquid 
sibi exinde prosperum sen triste significare praedicunt’ (Isid. 
viii. 9). 

It would also refer to what is popularly known 
as the ^ jumps/ a twitching in the body. Bt. 
Augustine refers to it : ‘ His adjungiintur millia 
inanissimarum observationum, si membrum ali- 
quod salierit’ {de Doctr. Chr. ii. 20). There may 
be a trace of this in the Life of St. Moling : 

‘The cleric said to the Spectre : “Grant me a boon” . . . 
Then he bound that boon on the Spectre’s hand. Thereafter 
he leapt his three steps of pilgrimage and his three leaps of 
folly. The first leap that he leapt, he seemed to them- no 
more than a crow on the top of a hill. The second leap that 
he leapt, they saw him not at all. . . . But3 the third leap that 
he leapt, *tis then he alighted on the stone-wall of the church 
. , . then he leajit from the stone- wall, and reached the church, 
and sat in his place of prayer. . . . After that he looked at the 
l^y, and thus he was, with the glow of the anger and the fire 
on him, and the radiance of the Godhead in his countenance’ 
(Whitley-Stokes, p. 16 f.). 

3 . Primitive Christianity would seem to have 
been more tolerant of divination than the more 
developed Catholic Christianity of the West. The 
evidence of the hooks of the NT points to this 
d.ifterence. It is in St. Matthew’s Gospel alone 
that the Star is recorded (2®), and that dreams are 
referred to as a means of revelation. The dreams 
of Joseph ( 1 ^^ 2^'^ and the dream of Pilate’s 

wife (27^®) are an echo of the early belief in this 
form of divination in the Jewish-Christian Church. 
The only instance of the Divine lot is in the cradle 
of Christianity at Jerusalem, in the choice of St. 
Matthias (Ac 1^). In the extension of Christian- 
ity the Gospel triumphs over divination. Simon 
the Sorcerer of Samaria (Ac 8 ®), Ely mas the Sor- 
cerer of Cyprus (IJ®), the woman with the spirit 
of divination at Philippi (16^^), the sorcerers of ' 
Ephesus (19^®), stand condemned in the records of i 
the early mission outside Judaea. Occultism gives 
way before Sacramentalism, although faint traces 
of the primitive faith are recognizable in the stories 
of the ^shadow of Peter’ (Ac 5^®), the handker- 
chiefs from the body of Paul the trances 

of Peter (10^*^) and Paul (22^’, 2 Co 12 ^). Witch- 
craft under the form of ^xippaK^la is condemned in 
Gal 5^, Kev 218 

In the sub-Apostolic ages there are a few refer- 
ences to the pi'actice of divination. The Mpistle of 
Barnabas links together /ji.ay€La and <pappaK€lct 
(XX. 1). St. Ignatius in his Epistle to the EpJm- 
sians also refers to fiayeLa^ and speaks of the one 
Bread of the Blessed Sacrament as the (pappaKov 
&eapaa-ias (xix. 2, xx. 2 ). Hermas calls a fmvreU 
a heathen practice [Mand. xi. 4). The Didaohe 
forbids it : 01 ) paye^ceLS, ot cpapixcLKedcreLS (c. 2 ) ; and 
again : riKvov juou, yivov QiwvocrKbrros . . . pigbk 

^Ttaoidds p7]di jjAidriparLKbs (c. 3). ^ If the ‘ Two 
Ways’ is an early Jewish-Christian document, 
this straight teaching against augury, incanta- 


tion, and astrology implies a continuance of the 
practice among Eastern Christians. 

This is suj)ported by the evidence of Irenseus at 
the end of the 2nd century. The magical arts of 
Marcus coloured his sacramental rites as well as 
his teaching (c. Ecer. i. xiii.). The followers of 
Simon Magus would appear to have grafted his 
magic into their Christianity. 

‘Igitur horum mystici sacerdotes libidinose quidem vivunt, 
magias autem perficiunt. . . . Exorcisiuis et iueantationibus 
utuntur. Amatoria quoque et agogima, et qui dicuntur paredri 
et oniropompi, et quaecunque siint alia perierga apud eos 
studiose exercentur ’ {ih. xxiii. 4). 

The followers of Carpocrates practised the same 
art : 

‘Artes enim magicas operantur et ipsi, et incantationes, 
philtra quoque et charitesia, et paredros, et oniropompos . . . 

(i&. XXV. 3). 

Dreams are here included with incantations and 
philtres. 

Tertullian in his de Anima {c. 209-214) regards 
divination as a faculty of . the soul : 

‘ Dedimus enim illi . . . et dominationem remm, et divina- 
tionein . . . Definiimus aniinam . , . dominatricem, divina* 
tricem ’ (ch- 22). 

Dreams may be ‘peculiare solatium naturalis 
oraculi’ {ib. 46), but he points out their danger : 

‘ Defiiiimus enim a daemomis plurimum incuti soinnia, etsi 
interdum vera et gratiosa, sed, de qua industria dixinius, 
affectantia atque captantia, quanto niagis vena et frustratoria 
et turbida et ludibriosa et immunda ’ {ib. 47). 

And of the magical arts in brief : ‘ Quid ergo 
dicemus magiam? quod omnes paene fallaeiam’ 
{ib. 57). This he wrote as a Montanist. As a 
Catholic (c. 197), in reply to a charge ‘de sterili- 
tate Chxistianorum,’ he numbers among the critics 
of the Church ‘ magi, item aruspices, arioli, mathe- 
matici’ {ApoL A$). 

Clement of Alexandria refers to the i^ractice 
of divination among the Germans. There were 
women among them who could foretell the future 
by looking into the whirlpools and currents and 
eddies of a river {Strom, i. 15). ‘ The inventors 

of these arts as well as of philosophy were nearly 
all W’barians ’ {ib. i. 16). Origen more than once 
^eaks of divination as a snare to the Christians of 
Egypt : 

‘Haec ergo omnia, id est, sire auguratio, sive extispicium, 
sive quaelibet immolatio, sive etiam sortitio, aut quicunqua 
motus avium, vel pecudiim, vel inspectio quaecunque fibrarum, 
ut aliquid de futuris videantur ostendere, in operatione 
daemonuni fieri non dubito ’ {in Num.^ horn. xvi. 7). He calls 
the ‘opprobrium Aegypti’ of his day ‘observare auguria, 
requirere stellarum cursus, et eventus ex iis futurorum rimari, 
servare souinia caeterisque hujusmodi superstitionibiis impli- 
cari. Idololatriae namque mater est Aegyptus * {In Lihr. Jes. 
BmCt horn. v. 6). 

1 The inscriptions of Eumeneia in the 3rd cent, 
show that the city was to a large extent Christian. 
But, as it was necessary to keep up the forms of 
the national religion, and as the ‘courtesies of 
society and ordinary life, as well as of municipal 
administration, had a non-Christian form,’ the 
‘spirit of accommodation’ must have ruled in the 
religious life of the citizens (Rannsay, Cities and 
Bishoprics of Phrygia, vol. ii., Oxford, 1897, p. 
504). The disciplinary canons of the Synod of 
Ancyra in 314 are an echo of this ‘spirit of ac- 
commodation’ of an early age. The 4tli cent, 
tightened the reins of discipline as well as the 
definitions of the faith. The practice of divination 
was condemned by canon xxiii. {al. xxiv.) : 

‘Qui divinationea expetunt, et morem gentilmm siibsecuntur 
, . . sub regula quinquennii jaceant* {Decret, p. ii. caus. xxvi. 
qu. v. 2), . T . 

The same need of discipline was recognized in 
the far W^est. The Synod of Eliberis (Granada) 
in Spain (between 314 and 324), in addition to 
many canons against idolatrous rites, has one 
canon forbidding women to frequent cemeteries : 
‘ne feminae in coemeterio pervigilent’ (can. 
XXXV.). St. Jerome refers to the custom of re- 
sorting to cemeteries as a means of divining with 
the dead : 
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'sed sedens quoque, vel habitans in sepulchris, et in delubris 
idolorum domiens; ubi stratis pellibus hostiarum incubare 
soliti eranfe, utsomniig futura cognoscerenb ’ {in Is, 654). 

The eiergy were forbidden to practise divination 
"by the Synod of Laodicea (c. 343--381) : 

*non oportet sacris officiis deditos vel clericos inagos ant 
incantafcores existere, aiitfacere philaoteria ’ (can. Z%ap, Dearet, 
p. ii. cans, xxvl qu. V. 4). 

Priscillian and his followers were accused of 
practising astrology. And his writings give some 
grounds for the accusation, though he clearly states 
how far he thought it right to go : 

‘Adtendi autem lunaris ideo cursus jubetur, non ub in eo 
observatio religionia sit, sed quia in ea quae videntur omnis 
homo vincitur eb germana aelementis <^ro . . .* {PTisdU. Op,i 
ed. Schepss, 1889, p. 78. Sff.; cf. F. Paret, Ffise. 1894, p. 144). 

The Church of the 4th cent, was weakened by 
this ‘curiosity’ in the matter of divination. It 
had difficulty in detaching itself from the practice 
of the magical arts. At the close of the century 
Nicetas of Kemesiana, a prominent Bishop of the 
old Latin Church of the Danube, writes : 
‘abrenuntiafc inimico et angelis ejus, id est, universae magicae 
curiositati . , . renuntiateboperibusejusmalisjidest, culturis 
et idolis, sortibus et auguriis . . .' (Niceta, ed. A. E. Burn, 
Cambridge, 1905, de SpmholOt c. 1). 

The Galiican Church seems to have been troubled 
by this curiosity in magic. It is referred to in the 
canons of Agde (506), Orleans (511), and Vannes 
(461 or 465). In a canon of the Synod of Auxerre 
(578), in addition to the auguria and sortes 
Sanctorum, mention is made of characteres. 
These were of the nature of charms : 

*Phylacteria et Characteres diabolieos nec sibi uec suis 
aliquando suspendaut, incantatorea velub ministros diaboli 
fugiant’ (Aug. ds Temp., serm. 163, ap, D\iomge, Glossar,), 

The Church of Spain also regulated the practice 
of divination. It is condemned in the capitula of 
Martin of Bracara (c. 72), and in can. 30 of the 
Council of Toledo in 633. But it survived through- 
out the and in the Carolinian Renaissance 
of discipline it required stringent treatment. In 
the Decretals of Gratian is a long extract from an 
unpublished capitulary which illustrates its danger 
under the Frank Empire : 

‘Episcopi eorumque ministri omnibus viribua elaborare 
studeant, ut perniciosam et a zabulo inventam sortilegam et 
magicam artem ex parrochiia suis penitus eradicent* {Dear. 
p. ii. caus. xxvi. qu. v. 12). 

The Church of Rome expressed the judgment of 
the whole Chnrch in the Council of 721 under 
Gregory ii. ; 

* Si quis ariolos, aruspices vel incantatorea observaverit, aut 
philacteriis ususfuerit, anathema sit ' {ib. qu. v, 1). 

Litkbaturb . — Corpns Juris Canonid, ed. Friedberg, 1879; 
Codex Theodosianus, ed. Gothofred, 1786 ; Ducange, Ghssar, 
ad Soriptores medice et injmm Latinitatis, 1733; Smith- 
Cheetham, DCA, 1876; Cnambers, Encyc., 1889; G. F. 
Abbott, Macedmian Folklore, Cambridge, 1903 ; W, G. 
Wood-Martin, Traces of the Elder Faiths of Ireland, London. 

T. Barns. 

DIVINATION (Egyptian), — ^From more than 
one point of view it seems impossible to bring 
Egyptian divination under the classifications in 
general use in the study of manticsj we cannot 
make either the ordinary definitions, or the pur- 
pose, or even— -to a certain extent— the means em- 
ployed fit in exactly. In fact, in this study, as in 
so many others, the Egyptians made no attempt 
to formulate a theory, or even to lay down 
general principles. In Egypt we find nothing 
corresponding to the didactic treatises on mantics 
composed by the CJialdceans and by the Hellenic 
world, nothing like the prodigious variety of 
means of divination of the Assyrians and Greeks, 
including the observation of almost every pheno- 
menon of Nature, beings, and things. The ob- 
servation of the ordinary aspects of the sky is 
confined to the realm of astrology ; its unusual 
aspects (meteors, shooting stars, comets, zodiacal 
light, eclipses) are explained in advance by myth- 
and do not require an interpretation from 
actual divination. There is no mentiop of the 


mantics of rain, winds, clouds, or smoke, etc., in 
i the Egyptian texts, or of the twenty kinds of 
hydromancy, or of divination by ‘ palmistry.’ In 
connexion with living creatures there is no ritual 
study of the movements or appearances of animals 
(omithoscopy, ichthyoscopy, etc.) ; nor do we meet 
with haruspicy,^ extispicy, or teratoscopy. There 
are no evidences in the Egyptian texts or monu- 
ments of eledonomancy, libanomancy, rhabdo- 
mancy, axinomaney, clairomancy, lithoboly, belo- 
mancy, knuckle-bones, dice, divining-rods, or, 
indeed, of any of the means of inquiry by the 
production of phenomena for interpretation. 

When we apply to Egypt the classifications in 
general use for the mantics of other peoples, we 
find a certain number of divinatory processes men- 
tioned by the ancient Greek and Roman authors, 
about wffiich, however, it is very important to 
observe : (1) that they are of rare occurrence, or 
are employed only in popular superstitions and 
not by official divination ; and (2) that they were 
introduced into Egypt at a late date, under the 
influence of Asia or of the Hellenic world. 

To the first class we may assign the indications drawn from 
the flight of birds and encounters with serpents ; e.g. the 
story of Alexander’s expedition to the Great Oasis. This form 
of divination possibly belongs to Egypt, and the inscription of 
Hammamat (Erman, ZX xxix. [1891] 60) may be cited in its 
defence, in which a gazelle shows the spot in the desert where 
the stone of the royal sarcophagus is to be set up. But the 
incident was related rather as a miracle, and there is no ground 
for considering it a regular method of divination. The use of 
the divinatory vase seems equally unknown to the priests of 
the official cults, and the so-called magic consultation of 
Nectanebo is a legend of Greek origin. The divinatory vase 
certainly existed In Egypt in the last centuries of its history, 
and the demotic texts agree on this point with the Grjeco- 
Eoman evidences ; but it is very probable that this practice 
was imported from Persia, and in any case it was never em- 
ployed by the court-priests, but only by magicians. 

Apart from the reference in Gn 445 to the divining cup of 
Joseph, which may be a non-Egyptian adaptation, we know 
from the classics (Plin. xxxiiL 46 ; Plutarch, de Iside, Ixi., 
Ixiv.; Horapollo, i. 39, eta) that this was a part of the cult of 
Anubis in particular ; the god was invoked by means of a vase 
full of liquid or a flame ; and the reading of the divinatory 
signs or images was performed through the medium of a child’, 
on whom they worked by incantations and the laying on of 
hands. And thus, says Diodorus (xvii.), * the soul foresees 
future events in the phantoms she herself creates * (cf. Virey, 
Religion igyp., Paris, 1909, p. 227, and Ermoni, Religion igyp,, 
do. 1910, p. 122). The use of the child, because of its innocence, 
is a common practice in all magic, and is connected with the 
universal belief in the inferiority of a man who has committed 
a sin or has had sexual connexions, in the struggle against the 
spirits. Lef^bure connects these methods of divination of the 
later period with analogous practices occurring all over North 
Africa (i20«Me J./n<jaine, 1905, no. 257, p, 211), and conjectures 
with great probability (N^^Mnic, vi. [1902] 61) that the material 
process consisted in creating in the child’s brain phantoms and 
images of Anubis and others, by means of hypnotism and 
loolong at a shining object. We know, besides, that these 
processes persisted down to our own days in the Arabic world. 

It is possible, then, to find in Egypt in the last 
centuries some of the processes ot divination of 
the Mediterranean and Chaldseo- Assyrian world. 
The fact of their combination with innumerable 
popular superstitions tended to produce in the 
official cults a multitude of practices which do 
not really belong to the history of Egyptian 
divination. 

With the above restrictions, it appears that the 
contents of Egyptian divination were essentially 
four: (1) the interpretation of dreams {g.v,), sought 
i or unsought; (2) the reading of horoscopes (see 
Stars) ; (3) divinatory calculations made from the 
position and influences of the stars {g.v .) ; and (4) 
the manifestation, directly and plainly indicated, of 
the will of the gods themselves. This last branch 
includes (a) the movements of the sacred animals, 
(5) the responses of the ‘prophetic statues,’ and (c) 
the words spoken by the gods in their temples, 
ke, oracles properly so called. 

(a) The first group in the last class seems to have 
1 Herodotus and some modern authorities have confused 
veterinary examination to ensure the purity of sacrificiai 
victims with examination for purposes of divination. 
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layed a very limited part. Consultations of the 

nil Apis are known in the clapics. Pliny {viii. 
71) and Anim. Marcellinus (xxii. 14) relate that 
the omen was good or had according as Apis 
accepted or refused the food oflered by the wor- 
shippers, and that the sacred animal refused the 
offering of Germanicus. They also tell of pro- 
sperity or adversity being foretold for the country 
according as the bull chose to go into one or the 
other of two stalls. 

There is little doubt that these superstitions are truly Egyp- 
tian and very ancient. But it is very doubtful whether, at the 
classical period, such manifestations were employed by the 
priests as means of divination ; it is far more probable that 
they were simply popular superstitions, existing throughout 
all Egypt wherever sacred animals were kept in the temples, 
and that what the Greeks and Bomans tell of Apis happened 
also in the case of the crocodiles of Ombos, and the rams of 
Elephantine or of Mendes. It may have been due to the influ- 
ence of the Greeks, who were accustomed to give importance 
to this very type of mantics, that these customs became em- 
bodied in the priestly cult, or at least were given a greater 
importance as methods of divination. In fact, dreams, astro- 
logy, and, in particular, the direct consultation, in definite 
language, of living images of the gods, had at an early period 
supplied the oflScial religion of Egypt with methods of con- 
sultation far more convenient, more explicit, and more in 
keeping with the fastidious genius of the race ; and it is to 
these classes that nearly all the known examples of Egyptian 
divination belong. 

(5) Among the most characteristic processes in 
the consultation of statues is the desimation of the 
Ethiopian sovereigns by the statue of Amon-Ea at 
Napata. The ancient authors had been struck 
witli it (see esp. the account of Diodorus, iii. 5, 
and a corrupted version in the satirical writings 
of Synesius French tr. by Druon, Paris, 

1878, p. 244]). The famous of Jebel Barkal, 
on which the election of Aspalut is recorded, is 
the most complete account of this practice access- 
ible in the English language. After a number of 
ceremonies, too long to describe here (see Maspero, 
Boulaq^ pp. 69, 336, and Guide Cairo 
ed, Dec. 1910, p. 215,Koom S, West Side, no. 692), 
the candidates for the throne were brought before 
the statue of the god, which liad been adjured to 
make its choice known. They filed past the idol, 
which remained motionless until it * seized’ the 
candidate it chose. The statue thereupon declared 
in formal terms that this was the king. The newly- 
elected monax’ch then entered the sanctuary, and 
was crowned by the god himself. 

Recent Egyptological discoveries show that all the traits of 
this curious ceremonial were borrowed by Ethiopia from the 
divinatory ritual of Egypt. On the tomb of Nib Udnnaf at 
Gurneh (see Sethe, S!l. xliii. [1906] 30 ff.) there is an account of 
the election of the high priest of Amon-Ra. The candidates 
were led before the statue of the god. They were all shown to 
it in turn, * and not to a single one of them did it make the 
motion hamt [see below for the actual gesture] except, said the 
King, when I pronounced thy name." Then, Nib U6nnaf being 
thus chosen, the statue conferred the power upon him by four 
magic passes. A second text, discovered later, proves that the 
custom was in existence even in the time of Amenhotep iii., 
and it is quite logical to suppose that it goes back to a much 
earlier period; it may perhaps be even as ancient as the 
worship of the god himself. 

The right of consulting the god is reserved, of 
course, to his people, i.e, to the king or the chief 
* prophet ’ (a poor modem tr. of the word honu, 
which is, more exactly, a ‘ man belonging to some 
one’). The consultation does not take place at 
any time, but only, according to traditional eti- 
quette, on one of tlie days of the holy image’s 
‘going out’ (Hw-ws* assemblies,’ ‘processions^) — 
in the case of the Theban Amon, at ‘his 
great festival of Apit.’ There is a recognized place 
where it is allow^able to present the divinatory re- 
quest to the god, and even to interrupt the ‘ going 
out ’ of the god to question him. At Thebes it is 
the place called the ‘ silver pavement.’ The priest 
approaches the shrine containing the statue and 
begins by an invocation (dsh) in court language. 
He then asks the statue if it is convenient for it 
to listen to such and such an affair. The terms 
nsed here also are traditional : ‘ 0 God of Good- 


ness, my Lord,’ is the beginning of the question. 
Then the c*ase is stated : a theft has been com- 
mitted; will the god help to find the stolen pro- 
perty and the culprits ’ A funerary monxmient 
has been robbed ; does the god desire the punish- 
ment of the spoilers? Sometimes even more cir- 
cumlocution is used : ‘Lord, may we lay before 
thee a serious aftair ? ’ among the Banis of the 
Great Oasis ; see below). If the statue remains 
motionless, the request is refused, and the matter 
is dropped. If it consents to listen, it acquiesces 
{hanu) ‘ twice with decision.’ 

The actual gesture of consent is difficult to determine- 
Nearly all authorities admit that the statue * shook its head.’ 
QChe word hanUt always employed, without exception, in all 
the texts, for this method of divination, may, indeed, mean a 
shake of the head, according to the usual signification of the 
word in ordinary language, Amon-Ra of Karnak, in the long 
series of examples known to us, Amon ‘ Pakhoniti’ of Memphis 
(cf. Pleyte, PS BA x. [1892] 41, 66), Amon ‘ Ta-Shoni’ (td,),Khon8u 
‘Nofirhatep ’ of Thebes, Amenothes i., king of the dead (cf. 
Erman, 1910, p. 210), and the images of the Ethiopian 

Amon of Napata gave responses in this way (kanu). The same 
is true of Isis of Koptos (Petrie, Xopfos, nondon, 1896, pi. xix. 
lines 11-13). There is doubt, however, in the case of Juppiter 
Amon of the Great Oasis (cf. Brugsch, Beise nach der grossm 
Oase^ Leipzig, 1878, pi. xxii.), and the consultation granted 
afterwards to Alexander, on his famous journey to this sanctu- 
ary. But there is no decisive context to prove that it was the 
head rather than the arms that moved, and, as we have no 
remains of these portable statues, scientific reserve must be 
maintained on this material detail. The passage in the famous 
stela of Bakhtan, in which the king asks the statue of Khonsu 
‘ to incline its face," is nothing more than an ordinary expres- 
sion in court language, meaning ‘ to be in a benevolent mood, 
or * to consent gladly " to something. Finally, it will be ob- 
served : (1) that several passages in the inscriptions and papyri 
say that the statue performs aanw ‘ towards ’ some one hidden 
in the midst of a group or a crowd ; (2) that, in many other 
circumstances besides interrogations proper, the statue ‘ seizes 
some one, or ‘ holds the string ’ (the ritual term for founding a 
temple), etc. These evidences, along with others too long to 
give here, justify us in assuming, with equal probability, that 
the may have been a movement of the arm of a jointed 
statue, accompanied perhaps by a sound, a whistling, or a cry, 
of suitable strength. We have absolutely no exact details here, 
though we know that, in the case of oracles proper, the god 
spoke ; hut this Divine language is itself a matter for discus- 
sion. Maspero, in all the works in which he discusses these 
‘prophetic statues* (see Literature), holds that they were 
actual jointed dolls, with strings attached to their arms and 
heads, and that the offldating priest pulled a string for each 
response and each gesture. In his earliest works (cf. BBR xv. 
[18873 169 fl.) he even seems to admit the existence of actual 
machinery, worked, when required, by fire or steam. The 
explanation that the statue had a jointed head seems to be 
generally accepted. It is a very ingenious and satisfactory, 
hypothesis— but nothing more, for no single text or representa- 
tion supplies formal proof. 

Divination was the exclusive privilege of the ‘essential* 
statue, just as were the possession of the fluid sd, and the gift 
of exorcism, of healing, of ‘vital breaths," etc. ; and— probably 
for reasons of magic awe— the Egyptians neve?' made a single 
representation to show what such a statue was. There is one 
portable figure of Min, it is true, nude and ithyphallic, carried 
on his shield and having his ‘magic-case’ with him, in a 
number of Theban representations of processions (Luxor, 
Medinet Habu, and Bamesseum). This statue suggests, at the 
very first glance, the idea of a string hanging from the neck to 
the ground— which would justify the theory of statues with 
movable heads. But it is doubtful whether this is a ‘ prophetic 
statue— from the very fact that they have dared to show it in 
bas-relief. We know, finally, that the sacred image was carried 
on the bari ; and, even allowing that the naos was open during 
the consultation and that the statue was taken out of it and 
placed on the ground (cf. Plej^te, PSBA x. 43), it is difficult to 
see by what sort of mechanical means movements could be 
produced. All that we can state with certainty is that the 
idol indicated its wishes by a gesture, or by a gesture and a 
cry at the same time, and repeated twice. 

After this sort of ‘duty performance/ the king 
or the chief priest puts the question. The cases 
about which we know (from inscriptions, papyri, 
and ostraca) are of great variety (cf. Brit. Mus. 
Papyrus 10335 ; Mariette, Oatal. mon, d^Ahydos, 
Paris, 1881, no. 1225 ; Brugsch, ZA xx. [1871] 85 ; 
Erman, SB A W, 1910, pp. 344, 346=Cairo Ostrakon 
25242 ; Turin Papyrus 126, ch. 3 ; Erman, Agyp. 
Bel, 186 ; Louvre Maunier Stela ; Breasted, Anc, 
Records, iv. [Chicago, 1907] 817 ; Naville, Inscr, 
hist, de Binodjem III., Paris, 1883, p. 111). A con- 
sideration of all the questions submitted shows 
that the majority are judicial decisions, and that 
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they are entirely concerned with the people and 
things ruled over or possessed by the god; in 
short, tliat they are cases not of interpretative 
divination or divination of the future, hut of the 
divination, for the immediate present, of the god’s 
formal decision. This remark helps ns to under- 
stand how the process of the Divine response by 
Imnu tended to oecome a settled gesture, almost a 
piece of legal phi'aseology, the divinatory element 
of which in the end quite evaporated (see below)* 

The process of questioning is controlled by 
rigorous fixed rules, A series of definite ques- 
tions are asked, each one bringing nearer, m 
mrieticr, the solution of the difficulty. To each 
question the statue has to reply by ‘yes’(ie. by 
performing hanu ‘twice with decision’) or ‘no’ 
{Le, by remaining unmoved). In certain eases, 
the final decision depends entirely upon the statue’s 
gesture. Two pieces of writing are placed before 
it, the one saying that an accused person is guilty, 
the other that he is not guilty ; and the statue is 
required to choose. To make quite sure, this test 
is repeated twice. The case of the steward 
Thothmes is an example of this kind, in which, 
twice over, ‘the god refused to take the writing 
that declared him guilty, and took that declaring 
him innocent’ (cf. a good tr. of this typical 
example in Breasted, Anc. BecorcU, iv. 325). 

This curious passage would lead one to suppose that, even 
although hmiu means a shaking of the head, the statue certainly 
moved or stretched out its arm to take the writing. This 
evidence should be laid alongside of the various texts that 
seem to show that at the coronation of the king the statue of 
Amon-Ra pub the crown on the new sovereign’s head, as in 
Ethiopia (see below). 

Taken in connexion with the indication of the 
Ethiopian kings and the Theban chief priests by 
the statue, these examples of judicial decisions 
throw light upon the philosophy of such proceed- 
ings. It is possible— -and probable— that originally 
the gesture of the statue was actually divinatory, 
inasmucli as, though an indication was looked for 
from it that was the result, it is true, of solicita- 
tion, its exact answer or choice could not be fore- 
told. In the earliest times the hanu of the statue 
was as impossible to anticipate with certainty 
as were the miraculous movements recorded in 
other inscriptions — the statne making a gesture 
of welcome or salutation, during a procession, as 
it passed before a court official (cf. Petrie, Koptos, 
pi. xix. line 11 f.), or, more frequently, before 
the prince who was destined one day to mount 
‘the throne of Horns,’ and of whose future 
position as king of Egypt no indication had ever 
until then been made. The original nature of 
the process had a tendency gradually to become 
an operation in which the process of investigation, 
procedure, and inquiry was canied through more 
and more by human means, and the only uncertain 
element— ie. the opinion, or the will, of the god 
—was reduced to the very restricted alternative 
of saying ‘ yes’ or remaining motionless. Divina- 
tion proper, thus reduced to the minimum of 
interpretative freedom, and confined to cases 
equally definite and real, became, by force of 
circumstances, rather a registration of the god’s 
consent taken for granted in practice, and soon 
even simply a formality with practically no divi- 
natory significance in it. This was almost certainly 
the nature of the Divine hanu in the cases of the 
election of the Ethiopian king and the nomination 
of the Theban chief priest ; and similarly in the 
ratification of judicial sentences. This all serves 
to explain how, in the course of history, the 
Divine consent -by a movement of the statue 
came to be the regular and necessary accessary of 
registration for all kinds of contracts, deeds of 
gift, maiTiages, wills, and even rescripts relating 
to funerary lots passed before the temple authori- 


ties, in which there was no kind of ‘divination’ 
to be seen — unless, indeed, we give that name to 
the desire (or wmuld-he desire) to be quite certain, 
for the sake of the validity of these actions, that 
the spirit of the god was not opposed to them 
(cf, (1) the process in the Turin Fapyriis 126 ; 
(2) Erman, iTi.’ xxxv. [1897] 12, for the registra- 
tion of a will; (3) Maspero, Bowtog, p, 336, for 
the registration of a funerary decree ; and (4) what 
Breasted .says in Anc. EmordSi iv. 325, about a 
special work on this series of legal docmnents)A 
\c) From the known examples, it appears that the 
consultation of statues usually consisted in obtain- 
ing a series of aequiescings manifested by the 
ha7iu. We have seen, however, that movements of 
‘seizing’ sometimes accompanied this manifesta- 
tion of the god’s will. There were also other 
movements of an analogous kind; when the 
image of Khonsii consented to grant its magic 
power to one of the statues of Khonsu in order to 
drive off a demon, it is said that it ‘made four 
passes of the magic fluid —from which we may 
assume actual movements, no matter how rudi- 
mentary, of the arms or of an arm. In some of 
the cases cited above, it is formally stated that 
the hanu was accompanied by spoken words, 
sentences more or less brief, but practically form- 
ing a short discourse; this is the case in the 
election of the kings of Napata. It is, indeed, 
certain, from a number of other texts, that the 
gods spoke— not, of course, to the common herd 
of mortals, but to their sons and their ministers 
(i.e. to the members of the royal family and the 
high priests). The gist of the wishes they mani- 
fested thus was afterwards reduced to the form of 
a decree («e 2 fw), and engraved on the walls of the 
temple as ‘ the words of the god himself ’ ; or their 
I wishes were embodied in one of those rhythmical 
prose accounts, lyrical in character, which have 
been rapidly enriching the corpus of Egyptian 
historical inscriptions in recent times. 

These oracles are of as many varieties as the consultations of 
the statues examined above. Sometimes the god himself, of 
his own accord and unsolicited, suddenly manifested his will, 
making his voice heard, in the sOence of the sanctuary, to the 
king or priest coming into Ms majestic presence ,* and he would 
order a mission to Lebanon for wood for his house, for stones 
for his temples, for perfumes and rare trees for his altars and 
sanctuaries (cf. Erman, ZA xxxviii. [lOOOJ 1 ; and Golenischeff, 
RTr xxi. 127). Sometimes the manifestation was less unfore- 
seen : it might be the complement of a previous warning in a 
dream, a formal explanation of which the god was graciously 
granting by request ; or it might be the answer to a passionate 
request of the king. To the last category belongs the discourse 
received by Hatasu in the temple of Beir el-Baliari, when she 
came, after prayers and fasting, to seek a manifestation of 
the Divine will, and was ordered to send an expedition to the 
country of spices (cf. Naville, Deir el Bahari, London, 1898- 
1901, iii, 84), This famous example is a good specimen of the 
manner of proceeding. The other examples of the same type 
show that m no single case was the divination accompanied by 
ecstasy, religious frenzy, or hypnosis of the subject, and that 
the god never used mysterious language, or broken mangled 
words that wei*e afterwards submitted to the interpretation 
of professional soothsayers. The statements made by the god 
were in clear.and coherent terms. They were practical replies 
as to a fact, a decision to be taken, or the issue of a concrete 
hnminent event. All the Egyptian precision and love of clear- 
ness are seen in these oracles, as we may call them. Seti i. 
implores the god, and is shown a place where he must make 
a.well in the desert, while the god demands a sanccuary in 
exchange (cf. Breasted, Anc. Records, iii. 82); and orders, 
solicited or unsolicitedj relating to the construction and repair 
of buildings (e.g. Mariette, Karnak, Leipzig, 1875, pi. xii. = 
Breasted, Anc. Records, ii. no. 600) appear to have held the 
chief place in these oracles— -perhaps, indeed, just because these 
rei^onses more than others were engraved on the walls of the 
building with which they were thus connected. Another kind 
of prediction which we find of more and more frequent occur- 
rence is the foretelling of a prince’s coming to the throne. 
Thothmes nr. was informed by the god long in advance that he 
would one day be king of Egj^pt (Inscription of the year 23 at 
Wady-Halfa) ; and this prediction was confirmed later by the 
statue suddenly stopping in front of Thothmes, proclaiming 


1 On the question of illusion or fraud in thp above processes, 
see Foucart, Religion et art dansVancie'tme Rgypte, Paris, 1908, 
vol. i. ch. i. p. 37 tf. ; Maspero, ‘ Les Statues pariantes,’ in 
m Dec. 1898. 
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him king, crowning him, and making him a speech (cf. Breasted, 

‘ Coronation Inscription,’ in Ane. Iieco7'ds, ii, 60, no. 140). 

Such facts should be compared with those telling how the 
Divine statue proclaimed the king, aj^peared in public with him 
under its protection, and gave him his crown and diadems (e,g, 
Daressy, Annales, iii. [1903] 27 f, for Ramses n., and similar 
facts lor the Thothmes, the Amen-hCteps of the XVIUth dynasty, 
and Harmhabi). They seem to indicate that here we have, for 
historical Egypt, the continuation of an extremely ancient 
divinatory process. If we further consider the remarks of 
Breasted (Atm. Records^ ii, 225) on the antiquity and persist- 
ence of the coronation ritual of Heliopolis, it is a possible 
assumption that the whole is a survival, made regular and 
ritual, of a much earlier state of things, and that, in pre-historic 
times, the accession of a chief was actually settled by divination, 
the idol (or, before it, the fetish) intervening by i)rophetic 
processes to indicate the man it desired to be its minister and 
to rule over men in its name. Such a view would modify our 
ideas on the origins of Egyptian monarchy, and should be con- 
sidered along with the analogous customs to be found among 
numerous uncivilized races of the present day relating to the 
designation of kings or priesfes by divination. 

The inscriptions of the classical period published 
in recent years show that the gods themselves 
gave direct orders by speeches, and it is beyond 
all doubt that consultation of the gods by the 
kings was of very freq^uent occurrence, and that 
divination was involved in the majority of im- 
portant decisions. At grave junctures, e.g, when 
there was a conspiracy to frustrate, a treaty to 
arrange, or an expedition to command, the king 
asked help from the god, and he did not ask it 
in a sign or prodigy to be interpreted afterwards ; 
he requested an answer in articulate language and 
exact terms. It is difficult to find a nobler tone 
in the ancient literature of the East than that of 
some of the inscriptions in which a king relates 
how he came to the temple to seek for Divine I 
wisdom, stated his business before his ancestor, 
asked him what he ought to do, and turned away 
from this mysterious interview with face lit up 
and heart full of joy, because he had heard his 
god speak to him * as a father to his son ’ (ef. e.ff, 
Bouriant, BTr xv. [1896] 178; Inscription of 
Thothmes IV. at Konosso). This fine formula 
recurs in several inscriptions relating to consul- 
tations of the god by the kiiig.^ 

To these examples of oracles of the Pharaonic 
period we may add, as having an Egyptian 
character and no foreign elements, the demotic 
inscriptions of Nubia, relating to the oracles of 
Isis of Philae and Tiioth of Pi-Nubs. The records 
that the ‘ chief of the temple held a consultation 
of the god’ connect this method of divination 
with the official procedures already noticed (ef. 
E^villout, Eevue igyptologique, v. nos. i.-ii, and 
PSBA X. 56-58). At the oracle of Dakke, held 
in great veneration by the Ethiopians and the 
Biemmyes, the statue of the god was consulted 
‘at the great feast’ {ho en lo). Texts show that 
a consultation of this oracle was a recognized 
thing when a prediction of the circumstances 
favourable for the celebrated yearly journey of 
the statue of Isis of Phil® to the Biemmyes was 
desired. It is also an Egyptian custom that w® 
find at Korti, when the chief priest of the temple 
leaves the choice of his successor in the hands of 
the god (cf. Revue €gyptol. v. no. Ill, for a series 
of examples of all these oracles). 

It is very difficult to discriminate between what 
is Egyptian and what is foreign in the mass of 
examples of divination and sanctuaries having an 
oracle mentioned in connexion with Egypt by 
Gneeo-Koiiian authors. The same restraint must 
be observed as for the divinatory processes dis- 
cussed above in the inquiry concerning the pro- 
phetic statues. As a rule, the recently discovered 

1 As to the very difficult question of the material method by 
which the god spoke, Garnault (Revue seientifique, no. 21, May 
1900, p. C43 f.) suggests ventriloquism ; Maspero holds that the 
priest spoke by Di\ine inspiration in the name of the god— the 
most satisfactory theory in many instances. But in some cases 
the king alone, without the intervention of the priest, appears 
to have received the Divine response directly in his own soul. 


information of Pharaonic age tends to confirm for 
the majority of cases the actual national character 
of the modes of divination. Thus at the oracle 
of Bisu in the Tliebaid (Herod, i. 182 ; A mm. 
Marcellinus, xix. 12), and at that of Heliopolis 
(Macrobius, Batimi. i. 30), the means of getting 
the future divulged consisted in reducing the ques- 
tions to writing, according to carefully arranged 
formul®. Such a method is fairly similar to what 
took place, as we saw above, in the judgment of 
the steward Thothmes, and the importance of the 
proper wording of the formulary noted by Pliny 
(xxviii. 3 ) and Juvenal {Sat. vi. 390 ) corresponds 
exactly with Egyptian formalism. But these 
formul®, deposited under seal in the temple, and 
the replies given, also sealed, with the same 
ceremonial, are a method of Divine correspondence 
which the hieroglyphic inscriptions have not yet 
confirmed for the classic period. We know from 
Zosimus that in the reign of Constantine the 
government seized a number of oracles which were 
given into the hands of the Imperial police and 
involved a number of Egyptians in imprisonment 
and exile. 

The cases of divination by incubation are the 
most complicated. If it is certain that the sanc- 
tuary of Ptah Sot-mu in Memphis was giving 
oracles in the Pharaonic epoch to sufierers who 
came to consult it (see Disease [Egyp.]), and that 
the gods had been sending dreams, for long ages 
and almost everywhere, to reveal remedies to the 
patients who came to sleep in their temples, it is 
no less certain that the result of the combined 
influence of Asia and Greece was to extend and 
modify the essentials of these processes of divina- 
tion, just as in the cases already noticed of 
prophecy by interpretation of inanimate things. 

The famous oracle of Juppiter Amon of the Great Oasis 
deserves special mention. Although manifestly in decadence 
in the time of Strabo (xvii. 759), its advice was still held of 
great value in difficult questions (Juvenal, Sat. vi. 554). A 
study of the principal Grouco-Roman authors who describe the 
manner in which the god made his will known (Ptolem. § 8 f. ; 
Seriptores renim Alea>. Magiiii ed. Miiller-Didot, 1846, p. 37 f. ; 
Arrian, AnabasiSt iii. 4. § 6 ; Quintus Curtius, iv. 7 ; 
Ephippos, § 8 ; Strabo, \di. fr. 1 ; Diodorus, xvii. 51 ; Plutarch, 
Alex. 27 ; and especially Oaliisthenes, fr. 27 and 36) shows 
that it was in absolute conformity with the Egyptian rule: 
the statue of the god, the response by gesture and, if need 
be, by spoken words, the consultation by the high priest, and 
the questioning at the ‘ceremonial going out ’ of the god (notice 
the passage of Strabo [vii, fr. 1] remarking indirectly that the 
responses of the oracle were given in conventional signs, Sid 
rivbiv cnJix^oXbiv). We also find indirectly, from the evidence 
of Ephippos (§ 3), that the divinatory statue had a human form, 
and was provided with shoes, a mantle, and horns. This last 
trait — granting that the Amon of the Oasis is certainly a copy 
of the Theban Amon— helps to confirm the conclusion that the 
prophetic statue of Thebes had a ram’s head. The most famous 
episode in connexion with this oracle was the visit of Alexander, 
who was summoned by Amon as his son and lawful successor 
upon the throne of Egypt. Maspero (Ami. de VMeole des H antes 
Etudes, 1897, pp. 1-32, ‘Comment Alexandre devint dieu en 
Egypte’) shows clearly that the deification of the great con- 
queror was carried through completely in accordance with the 
forms of the Pharaohs, in spite of the mistaken statements of 
Greek authors, who were ill-informed as to Egyptian procedure. 

The consultation of statues by signs and oracles 
being entrusted to the priest in charge of the 
ordinary priestly functions led, of necessity, to 
the suppressing of professional soothsayers and 
seers filled with religious frenzy, divinatory 
ecstasy, etc. There was not even a set of officials 
whose duty it was to interpret dreams; this 
function was entrusted by the Pharaoh to some 
of his chaplains or secretaries. Finally, we know 
of no regular body of individuals charged with 
the execution of the rules of mantics as applied 
to time and space (cf. art. Stars [Egyp.], for a 
partial exception to this). It is true, of course, 
that innumerable trifling cases of divination in 
daily life engaged the attention of all classes, 
from the man in the street to the king himself. 
But these were dealt vvith directly, by individual 
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intelligence, by an answer obtained from a book | 
of magic, or l)y explanations sought from some i 
private person celebrated for knowledge and 
sagacity— this last word being understood in its 
narrowest sense of a high degree of skill in 
magical studies. This practice of private divina- 
tion (which must be carefully kept distinct from 
official divination) seems to hawe been of wide 
occurrence in Egypt in all periods. It presents 
eases of an inlinite variety of application, but 
these will be more appropriately discussed under 
Magic (Egyp,). 

Literature. —There is no monograph on the subject. A good 
number of testimonies of classical authors, almost entirely 
neglected in Egyptological works, are gathered together in 
J. G. Wilkinson, Manners and Cnstoms, ed. 1878, ii. 462-464, 
where, however, the actual facts are not stated from Egypt 
itself. An isolated branch— the study of prophetic statues— is 
treated by G. Maspero, in a great many publications (see esp. 
RHR XV. 11889] 159, 188; RTr L [1882] 152; JD, 21st Dec. 
1898 [speaking statues] ; Guid^ auMus&e de Boulaq, Paris, 1883, 
pp. 69, 336 ; Etiides de Myth. etJi*ArcMol. iii. [1901] 155, 220 ; 
Annuaire de VBcole des H antes Etudes^ 1897). A short account 
is given in A. Erman, ^gypt. Reli^ion^, Berlin, 1906, p. 186. 
The rest of the important documents and articles on the subject 
have been mentioned in the article. 

Geoege Foucaet. 

DIVINATION (Greek). -Of the beliefs with 
regard to divination held by the Hellenes at the 
time of their arrival in Greece we have no know- 
ledge. That they practised it is highly likely; 
and it is inconceivable that the inhabitants of 
Knossos, Tiryns, Myeense, and the other centres 
of pre-historic culture had no belief in it; but 
definite information is entirely wanting. The most 
we can say is that certain ancient oracles very 
possibly date from pre-Hellenic times. We begin 
therefore with the feudal period of Greek history 
(? c, 1200 B.O.), of whose culture we know some- 
thing from Homer. 

I, In Homer.— Here we find for the most part 
‘independent diviners* [divins lihres, to ddopt 
Bouehe-Leclercq’s convenient terminology). The 
oracular shrines, so famous in later ages, are 
scarcely mentioned at all. One instance occurs 
of a i)rivate consultation at Dodona,^ and Achilles 
mentions the wealth of the shrine at Delphi ; ^ but 
no important oracles are mentioned as emanating 
from either. Agamemnon, for example, does not 
appear to have consulted any one but the seer 
Halchas with regard to the Trojan war. The 
famous portent of the serpent and the nest of 
swallows is interpreted by him, and Odysseus 
bids the discouraged army ‘wait awhile and see 
whether Kalcha^ prophesieth aright or not.*® So 
far, then, as divination is official and professional, 
it is the individual seer (/idvrcs, ol<avoTb\os) and not 
any sort of priestly corporation, that we have to 
deal with. The jadvris is not, as a rule, an inspired 
prophet, but rather a craftsman [drjfiioefyybs), classed 
with leeches and carpenters in a famous verse of 
the Odyssey (xvii. 384, fidvrtv, ^ IriTrjpa KaKwv ^ 
rdKTova doijp<ay). He practises seer-craft, imvrocrdvri, 
the later fiavriK^ as a doctor practises 

■Dhvsifi. and hv tbp. favnnr nf La- boo 


physic, and by the favour of the gods^ he has 
more skill in it than ordinary men. But any 
one can interpret an omen on occasion, just as 
Patroklos, who is not a regular physician, on 
occasion heals the wounded Eurypylos. Of any- 
thing like possession or prophetic vision, apart 
fpm the interpretation of omens, we hear very 
little. The most famous instance is the ‘second- 
sight* of Theoklymenos [Od. xx. 351 ff.), who sud- 
denly sees the hall filled with the ghosts of the 
wooers of Penelope. The typical Homeric method 
of foretelling the future is by the actions and cries 
1 Od. xiv. 327 ; cf, xix. 296. 2 n, ix. 404. s n, ii. 299 f. 

following the recognized classification, 
divides divination into fiavriK^ ev$eoi and rSiv i/xApoyav ^‘^TncrLs 
nv fi4\\ovros (Phcedrus, 244 B-C). The former is absent from 
Homer, practically, and has been ascribed (wi’ongly, we think) 
to the mfluence of Dionysos, by Bouch6-Leclercq and others. 


of omen-hirds (oliavol),^ or sometimes of other 
animals, ov hy portents {ripara). 

The former of these {opyidofiavreia, olwyocrKOTvia) 
was always of more or less importance in Greece, 
although it never attained the imposing dimensions 
of Etruscan augury. In Homer, the omen-bird 
is generally an eagle, and always sent by Zeus, 
Apollo, or Athene.^ Its actions are symbolical, 
and need no complicated augury for their interpre- 
tation. A characteristically transparent allegory 
is that given by the eagle in II. xii. 200 ff, : 

* For a bird appeared unto them as they strove to cross, even 
an eagle of high flight, upon the left, staying the folk ; he bore 
a monstrous red serpent m his talons, alive still and breathing, 
that was not yet forgetful of strife, for it struck at the bird 
that held it upon the breast by the neck, writhing back. And 
the eagle dropped it from him to the earth, galled by the pain, 
and flung it down into the midst of the throng, and himself 
flew with a scream on the breath of the wind. And the Trojans 
shuddered when they saw the writhing snake lying in the midst 
of them, a portent of Zeus, the aegis-bearer.* 

Here tne eagle represents the Trojans, the snake 
the Greeks, and tne discomfiture of the eagle 
indicates the result of the contest. That it is 
meant as an omen is shown by the species of bird 
—not all birds are ominous ®— and by the unusual 
nature of the occurrence — it is called a portent 
{rdpas). It is seen on the left, i.e. the west, the 
quarter of darkness,^ and so must be unlucky, A 
much simpler omen encourages Odysseus and 
Diomedes:® 

* Unto them Pallas Athene sent a heron, on the right, near 
their path ; they saw it not with their eyes through the mirky 
night, but they heard its cry. And Odysseus rejoiced at that 
omen (opvts), and made prayer to Athene.* 


In neither of these cases is the diviner strictly a 
professional. Polydamas, who interprets the first 
omen, is renowned as an augur, but he is present 
at the battle simply as a warrior, and only inci- 
dentally interprets omens and advises Hector. 
Odysseus is a favourite of Athene, but has nothing 
of the priest or wizard about him. The method 
of interpretation is of the simplest in 'these and all 
other cases in Homer ; and Hector, who is by no 
' means impious, is frankly contemptuous about the 
adverse sign. 

Portents, strictly speaking, — i.e. ominous events 
of a miraculous nature, — are not very common 
in Homer. One has already been mentioned in 
passing. The omen of the serpent, interpreted by 
Kalchas, ends by the creature being turned into 
stone ; but no one seems to deduce anything from 
this. The word indeed, is used to mean any 
sign® from a god, whether miraculous or not, or 
any wonderful thing, like the segis, which ap- 
parentljr Eris carries in II. xi. 4. In any case, it 
is definitely from a god that the sign always 
comes; and this applies to the other forms of 
divination mentioned below. Of familiar spirits, 
animals which give signs of their own accord, and 
the like, we hear nothing in Homer. 

Besides augury and portents, the most important 
omens are dreams. These are almost always 
definitely sent by a god, and usually speak in 
, plain language. Generally also they are true, an 
I exception being the ‘ baneful dream * sent by Zeus 
! to deceive Agamemnon.'^ Usually the vision takes 
the form of a man or woman known to the sleeper 

1 Strictly, opvts is * a.bird, in general,* omvos, * an omen-bird * ; 
but the distinction is often neglected. oZwj/d? also means an 
omen given by a bird, hence an omen in general ; and opvtg 
was used in this sense. 

2 See Ameis on Od. x. 274. For the association of these three 
deities, cf. the repeated line at yap, Zev re irdrep xal ’A$T)vaC-tj 
Kcu ’'ArroAAov. The eagle is ‘most perfect {i.e. most thoroughly 
ominous) of winged fowl ’ (,11. viii. 247, xxiv. 315). 

» Od. ii. 182. 4 n. xii. 239 f. « Xl. x. 274 ff. 

® Called in general <n]pa. A falling star is called repa? (U. 
iv. 76). The stock repa? of later times, a monstrous birth, or a 
birth from a mule (see, e.g,i Plato, Cratyius, 393 B), does not 
occur in Homer. 

7 II, ii. 6ff. Zeus is, it would appear, the normal sender of 
dreams (ib. i. 63) ; and we hear of no other god who, so to speak, 
keeps dreams ready-made. The others appear themselves in 
sleep, or make apd send phantoms, 
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(in this case, Nestor). However, the clear, non- 
allegorical language is not invariable, and there 
exists a class of dream-interpreters (dmpo7r<5Xoi), 
but, we may safely assume, no masters of any 
Complicated and wide-reaching science like that 
taught in later days by such men as Artemidoros. 
Part of their craft, it would seem, consisted in 
telling true dreams from false ones ; so we gather 
from the apologue of the gates of horn and of 
ivory, in the speech of Penelope to Odysseus 
{Od, xix. 560). According to the geography of 
Od, xi., the ‘folk of dreams’ (5 ^/aos 6p6lp<av) occupy 
a position beyond Ocean and near Hades ; but 
such ideas have at least as much poetic fancy 
as genuine popular belief in them. What is 
important for our purposes to observe is that 
Penelope’s dream is of the kind we have elsewhere 
noticed^ as the simplest form of allegorical dream 
• — a vision of an ominous happening. Incubation 
(see below) is unknown in Homer. One unusual 
example of a dream, or vision, not divinely sent, 
remains to be noted. As Achilles sleeps, the spirit 
of Ms dead and unburied friend appears to him 
(J7. xxiii. 62 E) to beg for speedy release from his 
homeless condition. But everything about this 
scene, including the remnant^ is unusual, and even 
inconsistent with normal Homeric beliefs. 

The occasional appearances of deities, who speak 
face to face with favoured heroes (Athene with 
Achilles and Odysseus, Hermes with Priam, etc.), 
p*e foreign to our purpose; but we may note, 
in passing, the peculiar occurrence whicli later 
Greece called Homer or ^J(r<ra — the 

rumour which, coming from no one knows where, 
spreads through a crowd. This the Greeks always 
recognized as heaven-sent. We mention it to 
introduce a similar idea, found both in Homer and 
in later writers, namely, that the Divine will 
may be made known by means of the casual words 
of a mortal (/cX^5co^). Of this we have a note- 
worthy example in Od. xx. 98 ff. Odysseus, about 
to take vengeance on the wooers, prays for Divine 
encouragement ; a thunder-clap answers him, and 
is followed by a few words from a tired maid- 
servant, who curses the wooers for keeping her 
up all night to grind corn for their feasts. Later 
ritual developed and systematized this method at 
the oracular shrine of Hermes Agoraios in Pharai.^ 
The consultant whispered his question into the 
god’s ear, then stopped his own ears, went out, 
and, when he got beyond the market-place, listened 
for chance words from passers-by. These were 
construed into an answer. This form of divination 
{cUdonomancy) remained popular at all periods. 
It appears in various forms, such as the puns on 
names — eXivavs, ^Xavdpos, eXeTrroXts, in the 

Agamemnon^ 686 f.), and seems to have had this 
great advantage, that one could either accept 
{d^X^G-BaL) or disregard an omen of this kind.® 

Allied to cledonomancy is the omen from sneez- 
ing {Od. xvii. 541 ff.)— one of the large class of 
omens from involuntary human actions (iraXjaoO, 
elaborated in later times into a complicated system. 
In the Homeric instance. Telemachos’ violent sneeze 
simply indicates Divine approval of Penelope’s 
words. This idea lingers on to-day in Greece. If 
a sneeze is heard after any one has spoken, the 
sneezer is not only given the customary ‘Good 
health to you ! ’, but the words Kai dXi^Beia X^ei, 

* and he (the last speaker) tells truth,’ are added. 

Mecro-mancy proper — tlie evoking of a ghost or 
ghosts — ^is not found in Homer. The nearest 
approach, besides the aimearance of Patroklos’ 
spirit, is in the visit of Odysseus to Hades {Od. 

1 See Divination (I iifcroductory), § i, ‘Dreams.’ 

2 Bouch^-Leclercq, ii. 399 ; Pausanias, vii. xxii. 2-3. 

3 Cf. moh. Agam. 1652 1 

AI. ... ovK dvacvofiat Baveiv. 

XO. Xiyeiq Bavety ere . . . 


xi.). Here the ghosts are certainly approached 
with regular necromantic rites, blood-offerings and 
the like, and the whole passage suggests something 
other than the normal Homeric idea of the dead 
as ‘strengthless.’ It may well be that, while the 
Achsean lords were not ghost-worshippers, their 
subjects wei*e,^ and that this bit of ritual has 
percolated up from lower levels of society. But 
even here the ghosts are not raised from their 
graves or called into the upper world; nor have 
they any prophetic powers, except Teiresias, who, 
by special grace, retains Ms old seer-craft or some- 
thing like it. The only approach to the usual 
idea of a dead man’s powers of divination is the 
foresight shown by some dying men, e.g. Hector.® 

Such are the main forms of Homeric divination, 
to which Hesiod makes no addition, for Ms 
weather signs ai'e simply crude meteorology, with 
nothing of magic about them. 

2. Historic period.-— We now pass to the liistoric 
period, wLich we may roughly divide into (1) the 
time of Greek development and political import- 
ance (8th to 4th cent. B. a— First Olympiad to 
the death of Alexander), and (2) the decadence 
(from the 4th cent, onwards). 

(1) The period of political importance. — In this 
period, besides the Homeric methods, several new 
forms of divination were introduced, which will be 
briefly discussed in their proper place; but the 
chief feature of it was the immense importance of 
the oracular shrines, and particularly of three — 
those of Zeus at Dodona, of Apollo at 'Delphi, and, 
later, of Zeus Ammon. The first of these is un- 
doubtedly of great antiquity.® Horner^ mentions 
its priestly tribe or caste, the SeXXoi ‘ of unwashen 
feet, sleepers on the ground ’ ; and the way in 
which the oracles were given— by the sounds made 
by the sacred oak — suggests an ancient tree- 
worship, older than the cult of Zeus as we know 
it, and very possibly practised before the god was 
heard of. It remained respectable, though over- 
shadowed by Delplii, until quite late times. 

But the greatest of all oracles was the Delphic 
or Pythian. From very early times an oracle of 
some sort appears to have existed in this lonely 
and exquisitely beautiful place,® and, if we may 
trust the legends, it was held by Ge-Themis, 
possibly in conjunction -with Poseidon. Inspira- 
tion was given by some sort of vapour rising from 
a cleft in the ground ; ® this is so well established 
by ancient evidence that we cannot doubt it, 
although modern researches have shown that no 
large chasm existed — ^in fact, thanks to the French 
excavators, any one can now see that for himself. 
But, whatever it was, it was enough to serve as 
evidence of the presence of a chthonian power, 
and it was held to inspire prophecies — possibly by 
means of dream-visions, the characteristic form of 
earth oracles. To this old and well-established 
shrine there came, at some period of which we 
have no definite knowledge, a Northern tribe, ^ 
who worshipped Apollo. Despite the non- chthonian 
character of this god, Delphi became Apolline 
henceforward. Under the management of the 
* Holy Ones ’ (''Oertot), it became the most important 
oracular shrine in Greece, and to some extent the 
official head-centre of Hellenic religion. 

1 For a discussion of the whole question, see Rohde, Psyche^ 
Tiibingen, 1907, vol. i. ch. i. 

2 See Divination (Introductory), § 6, * Necromancy.* 

ssee Farnell, CGSL 38 ; Boiich^-Leolercq, ii. 277 S. 

4jni xvi. 283fe. 

SSee Farnell, iv. ISOjff., for an excellent discussion ; but in 
our opinion he underestimates the pai-t played by the natural 
advantages of the spot. The Greeks were extraordinarily 
sensitive to beautiful scenery, though not given to sentimental- 
ising about it. 

3 Of. Plutarch, (U Pe/ect. Orac. 43. 

7 Crete also had a traditional connexion with Delphi; see 
Horn. Mym. Apoll. 388 ; Paus. x. vi. 7 ; Pind. Pyth. v. 52. A 
lion’s head in Knossiaa style has been found at Delphi. 
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Several methods of divination were employed at 
one time or another, such as the /j^avriKal 
which appear to have resembled the Zulu divining- 
sticks ; but the usual procedure was by possession 
{fjiavTLK^ ^vOeoi), The Pythia or prophetess, after 
a draught of water from the underground spring 
Kassotis,^ seated herself upon the tripod in the 
inner shrine, probably over the cleft, became 
inspired, and prophesied. The official interpreters 
{^po(p7jrai) then reported her utterances, normally 
in hexameters.^ The opportunity this gave for 
very liberal ‘ recension ’ of the inspired and prob- 
ably quite unintelligible words of the Pythia is 
obvious ; still, all oracles were supposed to come 
through her direct, as is shown by the common 
phrase ^ xp?> The theory was briefly this : 

Zeus was omniscient, and Apollo was his favourite 
son and his confidant. Apollo, therefore, from time 
to time® made known his father’s will or fore- 
knowledge to such mortals as chose to consult him 
after due purification and sacrifice, employing as 
his medium the Pyfchia, who,^ possessed much as a 
shaman is possessed {plena deot in Vergil’s phrase), 
spoke not her own words hut those of the god. 
How much of all this the ‘ Holy Ones ’ believed, 
we cannot say ; certainly the oracle had immense 
influence,^ especially in religious matters, where 
it was, on the whole, conservative, except for its 
advocacy of Dionysiac worship and of hero-cults. 
In political matters it usually avoided any decided 
position, though it was philo-Spartan in the 
Peloponnesian war ; and a certain vagueness and 
ambiguity in all fore-tellings of the future saved 
the god from the disagreeable position of a false 
pro^iet. In one respect, however, Apollo seems 
reaUy to have acted as a useful Information 
Bureau. Founders of colonies regularly came to 
him for advice, and that advice was generally 
■^good. It may be, however, that here, as in the 
case of codes of laws supposed to emanate from 
Delphi {vofjLoi I[v66xpv<^TOL)t the god did no more 
than give his approval to a course already decided 
upon. 

The influence of Delphi, and the lesser influence 
of other oracles of Apollo (Klaros, Branchidai, 
etci), had its eifect on legend, as is shown by the 
persistent torturing of myths about ancient seers 
into making the latter sons or pupils of Apollo, 
and inspired prophets rather than augurs. The 
great bulk of the oracles, and their proverbial 
obscurity, called into existence a class of inter- 
preters {e^TrYV^ctl) whose business it was to reveal 
the god’s meaning to the less sharp-witted public. 
It was recognized that to be a good exegete one 
must be something of a diviner ; and, later on, in 
the nonage of Greek culture, the collection and 
interpretation of oracles in the light of a degenerate 
philosophy occupied pch men as Porphyry. 

But even Apollo did not extinguish the race of 
divins libres. The craze for knowledge of the 
future which was very noticeable during the ' 
Peloponnesian war produced a demand for oracles 
which was liberally met by the circulation of the 
prophecies (xpwp^oL) of various ancient sages, such 
as Musaios — among them those of Bakis, of whom 
Aristophanes makes such delightful sport in the 
Knights ^ and elsewliere. At Athens, especially, 
prophecies sprang up like mushrooms, and such 
ominous lines as the famous 

1 See Farnell, iv. 188. The prophetic virtues of water from 
sacred spring-s were widely recog-nized. 

2 Other metres, and even prose, were used later ; see Plut. 
d&Pythice Oraculis. 

s The oracle could be consulted only at certain seasons 
{e7rt5i7/atai) and on certain daj’s. 

4 This was a regfular Apolline method, e.g, at his ancient 
cave-shrine at Hylai on the Mseander. 

The more so as most gods had either no oracles or none of 
any importance. Hence we find Apollo consulted, for example, 
on a question affecting the worship of Demeter at Eleusis. ' 


A(i)piaKhs TToXs/ios kclI Xo^fibs ag.’ 
with its no less terrifying variant were^ in 

every one’s mouth. Soothsayers of all kinds plied 
a Hvely trade. Nikias was especially dependent 
upon them, but no general crossed a river or 
entered the enemy’s country without consulting 
the p^dvreis attached to the army. 

These official diviners practised an art un- 
known to Homer, namely, harnsipiey. Whereas 
the Homeric heroes simply sacrificed and had 
done with it, in later Greek rites the victim was 
required to give a sign (by shaking its head when 
the libation was poured upon it) that the god 
accepted it, and the entrails ^ were inspected for 
signs of Divine approval or disapproval, especially 
before a battle. Indeed, there is more than one 
instance (notably at Plataaa) of a general delaying 
action for a considerable time until at last a 
victim’s entrails gave a favourable omen . Kmpyro- 
nmncy was also practised, i.e. the observation of 
the fire consuming the sacrificial flesh. If it 
burned low or went out, it was a had sign, and so 
on. This was not restricted to altar-flames. It 
is hardly too much to say that everything capable 
of being affected by a moderate-sized fire was 
scrutinized for signs at one period or another.® 
But most of these curious methods and most of 
the countless other forms^ of divination, of which 
we have no room even to give a list, were relatively 
unimportant, formed no part of any State religion, 
and were only here and there adopted by oracles. 
Haruspicy was the normal official method, and in 
important matters an oracle was consulted. 

Dreams j however, deserve separate mention. 
The recognized medium of chthonian oracles,'* they 
were opposed by the Apolline cult, but found a 
footing in the worship of medicinal heroes, especi- 
ally Asklepios. The cult of heroes, indeed, grew 
very important at this period,® and Asklepios was 
particularly popular. KTis shrine at, or rather near, 
Eljidauros— -to-day one of the most interesting 
ruins in Greece—and many lesser shrines at Athens 
and elsewhere, healed the sick by means of incuba- 
tion ^y/cXtffts). The patient, after pre- 

liminary rites, slept in the temple, and in a dream 
was tended or advised— generally the latter — by 
Asklepios. ® Here, of course, the medical kno wledge 
of the priests {A(rK\7]Tf,ddat) came into play. That 
it was considerable is clear, both from a number 
of votive offerings describing treatments which, 
even by modern standards, are quite scientific, 
and also from the rise of the Asklepiads of Kos 
to well-earned renown, especially in the person of 
their greatest member, Hippokrates. But, even 
apart from this, and despite the vogue of Delphi, 
several heroes, notably Trophonios of Lehadeia, 
gave oracles by dreams or visions. 

Finally, as illustrating the extent to which 
divination at this time became a regular profession, 
despite the theoretical importance of individual 
inspiration, mention should he made of the great 

S hetic families — ^the lamidai of Elis and the 
impodidai of Akarnania being the most 
famous,^ Alongside of these families (or gilds)® 
of professional diviners, we begin to hear of that 
curious figure of later mythology, the Sibyl. 

(2) The deeadenee. — In this period we have to 
notice, firstly, the weakening of the Greek genius, 

1 Thuc. il 64. 

2 Especially the liver (hepatoscopy). See, for one example of 
many, Plut. Vita Arati, ch. xliii. Of. Divination (Assyr.-Bab.). 

3 See Bouchd-Leolercq, voL i., for a full treatment of this and 
other forms of divination, such as lecanomancy. 

4 Of. Eur. Iph, Taur. 1259 f. 

5 It was, as we have seen, favoured by Delphi, so long as the 
monopoly of prophecy was not infringed. 

6 See Aristoph. Plutus, for a farcical description. 
Bouchd-Leclercq. ii. d2ff. 

^ The patronymic termination often connotes no more than 
this; cf. 'Ojai^ptSat, *AcrKAij5ria5au 
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and the consequent influence of foreign cults; 
secondly, the part played by philosophy in regard 
to the belief in divinatioii ; and, finally, the de- 
generation of the great national cults, and the con- 
sequent downfall of the ofScial divination-oracular 
and otherwise— which formed part of them. 

Of the foreign ideas which came in with the ‘ 
backwash from Alexander’s conquests, the most 
noteworthy was the Chaldseo-Egyptian belief in 
astrology?- Somewhat modified by Greek ideas, 
it pervaded the whole of Western thought, and 
became the principal form of divination. This is 
not the place to go into details as to the methods 
emxfloyed, but a few salient points be noted. 
Firstly, it was almost wholly novel. The idea of 
taking omens from the heavenly bodies or from 
such phenomena as lightning and shooting stars 
is old enough in Greece, but no elaborate system, 
and no idea of anything like planetary influences, 
had ever existed. This was the product of the 
sidereal cults of the East ; it is a remarkable fact 
that the Greeks hardly worshipped the heavenly 
bodies at all.^ Astrology — this is another notice- 
able fact — aided the late tendency to syncretism. 
Thus, joined with the popularity of the Eastern 
sun-gods, it helped to identify Apollo with Helios ; 
Artemis was confounded with Selene ; the ram- 
horned (and doubtfully Hellenic) Zeus Ammon 
with the sign Aries, and so on. Thirdly, astrology 
invaded all branches of divination to such an 
extent, that we find haruspices, palmists, etc., 
using terms borrowed from it, and tracing the 
influence of the stars in the formation of beasts’ 
entrails and the like. 

Philosophers of the decadence and of the period 
immediately preceding it (that in wdiich Plato and 
Aristotle lived and wrote) were, on the whole, 
favourable to divination. Plato, at heart a mystic, 
while outspokenly con tern i>tuous of the disrex)ut- 
able vendors of indulgences and oracles, was by 
no means adverse to beliefs in the supernatural, 
and, in fact, seems to have held that divination 
was not only possible, but a reality ; ^ and his late 
followers, the Neo-Platonists, who constructed an 
elaborate system of Balyoves on the basis of the 
Timmus, found therein a full and satisfactory 
explanation of oracles. Epicurus, indeed, whose 
system denied Providence and Divine interest or 
interference in human afiairs, was hostile to the 
pretensions of diviners ; but the Stoics passionately 
championed astrology, as evidence of their doctrine 
of Fate.^ The degenerate and mongrel system, 
which goes by the name of Neo-Pythagoreanism, 
w*as freely credulous of all marvels, divination 
included, and produced its own inspired j>rophet, 
Apollonios of Tyana (q.v.). 

Under pressure of foreign cults, including finally 
Mithraism and Christianity, the ancient State 
religions of Greece became gradually weaker ; and 
this inevitably entailed a decline in the importance 
of the oracles, and of official diviners. Indi- 
vidualism also was rampant, as is shown by the 
popularity of the post- Aristotelian xfliilosophies ; 
and this meant that divination became more and 
more of a private affair. While it is wholly untrue 
that the oracles ceased at the coming of Christ,® 
it is a fact that by about 100 A.D. they were 
no longer of great importance;® indeed, quite 

3 Bouch6'Leclercq, ii, ch. vi. ; cf. art. Stars (Greek). 

2 Even the sun is unimportant, as is indicated by the extreme 
rarity of names such as Meliodoros or Heliades before the 3rd 
cent. B.c. The attempts made to identify any of the leading 
Hellenic deities (save Zeus, who is vaguely a sky-god) with 
celestial phenomena are without exception unsatisfactory. 

3 Socrtxtes had certainly been of that opinion before him. 

4 Manilius, iv. 14 f. 

5 The tale is an invention of Christian apologists, who con- 
sidered oracles the work of evil spirits. Archaeological evidence, 
alone is quite conclusive against it. 

6 See Flat, de Defect Omc., and de Pythim Orac. 
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apart from other causes, the x>oliticai insignificance 
of Greece meant, sooner or later, the insignifi- 
cance of her great religious institutions. Finally, 
Christian opposition for the most |)art stamped out 
pagan divination. 

There were, however, survivals. Astrology 
lingered on despite theological denunciations — 
political opjiosition it had already endured for 
centuries — and still survives. Oneiromancy, which 
had grown into a most complicated science, still 
retained a considerable hold on popular belief. 
Finally, the prophecies of the Sibyi or Sibyls— the 
number and names vary ^ — being in later times of 
Judseo-Christian origin, were hospitably received 
and ranked aimost equal with the Hebrew prophets. 
‘The old man is Sibyl-mad,’ says Aristophanes’ 
slave of Ms master Demos ; and in the Middle 
Ages her name was still held in reverence ; ‘ Teste 
Dauid cum Sibylla.’ 

Literature. — A. Bouchtf-Leclercq, Hist de la divination 
dans Vantiq,^ vols. Paris, 1870-1880 ; L. R. Farnell, Cults 
of the Greek States^ Oxford, 1896 ff., esp. vol. i. (Zeus) and vol. iv. 
(Apollo). The former work gives a full bibliography of earlier 

writings. jg[. j. Hose. 

DIVINATION (Indian).— In India, divination 
has gone through two qihases of development. 
Originally it seems to have been practised chiefly 
with the intention of obviating the evil conse- 
quences of omens and portents ; in the later period, 
rather to ascertain the exact nature of the good or 
evil which those signs were supposed to indicate. 
Both phases presuppose the firm belief in omens 
and portents, which appears to be a common feature 
of primitive culture. In India this belief can be 
traced back to the Vedic Samhitas : birds are in- 
voked to be auspicious, and certain birds, especially 
pigeons and owls, are said to be messengers of death 
(Nirrti, Y ama).^ A great many details are furnished 
by later Yedic books, especially the A dbMta Brah'- 
ma'n^i which forms the last chapter of the SadvinUa 
Brdhnana oi the Samaveda, and the 13th chapter 
of KauMJca Sutra of the Atharvaveda.® The 
subjects treated in the 12 paragraphs of th^ Adbhuta 
Brahmana are, according to W eber’s ^ enumeration : 
common incidents, diseases of men and cattle, agri- 
cultural calamities, loss of ornaments, earthquakes, 
phenomena in the air and the sky, miraculous hap- 
penings to altars and idols, electrical phenomena, 
monsters ; in each case the god is named to whose 
province the particular incident belongs, and the 
mantra^ or the ceremony for the expiation of the 
evil sign, is prescribed. The second treatise is 
similar to the first ; but it differs from it in this, 
that in it the omens and portents are more special- 
ized and more varied, and that the Brahman who 
is to prescribe the remedy for them must belong to 
the Atharvaveda. The last point need not surprise 
us, for that Veda was largely engaged with occa- 
sional and optional x>ractices, with charms and 
spells; hence the house-priest {puroTiita) of the 
king, who had to ward oft* the evil influences which 
menaced king and country, was required to be 
deeply versed in the secret lore of the Atliarvaveda. 
Therefore all that refers to mantic and magic was 
naturally believed to come within the province of 
that Veda. The last contribution to it is the 72 
PariHstas (appendixes or paralipomena),® treatises 
on different subjects connected with the Atharva- 
veda. Some of them are of comparatively late 
age, since they betray an acquaintance with 
Greek astronomy. About a third part of this 

1 See Bouch<i-Leclercq, ii. ch. iii. 

2 Rigv. ii. 42, 43, x. 166 ; Atharv- vi. 27-29 ; cf. Aitareya 
Brdhmuva, ii. 16. 14. 

3 Both treatises have been edited, translated, and commented 
upon by A. Weber (Ztcei vedische Texte ilher Omina wid Por^ 
tenta, Berlin, 1859, p. 3130.). 

4 Ind. lAteraturgesch.*-^, Berlin, 1878, p. 76. 

5 The Pariiistm of the Atharvaveda, ed. G. Melville Bolling 
and Julius von Negelein, Leipzig, 1909-10. 
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work deals with prognostics, especially from pheno- 
mena in the atinospiiere and the heavens. Here 
we find divination in its later development, i.e, 
with the object of predicting future events. But 
the expiatory ceremonies dindi mantras, so charac- 
teristic of the preceding period, continued to be 
looked upon as important matter ; thus the 67th 
Farisista, called Adbhutaianti, is, on the whole, a 
metrical paraphrase of part of the Adhhuta Brdh- 
mana mentioned above. 

The art of divination with which we have dealt 
as yet was part of the religion, especially of the 
Atnarva priest, who was the orthodox soothsayer. 
There were probably already in early times sooth- 
sayers and fortune-tellers of no religious character 
{naimittika, rmuhurtiha,^ sdmiidriJm) who made 
single branches of prognostics their speciality. But 
the whole art of divination became independent of 
religion when Greek astronomy and astrology were 
introduced into India in the early centuries of our 
era. The astrologer possessed what was believed 
to be a real science or prediction, the accuracy of 
which was uncontestably proved in one brancn of 
his science — the astronomical— and was, therefore, 
readily believed in in the other— the astrological 
one. For astronomy and astrology were in India, 
as indeed also in Europe till quite recently, hut 
two branches of one science. And the Indian 
astrologer added to these two branches a third — 
the art of divination, hitherto practised by the 
Atharva priest. We shall call the latter natural 
astrology^ in contradistinction to judicial astrology 
adopted from the Greeks. An accomplished as- 
trologer or astronomer {jyotisa) had to know 
astronomy, judicial astrology (hord), and natural 
astrology.* Judicial astrology is subdivided into 
(1) nativity {jdtaJca) ; (2) prognostics for journeys, 
especially marches of princes in war {ydtrd ) ; and 
(3) horoscopy for weddings {vivaha). Natural 
astrology is treated in works which are called 
Saihhita. The best known Saiiihita is the Brhat 
Samhitd of Varaha Mihira, written about the 
middle of the 6th cent. A.D., on which an extensive 
and very valuable comnientaiy was composed by 
Bhattotpala in the 9th century.® The contents of 
the BrKat Samhitd may serve as a summary of the 
original Indian art of divination — of course, in its 
last stage of development. We therefore tran- 
scribe varaha Mihira’s enumeration of them (ii. 5, 
tr. H. Kem, JBAS, 1869) : 

* The course of the sun and of the other eight planets, and, dur- 
ing it, their natural and unnatural symptoms, their size, colour, 
and brightness of the rays, their shape, risings and settings, their 
roads and deviations, their retrograde and post-retrograde mo- 
tions, the conjunctions of planets with asterisms, etc., as well ' ~ 


Bear), the division of things as belonging to the domain of each 


etc., the planetary war, the conjunction of the five planets witl) 
the moon, the effects produced by the planets on the years pre- 
sided over by them, the symptoms of pregnancy of the clouds, 
the conjunction of the moon with Bohipi, with Svati, with 
A^adha ; the foreboding of instant rain, the conclusions to he 
drawn from the growth of flowers and plants as to the produce 
of trees and crops, the moclc-sun, the halo, the cloudy line 
piercing the sun’s disk at rising or setting, the wind, the meteors, 
the glow of the sky, the earthquake, the glowing red of twilight, 
the Fata Morgana, the dust rain, the typhoon, the cheapness or 
dearth of the products of the earth, the prognostics for the 
growth of corn, the banner of Indra, the rainbow, architecture, 
palmistry, the auspicious or ill-lucky movements of crows, the 
augural circle, the movements of wild beasts, of horses, the circle 
of winds, the good or bad signs of temples, of statues, the conse- 
cration of statues, the treatment of trees, the observation of the 


1 The mfiauJiurtihcf, is the predecessor of the astrologer proper. 
Ohar^akya, who wrote about 300 b.c., mentions the mmhurtika 
^autiliyam, Mysore, 1909, p, 38), while Kamandafci, a late ad- 
“yjeKlof Kautilya’s school, speaks of Hora-gav^ita-mtrnm 

by Kamandaki, Calcutta, 1884, iv. 33), 

2 H. Kern, Brihat Samhita, Calcutta, 1865, Preface, p. 2Dff. 

® Edited, together with the text, in the Vizianagram series, 

1895-97. 


soil for finding veins of water, the lustration, the sight of 
wagtails, the allaying the influence of portents, miscellaneous 
maiters, the anointment of a king; the signs of swords, of 
ornamental goldplates, of cocks, of tortoises, of cows, of goats, 
of horses, of elephants, of men, of women ; reflections on woman- 
kind ; the prognostics of boils, of shoes, of torn garments, of 
chowries, of umbrella-sticks, of couches and seats, the examina- 
tion of jewels, the foretokens at a lamp, the good or bad signs of 
tooth-sticks, etc., such as occur in common life to everybody as 
well as to kings,— all these things have every nmment to be 
considered by an astrologer with undivided attention.’ 

As the astrologer had thus appropriated all 
prognostics to himself that had belonged to the 
Atharva priest, he became the successful rival of 
the latter. This change must have set in during 
the 2nd or 3rd cent. A.D, ; for Garga, an early 
predecessor of Varaha Mihira, had proclaimed : 

‘ The king who does not honour a scholar accomplished, in 
horoscopy and astronomy, clever in all branches and accessaries, 
comes to grief.’ ‘As the night without a light, as the sky 
without the sun, so is a king without an astrologer ; like a blind 
man he erreth on the road ’ (ib. ii. 7. 9). 

It is beyond the scope of the present article to 
enter into details about judicial astrology as taught 
by the Hindus ; but it must be noticed that they 
have also adopted Muhammadan astrology, and 
treated it, under the name tdjika, as distinct from 
the Greek astrology, or jdtaka. 

There are several branches of prognostics which 
seem early to have been cultivated by specialists, 
and in some degree to have become independent 
disciplines. To this category belonged the inter- 
pretation of dreams. The belief in the significance 
of dreams is already found in the Bigveda (viii. 
47j 14ff.) ; dreams indicating death are enumerated 
in the Aitareya Ar any aka, hi. 2, 4 ; the expiation 
of evil dreams is treated in Kauiika Sutra, xlvi, 9 ff. , 
and in the Grkya Sutras. The 68th of 

the Atharvaveda, called Svapnadhydya, deals with 
oneiromancy, and so do several Puranas in a chap- 
ter bearing the same name, and some separate 
works (see, further, art. Dreams [Vedic]).^ In- 
terpreters of dreams, their dream-book, and its 
contents are frequently mentioned by the Jains.* 
Another important branch of prognostics is the 
interpretation of the marks of the body, including 
palmistry and physiognomy. It is an ancient 
discipline, for it is a tenet of the Buddhists that 
Buddha possessed the 32 lucky marks {mahdpurusa- 
laksana) and the 80 minor marks. The art of 
interpreting bodily marks is called samudrika, and 
several works treating of it are extant ; those who 
practise it are also called samudrika. Augury 
proper {sdkuna) is, as we saw above, a very old 
branch of divination ; it has been developed in the 
course of time. A very full dissertation on this 
subject is given by Eugen Hnltzsch, Prolegomena 
m des Vasantardja^s Qdkuna, Leipzig, 1879.® 
Finally, it may be mentioned that sortilege was 
also practised in India; a specimen of this kind 
of divination is published by A. Weber, * tlber ein 
indisches Wurfel-Oraker {MB AW, 1859). 

The Jains also practised the art of divination. 
According to them, it had eight branches [atthahga- 
mahdnimitta iKalpasutra, i. § 64]), which are 
specified in the commentary to the passage in ques- 
tion: dwya, utpdta, dntariksa, hhauma, ahga, 
smra, laksan^a, and vyanjana ; in another enumera- 
tion the same names are given, only that svapna is 
added, and divya is omitted. As far as can be 
judged from this division, the Jain system of prog- 
nostics must, on the whole, have been similar to 
that of the Hindus in general. 

Litoratubb. — B esides the works quoted in the course of the 
article, see A. Hillebrandt, ‘ Rituallitteratur,’ GIAP, Strass- 
burg-, 1897, p. 182, and the literature quoted there, p. 184 f. 

Hermann Jacobi. 

1 For further details, see Pischel, in ZDMG xl. (1886) lllff. 

^ Kalpamtm of Bhadrabahu, ed. Jacobi, Leipzig, 1879, pp. l. 

3 The whole text, Vasaniardja, mkunam, was edited in 
Bombay, 1884, 
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DIVINATION* (Japanese). — i. Definition. — 
The J apanese for ‘ divination ’ is ura or urcmahL If 
we consnlt the ‘Vocabulary of the most ancient 
Words of the Japanese Language ’ xvL 

pt. 3, p. 280), we find that, according to B. H. 
Chamberlain, the old word signifies; ‘the 
back or hind part of anything, inside, the reverse ; 
hence the heart, the mind, divination of things 
unseen, soothsaying.’ The primitive meaning is 
clearly seen in present-day phrases ; e.g. U no ura 
means the palm of the hand j kimono no um, the 
inside of a coat ; ura no ie^ a back-house. From 
this we see that, for the Japanese, the idea of 
divination does not necessarily involve a predic- 
tion, but only the discovery of something hidden 
— ^present, past, or future. It may be employed not 
only to find out whether such and such an event 
will occur in the future, whether it will be lucky 
or the opposite, etc., but also to reveal the present 
will of the gods on such and such a point, and 
even to discover why a certain event—- generally 
an untoward one— has occurred in the past. 

2 . Objects. — To get a good idea of the various 
objects of divination, we have only to look through 
the ancient Shinto documents, beginning with the 
Kojiki, Even in the very first pages of the sacred 
story we find divination playing a part in the life 
of the primitive couple ; izanagi and Izanami have 
produced badly-formed children; the cause is dis- 
covered by divination, viz. that in the marriage 
ceremony the woman had spoken first (see Kojiki^ 
tr, B. H. Chamberlain, p. 22). An eclipse of the 
sun takes place ; the gods have recourse to various 
magical processes in order to stop it, and among 
these is divination— employed, no doubt, to dis- 
cover the will of the Sun-goddess (i&. 64).^ At a 
later period, one of the first emperors, Suinin, who 
had a son afflicted with dumbness, learns in a 
dream that his child will be able to siDeak if a 
temple is built to a certain god, who does not 
reveal his name ; by a process of divination the 
sovereign discovers the identity of the god, and 
removes the curse {ih, 2371). Outside of these 
longer mythological tales, we see divination : 
practised in innumerable other cases, especially 
in the Nihongi. It is employed to foretell the 
result of a military expedition (see Nihongi, tr. 
W. G. Aston, vol. i. pp. 121, 227, 237) ; to reveal 
the cause of plague, rebellion, and other public 
calamities (i. 152) or private misfortunes (ii. 102) ; 
to discover what person is to be entrusted with 
the cult of a god (i. 153, 177) ; what ofierings must 
be made to the god (i. 178) ; whether the Emperor 
should make sacrifices in person or send a repre- 
sentative (i. 189, 190) ; why the Emperor’s soup 
almost froze into ice one day (this was due to a 
case of incest in the court, i. 324) ; what place 
should be selected for building a tomb (i. 355) or a 
palace (ii. 95) ; what was signified by a mysterious 
omen (ii. 59, 306). Finally, in addition to these 
cases officially reported in the ancient chronicles, 
we find divination constantly invoked in the life 
of individuals in more humble circumstances — 
from the maiden seeking to know when she will 
have a husband and what will he his name, to the 
person who is anxious to recover a lost possession 
or to find the track of a thief. In the poems of 
the ManydsMu, which give us a very true and 
vivid picture of ancient Japanese civilization, 
divination is employed fairly often in the relations 
between lovers and married people (see^ these 

f oems in Satow, ‘Ancient Japanese Kituals,’ 
'ABJ, vol. vii. pt. 4, p. 446 fi*., and in F. Y. 
Dickins, Primitive and Mediceval Japanese Texts, 
Oxf, 1906, Komanized texts, pp. 125, 1421, and 
Translations, pp. 204, 227 1). 

Divination was a regular process in certain 
essential points of Shinto worship: it was by 
VOL. IV. — 51 


divination that the priestess of the Sun was 
chosen at Ise (see esp. Nihongi, i. 176} ; that, more 
generally, the ceremonial purity of ail those 
taking any part in religious rites was ascer- 
tained; that it was determined, at the great 
festival of the first-fruits {Ohonihe) held at the 
accession of the Emperors, from which provinces 
the sacred rice should be brought, what local 
ersons^ should prepare it, etc. At court, a special 
ivination took place annually, on the 10th of the 
12th month, to find out wfiat misfortunes were to 
be feared for the Emperor in the coming months, 
and to provide propitiatory measures accordingly. 

3, General character. — Aston says [Shinto, 338) 
that, though the art may very probably have 
‘passed through a non-religious phase,’ yet ‘the 
eases met with in the oldest records are commonly 
associated, explicitly or implicitly, with an appeal 
for divine guidance ’ ; and he quotes Hirata’s de- 
finition of divination as ‘ respectfully inquiring the 
heart (ura) of the gods.’ This view seems to 
exaggerate to a certain extent the religious side 
of divination at the expense of its magical aspect. 
In fact, in the most ancient documents, divination 
appears to be, above all, a mechanical process, the 
virtue of which resides in the ritual performances 
rather than in the will of the gods. A clear proof 
of this lies in the fact that the gods were no wiser 
than men in obscure aftairs, and had themselves 
to resort to divination for light. As is shown by 
their name Kami, they are ‘ superior ’ beings ; but 
their superiority is relative, and they are distin- 
guished from men by a difl’erence, not of nature, 
but only of degree. Therefore, they are not en- 
dowed, in the intellectual order, with the omni- 
science attributed by more advanced religions to 
their Deity. They are constantly in perplexity, 
and require the wisdom of a general assembly to 
guide them (see Kojiki, 63, 112, etc.). 

The CoTinsellor-deity, Omohi-kane, who gives advice on these 
occasions, does not seem to be quite infallible ; when the gods 
are deliberating on means of ‘pacifying* the country which 
the future Em peror is to rule, Omohi-kane proposes that an 
ambassador — ^whom he himself selects — should be sent; the 
ambassador does not return ; Omohi-kane chooses a second, 
who behaves in the same way as the first; he then finds a 
third, who is slain ; and only after these three unsuccessful 
attempts does he finally succeed (Kojiki, 112 ff.). The gods in 
their celestial abode do not know what is hai>pening on the 
earth : when they learn of the death of the third ambassador 
—the Pheasant— they do so only by means of the arrow that 
killed him flying to the plains of high heaven and falling 
bloody at their feet (Kojiki, 115). The gods, indeed, have no 
knowledge of the present, past, and future. Their first 
ambassador, Ame no ho-hi, made friends with Oho-kuni-nushi, 
whose submission he was sent to obtain ; they do not know 
this fact. After three years, being uneasy at having received 
no news, they send Ame-waka-hiko, who straightway marries 
Shita-teru-hime, the daughter of Oho-kuni-nushi, and then 
devotes his whole energies to making the conquest for himself ; 
they know nothing of this treason. It is not until eight years 
afterwards that they decide to send the Pheasant to try to get 
some news, and they have no more fore-knowledge of the 
accident of which he is to be the victim than they had of the 
former events (Kojiki, 118 f,). If their knowledge of material 
facts is thus limited, a fortiori they cannot guess what is 
taking place within hearts ; when they curse the murderer of 
the Pheasant, their formula is conditional, because they do 
not know what his real intentions may have been (Kojiki, 116). 
Ifc is for this reason— because they cannot penetrate what is 
hidden— that they have recourse to divination. In the case 
of the first children of Izanagi and Izanami, mentioned above, 
we are told that these two deities * ascended to. Heaven and 
inquired of their Augustnesses the Heavenly Deities.* smd that 
then ‘the Heavenly Deities found out by the great divination* 
an answer to their inquiry (Kojiki, 22 ) ; similarly, in the eclipse- 
myth we see ‘ the eight hundred myriad Deities assemble in a 
divine assembly* and ‘ perform divination,’ 

This procedure manifestly lowers the gods to 
the levm of men, making one and the same fate 
hover over all. Primitive Shinto seems to admit, 
without naming it, a vague impersonal Power, 
like the Moira of Homer at the time before Zeus 
was the Moiraget^* Later, the Japanese theo- 
logians, like the Greek poets, were veiy much 
embarrassed by this ancient idea, which flattered 
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neither the wisdom nor the power of their gods. 
Was it not strange, for example, that, on being 
consulted by the first couple, the greatest gods 
should show themselves unable to reply until they 
in their turn had appealed to some sort of superior 
intelligence? Hirata, who is always ingenious, 
tries to solve the question by comparing them to 
a prince who has entrusted a particular function 
to each of his servants, and who, on being asked 
for information on any*point whatever, begs the 
questioner to apply to the person who is best 
informed on the subject ; but this ulterior excuse 
of an apologist cannot efiace the impression left 
on us by the texts. In a word, since gods as well 
as men must have recourse to ^vination, it is very 
probable that, in ancient Shinto, divination was 
an affair of magic far more than of religion. ^ 

4. Various forms. — {a) Official divination . — 
Haviug made this important point clear, we shall 
now examine the forms of this magical operation. 
We must distinguish between the official proced- 
ure, i.6. the * Greater Divination,’ and other minor 
proceedings. The ‘Greater Divination’ consisted 
m omoplatoscopy^ a process which is met with not 
only among the Chinese and other races of the 
North - East of Asia, but also among certain 
Western peoples, like the ancient Germans, the 
Greeks ancient and modem, and even, down to 
within a recent date, the Highlanders of Scotland 
(the custom of ‘reading the speal’). In primitive 
Japan, omoplatoscopy was practised by flaying the 
shoulder-blade of a deer over a bright lire and 
watching the cracks produced upon it by the heat. 
This was the form of divination resorted to by 
the gods in the circumstances already mentioned, 
and we find that it was under the special care of 
the god Koyane, the legendary ancestor of the 
Nakatomi, or hereditary corporation of priests 
representing the Emperor in his sacerdotal func- 
tions (see esp. Kojikif 64, and cf. a variant in 
Mihongi) i. 82 f., which claims to give the mythical 
origin of the custom by telling how the god 
Koyane, at the command of the great god Taka- 
jni-musuM, ‘ was made to divine by means of the 
Greater Divination, and thus to do his service’). 
Similarly, when we find the Emperor commanding 
a divination, which is then carried ont by the 
Palace college of diviners, it is the ‘ Greater Divina- 
tion ’ that is meant, though the text simply speaks 
of ‘divination’ without further epithet. This 
practice underwent modification very early by the 
substitution, in the place of the deer’s shoulder- 
blade, of the tortoise carapace employed by the 
Chinese. This innovation was undoubtedly facili- 
tated by the fact that the tortoise already held an 
inmortant place in native Japanese mythology 
{Kojiki, 160; Nihongi, i 113, 182, etc.). 

The first reference to it is found in the Mhongi (i. 152) : the 
Emperor Sujin, in the year 91 b.o., wishing to discover the 
cause of various calamities which hsld laid waste the country, 
decided |to commit the matter to the Sacred Tortoise* ; hut 
this detail is certainly an anachronism, as indeed is the whole 
context in which it appears, for we find the Emperor attributing 
national calamities to his personal faults, in accordance with 
Chinese theory. As a matter of fact, the substitution must 
have taken i>lace about the year 653, when some Koreans, of 
high repute in the art of divination, came to exercise their 
talents at the Japanese court. The Niktmgi story shows us, 
at least, that the tortoise carapace was the usual means of 
divination at the time of it® composition, x.e, in the 8th cent., 
and the Engiskiki (10th cent.) mentions no other process in 
the descriptions of the official cult. 

It was only in certain provinces that the deer’s 
shoulder-blade of the primitive mythology con- 
tinued to he employed. Just as the tortoise cara- 
pace was always used, it is said, in the island of 
Haehijo, -where there were no deer or other large 
quadppeds, but where the waters abounded in 
tortoises, the deer’s shoulder-blade remained in 
use, lon^ after the introduction of the Chinese 
custom, m certain villages ; this survival is men- 


tioned in old writings even at the end of the 17th 
cent, (see Satow, loc. cit. 453). It can, moreover, 
be observed even to-day among the Ainu (see 
N. G. Munro, ‘Some Origins and Survivals,’ in 
TASJ, yol. xxxviii. pt. 3 [1911], p. 46). 

[h) Secondary forms . — Of secondary and non- 
official forms of divination the principal was tsuji^ 
ura, or ‘cross-roads divination.’ We find in the 
poems of the ManyCsMu that it was employed 
chiefly by women and lovers. The persons having 
recourse to this form of divination went to the 
cross-roads at dusk (whence the other frequent 
name of yufu-nra, ‘evening divination’), planted 
a stick in the ground, and then took the remarks 
of the passers-by as an answer to what they 
wanted to know. In this rite, the stick represents 
Funado, the staff which Izanagi drove into the 
sand when leaving Hades, in order to check the 
pursuit of the infernal deities (just as the American 
Indians use staffs to drive off the spirits of the 
dead), and which was afterwards transformed into 
a phallic god, a powerful preserver of life, grant- 
ing protection from the diseases sent by the 
nnder-world demons, and at the same time filling 
the rdle of patron of travellers (see Re von, Le 
Shinntoume^ 321). Still another method of tstiji- 
ura was practised by women. They went to the 
nearest cross-roads, and there repeated the follow- 
ing poetry three times : 

Punadosahe ‘ Of Funadosahe, 

Yufidee m kami ni The god of the evening oracle, 

Monotdheha, When we ask things, 

MicM yuhu Mto no Ye who go along the way, 

Um mam ni se go I Deliver the oracle truly t’ 

[The first line is explained by the fact that the road-gods, and 
especially Funado, were regarded as Sake no kami^ ‘preventive 
gods,’ against disease and demons.] 

While repeating these lines, the women drew a 
line of demarcation on the road and sprinkled 
rice ; for rice, with the mysterious spirit it con- 
tains {uga no midama), was a powerful agent 
against evil spirits, as is also seen in the custom of 
sprinkling it in the hut of a pregnant woman (see 
Ze Shinntoumei 134, 303). After this was done, 
each of the women, turning towards one of the 
roads, passed a finger along the teeth of a box- 
wood comb that she held in her hand, and made it 
sound three times; this was a means of inviting 
the god to speak, the word tsuge meaning both 
‘box- wood’ and ‘inform me.’ After this, they 
listened for the words of the first person who came 
within the space marked off by the enchanted 
limits, and drew an answer therefrom. The tsuji-> 
ura, in these more or less complete forms, seems to 
have enjoyed popularity for a long time: it is 
mentioned in the Oh-kagami, ‘ the Great Mirror,’ 
a famous pseudo-historical work of the 12th cent, 
(see Satow, 448) ; and a passage in the dramatist 
Ghikamatsu Monzaemon (Dickins, op. cit, Tr., p. 
66) shows how much importance was attached, 
even so recently as 200 years ago, to the chance 
words spoken by people met on the street. 

Connected wfith tsuji-ura we have hashi-ura, 
‘bridge divination,’ in which the same processes 
were employed, but on a bridge instead of on an 
ordinary road. We may notice also ashtura, 
‘foot divination,’ practised, according to a poem of 
the ManySshiu, by a lover before the door of his 
house along with ‘evening divination’ (Satow, 
447); but our information on this ‘foot divina- 
tion’ is not sufficiently accurate, although it comes 
into one of the most ancient myths, viz. the 
dance of the god Ho-deri [Nikongi, i. 107 ; and cf. 
Le Shinniomm, 210). Still another variety is 
mentioned along with tsuji-ura in the Manydshiu 
(Dickins, Tr., p, 66) — isM-ura, or ‘stone divination,’ 
which consisted in foretelling the future from 
the apparent weight of a stone {ishi-gami, ‘ stone- 
deitjr) when lifted up. The following is a text 
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which, if it is not a simple imaginary divination 
according to the inspiration of the moment, may 
well contain one of the most ancient applications 
of this process : 

‘In the beginning, when the Emperor CKeiko, A.n. 71-130, 
according to traditional chronology] was about to attack the 
enemy [the Tsuehi-gtimo^ ‘ eartii-spiders,’ i.e. earth-cave- 
dwellers], he made a station on the great moor of Kashihawo. 
On this moor there was a stone six feet in length, three feet in 
breadth, and one foot five inches in thickness. The Emperor 
prayed, saying : “ If we are to succeed in destroying the 
Tmehi-gumo, when we kick this stone, may we make it mount 
up like a hashika [oak] leaf.” Accordingly he kicked it, upon 
which, like a hasMka leaf, it arose to the Great Void ‘ (NihongL 
1.195). 

Other secondary forms of divination presented 
a local character. In the temple of Kasnga, to 
which belongs one of the chief rituals of ancient 
Shinto {norito no. 2), and in various other pro- 
vincial temples, mi-ka^u-ura, or ‘divination by 
gruel,* was practised. The purpose of this divina- 
tion was to find out what kinds of vegetables and 
cereals it would be best to sow for the year. It 
took place on the 15th of the 1st month, the date 
of the festival of Sake no hami (see above). A pot 
was placed before the gods, and in it were boiled 
some adznhi beans {Pliaseolm radiatus) — a little 
red bean whose colour served to suggest the idea 
of health, of victory over the demons of disease 
(people who visit Japan may see this used even 
to-day to colour sacred rice — the rice, c.g., offered 
on the domestic altar at the annual Feast of 
Ancestors). When this gruel was cooked, 54 tubes 
of reed or bamboo were plunged into it, each 
bearing the name of one of the vegetables it was 
proposed to cultivate ; next, the priests withdrew 
the tubes with chopsticks, and derived prognostics 
as to the good or Tbad crops to be borne by each 
particular kind of grain from the manner in which 
the grains of rice, mixed with the bean-gruel, went 
into the tubes. The peasants then sowed their 
seed according to these indications. An analogous, 
but less important, process consisted in arranging 
beans rouna the hearth very near the fire, and 
drawing omens from the manner in which they 
turned black or remained untouched (Satow, 418 ; 
Aston, 342). Koto-ura, or ‘harp divination,* was 
another local form. It was employed at Ise to 
make sure of the purity of the priests taking part 
in the three great annual ceremonies, as also of 
the tables, vessels, and other objects employed 
to present offerings. The night before the cere- 
mony, 'at midnight, a priest stood with a harp at 
one of the outer doors of the temple. Turning 
towards the temple, he prayed the Sun-goddess to 
give light on the point requiring elucidation. 
Then he struck the harp three times, each time 
uttering a loud ‘ Hush,’ after which he asked all 
the gods to come down from the heavens to answer 
his question, pronouncing the following three-fold 
poetic formula ; 

Ahari ya / ‘ Ah 1 ah t 

AsoM ha su to mausanu ; We do not merely amuse oiir- 


Asakura ni^ On to your splendid seat, 

AmOf tsu hand huni t&xi kam% Gods of heaven and gods of 
the country, 

OrimmMmme / Descend ! 


Ahari ya / 

AsoM kasu to mausanu; 

Asahura tti, 

Naru, Jkadzuchi mOf 
Orimashimase / 


Ah » ah I 

We do not merely amuse our- 
selves ; 

On to your ^endid seat, 
Soundms: Thunderbolt also. 
Descend ! 


Ahari ya / 

Asvfii ha sii to mausanu; 


Ah'l''ahl 

We do not merely amuse our- 
selves ; 

A sakura ni^ On to your splendid seat, 

Uha tsu ohoye sMta tsu ohoyOy Upper great elder brother and 
lower great elder brother, 
Mamri tamahe ! Deign to come 1 ’ 

[We do not know who the two ‘ elder brothers * invoked in 
the second last line were.] 


After this formula, the names of all the priests 
were called, and at each one the officiant asked : 
‘Is lie clean or unclean?’ He then struck the 
harp again, and, by a process which recalls certain 
rites of Polynesian sorcerers, tried to whistle by 
drawing in his breath ; only if the whistle could 
he heard was the priest in question considered 
clean. The same rite was employed to settle the 
same question in regard to the people who had 
prepared the ofierings, the ofierings themselves, 
and the material utensils. Finally, the priest 
sounded his harp again three times, with a solemn 
‘ Hush ! ’ and sent the gods back to their own 
abode by reciting a formula of opposite meaning 
from the preceding one. 

This curious ceremony, in which magic plays the dominant 
part, is not described in detail except in one work of the 12th 
cent.; but an 8th cent, document makes allusion to it, and 
Satow is right in thinking (op, cit 460) that it is a pure 
Japanese custom. 

Last in this class of local methods of divination we 
may mention ‘cauldron divination,’ which Aston 
quotes (p. 343} as employed to this day in a temple 
in the country of Bittchu. At the request of a 
member of their congregation, the priests recite 
a ritual, light a fire beneath a cauldron, and note 
the sound it produces : if it is like the bellowing 
of a bull, the omen is good. 

Such are the processes, important and secondary, 
general and particular, of Japanese divination. 
A process which may serve as the transition 
between these indigenous systems and the Chinese 
methods gradually introduced is that known as 
1dtsune4sukah% or ‘ fox-possessing,’ A fox is buried 
alive, with only its head out of the ground ; food 
is placed before it, which it cannot reach in spite 
of desperate eftbrts ; when it dies, after this tanta- 
lizing torment, its spirit is supposed to pass into 
the food, which is then mixed with clay and 
formed into an image of the animal ; the possessor 
of this fetish is regarded as endowed with marvel- 
lous divinatory power { W. Weston, Mountaineering 
in the Japanese Alps, Lend. 1896, p. 307). This cruel 
rite has a strange resemblance to another magical 
process, viz. that of the inu-gami (‘ dog-deity °), in 
which a dog is treated in almost the same way, its 
head being finally cut off, to be used afterwards in 
spells along with the furious spirit inhabiting it ; 
and, if this rite of the imi-gami is of Shinto origin 
(see Le Skinntcrisme, 166), the same may be the 
case with that of the kitsune-tsukahL 

We have no precise information regarding 
divination by birds, which certainly existed in 
ancient Japan (Satow, 449) — we do not even know 
whether it resembled the Chinese system of hird- 
divination. On the other hand, there is no doubt 
as to the Chinese origin of such methods as astro- 
logy, introduced hy Koreans in A.D. 675, when, as 
the tells us (ii. 326), ‘a platform was for 

the first time erected from which to divine hy 
means of the stars,’ and also geomancy {Nihongi, 
ii. 76, 126), cheiromancy, physiognomies, etc. 

(c) Isolated cases. — After thus treating of the 
regular processes of divination, it is advisable to 
mention the individual and accidental recourse to 
various means of divination invented on the spur 
of the moment. Occurrences of this nature are 
very often found in the most ancient annals. To 
show the process to the life, it will be of interest 
to quote a passage from the Nihongi, relating to 
Jimmu Tenno, the legendary founder of the 
Japanese Empire : 

‘All the places occupied by the enemy [the indigenous race 
who had to be conquered] were strong positions, and therefore 
the roads were cut ofi and obstructed, so that there was no 
room for passage. The Emperor, indignant at this, made 
pmyer on that night in person, and then, fell asleep. The 
Heavenly Drity appeared to him in a dream, and instructed 
him, saying: “Take earth from within the shrine of the 
Heavenly Mount Kagu [a mountain in Yamato], and of it make 
eighty Heavenly platters [for rice]. Also make sacred Jars [for 
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sake], and therewith sacrifice to the gods of Heaven and Earth. 
Moreover, pronounce a solemn imprecation. If thou doest so, 
the enemy will render submission of their own accord.” The 
Emperor received with reverence the directions given in his 
dream, and proceeded to carry them into execution. ... He 
caused Shihi-netsu-hiko [a fisherman whom he had with hum as 
guide] to put on ragged garments and a grass rain-coat and 
hat, and to disguise himself as an old man. He also caused 
Ukeshi the Younger [a local chief who had joined his party] to 
cover himself with a winnowing tray, so as to assume the 
appearance of an old woman, and then addressed them, saying : 

“ Do ye two proceed to the Heavenly Mount Kagu, and secretly 
take earth from its summit. Having done so, return hither. 
By means of you I shall then divine whether or not I shall be 
successful in founding the Empire. Do your utmost, and be 
watchful.” Now the enemy^s army filled the road, and made 
all passage impossible. Then Shihi-netsu-hiko prayed, and 
said : “ If it will be possible for our Emperor to conquer this 
land, let the road by which we must travel become open. But 
if not, let the brigands surely oppose our passage.’’ Having 
thus spoken, they set forth, and went straight onwards. Now 
the hostile band, seeing the two men, laughed loudly, and 
said: “What an uncouth old man and old woman!” So with 
one accord they left the road, and allowed the two men to pass 
and proceed to the mountain, where they took the clay and 
returned with it. Hereupon the Emperor was greatly pleased, 
and with this clay he made eighty platters, eighty Heavenly 
small jars and sacred jars, with which he went up to the upper 1 
waters of the Eiver Nifu and sacrificed to the gods of Heaven 
and of Earth. Immediately, on the Asa-hara plain by the river 
of Uda, it became as it were like foam on the water, the result 
of the curse cleaving to them. Moreover, the Emperor went on 
to utter avow, saying ; “I will now make arm sweetness,* a 
sweetmeat made of millet, malted] in the eighty platters without 
using water. If the arm is formed, then shall I assuredly 
without effort and without recourse to the might of arras 
reduce the Empire to peace.” So he made arm, which forth- 
with became formed of itself. Again he made a vow, saying ; 
“ I will now take the sacred jars and sink them in the Eiver 
Nilu, If the fishes, whether great or small, become every one 
drunken and are carried down the stream, like as it were to 
float^g maM [P«doc<]W3nw] leaves, then shall I assuredly suc- 
ceed in establishing this land. But if this be not so, there 
will never be any result.” Thereupon he sank the jars in the 
river. Their mouths turned downward, and after a while the 
flish all came to the surface, gaping and gasping as they floated 
down the stream. Then Shihi-netsu-hiko, seeing this, repre- 
sented it to the Emperor, who was greatly rejoiced, and, 
plucking up a flve-hundred-branched masakahi {Gleyera] tree 
of the upper waters of the Eiver Nifu, he did worship therewith 
to all the gods. It was with this that the custom began of 
setting sacred jars [in the courtyard] ’ (JNihongi, i. 119-121). 

In this one passage, and with a single point 
to elucidate, we have no fewer than four different 
processes of divination. The case of the famous 
Empress Jingo, the conqueror of Korea, is similar ; 

‘Proceeding northwards, she arrived at the district of Mat- 
sura in the land of Hizen, and partook of food on the bank of 
the Eiver Wogawa, in the village of Tamashima. Here the 
Empress bent a needle and made of it a hook. She took grains 
of rice and used them as bait. Pulling out the threads of her 
garment, she made of them a line. Then, mounting upon a 
stone in the middle of the river, and casting the hook, she 
praj^ed. saj^ing: “We are proceeding westward, where we 
desnre to gain possession of the Land of Treasure. If we are to 
succeed, let the fish of the river bite the hook.” Accordingly, 
raising up her fishing-rod, she caught a trout.’ And furuier 
on : ‘The Empress returned to the Bay of Kashihi, and, loosing 
her haiTj looked over the sea, saying : “ I, having received the 
instructions of the Gods of Heaven and Earth, and trusting in 
the spirits of the imperial ancestors, floating across the deep 
blue sea, intend in person to chastise the West. Therefore do 
I now lave my head in the water of the sea. If I am to be 
successful, let my hair part spontaneously in two.” Accord- 
ingly she entered the sea and bathed, and her hair parted of its 
own accord. The Empress bound it up parted into bunches 
li.e. in manly fashion]’ (NihongiAU 227, 228: of. also 229, 237, 
281). 

(d) Divination hy lots. — In addition to these 
unimportant but picturesque secondary means of 
divination, it remains to notice a method of very 
general character, but whose lack of originality 
renders it somewhat less interesting ; this is divina- 
tion by lots. We find it already mentioned in the 
Nihongi {ii. 257), which, in telling of a conspiracy 
formed in a.d. 658, says that the various conspir- 
ing princes ‘ divined the future of their treasonous 
conspiracy by dramng slips of paper.’ Kecourse 
was also had to sticks on which numbers were 
inscribed. Sometimes this method was preceded 
hy prayers to the gods (Aston, 343); sometimes it 
constituted a purely magical process, as in the 
c^e of the above-mentioned conspiracy ; and some- 1 
times it was nothing more than a handy secular I 


means of deciding something by chance, such as is 
constantly used by people to-day as far removed 
from religion as from magic ; in Tokyo, e.g., at 
jinrikisha stands, the kimmaya often have at 
hand a bundle of cords of different lengths all tied 
in a knot, and use it to decide, when a passenger 
appears, which of them is to have the privilege of 
conducting him. But this form of divination, 
vulgar as it is, assumes a quite outstanding im- 
portance when we consider that the drawing of 
lots plays a dominant part in the divination 
founded upon the complicated Chinese diagrams 
of the Yih-Mng, the ‘ Book of Changes ’ {Slci in 
Japanese). This obscure hook, indeed, just be- 
cause of its divinatory character, was one of the 
first Chinese works to he introduced into Japan 
(in A.D. 653, according to the Nihongi, ii. 68 ; ef. 
72, 306), and it became the basis of the system of 
divination in use at present. Takashima Kaemon, 
who was the most celebrated diviner in modern 
Japan, took this work as the foundation for Ms 
art ; when he was only a student, he was put in 
prison for some youthful misdemeanour, and, hav- 
ing nothing hut this ancient classic beside him, 
he discovered the secret of the meditations which 
brought success to his brilliant career. The pre- 
sent writer frequently had occasion to meet this 
diviner, to hear from his own mouth an account 
of Ms most ingenious consultations, and even to 
receive his lessons, and he can say that, if the 
principles of the system are doubtful, its indi- 
vidual results are often wonderful : the value of 
divination is in proportion to the skill of the 
diviner, and the lucky financier of Kanagawa, the 
able promoter of so many new schemes, was always 
a prudent man who could see far ahead. As 
Chamberlain {Things Japanese, Lond. 1898, 
p. 112), Takashima, after studying the YihJdng, 
‘realized a fortune by obedience to its precepts’; 
but there are many Japanese, even in the highest 
grades of society, who also profited hy his wide ex- 

f erience of men and? things ; one has only to read the 
^aJcasMrm, Bhidan of Shigetake Sngiura (Tokyo, 
1893) to get a good estimate, from numerous ex- 
amples, of the penetration of his mind and the 
wisdom of Ms counsel. The Japanese, moreover, 
even the educated classes, still hold divination in 
high esteem, although it is not officially recognized 
hy modern Shinto, and have recourse to it fre- 
quently in all sorts of circumstances, from a wed- 
i ding to a removal to another quarter of the town. 
At the University of Tokyo, 15 or 20 years ago, 
the present writer had as colleague an old pro- 
fessor of the ancient school, who still adhered re- 
ligiously to the tuft of hair of the feudal period ; 
the last survivor of a perished race of savants, he 
was greatly esteemed hy his collea^es as the only 
man capable of expounding the Yih-Jcing. Among 
the people divination is correspondingly wide- 
spread ; every quarter has its modest diviner 
working with his divining-rods and consulting his 
diagrams, and telling more or less skilfully how 
lost possessions majr be found. The writer could 
give personal expeiiences in this connexion, hut 
prefers to quote a little anecdote of Cliamherlain’s 
{loc. cit.), which shows both the popularity and the 
I weak points of divination : 

‘A favourite dog of the present writer’s was lost in November 
1892, and all search, advertisement, and application to the 
police proved unavailing. Meanwhile, the servants and their 
friends privately had recourse to no less than three diviners, 
two of whom were priests. One of these foretold the dog’s 
return in April, and another directed that an ancient ode con- 
taining[ the words, “If I hear that thou awaitest me, I will 
forthwith return,” should be written on slips of paper and 
feasted upside down on the pillars of the house. It was the 
sight of these slips that drew our attention to the matter. The 
best of it is that the dog was found, and that, too, in a month 
of April, namely April 1896, after having been missing for three 
years and five months 1 * 

§• Ordeals. — ^After thus analyzing the various 
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forms of Japanese divination, ancient and modem, 
we have stiii a special process of its application 
to investigate, viz. ordeals. This judicial divina- 
tion is represented in ancient mythology by a 
well-known story giving a case of ordeal by fire. 

The Heavenly prince Ninigi, having been sent by the other 
gods to earth to govern Japan, married Ko-no-hana-saku-ya- 
hime(theI‘rincess-Blossoming-brilliantly-like-the-flowers-of-the- 
Trees) ; but she became pregnant after a single night, and the 
young husband was astonished ; she then shut herself up in an 
underground hall (a mttro, which here does duty for the 
u6u-ya, or lying-in hut, where the Japanese women used to 
retire for delivery), and set fire to the hall with her own hands, 
when on the point of delivery, in order to prove her innocence 
by the fire-test. ‘If the child,’ she said, ‘with which I am 
pregnant be the child of an Earthly deity [i.e, of a god of the 
country], my delivery will not be fortunate. If it be the august 
child of the Heavenly deity l%,e, thy child and the descendant of 
the sun-goddess], it will be fortunate.’ And the princess came 
out of the test victorious, after having brought into the world 
in the furnace three gods^ one of whom was to be the ancestor 
of the first Emperor {KopM, 14Sf.; cf. corresponding versions 
in Mhongi, h 73, 8^, 88). 

This myth would seem to point to the existence 
of the fire-ordeal in the customs of the pre-historic 
period. In the historic period, however, it was 
essentially the boiling- water test that constituted 
judicial divination. First of all the Nihongi gives 
us an example which it assigns to A.B. 277 : 

A certain man, Takechi no Sukune, was slandered before the 
Emperor by his younger brother, XJmashi-ushi no Sukune, and 
accused of wishing to overthrow the Emperor and seize his 
power. Takechi, who was at the time on a tour of inspection 
m the provinces, hastened to the capital to prove his innocence. 

* The Emperor forthwith questioned Takechi no Sukune along 
with Umashi-ushi no Sukune, upon which these two men were 
each obstinate, and wrangled with one another, so that it was 
impossible to ascertain the right and the wrong. The Emperor 
then gave orders to ask of the Gods of Heaven and Earth the 
ordeal by boiling water. Hereupon Takechi no Sukune and 
Umashi-ushi no Sukune went out together to the bank of 
the Shiki river, and underwent the ordeal of boiling water. 
Takechi no Sukune was victorious. Taking his cross-sword, 
he threw down Umashi-ushi no Sukune, and was at length 
about to slay Mm, when the Emperor ordered him to let him 
go ’ [Nihongi^ i. 257 1). 

A more important case was occasioned, in the 
beginning of the 5th cent., by the pretensions 
of high families who were attempting to increase 
their prestige by false genealogies. In the year 
416, two Imperial decrees of Ingyo censured those 
powerful families who ‘ purposely lay claim to high 
family,’ those bold functionaries who * describe 
themselves, some as descendants of Emperors, 
others attributing to their race a miraculous 
origin, and saying that their ancestors came down 
from Heaven ’ ; and the abuse reached such a 
pitch that the Emperor finally had recourse to the 
ordeal to remedy it. 

* “ Single Houses,” he said, “ have multiplied and have formed 
anew ten thousand surnames of doubtful authenticity. There- 
fore let the people of the various Houses and surnames wash 
themselves and practise abstinence, and let them, each one 
calling the gods to witness, plunge their hands in boiling water.” 
The cauldrons of the ordeal by boiling water were therefore 
placed on the “Evil Door of Words” spur of the Amagashi 
Hill. Everybody was told to go tMther, saying : “ He who tells 
the truth will be uninjured ; he who is false will assuredly 
suffer harm.” Hereupon every one put on straps of tree-fibre, 
and, coming to the cauldrons, plunged their hands in the boiling 
water, when those who were true remained naturally uninjured, 
and all those who were false were harmed. Therefore those 
who had falsified their titles were afraid, and, slipping away 
beforehand, did not come forward. From this time forward 
the Houses and surnames were spontaneously ordered, and 
there was no loiter any one who falsified them ’ (Nihongit i. 
316-317, and cf. Kojihi^ 367 f.). 

A gloss on this passage of the Nihongi, probably 
as ancient as the text itself, tells us that this 
ordeal, kno%vn to-day under the name of yusaguH, 
was then called Icugadachi, and adds valuable evi- 
dence of other varieties of usage at this period ; 

* Sometimes mud was put into a cauldron and made to boil up ; 
then the arms were bared, and the boiling mud stirred with 
them. Sometimes an axe was heated red-hot and placed on 
the palm of the hand-’ 

The great prevalence of the custom is clearly 
shown by a complaint made to the Emperor, in 
the year 630, by an ambassador of Imna, a small 


kmgdom in Korea, against a whimsical judge, who, 
in order to simplify Ms task, abused the ordeal : 

‘ Kena no Omi is fond of setting the cauldrons for the ordeal by 
boiling water, and saying: “Those who are in the right will 
not be scalded : those who are false will certainly be scalded.” 
Owing to this, many persons have been scalded to death by 
plunging into the hot water ! ’ (Nihongi, ii. 22). 

Still other forms of ordeal are noticed by a 
Chinese traveller, who visited Japan in the year 
600, and, in describing both the means of torture 
employed to force the confession of criminals and 
the tests for the purpose of _ distinguishing the 
guilty from the innocent, gives the following 
exposition : 

* In the trial of cases where a great wrong has been suffered, 
those who will not confess have their knees squeezed with a 
piece of wood, or have their necks sawn with the tight string 
of a very powerful bow. Or small stones are placed in boiling 
water, and the disputants are ordered to take them out. It is 
supposed that he who is in the wrong gets his hand scalded. 
Or, again, a snake is put in a Jar, and they are made to take it 
out ; it being supposed that he who is in the wrong will get his 
hands bitten ’ (‘ Ma-Twan-Lin’s Account of Japan,’ by E. H. 
Parker, in vol. xxii. pt. 2, p. 42 f.). 

TMs serpent-ordeal, wMch is also found among 
other peoples, e.g. the blacks of Africa, was 
certainly in existence in Japan in the primitive 
period. We are led to this conclusion by the tests 
to which Susa-no-wo subjects his future son-in-law, 
Oho-kuni-nushi, who is made to sleep in the hut of 
serpents, and then in the hut of centipedes and 
wasps ; he would never have escaped if he had not 
had the help of the magic scarfs of princess Suseri ; 
and Susa-no-wo ended by showing him high esteem, 
because, seeing him spit red earth mixed with 
muku-hersiQ^ [Aphananthe aspem), he thought he 
was eating the centipedes themselves (Kojihi, 86 f.). 
Later on, and down to the present period, the tests 
of plunging the hands in boiling water and walking 
bare-footed over a bed of burning coals, with, 
however, special precautions, were employed as a 
means of rousing the piety of believers ; but this 
is no longer ordeal. On the other hand, even in 
the 17th cent., Kaempfer observed a curious ordeal 
for forcing confession of a crime, which consisted 
in making the accused swallow, in a little water, 
a small piece of paper with drawings of ravens or 
other black birds upon it (Kaempfer, Mist, du J %pon, 
Fr. ed., Paris, 1732, bk. iii. ch. 6, p. 51). Perhaps 
we may see here a faint recollection of the god of 
scare-crows, who appears in primitive mythology 
and was thought to know everything under the sun 
(see Xe SMmtdisifno, 166). 

6. Omens and dreams. — All that now remains 
to be treated is omens and dreams. These come 
under divination, even though in them we are 
not dealing, in principle, with processes involving 
the active initiative of man, but only with spon- 
taneous facts, outside of man, for which he seeks 
an interpretation after they have occurred. Omens 
are often mentioned in mythology and ancient 
annals. Without speaking of omens that are 
looked for by those interested, and therefore 
belong to the class of divinations devised on the 
spot (e.y., in KqjUd, 292, while two chiefs, on the 
eve of an expedition, ‘hunted for an omen/ and 
one of them nad climbed an oak, a furious wild 
boar uprooted the tree and devoured the man), we 
could give numerous examples of omens properly 
so called, i.e. independent of the human will. As 
a general rule, white or red animals, which were 
striking in virtue of their rarity and, further, 
harmonized with the favourite colours of a solar 
religion like Shinto, were regarded as of good 
omen (see, for white animals, Nihongi, i. 292, ii. 
124, 174, 236, 237, 239, 252, 286, 322, 326, 352, 394, 
410, 416 ; and, for red animals, Nihongi, ii. 337, 
347, 351, 352, 357, 407, 409). But the Japanese 
also regarded as good omens, perhaps just when it 
suited them to interpret them as such, any parti- 
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cular occurrence whatever {e,g, an owl or a wren 
going into a lying-in Jiut [Nihongii i. 277]). Earth- 
quakes, storms, and floods were considered ill 
omens, foretelling war : they were the scourges 
calling on each other. Similarly, other extra- 
ordinary phenomena, such as the appearance of a 
comet {Nihongij ii. 166, 167, 169, 333, 353, 364, 367), 
or a prolonged eclipse of the sun’s light {ih. i, 238) ; 
strange incidents like a migration of rats from the 
capital {ih. ii. 226, 245), or the mysterious move- 
ments of a swarm of flies {ih. ii. 270) ; had meetingSj 
as with a blind man or a cripple, when starting on 
a journey 238) j disturbing incidents like 

a dog coming into a temple and laying down a 
dead hand {Nihongij ii. 263) ; or, finally, un- 
accountable accidents like a leg-rest breaking Avith 
no apparent cause {ih. ii. 256), were all evU omens. 
It would he useless to attempt to study in detail 
all these and analogous cases, which are very 
numerous (see Nihongiy i. 227, 228, 320, ii. 59, 237, 
239, 259, 266, 269, 276, 277, 293, 331, 359, etc.). 
Let us simply point out that this belief in omens 
is current to this day among the Japanese. Thus, 
at certain grave crises in her contemporary history, 
Japan has been seen more than once to turn 
anxiously towards the temple^of the Sun-goddess, 
seeking for light on the future. At a critical point 
in the Ee volution of 1867, the white horse of the 
temple of Ise escaped, and only returned after 
three days: from this it was concluded that the 
Imperial party would soon have the victory. 
During the Chino- Japanese war, the sacred horse 
disappeared for ten days : this foreign war, there- 
fore, was to last three times as long as the previous 
civil war (rumour registered in the Japan Mail ol 
17th Sept. 1894, p. 2). 

In the same way, dreams were always regarded 
as affording foresight, by a more or less skilful 
interpretation, of future events, or indications as 
to the future behaviour of the person interested. 
Take, e.y., one of the oldest documents of Shinto, 
the Tatsuta no Kaze no Kami no Matsuri (ritual 
no. 4), which gives its proper legendary origin. 
For several years, some unknown gods had spoiled 
aU the harvests, and the diviners had not been 
able to discover the culprits. Then the sovereign 
himself ‘deigned to conjure them,’ and they 
revealed themselves to him in a dream. They 
were ‘Heaven’s -august -Pillar’s augustness and 
Country- august -Pillar’s augustness,’ the Wind- 
gods who support the firmament. They required 
certain offerings from him~the foundation of a 
temple at Tatsuta, and a liturgy — in return for 
which they promised ‘ to bless and ripen the things 
produced by the great august people of the region 
under Heaven, firstly the five sorts of grain, down 
to the last leaf of the herbs’ {TASJ, vol. vii. pt. 4, 

f . 4421), We shall now take one of the most 
ramatic stories of the ancient chronicles : 

The Emperor Suinin is betrayed by his wife, who, at the 
instigation of her accomplice, the prince of Saho, attemptr " 
assassinate him during his sleep. * So the Heavenly Soverei 
not knowing of this conspiracy, was angustly sleeping, with the 
Empress’ august knees as his pillow. Then the Empress tried 
to cut his august throat with a stiletto ; but, though she lifted 
it thrice, she could not cut the throat for an irrepressible feeling 
of sadness, and she wept tears, which fell overflowing on to the 
Heavenly Sovereign’s august face. Straightway the Heax'enly 
Sovereign started up, ana asked the Empress, saying : “I have 
had a strange dream : a violent shower came from the direction 
of Saho and suddenly wetted my face ; again, a small damask- 
coloured snnke coiled itself round my neck. Of what may such 
a dream be the omen ? ” * And the Empress, seeing that it Vould 
be useless to deny the truth, confessed her treason of which the 
Emperor had been warned by this dream (KoiikL 231 f. : cf. 
Nihongiy i. I7l). ’ 

It would be easy to niultiifiy examples of this 
which the ancient documents abound (see 
Kojihiy 165, 215, 237, 295; Nihongij i. 115, 153, 
155, 161, 165, 281, ii. 36). These divinations given 
by dreams were considered so natural that they 


were even attributed to animals, as the following 
story will show : 

‘There is a popular story that a long time ago there was a 
man who went to Toga, and sjient the night on the moor. 
Now there were two deer which lay down beside him. When 
it was on the point of cock-crow, the male deer addressed the 
female, saying : “ This night I had a dream, in which I saw a 
white mist come down copiously and cover my body. What 
may this portend?” The female deer answered and said: “If 
thou goest out, thou wilt certainly be shot by men and die, and 
so thy body will be smeared with white salt to correspond with 
the whiteness of the mist.” Now the man who was spending 
the night there wondered at this in his heart. Before it was 
yet dawn, there came a hunter, who shot the male deer, and 
killed it. Hence the proverbial saying of the men of that day : 
“Even the belling male deer follows the interpretation of a 
dream” * {Mkongi, i. 290). 

There is still one more form of divination, which 
plays an important part in ancient Shinto, namely, 
Inspiration {g.v.). 

IfiTERATURE.— Sir Emest Satow, in TASJ, voL vii. [1889] pt. 
4, pp. 445-452; W. G. Aston, Shinto, London, 1905, pp. 337-348 ; 
M, Revon, LeShinntoisrm, Paris, 1905, Index, s.v, ‘ Divination.’ 
Eor the texts; B. K, Chamberlain, KojiU\ Tokyo, 1906; 
Aston, Mhongiy London, 1896; Revon, Anthologie de la 
im^twre japonaise, T&ris, 1910. MiCHEL EevON. 

DIVINATION (Jewish).^i. Introductory.-In 
the present article the writer follows the same 
system as in art. Charms and Amulets (Jewish), 
in not attempting to fix chronological dates for the 
various forms of divination mentioned in ancient 
and mediaeval writings. Without discussing here 
the wider meaning of magic in general, there is no 
doubt that magic is much older than any literary 
record, and that it has survived through ages, mth 
comparatively few variations and modifications. 
The study of folk-lore has revealed the fact that to 
a surprising degree exact parallels with some of 
the most ancient forms of divination have been 
preserved to this very day, and a careful examina- 
tion of the latest survivals throws light upon 
ancient practices which have hitherto remained in 
many cases obscure. It follows naturally that 
allusions in the Bible are only the oldest literary 
references to practices of magic and divination. 
The words denoting magical practices belong, no 
doubt, to the pre-Bibheal period, when their 
original meaning may have already undergone 
some sort of change, although this is not very 
likely, as nothing is preserved with greater tenacity 
than magical terms and formulse. It is thus futile 
to attempt, on the basis of Hebrew etymology, to 
fix in every case the precise meaning of these 
technical terms. It must also be pointed out that, 


Jewish origin, but only that the knowledge of 
them has come to us through the medium of the 
Bible, and that they were doubtless employed by 
the Jews— in direct contradiction to the spirit and 
teaching of Judaism— especially during the older 
period of Jewish history. 

Nothing could be more emphatic than Dt 29^ 
(‘ The secret things belong unto the Lord our God : 
but the things that are revealed belong unto us and 
to our children for ever, that we may do all the 
words of this law’), but scarcely less emphatic is 
the condemnation of the heathen practices of divina- 
tion found throughout the Bible. As late as the 
2nd cent, B.c. we find Ben Sira protesting against 
this dabbling in mysteries (Sir 3^^^* ; cf. Bab. JSag. 
13<», and J Qli hi. [1891] 690-8), It is a notewortliy 
fact that Genesis and the books grouped under the 
name of the ‘Former Prophets’ (esp. Judges, 
Samuel, and partly Kings) are replete with prac- 
tices of divination scarcely veiled ; they represent 
a primitive state of mind and cult in which the 
heathen and the Jewish elements are strangely 
blended ; one can follow up, as it were, the transi- 
tion from one to the other, but the people do not 
yet clearly distinguish between them. The seer 
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and the prophet rank no higher at the beginning 
than the diviner and the soothsayer, and, from the 
information we are able to cull frorn the pages of 
the Bible, both seem to act in the same manner, 
one appealing to Baal, Dagon, and other gods, the 
other— the prophet and the seer — appealing to the 
God of Israel, whilst performing almost identical 
ceremonies and nsing similar practices. Samuel, 
Sanl, Jonathan, David, Elijah, Elisha, and others 
are found using divination of various forms and 
degrees, and by a right interpretation of their 
practices much ’is explained. Ko real condemna- 
tion of these practices is found in the historical 
books, such as appears in the other four books of 
the Law, and in the fiery denunciations of the 
‘Later Prophets.’ The prophets are always con- 
scious of the heathen origin of these practices, and 
in the Apocryphal literature they are traced back 
to the fallen angel Shemhazai (see the legend in 
Eth. En. 8^ [Charles]; and cf. Gaster, Chron, of 
Jerahmeel, 1899, p. 52, ch. xxv.). But no denuncia- 
tion, however strong and severe, could prevail 
against^ the desire of peering into the future and 
of obtaining information from whatever source or 
hy whatever means man might learn that which is 
hidden from him. 

2 . Biblical and post-Biblical references to 
divination. — The chief passages in the Pentateuch 
in which the practices of divination are mentioned 
are Dt Lv lO^^* 3i and 20®- 

(1) It will serve our purpose best to start with 
the m^naliQsh (KV ‘enchanter’), from the root 
nahashi which is of frequent occurrence in the 
Bible and in post-Biblical literature. The word is 
used by Laban (Gn 30^) ; it occurs twice (Nu 23^ 
24^) in the history of Balaam ; and in 1 K 20*^ the 
Arameean servants of Benhadad watch for a good 
omen (RV ‘observed diligently ’). The history of 
Gideon and that of J onathan furnish us with twm 
more examples of this mode of divination from the 
‘first word’ spoken by the enemy {Jg7^^* 1 S 

and also that of Eliezer at the well (Gn 24^*), 
which they took as telling them of their future 
success. We shall meet with a similar kind of 
divination later on. In the following passages the 
word m^naMsh can also mean only prognosticator 
from omens, and not ‘ enchanter’ as Rv : Lv 19^, 
Dt 18^^, and 2 K 21® (2 Cli 33®). It is evidently of 
Western Aram, origin. It cannot be connected 
with ndhmhf ‘ serpent ’ or ‘ snake.’ In the opinion 
of the present writer, there is no trace of serpent- 
worship among the Jews, or any of the nations 
with whom they came in contact. The transforma- 
tion of Moses’ rod into a serpent belongs to the 
category of magic and not to divination or worship ; 
the brazen serpent in the wilderness was merely 
symbolical and a kind of protective charm, not an 
object of worship. 

(«) A specific form of divination — by means of 
the mp — is found in the history of Joseph 
(Gn 44®‘^®). To judge from later parallels, the 
practice must have consisted in filling a cup with 
water or wine, and gazing intently on the surface, 
till the beholder saw all kinds of images. The 
method of divining by cups has not been entirely 
lost. Allusions to it are made indirectly in the 
Talmud, where the princes (demons) of cups (sarS 
ha-kos) and egg-cups {sar$ bedn) are mentioned. 
This system of divination is alluded to in manu- 
scripts in the writer’s possession (Cod. 443, etc.), 
where, in addition to these two, the princes 
(demons) of the cup-like palm of the hand {sari 
ha-kaf) and the princes of the thumb-nails {Sari 
ha-bohcn) are mentioned. The method of divining 
from the palm of the hand is also described in an 
anonymous compilation {Mifaloth Elohim, Lem- 
berg,’ 1865, no. 69), where it is used for finding the 
riiief and the stolen article. All the formulee 


given for the above-mentioned modes of divination 
from egg-cups, etc., are identical in ail essentials 
with the latter. 

Traces ol divination by the cup and by finger-nails have been 
preserved, though no longer understood, in the ceremonies con- 
nected with the cup of wine and the lighted candle used at the 
outgoing of the Sabbath at the service called Hahdalahi or the 
division between Sabbath and the weekday, the beginning of 
the week being considered as a very propitious time. When 
the blessing is said over the wine-cup filled to overflowing, the 
man perfonning the ceremony at a certain moment shades 
the cup and looks into the wine ; and, when the blessing over 
the light is said, it is customary to let the light of the candle fall 
on the finger-nails and to look at them intently. There is no 
doubt these are remnants of divination. Other explanations 
have been suggested which are wide of the mark. Closely allied 
with this is the following practice: To find out whether a man will 
survive the year, — ^Take silent water from a well on the eve of 
Hosha'anah Babba, fill a clear glass vessel with it, put it in the 
middle of a room, then look into it ; if he sees therein a face with 
the mouth open, he will live, but, if the mouth is closed, he will 
die. This must be done in the hour of the domination of the 
moon. Some do it on the Bay of Atonement, with a vessel filled 
with lighting oil instead of water 119). 

Cup-like bowls with magical inscriptions found 
in Babylon and elsewhere seem to have been also 
used for divination, and not for purely therapeutic 
magic, as hitherto believed. The conjurer or per- 
son who wanted to divine, or to detect a crime, or 
anything of the past, present, or future, looked, 
no doubt, into the bowl filled with water or oil and 
divined from it, or the suspected person drank the 
contents, and according to the result was found 
innocent or guilty. There was a similar operation 
in the case of the woman suspected of adultery 
(Nu 5^^^*) : a cup (earthen vessel) filled with water 
was employed ; the mysterious power by which the 
guilt of the woman was to be detected was also 
a written inscription (though blotted out in the 
water of bitterness), without the addition of any 
of the names of demons or heathen gods, as in the 
Babylonian bowls ; and the drinking of the water 
showed by its consequences her guilt or her 
innocence. It was an ordeal {q.v.) through the 
‘ divining cup.’ 

Instead of peering into bowls filled with shining 
liquid, we find it recorded in Talmudic and later 
times that it was customary to gaze into brass or 
glass mirrors for the same purpose ; and a distinct 
formula exists for crystal-gazing, or, as it is phrased, 
‘seeing the princes (demons) of the crystal {sari 
hab^ddldhy This is distinctly diflerent from 
throwing metal pieces into cups and watching the 
movements of the water, or divination by means 
of molten wax or lead poured into a cup filled with 
water by the conjurer who attends on the patient, 
in order to find out, from the shape which the wax 
or the lead assumes, the real cause of the illness — 
a universal practice among the nations of the Near 
East, Jews and non- Jews alike. The oldest 
example of this is found in the Alexander legend 
of pseudo-Cailisbhenes. 

(b) Under the general term niMsh (from the 
same root ndhash) fall^ also the various forms of 
divination by observation of signs not produced 
by any direct act of the diviner ; Jewish tradition 
is unanimous on this interpretation of the term. 

[a) Augury in a somewhat limited form is the 
first to be considered. There is no passage in the 
Bible which refers directly to the flight of birds, 
or to their peculiar movements on certain occ^ions ; 
the passage in Ec 10*® (*A bird of the air shall 
carry the voice’) is metaphorical. In Talmudic 
times the science of haruspicy appears to have 
reached the Jews from the Arabs or some other 
people who coined the technical expression tayyar 
(cf. the Arab, root tair= * bird,’ and mantiq al4air). 
It is especially the raven that is mentioned as a 
bird of omen. The reference to ravens in the 
history of Elijah (1 K 17®} is not explicit enough 
to allow us to draw any definite conclusions, but, 
on the other hand, Noah’s sending the raven out 
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of the ark on a kind of errand of divination (Gn 8^) 
no donht lent colour to the belief so widely spread 
in the significance of the mysterious movements of 
the raven. In Bab. Gittin 45a and the Pm^ta 
1566, Midr. Kabb. on Numb. sec. 19, 2376, and 
Midr. on Ec 10^^ divination from the flight of birds 
is described as the wisdom of Eastern sages. The 
raven by his croak warns Ilish of the danger which 
awaits him ; one who understands the language of 
birds explains it to him ; he takes the warning to 
heart, and escapes. The references in Talmudic 
literature are, however, not numerous enough to 
give us full insight into divination from birds. In 
the Zohar and in the Tikktmim reference is often 
made to the twittering of birds as foretelling future 
events such as the death of man, etc. In Cod. 
Gaster 335 numerous mediaeval texts have been 
collected, dealing with divination from the twit- 
tering of birds, and especially from the croaking of 
the raven. They belong mostly to the pseud- 
epigraphical writings, and the Hebrew texts 
may be translations from the Arabic, though the 
original source may lie far back in ancient times. 
In Hebrew legends King Solomon was credited 
with the knowledge of the language of birds. He 
overheard a conversation between a swallow and 
its female, in which it boasted of being able to 
destroy the Temple with a kick of its foot, and, 
questioned by Solomon, said : ‘ Should I not boast 
before my wife?’ {Parables of Solomon^ ed. Con- 
stantinople, 1516). In another legend he is 
rebuked and humbled by an ant [Maase Bane- 
malah), A Hebrew tale older than the 12th cent, 
tells of a boy who was taught the language of birds, 
and was thereby able to solve some riddles and to 
foretell future events (Gaster, ‘Fairy Tales from 
inedited Hebrew MSS,’ no. iv. ‘Story of the Young 
Man and the Havens,’ in FL vii. [1896] 242 ff.). 

The dove is also mentioned occasionally as a 
bird of good omen ; it is identified with the nation. 
Through the peculiar movement of a dove Abishai 
learns of the danger of David, who has fallen into 
the hand of the giants of Nob, not to speak of the 
dove sent by Noah after the raven on a similar 
errand, or of the dove as a symbol of the Holy 
Ghost in the baptism of Jesus (Gaster, ZD MG 
Ixii. [1908] 232 jff. and 528 ff.). 

(^) Ezk 2P^ ‘ he looked in the liver ’ refers to 

a kind of divination {hepatoscopy) not otherwise 
known among the Jews. This is not the place to 
discuss what this looking into the liver may mean, 
and whether the future was prognosticated from a 
special conformation of the liver or from the con- 
vulsions or spasmodic movements of the liver of 
the dying animal. This latter seems to be nearer 
the truth, for a peculiar kind of divination is still 
in existence which depends upon the twitching or 
convulsion of the separate portions of the human 
body. No doubt it is a direct outcome of the 
practice of^ looking into the liver or lungs of 
sacrificial victims for the purpose of divination, or 
a parallel to it. The convulsions ox twitchings of 
the living took the place of those of the dying 
victim of old. A compilation similar to that which 
the Greeks ascribed to Melampus appears in 
Hebrew literature under the title Sepher BefafotK 
It is found already in a manuscript of the 12th 
century (Br. Mus. Or. 2853, fol. 62a); Judah 
Hasid, Eieazar of Worms, and others mention it, 
and Elijah de Vidas prints it from old MSS {Midr. 
Talpijot, Lemberg, 1875, fol. 8a*6; see also 
Chwolson, Ssahier, St Petersburg, 1856, ii. 266-272). 

( 7 ) Ancient tradition also identifies nahash with 
omens. In the Sifra to Lv 19^3 and in the Sifri to 
Dt it is stated that nahash means to see 
omens in such incidents as bread falling from one’s 
mouth, or a staff from one’s hand, or a ^nake 
crawling on the right side, or a fox on the left 


hand, or a fox’s tail trailing across the road, ora 
raven croaking when a man starts on a journey. 
All these forebode evil to his enterprise ; further- 
more, those who listen to the twittering of birds 
or the squealing of a weasel, and those who deduce 
from a given star being in the ascendant that the 
time is propitious for an undertaking, practise 
divination. Star-gazing was also thus included 
under the term nahash, and these practices were 
called darM ha-Mmorei (the practices of the 
Amorites or heathen), and are condemned as 
idolatrous. 

On account of their importance, we give here full references 
to all the passages on the ways of the Amorites in Rabbinical 
literature. These oxe: Sifra, ed. Weiss, p. 90 ; Sifri, ed. Fried- 
man, ch. I7l f.; Bab. JluUin 77 ; Shahb. Q7b ; Tosefta Shabb. vi., 
ed. Zuckermandel, pp. 117-119 ; Sank. 65a-68; Jer. Shabb. 
vii. 2 ; Yal^ui. Sim. i. fol. 169c-d, § 687; Maimonides, Bilcot 
*Aboda Zara, ch. xi. ; Jacob ben Asher, ^fur Yoreh de’ak, ch. 
179 ; and Karo, Shulban ‘Arwcft, ch. 179. 

(5) A peculiar kind of divination is the study of 
the shadow on the moonlit night of Hosha'anah 
Kabba ; for, if a man loses bis shadow on that 
night, he is sure to die in the course of the year 
(cf. Chamisso, Peter Schlemikl) tr. Bowring, Lon- 
don, 1878). Very likely the origin of this practice 
is found in the statement, ‘ For their shadow has 
departed from them’ (Nu 14®). 

(2) M^'dnen (RV ‘who practises augury’), an- 
other kind of divination of which even tradition 
has not preserved a definite interpretation. One 
connects it with the root *ayin, ‘ eye,’ and makes 
the m^'dnen to be ‘one who conjures,’ ‘one who 
produces hallucinations ’ {ahizath 'enayin) ; another 
seems to connect it with *andn, ‘ cloud,’ probably 
5= ‘ one who studies the formation of the clouds ’ ; 
but it is not explained for what purpose the clouds 
are to be studied, (a) It appears to the writer 
that the m^'dnen is the weather ‘^ophet in the 
widest sense, not one who merely studied the 
clouds for some purpose of divination, but one 
who could affect the gathering of clouds, and their 
dispersal. That man was of the utmost importance 
to an agricultural people, for he coufd cause 
drought or rain, bring rich harvest, or complete 
failure with famine and starvation. Weather- 
makers figure in the literature of popular magic 
throughout the whole world, and it would therefore 
have been surprising to find so important a man 
missing among those ancient diviners and sooth- 
sayers. The law would never have condemned to 
death a man who merely looked at the clouds ; he 
must be a man who could cause serious hardship, 
and perhaps lead people astray to false beliefs. 
Seen in this light, the various incidents in the 
historical books assume a new and most satisfac- 
tory complexion, Samuel at the time of the 
wheat harvest calls on the Lord to bring thunder 
and rain — a most inopportune time (1 S 12^'^) ; 
here we have the very action of the m^'dnen. 
Then we have Elijah, who tells Ahab (1 K 17^), 
‘ There shall not be dew nor rain these years, but 
according to my word.^ Ahab seeks him every- 
where, evidently believing that it lay in the power 
of Elijah to make and unmake drought. It will 
now be easier to understand the sign of Gideon, 
who asked that the fleece of wool should on one 
night be found wet. ‘ If there be dew on the fleece 
only, and it he dry upon all the ground’ (Jg 6®^), 
and vice versa (v.®®). These were the signs ex- 
pected of the m^'Snen. Very likely the request 
of Joshua, that the sun and moon should stand 
still, and that a hail-storm should overtake the 
army of the enemy and destroy them (Jos 10^^^*), 
Joshua appearing as a and, finally, 

Elijah bringing down sheets of lightning in order 
to destroy the messengers of the king of Samaria 
(2 K 1^®^-), may be further echoes of a similar 
conception. Even the prophet Amos defines the 
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power of God in tlie sentence, ‘ I caused it to rain 
upon one city and not upon another ’ (Am 4'^). In 
the Talmud we find the story of Nafedimon hen 
Oorion and the twelve wells which are filled at his 
prayer hy the appointed day, and the sun shining 
again although it had apparently already set 
(Ta'anit, fol. 196~20a, Exempla no. 85 ; Aimm, fol. 

; Maase Buch, no. 96), and the stories of 
5oni ha-me'agel, Kaha, and others who force rain 
to come down (Gaster, * Beitrfige,’ in Graetz, ZUchr, 
fur md, GescMchte und Wissenschaft, 1882 [and 
Bucharest, 1883, ch. xi. p. *79 ff.J). 

(6) Of more importance would be the man who 
could foretell the weather for the coming year. 
R. Akiba {Sifri, § 171) explains to be the 

man who can foretell from the weather on the eve 
of the Sabbatical (seventh) Year [or rather on the 
eve of Shabuoth, Feast of Weeks] whether the 
year will be one of rain or drought, of plenty or 
scarcity. In the Talmud we find that froni the 
form of the ascending cloud of smoke which rose i 
from the altar in the Temple on the Bay of New i 
Year and subsequent few days the weather for the i 
next year could oe predicted, and that the weather | 
of certain days was taken as prognosticating that j 
of the next year (see Gaster, ‘Jew. Weather Lore,^ 
in jubilee number of the Jewish Chronicle^ 1891, 
where the whole literature is given). The cloud of 
smoke was called Anan as tfe cloud of mist and 
rain. Transferred to the Kalendae of January, 
this prognostication was attributed to Ezra (see 
Tischendorf, Apocalypses apocr,^ Leipzig, 1866, 
Prolegomena, pp. xiii-xiv). 

The wfdnm was the master of thunder and 
rain, as shown by Samuel and Elijah. The latter, 
moreover, has experience of wind and earthquake 
before the appearance of God (1 K 19^^^’). Earth- 
quake and lightning were further taken as pre- 
monitory signs of disaster. In Jewish literature, 
such brontoiogia and seismologia have been pre- 
served under the title Siman^ rdashim ve~ra'amim 
(Constantinople, n.d.). In Greek literature they 
were attributed to Bavid (Fabricius, Cod, Pseudep, 
FT, Hamburg, 1713-33, p. 1162, and BTT, do. 1703- 
19, i. 951-953 ; Gaster, Lit, Fop. Bum, 506). 

(c) It is doubtful whether astrology and the ob- 
servation of stars and planets come within the 
sphere of the m^'dnen’s activity. Here we encoun- 
ter the special name ‘star-gazers.’ The knowledge 
of astrology, star-gazing, divination by constella- 
tions, and forecasting from the new moon is clear 
from Is 47^®, which exhibits a distinct difference be- 
tween the m^'dnen — the weather-prophet — and the 
real astrologer, whose observations were limited 
to the changes, conjunctions, and other positions 
assumed by the heavenly bodies. The phrase 
hdb^rS shdmayim^ if it means ‘dividers of heavens,’ 
i.e, those -who divide up the heavenly circle into a 
number of constellations and forecast the future 
from them, w^ould correspond to the gdz^rin in Bn 
2-^ 4“^ etc. To this section belongs the horoscope 
and other astrological divinations dependent upon 
the changes of the calendar and the 3 uxtaposition 
of days, and the conjunction of the stars and 
planets, as well as the lists of ^ood and bad, 
ominous and propitious, days. Tliis was attri- 
buted by Maimonides and Jacob ben Asher {locc, 
citt.) to the m^'dnen, whom they confused with 
the astrologer. Reference should be made in this 
connexion to divination from the sudden appear- 
ance of stars and comets, e,g, Balaam’s prophecy 
(Nu 24^"^), to which such Messianic importance has 
been attached ever since by Jews, Samaritans, and 
Christians. So, Josephus tells us {BJ vi. v. 3 
[Niese, § 289]) : ‘ There was a star resembling a 
sword, which stood over the city,’ foretelling the 
impending destruction of the town. For the star 
in the NT (Mt 2), and the further development of 


the same idea in the Apocrypha, see R. Hofmann, 
Leben Jesu n, d, Apohryphen, Leipzig, 1851 ; Winer, 
Bp}l, BWB, 1847, ii. 523ff. A star appears at the 
birth of Abraham, and is interpreted as a portent 
of evil {Chron. Jefahmeel^ xxxiv. 1). The appear- 
ance of many suns in the dream is found m the 
oracle of the ‘Sybil of Tibur,’ probably originally 
a lost Biblical apocryphon (Gaster, July 

1910, pt. iii. p. 609) ; cf. also the Song of Beborah 
(Jg 5®) : ‘ The stars in their courses fought against 
Sisera.’ 

(3) ^Tdsem, Ipesem (RY ‘ diviner,’ ‘ divination ’). — 
{a) Taking the various passages together where 
this word occurs in the Bible, and also looking at 
the traditional interpretation, -we find, in the first 
place, that the Msmn was a diviner, 

trained in the art of IpesQm^ unlike the previously 
mentioned diviners, who practised without any 
special professional training, and who thereby did 
not obtain any official standing. ^6sem, on 
the other hand, was the professional (priestly) 
seer, ‘seeing’ in a state of trance or ecstasy 
brought about by one means or another, in which 
he spoke words of divination (oracles) concerning 
future events. This state of trance was brought 
about ‘by bowing down to the earth [evidently 
like the attitude of Elijah, 1 K 18^®], and crying 
aloud, or looking into a brass or glass mirror, or 
taking a stick in the hand and leaning heavily 
upon it, or striking therewith the ground, until he 
loses consciousness and talks’ ch. 179). 
In the Bible in many passages we find the Msem 
holding among the heathen the same position as 
the Mzeh or r6*eh among the Jews. But the 
Jewish conception of revelation is differentiated 
as the uncovering of the hidden hy the grace and 
inspiration of God, from the heathen Msem, who 
is thought to have been inspired by an evil spirit 
whilst he himself was unconscious. That uncon- 
sciousness is brought about by action, for action 
characterizes this kind of divination, and action on 
definite lines. The Jc6sem is not confined to West- 
ern Aramaean peoples ; according to the Bible, the 
men of Moah, Midian, and, later on, the Philistines, 
had professional Balaam is the first men- 

tioned ; and it is clear, from the description given 
in Nu 24^, that, after certain magical operations 
had been performed, such as building of altars, 
walking in a definite way, and using, no doubt, 
other means, he falls into a trance, or, as it is put 
there : ‘ And the man whose eye was closed saith : 
he saith, which heareth the words of God, which 
seeth the vision of the Almighty, falling down, and 
having his eyes opened [internal].’ As far as can 
be judged, some tangible results were expected by 
Balak from the kesem of Balaam, such as a curse 
or blight, or a direct indication of the best means 
of overcoming the power which protected Israel. 
The together with the priests, were asked 

by the Philistines (18 6^* to find out the cause 
of the plague, and they advised a divination by 
means of cows walking in a definite direction. 

(5) The eldest tradition in Bifrt {Lc.) connects 
Icesem also with rhahdomancy, Le. divination by 
means of staff, rod, arrows, etc. In our opinion, 
the earliest example of this divination is Jacob’s 
peeled rods (Gn an incident which has re- 

mained very obscure in spite of all the commen- 
tators, who seem to have overlooked Gn 3P®* ^ — 
the vision of Jacob and the appearance of the 
angel. The peeling of the rods and putting them 
in the trough was an act of divination which was 
explained to him by the angel in Ms dream ; for 
surely the peeling alone could not, even on the 
basis of physiological impressions, have had the re- 
sult of producing so widely different marks as black 
sheep and goats, ring-straked, speckled, grisled, 

' etc. — too complex a result to be expected from 
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one and the same impression* R, Moses of Coucy 
(1235) has preserved to us the description of an 
oracle or divination by means of peeled rods which 
were thrown into the air, and, according as the 
peeled or unpeeled side fell uppermost, success in 
marriage or tne opposite was indicated (E. Joseph 
Karo, in his commentary to the l.c.). The 
appeal to the staff as an oracle we find in Hos 
With some hesitation, one might also mention here 
the rod of Moses wherewith he was to do the signs 
(Ex 4^^), and which has been invested with miracu- 
lous powers by very numerous legends, and believed 
to have been a rod from Paradise (see Chron, Jerah- 
med). Another rod from Paradise, used as a beam 
in the building of the Temple, fills an important 
idle in the legend of the history of the Cross. The 
angel that appears to Gideon ( Jg 6^^) also holds a 
staff in his hands, with which he touches the meat 
and the unleavened bread, and fire comes out from 
the rock. Elisha sends Geliazi with his staff* to 
put it on the face of the dead child of the Shunam- 
mite, so that it may revive (2 K 4P)y and he tells 
him : ‘ If thou meet any man, salute him not ; and 
if any man salute thee, answer him not again. ^ 
The spell is not to he broken, whilst the action is 
to be completed by the staff* or divining rod. Of 
course, it is here a miracle to be performed through 
the grace of God. 

From this time onwards we hear of the wand of the magician ; ! 
and Eahbmical tradition demands that the sh^ use, 

among other things, a staff or a rod (?’w, he.). Mention may be 
made also of the budding rod of Aaron, by which his selection 
was to be made manifest (Nul7»), to which numerous parallels 
exist. In most cases it is a withered rod or staff stuck in the 
earth, which unexpectedly buds and flourishes, and is thereby 
a sign to the penitent that his sin has been forgiven : e,g, the 
legend of Lot, who waters the rod with mouthfuls of water 
brought from Jordan at the bidding of Abraham ; and the flour- 
ishing rod proclaims forgiveness of sin (Pabricius, Cod. Pseud. 
VP\. 428-31 ; Gaster, Lit. Pop. Rum. 284-86), Mediaeval litera- 
ture knows a similar legend about a sinner appealing to R. Judah 
Hasid, when the rod flourished (Marne Bueh^ and Tendlau, 
Sagen^ 1873, no. 62; cf. the legend of Tannhauser); and a 
similar selection of Joseph by the budding rod to take Mary 
as bis ward is told in Protev. Jacobi^ ch. 8 (ed. Tischendorf, 
Emng. Apoc., Leipzig, 1853, pp, 16-19), a,nd pseudo-Mattk. (chs. 
iv.-viii. pp. 60-67), not to speak of the innumerable parallels in 
the Legends of Saints and m popular literature. 

Throwing sticks into the air and watching the 
way they fall is still one of the many forms of 
rhahdonmney. To this kind of divination belongs 
the shooting of arrows, which is tantamount to 
sending a pointed stick high into the air and 
watching the direction in which it falls. It is as 
such an act of divination that the shooting of 
arrows by Jonathan is best explained (1 S 20^^*). 
The shooting of arrows for the purpose of kesem is 
found in the history of Joash (2 K 13^®^*). The 
smiting of the ground seems to have been an accom- 
panying ceremony. The use of the arrow in kesem 
appears also in Ezk 2pi The fall of arrows was 
to indicate the road the king of Babylon was to 
take, for the arrows must have been snot straight 
up into the air and allowed to fall by themselves. 
In the legends about the fall of the Temple (Bah. 
Gittirif 56u 5, Exempla no. 70), Nero is said to have 
shot arrows from the four corners, and, as they all 
fell into Jerusalem, it indicated to Mm the impend- 
ing fall of the town. It is still an element in Ori- 
ental, notably Gipsy, fairy-tales for the hero to 
shoot an arrow into the air and go in quest of it, 
and where the arrow falls things await him— good 
or evil. 

(c) Akin to these forms of divination would be 
the tree oracle—^the shaking of the boughs in one 
direction or anotiier being taken as j)rognostication 
of some future event. This must have been the 
meaning of the oak of Meonen (Jg 9^). David 
heard in the noise of the shaking boughs of the 
mulberry tree (2 S 5-^) the sound of marching. In 
Talmudic times we find a special art of divination 
mentioned under the name of siJiath d^lpaltm, the 


language of trees. B. Yohanan ben Zakkai is 
mentioned as one who possessed this knowledge 
(see Bab. Biikkah^ 28a). Abraham Gaon, who 
lived in the year 1140 of the Seleucid era (A.D. 
829), could understand the speech of palms (‘Arwe^., 
S.V., Sh. ii.). Through Arabic infiuences, special 
books of divination by means of palm trees or 
palm leaves (ascribed to Abu Iflah of Saragossa) 
have been preserved in Hebrew literature, in which 
the origin of this science is referred back to King 
Solomon (Cod. Gaster, 19, 3296, 523), Another 
species of divination mentioned in the Talmud and 
Midrash concerns the tree as a life token. At the 
birth of the child a tree is planted, and from its 
state of flourishing or decay one can divine the 
state of the man himself. By seeing the withering 
of Job's tree planted in their garden his three 
friends knew of his misfortune, and came to com- 
fort him. Such trees were sometimes cut on the 
day of marriage, to be used as ornaments; the 
premature cutting of such a tree by a Roman 
general brought about, according to the Talmud, 
the war of Betar (Bab, Gittiny 57a). 

(4) ^6her (RV ‘ charmer’).— Not much informa- 
tion is found in the Bible concerning the activity 
denoted by this name. The tradition in Sifri (l.c.) 
which explains the Mher as one who could gather 
together (M66r, * companion’) huge or small ani- 
mals according to his skill— for what purpose is 
not stated — throws an unexpected light on many 
incidents in the Bible which have hitherto remained 
obscure, in which we recognize now the work of 
the li^dher^ though not under that name. If a 
similar view is to be taken of him as of the 
m^'dnen (weather-maker) he must have been a 
man who could bring or avert, foretell the coming 
or disappearance of obnoxious animals. His inclu- 
sion in the list in Dent, would thus be thoroughly 
justified ; for to bring wild animals into the land 
or to draw them away would be a curse or a 
blessing to the people. To this category would be- 
long the priests who were asked for by the Cutheans 
from the king of Assyria, to be sent from Babylon 
to Samaria in order to drive away the lions which 
infested the land (2 K 17^®'^^). The priest sent 
was no doubt considered to be a powerful diviner 
or charmer, a Mber. Similarly Elisha, upon whose 
curse two she-bears appeared and destroyed the 
children after they mocked him, acts as a kind of 
hdher (2 K 2^^). So also a certain man from the 
sons of the prophets (1 K 20^^^’ )j whose bidding 
a lion kills the disobedient fellow-prophet, acts as 
a ^ber who has power over animals for good or 
evil. In 1 K 13 we see the lion turning against 
the prophet (charmer) whose spell was broken 
through disobedience, although his power is still 
shown by the animal’s standing quietly by the 
corpse next to the ass without hurting tixe latter. 
Going higher up the stream of Biblical tradition, 
we find Samson (Jg 14®) tearing to pieces a lion, in 
whose carcass bees afterwards swarm, contrary to 
the nature of bees, which never hive in dead bodies, 
Samson is able also single-handed to catch three 
hundred foxes and put firebrands between their 
tails (Jg 15^). Here we have an exact portraiture 
of a Mber (as interpreted by the present writer), 
one who is able to gather animals either for good 
or for evil purposes. According to later tradition, 
the presence of a pious man or reputed saint was 
sufficient to drive away obnoxious animals from a 
place. ^ In the Temple area itself no fly was seen, 
nor did a wild animal ever hurt any visitor to 
Jerusalem (FirJd Ahoth). The sanctuary took the 
place of the pious man in averting the evil of wild 
beasts (see Gaster, ‘Beitrage,’ ch. iv. p. 22 f., in 
connexion with the legends of Yirgil, St. Patrick, 
etc.). 

How far Beelzebub would fail within this cate- 
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gory would be difficult to state, but the Phili- 
stines attributed the plague of mice (1 S 6^^* to 
the presence of the arh, and they returned golden 
mice as a votive ottering with it. Here the ark, in 
inflicting the plague, acted in a similar though 
opposite direction to the sanctuary (ark) in Jeru- 
salem, which prevented a plague of vermin. 

It is a remarkable fact that all the acts of divi- 
nation mentioned hitherto are found among the 
ten plagues inflicted by Moses in Egypt at the 
bidding of the Lord, no doubt to bring home to 
the Egyptians, in the manner best understood by 
them, that all the acts of the enchanters, augurs, 
charmers, weather-makers, could also be performed 
by a man in the name of another power against 
whom their own diviners and charmers could not 
prevail. We have— with the addition of (a) the rods 
of Moses and Aaron turned into snakes — (1) blood, 
(2) frogs, (3) lice, (4) various animals, (5) plague, 
(6) boils, (7) hail storm, (8) locusts, (9) darkness, 
and (10) the death of the firstborn. These corre- 
spond, with the exception of the last, to which 
reference will be made later on, to the arts of the 
m^nah^h (cs), mf6nm (7, 9), Tcdmn (1, 3, 5, 6) and 
Mhlr (2, 4, 8). These practices known in Egypt 
were strictly forbidden to he practised by the 
Jews, and were strongly denounced in Leviticus 
and Beuteronomy. 

The process of elimination of deep-rooted practices and of 
transforming them in accordance with the spirit of Judaism, 
runs on parallel lines with those of the spread of Christianity 
and of Islam. Local practices and heathen ceremonies were 
adapted with slight changes to the new order of things ; heathen 
gods became local saints, heathen practices became Christian 
in the Church. Similarly, the forbidden practices of the 
m^naT),esh^ etc., were adopted and adapted to the 

spirit of Judaism, and they were practised by leading men— 
seers, priests, judges, etc . — in the name of the Lord God 
of Israel. And thus the people were slowly educated, until, 
with the establishment of the Temple in Jerusalem and the era 
of the great prophets, they broke finally with the past, and 
drove even the remnants of ancient superstition out of the 
Jewish worship and Jewish practice. 

(5) ’{56, yidd^'6n% d6resh ehhaimnetMm (EV 
‘familiar sp^irit,’ ‘wizard/ necromancer’). — There 
still remains another kind of divination, which 
rests on the concej>tion of Animism and the sur- 
vival of the dead. No hint is given in the Bible 
whether it was a spirit of the dead or his material 
body which was sought after or inquired of. It is 
a fact that *6h and yidd^'dni always occur together 
except in the history of the woman of Endor (but 
even there in the same chapter Saul is mentioned 
as having destroyed [1 S 28^] familiar spirits and 
wizards) and Is 29"*, where the voice of the is 
described as coming from the ground. We must, 
therefore, conclude that these two were intimately 
connected with each other. ’<56 has the fern, pi, 
^obdth, whilst yidd^^6ni has the masc. pi. yidd^'6ni;m 
— probably an indication of differentiation of sexes, 
one the female and the other the male. In Is 8^*^ 
they are described as they ‘that chirp and that 
mutter ’ (EV ; better, ‘ conjurers who whistle and 
groan ’ [cf . Magical Papyrus Paris, where the god 
or the conjurer whistles and groans]), and are by 
the prophet connected with the dead (v.^^). In 
both cases darmh (‘ to seek ’) and the alternative 
shdal (‘ to inquire ’} are used. We find then that 
the ’d6 and yidd^'dnt were things made. In 2 K 
21^ and 2 Ch 33®, the Heb. n'f (Ev wrongly * dealt 
with ’) means ‘ and he made ’ ; and Lv 20^ must not 
be understood in the sense that men or women have 
in their body a familiar spirit, but that they are the 
possessors of an ’{J6 — evidently a material thing. 
The translation of ’66 as ‘familiar spnrit’ is con- 
trary to indications in the Bible. The woman of 
Endor is called distinctly hdalath *6h, ‘the pos- 
sessor of an ’66,’ not ‘ one possessed by an ’66.’ ^ She 
must first perform a certain ceremony, she is to 
use enchantment (kesem) in order to get the ’66 to 
work (IS 28® ‘divine unto me’), and only afteiv 


wards she asks Saul whom he wishes her to raise 
from the dead. 

Now, it is a very remarkable fact that the ’66 
does not occur in Genesis, in Joshua, in J udges, in 
2 Sam., in 1 Kings, or in any of the latter prophets 
except Isaiah. Another word, equally mysterious, 
is used, viz. t^rdpMm [note that the word is plural, 
and ’Sbdth and yidd^*6ntm occur also mostly in the 
plural form]. The Praphtm are mentioned in 
Gn 31^®* but not in the other four books of 
the Penttateuch ; then they occur in Jg 17® 

1 S 15^® 19^1®, 2 K 2324, fezk 2121 ( 26 ), Hos 3^, Zee 
10^ ; only in one case are they mentioned together 
with the ’666^^ and yidd^' 6rdmi—2 K 23®^, wliere 
they are said to have been put away by King 
Josiah, The tH'dpMm also were ‘made,’ e.y., by 
Mieah (Jg 17®, where they are differentiated from 
‘a molten image and a graven image’), and they 
are also asked or inquired of {sha'al)^ like ’66 and 
yidd^'dnt (Ezk 212M2^) ; in Zee 10® they ‘speak.’ 
Laban is the first to mention them, and calls them 
his gods (Gn 31®®) ; Eachel hides them (v.®^) in the 
saddle-bag (EV ‘ camel’s furniture ’). King Nebu- 
chadnezzar consults them (Ezk 2i2i(26) ; cf. the Par- 
thian woman in Jos. Ant. XVIII. ix. 5 [344], w4io 
conceals the images of her gods which she worships 
in the house). All the evidence points to a Western 
Aramaean origin, whilst the ’66 and yidd^'dnt point 
much more to Egyptian origin; Is 19® connects 
them with Egypt. It is, therefore, perhaps not 
improbable that we have here two different names 
for practically the same object of divination, con- 
nected more or less with the dead body, or, to put 
it more clearly, a mummified body worshipped and 
used for divination. The story of Michal in 1 S 
191 ®. leaves no room for doubt that the PrdpMm 
so closely resembled life-like human bodies (mum- 
mies, not wooden images) that the soldiers could 
believe that Bavid was sleeping in the bed. A 
legend in Jer. Targ. to Gn 3P® relates that ‘they 
used to slay the firstborn of a man and cut off his 
head, salted it, and embalmed it, and wrote in- 
cantations on a plate of gold, which they put 
under his tongue, and stood it up in the walls, and 
it spake with them ; and unto such Laban bowed 
himself’ (see also Chapters of B. Eliezer). Here 
we have the mummified head, which might be 
called PrdpMm among the Western Aramseans, 
and ’66 and yidd^'6iit in S. Palestine, according to 
the sex of the mummy used for necromancy. In 
Bab. Keritotf 36, we find that the necromancer 
burnt incense to the demon, and then questioned 
him. Eabhinieal tradition (/8^m, par. 3, ch. vii.) 
says of the ’66 that he is the Pithom (Python) who 
causes the dead to speak through some part of his 
body, shehi (see also Sank. vii. 7), and, further- 
more, that necromancy was performed by means 
of the skulls of dead men — ^no doubt because the 
process of mummification had died out, and mum- 
mies were not easily accessible. The same holds 
good for the necromancy as practised by other 
peoples, in which the skull of the dead plays a 
prominent part. In this connexion the death of 
the firstboni of the Egyptians would appear in a 
new light. 

The idea of a familiar spirit is of much later 
date j it was introduced at a time when belief in 
the existence of evil spirits became deeply rooted, 
and when it was supposed that it was in the power 
of man to conquer and subdue such spirits and 
force them to serve their master in any office to 
which he might choose to appoint them. 

Solomon became a legendary master of the demons, tytsMdim. 
The Temple was built by sJtMim (Qittin, 68a) at his command ; 
and through his seal, on which the ineffable name of God was 
engraved, he could command the obedience of all the spirits. 
Here two sets of thoughts and beliefs have been blended, and 
Solomon’s power was made to rest upon the knowledge and 
possession of the ineffable name of God with its tremendous 
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eflScacy. The Apocryphal Testament of Sohmm and the 
Clavwdvjs Solomonis (Solomon’s Key) teach how to obtain 
mastery over shedlm. We find the history of a man having a 
shed at his disposal (Bab. JSulUn^ 1056). Shedim could not be 
conjured up on Sabbath or holy days (Sheelat Sheddim^ see Levy, 
NeuhehrdiscJies und ehaldMsches W'&rterbuch, s.t?. ‘Shed,’ 
iv. 610). Conversation with the shedim was considered a great 
art {Snhlcah, 28a, see Zxmz, Gottesd. Vortrage^^ 1892, p. 17S). 
In a Jewish fairy-tale a man overhears the conversation of 
sMdim, saves the* king’s daughter, and re-opens a well which 
had been stopped by their mischievous powers (^/stmpZa no. 29, 
and Caster in FL viL [1898] 231). Nachmanides writes that 
pious Jews in Alemanniaheldsftediwin servitude) who did their 
bidding and carried out orders (Responsa of R. Sal* h, Adrat, 
no. 414) ; see also Manasseh b. Israel, Nish* Hayyvm>i iii. ch. 12, 
fol. 1136ff.). 

Men who were reputed to hold communion with 
the dead were probably believed to be able to 
quicken the dead temporarily or permanently. 
The fact that Elijah (1 K and Elisha (2 K 
420 ff.) revived an apparently dead child, and 
that the mere touch of the bones of Elijah was 
sufficient to call a man back to life again (2 K 13^^}, 
seems to point in the direction of such belief. But 
the subject is very obscure, and later tradition 
does not help ns to elucidate the problem. Keal 
necromancy does not seem to have flourished among 
the J ews. So little was this the case, that none of 
the later authorities gives any further information 
about ^6h and ddresh el-Immmethtm, 9 .xl^ about the 
yiddfdni they tell us only that the man put into I 
his mouth a bone of a certain animal called yaddu^a^ 
which caused him to speak — ^which is, of course, a 
mere guess, or probably a misinterpretation of the 
use made of the bone of the dead (men and animals) 
for the operation of divination (see fw, lx*)* 

(6) Thus far we have dealt with the various kinds 
of divination of a heathen origin mentioned in the 
Bible, and practised by Jews at an early date, only 
after they had been stripped of their heathen garb 
and adapted to the teaching of Judaism. As the 
Law, however, condemned certain modes of divina- 
tion, other means had to be found in full accordance 
with the true spiritual teaching of Judaism. 
The whole world was the creation of one God, and 
from Him alone the answer must come, and to Him 
men must turn at critical moments of their lives. 
The means by which the answer is to be vouchsafed 
is of a threefold character : by dreams^ or by Urim, 
or by the vision of the prophet (seer). To such 
means did Saul resort (1 S 28®) ; and only when he 
found himself forsaken by those lawful means did 
he turn to the forbidden arts and go to the woman 
of Endor, the mistress of an ^61). 

{a) Dreams * — Of dreams there are abundant 
examples in Genesis and in the historical books, 
but none of the same kind in the other books of 
the Pentateuch. God came to Abimelech in a 
dream (Gn 20®) ; Jacob dreamt of the ladder (28^^*), 
and again in connexion with his peeled rods (3P^) ; 
Laban also is warned in a dream against attacking 
Jacob (3P^). The forecasting of future evenli 
appears in Joseph’s own symbolical dreams (37®®“-), 
as well as in the dreams of the butler and the 
baker in Egypt (40®), and the dream of Pharaoh 
(eh. 41), interpreted by Joseph as a solution 

f ran ted by God. No reference to such prophetic 
reams occurs elsewhere in the Pentateuch, 
although we have the statement (Nu 12®) that 
God speaks to prophets in a dream. Quite different 
is the character of the dreamer of dreams (Dt 13^®^*), 
rather a sinister personage, as in Jer 23^®"^®- 27®, 

where diviners, dreams, and soothsayers are 
mentioned together (cf. also Zee 10®). The dream 
of the Philistine is understood by Gideon as foretell- 
ing future success ( Jg 7^®}, The Book of Daniel is 
full of dreams and prophetic visions of the future, 
which border on the higher sphere of prophecy, or 
the direct revelation of the future by God through 
His prophet. This lies outside the immediate scope 
of divination, for the human initiative is practically 


eliminated; the prophet now acts simply as an 
agent selected by God, for His purpose, to carry 
His message to the people. The last time that 
God speaks to His chosen in a dream is to Solomon 
at Gibeon before the building of the Temple 
(1 K 3®), and immediately on its completion (9®) ; 
no other example after this is mentioned in the 
Bible — a fact of deep significance. 

Apocryphal and apocalyptical literature is, however, fuU of 
such prophetic dreams. In the Chron, of J&cdtfMeel &lom no 
fewer than eight or nine such dreams are recorded ; the dreams 
of Methuselah and Enoch (ch. xxiii. p. 48, intr. Ixxi) ; the 
dream of Pharaoh foretelling the bhth of Moses (chs. xlii.-xlviii. 
p. 102, intr. Ixxxvii.) ; the dreams of Naphtali (xxxviii. 3 and 
8) ; the dream of Kenaz (IviL 39, 40) ; the dream of Morclecai ; 
^asuerus’ dream ; and the dream of Alexander the Great 
(Ixxxv. 4ff.; found also in Samaritan literature {Alulfatllfp. 
Mention may he made also of dreams in the Test, of the XXl 
Patriarchs (Charles) : Levi, Jacob, Naphtali, and Joseph ; the 
visions of Enoch in the Book of Enoch (lxxxiii.-xc. pp. 220-259 
[Charles]), and the visions of Ezra in 2 Esdras. Later Jewish 
literature abounds in prophetic dreams sent to the people to 
warn them of danger, such as that in the legend of Bostanai 
the exilarch (Seder *Olam Zuita)* 

The interpretation of dreams became a recognized 
art. Many examples are found in the Talmud 
of men who received payment for this function. 
Twenty-four interpreters are said to have practised 
at the same time in Jerusalem. A certain Bar 
Hadya is mentioned by name as one who shaped 
his interpretation according to the amount 
received. 

Such interpretations are found in the Talmud (Ber. 56a ff. ; 

I En Yaakdbt par. 110 ; Jer. Ma'aser sMni iv. 6), the Exempla of 
Rabbis (nos. 216-217), and Maase Buehy Amst., no. 28, fol. 76. 
These form the basis of the Hebrew Oneirokritika which are 
ascribed to Joseph, Daniel, Hai(ed. pr. Ferrara, 1652), Saad 3 'a, 
etc., and published by Almuli in his JPitron Balomoth (Mefasher 
Eelmin, ed, pr. Lisbon (?) 149- ; see Cod. Gaster, 383, 664, and 
1087). Some of the sages ask that the answer should be given 
in the dream to their query, like Raba (Bab. Menahot, 67a) and 
B. Johanan (ib. 846). He who sees an ill-omened dream fasts 
and recates a special prayer whilst the kdhdntm pronounce the 
priestly blessing during the service (Bab. Ber* 556). A curious 
collection of * responses from Heaven ’ exists in Jewish literature, 
dating probably from the 12th or 13th century. 

(b) JJrim and Thummim was another means of 
divining the future, explaining the past, declaring 
guilt and innocence, dividing land, and deciding 
the issues of war and peace. In accordance with 
the system pursued of concentrating every possible 
sacred or sacrificial action in the hands of very 
few, and thus of weaning the common people 
from such practices, the divination by means of 
the Drim and Thummim was reserved for the high 
priest. Only he, in his priestly robes and wearing 
the breast-plate called ‘the breast-plate of 
judgment’ (decision) (Ex 28®®), could use the Urim 
for the purpose of obtaining an answer from 
God to his question. We cannot here enter fully 
^on the discussion as to what the Urim and 
Thummim may have been. These words occur 
altogether seven times in the whole Bible ; and in 
two of these, Ezra and Nehemiah, as a remem- 
brance of old (Ezr 2®®, Neh 7®®). To the other five 
passages we must add two in which the practice 
IS implicitly referred to (Jg 1^ and 20^®, where the 
children of Israel went up to Bethel to inquire of 
the Lord, i.e* through the priest, who only could 
obtain the answer by the Urim and Thummim). 
The ephod consulted by David in K'eilali (IS 23®^*) 
was worn by the priest Ahiathar! Evidently the 
reference is to the Urim and Thummim within the 
ephod, and similarly in 1 S 30^^* ; and probably 
the ephod in Hos 3^ also means the oracle of the 
Urim and Thummim. In 1 S 28® we are told that 
Saul had inquired of the Lord ‘ by tbe Urim,’ and 
only because he got no answer he went to the 
woman of Endor. In 1 S 14^® Saul says to Ahijah, 
‘Bring hither the ark’ (LXX, ‘the ephod’), and 
in v.^^, when the guilty party is to be discovered, 
he says habah tamim, which must he read hdhdh 
tummtmy i.e. Urim and Thummim ; and then they 
cast lots, and Saul and Jonathan are first taken, 
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and afterwards Jonathan alone. This reminds us 
of the identical process in the case of Achan 
(Jos 7^^'). Rabbinical waiters identify the Urim 
and Thummirn with the twelve stones of the 
breastplate, and exj^lain these names as^ ‘ lighted 
up’ and ‘ dark,’ stating that the stones lit up or a 
light shone in them (according to some the letters 
stood out lighted up) in the case of a favourable 
answer, and that they remained dark at an un- 
favourable one. After the establishment of the 
sanctuary in Jerusalein by David, no further 
mention is made of this kina of divination by lots 
and by means of the Urim. That event was the 
turning-point in the whole history of Jewish 
worship and in the practice of divination. 

Special mysterious powers were ascribed to the stones of the 
breast-plate, and from Epiphanius onwards the literature of 
Lapidaria, or * stone books/ has grown continuously. Hebrew 
literature shows a variety of such Lapidaria haa- 

hanim). A number of unedited texts have been collected by the 
present writer in his Cod. 377, besides other MSS (Cod. Gaster, 
337, 714 ; de Vidas, loc. cit. fol. 9a), 

After the disappearance of the Urim and 
Thummirn another inspired oracle took its place — 
the Bible oracle (the oral recitation of Biblical 
verses). Infants were asked to tell a verse to a 
man who met them quite unexpectedly, and from 
the verse which the child repeated innocently the 
questioner drew his own conclusions, for he saw 
in it the oracular answer to his query. We may 
look upon the passages referred to above under 
^M^nahesh^ (Gn24^»^*, Jg 7^^ 1 S and IK20^) 
as the oldest examples of divination from the open- 
ing words of the enemy or interlocutor. This is 
the origin of the Bible oracle (stichomancy) by 
means of a written and later on a printed book. 
It consists in opening the book and looking at the 
first verse that meets the eye as a means of divina- 
tion, or in putting in a pointer, and the passage 
where the pointer rests is taken as full of signifi- 
cance and prognostication. Samuel used to inquire 
through ‘ the Book ’ (Bab. J^ullin, 96b ; of. the 
sortes Vergilmnm), The Bible oracle leads to that 
of the SMmmmha Babha (or that of selected por- 
tions of the Bible) known in the 8th or 9th century. 
In the Shimmush T^hilUm the Book of Psalms is 
used as a means of divination (Cod. Gaster, 1094®, 
and often printed with Book of Psalms ; best ed. 
by W. Heidenheim). 

At an indeterminate period in post-Biblical 
times a large number of magical ceremonies and 
practices of divination flowed into the stream of 
Jewish tradition, and it is often difficult to trace 
each of these elements to its proper source. All 
that was done was to copy and to borrow such 
material, and so change and mould it as to make 
it compatible with the special teaching of Judaism, 
though the line of demarcation between, e.p., Jews | 
and Muiiammadans in these practices is so faint ' 
as to be often indistinguishable. Nowhere does 
this borrowing show its^f more clearly than in the 
books for telling future events, or fortune-telling 
hooks {Sifri Goralot [Amsterdam, 1700), Urim 
Yethummin [Dyrrenfurth, 1700], ascribed alter- 
nately to Hai-Saadya, Aben Ezra, Pokeah, Tbrim 
[Venice, 1657] ; Cod. Gaster, 61, 213, 439 ; Aben 
Ezra, 35, 112, 465, 470, 471, 592, 594, 702; Saadya, 
602, 679, 782, 1017, 1060, 1090). A thorough in- 
vestigation of the origin and filiation of these 
books and their interdependence is still lacking 
(Steinschneider, Die hebrdischen UhersetzuTigen 
des MiUelalterSi § 533, pp. 867-71). 

The hand and the face of man were also used for 
the purpose of divination. The 2ohar (Exodus) 
already contained almost a complete treatise on 
physiognomies {hochinath ha-parmj^)^ and the 
Hebrew version of the Secretum ascribed to Aris- 
totle (ed. Gaster [contains in hk. xi. a treatise on 
physiognomy]) continued to spread and to fortify 


the belief in physiognomies among the Jews. 
Cheiromancy {^ochmath ha-ydd, last ed., Warsaw, 
1902) is found in many manuscripts and prints, 
and also in translations in the Hebrew- German 
(Cod. Gaster, 443, fol. 905 f.). 

(c) lid' eh, or seer , — The last form of divination 
to which Saul resorted was through the 7idbt\ the 
prophet, or rather the rd'ek, the seer, ‘ for he that 
is now called a prophet was heforetime called a 
seer’ (1 S 9^). He was expected to answer not 
only important questions aifectin^ the safety of 
the king or nation, hut also trivial inquiries about 
lost property, e.g.t]ie asses of Kish (1 S 9^®^-). The 
seer was then acting as the Hebrew counterpart of 
the heathen Ipdsem (like Balaam, etc.), who also 
claimed to ^ see ’ and to be a ‘ seer ’ (Nu 24^* ^®). 
Samuel is consistently called the seer and not the 
prophet in 1 Ch 9^^ 26*'^^ 9,9 ^ ; and other personages 
helon^ng to the period before the building of the 
Temple appear under the same names of rd'eh and 
Mzeh, which alternate with one another and are 
both distinguished from ndbi\ The latter was, no 
doubt, considered as yet inferior to them ; for we 
find the ‘ company of prophets’ (1 S 10®* ^^), Saul 
turned prophet (10^*), and ‘ the sons of the prophets’ 
(1 K 20^, 2 K 2® etc. ) all playing an inferior idle to 
that of the rd'eh. Similarly the ndbi ’ in the Penta- 
teuch seems inferior to the ndbV of the time of the 
kings. He is more akin to a diviner. Abraham 
is called a ndbi' (Gn 20^), although he does not 
prophesy, but knows of Abimeleeh’s dream. Aaron 
is appointed ndbt' to Moses (Ex 7^), certainly not 
as superior to him ; seventy elders prophesy (Nu 
11®®**), and Eldad and Medad do so in the camp, 
like the bands of prophets and Saul mentioned 
above. In Nu 12® God speaks to the ndbf in a 
dream. In Dt 13** ® 18®® the ndht' is placed on the 
same footing as the dreamer of dreams (see above). 
The ndbV of Dt 18*® must therefore be taken in 
the same sense as the ndbi' in all the other passages 
in the Pent., and loses the special significance 
attached to the name. It is noteworthy that 
Moses is called ndbi' only after his death (Dt 34*®). 
Saul resorted to a ndbt ’ for the purpose of learning 
what the future had in store for him (1 S 28®), and 
therefore one is justified in including this nabi* 
among the diviners, like the Mzeh and rd'eh — the 
Jewish equivalent of the heathen kdsem. But from 
the time of David onwards a change took place in 
the value attached to the name. The was no 
; longer a man who could take any initiative, or 
answer questions put to him, but an inspired agent 
of God, selected by Him to send His messages to 
rulers and peoples. 

With the prophets of the Second Temple pro- 
phecy had come to an end. Instead of it there 
was the Bath J^6l, i.e. the second voice, a kind of 
Divine echo heard within the precincts of the 
Temple or in answer to queries put to Heaven 
by the Rahhis (Bah. Yoma, 95 ; Sanh, 11a ; Jer, 
Ber, 35). 

The final stage of divination was by the use of 
the mysterious and inefiahle Divine Name. This 
was a dangerous mode of divination ; of the four 
great men who attempted to penetrate the Divine 
mysteries {J^ag- 145), only one, Aqiba, escaped 
unhurt. Practical Qahhdld is the final outcome 
of this mystical development, which has almost 
entirely driven out all the older forms of divina- 
tion. From the time of the Essenes (2nd cent.) 
downwards magic and divination centre in the 
mystical names of God, angels, etc. Magical 
papyri abound, containing directions how to divine 
theft, or how to obtain a dream which would fore- 
tell the future. The most ancient book of this 
kind is the famous ‘ Sword of Moses ’ (ed. Gaster, 
London, 1896), a complete manual of such opera- 
tions. Some of the formulse and practices contained 
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therein have survived to the present day. ^ Many 
a man in mediaeval times was credited with insight 
into the futoe through the knowledge of flbis 
ineffable name. 

The last stage in the development of the art of 
divination was reached w4ien the place held in 
ancient times by the kdsem or m^nakesh, then by 
the rd'eh and ndW, then by the scholar and sage, 
was finally taken by the ha'al shem^ the possessor 
of the ineffable ’svonder- working name of God. He 
is the exact counterpart of the ha'alath ^6h, the 
female possessor of the *db (woman of Endor). He 
also could conjure the dead, foretell the future, 
and perform every possible miraculous deed. The 
legend of the ha'al sh^ told in Maase Nissim 
(see Tendlau, Bagm\ no. 52, p. 25 ft'.) makes him 
raise out of a cup Joab b. Zeruiah (King David’s 
general). Practically the last link in this chain is 
the famous hd'al shem (known as Besht [Ba'al 
Shem Tob]), the founder of the sect of the Ijasidim 
at the beginning of the 18th cent., whose successors 
are the reputed wonder-working Rabbis of the 
Vasidim in Galicia and Eastern Europe. 

But all these modes of divination have gradually 
disappeared. Only the Qabbalistic formulce are 
from time to time resorted to and practised in 
addition to those borrowed from other nations ; ] 
for in modern times, and especially in Eastern 
countries, the Jews follow the superstitions of the 
native population, and practise the same modes of 
divination for such lower purposes as to detect a 
thief, or to find out whether a woman will marry 
in the course of the year, whether her child will be 
a boy or girl, whether or not an undertaking will 
be successful. But there is nothing specifically 
Jewish about them. 

Liteiutubb.— As the •writer of this article differs fundamen- 
tally in the interpretation of the Biblical terms on divination 
from all other scholars, he does not refer to any other article on 
this subject, or to any of the special books hitherto written on 
divination in the Bible. In addition to the references given in 
the text of the article itself, the following bibliography will serve 
the purpose of directing students to a vast field of hitherto 
scarcely explored literature. One name stands out promi- 
nently, that of M. Stemschneider, and his great work, Die 
heMischen UbersetzungendesMittemterss, Berlin, 1893 (notably 
5 539, p. 893 f. ; § 641, p. 906 ; § 522, p. 849 ; § 533, pp. 867-71 ; 
§ 676, p. 963 f. ; and § 534, p. 871), contains the most i*eliable 
data on many of the subjects of the later period of Jewish litera- 
ture, when it stood under the influence of Greek, Arabic, and 
mediaeval Latin literature. Still even he left room for additional 
information. Some of it, especially MSS material, may be found 
in the bibliography to artt. Bikth (Jewish) and Charms and 
Amulkki (Jewish), in which very much matter referring to 
divination may be found. A few more books may be now men- 
tioned here : M, A. Dehrio, Disqumtionum magicarum libri 
seXy ed. Cologne, 1720, iii. p. 11 q. iv. s. 6,pp. 473, 478-480; 
Manasseh ben Israel, Nishmath Hayyimy ed. Amsterdam, 
1662^ bk. iii, chs. 4-29, fol. 101 f. ; M. Giidemann, Gesch. des 
BrzuhungswesenundderCvitiirderJudeny’Vienna.y 1880, vol. i. 
p. 201, no. 2; M, Gaster, Literatura Polaris JRumanay 
Bucharest, 18^, pp. 324, 606 f., 617, 517a, 531, 532a; K. Krum- 
bacher, GeecMcktederbj/zantinischenldteratur^y Munich,, 1897, 
np. 627-031 and passim ; H. Diels, JBeitrdge zur Zuckungs- 
literatury Berlin, 1908; Jacob Racah, KishuHm le Yaakoby 
Leghorn, 1860, foL 240-266. M. (i^ASTEB. 

DIVINATION (Litu-Blavie). — A synopsis of 
tbe various means employed by the Prussians and 
Lithuanians to divine the future is given in the 
art. Aeyak Religion, vol. ii. p. 54 f. As grounds 
of their predictions they had— or still have- 
recourse to the flight and cries of birds; appear- 
ances in the sky and other natural phenomena ; 
sacrifices, entrails, and blood ; chance meetings, 
the^ rustling of the oak, fire and smoke, dreams ; 
various happenings and utterances at weddings ; 
wax, lead, glass, the foam of beer, amulets, sieve- 
turning, plants, and innumerable other things. 
One of the most ancient and 'widely-used accessaries 
of divination was Mood, both of man and beast. 
When the Grand-duke Keistut of Lithuania was 
overthrown and taken prisoner by King Ludwig of 
Hungary in 1351, he made a treaty with the victor, 


pledging himself to embrace Christianity and desist 
from further troubling. This treaty was ratified 
by a rather curious Lithuanian oath, the prelimi- 
nary to which was a blood-oracle : 

‘Et facta est haec promissio per regem cum tali iuramento r 
accepit enim bovem et in praesentia regis Ungariae et suorum 
fecit bovi duas venas inciai in coUo, et, si sanguis ferventer 
exiret, bonum esse indicium futurorum ; et largiter fuit sanguis 
efiusus. Tunc rex Litowiae bovem fecit decollari et inter bovis 
caput et corpus progrediens iuravit, sic sibi cmitingi, s! promissa 
non servaret’ (Scriptores Her, Prms. iii. 420), 

But human blood likewise might be used for 
purposes of prophecy. Thus, in 1325-26, when the 
Grand-duke Gedimin sent twelve hundred horsemen 
to the assistance of King Lokietek in his struggle 
with the margrave of Brandenburg, 

* prepositum de Bernow, bominem corpore grossum et pinguem 
vinciunt, caput inter crura detorquentes, dorsum eius gladiis 
aperiunt, proflu vium sanguinis attendunt, de exitu belli per 
ipsum divinare cupientes ’ ; and it is also recorded that in the 
same campaign ‘ quibusdam guttura preciderunt et divinationes 
suas exercuerunt ’ (cf. A. v. Mierzyn'ski, ‘ Der Eid des Keiscutis,’ 
Sitzungsher, d. AUertumsgeseUseh. Pnm., no. 18, Konigsberg, 
1893, p. 104). 

Such incidents show that as late as the 14th 
cent, of our era the Lithuanians, like the pro- 
phetesses of the Cimri (cf. EME ii. 54^), were in 
the habit of killing their prisoners of war in order 
to aacertain by an inspection of their blood whether 
the approaching battle would result in victory or 
defeat. 

Leaving the Baltic peoples, we proceed to speak 
of the Slavs, and, more particularly, of the Russians. 
Here, in the I6th and 17th centuries — a period 
from which several continuous records survive^ — 
we find an almost incredible development of the 
belief in omens {pnmUU) and the practice of 
fortune-telling {gadanie). It is scarcely too much 
to saj^ that among the Russians of that age the 
individuaTs course of life was entirely conditioned 
by premonitions. Books of magic and collections 
of warnings and predictions, though banned by 
the clergy, were passed from hand to hand. A 
creaking in the wall or a singing^ in the ears 
foretold a journey. An itching in the palm 
signified a gift of money. Itching eyes betokened 
weeping. The croaking of ravens or the crowing 
of cocks was an omen of misfortune. The cackling 
of ducks or geese, twitching of the eyelids, the 
cracklmg of the fire, the howl of a dog, the squeak- 
ing of mice or their nibbling of clothes, a cat 
appearing at the window with a captured mouse, 
a terrifying dream, meeting with a blind person — 
all these foreboded loss by fire. In a MS in the 
Rumjanzov Museum we read : 

‘ When tbe shores heave/and the sea rages, when dry or moist 
winds blow, when rain-, snow-, or storm-clouds appear, when 
thunder rolls, the storm howls, the forest rustles, the trunks of 
trees grate on one another, wolves howl, or squirrels leap— then 
will ensue plague, or war, or scarcity of water; in summer 
fruits will grow nowhere, or they will disappear.’ 

The people believed in dreams, and framed an 
elaborate system of reading their significance. 
They saw portents in the act of sneezing, in the 
crawling movements of insects, in every sort of 
object they came across. It was thought unlucky 
to meet with a monk, a horse with hair worn on, 
or a pig. As early as the 12th cent, we find St. 
Theodosius censuring those who allowed such 
occurrences to scare them home again. Native 
and foreign superstitions were inextricably blended. 
The people had also complete written systems of 
prophecy, called a term of Arabic origin ( Sib- 

elius astronomicus seu mathematicus Persarum’ 
[DucangeL Arab.mwi^, ‘geomancy’); th.^ Domostroj 
(cf. EBE iii. 465, note 1), § 23, warns against their 
use. Mention should also be made here of the 
so-called ‘ birth-magic ’ which the sorcerer, at the 
mother’s request, performed over the newly-born 
child, and by means of which he ascertained or 

i Cf. for what immediately follows, Kostomarov, ‘ Sketcii of 
the Domestic Life and Customs of the Great Russians in the 
16th and 17th Centuries,’ in Sovremmniky vol. Ixxxiii. (Russ.). 
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determined its lot in life. It is, therefore, no 


of constant dread and solicitude regarding the 
future ; and the beneficent and emancipating 
results of culture and enlightenment are never 
more profoundly felt than when contrasted with a 
human existence thus harrowed by omens and 
superstitious terrors from morning till night (cf. 
EBE ii. 55^). 

Even at the present day, however, among the 
Russian peasantry, the belief in omens and predic- 
tions still prevails to an extent without parallel 
among any other European j3eople. The manifold 
superstitions of an aged Russian peasant woman 
are thus set forth in Turgenev’s romance, Fathers 
and Sons (ch. 20, at the end) ; 

* She was pious and impressionable to a degree ; she believed 
in all kinds of omens, predictions, spells, dreams ; she believed 
in lunatics [see below], in household spirits, forest spirits, un- 
lucky forgatherings, enchantment, popular remedies, Maundy 
Thursday salt [the salt sprinkled on Maundy Thursday bread 
ranks as a powerful specific] ; she believed that the end of 
the world was at hand, that the buckwheat prospers if the 
candles are not extinguished at the evening service on Easter 
Sunday, and that mushrooms cease growing when they have 
been seen by a human eye,’ etc. 

In the present article we do not propose to deal 
further with this mass of detail, but will restrict 
ourselves to a somewhat fuller consideration of 
two particular points: (1) jieasant weather- lore, 
which, amid a chaos of absurdity, nevertheless 
contains a certain measure of rationality, based 
upon experience and the observation of Nature ; 
and (2) the interval between Christmas and 
Epiphany — a period during which, even in the 
Russia of to-day, all conceivable forms of augury 
and prophecy are still in full swing. 

(1) The first of these topics, peasant weather- 
lore^ has been dealt with by A. Ermolov in two 
volumes of his comprehensive work, Agricultural 
Folk-wAsdom in Fromrbs, Sayings^ ana Weather- 
saws ; i. ‘ Der landwirtschaftliche Volkskalender,’ 
Leipzig, 1905, and iv. ‘Popular Weather-lore’ 
(Russ. ), St. Petersburg, 1905. It is shown in these 
works that, while all European peoples have a 
vast store of weather- wisdom, sometimes exhibit- 


in this regard. In that region there is no animal 
so diminutive, no herb so insignificant, but its 
doings or properties may supply omens of future 
events, of weather that will be favourable or un- 
favourable to the husbandman; while, again, 
there is no natural phenomenon, occurring at some 
particular time, hut may act as the harbinger of a 
good or a bad harvest. In Kasan, the Chuvashes 
(a Finnish, now Finno-Russian, tribe) are said to 
be looked upon as oracles. 

‘ Strange as it may seem, they scarcely ever go astray in their 
predictions. By long-continued observation they have become 
sensitive to signs which enable them almost unerringly to fore- 
cast the weather.’ * Their memories are stored with a mass of 
all but infallible maxims inherited from the past.’ 

(2) The period between Christmas and the Feast 
of Epiphany is known in Russia as svjathi (from 
snjatU, ‘holy’), or holjada (from Lat. calendce)^ 
the latter term being also applied to the practice 
of going about from house to house at Christmas 
and on New Year’s morning. During the Christ- 
mas week the practice of prognostication, which is 
applied in the main to affairs of love and marriage, 
and partly also to forecasting the weather and the 
harvest, attains its highest vogue (cf. Russian 
Folk-poetry [Russ.], Glasunov ed., St. Petersburg, 
1904, p. 86 ; Stepanov, Popular Festivals in Roly 
Btcssial'Rnss.'}, St. Petersburg, 1899, p. 149), When 
yonng men or yonng women wish to know some- 
thing of their future partners in life, they have 
recourse to the horse-oracle. The young women, 
for example, take out a horse, and walk it over a 


beam : if it stumbles, the husband of the person 
consulting the oracle will be a good man; if it 
steps clear, he will be bacl.^ Divining the future 
by means of a splinter of wood is also concerned 
with marriage. When the splinter has been partly 
dipped in water, it is set lire to at the dry end ; 
then the shorter or longer interval before the flame 
expires foretells respectively a happy or unhappy 
marriage.® 

The period between Christmas and Epiphany 
was, as already indicated, a special time for 
weather-prophecy, as witness the following extract 
from Ermolov, op. cit. i. 618 f. : 

‘ In Little Russia, before the supper on Christmas eve, the 
oldest of the household brings a bundle of hay into the cottage, 
spreads it upon the bench in the front corner, covers it with 
a clean tablecloth, and then places above this, and just be- 
neath the bracket for the saint’s image, an unthreshed sheaf 
of rye or wheat. During supper those present engage in read- 
ing the signs which indicate the character of the ensuing 
harvest. For this purpose they draw hay-stems from under 
the tablecloth, and from the length of these form an estimate as 
to the growth of the corn. They likewise pull stalks of straw 
out of the sheaf under the ikon ; if the stalk bears a full ear, 
they may look forward to a good harvest ; while, if the ear is 
shrivelled, the crops will be a failure. When the supper is over, 
and the housewife has cleared the table, the reading of omens 
is renewed, these being now found in the seeds dropped from 
various plants among the hay. If most of the seeds are black, 
the buckwheat will turn out well ; while, if white or red seeds 
predominate, oats, millet, and wheat may be expected in 
abundance. At the killing of the pig before the Christmas 
festivities, the peasants in Little Russia inspect the pancreas. 
If it is large, thick, and of equal breadth throughout its whole 
length, the winter will not be a long one, and there will be no 
severe frosts ; but, if the gland be of irregular shape— thick at 
the head end and thin at the other, or inversely — the winter 
will be cold at the beginning and warm towards the close, or 
vice versa. If the pancreas be thin about the middle, the 
peasants expect a thaw in mid- winter.* 

This custom recalls the Roman Saturnalia and 
haruspication ; and it is also said that the Russians 
have a parallel to the signa ex trvpudiis, i.e. 
divination by the eating and drinking of fowls (cf. 
the ‘ Roman ’ section of this article). It may be 
said without misgiving, indeed, that analogies of 
the Roman auguries and their underlying supersti- 
tions are nowhere found more abundantly than in 
the east of Europe. It should he observed, how- 
ever, that the peasantry are quite well aware that 
during the svjathi they have still one foot in 
paganism, for, as they say, ‘ the beginning [of the 
season] also ushers in the revelries of the Evil One 
and the witches, who steal the moon and the stars 
from the sky, keep holiday, and disport with the 
demons.’ 

While, nowadays, as the foregoing bears out, 
the Russian people — men and women alike— are 
all highly proficient in primUy and gadania, these 
arts were formerly to a great extent in the hands 
of wizards and sorcerers, the various names applied 
to whom are enumerated and explained in the art. 
Charms aistd Amulets (Slavic), vol. iii. p. 465^. 
Besides these adepts, however, there are other two 
classes of persons to whom is attributed a special 
measure of supernatural and prophetic power, viz. 
'women and lunatics. 

The belief that the faculty of seeing into the 
future belongs in an eminent degree to women can 
be traced every'where in ancient Europe, and, as 
existent among the Germans, finds its clearest 
expression in Tae. Germ. 8 : 

* Inesse quin etiam sanctum aliquid et prcvidum putant, nec 
aufc consilia earum aspernantur aut responsa negligent*; cf. 
also JJist iv. 61 : * vetere apud Germanos more, quo plerasque 
feminarum fatidicas et augescente superatitione arbitrantur 
deas* (further particulars m K. Miillenhoff, Deutsehe AUer- 
tumslcunde, Berlin, 1870-1900, iv. 208 Sf.). 

As regards the basis of fact which underlies the 
real or imaginary prophetic gift thus ascribed to 
women, and exalting tliem in the people’s eyes to 

1 For the horse-oracle among the Indo-Germanic peoples, cf. 
ERP ii. 66. 

2 On this topic, of. the present writer’s remarks on the Indo- 
Germanic marri^e in Bie Xndo-Germanen, Leiprig, 1911, 

p.87f. 
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the position of Ealmrunnas (Goth. [Jordanes, Get, 
xxiv.]), ‘those who know the secrets of hell, or of 
the Tinder world/ we shall hardly err in tracing this 
element to the nervous and hysterical nature of 
woman, which, in moments of excitement, seems 
to raise her above earthly conditions. It was in 
the state of ecstasy likewise that the Greek Pythia 
uttered her oracles. This was also the case in the 
remarkable outbreak of the Russian MiMuSi (from 
hlikat% ‘to shriek’), the ‘possessed’ or ‘epileptic,’ 
who greatly disturbed the country in the 16th 
cent., and had to be dealt with by the Church 
Council of Moscow {stoglmny soborU) in 1551. 
They were principally elderly unmarried women— 
and thus specially liable to hysteria; they ran 
about barefoot and unkempt; they shook, they 
fell, they whirled, they writhed, and amid such 
doings uttered tlxeir predictions of the future. 
Frequently— and sometimes as a result of bribery 
— they brought criminal charges against indi- 
viduals, who were thus rendered liable to legal 
proceedings. The presence of these women in a 
city was a veritable plague, and the Church Council 
referred to petitioned the Czar to order the in- 
habitants to expel the lying prophetesses from 
their midst (cf. Kostomarov, op, cit, p. 547). 

Of a somewhat similar character are the prophetic 
powers ascribed among the Slavs to lunatics. The 
insane fall under the same category as the Roman 
Tmnstra, as is borne out by the Russian terms ap- 
plied to them, viz. jurddivy (from urddit, ‘ prodigy,’ 

* monster’). They filled the soul of primitive man 
with amazement, and even with reverential awe. 
Like the hysterical women just spoken of, they 
poured forth incoherent words and phrases, which 
seemed to come from another world, and to betoken 
a supernatural knowledge. Precisely the same 
process of thought manifests itself in the Greek 
series of words ; fLaivojiai, ‘ I rave,’ fiavia, ‘ lunacy,’ 
fjidvri‘5, ‘ soothsayer’ — a development which goes to 
prove that at a very early period there must have 
existed in Greece the same sort of prophetic lunatics 
as are found in ancient and modem Russia. 
During the reign of Boris Gudunov there lived in 
Moscow a lunatic of this type, who was revered 
as a saint. Naked and with hair dishevelled he 
went about the streets in the coldest weather, 
uttering his prophecies of coming woes. In awe- 
inspiring accents he arraigned Boris for the murder 
of the young Czarevitch ; but the Czar— afraid, it 
may be, of offending the people, or else convinced 
of the man’s holiness of character— made no sign, 
and did not_ attempt to interfere with him in the 
least (cf. Giles Fletcher, Of the Busse Common 
Wealth [London, 1591], Hakluyt Soc., Lond. 
1856, p, 1181). Even at the present day the 
insane fill a somewhat similar r6ie in Russian 
village life. In a sketch called ‘Village Drama,’ 
by J. Garin (who has a masterly knowledge of the 
village^ communities), a merchant makes inquiry 
regarding a certain lunatic whose favourite 
occupation it is to pray for the dead upon their 
graves, and receives the following answer : 

* We believe thus : he is a great servant of God. And he has 
taken up his abode in the hathroom at my house. 1 do not 
know why he has chosen me, for l am more wicked than others, 
and wholly covered with sins, as a mangy dog with fleas. So I 
cannot tell why it entered his mind to live with me. Still, he 
has fixed upon me, and now lives with me. We cannot account 
for him with owr thoughts, and so we can understand only by 
signs he js, in truth, a great servant of God.^ 

Such are the ideas which still prevail regarding 
the insane among the Russian peasantry. 

l4TEitATUB.E. — ^Thzs has been given in the course of the article. 

0. SCHEADEK. 

DIVINATION (Muslim). — The methods of 
divination in use among the Muslims are enumer- 
ated in the following order by Ibn Khaldun 
{Prolegomena, tr. de Slane, 1862-68, i, 218) : (a) 
gazing at polished surfaces or ‘ crystal-gazing ’ ; i 


(6) haruspicy, i,e, observation of the entrails of 
slaughtered animals; (c) sortilege with nuts or 
pebbles ; {d) zajr or Hydfahi augury, or observa- 
tion of the motions of beasts and birds ; (e) pos- 
session ; (/) casual utterance ; [g] darh al-raml, 
geomancy or divination with sand ; (h) (in Rab- 
binic phrase) gematria, or divination by letters. 
Under one or other of these heads all the forms 
of divination in use among the Muslims can be 
ranged ; thus the discipline which corresponds 
with palmistry, but deals preferably with other 
lines than those on the hand, is clearly akin to 
haruspicy. Into most of them astrology enters, 
for the process is supposed t6 be inffuenced by the 
controlling planet. 

Of these augury certainly goes back to pagan 
days, and it is noticeable tnat the word by which 
the Hebrew prophets describe their visions (hazon) 
comes from a root whereby in Arabic this process 
is described. The verses collected or invented by 
antiquarians in illustration of the Arabian augury 
indicate that it was in part etymological ; the 
word for ‘ raven ’ comes from a root meaning ‘ to 
be a stranger,’ whence the appearance of a raven 
indicates parting or pilgrimage ; the name for the 
hoopoe suggests ‘guidance,’ whence its appearance 
is of good omen to the wanderer. Two ancient 
i augural words refer to the motion of the creature 
. from right to left and from left to right ; but the 

• usajge of the terms seems to have varied with 
' different tribes, nor were they in accord as to the 
[ favourable direction. 

The following rules are given in the treatise 
^ Mufld aVulum of Khwarizmi : 

L ‘When mountain beasts and birds leave their places, this 
^ presages a severe winter ; a plague among cattle presages a 
^ plague among human beings, but a plague among swine pre- 
' sages health ; a plague among wild beasts jwresages a famine ; 
: loud croaking of frogs presages plague ; snoring by a man of 
» importance presages promotion ; loud breathing in sleep pre- 
. sages loss of money ; loud hooting by an owl in a house where 

• there is an invalid presages his recovery; but loud croaking 
i presages the arrival of an enemy.’ 

5 From the practice of augury it is not easy to 
' separate divination by encounter, and indeed the 
I Greeks are said to have applied the word ‘bird’ 
loosely to whatever came in their way. In general, 
' meeting with anything which suggests ill-luck is 
» unlucky ; the poet Ibn al-Rumi permitted no 
" inmate of his house to leave it for days, because 
^ they would have to encounter a one-eyed neigh- 
^ hour. It is lucky to meet some one who is carry- 
ing milk ; all over N. Africa it is considered good 
> manners to permit the wayfarer to dip his finger 
' in it (Doutt6, Magie et religion, p. 352). In the 
^ same region it is unlucky to hear the braying of 

• an ass (which, according to the Qur’an, is the most 
5 disagreeable of sounds), and the hearer should pro- 
1 nounce an exorcism. An early European traveler 
’ records that Maghrihine warriors on their way to 
- the front regard it as a good sign to meet big 
J game, such as lions or boars ; a bad sign to meet 
3 hares or rabbits. Certain omens are drawn from 
r the conduct of domestic animals and of children ; 

at Ouja, when the children took to lighting bon- 
J fires in the streets in the evening, their parents 
; knew that war was at hand. There are cases in 
i which the symbolism is rather less intelligible, 
e Thus in N. Africa honey is thought to be unlucky, 

• and must not be offered to a guest on the evening 
of his arrival or to a bride. 

y Earuspicy IB properly connected with sacrifice, 
which occupies a very subordinate place in the 
. Islamic system. The Zenatah who lived between 
Tlemsen and Tiyaret practised divination by in- 
l spection of shoulder-blades, taken from sacrificed 

• animals ; from the lines or formation the haruspex 
i could tdl whether the year was going to be good 
( or bad. This ‘ scapulomancy ’ is called al- 
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In Turkestan, ‘the most common method of divining* the 
course of future events is to place on the coals the shoulder- 
blade of a sheep, which has been carefully cleaned of the flesh. 
This is gradually calcined, and the cracks, the colour, and the 
small particles which fall away from it, denote good or bad luck 
or the various accidents which may happen on an expedition. 
Another kind of divination is very common : Icumalakt by 
means of dried sheep-dung. The Kirghiz selects forty balls 
of dung, and divides them roughly into three heaps. He then 
takes four at a time from each heap, until only four or less 
remain in each. The remainder he also divides into three 
heaps, and again takes from each by fours. Three more heaps 
are thus made, so that at last there are three rows of three 
piles in each. What is left he divides by three, and sees 
whether the remainder be one, two, or three. The varying 
numbers and positions of the balls of dung can be explained 
by an experienced soothsayer to the intense satisfaction or to 
the disappointment of the one who consults him * (jSchuyler, 
Turhistan^ New York, 1876, ii. 31). 

Similax' omens are drawn in N. Africa from the 
excrements in the rectum of the victim, and the 
Hood. Scapulomancy is mentioned by Jahi? 
(t A.H. 255) together with palmistry and another 
mode of augury which is far less familiar, viz. 
divination by the gnawing of mice. When the 
Khalif Man^iir (A.D. 754-775) was in a village, 
a mat of his was gnawed by a mouse ; he sent it 
to be mended, but the workman suggested that 
it ought to be examined by a diviner first ; the 
diviner foretold the Khalif a quiet and prosperous 
reign {Zoology, A.H. 1323, v. 93). 

The use of the polished surface or magic mirror 
goes back to ancient times ; according to Ibn 
Khaldun, who a^ees in this respect with modern 
crystal-gazers, tlie image appears not on the 
mirror itself, but on a kind of vapour which 
floats between the surface and the gazer’s eye. 
The Klialif Mansur had a mirror which told 
him whether a man was a friend or an enemy; 
according to Sir 12^^^*, the mirror rusted in the 
case of the enemy, and this was probably how 
the Agamemnon of ASschylus worked his ‘ mirror 
of friendship ’ (line 839). The process varies very 
much in different places, difierent materials being 
employed, 'with great varieties of symbolism. In 
Egypt the practice called dard al-mandal is 
common, and performed with liquids, e.g. water 
or ink, or else with solid mirrors, such as sword- 
blades. Lane (Modern Egyptiam, ed. 1871, i. 
337-346) gives an account of some extraordinary 
performances of the kind which he witnessed in 
Cairo ; the visions were seen by a boy, casually 
asked to gaze, in ink placed in the palm of his 
hand and surrounded by certain numerals ; other 
features 'w^ere a chafing-dish with live charcoal, 
in which spells written on paper by the diviner 
were burned together with frankincense and 
coriander-seed. In the mirror so arranged the 
boy saw among other persons Lord Nelson, of 
whom he had never heard. Lane’s story provoked 
considerable discussion in Europe, but was de- 
fended by Sir K. Burton (Pilgrimage, ed. 1893, ch. 
xviii.), Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, and other persons 
familiar with the East. This process is used for 
discovering offenders; according to the account 
of it given by Douttd (p. 390), which tallies in many 
respects with Lane’s but adds many details, the 
medium is supposed to command the services of ten 
of the jinn, who are first told to discharge certain 
domestic duties and then compelled by an oath 
to tell the medium anything which he wishes to 
know. The function of medium is limited to a 
small class : boys tinder age, negresses, enceinte 
women, and people with a long ‘line of fortune.’ 

Possession, or inspiration by tbe/mn, appears to 
have been a principle of the pre-Islamic divina- 
tion, and the archseologists profess to name some 
of the early diviners. Probably possession was 
not regarded as their normal state, and they 
hypnotized themselves by some process or other. 
Ine importance of the casual utterance doubtless 
goes back to an early date in Semitic civilization ; 
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what is required is that the utterance should 
either be wmolly unconnected with the matter on 
which it is made to bear, or that it should pro- 
ceed from an invisible speaker. The author of al- 
Fakhri gravely narrates cases in which information 
was conveyed by these mysterious channels. 

The two last methods — geomancy * gematria^ 

—are probably the most characteristicalfy Muslim 
methods of divination, and the literature on both 
subjects is copious. In the former, some sand 
casually taken up is arranged in fifteen columns 
of from 5 to 7 grains, bearing technical names; con- 
ventional values are assigned to the combinations 
of these, and these conventional values give the 
answers to the questions addressed. A Bodleian 
MS contains a dictionary of those values ; but 
it is not very lucid as to the mode whereby the 
column is obtained. Divination by the values 
attached to the letters of men’s names is a highly 
complicated subject ; Sahti (a man of Ceuta) in- 
vented a divination-table for this purpose called 
Zairjah, consisting of concentric circles, accom- 
panied by an explanatory poem, based partly on 
letter-values, partly on astrology. Ibn Khaldun 
inserts it in his Prolegomena ; but his translator, 
de Slane, confesses his inability to follow the sys- 
tem. Some use, which is not very clear, is made 
of such groups as 222, 333, 444, etc.— a fact which 
indicates, what is otherwise attested, that the 
‘number of the Beast’ is something far more com- 
plicated than the letter- values of a man’s name. 
An obscure discipline, based on the numerical 
values of the letters, is called jafr ; the Khalif 
*Ali is said to have composed two books bearing 
the names Jafr and Jdmi'ak, wherein, by cal- 
culations of this sort, doubtless connected with 
Qur’anic texts, he foretold the whole history of 
the world until the Day of Judgment. These 
books are supposed to be in possession of the de- 
scendants of 'All, and, as was the case with the 
Sibylline books, some of their contents are occa- 
sionally divulged ; the author of the Diet, of Tech. 
Terms in the Mussalman Sciences saw an extract 
which foretold the fate of the Egyptian sovereigns. 

A classical manual of the black art is the ‘ Goal 
of the Sage’ of Masiamah of Madrid (f a.h. 398 
= A,I>. 1007-8), which it took him seven years to 
compose, containing matter which astonishes the 
reader. It there appears that both the planets 
and the constellations divide between them the 
various objects to be found in the world, and the 
different avocations of mankind. Thus to Mars 
belong the power of attraction, natural science, 
surgery, farriery, tootli-drawing, the Persian lan- 
guage, the right nostril, the ^11, heat, hatred, 
the theology which denies the Divine attributes, 
silk, hareskin and dogskin, iron- work, brigandage, 
bitter tastes, dryness, and red stones ; to the Ram 
belong the face, pupil, and ear, yellow and red, 
bitterness, deserts and robbers’ eaves, fuel, animals 
with cloven hoofs. The week-days, besides their 
planetary assignation, belong to certain angels: 
Monday to Gabriel, being cold and wet ; Thursday 
to ’Israfil, being hot and wet ; Saturday to'Azra’ii, 

I being cold ana dry ; Wednesday to Michael, as 
being a mixture of all four. The nature of the 
ink to be used in charms varies -with the planets 
and constellations ; and, according to the position 
of the moon, a charm when written should be dis- 
posed of in earth, air, fire, and water. Those 
who desire the services of the planets should bow 
down to them, and address to them complimentary 
^eeches calling them by their Arabic, Indian, 
Ureek, or Yunani names. The Greek names 
(called by this author Eumi) are correctly given. 
One author, Ja'far of Bai^ah, whom this writer 
cites, invented a planetary division of the Qur’an ; 
by counting tlie mysbic letters contained within 
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these divisions, he discovered how long each dyn- 
asty was to last ; for each %vas controlled by one 
of the planets. 

Lane (i. 328) describes some of the consulting 
tables or books in use in Egypt. The table of 
Idris consists of 100 compartments, in each of 
which a letter of the Arabic alphabet is written ; 
the questioner, after reciting a text bearing on 
the subject of the Divine omniscience, places his 
finger at random on a letter ; he then makes a sen- 
tence by adding every fifth letter till he comes back 
to the first ; the sentence thus formed tells him 
whether to proceed or desist ; it is so constructed 
that the proportion of negative replies to positive 
is four to one. Some which the writer has seen 
consist of Qur’anic texts written in a mysterious 
alphabet ; therefore only an expert can use them ; 
the more cautious experts are ready to give general 
answers out of them, but decline to give replies in 
which any sort of exactitude is required. The use 
of sortes Koranim^ or divining by the first text 
that meets the eye on opening the sacred volume, 
is said to go back to very early times ; many copies 
of the Qur’an contain directions for this method of 
using the book. One method mentioned by Lane 
consists in counting the number of times the letters 
which commence the Arabic words for ‘ good ’ and 
'bad’ occur on the page, and in deciding for or 
against a course by the majority. Another sub- 
stitutes the rosary for the Qur’an, and employs 
the three formulse, ‘ God’s glory,’ ' Praise to God,’ 
and ‘There is no god but God,’ to represent ‘good,’ 
‘indifferent,’ ‘bad*; two bestds are then selected 
at random, and the formulae recited in the above 
order, the beads being counted between the two 
selected ; whichever formula goes to the last head 
is regarded as answering the question. 

That the dream should be commonly employed 
for ascertaining the future is natural, and there is 
a considerable literature on ta'hlr, or ‘dream inter- 
pretation,’ mainly founded on the work of Artemi- 
aorus. Lane mentions an Egyptian practice of 
praying for dreams which can & used in this way : 
the^ questioner requests to be shown something 
white or green, or water, if the course which he 
contemplates^ is approved; something black or 
red, or fire, in the other case. Certain mystical 
words uttered before going to sleep will produce, 
it is thought, veridical visions. In some places 
the Qur’an serves as a sort of vocabulary for the 
language of dreams ; a ship signifies safety, because 
the word ‘ save ’ is used in the Qur’an in connexion 
with Noah’s ark ; to dream of a king entering an 
unusual abode is unlucky, because the visit of a 
king is said in the same book to be a prelude to 
disaster. Similar glosses can be got from tradi- 
tions, current proverbs, or familiar usage of words, 
while, in other cases, the theory that dreams sig- 
nify their contraries can he applied ; e.g, the victor 
in a dream-duel will be the defeated in the real en- 
counter. The author of the Mufld al-ulum gives 
a brief glossary of the dream-language, in the main 
on these principles ; a complete dictionary of it was 
composed by *Abd al-Ghani al-Nablusi (printed at 
Cairo, 1307), including proper names ; the number 
of meanings assigned to the symbols is unfortun- 
ately perplexing; thus, to dream of Adam may 
either signify a warning to repent, or presage pro- 
motion to hi^h office, or indicate that the dreamer 
will be deceived by the words of an enemy, etc. 
There are places where veridical dreams are more 
likely^ to be obtained than elsewhere ; these are 
sometimes caves, more often the graves of saints. 

The attitude^ of Islamic theology towards all 
tliese practices is, in general, tolerant, and indeed 
the presence in the Qur’an of mystic letters strongly 
favours its magical employment, which is exceed- 
ingly natural in those countries in which Arabic 


is little understood, though used in both private 
and public worship. The belief in the who 
discharge some function in many of these opera- 
tions, is also orthodox. The prophet himself 
appears to have attached considerable importance 
to omens, and, as might be expected, had pro- 
phetic dreams. Astrology was a highly respected 
discipline, on which even orthodox theologians 
might write. Further, some forms of Siifiism 
took up with ardour the Qabbalistic study of the 
Qur’an, and in these speculations the letter-values 
play a prominent part. On the other hand, students 
of philosophy found ways of introducing a theory 
of divination into their system. The two most 
famous essays on the subject are those of Mas'udi 
(ed. Barbier’de Meynard, 1861-77, iii. 323-364) and 
Ibn Khaldun (tr. de Slane, i. 216-237, and iii. 
199111). The former mentions three theories to 
account for divination: some suggested inspira- 
tion by jinn , ; others, the influence of the planet 
Mercury at the diviner’s birth ; yet others based 
the diviner’s special knowledge on the pmity of 
his soul; and this last appears to be the view 
held by Mas' udi himself. He confirms it by 
the facts that the genuine diviner is usually an 
anchorite and devotee, and that the famous pre- 
Islamic diviners showed a tendency to get rid of 
their bodies altogether ; thus the wizard Batih had 
no bones save in his head. 

Ibn Khaldun’s theory is that, in all cases of 
divination which do not depend on calculations, 
the soul is detached from the senses, and so comes 
in contact with forms to which it (the soul) serves 
as matter ; such powers, in tlie case of the Sufis, 
are an accident of their askesis ; and, so long as the 
ascetic is only accidentally a diviner, his statements 
are more trust^worthy than those of the astrologer ; 
but, if he becomes a professional diviner, then he 
becomes less trustworthy, since some of the purity 
of his soul is affected by the diminished sincerity 
of his purpose. This theory can be accommodatea 
to the supposed prophetic powers of the mad (which 
Aristotle seems to have recognized) by the suppo- 
sition that, in their case, the connexion between 
soul and body is less stable than it is in that 
of the sound-minded ; and it suits still better the 
supposed phenomenon of prophecy by persons at 
the point of death, or who are just gomg to sleep. 
According to Ibn Khaldun, tyrants sometimes put 
men to death, with the view of learning the future 
from their dying utterances. 

Litbeature.— E. Doutt4, Magie et religion dans VAJHqxtedii 
nord, Algiers, 1910 ; Ghayat al-Hakvm, by Maslamah of Madrid 
(MS) ; Shams al-Ma'rifah of al-Buni(MS). Cf. also the authori- 
ties cited in the article. D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 

DIVINATION (Persian), — "While the Avesta 
polemizes repeatedly against sorcerers and witches 
pairikd ; see the references collected in 
Barthoiomae, AUiran. Worferh., Strassburg, 1904, 
cols. 1283-85, 863 f.), these attacks are levelled 
only against ‘black magic’; magic operations for 
beneficent purposes, as for the counteracting of 
black magic, are quite permissible, and amulets 
are prescribed for certain contingencies, as well as 
the repetition of sacred texts for banishing powers 
of evil (Fa^t xiv. 35-40, 45, 67-60 ; Fe?id, ix. 451, 
X. 11, XX. 12; cl, further, art. Charms and 
Amulets [Iranian]). A ^precisely similar state of 
affairs meets us in the Sdh-ndmah of Firdusi (tr. 
Mohl, Paris, 1876-78), where, side by side with 
black magic — usually performed by a non-Iranian 
(a Turk raises a magic storm against the Iranians 
[iii. 26 ff. ; cl vi. 4941] ; a Jew envenoms food by 
causing his glance to fall on milk in it [vi. 235 ff.]; 
a Turk sends false dreams [vi. 5001]) — beneficent 
magic is mentioned, and evidently approved (King 
Mino5ihr ‘ closed the gate of magic by his incanta- 
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tions’ [i 164] ; a physician employs incantations 
to aid in cMldhii-th [i. 277] ; the use of a magic 
tamarisk arrow enables Kustani to slay Isfandiar 
[iv. 545]). There is, therefore, more than 

a grain of truth in the statement of Diogenes 
Laertius {Fromm, 6), that the Magi ‘ did not know 
black magic’ M yofjTLKriP ixayeiav otiK ^yv(>)crav), 
though they ‘practised the man tic art and pro- 
phecy ’ {d(rK€CV re fcal fiavriK'^p Kal 7rp6pp7}<np), 

Divination relies in great part upon omens {q,v,), 
which may depend upon the day when they are 
seen. Thus, on the ‘Fox-day’ festival in the 
month of Ataro a white ram was believed to he 
seen on a certain mountain; if he bleated, the 
year would be iwosperous ; but, if he did not bleat, 
it would be sterile; and, in like fashion, the 
spectre of a white ox belipwed twice on the night 
of 16th Din if the year was to be fertile, and 
once if it was to be barren (al-Biriini, Chron. of Am, 
Nations^ tr. Sachau, London, 1879, pp- 211, 213). 

Omens were also drawn in later Zoroastnanisin from the 
appearance of a snake on each of the thirty days of the month, 
each of the days of the week, and each of the signs of the 
zodiac (al-Biruni, p. 218 ; Modi, Persian Mar-nmneh^ Bombay, 
1893 ; Salemann, in Tramux du iiirie Cong, des OHentalisteSy 
St. Petersburg, 1879, ii. 497 f.; Gray, ‘Alleged Zoroaatrian 
Ophiomancy and its Possible Origin,* in Sosharig Mem. Vol.y 
Bombay, 1911, pp. 464-464), and also from the first appearance 
of the moon in each of the signs of the zodiac (Gray, ‘ Parsi- 
Persian Burj-Namah,’ JAGS xxx. [1910] 336-342; Bosenberg, 

‘ Burdz-Name,’ in Trans. Orient. Sect. Imp. Muss. Archoeolog, 
Soc. [Russ.], 1911). These omens Gray seeks to derive ulti- 
mately from Babylonia, while Rosenberg finds their source 
rather in India. Besides all this, certain days were lucky, and 
others the reverse, as in a calendar for a.h. 1099=»a.d. 1687 
(ed. Beck, Bphennerides Persarumy Augsburg, 1696), where the | 
lucky days are Artavahigt 3, 10, Horvadap 1, 6, SO, “Kr 9, I 
Amerodaf 2, 24, Satvairo 2-3, Mitro 4, Itaro 1, 16, SO, Dm 3, 30, 
Vohuman 7-8, Spendarmat 10, 26, and the first epagomenal 
day ; while the unlucky days are Fravartin 23, Artavahigt 11, 
28, 80, Horvadat 26, 28, Tir 28, Amerodat* 28, Satvairo 4, Mitro 
14, Din 4, 29, Spendarmat 9, and the third epagomenal day. 

That omeiivS were not regarded as unlawful 
among the Iranians is clear from the mention of 
their study without condemnation in the Epistles 
of ManuBlhar (i. i. 2, ii. i. 3 {SEE xviii. 280, 
326]); and in the Sdk-iidmah they also find a 
place. 

Chosru Parviz sees a portent of his approaching downfall 
when a quince rolls from liis hand (vii. 295 f.), and a happy 
omen is drawn by Bahram Copin (vi, 476). It was, however, 
possible to avert an omen. When Isfandiar was on the march, 
a camel in the van lay down and refused to move, thus delay- 
ing the entire army. This was an evil portent, and the general 
ordered the cameFs head and feet to be cut off, ‘that the mis- 
fortune might fall upon the camel ’ (iv. 464). On the other 
hand, omens might be misinterpreted, as when, just after the 
completion of the bridge across the Hellespont and the canal 
around Athos, an eclipse of the sun occurred, which the Persian 
astrologers explained to Xerxes as foreboding the eclipse of the 
Greek power, whereas the reverse was actually the outcome 
(Herod, vii, 19). 

The regular forms of divinatiou among the Iran- 
ians were astrology (which may here include horo- 
seopy [see, further, the ‘Persian’ section in art. 
Stars]), oneiromancy, cyiicomancy, and rhahdo- 
mancy. 

I. Astrology. — Keserving for the art. Stars 
(Persian) a full discussion of that astrological and 
asti'onornical knowledge to which the Persians 
W’ere indebted for no small part of their fame in 
the classical world, we may note here that the 
F&hlsivi Dlnkart (9th cent.) — a work which, though 
late, may be regarded as authoritative in its fimd 
— has an interesting summary of the Iranian views 
regarding astrology (ed. and tr. Pesliotan Behram- 
jjee Sanjana, Bombay, 1874 p. 590 f. [vol. ix.]); 

‘ The star-readers understand the worth of the allotment (of 
destiny by the stars). How long are the chief allotting (stars) 
to move in bad aspects ? How long are they in conjunction with 
the malignant owner of bad aspects? How long does the man 
(influenced by such stars) work in the way of wisdom? The 
laws relating to these and other (astrological) details the astro- 
logers learn from writings on the earth (t.e. from astrology). 
Astrologers cm. foretell the good event® of a man’s (life) from 
his horoscope.' 

Although astrology is not mentioned in the 
Avesta, there is no reason to doubt that it existed 
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in Iran from a very early date. The first mention 
in any Pahlavi text thus far accessible, however, 
seems to be in the romance Karndmak-^ ArtaxSir-l 
FdpaJedn (dating probably from the middle of the 
6th cent.), which relates that Ardavan (Artabanos 
V. [A.D. 215-224]) summoned before him the sages 
and astrologers and asked them : 

‘What do you observe regarding the seven planets and the 
twelve signs of ^ the zodiac, the position and the motion of the 
stars, the condition of the contemporary sovereigns of different 
kingdoms, the condition of the peoples of the world, and re- 
garding myself, children, and our family?’ The answer from 
the two chief astrologers was : ‘The [Capricornus] is 

sunk below ; the star Jupiter has returned to its culminating 
point and stands away from Mars and Tenus, while Haptoirang 
[the Great Bear] and the constellation of Leo descend to the 
verge and give help to Jupiter ; whereupon it seems clear that 
a new lord or king wUl appear, (who will) kill many potentates, 
and bring the world again under the sway of one sovereign. 
. . . It is so manifest that any one of the male servants who flies 
away from hia Jdng within three days [from to-day] will attain 
to greatness and kingship, obtain his wish, and be victorious 
over his king* (ed. and tr. Darab Peshotau Sanjana, Bombay, 
1896, p. 10 f.). The servant in question (the hero of the romance) 
does flee, and the king again inquires of the astrologers, learn- 
ing that the fugitive must be captured in three days, or not at 
all^.lSf.). 

The richest source for examples of Iranian 
astrology is unquestionably the Sdh-ndmahy the 
enumeration of the principal instances in which is 
as follows : 

Faridun casts the horoscope of his son Salm (i. 104) ; the 
astrologers and m.ohGds (priests) do the like for Zal, the father 
of Rustam (i 184); astrologers declare to king Mindcihr that 
his death is approaching (i. 298) ; they find that the children 
alleged to have been born of Sudbabah were neither begotten 
of the king nor brought forth by her (ii, 186); they foretell 
misfortune to a city built by SiavaxS (ii. 274); they choose a 
lucky day for the departure of the army of Kai Ohosrn to Turan 
(iii. 9); they prophesy the fortunes of battle to Ths (iii. 24); 
they are among those sought to inquire the reason of the dis- 
favour of heaven toward Iran (iv. 186); the famous Jaraasp 
(the hero of the Jamdsp-ndmah, ed. and tr. Modi, Bombay, 
1903) foretells to GuStiisp the outcome of battle (iv. 309 ff.) and 
the death of Isfanduar (iv. 463 ff.); astrologers draw an ill- 
omened horoscope for Saghad (iv. 667); Queen Humai has a 
lucky day chosen by the astrologers for the commencement of 
her campaign against Rum (Greece) and for the coronation of 
Darab (Danus iii.) (r. 24, 33); the ASkanian Ardavan directs 
the astrologers to divine the future, and they foretell sorrow 
(v. 2281 ; the horoscope of Bahram Gur is cast by the astrologers 
(v. 396 f.); Yazdagird, the father of Bahram Gur, seeks from 
them the day and manner of his death (v. 416) ; ill forebodings 
are given to Bahram Gur by the astrologers (vi. 65) ; defeat is 
prophesied for Bahram Copin in his expedition against Savah 
(vi. 474); Ai’in Gusasp seeks the future from an aged female 
astrologer, her evil tidings confirming a former astrological 
prognostic concerning him (vi. 661 f.); it was prophesied to 
Chosru Parviz that he would die far from, his retainers by the 
hand of a slave, between a mountain of gold and one of silver, 
under a heaven of gold and on an earth of iron (vii. 286) ; the 
same king had had a horoscope cast for his son, Qubad (vii. 
299 ff.) ; and an astrologer foresees evil for Yazdagird, tbe last 
of the Iranian kings (vii. 350). 

Precisely similar methods of astrology are ascribed by Firdusi 
to tbe Chinese (vi. 276, 463), the Arabs (v. 399), and the Greeks 
(vii. 89) ; while the Persians are represented as using not only 
their own astrological tables, but also those of the Hindus (v, 
276) and the Greeks (v. 396). At the court of Faridun there 
was a council of sages, scholars, priests, and astrologers (i. 112). 
It may also be noted that the Cahdr Maqdla of Ni?anii of 
Samarqand (tr. iBrowne, JBASy 1899, ed. Mirza Muhammad, 
London, 1910) has an entire chapter on astrologers and their 
art, and there are many other notices on the matter, as that 
the poet Anvari made a notably unsuccessful forecast of the 
weather (Browne, Lit. Hist, of Persia^ London, 1902 ff., ii. 
367 1), though here we are no longer on purely Iranian ground. 

2. Oneiromancy, — Early in his invasion of 
Greece, Xerxes had three disturbing dreams, the 
last of which was (somewhat artificially)^ inter- 
preted hy his magi as portending the subjectiop 
of all the world to the Persian sway (Herod, vii. 
12 ff. ; see also the dream of Cyrus interpreted hy 
Hystaspes [Herod, i. 2091], another dream of 
Cyrus recorded hy Dinon [in Cicero, de Bwinat, 
i. 23], and the dream of the mother of Cyrus given 
by Nicolaus Damascenus [frag. 66 ; FEQ iii. 399]),. 
In Pahlavi literature the Km'^dmaJc-l ArtaxMr4 
Fdpahdn (p. 31), which is closely followed by the 
SdK-rmmali (v, 2181), ascribes to Papak a vision, 
duly interpreted by the diviners, of the future 
greatness of Sasan, the eponymous ancestor of 
the Sasanian dynasty ; tod in like manner, ac- 
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cording to the late ZamtuU-ndmah (ed. and tr. 
Kosenberg, St. Petersburg, 1904, p. 23 f.), Zoro- 
aster himself had a prophetic^ dream, for the 
understanding of which the services of an ‘inter- 
preter of dreams’ were necessary. But it is in 
the Sdh-namah that we find the richest material 
for a knowledge of the system of interpretation of 
dreams in Persia. 

The evil pahhak (the Azi D^haka of the Avesta) sees in a 
dream his approaching downfall at the hands of Faridhn (i. 
51 ff.); Sara has two visions which cause him to find and 
restore to favour his son Zal, whom he had exposed in infancy 
(i. 171 ff. ; cf. ERB i. 7^) ; a lucky dream of Kai Quhad is 
interjpreted by the hero Eustam (i. 363 f.) ; the Turanian king 
Afrasiab has a dream of evU portent (ii. 206 ff.); SiavaxS is 
warned by a dream of his impending death (ii. 311), and him* 
self appeara in a vision to Piran, the general of Afrasiab, to 
announce the birth of Kai Ohosru (ii. 333) ; the archangel Sr6§ 
tells Gudarz in a dream of the future great deeds of Kai Ohosru 
(it 8801); Jarirah is told in a dream of the death of her son, 
Farud (ii. 603 f.) ; SiavaxS appears in a dream to ^us and fore- 
tells the successful outcome of the impending battle (iii. 66) ; a 
vision of ill omen is seen by Bizan (hi, 264 f.) ; the archangel 
Sro§ in a dream warns Kai Ohosru of his approaching death (iv. 
1821); ITuSirvan the Just has a vision which is interpreted by 
the famous sage Buzurjmihr (vi. 190 ff.) ; Bahram Gopin, on the 
eve of battle with Savah, had a dream foretelling defeat ; but 
this was a false vision, sent by a Turk, and it was Savah who 
was routed in fact (vi. 491, 601). Firdusi also records similar 
prophetic dreams by a Greek princess (iv. 2391) and a Hindu 
king(v.88ff.). 

3 . Cylicomancy.— Divination by cups is men- 
tioned among tbe Persians both by Atnenaeus, on 
the authority of Hermippos {Deipmsoph. AIB A: 
rb bh k6vSv ^ctti Ileportfcdv dpx-j^v* eZSos S’ Ixet, 6s 
*f>7i<nv '’’Epfuw'iros, 6s 0 Kbcrfios, od rS>v deQp rh 0ai5p<ira 
Kai TO, KapTT^crLjxa ytvecrdai ivl 7 ^ 5 * bib Ik roh'cv 
aTFivbea-dai), and by the Sdh-ndmah XnL 21 A&f 
281 f.). The latter work refers specifically to the 
magic cup possessed by Kai Ohosru, whose pro- 
perties are thus described (iii. 275 ; ed. Vullers- 
Landauer, Leyden, 1877 ff., p. IKM), lines 2-^6) : 

* He took that cup in his hand and looked* In it he perceived 
the seven ki§vaT8 [regions of the world] ; of the activity and 
character of high heaven he made evident the what, and the 
how, and the how much. Within the cup he perceived the 
reflection all at once from Pisces to Aries ; what Saturn, what 
Mars, what Jupiter and Leo, how the sun, and how the moon, 
and how Venus and Mercury — the magician ruler of the 
world saw within it all that was to be.’ By this method of 
divination, which is precisely that of crystal-gazing (g'.v.), the 
king was enabled to discover the exact plight of the hero 
Bizan and to take steps for his rescue from captivity. This 
mamc cup was later said also to have been possessed by the 
earner and wholly legendary monarch JamSid (the Yima of 
the Avesta, concerning whom see art. BiiBSt, Abodb op the 
[P ersian]); and ‘Umar Khayyam could even allegorize the 
legend, when he wrote (quatrain 356, ed. and tr. w^field. 
London, 1888); 

* To find great Jamshed’s world-reflecting bowl 

I compassed sea and land; and viewed the whole ; 

But, when I asked the wary sage, I learned 

That bowl was my own body, and ray soul ! ’ 

4 . Rhabdomancy.— The use of rods for divining 
is recorded by Dinon (frag. 8 [FHG ii. 91]) among 
the Medes, and by Herodotus (iv. 67) among the 
Iranian Scythians, whose ‘ancestral niantic ’ (j^av- 
TiK^ varpialni) was by means of willow rods, em- 
ployed as follows : 

JWhen they have brought great bundles of rods, they lay 
them on the ground and untie them, and, putting the rods one 
by one, they divine ; and while saying this they collect the rods 
and again lay them together one by one. . . . They also practise 
divmation with the bark of the linden ; when one has split the 
linden in three p^s, he unweaves and separates it (5ta»rAeW 
. . Kat in his fingers,* 

There is also a trace of Mppomancy in Persia. 
According to Herodotus (iii. 84-87), after Darius 
and six other Persian nobles had slain the pseudo- 
Snierdis, they agreed that he should be king whose 
horse should first neigh after sunrise, when they 
had mounted their steeds. It is true, if we may 
believe Hei’odotus, that the choice of Darius in 
this planner was won by trickery, but the fact 
remains that the selection of a king by an animal 
IS frequently mentioned in the East. A note- 
worthy parallel is the repeated account in Indian 
folk-tales whereby he who is chosen hy an ele- 
phant (sometimes accompanied by a hawk) is made 


king (Knowles, Folk-Tales of Kashmir^^ London, 
1893, pp. 17, 159, 1691, 309; Steel and Temple, 
Wide-Awake Stories, Bombay, 1884, p. 140 f. ; 
Day, Folk-Tales of Bengal, London, 1883, j>. 100). 
And, according to Agathias (ii. 25), the Persians 
sought to know the future by gazing into the 
sacred fire — a practice which he thought might be 
derived from the Ghaldseans or some other nation. 

In conclusion, mention naay he made of an inter- 
esting form of minor divination practised by the 
sage Buzurjmihr, as recorded in the Sdh-ndmah 
(vi. 371 ff.; see also Tha’alibi, jETisl des rois des 
Ferses, ed. and tr. Zotenberg, Paris, 1900, pp. 633- 
636). He had been imprisoned by Nusirvan the 
Just, to whom the Emperor of Byzantium sent a 
sealed casket, the contents of which were to be 
divined without opening it. All the mobeds failed, 
and Buzurjmihr was accordingly set at liberty and 
requested to use his skill. As he passed along a 
road, the sage met three women — one having a 
husband and child, the second married but child- 
less, and the third unmarried ; and he accordingly 
was able to inform the king that the casket con- 
tained three pearls under more than three wrappers 
—one of the pearls being pierced, the second half- 
piercedj and the third nnpiereed. 

LiTBRATTJEB.--The passages in the classics regarding Persian 
divination are indicated by Rapp, ZDMQ xx. [1866] 76 f. The 
Iranian material appears to have remained unconsidered hither- 
to. Louis H. Gray. 

DIVINATION (Roman). — Among the inhabit- 
ants of ancient Italy we find abundant evidence 
of the desire to hold intercourse with the gods as 
a means of securing intimations of their will and 
disclosures regarding the future. In Italy, how- 
ever, this desire assumes forms essentially different 
from those met with in Greece. Thus, the Italians 
were strangers to the idea that the Deity takes 
possession of the mental and spiritual faculties 
of a human being, making him hOeos, and using 
him as the medium for the revelation of its de- 
signs ; and even if — as has recently been con- 
jectured (W. E. Otto, AEW xii. [1909] 548 ff.)— 
they had in the word super stitio a term signifying 
the state of trance, and thus corresponding to the 
Gr. iKSTaais, yet the former carried with it from 
the outset a suggestion of something odd and 
sinister. In Italy there was no practice of inquir- 
ing into futurity by the trance or by immediate 
Divine enlightenment, and accordingly no trace of 
that species of divination which the Stoics called 
drexyop Kai MbaKTov pLapTiKrjs yhos, in contradis- 
tinction to the skilled interpretations of casual 
appearances in the external world (Pint, de Vita 
et JPoesi Momeri, ii. 212; cf. Cic. de Div. ii. 261). 
Among the Italian peoples, therefore, we meet 
neither with predictions emanating from Divinely 
inspired prophets and prophetesses (the word vates 
being probably borrowed from the Celt.), nor with 
dream oracles in which the gods vouchsafe their 
revelations to inquirers sleeping in temples. When 
Vergil {JEn. vii. 81 ff., imitated by Ovid, Fasti, iv. 
649 ff.) tells us that King Latiniis performed the 
rite of incubation, and received a dream-oracle, in 
a sanctuary of the god Faunus near Tibur, -we 
shall hardly err in regarding the narrative as a 
product of the poet’s fancy (cl R. Heinze, Vergils 
epische Teohnik\ Leipzig, 1908, p. 174, note 2), 
for which the descriptions of famous Greek in- 
cubation-shrines, such as that of Trophonios in 
Lebadeia, may have supplied the model. It is 
true that, when the Greek cult of the Epidaurian 
Asklepios migrated to Rome, it carried thither its 
associated practice of (of. M. Besnier, 

VIU Tihirine dans VantiguiU, Paris, 1902, p. 223 ff. ) ; 
yet it did not force its way into the ancient Eoman 
or Italic cults; for, of course, the language of 
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Plautus, 266, ‘uamque iucubare satius te 

fuerat lovi/ in no sense implies that incubation 
was practised in the Capitoime temple, as the 
poet is merely in jest contrasting Juppiter as the 
god of oaths with Asklepios ; while the testimony 
of SchoL Pers. ii. 56, * cum Eomani pestilentia 
laborarent, Castor et Pollux in somniis populum ! 
monuerunt <|uibus remediis uterentur,’ is not 
sufficient to justify the hypothesis that incuba- 
tion was practised in the temple of the Dioscuri in 
the forum (L, Beubner, de Inmbatiom^ Leipzig, 
1900, p. 79 ; NmQ Jahrh, f. Mass, Alfert, ix, 
[1902] 384 ff.). The inscriptions, no doubt, furnish 
a large number of dedications which were made 
‘ iussu,’ ‘ imperio,’ ‘ ex praecepto,’ * ex visu/ etc., 
to various deities, or in which the dedicator speaks 
of himself as ‘ somno monitus * (instances in Mar- 
quardt, Bom. StaatsmrwaUnmgt Leipzig, 1885, iii. 
100, note 7 ; A. Be Marchi, i? ctdto privato d% 
Boma anticai Milan, 1896, i. 285 ffi); but the 
majority of these inscriptions are connected 
with the worship of alien deities, such as Askle- 
pios, Isis, Juppiter Bolichenus, Mithra, etc. ; 
while, again, such dedications as CIL xiv. 23 
(Ostia) : ‘ lovi optumo maximo ex viso aram 
aedificavit,’ or v. 2472 (Ateste) ; ‘C. Titius C, I. 
Pelops a love ex visu iussus posuit,’ refer, not to 
incubation at all, but to ordinary dreams, which 
naturally attracted notice in Italy as elsewhere. 
L. Coelius Antipater, the historian, who revelled in 
stories of dreams that came true (Cie. d& Dw. i. 
49, 551), and who was probably the object of 
Sisenna’s polemic somniis credi non oportere (ib, 
i. 99), no doubt borrowed this artifice for enliven- 
ing historical narrative from his Greek models, 
but he could not have resorted to the expedient 
unless the Italians had shared the general belief 
in the significance of dreams. Our contention is, 
however, that neither the dream nor the dream- 
oracle was an element in the religious practice of 
the Italic peoples. 

Nor do we find the gnomic orach <m Italian soil. 
The reference of Ennius {Ann., frag. 214, Yahlen, 
Leipzig, 1903) to the ‘ versus quos olim Fauni 
vatesque canebant ’ (cl Varro, m Ling. Lat, vii. 
36), and the ascription of to the 

goddess Carmen ta (Plut. Qu. Bom. 56), are simply 
hypotheses designed to favour the etymology of the 
time (Faunus from fari, Carmenta from carmen), 
like the derivation of ager Vaticanus ‘a vaticiniis’ 
(AuL Gell. xvL 17. 1 ; el Paul. p. 379). The 
carmina Marciana certainly gained official^ recog- 
nition at the hands of the Roman authorities in 
212 B.C., but, as appears from the text in which 
Livy (xxv. 12) renders them, they were simply 
Greek Sibylline sentences in a Latin redaction, 
and their supposed author, Gn. Marcius vates 
(Fest. p. 165), has as little right to be regarded as 
an ancient Italic soothsayer as the Publicius vates 
mentioned only by Cicero {de Div. i. 114, ii. 113). 
In point of fact, the oracle as met with in Italy 
never signifies an utterance emanating from an 
individual possessed and inspired by a divinity ; 
it involves no more than the listening for and 
interpretation of the mysterious voices and noises 
to be heard in the world of Nature. It is to such 
manifestations likewise that the fragment of the 
‘Mysteria’ of Yarrows Saturcc Menippem (326, Bue- 
cheler) refers : ‘ prisca horrida silent oracla crepera 
in nemoribus.^ The belief in the prophetic powers 
of certain water-nymphs, such as Carmenta and 
the Camenoe, may be supposed to indicate a 
practice of drawing cryptic revelations from the 
murmur of springs. In the rustling of the forest 
ivas heard the voice of the god Faunus, or his 
later representative Silvanus — the voice, e.g., 
which on the stricken field at length announced 
the sternly contested and long doubtful victory 


(Bion. Hal. Ant r. 16. 2f.; Livy, ii. 7. 2,* cf- Cic. de 
Liv. L 101, de Nat. Deor. ii.%, iii. 15) ; while at Tiora 
Matiene, a place in the old Sabine country, the 
woodpecker, the sacred bird of Mars, perched 
upon a wooden pil^r, exercised its prophetic gift 
(Bion. Hah Ant. i. 14. 5 ; the ‘ pious Feronius* 
mentioned in Fest. p. 197, has, no doubt, a similar 
reference).^ There are numerous stories of super- 
natural voices which, echoing forth from sacred 
woods and temples, intimate the warnings or 
behests of the Divine |)owers {e.g. Livy, i. 31. 3, vi. 
33. 5 ; Cic. de Div. i. 101) ; and the unknown 
divinity who in a conimnnication of this kind had 
foretold the irruption of the Gauls was honoured 
— ^as Aius Locutius— with a shrine erected on the 
slope of the Palatine Hill above the temple of 
Yesta — at the very spot, in fact, wdiere his voice 
had been heard {Livy, v. 32. 6, 50. 5, 52. 11 ; Cic. 
de Div. i. 101, li. 69 ; Yarro in AuL Gell. xvi. 
17. 2, etc.). 

The distinctively Italic method of divining the 
future was carried out by means of sortes, i.e. 
small rods or plates bearing inscriptions and strung 
together {serere, whence sors) ; one of these was 
drawn, and the inscription upon it was read and in- 
terpreted in such a way as to provide an answer to 
the question put by the inquirer. The fact that 
in process of time the word sors came to mean 
‘ fate ’ in general, and was even used as a designa- 
tion of Fortuna, the goddess of destiny and luck 
(thus, according to the inscription OIL x. 6303 
[Terracina], a ‘Sortis signum memphiticum* is 
dedicated to Isis), clearly shows the importance 
of the device of sortilege in Italic divination, 
Cicero {de Div. i. 34) draws a rigorous contrast 
between the oracles ‘ quae aec^uatis sortihus du- 
cimtur ’ and those ‘ quae instmctu diviVio adfia- 
tuque funduntur.’ The procedure followed in 
drawing the lots is described most precisely in 
the accounts of the celebrated oracle at Preeneste, 
which maintained its reputation till the later years 
of the Imperial period. According to Cicero^s de- 
scription ((5?€ Dm ii. 85 f.), the sortes — mysteri 
ousiy discovered in some remote age — ^v^ere in- 
scribed upon tablets of oak, and in this form were 
preserved in a chest (area) made from the wood 
of a sacred olive tree ; it was from this chest that 
Juppiter, who shared this particular sanctuary 
with Fortuna, derived his appellation of Arcanus 
((7iX xiv. 2937, 2972 ; cf. 2852=Buecheler, Oarm. 
epigr., Berlin, 1897, no. 249, 17). At the bidding 
of the goddess, a boy mixed the lots and then drew 
one out ; the technical terms for this were trahere, 
tollere, and ducere (Serv. Mn. i. 508 ; ‘ trahuntur 
sortes’ ; TibulL i. 3. 11 : ‘saeras pueri sortes ter 
sustnlit’ ; cf. CIL v. 5801 : ‘sacro suscepto, sor- 
tib(us) sublatis ’ ; Juven. vi. 583 : ‘ sortes ducet ’). 
Denarii of M, Pisetorius Cestianus from Cicero’s 
time show on the reverse a figure of the boy, with 
a tablet below him hearing the word SOBS (E. 
Babelon, Monnaies de la rip%ib. rom., Paris, 1885, 
ii. 315, no. 10 ; also H. Bressel, SB A W, 1907, p. 
371). To bring the gnome thus drawn into con- 
nexion with the question asked, and to interpret 
it accordingly, was the work of the sortilegi (Cic. 
de Div. i. 132, ii. 109 ; Lucan, ix. 581 ; Isid. Orig. 
viii. 9. 28 ; Porph, on Hor. Sat. i. 9. 29), of whose 
function we have direct evidence, not only as re- 
gards the worship of Fortuna at Prseneste (CIL 
xiv. 2989 v ‘ sortilegus Fortunae Primigeniae but 
also in connexion with other localities {GIL iv* 
Suppl. 5182, vi. 2274, viii. 6181). When a favour- 
able prediction was fulfilled, it was customary for 
the inquirer to express his gratitude by a votive 
ofiering to the goddess, as is shown % the in- 
scription CIL xiv. 2862: ‘Fortunae lovis puero 
Primigeniae d. d. ex sorte compos f actus Nothus 
Ruficanae L. L Plotillae.’ The oracle was open for 
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consultation only on certain days— in particular 
on one of the two annual feast-days of the goddess 
{according to CIL i.^ p. 339 : " [hoc biduo sacri- 
fici]uninmxiiuu[n\] Fortunae Prim[i]g(eniae) : utro 
eomm die oracluni patet, ii viri vituium i[mmo> 
lant],’ the Preen es tine festivals fell on the 11th 
and 12fcli of April) ; but exceptions were no doubt 
permitted in the case of distinguished inquirers, 
as, e,gr,, the Emperor Bomitian, who, on New Year’s 
Day for many years in succession, obtained a sors 
of happy omen, but received a forecast of disaster 
in the year of his overthrow (Suet. Bomit. 15). 
The Emperor Tiberius, having become sceptical of 
the Prsenestine oracle, resolved to destroy the 
sortes, and had the sacred area sealed and con- 
veyed to Rome ; here, however, it was found that 
the tablets were no longer in the box, and the 
supposed miracle induced the Emperor to abandon 
his harsh design (Suet. Tiber, 63). In the later 
period of the Empire the ‘sortes Vergilianae’ 
{Hist. Aug, Hadr, 2. 8; Alex. Sev. 14. 5) were 
resorted to at Prseneste as elsewhere, e.g. in the 
temple of Apollo at Cumm {Hist. Aug. Clod. Alb. 
5. 4), and on the Apennines {ih. Claud. Got. 10, 
4-6). In this form of divination the tablets were 
inscribed with verses from Vergil which seemed 
peculiarly pregnant with meaning and capable 
of various interpretations; thus, e.g., Alexander 
Severus, at the time when Elagabalus was har- 
bouring designs upon his life, received the pre- 
monition in JSn. vi. 883 f, : ‘ si qua fata aspera 
rumpas, tu Marcellus eris’ {Hist. Aug. Alex. Sev. 
4. 6). Still another Italic cult of Fortuna, that, 
namely, located at Antium, with its two images 
of the goddess, was associated with an oracle, and 
it is recorded * apud Antium promoveri simulacra 
Fortunarum ad danda responsa’ (Macr. Sat. i. 
23. 13 ; cf. Suet. Calig. 57 ; Martial, V, L 3), but 
we do not know whether sortes were employed 
there or not. They were still in vogue, however, 
at Cmre (Livy, xxi. 62. 5-8 ; cf. Sidon. Apoll, 
Carm. ix. 190), and Falerii (Livy, xxii. 1. 11 ; cf. 
Pint. Fab. 2), and in the cult of the river-god 
Clitumnus at Mevania in Umbria (Plin. Ep. viii. 
8. 5 ; cf. Suet. Calig. 43) and of Juppiter Appen- 
ninus at the summit of the mountain pass near 
Iguvium (‘ Appenninis sortibus,’ Hist. Aug. Firm. 
3. 4 ; cf. Claud. Got. 10. 4) ; also in the so-called 
Oracle of Geryon at Fons Aponi near Patavium, 
where lots were cast by means of dice; it was 
here that Tiberius, while on the march to Illyria, 
was advised, sorte tracta, to make a throw into the 
fountain with golden dice, and in the event gained 
the maximum number of points (Suet. Tib. 14). 
According to a most felicitous conjecture of 
Mommsen, the seventeen bronze tablets wln.h 
were discovered in the 16th cent, and then— all 
but three— lost again, and whose texts are given 
in CIL i. nos. 1438-1454, as also in Buecheier, 
Carm. epigr. no. 331, came originally from the 
shrine at Fons Aponi, They consist of little 
bronze plates, with a ring to hang them upon, and 
each is inscribed with a hexameter verse. Their 
language, prosody, and metre are archaic (cf. F. 
Ritschl, Opusc. philol. iv., Leipzig, 1878, 395 ff.), 
and would appear to be traceable to a renovation 
of older material made— with many misunder- 
standings— about Cicero’s time. In purport they 
are banal to the last degree, and doubtless all the 
better adapted to sui^ply answers to any kind of 
question; thus, e.g., ‘credis quod deicunt? non 
sunt ita, ne fore stnltu(s),’ and ‘nunc {nuneine, 
Ritschl) me rogitas, nunc consulis, tempus abit 
iam.’ The three sortes found in the Forum novum 
near Parma, and now in the museum of that city, 
are of a somewhat different character (djjL xL 
1129) ; on each of their four sides they bear a 
gnomic saying, composed, so far as we can judge J 


from tbe much mutilated text, in hexameter verse 
of very irregular type (cf. A. Swoboda, in Wie7ier 
Studien, xxiv. [1902] 485 ff.). 

While the practice of supplying oracles by means 
oi sortes was thus indigenous to Italy, ana preva- 
lent everywhere on Italian soil, yet the ^ Roman 
State rdigion took up a curiously disparaging atti- 
tude towards it. None of the recognized divinities 
of the ancient Roman regime delivered oracles, 
and, while Paulus (p. 368) speaks of deities called 
‘Tenitae, quae credebantur esse sortium deae, 
dictae quod tenendi haberent potestatem,’ we can- 
not say whether he was thinking of Roman deities 
at all, or whether his statement has any better 
foundation than the obviously absurd etymology 
of the name. The only reference to sortes con- 
nected with the city of Rome is supplied by the 
inscription of a ‘sortilegus ab Venere Erucina’ (CJL 
vi. 2274) — an item of evidence emanating from a 
cult of Greek origin, and dating from a time when 
the lines of demarcation between native and foreign 
divination had been obliterated in private life, and 
when all kinds of Greek and Oriental soothsaying 
had found adherents in Rome. But the injunction 
by which the Senate, as late as 241 B.O., prohibited 
the consul Q. Lutatius Cerco from consulting tbe 
Prsenestine sortes (Val. Max. Epit, i. 3. 2), and the 
scornful question of Cicero {de Div. ii. 87) : ‘ quis 
enim magistratus ant quis vir inlustrior utitur sor- 
tibus ? ’ are really explained by the fact that the 
State religion took a narrower view of tbe char- 
acter and purpose of divination than that Avhich 
prevailed in Greece, or, indeed, among other Italian 
tribes; note the tone of disdain in which Cicero 
{ib. i. 105, 132, ii. 70) refers to ‘Soranus augur’ 
and ‘Marsus augur.’ From the Roman point of 
view, the operations of divination were concerned, 
not with those things ‘quae fortuitae putantur, 
praedietio atqne praesensio’ {ib. i. 9), but exclu- 
sively with tbe determination of the question 
whether an action just about to be performed had 
or had not the sanction of the gods. It is true 
that in Cicero’s day there emerged 'within the Col- 
legium of the official representatives of Roman 
divination — the ‘interpretes lovis optimi maximi 
publici augures’ {de Leg. ii. 20)— a conflict of 
opinion as to the function of the augurs, viz. 
whether they merely expounded a system of doc- 
trine which had been devised for reasons of State, 
or whether they could actually furnish a ‘prae- 
sensio aut scientia veritatis fnturae’ {de Biv. i, 
105). Cicero, who himself became an augur in 53 
B.C., and to whom Ap. Claudius Fulcher (Consul 
in 64 B.C.), the champion of the second of these 
'Views, had dedicated his work de Bisciplina Augu- 
rali (Cic. Ep. ad Earn. iii. 4. 1), took up a mediating 
position, holding, on the one hand, that the augursd 
science of his day was nothing more than an instru- 
ment put into the hands of statesmen for political 
ends, while maintaining, on the other, that it had 
originally been a ‘ divinatio rerum futurarum ’ {de 
Biu. ii. 75; de Leg. ii. 32 f.). Even on the latter 
hypothesis, however, the disciplina augimiUs had 
never besought the Deity for light upon the occur- 
rence and course of future events {de Biv. ff. 70 ) : 
‘ non enim sumus ii nos augures, qui avium reli- 
quorumve signorum observatione futuradicamus’), 
but had merely solicited indications of the Divine 
consent to intended actions, and endeavoured to 
recognize the warnings proceeding from the gods ; 
and, accordingly, Cicero is quite correct in speaking 
of the ‘ rerum bene gerendarum auctoritates ’ as the 
snbject-inatter of the science {de Har. Besp. 18 ), 
Such indications of the Divine will, the inter|)re- 
tation of which was the function of the disciplina 
auguralis, were called auguria or signa, and were 
either the solicited intimations of the Divine com- 
pliance {auguria impetrativa), or signs — chiefly of 
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disapproval and foreboding — spontaneously vouch- 
safed by the gods oblativa [Serv. vi. 

190, xii. 259]). Solicited omens — so far, at least, 
as concerned the magisterial consultation of the 
gods, yet not the priestly operations of the augurs 
— were originally taken solely from phenomena 
connected with birds, and thus the word auspicium 
( =s-mi^icium) became the general term for those 
intimations of the Divine will which, approving 
or dissuading, guided human conduct, as also for 
the art of identifying and interpreting such intima- 
tions. Consultation of the auspicia was in ancient 
times an indispensable preliminary to all important 
actions both iir public and in private life (Cic. de 
Div. i. 28=VaL Max. ii 1. 1) : thus, we are told 
that the species of hawk called mgithm was held 
to be ‘prosperrimi augurii nuptialibus negotiis et 
pecuariae rei’ {Pliny, EN x. 21). Latterty, how- 
ever, the practice was discarded in private affairs, 
leaving as its sole vestige the designation ‘nupti- 
arum auspices,* which was applied to certain wit- 
nesses in marriage contracts (V^arro, in Serv. 
iv. 45, etc.). In public affairs, on the other hand, 
the science of the auspicitim was practically the 
basis of official authority, as every public function- 
ary had to make sure of the Divine sanction for 
every action within his jurisdiction. Accordingly, 
the prerogative of taking the auspices coincided 
with the official warrant for undertaking any par- 
ticular action, so that the auspicmm, as the Divine 
guarantee of success, was co-ordinate with the 
imperium, or secular authority, and the phrase 
< auspiciuni imperiumque* covered the entire range 
of official power (cf. the expression * ductu auspicio 
imperioque eius Achaia capta,’ in the epitaph of 
L. Mummius ICIZ vi. 331]). 

As regards the mode of procedure in taking the 
auspices, we have numerous soiirces of information 
{e.g. Pest. p. 348 ; Serv. JSn. vi. 197 ; Cic. de Div, 
i. 71). When the consul had occasion to perform 
some duty which must be undertaken auspicatOy — 
if, e.y., he was about to enter upon office, to direct 
the proceedings of the comitia, to hold a meeting 
of the Senate, or to set out upon a campaign, — 
he proceeded, in the early morning of the day of 
action, and in company with one or more assist- 
ants (‘qui in auspicio sunt consuli*), to the scene 
of the proposed task (in the case of an expedition, 
to the Capitol). Here a tent {tahernamlum) was 
pitched, open on the one side. Within the tent 
the consul, having first uttered a prayer, seated 
himself on a solid chair {solida sella), and then, 
directing his gaze towards the field of vision on 
the open side, awaited the advent of favourable 
auguries. It was, however, only a relatively small 
number of species of birds that were taken into 
account for the augurium impetrntivmn (Cic. de 
Div, ii. 76) ; the books of the augurs contained 
full lists of the aves augxt^rales (Serv. JEn, L 398), 
with precise regulations as to the circumstances 
in which, for any particular case, the omen was to 
be recognized as favourable or the reverse. With 
some kinds of birds the anspieia were determined 
by their flight, with others by their cries, and, 
accordingly, the augural birds were divided into 
the two classes of alites and oscines (Fest. p, 197 ; 
Serv. JEn, iv. 462). Many species, again, were 
propitious at one season oi the year, and unpro- 
pitious at another (Pliny, EN x. 30 : ' cornix , . . 
inauspicatissima fetus tempore, hoc est post sol- 
stitiuin’). The Divine assent was intimated by 
the appearance of certain birds on the right hand 
of the observer, of others on the left (Plant, Asm, 
259 f. ; ‘ impetritum inauguratumst, quovis admit- 
tunt aves : picus et cornix ab laeva, eorvos parra 
ab dextera consiiadent* ; cf. Cic. de Div, i. 85). The 
auguries, in fact, were subject to an elaborate 
system of casuistry, certain details of which are 


^ven ill the extract in Pliny, EN x. 6-42 (cf. 
D. Detlefsen, in EermeSf Xxxvi, [1901] 5 ff’.). If 
during the period of observation one of the recog- 
nized favourable omens appeared (the technical 
phrase for this was ‘^addiciint aves* ; cf. Livy, i. 
36. 3, 55. 3, xxvii. 16. 15 ; Fest. p. 241), the pheno- 
menon was accepted as evidence of the Divine con- 
sent; but, if such favourable omen did not present 
itself, or if the proceedings were interrupted by the 
fall of some object {* eaduea auspicia,* Paul. p. 64), 
or by a disturbing noise, e.g, the squeak of a mouse 
(Pliny, SN viii. 223), or by a deprecatory portent 
(Paul. p. 64 : ‘ clivia auspicia dicebant quae aliquid 
fieri prohibebant*), e.g, the appearance of obscence 
aves (Serv. iii. 241 ; Aul. Gell. xiii. 14. 6), such 
as owls or owlets, the consultation was regarded as 
having miscarried, and the action for which Divine 
sanction was sought could not he undertaken with- 
out a repetitio auspidorum ; this, however, could 
not usually take place until the following day 
(Livy, ix. 38. 15, 39. 1). 

Even when a consultation had resulted favour- 
ably, however, it was still possible that the divinity 
might in some way interfere with the provisionally 
sanctioned imdertaking by sending intimations that 
had not been asked for. The range of such augurla 
oblativa was very extensive. In the system of the 
augurs five varieties oi signa were distinguished, 
viz. ‘ex caelo,’ ‘ex avibus,* ‘ex tripudiis,’ ‘ex 
quadrupedibus,* and ‘ex diris* (Fest. p. 261), but 
this classification was by no means exhaustive. 
An official who was about to discharge some duty 
of State might find a propitious or deprecatory 
sign in any occurrence in Nature or in his imme- 
diate surroundings which he was willing to bring 
into relation with his intended action. Here lay 
the vast province of omma— events which in many 
cases were of an altogether indefinite character, 
but in which the person concerned might read a 
significance favourable to his design, and which he 
could, so to speak, press into his service by pro- 
nouncing the words ‘aecipio omen* (examples in 
Cic. deDiv. i. 103 f.). Of the omens thus spon- 
taneously granted, those which were unfavourable 
were naturally of greater account than the favour- 
able, as the latter merely confirmed the result of 
the antecedent solicited auspices, while the former 
actually reversed the Divine consent already 
granted, and gave warning that the previously 
sanctioned course of action should not be carried 
out or persisted in: ‘etenim dirae (ie. all events 
of an abnormal and therefore alarming nature) 
sicut cetera auspicia, ut omina, ut signa, non 
causas adferunt cur quid eveniat, seel nuntiant 
eventura, nisi provideris’ {ib, i. 29). Among such 
prohibitory omens, the phenomena of thunder- 
storms were regarded as of special importance. 
The lightning-flash was a solicited portent of great 
significance, not indeed for the divination of the 
magistrates, but for certain priestly ceremonies of 
the augurs {auguria)^ in which the latter sought to 
make sure of the Divine consent to specific actions 
by augurla ccelestia (Paul. p. 64) : with their litims 
they divided that portion of the heavens lying within 
their field of vision into four regions (‘antica,* 
‘postica,* ‘dextra,* ‘sinistra*), and then decided, 
by a special legmn dictio (Serv. Mn, iii. 89), the 
regions in which the celestial signs were to >e re- 
gai'ded as favourable. The best-known example 
of this procedure is the inauguration of priests 
which Livy (i. 18) describes in full detail, but 
Cicero {de Leg, ii. 20) refers to other atigxiria of a 
similar kind,' regarding which strict secrecy was 
maintained (Paul, p, 16), so that the actual charac- „ 
ter of many of them, such as the vernisera atigmda 
(Paul. p. 379) and the angicrmm canarium (tliny, 
EN xviii. 14; Fest. p. 285; PMlarg. on Verg. 
Georg, iv. 425), is very obscure, while the frequently 
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mentioned migurium sahitis (Cic. de JDiv. i. 105 ; 
Dio Cass, xxxvii. 24 1, li. 20. 4; Suet. Aug. 31; 
Tac. Ann. xii. 23) is expressly spoken of as ^avreiai 
Tts rp6wos (Dio Cass, xxxvii. 24. 1), in wMcli the 
divinity was asked whether it was permissible to 
pray for the saPus puUica. The latter ceremony 
is referred to in a cippus recently discovered in 
Borne, and bearing the inscription {Notw» d. Scavi, 
1910, p. 133) : ^Auguria : maximum quo salus 
p{opuli) B(omani) petitur, quod actum est (here 
follow the names of the consuls in A.D. 3 and 7), 
quae acta sunt (consuls of the years 1, 2, 8, 12, and 
17 A.D.).* In all these augural rites the lightning- 
flash, and especially the fulmen sinistrumf was^ a 
highly favourable impetrativum auspicium (Cic. 
dz Biv. ii. 74; such an augural ceremony is 
probably indicated also by the African inscrip- 
tion ClL viii. 774, bearing the representation of 
a lightning-flash, together with the words : * Deo 
loci, ubi auspicium dignitatis tale, municipes Api- 
[senses]’— a dedication which dates, at all events, 
from the time when the lightning was regarded as 
a solicited sign even in magisterial divination). 
As a spontaneously given sign, on the other hand, 
lightning was assumed to be wholly unfavourable. 
Thus, a marriage by the solemn rite of confarrmfio 
could not be proceeded with if a peal of thunder 
was heard (Serv. JSn. iv. 339), and the supreme 
deliberative assemblies of the Iloman people were | 
subject to the principle, * love tonante fulgurante | 
comitia populi habere nefas’ (Cic. de Dm ii. 43; 
cf. in Vatzn. 20 ; Fhilipp, v. 7), so that thunder 
or lightning led to the adjournment of the comitia 
as inevitamy as did an epileptic seizure ( * morbus 
comitialis ’ [Fest. p. 234]). It is true that in these, 
as in all other cases of the unsolicited sign, it rested 
with the presiding official to decide whether he 
would apply it to the matter in hand and take 
account of it (Pliny, ^fJV xxviii. 17 ; Serv. JSn. xii. 
260) ; such emergencies fell under the maxim of 
Cato the Elder, viz. ' quod ego non sensi, nullum 
mihi vitium facit ’ (Fest. p. 234)— a principle ac- 
cording to which the magistrates tried their best 
to avoid the possibility of even noticing unwelcome 
signs (Cic. de Biv. ii. 77). But, as such disregard 
of Divine warnings might result iu serious mischief 
to the State, the legislature put an obstacle in the 
way of anything like extreme neglect of unfavour- 
able signs by enjoining that the magistrates must, 
without further investigation, take full account of 
all such auguria ohlativa as were announced to 
them either by another magistrate (‘ obnuntiatio’), 
or by the augur who was officially in attendance 
(‘ nuntiatio ’). This injunction came to have great 
influence upon the procedure of the comitia, and 
in the political conflicts of the day it became an 
• effective instrument of obstruction, as a meeting 
which took a course unsatisfactory to any party 
could be adjourned simply by an announcement 
that a flash of lightning had been seen (cf. I. M. J. 
Valeton, *De iure ohnuntiandi coinitiis et conciliis,’ 
in Mnemosyne, N.S., xix. [1891] 75-113, 229-270), 
This political perversion of a statute which was 
in its origin the expression of a religious sentiment 
is but a symptom of that general deterioration of 
the auspices which showed itself more and more 
during the later years of the Bepublic. The 
stringency of the ancient regulations was relaxed 
first of all in the army, and especially during war, 
as the conditions were then irequently most un- 
favourable for the ceremonious and protracted 
observation of the flight of birds. For a time, as 
would appear, the place of the traditional ceremony 
was taken by a special ehuspicium milifarej which 
involved some sort of observation of spear-points 
{‘ ex acuminihus ’ [Cic. de Nat. Deor, ii. 9 ; Arnob. 
ix. 67]), but, when— during the Second Punic War— 
this device had &t length been abandoned (Cic, 


de Biv. ii. 77), every other expedient for divining 
the of the gods was superseded by the observa- 

tion of signa ex triptidiis, i.e. the manner in which 
fowls pecked the food strewn by the puUarms 
— ^the point being, not simply that they ate, but 
that they fed so greedily that part of what they 
picked up fell to the ground {tripudium^s 

terripavium, pavire enim ferire est [Paul. p. 244 ; 
Cic. de Biv, li. 72]). Such accidental dropping of 
food was formerly considered a favourable signum 
ohlatimm, aud might as such he mediated not only 
by birds of any kind, but also by quadrupeds (Cic. 
de Biv, ii. 73 ; Pliny, MN viii. 83), These pullaria 
anguTiai^^TY. ASn, vi. 198) eventually degenerated 
into a mere form, especially as the act of feeding 
could be so managed as greatly to influence the 
result of the signum (Cic. ii. 73) ; and a similar 
fate befell municipal divination, in which the 
observation of birds was at length abandoned in 
favour of observation of the sky (de ccelo servare ) ; 
this, however, %vas performed, not by the official 
himself, but by his servant the puUarius iain de 
caelo servare non ipsos censes solitos, qui auspica- 
bantur ? nunc imperant pullario, ille renuntiat' 
[Cic, ii. 73]). On account of the comparatively 
rare performance of the augural ceremonies, it 
had been possible to solicit a lightning-flash as an 
indication of Divine consent, but with the manifold 
applications of magisterial divination such a de- 
mand could be met only by way of a gross fiction, 
so that Cicero is perfectly justified in saying (ii, 
71) : * haec certe, quibus utimur, sive tripudio sive 
de caelo, simulacra sunt auspiciorum, auspicia nullo 
modo.’ 

The performance of divination during war came 
to be still further circumscribed by the circum- 
stance that in the imperium militim the duty was 
assigned— from Sulla’s time regularly, and often 
before— not to the real functionaries of the auspi- 
ciumy i.e. consuls and prsetors, but to the holders 
of prorogated authority, the proconsuls and pro- 
praetors, who had no auspicia of their own (Uic. 
de Biv. ii. 77 : ‘ ubi ergo avium divinatio ? quae, 
quoniam ab iis, qui auspicia nulla habent, Delia 
administrantur, ad urbanas res retenta videtur, a 
bellicis esse siiblata’). But, as it still remained 
necessary to make sure of the Divine sanction 
before entering upon any decisive line of action, 
divination by ordinary methods was superseded in 
the field by extispiciumj i.e. the inspection of 
entrails (■ omitto nostros, qui nihil in hello sine 
extis agunt, nihil sine auspiciis domi ’ [Cic. i. 95; 
cf. 28]), which, however, had been previously em- 
ployed as a si^plementary expedient ; thus, e.g., 
according to £ivy, xxvii. 16. 15, before Fabius 
Maximus moved bis camp from Tarentiim to Meta- 
pontum, he first of all inquired by means of birds, 
and then, not having received the required indica- 
tion of Divine consent, he caused the haruspex to 
inspect the entrails of a victim. But it should be 
clearly understood that the inspection of entrails 
as a means of ascertaining the future was a foreign, 
not a Boman, method of divination. It is true 
that the indigenous religious practice sanctioned 
the inspection of the exta of a sacrificial animal — 
not, however, for purposes of divination, but only 
as a part of the requisite test applied to the victim 
in order to determine whether it was acceptable to 
the deity and suitable for a sacrifice. In such 
instances the entrails of the victim were examined 
in connexion with the body as a whole (*adhaer- 
entia exta inspicere ’ [Paul. p. 100]), and boiled in 
a pot ( Varro, de Ling, Lat, v. 98) ; if any ab- 
normality was discovered, the animal was regarded 
I as unsuitable, and the sacrifice could not be validly 
performed — ^itdid not become a litatio (^ nofn. per- 
litatum est’). An abortive sacrifice of this sort 
mighty of course, bear the character of a signuw^ 
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ohlatwtmi, and tlius be recognized as a Divine 
warning (as was tbe case, e,g,i in the incident 
related by Livy, xli. 15), and it was therefore 
possible to speak oi cmspicia in connexion with 
extispicia 244: ‘pestifera anspicia 

esse dicebant, cum cor in extis ant caput in iecinore 
non fuisset ’) j but, as already said, this Roman 
extispiciumi with its scrutiny and interpretation 
of entrails, was never resorted to for the purpose 
of acquiring information as to the course of coming 
.events. 

This function, however, was the distinctive 
feature of the Etruscan haruspieina, which had 
found its way into Rome at the time of the Second 
Funic War, and in process of time gained so firm 
a footing that in the closing century of the Re- 
public the became permanently attached 

to the stafi* of ^ the commander-in-chief. The 
Etruscan haruspicatio {OIL vi. 32328, 1. 78) was 
performed prior to all important undertakings, 
such as the departure of the army for war, or the 
beginning of a battle; and its object was, from 
an inspection of the entrails of a victim slaughtered 
expressly for^ the purpose (animals frpm which 
* voluntas dei per exta exquiritur ’ were called 
comultatorice hostice [Serv. JSn, iv. 56 ; Macr. 
Sat. iii. 5. 1]), to deduce information regarding the 
issue of the proposed action — ^information which 
was not confined merely to a presage of success or 
non-success, but frequently extended to details, 
as, e.g. , an ambuscade of the enemy (Livy, xxvii. 
15. 16), or a case of imminent death (Ammian. 
Marc. xxii. 1. 1), The interpretation was arrived 
at upon the basis of a highly complex system of 
doctrine, involving a most precise observation of 
the nature, and especially the abnormalities, of the 
victim’s inner organs — more particularly the liver. 
The celebrated bronze liver of Piacenza Ms a direct 
survival from the practice of the haruspices, and, 
by means of its precise division of the organ, with 
its various convexities and indentations, and the 
inscribed names of the gods associated with the 
several parts, gives us some idea of the procedure 
of the priests. Moreover, the fact that models of 
the livers of animals, formed of terra cotta and 
covered with inscriptions, have been found also in 
Babylon,® points to a relationship between Etruscan 
and Chaldsean haruspicy which awaits a more 
thorough investigation. 

The Etruscan divination of the future, which, as 
we have seen, went far beyond the limits of the 
Roman practice, makes its influence felt likemse 
in the official treatment of prodigies, i.6. unnatural 
and alarming occurrences, sucn as showers of 
stones, earthquakes, monstrous births (see FilO- 
DIGIES AND POETEKTS [Rom.]), regarded as signs 
of Divine resentment. To the Roman mind such 
phenomena were an evidence that the normal 
relations between the community and the higher 
powers were disturbed, as also an admonition to 
take the necessary steps towards retrieving the 
pax et venia deHm, and those who in such emerg- 
encies wished to ascertain the measures requisite 
to an effective reconciliation had recourse either to 
thQ pontificeSf as the custodians of the ancient 
Roman ritual, or to the representatives of foreign 
cults, such as the decemmri (later, the xv.. viri) 
sacris facimidis, who were proficient in the Grmcus 
ritusj and the Etruscan haruspices (Cic. de Dw, i 

1 Of. W. Deecke, JEJtruskiscJie Forschungm^ iv. * Das Templum 
von Piacenza,’ Stuttgart, 1880 ; L. Stieda, Anattymisch^ardkaol. 
Studien^ i., Wiesbaden, 1901 ; O. Korte, JRdm. Mitteil. xx. (1905) 
348-879 ; C. Thulin, ‘ Die Qotter des Martianus Oapella u. der 
Bronzeieber von Piacenza,* Religion^geseh. Vermche u. Foror- 

iii. (Giessen, 1906), 

2 Of. A, Boissier, Note sur un monument hahylonien se rapp&r- 
tant d Vesdi^picimt Geneva, 1899, Note sur un nouveau docu^ 
ment balfplonien se rapporiant d Z’extispiffine, Geneva, 1901 ; 
cf. also O. Bezold, in Religionsgesch. Versuche Vorarbeitenf 
it (1905) 246 ff 


97, 98), The kari^spicesy however, did not confine 
themselves to a simple specification of the means of 
reconciliation ; on the contrary, they also under- 
took to deduce from the character and course of the 
prodigy an answer to the question, * quid portendat 
prodigium ? ’ ie. to discover the future events, such 
as civil war and conspiracy (Cic. de Har. Mesp. 18), 
foreboded^ by the prodigy. Cicero’s oration de 
Baruspicium Besponso gives us a clear conception 
of the matter and form of such a professional find- 
ing. The sacred books of the Etrusca disciplma 
supplied full directions for the interpretation of 
ostenta^ and in particular they contained a doctrine 
regarding the interpretation of lightning which was 
absolutely alien to the augural science of the 
Romans. According to Roman ideas, the ligh tning 
might be either an augurium impetratwum (as in 
the sacred rites of the angurs), or an augurium ohla- 
tivum (as in the proceedings of the magistrates), 
and in both cases it required to be weighed as a 
token of Divine consent or prohibition ; or, again, 
especially if it struck something and wrought 
damage, it was regarded as a prodigium^ and in 
that case had to be rendered innocuous by certain 
acts of propitiation. The procedure of the Etruscan 
haruspices y however, was of a very different charac- 
ter (for their system, ef. e.g. Pliny, HN ii. 138 ff. ; 
Seneca, Nat. Qucest. ii. 39 ff.). They first of alL 
ascertained the region of the heavens whence the 
flash proceeded, and thereby identified the deities 
from whom it came ; further, they defined the 
several kinds {maTiubice) of lightning-flash sent 
forth by particxilar gods, and determined the place, 
the time, the effect, etc.; then from all these data 
they elicited not only the kind of propitiation 
required, but also the import of the phenomenon. 
Nor did they rest satisfied with a simple announce- 
ment that the lightning signified the deity’s consent 
to, or warning against, a given design (‘ consiliaria 
fulmina’ [Seneca, Nat. Qucest, ii. 39. 1]), but they 
also gave quite definite predictions of future events, 
such as an extension of the frontier and a defeat 
of the enemy (Livy, xlii. 20. 1), or the approach- 
ing death and deification of the Emperor (Suet. 
Aug. 97). 

It is a fact worthy of note that this mode of 
divination was always regarded by the Romans 
as outlandish and unreliable, and this explains 
why the haruspices were never admitted into the 
official priesthood, and why their teachings never 
found a place in the Roman disciplina auguralis ; 
so that, when the Senate wished to have the 
opinion of the haruspices in any particular case, 
it summoned them from Etruiia expressly for the 
purpose (the regular phrase for this was ‘haru- 
spices acciendos ex Etruria’ [Cic. de Bar. Eesp. 
25]). This proceeding, however, must be regarded 
in the same light as the action of the Roman State 
in sending ambassadors to lay certain questions 
before the Greek oracles, such as that at Delphi ; 
the first deputation of this kind was sent just after 
the battle of Cannae (Livy, xxii. 57. 5, xxiii. 11. 1). 
Livy’s statements as to still earlier consultations of 
the Delphic oracle (i. 56. 9, v. 15 f.) are rightly 
regarded by H. Diels {Sibyllinische Blatter y Berlin, 
1891, p. 49, n. 3) as without foundation in fact. 
The truth is that, in times of severe national trial, 
the Roman people habitually resorted to the 
vaticination of foreign cults, but they did not 
thereby admit such practices into their own re- 
ligion. The case was different with the so-called 
Sibylline Oracles {librifatales\ which were authori- 
tatively introduced into Rome as early as the 
period of the Tarquins, and had their official 
custodians and into^reters in the duoviri (later 
decemmri and guindecimviri) saeris faciundis. The 
Sibyllines, however, were not oracles in the proper 
sense, but ; i.6. the sentences specified the 
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particular measures — sacrifices^ Imtisternmy sup- 
plications, admission of new cults — by which im- 
pending dangers could be turned aside and the 
anger of the gods appeased ; but actual predictions 
of future events lay outside their province, and 
were first deduced from them at a relatively late 
period, the earliest known instance dating from 
187 B.C. (Livy, xxxviii. 45. 3). 

We may thus venture to affirm that the aversion 
to an over-curious prying into the unborn future, 
as also to the practice of consulting the Deity with 
reference to coming events, was a characteristic 
feature of ancient Roman life, and that the 
Romans manifested this reluctance in consider- 
ably greater measure than the other peoples of 
Italy. For, as we have seen, they asked no more 
from their auguries than an assurance of Divine 
concurrence with their actions, and were unwill- 
ing to do anything in opposition to the Divine 
counsel, being for the rest content to abide the 
issue, and seeking no further revelation of the 
future. But, when we hear in mind that in times 
of calamity even the supreme authorities suc- 
cumbed to the temptation of resorting to the 
practitioners of foreign divination for the occult 
knowledge which their own religion failed to 
supply, we cannot wonder that in private life all 
manner of man tic devices of exotic origin aeq[nired 
in process of time a great and growing influence. 
Cato the Elder already found it necessary to insert 
among his directions for the conduct oi an estate 
steward the warning: ‘ haruspicem augurem 

hariolum Chaldaeum ne quern consuluisse velit’ 
Agri Cult, 5. 4 ) ; while Cicero gives quite a 
list OI fortune-tellers who, finding their clientele 
among the middle and lower classes, made a pro- 
fitable trade of forecasting the future : ‘ nunc ilia 
testahor, non me sortileges neque eos qui quaestus 
causa hariolentur, ne psychoman tiam quidem . . . 
agnoscere ; non habeo denique nauci Marsum 
augurem, non vicanos haruspices, non de circo 
astrologos, non Isiacos coniectores, non interpretes 
somniorum * {de Div, i. 132). These references are 
elucidated by evidence from the Imperial period, 
which shoAYs that the people were in the habit of 
consulting soothsayers regarding such things as 
sickness (Pliny, ii. 20, prospects of mar- 
riage (Juven. vi 588 ff.), the whereabouts of run- 
away slaves, or the advisability of purchasing an 
estate (August, de Civ. Dei, x. 11). A further 
illustration is supplied by a collection of oracular 
sayings of very general application— and, as it 
would seem, from a Greek original— extracted 
from the Merohaudes palimpsest of St. Gall, and 
published by H. Winnefeld {Sortes Sangallenses^ 
Bonn, 1887) ; from these sayings the inquirer prob- 
ably selected his particular oracle by means of 
dice. 

The most influential of these exponents of exotic 
divination were the Chaldmi, or, as they were sub- 
sequently styled, vmtfmmthi (Aul. Gell. i. 9. 6), i.e. 
the professors of Bahjflonian astrology, who pre- 
saged the destiny of individuals by means of the 
horoscope (hence they were_ also called genetMiaei 
[id. xiv. 1. 1]), and gave information regarding 
the future according to the movements of the 
heavenly bodies. These astrologers were banished 
from Rome and Italy for the first time in 139 
B.C., in consequence of an edict of the Praetor 
peregrinns, Cn. Cornelius Hispalus (Val. Max. 
Dpit. L S. 3), hut in the Imperial period, by a long 
senes of resolutions passed — often at short inter- 
vals — by the Senate, they were made liable liot 
to expulsion only, but to the severest penalties 
(Tac. Anu. ii. 32, xii. 52, 1/ist. ii. 62 ; Dio Cass. Ixvi. 
9. 2; Ulpian, Moe. et Bom. leg. coll. [1768] 15. 2). 
These measures, however, brought about no con- 
siderable diminution of their activity (Juven, vi. 


553 ffi), as their clientele included people of the high- 
est rank, and even the Emperors themselves made 
use of their art. Hence Tacitus [Hist. i. 22) could 
with perfect justice speak of the mathematici as 
‘genus liominum jpotentibus infidum, sperantibus 
fallax, quod in civitate nostra et vetabitur semper 
et retinebitur/ In later times it was only the 
seeking and giving of information bearing upon 
the life of the Emperor and the succession to the 
throne— and, in the case of slaves, consultations 
regarding tlie duration of their master’s life— that 
ranked as capital crimes (Paul, Sent. v. 21. 3-4 ; 
Mommsen, Bom. StrdfrecM, Leipzig, 1899, p. 861 ff, ); 
and, indeed, Alexander Severus actually instituted 
public chairs of astrology in Rome, and endowed 
them from the nati Dual exchequer {Hist. Aug, 
A^ex. Sev. 21, 6; 44 4). Then at length Dio- 
cletian, in A.D. 294, issued a universal interdict 
against the ‘ars mathematica damnabilis’ {Cod, 
Just. ix. 18. 2). The death-blow to divination in 
Rome, however, was given by the severe decree 
(25th Jan, A.D. 357) of the Emperor Constantins 
{Cod. Theod. ix. 16, A= Cod. Just, ix, 18. 5 ; cf. 
also Cod, Theod, ix. 16, 6 and 8) : ‘ Nemo haru- 
spicem consulat aut mathematicum, nemo hari- 
oium, ai^urnm et vatum prava confessio conti- 
cescat. Chaldaei ac magi et ceteri, quos maleficos 
oh facinorum multitudinem vulgus appellat, nec 
ad hanc partem aliquid moliantur. sileat omnibus 
perpetuo divinandi curiositas. etenim supplieium 
capitis feret gladio ultore prostratus, quicunque 
iussis ohsequium denegaverit.* Nevertheless, in 
spite of all such repressive measures, the deep- 
seated craving of the human heart for light upon 
the future still continued to assert itself, even 
after the triumph of Christianity, as is shown by 
the zeal and vigour with which Christian evan- 
gelists like Gsesarius of Arles and Martin of 
Bracara made war upon the vestiges of pagan 
divination. The first-mentioned gives a long and 
detailed list of the various modes of soothsaying 
still in vogue in liis own day (Btli cent. A.D.) : 
‘ nullus ex vobis caragos vel divinos vei sortileges 
requirat . . . nullus sibi praecantatores aclhibeat 
... similiter et auguria observare nolite nec in 
itinere positi aliquas aviculas cantantes attendite 
nec ex illarum cantu diabolicas divinationes an- 
nuntiare praesumite ’ (Migne, PL xxxix. 2269) ; to 
these must he added the ‘ sortes Sanctorum ’ men- 
tioned later in the records of Councils (cf. R. 
Boese, Superstitiones Arelatenses e Gmsario col- 
lectcCf Marburg, 1909, p. 42 f.), i.e. the practice 
of opening the Scriptures at random in order to 
find a sentence which might furnish the solution 
of a stubborn dilemma or give information regard- 
ing the future (‘qui de paginis evangelieis sortes 
legunt’ [August. Mp. Iv. 37, p. 212, 3, Goldhacher]) 

! — a device which Augustine himself had employed 
{Conf, viii. 12. 29), and which was at an earlier 
day applied in exactly the same way to the works 
of the ancient poets, especially Vergil {ih. iv, 
3. 5). Cf. art. Divination (Christian). 
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dam VantiquiU, iv. ‘Divination italique/ Paris, 1SS2. For 
auspicia and auguria: Th. Mommsen, Rom. Staatsrecht'^, 
Leipzig, 1876-77, i. 73-114; I. M. J. Valeton, ‘De modis 
auspicandi Komanorum,' in Mneynosyne, N.S., xviL (1SS9) 
275-325, 418-452, xviii. (1890) 208-263, 406-456, ‘De inaugu- 
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G. WiSSOWA. 

DIVINATION (Teutonic). — Tacitus (Gcrw. x.) 
states that the Germ an tribes practised augury and 
divination by lot as much as any people. He pro- 
ceeds to describe the latter, which, he says, was 
used in both public and private life, and which from 
other references appears to have been a common 
custom. He says that it consisted in picking up 
and interpreting chips of wood that were inscribed 
with some kind of signs (which may possibly have 
been runic characters), and that had been scattered 
haphazard : 

* If the twi^s prove unfavourable, the matter is left over for 
that day ; while, even if they are favourable, the confirmation 
of augury is stiU required. For they are also familiar with the 
practice of consulting the notes and the flight of birds ; and it 
IS a characteristic of this people to seek warnings and omens 
from horses. There are kept at the public expense, in the woods 
and groves, white hor^s, free from all taint of human labour ; 
these, yoked to a consecrated chariot, are accompanied by the 
priest and king or chief person of the community, who observe 
their manner of neighing and snorting. Nor is there greater 
reliance on any form of augurj^, both among the common people, 
the nobility, and even the priests ; for they regard themselves 
as the ministers of the gods, the horses as acquainted with their 
will* 

We may compare a passage in the Flateyjarhoh 
(saga of Olaf Trygvason, .322), where we hear of 
horses sacred to Frey at a sanctuary in the 
Throndlijem hord. In the sagas we hear also of 
wolves being used in augury, but the majority of 
the instances are concerned with birds, usually* the 
raven. This bird was evidently considered to 
possess wisdom and knowledge of events, and is 
specially connected with battle ; should one be 
heard thrice screaming on the roof, it bodes death 
to warriors ; but the appearance of ravens following 
a host or a single w^arrior will bring good Inck in 
battle. 

A striking instance of the significance of the 
raven occurs in the saga of Olaf Trygvason in the 
Eevniskrmgla. Earl Hakon, after the defeat at 
Danevirke, made a great blood-sacrifice, and * there 
came two ravens flying, which croaked loudly, and 
now, thought the earl, the blood -offering has been 
accepted by Odin, and he thought good luck w’-ould 
be with him any day he liked to go into battle ’ 
(tr, Laing). Here the tw^o birds w^ere perhaps 
supposed to have been Odin’s own ravens, Hngin 
and Munin, from whom he learnt all that was going 
on in the world. In this connexion we may men- 
tion the raven banner of the Northmen described 
in Anglo-Saxon records; it was woven of plain 
white silk, but on it in war time there became 
visible a raven, wdiich by its drooping or flapping 
wings portended defeat or victory. 

Augury from the voices of birds is frequently 
found in the form of a belief that certain specially 
gifted persons could understand the language of 
birds. Procopius {de Bell. Goth. iv. 20) gives the 
story of Hermigiselus, king of the Varni, who 
interpreted the loud and incessant croaking of a 
bird as presaging Ms own death. In the sagas 
various birds act thus as soothsayers — the raven, 
the crow, and the nut-hatch. Thus in the poem 
Fafnismalf Signrdr, after tasting Fafnir’s blood, is 
able to understand the speech of certain nut- 
hatches wdiich warn him of the treachery prepared 
by Keginn; and the Ynqlinga Saga gives the 
legend of a certain king £)ag who had a sparrow 
which he greatly valued, since, like Odin’s ravens, 
it flew to different countries and brought him much 
news. I 

Divination appears to have been largely practised 
by ^ wdse women,’ both among the early Teutonic 
peoples of the Continent, and in later times in the 
North. Strabo (bk. vii. ch. ii. [p. 294]) states that 
the Cimbri were accompanied to w’ar by gi‘ey-haired 


prophetesses, wlio presaged victory in battle from 
the blood and entrails of slaughtered jiriKoners ; 
Tacitus has several references to the prophetess 
Veleda, ivho was held in much reverence by the 
Bructeri, and who had predicted the success of the 
Germans and the destruction of the legions; and 
Cmsar and other writers also refer to the divina- 
tions of * wise women ’ among the Teutonic armies. 

In the sagas, too, we hear of the ‘ wise woman,’ 
such as Tliorbjorg, who, in the saga of Eirik 
Kaudha, visits the house of Thorkel. She has a 
special dress, seat, and food, and further requires 
one of the women of the house to sing the 
^ warlocks,’ or spell song. Then she predicts the 
end of the sickness and famine, and foretells the 
future of many of the people. 

In addition to these forms, we have vague 
references to some sort of inquiry of the gods, 
accompanied by sacrifices ; as, for example, in the 
Eyrhyggia Saga^ where Thdrolf of the Mostr makes 
a great sacrifice and consults Thor, 'his well- 
beloved friend,’ as to whether he shall emigrate or 
make peace with the king, * but the word showed 
Thdrolf to Iceland.’ 

We hear also of divination by dreams, and of 
the practice of single combat, as a kind of ordeal 
by battle, to decide disputes, which Tacitus {loc, 
cit.) states was also used to presage the result of a 
war. 

LiTEiiATuaE.— JPoeticum Boreaky ed. Vigfusson and 
Powell, Oxford, 1SS3 ; J. Grimm, Teutonic Mythology ^ London, 
1880 (tr. Stally brass) ; Sagas, passim, especially Flateyjarhok, 
ed. Vigfusson and Myer, Christiania, 1868, and Heimskringla, 
tr. Laing, London, 1844 ; Csesar, de Bell. Gall. i. 60 : Tacit-us, 
Germania, viii., x., Hist. iv. 61, 65 ; Procopius, de Bell. Goth. 
iv. 20 ; Ammianus Marceliinus, xiv. 9, 10 ; Agathias, ii. 6. 

C. J. Gaskell. 

DIVINATION (Vedic). — The Vedic art of 
divination, when contrasted with the Greek art, 
presents striking differences. Institutions compar- 
able with the wide-reaching influence of the Greek 
oracles were never developed, and, while the gift 
of prophecy could, like other mystic powers, be 
acquired and increased by religions austerities 
(cf. Mahabhdrata, 3. 16,870, Gale, ed.), still the 
power of seeing what is hidden, especially what 
is hidden in the future, depended in the main not 
on inspiration or personal gifts, but on the know- 
ledge of how to interpret certain omina and por- 
tenta. The chief reason for this fact must be 
sought in the great development of the other 
branches of magic (cf. Magic [Ved.]). A man who 
is in possession of the magical means to acquire any 
desired blessing has little reason to inquire what 
the future has in store. Indeed, his only motive 
for inquiring about the future can be to learn when 
danger is impending, in order that he may avert 
it by the timely performance of the necessary rites. 
It was primarily to this need that the observance 
of omens and portents in India was due, though 
further development was sure to follow, as the 
attempt to define an evil portent leads of itself 
to the observation of favourable omens. 

I The omens and portents recognized in the Vedic 
I system of divination may be classified as follows : 
j (1) ominous appearances and actions of animals, 


(3) physical marks — laksana; (4) omens of an 
astrological nature ; (6) omens drawn from occur- 
rences at the sacrifice ; and (6) dreams. 

With regard to the omens drawn from the sacri- 
fice, it must he noted that, wMle they depend in 

g art upon things not wholly subject to the regu- 
ition of the celebrant {e.g. the movements and 
colour of the fire), in part they depend upon things 
that are subject to his will {e.g. when it is stated 
that Parjanya will give rain if both or one of the 
bi^s that draw the cart is black [Satapatha 
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Brahmana, 3. 3. 4. 11]), and so pass over by almost 
imperceptible transitions from diyinatory obser- 
vances into directions about the sacrificial technig^ue 
required to obtain a desired object. This subject 
wul be referred to in other articles (cf., e,g., art. 
Deeams [Vedic]), and the present, article will be 
devoted to the ceremonies the purpose of which 
is the attainment of knowledge {vijndTia), usually 
of future events, which is unattainable by natural 
means. 

1. Sources.— As was to be expected, the chief 
source for such ceremonies is the Kaukhx Sutra, 
wMch is supplemented by an interesting chapter 
in the Sdmamdhdna Bmhmana, 3. 4. Sporadic 
instances occur in other Vedic texts, sufficient to 
show that such practices were not confined to these 
two schools, and that the reason why they are not 
more frequently mentioned in other texts is to be 
sought in the nature of the literature. 

2. The ceremonies. — The most widely attested 
vf/nawa-ceremony is the test of the bride, advised 
or enjoined by the Grhya Sutras (A^valayana, 1. 
5. 4-6 ; Gohhila, 2. 1. 3-9 ; Apastambiya, 3. 14r-17 ; 
Manava, 1, 7. 9-10 ; Kathaka, 14 ; Bharadvaja, 1. 
11 [the last two in Caland, p. 127, n. 8] ; Kausika, 
37. 7-10 ; cf. Wintemitz, Das altind, Eochzeits- 
ritmll, 1892, p. 37). It is based upon the prin- 
ciple of attractio similium, and consists in offering 
from four to nine clods of earth, taken from differ- 
ent places, to the bride, whose choice is ominous. 
Asvalayana^s list is typical, and comprises clods 
from a field that yields two crops a year, from the 
stable of a cow, from a mdi (altiir), from an undiy- 
ing pool, from a gambling-place, from cross-roads, 
from a barren spot, and from a cemetery. They 
signify respectively that the bride’s offspring will 
be rien in food, rich in cattle, rich in holy lustre, 
rich in everything, addicted to gambling, wander- 
ing in different directions (according to Kauiika, 
that she will he unfaithful), poor, and the cause of 
the death of her husband (according to Kausika, that 
she will not live long). When there is a ninth clod 
(Gohhila and Kathaka), it is mixed of all these 
substances. The ceremony is recommended when 
it is impossible to deternune the bride’s qualities 
from the marks on her body {laksandni), but 
Apastamha implies that her family have a right 
to object to this test. An alternative in Kausika, 
37. 11-12, is to require the bride to pour out a 
handful of water that has been blessed. If she 
does this in an easterly direction it is a good omen, 

With this may be compared the practices for the 
purpose of seeing whether the ground selected for a 
house is suitable (Apast. GS 2. 8. 1-8), though these 
may appear to us practical rather than magical, 
and the impression is strengthened by the absence 
of ajOi religious elements from the ceremony. A 
pit is dug and refilled. If the earth more than 
refills it, the site is good ; if it fails to fill it, the 
site is had ; if it fills it exactly, the site is indif- 
ferent. Or, after sunset, the pit is filled with 
water. If, in the morning, there is water still in 
it, the site is good ; if the ground is dry, it is bad ; 
and if it is moist, it is indifferent. 

Another method of divination in the Kausika, 
with parallels in the hieratic literature, is based 
upon the wide-spread belief that a man’s reflexion 
or shadow is part of Ms personality. Hence, when 
one cannot see Ms reflexion, his spirit is gone (he is 
gatdsu, itdsu, or gatamanas), and he is in danger 
of death. The Kausika, 15. 9-10, employs this 
idea as follows: Before a battle the king causes 
Ms warriors to look, two by two, into a vessel of 
water over which Atharva Veda, 5. 2. 6, has been 
recited ; if any warrior does not see Ms reflexion 
he must not take part in the approaching battle. 

s.pplieations of this idea are found in 
Taittiriya Saihhita, 6. 6. 7. 1 ; Maitrayani SaiiiMta, 


4. 7. 2; .A^valayana Srauta Sutra, 6. 19. 5; Apas- 
tamha SS. 13. 14. 3. 4 ; Katyayana SS. 3. 3. 6 (cf. 
Oldenberg, p. 526, n, 4). 

Another method of divination practised before a 
battle is as follows: Three ropes, made of bow- 
strings, are laid upon heated coals, and Athar. Ved. 
6. 6 is recited over them. The middle string repre- 
sents death, the other strings the two armies. If the 
middle string passes over one of the other strings 
it forebodes the defeat of that army ; if one of the 
outside strings passes over the middle string it 
signifies the victory of the army it represents. 
Further auguries as to the rank of the men who 
will fall are drawn from the portion of the string 
that curls — the top, middle, and bottom of the 
strings denoting men of similar standing. Beed- 
stalks {iqlkd) may be used instead of the ropes (cf. 
KauMka, 15. 15-18). The Samavidhana BraJhmana 
(3. 4, 10) attains the same purpose in the following 
manner : each contestant is represented by a pile 
of glowing smokeless coals ; these are sprinklea at 
the same time with ghi. He will he victorious 
whose pile first blazes up with flames free from 
smoke and moving from left to right. 

To learn who will live long (jwita-vijHdna) the 
same text (3. 4. 11) proceeds m a similar way, but 
in this case the ghi must be made from woman’s 
milk and churned on the same day. The favour- 
able omen in this case is for one’s pile to burn 
longest. For the same purpose the Kausika, 
15. 13-14, directs that three ropes of bowstrings 
be laid on heated coals ; if they curl upwards it 
is a good omen. 

Another augury before the setting out of a war- 
like expedition is to produce an inauspicious smoke 
by sprinkling grass with ihgida-o% reciting certain 
hymns over it, and burning it with an uncanny 
fire (for these details cf. art. WITCHCRAFT [Ved,]). 
The expedition will conquer the region towards 
which the smoke goes (cf. Kausika, 14. 30-31). 

The direction in which a lost object must be 
sought is discovered in the following ways: A 
water pitcher is covered with a new cloth and 
placed upon a bed which is not in its usual position, 
and the leavings of an offering made with recita- 
tion of Athar. Ved. 2. 1 are poured over it. The 
faces of two girls who have not yet menstruated 
are covered with a cloth so that they cannot see, 
and they are told to remove the pitcher. The lost 
object is in the direction in which they carry the 
pitcher. Bice may be used instead of the pitcher 
and a plough instead of the bed (cf. Kausika, 
37. 4r-6). Another method consists of throwing 
down and spreading out at cross-roads twenty-one 
pebbles blessed with Athar. Ved. 7. 9, but how 
they indicate the direction is not specified (ci 
Hau^ika, 52. 12ff.). 

Whether a woman will get a husband is ascer- 
tained by tying calves to a seven-ply rope, smeared 
■vtith the leavings of an offering made with recite- 
tion of Athar. ved. 2. 36, ana bidding her loose 
them. If she does so in order from left to right 
she wOl marry (cf. Kausika, 34. 17). The direction 
from which the wooer will come is discovered by 
letting loose a steer, whose head is covered with a 
new cloth on which have been placed the leavings 
of an offering made with recitation of Athar. Veil. 
2. 36 (cf. Kausika, 34. 18-19). The same informa- 
tion is gained, at an oblation offered at da%vn to 
Aryaman to obtain a husband for one’s sister, by 
observing the direction from which the crows come 
(cf. Kansika, 34. 21-24). 

The sex of a child is foretold by placing four 
fruits of the flax plant in the mother’s hand, bless- 
ing them with Athar. Ved. 1. 11, and pouring water 
over them. If they adhere to one another the child 
will, for obvious reasons, be a boy. Or the priest 
may whisper the same hymn over the son of a 
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Brahman and order Mm to touch the mother. If 
the name of the limb touched is grammatically 
masculine, the child will he a hoy {cf. Kau^ika, 
S3. 17-20). The conclusions drawn from the ap- 
pearance of the root of a plant dug for a charm 
to secure easy delivery, and from the fact that the 
symbolical drawing apart of the mu^Ja-gmss is 
accomplished without tearing them, are to be 
considered as the observance of omens rather than 
charms of divination (KauMka, 33. 12. 3). 

The prediction of the weather was an especial 
object of divination, and apparently undertaken 
by means of the smoke of burning dung. The 
idea readily passed into the form that the weather 
prophet controlled the weather. Hence, Athar. 
Ved. 6. 128 says ; ‘ When the stars made Sakadhhma 
(he who predicts the weather from the smoke of 
dung) their king, they bestowed good weather 
upon him. ‘ * This shall be his dominion,” they said.’ 
The h;^mn is empjoyed in Kau^ika, 50. 15”16, for the 
propitiation of Eakadhuma by one who is about to 
start on a journej (cf. Bloomfield, AJPh vii. 484 fi'.). 
Among the Pan^istas of the Atharva Yeda is also 
a text entitled BadyovTstilaksana^ and devoted to 
the signs of rain that will come immediately. 

In addition to these, the Kau^ika has a number 
of charms for obtaining the answer to any.question. 
They are referred to briefly, with rubrication of the 
hymns required, in Kausika 37. 1-3, but fuller 
details are given in the commentary of Kesava. 
The first is as follows. The questioner thinks either 
to himself or aloud of the question he wishes an- 
swered. Then he recites a hymn over a milk- 
porridge; while it is cooking he thinks, ‘This 

f rridge is done,’ or *TMs porridge is not done.’ 

^he has guessed correctly, the answer to the 
original question will be according to Ms wish. 
Similaiiy, the answer may be made to depend 
upon whether a substance laid upon heated coals 
wull curl upwards or not ; whether the number of 
blades in a bunch of grass is odd or even ; whether 
a flower will close on the day after a hymn has 
been recited over it; whether he can foretell the 
direction in w^hich a reed or arrow shot straight 
upwards will fall, or the side towards which a 
yoke or branch {Crinum amaryllacem) 

balanced on his head will fall ; whether the 
quantity of milk he takes wOl be sufficient to 
nil to overflowing a vessel partly filled with water ; 
whether the smoke from the fire moves from left 
to right, or mce versa ; whether he can foretell the 
throw of the dice ; ^ whether he can divide twenty- 
one pebbles into two heaps in such a way that the 
odd and even numbers will be in the hand that he 
expected. 

On the same principle rest two charms of the 
Samavidhana Brahmana, 3. 4. 9 and 6. Two heaps of 
unhusked grains are desimated respectively as ‘ to 
be’ and ‘ not to be,’ and the person who is consult- 
ing the oracle is told to take Ms choice. Or the 
celebrant orders two pupils {brahmackdrim) to 
raise two bamboo poles ; if they bend (as he ex- 
pects them to do), it is a sign of success. In both 
of these cases the necessary maMc potency is im- 
parted to the apparatus by the celebrant keeping it 
with him over night, and singing over it a certain 
sdman. At dawn this sdvmn is sung again, and 
the test takes place. In the same way, a maiden 
who has not yet menstruated is enabled to see the 
future in a mirror or spoonful of water (3. 4. 4, 6) ; 
a rod is made to forebode success by growing longer 
in the night (3. 4. 7) ; and the seeds that will thrive 
are distinguished by their increase of weight on the 
night of "the full moon of the month of Asadha 
(3. 4. 8). 

1 For a late text containing: elaborate oracles from dice, cf. 
Weber, “ Ueber ebi iudiscboy Wiirfel-Orakel/ Imluche Str&^ent 
i. (Berlin, 1808)274 if. 


As an examffie of such practices in & srauta-text 
Bfiay be cited TMttiriya Samhita, 3. 3. 8. 4, where 
directions are given to cook a cake of a ceitain size 
on the ekdstakd (the first or last night of the year), 
and in the morning to attempt to set fire with it to 
a tMcket. If the tMcket burns, it will be a lucky 
year. The same text also (ii. 509 ; Hiranyake& 
SS. 22. 13-14) employs a horse as a weather pro- 
phet. But the ceremony enjoined in GobMla GS 
4. 8. 14 ff. — one goes out of the village in an easterly 
or northern direction, and erects at cross-roads or 
on a mountain a pile of the dung of wild beasts, 
sets it on fire, sweeps the coals away, and makes 
an oblation of butter with Ms mouth : if the butter 
catches fire, he will get twelve villages ; if it 
smokes, three — ^is less a means of divination than 
a charm to effect the desired purpose, combined 
with an augury from the ceremony, comparable 
with such practices as those of Kausika, 19. 21, 
47. 29, and others. 

In looking back upon these performances, certain 
common features may be observed : (1) A reli^ous 
or quasi-religious ceremony is necessary to impart 
efficacy to the apparatus. (2) The general principle 
upon wMch most of them rest is the idea that, an 
association being established between two ques- 
tions, the answer to the one will be the answer 
to the other, or that the person can answer both 
correctly who can answer one correctly. This is 
but a particular application of the fundamental 
principles of magic, that the part may be substi- 
tuted for the whole, and that objects coimeeted 
in any way, even though merely by an association 
of ideas, constitute a whole. (3) It is noteworthy 
that none of the mantras seems to have been prim- 
arily intended for the purpose for which they are 
here employed. (4) There is a marked tendency 
for the charms to pass from an inquiry about the 
future into a means of compelling a desired end. 

In some cases the indication of success is the 
occurrence of what we would term a miracle, e.g. a 
growing rod, seeds increasing in weight. This idea 
is employed in several forms of the ordeal (dawya^ 
dwya)y while in other cases the ordeal is merely a 
particularly intensified form of oath. Hence it is 
also called iapatha, literally ‘oath’ or ‘self -curse.’ 

In reality me ordeal is but a particular form of 
divination, the question being the guilt or innocence 
of a suspected man. In view of the occurrence of 
this belief among other Indo-European peoples 
(Schrader, Beallex, der indogerm. AUertumskunde, 
$,v, ‘Gottesurtheil’), it is surprising to find only 
two incidental allusions to the practice in Vedic 
literature. The first of these is Pafichavifli^a Brah- 
mana, 14. 6. 6, where the sto^ is told of how the 
Esi* Medhatithi taunted the Esi Vatsa with being 
not a Brahman, but the son of a Sudra woman. 
The latter proposed that they should both pass 
through the fire to see which was the better Brah- 
man. They did so, each singing the sdman that 
bears Ms name, and Vatsa emerged without losing a 
hair, for that was his wish, and the Vatsa sdman is a 
winner of wishes. The other passage is Chhandogya 
Upanisad, 6. 16. 1-3, where the trial of a man ac- 
cused of theft, by a form of the fire ordeal in which 
the instrument is a heated axe, is employed as a 
parable. Another passage, Kausika, 52. 8, may bear 
upon the question. Among the practices assigned 
to the hymn Athar. Ved. 6. 106, which is used to 
prevent or heal the eftects of fire, is the sutra, 
mpyamdndya prayacMhJmtk Sayana, who is fol- 
lowing Kesava, and who is followed in turn by 
Galand, explains that in place of the taptamdsa 
ordeal (cf. below), the celebrant must recite the 
hymn over the oil or other substance employed 
before handing it to the person who is undergoing 
the ordeal. Tnis interpretation cannot be correct, 
as such magical aids are especially forbidden in 
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the case of the visa ordeal ; and, according to the 
parihhdm (general rule), Kausika, 7. 7, the suira 
must mean that the hymn is recited over a stirred 
drink and porridge which are given to the .%j5ya- 
mana. If it has anything to do with the ordeal, it 
must refer to a secret preparation, which would 
have been forbidden had it been detected. In this 
sense the middle, not the passive participle, should 
have been employed, and it is best to give to the 
word the general sense of ‘one who is suffering 
from a cursed That in later times the ceremony 
may have been performed especially by those about 
to undergo with guilty consciences the taptamdsa 
(and agni ?) ordeal is not improbable, and Kesava 
may be accepted as a mtness to the fact ; bnt there 
is no reason to believe that the ceremony was origin- 
ally devised for such cases, or ever restricted to 
them. 

Further evidence for the fire ordeal was formerly 
found in Athar. Ved. 2. 12. 1-8 (so Schlagintweit, 
Die Gottesiirtheileder Dider^ 1866, p. 9 ; Weber, In- 
dische Btudien, xiii. (1876) 164 ff. ; Ludwig, Der Rig- 
mda^ iii. (1878) 445 ; dimmer, AUindisches Leben, 
1879, p. 183 f. ; Kaegi, Alter und Herkunft des 
germ, Gottesurtheils^ 1887. The interpretation was 
nrst doubted by Both (cf . Grill, Hunaert Lieder des 
Atharva Veda, 1888, p. 16), and the ritualistic mani- 
pulation of the hymn in the Kausika Sutra finally 
disclosed its true nature as an imprecation against 
an enemy for thwarting holy work (cf. Bloomfield, 
AJRk XI. 330 ff. ; SBE xlii. 89, 294 fi*. ). 

The earliest lawbooks, also, make but slight 
reference to the practice, most probably because 
it was not considered of great importance, and 
because they were consequently willing to leave 
the details lx> be decided by local customs. These 
have been gathered and systematized by the later 
treatises on law, which finally recognize nine forms 
of ordeal. 

(1) By the scales [dhafa, tula). The accused is 
placed in one scale of a balance and his weight in 
stones and sand in the other scale. He descends 
from the scale, and after certain ceremonies is 
again placed on the balance. If he is lighter, he is 
innocent; if heavier, guilty. Equality of weight 
is generally considered proof of guilt in a less 
degree, though the authorities differ upon this 
point and upon the significance of accidents to the 
apparatus. 

(2) By fire {agni). The accused, whose hands are 
more or less protected by leaves and grains, is re- 
quired to step in seven circles, while holding in 
his hands a piece of heated iron. If his hands are 
burnt it is a proof of his guilt. 

(3) By water (salila). To prove his innocence, 
the accused must remain under water until a swift 
runner can bring back an arrow shot at the time of 
submersion, 

(4) By poison {visa). If no ill effects are ob- 
servable within a certain time after the accused 
has taken the poison, he is declared innocent. 

(5) By holy water {koia). An image of a god 
recognized by the accused is bathed in water, 
whicli is then given to the accused to drink. If he 
does so without betraying his guilt, and no mis- 
fortune happens to him within a certain time, he is 
innocent. 

^ (6) By rice grains (tandula). Grains of unhnsked 
rice are soaked in water in which an image of a 
god has been bathed, and are given to the accused 
to chew, ^ Ho is then required to spit upon a leaf. 
If there is no blood evident, and his gums are 
uninjured, he is innocent 

(7) By a heated gold-piece {taptcmulsa). The ac- 
cused is required to take a gold-piece from a vessel 
of heated ghi and oil. Quivering and blisters are 
proofs of guilt. 

(8) By a ploughshare {phdla). The accused, to 


establish his innocence, must lick a heated plough- 
share without burning his tongue. 

(9) By lot {dharmadharma). Representations of 
innocence and guilt are placed in a vessel, and the 
accused is required to draw one. 

The form of ordeal is determined by tlie nature 
of the crime, the position of the accused, and the 
season of the year. There is observable, as always 
in Hindu law, the tendency to favour the upper 
castes, but there is also a tendency to moderate 
the conditions of the ordeal in favom- of the ac- 
cused, and the accuser is generally required to 
undergo the penalty in case the accused is ac- 
quitted. The ordeal can be applied only in the 
absence of human evidence, and, as was to be 
expected, is accompanied by religious ceremonies 
(for further details cf. J. Jolly, Becht und Sitte, 
1896, p. 144 f,, and esp. A. F. Stenzler, ‘Die ind. 
Gottesurtheile,’ ZDMG lx. 661-682). 

The practices described must be much older than 
the texts in which they are contained. There is 
no warrant for declaring the essentials of any one 
form later than another ; and the familiar nature 
of the Yedic allusions to the fire ordeal as some- 
thing well known warrants the belief that similar, 
if not identical, practices were in vogue in Vedic 
times. 

Allusions to ordeals are found in the classic 
literature in Bamayana, vi. 101-103 (Gorresio), 
where Sita proves her innocence by walking 
through fire ; and in the Myehchhakatika, 9. 43, 
p. 156 S., where the ordeals by fire, water, poison, 
and tbe scales are referred to. 

Litoeaturb.— -I n addition to the articles cited, cf. Victor 
Henry, La Magie dans VInde antique^ Paris, 1904, pp. 59-78; 
A, HiUebrandt, RUualUtteratti/r, S'trassburg-, 1897, p. 186; 
H. Gldenbergr, Lie Religion des Veda, Berlin, 1894, p. 609 if. ; 
and the indexes to ‘Hymns of the Atharva-Veda' [tr. M. 
Bloomfield], in SSL Oxford, 1897, and W. Caland, 
discAes Amsterdam, 1900, 

G. M. Bolling. 

DIVINE RIGHT.— Divine right is a right 
conferred by God, sanctioned or inspired by Him, 
and based on His ordinance and appointment. The 
phrase is generally used to express the theory that 
kings hold their authority, not from the choice or 
consent of their subjects, but from God Himself 
alone. In English history it came into specific use 
in the 17th century, during the disputes between 
the Stuarts and their people. The claim of Divine 
right was pre-eminently made for that dynasty; 
the doctrine became the badge of Tories and High 
Churchmen; and at the Restoration in 1660 it 
was the accepted royalist creed. It was seriously 
maintained that hereditary monarchy, as opposed 
to every other form of government, has the Divine 
approval ; that no human power can justly deprive 
a legitimate king of his rights ; that the authority 
of such a king is necessarily always despotic ; that 
constitutional liberties are not rights of tbe people, 
but concessions freely made by the king and liable 
to be resumed at his pleasure ; that treaties which 
he may make with his subjects merely inform 
them of his present intentions, and are not con- 
tracts of which the performance can he demanded. 

The chief representative of the Divine right 
party was Sir Robert Filmer, who in his books 
and pamphlets laid down the doctrine that the 
government of a family is the true original and 
model of all government, that all kings and 
governors derive their absolute authority from the 
patriarchs, and that to the end of tlie world the king 
%vili always have the natural right of a supreme 
father over a multitude. This fantastic theory was 
fidJy developed in his Fafriarcha, a iiosth unions 
I v ork (1680), but his position was sufficiently in- 
I dicated in works published during his lifetime, 
his ‘Freeholder’s Grand Inquest touching our 
Sovereign Lord the King and his Parliament’ 
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(1648), Ms ‘Anarchy of a Limited and Mixed 
Monarchy ’ (1648), his ‘ Observations upon Mr. 
Hobbes’ Leviathan, Mr. Milton against Ssdmasins, 
and H. Gro tins, belli et pcsm, concerning 

the Original of Government’ (1652). It amounted 
to a paternal despotism : the king alone is the 
maker of laws, the Lords only give comasel to 
the king, and the Commons merely ‘ perform and 
consent to the ordinances of parliament.’ It was 
this ‘patriarchar theory of government, doggedly 
adhered to by the Stuarts, that rent the fabric of 
the constitution in the reign of Charles i., and 
drove the long-sufiering nation to the Ee volution 
of 1688. 

In the previous century, Richard Hooker (c. 1553- 
1600) had given a philosophical statement of the 
principles of government, making the consent of 
the people the prime requisite : 

‘ Without which consent there were no reason that one man 
should take upon him to be lord or judge over another ; be- 
cause, although there be according to the opinion of some very 
great and judicious men a kind of natural right in the noble, 
wise, and yirtuous, to govern them which are of servile dis- 
position ; nevertheless for manifestation of this their right, and 
men’s more peaceful contentment on both sides, the assent of 
them who are to be governed seemebh necessary. 

‘ To fathers within their private families Nature hath given a 
supreme power; for which cause we see throughout the world, 
even from the foundation thereof, aU men have ever been taken 
as lords and lawful kings in their own houses. Howbeitover a 
whole grand multitude having no such dependency upon any one, 
and consisting of so many families as every politic society in the 
world doth, impossible it is that any should have complete law- 
ful power, but by consent of men, or immediate appointment 
of Ood ; because, not having the natural superiority of fathers, 
their power must needs be either usurped, and then unlawful ; 
or, if lawful, then either granted or consented unto by them 
over whom they exercise the same, or else given extraordinarily 
from God, unto whom all the world is subject* (Eoel. Polity ^ 
i. 10 ; Keble’s edition, i, 302 f.). 

To popularize the principles of the liberty of 
subjects, the fiery logic of Samuel Rutherford did 
more than the massive learning of Hooker. His 
Lex Eex (1644) was intolerable to the Boyalists. 
Not only w^as it burnt by the hangman in Edin- 
burgh in 1661, and by the hands of Sharpe under 
the windows of its author’s college in St, Andrews, 
but it would probably have cost him Ms life, as he 
was about to be tried for high treason when he 
‘got another summons before a superior Judge.’ 

‘The king,* he contends, ‘hath no masterly dominion over 
the people, but only fiduciary * (116). ‘ That the power of the 
king is fiduciary, that is, given to him by God in trust, Boyalists 
do not deny ; but we hold that the trust is put upon the king 
by the people ’ (124). ‘ The people may be without the king, 
but not the king without the people ’ (144). ‘Though God im- 
mediately without any action of the people make kings, this is 
a weak reason, to prove they cannot unmake them ’ (146). ‘I 
utterly deny that God ever ordained such an irrational creature 
as an absolute monarch * (216). ‘ Whatever the king doth as 
king, that he doth by a power borrowed from the Estates, who 
made him king. He must then be nothing hut an eminent 
servant of the State * (233). 

The democratic princMle was argued for in an- 
other classical work on English constitutional law 
and polity — Locke’s Two Treatises on Government 
(1690). In the ‘First Treatise’ he subjects the 
writings of Filmer to a searching analysis, going 
over his arguments seriatim^ and in the ‘Second 
Treatise ’ he maintains that civil rulers hold their 
power not absolutely bub conditionally, govern- 
ment being a moral trust which is forfeited if 
the conditions are not fulfilled by tiie trustees. 
Written for the immediate purpose of vindicating 
the Eevolution, Locke’s work contains the essentiM 
l)xinciples which have regulated political progress 
for over two centuries, and gradually moulded the 
British constitution. 

Carlyle, in his lecture on ‘The Hero as King,’ 
remarks that ‘much sorry stuff, written some 
hundred years ago or more, about the “Divine 
right of kings ” ’ had better be left to rot silently in 
the Public Libraries. At tlie same time he does 
not wish to ‘ let the immense rubbish go without 
leaving as some soul of it behind.’ 


* Find me the true Eonning, King, or Able-man, and he has a 
divine right over me. That we knew in some tolerable measure 
how to find him, and that all men were ready to acknowledge 
his divine right when found : this is precisely the healing which 
a sick world is everywhere, in these ages, seeking after ! ’ (On 
Heroes, People’s ed. p. 183 f.). ‘ He that models Nations accord- 
ing to his own image, he is a King, though his sceptre were a 
walking-stick ; and properly no other is ’ (Frederick the Great, 
People’s ed. , voL i. p. 286). In this high sense Cromwell is a king 
by Divine right ; while Pitt is ‘ nob born a King, —alas, no, not 
ojSicially so_, only naturally so ; has his kingdom to seek. . . . 
tragical it is ... to see a Eoyal Man, or Born King, wading 
towards his throne in such an element. But, alas, the Born 
King ... so seldom can arrive there at all * (ih. vii. 139 f.). 

The older doctrine bad an epliemeral revival at 
the time of the Holy Alliance (1814), which, while 
to all appearances an attempt, inspired by the 
religious idealism of the Czar Alexander i., to find 
in the ‘sacred precepts of the Gospel’ a common 
basis for a general league of Euroiiean govern- 
ments having for its object the preservation of 
peace, was really a brotherhood of sovereigns hold- 
ing the reins of government by Divine right. The 
same high doctrine was dear to the first German 
Emperor, who intensely believed himself to be the 
vicegerent of the * God of battles ’ ; and it is held 
as firmly by his grandson, who habitually lays 
stress on the Divine right by which alone the 
kings of Prussia rule, sincerely holding that they 
are appointed and inspired to shape their peopWs 
destinies. ‘ Considering myself as the instrument 
of the Lord, without heeding the views and 
opinions of the day, I go my way’ (Konigsherg 
speech, 1910). The principle is logically applied 
in Russia, wliere the Emperor places the crown (as 
the first Napoleon did) on his own head, deriving 
his kingly prerogative from no man, and being 
answerable to no man. 

The Old Testament has often been regarded as 
teaching the Divine right of kings. But it speaks 
with a somewhat uncertain voice. In gratitude 
for the monarchy, which, arising out of natural 
beginnings, drew together all the vital energies 
of Israel in devotion to one God and one king, 
the prophets went to all lengths in proclaiming 
the king’s person sacrosanct and his rule Divine. 
The earthly monarch was sent in the place of the 
heavenly ; he was Jahweh’s anointed and His son, 
the mediator through wliom help, salvation, and 
blessing came to the people. The Civil State was 
a miracle, a gift of God, and even the glorious 
kingdom of the future was inconceivable without 
a heaven-sent king. Time, however, brought dis- 
illusionment ; a succession of weak and unright- 
eous kings were unfaithful to the pure religion; 
Hosea (13^^) regarded the monarchy itself as an 
evil ; and, according to a late stratum of the his- 
torical books, Samuel from the very beginning 
foresaw a dangerous rivalry to the kingship of 
Jaliweh, an autocracy substituted for a theocracy 
(IS 8’^^*). It is certain that the prophets never re- 
nounced their Divine right of criticizing the policy 
and the character of their kings, and that long 
before the end came they remorselessly foptold 
the dissolution of the State and the abolition of 
the monarchy, at least until the Messiah should 
come to restore all things. 

In the New Testament, Christ Himself acknow- 
ledges the rights of Csesar (the reigning Emperor 
was Tiberius) within his own sphere (Mk 12^^), and 
St. Paul declares that the Powers that be (i^ovaiai 
i)7repix^va-at.) are ordained of God, so that resistance 
to the Power is resistance to the ordinance of God 
(Ro 13^^‘)‘ The Divine-right party in the Jacobean 
and Caroline period regarded such utterances as 
strongly supporting their cause ; and even Bishop 
Berkeley appears to have interpreted them as pre- 
scribing an unlimited obedience. ‘Loyalty is a 
moral virtue, and “Thdu shalb not resist the Sup- 
reme Power” a rule or law^ of nature, the least 
1 breach whereof hath the inherent stain of moral 
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turpitude* (Works ^ iv. 111 [quoted by Sanday- 
Headlam, Momans, Edin. 1895, p. 372]). But the 
early Christians, avIio were so loyal to Ceesar ^ for 
conscience’ sake ’ (Eo 13®), were loyal to Christ for 
the same reason ; and, when Csesar went beyond 
his sphere and claimed from them Divine honours, 
they not only refused to bow to his authority, but 
branded him as * the Beast.’ 

In truth, the des^^otic claim of Divine right 
must always make kings either odious or ridicu- 
lous, King James I,, who was in the habit of 
telling his Parliament that * they held their privi- 
leges merely during his pleasure, and that they 
had no more business to inquire what he might 
lawfully do than what the Deity might lawfully 
do’ (Macaulay, Eist of Eng,, London, 1871, 
i. 37), was reminded by Melville that, though he 
was king over men, he was only ‘God’s silly 
vassal.’ It was not a courtly speech, any more 
than Knox’s memorable saying to Mary, ‘Your 
ivill, Madam, is no reason.’ But such bold utter- 
ances— the expression of the Divine and indefeas- 
ible right of private judgment — becoming household 
words, created an atmosphere in which the doc- 
trine of Divine right to unlimited power ultimately 
died a natural death. Faint and ghostly echoes 
of it are still frequently heard abroad, as when 
Martensen (Christian Ethics {Sociall, Eng. tr,, 
Edin. 1882, p. 187) advocates hereditary monarchy, | 
* because of its full manifestation of the fact that the king 
exists not by the will of the people, but by the will of God, 
that the king and his authority are gimn us, that he is exactly 
the person whom we ought to have, that subjective arguing is 
in this matter of as little use as it would be to complain that 
we have not other parents than those whom God has given us, 
although those parents may have undeniable imperfections, to 
which we need not be blind, but by which our dutifulness must 
not be disturbed.^ 

The ideal State is that in which the Divine 
right of every personality is recognized, and the 
throne thus oroad-based upon the people’s will. 
In such a State each individual can say, In a much 
higher sense than was meant by the Grand Mon- 
arque, ‘L’etat c’est moi.’ It is vain to imagine 
that ‘there’s such divinity doth hedge a king* 
(Hamlet, IV. v. 123), when the king happens to be 
Hamlet’s stepfather, lawless and murderous; bui; 
the words have a profound significance when the 
Divine protection of a good king is mediated by 
the fervent loyalty of a great nation. 

‘ Where the king doth guide the state, and the law the king, 
that commonwealth is like a harp or melodious instrument, the 
strings whereof are tuned and handled all by one, following as 
laws the rules and canons of musical science ’ (Hooker, viii, 2, 
Keble's ed. iii. 440). 

See also art. Goveknment, and Literature there 
cited. J. Strahan. 

DIVORCE.— See Marriage. 

^ DOCETISM. — I. Nameanddefinition.— Docet- 
ism (SoK7prL(rfi6s) is the heresy which teaches that 
Christ had no real material body and human 
nature, but only an apparent body, a phantasm of 
humanity (like the an^el Eaphael in To 12i»). His 
acceptance of the ordinary laws that govern our 
life, His eating, drinking, birth, and death, are so 
many illusions (doKeiv, in the sense of ‘seeming* 
only). ^ 

The name fio/cijrat (SoKirai) appears first in a letter of Serapion 
of Antioch^ (191-203 [reproduced by Euseb. SJB vi. 121); in 
which he forbids the reading of the apocryphal Gospel of 
Peter because it is corrupted by the ‘ successors of those who 
preceded Marcion, Whom we call Bocetes.’ It appears again in 
Clem. Alex, Strom, ni 13 (PG viii. 1192), vii. 17 (ib, ix. 653), in 
mppol. PAiZos. viii, 8 (^&.xvi. 3347), in Theodorefc(f c. mxMp, 

* Marcion, Valentine, Manes, and the 
other Docetes. JBut the heresy existed long before the time of 
these writers. There are traces of it in the NT, it recurs in 
the Apostolic Fathers, it became part of the Gnostic system, 
continued in various forms among Manichaans and Mono- 
Ey Muhammad Middle Ages, and was adopted (in part) | 


Docetism was not so much a definite system as a 
tendency. There was not one organized Docetic 
sect ; nor was the idea of a phantasmal body of 
Christ adopted for its owm salve, for the sake of 
apparent reasons of philosophy, or on the ground 
of texts of Scripture, or other such arguments. It 
is rather the consequence to -which other heresies 
led. It is found, moreover, in various forms, more 
or less perfect. One school had only few Docetic 
tendencies, another more; it was possible to hold 
Docetic views about our Lord’s birth or conception, 
but not about His death, and vice versa. So we 
find it in many grades, ranging from a slight 
tendency to consider Christ’s humanity as privi- 
leged, more spiritual than ours, less subject to 
humiliating conditions (in which form it might 
he held by orthodox Christians), to the extreme 
school which made all His life on earth a senseless 
mystification. 

2 . In the NT and the Apostolic Fathers.— 
Docetism is the first known Christian heresy. 
‘The blood of Christ was still fresh in Judsea,’ 
says Jerome, ‘when His body was said to be a 
phantasm ’ {adv, L%icif. 23 [PX xxiii. 186]). There 
are passages in the NT against those who deny 
the reality of our Lord’s &dy. Certain texts in 
Sti Paul which insist on Christ’s birth from a 
woman, or on His having flesh (Gal 4^ Ro P 9® ; 
cf. axe sometimes supposed to be directed 

against Docetes. In any case, there is undeniably 
a polemic anti-Docetic meaning in the Epistles of 
St. John ; 1 Jn and 4^'® clearly have this sense, 
just as 2^ rejects the Gnostic basis of Docetism. 
In 2 Jn there is the statement that ‘ many de- 
ceivers are gone forth into the world, even they 
that confess not that Jesus Christ cometh in the 
flesh’ (A. WmmyBie lrrUhreri'm ersten 
Freiburg, 1903, pp. 53-62). 

It may seem strange that Docetism should thus 
be the earliest of all heresies. One would have 
thought that the first and second Christian genera- 
tions would at any rate have had no doubt about 
our Lord’s real manhood. The explanation is that 
Docetism did not develop by a perverse process 
from the gospel and the Christian system, but 
came to Christianity from without. Already, 
before the time of Christ, the philosophy of 
dualism (o'.!?.) was in possession in Greek: and 
Jewish schools. The concept of the universe as 
the battle-ground between two worlds— a good 
world of spirit and a bad world of matter — had a 
large number of adherents when the Christian 
gospel was first preached. Dualistic philosophies, 
then, combining with the Christian faith, pro- 
duced the long chain of heresies that we class 
•together as Gnosticism and Manicbasism. In all 
the problem of evil (Tertullian, de Frcescr. 7 : 
‘unde malum et quare’) is explained by dualism ; 
and it must be remembered that dualism is not so 
much a Christian heresy as a totally un-Christian, 
pre-Christian, philosophy. Certainly in some of 
the extreme Gnostic schools there is hardly any 
Christianity at all. Docetism is a corollary of 
Gnostic dualism. All these combinations of the 
old Persian philosophy with the new religion took 
from the gospel at least the name of Jesus Christ 
as the leading champion of the good world of spirit, 
if not a final emanation from God its creator and 
protector. It followed, then, that He could not be 
Himself polluted by matter. He had come down 
to redeem men’s souls by freeing them from matter ; 
He Himself must he pure spirit. The body is bad, 
made by the powers of darkness and evil ; there- 
fore the Saviour could have no body. So ail the 
passages of the Gospels that refer to Ilis flesh, or to 
His dependence on matter in birth, eating, death, 
must he understood as describing mere appear- 
ances, It was necessary that He should seem to 
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have a material body, but this was only what 
seemed to be, 

Docetism in the first period is always the corol- 
lary of some Gnostic system. F. Chr. Baur [Die 
christUche Qmsis^ p. 258) held that all Gnostics 
were Bocetes. This is not correct. There were 
Gnostic schools, as that of Basilides, which solved 
the problem in another way, denying any essential 
union between Christ, the spiritual Saviour-iFon, 
and the man Jesus—thus foreshadowing Nestorian- 
ism. But more or less advanced Bocetie ideas 
accompany most Gnostic systems; although we 
cannot say that all Gnostics were Bocetes, we may 
safely say that all early Bocetes were Gnostics. 
Bocetism was always a consequence of that repre- 
sentation of matter as evil which is the common 
element of Gnostic schools. It was a feature of 
Gnosticism specially hateful to the early Fathers, 
because it made of the Gospel story—all the Life 
that is to be our example (Jn 13^^)— a vain pre- 
tence. ‘Spare the one hope of the whole ■world,’ 
says Tertullian to Marcion {de came Christi, 5 
[PX ii. 760]). Although this theory was not a 
separate heresy, but rather a consequence of the 
larger issue about dualism, it could be refuted 
separately. Apart from the general question 
whether matter be an emanation from the evil 
principle, it was possible to defend the real human- 
ity and so the material body of Christ; it was 
possible to show to any one who accepted the 
story of His life in the Gospels that He was a real 
man, subject to the normal conditions of human 
life. Many Fathers accordingly discuss this ques- 
tion separately, and refute those who deny it, 
without dealing with the reason of their denial. 
So they have left us the concept of Bocetism as a 
special heresy, and of Bocetes as a partictilar class 
of persons. 

The Epistle of Baniahas, v. 12 (‘God says that 
the stroke of his flesh is from them [^c. the Jews]’), 
is sometimes supposed to contain a Bocetic idea 
(‘naiver Boketismus’ [Harnack, 1. 

215]), but unjustly. The text goes on to declare 
the reality of the Passion and Crucifixion ; the 
words quoted mean only that this was the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy (Funk, Fatres apost.j Tubingen, 
1901, i, 63, n. 12). Ignatius of Antioch, in the 
Greek version of his Letters, repeatedly and vehe- 
mently denounces those who say that Christ 
‘sufiered apparently’ {rb 8 ok€ip urewovBlmi. ITralL 
10]), and insists on the reality of His flesh {Eph. 
7, 18; Trail. 9-10). All the first part of Smym. 
(1-6) is devoted to anti-Bocetic polemic,^ Foly- 
carp quotes 1 Jn 4^^*, adding that wdioever does 
not confess the witness of the Cross is of the devil, 
and whoever denies the Kesurrection and the Judg- 
ment is the first-born of Satan. He describes these 
ideas as ‘ the folly of many people ’ {Fhil, vii. 1-2). 
This is generally believed to be directed against 
Marcion and his followers. Irenaeus tells the story 
of Polycarp meeting Marcion and calling him the 
first-born of Satan 01cer. III. iii. 4). J ustin Martyr 
counts Marcionites among the other Gnostics who 
‘in no %vay worship Jesus, hut only confess Him 
in w'ords’ {DM. 35 {FG vi. 551]), and insists on 
Christ’s real human nature {ib, 43 [568]). 

3. Docetism in apocryphal scriptures. — There 
are traces of Bocetism in several apocryphal books 
that circulated for a time among early Christians, 
We have seen that Serapion of Antioch forbade 
the reading of the Gospel of Feter because it had 
been corrupted by Bocetes. The fragment lately 
discovered (in 1887 at Akbmim in Upper Egypt, 
published by U. Bomiant in 1892) confirms his 
judgment, v erse 10 says (of Christ on the cross) : 
‘ But he remained dumb, as one who feels no pain ’ 

^ These! passages are wanting in Curefcon’s Syriac version 
(Lightfoot, The Apost. Fathers, pt. ii. vol. i. [1S893 p. 320). 
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(Harnack, ‘Evang. u. Apokal. des Petrus,’ TU ix. 2 
[1893], p. 9). 

Except those of Paul, all the apocryphal Acts of 
Apostles contain more or less Bocetic ideas, often 
together with a certain amount of Encratism (a 
similar corollary of hatred of matter). The Acts 
of John (early 2nd cent.; cf. Euseb, HE iii. 25) 
exhibits the most pronounced form. At the Last 
Supper, St. John, leaning on Christ’s breast, found 
it_ non-resisting (89 [Hennecke, HT Apohryphen, 
Tubingen, 1904, p. 451]) ; at the entombment, the 
body of Christ was at one moment apparently 
solid, at another it was ‘immaterial and incor- 

oreal and like nothing ’ (93 [i6. 452]). The Cruci- 

xion was only an appearance; at the same 
moment Christ appeared to John on the Mount of 
Olives and explained this (97 iib. 454]). The Acts 
of Feter (cf. Euseb. iii. 2) has the statement, char- 
acteristic of one school of Bocetism, that God sent 
His Son ‘ through the Virgin Mary ’ (7 [Hennecke, 
399]). The material Passion was an appearance : 
‘ What appears is quite difierent from thfs sufiering, 
as it was from the passion of Christ ’ (37 \ib. 421]). 
The Acts of Andrew is strongly Encratite ; its 
Bocetism appears in § 6 (Hennecke, 466), where 
man is said to he ‘immaterial, holy, light,’ etc. 
In the Acts of Thomas, Bocetism is less evident, 
but the usual Gnostic antithesis between matter 
and spirit is supposed throughout ; Christ is spirit 
(Hennecke, 480-644). Only the Acts of Faul {ib. 
369-383) seems free from any trace of this heresy. 

In many eases the Bocetism of these apocryphal 
scriptures is latent rather than manifest, or it 
shows itself only in one or two sentences. For 
the rest they speak of our Lord in much the same 
tone as the Canonical books. This explains how 
they could be read in orthodox circles often without 
suspicion. On the other hand, they were rejected 
by authority (cf. Euseb. iii. ^) because of their 
heretical tendency, shown chiefly in the form of 
Bocetism. 

4. The Gnostic Docetes. — The apocryphal scrip- 
tures quoted were composed in Gnostic circles ; the 
quotations have anticipated part of what follows. 
With regard to Bocetism the Gnostic schools fall 
into three classes : (1) those which were not Bocetic 
at all, but distinguished Christ the spiritual Saviour 
from the normal man J esus ; (2) the milder Bocetes, 
who admitted a body of Christ, though it was a 
spiritualized one {crG>pa xpvxf-K-bv or TrvevparLKQv), and 
only passed through His mother, was not formed 
of her; (3) the extreme Bocetes, who denied all 
reality to the body of Christ ; He was born in no 
sense at all, and all His human life was a mere 
phantasm (Harnack, i. 285). 

(1) Basilides {q.v. ) (in Alexandria at the time of 
Hadrian, A.D. 117-138 [Euseb. iv. 7]) was not a 
Bocete, but solved the Gnostic problem in the 
other way, by distinguishing the man Jesus from 
the Spirit, the voOs, who entered into Him at His 
baptism. Irenjeus says that Basilides’ account of 
the Crucifixion was that Simon of Gyrene was 
crucified by mistake, ‘ and Jesus Himself took the 
form of Simon, and stood by and laughed at them ’ 
[Hcer, I. xxiv. 4). If Basilides really taught this 
[it is disputed], it shows a trace of one idea, com- 
mon to most Bocetes, namely, the denial of the 
Crucifixion. 

(2) The milder school is represented by Valen- 

tinus, Apelles, Bardesanes, and Marinus. Valen^ 
tinus (c. 120-160) taught that Jesus had a ‘ psychic ’ 
body which could not decay, was not subject to 
the normal laws of matter (Letter to Agathopus 
in Clem. Alex. Strom, iii. 7 [PG viii. 1161]); He 
passed through His mother as water through a 
pipe {KaBdxcp tfSojp dih [Iren, I. vii. 2]). He 

was an emanation from the thirty jEons, the visible 
appearance of the pre-existent Christ produced 
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through Mary by the lowest (female) jEon, Sophia, 
and the power of the Creator-demiurge {ib, i. xi. 

2, 3). Later Valentinian schools developed and 
modified the founder’s ideas in various directions. 
Some, keeping the idea of the non-natural body 
of Jesus, further distinguished between Him and 
Christ as two persons in. xiv. 1). Mark 
(Irenasus* contemporary of this school) distin- 

f uished two baptisms of Jesus, one the (psychic) 
aptisni of the 'apparent Jesus’ (rou (paLvo{jt,ivov 
^ItjctoQ) by John for the forgiveness of sins, the 
other a pneumatic baptism, to which Mk 10^ 
refers, in which He received Christ, or the Spirit, 
for His perfection (i6. 1, xxi. 2). This represents 
exactly the combined milder Docetism and (as we 
should say) Nestorianism of this school. Marcion’s 
disciple Apelles so far modified his master’s teach- 
ing that he, too, must be classed among the milder 
Docetes. He admitted that Christ had a real 
body, formed from the stars and ‘higher’ sub- 
stances of the world, not really bom of Mary, 
but like the body of an angel {sic) (Tert. de came 
Christi, 6 [PX iL 763] ; adv. Marc, hi. 11 [ib, 335]). 
We hear nothing of Docetism in Bardesanes 
himself (in Syria, A.D. 154-223? [Euseb. iv. 30]). 
Ephraim Syr. in his account {Serm, polem, adv, 
hoer, 1 [Opp, Syr,^ Kome, 1740, ii. 437-439] says 
nothing of Chnstological errors, nor does Epiph- 
anius {HoRr, Ivi. {PG xli. 989-993]). But Marimts 
and others of Bardesanes’ school taught the milder 
form of Docetism— that Christ had a ‘heavenly’ 
body, was not bora of a woman, and suffered only 
apparently (Adamantius, Dialog, de recta in Deum 
A hi. IPG xi. 1793]). 

(3) The chief defenders of extreme Docetism are 
Cexdo, Satomil, and Marcion. Cerdo {K^pBotp, a 
Syrian in Kome at the time of Hyginus, c. 136- 
140 [Iren. I. xxvii, 1; cf. m. iv. 3]) is known 
chiefly as the teacher of Marcion. He is said to 
have denied absolutely the reality of Christ’s body 
and of all His apparently human actions (birth, 
death) on earth (Epiph. xli. [P(r xli. 692-693]; 
HippoL Philosoph. x. 19 [PG xvi. 3435-3438]). 
Irenseus (ib,) counts him a follower of Simon 
Magus, the supposed father of all Gnostic and 
Doeetic theories. Satomil (Saturninus, a Syrian 
[2nd cent.]), mentioned already by Justin {Dial. 35 
[P(y vi. 552]), was a consistent dualist in all his 
system, and carried his principles to their logical 
consequence in absolute Docetism. Our Lord was 
the Saviour, opposed to the God of Israel, and 
came to separate the sparks of life and spirit in 
men from matter. His own freedom from matter 
is emphasized strongly. 

* He said the ^viour was unborn, incorporeal, without figure 
{sine figura), without real matter, apparently seeming* a man ; 
and he said the Ood of the Jews was one of the ang’els. . . . 
Christ had come to destroy the Jewish God and for the salva- 
tion of those who trusted Him (Christ); these are they who 
> have a ^ark of His life ’ (Iren. i. xxiv. 2 ; of. Hippol. Philosoph. 
vii. 28 [PG xvi. 3322]). ^ 

The most famous of all Docetes is Marcion, He 
was a sailor from Pontus (Text. Prcescr, 30 [PL 
ii. 48 1] ; Euseb. v. 13), who became a Christian at 
Kome at the time of Eleutherius (c. 177-190? 
[Prcescr., ib.]]. Then he was attracted by Gnostic 
circles, and evolved a Gnostic system of his own 
which obtained a considerable following. Marcion- 
ites occur among the heretics in all the anti-Gnostic 
Fathers. Irenasus traces the line of Marcion’s 
heresy through Cerdo from Simon Magus {Ecer. i. 
xxvii. 1). His Docetism, as regards the beginning 
of Clirist’s life, was complete. His followers read 
& corrupt version of St, Luke {ffcer. Ill, xii. 7 ; 
adv. Marc. iv. 2 [PL ii. 364]), in which all the ^ 
account of the birth and infancy was cancelled. 
Suddenly Christ appeared as a grown man : ‘ In 
the fifteenth year of the reign of Tiberius He 
descended into the city of Galilee Capernaum 


from the heaven of the Creator, into which He 
had already descended from His own ’ {adv. Marc. 
iv. 7 [PL li. 369]) ; cf. Lk 3^ 4®^ {adv, Marc. i. 19 
[ib, 267] ; Iren. Boer, I. xxvii. 2). He was in no 
sense really a man, had no real body ; any con- 
nexion between the Divine Spirit Christ and matter 
is impossible (Tert. de came Christi, 3 [PL ii. 757]). 
Marcion accepted the idea of the sacrificial death 
of Christ. For this reason it is often said that he 
admitted a real passion and death. But there is 
reason to doubt this. It seems that, although he 
constantly spoke and wrote of the death of Christ 
as did orthodox Christians, he understood it in a 
merely Docetic sense. Nikephoros i. of Constanti- 
nople (806-815) quotes a sentence from a lost work 
of Marcion ; ‘ Christ seemed to suffer and be buried ’ 
{Antirrhetilca, 21, in Pitra, Spicilegmm Solesmense, 
Paris, 1852, i, 406). Tertuilian devotes adv. Marc, 
iff, 8-11 {PL ii. 331-336) to proving, against the 
heretic, that Christ did not have a ‘corpus 
phantasticum.’ 

There remains Simon Magm, the reputed author 
of Docetism, as of all Gnostic theories (Iren. Hoer, i. 
xxiii. 2 ; n. Prsef. ; IH, Prscf.). His name appears 
repeatedly as the inventor of this idea ; but it is 
i very doubtful how far he is not simply a type to 
whom all Gnostic developments are traced back. 

Clement of Alexandria refers to Docetes {doKcral) 
in Strom, vii. 17 (PG ix. 553) ; in iff. 13 (f5. viff. 
11921) he alludes casually to a certain Julius 
Cassianus (loiJXios Kcuro-mv^s), who, he says, was 
the leader of the sect of Docetes and a disciple 
of Valentinus. But the passage tells us nothing 
about Julius’ Docetic ideas ; the fragments that 
Clement quotes of his works {ib. iii. 13 and 14 
[PG viff . 1 192-1 196]) show only Encratism. J erome 
{Com, in Gal, vi. 8 [PL xxvi. 460]) repeats that 
Cassianus was a Docete. Otherwise nothing is 
known of Mm. 

The Docetes, besides their principle that the 
Saviour could not be defiled by a material body, 
quoted certain texts of Scripture in favour of their 
view. Marcion made much of Mt 12^®, as showing 
that Christ had no mother {adv. Marc. iv. 19 [PZ 
ii. 404]). He also quoted Ro 8® {iv bfioKbpan. crapKos) ; 
■ so Nikephoros (in Pitra, loc. cit.). On the other 
hand, the Fathers had no lack of texts to quote 
against Docetism, The Epistles of St. John sup- 
plied, of course, many such. Polycarp quotes 
1 Jn 4^^* (Phil. vii. 1); Ignatius uses Lk 24^ 
{Smyrn. iii. 2). Iren. Hccr, in. xxii. 1-3 and 
Tert. de came Christi, 15 {PL ii. 779 f.), are good 
examples of contemporary controversy against 
Gnostic Docetism. It may be noted, too, that 
the body of Christ in the Holy Eucharist is fre- 
quently used as an argument against Docetes. 
Already in the time of Ignatius, Docetes * abstain 
from the Eucharist and prayer {Trpocrevxfi, prayer 
of oblation ?) because they do not confess that the 
Eucharist is the flesh of our Saviour Jesus Christ’ 
{Smym. vii. 1). Irenseus {Hmr. iv. xviii. 5, Y. ii. 
2-3) and Tertuilian {adv. Marc, iv, 40) use the 
Eucharist as a proof of the reality of Clirist’s 
body. 

5. Docetism in the Fathers.— Certain Fathers 
have been accused of Docetic ideas. We have 
seen that Docetism admits of many degrees. It 
may be a question whether an otherwise orthodox 
Father conceived some mild form of it with regard 
to certain incidents of Christ’s life. The Epistle 
of Barnabas has been accused wrongly (see above, 
p. 833**), nor does there seem to be any foundation 
I for the alleged Docetism of Origen (cf. Harnack, 
i. 688). ^ The case of Clement of Alexandria is 
more serious. Photius accuses him of this heresy 
{Biblioth. 109 [PG ciff. 384]). Yet he categorically 
rejects it {Strom, vii, 17 [PG ix. 553], iii. 17 [viff. 
1205]) ; he says that our Lord was really a man 
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{Peed. hi. 1 [viiL 556]), speaks of His flesh and 
blood (of. Strom, v. 6 [ix. 58] ; Pmd. ii. 2 [viii. 
409] ; Quis dives salv. 37 [ix. 641]), etc. His 
alleged Bocetism consists of an idea that the body 
of^ Christ was not subject to natural desires, nor 
His soul to human passions, such as joy, sorrow, 
etc. {Strom, vi. 9 [ix, 292]; Peed. L 2 [viii. 252]). 
And in his Adumbr. in Joh. i. 1 {PG ix, 735) he 
repeats, as a tradition, the story told in the Acts 
of John (see above, p. 833^), that at the descent from 
the cross, St, John, trying to touch the body of 
Christ, found a void there (the legend is told by 
Leukios Charinos, for whom see Photius, Bibl. 114 
IPG ciii. 389]). Hilary is quite clear as to the 
reality of the body of Christ and its natural quali- 
ties (de Trin. x. 19 [PL x. 357]); but he calls it 
a ' heavenly ’ body (x. 18 [i5.]), and thinks that 
Christ’s soul was not naturally subject to pain 
(x, 23 [ih. 361]). This idea, not uncommon among 
the Fathers, occurs as supposed consequence of 
the hypostatic union, and can hardly be considered 
Docetism of even the mildest kind (Harnack, 
ii. 316f.). 

6. The Docetes in Hippolytus, — Hippolytus 
twice describes a sect whom he calls Bocetes 
{Philosoph. viii. 8-11 [PG xvi. 3347-3358] and x. 
16 [ih. 3434]). These people seem to have hardly 
anything of what is generally called Bocetism ; 
their use of the name is diflicult to explain. 
Hippolytus says they call themselves Bocetes 
{SoKTirds, ih. viii. 11) ; he explains the name (ironi- 
cally) as derived from the beam {5ok6s) in their 
eye (Mt 7®}. Their system ('a much-tangled and 
inconsistent heresy’ [ih. 11]) is one of the many 
forms of tortuous Gnostic philosophy about the 
origin of the universe. God is like a grain of the 
fig-tree, very small in size, infinite in power of 
development. From the seed come forth three 
emanations — branches, leaves, fruit ; so from God 
three ^ons, and all other things from them. Each 
.^on becomes perfect, that is, tenfold ; so we have 
30 .dEons. They are male and female ; they gener- 
ate a middle ^on, who is the Saviour. So it goes 
on. One dEon, a fire-god, is the Creator-demmrge. 
Souls transmigrate. In a long tangle of wild 
nonsense the only trace of what we call Bocetism 
is the statement that our Lord (whose life was 
as in the Gospels [PG xvi. 3355]) received at His 
baptism another body, the ^ image and seal of the 
body born of the virgin.’ When His material 
body was crucified, His soul put on this other 
one, evidently a spiritual Bocetic body. He lived 
30 years, in each year manifesting the teaching 
of a difierent iEon. No wonder, then, that so 
many different heresies can appeal to His teach- 
ing! But only the Bocetes, who are ‘from the 
middle decad and the best ogdoad,’ can really 
understand Him. ^ 

7. Later Docetism. — The Maniehseans, as a con- 
sequence of their dualism, took over the Bocetic 
idea. Augustine represents Faustus as denying 
the birth of Clmst (c. Faust, ii. 1 [PL xlii. 209]), 
as describing His body as not human but formed 
of celestial elements (v. 1 [219] ; cf. xi. 1 [243]), as 
denying the reality of His passion and death (xiv. 
2 [296]). Mani’s Bocetism is further complicated 
by a curious distinction between the lesus impati- 
hllisy who is ‘living spirit,’ and the lesus patibiliSi 
who is the Soul of the world (G. Fliigel, Mani, seine 
Lehre u. seine Sekriftent Leipzig, 1862, pp. 35, 258, 
3371). 

Later developments of Manichseism continued 
the Bocetic idea. The Priscillianists in Spain 
were not Bocetes, though they were Bualists 

1 There is so little resemblance between the ideas of Hippo- 
Ijdius* Bocetes and ordinary Docetism that Salmon in the DOB 
treats them separately as representing* different heresies (jl. 
865-870). 


(Prise. 17 ; ed. G. Schepss, Cor}^. Script, 

eccl. Latin. -KYiii. Vienna, 1889). But the 
Cathari, Albigenses {q.v. ; see especially vol. i. 
p. 28P), and other mediteval Manichcean sects 
adopted Bocetism as part of their system. The 
Albigenses carried it so far that they taught that 
the Virgin Mary, St. Joseph, St. John, as well as 
our Lord Himself, were ail angels in the appear- 
ance of men (see documents in Bollinger, Beitrdge 
zur Sektengeseh. des Mittelalters, Munich, 1890, ii. 
^, 58, 661, etc.). In the year 1017 a Synod at 
Orleans condemned a number of heretics who 
denied the reality of the body of Christ (Mansi, 
xix. 377 ; Bollinger, i. 65, gives the date as 1022). 

Pope Leo I. accuses the Monophy sites of Bocetism 
{Ep. xxvL [PL liv. 745] etc.). There is something 
of this heresy in their system and in that of their 
predecessor Apollinaris, inasmuch as they taught 
that the body of Christ, absorbed in the Bivinity, 
lost the natural qualities of human flesh. Julius 
of Halicarnassus ^(t c. 518) and his followers, the 
Aphthartodoketai, held this view as their distin- 
guishing theory (cl Liberatus, Breviarium, 19 [PL 
Ixviii, 10331]). Muhammad adopted a Bocetic 
view of the (Crucifixion {QuPdn, iii. 45, tr. E. H. 
Palmer, 5BP vi. [1900] 53 and n. 3). Some Ana- 
baptists were Bocetes (see Anabaptism, vol. i. 

E . 410). Lastly, various modern revivals of old 
eresies-~theosophy and such like*— have adopted 
Bocetic ideas. Mrs. Eddy introduced a kind of 
Docetism as part of her ‘Christian Science.’ Her 
literary adviser, Kev, J. H. Wiggin, recognized her 
^stem as ‘an ignorant revival’ of Gnostic and 
Bocetic theories (G. Milmine, Life of M. B. G. 
Eddy^ London, 1909, p. 337). 

Litbeaturb. — F or Gnostic Bocetisni the chief sources are 
Irenaeus, adv. Eoer. (PQ vii. 437-1224); Tertullian, adv. 
Marcion. (PL ii, 243-524), and de came Ch^isti (ib. 752-792) ; 
Hippo^us, Philosophumena (PG xvi. 3347-3358, 3434) ; Clem. 
Alex. Strom. (PG viii. 685-ix. 602), and Pusdagog. (PG viii. 249- 
682). For Manichsean Bocetism: Augustine’s works against 
the Maaichaaans, esp. c. Faust. (PL xlii- 207-518); A. Hilgen- 
feld, Ketzergesch. des Urehristenthums^ Leipzig, 1884; A. 
Baxns^cky Zehrbnch der Logmengesch., new ed., 3 vols., 
Tubingen, 1909-10 [Eng. tr. of 3rd ed., 7 vols., London, 1894-9); 
F. Chr. Baur, Lie ehi'istUcke Gnosis^ Tubingen, 1835 ; Hilgers, 
Krit. Larstellung der Sdresie, Bonn, 1837 ; L. J. Tixeront, 
Mist, des dogmeSy Paris, 1909, i. 196-207; G. Salmon, art. in 
DCB; J. Arendzen, art. in Catk. Fncyclopcedia; G, R. S. 
Mead, Fragments of a Faith Forgottmy London, 1906. 

Abriait Fortesctje. 

DOCETISM (Buddhist). — i. Origin and nature. 
—Speaking generally, the Buddhist religion has a 
strong tendency towards docetio ideas as to the 
personality of its founder. The strictly orthodox 
Theravadins adhered to the practical moral teach- 
ing of the Master, and limited themselves to pious 
obedience to the rules and traditions of the com- 
munity, This is the reason why they, and they 
alone, resisted strongly the docetic tendency of tlie 
heterodox Mahasahghikas. On the other hand, 
the latter, not content with the mere formulse of 
the doctrine, tried in various ways to amplify the 
teachings of the Buddha and to pursue them to 
their respective consequences. The more they 
deified the Master and developed the idealistic 
sides of his doctrines, the less they came to think 
of his historical personality. They were more 
broad-minded, so to speak, and were not afraid to 
fly above the clouds of mythical fancies or of meta- 
physical speculations. On this account the men of 
this tendency called themselves the Mahayanists, 
in contrast to the orrixodox Hinayanists (see artt. 
Mahayana, Hina YANA), though the origin and 
date of the former are still involved in obscurity. 
In this way we may fairly say that the Maha- 
yanists were more or less docetists, as their mythic 
fancy or idealistic speculation laid less stress on 
the historical Buddha. 

Though a sharp demarcation can hardly be drawn between 
these two forms of Buddhism (the Mahasahghikas, for example; 
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Stand midway between them), one of the characteristic differ- 
ences is that the Hinayanists believe in a single Buddha, whereas 
many Buddhas are recogpized by the Mahay anists. The former 
believe in Gautama or Sakyamuni as the sole Tathagata who is 
to be adored in this world-period, while the latter see in him 
one of the Buddhas residing in various Buddha-lands and in- 
fluencing believers. The likottara-againa^'^ the Mahasai’ighika 
counterpart of the Pali A-hgutta/ra,, tells of Maudgalyayana’s 
visit to the land of the Buddha Sikhi. This belief is extended 
to the ten directions, in each of which there is a Buddha-land, 
where a Buddha or many Buddhas reside in the state of bliss 
and attract their respective believers. It was inevitable, when 
faith was in this way extended to mythical Buddhas, that the 
concentration of belief in the actual Buddha should become 
more difficult or less necessary, and that the historical person- 
ality of the present Buddha should become more and more 
ephemeral and rarefied. This mythologizing and mystifying 
process of Buddhological speculations went on parallel or con- 
jointly with the metaphysical identification of all the Buddhas 
in their essential reality. A Buddha appeared once in this 
world-period, and his historicity^ is established ; but the import- 
ance and significance of his personality do not lie in his actual 
life, but in his connexion with the universal Buddhahood, the 
so-called JDkarmakdya (see below). 

Thus, docetism, or, to speak more generally, the 
doeetic tendency in Buddhism, made its progress in 
two ways : one the way of mythical fancies about 
the Buddha’s siiperhmnan qualities, and the other 
that of metaphysical speculations on his personality 
as a Tathagata and on its relations with the truth 
(dliarma) which he revealed- So long and so far 
as the faith of Buddhists in the Master amounted 
to the reverence paid towards a sage who, having 
practised all the three branches of the Buddhist 
training, attained Buddhahood and led his followers 
in the same way, the Buddha remained a Tatba- 
gata who, starting from the position of a human 
being, attained to his superhuman (Pali mantis- 
suttara) state.^ Whatever his merits and powers, 
his earthly life was believed to have been as real 
as that or any other human being. But, as soon 
as the pious thoughts of believers began to place 
him si(ie by side with a mythical Chakravartin or 
to make him far superior to the highest deity 
Brahma, whether in his lifetime or after his death, 
his personality became more mythical and less 
human. Progress along this line is seen in the 
myth of his pre-existence in the Tusita heaven 
and also in various Jdtakas and Niddnas (such as 
that of the king Sudassana) ; and the tendency 
reached its acme in the mythologizing biographies, 
like that of the Makdmstu or Lalitavistara. Of 
course, these niythologizers did not all go so far as 
to deny the reality of the Buddha’s earthly life, yet 
their ideas verged on docetism and had a close 
kinship with the decidedly docetic theories, or at 
least supplied the materials to docetists. 

^ougb the development of these ideas and their mutual 
relations cannot now be traced historically, it seems nearly 
^rtem that the mythologizing began soon after the Master’s 
death, and found many adherents outside of the pale of the 
^ictly orthodox teachers. The resistance of the orthodox 
^eravadms to this stream of thought is clearly seen in the 
Theses (Kathdvatthu), composed in the reign of A^oka.® The 
materials and composition of the Makdvastu, above referred to, 
may be earlier than, or contemporary with, this orthodox de- 
fence of the historicity of the Buddha’s life. 

A more powerful impetus to docetic tendencies 
was supplied by the phuosopMcal speculations con- 
tained even in Buddha’s own teacning. The five 
shandhas, under which he classified the constituents 
of our bodily and mental life, had been declared to 
possess no final reality. He also emphasized the 
ilJusiveness of the six senses and of the desires 
arising from them.^ In short, the Buddhist ideal 
or an Arhat or of a Buddha consisted in transeend- 

1 Preserved in a Chinese tr. (Nanjio, Oatal., Oxf. 1883, no. 543). 

2 The present writer cannot-" ' 


^ with Kern {Manual, 

eSS explaining AtlgitUara, iv. 36, in a docetic 

sense. There, the expression ‘ not man ’ is to be understood in 
f f- that he is in the world but 
undefaled bj the world, as is said in Afig. iv. 36 ; Sath. 22, 94, 
passages might be adduced. 

^ Kathavatthu, xviii. 1 . 

4 BQf Smhyutta, xxii., xxv.; Uddna. L 10, viii. 1 • maha 11- 

Com: 


ing the passions and turbulence of physical life, 
and in finally overcoming life and death. Though 
the Buddha was not a nihilist, it was not without 
reason that Ms doctrines were charged with being 
‘ a nihilistic wisdom ’ {sunndmra-hatd pamd). 
Vacuity was one of his most important 

tenets, and, though this final vacuity could be 
attained only after the cessation of the bodily life, 
the aim of a Buddhist sage was to realize this ideal, 
among others, even in this life. Thus arose the 
question whether the Tathagata existed or not 
after his death. Though this question was not 
answered in the negative (or in the affirmative), 
and though it did not raise the question of the 
reality of the Master’s earthly life, the solution 
turned inevitably in the direction of docetism, 
when the transient life on earth was contrasted 
with the profound abyss of the vacuity beyond. 
The vacuity of the phenomenal world was still 
more emphasized in the lafe * non-mark’ {alaJcsana) 
philosophy of the Mahtlyana school, and it became 
a decidedly docetic theory, as applied to the per- 
sonality of Buddha. 

Another direction taken by Buddhist philosophy 
had its origin in the emphasis laid on the reality of 
the truths {dharma) revealed by the Buddha. His 
personality and his personal life are not ignored, 
but he is the Master and the Tathagata, because 
he taught men truths according to reality [yathd- 
hhMtamt tathatdya). These truths are set forth, 
first of all, appitrently in his sermons and doctrines 
{dharma), but they are universal in their nature as 
truths {dharmatd)y AaxA the capacity or dignity of 
a Buddha is due to the realization of them. So it 
is said that all the Buddhas have attained their 
Buddhahood by respecting these truths and living 
according to tliem.^ Moreover, they are stable 
[dJmmma-titMtd) and fixed {dhamtna-niyamatd)^^ 
whether the Tathagata arises or not in this world. 
Buddha’s own utterance that he who sees the 
dhamma sees him, and vice versa , brings out 
clearly the identification of his personality with 
the truths, and this may further be noted as im- 
plying a^ distinction between his transitory life 
and his life as the Tathagata according to truth. 
Here we have the clue to, and the source of, the 
idea of the dharrmkdya, Lq, the Buddha’s per- 
sonality identified with dharma and opposed to his 
physical life. Though the followers of this school, 
sometimes called the Dharmalaksana, do not deny 
the reality of a corporeal existence of the Tathagata, 
they are always inclined to emphasize the meta- 
physical^ or transcendental side of the Buddha’s 
personality, and to regard his earthly life as a mere 
manifestation or a condescension for the sake of 
common mortals. The tendency is manifested in 
the Lalitavistara,^ and is represented chiefly by the 
Suvarnajprahhd and the Saddharmapundarika. 
Those who developed from this thought a system- 
atic Trinitarian theory were Asvaghosa {q.v.) and 
Vasubandhu {q*v,), whose followers in this re- 
spect are the majority of Buddhists in the Far 
East. 

2 . The Mahasanghikas.— While the orthodox 
Theravadins adhered strictly to the realistic view 
of the person of their Master, the heterodox pro- 
gressionists, or Mahasaiighikas, boldly proceeded 
to idealize the Tathagata. This tendency had long 
been fostered, as we have seen, and the materials 
for it were ready to hand in the belief in the 
Buddha’s pre-existences both in this world and in 
the Tu0d heaven. The results of the idealization, 

1 6. 1. 1 j iv. 21, 

2 See Ailg. iii. 134 (Warren, Buddhism in Translation ft, p. xiv, 
where the translation does not bring- out the full sense of the 
WorA dhammay, and Sa7h, 12, 20. The same idea is expressed 
in the Saddkarmapurid.arika, ch. ii. vv. 100-103 (vv. 99-102 in 
Kern’s tr. vol, xxi. p. 53). 

® life 92. 4 ed. Lefraann, Halle, 1902, pp. 430-437. 
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according to the authoritj of Vasumitra,^ mani- 
fested themselves clearly in the schism of the 
schools, the orthodox and the heterodox. The 
idealizing process led to the identifying of the 
aetnai Buddha, in the essence of his personality, 
with all the Buddhas of the past, and thus to 
the neglecting of his historical personality. It 
was thought and taught that all the Buddhas were 
beyond worldly fetters [lohottara) and freed from 
all human passions. This is not very heterodox, 
but the Mahasahghikas further argued that the 
single utterances of every Tathagata implied the 
revelation of all truths at once. The physical body ! 
{ru^ahaya) of a Tathagata, they taught, has no ; 
limit in space, his virtues and powers are infinite, 
and his life has an immeasurable duration. How 
they thought of the infinity of the physical body is 
unknown, biit probably they identified his per- 
sonality with the cosmos [dharmadhatn) itself, as 
was done by the later Mahayanists and Tantrists 
(see below). Further, they taught that the Buddha 
neither sleeps nor dreams. He is all the time in 
the state of complete nnion Ivith all truths, in a 
deep_ contemplation, yoga (here we have a trace of 
the Jidibuddha [g.'y.] or Dhyanibuddha), and there- 
fore what he preaches is expressed by no notions or 
names. He is omniscient, comprehending all things 
at once, in the thought of one single moment, 
because in his mind is always present the mystic 
store of the prajnd wisdom. In his thought are 
constantly present at the same time the wisdom of 
extinction Ocsina-prajnd, i.e. the consciousness that 
all pains are extinguished) and the wisdom of non- 
growth {anutpdda-prajndj i.e. in which is assured 
extinction in the future for ever). In these theses 
we see an idealizing identification of the Buddha’s 
person with a universal Bnddhahood, despite times 
and circumstances, the essential quality of a Buddha 
being liis identification with the universe. 

Quite naturally from these fundamental ideas is 
deduced the illusiveness of the corporeal life of a 
Buddha or of a Bodhisattva, i.e. of one who is pre- 
paring for Buddhahood. ^All Bodhisattvas,’ the 
Mahasanghikas say, ‘enter the mother’s womb, 
but they do not take up (the successive stages of 
embryonic development) kalalama, arhuda, pedi, 
and ghana in their own bodies.’ They would be 
bom in the various forms of transmigration, as 
brutes or as human beings, as told in Jdtakasi 
Mt this happens not by necessity, but owing to 
their own decision and for the purposes of accumu- 
lating merit and of leading other beings to salva- 
tion. Their bodies are furnished witii sense organs, 
which seem to be sometimes attached, sometimes 
unattached, to outward objects, and appear to be 
nourished by the bodies. Nevertheless, the Bodhi- 
sattvas do not see forms and colours by eyes, or 
hear sounds by ears, or smell by noses, or taste by 
tongues, nor have their bodies any real sense of 
touch ; but their minds receive all impressions at 
once and thoroughly (this state is called the sama- 
krsana [?]). What they utter in speech or act by 
^dy is done for the sake of others, in order to 
enlighten them. Therefore, when ail is done that 
is to be done (krta-karamya), they shut themselves 
out from all outward impressions and objects. In 
short, they are supra-men, and their physical lives 
are mere appearance, in contrast with their eter- 
nally serene essence. 

Thus ive see that the Mahasanghikas were 
thorough docetists, whose ideas seem to have 
proceeded parallel or conjointly with the mytho- 
logizing of the Buddha’s life, as we see it in the 
Mahmastu or the Lalitavistara.^ 

1 See Wassiiieff, Buddkismus, pp. 25S-262. The following 
statements as regards a Buddha and Bodhisattvas are founded 

■■-oii'.this"autihority. „ ■ , ■ , ■ ■■ ■ / ■ . „ ■ 

2 See Makdvastu, ed, S4nart, Paris, 1890, and his JSssai sur 
la Ugmide de Buddha^ Paxis, 1882. The present Sanskrit 


3* The Prajna school, — Though the name 
meant originally intellectual training in general, 
it became gradually restricted to the exercise 
of contemplation transcending all discursive and 
rational knowledge. The content of this kind 
of meditation amounts to transcending self and 
all actual aspects of things, and ascending to the 
highest region of mystic nnion (yoga). In the 
Buddha’s teaching we repeatedly find admonitions 
to this exercise, and it is said that his profound 
doctrine consisted in the teaching of vacuity 
{suMatd, Mnyatd).^ Among his disciples 
Subhuti is praised by the Master as the foremost 
of those who practised this method of contempla- 
tion among forest trees, as the man of meditation 
abandoning every thought of visible forms.^ It is 
he to whom are ascribed the occasions of the con- 
versations on the subject, and the various texts 
known as the Frajnd-pdramitd are handed down 
to us bearing his name. Though the longest of 
the texts is said to contain 100,000 Uokas^ the gist 
of the whole amounts to nothing but the vacuity 
of all phenomena. All possible arguments, in- 
cluding a number of similes and parables, etc., are 
used to convince man of the non-reality of what 
is deemed by the common mind to be reality. 
Thus it is quite natural that the argument should 
be applied to the person of Buddha, and a most 
decided docetism is represented by this group of 
texts and its followers, whom we would now call 
the Prajna, or Alaksana, school. 

Seeing the non-entity of everything phenomenal, 
and attaining to the height of mystic contempla- 
tion, one could realize in himself the depth of the 
prajnd wisdom.® Buddhahood is the position 
wherein this wisdom is fully enlightened and the 
highest illumination is seen face to face. Even 
when denying any reality, the Prajna school could 
not deny the reality of this state of illumination. 
Not only are a hundred thousand words and phrases 
used to describe this condition,^ but it is regarded 
as the most real of realities and is called the mother 
of all the Buddhas, the source from which they 
derive their enlightenment. Thus the innermost 
qualities of Buddhahood can be sought nowhere 
else than in the profound abyss of the prajiid. 
The natural consequence of this thought is that 
the earthly life of the Buddha Sakyamuni, includ- 
ing its incidents and his teachings, is in reality 
nothing but illusion, like all other phenomena of 
the visible world {loka). As the five constituents 
[skandhas) of the visible world are mere mani- 
festations of what is in itself beyond all these 
forms, so the person of Sakyamuni is a perfect 
manifestation of omniscience {sarvaJna-jMna) 
which consists in the full realization of vacuity. 
All that he did and preached during his lifetime 
was only a matter of pedagogic {updya-kmdalya)^ 
intended to admonish men to the exercise of the 
method and to lead them to this ultimate truth. 
He showed himself to have accumulated all pos- 
sible merits of the six Parauiitas and to have 
accomplished his attainments in behavionr 
contemplation {samddM), wisdom _ {prajnd)^ de- 
liverance [vitnukti), and the realization of the 
knowledge leading to it {vimukH-jndna-dar4ana) ; 
but all these were done not for himself, bnt for the 
text is said to belong to the Mahasahghika jschool, but, acscsord- 
ing to the Chinese version (Nanjio, no. 680), it used to be 
revered by the other schools also. We can trace the develop- 
ment of the legends and materials from the Pali Vinaya (vpith 
whicii the MahiJsasaka and the Bharmagupta tr^itions stand 
nearly on the same level) to the Sarvastivada Vinaya (ifanjio, 
no. 1121) and then to the present text. The accumulation of 
biographical materials with addition of nidanas and avadanas, 
and the adoration of the life incidents through mythologizing, 
can be exhibited by bringing these texts together in a series. 

1 See above, p. ^6. 2 AUg. i. 14. 2 ; IT ddna, 6. 7. 

2 The following statements are founded mostly on the 
sdhOrSrikdf esp. pp. 135 f., 256-276, 306-308, 612 f. (ed. Mitra, 
Calcutta, 1888). 
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sake of common men, in order to admonish {anumo- 
dana) them to similar attainments. 

The final extinction {parinirmna) of his physical 
hody was, of course, not the end of a mortal, hut 
was meant to he a visible example of ultimate 
absorption into the depth of vacuity. This applies 
to all Buddhas, past as well as future, who are 
infinite in number and nothing but individualized 
manifestations of the mother Prajna. The name 
Buddha means the one who has realized the omni- 
science of the truth and identified himself with 
vacuity ; and Tathdgata is a title applied to him 
on account of his revelation of this ultimate truth 
{tathatd) of vacuity. Common men see in him 
one who has attained this truth by the accom- 
plishments of Buddhahood (i.e. tathd-gafa)^ and 
who has appeared among men to reveal it to them 
(i.e. tatJid'dgata).. But, just as every phenomenon 
leaves no trace {apada) either of whence it comes 
or of whither it goes, so the Tathagata in reality 
comes from nowhere {na dgammia) and goes to 
nowhere {na gamana). In this respect he is like 
space, and his person has essentially nothing other 
than the ultimate quality of all things, vacuity. 
The thirty-two special marks attributed to him 
are in reality ‘non-marks’ {alaksana)^ and ‘non- 
mark’ is the characteristic of any Tathagata. He 
teaches men and leads them to deliverance ; still 
they are mere illusions, and the Tathagata con- 
vinces them of their own vacuity. If this para- 
doxical argument be followed out, the conclusion 
runs as follows : 

‘They who saw me by form, and they who heard me by 
sound, 

They engaged in false endeavours, will not see me. 

A Buddha is to be seen from the Law (dharmatas) ; for the 
Lords have the Law-body (dharmmdya); 

And the nature of the Law cannot be imderatood, nor can 
it be made to be understood.’! 

4, Nagarjuna. — We do not know where or when 
these Prajna texts originated. But we have before 
us one of them translated into Chinese in the 2nd 
cent. A.B. (Nanjio, no. 5). A tradition says that 
the Astasdhasrikd was first preserved in Southern 
India, and was then transmitted to the West and 
to the North of India. ® Whatever the authenticity 
of the tradition may be, we see in Nagarjuna, 
who is believed to have lived in Southern India in 
the 2nd or 3rd cent., a conspicuous propounder of 
the doctrine. He was a great dialectician, and 
pursued the negative dialectics of the Prajna school 
till he reached a complete denial of any definite 
thought about anything, especially in his Madhya- 
mika-idstra (Nanjio, no. 1179). In the 22nd chapter 
of this treatise he denies step hy step every quality 
thinkable of the person of the Tathagata. He has 
no physical body ; yet, apart from physical body 
(which is in reality vacuity), there is no existence. 
He has no mind j yet, apart from mind, he is an 
inconceivable thin^. Inconceivable and unthink- 
able as he is, he is not a non-existence. Being 
{sat) or non-being (asat) is never to he predicated 
of him, because both are illusions. He is neither 
a being nor a non-heing, neither a non-being nor 
a non -nonbeing. In short, he has no substance 
{dtma-hhava), just as every other being, both in 
his lifetime and after his death, has none. Any 
attribute, any thought of his substance, is to be 
denied, and thorough ^ negations of relativities 
could lead to the deep insight into it in which is 
realized the contemplation oiprajfid. 

Thoroughgoing docetist as Nagarjuna was, he 
did not deny the historicity of the Buddha’s life, 
and thus was compelled to distinguish between the 
empirical and the transcendental standpoints in 
his Buddhology. This distinction is pointed out 
in his commentary® on the ^atasdhasrikd, the 
! Vajracchedhikd (JSBB xlix. 140-141). 
a A^tasahasHM^ pp. 224-245. 3 Nanjio, no. 1169. 


largest of the Prajna texts. ^ In this vyork he does 
not employ negative dialectics, but endeavours to 
state the common view, Le, the so-called Hina- 
yanist standpoint, faithfully, according to its 
adherents, and then to elevate it to, or explain 
it away from, his own transcendental, i.e, Maha- 
yanist, standpoint. Thus he admits therein the 
actuality of the occurrences and teachings in the 
Buddha’s lifetime. In this respect his treatise is 
a kind of encyclopaedia of Buddhist legends and 
doctrines, ana the author reproduces faithfully 
the anti-docetic arguments, as found in the Kathd- 
mtthu (or elsewhere), enumerating the incidents 
of the Buddha’s life and their respective scenes. 
But Nagarjuna’s arguments run finally to the con- 
clusion that all these earthly incidents belonged 
to the phenomena of the Buddha’s physical body 
{jdtakdya, i.e. ‘born in flesh’), in contrast with 
his real substance {dharTnakaya^ also called dtm€i^ 
hhdvakdya and prajndkdya). The former view is 
admitted from th§ standpoint of the earthly prin- 
ciple {loka-artha)y Mid the latter is the only true 
view according to the first principle {pamma- 
artha) ot Prajna. The thirty- two marks, etc., 
may be attributed to a Buddha only from the 
former point of view, and the final truth should 
amount to non-marks {alaksana) . If the dharma- 
should be stated positively, it fills up the 
infinite space in all directions, being furnished 
with all possible and imaginable qualities and 
dignities. Its activities have no limit ; it preaches 
ceaselessly, and leads all beings to enlightenment 
with every means and method beyond our imagina- 
tions, jdtakdya majr be of any number and 
of any kind, the Buddha Sakyamuni being one of 
them, and the most conspicuous to every eye in 
this world-period. Yet he was a mere manifesta- 
tion of the true body, adapted to the needs of 
common men, who could he educated only by a 
phenomenal manifestation and by verbal teachings 
of the Tathagata, appearing in a physical body 
like themselves. The sunlight pervades every- 
where in space, hut it can be seen by physical 
eyes only when reflected from a material body. 

Thus Nagarjuna does not wholly reject the 
existence of an historical Buddha, but this is a 
coucession made to the common view. Just as the 
physical life of a Tathagata is a condescension for 
the .sake of ordinary men. Yet it is undeniable 
that Na^rjuna’s speculations proceeded from 
faith in Sakyamunrs personality as a Buddha ; 
hence he recognizes a distinct personality in 
bakyamuni, as one of the innumerable Budahas, 
and his descriptions of the Buddha’s life and 
capacities are on the same lines as in the other 
forms of Buddhism. In short, Nagarjuna’s docet- 
ism was a necessary consequence 01 his philosophi- 
cal standpoint ; but his Buddhology is characterized 
by a sharp distinction between the jdtakdya and 
the dharmakaya, in^ emphasizing the sole reality 
of the latter according to the fundamental prin- 
ciple of the Prajna doctrine, and in admitting the 
historicity of the Buddha’s life as a concession to 
the common view, and also as a manifestation of 
the Buddha’s mercy and potency for the sake of 
the beings to be led. 

5. Eternal Buddhahood. — Just as in Christianity 
the dogmas of homoousia and the Trinity stood 
in opposition to Docetism, so we see, in Buddhist 
history, similar aspects of the Buddhological specu- 
lations opposed to pronounced docetism. But most 
Buddhist thinkers had hardly reached a clear under- 
standing of the demarcation between docetism and 
anti-docetism, and even among those Maliayanists 
who, upon the whole, occupied an anti-docetic 
standpoint very few combated docetie tendencies 
so decidedly as the earlier Theravadins. The 
truths {dharnm) revealed by the Buddha con- 
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tinued to hold the first place, and his person, 
Tathagata, the second. 

In this way a derivation of the personal Buddha 
from the original universality of the Truth or 
Buddhahood constantly taxed their ingenuity. 
Many thinkers tried to solve the problems in a 
way very similar to the Christian theories of the 
Logos and kenosis^ but with this difierence, that 
their ideas constantly verged on a docetic tendency 
in emphasizing the Buddhahood a priori^ thus 
sacrificing more or less the actuality of the 
Buddha’s life. Some of them laid special stress 
upon the eight (or four) important incidents in his 
life as the ‘signs’ {laksana) of his Buddhahood; 
yet those signs were merged in the all-absorbing 
universality or monotony repeated in the career 
of each of the innumerable Buddhas, Even the 
anti-docetic Theravadins saw in Sakyamuni one ; 
of the Buddhas who appeared in the past and will 
appear in the future, and so his Buddhahood was 
made to consist in the realization of the one road 
{ekayana) common to all Buddhas.^ This capacity 
or dignity of a Buddha is expressed by means of 
the appellation Tathagata. Hence the questions 
arise whether the various Buddhas, though indi- 
vidualized in personal distinctions, are one in 
substance, and whether the true personality of the 
present Buddha should be sought beyond his 
earthly life. 

A solution of those questions was attempted in the Smama^ 
prabhd,^ which took the question of the duration of the 
Tathagata's life (T'athdgata-dyu$-pra7ndv^) as its text. In 
order to answer this question raised by an inquirer, the Buddha 
manifests himself in heavenly brilliancy, surrounded by the 
Tathagatas Ak^bhya, Batnaketu, Amitabha, and Dundu- 
bhigvara on four sides ; the questioner utters verses in praise and 
admiration of the Buddha’s infinite life. Further, it is ex- 
plained that his appearance in this world is with a view to the 
education of common mortals (sattvdnam paHpdchdyaX in a 
way adapted to their capacities. Thus what is essential in a 
Tathagata is not his temporary appearance {nvrmita-kdya)^ but 
the eternal and universal life, in full possession of the Truths, 
i.e, the dharmakdya (or dhartna-dhatu^ of which any particular 
Buddha partakes, and on account of which he becomes a 
Buddha.3 ‘ All the Buddhas are identical in their substance 
(s<znia-yarifia) ; 4 therein lies the essence (dhannatd) of the 
Buddlias. !Die Revered One is not a maker, nor the l^thagata 
a bom one.' Thus the universal predominates over the 
particular, and a docetic tendency is manifest in this idealistic 
speculation in connexion with the mythologizing processes. 

Another book, the * Lotus of the True Law ’ (Saddkarmor 
tries to answer the same question on similar lines, 
and on a grander scale, but in a less docetic fashion. We might 
call this book * the Johannine Gospel of Buddhism,' and the 
quintessence of the whole argument consists in identifying the 
actual Buddha with the Buddha who had no beginning. His 
appearance in this world as sakyamuni was ‘for the sole object, 
the sole aim, ... of exhibiting to all beings the sight of the 
Buddha ; of opening the eyes to the sight of Tathagata- 
knowIedge.'S For this pu^ose, for the sake of all beings, the 
Buddha adoj^d the expedient (updya-kauialya) of being born 
among the l^kyas, and noianifested himself to have attained 
Buddhahood under the Bodhi tree, near Gaya, and to have 
entered into nirvapa. But in reality he has neither beginning 
nor end. He existed from eternity, and is to live for ever.7 
Thus the second chapter of the book, which explains the cause 
and purpose of the Buddha’s appearance, forms the centre of 
the introductory part ; the fifteenth, which reveals the eternity 
of his essence, the centre of the middle, or main part ; and the 
twentieth, the centre of the concluding part, shows the effi- 
ciency of the Buddha’s teaching and authority for ever in the 
future. In other words, we have in the first place the actual 
appearance of the Buddha among men, as their father and the 
Lord of the world ;8 then is revealed the original (agra) essence 
of the TathS-gata, existing and acting from eternity (cMrum.) ; 
in the conclusion we have the assurance of the endurance of his 
personal influence as well as the mission of the Paraclete, so to 
speak, who is to appear in the latter days of the world. In 
these statements, however mythical and fantastic they may be 
in many passages, the text never loses sight of the Buddha's 


Digha^ 14 ; Mahdniddna and Smhyutta^ 47, 18, 47. 

2 ed- Sarad Chandra, fasc. i., Calcutta, 1898. 

3 Sumr^aprabhd, pp. 6-8. 

4 This translation of the word varna is given on the authority 
of the two Chinese translators, 

3 ed. Kem-Nanjio, St. Petersburg, 1908-1911. Kern’s tr. is in 
mB,rdl.xxL 

6 Tr. p. 40. 7 See tr. pp. xxv, 64-67, 292-297, 307-310. 

8 Especially in this part, chapters we can trace many 

passages to the PIdi Nikdyas of the Themvadins. ■ 
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personality.! At all events, we have in this book a Buddhist 
parallel to the Christian doctrines of the Logos andJ5:enost», if it 
does not wholly agree with them. Without going into the philo- 
sophical ideas underlying these Buddhological speculations, we 
can easily see how, according as the emphasis is laid on one or 
other of these two aspects of the Buddhahood, — the eternal and 
the temporary, — one who derives his ideas f rom this book may be 
led to an anti-docetic or a docetic view of the Buddha. 

After a profound and elaborate system of 
Buddhist scholasticism, known as the T’ien-t’ai 
school, was organized hy Ch’-i^ (531-597), the 
disputes were revived, both among his followers 
and among his opponents, as to which of the above 
two^ aspects was to be emphasized. The original 
(Chinese jpeu) and fundamental Buddhahood is the 
real essence, untouched by changes; and the 
Buddha, when viewed from his own substance, is 
nothing but his eternal person (the T’ien-t’ai 
school does not see in this a mere ^thatness,* 
tathdtd, as did Nagarjuna, but constant activities 
for the good of all beings). On the other hand, 
the derivative (Chinese mi, which means ‘ trace ’) 
Buddhahood is the trace left by the real Buddha 
among men, in order to educate them. Though 
Ch’-i himself emphasized the inseparable unity of 
the two aspects, the disputes never ceased about 
the difference between the two, and as to the 
superiority of one over the other. Those who 
emphasized the original as superior to, or more 
real than, the other took refuge, more or less, in 
Nagarjuna’s philosophy, and thus inclined towards 
docetism. The difierence of opinion continues to 
this day in Japan. Among the followers of 
Mchiren, the most ardent expounder of the 
orthodox T’ien-t’ai, the problem is shifted, and 
concerns the importance to be attached to either 
the Truth {Dharma) revealed by, or the person of, 
the Buddha, but the question remains substantially 
the same as before. 

6. The Trinitarians. — The contrast between the 
eternal and the temporary aspects of the Buddha’s 
person led to the assumption of a third aspect, 
which, after the fashion of Gnosticism, was to be 
the revelation of the Buddha to himself and to the 
superhuman beings, the Bodhisattvas. We see in 
Asvagho§a (^.v.), the Buddhist Origen, the first 
systematization of the Trinitarian theory.^ The 
ultimate principle of his philosophy is the identity 
of Mind {chitta% which is * thatness ’ or essence, in 
the person of the Buddha and in common men. 
Tto ‘thatness’ {tathatd) is the dharmakdya of 
the Buddha, or the tathdqata-garhha, i.e. the 
womb and source from whicn every being derives 
its existence and activities. The Buddha does not 
remain in tranquillity in the womb, but manifests 
himself in the various conditions of bliss, according 
to the respective merits and enlightenment of the 
superhuman beings. These manifestations make 
up the bliss-body {samhhogakdya)* Further, he 
adapts himself to the individuation-consciousness 
of common mortals, and appears in this world in 
condescension or incarnation, i.e. the nintndna- 
kdya. Men see in it a body composed of gross 
matter which, though in itself not different from 
mind, is considered by them to be something out- 
ward, and thus what they look upon as the Buddha 
is only something like shaclow or reflexion. 
Asvagho^’s theory of the Trinity is, in this way, 
based upon an idealistic philosophy similar to the 
Praina school, at the same time with a Gnostic 

g radation of the Buddha’s manifestations to all 
inds of existence, and in this respect hk Bud- 
dhology verges on a docetic view, almost abolishing 
the distinction of persons in the Trinity through 
its emphasis on the identity of the substance. 
Another representative of the Trinity theory is 
I On this point the present writer differs from Kern's remarks 
on p. xxvS of his translation. 

2 See Nanjio's CatcOogue, Oxford, 1883, Appendix m. no. 12. 

3 In his work * The Awakening of Faith ' (Suzuki's Eng. tr., 
Chicago, 1900), 
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Vasubandliu, together with his brother Asahga. 
His standpoint is essentially; that of Asvaghosa, 
differing from the latter only iii nomenclature and 
subdivision. Vasubandhu is a theosophist, or a 
Gnostic, in his way of thinking and in his descrip- 
tions of the various mystic attainments.^ Moreover, 
he almost loses sight of a definite incarnation, 
such as ^akyamnni, and believes in innumerable 
condescension bodies (which he calls apparitions, 
mnnita)^ appearing everywhere in any form, in 
the visions of the Bodhisattvas. These apparitions 
can meet and cross one another without any 
hindrance, and can assist one another in their 
educative .purposes. Thus Vasubandhu, though 
an ardent believer in Aiaitreya, the future Buddha, 
opposes most decidedly the view that there appears 
only one Buddha in one world-period. The universe 
he sees is filled with all possible apparitions of 
Buddha, from gross matter, plants, and animals, 
up to the highest manifestations in the states of 
bliss. ^ Mysticism, Theosophy, Gnosticism, and 
Pantheism are combined in his docetic Buddhology, 
which at last amounts to nothing else than Cosmo- 
logy and Psychology. 

Lastly, a similar docetic Buddhology is repre- 
sented by a chapter entitled the ‘Trikaya’in the 
Buvariftaprdbhai which is found only in I-tsing^s 
translation, and is probably a later interpolation 
from the pen of a follower of Vasubandhu. This 
is apparently intended to be a further interpreta- 
tion of the second chapter. Nevertheless, the 
writer makes no mention of the actual Buddha 
Sakyamuni, but emphasis is laid on the substantial 
identity of all the Buddhas, who are considered 
to be mere apparitions of the sole essence, the 
dhmmakaya. He thinks that, if one sees in the 
Buddha or Buddhas this identity of substance, as 
well as of intention and activities, according to 
truth {dharinatathdtayd)y there can he no talk about 
life or death, sleep or dream, thirst or hunger in 
the TathSgata, because his own mind is, in reality, 
ahvays tranquil in profound contemplation {yoga). 

Thus we see Trinitarianism finally reaching a 
decided docetism, though it started from a stand- 
point different from that of the Prajha school 


Nevertheless, the idea of unity in the Trinity 
proceeded, in Vasubandhu and his followers, to 
that of identity {samatd)^ verging on the negation 
of differences, as we have found in Nagarjuna. 
These docetists, however, did not go to the ex- 
treme of the latter’s doctrine, but developed the 
Mahasahghikas’ Pantheism into their own theo- 
sophy. ^ This theosophy is again worked up in the 
mysticism of the Mantra system, another form of 
decided docetism, at which we shall now give a 
glance. 

^ 7* Mantra Buddhism. — Though ^ve know very 
little about the origin and history of Mantra 
(Jap. Shingon) Buddhism, or Buddhist Tantrism, 
it shows a most abstruse form of religion, made up 
of extremely idealistic and materialistic elements. 
Its origin is ascribed to Nagarjuna, and it has 
certainly his all-identifying idealism at its basis, 
hut at the same time mystic interpretations of 
tlie material as well as ideal worlds, as found in 
Vasubandhu, play a great part. Numerous texts 
and formulae were produced in India and were 
widely prevalent there in the last centuries of 
Buddhist history. We see them also used by the 
Lamas to-day side by side with their Prajha texts. 
The most important text of this mysticism, the 
Mahdvairochana<thkisambodhi, w^as brought to 
China by an Indian, Subhakarasihha (f 735), and 
its final systematization was carried out in Japan 
by Kukai (f 835). 

1 See esp. ch. xx. of his VijMUmatm (Nanjio, no. 1215 ). 


The Buddha, according to this philosophy, is 
nothing but the whole universe, the dhmnadhatu, 
including its six elements — epth, water, fire, air, 
space, and consciousness. It is his real body, the 
dharmaJcdyay and it may be divided into two 
complementary constituents, the mental and the 
material. The former is called the 
corresponding with the Tathdgaiagarhhx of 
Aivagliosa ; and the latter the the 

indestructible substance. The individualized phe- 
nomena are, in this way, nothing but the Buddha’s 
revelation to himself, and at the same time the 
methods of benediction embracing all 

beings. The whole is called the Buddha Mahil- 
Vairochana. The numberless manifestations of 
his body, such as Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, Vajra- 
panis, JPadmapanis, etc., make up the whole 
pantheon of the religion, which is represented 
symbolically in the two sets of cycles or as- 
semblages [man^dla], corresponding to the above 
divisions of the We shall not here enter 

into the details of this symbolism, for, as -we 
might naturally expect, the historical Buddha 
dwindles almost to naught in this recondite system 
of mysticism. The name Sakyamuni is preserved 
in one comer of the GarhhadhMtu-mandalay hut 
his actual personality means so little that these 
mystics have almost nothing to say of his life or 
teaching. A disciple of Subhakarasihha tried, in 
his commentary on the text named above, to ex- 
plain the eternal Buddha taught in the Lotus as 
identical with Maha-Vairochana, and later on 
some Japanese Mantrists identified Sakyamuni 
with their supreme Buddha. But all these at- 
tempts were carried on to neglect of the historical 
signification of Sakyamuni. In short, the person 
of the Buddha is, with them, dispersed and 
diffused over the whole universe, and he is ranked 
on the same level as any other superhuman beings. 
He is elevated on one side to tne all-embracing 
dharmakaya^ and on the other is degraded to 
mere dust. This was a consequence of Buddhist 
materialism and idealism. It is only natural that, 
with the disintegration of the personal Buddha, 
the Buddhist religion, in this form, reached dis- 
solution, and all kinds of abuses and superstitions 
were accepted and justified. 

LrrBBATTOE.— Besides the references and original materials 
cited above, see W. Wassilieff, Buddkismus^ St. Petersburg, 
1860, p. 128 f. ; E. Bnrnouff Introd. d t'hisL du Bouddhisme 
indien, Paris, 1844, pp. 108-123, 219-220, 438-444, 614-555 ; 
L. de la V. Poussin, Bouddhisme : Uudes et matiriaux, Paris, 
1898, Bouddhisme : opinions sur VMstoire de la dogmatique^ 
Paris, 1909, p. 248 f. ; D. T. Suzuki, Outlines of Mahdydna 
Buddhism, hondon^ 1907, chs. vi. ix.-xli.; B. Nanjio, Twelve 
Japanese Buddhist Sects, Tokyo, 1886, chs. iv. v. vii. viii. xi, 

M. Anesakl 

DOCTRINE AND DOGMA,— See Church, 
CoNPESsioNS, Creeds. 

DOG.— See AhTiMALS. 

DOLMEN. — ^See Death (Europe, pre-historic). 

DOM.— The menial tribe of Dravidian origin, 
widely spread under various names in most parts 
of continental India. The Census returns of 1901 
{Census India, ii. 323) show their numbers to be 
977,026 ; and of the Pommara, Domar, or Dombar, 
97,456. But there must be some error in the tabu- 
lation, as none are shown in Bengal, where the 
Maghaiya poms of Bihar are an important tribe. 
The poms seem to be of diverse origin, and the 
social position of their various branches is very 
different. They certainly belong to a large extent 
to one of the non- Aryan races ; but in many places 
they may be the descendants of the mixed race of 
serfs or slaves of the early conquerors. As Risky 
remarks: 
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* The fact that for centuries past they have been condemned, 
to the most menial duties, and have served as the helots of the 
entire Hindu community, would of itself be sufficient to break 
down whatever tribal spirit they may once have possesse<h and 
to obliterate all structural traces of their true origin’ {Tribes 
and Castes, i. 241). 

The Doms of Northern India may be divided into 
three territorial groups, the ethnological connexion 
of which can be only a matter of speculation : (1) 
the eastern branch of the tribe found in the Plains 
districts to the east of the United Provinces and 
in Bihar ; (2) the Doms of the Himalayas ; (3) the 
Pom or Bum Mirfisis of the Paniab. 

I, The Doms of the Ganges Plains, — ^These are 
divided into numerous sub-tribes, such as the 
Bahsplior the Basor, and others. They 

differ in social position according to the business 
in which they are engaged, and in particular their 
rank depends upon whether they do or do not prac- 
tise scavengering. The most interesting of these 
groups is that of the Maghaiya Dorns, who take 
their name from the ancient kingdom of Magadha 
or South Bihar. They are found in the western 
districts of Bengal and to the east of the United 
Provinces. In their original state they are 
vagrants j)ure and simple, who do not possess even 
mat shelters or tents to protect them in the cold 
and rainy season, but cower under trees, or lurk in 
cattle-sheds or under the eaves of houses. They 
live by burglary, petty theft, and begging, and 
their ivomen are prostitutes. In Gorakhpur they 
have two special divinities of their own — Gandak 
and Samaiya. Gandak is said to have been hanged 
for theft a long time ago, and when he was dying 
he promised to help the Maghaiyas in times of 
trouble. He is worSiipped by the whole sub-tribe, 
and is invoked on all important occasions ; but he 
is pre-eminently the god of theft. A successful 
raid is always celebrated by a sacrifice and feast 
in his honour. Samaiya is a female deity, and 
apparently, as is usual among the Dravidians, she 
is recognized in a vague way to be the consort of 
Gandak. She is without special history or legend, 
and ho sharp line of distinction is drawn between 
her functions and those of Gandak ; but she seems 
to be especially invoked at childbirth and in illness. 
Both these deities are honoured with sacrifices 
of young pigs, with an offering of spirits mixed 
with sugar and spices. The Maghaiyas employ no 


tion, are divided among the worshippers. Some- I 
times at childbirth, or when a child is teething, 
a pig is specially sacrificed to Samaiya, or this is 
done in fulfilment of avow. They have no idol, 
altar, or religious platform. When a sacrifice is to 
be made, a space is cleared in a field, and the rite 
is performed. 

Among those branches of the tribe whose social 
rank is superior to that of the Maghaiyas there is 
some approach to Hinduism, and the Mother god- 
dess is worshipped as Bhavani, while they have 
some vague idea of an all-powerful male deity 
called Paramesvar, * the great god,’ who punishes 
the guilty, and of a hell ; but what it is and how 
sinners are punished they know not. As Kisley, 
writing of Bihar, remarks {op, cit. i. 245) ; 

‘The religion of the poms varies greatly in different jmrts of 
the country, and may be described generally as a chaotic mix- 
ture of survivals from the elemental or animistic cults charac- 
teristic of the aboriginal races, and of observances borrovi/ed in 
a haphazard fashion from whatever Hindu sect happens to be 
dominant in a particular locality. The composite and chaotic 
nature of their belief is due partly to the great ignorance of 
the caste, but mainly to the fact that, as a rule, they have no 
Brahmans, and thus are without any central authority, or 
standard, which would tend to mould their religious usages into 
conformity with a uniform standard.’ 

The Maghaiyas, apparently as a survival of the 
matriarchate in some form, employ a sister’s son 
to act as funeral priest and to recite the spells 


{mantra) which are intended to lay the gliost of 
the dead. 

* If a man dies of snake-bite, say the MagahiyA poms of the 
Gya district, we worship his spirit as a Sdmperiyd [snake god- 
ling] lest he should come back and give us had dreams ; we also 
worship the snake who bit him, lest the snake-god should serve 
us in like fashion. Any man, therefore, conspicuous enough by 
his doings in life or for the manner of his death to stand a 
chance of being dreamed of among a tolerably large circle is 
likely in course of time to take rank as a god’ (e6. i. 247). 

Hence arises the worship of Syam Singh, the 
deified ancestor of the poms of Bihar, who may 
have been a successful robber, or of Gandak, to 
whom reference has already been madk The 
Bihar branch, again, 'worship Sansari MaX, whom 
some identify with Kali, but who is probably, as 
her name implies, the Earth Mother, known to 
most primitive religions. 

‘Ho image, not even the usual lump of clay, is set up to 
represent the goddess : a circle one span and four lingers in 
diameter is drawn on the ground and smeared smooth with 
cow-dung. Squatting in front of this the worshipper gashes 
his left arm with the curved Dorn knife, and daubs five streaks 
of blood with his finger in the centre of the circle, praying in a 
low voice that a dark night inaj^ aid his designs ; that his booty 
may be ample ; and that he and his gang may escape detection,’ 
with which Risley (op. cit, i. 247 f.) aptly compares the prayer 
to Laverna : 

‘Da mihi fallere, da justo sanctoque videri, 

Noctem peccads et fraudibus objice nubem ’ 

(Horace, Bp. i. 16, 61 f.). 

Similarly in the United Provinces the Dorns, 
whose business it is to slay ownerless dogs, have a 
female deity called Kukarmari, 'slayer of dogs,’ to 
whom a sacrifice of a young pig and an ofiering of 
spirits are made as a propitiation for the death of 
the animals of which she is the guardian. The 
Dom executioner, on the same princii3le, as he lets 
the gallows fall, calls to the Emperor, the judge, 
and all who are concerned in the conviction and 
sentence of the criminal, to take the guilt of his 
death upon their own heads, and to save him thus 
from responsibility. In a still lower grade of belief 
are the so-called fetishistic practices of worshipping 
the ‘Jemmy’ with which the Pom burglar makes 
entry into a house. They also when encamped 
near a village worship the local gods of the place. 

This branch of the Doms feels the dread of evil 
spirits which is found among all races in a similar 
stage of culture. Mari Masan, the death spirit of 
the cremation ground, represents the impersonated 
dread which attaches to such uncanny places, and 
it is considered necessary to appease the ghosts of 
the dead by an annual celebration, if they are not 
to appear in dreams and afflict the living. 

2. The Himalayan Doms , — These are in a much 
higher grade than those of Bihar and the neigh- 
bouring districts. They carry on various trades 
which in the Plains are each allotted to a separate 
caste. Their beliefs are of the same animistic type 
as those of the Poms of Bihar. In the first place, 
they worship a number of deified gbosfcs who are 
specially commemorated on account of the tragic 
circumstances of their death. Ganganath was a 
prince murdered on account of a sexual intrigue, 
and he and his paramour are worshipped. When 
any one is aggrieved by a wicked or powerful 
enemy, he goes for aid to Ganganath, who invari- 
ably punishes the wrongdoer. He sometimes 
possesses one of his followers, and through him 
prescribes the offerings which must be made to 
propitiate him. Bholanath is a deity of the same 
type, the ghost of a iirince who was assassinated. 
He is represented by a small iron trident placed in 
a comer of the house, to which ofierings are made 
when any sudden calamity attacks the inmates. 

Another class of deities represents the imperson- 
ated horror of graveyard or forest. Masan lives at 
a burning-ground, is black in colour and hideous in 
! appearance. He comes from the ashes of a funeral 
I pyre and chases passers-hy at night, some of whom 
I die of fright, whilst others go mad and linger for a 
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while. He possesses the sick, causes disease, and 
can be expmed by exorcism. Khabish lives in 
remote, dark glens, sometimes imitating the bellow 
of a buffalo, the cry of a goatherd, or the grunt of 
a wild pig. He frightens and besets unwary tra- 
vellers. Besides malignant ghosts of this kind they 
also worship Khetrpal, ‘ protector of the land,* the 
male consort of the Earth Mother, and Kalbisht 
and Chumu, kindly deified ghosts who protect the 
herds and flocks. More terrible is Kuniya, who 
rides from village to village on immense boulders, 
the impersonation of the avalanche or of the rocks 
falling from the mountain side. He attacks only 
females ; and, should any one attract his attentions, 
she invariably wastes away, haunted by her demon 
lover, and joins him in spirit land. 

3 . TAe Dom or Dum Mwam . — Quite different in 
occupation, at least from the Maghawa or Hima- 
layan Dorns, is the Dom or Dum Mirasi of the 
Panjab, who has been well described by Ihbetson 
{Panjab JSthnography, 289). He is a minstrel and 
ballad-singer, plays on the little drum, cymbals, 
and fiddle, and his women amuse ladies in zananas 
by appearing as jesters and singers. It would not 
be difficult to show that these arts may have de- 
veloped among the more savage Dorns. But the 
Panjab Dorns are now quite distinct from the 
Maghaiyas and the Dorns of the Himalayas, and 
in religion they have become nominally Munamma- 
dans, though they still retain many of the animistic 
beliefs of the other branches of the tribe. 

LuBaaLA-TCRE.— For Bengal, see Risley, Tribes and, Castes of 
Bengali Calcutta, 1891, i, 240 ff. ; Wise, Races, Castes, and 
Trades of Eastern Bengal, London, 1883, p. 266 iff. ; Gait, 
Census Report Bengal, 1901, i. App. vii. p. xlix. For the 
United Frovinces, Crooke, Tribes amd Castes of the 
Prov, amt Oudh, Calcutta, 1898, ii. 312 ff.; Atkinson, Bfima- 
lapan Gazetteer, 1882-84, ii. 319 fE. For the Panjab, Ibbetson, 
Pcmj&b Ethnography, Calcutta 1883, p. 289. For the Dombs 
of the Madras Presidency see Thurston, Castes and Tribes of 
Southern India, ii. (1909) 173. W. CrOOKE. 

DOMESTICATION. — The term applied to 
the control by human beings of the conditions 
under which animals and plants live and propagate 
their species. The extent of this control varies j 
from case to case, and, although, logically, German I 
authorities who include oysters and silkworms ] 
among domesticated animals are justified by the | 
definition, the term as a rule is limited to such * 
animals and such plants as are necessary for the 
existence or well-being of the human race — among 
animals, to the dog, the horse and the ass, the cow 
and other ruminants, the rabbit and similar rodents ; 
to animals of great value for transport like the 
camel and the elephant, and to some birds ; among 
plants, to cereals, roots, and tubers which have an 
amcultural value, various species of trees, and 
plants like flax and hemp which contain fibres of 
great use to man. The most primitive men do not 
possess either domesticated animals or domesticated 
plants. So far as at present is ascertained, palaeo- 
lithic man in Europe possessed neither, though in 
a stratum intermediate between palaeolithic and 
neolithic, at Mas d’Azil in the South of France, 
Edouard Piette found representations of heads 
of horses which in the woodcut look certainly as 
if they were fitted with halters (though this has 
been denied). Piette found also a little heap of 
wheat, which, except in one form, is no longer 
known in Euppe as a wild plant. In rock-shelters 
of the palaeolithic period many admirable drawings i 
have been found of such animals as the reindeer, 
the horse, and the mammoth, and also large 
quantities of their bones. But it is generally 
believed that the bones came into the shelters 
clothed with flesh intended for food. Even in the 
‘kitchen-middens* of the coast of Denmark, which 
belong to the neolithic age, the only animal which 
can be identified as domesticated is the dog, so 


that we may imagine the state of civilization of 
that period to resemble in the main that of the 
native Australians at the present day. These 
have no cultivated plants, and the only animal 
which can be called in any sense domesticated is 
the dingo-— the native dog. As even the dingo in 
the pairing season often deserts its master, it 
cannot be considered entirely domesticated. Other 
animals are obviously not likely to be long kept as 
pets among savages who lay up no stores and at 
certain times of Hie year find natural products so 
scarce that they are driven to devouring their own 
children. The primitive savage has, however, 
undoubted ability to make friends with dumb 
animals, and in South America, where the con- 
ditions of life are on the whole easier than in 
Australia, the huts of the natives are full of animals, 
mostly birds, which they have tamed. The native, 
however, turns them to no practical use, and when 
he has been presented with ordinary fowls he uses 
neither their eggs nor their flesh. When the 
American Indians were given cattle, they could 
not imagine any other method of treatment for 
them than as animals to hunt. 

The domestication of animals has obviously 
been a process continued over a long period of 
time, and in the case of most animals repeated at 
many different places by different persons. The 
stages in this process are not very clear. The 
most important animal to man in many ways is 
the cow. Its flesh and milk supply food ; its skin 
provides clothing; its sinews, bones, and horns 
yield primitive implements. From very early 
times it has also been used as a means of exchange. 
As an early Persian writer says in the Bahrdm 
Yasht of the Avesta, developing the texts of an 
earlier Yasna, ‘in the ox is our strength, in the 
ox is our need 5 . . . in the ox is our food, in the 
ox is our clothing ; in the ox is tillage, that makes 
food grow for us* (iS'HJ? xxiii. 247). In other cir- 
cumstances the goat is of hardly less importance, 
while the sheep has been much more modified by 
its contact with man than these ; and its bones, in 
Northern Europe at any rate, are found later and 
more rarely than those of the ox and goat.^ The 
conditions in* which the horse was domesticated 
are also obscure. But this animal became in- 
dispensable in countries where large herds of 
cattle more or less domesticated came into exist- 
ence. Sheep and goats can be controlled by 
shepherds with dogs ; large herds of cattle can be 
controlled only by the mounted cowboy, who on 
the great plains of both the Old World and the 
New has become an important political factor. 
The geographical conditions which brought about 
the domestication of the camel and the elephant 
were much more limited in range. In the case of 
the pigeon it has been shown by Darwin that all 
varieties have arisen, under domestication, from 
the ‘ blue rock,* The goose was early domesticated ; 
in the Odj/sse^ (xv. 161-2) an eagle carries off* one 
of Helen’s geese as she feeds them in the courtyard 
at Sparta. The goose, duck, and pigeon were 
domesticated with a view to their use as food, hut 
the turtle-dove was often kept simply as a pet, 
while the game-cock (the ‘Pk'sian bird* of the 
Greek poets) was kept from a sporting interest. 
It is impossible here to discuss other birds which 
have become thus domesticated in different parts 
of the world in more modern times, e,g, the turkey, 
the guinea-fowl, the pheasant, and the ostrich. 

The causes which produce domestication in 
animals were classified nearly half a century ago 
by Francis Galton {Trans* of the JEtknoL Soc* of 
London, 1868, p. 123 fl'.). To his analysis, though 
rarely quoted in recent times, later writers have 
added nothing of importance. He shows that 
animals which become domesticated must have an 
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inborn liking for man, be fond of comfort, be use- 
ful to savages, be hardy, breed freely, and be 
gregarious. The cat, it may be argued, is not 
gregarious ; but it is fond of comfort, and, except 
in rare instances, is more attached to a place than 
to a person. The pig, on the other hand, has many 
of the qualities in which the cat is lacking, but it 
has for various obvious reasons never been domes- 
ticated in the same way, and even the crofter of 
the Hebrides or of Western Ireland, who shares his 
habitation with the cattle, as a rule excludes the 
pig. Some animals are kept by man in captivity 
without their being in the proper sense domesti- 
cated. Till lately the wild elephant had to be 
tamed, because elephants did not breed in cap- 
tivity. But the speculations to which this fact 
has given rise are in the main ill-founded. The 
tame elephant in conditions approaching his wild 
state does breed (Darwin, Fariaizon of Animals 
and Plants nnder Domestication, popular ed,, 
1905, ii. 165). 

Besides the natural causes postulated by Galton, 
the existence of animals both domesticated and 
undomesticated was probably to some extent | 
guaranteed by religious or quasi-religious sanctions. 
In Persia and in Germany white horses were 
specially sacpd (Herod, i. 189; Tac. German, 9, 
10). In India animal life generally is sacred, but 
in Greece and Kome the ox which drew the plough 
was not to be killed. What ejfiect totemism had 
upon the^ maintenance of particular animals and 
plants will be clearer when experts have decided 
precisely what totemism is (see Frazer, Totemism 
and Exogamy y 4 vols., London, 1910 ; and, for a 
different view, A. Lan^ art. ‘ Totemism,^ in 
1911). Hahn’s contention {Die Eaustiere, 1896) 
that the domestication of kine began with animals 
kept in an enclosure by a temple for purposes of 
sacrifice has no real evidence in its support. The 
great enclosures belonging to the Persian kings, 
called in Avesta pairi-daezay a word borrowed by 
Greek in the form TrapddeLcros, had, it is true, many 
animals contained within them ; but their religious 
character is not more obvious than that of an 
English gentleman’s park. Most Greek temples 
stood in an enclosure {rificvos), but the presence of 
cattle except at the time of sacrifice was not 
encouraged there, and in the ^olic inscription pub- 
lished by Kretschmer in 1902 {Jahresh, d, oester, 
arch. Inst in Wien, v. 141) it is distinctly laid down 
that such animals are not to be fed in the precinct : 

o-i]Ti^'r]V di fjiridt kt'^vcol finjdk §o<XK'qfi(ir(U iv r<p 
rejiieyeu That, however, there were several stages 
in the domestication of cattle, as Hahn contends, 
may be readily admitted. Some people, like the 
Chinese, who have domesticated cattle, look with 
disgust upon the use of their milk ; others, who 
use both their flesh and their milk, have never 
employed them as draught animals. But Hahn 
probably exaggerates the length of time that it 
took to accustom the cow to yield her milk to a 
milkman or millnnaid instead of to her calf — a 
difficulty which is as present to a modern farmer 
with a cow that has been once allowed to suckle 
her calf as it was in early times. Probably milking 
began in the case of cows which had lost their 
calves, and to which milking was a relief, if they 
were already, in the Latin phrase, mansuetasy 
* accustomed to handling.’ The careful selection 
through untold ages of animals which were ‘ good 
milkers’ has no doubt increased the size of the 
cow’s udder, but from the beginning the cow and 
the mare differ in this respect that the foal 
accompanies its mother from the first, while the 
cow in her native state when she goes to pasture 
leaves her calf in a brake and often does not return 
to it for a long time. 

The domestication of plants is not exactly 


parallel with the domestication of animals. While 
savage herdsmen like the Bechuanas object strongly 
to the women interfering with their animals, 
woman k undoubtedly the first gardener and 
agriculturist. As Lumholtz &a,y s(Amona Cannibals, 
1889, p. 160), 

savage woman * must do all the hard work, go out with her 
basket and her stick to gather fruits, dig roots, or chop larvaa 
out of the tree-stems. ... The stick in question, the woman's 
only implement, is indispensable to her on her expeditions after 
food. It is made of hard tough wood four or five feet long, and 
has a sharp point at one end made hy alternately burning it in 
the fire and rubbing it with a stone. Even at dances and 
festivals the married women carry this stick as an emblem of 
dignity, as the provider of the family.’ 

This stick survives as an agricultural implement 
even among civilized peoples. The next step, and 
a long one, is to plant seeds the produce of which 
will be at band when it is wanted. But for this 
several conditions are necessary which do not exist 
among the lowest savages even now ; (1) the family 
must be either settled in a particular place or 
wandering in a very circumscribed area; (2) the 

E lanter of the seeds must be able to secure by some 
ind of sanction that they will not be injured by 
other persons; and (3) the planter herself must 
have more foresight than the lowest savages, so as 
to wait for the ripening of the frnit. At present 
there are hardly data by which we can explain 
how this was accomplished, but we may guess that 
the dibbling of seeds began with persons who found 
movement from place to place dimcnlt, e,g, throngh 
the encumbrance of infant children, or through 
lameness or other physical disability. The protec- 
tion of the plants, as it seems, could be secured 
only by superstitious dread. A precinct must be 
made which it would not be safe for other persons 
to invade. In other words, a tahn protected them. 
How such a tabu developed into law is well seen 
in the case of the sacred olives [j^oplai) in ancient 
Attica, which were protected with a fence ((XTjKbs), 
and damage to which was punished with confiscation 
and banishment. 

Here we are faced once more with the problem which arose 
in connexion with the domestication of animals. Is this 
protective tabu totemism? F. B. Jevons {Introd. to History of 
Religion^, London, 1904, pp. 166, 210fE.), who is fol- 

lowed by S. Reinacb (CitZtes, mythes et religions, i. [Paris, 1906] 
86 ff.), would attribute domestication of both animals and 
plants entirely to totemism ; van Gennep (Taboti et toUmisme 
d Madagascar, Paris, 1904 [Bibliothfeque de I'^cole des hautea- . 
etudes, sciences religieuses, xvii.]) no less emphatically argues 
for the existence of other causes ^p. 241 ff., 307 ff., and passim). 
From the gathering of grass seeds, as still practised, 
e,g, in Australia, among the Hottentots, and among 
the lowest natives of the Pacific slopes of America, 
there was no doubt a gradual progress (which we 
cannot trace) to the planting of cereals. The 
Hindu writer who says that barley was the first of 
plants is from the point of view of food-grains 
probably right, but wheat in its many varieties 
speedily became of equal, if not greater, importance. 
It is on the difterent forms of grain that domestica- 
tion has had more influence than anywhere else. 
Hence, for wheat, at any rate, the only species for 
which a wild original has been found is Triticum 
monococcum, of which the origin is said to be 
Triticum cegilopoides. This is found wild from 
Servia through Asia Minor to Mesopotamia and 
Antilibanus. 

Literaturk. — ^B esides the works mentioned above, see arfcfc. 
Agriculturb and Animals in vol. i. A good account of the 
domestication of animals and plants is given by H. Schurte, 
Urgesck. der Ktdtur, Leips. 1900, p. 263 ff. ; but this, like L. 
Reinhardt’s KuUurgesoh. der Nutzpjlanzen <2 parts, vol. iv. 
of JDie Mrde und die Ktdtur, Munich, 1911), is vitiated for 
scientific purposes by a lack of references. See also A. de Can- 
dolle, Origin of Cultivated Plants, Lond. 1884 ; G. Buschan, 
V(rrgescMchU, Botanik der CuUur- und JSfutzpflmizen der alien 
Welt, Breslau, 1895 ; E. Hahn, Pie Haustiere, Leipz. 1896, and 
other works; C. KAl^,I>i^Ahstamniung der altestm Haustiere, 

, Zurich, 1902, and a charming short account by the same author, 

; Die Stammesgesch. unserer Haustiere, Leipz. 1909, in Teubner's 
[ series, Aus Natur und Geisteswelt. F. GILES. 
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DONATISTS.— ‘Ponatists" is the name given 
to the adherents of a schismatic Church which wms 
formed in N. Africa at the beginning of the 4th 
cent., and continued, in spite of severe persecution, 
for more than a hundred years. Within the area 
which it affected, Donatism was for the greater 
part of the 5th cent, numerically the preponderat- 
ing form of Christianity, hut its influence was 
practically confined to the dioceses of Numidia and 
Mauretania. While in its origin it was largely 
due to personal and provincial rivalries, the schism 
came rapidly to involve serious problems concern- 
ing the nature and tiie functions of the Church, 
and it was crushed only by a combination of force 
applied by the State and the dialectical ability of 
Augustine. 

The persecution under Diocletian had revived 
the question whether a priest or a bishop who had 
shown weakness or unfaithfulness could continue 
in, or he restored to, his oflice. The question had 
been answered with an unhesitating negative by 
Cyprian : 

‘ They who have brought grievous sin upon them, that is, who 
hy sacrificing to idols have offered sacrilegious sacrifices, cannot 
claim to themselves the priesthood of God, or offer any prayers 
in His sight for their brethren * {Ep. Ixv. 2 ; cf. Ixvii. 2, 3). ! 

When, on the death of Mensurius, bishop of Car- 
thage (A.D. 311), the deacon Caecilian was elected 
as his successor, and consecrated by Felix, bishop 
of Aptunga, objection was at once raised to the 
election, on the threefold ground that Ciecllian 
himself was unworthy of the office; that he had 
been elected only by the bishops in the district of 
Carthage, and not by those of the whole province 
of Numidia ; and that Ms consecration was invalid, 
having been conferred by one who was himself a 
traditor. The opposition was led and organized, 
in the first place, by Secundus, bishop of Tigisis 
and primate of Numidia, who visited Carthage 
attended by seventy other bishops, excommuni- 
cated Cmcilian and those who adhered to him, and 
consecrated in his place Majorinus, a ‘ reader ’ who 
belonged to the opposite party. The Church of 
N. Africa was rent in twain. Each side excom- 
municated the other. Both appealed to the Em- 
peror Constantine, ignoring thereby Tertullian’s 
principle, ‘Quid Imperatori cum ecclesia?’, and 
setting an evil precedent for the future. The 
Emperor, who, under the guidance of Hosius, 
bishop of Cordoba, had already shown favour to 
Caecilian, yielded to the request of Majorinus, and 
called on Miltiades, bishop of Rome, with the 
assistance of the bishops of Arles, Autun, and 
Cologne, to investigate the dispute, and especially 
- whether Felix was indeed a traditor. Their deci- 
sion cleared the reputation of Felix and confirmed 
the consecration of Ca3cilian, and also condemned 
Donatus of Casae Nigrae, a leader of the opposite 
party, ^ on the ground that he had re-haptized 
Christians and re-ordained bishops who adhered 
to the schism. As the principles at issue were 
thus brought to the surface, the Donatists were 
only confirmed in their resolve to separate from 
the Church, and Constantine remitted the wdiole 
matter to a Synod which he convoked to meet at 
Aries (A.D. 314). This Synod, which, though de- 
scribed hy Augustine as ‘ plenarium imiversae 
ecclesiae concilium,’ cannot claim to he more than 
a General Synod of the Latin West, condemned 
the Donatists on all points of their contention. 
The schism, nevertheless, continuing to spread, 
and Majorinus having been succeeded by Donatus 
Magnus, from whom the schismatic Church prob- 
ably took its name, Constantine proceeded to civil 
measures, issuing a decree threatening to deprive 
the schismatics of their churches and to banish 
their bishops (A.D. 316). The policy of forcible 
suppression was pursued with great severity hy 


Ursacius, the Imperial commissioner, but with 
little success; and in 321 Constantine instructed 
both Ursacius and Cmcilian to adopt a policy of 
moderation. 

Under his successor, Constans, the history of the 
schism followed much the same course. Both the 
persecution and the resistance were more deter- 
mined. It was a period of much social distress 
and disturbance in Africa. The Donatists, as 
ecclesiastical rebels, provided a rallying-point for 
all the discontented and seditious elements in the 
population. There was a breakdown of social 
order. Bands of dispossessed peasants and escaped 
slaves infested the country, committing abomin- 
able outrages and exposing themselves to death 
with fanatical enthusiasm. They sought to make 
common cause with the Donatists, and called them- 
selves milites Christi agonisticif but are better 
known as cirmmcdlion&s, ‘hut-haunters.’ The 
Donatists were discredited by these excesses, and 
suffered in their suppression. Many of them were 
pnt to death, many others were banished, and their 
churches were closed or confiscated. The acces- 
sion of Julian brought a temporary relaxation to 
them, as to other schismatics and heretics, but 
under Gratian and Honorius the persecution was 
renewed. The schism continued, however, to 
flourish. Donatus Magnus, who died in exile, 
was succeeded by Parmenianus, and he by Primi- 
anus. The situation which Augustine found at 
Hippo was probably characteristic of many dis- 
tricts : the Catholics were in a minority, and the 
Donatists refused to supply them with bread. 
Towards the end of the century the movement 
was seriously weakened by internal dissension. 
Tychonius, the celebrated grammarian, was con- 
demned by a Donatist Synod in 390 for having 
acknowledged that there were saints in the Catholic 
Church. A further breach took place over the 
question of admission to the Eucharist. More- 
over, the continued and vigorous polemic under- 
taken hy Angnstine began to tell. A conference 
between the two parties was arranged by him at 
Carthage in 411, and was attended by 286 Catholic 
and 279^ Donatist bishops. It led to no satisfactory 
conclusion, but provided an excuse for again put- 
ting the civil law in motion. Augustine himself 
provided the first reasoned defence of the perse- 
cution of Christians by Christians, though he de- 
murred to the infliction of the death penalty. 
Fines, imprisonment, and confiscation followed, and 
in 415 the Donatists were prohibited from meeting 
for worship. Along with the Catholics they suf- 
fered grievously in the Vandal invasion, hut there 
were still traces of their existence as late as the 
7th cent., when they are referred to by Gregory 
the Great. 

Donatism was not a heresy ; neither did it de- 
velop any heretical teaching. It was not a dispute 
as to the organization of the Church, or even one 
concerning discipline merely, which underlay the 
schism. Both parties held by the episcopate, as 
both held to the Creeds. Donatism represents an 
attempt — the final one for a thousand years — to 
resist the process of secularization by whicii tiie 
Church was gradually transformed from a com- 
munity of holy persons into an institution of 
niixed character, ofiering to secure salvation for 
its members by means of grace over which it had 
sole control. It belongs, therefore, to the same 
series of movements as is represented by the En- 
cratites {g.v.), Montanists (g.v.), followers of Hip- 
pql^tus, and Novatians {q.v,). Insistence on a 
minimum of personal wortliiness in the clergy at 
i least was ‘the last remnant of a much more earnest 
i conception’ of the Church. It was met by the 
defenders ^of Catholicism with a new emphasis on 
the objective character of the sacraments, and upon 
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the holiness of the Church apart from the holiness 
or otherwise of its members and clergy. It was in 
the controversy with the Donatists, therefore, that 
the Catholic doctrine of the Church was completely 
develoi)ed. To the foundation principle of Dona- 
tism (‘ qiii (idem a perfido sumserit, non fidem per- 
cipit sed reatum’) Optatus of Mileve opposes an 
equally fundamental position, ‘ sacramenta per se 
esse sancta, non per homines.’ It was not difficult 
for Augustine to show how many practical diffi- 
culties were involved in the Donatist contention, 
chief among them the difficulty, amounting to im- 
possibility, of knowing the true character of the 
officiating priest. But he went furthei', and, by 
asserting the indelible character of Orders, whereby 
an ordained person retains the power to celebrate 
a valid sacrament, whatever be his views or his 
conduct, and the mixed composition of the Church 
as containing not only ‘vessels for honour’ but 
‘ vessels for dishonour,’ stamped its final form on 
the Catholic doctrine of the Catholic Church. It 
is true that in doing so he had to abandon the 
position taken by Cyprian, and assert the validity 
of all baptism, even that performed by heretics, 
provided that it was in the name of tile Trinity. 
It is true also that baptism in this way came to 
lose some of its significance and to represent only 
a ‘marking’ of the recipient, the beginning of a 
process which, thoiigh it might begin anywhere, 
could be consummated only within the Catholic 
Church and by the addition of ‘ charity ’ to faith. 
Moreover, in the theory of the Church thus de- 
veloped in opposition to the Donatists, Augustine 
at least prepares the way for the Reformation dis- 
tinction between the Church visible and the Church 
invisible. 

Literature.— optatus Milev., de ScMsmate Donatistarum 
[PL xi.]; Aufirustine, c. Epistolam Parmenianif de Unitate 
Ecclesioit de J^aptmno contra Donatistas, e. Literas Petilian% 
e. Cresccniium^ JSreviculus collationis cum DonatistiSf c. Gau- 
dentium^ Bp. ad Bonifacium\ F. Ribbeck, JDonatm und 
Augustinus, Elberfeld, 3858; D. Volter, UrspruTig des Dona- 
tismus, Freiburg, 1882 ; L. Duchesne, Dossier du D&natisme^ 
Paris, 1890; A. Harnack, Hist, of Dogma, Ed.^. tr., 1894-99, 
esp. vol. V.; N. Bonwetsch, art. ‘ Lonatismus,’ in PRE^, iv. 

V88-798. C. A. Scott. 

DOOM, DOOM MYTHS (Teutonic).— The 
belief in supernatural powers who preside over the 
destinies of mankind is met with among ail the 
Teutonic peoples. These powers have more espe- 
cially the end of life in their control, and they are 
accordingly now and then identified with the spirit 
of death. They are believed to become incarnate 
in female form, now coalescing in a single being, 
now appearing as three sisters, or even in whole 
multitudes. According as they dispense good or 
evil fortune to men, they are distinguished as 
friendly or hostile. To the individual they fre- 
quently reveal his fate in dreams, and this explains 
why dreams hold so important a place, not only in 
the common life, but also in the literature, of the 
Teutonic race (cf. W. Henzen, Uber die Tmume in 
der altnord. Sagalitteraiur, Leipzig, 1890). 

The ancient Teutonic dialects possess several designations for 
the powers of destiny, and in not a few cases the terms have 
already acquired an abstract sense. All the tribes had the word 
meaning fatum or which appears in O.H.G. wurt, A.S. 

wyriSy 0.3Sr. and which sometimes signifies the spirit of 
death or destiny, and sometimes death or destiny itself. In the 
old Saxon and Scandinavian dialects, again, the name found in 
O.S. rmtod, A.S. meotod, O.N. mjotu'Qr, the power which * metes 
out or * orders,* was in current use; while among the Southern 
Teutons we find O.H.G. gascaft, O.S. giskap, A.S, gescap, ‘the 
spirit who creates * (‘ shapes *), which is given in Graeco-Latin 
glosses as the equivalent of parca. In works of the Ifith cent. 
the gachschepfen are still referred k) as powers who bestow life 
upon man and order its course (Vintler, Blmne der Tugend, 
1411, line 7SG5). 

The belief in the powers of destiny has assumed 
an altogether peculiar form in northern Scandi- 
navia. Here they are known for the most part by 
the name of nornir. Norn is a word of obscure 
etymology, but appears to be connected with Swed. 


norna, nyrna, ‘to tell secretly,’ ‘to warn,’ and 
Mid. Eng. nyrnen, ‘ to recite,’ The fate of man is 
the work of the Norns {sJw2y nonia), and none can 
evade their decree. Even the destiny of the gods 
lies in their control. Hence they make their ap- 
pearance at the birth of human beings, and support 
the mother in the pains of labour. People seek to 
win their favour by otlerings. In the Faroe Islands 
it is still the custom for mothers to eat the ‘ Horn- 
groats ’ {nornagreytur) after a birth— a survival 
of the ancient oblation. The Norns then set the 
tokens of their goodwill upon the finger-nails of 
the child, and those who have white spots, the 
‘ Norn-marks,’ on their nails are children of fortune. 
Like the fylgjur (see art. Demons and Spirits 
[Teutonic], vol. iv. p. 633), the Norns continue 
their good services to human beings throughout 
life. 05in puts his prot%4 Sigurt5'r on his guard 
against^ the evil Norns, who in battle stand on 
either side of a man, wishing that he may receive 
wounds. The blows of fate are supposed to be the 
work of angry Norns, and defeats in war are also 
traced to their dictates. A person’s death is like- 
wise due to their decree. We thus see the hostile 
aspects of their character becoming more and more 
pronounced, and hence, as is stated in the Vdlusf)d 
(8 ffi), they were believed to have sprung originally 
from the race of giants, and the golden age of the 
gods came to an end when the Norns came into 
being. From their leading representative, Ur^r, is 
taken the name of the only fountain in the under 
world, the Ur^r fountain ; here, according to Snorri, 
lay their abode, and from this retreat they exer- 
cised their sway over the fruitfulness of the earth. 

The Norns are often found in a group of three, 
or in three companies. It is possible that in this 
point the classical myths of the Parcce may here 
and there have had an influence upon the sagas of 
the Norns. They are depicted as maidens who 
spin the thread of destiny for man. Their doings 
at the birth of Helgi, the slayer of the Hundings, 
are narrated as follows ; 

* Night lay over the house when the Fates came to forecast the 
hero’s life. They said that he should be called the most famous 
of kings and the best among princes. With power they twisted 
the strands of fate for Bor^hild’s son in Bralund ; they spread 
the woof of gold and made it fast under the midst of the moon*s 
hall. In the east and the west they hid the thrums ; all the 
land between was to be his. Neri’s sister fastened one strand in 
the sides of the north, and prayed that it might hold for ever* 
(HelgakviSa Hundingshana, ii. 2 ff. , Corp. poet. hor . , 1883, ii. 131). 

The story of Meleager likewise reappears among 
the Norn myths. The fatal three are present at 
the birth of Nornagest. The two elder sisters 
ordain fortune and renown for the child, but the 
younger decides that he shall live only so long as 
the taper by his cradle remains unconsumed. 
Thereupon the elder sister seizes the taper, ex- 
tinguisjEies it, and hands it to the mother, thus 
conveying to .mother and child the power of fixing 
the term of the child’s life {Nornagestssaga^ ed, 
Bugge, 1865, p. 77). 

The names Ver^andi and Skidd, sometimes given 
to two of the Norns, are due to a learned blunder 
of the 12tli cent., and have no better authority 
than an interpolation in the Voluspd. The author 
of the passage erroneously connected the name 
with the preterite stem of the verb ver'^a, 
‘ to be,’ and interpreted it as denoting the Norn of 
the past ; he then proceeded to fabricate a Fer5- 
andieB the Norn of the present, and a SJculd as the 
Norn of the future, taking the former from ver'^a, 
and the latter from skidu, the word used to denote 
the future tense. The idea that the three Norns 
inscribe the life of man on tablets emanates from 
the same writer ( Voluspd, 20). 

Literature, — ^Jf. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologies, Gottingen, 
1875, i. 335 ; E. Mogk, Germaniseke Mytholfi, Strassburg, 

1907, p. 52 ff. ; E. H. Meyer, Mytkol, d. Germanen, Strassburg, 
1903, p. 261 ff. E. MoGK, 
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DOOR.—Boors, whether of dwellings or of 
temples, play an important part in ritual and 
belief over a very wide area. Often the dwelling- 
place of a spirit or dinnity, the door has almost 
invariably a sacred character. The origin of the 
latter is perhaps best sought in the conception of 
the door as separating between two worlds — the 
outside world, where are innumerable hostile influ- 
ences and powers, and the region within the limits 
of the house, the influences and powers of which 
are friendly. The door is at once the barrier 
against those hostile influences, and that which 
gives entrance to those who have a right to pass to 
the sacred region within. Hence those who pass 
through the door— the limit of the sacred region, 
and therefore itself sacred — ^must do so with care 
and often with certain ritnal acts. Thus the 
saeredness of the door was probably at first inde- 
pendent of its connexion with a god or spirit. But 
that connexion, once established, could only add to 
its sacred character. Again, being the dividing 
line between hostile and friendly spheres, the 
doorway was supposed to he a place where evil 
influences clustered, or sometimes even dwelt. 
But more usually the household spirits dwell at 
the door and protect it. As these are generally 
connected with the hearth, it is not clear why they 
should also be associated with the door. But two 
reasons may he suggested. The door is the exterior 
limit of their dominion, where their influence 
would first be met with, and where they might 
reasonably be supposed to dwell. And when men 
dwelt in rock-sbelters, caves, or half-open huts, 
the fire would be at or near the entrance, as it still 
burns in front of savage huts.^ When, later, it was 
taken into the house, the connexion of ancestral 
ghosts with the hearth would be shared with the 
entrance, their former exclusive domain. In some 
cases also burial takes place at the doorway. 

Besides being sacred as a whole, the door has 
special sanctity in its more important parts — 
threshold, side-posts, and lintel— as will be seen in 
the course of this article. But it is impossible, 
with Trumbull, to regard the sacredness of the 
threshold as originating in its having been the 
primitive altar— first oi the house, then of the 
temple. The many rites connected with threshold 
or door by no means hear out this theory, though, 
where sacrifice is performed at the door, the 
threshold stone may become for the nonce a species 
of altar. But more probably the sacrifice is not 
slain on the threshold, just as the fire at the 
entrance would not have the threshold for a 
hearth, while the altar of primitive tribes is un- 
connected with the threshold (see Altar). 

The sacredness of the door as the passag-e to a different 
domain is seen in many folk-tales of the Forbidden, or Tabued, 
Door, through which certain persons must not pass, and beyond 
which lie matters into which they must not penetrate. To do 
so is generally followed by fatal consequences (OF 306 ff.). 
Similarly the stranger must not, without due preparation, pass 
the family door, nor may the profane cross the temple threshold. 

I, Ritual acts at doors. — ^The sacredness of the 
door as a means of passage from one state to 
another appears in numerous rites connected with 
the threshold, 

(a) The hride must step across the threshold of the 
husband^ s house with the right foot foremost^ the 
bridegroom in the ancient Vedic ceremonial in- 
structing her to do so {SBE xxx. 193). This 
custom IS also found in more modern times else- 
where. Or, again, an animal is sacrificed at the 
threshold, and the bride must step across the 
outpoured blood — a custom existing among the 
Somalis, in Syria, Armenia, and witii the Copts in 
Egypt {ELJ vi. [1888] 121 ; Trumbull, Threshold 
Coveriant, 1896, p. 26; Garnett, Women, of Ttirkeu, 
1890, p. 239; Lane, Modern Egyptians, 1846, iii. 

1 Of. ERB ii. 356 for instances among the Hereros, 


192). Or an offering is made, the materials being 
often presented to the hride, while she smears the 
door-posts with them, before crossing the threshold 
(see Trumbull, 29 f,). Even more wide-spread is 
the custom of carrying the bride across the 
threshold— a rite occurring among the Greeks, 
Romans, Chinese, Mordvins, Abyssinians, in Syria 
i and Egypt, and found as a survival in parts of 
England and Scotland (Pint. Bom, Qumst, 2% ; FL 
i. [1890] 459, 487; Bruce, Travels, 1804, vii. 67; 
Burckhardt, Arab, Proverbs, 1875, p. 137 ; NQ, 
8th ser. , x. [1896] 328; Balyeli, Barker Sup, of Scot- 
land, 1835, p. 291; Gregor, Folk-lore of M,E, of 
Scotland, 1881, p. 51 ; Van Gennep, Les Bites de 
passage, Paris, 1909, p. 186; for other refs., see 
Trumbull, 38 tf. ). The last custom has sometimes 
been explained as a relic of marriage by capture, 
but it forms one of a group of rites by which it is 
sought to safeguard the sanctity of the threshold. 
Generally, before a stranger can he received, cer- 
tain rites must be performed to remove the con- 
tagion of tabu resting on him gua stranger. The 
hride, belonging primitively to a difierent kin, 
was so far a stranger, and therefore dangerous. 
Hence certain precautions must be taken to render 
propitious the spirit or divinity of the threshold — 
an offering is made, or the bride is carried over the 
^cred spot (carrying or suspending above ground 
of tabued persons is a common rite), or she steps 
over, not on, it, hut always with the right foot 
foremost, or she steps over the blood by which the 
spirit is propitiated, and through which, perhaps, 
she is brought into a kin or covenant relation with 
him. This is seen more clearly in a Pan j ah rite. 
The hride holds the door-frame of the bridegroom’s 
house. His mother gives her a cup of water to 
drink and welcomes her, and presents are given by 
members of the hnsband’s family. Cotton is laid 
down, and she is bidden to come in. She steps on 
it, and is now an integral member of the family 
{FL ix. [1898] 152 f.). In some cases the bridegroom 
makes an offering at the threshold of the bride’s 
house — ^perhaps a relic of those marriages in which 
the husband went to live in her home. Crooke 
(FL xiii. [1902] 238, ‘The Lifting of the Bride’) 
sees in the lifting a charm to promote fertility in 
some instances, in others a method of protection 
against evil influences. It should also be noted 
that in Lapland and Hungary stepping over the 
threshold ensures the protection of the family and 
of the tutelar spirit (Jones and Kropf, Folk-Tales 
of the Magyars, 1889, p. 410 f . ). 

(h) Treading on the threshold is frequently for- 
bidden, or is considered unlucky. It must be stepped 
over, usually with the right foot first (cf. FL i. 
459 [Tatars]; Conder, Eeth and Moah, 1883, p. 
293 [Syrians] ; Lane, Modern Egyptians, i. 118 ; 
Morier, Second Journ, through Persia, 1818, p. 254 
[Muham. mosques]; Trumbull, 12 [Finns and 
Teutons]; 1 S 5^*® [aetiological myth explaining 
why a temple threshold is not trodden on]). This 
scrupulous care in stepping over the threshold of 
a temple, that of Baal and of Jahweh, is also 
referred to and condemn^ in Zeph P. It is 
I obvious that the act had the force of a religious 
rite. Similarly, novices, on initiation into a secret 
society among the Bella Coolas, had to leap over 
the threshold of the dancing house (Frazer, 
Totemism and Exogamy, 1910, iii. 512). Hence it 
is also unlucky to stumble on the threshold, 
especially when going on a journey or on business, 
etc. (Highlands, Germany, TransylVania, Malaysia, 
Syria, etc, ; see Grimm, Teut, Myth. 1815; FLL 
156, xviii. [1907] 59). Pythagoras refers to this 
belief, and says that ‘ he who strikes his foot against 
the threshold should turn back ’ {Frag. Phil, Grcsc,, 
ed. Mullach, 1868, i. 510). It is also dangerous to 
sneeze at the threshold, to sit, or to linger at it ; or 
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for women to suckle their children there (Hindus, 
Slavs, Syrians, etc. [Crooke, PM i, 241 ; Trum- 
bull, 11-12; FLxv, [1904] 208— negroes of Jamaica 
believe that * duppies ’ will take those who sit at 
thresholds ; FL xviii 59]). 

(c) The sacredness of the door, and especially of 
the threshold, demands also that acts of reverence 
he paid there. The threshold is to be crossed with 
the right foot first. Or a charm or prayer or sacred 
formula should be said (‘Bismillan’ [Arabs], 
Palgi'ave, Arahia^^ 1865,1. 51 ; a formula of blessing 
when the door is first opened in the morning 
[Hebrides], FL x, [1899] 261). Or prostration and 
touching the threshold with the forehead, kissing 
it or the door, taking oif the shoes, crossing oneself 
on entering, are practised ([Muhammadans] Trum- 
bull, 11, 123; Morier, 254 ; PhU. Grmc. i. 

510; Ralston, Songs of the Mussmn People^ 1872, 
p. 137 ; Layard, Nineveh, 1849, i. 69). 

{d) The sacredness of the door ^ makes it a place 
to deposit objects which are to he preserved in safety. 
In Iceland the caul, in which the child’s guardian 
spirit or a part of its soul resides, was buried under 
the threshold, possibly with a view to re-birth in I 
the event of the child dying. The spirit would 
pass into the mother as she crossed the threshold j 
(Grimm, Teut. Myth. 874). Among the Baganda, | 
at the monthly ceremony connected with the i 
king’s placenta, to ensure his life and health, it is ! 
deposited in the doorway for a night and a day I 
(Roscoe, c/A/ xxxii. [1902] 63, 76). ^ i 

(e) The door is a usual place at which to offer \ 
sacrifices, either to propitiate the household spirit I 
or god, and so to unite the ' house ’ with him, or to | 
repel evil influences, or to remove the contagion of 
uncleanness from all in the house. 

In Zindero two human victims were sacrificed, one at the 
threshold, which was smeared with the blood, before a new king 
entered the royal hut (Bruce, Travels, ii. 614). In W, Africa, in 
time of smallpox or expected trouble, gateways are sprinkled 
with sacrificial blood (Kingsley, Travels in W. Afr., 1897, p. 461 ; 
Nassau, Fetichism in W. Afr, , 1904, p. 93). The Dayaks sprinkle 
the doorway with the blood of a pig sacrificed as an expiation 
for unchastity, and also with sacrificial blood at seed-time (St. 
John, Life in tke Forests of the Far East, 1862, i. 64, 167). 
Among the Aaiteos it was also usual to smear the temple doors 
with the blood, the sacrifice being offered on an altar near the 
door (B6ville, Native Rel. of Mexico, 1884, pp. 179, 183), A 
similar custom may be seen in Herodotus’ account (ii. 48) of the 
sacrifice of a swine to Osiris, at the door of each house. The 
carcass was given to the swineherd, so that the main part of the 
rite was the blood-shedding. In Bab. rituals a lamb was sacri- 
ficed at the gate of a house, and its blood smeared on lintel and 
doorposts, and on the huge images guarding the entrance 
(Zimmern, Beitrdge z. Kenntnis aer bab. Rel., Leipzig, 1901, 
p. 127 ; cf. Layard, ii. 202). In Muslim houses it is usual to dip 
the hand in the blood of sacrifices offered on special occarions, 
and to mark the surface near the door in order to repel the jfinn 
iFL xviii. [1907] 66). For other examples, Ahj^ssinian, Hindu, 
see ERE i. 66^, iii, 446». The same rite of smearing the doorway 
with blood occurs as a survival in European folk-custom, e.g. in 
Greece at Easter, and in Ireland on St. Maitin’s eve, to keep 
out evil spirits during the year {FL i. 276 ; Mason, Stat. 
Account, 1814-9, iii. 75). It can hardly be doubted that the 
Hebrew Passover rite goes back to a sacrifice by which the 
household divinity dwelling at the doorway was propitiated 
and his protective power secured against the evil powers (the 
* destroyer ’). The blood was smeared on doorposts and lintel, 
and was perhayw first poured on the threshold (Ex 1222 ‘ bason ’ 
1? ‘threshold’!). 

The custom of slaying a sacrificial victim at the 
door to welcome a guest, or before the entrance of 
a stranger, or even on the return of the master of a 
house from a journey, which is so wide-spread, 
especially in Africa, Syria, and the East (see FL 
xviii. 66; Trumbull, lil), had probably the 
primitive intention of neutralizing the contagion 
of evil which a new-comer brings with him, and 
also of making the household gods propitious to 
him. From this it may have passed into a species 
of covenant rite — by the blood shed the new-comer 
or guest was made one with the household or its 
god. In other eases salt is sprinkled on the 
threshold, or bread and salt are oflered to the 
1 The Celto-Iberian custom of dancing at the doors at the 
time of full moon may be noted (Strabo, iii, 4. 16). 


guest (cf. Trumbull, 3 fl , where the importance of 
the covenant aspect is perhaps over-emphasized). 

Other ofierings occur at the door. In ancient 
Vedic law the householder had to place an offering 
on the threshold, at the same time reciting a 
mantra {SEE ii. 107, 203). At seed-time in 
H.W. India a cup-shaped cake of cow-dung filled 
with corn, and water poured over it, is placed on 
the threshold {FLB v. [1882] 34). The first bundle 
of corn is placed near the threshold, and between 
it and the threshold a libation is poured forth, 
forming an offering of first-fruits to the household 
god {ih. ; Trumbull, 16). In the north of Scotland, 
part of the first load of sea-' waar ’ used for manure 
was placed on New Year’s day at each door of the 
farm to bring good fortune (Gregor, in FLJ ii, [1884] 
331). In Babylonia, libations of oil, honey, and 
wine were poured over the thresholds of temples, 
and honey and wine over bolts (Jastrow, Mel. Bah,, 
1898, p. 6641). 

(/) The frequent use of sacrifices at or near doors 
of temples is seen from the fact that in many 
an altar stands beside the door or entrance. 
Among the Hebrews the altar of burnt-offering 
stood at the entrance of the tabernacle of the tent 
of meeting (Ex 40®). Offerings were brought to the 
door of the tent of meeting and slain, and the 
blood sprinkled on the altar (Lv 1®* ® 3® 4^* etc., cf. 
17®^*). Similarly, in the temple the altar of burnt- 
offering stood before the entrance to the Holy 
Place, like the large altar of the outer court of 
Bab. temples. The greater Greek and Roman 
altars frequently stood before the entrance to the 
vahs or cella. Trumbull notes other instances from 
Assyria and Asia Minor, Mexico, Polynesia, etc. 
(115, 121, 144, 150; cf. Ellis, Pol. Mesearches, 
1832-6, iv. 89). In Dahomey little mounds of earth 
are often found at doorways, and on them offerings 
are laid (Schneider, Mel. der afHh. Naturvblker, 
Munster, 1891, p. 115); and in Greece altars were 
often placed at gateways or doors. The sanctity of 
the door or threshold is also emphasized in the 
OT. At the door of the tent of meeting took place 
the consecration of Aaron and his sons (Ex 29^*). 
In Ezekiel’s ideal temple the ' Prince ’ is to worship 
at the threshold of the gate of the inner court (46^). 
When Moses spoke to Jahweh, the pillar of cloud 
descended and stood over the door of entrance to 
the tent of meeting ; and in Ezekiel’s temple the 
glory of Jahweh mounts up from the cherub and 
stands over the threshold of the house (Ex 33®®*, Dt 
31^®, Ezk 9® Iff^). The thresholds of the tent of 
meeting had their guardians (1 Ch 9^®), and later 
those of the temple (2 K 22^ 23^ 2 Ch 23"*, Jer 35^ ; 
cf. Ps 84^®). The olB&ee of doorkeeper {dvpcapol, 
irvXiopoL) soon came into existence in the Christian 
Church (Cornelius, ap. Eus. EM vi. 43; Bingham, 
Antiq., 1829, i. 293, cf. 257). 

The ancient custom of baptistery and font being outside the 
church (Eus. EE x. 4 ; Cyril, Catech. Myst. i. 2), preceded by 
the custom of baptizing in any place where there was water 
^ert. de Bapt. 4 ; Justin, Apol. i. 61), is connected with the 
general idea that none but the initiated can enter the sanctuary, 
and also with the ritual of purification before sacrificing, enter- 
ing a temple, etc., for which special vessels stood near the 
entrance — the irepippai^pta, or fonts, at the entrance of the 
Greek va6s, the jars for ablutions which stood beside the altars 
of Bab. temples, the Bah^ apsu, and the lavers and brazen sea 
of Solomon’s temple (Jastrow, 652-5 ; Sayce, Rel, of Ane. Egypt 
and Bab., 1902, p. 458 ; 2 Oh 43-?). 

2. Guardian spirits and divinities of doors. — The 
sacredness of the door was connected with its spirit 
or Divine guardianship. In many cases we find 
deliberate methods resorted to in order to secure a 
spirit guardian, in the first instance, of the door of 
a house, and later, of the gate of a city. One 
of these is burial. House burial is of very wide 
occurrence, and is probably primitive. It usually 
takes place under the floor, but there are occasional 
instances of its occurrence under the threshold 
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(Balston, 826 [Slavs] ; Jastiw, 599 [Bab.]; BBE 
iii. 34^ [Burma]). Burial at gates is also found in 
Greece— iE tolas was buried in a tomb in the gate 
leading to Olympia, and, from his grave over the 
Scsean gate at Troy, Laomedon was believed to 
guard the city. Seoptolemus was also buried 
under the threshold of the temple at Dejphi (Pau- 
sanias, ed. Frazer, v. 4. 4 and notes). The ashes 
of Belinus, a British god, were said to have been 
preserved at the gate on the Thames (= Billings- 

f ate [Geoff. Mon. iii. 1])— a myth founded on gate- 
urial and Divine guardianship of the gate. In 
other cases, sacrifice was resorted to. At the build- 
ing of a hut or house a human victim is often 
placed under the roof-post, the four corners, the 
threshold, or the foundation, whatever that may 
be, or the walls ; and the same is true of the build- 
ing of a gate. There is no proof, however, that 
{as Trumbull supposes {op. cit 21]) tiie threshold 
stone was originally the foundation stone. The 
victims may be intended to propitiate the earth- 
spirits whose domain is disturbed by the digging, 
but they are also expected to act as guardians of 
the house, door, or gate. In old Ganaanite houses | 
new-hom children were sacrificed and buried under 
floor, corners, or threshold — a custom later com- 
muted to burial of a lamp or howls in these places 
{PEFSt, 1903, pp. 10 f., 36 ff.). The passages in 
Jos 6^, 1 K 16^^ have an undoubted reference to 
this custom. In Phoenicia, men were buried be- 
neath gates to make the town secure (Movers, Die 
Phonizievy Berlin, 1840, ii, 46). Instances of sacri- 
fices at the building of a city gate are cited from 
the farther East (Alabaster, The Wheel of the Lem, 
J871, p. 212 [Siam] ; Tylor, Prim, Cult\ 1903, i. 
106 ; EBE iii. 27® [Tenasserim, Mandalay]), and in 
Senegamhia it was formerly the custom to bury 
alive a hoy and girl before the chief door of the 
town, in order to make it impregnable (Waitz, 
Anthrop.y Leipzig, 1860, ii. 197). The coins placed 
under the door in China and Syria at the building 
of a house are probably surrogates for such sacri- 
fices, like the Ganaanite lamps. In Syria a cock 
is sacrificed, and its blood poured over the lintel 
and steps of a new house (Doolittle, Social Life of 
the Chinese, 1866, ii. 75 ; FL xviii. [1907] 59). 

On foundation-sacrifices in general, see Sartori, ZE xxx. [1808] 
Iff.; laebrecht, Zwr Valhskunde, Heilbronn, 1879, p. 284 ff.; 
Qomme, Folk-Lore Relics, 1883, p. 24). 

In all such cases it is evident that the spirit of 
the door is connected with the household spirit, 
and that both are ultimately ghosts of the dead, 
though the sacrifice or burial took place there be- 
cause the door or threshold was already considered 
an important part of the house. Souls were sup- 
posed to dwell under the threshold in ancient India 
(Oldenherg, Bel des Veda, Berlin, 1894, p. 553). 
Among the Slavs the domovoj, or house-spirit, 
associated with the hearth, is propitiated at cer- 
tain times by offerings buried beneath the threshold 
(Trumbull, 19). Similarly the household penafes 
of the Mordvins receive offerings at the door, which 
is their seat {FL i. 422 ff.). In Germany a spirit 
sits between door and doorpost; hence the door 
must not he banged, and other precautions must 
he taken lest he leave and take the luck with him 
(Grimm, 1820 ; FX xiii. [1902] 238 ff’.). In Irish 
and Scots belief the household fairies reside at the 
threshold (Crooke, Pi? i. 241). In Samoa the tute- 
lary spirit is also associated with the doorway, and 
is angry when water is spilt on the threshold 
(Turner, Samoa, 1884, p. 37). 

In many regions the door or gate is put under 
the protection of special divinities, or is called by 
the name of a god. The Ainus have a god of door- 
posts, and to him, as to the gods of other parts of 
hut, worship is paid at its construction, and 
offerings of inao are made at other times {FLJvl 


[1888] 40 ; Batchelor, Ainu and their Folk-lore, 
1901, p. 129). The Japanese have gods of doors 
and gates who guard against 'unfriendly things 
from below and above,’ and are in some cases 
personifications of the gates, since these were 
conceived as living things exercising protective 

E owers. Small prints of the Ni-v, guardians of 
oly places, are set on the doors for protection 
(Eevon, MSB li. [1905] 3891; Aston, Shinto, 1905, 
pp. 168, 283). In China the usual gods of the doors 
are Shen-Bhu and Ju-Lu, though other divinities 
or guardians occur. They guard the house and 
other buildings; and images of them, larger or 
smaller, or pictures of them, or simply their names, 
are found at the door, with a shrine on the left hand 
(de Groot, Les FHes annuellement c6Ubr4es d Emoui, 
tr. Chavannes, Paris, 1886, p. 597 ff.; 'Williams, 
The Middle Kingdom, New York, 1848, i 731). 
In India, 'Vattuma is the threshold god, dwelling 
there, to whom offerings are made when the door- 
way is set np. Or, as among the Mulers of Chota 
Nagpur, Dwara Gusain is lord of the house door, 
and IS propitiated with rites and offerings, in time 
of calamity, at the doorway. Images and pic- 
tures of gods are also placed round doors (Trum- 
bnll, 95; Crooke, Pi? ^ i. 104), In Egypt each 
building had its protecting deity, as doorway 
inscriptions prove, while sphinxes guarded the 
entrances of tombs and protected them from the 
attacks of the spirits of tne desert. An inscription 
runs: ‘I protect thy sepulchral chamber, I Keep 
away the stranger, 1 overthrow the foes with their 
weapons.* In other cases a royal statue, wearing 
the magic utcbus diadem, guards the tomb 
1880, p. 50; Wilkinson,!. 362 f. ; Maspero, Etudes 
de myth., Paris, 1893, i. 79). The gates of Thebes 
w^ere each dedicated to a planet, and connected 
with planetary worship (Nonnns, v. 64). 

In Babylonia and Assyria gates of cities, palaces, 
etc., were often dedicated to gods or named after 
them, and each part of a house doorway was associ- 
ated with the great divinities to whom appeal was 
made (Maspero, Life in Anc. Eg, and A ssyr, 1891, 
. 220 : Jastrow, 237). But, besides this, liuman- 
eaded winged bulls, lions, and other monstrous 
! forms stood at the entrances of temples and palaces 
j to guard them against the approach of the demons, 

I the brood of Tiamat, with their composite forms 
i (Maspero, 198 f. ; Jastrow, 263 ; Sayce, 119). In 
! Guatemala, Ghahalka was the god of houses, and 
I his protection was assured by sprinkling the doors 
I with sacrificial blood. The great doorways of 
I Central American temples were also guarded by 
I human male and female or animal figures (Trum- 
, bull, 98, 146). In Borne, Janus was the primitive 
numen of the doorway of the house and the city- 
gate, preventing the passage of all evil things into 
the house, and so one of the Penates. lie was 
god of the Jani, gates in the form of arches on the 
roads, etc,, the most ancient of which was that of 
the Forum, originally a temple in the form of a 
gateway. But Janus, as god of doors and gates, 
was rather god of the entry and departure through 
the gate or door. This is seen by the fact that 
each part of the door had its numen — Limentiniis, 
of the threshold; Forculus, of the leaves of the 
door; Cardea, of the hinges (Wissowa, Bel, u, 
KuU. der Bomer, Munich, 1902, p. 91 ff. ; Toutaiii, 
Etudes de myth,, PdiXis, 1900, p, 197 ffV; Tert. de 
Corona, 13). In Greece, Apollo Aguieus or Thy- 
rseus and the Antelii were concerned with entrances 
and doors. Images of Hecate stood at doors, to 
prevent the entrance of evil spirits and gliosts, 
and she was also invoked before the threshold for 
protection against them. At doors and gates stood 
also the protective images or symbols of 

Hermes (C7(r^ ii. 509, 516; Briinck, 

1772-76, iii 197 ; Tert. de Cor. 13). See EBB iii. 
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155s for Cambodian spirit-guardians of the door. 
The belief in Divine guardians of the doorway 
among the Hebrews is suggested by Ex 21®s where 
the bondman who does not wish to go free is brought 
to the Eldhim^ to the door or doorpost, where his 
ear is pierced with an awl (cf. EBE i. 445^), 

The presence of the household spirit or god makes the door- 
way sacred. This receives illustration in other directions in 
which sacred persons confer sacredness on the door. In Poly- 
nesia, when the king or queen entered a temple, the door was 


persons, or must only be crossed with a due ritual (Orooke, 
Pi2 i. 135 ; cf. BRE hi. In the South Sea Islands, the 

first-horn being sacred, no one can pass through the door by 
which he enters his father’s house (Gill, Life in S, Isles^ 1876, 
p. 46). Of. also Ezk 44^ (the door by which Jahweh enters the 
temple is to be shut, and none but the ‘ Prince can enter it). 

The gates and doors of temples are always 
peculiarly sacred, since the temple is the abode of 
a ^od. The outer courts of Buddhist temples in 
China and Japan have single or double roofed 
gateways, mon, coloured a dull red, with figures 
on either side. In front are the ‘ heavenly dogs,’ 
and under the gateway in some instances is the 
figure of Buddha, and the Ni-6^ or two kings, 
hideous and gigantic figures guarding the gate. 
Other hideous forms of the thunder and wind 
gods are set on niches in the gates. Petitions are 
made to the iVf-d, written on paper pellets, which 
are chewed and flung against them. Before the 
inner sanctuary is reached many other gates must 
first he passed (Curzon, Prohlems of the Far Easty 
1894, p. 109; Bird, Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, 
1893, pp. 21f.,59). 

Not only is the temple door sacred, and there- 
fore highly decorated with carving or precious 
metals, but an isolated gateway or entrance arch 
is often found in front of it. This is a duplicate 
of the door, serving the same purpose, but acting 
as a preliminary entrance to the sacred precincts 
and a barrier against evil influences. It may be 
derived originally from the barriers or porticoes 
hung with charms which are often stretched across 
roads and entrances to villages to prevent the 
intrusion of all malicious things, e.g, in Africa 
(Kingsley, 450-1 ; van Gennep, 22). Such isolated 
doorways are placed in front of other buildings 
than temples, or they occur in other isolated situa- 
tions, for particular purposes, e.y. monumental 
memorials. The tori-ioi of Japan is found in front 
of all Shinto and many Buddhist temples and 
shrines. It consists of two uprights and two or 
more cross-beams painted red, the upper projecting 
and curving upwards at both ends. Though now 
regarded as a bird perch, Le, for the birds sacred 
to the gods, its original purpose is unmistakable 
(Aston, 231-2; Chamberlain, Things Japanese, 
1890, p. 356; Bird, 148). In Korea the isolated 
gateway, hong-sal-mun, is a symbol of majesty 
and government, and is erected in front of palaces, 
government buildings, temples, and monasteries 
under royal patronage. The primitive purpose 
of the hong-sal-mnn as a doorway is seen in the 
geo-man, an archway outside the western gate of 
the capital on the road to Peking, where the king 
goes to meet the Imperial envoys (Cui^zon, 142). 
In China these arches, paUoo, are of a commemora- 
tive nature. Similarly, the triumphal arch of the 
Eomans suggests its primitive purpose as the gate 
through which the triumphant soldier returned 
from a hostile country into his own district. The 
propylon, ox towered gateway, of Egyptian temples, 
with its flanking towers, obelisks, or statues, and 
tall masts, all led up to by an avenue of sphinxes, 
forms another example of such gateways. In 
Babylonia, before the gateway of the great court 
of the temple, stood two detached pillars, like the 
Egyptian gate obelisks. They correspond to the 
pillars Jachin and Boaz in front of Solomon’s 
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temple (1 K 7®^), and were doubtless the originals 
of these. Such pillars were commonly placed 
before Semitic temples, e,g, at Paphos and Hiera- 
polis (Lucian, de Dea Syria, 16; W. R. Smith 
457, 483). 

Sayce regards the Bab. pillars as representing Nin-gia-zida 
( Lord of the upright post ') and Tammuz, warders of the gate 
of heaven, just as the flanking towers of the Egyptian gate 
were said to represent Isis and Nephthys. In his opinion, Jachin 
IS a translation of Nin-gis-zida, and Boaz perhaps a corrupt 
reminiscence of Tammuz (Sayce, qp. cit. 350, 459-60 ; Jastrow, 
624 f.). 

3 . Amulets at doorways.— Images of divinities 
and monstrous figures at doors and gates are in- 
tended to repel evil influences and powers, and to 
guarantee the protection of the doorway gods. 
The process is largely a magical one. As the 
demoniac figures keep off demons, so also the 
Medusa head, represented on door-knockers, has 
the same effect, or repels the evil eye. Such door- 
knockers or handles were used in ancient Italy, 
and are still common in modern Italy for the same 
purpose, while the female face on English door- 
knockers is derivative from these {FL xiv. [1903] 
217). The same purpose was served by the small 
images of protective divinities, often with invoca- 
tions printed on them, buried under the threshold 
of Assyrian houses, palaces, or temples, or placed 
at the doors to keep the house from the entrance 
and malice of fiends or enemies (Jastrow, 269). 
But, since amulets of all kinds are placed on the 
roofs, gables, windows, and walls of houses to ward 
off evil influences, they are naturally also fixed on 
doorways through which their entrance might so 
easily be eftected. The custom is found from the 
lowest up to the highest levels of civilization. It 
is also very ancient. This is proved by the fact 
that, on the entrances of Neolithic cave-dwellings 
in Palestine, cup-markings which undoubtedly were 
religious symbols or served a magical purpose are 
found (see EBE iii, 178*). In various parts of 
Africa, charms are hung on the doors to pre- 
vent evil spirits from entering ; and in civilized 
Greece, doors and gates of all kinds were simi- 
larly protected (Kingsley, 450 ; Mackay, Mackay 
of tfganda, 1890, p. 112 ; EBE iii. 438^). The door 
amulets used among all peoples are of various 
kinds, and only the principal varieties need be 
alluded to here. 

(a) Sacred plants, flowers, or branches are com- 
monly used, especially on particular occasions 
when evil forces are most to be dreaded, e.y. at 
a birth. 

In Bab. incantations against demons, various plants are men- 
tioned as having been hung on the lintel (Thompson, JOevUs 
ard Evil Spirits of Bab., 1903-4, i. 187). In India, at a birth, 
leaves and flowers along with a sickle, edge outwards, are 
placed outside the door to bar the demons (Billington, Woman 
in India, 1895, p. 2). The Greek and Eoman practice of crown- 
ing the door with sacred garlands on various occasions (Tert. de 
Corona, 10) had more than a festal purpose. In Attica, at the 
birth of a boy, an olive-wreath was hung on the door (Hesychius, 
s.v. are4>avov eK^fvpnv), In Rome, doorpost and threshold were 
touched thrice with an arbutus branch, and water was sprinkled 
at the entrance, at a birth, to keep off witches. Branches and 
wreaths were also hung up at the Palilia (Ovid, Fasti, iv. 721 ff., 
vL 165). In modern Greece, a piece of wild onion is placed over 
the lintel to keep off the evil eye, or garlands of flowers and garlic 
are hung up on May-day for the same purpose (FL x. [1899] 181, 
260). In China, at a birth, pummelo-leaves and slips of a fraaTanfc 
thorn are suspended over the door to keep off evil spirits (FLJ 
V. [1887] 222). In Japan, on New Year’s day and on other 
occasions, branches, etc., are fixed up as averters, or a rope of 
rice straw with fern and holly leaves is hung up (Aston, 191, 
312 1). The Ainus place inao in doorways as charms against evil 
(Batchelor, 91). In Ireland, on May-eve, the threshold is strewn 
with marsh marigolds to keep out fairies and to bring luck (FL 
XV. [1904] 457). For simHar practices in European folk-custom, 
see Frazer, (?jB 2 jy, 384; Grimm, Teut. Myth. iiL 1200, 1209, 
1211 ; and for additional instances, see ERE iii, 364*, 394^ ; Lane, 
Mod, Egyptians, 1846, ii. 77. In the W. Highlands, pearl-wort 
placed on the lintel keeps out ghosts (Campbell, Witcheraft ana 
Second Sight, 1002, pp. 103, 172). 

(5) Salt is sometimes strewn on the threshold, on 
account of its apotropseic properties, as in Syria (FL 
1 xviii [1907] 70). In Aberdeenshire it was placed 
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with fire on the threshold of a byre, before a cow after 
calving left the byre {FLJ ii. [1884:] 330). Fehbles ! 
and grains are sprinkled on the doorstep to keep 
out ghosts, who must count them and cannot get 
beyond three {FL xv. 214). Iron is also a powerful 
charm at doors as in other places, especially at 
birth, when an iron weapon or utensil is placed at 
the door (India [Oampbell, Spirit Basis of Belief 
and Custom, Bombay, 1885, p. 387], and very 


commonly in European folk-custom at birth, after 
a funeral to keep the ghost out \JAI xv. 69], and 
on other occasions). Both because it is made of 
iron and also because of other reasons connected 
either with the former sacred nature of the horse 
or with its supposed resemblance to the form of 
the female sex organs, the horse-shoe is a very 
common door charm in most countries. Usually 
the charm is effective only when the ends are 
placed upwards. It keeps’ out fairies, witches, 
ghosts, and other evil powers, and keejps in or 
brings luck ; and for this purpose it is found on 
house-, byre-, or stable-doors, doors of mosques, 
temples, or even Christian churches (see B. M. 
Lawrence, Magic of the Horse-shoe, Boston, 1899 ; 
Farrer, Primitive Manners and Customs, 1879, 
p. 293 ; Crooke, PM ii. 15 [India] j ERE iii. 451^ 
[Japan] ; FL xi, [1900] 108, FLB iv. [1881] 189 [Eng- 
land]; FLR iv. 102, FL xvi. [1905] 70 [Jamaica]; 
Campbell, 12, 13, 15 [Hebrides] ; FLJ ii. 43 [Tur- 
comans]; Gentleman^ s Magazine, 1867, p. 307 ff.). 
This charm is also very common on houses in 
the West Highlands. 

(c) A hand with the fingers extended is repre- 
sented on or above doors. Sometimes it is formed 
by dipping the hand in the blood of an animal slain 


at the door, and then making an impression of it 
on the door. Or the hand is painted — usually in 
vermilion — or carved. The custom is very common 
in the East among both Jews and Muhammadans 
{FLyL 174, XV. 189, xviii. 66; Lnncz, Jeruskalayim, 
Vienna, 1892, i. 19 ; Conder, Heth and Moah, 1883, 
p. 2761). It is found in India, Japan, ancient 
Assyria, in Babylon and in Carthage (see ERE iii. 
411% 446^ ; Trumbull, 75, 78, 323). The hand thus 
serves the purpose of the open hand in folk-belief, 
as a powerful charm against the evil eye, and it also 
distracts and repels evil spirits (see Elworthy, Evil 
Eye, 1895, p. 233 ff.). Used to make an impression 
of blood, its purpose as the sign of a covenant 
between the contracting parties, human and Divine 
(so Trumbull, 66 ff‘.), if it exists at all, is secondary, 
as, wherever the hand is used, it is believed to he 
apotropseic, like the blood sprinkled on the door- 
posts. It is then, in fact, a double charm, both 
hand and blood having repellent powers. Analog- 
ous to the use of blood in this way is the touching 
of the doorposts with menstrual blood or urine, to 
dissolve spells of witchcraft or to keep off fairies, 
ghosts, or the evil eye (Pliny, HN xxviii. 24; 
Campbell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Is- 
lanc^^of Scotland, Glasgow, 1900, p. 36, Witchcraft, 

(d) Sacred symbols are affixed to doors as a 
powerful means of protection, like the Divine 
images at doors and gates. In Christian lands no 


symbol is more effective than the cross marked on 
the door or simply signed upon it or som« uarf-.i- 


the door or simply signed upon it or some parti- 
cular part of it, or signed on oneself when entering 
or going out. It keeps off ghosts, witches, and all 
powers of evil {FL x. [1899] 178, 260, xvi. [1905] 
50, 70 ; Grimm, iv. 1781 ; Trumbull, 18; cf. Tert. de 
Cor. 3). The swastika symbol is commonly marked 
on doors in the East for the same purpose (Hindus, 
Buddhists, etc. [Crooke, PR i. 12, 160 ; ERE iii. 
412]}. Perhaps the figures of cherubim carved on 
the doors of Solomon’s temple served the same end 
(1 K 6®^* as well as figures of the Paschal Iamb, 
aud other symbols on ancient synagogue lintels in 


Palestine (Trumbull, 70). For a door charm com- 
posed of dust from Muhammad’s tomb, see Lane, 
ii. 76. Over the doors of Egyptian temples was 
placed the winged disk of the sun, to drive oft’ 
demons from the building (Erman, Life in Ancient 
Egypt, 1894, p. 272). 

(e) Sacred formulm written on doors have also a 
powerful apotropseic virtue, and are of very wide 
occurrence. 

In Babj’lonia, tablets with sentences from the sacred texts 
were hung up to protect against demons (Jastrow, 209). In 
ancient Egypt, names and sentences of a lucky or favourable 
import were written over the doors ^ or on the doorposts to 
secure a good dwelling (Wilkinson, i. 346, 361^. In modern 
Egypt, and among all Muhammadans elsewhere, invocations to 
God, descriptions of His might, or passages from the Qur'an, are 
inscribed on doors (Lane, i. 26, ii. 74 ; Porter, Travels, 1821-2, i. 
440). The Greeks placed inscriptions and wishes for ‘ good luck ' 
over their doorways. Similar u.sages are found in India and 
China (Crooke, PR i, 160 ; Williams, Middle Kingdom, i. 731), 
while the Buddhist prayer poles and flags outside doors are 
analogous to door inscriptions. These usages show that the 
command to write the words of laws on Hhe door posts of thy 
house, and upon thy gates * (Dt 6^ 1120) was intended to take the 
place of some analogous heathen custom, though by the Hebrew 
i the words must have been regarded as efficacious against evil 
I powers. If the household gods had been associated with doors, 
this dedication of the door to Jahweh showed that He was in- 
tended to take their place. Later Jews still fix the w&zuzd to 
doorpc^tsin the form of an amulet with sacred words and Name. 
This is touched with a finger of the right hand and kissed on 
going out, while a sacred formula is repeated. For the use of 
sacr^ writings or pictures affixed to doors among Christians 
see RKE iii. 425^, 42^. Texts carved on the lintel are com- 
monly found on old houses, and this custom is undoubtedly 
derived from the older practice. 

The wide-spread use of these door charms shows 
that the attack of ghosts, evil spirits, witches, or 
fairies was chiefly dreaded at the door, through 
which they sought to enter and do harm to those 
in the house, lienee at the Compitalia the Komans 
hung up etfigies of all in the household, hoping 
that the ghosts coming to the door would be satis- 
fied with these and not enter to take the living. 
But a closed door is not sufficient to keep out 
ghosts and demons, as in Babylonia they slip 
through holts, doorposts, and sockets (Jastrow, 
265) hence the value of charms to prevent this. 
But in some cases the evil powers actually dwell at 
the door or in its vicinity. 

In Germany they are banished to between the door and door- 
post (Grimm, iv. 1815). In Jerusalem the powers of evil are 


supposed to infest the threshold, doors, and entrances {FL xviii. 
[1907] 68). Among the Birhors of Bengal the spirits lurk at the 
door (Crooke, RR ii. 56), and in Burma different evil spirits reside 
at doors and gates {ERE iii. 250'). These beliefs perhaps explain 
the curse of Allatu to Uddushu-namir, ‘the threshold be thy 
dwelling,’ suggesting that in Babylonia it was the abode of 


dai^erous spirits who would torment him. 

But even against such door-dwelling spirits 
charms were efficacious, since they could keep 
them in check. 

4. Magic rites at doors.— Many magical rites 
are performed at the door, either (1) to transfer evil 
to those who enter or pass out ; or (2) to secure the 


assistance of the spirits, good or had, dwelling or 
lurking there ; or (3) simply because the doorway is 


a sacred place. 

For examples of (1), see FL xv. [1904] 69 ; Crooke, PR i. 164 ; 
Lane, ii. 46 ; Grimm, 1096 f. ; of (2), Jastrow, 268 ; of (3), Trum- 
. hull, 18, 20 ; Theocritus, Idyl. ii. 63 ; FL xii. [1901] 299 ; Camp- 
bell, 287. 

()ther magical rites take place there, to keep off 
and get rid of ghosts and evil spirits. Of this class 
was the Koman birth-rifce, in which three men 
struck the thresholds with an axe and a pestle, and 
swept them with a broom. The iron axe and the 
pestle tipped with iron had apotropteic virtues ; 
the action of the broom was perhaps symbolic, 
though all three, being connected mtli vegetation 
and agricultural usages, may have had magical 


virtues, and are charms against spirits and witches. 
In this case they were supposed to keep out the 
god Silvanus, and they later supplied names to the 
three protecting spirits — Intercidona, Pilunmus, 
and Deverra (Aug. de Civ. Dei, vi. 9). Among 
the Letts, at the feast of souls, the ghosts were got 
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rid of by taking tlie staff wMch served as a poker, 
cutting it in two with an axe on the threshold, and 
bidding them go (Frazer, Adonis^ 1907, p. 312). 
See also § i. 

5. Gate as seat of judgment—On account of the 
sacred nature of the gate, the seat of a spirit or 
god, it is often a place of judgment, especially in 
tim East. Kings, chiefs, and judges hear com- 
plaints, try causes, and decree judgments at the 
gates of the palace, house, or city. Examples of 
this are found in ancient Babylonia, Persepolis, 

among the Hebrews (Trumbull, 60 f. ; 
Bn Ex 322S, Bt 16^8 Ru 2 S 15^ 
19®, Pr 24'? ; cf. Am 5^^ Zee Probably^ con- 
nected with this custom of administering justice at 
the gate is that of a person fasting at the door of 
another against whom he has a claim or proffei's a 
reguest. In cases where this is refused the claim- 
ant starves to death at the door ([Celts] Anc. Laivs 
of Ireland t Bublin, 1869-70 j Joyce, Soc, Eist. of 
Anc. Ireland^ 1903, i. 204 f . ; [India] Crooke, P-« 
i 191-2). 

6. The door and death-rites.— In many re^ons 
it is not customary to carry a dead body, especially 
that of a suicide or criminal, through the door of a 
house, and various expedients are resorted to in 
order to avoid this. 

Thus the body is taken through the window of the house, or 
through a special opening made in roof or wall. This is a wide- 
spread custom, found, e.p., in W. and S. Africa, Siam, Indonesia, 
India, China, Tibet, among the Ostiaksand Eskimo, in Fiji, -with 
the ancient Norse, and as a folk survival in Europe (Scotland, 
Germany). See Liebrecht, Zur Volkskunde, HeUbronn, 1879, p. 
873 ; Frazer, JAI xv. 70 ; Tylor, ii. 26 f. ; Westermarck, MI li. 
637 ; Eamseyer and Kuhne, Four Years in Ashantesy 1875, p, 
60; Dubois, Hindu Manners, Oxford, 1897, ii. 27; Williams, 
Fiji, 1860, i. 197 ; Gregor, Folklore of the F.B. of Scotland, 
1881, p. 206 ; Wuttke, Der deut, Yolhsaberglaube, Berlin, 1900, 
§ 756; Lippert, Me Seeleiicult, Berlin, 1881, p. 11). Or the 
body is passed through an opening made under the threshold 
(Hylt^n-Oavallius, Wdrend och Wird., Stockholm, 1863-8, i. 473 
[Sweden] ; Birlinger, Volkstmnliches aus Scfmahen, i. [1861-62] 
321 [Swabia]; Grimm, Deutsche RechtsaltJ^, Leipzig, 1899, p. 
726 [Germany] ; Ralston, Russ. Folk-tales, 1873, p. 318 [Slavs]). 

The usual reason assigned for these practices is 
that they are used to confuse the ghost, and prevent 
its finding its way back into the house (Li^recht, 
414; Frazer, JAI xv. [1886] 69 f.). The special 
aperture is afterwards closed up, or the window is 
kept shut after the burial (it is often opened to allow 
egress to the soul when a person is dying, and 
again closed to prevent the souFs return) ; or often 
both windows and doors are closed when a funeral 
is passing, lest the soul should enter the house 
(Liebrecht, 372 f. ; FLJ i. 218, vi. 243 ; Wuttke, 
§ 250). Or, again, when the body is taken through 
a hole in the roof, this may be an archaic survival 
of a time when entrance and egress were obtained 
through the roof of the hut, as among the Eskimo 
and Aleuts (Liebrecht, 372, 426). Hence, in some 
cases, one supposed dead must not, wdien he re- 
turns, enter by the door, but by the roof (Plut. 
Qumsi. Mom., no. 5 ; Brugseh, Atis dem Orient, 
Berlin, 1864, ii. 110 [Persians]). Here the thought 
of death is enough to suggest its contagion, and 
entrance must not be first made by the sacred 
door. But, whatever be the origin of the customs 
referred to, they are certainly connected with the 
sacredness of the door, which must not be polluted 
by the passage of the dead body. If it were merely 
the return of the ghost which was feared, that 
could be prevented by door charms (§ 3), and it 
should be remembered that ghosts at the yearly 
festivals of the dead are invited to enter by the 
door and then pass out by it. That it is the pollu- 
tion of death which is feared for the sacred doorway 
may be established ])y other rites of mourning and 
by analogous tabus- 

Thus the Banjam of Khandesh move the hut, and make a new 
entrance after a funeral, as the door* has been polluted by the 
passage of the corpse (Crooke, PR ii. 56). Propitiatory rites 
are in some cases perfonned at the door when a corpse has 
been carried out by it (the threshold is sprinkled with salt 


[Japan : Grifias, Mikado* s Empire, New York, 1876, pp. 467, 470], 
or with wine [Greece: FLJ i. 2183). Among the Kwaldutl 
Indians, mourners must not use the house door, as they are 
unclean ; a separate door is cut for them (Westermarck, Ml 
11 . 537); and in China a messenger who brings news of a death' 
should not pass the threshold (de Groot, Eel. System of China, 
1894, ii. 1.^ 644). In various regions a special door or gate in 
house or city wall is used for the passage of a corpse and for no 
other purpose (Burma [Sangermano, Burm. Empire, 1833, p. 
148], Korea [Landor, Ccyrea, 1895, p. 118], Italy, Holland 
[Trumbull, 24, 325] ; cf. the ‘ sacred gate ’ at Athens, used for 
funerals [Theophr. Char. 14]). 

^ Analogous cases are those in which ■women at pubertj^ or dur- 
ing menstruation and pregnancy (tabu states), must not leave the 
hut by the usual door without special rites ; or, again, the flesh 
of animals slain in hunting is carried in by a special opening 
{ERE ii. 643*^; Westermarck, ii. 537 ; Frazer, ii. 415). Perhaps 
connected with the danger of female pollution is the superstition 
that a male, not a female, should be the * first-foot’ ic. the first 
person to cross the threshold at New Year ; but he must not 
come empty-handed (FLJ iii. 282, vii. 63 ; Campbell, Witch- 
craft, 229). 

7, Doors and gates of the Other-world.— The 
eschatological beliefs of many peoples show that they 
consider heaven and the under world to he regions 
and abodes with doors or gates, bars and bolts, and 
guardians. The doors of heaven shut out those 
who have no right to enter there ; the doors of the 
under world enclose those who would fain leave it. 

In Bab. writings, reference is made to gates of 
heaven, especially that of Anu, guarded by Tam- 
muz and Gish-zida. In the account of creation, the 
great gates attached to both sides of the heavens by 
Marduk are mentioned. They are secured by bolts, 
and guarded by scorpion men. Through them the 
suu passes at morning and evening. The under 
world, Arallu, has also gates and holts, seven or 
fourteen in number, and a warder stands at the 
outer gate. They are graphically described in the 
Bescent of Istar (Jastrow, 301, 435, 523, 549, 569 ; 
Sayce, 79). The Egyptian Other-world was plenti- 
fully supplied with gates. Buat or Hades, through 
which me boat of Ra travelled by night, had twelve 
divisions and as many fortified pylons with closed 
doors and serpent guardians, or gates with other 
keepers. The gates opened at the repetition of 
magic formulae, and thus entry was freely obtained. 
Each gate had its own name. The heaven of 
Osiris was also entered by a gate in the mountain 
of the West, and this domain in the fields of Aalu 
had numerous gates, with porters, warders, and 
heralds. But all these opened to those who knew 
the true formiihe and names of gates and guardians 
(Maspero, fltudes, Paris, 1893, i. 377, 381, ii. 27 ff., 
165 ff. ; Budge, Gods of the Egy^ans, 1903, i. 170 
BooJe of the Dead, ch. 147 fi’.). The classical Hades 
and Tartarus had also their gates, those of Tartarus 
being of iron with a bronze threshold. Cerberus; 
guarded the gate of Hades, a h^dra with 50 gaping 
mouths that of Tartarus {E. viii. 15 ; Virgil, Mn. 
vi, 576). The Scandinavian Valhalla had 540 gates, 
and Hel had also its portals (Grimm, Tent. Myth.. 
818). In Mandsean mythology, the seven lower 
worlds of the dark powers have doors which can be 
made secure by magic spells and talismans (Brandt, 
Hand. Schriften, Gottingen, 1893, p. 147 ft*.). The 
Hebrew Sheol had gates and bars (Job 17^® 38^^, 
Ps 107^^ Is 38^®, cf. Mt 16^^). It had divisions, 
and in later belief these (of hell) were 7 in number, 
with as many doors (Pr 7^ ; Gfrorer, Das Jahr^ 
hundert des Eeils, Stuttgart, 1838, ii. 45-6). The 
'gate of heaven’ is already spoken of in Gn 28^^ 
(cf. Ps 78^®), and the seven heavens of later Jewish 
theology had gates. Serpent-like guardians of 
the gates of hell are referred to in the Booh of the 
Secrets of Enoch 42b The entrance to Eden waa 
guarded by cherubim (Gn 3^, cf. Enoch 42®), and 
tlie two gates of the heavenly paradise were of 
rubies and guarded by myriad angels (Gfrorer, ii. 
44). These ideas are found in early Christian the- 
ology. Hades has i^ates of brass, bars of iron, bolts, 
keys (Rev P®), and warders ; but they are burst 
open by Christ as He descends there, (Gospel of 
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Nicodemus, § 5, and many other writers referring 
to the descent ; cf. Rev i^®). Paradise is often de- 
scribed as a city with walls and gates guarded by 
{Q.g, Pctssio Ferpe^^ § 11). The analogy 
is that of the heavenly Jerusalem with its twelve 

f ates and angel gnardians (Rev 2p2). In those 
ocnments which uphold the old idea of several 
heavens, each has its gate or door (Apoc. of Paul ^ 

§ 19 ff. ; Test, of Ahrmmm, § 11), while Ps 2^* was 
frequently applied either to Christ’s bursting the 
gates of Hades or to His ascension through the 
heavens, e.g, by Hippolytus, who speaks of Christ 
passing through the heavenly gates (Hippol. in 
Theod. Dial. 1 ; Comm, on, Prov. [Mai, Bwl, nova 
Patrumy Rome, 1854, ii. 72]; cf. also Rev 4^ ‘a 
door was opened in heaven ’). Those Gnostic groups 
which taught the existence of seven or more heaven- 
spheres ruled by the Demiurge and Archons, 
assigned to these heavens doors guarded carefully. 
This is found, e.g., among various Ophite groups 
and the followers of Bardesanes. The gates were 
themselves dangerous in some cases—* a fiery gate- 
way ’—and the Archons or door-keepers would have 
kept them closed against souls ascending to the 
Pleroma. But the Gnosis, initiation into sacra- 
ments and mysteries, possession of the names of 
the Archons and of the true mamc formulae, or of 
symbols and amulets, caused the doors to be opened 
(see Hippol. v. 8. 9, 26 ; Wright, Apoc, Acts, 
1871, ii. 26 ; Origen, c. Cels, vi. 31 ; Pistis Sophia, 
bk. i. § 20 f.). These ideas of the magical opening 
of the gates are derived from Egyptian beliefs, 
and also, perhaps, from Mithraic teachings of the 
ascent of the soul through the planetary heavens 
with their gates (Origen, vi. 22). Mystico-magical 
cults having affinity to Mithraism knew also of the 
fiery gates of the upper spheres, which opened at 
the utterance of the names of the gods (Wessely, 
‘Griech. Zauberpapyrus,’ Denlc, d, Kais, Ah, d, 
Wiss, zu Wien, xxxvi. [1888] 56 ff.). 

8 . The door being regarded as a means of passage 
from one state to another, it was easy to apply the 
word in a metaphorical sense. Christ speaks of 
Himself as the * door.’ ‘ By me if any man enter 
in, he shall be saved’ (Jn 10®, cf. Eph 2^®). This 
idea is repeated in Christian theology, Ignatius 
calls Christ ‘the door of the Father by which 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and all the prophets 
enter in, as well as the apostles and the Church’ 
{ad Philad, ix.). In Hermas the gate of the tower 
is the Son of God [Sim, ix. 12) ; and in the Clemen- 
tine Becognitions (ii. 22) the gate through which 
men enter the city, the kingdom of the Father, is 
‘ the true Prophet.’ The same ideas were current 
in Gnosticism. The heavenly Christ is the true 
gate, through which the Gnostic ascends to the Ple- 
roma (Hippol. v. 8, 9). In the hymn used by the 
Priscillianists, but which was^ Gnostic in origin, 
Christ says; ‘Janua sum tibi, quicunque me 
pulsas’ (Aug. Ep, ccxxxvii. § 8). Among theBabis 
the name Bab, assumed by the first preacher of 
this new religion in 1844, means * gate,’ and was 
formerly the title given to those intermediaries 
through whom, as through a gate, communication 
was made by the Imam to his followers (see art. 
BIb, BIbis). 

de passage, Paris, 

1909 ; H. C. Trumbull, The Threshold Covenant, New York, 
1906 ; and the authorities cited in the article. 

J. A. MacCulloch. 

DOSSDH, DUSaDH. — A menial tribe in 
Nortliern India, of Dravidian origin, which at the 
Census of 1901 numbered 1,258,125, of whom the 
vast majority are found in Bengal and the United 
Provinces. 

1 , Religion in Bengal. — In Bengal they j>rofess 
to be orthodox Hindus, and it is true that in some 
districts they employ in their religions rites Brah- 


mans of a degraded class, while some belong to the 
S’inarayani sect, or follow the doctrines [panth] of 
Kabir, Tulsi Das, Gorakhnath, or Nanak (for 
which see Bengal). These beliefs, however, seem 
to be of comparatively recent origin, and the basis 
of their religion is Animism. 

{a) WorsJbip of Bdhu,~-TlieiT tribal deity is 
Rahu, ‘ the seizer,’ who seems to have been adopted 
from the pre- Aryan races, and to have been trans- 
formed by the Hindus into a Daitya or Titan, who 
is supposed to cause eclipses by swallowing the sun 
and moon. The Dosadhs, in order to avert disease 
and in fulfilment of vows, offer to him annual sacri- 
fices and the fruits of the earth through a tribes- 
man who is known as Bhakat or Chatiya. 

* On special occasions a stranger form of worship is resorted 
to, parallels to which may be found in the rustic cult of the 
Eoman villagers and the votaries of the Phoenician deities. A 
ladder, made with sides of green bamboos and rungs of sword- 
blades, is raised in the midst of a pile of burning mango wood, 
through which the Bhakat walks barefooted and ascends the 
ladder without injury. Swine of all ages, a ram, wheaten flour, 
and rice-milk are offered up ; after which the worshippers par- 
take of a feast and drinlc enormous quantities of ardent spirit© ’ 
(Risley, i. 256). 

In another form of this rite, the man who lias 
vowed to offer a fire sacrifice to Rahu must build 
within the day a thatched hut, in which the 
Bhakat or priest, himself a Dosadh, must spend the 
night, sleeping on the sacred hma grass with 
which the floor is strewed. In front of the hut a 
bamboo platform is erected, and beyond that a 
trench is dug, which on the feast day is filled with 
mango wood soaked in butter, while two earthen 
vessms of milk are placed close to the platform. 
The Bhakat bathes and dons a new cloth dyed with 
turmeric. He mutters a number of mystic formulas 
{mantra), and worships Rahn on both sides of the 
trench. The fire is then kindled, and the Bhakat 
solemnly walks three times round it in the course 
of the sun, keeping his right hand always towards 
it. The end of the third round brings him to the 
east end of the trench, where he takes by the hand 
a Brahman retained for this purpose with a fee of 
two new wrappers, and calls on him to lead the 
way through the fire. The Brahman walks along 
the trench from east to west followed by the 
Bhakat. Both are supposed to tread with their 
hare feet on the fire and to escape unharmed. 
Risley supposes that this is the result of optical 
illusion, because by the time they start the names 
have subsided and the trench is so narrow that an 
active man may walk along it resting his feet on 
either edge, without touching the smouldering 
ashes at the bottom. Meanwhile the milk has 
been boiled, and it appears that in some cases the 
Bhakat pours the boiling liquid over his body, 
being, it is said, uninjured. 

*By passing through the fire the Bhakat is believed to have 
been inspired with the spirit of Rahu, who has become incarnated 
in him. Filled with the divine or demoniac afflatus, and also, 
it may be surmised, excited by drink and ganja [hemp], he 
mounts the bamboo platform, diants mystic hymns, and dis- 
tributes to the crowd [basil] leaves, which heal diseases 
otherwise incurable, and flowers which have the virtue of 
causing barren women to conceive. The proceedings end with 
a feast, and religious excitement soon passes into drunken 
revelry lasting long into the night * (Risley, i. 255 f.). 

The ritual is a good illustration of Dravidian 
shamanism. Accounts of fire-walking among the 
S. Indian Dravidians will he found in Tliurston 
{Ethnographic Notes in S, India, Madras, 1906, p. 
471 ff.). Frazer (Adonis, Attis, Oswis% London, 
1907, pp. 88, 136 f.) regards it as a commutation of 
an original human sacrifice by means of fire, 

(5) Worship of deified robbers. — The Bengal 
Dosadhs worship a host of deified heroes, in honour 
of whom huts are erected in various parts of the 
country. Many of these are the ghosts of bandit 
chiefs, such as Goraiya, Salesh, Chuhar, or Oioar 
Mai, and others. In none of these shrines are 
there any idols, and the officiating priests are 
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always drawn from the Dosadh tribe, who minister 
to the Siidra or menial castes which frequent 
them. y The ofibrings usually are appropriated by 
the priest or by the head of the Dosadh household 
performing the worship ; but, where this worship 
has adopted some of the principles of IslUm, the 
fowls sacrificed to the Saint Miran and the 
Pafieh Pir (see PAilCHPfRiYA) are given to local 
Muhammadans. 

2 . Religion in the United Provinces. — Here also 
the cult of Rahu prevails, and it is carried out in a 
manner much resembling that of Bengal. In one 
form of the rite the priest climbs the rungs of 
sword-blades with his naked feet, pours some milk 
on the ground in honour of Rahii, sacrifices a cock 
tied to the summit of the ladder, or, descending, 
slays a ^roung pig -with repeated blows of a spear. 
Some spirits are poured on the ground, and the 
meat and the remainder of the offerings are con- 
sumed there and then by the worshippers (Crooke, 
Fop. 1896, i. l^K^ THbes and Castes of the 

North- Western Provinces and Oudhy ii, 355, where 
one of the songs in honour of Rahu will be found). 

They also worship Chhath or Chhathi, the im- 
personated sixth day after birth, when, owning to 
lack of sanitary precautions at childbirth, the child 
is likely to be attacked by infantile lockjaw. On 
the day before the feast the worshippers purify 
themselves with fasting, and go singing to the 
river side. Here they strip and walk into the 
water, remaining facing the east till the sun rises, 
when they stand with folded hands and bow in 
reverence, making offerings of cakes and other 
kinds of food, which are consumed by the worship- 
per and his friends. Their other tribal deities are 
jBandi, a female, and Manukh Deva, the deified 
ghost of some tribal worthy, who are propitiated 
by] the sacrifice of a pig or fowl and an oblation of 
spirits. Seven cups of milk and seven pairs of 
cakes are also oftered round the earthen mound 
which is the common abiding place of the tribal 
gods. They observe most of the Hindu holidays, 
particularly those like the Holi spring fire feast, 
and the Kajari of the autumn season, which are the 
occasion of coarse orgies accompanied by drinking 
and sensuality. 

Literaturb.—H. Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Cal- 
cutta, 1891, i. 262 if. ; W. Crooke, Tribes and. Castes of the 
P, W. Prov, and Oudh, do. 1896, ii. S46 if. ; E. A. Gait, Census 
Report Bengal, 1901, i. App. vi. p. xlix ; N, Ind. Notes and 
Queries, ii. 15, 31 f., Ill, 207 f., v. 204; F. Buchanan, in M. 
Martin, Eastern India, 1838, i. 192 ; S. Wise, Races, Castes, 
and Trades of Eastern Bengal, 268 fif.; E. T. Dalton, 

BescHptive Ethnology of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, p. 326. 

W. Ceooke. 

DOUBLES. — The beliefs to which the term 
' double ’ refers may be traced back to two psycho- 
logical sources. In the first place, they may result 
from elementary speculation on the category of 
duplication ; in the second place, the phenomena 
on which the notion of the divisibility or duality 
of personality is based are such that a potentially 
duplicate existence was inevitably asciibed to 
every concrete object of thought. The two sources 
constantly mingle. The main characteristic of the 
former is that a double or counterpart arises by 
multiplication ; of the latter, that it arises by 
division. A secondary characteristic is that in 
the latter the counterpart tends to be of a different 
substance, though of the same accidents — the so- 
called 'spiritual double.’ Again, the connected 
categories of duality, substitution, representation, 
impersonation, and so forth, combine with such 
results of the categoiy of duplication as identity, 
original and copy, idea and reality, to complicate 
the general conception of donbleness in pre- 
scientific speculation ; and the whole combination 
binds together a number of customs, some of which 
are apparently widely dissimilar in origin, though 


all, psychologically speaking, are based on the 
mathematical ideas of multmlication and division. 
We^ shall refer to these subsidiary forms of the 
notion only for the purpose of illustrating what is 
sociologically the main connotation of the term, 
namely, the double in the sense of Boppelgdnger, 
second self, visible or invisible counterpart, 
spiritual or material double. 

I. Duplication in general. — It is not surprising 
that in early thought two became a sacred number, 
when we consider the mystery so often connected 
with duplication. Conversely, in the creation of 
certain abiiormai mythical beings, the mind fre- 
quently unifies a natural duality, as in the one eye 
of the Cyclopes, and the combination of horse and 
rider in the Centaurs, and, most notably, m 
androg]pous ancestors and deities. Duplicity in 
nature is still enough of an abnormality to warrant 
its inclusion in the list of magical or sacred centres 
of mystery. 

Thus, in Samoa all double things were sacred. 
Among the native deities were two household gods, 
represented as ' Siamese Twins,’ Taema and Titi. 


Roman religion with the deity Janus, and in 
Greek with the Dioscuri. The images of many 
Mexican idols had double faces, hack and front, 
like the Roman 

‘The reason,’ E. J. Payne observes, ‘why the features were 
duplicated is obvious. The figure was carried in the midst of a 
large crowd ; the duplicate at the back was for the benefit of 
those whoTolIowed. Probably it was considered to be an evil 
omen if the idol turned its face away from its worshippers ; 
this the duplicate obviated. , . . This duplication of the fea- 
tures, a characteristic of the very oldest gods, appears to be 
indicated when the numeral arm (s=two) is prefixed to the title 
of the deity. Thus the two ancestors and preservers of the race 
were called Ometecuhtli and Omecihuatl (=two- chief, two- 
woman).’ 2 

A close connexion is constantly maintained be- 
tween diet and conception or the nature of the 
offspring. A frequent belief is that if a woman 
eats anything double — a double cherry or a double 
banana, for example — her child will he double.^ 

Twins themselves are a striking example of the 
mystery attached to double objects. See, further, 
art. Twins. 

Various miscellaneous applications of the double 
idea may be grouped together here. The law of 
equivalence, as illustrated by the lex talionis, is 
often superseded by the enforcement of a double 
penalty. Among the Bedawin the family of a 
slain man may slay two of the murderer’s family. 
In this case the feud continues. If they slay but 
one, it is ended. ^ The Hebrews condemned a thief 
taken flagrante delicto to restore double.® Hence 
the. moral principle of receiving double as a form 
of pardon. 

‘The Lord gave Job twice as much as he had before.’ ‘For 
your shame ye shall have double ... in their land they shall 
possess double: everlasting joy shall be unto them.’ ‘She 
hath received of the Lord’s hand double for all her sins.’ ‘ Even 
to-day do I declare that I will render double unto thee.’ 8 
Similarly in moral retribution ; ‘ Render unto her even as she 
rendered, and double unto her the double according to her 
works : in the cup which she mingled, mingle unto her 
double.’ 7 

A double share may be either an honour or a 
security. ‘ Elisha said, I pray thee, let a double 
portion of thy spirit be upon me.’® The idea of 
corroboration ana finality belongs to repetition. 

‘The dream of Pharaoh,’ Joseph says, ‘is one : what Ood is 
about to do he hath declared unto Pharaoh. The seven good 
kine are seven years ; and the seven good eai^ are seven years ; 
the dream is one. . . . For that the dream was doubled unto 
Pharaoh twice, it is because the thing is established by God, 
and God will shortly bring it to pass.’ » 


1 G-. Turner, Samoa, London, 1884, p. 66. 

3 HisL of America, Oxford, 1892-99, i. 424. 

3 J. Gamier, Ocianie, Paris, 1871, p. 187. 

4 Burckhardt, Bedouins and Wahabys, London, 1830, p. 86. 

s Ex 224. 7. 6 Job 4210, Is 617, 403, z%o Qi®. 

7 Rev 188. 82K2». 9 Gn 4126-32. 
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A similar principle is reached from a different 
origin in such heliefs as that an echo is a con- 
firmation. 

. Miracles and magic acts of duplication and 
multiplication have a psychological interest in 
connexion with the development of the meta- 
physical theory of creation and the mechanical or 
biological theory of evolution (see below). Such 
bits of folklore as the notion that turning one’s 
money when one sees the new moon causes it to 
increase have a significance in both respects. 
The influence of the -waxing moon has been well 
illustrated.^ As the moon grows, the money will 
grow. No doubt, the act of turning the money is 
also a piece of imitative magic. Turning an object 
shows its reverse side, its double face, and is 
equivalent to a duplication of it. On a similar 
elementary fallacy perhaps depends the actual 
point of miracles of multiplication (which in the 
Christian examples lies in the handling or the 
breaking of the food). It may consist, that is, in an 
application of a vague theory of hommomeria (see 
below, p. 857^), according to which each particle 
of a substance or thing is a miniature duplicate of 
the whole. Breaking bread would thus produce a 
multitude of microscopic loaves ; their manipula- 
tion in the hands is sufficient to institute growth 
by apposition (analogous in principle to the pro- 
duction of separate pieces of money by turning 
them), e^ecially if the hands are instinct with 
vnana* The case of natural objects is identical, 
for to the pre-scientitic mind there is no essential 
difference between the artificial growth of a manu- 
factured article and the natural growth of an 
organism. 

; There is a fairly large class of customs in which 
the chief performer — as a rule a sacred person or a 
person engaged for the time being in a sacred 
runction — is attended, or represented, or imper- 
sonated, by one or more persons who are his 
duplicates in appearance or action. The prin- 
ciple may be either sympathy or the impulse of 
imitation—'' Never alone did the king sigh, but 
with a general groan ’ (Shakespeare, Mamlet^ III. 
iii. 23)— or delegation for reasons of safety or 
convenience. 

■ In European folk-custom, particularly in Ger- 
many, it is frequently the rule for bride or bride- 
groom to be attended by one or more persons 
dressed in the same attire. At Egyptian weddings 
the bridegroom walks between two friends dressed 
precisely as he is.^ ^ In Abyssinia a bride is ac- 
companied by her sister j both are dressed alike, 
and their horses are also caparisoned alike.® 

In such eases, and in others which follow, the 
motives originally prompting the custom were no 
doubt mixed. Sympathy and fellow-feeling may 
be combined with the idea of safety in duplication 
or in numbers generally. Duplication is a form of 
concealment and security. It is commonly em- 
ployed for the protection of a palladiuni, as the 
sacred anciU by the ancient Eomans, who kept it 
among a set of duplicates, on the same principle as 
a valuable jewel is protected by a worthless copy. 
It is possible that customs like the following of the 
Kaffirs have a similar underlying meaning. 

A Kaffir king employed ‘ a sort of valets, ’ who wore his cast-off 
clothes. When he was sick, they were wounded in order that a 
portion of their blood might be introduced into his system. 
'They were killed at his death.4 The motive is explicit in the 
Abyssinian custom. The king has four officers, called lika 
WMnkuGi^ * who have to clothe themselves exactly like the king,’ 
so that the enemy may not be able to distinguish him. ‘It is 
an honourable and dangerous post,’ and was once filled by an 
Englishman, Mr, Bell.® On the Gold Coast an important person 


1 Frazer, 1900, ii. 155 ff. 
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3 W. 0. Hams, Highlands of Ethiopia, London, 1844 h. 225. 
J J. Shooter, London, 1857, p. 117. 

® J. L. Krapf, Travels, etc., in Eastern Africa, London, 1860, 
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bought a slave of his or her own sex, termed cmhbah or ocrah. 
This slave Tvas looked upon ‘ as the soul or spirit, alter ego, of 
the master or mistress.’ 1 

Thus service, substitution, disguise, and ‘other-selfhood* 
shade into each other. 

Many cases of mock kings may be resolved into 
duplication by way of disguise or impersonation. 
In Siam and Cambodia tlie^ king’s teinporary 
representative impersonates him in function, per- 
forming his magical duties.*^ The Mdng’ of the 
Babylonian festival Sacaea was dressed in the 
king’s robes.® In the evolution of the monarchy 
a frequent stage is the division of the office into 
temporal and sacred. But such duplication of the 
king may arise in various ways. When actual 
substitution is practised in sacrifice, the vicarious 
sufferer tends to become a spiritual double or 
unreal phantom. A case in point is the belief 
found in early Christian speculation that a phan- 
tom of Jesus was crucified in place of Jesus Himself. 
Impersonation is frequently found in funeral cus- 
toms. Thus, among the Eskimo the first child 
born after a death hears the dead man’s name, 
and has to represent him at festivals. To these 
‘namesakes’ of the dead, offerings of food and 
drink and clothes are made. They eat and drink 
and wear the clothes ‘on behalf of the ghosts.’^ 
A case which may he compared with the Kaffir and 
Abyssinian royal customs is from Fiji. 

A certain clan has the duty of supplying the king with a 
special sort of attendants, who nurse him when he is ill and bury 
him when he dies. In particular, they conceal his death ; in one 
lociality the head attendant ‘ personates the dead chief, and issues 
his orders from within the mosquito curtain of native doth, in 
the faint querulous tones of a sick man.’® 

The art of the actor is essentially representation. 
He is a duplicate of the character, its ‘ person.’ 
Similarly, his understudy or substitute is, both 
in English and French terminology, a ‘double.’ 
Lastly, the ideas of friendship approximate the 
friend to the status of the material duplicate. 

‘ Fellow ’ is a word used in this connexion with a 
distinct reference to its meaning of a replica. A 
similar play of thought is seen in the word * pair.’ 
A friend is, in the commonifiaces of literature, a 
second self, an alter ego. Duplication by division 
is applied here also ; the pair being the unit, one 
or other of them is the ‘half’; just as on the 
other principle he is the ‘double.’ 

The impersonation of a man by a ‘spiritual’ 
being cannot always be distinguished from the 
appearance of a man’s ghost or wraith. But there 
are clear cases— chiefly in connexion with the 
supernatural impregnation of a wife — where a 
man’s double is a ‘ spiritual ’ impostor. 

In the Butch East Indies it is commonly believed that male 
and female evil spirits, nita, can assume the form and person- 
ality of lovers and friends. A man or woman keeping an 
assignation in the forest is liable to be duped in this way. A 
person who has intercourse with a nita dies in a few daj'S. The 
nita is supposed to take away the soul. In some islands an 
ancestral spirit, named Boitai, is the bogey of women working 
in the forest. He assumes the form and appearance of their 
husbands. The occurrence is proved later when the victim 
suffers from hseraorrhage. The practice is followed even by 
human n^c-workers. The Babar Islanders believe that a male 
mwanggi is able to take the shape of a young woman’s husband 
and cause her to conceive.^ 

When the double, either visible or invisible, does 
not impersonate, but attends as a helper or enemy, 
it is not clear whether this can be traced back to 
beliefs about the soul. Primitive psyeliology suc- 
ceeded thoroughly in dividing human personality 
into two more or less identical duplicates, and 
there are many cases where the derivation of the 
guardian angel from the separable soul is explicit. 
Of course, when developed, the two notions easily 
pass into one another, and the soul itself is cou- 

1 T* J. Hutchinson, in Trans. Ethnol. Sog., new ser., I 
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stantly regarded as a protecting spirit. The illus- 
tration of this belongs to another inquiry, but a 
typical case may be cited, where the guardian is 
actually the double. In Upper Egypt it is believed 
that with every child there is born a jinn com- 
panion, which acts as a guardian angel, but some- 
times evilly entreats its possessor. It is termed 
karina, and is exactly like the person it attends.^ 

In some cases a spiritual entity passing into 
another form leaves behind it, automatically, a 
double of itself. It is as if a man, when leaving a 
place, automatically left a duplicate in his stead. 
The example which follows comprises this naive 
instinct for having one’s cake as well as eating it, 
together with other ideas. In Central Australia, 

‘ when a spirit individual goes into a woman ’ (who 
thereby conceives), ‘ there still remains the Arum- 
huringa, which may be regarded as its double,’ 
Spencer-Gillen also speak of this as the double of 
the person himself, and as his guardian spirit.^ 

A man may be regarded as a dual person be- 
cause he is attended by an invisible protector. 
Such a conception is implicit in the European 
folk-belief about the guardian angel. This belief 
is extremely vague in its form, but it shows a 
tendency to regard the angel as a double of the 
person, his eternal counterpart, which after his 
death is, like even the Australian Arumhurhiga^ 
‘changeless and lives for ever.’® The following 
example is a case of duplication by apposition, 
distinct in origin from other forms. The Japanese 
pilgrim to the Thirty-three Holy Places, or to the 
Eighty-eight Holy Places of Shikoku, wears a 
special hat with this inscription — ‘Two pilgrims 
travelling in company to such and such a shrine.’ 
This reference to two persons is explained by the 
idea that the pilgrim is not alone, but is accom- 
panied by the great saint Kobo Daishi, or the 
Goddess of Mercy, who 

‘travels with him along* the stony path, supporting his foot- 
steps, encouraging his religious fervour, guarding him from evil 
all along the way. Therefore not one only but two walk under 
that broad-brimmed hat on the road to Paradise.' 4 
Similar ideas of the invisible Divine helper are : 
found in most of the organized religions; and, , 
where it is part of the general teaching that the 
worshipper may become a sort of incarnation of the | 
god by following in his footsteps, we have an in- ; 
teresting case of duplication in the form of the ; 
individual as microcosm and the god as macrocosm, j 
the latter being indefinitely multipliahle or in- I 
definitely ubiquitous. ! 

Thaiimaturgic persons are sometimes credited ; 
with a similar ubiquity or power of self-multipli- ; 
cation. There need he no implication that the I 
duplicate in such cases is a spiritual replica, or an 
entitjr of different substance. It is simple multi- 
plication, without any question of the method or 
the vehicle. The ordinary limitations of ordinary 
humanity are merely suspended. The legends of 
many Christian saints refer to this power of being in 
two places at once — hilocation. Thus, it is recorded 
of St. Alfonso di Liguori, that 

‘ a person going tio confession at the house where Alphonsus lived 
found him there at the very time for beginning the sermon in 
the church. After he had finished his confession, he went 
straight to the church, and found Alphonsus a good way ad- 
vanced in his sermon.^® 

2. The spiritual double.-— The special meaning 
of the term ‘ double,’ as the so-called ‘ spiritustl 
double,’ is the ‘ wraith ’ or visible counterpart of 
the person, seen just before or just after, or at the 
moment of, his death. This belief , is derived 
directly from the theory of the soul. Hallucina- 
tion corroborates it. Few phenomena seem to be 
better attested than the subjective perception of a 

1 0. B- Klunzinger, Upper jBgyp% London, 1878, p. 383. 

2 Spencer-Gillena, p. 514. 3 jb. 515 , 
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5 J. Gardner, Faiths of the World, Edinburgh and Iiondon, 
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‘phantasm of the living’ in the cireiimstances 
mentioned. It is a remaricable agreement between 
psychological fact and primitive psychological 
theory, hut the latter is alone quite suliicient 
reason for the genesis of the belief. 

The soul itself constantly tends to be a counter- 
part or duplicate, a spiritual-material double of the 
person. The reason for this tendency is to he 
found in the main source of the belief in the soul. 
This is the mental percept and the memory-image 
of an object, which is inevitahly a replica of the 
sensational percept (though possibly not technically 
^entical in its physiological causation), somewhat 
incomplete, but often vivid enough.^ It is called 
up most vividly in dreams, but also in waking 
memory. It may include roughly the whole per- 
sonality, or be confined to one aspect of it ; but its 
general foundation is visual. 

Some cases may be cited where the soul shows 
this tendency to be, or actually is, a double. It is 
to be premised that speculation frequently draws a 
distinction between this form of the soul and a later' 
transcendental conception. 

^ The kelah or Ido of the Karens ‘ cannot he dis- 
tinguished from the person himself,’ when, as 
sometimes happens, it appears after death. It is 
described as ‘ the^ individuality, or general idea, of 
an inanimate object. It is also the individuality 
of the animated being. It, in fact, personates the 
varied phenomena of life.’ ‘ It is distinct from the 
bodjr/ and ‘ its absence from the body is death,’ 
yet it is not regarded as the soul proper, which is 
the thah, ‘ The body and the let are represented as 
matter and spirit, yet materiality belongs to the IdJ 
It is also described as a guardian spirit, walking by 
a man’s side or 

‘w'andering away in search of dreamy adventures. If it is 
absent too long, it must be called back with offerings. When 
the Id is absent in our waking hours, we become weak or fearful 
or sick, and, if the absence be protracted, death ensues. Hence 
it is a matter of the deepest interest with a Karen to keep his 
Id with him. He is ever and anon making offerings of food to 
it, beating a bamboo to gain ite attention, calling it back, and 
l^ng his wrist with a bit of thread, which is supposed to have 
the power to retain it.’ 

Not only every living creature, but also every 
inanimate thing — axes and knives, for instance, as 
well as all trees and plants — has its Id, which is 
‘liable to wander away from the individual.’ 
When, thus wandering, it is ‘interfered with by 
an enemy of any kind, death ensues to the in- 
dividual ’ to whom it belongs. If a man drops his 
axe while up a tree, he looks down and calls out, 

‘ Ld of the axe, come, come ! ’ 

‘ When the rice-field presents an unpromising appearance, it 
is supposed that the ncB-kelah is detained in some way from the 
rice, on account of which it languishes. It is recalled with this 
invocation — “ O come, vice-kelah, come ! Come to the fleld- 
Come to the rice. With seed of each gender, come. Come from 
the river Kho, come from the river Kaw ; from the place where 
they meet, come. Come from the West, come from the East; 
from the throat of the bird, from the maw of the ape, from the 
throat of the elephant. CJome from the sources of rivers and 
their mouths. Come from the country of the Shan and Burman. 
From the distant kingdoms come. From all granaries come. O 

rice-ifceZaA, come to the rice.” * 

As distinguished from the thah, the Id ox kelah ‘ is 
not regarded as the responsible agent in human 
action. . . . When we sin, it is the thah, or 
“soul,” which sins.’ ‘By some the kelah is re- 
presented as the inner man, and with others the 
inner man is the thah,^ It may leave the body in 
sleep. Such an absent Id may be caught by a 
wizard, and transferred to a dead man, who is 
thereby resuscitated. In this case the friends of 
the robbed man procure another Id from another 
sleeping man, and so on. The same Karens hold 
that the world is more thickly peopled with ‘ spirits ’ 
than with men, and that ‘the future world’ is a 
counterpart of this. Lastly, every organ of the 
body has its Id counterpart. Blindness is due to 
an evil spirit having devoured the Id of the eye. 

1 Crawley, Idea of the Soul, London, 1909, pp. 73-78, 193-207. 
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The ld> in all cases, though not immortal, ‘ exists 
before man, and lives after him. It is neither 
good nor bad, but merely gives life.’ ^ In analogous 
eases this last detail is negatived, and it is precisely 
a mystic unrealized element that is supposed to 
produce the phenomena of life. 

The Lushai term thla is possibly connected with 
the Karen It is * a sort of double,’ ® 

The Chinese hold that the soul may exist out- 
side the body, * as a duplicate having the form of 
the body, as well as its solid consistency.’ De 
Groot describes it also as ‘ the invisible duplicate ’ 
of a person, and speaks of ‘ a conviction which calls 
up the body immediately before their eyes when- 
ever they think of the soul.’ ^ 

Some striking examples apply the principle so as 
to form a double creation. Thus, the Asabas of 
the Niger hold the following opinion : 

* Every one is considered to be created in duplicate, and the 
representative, or, as it were, the reflection in the spirit world 
of the body and of its possessions, is the chi and its possessions. 
A man’s chi marries the chi of the woman the man marries, and 
so on. In addition, the chi . . . acts as a guardian spirit. . . . 
Chi i mejUmf “ My chi has done badly,” is a not uncommon ex- 
pression.’ ‘Entirely distinct from bis chi* is the spirit mon, 
which inhabits the man himself.^ 


The Ba-Huana believe in a soul, hufiy and a double, 
doshi. Only adults have bun ; animals and fetishes 
have doshiy but no bun* The doshi appears in 
dreams. The bun of a dead man may be seen only 
at night j it is in human form, white and misty,® 
The peasants of Sicily believe that ‘every material 
thing has an impalpable image or double, which can 
be detached, and can penetrate other bodies.’ The 
phenomena of dreams are thus explained.® The 
Zapotecs regarded the sonl as a ‘ second self,’ ^ 

The tribes living at the southern end of Lake 
Nyassa believe that the rmimu, or soul, has the 
form of the owner, but is intangible and unsub- 
stantial, though it can talk and act as well as the 
real man. It is visible only in dreams, and the 
shadow is a ‘ part of ’ it.® The Delawares used for 
‘soul’ a word indicating repetition, and equiva- 
lent to a double or counterpart.® The Iroquois 
soul was ‘an exceedingly subtle and refined image,’ 
yet material, ‘possessing the form of the body, 
with a head, teeth, arms, legs,* etc. The spectre 
or wraith was animated by the soul.^® The Aht 
soul was ‘ a being of human shape and of human 
mode of acting.’ The Eskimo say that the soul 
‘exhibits the same shape as the body it belongs 
to, but is of a more subtle and ethereal nature.’ 
Andamanese souls ‘partake of the form of the 
person to whom they belong.’ The Sihanaka hold 

that the mirage is the soul of the reflected scene. 
The soul is regarded by the East Indian Islanders 
as like the person in every respect, with all his 
qualities ana defects ; it is a copy or abstract of 
him, hut is always ‘material.’ In Java the term 
for soul is ‘ refined body ’ ; in Celebes, ‘ image ’ ; in 
Tonmhulu, ‘ companion ’ ; in Sangir, ‘ duplicate.’ 
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The Malagasy amUroa and the Dayak amimay 
Kambaruaviy and bnma are connected with a 
word meaning ‘two.’^ Among the Karo Bataks 
the soul is ‘ the copy of the owner, his other self.’ 
The soul which appears after death is the dead 
man’s DoppelgangerJ^ Codrington describes the 
Melanesian atai, ‘ reflection-soul,’ as an * invisible 
second self.’ ® The soul of the Tongans was not 
‘a distinct essence from the body, but only the 
more ethereal part of it, and exists in Bolo- 
too (the spirit world) in the form and likeness 
of the body the moment after death.’ ** In the 
Hervey Islands the soul was regarded as an airy 
but visible copy of the man. ‘The visible world 
itself is but a gross copy of what exists in spirit- 
land. If the axe cleaves, it is because the fairy 
of the axe is invisibly present.’® The Tahitian 
soul resembled the body ; everything had a soul.® 
The wairua of the Maoris ‘ seems to have signified 
a shadowy form.’ It was sometimes mistaken for 
the man himself, and only by melting into thin 
air was its ‘ ghostship ’ recognized. It is described 
also as a ‘ similitude.’ The soul of the D6n6s is 
described as a double.® 

Frequently the soul-double is regarded as a 
miniature duplicate, varying in size from half 
size, or that of a child-copy of the person, to 
microscopic dimensions. In Egypt it occurs as 
half -size.® In Fiji it is found as of ‘ a little child,’ 
or of ‘ small stature.’ In Australia, tribes near 
Adelaide held it to be of the size ‘ of a boy eight 
years old’;^^ elsewhere ‘a little body.’^^ The 
, Dayaks of Sarawak regarded it as a ‘miniature 
, human being,’ This is the prevalent notion 
j in the East Indian Islands, as among the Minang- 
kabauers of Sumatra, the Tontemboan of Mina- 
hassa, the Toradjas of Celebes ; the Semang of the 
Malay Peninsula regard it as of the size of a grain 
of maize ; the Malays as a kind of ‘ thumbling,’ a 
‘ thin, insubstantial human image,’ or ‘ mannikin,’ 
of about the size of the thumb. The Hindus 
regarded it as of the size of the thumb. The 
Nutkas, the Indians of the Lower Fraser River, 
the Hurons, the ancient Mexicans, the Macusis, 
certain South African tribes, the Greeks, the 
Teutons, and other early European peoples also 
held it to be a miniature copy of the owner. 

The Egyptian ka is a classic example of these 
beliefs (see Body [Egyp.] and Death, etc. [Egyp.]). 
The Jca could live without the body, but the body 
could not live without the Jca. Yet the ka was 
material. It is represented not only as a minia- 
ture duplicate of the person, but sometimes as half 
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fciie size, sometimes as full size.’ After death it 
became the man’s personality proper, being incor- 
porated with the mnmmy. In ‘the everlasting 
house/ the tomb, it dwelt as long as the mummy 
was there. It might go in and out of the tomb 
and refresh itself with meat and drink, but it 
never failed to go back to the mummy, ‘with the 
name of which it seems to have been closely con- ; 
nected.’ In hieroglyph it was ‘represented by 
two upraised arms, the acting parts of the person,’ 
with a depression in the centre of the horizontal 
bar which joins them, to suggest the head.^ 

^ Before discussing the relation between the full- 
sized and the miniature double, it is as well to 
repeat the fact that early thought insists very 
strongly on the principle of duplication, and ex- 
tends the application very widely. It serves as 
a theory of the soul and of a future existence. It 
also serves as a theory of biological reproduction 
and of physical evolution generally. “Without 
going into the subject of pre-scientific psychology, 
it is necessary to note the connexion between SSe 
belief in the miniature double and certain widely 
s|uead notions about the soul. Corresponding 
with the percept is the fact that the soul is 
invisible when its owner is visible, unless, as we 
shall see, there are special limiting circumstances. 
The comparative permanence and generalized 
nature of the memory-image of individuals corre- 
spond with the generalized idea of species, as an 
ideal of which individuals are copies. A belief 
which may almost be regarded as universal is that 
children are re-incamations of the souls of parents 
or of ancestors. A connected and freq^uent belief 
is tantamount to a germ -plasm theory of the soul. 
Parallel with this is the notion that reproduction 
can be effected, even in the human species, by 
fission or budding. All these various beliefs are 
cases of duplication. They include good reasons 
why the soul should be regarded as a miniature, 
whether as germ or embryo, or as a child. A full- 
grown man develops from a smaller copy of himself, 
and this from an infinitesimally minute replica 
which has proceeded from another individuaL 
The theory is applied in early thought far more 
than in a scientific age which professes practi- 
cally the same theory. Thus, ^ an Australian, 
rebuking his son, will say to him : ‘ There you 
stand with my body, il,iid yet you won’t do what I 
tell you.’® 

The minute size of the soul is explained, by the 
Australians as depending upon the necessity that 
it should be able to enter a woman’s body. But 
there is also the widely spread recognition of the 
fact that it leaves the body, both in sleep and 
illness, and at death. The body remains. Two 
views are possible, and both are found. Firstly, 
the duplicate may be a film, easily separable from 
the body ; this would correspond to an outer soul, 
the soul of the outer man. Or, secondly, the 
duplicate may be an inset, and therefore an eject. 
Small enough to leave the body by the mouth, 
or even by the fontanel, it is often regarded as 
expansible, filling the body as an inner shape, the 
soul of the inner man, or tlie ‘ inner man ’ himself. 
Its flimsy and insubstantial nature, whether in 
dreams, memory, or hallucinations, agrees well 
with this elasticity.^ 

The link between the soul as shape and the sold 
as inner movement may be found here, even if 
we do not identify the soul as germ and the soul 
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as inner man. ^ Each of the latter applies to its 
own^ peculiar circumstances, and neither is in- 
consistent with the theory of films. This last 
theory, in its converse aspect, has been made 
into a standard metaphysical theory of physical 
and aesthetic creation by Greek philosophy. It has 
even been elevated into a theory of vision and 
sensation generally. In the former application 
the filmy duplicate of savage thought becomes the 
transcendental Form, or eWos^ which is impressed 
upon Matter, or iAvf. Similarly, the savage theory 
of species and individual was canonized in the 
Ideal Theory of Plato. 

The oiaron of the Iroquois ’ is paralleled in 
many rude philosophies, it is a permanent ideal 
dujplicate of each individual of the species. When 
it IS regarded as a reality, the difficulty of biloca- 
tion recurs, not to speak of the problem, Wliich 
is the essential reality, the original or the copyt 
— or, in other words, which is the original ? The 
Iroquois believed that the oiaron^ the ‘type or 
model,’ was ‘larger and more perfect’ than any 
single member of the species, it was sometimes 
called ‘the old one.’ Thus, converting type into 
prototype, the Indian was perhaps more scientific 
than metaphysical. 

The problem of personal identity (similar to 
that of original and copy in the case of duplicates) 
is raised in a curious way and with curious results 
by the duplication theory of reproduction. When 
the soul of a dead man is re-incamated in a child, 
there is no practical embarrassment. But, ac- 
cording to M^nu, the father is conceived in the 
body of his wife, and is himself re-born as Ms 
child.® A man is thus his own father and his own 
son simultaneously. Some analogous notion, com- 
bined with a fear of personal insecurity or loss of 
power caused by this division of personality, seems 
a not impossible factor in the superstitious form of 
infanticide.® A Kaffir will fre<^uently kill one of 
his twin children, the belief being that otherwise 
‘ he will lose his strength.’ ^ 

In some psychologies each part of the person has 
its ‘spiritual’ duplicate. The theory of hoTnc&o- 
meria is foreshadowed so frequently in early 
speculation that we may fairly suppose it to be im- 
plicit in early atomic philosophy. When Chinese 
doctors speak as if the soul were breakable and 
divisible into molecules,® and when we read of 
Malay tin-magio that ‘ each grain of ore appears 
to be considered as endowed with a separate entity 
or individuality,’ and that it possesses the power 
of reproduction,® it may well be that each atom 
is implicitly viewed as a minute replica of the 
whole. 

Duplication by a process of fission or of budding 
(gemmation) is occasionally hinted at in early 
philosophy. The Central Australians tell how in 
the time of ‘the ancestors’ a man would shake 
himself, and spirit-children would then drop from 
his muscles. An ancestor suddenly found a dupli- 
cate of himself appearing at his side, and exclaimed, 
‘ Hullo ! that is me.’ 

The development of dual personality by a pro- 
cess of division may be illustrated from Hindu 
theology. ‘ The One Being w^as not happy, being 
alone. He wished for a second. He caused his 
own nature to fall in twain, and thus became 
husband and wife.’® This duality is rather that 
of mirror-images ; ‘ this (second) was only a half 

1 Hewitt, ioc. eiL 

2 Manu (tr. G. Biililer, in SBR xxv. [Oxford, 1886] 329). 

8 See Westermarck, MI i, 461. 

4 D. Kidd, The Sssential Kafir ^ London, 1904, p. 202. 

s Be Groot, v, 802 f. 

6W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic, 266; A. Hale, in JRAS, 
Straits Branch, xvl (1886) 319. ,, 

7 Spencer-Gillen^, 165. . , , x 

8 Monier- Williams, op. cit. p. 29, quoting the Satapatha 
Srdh7mxta(xiy, 4), and Bxhad&ranyaha Upani^adij.. 3). 
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of liimself, as the half of a split pea is.’ Combina- 
tion produces completeness, ‘ as a split pea is 
(completed) by being joined with its other half.’^ 
Modern psychology has studied many cases 
where the unity of personality is disturbed. The 
so-called double personality of such cases adds one 
more apparent confirmation of the ancient theory 
of duplication by division of what may be described 
as a two-layered unity. In the ethical sphere the 
ancient distrust of ‘ double-mindedness ’ implies 
more than a mere tendency to deceit and treachery. 
It implies the existence of two souls, or a double 
soul, in one person. Cf . 1 Ch 12®® * that were not 
of double heart’ (lit. * without a heart and a heart’) ; 
Ps 12® ‘with a double heart [lit. ‘with a heart 
and a heart ’] do they speak.’ Duplication involves 
not only duplicity hut instability; ‘a double- 
minded man, unstable in all his ways.’®^ It is 
possible that one factor in the general desire for 
sincerity was a superstitious notion of the danger 
of unreality. If a man professes non-reality, he 
may become non-real himself. ‘There is,’ says 
Westermarck, ‘something uncanny in the untrue 
word itself.’® Cicero observed : ‘Nothing that is 
false can he lasting ’ a rhetorical remark which I 
to a savage might express a physical law. It is a 
curious fact that in civilization a sort of specific 
insincerity or douhle-mindedness is popularly as- 
cribed to the artistic temperament, particularly in 
the case of actors. As the actor is a double, and 
plays a part on the stage, so is he regarded in his 
own character. Cf. art. Double-Mindedhess. 

The analog of the soul to the portrait, reflexion, 
and shadow has led to certain curious examples of 
the pictorial double. The easiest method of in- 
duction is by similars, and early thought seems to 
have noted identity far more than diference. 

This tendency is well exemplified in Chinese 
psychology, and has to be taken into account in 
estimating many cases of spiritual identification. 

* When a Chinese sees a plant/ for example, * reminding him, 
by its shape, of a man or some animal, ... he is influenced 
immediately by an association between it and that being. This 
being becomes to him the soul of the plant, anthropomorphous, 
or shaped as a beast. . . . Thus, association of images with 
bein^ actually becomes identification, both materially and 
psychically. An image, especially if pictorial or sculptured, 
and thus approaching close to the reality, is an alter ego of the 
living reality, an abode of its soul, nay, it is that reality itself.* 
... This kuid of association is the backbone of Chinese re- 
ligion.® 

The soul of the Yaos, we saw, hears to the body 
‘ the relation which a picture has to the reality.’ 
But the Chinese go much further. For all practical 

f urposes the life-sized picture of a dead man is a 
uplicate personality. It enables the deceased ‘ to 
live on among his descendants.’ There are stories 
of statues and portraits acting for the persons they 
represent, and even begetting cMldren. 

There once existed also an art, Khimi shwA, by which life 
could be infused into a statue or portrait. The living image was 
then made use of, as Frankenstein employed his monster, t 
Animal-souls or fetish-souls, external souls 
generally, are frequently described hy observers 
under the term alter ego. Tribes of the Niger 
believe that each person has 

* an alter ego in the form of some animal, such as a crocodile or 
hippopotamus. It is believed that such a person’s life is bound 
up with that of the animal to such an extent that whatever 
affects the one produces a corresponding impression upon the 
other, and that if one dies the other must speedily do so too. 
It happened not very long ago that an Englishman shot a 
hippopotamus dose to a native village ; the Mends of a woman 
who died the same night in the village demanded and eventually 
obtained five pounds as compensation for the murder of the 

woman.’V 

In the Euahlayi tribe of Australia the yunhm% 
or individual totem, is an ‘animal familiar,’ ‘a 
sort of alter egoJ* * A man’s spirit is in his yunheaii 
1 Monier- Williams, op. cit. p. 183. 

2Jal». 116. I 

4 de Offidis, ii. 12. 5 De Groot, iv. 339 f. I 

6 i. 114, iv. 342. 

? 0. Eobinson, Bausalmidi London, 1896, p. 36 ff. I 


and his yunbeai*s spirit in him.’ A medicine-man 
‘can assume the shape of his yunhcaV^ The 
tona, second self, soul, or tutelary genius, of the 
Zapotecs was an animal. 

*It was believed that health and existence were bound up 
with that of the animals, in fact, that the death of both would 

occur simultaneously.* 2 

Even a substitute may he similai*ly described. 
Among the Bataks a piece of wood the length of 
the sick man’s body is left at the place where the 
evil spirit that has taken the man’s soul is believed 
to reside, Snouck Hurgronje describes this log as 
^ duihelganger.^ 

Examples might be multiplied. It is natural 
that, when once the notion of ‘ spiritual’ duplica- 
tion has been formed, it may be applied to any 
thing that strikes the fancy. The origin of ex- 
ternal souls generally cannot be ascribed to a 
• desire for safeguarding the life of the owner. At 
least the method is a very dangerous one. The 
soul is far more likely to be safe when it is in, 
or in combination with, the body of the owner. 
Moreover, this external soul not only dies when its 
‘ oririnal ’ dies, hut involves in its own death the 
death of the owner. Duplication here simply 
i dn]^licates danger ; and it is unlikely that the 
I derivation of the external soul is from any notion 
of placing the actual soul of a man in an extenial 
hiding-place. In fact, the theory of the soul which 
involves the belief in the appearance of a man’s 
double or wraith shortly before, or at, or lust after, 
his death brings into very strong relief the danger 
of making the unity of the person into a duality. 

The phenomena of this wraith or double might 
be illustrated at great length, hut they present 
hardly any variation of detail. A curious and 
significant fact is the large number of carefully 
studied eases in modern civilization of such 
* phantasms ’ of the living or the lately dead, which 
have been seen by educated and intelligent persons, 
quite free from pathological abnormality,^ It is a 
no less curious fact that the appearances present 
precisely the same features as are mentioned in 
mediaeval and savage folklore. There is no doubt 
about the modem apiiearances, as far as their sub- 
jective reality is concerned ; nor can there be any 
doubt about appearances in earlier culture. They 
are, so far as we know, cases of visual hallucination. 
Such hallucination may be defined as ‘ the pro- 
jection of a mental image outwards when there is 
no external agency answering to it.’ ® Hallucina- 
tion is not to be denied for earlier stages of human 
evolution, but there is no probability that it in- 
creases inversely as mental development. Be that 
as it may, the remarkable thing is this, that the 
‘primitive’ notion of the soul supplies in theory 
not only what actually happens in practice, but 
also adequate speculative reasons for such iiappen- 
ings, though these reasons are both pre-scientific 
and opposed to all scientific facts. It is unnecessary 
to enter into any definition of ‘ ghost,’ ‘ wraith,’ 
‘spectre,’ ‘phantom,’ and similar terms. The 
occasion of the appearance of the double has been 
noted. It remains to supply some typical examines 
and to draw out their spiritualistic explanation. 

In Teutonic folklore to see one’s ‘angel’ was regarded as 
an omen of approaching death.® In English folklore "the belief 
still obtains that at midnight of St. Mark’s Eve one inav 
see from the church porch all those who are to die in the 
course of the year.7 Mr. Baring-Gould knew of a young car- 
penter in Devonshire who was firmly convinced he had seen his 
own double on St. Mark’s Eve. He‘ went to the church porch 
in a spirit of bravado. * All he could say was that he had seen 

2 K. L. Parker, The Euahlayi TribOt London, 1905, pp. 21, SO. 
2 Bancroft, i 661, ii. 277. 

sc. Snouck Hurgronje, Het GajO'land eii zijne beumers, 

; Batavia, 1903, p. 310, 

4 Bee F,. W. H. Myers andF. Podmore, Phantasms of the Living, 
London, 1886, 

6 J, Sully, London, 1895, p. 113. 

5 J, Grimm, Teutonic Mythology (Eng. tr. ISSO-SS), ii. 876. 

7 Of. James Montgomery’s poem, The Vigil of St. Mark 
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himself go past Mm, thrust open the church door, which he 
knew was locked, pass inside, and shut the door after him. He 
could not be mistaken ; the dgure had turned and looked him 
full in the face, and he knew himself as surely as when he 

f lanced into mother’s looking-glass." The young man took to his 
ed , though nothing ailed him , and died of sheer f right.i Shelley 
declared a few days before his death that he had seen his 
double. Goethe (who, by the way, practised the visualization 
of mental images) records his having seen ‘ an exact counterpart 
of himself coming towards him.’ 3 Bobert Perceval, second son 
of the Right Honourahle Sir John Perceval, saw his own 
apparition, ‘bloody and ghostly, whereat he was so astonished 
that he immediately swooned away, but, recovering, he saw the 
spectre depart.’ Soon afterwards he was found dead, under 
mysterious circumstances, in the Strand.® In 1899, Mrs. Milman, 
wife of Mr. A. J. Milman, assistant clerk to the House of 
Commons, declared that her roonls in the Speaker’s Court were 
haunted, and had been haunted for many years, by a spiritual 


known M.P. died suddenly when away from the House. It was 
stated that he was seen by several members in the lobby at the 
time he died.^ In Alsace the belief is marked ; se mir soi- 
mime, sich selbst sehen, are familiar phrases. To see one’s self, 
or meet one’s double, portends one’s death. A Strassburg man 
returning home saw himself, and soon after died. It is noted 
that in Alsace the occurrence is rare compared with the appear- 
ance of a man to others. An interesting detail, recurring 
elsewhere, is that, after seeing his double, a man has ‘no re- 
pose. ’ <> A question implying the same belief was put to Shelley 
by the lady to whom he condded his having seen his double. 
Art and literature are full of examples which might well be 
founded on fact. H. G. Rossetti’s Mow the>y met themselves, 
and Calderon’s Purgatory of St. Patrick, are examples. Sir 
Walter Scott observed that increasing civilization had ‘blotted 
out the belief in apparitions.’ This was to reckon without the 
phenomena of vision on which they depend. 

These phenomena explain both the fact of the 
appearance of doubles, and also the pre-scientific 
theory of it which is a part of the early doctrine of 
the soul. According to that doctrine, the soul is 
separable from the body. This separation occurs 
at death, and may occur in illness, and even in a 
mere attack of fright, in sleep, and in other circum- 
stanees which need not be considered here. The 
soul is more or less universally regarded as a 
material, hut etherealized, visible duplicate of the 
owner, whether full-sized or miniature, and as 
constituting his life. When it is removed, he is 
either dead or in danger of death. Primitive 
philosophy would say, perhaps, not that when a 
man dies his soul departs, hut that he dies because 
his soul has departed. The soul of another is 
invisible when the man himself is seen, alive and 
well. In this case of full perception there is no 
mental image. But, when the man is not per- 
ceived, the mental image of him in the mind of the 
subject may suggest possibilities of separation, of 
division of personality. From another point of 
view, the man’s appearance in death, sleep, or 
illness suggests the loss of something. Here, too, 
there is a percept, but it does not answ^er to the 
completeness of other percepts of the same object. 
Thus, whether as a film of the man’s outward 
appearance, or as an ejected but expansible inner 
duplicate, the soul is easily supposed to leave its 
possessor. To the former view correspond those 
cases in which it is said to ‘ loosen itself^ from the 
body, to the latter those in which it slips away 
from the mouth or other apertures. Before death 
the Haida soul ‘ loosens itself from the body.’ ^ Of 
course, one cannot press the meaning of such 
descriptive phrases. But the fact remains that 
the separated soul is, when seen, a filmy double. 
The general belief that the soul is away from the 
body during sickness is significant. The Chinese 
hola that even in a fainting fit a man’s * soul is not 
united with his body.’ ^ The ‘ other self,’ neisin, of 
Bend belief, ‘ was invisible as long as a man enjoyed 

1 S, Baring-GouM, in Sunday Magazine, 1896, p. 744. 

3 Sully, lilusio-iis, p. 116. 

3 T. P. Tbiselton Dyer, Strange Pages from Family Papers, 
London, 1S95, p. 150 f. 

4 Emtiing JS'ews, 80 June 1899. ® Ib. 

ft A. Barth, in FL i. (1890) 227 ft. ^ ^ 

7 G. M. Dawson, ‘ Haida Indians,* in Geological Survey of 
Canada, App. A, p. 121 1 

8 De Groot. i. 243. 


good health,’ but wandered away when he was 
sick or dying. ^ This account is very apt to the 
point. It explains how the spiritual counterpart; 
of a man is sometimes described as invisible, some- 
times as visible. It is invisible, in other \vords, 
when it is united with its owner. It may be 
visible, to himself or otliers, when it is no longer 
united. On this line of thought, combined with 
ideas of the life-giving property of the soul, is 
developed the notion that health and strength are 
the soul, or at least an outward show of it. The 
Minangkabau people of Sumatra regard the 
sumange SiS 

‘the cause of the impression a man makes on others : ... it 
0ves strength, splendour, and vitality to a man’s appearance ; 
it IS expressed in his look and carriage, A man whose external 
appearance is weak or sickly, or who has little expression in his 
face, is said to have a feeble soul.' 2 

Similarly, the natives of the Congo identify 
health with the word mogo, and ‘in cases of wast- 
ing sickness the motfo is supposed to have wandered 
away from the sufierer.’^ The Malagasy supply 
a complete case. The ambiroa, or ameroy, the 
‘ apparition ’ of a man, is, when seen, an omen of 
his approaching death. But this term is also 
applied to the soul of a man when there is no 
actual question of death ; for instance, if a man is 
thin and does not thrive well on his food.^ 

It is clear from the above both why the soul 
should be away from the body just before, or at, 
or after, death, or even in illness, and also why it 
is then visible both to the owner and to others. 

The double which appears after death might be 
supposed to be a duplicate of the man with the 
marks of death uponliim. And so it is sometimes 
in early belief. Thus, among the Fijians the ghost 
is decomposed; it is the corpse ‘walking.’ But, 
with natural inconsistency, it ‘can eat fruit, drink 
kava, throw stones, weep, laugh, compose poetry, 
and dance.’ ® So difficult is it for the mind to get 
away from the complete idea of the man. Jn a 
case already cited, the double appearing before 
death had the marks of the owner’s violent end 
impressed upon it proleptically. But, as a rule, 
the ‘spiritual’ double is the exact counterpart of 
the owner as he was when last seen. Thus, by the 
natives of Paraguay 

*the souls iaphangahl ot the departed are supposed, in the 
ethereal state, to correspond exactly in form and character- 
istics with the bodies they have left, A tall man and a short 
man remain tall and short as spirits ; a deformed man remains 
deformed, A kindly-natured man continues so in shade-land. 
. . , The spirit of a child remains a child and does not develop, 
and for this reason is not feared. ... No punishment follows 
the murderer of an infant, nor is its murder attended by the 
ordinary superstitious fears.*® 

The Polynesians were familiar with apparitions 
of the dead. These appeared also in dreams, and 
their ‘ shape or form resembled that of the human 
body . ’ ’ The natives of the Pan j ab believe that ‘ the 
little entire man or woman inside the body retains 
after death the tattoo marks of the person whom 
it has left.’® Among the Nagas the ghost is ‘an 
exact image of the deceased as he was at the moment 
of death, with scars, tattoo marks, mutilations, 
and all — and as able to enjoy and to need food and 
other sustenance.’ ® In some cases the disembodied 
‘soul’ after death is distinguished from the dead 
man himself, who is believed to ‘ walk.’ The Aus- 
tralians speak of the ghost returning to the grave 
to contemplate its mortal remains. But there are 
cases where it is practically the man himself, re- 
vived and as he was in life. The Ovaherero believe 

1 A. G. Morice, loe. dt. 

2 J. L. van der Toorn, loc. ciL v. 48 f, 

3 H. Ward, in JAI xxlv. (1806) 287. 4 Ellis, loe. cit. 

5 B. H. Thomson, in JAI xxiv. (1895) 354. 

6 W. B. Grubb, An UnJbwwn People in an Unknown Land, 
London, 1911, p. 120. 

7 W. Ellis, Polyn. Ees. i. 861, 397. 

6 H. A. Rose, in I A xxxi. (1902) 298. 

2T. O. Hodson, op. ciLv. 159 ; of. Kruijt, p. 236. 

1® A, W. Howitt, in JAI xiii. (1884) 187. 
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that the ghost speaks to people, drinks their milk, 
and takes their food 5 also that he is apt to seduce 
women and girls, and can even marry and live with 
a woman without her being aware that her husband 
is a ghost.^ 

In the Gospel narratives of the appearances of 
the risen Jesus it is remarkable that various tests 
are employed to prove that the form was no ghost 
or douMe, but the Lord Himself (cl Lk 2#- ^). 
A test frequently employed in eases of the double 
is to ascertain whether the form casts a shadow or 
reflexion. For the ‘spiritual’ double, being itself 
a sort of refiexion, a visible but ‘ immaterial ’ copy, 
obviously cannot produce a reflexion itself. Hence 
stories are found, the point of which is either that 
a supposed real person is unreal, or that a real 
person, casting no shadow, has ipso facto lost his 
soul. We are thus led to the principle that the 
‘spiritual’ duplicate, while supplying life to its 
owner, is ‘real,’ hut in a different genus from the 
body or from the complete person. More precisely, 
the difference is a question of degree ; the dead or 
sick body is negatively, the life-double is positively, 
real ; the truth of both is the total living unity. 

Most significant, perhaps, of the phenomena of 
doubles is the fact that they are seen just before ] 
death, and by their owners in particular. A usual 
endowment of the medicine-man is that he can see 
a soul at any time. But this capacity is often 
limited by the accepted principles of the doctrine 
of the soul. Thus the shamans of the Thompson 
Indians are able to see the soul 

‘before and shortly after it leaves the body, but lose sight of 
it when it gets further awa^r towards the world of souls. . . . 
When a shaman sees a soul in the shape of a fog, it is a sign 
that the owner will die.* 2 

The rescue and restoration of the straying dupli- 
cate is universally, in early culture, the business of 
the soul-doctor, as in civilization the restoration 
of health is the business of the physician. The 
fact that, though ordinarily invisible, it is seen 
away from its place of location is the best proof 
that its owner is threatened with its permanent 
absence. This contingency receives the strongest 
confirmation when the apparition is seen by the 
threatened person himself. The inconsistency of 
the fact that he himself is still alive is one of those 
which cause no difficulty to the unscientific mind. 
The soul is separated from the body ; that is enough 
for an absolute proof. 

The persistence of the belief in the apparition of 
the double is precisely one of those cases which 
cannot he explained by any theory of survival or 
tradition. The belief is kept alive by hallucina- 
tions, and in uncultivated minds by the normal 
phenomena of visualization. 

LiTEaA.TcaB. — ^Tbis is fully given in the article. 

_ A. E. Crawley. 

DOUBLE.MINDEDNESS.-It is clear that 
many things in morality and religion which are 
censured as insincerity and hypocrisy are more ac- 
fisscribable in terms of double-mindedness. 
The difference is that in double-mindedness a cer- 
tain fraction of the entire complex personality — 
a special set of related states and processes — is so 
‘split off’ from the rest of the self that it acts on 
Its own account and forgets its relation to the full 
pund of diverse elements of the ego. In cases of 
hypocrisy, if such exist, during the inconsistent 
act or attitude which has momentarily taken pos- 
session of the field of consciousness there is a 
haunting sense that it is not in harmony with the 
deeper-lying currents of the selfhood. 

I. Pathology of the sense of self.— The diseases 
conditioned by the splitting of the self are those 
^algrave, in Soiiih African FolhloTe Journal, i, 

of Nat Hist i. (1900) 


of douhU personality, in which two fairly defined 
selves in turn struggle for the possession of the 
field of consciousness, or may exist side by side, 
each more or less ignorant of the other ; mulUph 
personality, with the condition just described, ex- 
isting among more than two split-off parts illus- 
trated in the work of a skilful hypnotist, who can 
call up in turn as many selves as he chooses j and 
alUrnating personality, in which the two or more 
selves, like Dr. Jekyl and Mr, Hyde, take turns 
at ruling the field of consciousness. 

Among tbe remarlcable cases that have been studied are: 
Lucie, Louise, and L6onie, described by Janet, It" Automatisms 
pspchologique, 1889; F61ida, studied by Azam, Hppnotisme, 
double conscience et alUratims de la personnaliti, 1887 ; Mary 
Reynolds and Ansel Bourne, cited by W, James, Pfinc, of 
Psych.% 1906, i. S83ff. ; the case of Sergeant P., described by 
Mesnet and quoted by Binet, Alterations of Personality (Eng. 
tr.), 1896; ‘Miss Beauchamp’ with her four personalities, the 
subject of Prince’s exhaustive study, The Dissociation of a 
Personality, 1906 ; the autobiographical account of the restora- 
tion of a personality by Beers, The Mind that Found Itself, 
1908 ; the instance of ‘ D. P.,* a patient of Sidis, reported in Ms 
Psyehopathological Researches: Studies in Mental Dissodatim, 
1909 ; and many others. 

These studies are in essential agreement on 
many points in regard to the nature of the self, 
and}, throw light upon the milder forms of double- 
mindedness. The central fact underlying them is 
that the conscions self at any moment is only a 
small part of the entire personality, the larger 
share of which is the subconscious self. This 
sphere of the subconscious consists in the sum of 
partially lapsed memories, plus the sum of dimly 
appreoiatecf instinct feelings and organic experi- 
ences, past and present. The elements of the 
entire self are always somewhat imperfectly knit 
together, and at best become organized in spots 
and sections, as determined, for example, by 
harmonious instinct reactions or a relatively con- 
sistent set of vocational experiences, personal 
habits, and intellectual interests. 

The conscious self really consists in the drifting 
to the surface, put of the submerged selfhood, of 
certain fairly well organized cores or nuclei of 
related states and processes. Self-consciousness is 
potentially bound up in any and all of the ele- 
ments of the personality, l^he ego is not a fixed 
entity that stands apart and watches the life 
processes go on. The self-feeling, on the contrary, 
is latent in every psychosis, and emerges when any 
group of processes is sufficiently organized and so 
far intensified as to form a warm spot in the 
usually somewhat difiuse group of experiences that 
cohere in the single organism. Whenever such a 
warm spot is formed, the self-feeling crystallized 
about it and everything else is sharply severed 
from it and stands as object. There are in the 
normal personality certain deep-going lines of 
organization that are fairly constant, and give 
some stability to the selfhood. It is shown, how- 
ever, by the use of hypnotic suggestion, that there 
is no part of the personality that may not in turn 
be made subject and object. The same subject 
may seem to himself to be in turn king and 
pedant, preacher and humorist, saint and sinner, 
child and adult, kindly and irritable, motor- and 
visual-minded. While each character is in the 
centre of the arena acting out its part, it gathers 
to itself allies from the entire range of the self, 
and works them out into seeming consistency, 
and is entirely oblivious to the existence of other 
selves. 

How, the condition underlying double-minded- 
ness is that two or more centres of related processes, 

[ or selves, may drift above the threshold of clear 
f consciousness in rapid succession, while each is 
imperfectly cognizant of the other. Indeed, it is 
certain that one set of central processes can be 
‘thrown out of gear’ with the rest, ‘so that the 
processes in one system give rise to one conscious- 
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ness, and those of another system to another simul- 
existing consciousness' (W. James, Prmc. 
of Psych. L 399). Let us represent the entire 
self, consisting fundamentally of a mass of suh- 
liminal processes, by a sphere S. Two smaller 
spheres, A and B, within the larger one may repre- 
sent the integrated nuclei of conscious selves. In 
so-called normal consciousness, these two selves, 
A and B, will be so nearly coincident, due to the 
continuity and consistency in the stream of ex- 
periences, as to have almost everything in common, 
M. Although the quality of mentality at any 
moment or in any situation is different from that 
of the next moment or situation, so that A and B 
each has a region exclusively its own, the large 
common ground M carries over into each successive 
state of consciousness a rich stock of memories, 
and accordingly a sense of personal identity. If, 
however, in an impulsive or impressionable person 
the successive consciousnesses are inharmonious — 
— call them A^ and B^ — and so separated as to 
have only a small region in common, we have 
the typical case of double-mindedness. There lie 
beyond these the extreme instances described above, 
when, due to some lesion, or to hypnotic influence, 
the consciousnesses A^ and B^ are so thro'vvn 
apart that they have no background of definite 
memories to unite them. 

Among the advantages of considering double- 
mindedness as lying in a progressive series between 
a highly unified consciousness on the one hand and 
alternating personalities on the other, are ; {a) it 
is normal, but may become pathological ; (5) the 
progressive decline of the memory of other selves 
m pathological cases shows the distinction between 
double-mindedness and wilful deception and in- 
sincerity. A religious enthusiast and propagandist, 
for example, impelled by the combined effect of 
auto-suggestion and social-suggestion may at other 
times be morose, unkind, and even treacherous, 
and still be only faintly aware of the incongruity, 
(c) There is, however, a subconscious interaction 
between the selves. Binet and Janet have shown 
(Binet, Alterations of Personality , Eng. tr. New 
York, 1896, p. 215 fiT.) that, although either mem- 
ber of a double personality may seem to be entirely 
oblivious of the existence of the other, there is, 
nevertheless, a leakage between them through the 
deeper strata of personality, [d) The integration 
of the self is best brought about, if not invariably, 
in terms of the subconscious. In chronic cases of 
double personality there seems to be no way so 
effectual of healing the cleavage as by a vigorous 
use of suggestion, the blending of the different 
selves into the deeper-lying regions of the sub- 
merged selfhood. From this point of view the 
success of religion in the world may be accounted 
for by its consistent appeal to the ‘ divided selves,’ 
*sick souls,' and all who hunger after the higher 
life, that they renounce the lesser selves and, by 
an act of faith, sink them into the absolute right- 
eousness of a limitless personality. 

2. Sources of double-mindedness. — Whether or 
not the self is fundamentally or transcendentally 
a unity, it is more just to concrete facts of the 
mental life to assume that self-consciousness is in- 
herent in the separate psychic processes themselves. 
Bather than try to explain the incongruous ob- 
sessions of the self, therefore, it is more judicious 
to accept the multiplicity of streaks and strains 
that inhere in the same personality as the given 
fact, and then to regard the integrity of the self 
as a selected product of development. Its utility, 
let us say, is found in the value to the individual 
of a self-consistent history, and the increased 
efficiency of a social order whose units are some- 
what similar. The most potent fact about the 
self is the constant mutations that are going on 


within it (cf. W. James, Prim, of Psych. ^ chs. ix, 
and X. ; Bradley, Appearance and Beality^^ 1897, 
eh. ix.). In any normal individual there are cease- 
less alterations and re-combinations of the elements 
of the self in response to the situations that call 
them into activity. Each person is in turn, especi- 
ally and for the moment, a bodily self, a social 
self,_ a courageous, a biushin|^, a righteous, an 
ambitious, a passionate, a logical self, and so on 
through a long list. There are conditions which 
tend to fix these various selves and perpetuate 
them. In the first place, it is the fate of states of 
consciousness to be self-limited in proportion to 
their intensity. To see with rapt interest a bit of 
colour harmony in a landscape is for the moment 
to be blind to all else. To feel the thrill of a 
heroic encounter creates a soldier whose heart is 
closed to every other ‘ calling.' The laws of habit 
get in their work, while vocational activities and 
the fixity of social customs assist in building the 
texture of the personality into a seemingly con- 
stant and consistent type. The twists and strains 
of split personality now arise through 
‘the irruption into the individual’s life of some new stimulus or 
passion, such as love, ambition, cupidity, revenge, or patriotic 
devotion * (W. James, Far. of Rel. 1902, p. 176). 

^ It may arise from an enforced change of occupa- 
tion when the cross currents are aggravated by a 
psychopathic temperament. The condition exist- 
ing in milder forms is best seen in abnormal cases. 

* A young woman, early abandoned to a life of shame, and 
later placed in a convent, would pass, as the result of nervous 
disorders, through two periods, believing herself to be alter- 
nately prostitute and nun ; and in each her tone, manner, dress, 
a^^^eech were radically different and appropriate ' (Baldwin, 

One of the chief sources of split personality is 
the difficulty of a smooth readjustment, during 
the growth periods from childhood to maturity, 
to the new demands of later stages. This is most 
marked during the age of most rapid readjustment 
in the early teens. The old habitual self of child- 
hood persists with gi*eat teuacity. The instinctive 
uprush of new life floods the youth with a feeling 
of new possibilities and a sense of awakening, 
though dimly appreciated, ideals. The struggle 
between the old self and the new is the crisis long 
known as ‘ storm and stress.' ^ The period is wefl 
characterized by W. James as that or the 
‘ divided will, when the higher wishes lack just that last acute- 
ness, that touch of explosive intensity , . . that enables them to 
burst their shell, and make irruption elBacaciously into life and 
quell the lower tendencies for ever ’ (Far. of Rel, Ex^. p, 173). 

3, Double-mindedness and immorality. — It 
would seem that most blemishes of character and 
nearly all misdeeds and crimes might be traceable 
to split personality. A passionate, shamming, or 
partial self, either too callous or too sensitive, 
loses its connexion with, and setting in, the full 
round of life. Treacheries, for example, are the 
obverse side of little loyalties, just as are foolish 
loves and misguided philanthropies. It would 
appear, too, from the stress which moral codes and 
precepts place upon such virtues as intemty, sin- 
cerity, consistency, temperantia^ and the like, that 
the normal evolution of character chiefly consists 
in the straightening out and unification of the 
inner self. 

‘As a fletcher makes straight his arrow,’ says the Bhamma- 
pMa (33), ‘a wise man makes straight Ms trembling and 
unsteady thought, which is difficult to keep, difficult to turn.’ 
Something like this is, apparently, the purport of 
the golden mean of Aristotle, the middle path and 
the will of Heaven of Confucius, the harmony with 
the universe of the Stoics, and the straight and 
narrow way of Jesus, 

The danger of a duplicity of the self has been 
almost universally recognized by morality and 

1 See, for a description of the accompanying iDheuomena, 
W. James, Varieties of ReUgiousExperiencey KY., 1902, chs. vi, 
vii. viii, ; Starbuck, Psychology of Religion^ 1901, chs. v. xii. 
xvii, xviu. 
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religion. To heal up its ruptures and knit the 
entire life into a consistent whole has been their 
heroic task. Two extreme methods of unification 
have been advocated, with many gradations of the 
intermingling of both. At one extreme is the 
Stoical method of renunciation of everything which 
can disturb, distract, or tear asunder, so that the 
soul stands undisturbed in the midst of a changing 
universe, superior to all things in life or death. 
The opposite method is to extend the self until it 
is at one with all things in heaven and earth. 
Since the self, then, is at one with all-reality, 
there is nothing that can mar its serenity. One 
can distinguish at least four types of this latter 
method of unification ; the mystical or baptismal 
or psychopathic, which would bathe in a limitless 
ocean of blessedness; tbe rational or Socratie, 
which would rise to higher definition and sink to 
pxofounder insight untilthe deeper wisdom catches 
up all virtue into itself; the jcsthetic, as illus- 
trated, for example, in Jesus, which is guided by 
a warm, refined sense of eternal values ; and the 
practical or ‘ tough-minded,’ represented by those 
who gird up their loins and preach and practise a 
doctrine of utmost consistency in thought and 
deed. 

4 . The value to morality of double-mindedness. 
— ^It is an instructive fact that the biography of 
so many moral and religious geniuses betrays a 
struggle between the cross currents of the self in 
the direction of good and evil. Like St. Paul and 
St. Augustine, what they would not, that they do, 
and, when the impulses lead towards the higher life, 
there is a stubborn inner resistance that is hardly 
overcome. It is probable that, just as an act of 
clear thought is bought of necessity at the price 
of severe mental tendon, so a world of clean-cut 
moral values can exist only in the midst of con- 
flicting inner impulses. It is ‘ when the struggle 
begins within himself’ that ^ man’s worth some- 
thing.’ It is only then that * the soul awakes and 
grows ’ (Browning, Fifine at the Fair), 

*Ot necessity every distinctly moral choice involves the 
previous presence of a certain tendency to choose the wrong:. 
Yes, moral choice is essentially a condemnation of the nej^lected 
motive, as well as an approval of the accepted motive. Other- 
wise it could be no moral choice. A being possessed of but 
one motive couW have^ no conscience. ... You might as well 
try to define a king without his subjecte as to define a moral 
deed without the presence in the agent of some evil motive * 
(Koyce, in IJB iv. [189^4] 67). 

if, now, in the midst of the struggle the agent 
conquers the lesser motive, he may issue forth into 
a complex world of specific moral relationships and 
corresponding moral values, and so come to live 
victoriously in a Hwo-storey universe ’ instead of 
floating along a misty stream of indefinite experi- 
ences into whose gloom the light of a bedimmed 
conscience can scarcely shed its radiance. The 
value of the conflicts, too, in the social order has 
long been recognized by students of ethics. 

^The means which Nature uses to bring about 
the development of all the capacities she has given 
man/ says Kant, * is their antagroTimn in society, 
in so far as this antagonism becomes in the end a 
cause of social order. . , . Men have a great pro- 
pensity to isolate themselves, for they finJ in 
themselves at the same time this unsocial charac- 
teristic, and each wishes to direct everything solely 
according to Ms own notion, and expects remstanee 
ust as he knows that he is inclined to resist others, 
t is just this resistance which awakens all man’s 
powers’ (quoted in Bewey-Tufts, MMcs, 1908, p. 87). 

The study of biographies would even suggest 
that, the greater the number of antagonisms and 
oppositions tliat play against each other, the more 
is the personality enriched, if only they can be so 
neatly balanced against each other as not to waste 
the energies, and if the central stream of life is so 
directed that the habit of conquering becomes the 


habit of growth. Luther, e.y., is an instructive in- 
stance of a person containing what Ribot {Diseases 
of Personality i ’EiXtg. tr. Chicago, 1895, pp, 112, 
126 If.) designates ‘ successively ’ and ‘even simul- 
taneously contradictory ciiaracters. ’ He was j ocose 
and serious, joyous and melancholy, submissive 
and independent, active and meditative, stoical 
and sensuous, warm-hearted and vindictive, mystic 
and hard-headed organizer, scholar and poet, and 
many tMngs besides. The intimate relation be- 
tween the presence, in such minds, of various cross 
currents and their moral strength is probably not 
an accidental one. 

LmRATURE.— In addifeion to the references in the text, the 
reader may consult : J. Royce, Studies of Good and Eml, 
N.Y., 1898, ch. on ‘Anomalies of Personality^; B. Sidis, The 
Psychol, of Suggestion^ N. Y. 1911 ; J. M. Baldwin, DPhP, 
1901-2, art. ‘Personality, Disorders of’ ; D. H. Tnke, Diet, of 
Psych, Med., 1892, art. ‘ Double Consciousness * ; Worcester, 
McComb, and Coriat, iJeZigr, and 3Ud., K.Y, 1908; H. 
Miinsteroerg:, Psychotherapy, H.Y. 1909, pt. iii, 

Edwin JD. Stabbuck. 

DOUBT.-- 1 . Definition and scope.— Doubt is 
the negation of belief, the condition of not having 
reach^ a positive conclusion for or against any 
proposition. In this negative nature doubt difters' 
from disbelief, which is a positive conviction of 
falsity. Disbelief is a form of belief ; it is a belief 
in some proposition which involves the falsity of 
another, with reference to which the attitude of 
mind is called ‘ disbelief.’ We disbelieve the 
Ptolemaic theory because we believe the Coper- 
niean. Doubt, on tbe other hand, implies no such 
contrary belief. It implies suspense of judgment 
rather than a positive ludgment to the contrary. 
It is the state of being unconvinced. In this sense 
an agnostic should be in the attitude of doubt, lack- 
ing feowledge (see art. Agnosticism). Whether 
there is ever an absolute suspense of judgment 
may be questioned, but in the doubting attitude 
there is at least the absence of a categorical or of 
a settled judgment with reference to the idea in 
question. There may be the disjunctive judgment 
tliat A or B is true, but doubt as to which alter- 
native is correct, or there may be an alternation of 
judgments, but no fixed conclusion. In the latter 
case doubt corresponds to deliberation, although 
expressing the negative element rather than the 
consideration of reasons. 

As to the objects of doubt it is customary to dis- 
tinguish between theoretical doubt and doubt as 
to values. The former may concern either ( 1 ) the 
evidence of sense, or ( 2 ) the truth of theories. The 
latter may be doubt as to the validity of our (3) 
aesthetic or (4) moral judgments. KSince religion, 
as commonly understood, involves judgment as to 
both facts and values, religious doubt may be of 
either of the two main kinds. 

The distinction sometimes drawn between 
versal and doubt is a verbal rather than 

a real one, the former being incompatible with 
sanity in things theoretical, and with life in things 
practical. The conscious life is essentially an active, 
assertive process by which objects are either assimi- 
lated, or neglected for those capable of assimilation. 
This limitation of doubt in the field of knowledge 
was shown by Descartes, and in the sphere of prac- 
tice by Hume (see § 2 }. 

The temporal relation of doubt to belief depends 
upon the conception of the nature of belief. If 
belief be taken as identical with the instinctive or 
immediate reality sense, doubt is a subsequent 
state arising from the conflict of primitive beliefs, 
especially as involving the disappointment of ex- 
ectation and the checking of motor impulse. If 
elief be conceived as a reflective result dependent 
upon evidence, it is subsequent to doubt, and its 
legitimate outcome. The condition of doubt lasts 
as long as the idea in question fails to find its 
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place relative to the system which represents for 
ns reality. When its position is discovered, the i 
attitude towards it is one of belief — either positive 
as accei:>tance, or negative as rejection. 

The resolution of doubt, consisting as it does in 
this determination of the place of an idea relatively 
to the reality system, involves the exercise of will. 
Yet this volition cannot be taken as a perfectly 
free or arbitrary action, without undermining the 
whole idea of truth. Doubt has significance only 
in so far as there is pre-supposed a system of con- 
ditions to which thought must adjust itself. There 
is doubt only where knowledge is possible, for 
doubt is always as to the judgment which ought 
to be passed if the purpose oi thought is to be 
fulfilled. The resolution of doubt is therefore 
never a mere * will to believe/ but a will to believe 
what conforms to given conditions of belief. The 
will is not absolute and alone in belief. See also 
articles Belief, Faith, Scepticism. 

Liter AT0RB.—-J. M. Baldwin, Bandb. of Psychol.% 1889, ch. 
vii,, ‘ Feeling and Will,’ DPhPy artt. ‘Doubt,’ ‘Belief’; F. 
Brentano, Psychologies Leipzig, 1874, voL i. bk. ii. ch. vii. ; 
G. Vorbrodt, Psychologic des Glaubems Gottingen, 1895 ; R. 
Adamson, art. ‘Belief’ ; W. James, Phe Will to Relieves 
1897 ; E. E. Saisset, Le Scepticismes Paris, 1865 ; see, further, 
references below, and under Belief. 

Norman Wilde. 

2. The meaning and value of doubt as influenced 
by one’s philosophical or theological position. — 
A person’s attitude towards doubt and his con- 
ception of its meaning will depend much upon his 
philosophical or theological point of view. Apart 
from realism, whose psychological and epistemo- 
logical ground-work is extremely varied, there are 
at least two general types of philosophizing, viz. 
absolutism and dynamic idealism, which directly 
influence one’s estimate of doubt and its place in 
the moral and religious life ; the former tending 
on the whole to disparage, and the latter to en- 
courage, it. 

(1) Absolutism, — Those -who hold that truth or 
righteousness is of a fixed and changeless nature 
fall into several groups with a variety of shades of 

f radation among them. For our purpose it will 
0 sufficient to mention two as types ; {a) rational- 
ists or a-priorists, and {&) absolutists basing their 
views upon Divine authority. 

{a) Absolutism of the rationalistic sort. There 
axe those whose confidence in a fixed and static 
truth is so implicit, and -who believe so firmly that 
this truth is of the nature of pure reason and can 
be attained through a logical process, that doubt is 
to them synonymous with ignorance. It means 
failure, up to any given moment of time, to have 
discovered the wmole of truth. Such an attitude is 
often found among logicians, mathematicians, and 
theologians who have built upon a rationalistic psy- 
cliology, although some of them take the matter of 
doubt more seriously, if, like Plotinus, they have 
a mystical temperament, or if, like Augustine, 
they are oppressed by the contrast between finite 
knowledge and infinite intelligence. Doubt is 
sometimes employed systematically as a helpful 
scientific or philosophical procedure by those who, 
like Descartes, use it as a means of sifting out 
from the manifold experience the pure elements of 
knowledge that are changeless. During the quest, 
rationalism has en^loyed doubt consistently and 
whole-heartedly. Having established a system of 
truth or belief, it tends towards dogmatic certainty. 

{h) A fixed and static truth or righteousness 
based upon an external authority. From this 
standpoint doubt means perverseness, wayward- 
ness, or even sin, and is dealt with by disapproval, 
censure, condemnation, excommunication, punish- 
ment, or execution. 

When either of the types of absolutism Just de- 
scribed exists in its relatively pure form, implicit 


faith is demanded within the range of the firm 
foundation of the system, while doubt may in all 
other matters prevail. There are many also, 
among Catholics, Protestants, and non-Christian 
devotees, who accept the finality of both reason 
and authority and insist upon th'eir oneness. An 
instructive instance in point is the case of Cardinal 
Newman. He says {(rmm. ofAssmt^ pp, 214, 146) ; 

* Now truth cannot change ; what is once truth is always 
truth ; and the human mind is made for truth. ... once certi- 
tude, always certitude. If certitude in any matter be the ter- 
mination of all doubt or fear about its truth, it carries with it 
an inward assurance that it shall never fail.’ ‘ The difficulty is 
removed by the dogma of the Church’s infallibility. The “One 
Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church ” is an article of the Creed. 
It stands in the place of all abstruse propositions in a Catholic’s 
mind, for to believe in her word is virtually to believe in them 
all. Even what he cannot understand he can believe to be 
true ; and he believes it to be true because he believes in the 
Church.’ 

(2) Types of idealism with a dynamic or develop- 
mental conception of reality , — This philosophical 
position, somewhat older than Arisfcotelianism, has 
arisen with new life during the last century and a 
half. It has been steadily undermining dogmatism 
and certitude, and not only accepting doubt as a 
wholesome mental regimen, but interpreting it as 
a necessary and intimate part of the growth process. 
Its representatives may be separated into two 
groups : {a) rationalists, who, like Hegel, abandon 
the law of identity and contradiction and posit a 
rational world-consciousness in a process of becom- 
ing or evolution ; and (5) the large class, including 
pragmatists, voluntarists, and alfeetionists, to 
whom reality seems to be of a plastic, non-rational 
sort, which the thought-processes, since they are 
its products, can only symbolize, not reveal. 

(a) Hegel may be taken as a representative of 
the idealists who hold a dynamic and teleological 
conception of reality, and insist that the ‘ cosmic 
spirit unfolds in a strict and vigorous logic, whose 
consummation is thought of thought ’ (Cushman, 
Mist, of FhU,, Wily iL 281). The absolute reason 
proceeds everywhere and always according to a law 
of negativity— -passes over into its other or opposite 
only to return to itself enriched by the contradic- 
tion. There is always the threefold act, whether 
in the personal life or in history — affirmation, con- 
tradiction, and retnrn-to-itself (the thesis, anti- 
thesis, and synthesis of Fichte and Sclielling). The 
law of contradiction which formal logic and static 
rationalism respect is not ‘true,’ but only repre- 
sents the second step in an endless process of be- 
coming. The unfolding of the Absolute must of 
necessity, and by its very nature, have contradic- 
tions within it, as the condition of passing on to a 
richer synthesis. Doubt in the individual, there- 
fore, and scepticism in history (see, e,g.y Hegel’s 
discussion of the Sceptics, in nis Hist, of Phuos,, 
1892-96) are not simply justifiable on account of 
their stimulating and intensifying power, but are 
wholly essential parts of the evolution of spirit. 

(&) Non-rational idealism. Hegel’s philosophical 
justification of negation was but the formulating 
of a world-attitude towards the value of doubt that 
had been developing during the Renaissance and 
has been gaining momentum to the present time. 
No reference is here made to its value in the 
way of mental clarification and as a means of 
arriving at certainty as in the Yes and No pro- 
cedure of Abelard and Aquinas, or to the method 
by which Descartes doubted away everything pos- 
sible in order to arrive at clear and distinct ideas 
and therefore dogmatic certainty ; what we have 
in view is rather a growing conception that reality 
is of a non-rationsu kind which cannot be truly 
represented by the cognitive processes. The 
thought-life is one (among others) of the ways in 
which the world of being manifests itself. It is 
epiphenomenal. Its reports are suggestive and 
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symbolical, not final. Dogmatism is, from this 
point of view, no longer possible, and the tmtatim 
reliance upon a ‘ truth ’ so far forth apprehended, 
of which doubt is the wholesome sign, is funda- 
mentally justifiable. Following upon the acute 
scepticism and criticism which culminated in Hume 
ana Kant respectively, confidence in the power of 
pure reason to transcend itself and report objective 
reality was undermined, and with it the belief was 
displaced that the universe was constructed on 
logical principles. The conviction grew insistent 
that reality is plastic or dynamic, and is of the I 
nature of feeling ox will. Bein^ so, its meaning 
is to be read out in terms of feeling or symbolized 
through ideation. Illustrative of the anectionists 
may be mentioned: Kant’s faculty of taste and 
eesthetic judgment as the synthesizing principle 
behind reason and judgment j Schelling’s notion 
that ideas have not logical worth, but are God’s 
intuitions of Himself, and that sesthetics and re- i 
limon contain the deeper wisdom which will resolve j 
afl contradictions ; Schleiexmacher’s doctrine that 
religious ideas are forms of the manifestation of 
religious feeling ; and Schiller’s and Goethe’s con- 
ception of the ‘Beautiful Soul’ revealed through 
♦disinterested contemplation,’ The volitionists 
are equally numerous and commanding. Illustra- 
tions of these are the ‘God- will’ of Kant, the 
‘Deed-act’ of Fichte, and the ‘ World-as-will’ of 
Schopenhauer, with his teaching that Reason and 
Idea are indeed distorted expressions of this funda- 
mental world-will. The doctrine of hiological evo- 
lution is a concrete form of the prevailing passion 
(which had possessed the best minds for more than 
half a century before it was formulated by Darwin) 
for a developmental account of reality, and in turn 
has given vast impetus to the conception. Some 
of the modem forms into which it has become 
crystallized are pragmatism, radical empiricism, 
vitalism, and voluntarism. All these give up 
the possibility of the dogmatic certainty of a uni- 
fied system of beliefs. As summarized by A. J. 
Balfour; 

* No philosophy or theory of knowledge can he satisfactory 
which does not find room within it for the quite obvious but 
not sufficiently considered fact that, so far as empirical science 
can tell us anything about the matter, most of the proximate 
causes of belief and all its ultimate causes are non-rational in 
their character ’ {The Foundatiom of Belief > 866-6), 

The attitude of all these towards doubt and cer- 
tainty may be typified by the following from W. 
James ; 

*The safe thing is surely to recognize that all the insights of 
creatures of a day like ourselves must be provisional. The 
wisest critic is an altering being, subject to the better insight 
of the morrow, and right at any moment, only “ up to date ” and 
** on the whole.” . , . “ Heartily know, when half-gods go, the 
gods arrive.” , , , I do indeed disbelieve that we or any other 
mortal men can attain on a given day to absolutely incorrigible 
and unimprovable truth about such matters of fact as those 
with which religions deal’ {YarieUes of Beligious Experience, 
im, p. 3E3f.). 

3 . Doubt for its own sake. — Most writers make 
a distinction between doubt as an end and its use 
in the ^owth of knowledge. Even those who 
justify it most unqualifiedly within its proper 
limits condemn it just as cordially as a chronic 
obsession. 

James goes so far as to observe ; ‘It is often practically im- 
possible to distinguish doubts from dogmatic negation. . . . 
Skepticism in moral matters is an ally of immorality. Who is 
not for is against . , . in theory as in practice, dodge, or hedge, 
or talk as we like about a \rise skepticism, we are really doing 
volunteer service for one side or the other ‘(iTiie Will to Believe, 
1899, p. 109). Sir William Hamilton, who believes that * doubt 
is the first step toward philosophy,* observes: ‘Doubt, as a 
permanent state of mind, would be, in fact, little better than an 
intellectual death. The mind lives as it believes, — ^it lives in the 
affirmation of itself, of nature, and of God ; a doubt upon any of 
these would be a diminution of its life— a doubt upon the three, 
were it possible, would be tantamount to a mental annihilation ’ 
{Lmt. on Met. i. 91). 

The clauger of doubting is not only that it may 
become a fixed habit, but tiiat interkt may centre 


in the process itself as severed from the complex 
of normal mental activities and healthy enthusiasms 
and become a mania (doubting-madness ; fbiie du 
doute; Gruhehmht), Pathologists have accepted 
this as a special type of insanity (see, for example, 
B, Ball’s art. ‘ Doubt, Insanity of,’ in Tube’s Die#. 
of PsychoL Medicine, 1892), Its symptoms are a 
state of persistent intellectual unrest, a devouring 
metaphysical hunger, a morbid anxiety for mental 
satisfaction, accompanied not infrequently by a 
Hamlet-like paralysis of the will. 

4 . Doubt as the condition of knowledg^e and of 
its growth.— The dictum of Hamilton, ‘ We doubt 
in order that we may believe ’ {loc. cit , ), has been, as 
the result of modern psychological analysis of the 
nature of the thought-processes, settling into a 
truism. According to James, ‘ belief and disbelief 
are but two aspects of one psychological state . , , 
we never disbelieve anything except for the reason 
that we believe something else which contradicts the 
first thing ’ (Pnwe. of Psych., 1890, ii. 284). Such a 
conception becomes self-evident through an analysis 
of the mental conditions involved in certitude. This 
is shown even in the simplest acts of cognition. 
No act of perception would be possible without 
selective attention, a narrowing of the field of con- 
sciousness, and a more or less sharp discrimination 
of the object perceived from related objects. Such 
an act often, if not generally, involves an artificial 
cutting away of the object from its setting, as 
hand from arm, leaf from branch, child from adult, 
day from night, and the like. Further perceptual 
processes almost invariably make cross-cuttings of 
these cuttings as hand- wrist-arm, leaf- twig-branch, 
normal-abnormal child, twelve-hours, six-months 
day, and the like. The growth of knowledge con- 
sists just in the healing of the cleavages, and the 
organization, through judgments, of the discrete 
elements of experience into wholes after they have 
been necessarily severed, as the condition of having 
clear images and states of consciousness. Without 
dissatisfaction with the accuracy and finality of 
the discrete perceptual images already experienced 
(which dissatisfaction is doubt in the making), the 
further organization, in terms of judgments, of 
which knowledge consists, would not be possible. 
All the higher acts of conception involve similar 
discriminations and artificial separations as the 
condition that they become clear. They are al- 
ways interested in a part of experience at the 
expense of all the rest. Then, when general judg- 
ments are formed, it is inevitable that discord 
should arise between these and each and all the 
diverse details that they have sought to harmonize. 
Wenley, in a chapter on ‘ Pre-established Discord,’ 
has given a faithful analysis of the principle as it 
concerns the limitation of science and the behaviour 
of scientists; 

♦ Any science, that is, any body of judgments about a part of 
experience, becomes self-centred, if you insist that it transform 
itself into a rational account of experience as a whole. Nay, 
it may be maintained that, precisely;; in proportion as science 
conforms to the ideal of exactness, it declines in truth when 
universalized, just because it is able to grasp, or adjust, indi- 
vidual cases : advance in knowledge depends upon aware- 
ness of problems, of contradictions. Science as a process of 
investigation consists in an effort to erase these blots upon 
consistency’ (Mod, Thought and the Crisis in Belief, pp. 200- 
210 ). 

' Without the intensification of consciousness re- 
sulting from clean-cut images along with their 
often necessary distortions, there would exist only 
a dim, confused state of general awareness or a 
‘feeling of simple reality.’ All belief, in every 
case, has for its criterion, on the contrary, ‘ a feel- 
ing of resolved doubt.’ ‘What I believe has its 
pros and cons, and however vaguely, still really, I 
am better satisfied with the pros than with the eons. 
Now for the first time, therefore, we have belief’ 
(Baldwin, of Psych f, 1889, p. 158). From 
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such a consideration it is evident that doubt is 
bound up necessarily with any act of faith. As 
expressed, by Ladd : 

* Skepticism and agnosticism remain legitimate and valuable 
(even indispensable) attitudes of the mind toward all the objects 
both of knowledge and of so-called faith. . . . To doubt and in- 
quire, to refuse to affirm, and to deny, whether applied in the 
interest of conduct, of science, or of speculative thinking, are as 
essential to the j^rocess of cognition as are faith and affirmation 
of the most positive and undisturbed kind * {Phil, of Knowledge. 
p. 369). 

The necessity of doubt to knowledge arises also 
from the retarding effect of a native inertia which 
causes a discord between thought and action ; and 
this condition is aggravated by the deadening 
effect of habit and custom, which must constantly 
be transcended and replaced bj a habit of growth, 
or, in other words, the habit of readiustment. 
Foster has compared doubt to the moulting of a 
bird by which it accommodates itself to the 
rotation of the seasons, and to the process of 
elimination in digestion. Doubt is therefore the i 
‘ purgative, eliminative, excretive side of religious 
experience, as faith is its nourishing ; and therefore 
we are saved by doubt as well as by faith* (The 
Fund, of Felig, in Man^s Struggle for Existence^ 
p. 1381). 

f . Development of doubt in the personal life# — A 
uable suggestion as to the place of doubt in the 
constructive life of morality and religion is found 
in the fact that it is the rule rather than the ex- 
ception, in the growth from childhood credulity, 
imitativeness, and external authority, into a per- 
sonal grasp of spiritual verities, that men and ' 
women pass through, usually in the late teens, a 
stage of mental perturbation, and of inquiry into the 
groundwork of faith. The youth * turns logician 
and proves everything, and accepts that only which 
seems to possess a reason.* A study of biographies 
and autobiographies seems to show that 
* the higher life-purposes develop and intensify simultaneously 
with the growth of doubt. . . . Doubt is a process of ment^ 
clarification ; it is a step in the process of self-mastery ; it is 
an indication that all the latent powers are beginning to be 
realized * (Starbuck, Psychol, of Relig.^ pp. 233, 242), 

6. The cultivation of the science and art of 
doubting* judiciously and constructively. — The 
number of recent sympathetic discussions by psy- 
chologists and theologians of the meaning of doubt 
would indicate that leaders of thought have come 
rather generally to accept a constructive inter- 
pretation of it when kept within certain limits. 
The art of judicions doubting^ was first formulated 
by Aristotle, who saw in it the golden mean 
between the scepticism of the Sophists and the 
dogmatism of the popular mind : 

‘ It will contribute towards one’s object, who wishes to ac- 
quire a faculty in the gaining of knowledge, to doubt judici- 
ously, for a subsequent acquisition in the way of knowledge is 
the solution of previous doubts. . , . They who carry on an 
investigation without doubting first are similar to persons 
ignorant where they ought to walk. . . . There is a necessity 
that a person should he better qualified for forming a judgment 
who has heard all the reasons, as it were, of adversaries and 
opposing disputants ’ {Met, ii. 1). 

It has been an advance over even that great 
thinker to discover the necessary relation of doubt 
to the acts of knowledge and belief, and so to 
find the element of faith which lies embedded in 
‘honest doubt,* provided one ‘clings ever to its 
sunnier side.* In this view doubt is an index of 
the direction in which life’s deeper problems lie. 
This has been tersely formulated oy Koyce : 

* In these matters the truly philosophic doubt is no external 
opinion of this or that person ; it is the very essence of our 
thought. . . . The doubt is inherent in the subject-matter. 
This doubt is to be accepted as it comes and then to he de- 
veloped in all its fullness and in all its intensity. For the truth 
of the matter is concealed in that doubt, as the fire is concealed 
in the stony coal. You can no more reject the doubt and keep 
the innermost truth than you can toss away the coal and hope 
to retain the fire. This doubt is the insight partially attained’ 
{Relig. Aspect of Philos, p. 229 f.). 

Litbuatur®.— E. Zeller, Stoics, Bpicureans, and Sceptics, 
tr. Reichel, new ed. ISSO ; M. M. Patrick, Sextus Empiricm 
VOL. IV.— 55 
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Method, Meditations Hume, Treatise on Suman Nature, In-- 
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j8aith, Boston, 1901 ; H, Van Dyke, The Gospel for an Age of 
Doubt % New York, 1898; W. Hamilton, Lectures on Meta, 
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Boston, 1897, chs. viii. ix. and x. ; J. Sully, Pessimism, Lon- 
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Edwin D. Staebuck. 

DOUKHOBORS [iu pronunciafciou the k is 
scarcely heard, and the accent is on the last syl- 
lable ; there are other forms of the name, but this 
is the form now usually employed]. — The name 
Doukhohors was used at least as far back as 
the year 1785, and means ‘spirit-wrestlers,* as 
the Doukhohors claim to fight not with carnal 
weapons, but armed with the Spirit of Truth. 
They regard as the founder of their sect a retired 
non-commissioned Prussian officer who lived and 
taught in a village of the Kharkof Government 
about the year 1740, and who, it is thought, was a 
Quaker. There is every reason to believe this 
anonymous leader to have been a man of high 
character, and devoted to the service of his fellow- 
men. Towards the close of the 18th cent. Dou- 
khohors were scattered from the Volga southward 
and westward over Southern Russia, with ad- 
herents in various other parts of the Empire. The 
Czar Paul on his accession adopted a policy of 
toleration towards them, but changed his mind 
when, in 1799, some Doukhohors openly preached 
that rulers were not needed. Alexander i. allowed 
many of the Doukhohors to come together from 
various parts of Russia and to form a settlement 
of their own at the ‘ Milky Waters,* near the sea 
of Azof (1801-1824). This was a turning-point in 
their history. From being a religious sect held 
together by unity of beliefs, anxious to prop^ate 
their views among their neighbours, the Dou- 
khohors became a community, and ceased to be 
propagandists. During the same period, more- 
over, their leader, Savely Kapoustin, gained such 
power over his followers that he could declare him- 
self to be an incarnation of Christ, and could claim 
for himself and his successors Divine honours ; 
while, on the other hand, his adherents were for- 
bidden to acknowledge that they recognized any 
earthly leader, so that, even to the present, they 
endeavour to confuse any outsider who may seek 
to study their beliefs. It would also appear that 
the successors of Kapoustin, all of whom gained 
control of great wealth by the introduction of 
communism among the Doukhohors, sanctioned 
the assassination of those who opposed them. 
At all events, the Russian Government made a 
thorough investigation of these charges, and in 
1841 the Doukhohors were banished from the 
Milky Waters to the Wet Mountains in Georgia, 
where the wild hill-tribes were favourably im- 
pressed by their non-resisting neighbours, who, 
when molested, neither retaliated nor sought police 
protection. There they led a prosperous exist- 
ence, and later numbered about ^ 20,000. In 1887, 
when general conscription was introduced in the 
Caucasus, came the last crisis in their histoi^. 
Not even the power of the whole Russian Empire 
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could induce them to join the army once they were 
persuaded that it is wrong for men to kill one 
another. Even when they endured it, the Bou- 
khobors had regarded military service as a tyran- 
nous imposition. Meanwhile Tolstoi and his 
friends, intentionally kept in ignorance of the 
theocratic claims of the Doukhobor leader, and 
believing the sect to he merely harmless Anarchists 
of the Tolstoi type, became interested on their 
behalf, and at last, in 1898, permission was given 
them to leave Russia. Far removed and destitute, 
they suffered much until rescued by the united 
efforts of Russian, English, and American philan- 
thropists, who came to their assistance in defray- 
ing tlie expenses. Aided hy the Canadian Govern- 
ment, 7363 Boukhobors were in 1899 established 
in Canada, leaving in the Caucasus about 12,000 
who did not wish to emigrate. At present their 
number in Canada exceeds 9000. The welcome 
given to the first contingent in Canada was over- 
powering in its cordiality. A salute of artillery 
greeted them at the port, and the railway journey 
was a triumphal procession. They were in Canada 
three years before their leader, Piotr Verigin, was 
liberated by tbe Russian Government after sixteen 
years of exile. The Boulchobor settlements are 
situated in N.E. Assiniboia, about a day’s drive 
from Yorktonj they stretch still farther to the 
N.E. over into Saskatchewan on the north, and 
touch slightly on Manitoba in the east. 

The first known leader of the sect was Sylvan | 
Kolesnikof (1750-1775). He was succeeded by 
Ilarion Pobirohin (1775-1785), and he by Savely 
Kapoustin (1790-1817), the founder of a Boukhobor 
dynasty, and the most remarkable of all the 
leaders. By him communism was also introduced 
among the Boukhobors. He was succeeded by his 
son Vassily Kalmikof (1817-1832), and he by 
Ilarion Kalmikof (1832-1841) and Peter Kalmikof 
(?-1864). Peter Kalmikof was succeeded by his 
wife Loukeriya, who proved an exceptionally able 
leader. She died in 1886, and was succeeded by 
Piotr Verigin, the present [1911] leader. But his 
accession provoked such hostility on the part of 
an important minority that the Government was 
forced to intervene and to send him into banish- 
ment. From his exile he issued mandates, in- 
fluenced hy Tolstoi’s teachings, which seemed to 
the Boukhobors so severe that a considerable split 
took place in the sect. In conseq^uence, as already 
noted, less than half of the Boukhobors followed 
Verigin, these being the ones who emigrated to 
Canada. Besides those Boukhobors who have been 
under the leadership of this dynasty, there are 
other bodies scattered throughout Russia, the ex- 
tant accounts of whom are so fragmentary that it 
is difficult to present a consecutive history of them. 

Their history shows that, unfortunately, their 
ills were not always from without. They did not 
always hold their faith with the same amount of 
zeal, and it is a history of constant backsliding 
and revivals. That these revivals were due to the 
advent of some worthy leader of men seems clearly 
demonstrated. Recognizing the Boukhobors as 
morally a race of giants, we must in speaking about 
. them acknowledge the clearness of their perception 
of certain fundamental formal principles and the 
heroic tenacity with which they We upheld them. 
The sect has erred and split in pieces in the past, 
but the validity of certain principles to which they 
have testified will remain. The JDoukhohor state- 
ment of truth is sometimes calm, moderate, per- 
suasive, imparting a philosophic truth to conven- 
tional phrases, and at all dangerous points taking 
refoge in mysticism. At times, on the other hand, 

: it is clear, resolute, radical, and contemptuous of 
all authority. 

; The tenets of these men, who will not acknow- 


ledge an earthly rulership, may be stated as far as 
possible to the following effect. There is one God. 
Their leader Pobirohin in the 18th cent, is said to 
have explicitly taught that God does not exist 
by Himself, but is inseparable from man. It is 
for the righteous in a way to give Him life— a curi- 
ous doctrine, perhaps, but one which seems to be 
the mainspring of their innate character. They 
explain away rather than affirm the doctrine of 
the Trinity. Jesus Christ was the spirit of piety, 
purity, etc., incarnate. He is bom, preaches, 
suffers, dies, and rises again spiritually in the 
heart of each believer. He is the Son of God ; but 
in the same sense we also are the sons of God. 
The inward word reveals Him in the depths of our 
souls. It existed in all ages, and enlightens all 
who are ready to receive it, whether they are 
nominally Christians or belong to some other 
religious commmiity. Our souls existed and fell 
before the creation of the material universe. The 
Church is a society selected by God Himself. It 
is invisible and scattered over the whole world ; it 
is not externally marked by any common creed, 
Not Christians only, but Jews, Muhammadans, 
and others may be members of it, if only they 
hearken to the inward word. The Scriptures must 
be understood figuratively to represent things that 
are inward and spiritual ; and the Bible has less 
authority than Hhe Living Word’ (which may 
imply either an ‘Inner Light’ or the oral teach- 
ings of the head of the Boukhobors). The Christ 
within is the only true Hierarch and Priest. There- 
fore no external priest is necessary. The sons of 
God should worship God in spirit and in truth. The 
external sacraments have no efficacy. To baptize 
a child with water is unbecoming, but an adult 
baptizes himself with the word of truth by the 
true priest, Christ, with spirit and with fire. Con- 
fession is heartfelt contrition before God. The 
external sacraments are offensive to God, for 
Christ desires not signs but realities. The forms 
of worship of all Churches in the world are in 
themselves but dead signs, mere figures. To pray 
in temples made with hands is contrary to the in- 
junction of the Saviour. Yet a son of God need 
not fear to enter a temple of any religious com- 
munity. Icons are regarded as idols ; the saints 
should not be prayed to ; fasting should consist in 
fleeing from lusts. Marriage should be accom- 
plished without any ceremonies ; it needs only the 
will of those who are united in love to one another, 
and an inward vow in the souls of those who are 
marrying. An external marriage ceremony, apart 
from the inward marriage, has no meaning. The 
Boukhobors hold that no man and woman should 
continue to live together as man and wife unless 
they love and reverence each other. They wish 
to live up to their belief in ‘ peace at any price ’ ; 
to go to war is forbidden. They refuse military 
service, which was the cause of their persecution 
in Russia and the reason of their emigration to 
Ca.nada. Taxation, law courts, and all police regu- 
lations are condemned. Commerce is despised, 
and agriculture should be the great source of liveli- 
hood. All men are equal, and all rank and power 
is unnatural and mere usurpation. They believe 
that men gifted with reason should not use violence 
against others, hut should influence one another 
by the appeal of mind to mind. Less violence, 
crime, vice, poverty (apart from the effects of per- 
secution), superstition, luxury, or wretchedness is 
to be found among the Boukhobors than among 
their neighbours. They are sober, laborious, and 
frugal, clean and tidy in their houses and clothing, 

I and attentive to their agriculture, which is their 
chief occupation. Those in Canada are almost all 
vegetarians, total abstainers, and non-smokers, 
under their present leader, Piotr Yerigin, the 
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commune in Canada appears to be a financial suc- 
cess. He arrived there immediately upon his re- 
lease from the Siberian mines, and has proved 
himself to be an eminently practical man. The 
Boukhobors adopted improved agricultural ma- 
chinery, and established various mills, such as 
flour mills, oatmeal mills, saw mills, flax mills, 
etc. They also acquired a brick-^ and tile-making 
plant. The communism of their villages in Canada 
is centralized so that the communal funds of both 
the Boukhobor North and South Colonies are now 
all under the control of a Committee of Three. 
A large warehouse for the distribution of goods 
among the villages is situated in a convenient 
position on the Canadian Pacific Kail way. The 
Boukhobor community is the largest experiment 
in pure communism that has ever been attempted. 
The Boukhobors of the Prince Albert Colony are 
more individualistic ; they do not hold their land 
in common, and only to a small extent co-operate 
with the North and*South Colonies. 

Previous to Verigin’s arrival in Canada, there 
was mnch confusion among the Boukhobors, who 


were too ignorant, under new conditions, to arrange 
their plans ; and even after he had come there was 
some friction with the authorities owing to the 
Boukhobor reluctance to recognize any allegiance 
except to Verigin, It is about this question, in- 
deed, that all the trouble of the Canadian Govern- 
ment with the sect has centred, and in consequence 
more than a thousand Boukhobors, forming the 
Prince Albert Colony, have formed a sub- sect, 
marked chiefly by their refusal to render to Verigin 
the honours to which he lays claim. 

Literattjrb . — Orest Isovitshy' Boukhobortsi ih Jstoriya i 
Verootitehmie^ Kief, 1832; Cknstian Martyrdom in Russia, 
ed. by Vladiaiir Tcherfckoff , with a preface by J. 0. Kenworthy, 
and a concluding' chapter by L. Tolstoi, London, 1897 ; Peter 
Verigin’s Letters, Christchurch ed. 1902 ; Ohrashenie Kanad- 
sHh jOonJioborof, Geneva, 1901 ; Tolstoi et Us Boukhohors : faits 
histonques, collected by J. W. Bienstock, Paris, 1902 ; Joseph 
Elkiiitoa, iPAe JDmkhobors : Their History in Russia, Their 
Migration to Canada^ Philadelphia, 1903 ; Lally Bernard, The 
Canadian Boukhobor Settlements, Toronto, 1899 ; ‘ P. A. Tver- 
skoy,’ New Chapters of the Boukhobor Epic ; Aylmer Maude, 
A Feeulmr People : the Boukhobors, JSTew York, 1904 ; J. 
Gehring, Sekten der nm. Kirehe, Leipzig, 1898 ; and various 
articles in Eussian, American, English, and Canadian periodicals 
and newspapers, A. A. StAMOXTLI. 
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Introductory (L. H. Geay), p. 867. 

American (L. H, Geay), p. 871. 

Arabic (C. Pkufer), p. 872. 

Chinese (T. L. Bullock), p. 878. 

Greek (B. M. Kobinson), p. 879. 

Indian {E. J. Kapson), p. 883. 

DRAMA (Introductory). — i. Definition and 
affinities. — In the most primitive sense of the 
term, the word Mrama’ denotes simply ‘deed,’ 
‘ action,’ as in iEseh. Agamem, 532 f. : 

. . , Ilapts yap oure <rvvrsX^<; ttoAc? 

to Spap.a tov tra^ovs irXiov,-^ 

hut before long it had gained the signification 
which it was henceforth to bear: ‘ a representation 
by persons (less frequently by puppets and the 
like), usually suitably disguised by dress, masks, 
etc., of acts believed to have been performed, or 
simposed to be performed, by other beings, the 
effect often enhanced by ajjpropriate scenery,’ etc. 
That this is true was perceived centuries ago by 
the most rigidly analytic of all thinkers, Aristotle, 
in whose Poetics tragedy and comedy are among 
those arts ‘ which are all in their general conception 
modes of imitation’ {rrdaai rvyxdvovoLv odcrai fiufiijcreLS 
rb <ri5voXoi^ [i. 2]) ; ‘ hence, some say, the name of 
“drama” is given to such poems, as representing 
action’ {bdev Kal dpdfiara KaXeicrdai nves avrd ^acriv, 
bn pLipLovvrat bpQvras [iii. 3j ; for the Aristotelian 
meaning of ‘imitation’ [‘an idealized representa- 
tion of liuman life — of character, emotion, action 
— under forms manifest to the sense see Butcher’s 
discussion in his Aristotle^ s Theory of Poetry and 
Fine Art^, London, 1902, ch. ii.). 

Whether the idealization implied by Aristotle 
inay fairly be sought in primitive drama, or in 
comedy as a whole at any period, or in certain 
specimens of modern tragedy, is not beyond 
question ; but there still remains the fact that 
‘ imitation ’ — and imitation only-^accoxmts for the 
rise of drama and for the attraction which it holds 
to-day, as in the remote past when it originated. 
To-day, as in its primitive form, drama is designed 
to reproduce events which already have happened 
or which are supposed to be happening ; and, since 
such reproduction normally requires the spoken 
word, it is ob^dous, as Aristotle already saw, that 
the drama is closely connected with the epic and 
the lyric, the difference being that the epic and 
the lyric require only the spoken word, while the 
drama always requires action and, except in rare 


Japanese (A. Lloyd), p. 888. 

Javanese (L. H. Geay), p. 895. 

Jewish (L. H. Geay), p. 897. 

Persian (L. H, Gray), p, 897. 

Polynesian (L. H. Gray), p. 898. 

Roman (K. F. Smith), p. 898. 

instances, words as well. These exceptions are 
formed chiefly by the puppet plays, or marionettes 
(on which see Pischel, JBeimat des PuppenspielSi 
Haile, 1900 [Eng. tr., London, 1902]; Magnin, 
Hist, des marionettes^ Paris, 1862; Maindron, 
Marionettes et guignols, Paris, 1900 ; Kehm, Biieh 
der Mariomtteny Berlin, 1905), which, doubtless 
originating in India, have spread thence through- 
out Europe (finally degenerating^ into the ‘ Punch- 
and- Judy show’) and also far into the East (ef. 
the interesting varieties discussed^ below in the 
‘ Javanese and Further Indian ’ section). Another 
exception might possibly be considered to be 
formed by the modern ‘ moving pictures,’ hut these 
have no right to come under the dramatic category 
at all. 

Brama is also linked to yet another art, the 
pictorial ; but the imitation by means of pictorial 
art, besides lacking the spoken word, is static, 
whereas dramatic art is continuous throughout 
the time which the production may consume. Far 
otherwise is the case with two more of the fine 
arts — music (whether instrumental or , vocal, or 
both together) and the dance (using this term in its 
widest connotation). Indeed, so mosely connected 
with the drama is the dance that the Skr. term for 
‘ drama ’ is ndtya, which literally means ‘ dance ’ ; 
and even on the modern stage an entire drama may 
be performed by pantomimic dance, without the 
utterance of a single world. 

2. Origin. — By the Aristotelian definition of 
drama, which is neatly epitomized by Suidas and 
the Etymologimm Magnum as ‘ a doing, an action 
. , . and also those things nximetically performed 
by actors, as in a rdle’ {Tfoivp^, wpdyjia, ml 

dpacraLy irpd^ai. \iyerai Sbdpdpa Kalrd virbrQp dearpiKWP 

fALp/yjKoiS yivhpeva cEjj iv brroKpi<T€i)j it is an imitation 
of something. The question then arises. Of what 
or of whom ? On the modern stage this imitation 
may he of some event known to have happened or 
supposed to have happened in past time, in both 
cases considerable elaboration, and even departure 
from strict historical or traditional accuracy, 
being aHotvahle to heighten dramatic .efiect. Such 
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a drama may be represented by the Herod or by 
tbe Ulysses of Stephen Phillips. Or we may have 
an acted imitation of a purely fanciful series of 
events, as in the case of the greater number of 
Ibsen’s plays. Yet it may well be questioned 
whether in origin the drama admitted any merely 
imaginary themes. This is, of course, a subject 
upon which it is extremely dangerous to dogmatize, 
and our knowledge of the mental processes of 

S itive man is by no means sufficient to warrant 
and fast conclusions. 

The problem with regard to the origin of the 
drama is here precisely that which confronts us 
with regard to the folk-tales. It is perfectly true 
that at a relatively early period folk-tales may be 
told for the entertainment which they afford, and 
in like manner a primitive drama, because it 
chances to give pleasure to its spectators, may 
come to he regarded as pleasure-giving, and may 
conceivably be produced time and again for the 
mere purpose of pleasure. In spite of all this, it 
seems to the writer highly problematical whether 
any notion of pleasure, either to actors or to spec- 
tators, was intended by drama at its inception. 
The best evidence at our command seems to show 
that for primitive man life was by no means simple 
delight or poetic outlook upon the beauties of 
Nature, but rather a matter of deadly earnest, a 
struggle for existence, and a terror of mishap of 
which we, in modern days, can scarcely form an 
adequate conception. If such was the case, there 
can have been scant opportunity of amusement 
for amusement’s sake. We have no right even 
to assume that the few carvings of primitive 
European man which have been preserved were 
made by him for his own delectation} for aught 
we know they may have been magical in purpose — 
the figure of a reindeer, for example, being drawn 
to gain power over reindeer; or they may have 
been historical— a picture of a reindeer that the 
particular artist had either tamed or killed (cf., 
for example, the American Indian * winter counts ’). 
This is a conjecture, but it is one that must be 
reckoned with. Again, in the popular stories told 
as fairy tales to children to-day there is un- 
questionably present an element— and that element 
the essential one — which was once believed to be 
no mere tale to amuse an idle moment, but a fact 
of grim and terrible reality. The story of Blue- 
beard is now a common nursery story which the 
most simple child knows was never * really and 
truly so’; hut there was undoubtedly a period 
when it was regarded as an historic and awful 
instance of the peril of broken tabu (see ch. 
xi. ). Throughout their history the drama and the 
folk-tale have been interlinked ; and in India this 
was also true (cf. Gray, ‘The Sanskrit Novel and 
the Sanskrit Drama,’ in WZKM xviii. [1904] 
48-54). Perhaps the * dramatized novel’ really 
reproduces at least a portion of the process through 
which the primitive drama passed. The same 
principle receives another exemplification from 
children’s games. Without citing the mass of 
American Indian games to which Gulin (^4 BBEW 
[1907]) attributes a purely religious origin, it may 
here be sufficient simply to allude to the basal 
idea of the English and American game of ^London 
Bridge ’ (see ii. 852^). 

If stories, games, and the like were thus pro- 
foundly serious in their origin, may not the drama 
have been equally serious ? It must not, of course, 
be forgotten that early man, like all his succeeding 
generations, was an imitative creature, and that 
within the sphere of everyday life he may have 
seen happening to his fellows events which awak- 
ened either his concern or his ridicule, and these 
he doubtless narrated to his companions with 
ajjpropriate gestures. In ■ the ludicrous events of 


this sort, and in the rough jests on his fellows 
which primitive man may have occasionally per- 
mitted himself, may well be found some of the 
germs of what was later to develop into comedy. 
Yet, on the whole, it would appear that drama 
took its origin, not from the imitation of men, but 
from the actions, whether legendary or mytho- 
logical, of far more worshipful beings than men, 
that is to say, of Divine beings, the very gods 
themselves, as comes out most clearly in the 
masks worn in the Hopi hatcinas (cf. below, 
p. 871 f.). Nor, if this hypothesis be correct, is the 
reason for such imitation far to seek. The motive 
was no idle one, nor had it merely a didactic end. 
It was probably rather one of the wide-spread 
manifestations of that homoeopathic principle of 
primitive religion conventionally known as ^ sym- 
athetie magic.’ By representation of an action 
elieved to be performed, or in past time to have 
been performed, by worshipful Beings, it was held 
that these worshipful beings would be constrained, 
were the ritual unerringly performed, to repeat the 
action in question. The drama would thus be, in 
origin, a part of magic, and, since the action 
represented by the drama would be desirable to 
the community, and since the chief needs of a 
primitive community are normally connected with 
the food supply and with other matters more or 
less conditionea by the powers of Nature, there is 
reason to suppose that the earliest drama was, in 
the main, associated with the worship of Nature- 
gods. The theory here advanced seems to receive 
confirmation from the development of the Egyptian 
drama (see EBE, vol. iii. pp. 99^ 101 1), especially 
when it is remembered that the ancient Egyptians 
were singularly tenacious of primitive concepts ; so 
that in many ways they recall the far ruder re- 
ligious principles which we may still find in vogue 
among the African HaturwlJcer. Yet more elabo- 
rate is the drama as a mimetic representation of 

Indian tribes,' su^h as tlm Kwalautl (^oas, Bep, 
U,S. Hat, Mus., 1895, p. 500 If.), but more e^ecially 
the Tusayans, the Hopi, and the Zuni (Fewkes, 
IS BBEW [imi p. 251 ffi, BBEW [1903], p. 
40 ft: ; Stevenson, 23BBE W [1904], pp. 66 ft*. , 217 ft*. ). 
The actors are masked to represent the appropriate 
deities ; and so important is the connexion of danc- 
ing with these primitive dramas that one is strongly 
tempted to seek in some similar phenomenon the 
origin of the designation of the Sanskrit drama by 
the simple term ‘dance’ {ndtya). It is further- 
more noteworthy that in the Hopi and Zuni dramas 
religious ritual and mimetic representation are so 
interwoven that any strict limitation of the two is 
practically impossible. Indeed, Grosse {Beginnings 
of Art, New York, 1897, p. 224 f. ; cf. von Schroder, 
Mysterium und Mimus %m Bigveda, Leipzig, 1908, 
p. 13 ft.) goes so far as to declare that the drama 
‘appears, from the point of view of development of 
history, as a differentiated form of the dance.’ In 
this connexion it is interesting to note that Hindu 
tradition declares that the first dramatic representa- 
tions in the presence of the gods were of three sorts : 
nrtta, simple dance ; nrtya, a dance %vith gestures, 
but without words ; and ndtya, a dance with words 
and gestures (von Schroder, p. 14). 

There is yet another vital resemblance, not only 
between the American Indian and the Sanskrit 
drama, but also between both these and the Greek. 
This is son^ normally accompanied by instrumental 
music. 'Without here entering upon the theory 
of poetry, it will be suftieient to observe that the 
poem, so far as it relates to drama, falLs into two 
large ^categories, which we may roughly describe 
as epic and lyric. Epic poetry is pre-eminently 
narrative, and originally it was perhaps simply a 
rhythmic narration of events first told in prose. 
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Lyric poetry, on the other hand, is produced under 
stress of some sort of emotion. The outworking 
of this dramatic use of ex>ic and lyric may be seen 
at its best in the Greek tragedians ; but in the 
Sanskrit drama, on the other hand, although the 
Hindus were well acquainted with the epic, we 
have what is in all probability a more primitive 
type than the Greek ; for here we have, not epic 
and lyric, but prose and lyric, and the Hopi drama 
shows that, just as in the Sanskrit drama, the lyric 
is the essential portion of what we may term the 
text. A clear light is thrown on this matter by 
the Buddhist jdtakas, in which the essential teach- 
ings of the tales are in verse, the prose being a 
mere expansion of them ; and the same holds true 
of the gathds in the northern Buddhistic Lalitavis- 
tara. There is, therefore, much to be said for the 
theory of Oldenberg {ZDMG xxxvii. [1883] 78-82 ; 
cf. von Schroder, p. and Geldner, GIrP 

ii. 29 f.) that certain hymns of the Rigveda and 
the Iranian gathds originally contained a frame- 
work of prose, although only the verse, as being 
the most essential portion, has survived. 

We have seen that drama is an imitation of the 
acts of worshipful beings ; and this implies that, to 
the primitive mind, the actor is, for the time being, 
the deity whom he represents. It is for this reason 
that only those deities can be represented with 
whom the actor believes that he can become 
identified. In the most primitive stage of belief 
probably no deity would thus be excluded, but 
with the development of religion some Divine beings 
assume a character which no human being can hope 
to possess. It is universally recognized that the 
Greek drama was closely connected with the cult 
of Dionysus, and Miss Harrison is doubtless correct 
when she writes {Proleg. to the Study of Gr. 
Cambridge, 1908, p. 568) ; 

* Surely it is at least possible that the real impulse to the 
drama lay not wholly in ** goat-songs ” and “ circular dancing 
places,” but also in the cardinal, essentially dramatic conviction 
of the religion of Dionysos, that the worshipper can not only 
worship, but can become, can be, his god. Athene and Zeus 
and Poseidon have no drama, because no one, in his wildest 
moments, believed he could become and be Athene or Zeus or 
Poseidon. It is indeed only in the orgiastic religions that these 
splendid moments of conviction could come, and, for Greece at 
least, only in an orgiastic religion did the drama take its rise.* 

The drama falls into two main types, which we 
conventionally term comedy and tragedy. In the 
very beginning there was probably no such division, 
for the acts of Divine beings are in themselves 
neither tragic nor comic ; they are events, either 
desirable or undesirable, and consequently to be 
deprecated or sought ; just as in life itself grave 
alternates with gay — all blended in one whole. 
Yet certain events, being more important than 
others, naturally receive emphasis, and certain 
seasons wdien the primitive dramas were presented 
lent their colour to the mimic action. It was 
particularly in the spring and at the harvest that 
the more joyous element was predominant. Many 
Sanskrit plays explicitly state that tliey were pro- 
duced at the spring festival, and we know that the 
harvest feast was the time in ancient Italy when 
the Pescennini and other rude folk-dramas were 
enacted (Verg. Georg, ii. 385 ff. ; Hor. Bp. II. i. 
139 If. ; Tibull II. i. 55 fl*. ; cf. also Liv. viL 2), in 
wdiich connexion it is noteworthy that the Fescin- 
nini were also sung at weddings (Catull. Ixi. 122 f . ; 
for further refs, see Teuffel-Schwabe, Gesch. der 
rd 7 n. Lit.^y Leipzig, 1886, p. 5). The Greek word 
in itself means simply ‘revel png ^ (Meyer, 
Ilcmidhuch dcr griech. Btymol.^ Leipzig, 1901-2, 
ii. 345), and Aristotle was, therefore, right when 
he said that comedy originated from the leaders of 
phallic songs {Poet. iv. 12). Every trait of comedy 
points to the conclusion that it was a manifesta- 
tion of happiness at the re-juvenation and re-birth 
of Nature, and an expression of joy that Nature 


had given birth to the crops ; but, by tlie wanton 
and even indecent spirit which this joy often ex- 
cited, it was doubtless believed that, tii rough the 
principle of sympathetic magic, a geiiesiac energy 
would be inspired in the Divine wedlock of heaven 
and- earth, that similar, and even richer, fertility 
might be experienced in seasons to come. It is 
evident that what we call indecency must not he 
regarded as a primitive motive of comedy at its 
beginning ; yet it must be confessed that libidinous 
plepure was doubtless aroused by witnessing or 
taking part in these comedies. With increasing 
forgetfulness of the primary purpose of the comedy, 
the salacity wdiich had at first been a mere incident, 
and designed (from the point of view of primitive 
man) for a good and desirable end, came to be the 
dominating motive ; and it is the indecency of the 
comedy that accounts for many of the protests 
which, from the days of Tertuiiian to the present 
time, have been levelled with only too much 
justice against the entire drama. 

Far different, in all probability, was the origin 
of the second great type of the drama— tragedy. 
It is true that this, as well as comedy, has been 
derived by more than one classical scholar from 
the same source — the worship of Dionysus (Harri- 
son, p. 568 ff'. ; Griippe, Gr. Mythol, und Eeligions- 
gesch., Munich, 1906, p. 1436; Farnell, CGS v. 
229 ff’.) ; but this theory rests on slender evidence. 
It is far more probable to suppose, with Crusius 
{Preuss, Jahrhucher, Ixxiv. [1893] 394), Hirt {Indo- 
^rmanen, Strassburg, 1905-7, pp. 4771, 727), and 
Kidgeway (address before the Hmlenic Society, 3rd 
May 1904 [cf. Athenaeum, no. 3995, p. 660], and 
especially in his Origin of Tragedy, Cambridge, 
1910 [see esj). ch. i.]), that the ultimate source of. 
tragedy was in the funeral songs and funeral games 
celebrated in honour of deceased heroes, the whole 
being performed to honour and appease the dead. 
A noteworthy instance here was the case of Adras- 
tus, a hero-king of Sikyon, where his stood 
in the market-place. Kegarding him, Herodotus 
(v. 67) writes that 

* the Sikyonians were wont especially greatly to honour Adras- 
tus. . . . Both in other respects the Sikyonians honoured 
Adrastus, and in addition they celebrated his^ misfortunes by 
tragic choruses (ra Trddea avrov Tpaycfeoctrt xopotcrt. iyepatov), not 
honouring Dionysus, but Adrastus. But Cleisthenea gave away 
(aiTfiSw/ce; for the force of this verb, see Ridgeway, Tragedy, 
p, 28 ff., and cf. the parallel d.Tr€\6p.evo9 edtaKe in this same pass- 
age) the choruses to Dionysus, and the rest of the sacrifice to 
Melanippos.* 

This theory finds a support in the hypothesis of 
Hazeu, to be cited below (p. 896), that the Java- 
nese wayang was originally a form of ancestor- 
worship ; and Forster [Eeise um die Welt, ed. 
Leipzig, 1843, i. 3301) saw primitive dramas pro- 
duced at funeral feasts on the Society Islands. 

Here, at a funeral, two young girls danced to the music of 
three drums, and * zwischen den Acten fiihrten drei Mannsleute 
ein pantomimisches Drama auf, in welohem schlafende Reisende 


Sicherheit wegen, rund um dieselbe herum gelegt hatten.* 

A further confirmation of the theory here advo- 
cated appears to lie in the essentially epic move- 
ment of the action of the Greek tragedy, and thep 
may be more meaning than is commonly supposed in 
Plato’s characterization of Homer {Thecetet, 152 E) 
as 'the foremost poet of tragedy/ In fact, there 
seems to the writer to be scant reason for connect- 
ing the rise of Greek tragedy with the worship 
of Dionysus, who was essentially a revel god, or, 
indeed, with any other specific Greek deity. Pri- 
marily the son of Seniele, an ancient Thracian 
goddess of Mother Earth, Dionysus was, it is true, 
later identified with Attis, Adonis, and Osiris, 
and in an obvious way he was regarded also as a 
chthonic deity and as releasing from the under 
world (see the fuU discussions in Harrison, ch. 
viii. ; Gruppe, pp. 1407-1440; OGSy, ch. v.) ; but 
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all this seems scarcely sufficient to account for the 
rise of tragedy from this cult, whereas, on the prin- 
ciples set forth above, his connexion with comedy 
is readily explicable. At most his association with 
tragedy rests on the slender logic that, since comedy 
was (reasonably enough) connected wuth his cult 
as a Nature-deity, and since tragedy, like comedy, 
was a division of drama, therefore tragedy also 
must he associated with him. Cf. and ct. the 
‘ Greek ^ art. below. 

In this connexion it may not be out oi place to consider the 
original meaning of the word ‘ tragedy,’ which the writer hopes 
to <hscuss in fuller detail in the more appropriate pages of a 
technical philological journal, giving merely his summarized 
conolusioHS here. The conventional derivation of rpaywSta from 
rpayo? + * goat-song,’ while possible so far as mere phon- 

ology andhoim-composition are concerned, has long been felt to 
be unsatisfactory on any of the theories (1) that a goat was the 
prize for the best performance ; (2) that a goat was sacrificed at 
or during the performance of the play ; or (3) that the actors 
were dressed in goat-skins. It has accordingly been supposed 
by Miss Harrison (most recently in Proleg. p. 420 f.) that 
tragedy really means ‘spelt-song’ (from rpayo? in its meaning 
of ‘ a mess of groats made of wheat, spelt,’ etc.). This, how- 
ever, seems little more satisfactory on the score of semasiology. 
Since comedy is repeatedly contrasted with tragedy, and since 
‘ comedy ’ almost certainly means, as already noted, ‘ revel song,’ 
one would expect ‘tragedy’ to have some meaning antithetic to 
* comedy.* If, then, in view of the unsatisfactory derivations 
commonly assigned to the word, we may resort to the principles 
of comparative philology for a solution, it may be suggested 
that the first part of rpay<j>3ta, rpayo- (the second part, ^ta, 
plainly means ‘singing’), is etymologically connected with 0. 
Norse J>rel)r, ‘strength, courage, daring,’ Anglo-Saxon ]>raGU, 
‘attack, furj', conflict, pressure ’ (for further, less certain, cog- 
nates, reference may be made to the projected article). This 
would be the second full grade of the Indo-Germanic base 
and the base meaning appears to be ‘mighty, bold, terrible,’ or 
the like. On tdiis hy^thesis, the meaning of TpaywSta would 
be ‘tiie singing of bold (or terrible) things*-— a signification that 
would not only contrast admirably with the ‘ revel song,’ but 
would sdsQ correspond with all known characteristics of the 
tragedy, as well as harmonize with the theory of the origin of 
this type of drama favoured in this article, that it was primarily 
connected with the funeral rites of deceased heroes (cf, also 
the noteworthy passage of the Etymologicum Chidianunij a.v. 
Ktafji^ia.1 KwfieaBCa rpay<§Uas Sta^ipei' Acw/iwSta yap eari j3tw- 
TtKwv nrpaygdrav Si'ijyrjcrLr rpay^Sta $e TjpeaiKcov 7ra0av), 

The original functions of the drama, as here out- 
lined, were soon obscured among all those peoples, 
as the Greeks and Hindus, with whom it oecame 
a distinct form of literature and amusement. The 
two features which now became prominent, and 
which have remained the most important ever 
since, were the light vein of comedy and the heavy 
vein of tragedy, while the religious foundation 
survived only in isolated and obscure fragments. 
Thus comedy became, as with Aristophanes, a 
means of satire, whether of the * suffragettes ’ of 
his^ day (as in the Bcde^imusm) or of the radi- 
calism of Euripides, whom he lashed, and with 
very good reason. With the rise of the ‘New 
Comedy,' as represented bv the fragments of 
Menander and, most fully, by Plautus and Ter- 
ence, we have a comedy of manners which finds 
its aualpgues in many of the better-class comedies 
of the present day. India is conspicuous for having 
no tragedy, though there are scenes, as in the 
M^gdLnandct and the MalatmiadJutvcbi which closely 
approach the tragic, just as in our melodrama. 

3 . Divisions.— It seems scarcely necessary to 
enter here into a discussion of all the possible sub- 
divisions of the drama, whether of Polonius’s ‘ tra- 
gedy, comedy, history, pastoral, pastoral-comical, 
historical -pastoral, tragical ~ historical, tragical- 
comical-historicai-pastoral,’ of the minute Bkr. 
classification into ten ‘ forms ' and eigh- 

teen ‘sub-forms' {uparupahas; see L^vi, Tki&re 
1890, i. 140 ff.), or of the more tech- 
nical division into classic and romantic tragedy, 
romantic drama, melodrama, emotional drama, 
spectacular drama, musical drama, classic and 
romantic comedy, comedy of manners, farce, bur- 
lesque, burletta, comedietta, and vaudeville (Hen- 
nequin. Art of Flaywriting, New York, 1890, 
chs. vxi*— ix.) ; nor is it needful to consider the 


problems of the unities, climaxes, catastrophes, 
scenery, ‘ business,' and the like. It is, however, 
worth while to note two forms of drama — opera, 
and the morality. The opera, which is a drama 
accompanied by music, and often by an elaborate 
ballet, is a survival of the very primitive type in 
which the dialogue was regularly associated with 
instrumental and vocal music and with dancing ; 
and the writer has elsewhere ventured to suggest 
that the whole Sanskrit drama ‘ is to be compared 
with an opera rather than with a play' {JAOS 
xxvii. [1906] 6). The other type of play, the 
morality, is of particular value for the student of 
religion, for in it there is a deliberate effort to 
present, under allegorical form, a distinct moral 
or religious teaching. This form of play, to which 
more siDecial attention will be given in art. Miracle 
Plays, is found not only in Europe, but also in 
India, as is evinced by the Skr. Frahodhacliandro- 
day a (‘ Kise of the Moon of Intellect,' tr. J, Taylor, 
Bombay, 1812, ’*^1893) ; and that the morality has 
not ceased to charm in our own day is shown by the 
welcome accorded, both in Britain and America, 
to the charming production of Everyman, Finally, 
it may be noted that, as the writer once heard 
Brander Matthews say in a lecture, the most 
primitive form of drama to be found at the present 
day is that in the lowest type of music hall, with 
its rough jests and horseplay, its dances (all often 
of a somewhat questionable character), and its 
scanty plot. 

Actors. — The position of the actor in the 
primitive drama is, of course, a most honourable 
one; for, where the player is enacting the rdles 
of the gods themselves, lie cannot be other than a 
most highly respected person ; the esteem accorded 
him is meciseiy what is accorded, e.g., to the actors 
in the Passion Play of Oberammergau. But this 
position of honour does not last long; and in 
China, Japan, India (cf. the Skr. proverbs given 
by Bohtlingk in his Ind. Sp7'iiche, St. Petersburg, 
1870-73, nos. 1593, 2235, 2278, 3165, 5315, 6284), and 
Kome the actor was regarded as an outcast, this, 
doubtless, being due, as Krause {Fariavolker der 
Gegenwarti Leipzig, 1903, p. 3f. ; cf. Beneke, Von 
unehrliclien Lenten, Leipzig, 1863, p. 21) says, to 
the fact that the actors profession demanded a 
roving life, so that he could not belong to any 
regular community, while his subordination of his 
own personality to the r61es which he -was to play 
robbed him of respect in the eyes of the spectators. 
In consequence, the actors suffered certain civic 
disabilities, as when they were debarred from being 
witnesses in courts of law, or when, as in China, 
their descendants were forbidden to compete in 

f ublic examinations for three generations (cf, also 
‘ost, Afrilcan, Jwisprtidenz, Oldenburg, 1887, i. 
171 f.). Equal contempt was manifested towards 
actresses, so that in India thejrwere classed among 
courtesans and bawds (Schmidt, Beitr. znr ind, 
Erotih, Leipzig, 1902, pp. 283,7781); and, as in 
India and China, many peoples have forbidden 
women to appear upon the stage, their rdles being 
taken by men and boys. More or less social ostra- 
cism still attaches to the great majority of those 
connected with the stage, and it is unfortunately 
true that the lives of many players, with their 
flagrant disregard of social conventions, and even 
of common morality, have given only too much 
reason for disfavour. To the peculiar temptations 
of stage life, increased greatly by the wanderings 
to which the actor is normally doomed, only allu- 
sion is necessary. Yet it must not be forgotten 
that this darker side is, in reality, nothing but an 
unhappy incident; only the faults are generally 
known, and the brighter and nobler .side of the 
actor's life is too little recognized. Accurate statis- 
tics of the moral and intellectual standard of the 
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acting profession would, doubtless, compare favour- 
ably with similar standards of many other pro- 
fessions. 

5 . The ethical aspect of the drama. — Outside 
the Christian world this problem seems to have 
received slight consideration. The Buddhist ^ Ten 
Precepts ’ for monks include * abstinence from the 
sight of dancing, singing, music, and shows’ 
{nacccigltavaditavisukadassand vermna^l IKhiid- 
dakapftiha, 3 ; cf. the citations in L 6 vi, ii. 64]) ; 
but the history of Buddhism proves that this 
interdict was ill obeyed (L 6 vi, i. 319-323). The 
theoretical position of Jainism against the theatre 
was the same {Aymxwigasutta, II. xi. 14), with the 
same disregard of it in actual life ; and we have 
not only the fine Buddhistic drama Ndgdnanda, 
but also such Jain plays as the Bajimatiprahodha 
(Levi, i. 3231, ii. 57). 

The chief objection to the drama from the 
ethical standpoint has arisen from Christianity, 
In the case of the pagan dramas this can readily 
be understood. They were pagan, and counten- 
anced idolatry (Tertuliian’s first objection to them 
in his de SpectacuUs) ; they were frankly immoral ; 
and^ the ascetic tendency of Christianity was 
against such idle amusements (cf. ‘Boman’ art. 
belo\v). With the decay of paganism and the 
creation of a purer sentiment the first two objec- 
tions disappeared, while the value of the stage as 
an educational factor led the Church to encourage 
the drama ; nor is there any doubt that the theatre 
was a powerful agent in bringing the less educated 
to a knowledge of Bible history and in enforcing 
the Church’s moral teachings (see Miracle Plays). 
The whole tradition of the Catholic Church, 
whether Roman or Anglican, has been, like that 
of Lutheranism in Protestantism, distinctly favour- 
able to a pure and lofty drama. Far difierent was 
the position of Reformed Protestantism, The most 
fervent admirers of Calvin, Zwingli, Knox, and 
their followers would be the most unwilling to 
deny that these men, one and ail, set their faces 
against everything that they deemed folly; nor 
can the warmest advocate of the theatre deny that 
much had come into the drama to arouse antagon- 
ism even from men of more compromising type. 
But, unfortunately, they, as the (German proverb 
has it, ‘shook out the child with the batn,’ and 
condemned the theatre utterly. In England, 
attacks on the stage have come almost entirely 
from the Puritans, as in Northbrooke’s Treatise 
therein Dicing, Dauncing, vccine Plages or Enter- 
luds . . . are reproved (1577-79, ed. Collier, for 
the Shakespeare Society, 1843), Gosson’s School of 
Abuse (1579, ed. Collier, 1843), Stubh’s Anatomic of 
Abuses (1583, ed. Furnivalle, New Shakespeare 
Soc., ser. vi., 1876-82), and especially Prynne’s 
Eistrio-Mastrix (1632; on ail these see Ward, 
Hist» of Eng. Dramatic Lit., London, 1899, i. 
459-461, iii. 239-245). But suppression of ^ the 
tiieatre was hopeless, and has ever since remained 
hopeless. The Reformed Church has, neverthe- 
less, maintained its position ; and in this it has 
been followed by the Wesley ans and, on the whole, 
by the Baptists, as well as by many of the smaller 
sects of the United States, though here, too, prac- 
tice lags far behind precept. On the other hand, 
the Anglican Church, by its Actors’ Alliance, has 
set an example which other communions might 
do worse than follow. 

But is the suppression of the theatre desirable ? 
The writer is inclined to doubt it. That there is 
much represented on the stage which is utterly 
vile is only too apparent; and that should be 
crushed (cf. also art. Ceusoeship). On the other 
hand, there is an abundance that is of the highest 
ethical value, and this becomes the more im- 
portant when it is remembered that the theatre 


is largely patronized by the non-churchgoing 
classes. Without entering into a technical discus- 
sion of Ibsen, it would seem that his dramas are 
full of moral lessons of a Puritanical sternness: 
the fearful consequences of the sins of the fathers 
in Ghosts, the need of absolute confidence between 
husband and wife in A DolVs House, or the scath- 
ing condemnation of hypocrisy in The Pillars of 
Society, And Ibsen is but one of a host of drama- 
tists who for centuries have conveyed through the 
stage lessons of value for mankind who might 
otherwise never have received them. There is, 
moreover, in humanity a real need for the stage ; 
had it not been so, the long-waged war on the 
theatre would have been crowned with success. 
From this point of view the question of attending 
the theatre merges into that of amusements {q.v.). 
The theatre has perhaps yet another raison d'etre, 
often overlooked. In a famous passage {Poet. 
vi. 2) Aristotle defines tragedy as ‘ an imitation of 
an action that is serious, complete, and of a certain 
magnitude . . . through pity and fear effecting 
the proper purgation of these emotions’ (/uiyu^cr^ 
TTpd^ecas (nrovdaias sal Te\€las, fiiyeBoi ixotfcrps , , . §t 
iXiov Kal <p6^ov nrepabovcra r^v rCir roto^rcav iraBrtfidrcap 
KddaptTLv) ; and this has been admirably explained 
by Butcher {op. cit. ch. vi.) as meaning that the 
witnessing of a tragedy rouses in the spectator 
emotions of fear and pity which expel those same 
emotions that are lying latent within himself, 
while * in the pleasurable calm which follows when 
the passion is spent, an emotional cure has been 
wrought..’ On this principle, the attendance on 
any good drama would, in like manner, effect a 
pleasurable and healthy excitation, and a dis- 
charge of emotions, latent indeed, but so seldom 
aroused as to be in danger of atrophy. 

Literature.— The bibliography of the drama is enormous, 
though much is irrelevant in the present connexion, and more 
special branches will be given in the literature appended to the 
following special sections. This section has been intentionally 
restricted to problems of the origin, primitive purpose, and 
general ethics of the drama ; and the history— here omitted — 
will be more appropriately discussed in the followin;^ sections. 
There is no complete history of the drama, the most important 
works on which are Klein, Gesch. des JDrama*s (14 vojs., 
Leipzig, 1865-86) ; Prolss, Gesch. des neueren Dramas (Leipzig, 
1880-83) ; Petit de JuUeville, Ilistoire du thddtre en Francs 
(Paris, 18802.); Berendt, SchUler— Wagner (Berlin, 1901); 
Ward, Hist, of Eng. Dramatic Lit. to the Death of Qmm 
Anne (3 vols., London, 1899); Seilhamer, Dist. cf the 
American Theatre (Philadelphia, 1888-91). For interesting 
studies of some of the great modern dramatists, see Archer, 
English Dramatists of To-Day (London, 1882); Huneker, 
Iconoclasts (New York, 1905) ; Hale, Dramatists of To-Day 
(New York, 1906). Special attention is due to the edition and 
commentary on the Poetics of Aristotle by Butcher {Aristotle's 
Theory of Poetry and Fine Art^, London, 1902), and Ridge- 
way, Origin of Tragedy, with Social Reference to the Greek 
Tragedians (Cambridge, 1910). The technical side is con- 
veniently treated by Freytag, Technique of the Drama (tr. 
MacEwanS, Chicago, 1900); Woodbndge, The Drama, its 
Law and Technique (Boston, 1898) ; Price, Technique of the 
Drama (New York, 1892); Hennequin, Art of Playwriting 
(New York, 1890). For an interesting form of primitive drama 
among the Manses of N.W. Siberia, see Goadatti, Traces of 
Paganism among the Aborigines of N.W. Siberia [Russ.] 
(Moscow, 1888 ; epitomized by Schmidt, in CuXtur der Gegen- 
wart, i. part 7 [‘ Die orientalischen Literaturen ’], Leipzig, 1906, 

p. 21 f.). Louis H. Gray. 

DRAMA (American).— In America, particularly 
in Mexico and Peru, the drama reaiuied a rela- 
tively high degree of development.' Even at 
an earlier stage. North American Indian panto- 
mimic dances, usually named after the animals 
imitated, show an approximation to the drama. 
Thus, among the Dakotas, a youth on admission 
to full tribgS rights was cloth^ in a bearskin and 
pantomimically hunted by the members of the 
tribe — a scene which reminds one of the Greek 
mimetic dance described by Xenophon {Anab, vi. 1). 
Among the Puebloan Tusayans and Hopis an ele- 
mentary form of drama is found in the katcinus, 
which are primarily ‘ spirits of the ancients of the 
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Hopis, and personations of them hy men bear the 
symbols which are supposed to have characterized 
tnese ancients’ (Fewkes, ‘Hopi Katcinas,’ p. 16). 
In a secondary meaning hatcina also connotes a 
dance in which these heroes are impersonated ; and 
such dramas are presented at stated festivals in 
honour of the arrival or departure of the heroes or 
gods. Other Jcatcinas, while equally religious in 
origin and spirit, are given only occasionally. Some 
katcinaSf such as the powamU, or bean-planting, 
are performed partly in the open air, and occupy a 
number of days j hut others are given in the hbvasj 
or assembly 'houses, and approximate more closely 
to the drama proper. One of the latter class, de- 
scribed in considerable detail by Fewkes {op. cit. 
pp. 40-51 ; Proceedings of the Washington Academy 
of Sciences^ Washington, 1900, ii. 607-626), is note- 
worthy for its elaborate mimetic dances, while 
dialogue, as in the Polynesian dramas, plays hut 
a minor part. In the Hopi play, moreover, scenery 
is employed and stage properties are used, while 
marionettes are not unknown. Costume is, of 
course, an important feature of the katcinas, and 
the masks are a characteristic part of the entire 
ceremony (cf. the collection reproduced by Fewkes, 
op. cit. plates i.~lxiii.). 

In Yucatan a form of drama was known, in which | 
‘buffoons’ {halzam) represented ancient legends, 
interspersed with Jests at the expense of local 
dignitaries j hut such plays seem to have had 
no connexion with religion (Fancourt, History of 
Yucatan^ London, 1854, p. 122). Both in ancient 
Mexico and in Peru mimetic dances were known 
(Klein, Gesch. des Bramahs, Leipzig, xi. [1874] 97 f.), 
the former being in ^eat part fertility-ceremonies, 
and accompanied with phallic gestures. The Aztecs 
also had, nowever, a more developed dram^ of 
which an example has survived in the Pahinah 
Achi, a sort of ballet with dialogue. This play is 
concerned with the tragic fate of Prince Cavec 
Quiche Achi, who is captured after a long struggle 
by the hero, Kabinal-Achi. As a dramatic pro- 
duction the Mahinal-Achi is of little value, except- 
ing as an interesting example of a play produced 
by a people devoid of contact with other nations 
possessing a developed drama. 

The Inca am,antas^ according to Garcilasso de 
la Vega, ii. 26 (tr. hy Markham, Hakluyt Society, 
London, 1869, xli. 194), composed both comedies 
and^ tragedies, which were presented at important 
festivals before the king and high nobles, while 
the actors, who received rich presents for their 
services, were themselves men of rank. The 
tragedies ‘always related to military deeds, tri- 
umphs, and victories, or to the grandeur of former 
kings and of other heroic men. The arguments 
of the comedies were on agriculture and familiar 
household subjects. . . . They did not allow im- 
proper or vile farces; hut all the plays were on 
decorous and important subjects, the sentences 
being such as bent ted the occasion.’ 

The only Inca drama which has survived in its 
entirety, however, is the play oi OUanta, which 
seems to date from the reign of the Inca Huayna 
Ccapac, in the first decade of the 16th century. The 
scene is laid in the reign of the Inca Yupanki, in 
the early part of the 15th cent, and the theme is 
one of love. Ollanta, raised from a humble station 
to the dignity of a chief hy the Inca Pachacutek, 
falls in love Avitli Gushi Ccoyllur, the daughter of 
Pachacutek, hut his suit is denied by the Inca. 
Ollanta then declares war upon his sovereign, and, 
though at first successful, is at last betrayed to 
Ms enemy. Meanwhile the princess had been 
imprisoned, and in her cell had given birth to a 
daughter, who, however, was allowed her free- 
dom. The captive Ollanta, condemned to death 
by Yupanki, who had succeeded Pachacutek in 


the course of the ten years’ war, is later spared, 
and even declared the heir-apparent to the throne. 
At this juncture, Ollanta’s daughter, learning that 
her mother is a captive, implores the Inca to release 
her, whereupon he repairs to the cell, accompanied 
by his retinue, and iu the happy denouement CusM 
Ccoyllur is re-united with Ollanta. ^ The drama 
may well have a historic basis, and it is noteworthy 
that it contains songs which strikingly correspond 
to the Greek chorus. 

Another Inca drama has been preserved, the 
Usca Pamar, treating of the love of its hero 
for the beautiful Ccori-ttica; hut it has been so 
changed hy later interpolations that it is of rela- 
tively little value for a knowledge of the Inca 
drama. While a generalization on such scant 
data may be deemed hazardous, it may perhaps 
be suggested that in the bloody fate of the Aztec 
Kabinal-Achi, who dances to his death on the sacri- 
ficial stone amid twelve eagles and wild beasts, 
as contrasted with the beauty and pathos, with a 
happy ending, of the drama oi Ollanta, there is 
a suggestion of the cardinal traits of the ancient 
Mexicans and Peruvians themselves. Dramatic- 
ally, moreover, the Aztec play is f^ inferior to the 
I Inca — ^the former a mass of repetition, the latter 
I a work of art, which is most closely paralleled in 
its supreme devotion to the theme of love, as Klein 
has well pointed out, with the drama of ancient 
India. In the number of acts, exceeding the con- 
ventional five, and in the disregard of the ‘ unities,’ 
the Ollanta presents another point of similarity 
with the Sanskrit drama. 

Litbraturb. — Gerland, Anthrofpol. der Naturvolker, iii. 210 
(Leipziff, 1862) ; Fewkes, * Tusayan Katcinas,’ in 15 RB£!W (1897) 
251-^18, ‘ Hopi Katijinas,’ Zl RBEW (1903) 1-126 ; Klein, Qesoh. 
des I)ranui% iii. 618-698 (Leipzig, 1866) ; Preuss, * Phallische 
Fnichtbarkeits-Damonen als Trager des altmexikanischen 
Dramas,^ in AA, new series, i. 129-188; Brasseur de Bonr- 
bourg:, Gramm, de la langue quicMe (Paris, 1862 ; containing 
the text and a French tr. of the Rabinal<-Aehi); Tschudi, 
‘Ollanta, ein altperuanisches Drama,* in DWAW, philos.-hist. 
Olasse, xxiv. 169-384 ; Fletcher, ‘Dramatic Representation,’ in 
Bull. SO BE, part 1, p. 400 (Washington, 1907). 

Loms H. Gray. 

DRAMA (Arabic). — It is a strange feature of 
Arabic literature (otherwise so rich, developed 
even to the point of degeneration) that the art of 
the drama has never advanced beyond the very 
crudest beginnings.^ Even to-day there is no 
Arabic drama; there is only a drama in the 
Arabic language ; for all plays that have appeared 
in the language of Muhammad during the last 
fifty years are nothing but translations, or, at 
best, imitations, of European works ; and, before 
this period, all that was written and played in the 
form of dialogue can hardly he called drama in the 
real meaning of the word ; it was simply a rudi- 
mentary form of it. 

The earliest traces of Arabic dramatics are to be 
found, as Horovitz says, in the art of the or 

muqallid, the imitator of dialectic® and personal pe- 
culiarities. This individual, though not now known 
under the same name, is still to & frequently seen 
m modem Egypt. A certain Abmad Fahim al-Far 
in Cairo, for instance, enjoys a wide-spread popu- 
larity because of his ability to reproduce the cries 
of different animals and to depict comic scenes of 
all kinds, especially those of harem and peasant 
Women, in particular, are very fond of such 

1 Richard P. Burton, in the terminal essay of his tr. of The 
Thoifsand Nights and a jYigf Ait (Benares, 1885), vol. x, p. 166, says ; 
‘Turkey is the only Moslem country which has dared to produce 
a regular drama.’ 

2 Horovitz, Spuren griech. Mimm im Orient (Berlin, 1905), 
pp. 18-21 ; Sachau, Am Euphrat und Tigris (Leipz. 1900), p. 65. 

3 Dialectic peculiarities still play an important part in the 
Arabic farce, the shadow-play, and the puppet-show. 

4 Abmad al-Par, known under the name Ibn Rabiya, works 

with a troupe of about 12 persons, exclusively men, who also plaj* 
the female rdles. His most popular pieces are the fad etturuM, 
a most indecent farce picturing the deeds of a charlatan who 
expels a devil, an "afrit, from a woman ; Hxefa^l wherein 
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performances. A similar figure in tlie streets of 
Cairo is the well-known, but nowadays rarely seen, 
fun-maker, *All Kcilca} who appears occasionally 
at mulids (birth festivals), and at the fair held 
every week on the open square below the Citadel. 
He is the prototype of the coarse, half-idiotic, 
clownish peasant who, to the music of two flutes 
and a darahtclcJcct (earthenware drum), performs 
ape-like, obscene dances and makes absurd jokes. 
He goes barefoot, and wears a bent tail of stiffened 
cotton ; in one hand he holds a long peasant’s stick 
{nahhut)y and in the other a so-called a 
kind of long, thick, noisy, but harmless, whip of 
twisted cotton, with which he constantly lashes 
his musicians, and even his audience. 

The recitations of the story-tellers (rdwl), who 
were formerly to be found throughout the Arabic 
Orient, and who related in public places tales from 
the Arabian Nights, had without doubt, as the 
manner of the stories themselves proves, a dramatic 
eliaracter and this is certainly so in the case of 
the recitations of the modem epigones of the rdwis 
— the §u ara doudimuhaddithm,^ who, to the accom- 
paniment of the ruhdha (a kind of stringed instru- 
ment), recite in coffee-houses the stories of ‘An tar, 
Abu Zaid, Zahir Bibars, ^ and other national heroes. 
Worthy of note is the fact that Dozy,® quoting 
Pedro de Alcala, gives for the word mir the 
meaning ^ acteur, qui joue un r61e (representador 
de comedias, de tragedias).’ Female reciters are 
also occasionally, though not often, seen at fairs in 
Cairo. 

Of this kind of folk-literature the classical and 
highest expression was reached by the poets of the 
Maqdmdt, by Hamadbani® (967-1007), Uarirl^ 
(1054-1122), and many others. The maqdma, 
called by Chenery ^ ® a kind of dramatic anecdote,’ 
relates, in a most vivid and animated but somewhat 
artificial style, the deeds and speeches of wander- 
ing scholars, beggars, and jugglers, and has not 
even yet entirely disappeared from modem Arabic 
literature,^ 

In spite, however, of all these preparatory mimic 
and dramatic elements in their literature, the 
Arabs, as has already been stated, have never 
found their way to the actual drama. At all 
events, there seems to he no positive proof of the 
existence of an early Arabic stage. If, occa- 
sionally, w^emeet with the word liijdl or hajdl,^^ it 
means, in all probability, nothing more "than the 
already mentioned taglld,^'^ the mimicry of comical 
personal characteristics, or the presentation of 
short, loosely connected scenes, not a theatrical 
piece. The complete lack of all dramatic texts, 
the absence even of the description of any dramatic 

are described the adventures in Cairo of a stupid, yet shrewd, 
peasant of Upper Egj’pt ; and the Ja^llel'SHgaz, the pilgrimage 
to Mecca. A^mad al-Far’s performances are given only at wed- 
dings and other private festivities. 

1 See Kern in the Appendix (p. 104) to Horovitz’s work cited 
above. 

2 Burton {op. ext. x. 9, note 1) : ‘ ISTo wonder that the Nights 
has been made the basis of a national theatre amongst the 
Turks.* 

s An exact description of the &u^ara and mujiaddithin and of 
their performances is to be found in Lane’s Manners and Gus- 
toms of the Modem Egyptians, 1830, chs. 21-23. 

4 The subjects of these recitations have all been published in 
romance form. See, for example, Siret t^-^dhir BxJbars (Cairo, 
1908, 50 vols.) ; Siret Bani Mildl (Beirut, 1891, 62 volsk) ; Tdgrir 
bet Bani Bilal (Beirut, n.d., 26 vols.) ; and SireVAniara (Cairo, 
A.H. 1306-11, 24 vols.). 

5 Suppl. aux Diet, arahes (Leyden, 1881), vol. i p. 764. 

6 See Brockelrnann, Gesch. der arah. Litt. (Weimar, 1898), 
vol. i. pp. 93-95. 

7Jh.i. 276 f. 

8 The Assemblies of Al-Barln (London, 1867), Preface, p. 40. 

8 For the dramatic elements in the maqdmdt poetry, see 
Horovitz, op. cit. pp. 21-27. 

10 For the meaning and literature of the word tagal, see Jacob, 
Gesch. dss SchattentheaUrs (Berlin, 1907), p. 23 f. Dozy quotes 
Pedro de Alcala as giving for the meaning of the words /a'ahwV- 

*momocontrahazedor.* 

11 See Jacob, op. cit. p. 100 f. 


representation, would be, W’hen one considers the 
numerous chronicles of mediaeval Arabic amuse- 
ments, an altogether too remarkable omission to 
be regarded as possible, had there been a stage. 
The earliest description of an Arabic drama known 
to the present writer is that given by the famous 
Danish traveller, Carsten Niebuhr,^ who visited 
Cairo a hundred and thirty years ago ; but even 
this performance, which bears a close resemblance 
to the scenes of Ahmad al-Far, seems to correspond 
in form only, not in substance, to our conception 
of the drama. 

The reasons for this curious failure of the Arabic mind to 
produce anything really dramatic have been discoursed upon at 
length by Jacob in his history of the shadow-play. ^ He pointe 
out that the Muhammadan view of life, with its autocratic idea 
of God and fate, has absolutely no comprehension of individual 
conflict, of rebellion against the * eternal mover,’ the Mubarrik, 
or of any combat between will and duty, and has therefore no 
comprehension of the dramatic. Joy in tragedy, that most 
individualistic form of dramatic art, must seem to the passively 
feeling and thinking Arab a very great absurdity. The artistic 
pleasure which we feel in the beauty of the awe-inspiring, in 
magnificent decline, in the grandeur of the desperate battle of 
life, without hope and without success, is entirely foreign to the 
Arab. His ideal hero is too practical to allow himself to be use- 
lessly conquered, and no Arab poet would venture to represent 
him in such a manner. He does not defy fate : he gets round 
it 1 It never occurs to the Arab to try to determine the main 
lines of his own life, for * there is no strength or power hut in 
God the Great*; his eye is turned towards that which lies 
nearest, to the detail, that which is decorative only ; all Arabic 
art is nothing but detail work, merely putting on the finishing 
touches ; it is never original creating ; the great decisive tend- 
encies and forms of art have always come to the people of 
Muhammad from other lands.s Their manner of thinking, too, 
is epic, and opposed to all rapid development. For them accumu- 
lation, repetition of the same motif, is not tiring or an evidence 
of bad taste ; on the contrary, they consider it a most effective 
artistic principle. Quick action in the progress of a story, that 
which is really dramatic, is therefore actually unpleasant to the 
Arab. He relates everything with epic breadth, never referring 
to an already related incident without repeating the whole story 
to the point of tediousness. Tension in the plot is unknown 
to him ; when he has found a theme that pleases him, he makes 
variations upon it until the subject is completely exhausted. 
This is well illustrated by Arabic music. A European listener, 
after half an hour of such music, with its constant reiteration of 
the same series of tones, its interminable variations of the same 
melody consisting of scarcelya dozen notes, sinks into a state 
of despair, whereas the Oriental never has enough of it. 

Tlie only form of dramatic art which, though 
probably not originated by the Arabs, has never- 
theless been developed to a certain degree by them, 
is the shadow-play, the hajdt eddill.^ The history 
of the Arabic shadow-play, thanks to the thorough 
investigations of Jacob,® and to the publications of 
Littmann,® Kern,'^ Priifer,® Wetzstein-Jahn,® and, 
lately, those of Kahle,^® is now, in its essential 
points, very well known. There is undoubtedly no 
question that the shadow-play was brought to 
the Muliammadan peoples of the Orient from the 
Far East. Which of those peoples was the first 
to cultivate this curious kind of theatrical art, it is 

1 Beisebesohreibung naoh Arabim und anderen umliegenden 
Ldndem, vol. i. (Copenhagen, 1774) p. 187. 

2 Jacob, op. cit. p. 93 f. 3 Jif, pp. 25-27. 

4 In using the Arab, name for the shadow-play, we have 
chosen its Egyp. dialect pronunciation (classic Jjpjdh! 

S‘Zur Gesch. des Schattenspiels ’ {Keleti Szends, i. [Buda- 
pest, 1900] 233-236) ; * Drei arab. Schattenspiele aus dem 13. 
Jahrhundert* {ib. ii. [1901] 76 f.); Das Sekattentheater, in 
seiner Wanderung vom Morgenland zum Abendland, (Berlin, 
1901) ; Textprohen aits dem Bscorial-Codex des Muhammad, ibn 
Ddnijdl (Erlangen, 1902) ; Gesch. des Schattentheaters. 

6*Em arah. Karagdz-Spiel* (ZDMG liv. [19003 601); Arah. 
Schattenspiele (Berlin, 1901) ; ‘ Arabic Humor ’ {Prim^on Bull. 
xiii. [19021 92-99). 

7 ‘ Das agypt. Schattentheater,’ Appendix to IIorovitz*s Spuren 
griech. Mimen im Orient, 

8 Ei/n dgypt. Schattenspiel (Erlangen, 1906) ; ‘Das Schiffspiel* 
{Beitrdge zur Kenntnis dss Orients, ii. [Munich, 1906}). 

9 Wet 2 stein, ‘ Die Liebenden von Amasia/ a Damascene drama, 

ed. by G. Jahn, in Abhandl f. d. Kunde des Morgenl, vol. xii. 
no 2. „ 

10 Zur Gesch. des arah. Schattentheaters in Mgyptm (Leipzig, 
1909) ; Zur Gesch. des arab. Schattenspiels in Mgyptm (Halle, 
1909); ‘Islamische Schattenspielfiguren aus Egypten,* in Der 
Islam, voL i. nos. 3 and 4 (1910), and voL ii. nos. 2 and 3 (1911). 

11 Of. Jacob, Gesch. des Schattentheaters (Berlin, 1907), p. 4 : 
‘ Die Forschung der letzten Jahre hat dariiher jeden Zweifel 
benommen, dass die Heimat des Schattentheaters im fernen 
Osfcen m suchen ist ’ (p. 4). 
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difficult to say, but there is no great probability 
that the credit belongs to the Ar^s. The earliest 
mention of the shadow- theatre in Arabic literature 
is found in the verses of Wagih ad-Bin Dhija’ b. 

' Abd ai-Kaxim el-Munawi (13th cent. ), quoted by 
Ghuzuli and translated by Jacob.^ It is obvious, 
however, that the play must have been known in 
Egypt before that time, because Ibn ^Jigge ^ speaks 
of a shadow-player who performed before the Sultan 
Salah ad-Din (1169-1193) in Cairo. From this time : 
onwards the existence of an Arabic shadow-stage, 
especially in Egypt, which, as Jacob observes,® 
seems always to have been the land where the 
J^ajal eddill has flourished the most, has been 
roved by several passages in Oriental and Occi- 
ental literature.^ If Kable,® influenced by state- 
ments made by a modern shadow-player of Cairo, 
and by the self-glorifying poetry of the father of 
the same player, thinks that the Jwijdl eddill was 
unknown in Egypt from the beginning of the 19th 
cent, until about 1860, the present ivriter fears 
that his opinion is not wholly tenable. There is 
evidence that the shadow-play existed during this 
period of time in Egypt. Lane, for instance, of 
whom Kalile asserts that he does not mention the 
shadow-play with a single word,® speaks of such a 
play, although the khayal ed-dill (sic !) which he 
mentions was given in the Turkish language.’ It 
is not clear from the statement of Bidier,® who 
saw a * lanterne magique’ [kara-gue^iz) in Cairo, in 
the year 1859, whether he witnessed a Turkish or 
an Arabic performance, but at all events it was a 
shadow-play at which he was present. The prob- 
able truth of the matter is tliat the play did in 
fact become for a time almost obsolete in E^pt, 
and that Hasan el-Qassas, the father of KSble’s 
informant, the self-styled re-inventor of the play 
in this country, came into possession, in some 
manner, of the old manuscripts, and may thus very 
likely have acquired an influence on the develop- 
ment of the play. Certain it is that the Egyptian 
shadow-performers of to-day regard ^asan el- 
Qassas and his son Berwis as their masters.® Some 
of the manuscripts axe now in Kahle's hands. 

, Kahle^s texts and three pieces written by the 
Egyptian physician, Muhammad ihn DanijaV^ in 
the 12th cent. A.P-, are up to the present time the 
pnly^ two known shadow-play manuscripts. The 
poetic form that is common to both has given jdace, 
m the modern productions, to a prose dialogue, 
which is only occasionally interrupted by songs and 
passages in rhymed prose. In the Syrian pieces, 
published by Littmann, the poetic lines seem to be 
entirely lacking. The pieces of Ihn Banijal have 
disappeared from the present shadow-stage, while 

1 Of. Jacob, op. cit p. 30 f. 2 75, p. 32 f. 

»I&.p.33. 

* Jacob gives an exhaustive index of the shadow-play literature 
in bis Bm^hnungendesSchattenthmters in der Welt-Litteratur 
(Berlin, 1906). It may be added that the shadow-play was men- 
tion^ in a work written at the end of the 17th cent., the Boizz 
ehpifiufol Serbini (Bnlaq, a.h. 1274 [a.b. 18573), p, 39. 

5 See Kahle, Zur Guch. des Sohattent7i£at^9 in JSgyptenj 
p. 4 Kahle himself, in his very important Islamist Schat- 
ten^ielfiffuren axis Egypten (1911), modified his former opinion 
somewhat. 

6/6. p. 3. 

7 Lane, Manners and Customs of the Modern Egyptians^ 
p. 359. ‘ Les ombres chinoises * are mentioned also in Descrip-’ 
tion de I'Egypte^ vol. xviii. p. 441. 

8 Les Nuits du Caire, Paris, 1860, p. 853 : * . . . et a c6t6 la 
lanterne magique, kara^gueuz, ravissait la f oule par de fabuleuses 
obsc^nit^s. ...” 

, 8 Parts of the texts of the shadow-player Musa Es^a'ir are in 
Kern’s possession. 

10 DerwiS is still in possession of a number of fragments of 
shadow-play manuscripts. 

31 An extensive study of these three pieces may be found in 
Jacob’s Gesck. des Sehattentheaters^ pp. 34-75. Besides the two 
manuscripts of IbuDanijal’s plays described by Jacob, another 
emts in Cairo. It is in the hands of Ahmad Be Teimur, who 
kindij gave the present writer permission to have it copied. 
The manuscript, which is not clearly dated, seems to be not 
much older than 300 years. 


Kahle’s plays, although in essentially different 
form, are still given in Cairo. The repertoire of 
the Cairo shadow-players is not very large ; only 
the l%h edder} consisting of many acts {fasl\ and 
the much shorter Wb elmarkibi^ undoubtedly in- 
fluenced by the Turkish Karagoz-play, Ary y/c ojunu,^ 
are still rrequently produced. The other pieces 
mentioned by Priifer and Kern ^ are very seldom 
given, and then only by special request. Tlie 
above-mentioned Syrian plays are, in material and 
dramatis personce, much nearer to the Turkish 
Karagoz than are the Egyptian pieces,® 

The shadow-theatre, as a folk-amusement, can 
now hardly be said to fill an important idle in the 
Arabic Orient. In fact, most of that which is 
indigenous, including native art-ideas, is slowly 
disappearing behind a thin veneering of European 
culture. The Europeanized efendi snobbishly pre- 
fers the Frankish theatre, even though it bore him, 
to his own native stage ; and the ^eh and small 
bourgeois do not dare to risk their reputations by 
letting themselves he seen in the obscure dens in 
which the shadow-play has been obliged to take 
refuge from European innovation. Thus there 
now remains only the lowest class to form an 
audience for a production, of which an unknown 
Arab poet has written : ® 

‘ A meaning deep is in the shadow-play 

For him who sits on wisdom’s highest throne. 

Figures and forms pass by and fade away. 

Then all is gone, the ruler stays alone.* ^ 

The scenic apparatus of the hajdl eddill is 

the simplest imaginable.’ The player [usta) sets 
up his ImSkf a movable wooden booth, wherever he 
wishes it ; there he sits behind a tightly stretched 
muslin curtain which is lighted from behind 
by a primitive oil lamp (Si'la), and presses the 
transparent leather fibres against the curtain by 
means of wooden sticks fastened to the figures at 
the back, and serving at the same time to move 
their limbs. The player is supported by his troupe 
(gdq}j who help him with the manipulation of the 
figures and in reciting the different rdles. 

The only shadow-stage where continual performances were 
given, the little theatre in the ill-famed Cairo Fish Market, has 
been closed, by order of the police, since the beginning of the 
summer of 1909 ; so that, for the time being, at any rate, the play 
can be seen only on the occasion of folk-festivals, or, sometimes, 
at weddings and other family merry-makings. 

As Kahle® tells us, figures older than forty years 
are not to be found in the hands of the Egyptian 
shadow-player of to-day, and one can hardly judge 
from the present figures what the old ones were 
like. Berwis shows, with pride, pictures and 
fashion-plates of the early seventies, and says that 
they were the models for the modern figures. 

Besides the Jiajal eddill^ there exists in Egypt a 
marionette show, whose hero bears the same name 
as the protagonist of the Turkish shadow-play-— 
Karagoz, pronounced in the Cairo vernacular, 
AragozJ^ Under this name the puppet-show is 
mentioned in the Description de VEgypte?^ Car- 
sten Niebuhr also describes at length the Cairo 
marionettes. The picture, however, which he 

1 See Prufer, Bin dgypt Schattenspiel. 

2 See Prufer, ‘ Das Schiffspiel ’ (Beitr. zur Kenntn. des Or.). 

3 Jacob, Gesch. des Schattentheaters, p. 82. 

4 Prufer, Bin dgypt. Schatterispiel, p. xii ; Kern, Das dgypt. 
Schattentkeater. 

5 For information concerning the Maghribine shadow-play, see 
Quedenfeldt, ‘ Das tiirk. Schattenspiel' im Maghrib ’ (Austand, 
Ixiii. [Stuttgart, 1890] pp. 904-908 and 921-924). 

8 Of. Jacob, Gesch. des Schattentheaters^ p, 77, and Seybold, 
* Zum arab. Schattenspiel,’ ZDMG Ivi. (1902) 413 f. 

7 See the descrii>tion given by Prufer in Bin dgypt. Sohuiten'- 
spiely pp. v-ix. 

^Zur Gesch. des arab. Schattentheaters in Bgypteny p. Of. 
After this was written Kahle found in Egypt a great number of 
very fine old shadow-play figures, which may have been manu- 
factured as early as the 13th century. 

9 Kern, Das dgypt. SchattentheateVy p. 104. 

, 10 Des&nption de VBgypte; Btat moaerncy xviii. 170 (2 1825). 

u Reisebeschreihung nach Arahien und anderen urnliegeyiden, 
Ldndem, i 188. 
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shows on plate xxvi. does not give a correct idea 
of the modern marionette stage, and very likely 
not of the old one. Didier ^ speaks of ^ polichinelle 
arabe/ But an exact description of the Egyptian 
Aragoz-play ^ has never been published, nor have 
its texts ever appeared in print. 

The only Aragdz-iilayer known to the writer at 
the present time [1911] is the usta Ahmad 'Ali el- 
gudari, who lives in Biila(j, in the Turguman 
quarter. His little theatre is even simpler than 
that of the shadow^ stage ; it consists of a folding 
booth of cloth, not much higher than a man’s 
head ; the front side is somewhat lower than the 
other sides, and the player sits inside this knth^ 
moving on his fingers, just above the edge of the 
front side, the roughly made wooden figures, which 
are dressed in bits of coloured cloth, the puppets 
being visible to their hips. More than two figures 
cannot appear at the same time. The repertoire 
is very limited, and, just as in the Turkish 
shadow-play, but in contrast to the Egyptian 
hajal mdiU, some types of the dramatis persmim 
re-appear in every play (if these loosely strung 
scenes and dialogues can he called plays) : 
e.g. Aragdz, the cruel, stupid, yet sly clown, 
similar to the characters Punch, Kasperle, and 
Pulcinelio, and the dialect types,^ such as the loud- 
mouthed Turkish soldier, the uncouth Nubian, and 
the Italian or Greek priest ; then the saucy beggar, 
and the difierent female figures from the lively 
Ezbekije quarter. A characteristic feature of 
Aragoz is the high, nasal voice, produced by the 
player by means of the zummara^ a little whistle 
which he holds in his teeth. AragSz wears the 
tartur,^ or pointed fool’s-cap. The player has an 
assistant who joins the audience and carries on the 
conversation vith Aragoz wdien the latter is alone 
on the stage and addresses the public. 

Considered aesthetically and as an element in 
the development of Arabic culture, the Aragdz- 
play stands on a much lovrer plane than the hujdl 
eddill. Written texts apparently do not exist^ and 
the tradition has therefore not much stability. 
Improvised jokes and the mood of the player 
change the wording of the piece without let or 
hindrance. The show is occasionally to be seen at 
fairs and at weddings of the lowest order. 

The following is a fast, or marionette 


dictated to the writer directly by Ahmad el- 
Hudari : 

Aragvz: essalam 


"alekiim 
naharak sa'id wSmuburak sala- 
mat Sarraftfma ® wagarras- 
tuna.6 aJi Jana min gliariimuh 
win kunt a^ibbak iam *alai Ja 
malaina. 

Gindi (a Turkish soldier who 
had been asleep): abradana 
Sana sitikihim7 fallab baSsaS 
banzir jabn elkalb Jin'al abu 
ummak. 

Ai'agoz : iota magnun walla 
mastiil.s 

Gindi : ana ba‘d§n amauwi- 
tek. 


Peace be wth youl May 
your day be happy and blessed 1 
My complimenfes! You have 
honoured us and disgraced us. 
W’'oe be unto me because of 
my love for you 1 But if I love 
you, I cannot be blamed for it 
[a very obscene Turkish curse]. 

You peasant I You hashish- 
smoker ! Pig ! Son of a dog I 
Hay your mother’s father be 
cursed I 

Are you crazy or drunk? 

Later I shall kill you. 


1 Les Nuits du Caire^ p. S6S : * . . . et tout le polichin- 
elle arafae d^bitait aiix badauds ses lazzi grivois, car le theatre 
de guignol n’est pas le privilege exclusif des Ohamps-JElys^es.* 

2 For the connexion between the figure of Aragoz (Earagdz) 
and the Egyptian vizier KarakuS of the 13th cent., see Casa- 
nova in M^moires pyJbl. par ks memh'ea de la misaim archdoL 
franQwise du Caire^ vi. (1897) 447 ; and Kahle, JSur Gesch. des 
arah, Sehattentkeaters in JSgypten, p. 17 f. 

3 Dialectic peculiarities fonn an essential part of Egyptian 
folk-hximour, just as they do in Turkish folklore. Of. Jacob, 
Tiirk, Mtteraturgesch. in Mnzddar&teUuntjen^ pt. i. ‘Das tiirk. 
Schatten theater,’ Berlin, 1900, pp. 29-37. 

4 See Priifer, Bin iigypt Schattmspiely p. 40, note a 

s A comical over-politeness such as one often finds among 
ignorant Egyptians. Of. Prufer, op. cit. p- 88. 

t Said Jokin^^ for cmistund^ * we are glad to see you/ 

7 Barbarous Turkish for drada rniasyng sikidim. 

s ‘ Intoxicated ’ (Spiro, Arab,~Bng. Vocabulary^ Lond. 1895). 


Aragoz : taijib ruh lihalak. AH right 1 Co about your 
business. 

Gwidi : win ma-kunt-is arulj. And if X won’t go ? What are 
(Aragoz beats him.) ti'mil e Jil you doing-, boy? Afterwards I 
wad ba’den amauwitak. shall kill you ! 

Aragdz : sarraftlnfi wanis- You have honoured us and 
tlna Ja si mauwitak. made us happy, Mr. I-shall- 

kill-j’-ou ! 

(The soldier beats him and goes away.) 

Aragoz (to the audience) : They have killed me, and 
mauwituni wSdarabuni wii- beaten me, and torn my Jacket 


raazza'u minna 'ssakko wazza- 
'but.f 

Voice from the audience: 
wSLba'den baqa. 

Aragdz: aqullimrati. 

Voice : ismiha e. 

Aragdz: Bahita Ja bint Ja 
Bahita Ja mara ja Bahita. 

Bahita (who is not his wife, 
but a woman of a public- 
house) : sabbahak her. 

Aragdz : a'uzu “ billah Ja 
Bahita. 

Bahita: ma lak Ja Ijabibi 


and my smock-frock ! ' 

Well, and then? 

I shall tell my wife I 
What’s her name ? 

Baljita. Girl 1 Baliita i 
Woman ! Bahita 1 
May your day be hapjiy 1 

God save me, Bahita 1 
What is the matter with you, 


ma lak Ja salat ennabi ‘alek wa my dear ? What is the matter 
‘ala^ tartjir^ Ja habbet *eni with you, oh you, on whom 


ta‘ala Ja habibi neruh genenet 
el-EzbekiJe nitfassah saiiwa. 


and whose tmfur be the 
pra;i^er of the prophet I You 
pupil of my eye! Come, my 
dear 1 Let us go to the 
Ezbekije garden, and take a 
walk there together. 

„ . Go to walk in the cesspool ! 

harrara im§i min hina Ja mara Go away from here, woman ! 


Aragdz : _ ruhi ’tfassahi fi 


Go! 

Am I ugly ? Don’t I please 
you? 

Your face is like the face of 
a centipede. 


Jalla. 

Bahita ; ana wih^a ana niu§ 
a'gibak. 

Aragdz: inti wiSSik zaijS 
wi§§ abu sabat.2 

(Aragoz beats Bahita off the stage, and knocks with his 
nafi tilt on the wall.) 

Aragdz: Ja bint Ja Dudu Girl! Dudul 
(calling another woman). 

(Dudu, abominably ugly, appears, coughing excessively.) 

Aragdz : bass bass *ala bet Enough, enough 1 [curse] 
abuki *ala ’ttul. upon the house of your father 

at once! 

(He beats her away from the stage.) 

Aragdz : (knocking again) Ja Little boy, Berberine I 


wuled ja barbarl. 

Barbari (from inside): ja 
Aragdz ma lak. 

Aragdz: fdn huwa Tbarbari 
(the Berberine appears) da 
barbari iswid wamukaggar tih- 
dim Ja barbari. 

Barbari : haddam markubak 
‘ala habbefc 'enak min fdq.® 


What’s the matter, Aragdz? 


Where is the Berberine then? 
That is a Berberine, black and 
sullen ! Are you in service, 
Berberine? 

Servant of your shoe I Upon 
the pupil of your eye from 
above. 

Ja Oh, ye saints ! Mercy on us, 
you and me! 

(Berberine disappears.) 

Sahh^t (beggar) : ‘agiz mas- [I am] infirm, poor ! For the 
kin ardabbe bamja& wanu^g sake of God, one and a half 
liilah. ardabb bdmja ! 

Aragdz : wSde de kaman. Now what’s this again? 

Sahh^t : Sahhat 'awz jakul. A beggar, who wishes to eat. 


Aragoz: elbadawdje^ 

salam 'alek wli’alaija. 


Aragdz : takul d. 

Sahg-dt : akul ruzzS whruzz. 

Aragdz : ruzzd e wiiruzzd e. 

Sahhdt : ruzzS bilaban wfir- 
uzzS mefalfil. 

Aragoz: (imitating his ac- 
cent) wGruzzS mefalfil. 

Sahh<^t : wSbitingan quta. 

Aragdz : (beats him) ]j.ud 
ruzzfi wuruzz. 

Gindi : kamandur Q nimritak 


What do you wish to eat ? 

I would like to eat rice and 
rice. 

What kind of rice and what 
kind of rice ? 

Bice with milk and rice 
pilau. 

And rice pilav I 

And tomatoes. 

Take some rice and rice ! 

Who is there? Your num- 


|iiretfi*l ‘askarijetabudrutbet ber came out for military ser- 


sawi§ riglak eljemin 
es^imal imsik elbaruda. 


gamb 


Aragdz : tob*? ‘alaija Ja rabb. 


vice. You will have the rank 
of a Your right foot 

beside the left! Take the 
musket ! 

Lead me to repentance, O 
Lord! 


1 *Sarrau de laine brune, ouvert depuis le con Jusqu’h lacein- 
ture et ayant les manches larges, que les hommes du peuple 
portent en Egypte, surtout en hiver ’ (Dozy). 

2 Instead of Sabath (^millepieds, scolopendre ’ [Dozy]). 

s The meaning of this sentence is very ambiguous. It may- 
mean the expression of obedience as well as that of a curse. 

4 The derwishes of the order of Saiyid A^mad el-BadawL 

5 One a/rdahb, a measure for cereals, is equal to 197*76 cubic 
Hbres. Bdmja, hibiscus (leguminous plant) (Spiro, Arab.~B7is[* 
VocabuZary), 

6 For Umdir, 7 For tauwib. 
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Gindi : Mz dur bir hik.^ Present arms ! One, two ! 

Aragoz : haz dor (kills him). Present arms 1 

Foice from audience : mau- You have killed him 1 
wittuh. 

Aragoz : wana ma li ja hhja That is all the same to me, 
ma ma-mauwittuL my brother ! I haven’t killed 

him I 

(He bring-s a bier, on which he puts the dead body. 

A priest appears and sings a parody of a mass.) 

Priest: morto buona sera Bead! Good evening J Adieu, 
addio sf jorjl Mr. Jorji ! 

Aragoz : la ilaha ilia ‘llah wS- There is no God but God, 
Muhammad rasul allah qul and Muhammad is the apostle 
kida ja 'akrut. of God. Say that, you scoun- 

drel ! 

Priest : la ilaha ilia 'hah. There is no God but God 1 
(Exit Aragoz.) 

Priest (singing) : morto, Bead, dead, dead I 
morto, morto ! 

(Enter Aragoz.) 

Aragoz: kaffartlna ja §eh You have made us infidels, 
(kUls him). old chap ! 

Beal dramatic art, in the European sense of the 
word, is, as we said before, a foreign and compara- 
tively recent phenomenon in the Arabic literature. 
The farce which Carsten Niebuhr saw in the house 
of an Italian in Cairo, and which had to he broken 
off prematurely owing to its lasciviousness, seems, 
according to his account, to have been nothing 
more than a series of lewd-comic scenes without 
any kind of plot or catastrophe, in the manner of 
the Thu Eabiya performances, manifestly neither 
more nor less than an Aragoz representation, 
played by living persons. ^ The piece described by 
Lane,® giving a vivid picture of the corruption of 
public oflSicials of the time of Muhammad ‘Ali, is 
of a little higher order, and is of the same type as 
the modem Arabic comedy, the fad mudhih, as it 
is played in Cairo to-day. All that Lane, that 
unrivalled observer of E^ptian folk-life, has said 
about the Mohahbazeen, the actors of such dramatic 
performances, is true now of the fasl mudhik : 
‘ Their performances are scarcely worthy of des(irip- 
tion. It is chiefly by vulgar jests and indecent 
actions that they amuse and obtain applause.’ 
To-day, too, the ‘actors are only men an(i hoys,’ 
the latter appearing in female rdles;* and the 
fad mudhik^ like Lane’s example, still has some 
didactic elements, even when the only lesson 
taught is that of getting the better of a European 
by beating and cheating him. A shade better are 
the productions of the Syrian fasl mudhiks from 
Beirut or Damascus.® A Syrian troupe, with 
women taking the female rdles, was playing, until 
a little while ago, in Cairo in the Syrian Cafe 
Kamil; but there is no great difference between 
the performances of this company and those which 
one could see, up to a short time ago, in the two 
small theatres that were formerly in the Fish 
Market but are now in the Sari' Wagh el-Birke. 

The fa^l last seen by the present writer in one of 

these caf 63 consists of a number of clownish scenes, that 
always end in the whipping of one of the participators. The 
chief character of the flimsy plot is the servant ^usgn, who 
appears in a pierrot costume.® He makes a dupe of* his master 
(an officer) by entering into illicit relations with the latter's 
wife. The deceived husband notices from time to time, of 


1 Military terms in barbarous Turkish. 

2 Almost the same description is found in Description de 

rEgypte2(1825\p.mt 

s Manners and Customs, pp. 357-359-. 

4 See Kern, Das dgypt, S^attentheater, p. 103 f, 

Kern, ‘Neuere agypt. Humoristen und Satiriker’ 
{MtUmungen des Seminars f. orient, Spracken, ix. [Berlin, 
1906]). A Syrian /asZ mudJiih is the Mwayat elguhala elmudda 
in hilHlm, by Ibrahim Bek et-Tabib, Beirut, n. d. 

6 The European fool’s costume of Hlusgn points to the 
Frankish origin of the fasl and, just as in the Aragoz- 

play, which is without doubt nothing but a Pulcinello theatre 
orientalized by the influence of the Turkish Karagoz, some of the 
dramatis personce are the same types for all pieces. From 
these types one easily recognizes Italy as the home of the fa^l 
mu4fyik. The Arlechino of the Italian commedia delV arte ie 
the stupidly bold, sly servant ; and the cowardly boasting Greek 
we also find in Scarramiicia ; the coquettish, amiable little 
woman, who is not altogether too scrupulous in keeping her 
nuptial vows, is the Columbine type. The dialectic humour is 
perhaps the result of shadow-play influence. 


course, the love-making that is going on behind his back, and 
the result is a series of roughly ludicrous mistakes and mystifi- 
cations. For instance, the servant embraces his master, who 
has seated himself, unnoticed by the servant, in his wife’s 
chair, and receives as a reward a box on the ear. A boastful, 
silly European— a Greek (dialect type), with a battered tall hat 
and a bright red British uniform — ^is beaten continually through- 
out the play. The other characters are a saucy beggar woman, 
a cook, and three l}.ardmije (robbers) ; the last named, with 
the help of the servant, steal the clothes of the officer from his 
body while he sleeps. The dialogue, as is always the case in a 
fa^l muzhik, is in prose, and in the vernacular of the lowest 
elements of the population. It is full of invectives and obsceni- 
ties. Sometimes the fa^l mudliik, of which there is a great 
variety, are preceded by a performance of the famous daivce de 
ventre or by a fasl of the shadow-play. 

A number of such farces in the vernacular have been published 
in Cairo of late;i but they are very seldom played, as they 
naturally do not contain the flagrant indecencies which would 
make them popular with the public. One of the best of these 
pieces is Mat li min de, ‘ Give me some of That,’ by A^jmad 
9am<h er-EaSidi. The piece, a modern variation of an old 
fairy-tale subject, show's clearly the characteristics of the fa§l 
mv41iik, Nadim Efendi has engaged the Syrian Amin as a 
servant and watcher for his daughter Farida. Amin displays a 
very impudent manner towards his master, and falls in love with 
Farida. The three friends of Nadim— Si Gara, Si Fon, and Si 
Finga— come one by one to sue for the hand of Farida for their 
sons ‘Aziz, Gamil, and Farid. Nadim gives his consent to each 
one provided he presents a bridal gift of unsurpassable value. 
The curious names of the guests (‘Cigarette,* ‘Siphon,’ and 
‘ Sponge’) are a source of rude jokes for the jealous Amin, In 
the second act the three suitors meet by chance in a hotel in 
Malta. Each displays his bridal gift. Gamil has a mirror in 
which one can see things at a great distance ; Farid has lemons 
that can weaken the dead ; and ‘Aziz has a carpet upon \vhich 
one can ride through the air. In order to test their presents 
they look into the mirror and see Farida upon her death-bed, 
whereupon they travel quickly on 'Aziz’s carpet to Cairo, and 
by means of the lemons bring Farida hack to life. Then (third 
act), since they cannot agree among themselves as to who shall 
marry her, they go to the qddn Si Boja, whose daughter gives a 
fetwa (judgment founded on canon law) in favour of Farid, and, 
in characteristic Oriental manner, consolingly advises the other 
two suitors to sell their bridal gifts. The servant, who acts 
the clown throughout the piece, also ^oes wflth the others to 
the q&dn, but his suit naturally meets with no success. 

Besides these more or less original Arabic works, 
there is to-day a European drama that has been 
consciously and artificially transplanted into the 
Arabic Orient. The initiative herein came from 
)Syria. Marim b. Iljas b. Miba’il-Naqqfis (born 
1817 at Saida in Lebanon) was the first who tried 
to make this innovation. Of the life and works of 
this man we have an excellent account in the 
records made by his brother and follower Niqtila.® 
While he was still a boy, Marun’s family moved to 
Beirut, which was then, as now, the intellectual 
centre of Syria. Here he was brought up accord- 
ing to old-fashioned Arabic ideas, his naturally 
good taste being therefore quickly spoiled by the 
forced learning of syntax, grammar, stylistics, 
metrics, and all the rest of the huge chaos of 
scholastic knowledge. When he was but eighteen 
years of age, he began to compose poems. This 
did not prevent him, however, from studying Euro- 
pean book-keeping and commercial law, and from 
learning Turkish, French, and Italian. In his 
thirtieth year he went to Italy, where he saw for 
the first time a large European theatre. The play 
so impressed him that, after his return to Beirut 
in the year 1848, he wrote a drama in the Euro- 
1 Jiiwdyat hat 1% min de, by Ahmad Hamdi er-RasidI (Cairo, 
1907). Other pieces of this kind are’: Miivdyat Ba'gar, by 
Muhammad Efendi Husni (Cairo, n. d.); and the Riwdydt 
ezzawdg binnahhut walhajfil eVahrut (Cairo, anon, and n. d.). 
The latter is a variation of the popular type of VAvare, wfiio is 
cured of his greed after great money-losses. The same theme is 
treated by Muhammad Efendi Saf iq , in the fasl elbalfit. Still other 
pieces are elbaghdSa, by Amin Saiyid Ahmad ‘Abd el-Wahid 

ez-iZaiyat (Cairo, n. d.), a piece in which the different beggar- 
types are shown ; a play with a purpose of the kind described 
by Lane is the Riwdyat elmuhaddamin, by Muhammad Be 
‘Othman Gala!, printed after the death of the author. This 
little comedy scourges the deceptions and tricks of servant- 
intermediaries. 

, 2 After the death of his brother, Niquia published three of his 
theatrical pieces under the title Arzat Lubndn (Beirut, 1869 ). 
He gives an extensive biography of his brother in the preface. 
A strangely mistaken remark concerning this book is found in 
0. EvLort’s History of Arabic Literature (Bng. ed., London, 1903), 
p. 420 : * Nicolas Naqqas, who was horn at Saida in 1817, died at 
Tarsus in 1855, having written a play called Arzat Lubndn,' 
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pean style, called it ElhahW^ ('The Miser’), and 
soon afterwards prodncei it in his own house 
before an invited audience, amongst whom were 
all the foreign consuls and the governor of the 
Lebanon Province. The actors were young friends 
of the author. This attempt was followed % a 
second in 1850, AhU H- Hasan el-Mughaffal, a 
dramatic version of the well-known story of Hartin 
ar-Rasid and Abu 1 Uasan from the Arabian 
Nights; and then, encouraged by the success of 
this piece (which, by the way, is still given), Marun 
Naqqas, with the permission of the Suitan, founded 
in Beirut a permanent stage, where he brought out 
his Eiwayat elhasud ('The Jealous Man’). The 
plays of his brother Niqtila, E^§eh elgdhil (written 
1840) and Babia ibn Zed elmttkaadam (written 
1852) also made their first appearance in this 
theatre. In 1855, while on a business trip, Martin 
died of fever in Tarsus, and two years later his 
body was transferred by his family to Beirut and 
there buried with great ceremony. 

After Martin’s death the theatrical art sufiered a 
decline,^ and it was not until 1860 that Niqiila 
Naqqas resuscitated the Hasted on his brother’s old 
stage. In the same year Niqiila published, in one 
borne,® Martin’s three pieces, which are a kind of 
light opera, comedies mth musical accompaniment 
and interspersed with numerous songs and dances. 

We give, as an example, the contents of the first piece. The 
extremely miserly, rich Qarrad, a man of advanced years, had 
made an agreement with the greedy old Tha’labi to marry the 
latter’s daughter Hind, a young widow. He comes for the 
wedding to the house of Tha‘labi, but Hind loves young 'Isa, the 
friend of her brother Ghali. These three, and the old servant 
Umm ESa, slyly plot together to make Qarrad give up his plans 
of marriage, and at the same time to part with some of his 
beloved money. Hind makes such extravagant demands of 
Qarrad that he finally wishes nothing more ardently than to be 
rid of her. Hind, however, now declares that she will not 
release him ; in the meantime Ghali appears, disguised as a 
Turkish agha, with his secretary *Isa and several soldiers. By 
means of threats and thrashings they force Qarrad to pay to Tsa 
a large sum of monejr as a compensation to Hind, who there- 
upon marries *3sa. Finally, the supposed Turks confess their 
deception to QarrM, who is by this time very much ashamed of 
himself, and freely forgives them. 

The language of the play is affected and heavy, the piece 
itself, with its five weak acts, extremely tiresome. When the 
author makes a joke, the publisher thinks it necessary to call 
the reader’s attention to the fact in a footnote. Here again we 
have, as the comic elements, the dialect types— Umm Biga the 
peasant woman from Lebanon, Ghali the Turk, and Tsa the 
Egyptian secretary. 

Under the influence of the brothers Naqqas, 
several theatrical companies were formed in Syria ; 
but, as there were no trained actors to be had, the 
authors or translat-ors saw themselves obliged, if 
they wished to have their plays produced, to form 
and train a troupe of amateurs. Famous as author, 
director, and rigisseur all in one person, were 
especially Seh Abu &lil el-Qabbani in Beirut, and 
Iskander Farah in Damascus. The latter, more 
organizer and actor than author, w^as born in 
Damascus in 1855, the year of the death of Marun 
Naqqas. He attended the Jesuit school in that 
city and there became acquainted, through amateur 
school dramatics, with European drama. En- 
couraged by Midliat Pasha, 'who lived at the time 
in Damascus, he produced, in a public garden, his 
first play, a translation from the French. He then 
moved to Beirut, where he joined with Seh Abu 
galil in forming a theatrical enterprise ; but owing 
to intrigues his licence was taken from him, so 
that he saw himself compelled to settle per- 
manently with Abu Halil in Cairo (in 1882), where 
he and his partner had already made successful 
tours. From this time dated the existence of a 
theatre in European style in Egypt. In the Gdq 
eUnisrl eVarabl (in the Sarf ‘Abd el- Aziz in Cairo) 

1 See Arzat LuTmdn, p, 4 : * , , , The play which was 

the first drama given in oiir Arabic tongue. . . 

2 Id. p. 5 ; * Hereafter this kind of art was buried with i1» 
initiator and nearly forgotten.’ 

3 Armt Luhnan (Beirut, 18<59) 


a great many pieces— -mostly translations and only 
a few original works— have appeared above the 
footlights. 

This theatre has not proved to he a success of late, owing 
partly to the death of Iskander Farah’s partner, Abu yalil, but 
especially because of the attitude of one of the actors, Set 
Salama el-Rigazi, whom Farah himself had taught. Salama 
separated from his master and' founded a theatre of his own, — 
the Ddr ettamthil eVarahl , — and induced a number of Farafs 
actors to accompany him. In contrast to the Christian Syrian 
Iskander Farah, Salama was a Muslim and an Egyptian, and 
that was enough to secure him the affections of the Cairo public. 
Then, too, he kid more weight on the musical part of his per- 
formance than his old master had done, and the Egyptians love 
nothing so much as singing and the music of their national 
orchestra. In 1909, Seh Salama had an apoplectic stroke, which 
partially paralyzed him, so that his acting days are probably 
over. 

A number of small wandering theatrical troupes 
have branched off from the the§,tre of Iskander 
Farah. One often stumbles upon them in Syria 
and Egypt. The best known in Egypt are the com- 
panies or *Auwad Farid, Ahmad Ibrahim 

Ahmad, and Seh Alimad es-Sami. The last named 
was to be seen in the winter of 1908 in Luxor in 
Romeo and Juliet, The late Nagib el-JIaddad, 
one of the most prolific translators of European 
plays, also experimented with a troupe of his own. 
In Syria, ’Aziz 'Id and Rahmin Bibis are the chief 
followers of Iskander Farah’s school ; the only one 
of Farah’s pupils who went to the Maghrib — 
Soliman el-Qirdahi — died in the summer of 1909 in 
Tunis. 

Amateur theatrical clubs have been started in 
several places in Egypt. The most important of 
these is the Ganiljet el-Ma'drif in Cairo ; it was 
founded by Iskander Farah in 1886, and is still 
under his direction. There was a similar club by 
the name of Gamljet taraggl Htamthll eVadabl in 
Mansura.^ 

It is utterly impossible to give an approximately 
complete bibliography of the Arabic dramatic 
literature of to-day, as there is an unusually great 
this line at the present time, 
are translations, of which the 
only really valuable ones are the excellent render- 
ings, in the vernacular, of some of the writings of 
Racine and Moli^re by the late Muhammad Be 
‘Othman Galal.® Unfortunately these pieces, in 
which the highly talented translator has shown his 
ability to render the tone of the originals in the 
idiomatic peculiarities of his own language, have 
never been recognized by the stage. The stiff, 
ridiculous Shakespeare translations® do not show 
the least trace of the spirit of the great British 
master, and still less worthy of mention are the 
childishly Arabized French dramas ^ of the Romance 
period. A little better are the different dramatiza- 
tions of the stories from t)iQ Arabian Nights^ Bxtdi 

1 We are indebted to Mr. Taufiq Faral^ji, the brother and 
manager of Iskander Fara!!^, for the greater part of these 
statements. 

2 See Nallino, L*Arabo parlato in Egitto (Milan, 1900), pp. 
349-351. The translations of Muliammad Be 'Othman Galal are 
as follows i^-ESSeb elmatWJ (Tartxtffe^ by Moli^re), Cairo, 1873, 
reprinted in 1890 with Ennisd* ul ^dlimdt {Femmes savantes} ; 
Madraset el *azwdg {Eeole des Maris) ; and Madraset ennisd 
(Ecole des Femmes) under the title EVarha* riwdydt minnukceb 
ettijdtrdt; Erriwdjdt elmufida fl ‘ilm ettaraglda (EstKeTf 
Jpkig^nie and AlexandrSy by Eacine), Cairo, 1^3; Miwayat 
eituqald (Les Fdcheux, by Moiifere), Cairo, 1896. COie Sel^ 
maUvfi the Madraset el ‘aztvdg and Ennisd* ul 'dlimdt have 
been published in European transcription. See Vollers, ‘ Der 
neuarab. Tartuffe’ {ZDMG xlv. [1891] 36-96); Sobemheim, 
Madraset el *azwdg ; arab, ComSdie transkribiert und ins 
Deutsche iibersetzt (Berlin, 1896) ; Kern, Innisa* uZ *dlimdt : 
neuarab. Bearbeitung non MoKhre’s Femmes savantes tran- 
skribiertf iibersetzt^ etc. (Leipzig, 1898). 

3 For example, Borneo ana Juliet, Uamlet, and Othello. 

4 Bemanif Marie Tudor, by Victor Hugo ; Katherine Howard, 
by A, Dumas ; Fmnande, by Sardou ; Sevhre Torelli, by Ohnet ; 
HAfricaine, by Scribe, and many others. The chief translators, 


Aigar, 

5 From the Arabian Nights have been dramatized, among 
others, the stories of Harun ar-Raiid and Qut al-Qulub, by 
Ma]^ud Wlijiif, and Uns al-Galis, by Abu el-Qabbaui, 
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from the Arahian history and hero-legends.^ The ! 
only other class that is somewhat worthy of notice i 
is the drama with a political purpose.^ Here 
gennine feeling has succeeded in instilling a little 
life into the inflexible, stilted, Arabic literary 
style. 

Whether a well-developed branch will ever grow 
from the scion of Western dramatics that has been 
grafted upon the Arabic literature seems to the 
present writer to he somewhat doubtful, and it is 
not only the lack of dramatic feeling, natural to 
the Arab through race and religious peculiarities, 
that prevents him from finding the way to dramatic 
art ; it is also the character of his language. The 
Arabic literary language is petrified — an artificially 
preserved corpse, which pleases only its preservers, 
the literary gild and the 'ulama. The people 
hardly understand this language, and do not recog- 
nize tliemselves or their feelings when so presented 
to them. The living idiom, on the other hand, 
that in which the Arab thinks and speaks, is 
scorned and regarded as vulgar by priests and 
pseudo-learned men, who see the end of their own 
glory in the decay of that idolized, thousand-year- 
old mummy, the fetish of the holiness of God’s 
language. Before anything great can be created, 
either in the province of the drama or in Arabic 
literature in general, the modern writer must cease 
to work with forms, words, and metaphors of the 
language of nomadic desert tribes of fifteen hundred 
years ago. 

Lii®RAiraaB.---The literature has been ^ven fully in the foot- 
notes* Curt PeTIfee. 

DRAMA (Chinese), — Music and dancing are 
frequently mentioned in the Chinese classics. For 
instance, m the days of Confucius we read of the 
serviees held in the ancestral temples of princes 
and great nobles, when there were men arranged 
in rows, who moved in time with the music, and 
brandished feathers, flags, or other articles. More- 
over, in those times, and even later, dancing of a 
slow and dignified character formeci part of civil 
as well as of religious ceremonies. Thus at public 
feasts there were performances representing the 
joys of haiwest, the fatigues of war, the pleasures 
of peace, and suchlike subjects* According to one 
theory, the regular drama was gradually evolved 
from these displays j but there are persons ^vho 
maintain that it was purely exotic, having been 
introduced into China from the West. One writer 
says, perhaps with some boldness : 

‘ The whole idea of the Chinese play is Greek. The mask, 
the chorus, the music, the colloquy, the scene, and the act are 
Greek.* ‘The Chinese took the idea, and worked up the play 
• from their own history and their own social life.* ‘The whole 
, conception of the play is forei^, while the details and language 
are Chinese’ (J, Dyer Ball, Things Chinese^ p. 707), 

The hignest literary authorities among the 
Chinese agree in dividing the history of their 
drama into three distinct periods. The first of 
these is the latter part of the T‘ang dynasty (A.B, 
720-906) ; the second, the Sung dynasty (A.D- 960- 
1126)5 bhe third, the Chin and Yuan dynasties 
(A.l). 1126-1367). One ve^ great writer of the 
13th cent., Ma Tuan-lin, gives 681 instead of 720 
as the earliest date 5 but it is generally agreed that 
his view was based on a misconception, 

No specimens of the T'ang dynasty plays have 
been preserved 5 but it is said that they were his- 
torical in character, and also that pieces were 
played of Avhich the prologue was recited by an 
actor called ^ the introducer of the play.’ 

In the time of the Sung dynasty, it was custom- 

1 e.g. Riwayat addin, by Nagib el-Haddad, Alexandria, 
1898. 

2 The most prominent are liiwclyat el’Azhar (Cairo, 1909), 
and Riwayat JDenSaivdi (Cairo, 1907), by Hasan Mar'i. The 
latter is reviewed in the Reme du Monde mtisulman, vol. iii.. 
Nov. -Dec., nos. 11-12, Paris, 1907, pp. 504-509. The representa- 
tion of both pieces is forbidden by the Egyptian Government. 


ary to sing the greater portion of the play. The 
plot was very simple, and everything was sacrificed 
to the lyric parts. Further, the action was ham- 
pered by a convention limiting the number of the 
actors in the play to five. 

The third, or Yuan, period is the golden age of 
the Chinese drama. The plays written at that 
time, or shortly afterwards, not only surpassed 
their predecessors, but have never been equalled 
by later writers. Moreover, the alterations and 
novelties then introduced have since remained un- 
changed. Indeed, it may be said that the drama 
of the Yiian times ‘is to all intents and purposes 
the drama of to-day ’ (H. A. Giles, Chinese XtjJcm- 
rw’c, p. 258). 

The list of the Yuan dramatic authors comprises 
85 persons, of whom four were women (‘ actresses,* 
as the name by which they are described should 
probably be translated). There are extant 664 
plays, of which 105 are by^ anonymous writers, 
rractically all kinds of subjects are represented 
among them* There are mythological, historic, 
religious, and domestic plays ; comedies of char- 
acter, and comedies of intrigue. There is no formal 
division into tragedy and comedy ; but a play be- 
longs to one class rather than to the other, according 
to the subject and the way in which it is treated. 
Every rank of life is represented, from the Emperor 
to the humble slave girl. Even gods and goddesses 
appear and ^eak; It is nominally illegal to put 
on the stage Emperors, Empresses, and great men 
of old 5 but the law is entirely disregarded. The 
dialogue is in the ordinary spoken language, vary- 
ing in some degree according to the social position 
of the character speaking. In the historical plays 
it is further removed than in the others from the 
language of common conversation. There is no 
chorus, but the actors constantly break out into 
song. These songs express the most passionate 
parts, and therefore they axe given only to the 
leading characters. 

A play consists usually of five acts, or rather of 
four acts and an introductory pai’t, called ‘the 
opening,’ in which the principal characters come 
on, describe themselves, and give any information 
that may he necessary as to former doings. If 
there is no ‘opening,’ the descriptions and informa- 
tion are given in the first of the four acts, and the 
unfolding of the story is left to the second. But, 
as there is no curtain to fall, and no stopping at 
the end of the acts, the distinction between them 
is hardly noticeable on the stage. Entries and 
exits are marked in the books, and so are the 
‘asides,’ for which there is a technical name. The 
famous play called the Pi-pa-hi consists of 24 
scenes, or, according to another arrangement, of 
42 scenes. 

In theory every Chinese play should have a moral 
object, and the serious drama is supposed to place 
on the stage scenes which will lead the spectator 
to the practice of virtue. Actually, their tendency 
is on the side of justice and morality ; and, as re- 
gards decency, they are, at any rate in their written 
form, entirely free from objecition. 

In addition to the serious pieces, which form the 
bulk of the plays acted, there are also farces, which 
are generally brought in at the conclusion of the 
bill, and are highly appreciated by the audience. 
They ‘ depend for their attractiveness upon the 
droll gesticulations, impromptu allusions to pass- 
ing occurrences, and excellent pantomimic action of 
the performers’ (S. W. Williams, Middle Kingclmn, 
i. 715). In these farces there is much ‘gagging,’ 
and the actors often lapse into coarseness. 

To return to the serious drama. It is true that 
Chinese plays do not, as a rule, possess much intri- 
cacy of plot; bixt we think that their merits, in 
many respects, will not he denied by any one who 
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can keep in mind that both Chinese ideals and 
Chinese inodes of expression often differ consider- 
ably from oiir own. They are certainly remarkable 
in both distinctness and consistency of character- 
ization. As regards other qualities, a very high 
authority has recently said of the famous ‘Story 
of a Lute’ {PUpa-Jd), that ‘it is not only truly 
pathetic in the conception and the main situations 
of its action, but includes scenes of singular grace 
and delicacy of treatment ’ (A. W. Ward, in 
viii. 486). Of another great play, ‘ The Sorrows of 
Han,’ its distinguished translatorj Sir John Davis, 
wrote that ‘ the grandeur and gravity of the subject, 
the rank and dignity of the personages, the tragical 
catastrophe, and the strict award of poetical justice, 
might satisfy the most rigid admirer of Grecian 
rules’ (Qhina, p. 92). In order to give the reader 
some idea of what the Chinese historical drama is 
like, we insert here a short sketch of this play. 
The events described in it are partially founded 
upon fact. The scene is laid in the 1st cent. B.c., 
at a time when China was weak and the Tatars 
were strong. 

The play opens in Tartary. The Tatar Khan appears, and 
announces that, in accordance with an hereditary right, he has 
sent to demand of the Emperor of China the hand of a princess 
in marriage. The second scene is in China, and shows the 
Emperor entrusting a minister with the task of selecting 
beauties for his harem. The minister discovers a maiden of 
surpassing loveliness. He demands from her parents a large 
sum of money as a bribe, but they are too poor to give it to 
him. He therefore contrives that, though the maiden is ad- 
mitted to the palace, her charms shall remain unknown to the 
Emperor. A chance causes them to be discovered, and she 
becomes the Imperial favourite. The faithless minister is con- 
demned to death ; but he escapes, and takes refuge at the court 
of the Khan. To revenge himself, he shows the Khan the lady*s 
picture, declaring that she would have come in response to the 
Khan's demand, but the Emperor would not permit her ; he 
(the minister) had remonstrated with his master for thus em- 
broiling two nations, and had been forced to flee for his life : 
let the Khan demand the princess, and she must he given to 
him. Overcome by the beauty of the portrait, the Khan de- 
spatches an envoy with a threat of war, and prepares for the 
invasion of China. Next, the lady, now a princess, is adorning 
herself in the palace ; the Emperor comes in, and shows bis 
admiration. The chief minister enters and reports the arrival 
of the envoy with the Khan’s demand. The envoy is received. 
After the audience the Emperor takes counsel with his ministers, ^ 
He wishes to impeal to aims ; but the case is adjudged hopeless. 
The princess declares her willingness to sacrifice herself for her 
country's sake, in spite of her love for the Emperor. The 
Emperor at last consents, and the sad parting takes place. The 
Khan is seen at the head of his troops, leading away the prin- 
cess. The army is on the march. It arrives at the bank of a 
river, the boundary of the Chinese empire. The princess ad- 
dresses the Khan : ‘Great King, I take a cup of wine and pour 
a libation towards the south, my last farewell to the Emperor.' 
She pours the libation, and cries, * Emperor, this life is finished. 

I await thee in the next,* She throws herself into the river and 
is drowned. The Khan laments, orders her burial, and declares 
that he will maintain peace with China, Now we are back again 
in China. The Emperor is wandering in the palace at night, 
still overwhelmed with grief, and unable to attend to affairs of 
state. He sleeps, and we see the princess, escaped from her 
captors, appearing to him in a vision. A Tatar soldier comes 
in and ca.rries her off again. The Emperor awakes to fresh grief. 
The arrival is announced of a Tatar envoy. He is come to tell 
the sad story and bring back the faithless minister. The traitor 
is led away to execution. 

We think the reader will acknowledge that this story is one 
well fitted for dramatic representation. 

Tbe scenery of a Chinese theatre is very simple. 
It consists of a few mats, perhaps rudely painted, 
arranged at the back and sides of the stage, and 
some tables, chairs, and couches, which serve for 
many purposes, and are brought in from the robing 
rooms as required. The imperfections of the scenery 
are made good by simple devices : a courier, on 
being despatched, seizes a whip, and lifts his leg as 
though he were mounting a horse ; passing over a 
bridge is indicated by steppring up and then down, 
crossing a river by imitating the rolling motion of 
a boat. The actors are dressed in costumes appi'O- 
priate to their parts, and of antique style. The 
robes are very splendid, made of bright-coloured 
silks and satins and really magnificent embroideries, 
which have cost large sums of money ; but in the 
humbler theatres they are much tarnished and worn. 


Only in Peking and the great towns of the North 
are there permanent play-houses. The simplicity, 
however, of Chinese theatrical arrangements en- 
ables performances to he given witJiout difficulty 
all over the country, even in small towns and vil- 
lages. Subscriptions are collected on the occasion 
of a festival, or a rich man wishes to give Ms 
neighbours a treat. A travelling company of 
players is engaged ; and, in a couple of days, sheds, 
which serve their purpose sufficiently well, are 
erected, at little cost, with rough planks, poles, 
and mats. The humbler members of the audience 
stand in the pit, without any protection from 
the weather. The performances frequently last 
for three days, with intervals only for eating and 
sleejiing. This does not mean that the plays are 
long. In the acting editions they are usually short, 
but a very large number are produced on such 
occasions. 

As was the case not long ago in France, the pro- 
fession of an actor is, at least nominally, considered 
disreputable. Members of it are classed with bar- 
bers and domestic servants, and, with their sons 
and grandsons, they are not allowed to compete in 
the public literary examinations. 

Translations into French of several Chinese plays 
will be found in the published works of A. Bazm 
and Stanislas Julien. 

LiTERATUiiE. — A. Bazin, TM&tre chinois, Paris, 1888, also 
Chine moderney do, 1839 ; J. F. Davis, Chinay London, 1862 ; 
S. W. Williams, The Middle Kingdom, new ed.. New York, 
1883 ; H. A. Giles, Hist, of Chinese Literature, London, 1901 ; 
J. Dyer Ball, Things Chinese 4, London, 1904. 

T. L. Bullock. 

DRAMA (Greek).— -I. Origin of the drama.— 
From the time of its origin down to the days of 
its latest representatives, Greek drama was closely 
associated with religion. A Greek tragedy or 
comedy was a religious service rendered by the 
State to one of its gods. Plays were performed 
only at the festivals of Dionysus— at the Lenma, 
the festival of the wine-press in January ; at the 
country Dionysia held in the villages in December ; 
and at the city Dionysia in March (this the most 
important and brilliant). There was no long 
season, and plays were given all day long duiing 
the festivals, the spectators paying no admission 
fee except what the State provided, and often 
bringing their own lunch and cushions. Not until 
the 3rd cent. B.C. did the drama, as was natural, 
become a secularized performance arranged by the 
head of a troupe ahd often financed by private 
liberality. 

The development is paralleled in medieval times hy the 
Mystery and Miracle plays, which at first were attached to the 
Church but in time became dissociated from religion and formed 
a true dramatic literature, the actors, like Thespis, wandering 
about and performing their plays wherever convenient, whether 
in church or inn-yard. In modem times we have the Passion 
Play at Oberaminergau, which is beginning to be more than a 
merely religious performance, although the Bavarian peasants 
have refused an enticing offer to play in America. Just as the 
old Greek play alwaj's began with a sacrifice to Dionysus at the 
altar or thymele, so to-day at Oberammergau every performance 
is preceded by Mass, in which all the actors and members of 
the Greek-like chorus participate. 

That the spirit of the Greek drama was strictly 
religious is evident from its early history. In a 
larger^ more philosophical sense, it is the outgrowth 
of the mimetic or play instinct in humanity, and 
the sense of the pathetic. The mimetic element 
is well illustrated in the dances and burlesques on 
Greek vases from the 7th to the 4th cent. B.C., 
especially on Corinthian, Ciereban, Boeotian, and 
Attic vases. The sense of the pathetic Croiset 
(iii. 24 f.) finds in the legends of heroes and the reli- 
gion of Dionysus. As Plato [Rep. 394, 595, 598 f . ) 
and Aristotle {Poet ch. 4f.) say, Homer is the real 
author of tragedy, which is a novel all dialogue, 
or an epic all speeches, wherein the poet omits his 
own narrative comment and leaves in the amoe- 
bean speeches. JSschylus (cf . Athenseus, 347 E) said 
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that his tragedies were hut crumbs from Homer's 
table. But historically the drama, though latent 
in the epic and drawing upon it for subject-matter 
and retaining much of the epic technique, especi- 
ally in the messenger’s speeches, developed out of 
the lyric — not the personal passionate lyric of 
Archilochus, Sappho, and Alcseus, but the choral 
lyric of a disciplined chorus chanting in unison to 
the measure of the dance. This choral lyric of 
Aleman and Stesi chorus, which later reached its 
zenith in Simonides, Bacchylides, Pindar, and the i 
choruses of the Greek drama, flourished chiefly 
among the Dorians of early Sparta, Sicily, and 
Magna Graecia, There were many forms, such as 
hymns to the gods, marching songs, dancing songs 
for hoys and ^rls. 

We have preserved to us, on a papyrus discovered by Mariette 
in Egypt, a partheneion, or highly dramatic virginal song, by 
Aleman, which consisted of 140 verses in ten strophes, of which 
the first two and part of the third are missing. This song 
gives a pretty picture of a dance of Spartan maidens in honour 
of Artemis, by the banks of the Eurotas, such as we see on a 
beautiful Attic red-figured crater in the Museo di Villa Papa 
Qiulio at Eome (cf. Furtwangler-Reichhold, Griech, Vasen- 
vmUreiy Munich, 1904, pis. 17-18). The chorus addresses the 
poet, and the poet speaks to the whole body of dancers or to an 
individual* 

This kind of choral lyric combined with its praise 
the epic recital of a focal or national or religious 
legend. 

The specific and immediate origin of the Greek 
drama, however, is in one form of this choral lyric 
— the dithyramb or hymn, usually to Dionysus, 
though not confined to his ritual. The word 
‘ dithyramb ' first occurs in Archilochus (fl. c. 670 
B.a), who was the first to use to any great extent 
the iambic trimeter and trochaic tetrameter, the 
two chief metres in Greek tragedy. We do not 
know its derivation. Many etymologies might he 
given, each more absurd than another. Originally 
it may have been an epithet of Dionysus, the name 
not of the hymn but of the god to whom the hymn 
is sung, commemorating possibly his double birth 
from Semele and from the loins of Zeus — the scene 
on Greek vases which perhaps was the prototype of 
the Christian representations of Eve springing out 
of Adam's side (cf. Eurip. Bacch. 519 f.). More 
probably ‘ dithyramb’ is connected with thriamhos, 
meaning ‘ mad song. ’ It appears from Archilochus 
that the dithwanib was either a banquet song or 
more probably a popular rude rustic hymn in 
honour of Dionysus, who introduced from Thrace 
the wild orgiastic ceremonies so foreign to Greek 
soberness. Out of these rustic dithyrambs — not 
always licentious, but often solemn hymns— after 
had received a systematic form under the 
Dorian choral lyric, tragedy grew (cf. Aristotle, 
Foet, iv.). The dithyramb, pathetic as well as 
comic, flourished throughout Greece long before 
Arion of Lesbos (600 B.C. ) gave it a distinct artistic 
and recognized form, fixing the number of the 
chorus at fifty and dressing them in the likeness 
of satyrs, lialf-animal, half-human, with the legs, 
ears, and snuh-nose of a goat ; although, accord- 
ing to Herodotus (i, 23), who tells the famous dol- 
phin story about him, Axion was the best lyrist of 
his time and the first to compose, name, and teach 
the dithyramb at Corinth. His chorus had fifty 
satyrs or goat-men, the same number as we find in 
the earliest play of vEschylus, the SuppUces, noted 
for its depth of religious feeling. The chorus of 
satyrs or goat-men (singers clad in goat-skins) 
danced and sang about a circular orchestra, and 
so were called a cyclic chorus (from k{ik\os, the 
orchestra) or tragic chorus (from rpdyosy a goat or 
satyr ; cf. JEseh. fr. 207). Of course, this chorus 
of satyrs was replaced in later times by a chorus 
appropriate to the plot, except in the Satyr-drama, 
which retained the satyr chorus ; hut tragedy ori- 
ginally meant a goat-song rather than a spelt-song, 


as Miss Harrison (foe. cii, iw/m) argues. This is 
also more likely than that the goat was the prize, 
as might be argued from a vase in the British 
Museum, which, however, is not Attic. It is more 
likely than that the goat was the sacrifice, because 
other prizes were given, and the bull was equally 
associated with Dionysus. Dionysus was a bull- 
god as well as a goat-god, and often appears in 
Greek art with hull’s horns. He had no monopoly 
of the goat-skin, which was the primitive costume 
in ancient times, and is worn by peasants in Greece 
to-day and at modern Dionysiac plays in Thrace 
(cf. JES, 1906, p. 191 fiP.) and at the performances 
of rude dramas in Thessaly and elsewhere. It is 
difficult, then, to agree with Farnell that the origin 
of Greek tragedy is an ancient European mum- 
mery which was a winter-drama of the seasons, in 
which the Black Personage, Dionysus MeXtivaiyis or 
MiKav&o^, killed Xanthus, the Fair One, the actors 
wearing the black goat-skin of their god. The 
word /tragic’ did not mean at first dramatic or 
pathetic, and ^ Aristotle (?oc. cit,) says that the 
grotesque diction of earlier times was not discarded 
till late for the statelier manner of tragedy. But 
tragic soon became associated with the pathetic, 
because the habitual theme of the dithyramb was 
the adventures and sorrows of Dionysus, the new 
religion which had to struggle to win its way. The 
limitation to Dionysus was not essential, as the 
story in Herod, v. *67 shows. About 600 b.c. the 
people of Sikyon honoured their local hero Adrasbus 
and celebrated his sufferings in tragic choruses, but 
Cleisthenes, being hostile to the cult of Adrastus, 
restored the chorus to Dionysus. 

Eidgeway makes large use of this to support his theory that 
the origin of Greek tragedy was in the worship of the dead. 
There is, to be sure, much of this in our extant dramas, since 
they naturally deal with death for the most part, and un- 
doubtedly the worship of the dead, the Ori>hic and Eleusinian 
Mysteries in which Bionysus or lacchus was associated with 
Persephone, the farces and burlesques, as at the later sanctu- 
ary of the mystic chthonic Cabiri near Thebes, who became 
closely connected with Dionysus, and the rude choral songs 
and mimetic dances contributed much, but they were all 
swallowed up by the coming of Dionysus, whose cult spread 
over the whole Greek world and was easily grafted on the 
native worship, Cf. and ct. art. Drama (Introductory). 

Many elements, therefore, combined to make the 
Greek drama, but the main one was the worship of 
I Dionysus, the god of wine, vegetation, and moisture. 

I Dionysus, the youngest of the Greek gods, a mystic 
I Phrygian deity, came into Greece over the moun- 
I tains of Thrace, met with omoosition in Thrace and 
Boeotia, but finally reached Delphi and the villages 
of Icaria and Eleutherae. From the country he 
made his way into the town of Athens under Pisis- 
tratus, although legend said that, under king Am- 
phictyon, Pegasus of Eleutherse had introduced him 
into Athens (cf. Pans. i. 2. 4, and schol. to Aristoph. 
Acharn. 243), Dionysus is already known to Homer, 
by whom he is mentioned twice in the Iliad (vi. 132, 
XIV. 325) and twice in the Odyssey (xi. 325, xxiv. 74). 
The opposition to his worship in Thrace is embodied 
in the sto^ of his harsh treatment by Lycurgus {IL 
vi. 132) ; in Boeotia in the legend of Pentheus, the 
subject of lost plays by Thespis and ^schylus, and 
of the most Dionysiac play of Euripides, the Bacehm^ 
written at the court of Archelaus at the very 
birthplace of Dionysiac performances. The village 
of Eleutherse claimed to have been founded by 
Dionysus and to have been his Mrth-place, whence 
the archaic wooden image, or ^6avov^ of the god was 
brought to Athens by Pegasus to the precinct 
beside the Dionysiac theatre on the southern slope 
of the Acropolis, where in the front row is still to 
be seen the seat of the chief priest, lepeOs 
so named from Eleutherse. At Icaria, where Thes- 
pis, the founder of Greek tragedy, was horn, there 
was a story, of which there are many illustrations 
in art, that Dionysus came and w'as hospitably 
received by the farmer Icarius. Dionysus gave 
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him wine, which the people thought was poison, and 
they slew Icarius. Erigone, his daughter, hanged 
herself, and Dionysus sent a plague, which was 
appeased by instituting the festival of the swing. 

The_ Americans excavated Icaria in 1888 and found many in- 
scriptions illustrating: the origin of the Greek drama and many 
traces of the worship of Dionysus (cf. Dyer, Gods in Greece, 
1891, pp, 104-117 ; Frazer, Pausanias, ii. 461 f. ; Papers of 
American Sclwol at Athens, v. [1892] 43 f. ; Nonnus, Dionysiaca, 
bk. xlvii.). 

The story was a favourite subject in the Greek 
drama. Phrynichus, Philocles, Cleophon, and 
others treated the theme, although it was avoided 
by the three great dramatists. Naxos, where the 
story of the waking of Ariadne is laid, Crete, Cor- 
inth, Athens, and other places are also intimately 
associated with the beginnings of the Greek drama 
and Dionysus. Dionysus was the god of life, en- 
thusiasm, and rustic merriment, the liberator of 
men’s lips and hearts, rightly called Dionysus 
Eieutherius. His orgastic and religious influence 
was connected with the resurrection of life and im- 
mortality (cf. Wheeler, Dionysus and Immortality, 
1899). Legends told how the god slept in winter 
and awoke in summer, or was Imund in winter and 
released in spring. Flogging also filled an inmort- 
ant rdle in the rites of Dionysus, as in the Dion- 
siac rites in Thrace to-day. Even women were 
ogged in being initiated into the Diouysiac rites 
(cf. Pans. viii. 23. 1, and the recently discovered 
Pompeian painting, Notizie degli Scam, 1910, 4, pi. 
xvii.). At Delphi, the centre of Greek religion, 
where a ceremony described by Plutarch repre- 
sented his mystical resurrection and the waking of 
the new-born child after Ms winter sleep, he was 
important enough to have his coffin beside the 
image of Apollo and to share with him the pedi- 
ment of the temple. So Dionysus was also the god 
of sorrow and pathos, acquainted with grief. What 
more natural than that tragedy and comedy should 
arise in the worship of a deity the thought of whom 
covered the whole field of human emotion, whether, 
grief or gaiety, * a complete religion, a complete 
sacred representation of the whole of life ’ t Even 
before the coming of Dionysus there were the crude 
beginnings of the drama. If we seek the ultimate 
and final source, perhaps we can find it mainly, 
but not entirely, in the cult of the dead. The mam 
real historical source was the poetic and literary 
inspiration of the wine-god, especially as exhibited 
in the dithyramb. Aristotle rather than anthro- 
pology should guide us in this question. 

The dithyramb of Arion was, if not dramatic, 
mimetic, and the chorus by its dancing illustrated 
the story told in words. The drama proper, how- 
ever, began to evolve when the choral chant was in- 
terrupted by a rude dialogue, perhaps improvised, 
between the leader and the chorus. The dithy- 
ramb was sung at the spring festival of the wine- 
god, and at any time the coryphaeus may have 
stepped out and spoken to the cliorus as a whole. 
When that happened, the song became dramatic, 
and drama was bom. Pollux (ivl 123) and the Etym. 
Magnum (s.v, BvyAXri) say that there was a kind 
of table on which, before Thespis, one mounted and 
answered the chorus. This rustic use of tables as 
extemporized platforms is confirmed by illustrations 
on Greek vases (cf. Cook, CIM ix, [1895] 370 f . ; 
Bidgeway, p. 44 f.}. While tragedy developed out 
of the dithyramb, the dithyramb continued at 
Athens and elsewhere. The intermediate forms 
have been lost, and only a few notices and a list 
of poets from Arion to Thespis remain to fill the 
gap. Pindar is said to have composed seventeen 
tragic dramas in addition to his dithyrambs, hut 
we know almost nothing of their character. A 
few years ago, however, a new piece of evidence 
was found in the newly-discovered eighteenth poem 
of Bacehylides — ^a short dramatic lyric dialogue, 
voL IV .— -$6 


which some call a dithyramb, between ^Egeus and 
the chorus. Although written about the rime of 
Sophocles, it illustrates the development from the 
dithyramb to the drama. The evolution of the 
drama consists, as Croiset says, in the elimination 
of the satyric element, the transformation of the 
primitive narrator into an actor, and the constitu- 
tion of a regular plot. Thespis did this and em- 
ployed a regular actor. Thus the element of acting 
was now added to that of impersonation, that is, 
he himself stepped out and recited to the others, 
for in early days the poets were also actors. Thes- 
pis was born in Icaria, where, as we have seen, the 
worship of Dionysus flourished and where tragic 
choruses performed in his honour, Thespis first 
produced nis tragedies at the city Dionysia in 634 
B.a He is also said to have invented the mask, 
which is ritualistic and reflects the origin of tragedy 
in a Dionysiac festival. The successors of Thespis 
and immediate ^edecessors and rivals of -^schylus 
were especially Pratinas, Choerilus, Phrynichus. 

According to Suidas, Pratinas was the first to 
compose a satyr-drama. During the performance 
of one of his plays in competition with iEschylus 
(499 B.C.), the temporary wooden seats collapsed, 
leading to the erection of a regular theatre at 
Athens. His son Aristeas wrote among other 
satyr-dramas one called Cyclops — the title also of 
the only extant satyr-drama, written by Euripides 
and translated by Shelley. Choerilus also distin- 

f uished himself in the satyr-drama, and won for 
imself the title of king among the satyrs. The 
satjrr-drama, illustrated by the satyric masks with 
semi-bestial features, was originally a gross licen- 
tious Dionysiac rite, which with its Sileni and 
satyrs came down into Greece from Thrace. There 
dwelt a tribe called Satrse, among whom was the 
chief sanctuary of Dionysus, and wlio were thought 
to be lax in their morals and given to ^?ild orgiastic 
rites. Even to-day in Thrace and Greece one may 
see phallic and Dionysiac dances [the writer has 
witnessed them in Boeotia and Thessaly], which 
resemble the scenes on Greek vases which were in- 
spired by, and inspired, the satyr chorus (cf. Furt- 
wangler-Keichhold, pis. 47, 48). So from the Satrse 
perhaps arose the name ‘ satyrs,’ the constant com- 
panions of Dionysus in art and literature. It was 
necessary only to change the costumes of the chorus 
to widen the scope of subjects. This was done, and 
Greek tragedy got further and further away from 
Dionysus ; and almost the whole of Greek mytho- 
logy was drawn on for the plots of the Greek plays. 
Even the chronicle-play, or drama of contemporary 
events, was invented. The only extant example is 
the Pcrscc, in which jEschylus avoided the fate of 
Phrynichus (who was fined a thousand drachmas 
for his Sack of Miletus) by mentioning no contem- 
porary Greek name in the play, and by placing the 
scene at the remote court of Susa. But the Dion- 
ysiac element was kept to a large extent in the 
coarser satyr-drama, which every tragic poet must 
present after a trilogy, or set of three dramas. 
Sometimes, however, a tragedy of a comic char- 
acter, like the Alcestis of Euripides, could be sub- 
stituted, and later only one satyr-drama instead of 
three was given at each festival, to remind one of 
the origin of tragedy in the worship of Dionysus. 
Then, as we know from inscriptions, it; had the 
least important place, namely, at the beginning of 
the festival, and not at the end as previoudy. The 
satyr-drama, like tragedy, was a regular ritual sup- 
ported by the State. 

2. Tragedy. — The three great Greek tragedians 
were ^schylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, whose 
plays are full of rmigious and ethical ideas (dis- 
cussed in the articles about them in this Encyclo- 
paedia). ^schylus added a second actor, thus 
mtroducing true dramatic action, and diminished 
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the songs of the chortis. Of about seventy dramas 
by -iEschylus we still have seven, among them the 
only Greek trilogy preserved, the OresUia, the 
masterpiece of Greek drama, produced in 458 B.o. 
iEschylus, born at Eleusis in the strong religious 
atmosphere of the Mysteries, extended the bounds 
of tragedy to deal with the great moral and re- 
ligious problems of life and the relation of man to 
man and to God. He developed the plot, made 
tragedy a dignified instructor in ethics and religion, 
and laid down the principles followed by all suc- 
ceeding Gi’eek tragedians with few changes, ^ One 
of the great features of JEschylean theology is the 
predominance of Zeus, to whom even Destiny is 
coadjutor. This is perhaps best seen in the 
pliceSf which has been pronounced ‘ one of the most 
truly religious poems in ancient literature ’ (Adam, 
Eel. Teachers^ p. 142). ,^schylus verges almost on 
monotheism, or rather pantheism (fr. 70 : * Zeus is 
sether, Zeus is earth, Zeus is heaven ; Zeus in truth 
is all things and more than all ’). Sin is f/jSpw, or 
insolence, and must be expiated by suftering ; and 
punishment is for the most part retributory. He 
protests against the doctrine of the envy of the 
gods (cf. Agmnemnon, 749 f.), and emphatically 
affirms that the world is governed by Justice. | 
As is well expressed in Abbott’s (1880, 

p. 66), * the unaertone of Divine vengeance running 
through the dramas of ZEschylus seems in Sophocles 
to pass away into an echo of Divine compassion, 
and we move from the gloom of sin and sorrow 
towards the dawning of a brighter day in which 
strength is made perfect in weakness,’ 

« Sophocles, who added a tliii*d actor and raised 
ftm number of the chorus from twelve to fifteen and 
employed scene-painting, in contrast to A£schylns, 
is the poet of reconciliation and not of strife be- 
tween right and wrong. He was the most religious 
of the Greek poets, and piety is the basis of his 
religion. In Euripides, the gnomic poet of every- 
day life and realism, there is much polemic against 
popular religion, much scepticism and cynicism. 
He robbed tragedy of its idealism, but brought in 
romance and pathos^ and melodrama, which made 
him^ very popular in his own and later times. 
Euripides still further diminished the importance 
of the chorus as an organic part of the drama, 
made the prologue serve to tell who the persons 
were, and largely empioj^ed the deus ex machina to 
close his dramas, of which we still have nineteen, 
including the doubtful After Euripides, 

new tragedies continued to be witten, down to the 
3rd cent, a.d., and old tragedies of the 6th cent, 
were reproduced aloii^ with the new. But there 
was little growth or innovation except in better 
stage-machinery and improved scene-painting. 
Professional actors took the stage in the 4th cent. 
B.O., and troupes vyere sent out to the villages by 
the gilds of the Dionysiac artists. Almost every 
town after the 4th cent. B,c. had its theatre and 
its performances. Eor Delos, Samos, Delphi, and 
other places we still have several of the choregic 
inscriptions. 

3. Comedy. — As in the case of tragedy, the 
origin^ of Greek comedy is connected with the 
worship of Dionysus, and especially with the 
Dorians. Comedy arose in the phallic song of 
Baccliic dancers and revellers, a comus-song (from 
, ‘a revel,’ not ‘a village,’ as Aristotle 
says). One sees such a phallic procession in honour 
of Dionysus in Aristophanes’ Ackarn. 2371, and 
on many Greek vases. Tiie primitive rude im- 
Performance was developed by Susarion 
of Megara, who substituted verses of his own, and 
•introduced into these indecent performances the 
abuse of individuals. Susarion brought these 
comic performances from Megara first to .Icaria, 
where, as we have seen, tragedy also was born. 


Till Epicharmus, comedy was only a series of un- 
connected episodes and burlesques; but Epicharmus, 
the Sicilian father of Greek comedy, introduced 
unity of subject and plot, though he seems not to 
have had the comic chorus, which developed out of 
the comus. He was the first to bring forward the 
character of the parasite. His comedies were of 
two kinds— mythological travesties, and comedies 
with scenes from daily life, which developed into 
comedies of intrigue. But the comus of Attica 
was combined with the episode-comedy of Epi- 
charmus and Sicily to form Attic comedy, though, 
of course, the agon, or contest, also played an 
important part, as Zielinski has shown. But the 
agon theory, according to which comedy arose 
or the jibing at one another at the 
bridge passed over by the initiates on their pro- 
cession to Eleusis (cf. Gildersleeve, in AJFh x. 
[1889] 383, xviii. [1897] 243), would make comedy 
belong to Demeter and Persephone rather than to 
Dionysus. Whichever'theory is right, Attic comedy 
in its origin certainly was clearly separated from 
tragedy and the ^tyr-drama, which were regarded 
as regular rituals by the State. But comedy grew 
out of piere buffoonery, and had no claim^ to re- 
ligious respect, though it was given unofficially at 
festiyals of Dionysus The State did not take it 
up until comedy was developed on the lines of 
tragedy as a legitimate form of drama. Probably 
about 487 B.G., as Capps thinks,— and not so late as 
467, as Wilamowitz argues, — comedy was officially 
recognized at the city Dionysia. Cliionides and 
Magnes are the first great names, and from their 
time onwards comedy developed after the pattern 
of tragedy. Three comedies were given at the 
Dioprysia and Lenma by five separate poets. From 
425 to 405 B.O. the number was only three. The 
number of actors who could take part in the dis- 
cussion at any time was three, as in tragedy 
(though, as Bees has shown, this does not mean 
.that only three actors were employed to give a 
tragedy or comedy). The number of the chorus 
was twenty-four — double the number in tragedy 
before Sophocles. Comedy, like tragedy, had its 
prologue, parodos, exodos, and choruses ; but two 
feature, the agon and parahasis, are peculiar to 
comedy alone. The agon is a debate between two 
antagonists and the chorus, and often seems to be 
the essence of the comedy. So, in the Clonds of 
Aristophanes the agon is the contention of the Just 
and Unjust Arguments for the Athenian boy. The 
parahasis is the part where the chorus faces the 
spectators and addresses them in the name of the 
poet. 

Three periods of comedy are distinguished— the 
Old (down to, say, 390 B.C.), the Middle (from 390 
to, say, 324 — the date of Menander’s first play), 
and the New (from 324 onwards). The Old Comedy, 
of which Cratinus, Eupolis, and Aristophanes are 
the three ^reat poets, ridiculed with gross abuse 
and obscenity an individual or any subject, whether 
from mythology, literature, Utopias, daily or public 
life. Imitations of animal life were common, and 
there were choruses of snakes, wasps, fishes, or 
birds, as in the Birds of Aristophanes, the proto- 
type of Bostand’s Chanticler. Such choruses 
existed even before Aristophanes, since a vase in 
the British Museum of the 6th cent. B.c. shows 
men dressed as birds dancing to the sound of the 
flute. Great licence 'was allowed in ridiculing 
statesmen and politics, hut for a while it became 
necessary to curb the satire and forbid the comedians 
to satirize individuals by name. The plays of the 
middle period of Aristophanes are not so pungently 
political as the earlier ones, and ih^ Pluttis belongs 
to Middle Comedy. Aristophanes was tiie greatest 
representative of the Old Comedy, and of his fifty- 
four plays we have eleven preserved entire— the 
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only extant examples of a complete Greek comedy. 
The Middle Comedy, best represented by Alexis 
and Antiphanes, in which political and xwsonal 
satire hardly appears at all, is a period of transition 
to the more refined and less personal New Comedy, 
which developed the comedy of manners with its 
stock characters and with the every-day interests 
of eating, drinking, and intrigue. The greatest 
poets of the New Comedy were Philemon (who in 
a life of ninety-nine years produced about ninety 
plays), Menander, Biphilus, Apoliodorus, and 
Posidippue. Recently considerable fragments of 
four plays of Menander have been recovered in 
Egypt (of. Capps, Four Flam of Menander^ 1910), 
but Ave still get our best idea of the Greek New 
Comedy from the Roman comic poets Terence and 
Plautus, who took their plots from the Greek, and 
led the Avay to the comedy of Moli^re and modern 
Europe, See Drama (Roman). 

4 . The structure of the theatre.— It is impossible 
even to touch on all the subjects connected with 
the Greek drama in this article, hut something 
should be said about the form of the Greek theatre, 
Avhich to-day is the most conspicuous ruin through- 
out Greek lands. The best preserved auditorium 
is that of the beautiful and harmonious theatre of 
Epidaurus ; the best preserved stage-building is 
that of Priene. All date after the middle of the 
4th cent. B.G. The first stone theatre in Athens 
dates from the tinie of Lycurgus, — ^long after the 
days of iEschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, ^ — and 
Avould seat a&ut 15,000 people. With the semi- 
circular auditorium rising in tier after tier of seats 
divided into KepKlSes, ov wedges, by aisles, the 
theatre of Lycurgus probably reproduces the plan 
of the temporary structure in which jEschylus 
acted his own dramas. The performance was 
ahvays out of doors, and the spectators sat on the 
slope of the Mil, which Avas made into the form of 
a semi-circle Avith tlie ends extended. Generally 
even in later times the side of a hill was used for 
the auditorium of stone, but at Eretria an artificial 
embankment had to be heaped up. The chorus 
and actors performed in a circular orchestra at the 
bottom of a semi-circular auditorium. Here was 
an altar of Dionysus, at which every performance 
was begun Avith sacrifice ; and, as the Greek drama 
Avas essentially a religions service, not far aAvay 
there often Avas a temple, generally of Dionysus, 
in whose precinct the theatre Avas. Part of the 
6 th cent, temple of Dionysus remains even to-day, 
to the south of the stone theatre of Dionysus in 
Athens, although the later 4th cent, temple is 
better preserved. However, AA^e must remember 
that, while Dionysus Avas the usual deity associated 
Avith the theatre, Ave sometimes find others. So 
the stage-building of the theatre at Oropos, which 
seems to have had Avooden seats, with the exception 
of a fcAV stone ones for the priests and di^jnitaries, 
hears an inscription to Amphiaraus. At first there 
Avas no scenic background, but, Avhen painted 
sceneiy had been introduced, a skme Avas erected 
behind the orchestra containing dressing rooms, 
and was later adorned with a proscenium of half 
columns, originally wood, but later stone, between 
Avhich Avere slabs, or pinakes, on which the scenery 
Avas painted. These slabs could be remove when 
the actors came out into the orchestra. Even when 
there Avas a stone sicene and proscenium, most 
scholars noAv agree that the actors performed in 
the orchestra, where even a Avhisper could be heard 
by the topmost roAV, as the writer can hear witness 
from experiments at Epidaurus. The §ods, of 
course, appeared on top of the proscenium,^ or 
theologeian. Ghosts, like that of Darius in the 
Fersm, Avould appear by * Charon^s stairs,’ Avhich 
descended in the middle of the orchestra and con- 
nected with an underground passage to the.^^ti^, 


as at^ Eretria and Sicyon. The actors Avere dis- 
tinguished from the chorus by their costume, often 
padded, and by their Avigs and masks. It used to 
he thought that their height was increased by the 
cothupius on the feet and the onchos on the head. 
But it is likely that the cothurnus Avas unknown 
till late times. Doubt has also been thrown on the 
use of the eceyclcTna, or machine to xoli out the 
corpse, since no murder could be represented in full 
view of the spectators. But there seems to he 
evidence for its use. Men played the part of 
women. There was no curtain, as in the Roman 
theatre, so that there Avas rarely a change of 
scene; but the three unities of time, place, and 
action Avere often violated, and not consciously 
formulated by the Greeks. 

LiTBRiLTORK.— ct the different histories of Greek Literature, 
esp. Croiset, Hist. dc M litt, greoque, iii. (1891), tr. in abridged 
form by Heffelbower (1904) ; Christ, Gesch, der grieck. Lit- 
teratur^, 1905 ; Fowler, Hist, of Ancient Or. Literature, 1902 ; 
Capps, From Eomer to Theocritvs, 1909, pp. 182-300, 414-440 
[one of the best accounts of the subject] ; Wright, Short Hist, 
cf Gr. Literature, 1QQ7 ; Verrall, Students Manual of 
Tragedy, 1891 ; Barnett, Gr. Drama, Temple Primers, 1^0 [an 
excellent little book, with a good account of the origin and early 
history of the drama}; Haigh, Tragic Drama of the Greeks, 
1896, The Attic Theatre, 1889 (Srd ed. by Pickard-Oambridge, 
1907) ; Moulton, Ancient Classical Drama, 1890 ; Weil, 
sur le drame antique, 1897 ; Campbell, Guide to Gr. Tnmedy fcm 
English Readers, 1891 ; Ridgeway, The Origin of Tragedy, 
1910 [the most recent and important treatment] ; Farnell, * The 
Megala Dionysia and the Origin of Tragedy’ {JHS xxix. [1909] 
p. xlvii), also Cults of the Greek States, v. [1910], s.v. * Pionysim * ; 
Reisch, ‘ Zur Vorgesch. der attischen Tragodie* {Festschrift 
fur Gomperz, 1902, p. 469 f.). For the religious side, cf, esp. 
J. Adam, The Religious TeachAfs of Greece, 1908; Campbell, 
Religion in Greek LiteraPiire, T8SS ; Dyer, Gods in Greece, 1891 ; 
Foucart, Le Culte de Dionysos en Attique, 1904 ; J. E. Harrison, 
Proleg. to the Study of Greek Religion^ 1908 (esp. pp. 359-463) ; 
Pater, Greek Studies : A Study of Dionysus, 1895 ; Wernicke, 
‘ Bockschbre und Satyr-drama’ (ffennes, xxxii. [1897] 290 f.). For 
the ruins of theatres and their interpretation, cf. Dbrpfela, Das 
griech. Theater, 1896 ; Puchstein, Die grieck. Buhne, 1901. On 
the dramatic inscriptions, cf. Wilhelm, Urkundm dramat 
Auffiihmngen in Athen, 1906, and the arfet. by Capps cited 
there, esp. the * Introduction of Comedy into the Oitv Dlonysia* 
(Chicago Decennial PvhUcations). Other important works 
are the editions of Aristotle’s Poetws hy Butcher (1898) and 
By water (1909) ; O’Connor, Chapters in the History of Actors 
and Acting in Ancient Greece, 1908 ; Rees, The So-called Rule 
of Three Actors, 1908 ; Smith, ‘ The Use of the Buskin in Greek 
Tragedy ’ (Harvard Studies, xvi. [1905]) ; Hains, * Gr. Plays in 
America’ (Classical Journal, vi- [1910] 24 f.). Other books on 
the Greek drama are being prepared by Capps, Harris, Hanry, 
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DRAMA (Indian). — :i. The classical Indian 
drama. — The extant masterpieces of the Indian 
drama belong to the most nourishing period of 
classical Sanskrit literature, which may he sup- 
posed to begin with the establishment of the Gupta 
Empire in A.D. 319, and to extend to about the 
year 800, though the literature of the next three 
or four centuries, which may be regarded as the 
silver age, includes a number of dramas of con- 
siderable interest and importance ; and this species 
of composition lias continued to he cultivated in 
India even down to the present day. But th^e 
later productions are destitute of originality. 
They are either imitations of the old models, or 
exercises constructed in accordance with the rules 
of the rhetoricians and the writers on the dramatic 
art. Recent discoveries have, however, shown 
that the antiquity of the classical drama is much 

f reater than is r^resented by the extant literature, 
'ragments of Indian palm-leaf MSS found in 
Central Asia shoAV that a dramatic literature 
possessing substantially the same chief character- 
istics (§ 2 ) was fiourishing several centuries earlier 
in the ICusana period (§ 3 ). 

Like all other works of the classical period — such 
as the romances, the literary epics, and the lyrical 
poems— the Sanskrit dramas are of an artificial 
and highly elaborated character. The rules which 
govern their language, their structure, the choice 
of theh: draTuatis p&rsonm^ and their plots are 
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those wliicli had been already fixed by gram- 
marians and theorists, I)e])endent as they are for 
their interest, not so much on originality of j)lot 
or a life-like portrayal of character, as on their 
power to excite emotion, on refinement of language, 
and on subtlety of expression, they can have 
appealed only to cultivated audiences. We thus 
find the drama, at its first appearance in literature, 
to be a perfected work of art, the form of which, 
already definitely settled, does not subsequently 
undergo any important modification. 

^ This drama must have had a history ; but such 
earlier forms as might have enabled us to trace its 
origin and growth directly were either not com- 
mitted to writing or have disappeared in the course 
of time. Eeferences in early literature prove, 
indeed, that a drama of some kind flourished in 
India at least as early as the 4th cent. B.C. (see 
§ 8) ; but there is nothing actually extant in Indian 
literature which stands to the classical drama in 
the same relation as the early epics, the Mahd~ 
hhdrata and the Bmidyana — the oldest portions of 
which probably go back to c. 500 B.C. — stand to the 
later epics of the classical period. All that can be 
now known of the history and development of the 
Indian drama must be inferred : (1) from the plays 
themselves, (2) from works dealing with the arts of 
dramatic composition and dramatic representation, 

(3) from references in other literature, and (4) from 
a consideration of the popular theatre which con- 
tinues still to flourish in India, 

2, Chief features. — Some of the most important 
characteristics which are common to all Sanskrit 
plays are the following : — 

■ ’ (1) TM Every play begins with a 

solemn prayer in verse, addressed to some deity — 
usually Siva or Visnu or some Divine personage con- 
nected with them. In the case of one drama, the 
Nagananda, Buddha is invoked.^ This prayer, 
called the ndnd\ was pronounced by the manager 
of the theatre [mtradmra)^ who was also usually 
the principal actor. It formed part originally of 
an introductory religious ceremony called the 
^wrvarahga, and remained prefixed to the drama 
as a sign of its religious origin. 

(2) The jpTologue. — At the conclusion of the 
fidnd% the manager calls to his side one of the 
^tors or actresses ; and the dialogue which follows 
is adroitly used to bespeak the good-will of the 
audience, to give some account of the piece to he 
performed, and to lead up to the action of the 
opening scene by calling attention to the character 
or characters who now appear on the stage. This 
introduction [dmukha or prastdvand) differs from 
the prologue in the Latin, French, or English 
comedy, in so far that it is not definitely separated 
from the play itself, and is intended to set the plot 
in motion. 

(3) The cmts . — The play thus begun divides itself 
naturally into acts {ahlca)t each forming, as it were, 
a chapter in the story. The hero appears in each 
act I and an act comes to an end when all the 
characters have gone off the stage. The unity of 
time is preserved only within each act and not 
throughout the whole play ; and even within the 
act the rule is liberally interpreted by a proviso that 
the events described must not he supposed to have 
lasted more than twenty-four hours. The time 
supposed to elapse between one act and another is, 
in theory, limited to a year; hut in practice a 
longer interval is sometimes permitted.^ The 
audience is made acquainted with events which 
have taken place between acts by means of inter- 
ludes {vishambhaka ov prave^aha), which take the 

1 See 1 3 ; cf. also tiie fragments of plays discovered in Central 
deflbaitely Buddhistic in character. 

-See Jackson, * Time Analysis of Sanskrit Plays,’ in JAOS 
XX. (1899] 341-359, xxi. [1900] 88-108. 


form of monologues or duologues. The unity of 
place is not observed. Journeys from one spot to 
another, or from the earth to tne skjj for instance, 
may be represented dramatically within the act. 

(4) Expression of emotions. — ^The object of the 
dramatic art is to produce emotion in the mind of 
the spectator ; and to this end everything else is 
subordinated. In the course of a play all the 
emotions (rasa), enumerated as eight/ may be 
excited ; but those of love and heroism sliould 
preponderate. Death and fighting must not be 
represented on the stage ; and every play must 
have a happy ending. Tragedy, therefore, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, finds no place in the 
classical Hindu theatre. These characteristic aims 
and limitations produce in Sanskrit plays a senti- 
mental and conventional atmosphere which distin- 
guishes them in a very marked manner from the 
tragedies and comedies of ancient Greece and Borne. 

(5) Verse and prose mixed. — A no less striking 
contrast is presented by their form. Sanskrit 
plays are vinritten partly in verse and partly in 
prose. The verse portions consist of short lyrical 
poems descriptive of the beauties of Nature, the 
charms of women, feelings of love, joy, despair, 
etc., and these are connected by a prose dialogue. 
The action of the plot is carried on almost entirely 
in prose, while the personal feelings of the char- 
acters inspired by their surroundings are expressed 
in the most formal verse. These lyrics, couched in 
a great variety of metres, and adorned with all the 
devices of rhetoric, are highly polished specimens 
of the poetic art such as coma have been appre- 
ciated, or even understood, only by a cultured 
audience. It seems probable that, m the earlier 
stages of the drama, the verses only were fixed, 
while the connecting dialogue was left to improvis- 
ation, as in the popular plays at the present day. 

(6) Sanskrit and Frahrit , — ^The dramatis personce 
speak either the literary language (Sanskrit) or one 
or other of the popular dialects (Prakrit). The 
distribution of languages among the various char- 
acters may be given as follows from the DaSa-Eupa 
ii. 97-99 (ed. and tr. Haas, p. 75) : 

‘Sanskrit is to be spoken by men that are not of low rank, by 
devotees, and in some cases by female ascetics, by the chief 
5[ueen,2 by daughters of ministers, and by courtesans. Prakrit 
is generally [to be the language] of women, and ^auraseni in the 
case of male characters of low rank. In like manner Pi^achas, 
verj^ low persons^ and the like are to speak Pai^acM and Magadhi. 
Of whatever region an inferior character may be, of that region 
is his language to be. For a special purpose the language of 
the highest and subsequent characters may be changed." 

This diversity of tongues would seem to indicate 
that the drama assumed its final form at a period 
when the educated classes were in the habit of 
using Sanskrit as an ordinary means of com- 
munication, while the uneducated classes still 
continued to employ their own dialects. But, 
though the classical drama may thus show con- 
ventionalized a state of things which must at one 
time have had its basis in actual fact, its Prakrits 
are no longer the genuine language of the people. 
They, too, have become conventional; that is to 
say, they are merely Sanskrit changed into the 
various Prakrits in accordance with %vhat were 
supposed to he the phonetic peculiarities of each, 
in much the same way as the Scotch and Irish 
characters on the English stage are of ten made to 
speak a jargon which is nothing more than per- 
verted English — the work of a dramatist who has no 
knowledge of the living dialects. These dramatic 
Pralmts are, further, assigned to different classes 
of characters, and applied to different uses in the 
plays, in a manner which is also purely con- 
ventional. The Prakrits thus represented most 
commonly are three in number — Sauraseni, Maha- 

1 For an elaborate study of the rasas, see Regnaud Mitorzgim 
samJoritey Paris, 1884, pp. 267-364. 

3 In the extant plays the queen regularly speaks Prakrit. 
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rastri and MagadJiI ; but a number of others are 
found occasionally. Sauraseni, the dialect of the 
region of the Mathura (Muttra), is used in prose by 
the queen and her attendants and by the higher 
subordinates generally. In verse the same char- 
acters use Maharastri, the language of the Mah- 
ratta country. The* lower subordinate characters 
sneak either Magadhi, the dialect of Magadha 
(Bihar), the country around Pataliputra (Patna), 
or some peculiar patois of their own. A fourth 
Prakrit, Pai^achi, spoken in certain districts of 
N.W. India, is said by the grammarians to have 
been used in the drama, but is known at present 
only from their quotations, and has not been found 
in any extant play. 

The predominance in the plays of Sauraseni, the 
dialect of the country of Mathura, the holy land of 
Kr§naism, lends some support to the theory, which 
is not improbable otherwise, that the drama had 
its origin in religious performances celebrating the 
life and exploits of Visnu-Ersna. 

(7) The cfiaracters, etc.— The characters in a play 
may be either semi-Divine or human; and, as 
according to Hindu ideas there is no very definite 
line of demarcation to be drawn between these two 
classes, they are often brought into association, as, 
for instance, when a king falls in love with an 
upsaraSi one of Indra^s nymphs. 

The plot may be taken from legend or from 
history, or it may be founded on contemporary life 
and manners. In any case, the main interest 
almost invariably centres in a love-story. For a 
rare exception, see § 3, vi. ‘ Mudram^cbsa,^ 

The scenes are predominatingly, though by no ■ 
means exclusively, those of court life; and the 
persons most frequently represented are kings and 
queens and their entourage. There can be no 
doubt that the classical drama was developed 
mainly under the influence of royal patronage, and 
that the dramatists were usually also court poets. 
The dependants of the court, too, supplied certaiu 
types which are especially characteristic of the 
Indian stage. The most noteworthy of these are 
the (who appears in nearly all the plays 

except those of Bhavabhuti), the vita, and the 
iaJcdra (who are known chiefly from the Mrckckhct- 
[see § 3] and the text-books). 

the vidusa^a, who has often been compared with 
Shakespeare’s clown, is the king’s confidant and 
go-between. His gluttony, his stupidity, and his 
foibles make him the comic character of the piece. 
Although a Brahman, he speaks Prakrit, like the 
uneducated characters. This fact probably denotes 
that the type has been borrowed by the literary 
drama from the popular stage. 2 

The vita, another associate of the king, is a 
person of wit and refinement, who combines the 
graces and the subserviency of the courtier. 

The iakdra is the brother of one of the inferior 
wives of the king, and is represented as an insolent, 
overbearing upstart. The name, according to the 
grammarians, denotes a person of Saka descent 
(Fatafijali, Mahdbhdsua, ad Panini, IV. i. 130). 
As Sylvain L4vi {Le Th4dtre indien, p. 361 f.) has 


first found a place m the Indian drama at a period 

I For a fuller account of the Prakrits, see R, Pischel, Gram, 
d&t Prahrit-Sprachen (GIAP i. 8, Strassburg, 1900); on the 
Pai^achi, see also Konow, ‘ The Home of Pai^aci,* in ZJOMG Ixiv. 
11910] 95-118- 

3 Pischel {Borne of the. Puppet-play y Eng. tr., London, 1902) 
supposes the vidu^aka to be the original of the buffoon who 
appears in various forms in the popular theatres of medisBval 
Europe. It is perhaps more probable that some such character 
is inevitable wherever a popular drama is developed. A nearer 
paitdlel to the mdu§aha would seem to be supplied by the friar, 
w'ho was often represented as a comic chaxaoter. On the vidu- 
mha, see especially Huizinga, De vidH^aka in het indiseh Tooneel 
(Oroningen, 1897). Cf. also Schmidt, Beiirage zur ind, Brotik, 
Leipmg, 1902, pp. 200-‘203. 


when ^aka princes were ruling in India, and 
niatrimoniaP alliances between royal bouses of 
Hindu and Saka nationality were possible. The 
peculiar language spoken by tins ebaraeter is also 
said to be that of the J^akas {MhUyadarpana, 
81, 85). 

Historically interesting also on account of their 
name are the yavanis, who attend the king as 
armour-bearers. These must have been originally 
Yavana (‘ Greek ’) women, although, like the 
French word suisse, the term may at a later 
date have been used to denote any attendant of 
a particular kind.^ 

(8) Buildings and stage-properties.--'FtQm the 
prologues to the dramas we learn that they were 
usually performed on the occasion of a festival — 
most frequently the Spring Festival (see § 10). 
The sim^e arrangements of the Indian stage 
required no building fitted with special contriv- 
ances like our own theatres or the Greek O^arpa, 
The plays were, as a rule, given in the hall of a 
royal palace which was used for exhibitions of 
singing and dancing {sarngita-Sdld), 

No doubt the hall was sometimes specially intended fer 
dramatic representations, and was, therefore, called prek^d- 
Orha, * play-house.* Such buildings are described in the Bdtya- 
sdstra (see § ^). Inscriptions in a cave at Ramagadh seem to 
indicate that it was intended to be used as a theatre (see Bloch, 
ZDMG Iviii. [1904] 455 ; Ann, Rep, of the Archml, Survey qf 
India, ii.). 

The stage was open to the audience in front, 
while the background was formed by a curtain 
divided in the centre. The tiring-room {nepathya) 
was immediately behind the curtain, "V^en char- 
acters came on the stage in a dignified manner, the 
two halves of the curtain were drawn aside by 
attendants ; but, when haste was to be indicated, 
the actor entered ‘with a toss of the curtain’ 
{apatl-k^epena). 

One of the names for this curtain, yavaniM, was supposed 
by Webet (ZDMG m [1860] 269, Jwd. Stud., Leipzig, 1868, 
sail. 492) to mean ‘the Greek cloth,* and the etymology wae 
used by him to support his theory of Greek influence in the 
Indian drama. The word, however, more probably denotes 
some fabric made by the Yavanas. If so, it is, like Mara and 
yavani, interesting as evidence of the period in which the drama 
assumed its form. 

Stage-properties of the most obvious description 
only, such as thrones and chariots, were used; 
ana there was no scenery in the ordinary sense of 
the word. Its lack was supplied by lyrics de- 
scribing the imaginary surroundings, supplemented 
by mimetic action, and by an elaborate system of 
gesture to which a conventional significance well 
understood by the audience was attached, some- 
what in the style of the modern ballet. 

3. The most important plays. — 

The earliest specimen of the Sanskrit drama was formerly 
supposed to be the Mfchchhakatikd, which was referred to the 
4th cent.; but, since the appearance of Sylvain Levi’s Le 
TMdtre indien, it is now generally believed to belong to a 
later period (see below, iii. * SudraJea ’). The earliest complete 
plays which have been published would seem to be those of 
Kalidasa, who probably lived in the reign of the Gupta monarch 
Chandra^pta ii. Vikramaditya (a.1). 401-415). But, in the 
prologue to what is usually regarded as KMdUsa’s earliest 
drama, the Mdlavihdgnimitra, he records the names of some 
‘far-famed’ predecessors— Bhasa, Kamilla, Saumilla, and Kavi- 
putra. Until recently only fragments of plays by these 
dramatists were known ; but, in May 1910, Pandit T. Gapapati 
Sastri discovered, in an old library in Travancore, MSS of ten 
dramas of Bhasa, including the Svapna-vdsavadattd, of which 
Bhai^ was previously known to be the author, and the Paridra- 
chdrudatta, from which the plot of the Mfdhehhakatihd was 
borrowed. Editions of these plays may be expected to appear 
shortly in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series (see Sylvain L6vi, 
JA xvi. [1910] 388). 

Fragments of Indian (Buddhist) dramas of a much earlier 
date have been discovered in Central' Asia. These belong to 
the early Kusana period, when Central Asia formed part of the 
Indian Empire; and one of them is actually the work of 
A^vagho^a, the court poet of Kaniska. The chronolo^ of the 
Kusana period is at present in an unsettled state ; and the age 
of these fragments will be variously estimated according to the 
different views which scholars hold as to the epoch of Kanigka. 

1 For the period to which these foreign invaders belong, 

see § xo. 
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That is to say, while some will suppose them to belong to the 
1st cent. B.C., others will assign them to the 1st or to the early 
part of the 2nd cent. a.d. These dramas are of the con- 
ventional form (see § a), and do not differ essentially m lan- 
guage or style from the well-known examples of the classical 
period. Their evidence is extremely important, as showing 
that the structure of the drama was already settled at a period 
which may be from three to four and a half centimes anterior 
to 


buddhistischer Dramen herausgegeben von Heinrich Luders, 
Berlin, 1911 ; Bas ^ariputra-'j^akarav>oi>, Drama aes Asva- 
ghosa! by Heinrich Luders, Berlin, 1911 (SUssungsber, der 
Konig. Prmss, Ahad. der Wissenschafterif l^ih-Hist. Olasse, 
p. S88). 

The number of extant plays recorded in Schuyler’s 
jBihliography of the SaTtskrit Drama exceeds five 
hundred, Dut a great number of these are late and 
purely imitative productions of little intei’est or 
literary value. The following list contains the 
titles, with short descriptions, of the most im- 
portant : 

i. KalidIsa.— (1) MdlaviMgnimitra: the story of King 
Agnimitra and the Princess Malavika (repeatedly translated, 
e.g. TawneyS, Calcutta, 1891). The play is historical in the 
sense that some of the characters are known to history. 
Agnimitra was the second member of the Suuga dynasty, 
which succeeded the Mauryas in the kingdom of VidiiSa (E. 
Malwa), c. 178 b.c. Incidents referred to in the play, such as the 
war with Vidarbha and the defeat of the Yavanas, are also 
perhaps historical. (2) Sakuntald (the most popular of Skr. 
plays; first tr. Jones, Calcutta, 1789): the story of King 
Dusyanta and the nymph Sakuntala, taken from bk. i, of the 
Mahdbhdrata. (B) ViJ^amorvaM (repeatedly translated, e.g, 
by Wilson): the story of King Pururavas and the Nymph 
Urv^, which goes back to Vedic times. A dialc^ue between 
these two personages is found in the Eigveda (x. 95). 

ii. Habsa Q^eigned a.d. 606— c. 648).— (1 and 2) Ratndmli 
(Eng, tr. by Wilson) and Priyada/rdikd (tr. Strehly, Paris, 1888 ; 
Eng. tr. in preparation by A. Y, W. Jackson), named after their 
heroines. The plots are taken from the cycle of stories about 
the adventures of King Udayana of Vatsa. (3) Ndgdnanda ; 
founded on the Buddhist story of the Bodhisattva Jimuta- 
vaiiMia (Eng. tr. by Boyd, London, 1872). In the opening 
benediction Buddha is invoked.^ 

iii. SfiDRAKA.— ‘The Clay Cart’ ; a comedy 
of middle-class contemporary life. The plot gathers around the 
love of the rich courtesan Vasantosena for the poor but well- 
born Ohanidabta (Eng. tr. by Wilson, and especially Ryder, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1905). This, the most human and amusing 
of Banskrit plays, is now known to be an adaptation of Bhasa’s 
Dafidra-chdrudaUa^ * Poor Oharudatta.' 2 

iv. Bhavabhoti (flourished at the court of Yaiovarman of 
Kanauj, c. a.d. 690).— (1 and 2) Mahdviracharita (tr. Pickford, 
London, 1871) and Uttarardmacharita (several translations, 
e.g. by Wilson) : founded on the story of Rama. (3) Mdlati- 
mddMm : a comedy of contemporary life named after the two 
chief characters Malaiaand Madhava (Eng. tr. by Wilson). 

V. BHAWANlB.AVA3jA(beforethesecondlialf of tbeOtlicent.), 
---Ve'ij,isa7pJidra (Eng. tr. by Tagore, Calcutta, 1880) : the plot 
is taken from the MaMbMrata. 

vi. Vi^abhadaxta or Vi^Ikhadeva (about the same date as 
the last).— : a political drama with no principal 
female characters and no love interest (Eng. tr. by Wilson). 
The plot is historical. It turns on the fall of the Nandas and 
the coming to power {c. 316 b.o.) of Chandragupta, the founder 
of the Maurya dynasty, the SaySpo/corro? of Alexander the 
Great’s historians. 

vii. RSja§ekhara (lived at the court of Mahendrapala of 
Kanauj, c. a,d. 900).— (1) Viddhaidtabhafljikd, ‘The Pierced 
Statue’ (Eng. tr. by Gray, JAOS xxvii. [1906] 1-71); (2) 
Karpvrama1ljaA%y ‘The Camphor Cluster’ (ed. and tr, Konow 
and Lanman, Cambridge, Mass., '1901);. (3 and 4) Bala- 
rdmdyav>a and JBdla-bhdrata. The first of these is, in some 
respects, an imitation of the Ratndvali ; the second is note- 
worthy as being the only extant example of a play written 
altogether in Prakrit ; the third and fourth are founded respec- 
tively on the stories of the Ramdt/oc^ and the Mahdhhdrata. 

via. liR^NAMifeA (11th cent.y.^Prabodhachandrodaya, ‘The 
Rising of the Moon of Wisdom’: an allegorical play in which 
the characters are abstract ideas, virtues, or vices.s Its object 


1 Alfchou^ these three plays bear the name of King Har§a- 

vardhana Siladitya of Thanesar, and each contains a verse 
asserting the royal authorship, it is probable that they were the 
work of a court poet, perhaps Bana, to whom also a play 
entitled Pdrmtl-pari'n.aya, ‘Parvati’s Wedding’ (tr. Glaser, 
Trieste programme, 1886), is attributed (on this whole pro- 
blem, see Ettinghausen, Uar^a Vardhana, empereur et pobte, 
Paris, 1900. ’ 

2 King Sudraka, to whom this comedy is attributed, is the 
central figure of a group of legends, from which no exact 
information as to his date or locality can be obtained. As in 
other similar cases, it is probable that the actual author was 
some court poet. The Mfchckhakatikd may perhaps belong to 
the or 7th century. 

^ Allegorical characters are also found in one of the Buddhist 
plays of which fragments have been discovered in Central Asia, 


is to glorify the Vedanta philosophy and to inculcate the worship 
of Yispu (Eng. tr..by Taylor Bombay, 1893). 

For dramas inscribed on stone, see Kielhorn, ‘ Bnichsbucke 
ind. Schauspiele in Inschriften zu Ajmcre’ (GGY, 1901) ; and 
Hultzsoh, Epigr, Ind. viii. [1905-6] 96. 

4. Works on the theatre.— Of the Staiiskrit 
treatises which deal with dramatic composition 
and theatrical representation tiie following are the 
most important 

The Natya-4dstra is an encyclopedia dealing 
with the theatre and all the arts associated there- 
with. It is regarded as the highest authority, 
and is supposed to be of Divine authorship. It is 
said to have been revealed as a fifth Veda by the 
god Brahma to the sage Bharata, who is often 
mentioned in the plays as the stage-manager of 
the gods. It is at least as old as the earliest 
extant dramas, and may be mnch older. The list 
of forei^ invaders of India mentioned in it — 
§akas, Yavanas, Pahlavas, Bahlikas— seems to 
indicate the same period as the dramas themselves 
(see Sylvain L4vi, op. ciL, Appendix, p. 3). 

The DaSa-Eiipa (ed. and tr. Haas, New York, 
1911) of Dhanamjaya, who lived in the reign of 
Muhjaor Vakpatiraja, king of Malwa (last quarter 
of the 10th cent.), deals only with the dramatic 
art, which it analyzes under four headings: (1) 
the plot, (2) the hero and the other characters, (3) 
the prologue and the various species of dramatic 
composition, (4) the poetry and the sentiments to 
be expresssed. 

The Sdhityadarpana (ed. and tr. Ballantyne and 
Mitra, Calcutta, 1875) of Visvanatha, of uncertain 
date, treats not only of the drama but also of the 
whole art of poetry. 

These works show a subtle power of analysis 
which is characteristically Indian ; hut the ana- 
lysis is rather of the form than of the spirit, and 
is as alien as possible from what has, since the 
days of Aristotle, been regarded as dramatic criti- 
cism in the West. Thus, the principles in accord- 
ance with which dramas are classified are founded 
on what we should consider accidents rather than 
essentials ; for example, the rank of the hero, the 
number of the acts, the kind of language (whether 
partly in Sanskrit and partly in Prakrit, or alto- 
gether in Prakrit, etc.). ^ According to such prin- 
ciples, all dramas are divided into two main classes 
— a higher {rilpaka), of which there are 10 varie- 
ties ; and a lower {upariipaka), of which there are 
18 varieties. Of the ritpaka^ the first variety is 
the nd^aka, which must consist of not fewer than 
5 and not more than 10 acts, and in which the 
hero must be a god or a prince, e.g, Sakimtald, 
The next variety is the prakarana, a love-story 
of real life, in which hero and heroine must be of 
good family, e.g. Mrchchhakaiikd. Of the uparu- 
paka the chief variety is the ndtiha, which has the 
same type of hero as the ndtaka, but is confined 
to 4 acts, e.g. Batndvall. Anotlier variety, the 
fourth in the enumeration, is the mttaka^ which 
(according to the Sdhityadarpa'^a) is like the 
ndtika, except that it is written entirely in Pra- 
krit, e.g. Karpuramanjan. 

[In addition to the riLpakas and uparupakas just noted, the 
following types described by the Indian dramaturgists are also 
accessible, though the' majority of them are still untranslated. 

1. RUpAKAS.-^i.) The Bhdnd, or monologue, descriptive of 
the passing throng or of a rascal’s exploits (e.g. VamntatUaka 
of Varadacharya, ed. Vidyasagara, Calcutta, 1872 ; Eng. tr, in 
course of preparation by L. H, Gray), (ii.) Prahamna, or farce 
(e.g. Jyotiri^vara’s Dhurtasamdgama, tr. Marazzi, Teatro udto 
indiano, Milan, 1871-74, ii. 189-231). (iii.) Dima, or presenta- 
tion of terrible events, the effect of the combats, etc. , often being 
enhanced by sorcery, eclipses, and the like (e.g, Rama’s Mmu 
mathonmathana, ed. R. Schmidt, SSDMG Ixiii. [1909] 499-437, 
629-664). (iv.) Vydyoga, or military spectacle, from which the 
sentiment of love is excluded (e.g. Kanchanacharya's Dhanmp- 
jayavijaya, ed. Sivadatta and Parab, Bombay, 1895). 

2. UpAEfeAKAS.— (i.) The Trotaka, merely a variety of the 
ndtaka (e.g. the VikramorvaSi 3, i.]), (ii.) Srlgadita, in 
which the name of the goddess Sri (‘Fortune’) is frequently 
mentioned, or the divinity is imitated by the heroine (e,g. Ma- 
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dhava Bhat;t;a*s Siibhadrdhara's^at ed. DurgaprasMa artd Parab 
Bombay, 18SS). (iii.) Bhdv.ikcl, a comic piece in one act h.gl 
Rupa Gosvamrs Bdnakelikaumudiy ed. Jiva Oosvami, Mur- 
shidabad, 1881). ’ 

To these should be added, though, unmentioned by the native 
dramaturgists, the very interesting Chdydndiakaj or ‘ shadow 
play ’ (e.g, Subhata’s Dutddgada, tr. Gray, JAOS xxxi. [19111 *. 
see below, § 6).~-L. H. Gray.] ^ 

In the same spirit the theorists delight in arrang- 
ing into divisions and sub-divisions — ^according to 
rank, character, and circumstances— all the con- 
ceivable types of hero and heroine, and all the pos- 
sible varieties of plot. Artificial and meticulous 
as is the theory of drama thus presented, it is 
substantially observed in all the plays extant, and 
it acquires a more binding power as time goes 
on, so that the later productions are no longer 
works of art, but exercises written to illustrate 
rules. 

5. Prakrit nomenclature a sign of popular origin. 
— The whole nomenclature of the drama, however, 
as employed and expounded by the theorists, sup- 
plies indisputable evidence of its popular origin. 
The terms denoting acting and actors, the different 
kinds of plays, theatrical appliances, etc., are pre- 
dommatingly Prakrit and not Sanskrit, as they 
must have been if the drama had been literary 
from the fi.rst. The very root nat, ‘to act,’ is 
the Prakrit equivalent of the Sanskrit ‘to 
dance,’ in the Indian sense, that is, ‘ to express by 
mimetic action.’ It occurs in Panini’s grammar 
(ly. iii. 110, 129; 4th cent. B.C.), and both Panini 
himself and, still more explicitly, his commentator 
Patau jali {2nd cent. B.c.) show that, at their re- 
spective dates, the educated classes spoke Sanskrit, 
’while the common people still continued to use 
their native dialects. The drama, then, had its 
origin among the common people; and, at the 
later period when it assiimea a literary form, its 
nomenclature was so firmly established as not to 
suffer change through the influence of its new sur- 
roundings, 

6. Influence of the puppet-play. — Further evi- 
dence of a popular origin has been seen in the 
titles sutraahdra and sthapaha applied to the 
manager and to his principal assistant. The word 
miradhdra means literally ‘the holder of the 
strings/ and sthapaka ‘the placer.’ These terms 
are supposed to have been borrowed from the 
puppet-play, which was undoubtedly a very 
ancient form of dramatic representation in India, 
and is alluded to by Nilakantha in his com- 
mentary on Mahahhdrata, xii. ccxcv. 5 (Shankar 
Pandit, in notes to Vikramormki, p. 4, Bombay 
Sanskrit Series, 1879; Pischel, Home of the 
Fuppetplay, and ‘ Das altind. Schattenspiel,’ 
SB AW xxiii. [1906] 482-502; Gray, introduction 
to his tr. of the Diitdhgada^ in JAOS xxxii. [1912]). 

The stkapaka^ who is well-known from the text-books, has 
almost vanished from the stage. He probably, however, ap- 
pears in the KarpurarnafljarU although the MSS are not in 
agreement on this point (see Konow and Lanman, Barpura- 
maUjart, p. 196, Harvard Oriental Series, vol. iv. [1901]). 

7. Popular plays {ydtrd'S ). — The classical drama 
is, therefore, a popular product which has received 
a literary devmopment. This development took 
place, as is, indeed, true of ela.ssical Sanskrit 
literature generally, under royal patronage. The 
plays, as we learn from the prol^ues, were most 
frequently performed at palaces on the occasion of 
the Spring Festival ; the characters represented 
are most commonly kings and queens and thejper- 
sonnel of the court; the dramatists are usually 
court poets ; and the authorship of a number of 
plays is attributed to the kings themselves. 

The popular drama, however, did not cease to 
exist because it assumed a more polished form 
at courts. While the works of a Kalidasa or a 
Bhavabhuti were being performed before a courtly 
audience in the hall ot the palace, the popular 


plays were appealing to humbler folk in the open 
air. They still survive in India under the name 
of j/atras, a name which declares their religious 
origin ; for ydtrd means a festival in honour of 
some deity. The plots, too, of these popular plays 
are still religious in character. They are still 
taken from the legends of the gods and heroes of 
the Mahahhdrata and Mmndyana, The striking 
similarity between the ydtrds and the ‘ mysteries ’ 
of^ mediceval Europe has been pointed out by 
Nisikinta Chattopadhyaya {The Ydtrds, or the 
Popular Dramas of Bengal, London, 1882, p. 3 ; 
Ind, Essays, Zurich, 1883, p. 3), and there can be 
no doubt that the theatre in India, as in Europe, 
had its origin in religion. 

8.^ References to drama in early literature.— The 
earliest certain mention of a dramatic literature 
appears to occur in Panini’s grammar (c. 350 b.c.), 
IV. iii. 110-111, where he gives rules for the forma- 
tion of the names denoting the followers of two 
text-books on the drama — those of ^ilalin and 
Kr^asvin. These treatises are lost ; it is probable 
that they and all other works of the same nature 
were superseded by the Ndtya-sdstra (see § 4). 
PaninFs commentator, Patanj’ali (c. 140B.C.), often 
refers in Ms Mahdbhd^a to actors, and mentions 


— with the additional information that in the former 
the adherents of Kamsa and Vasndeva respectively 
reddened and blackened their faces (Weber, Ind, 
SHidien, xiii. 487 ; cf. also Keith, ZDMG Ixiv. 
[1910] 534-536). As both of the earliest recorded 
plays celebrated the exploits of the god Visnu, it 
has been suggested that the drama may have taken 
its origin from religious performances in his honour. 
There are also other indications that this view may 
possibly be correct (see § 2 (6)). 

9. Dramatic character of some early literature. 
— The earliest literature of India, extending back 
to a period c. 1200 or 1500 B.c,, includes certain 
compositions which are to some extent dramatic in 
character, and which inay well have supplied the 
germ of a regular drama. In the Bigveda there 
are fifteen hymns written in the form of dialogues, 
which, if recited with appropriate action and with 
the parts assigned to separate actors, would make 
diminutive plays. ^ 

The ancient epic poems, the Mahdhharata and 
Bdmdyana, contain many scenes which might well 
be acted. The step from the epic to the drama, if 
such a development had taken place in India, would 
have been a short one, since the change of speaker 
in the epic is denoted by a short prose statement, 
which is little more than a stage ^direction — ‘A. 
spake ’ — and not by a line of verse incorporated in 
the poem, as in Homer. 

The Brahmana literature, dating from c. SOOb.C., 
also contains accounts of performances of a dra- 
matic character which took place in connexion with 
certain religious ceremonies : 

‘ On solemn occasions, suck as that of the sacrifice of a horse, 
it was the custom in Vedic times to recite old histories and 
songs ; and the performers, the priests of the Big-veda and the 
Yajur-veda spoke turn and .turn about* (Hillebrandt^ Mtual- 
LitUraiur {QIAP Strassbiirg,1897, p. 150). On the day 
of a Mahavrata an Arya and Sudra appeared, who disputed 
about a skin (Hillebrandt, Eormn, Forsch. v. [1890] 327) ; and 
aifc the ceremony of the purchase of soma a buyer and seller 
were introduced, who held an animated conversation about the 
price. The buyer made his offer, the seller raised his price. If 
the soma-dealer proved refractory, the purchaser was bound to 
tear the soma from him, and also to take away the gold and the 
cow which he had -given for the soma. If the dealer resisted, 
tiie buyer had to beat him with a leather strap or with billets 

1 For these ‘safjv^^dda* hymns, see Oldenberg, ZDMG xxxvii. 
(1883) 64, and xxxix. (1886) 62 ; Sylvain L6vi, Ojp. cif. 301 ; von 
Schroder, Mystervum u. Mimm im Eig-veda, Leipzig, 1908, 
p. 1 ; Winternitz,' WZKM xxiii. [1909] 102 ; Hertel, ‘ Ursprung 
desind. Dramas und Epos,’ xviii. (1904)89-83, 137-168; Keith, 
in 1911, P..979. 
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of wood (Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie, Breslau, 1891-1902, 
i. 75; Pischel, p. 12 ).i 

10* Origin of the drama. — The foregoing para- 
graphs contain a summary of such evidence as 
hears on the question of the origin of the drama. 
From a consideration of the evidence thus sum- 
marized, the following four points would seem to 
be established : 

(1) The drama was of popular, not of learned, 
origin (see § 5). It is, therefore, difficult to suppose 
any connexion between it and the saTnvdda hymns 
of the Eigveda (see § 9). 

(2) The drama is of lyric, not of epic, origin. 
The actual plays are essentially lyrical. Their 
frame-work consists of a number of little poems 
about the beauties of Nature, or personal feelings, 
somewhat after the maimer of Heine’s Lieder, The 
prose dialogue which connects these is of minor 
unportance, and originally was probably left to 
improvisation (see § 2 (5)). It is probable, then, 
that the drama arose from songs associated with 
gestures, i.e, ‘dancing,’ in the Indian sense. Its 
form could not be explained if it were supposed to 
be of epic origin (see § 9).2 

(3) Its origin was religious. This is inferred from 
the existence of the mndl (see § 2 (1)), from the 
analogy of the ydtrds (§ 7), and from the titles of 
the earliest recorded plays (§ 8). The fact that 
dramas were regularly performed at the Festival 
of bprmg would seem to indicate that the rites 
from which they derived their origin may have 
been originally associated with some primitive 
form of Nature-worship, like those which are 
found incorporated in Brahman ritual (§ 9). It is 
qmte possible that, in certain parts of India, the 
worship of Yisnn-Krsna, with which the drama 
would appear to be especially connected (§§ 2 (6), 
8 ), may have been at a later date superimposed on 
some ppular festival of the kind. 

of some kind certainly existed as earlv 
some period between 
^is date and the date of the fragments found in 
Central Asia (see § 3), the form of the classical 
drama was stereotyped. The peoples of foreign 
nationality who have left their traces in the 
drama, and who are mentioned in the dramatic 
text-books, are those who occur in the other 
lit6rature-~epics, grammatical works, law^-books. 
etc..-and in the inscriptions which fall within this 
penod (Bapson, B, M, Cat, ‘Andhra Bynasty,’ 
etc., London, 1908, p. xcviii). ^ 

II. The question of Greek mfluence.— The view, 

f widely accepted, and most fully expounded 

(* Der griech. Einfluss im ind. Brama ’ 
0r..C7o^g., Berlin, 1882, 11. 

Indian drama had been influenced 
by the Newer Attic Comedy of Menandpr 
Phaemon (WO-260 B.C.). pUaWySs fe^ sS 
at the pment day. The arguments of 
considered one^by one by 
Sylyam LM (op. cU.), who finds none of them con- 
wneing; an^ as has been pointed out (§§ 2 10) 

the Indian Md the Greek drama that, prima facie 
deZopZm being fndepe{dent 
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1906- A survey of Indian dramaturgic literature, with refer- 
ences to parallel passages, is given by G. C. O. Haas, in his ed. 
and tr, of the Daia^Rwpa in the same series (New York, 1911 ). 
Eeference may also be made to A, V. Williams Jackson, 
‘Certain Dramatic Elements in Sanskrit Plays, with Parallels 
in the English Drama, ‘in AJPh xix. (1898) 241-264, and * Chil- 
dren on the Stage in the Ancient Hindu Drama,’ in LooMr-On. 
V. (1897) 609-516 ; and to L. H, Gray, ‘ The Sanskrit Novel and 
the Sanskrit Drama,’ in IF-ZTJfif xviii, (1904) 48-54, 

E. J. Bapson. 

DRAMA (Japanese).— I, Origin.— -The Japan- 
ese themselves do not hesitate to carry back the 
drama to mythological times. 

The jEejiK tells us how the great sun-goddess Amaterasu-d 
mikami-Ro-mikoto, angry with her mischievous and turbulent • 
brother Susa no w5, god of winds and storms, hid herself in a cave 
and refused to come forth. The gods, distressed by the eclipse 
of light which ensued, sought to lure her from the cavern, and 
at last succeeded in doing so by means of a simple play. A 
young and beautiful deity, Amatsu-uzume-no-mikoto, clad in 
moss from the mountain of Kayou, garlanded with flowers from 
the spmdie-tree, and bearing in her hand a bunch of bamboo- 
fronds, was set to dance a hieratic dance at the entrance to the 
cavern. The dance (it is still exhibited at Ise and Nara, and 
m Izumm was found vastly amusing by the crowd of gods 
assembled at the cave to witne.ss the success or failure of the 
e^ernnent, and a roar of delighted laughter went up from 
them. The sulking sun-goddess was filled with woman-like 
cunosity, peeped out from her hiding-place, and was finally 
pressed to return to her proper sphere. Thus the Atna-no- 
fa}aM^no.1eagura, or ‘ play before the celestial gate,’ came to be 
looked upon ^ the germ from which has sprung the classical 
drama of old Japan. 

The value of the above legend depends on the 
view taken as to the historic value of the KojiU, 
a compilation of the 8th cent. A.D., to which few 
foreigners would assign the same high position 
that is accorded to it by the J apanese. Under the 
year A.D. 671, however, Mihongi speaks of a 
tmmi, or ‘ rice-field-danee,’ connected with the 
ingathering of the harvest ; and this, by the be- 
ginning of the 11th cent., had developed into a 
more or less formal pantomime under a Chinese 
name which signifies the same thing as 

tavmi. The tarmi, however, seems to have been 
a purely Shintoistic dance, connected with the 
indigenous Nature - worship : the dengaku was 
more or less buddhicized, and was performed by 
men with shaven crowns who were called denqahu- 
6o5A^, or teachers of the law connected with the 
nee -field -dance, and who belonged (doubtless 
irregularly) to the Buddhist clergy. We have 
here a point of contact with the history of Bud- 
dhist developments in J apan. Buring the 9th and 
10th cents., when the miseries of the country were 
very great, and when little, if anything, was done 
for the amelioration of the people by the selfishly 
^Itured monks whose chief seats were in Kara 
Kyoto, Hieizan, and a few other seats of mon- 
astic piety, travelling priests belonging to no par- 
ticular sect of Buddhism itinerated throuffhout 
the country, gathering the people round them by 
simple dances and religious performances, and 
teaching the elements of popular religion. These 
men were known as odori^nemlmtsu, ‘dancing 


reciters of prayers.' They were also denaaku- 
ou’r*: famous of these men was Kuva 

hh5nm (9th cent.), a prince of the Imperial blood, 
who trav^ed all through the country with his 
mystery days and dances. It is in these itinerat- 
^® true successors of 

that faith in Amitabha alone, which, developed in 
the 7tli cent, by the Chinese patriarch Zendo, and 
encouraged bv Shfitoku Taisti, disappeared for a 
while under the ritualistic burdens of the systems 
in vogue at Nara and Kyoto, to reappear in the 
systems of Honen and Shinran. 

But the ‘riee-field-dances’ developed in another 
solemn and sedate 
dengaku, witli its religious tone, there arose the 
sangaku, or ‘Chinese dance,’ full of humour and 
comedy, and hence changed in popular parlance 
^mnigakn, m ‘monkey-dance/ which presently 
becapie the most poplar of all the forms 
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dances, and eventually developed into the 
par excellence. 

The word ro presents certain difficulties. Used as a verb it 
means ‘ to be able,’ * to have the power’ ; as a noun it signifies 
‘ power,’ ‘ faculty,’ ‘ capacity,’ * talent.’ It is much used in 
Buddhist philosophy, though this fact does not throw much 
light on its employment as a designation for lyrical dramas. 
P6ri (op. cit. infra) quotes Motoori (1730-1801) as suggesting that 
the character is a contraction for waza^ a term frequently used 
to denote ‘ actions,’ ‘ liturgies,’ * dances.’ We have kami-wazay 
‘ liturgies’ ; mai~waza^ * dances ’ ; oko-waza^ ‘ comic spectn-cles’ ; 
and Fujiwara Akihara (1020-1068) even speaks of sarugaku-no- 
waza. There is much to he said for this theory, but it still 
leaves untouched the problem as to how the pronunciation 
came to be changed to no. Can it be that ^ere lurks in 
nS some echo of the Indian word nat-a Q nautoh *) ? The no came 
into vogue in Japan at a time when Japan had close intercourse 
with China, when China was greatly influenced by India ; and 
there is much in the nautch that reminds one of the no. 
Motoori’s theory, that no- waza, is strengthened by the fact 
that the principal actor in a drama is called shi-^te (lit. 

TTOtTTTTjg). 

2, The — Apart from the philological diffi- 

culty involved in the name, the no is a lyric drama 
composed mainly of two factors — singing and pos- 
turing. Of these, posturing is the more ancient. 
We have seen that the Japanese assign the origin 
of ^ the m, as of the temple-dance itself, to that 
original kagura dance which was performed at the 
cave of the sun-goddess, and which is still per- 
petuated in the kagura dances at shrines and 
temples. The tamai was also mainly a dance, 
prooahly not unlike the country dances which still 
survive in remote country distiicts, wherever the 
police can be persuaded to shut their eyes, in con- 
nexion with the Feast of 0-hon. These dances 
are almost invariably accompanied by some rude 
instrumental music, and it is almost inevitable 
that singing should ensue when the bodies of a 
company of men and women are set in harmonious 
motion by the sound of some simple instrument. ' 
The country dances of all peoples are accompanied 
with song. The dialogues connecting the various 
songs and dances came in later, but so subsidiary 
is the place assigned to what in Europe would he 
considered the most important portion of the 
drama, that they are frequently omitted alto- 
gether from the utaihon, or printed copies of the 
no dramas. The place where the dialogue should 
come in is indicated by the simple addition at the 
end of the song of the words shika-jikay * and so 
forth,’ or serifii ari, ‘there are words spoken’ 
{P6ri, op. cit. 263). 

When the no appeared in its perfected condition 
during the Nambokucho and Muromachi periods 
( 1332-1603), it had a libretto, or book of words, many 
of which have come down to us. Over a thousand 
no dramas are known to have existed : they were 
divided into two classes — uchi, the inner circle, 
the plays most commonly represented ; and soto, 
the outer ring of less familiar, because less popu- 
lar, plays. Common parlance speaks of naigwai 
{—uchi soto) ni-hyaku ban, ‘the 200 pieces inner 
and outer,’ but the number extant is a little in 
excess of that. There are about 250 which are 
now actually current (for their names see P4ri). 
A new m play occasionally finds its way to the 
st^e even now, but rarely with great success. 

The no are classified according to their subjects, 
as follows: (1) Kami no, or shinji no^ dramas 
which concern the gods or things divine, i.e. 
mythological pieces or pieces relating to the 
legends connected wdth some particular god or 
temple. These pieces are also termed waJd nby 
tlxough the reason for this term is not quite clear. 
(2) Bhugen wd, or ‘ dramas of good wishes,’ written 
for the purpose of celebrating heroes, famous men, 
emperors, etc. Some dramas evidently are capable 
of being ti'eated as either kami no or shugen no. 
This class includes nearly all the^ so-called otoko 
mono, or shura mono — pieces relating to warriors, 
whom Buddhism relegated to the path of the 


Bhura {or Asuras) as a punishment for the blood- 
shed connected with their lives. (3) Yurei no 
and seirei ndy dramas connected witli apparitions, 
ghosts, spirits — the former class referring to the 
spirits of warriors or women ; the latter, to the 
manifestations of the spirits of animals, plants, 
flowers, etc. In these plays (hence called Jo or 
onna mono) the principal actor, or shi-te, is always 
a woman, the name katsura mono being also given 
to them from the katsura head-dress worn by the 
female character. Many of the plays classified as 
kami no or genzai no may be put down as onna-^ 
mono as well. (4) Genzai no. Whilst all the 
dramas hitherto considered have dealt with pro- 
blems of another world, the gods great and small, 
the spirits and souls of the righteous and un- 
righteous, the fourth class deals with problems, 
not of the present time, but of the present world. 
it represents the human side of the lyrical drama, 
scenes more or less historical, illustrations of 
manners and customs, etc. 

A second classification, dating apparently from theTokugawa 
period (1603-1868), gives afi.vefold division— jm, dm, jo, hyo,ki, 

* god, man, woman, folly, demon ’—the fourth practic^y corre- 
sponding to the genzai no of the classification Just given. 

3. The ‘ kyogen.’ — ^The writers of the no dramas 
were all either Buddhist monks or persons impreg- 
nated with the spirit of Buddhism. The present 
wmiid is to Buddhism nothing hut ‘ folly, and it 
is easy to see how the plays of the genzai no came 
to be classed as kyo, ‘folly.’ But the present 
world has a constant tendency to assert itsmf even 
in the most monastic of minds, and not only do 
we find the kyd, or genzai monoy occupying their 
own position among the legitimate dramas of the 
nby but we find evolving out of them a new species 
of theatrical composition, the kyogen, or satirical 
farce, which came to form a pendant to the lyrical 
drama, just as a satiric drama was appended to 
the conclusion of a Greek trilogy. 

No and kyogen are acted on the same stage, but 
never by the same actors. In the no the actors 
wear masks, in the kyogen they wear none ; the 
dances are the same, hut the manner of execu- 
tion is different. In the no everything is solemn, 
stately, impressive ; in the kyogen there is a sound 
of laughter, mixed with an undertone of sadness. 
In the no we have the Buddhist clergy preaching 
their highest doctrines of life, and setting up an 
ideal which shall influence society ; in the kyogen 
there is the sense of the ridiculous and the sense 
of sadness which both alike come from the con- 
sciousness of failure to attain to an ideal. If the 
no gives us the high ideals of life as dreamed of by 
the recluse priesthood of the period, the kyogen 
gives us a true picture of the degenerate national 
life of the Ashikaga (or Muromachi) age. It would 
be possible to re-construct a picture of the social 
conditions of the age from the texts of the extant 
kyogen. Following the analysis given by Florenz, 
we should see, in the sketches made by these 
anonymous satirists, a nobility and cler^ effemi- 
nate and worldly, and meriting the disdain of the 
fighting classes whose hand was uppermost in the 
affairs of the distracted empire, a low state of 
social morality, much poverty and distress, no 
efficient system of police, and, above aU, a general 
callousness and indifference to sufiering which 
acquiesced in the ridiculing of the blind, the 
maimed, and the suffering. Read in connexion 
with works like the Tsurezure gusa and the 
voluminous correspondence of men like Nichiren, 
Bennyo, and others, now being gradually made 
accessible to Western readers, the kyogen texts 
are invaluable for all students of Japanese life and 
socie^ during the Middle Ages. 

4, The ^kabukiJ— The no and kyogen were 
never popular performances. They were com- 
posed for the amusement of certain privileged 
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classes in the capital and elsewhere; they were theatre, the secular drama, or a secular play. The 
patronized by Shoguns and courtiers ; and, when name chosen for it by its founders was Icahuki^ a 
the hydgm had lost their sting by reason of the word originally signifying comedy and licence, 
pax Tohigawicct introduced by lyeyasu (1603-32), but in later days ennobled so as to denote * the 
almost evmy of any importance or wealth art of singing jind dancing.’ Tokyo still boasts 

kept his own troupe of actors at his little court, of s, kahmi-chOy or street devoted to this sort of 
But for the common people, the merchant, the drama, and of a hahuhi-za theatre, which has 
farmer, and the artisan, the lyrical dramas were hitherto attracted to itself some of the greatest 
never intended. names of the Japanese theatricah world. 

About the year 1569 there appeared in Kyoto a The year 1604 marks the height of 0 Kunfs 
woman named Izumo no 0 Iluni, whose genius personsd popularity. About that year, Nagoya, 
produced a remarkable revolution in the dramatic who had returned to his samurai life, was killed 
world of her country. 0 Kuni was the daughter in a brawl, and 0 Kuni, who was getting on in 
of an Izumo blacksmith, and, being a girl of years, retired to a nunnery in her native place, 
prepossessing appearance, was early engaged as where she died in obscurity, nine years later, 
a mikOi or jfcayttm-dancer, at a temple in the 5* ‘onna-kabuki.’ — Imitation is always one 

village of Kitsuki. The temple was destroyed of the greatest tests of popularity. Before O Kiini 
by fire, and 0 Kuni started on a quest for money retired from the histrionic life, her theatres had 
to rebuild it. It is probable that she went first to already found imitators in various cities, notably 
Sado, where gold had recently been discovered, at Osaka and Yedo, and the movement showed 
and where money was readUy spent. Soon after- signs of permanent vigour. But the onna-kabickh 
wards, in 1669, she made her appearance at Kyoto, as it was called, fell into disgrace with the Shogim- 
where she set up a booth (or shibai) in the dry bed ate, and its prominent feature was prohibited by 
of the Kamogawa, and began giving performances the police of lyeyasu in 1629. One of the chief 
which speediiy became very popular. She was novelties of 0 Kuni’s representations had been her 
dressed in the black robe of a priest of the bold assumption of male attire. But when she fell 
Shinshu sect of Buddhists, and her dancing was in with Nagoya she was no longer a young woman, 
of the style known as yaya-odoriy or mmbutsu^ and it does not seeni that there were other women 
odori, the pantomimic sacred dance which, as we directly associated with her in the enterprise. What 
t have seen, Kuya Shonin and others used in their was probably harmless in her case became a prece- 
itinerating preachings through the country. She dent of doubtful character in the hands of others, 
accompanied her dancing hy rude songs on the Women of uncertain reputation were brought on 
impermanency of this transient world. Her per- the stage in the rival kabuki theatres ; with them 
- formances attracted much attention, and her quest were associated men of low life, and the result 
for the temple was soon accomplished.^ In the seemed very dangerous to the public morals. The 
meantime she had discovered her vocation. To employment of women in kabuki plays was there- 
this she was helped by a certain Nagoya Sanza- fore prohibited by the Shoguns’ police. No woman 
btiro, the son of a samurai in Owari, who had was employed as an actress in a theatre from the 
been educated by monks at Odawara, and adopted year 1629 until the d^bnt, in the so-called sosM- 
later by Gamo, lord of Aidzu, one of the political shibai^ of Sada Yakko, at the end of the 19bh 
supporters of the Taikb Hideyoshi. Nagoya was centuw. 

a handsome and brave man, with a great repiita- 6. The ^ningyo-shibai.’— The prohibition of 
tion as a lady-killer. It was said that the fair women actors was, for the time being, an almost 
Yodogimi was one of his conquests, and that crushing blow to the kabuki. The place of the 
Hideyoshi’s reputed son, Hideyori, was in reality women, banished by the decree of 1629, was taken 
his. Gamo died in 1695, and Nagoya, now a by young boys, who played the women’s parts; but 
rbrnUy or masterless knight, came presently to the moral consequences of the so-called 
Kyoto, where he became attached to 0 Kuni, slvihai were worse than those of the mna-shihai 
who was some fifteen years his senior. Under his had been. Besides, the boy-actors had not yet 
influence, she changed her methods. She dis- been trained, and some time had perforce to elapse 
carded her priest’s robe for the dress of a two- before the kabuki could regain its former popu- 
sworded samurai^ saug popular ditties instead of larity. In the meantime a new species of dramatic 
nembutsu hymns, and began to act on themes of a performance got an innings, which its promoters 
purely secular nature. Her popularity increased used to great advantage. The visitor to Japan 
still more. Nobunaga, Hideyoshi, and Hideyoshi’s will still sometimes meet with a travelling mendi- 
son, Hideyasu, invited her to act in their presence, cant, carrying on his back a portable shrine eon- 
and there is an old print in the Museum at Uyeno, taining some religious image or symbol which is 
which represents her performing before a crowded the pilgrim’s object of devotion. It is probable 
house in which several Europeans are to be seen, that in these mendicant vagrants we have a relic 
This touch of the West in contact with the East of the ancient odori-nembutsu, and that the itiner- 
is not without its significance. Every resident ant preachers carried with them an idol, before 
in Japan knows how marvellously quick the which they performed their simple religious dances, 
Japanese are to adopt the latest ideas from foreign and whien they used as a visible emblem of the 
countries, and it is quite possible that the modern- faith they preached. O Kuni had discarded the 
ized drama which was thus instituted by 0 Kuni emblems, whilst retaining for a while the religious 
and Nagoya contained elements derived from the dance and song ; but there were (and still are) 
European drama. Shakespeare was in the zenith travelling priests who retained them. The foun<i- 
of his power when 0 Kuni was acting, and there ers of the ningyd-shibaij or ‘ dolls’ theatre,’ made 
were but few Englislunen in Japan who could these dolls or images the central feature of their 
have told the Japanese of him. Corneille was not art. The itineration ceased, and the idol, settled 
yet horn ; but the Spanish drama had been at its in a permanent abode, developed into a marionette, 
topmost point of fame for many years, and there or set of movable dolls. The marionettes of the 
were many Spaniards, clerical and other, in the ningyb^skihai were extremely popular during the 
Imperial city. It is possible that the Europeans whole period of the Tokugawa government, and 
represented in the old print in the Tokyo Museum performances of this sort are still to be met with, 
are Spaniards. especially in Osaka. Strange to say, the inarion- 

. The popular name for these representations was ettes had a considerable influence on the subsequent 
sMbaif a name still in universal use to denote a developments of the kabuki. 
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^ Amon^ the things,’ says Balet, in a lecture delivered before 
the Alliance Fran^aise at Yokohama, Feb. 1911, * which strike 
and shock us^ most in the popular theatre must be placed the 
singular gesticulation of the actors. Stifif, and moving by 
brusque Starts, their gestures completely lack the ease and 
naturalness of real life; one would say they were marionettes, 
and not without good reason ; for the actors of the haMiki took 
the marionettes of the booths in the fairs as their models. By 
an incomprehensible aberration, the Japanese have imitated 
these gestures, have elaborated them, and have fixed them 
pennanently in the drama—except in comedy,— -thus keeping 
aloof from the true imitation of life, falsifying the expression of 
even the simplest sentiments, to the point of making them a 
pure pantomime. From the theatre, these gestures passed 
insensibly into daily life. It is not difficult to find traces of 
them in the current expression of certain emotions ; anger, 
scorn, especially defiance, are often expressed among the 
Japanese in the manner of the actors of the kahvM. Apart 
from this influence of gestures, the other— that of the manners 
and morals preached up ad nauseam in bloodthirsty tmgedies 
—has not been the least effective in the formation of the 
Japanese mentality.’ It is not necessary to follow Balet in all 
his conclusions and inferences. The main thing is to note the ' 
effect of the marionette theatres on the gestures of the kahuki 
actors. ■ . : . , ■ j 

7 . The *j5ruri.* — Japan, like every Oriental ! 

country, has always had its story-tellers and | 
wandering minstrels, whose r4pertoire included | 
stories and legends of gods, heroes, and person- i 
ages famous in national history, such as Eenkei, ! 
the fighting monk. One of the most popular of i 
these stories was the history of Joruri, the famous 
mistress of Yoshitsune— a story belonging to the 
same cycle of epos as Benkei (see Saito MumsM-ho 
Benk&if hv de Benneville, Yokohama, 1910). The 
story of the loves of this celebrated woman was so 
popular that it overshadowed all the rest and gave 
its name to the whole class of minstrel nan*ative, 
so that ^joruri came to he the generic name for 
this class of recitals. The stories were 

originally unwritten, handed down from minstrel 
to minstrel in substance hut not in letter. Ota 
Nohunaga, the rival of Hideyoshi, and a man of 
considerable literary judgment, is said to have 
suggested that it would' be an improvement to 
the joruri to have an established written text, 
and his mistress, Ono no O Tsu, is said to have 
been the first person to commit b, joruri to writing. 
A few years later, about a.d. 1600, joruri singer, 
Menukiya Chozaburo, conceived the idea of a part- 
nership with the master of a marionette show near 
Osaka, and the result was a form of ningyd-shibaii 
which soon gained the popular favour. In 1685, 
a certain Takemoto Gidayu opened a marionette 
theatre, bearing his own name, in Osaka, and the 
joruri came to be eq[ually well known under the 
new name of gidayu, 

8 . The Genroku theatre. — The influence of the 
marionette show on the legitimate drama is seen in 
the fact that some of the greatest dramaturgists 
of Japan under the Tokugawas, notably Chika- 
matsu and Takeda (middle of 18th cent.), were 
also writers of gidayu. From the marionette 
theatre they had learned the value of the literary 
side of the drama. They appreciated the fact that 
it was something more than a mere collection of 
lyric songs loosely strung together by words which 
were scarcely worth recording, more than a mere 
exhibition of gestures and movements such as could 
be done by marionettes quite as well as by living 
men — above all, that it was more than the diversion 
of the passing hour by realistic, but motiveless, 
imitations of scenes of real life. Chikamatsu Mon- 
zaemon (1653-1724) stands a very long way behind 
Shakespeare, hut he understood, as Shakespeare 
and his contemporaries had done, the vocation of 
the dramatic poet. He aimed at, and to a certain 
extent succeeded in, putting the dramatic poet into 
Ms proper place as the creator of a drama with 
ideals, representing life, and forming manners. 
The medisevai no had been the sole property of 
the ruling military and cultured classes ; O Kunf s 
work had been an appeal to the vulgar; Chika- 


matsu and his school, without excluding the edu- 
cated or despising the ignorant classes, made their 
appeal to the great common-sense bourgeoisie, which 
forms the mainstay of every nation.' That their 
appeal was not made in vain, may he seen in the 
immense influence exercised by Takeda’s Chushin- 
gura in keeping alive in the people’s heart the spirit 
of loyalty to the Imperial throne. 

9 . Difficulties besetting the * kabuki.’— One of 
the great difficulties in the way of realizing the 
highest dramatic ideals lay, ana still lies, in the 
despised position of the actors. The kahuU has 
never quite eflaced the bar sinister in its escutcheon. 
Its founders, O Kuni and Nagoya, were deemed 
none too respectable ; the onna-kabuki were per- 
formed mostly by prostitutes ; the lads who acted 
in the wakamu^kmuki were connected with vices 
which flourished in one of the ‘ cities of the plain.’ 
There was reason in abundance for the Tokugawa 
government to take alarm : there was not merely 
the love of pleasure and the increase of luxury 
among the people to be feared, hut also the danger 
to the social order, and the confusion of classes and 
castes. The Sliogunal government did not weaken 
in the carrying out of what it conceived to he its 
duty. In 1609, lyeyasu prohibited all theatres in 
Shidzuoka, %yhich was at that time Ms residence ; 
in 1610 certain court ladies at Kyoto were sent into 
exile for going to a theatre, the manager of the 
theatre being executed. In 1629 every perform- 
ance in which women appeared was forbidden. In 
1641 a manager who had allowed his * young men ’ 
to appear as women on the stage was severely 
punished. A few years later, under strict regula- 
tions, a few actors were allowed to appear in female 
characters, but they were forbidden to wear silk 
or brocades, and had to shave the front of their 
head. Theatres, like brothels, were relegated to 
certain quarters, samurai were forbidden to attend 
them, and the actors were not allowed to associate 
with the ordinary citizens. They were classed 
apart, like the eta, and the numeral substantive 
used for them classed them with animals rather 
than with men, as though one should say, ‘ so many 
head of cattle,’ ‘so many head of actors.’ The 
term kawara-mono refers to the origin of the 
kahuki among.st the heap of broken ‘tiles’ and 
rubbish in the dry river-bed of the Kamogawa. 
Under such circumstances it was extremely difficult 
for the kahuki drama to struggle into respecta- 
bility. 

10 . Earliest written ‘kabuki.* — We have already 
seen that the writing of joruri influenced the pro- 
duction of regular dramas. It is worthy of notice 
that, in 1655, a theatre in Yedo produced a con- 
secutive drama of several acts, entitled Soga no 
Juban Kiri, which required 15 actors. Another 
play, in 1666, also produced in Tokyo, was written 
by iCawara Jonnosuke, and was entitled Soga no 
kyogen. One may see from the titles of these 
plays how strong was the appeal made to the 
national imagination by the stirring events of the 
Middle Ages, which have furnished J apan with a 
genuine, if informal, epic poem. 

11. Actor families. — One of the results of the 
Tokugawa legislation, which compelled the actors 
to live by themselves, apart from their fellow- 
citizens, was the formation of an actor class. This 
was quite in accordance with ancient Japanese tra- 
dition. Japan has, from the earliest times, had 
castes of doctors, wrestlers, swoi'd-makers, painters, 
etc., and the result of the system may be seen in 
the specialized skill of production combined with 
a marvellous lack of creative power, which marks 
almost all Japanese work, especially in the various 
departments of art. In the Japanese drama, we 
observe the rise of great actor families, e.g, that of 
Ichikawa DanjurS, wMch has, as it were, stereo- 
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typed the dramatic art along certain definite lines, 
and thereby produced an article perfect in its own 
way, hut which has stifled originality and well- 
nigh killed the art of the playwright. Judged by 
its own standards, the Japanese Jcahuki^ with its 
posturings and intonations reminiscent of the reci- 
tatives of the no and the/orwf, its stilted language, 
and its simple dignity, is a thing as perfect as an 
art influenced by very imperfect ideals can make 
it. But what playwright could do his best, if he 
were ‘bossed^ from the beginning to the end of his 
composition by a clique of hereditary actors, who 
said that things had always been just so in their 
family? 

12. The Meiji theatre.— Like everything else in 
Japan, the drama stagnated from abont the end of 
the second decade of the 18th cent, to the end of 
the seventh decade of the 19th. The actors were 
a class of social outcasts, but they had the supreme 
sway in their own little kingdom, where things 
went leisurely along the old grooves. The Meiji 
Eestoration swept away all class distinctions, and 
the actors emerged from their isolation. In 1876, 
at the opening of the Shintomiza theatre in Tokyo, 
the Foreign Ministers and members of the corps 
diplomatique accepted invitations to he present at 
the opening performance. It was a great shock to ' 
Japanese conservatism, hut it proved to be a whole- 
some example ; in 1886, Count Inoue ventured to 
give a performance at Ms own residence, at which 
IcMkawa Danjurd acted, in the presence of the 
Emperor himself. The visits of distinguished per- 
sonages, e.g. Prince Arthur of Connaught, gave 
opportunities for official recognition of the dra- 
matic profession ; and, in 1903, Prince Ito delivered 
a funeral oration in honour of the popular Danjuro. 
The old ostracism has not yet quite gone % a statue 
of Daujuro, erected a few years ago in front of the 
Kabukiza theatre, had to he removed ; but it is 
abundantly evident that the actors are winning for 
themselves a recognized position in the Japanese 
world. 

13. The * soshi-shibai.’—One of the most hopeful 
signs connected with the modem Japanese stage is 
that the monopoly of the great actor families has 
been broken. The sdsU-shiha% horn some 25 years 
ago, presents many points of resemblance to the 
earlier enterprise of 0 Kuni and Nagoya, coming 
into the world, as did its predecessor, at a time 
when ^a fever of reform and innovation’ was raging 
throughout Japan. Kawakami Otojiro, the flighty 
son of a toy-dealer, had an undistinguished course 
at school at Fukuoka, and then flung himself into 
political stump-oratory, after the fashion of young 
Japan in the early days of Meiji. He had many 
fellow-travellers along the paths of stump-oratory ; 
the Japanese of the day invented a word to denote 
these political adventurers. They were known as 
soshii they were oftener than not impecunious. 
Kawakami and a few brother-^o^Ai formed them- 
selves into a sort of amateur dramatic company, 
and their plays were called soshi-skihai. They gave 
representations of actual life, and gained many 
hearers. Their first object was to make money, 
but success gave them higher ambitions. They 
declared war against the kabuhi school, and an- 
nounced a programme of theatrical reform. In 
this they have not succeeded, Kawakami has 
been ably seconded by his wife, Madame Sada 
Yakko, and the Kawakami troupe has been well 
received in Europe and America. They^draw their 
material from many quarters : from JDumas and 
Maeterlinck, from Shakespeare and Ibsen. But 
they have presented crude, ill-adapted matter, 
strongly impregnated with a Western flavour, to 
an audience that can only relish the sauces of 
Japan, and they have not yet succeeded in captur- 
ing the popular taste. The dramatist is lacKing 


who can draw, as did Shakespeare, on all the 
wealth of accessible literature, and yet present it 
to his audience in a thoroughly native form. The 
lack of a dramatist has been acknowledged in 
many quarters. Writers like Fukuchi, Tsuhouchi, 
Ihara, and Masuda have tried to sxipply the vacancy. 
They are undoubtedly on the right track ; but a 
Shakespeare is born, not made, and Japan may 
perhaps still be said to be waiting for the * mother 
of Shakespeare.’ 

Efforts have also recently been made to conform 
the architecture of Japanese theatres to European 
ideas and requirements, This is notably the case 
in Tokyo with the Yurakuza (built 1909)^ and the 
Teikokuza (opened 27th Feb. 1911). It is impos- 
sible as yet to say what effect these buildings are 
likely to have on Japanese dramatic developments. 
A recently established training school for young 
actors and actresses will, if successful, be a step in 
the right direction, as eliminating the hereditary 
principle which has done so much in the way of 
lossilization. It also provides a way by which a 
young woman of respectable family can adopt the 
stage as a profession in an honourable manner 
without the loss of caste. 

14. Actors in the *n5.’ — ^The no is essentially a 
piece to he acted by two players, and this funda- 
mental idea is maintained, however ^eat may be 
the number of players actually employed in the 
performance of any particular piece. The prin- 
^al personage is the sM4e, the or actor. 

His duty is both to dance and to sing, and his rdle 
is the pivot on which the whole piece turns. We 
may call him the protagonist. By his side is the 
waki ( ‘ side ’ ), who may be compared with the deuter- 
agonist of the Greek classical stage. As the name 
implies, his r61e is secondary to that of the shi-te ; 
but he is nevertheless a necessary adjunct, because it 
is his presence on the stage that Mves the requimte 
stimulus to the activities of the shi-te. 

Some plays require the presence of only two 
actors ; and we may with justice consider them as 
types of the primitive drama. When more actors 
are required, they are considered as assistants or 
companions to the shi-te or waki. They are desig- 
nated as tomo, * companions,’ but more frequently 
BSi tsure, and appear as shi-te-dzure or waki-dzzire^ 
according to the part they represent. But they 
can scarcely he said to have an independent per- 
sonality : * ce sont deux voix qui se r^pondent, et 
non deux personnages qui se parlent ’ (P4ri). In 
some pieces there appears another actor, known 
as the kogata, or ‘ child,’ whose rdle is occasion- 
ally of some importance, as when, e.g,, he repre- 
sents an emperor or nobleman ; and in a few places 
we find indefinitely designated personages, otoko 
and onna, ‘man’ and ‘woman.’ Again, in one or 
two plays we have companies of people representing, 
i pleasure-seekers, or attendants. These are 
■ known as tachi-shu. The clown’s part is assigned 
' to a personage known as kydgen or okashi. He is 
sometimes entrusted with comic parts during the 
play itself, but more frequently with the comic 
interlude, ai, which separates tlie first act of a no 
drama from the second. This ai m kydgen is not 
to he confounded with the independent kyoyen 
which comes between two distinct no dramas.* He 
had his part in these also. 

^ 15. The chorus. — The chorus, oxfi-utai^ con- 
sists of from 8 to 10 musicians, under tlie command 
of B, j{-gashira, The musicians wear the ordinary 
clothes of the citizen, and have no functions beyoiul 
those of music and singing. The chorus sometimes 
takes part in the no drama by acting as a sub- 
stitute for a in the rendering of some song, 
and sometimes it will take part, in a sort of im- 
personal way, in the dialogue. It has some of the 
functions of a Greek chorus, but it never represents 
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a definite group of persons, such as, the 
Phoenician women. 

In addition to the actors and chorus, there are 
two persons whose functions are of the greatest 
importance in the performance of the no — the 
koken and the mono-kise. The former, in plain 
clothes, has the duty of looking generally after the 
performance, bringing in swords, fans, etc., as 
required, and removing them unostentatiously 
when no longer needed. The mono-kise has the 
superintendence of the wardrobe, and assists the 
actors in their changes of costume, etc. 

16. The orchestra. — ^This is composed of three, 
sometimes four, instruments. These are : m fue^ 
(2) ko-tsntsum% (3) d 4 sutsumi, (4) taiko. The first 
is a flute ; the second and third are a small and a 
large drum, struck with the hand, the former 
carried on the right shoulder, the latter on the left 
knee. The fourth, which is a species of tam- 
bourine, is used only when something awe-inspiring 
is going on, such as the appearance of a demon or 
spirit, or the * lion-dance.’ The general name for 
the musicians is kaymhi-katat each individual 
bemg designated by his instrument — fue-kata, 
taiko-kata, etc. It is extremely probable that a 
comparison of these instruments with the musical 
instruments in use in ancient China, India, etc., 
might throw much light on the origin of the no 
dramas. 

17. Schools of ‘ no ^ actors. — We have seen that 
the no actors are divided into three classes — shi 4 e, 
wakif and kyogm. These are further subdivided 
into various schools, or ryu. The most important 
are the schools of shi~U---k%oanzOy hoshoykom- 
paruy kongdj onAkita — ^which between them famish 
most of the shi 4 & and shi 4 e-dzurey also the tomoy 
kogatay jiy kokeriy and mono-kise» These five 
‘ schools ^ are by far the most important. The 
waki are also subdivided into five schools — 
hartifujiy /nkuOy shindo, takayamy and hoshd. 
There is a further distinction made in these two 
classes, which is of some importance. They are 
divided into kami-gakariy and shhno-gakari, ac- 
cording as they ba^e their acting on traditions 
derived from Kyoto {kami) or Kara {shhno). We 
shall see the importance of this distinction if w'e 
remember that the Kyoto Buddhism, mainly 
that of the Tendai sect, with its offshoots, is of 
Chinese origin, whilst the Kara Buddhism was 
predominantly Hindu. The Icyogen actors are 
subdivided into three classes, each named after its 
founder — Sagi, Izumi, Okura — as indeed are also 
the various classes of the shi 4 e and wakL All 
these families of nd actors were originally con- 
nected with the kagura dances of the Shinto and 
Ryobu-Shinto rites, and it is in the kagura that 
the origin of the no drama as found in Japan must 
be sought. 

18. The * nd-ky6gen ’ stage. — The no was origin- 
ally intended, like the kagura, for outdoor per- 
formance, and this fundamental theory is still 
preserved in the arrangement of the stage. It is 
a perfectly simple platform about six yards square, 
with three of its daes open. The fourth side is a 
wall of plain wood panel, with a painting of an old 
pine-tree to suggest an open-air performance. The 
actors have their exits and entrances on the right 
hand of the stage, the chorus on the left. One of 
the pillars supporting the roof is called the Mkon 
hashira, and it is from behind this pillar that the 
Mkm keeps a watchful eye on the^ performance. 
The green room or vestry is behind the wood- 
panelfed wall. 

19. Sung forms. — The no drama is a metrical 

composition, the measure adopted being known as 
a or ‘ chain,’ for the structure of which the 

reader is referred to Pori’s solid treatise already 
quoted. Terms especially noticeable are, e.^., the 


shidai, very often used as an introduction, and 
containing a statement of the general purpose and 
‘ circumstances’ {shidai) of the piece. The issei is 
very similar to it, only more definite, the shidai 
giving, as it were, only a general statement, while 
the issei explains some particular point. The tita, 
or ‘ song,’ is the prerogative of the waki and his 
assistants ; it has nothing in common with the 
tanka of later Japanese literature. To take an 
example : in the ^ita, the waki and his friends will 
describe the journey they have taken in order to 
reach the scene of action. The sashi and kuri are 
two minor forms: the former a simple recitative, 
which is not used by the Icami-galcari schools, the 
latter a lively song, serving as an introduction to 
the kuse. The ku^e may he looked upon as the 
form out of which the no has developed. It is 
accompanied by a dance, and is a remnant of the 
ancient kuse dances which have been so popular in 
J apan since the 10th century. It is the kuse which 
brings ns into touch with the itinerating odori- 
nemhutsu preachers. The rongi, or ‘discussion,’ 
a dialogue chanted by shi 4 e and chorus, is another 
remnant of the Buddhist influence. It is a relic of 
the scholastic discussions of the Buddhist monas- 
teries, especially of those in the Kyoto schools of 
Buddhism. In the waka, which follows the ronqi, 
we have, it is said, the remnants of the popular 
songs chanted by the shirahydshi ; and the gestures 
of the actors at this point are generally suggestive 
of the same origin. The kiH is the closing song, 
and is often closely connected with the warn, 

20. Spoken forms. — The spoken forms are the 
nanoriy or ‘ announcement of the name,’ spoken by 
the actor on his first appearance, or, for a woman, 
by the chorus ; the mondo, or dialogue ; the yohi- 
kake, or words addressed to a person supposed to 
be at some distance from the speaker; and the 
katariy or narration. In the kyogen we have also 
various forms of aj, ‘interludes.’ In 4 hokatari-ai 
the kyogen actor gives a new exposition, sometimes 
with considerable^ variations, of the plot of the 
drama. The tachi-ai, while ultimately connected 
with the development of the drama, is spoken by 
outside personages, as, for instance, by ^ deus ex 
mmhina in the form of a god or spirit. The 
ashirai-ai is an interlude in which a servant, 
boatman, etc., plays a principal part. 

21. Masks used in the ‘ no.’ — ^There are about 
thirty masks in common use for no representations 
— though there are, of course, special masks for 
use in the rarer pieces. The particulars of these 
masks are given in Kamen-fu, Nogaku Unnoshu, 
and Kogaku Shbzoku. 

The introduction of masks into Japan is generally attributed 
to Shotoku Taishi (t621X the great patron of Buddhism. This 
is another indication of a point made elsewhere in this article, 
that the no is of Indian origin, for the Buddhism which Shotoku 
favoured was notoriously of the Indian variety. Other famous 
mask-makers of primitive times are Tahkaiko, Kobo Daishi, and 
Kasuga—all well-known carvers of Buddhi^ images. These 
were succeeded by the Jissaku, or ten mask-makers, of the 
Heian (800-1186) and Kamakura (1186-1S32) ages, and these by 
the Eokusaku and Ohusaku schools, who bring us down to the 
end of the Ashikaga period. We then come to the well-known 
Kawachi, who at one time worked as a saddler in the retinue 
of the great Taiko Hideyoshi (1636-98). Hideyoshi was a great 

g atron of the lyrical drama, which he treated with almost re- 
gious respect. One day Kawachi peeped from behind some 
curtains at his master robing himself for a dramatic performance. 
Before he donned his mask, Hideyoshi held it over his head!and 
did obeisance. From that moment Kawachi determined to 
abandon the calling of a saddle-mi^er and devote his energies 
to the making of masks. 

22. Fans. — The fans used are of two kinds-— 
suyehiro and sMmai-ogi. The former seem to 
correspond with the rOle of the actors. Thus we 
have okina-ogi, the ‘grown man’s fan,’ with a 
representation of waves and of horai, the Elysium 
of perpetual 4 felicity, which, like the classical 
Islands of the Blest, is supposed to exist in the 
midst of the Ocean. Another, the so-called shura- 
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ogi, represents the world of the Asuras, the 
Buddliist world of bloodshed and slaughter. 
Significantly enough, there are two forms of 
shUra-ogi, the genji-shura and the heike-shura, 
which thus perpetuate the memory of Japan’s most 
famous period of internal strife. Other memorials 
of that sad time may be found in the kyojo-6gi 
and kydjO’ironashi-dgi (respectively, the ‘insane 
woman’s fan,’ and the ‘ insane woman’s colourless 
fan ’), the latter with its sad pictures of the heron 
amongst the snow, and the ill-omened crow sitting 
on a withered tree. It would be beyond our scope 
to describe all these varieties. The $himai-6gi 
does not present so many varieties. The simplest 
form, the midzumaki-^m-ogij ‘ water - sprinkler’s 
fan,’ is used by the lowest grade of actors, whose 
humble performances are fitly symbolized by the 
unobtrusive but necessary work of the ‘water- 
sprinkler ’ — an important functionary in hot dusty 
countries. When the actor-student has been pro- 
moted to a higher grade, and is allowed to dance 
for the first time, he uses a midziihiki fan, Le. the 
fan of the ‘ water-drawer ’ ; while the next pro- 
motion, to the rank which permits him to perform 
the mochidzuki dance, is marked by the use of a fan 
known as chidorL Buddhist influence, chiefly of 
the Hosso and Kegon schools, may be seen in the 
clouds — ^flve, seven, or nine, according to circum- 
stances — which distinguish other fans of a higher 
order. But the gradation of actors, dramas, and 
dances is very clearly due to Chinese thought. 

It would tafee us too long, for the purposes of this article, to 
trace the oormecting points between the Japanese lyric drama 
and the drama of the Hindus. But there certainly are such 
points of connexion, traceable through fans, masks, musical 
in^sruments, dresses, and dress-materials, not only with India, 
hut with the Levant. Thus, for instance, there are two names 
for dress-materials much used in the dkmstt and shit-su, 
translated by Biiiikley as ‘damask* and ‘satin ’—which are 
said, though perhaps not with much probability, to point to a 
Damascene and Sjj^ian origin for these materials. But these 
are points which still await investigation. 

23. Peculiarities of construction of the ‘ kabuki’ 
theatre, — The word shibai means ‘ a lawn,’ or * on 
the lawn.’ There is an old tradition, connected 
with the Nan-yen-do temple at Nara, which says 
that, at a very remote period, the earth opened 
with a yawning cavity riglit in front of the temple, 
with much exhalation of poisonous gases and 
smoke. It being evidently advisable to propitiate 
the incensed deities wiio had brought subout this 
calamity, the Gkivernment of the day ordered that 
the okhm and sanhaso dances shoula be performed 
in front of the chasm. This was done on the 
smooth grass before the temple, and with the 
desired elfect. This incident is still commemorated 
by the TakigUm-Nb at Nara, which is always per- 
formed ‘on the lawn.’ It is possible, therefore, 
that 0 Kuni, in inaugurating the shibai or kabuki 
drama, meant it to be a resurrection, as far as 
possible under altered circumstances, of the primi- 
tive dances of pre-histoiic times. 

The first theatre in Kyoto was erected in 1632 ; 
in Osaka, in 1633 ; in Yedo, in 1624 ; and the con- 
struction of these places of amusement was speedily 
followed by others. The first theatrical building in 
Yedo was the Saruwakaza, which was the outcome 
of the philanthropic efforts of a certain Saruwaka 
Kanzaburo. The Genna period (A.D. 1615--1643), 
whilst enjoying the firm hand of the Tokugawa 
Shogunate, was still one of considerable con- 
fusion and unrest. The cessation of the long- 
continued civil wars and the subsequent dissolution 
of many of the opposition clans had filled the 
country wdfch unemployed men-at-arms [rbnin), . 
who flocked to the larger cities in search of em- j 
ployment. Yedo was naturally their chief place I 
of refuge, and in the crow'ded quarters of Asakusa, 
Eyogoku, and Shiba, they might be seen in their 
hundreds, concealing their faces beneath large 


straw hats, and waiting for any chance opportunity 
of congenial occupation. When they could do 
nothing else, they beat drums and sang ballads, 
and thus gaine<i a few rin from the good-natured 
citizens. Saruw’'aka saw that these unemployed 
fightingmen constituted a real danger to the State, 
and set to work to find safe outlets for their super- 
fluous energies. He built himself a large villa, the 
construction of w^hich gave employment to many 
hands; lie lived luxuriously and ostentatiously, 
and kept large retinues of servants ; at last, the 
idea occurred to him of founding a theatre as an 
institution by which many of these unemployed 
warriors might gain a living, and all might find 
recreation and amusement. The idea was very well 
received, the ronin organized themselves con amore^ 
the Government gave its consent to the under- 
taking, and a dream in wdiieh Saruwaka saw a 
crane flying towards him, with the leaf of an ichb 
{Ficus religiosa) on a plate in its bill, was inter- 
preted as an omen of the best sort. Saruwjaka’s 
theatre was the first permanent kabuki building in 
Japan, and gave a model which all subsequent 
kabuki theatres have followed. The no dramas in 
the Middle Ages w^ere performed in the most flimsy 
of temporary booths. 

The construction of the old kcchuki theatres may 
be understood by the consideration of certain thea- 
trical words which are still in use, but which 
cannot be made clear except by reference to old 
' usages and peculiarities. Thus the word haneru, 
‘ to turn aside,’ is, in theatrical parlance, ‘ to finish 
a performance.’ In Saruwaka’s building, the en- 
trance was protected by a hanging mat, which the 
spectators had to push aside in order to enter. 
When the performance came to an end, the mat 
was * turned aside ’ to facilitate egress, and left so. 
Similarly , wo akeru, ‘ to open the lid,’ is used 
of the opening of a theatre — ^the heavy, lid-like 
shutters all round the buUding being tightly closed 
when there was no drama in course of performance. 
The quasi-military character of the actors in Saru- 
waka^s theatre showed itself in the yagu^ra^ or 
castle-tower (now disused), erected on the roof to 
give the building something of the appearance of 
a feudal castle. On two sides of the yagura were 
suspended zai, the baton used hy a Japanese 
general in the direction of a battle. But these 
theatrical zai were known as bonten — the name 
given by Buddhists to Brahma, the greatest of the 
guardian deities — and replaced the Shinto gohci 
which O Kuni had used in her temporary erections. 
The use of the bontcn and gohci is a proof of the 
existence of a certain amount of religiosity, but 
need not be pressed further. 

While certain of the minor structural features of 
the early Jcahuki have disappeared, certain others 
remain. Thus the modem Japanese stage is dis- 
tinguished by : (a) the hanamichi, or ‘ flower- way ’ 
— raised platform or corridor by which the actors 
have access to the stage from the other end of the 
theatre, passing right through the spectators in the 
pit. The hanamichi was at one time bordered witii 
flowers, hence its name. It is always on the left 
hand of the spectators ; on their right there is 
sometimes another passage of the same sort, called 
the karibanafnichiy or ‘temporary flower-bridge.’ 
(6) Between the hanamichi and the stage is a 
space called hashi-gakari, ‘bridge-space,’ some- 
times also known by a term derived from the usages 
of the camp-*-?a«wAa hashing ‘warriors running.’ 
It is through this space that warriors reach the 
stage. Near it is the okubyo-guchi^ ‘ coward’s 
hole,’ the significance of which is obvious, (c) The 
butai-haUi or ‘ stage- watch,’ with its reliefs of 
sentinels, again betrays a quasi-ruilitary origin. 
{d) The central part of the stage is made to revolve 
imawan’butai)siJi arrangement which calls to 
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mind the iKKOKXijfLa of the Greek stage ; the machine 
which works this is situated in the namlcu, ‘hell/ 
helo'vv the stage, where is also to he found the 
seriagei or seridasM, by which actors are ‘ pushed 
up ’ through the flooring of the stage. There are 
two or three trap-doors for this purpose {hiri-ana) 
on the stage itself, and a similar one {suppm) on 
the ha7iamichi. Only the larger theatres were 
allowed to have mawari-hutai — possibly only they 
could afford the luxury, (e) The kohm calls to 
mind primitive conditions in the history of the 
Euro]3ean drama. He is the attendant (supposed 
to be invisible) of the principal actors, 'wears black 
clothes, removes articles that are not required, ad- 
justs the actors’ robes, and holds a candle for them. 
(/) The tedai^ who represents the proprietor and is 
charged with the business of the theatre, sits, 
during the performance, near the main entrance of 
the house. ^ When there is nothing on, his office is 
in the shikiri’ha, or accountant’s room. The todori 
has the supervision of everything connected with 
the performance and the actors. His office {tddo7'i- 
ha) is in tlie back part of the building, as are also 
the hayashi-beyay or room for the musicians, the 
gakuyay or ‘ green room,’ for the actors, and the 
mkusha-beyay or * authors’ room.’ This last calls 
for a few words. The Japanese have scarcely any 
dramatic writers, and none of great note. Very 
few of the no dramas can be assigned to any 
particular writer, and the same remark holds good 
of the kabuM drama. The actors themselves, 
sitting in committee, compose the play as a joint- 
eflbrt, and it is this, perhaps, more than anything 
else that has helped to keep the Japanese stage so 
stagnant and unprogressive. Recent efforts at re- 
form, such as Kawakami’s soshi-shibai and the 
construction of the new Imperial Theatre, must 
be looked upon as so many efforts to overthrow 
the tyranny of the player-actors. The student 
of English literature will see here the] point of 
analogy with the pre-Shakespearean dramatists of 
the Elizabethan age, 

24; Influence of the drama on the development 
of ‘ jBushido/— The no drama had its first glory in 
the Middle Ages, when the military and chivalrous 
spirit of Japanese knighthood was at its prime. 
We may seek for its origin in the oldest religious 
sentiment of the people, in the Buddhism of the 
Nara age, in Chinese and Indian influences. But 
the fact still remains that the drama never took 
root until the spirit of the nation was moved by the 
incidents of that great national epic (for it was 
nothing less) which gathers round Voshitsune, 
Beiikei, Yoritomo, and the great warriors of the 
Genji and Heike. Then it w’as that the heart of 
Japan w^ent forth in sympathetic response to the 
great ideals set before it during that period of 
national distress. It was then that the imagina- 
tion was quickened, and the image formed of the 
ideal hero, brave, loyal, patient, quick in honour’s 
quarrel — and yet a religious mystic, whose poetic 
insight enabled him to see, dimly perhaps, but 
with faith, the underlying verities of existence. 
This is the ideal set before us in the nby and the 
idealization was much assisted by the quietistic 
teaciiings of the Zen school of Buddhism. 

The ideals were, however, indistinct, and the 
principles underlying Bushiddy or the * Way of the 
Ideal Knight,’ were felt rather than understood. 
It was reserved for a later age to elaborate the 
philosophy of life with which Bushido presents us, 
and Yamaga Soko (bom 1622), the disciple of 
Hayaslu Kazan, and the instructor of Oishi Kur- 
anosuke, wdio headed the celebrated, band of the 
forty-seven ronhiy has been often singled put as 
the first formal exponent of Bushido, According to 
Yamaga (the present writer is here following the 
Rev. J. T. Imai, who in his turn follows Prof. 


Inouye Tetsujiro), Bushido may be sumtnarized 
somewhat as follow^s : 

To know one’s proper work or duty, to have the will to do it, 
and to carry out one’s good intentions with diligence and zeal. 
True manliness is shown by not being moved by poverty, 
wealth, or power. In order to reach that ideal, there should 
be acquired large-mindedness, a noble ambition, gentleness, 
courtesy, contentment ; a power of discerning right from wrong, 
gain from loss ; uprightness, honesty, constancy. These virtues 
are to show themselves in the deportment, in gravity, in the 
care taken in seeing, hearing, and speaking, in the expression 
of the countenance, in temperance and propriety in dress, 
houses, furniture, diet. The knight must have a right way of 
using his time, his wealth, his pleasures (J. T. Imai, Bushid^, 
Tokyo, lOlOy 

It has been said that the old-fashioned Bushido 
of the mediteval knights gave its last expiring 
flicker in the deaths of Oishi Kuranosuke and his 
band of ronin in 1703. Certainly the pax ToJcu- 
gawica which lay on Japan from the middle of the 
17th to the middle of the 19th century was no 
favourable soil for the production of so delicate a 
flower. But Yamaga Soko and his Gonfucianist 
successors were in the meantime busy laying the 
foundation of a new Bushiddy and in this they were 
ably aided and abetted by the dramatists, both of 
the kabuki and of the ningyo-shibai (marionettes). 

‘ It w'as at this period,’ says Imai (pp, cit,) ‘ that the historic 
dramas began to be produced by Chikamatsu, Takeda, Izumo, 
and later writers. They w'ere exponents of Bushido to the 
mind of the people, to men and women alike of all classes, just 
as Soko and others w'ere to the learned. It was through these 
historical plays . . . that Bushido influences acted and re-acted 
on the Japanese people.’ 

We can scarcely over-estimate the influence that 
the stage has had and still has in forming popular 
ideas of religion and morality in Japan, but we 
piust remember that the words ‘ honour,’ ‘loyalty,’ 
‘duty,’ ‘honesty,’ and ‘truth,’ which these plays 
directly and indirectly illustrate, are not quite 
the equivalents of the same words when found in 
Christian writings. They must he interpreted 
according to the standards of morality which were 
generally accepted in 18th cent. Japan. 

LiTBRMiTOjRJB,—-Students desiring to pursue their studies be- 
yond the limits traced by this article are recommended to 
consult, for European and American authorities, the very com- 
plete Bibliographies published by von Wenckstem, in 1894 
and 1904 ; and-for Japanese writers, the list given by Pdri in 
Bulletin de VMcole Frangaise de VBxtrime Orienty vol. ix. pp. 
254-273. The writer’s own obligations are to the works of 
W. G. Aston, esp- History of Japanese Litemturey London, 
1^8 ; K. Florenz, Geschichte der japanischen lAteratury Leip- 
zig, 1901 ; M. Revon, Manml de la JLitUraturejaponaisey Paris, 
1910 ; P4ri, articles in Bulletin de VEcole Frangaise de 
Orienty 1904-5; Balet, articles in Japan Daily Beraldy Yoko- 
hama, Nov. -Deo. 1910; and B. H. Chamberlain, Things 
Japanese^ London, 1905 ; also to various articles which have 
appeared from time to time in the iTA/SJ. A. LloyD, 

DRAMA (Javanese and Further Indian),— The 
Javanese drama is one of the most interesting of 
the entire Orient, particularly through its high 
development of the ‘ shadow-play.’ Seven distinct 
forms of drama in Java are enumerated by Juyn- 
boll {AE xiii. 4-5): (1) wayang purwdy which are 
played with puppets of buffalo leather, which cast 
tlieir shadows on a curtain, and draw their themes 
from the Mahdbhm'ata, the Barmy anay or the 
Javanese Manih Maya; (2) wayang the 

same as the preceding, except that the pbjects 
are drawn from the native Javanese Panji-(svolQ ; 

(3) wayang kelitih or MrutyUy which are played 
witli flat unclothed wooden puppets, and draw 
their themes from the cycle of JDamar Wulan; 

(4) wayang goleqy which are played with round 
clothed puppets, and draw their themes from 
the Damar Wulan and the Muhammadan Amir 
Ambyah cycles ; (5) wayang topmgy with a reper- 
toire identical with that of the first three classes, 
])ut played with masked actors ; (6) wayang wong, 
the same as tlie last, except that the actors are 
unmasked ; and (7) wayang bebsr, with the same 
repertoire as the preceding, but represented by a 
pictured scroll which is unrolled and explained by 
the dalang. The usual mode of presentation of a 
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waymig is as follows:— A white sheet [Mlir) is 
stretched on a wooden frame {panggun0. At the 
top of this frame a lamp [Ueficon) is placed so as 
to cast its light upon the screen, and on the same 
side as the lamp the ‘director’ {dalang) squats, 
having on his left a chest [Jcotali) containing the 
puppets [wayang or ringgit). On the side of this 
chest are a few small plates of metal, which are 
struck hy the dalang^ to imitate warlike sounds. 
Near him, moreover, is a howl of incense, and also 
a basin containing the offerings {saym) for the 
spirits. -The men in the audience are seated on 
the same side of the curtain as the dalang^ while 
the women are placed on the opposite side, so that 
they do not see the puppets, hut only their 
shadows. All the lines are recited hy the dalang y 
who varies his voice or gives other indications of 
the change of character. This holds good, at least 
in some cases, even in the wayang wong^ or plays 
with unmasked human actors. In the wayang 
tojgmg, played with masked actors, on the other 
hand, the players themselves speak the lines. 
Both women and men may act, as in the ancient 
Sanskrit drama. 

The dalang of the Javanese drama corresponds 
closely to the sutradhara of India (cf. Pischel, 
Eeimat des Ftippempiels, Halle, 1900, pp. 8-10), 
both being primarily ‘thread-pullers (of the 
puppets),’ although the word dalang itself seems 
to connote originally much the same as the English 
‘stroller’ (Hazeu, Bijdragey pp. 23-24). 

The J avanese wayang was undoubtedly religious 
in ori^, as has been elaborately shown by Hazeu 
{m, cit pp. 39-59), who calls attention to the 
offerings {sayen) to the spirits, to the incense 
offered before the presentation he^s, to the fact 
that the plays are given at night, when the spirits 
are abroad, and to the circumstance that the pre- 
sentation is a meritorious act on the part of the 
patron who hires the troupe, and that a wayang 
should he given by all means at certain important 
periods in the life of the individual, such as the 
festivals at the seventh month of pregnancy and 
the cutting of the navel-string. According to him, 
moreover, the entire shadow-play sprang from a 
desire to represent the ghosts of departed ancestors 
by what resembled them most closely, that is, by 
shadows, while the dalang, who causes the puppets 
to cast their shadows on the screen and recites 
lines for them, is primitively a priest performing 
a religious ceremony of ancestor- worship. The 
religious character of the Javanese wayang is also 
confirmed, perhaps, by the phaUic character of 
many of the puppets, since nudity is not only a 
well-known fertility -charm (cf. Serrurier, De 
Wajang Poerwd, pp. 187-203), but also a potent 
means of frightening away demons (Hazeu, op, cit, 
p. 43^ cfi Crooke, P.K, 1896, i. 68-72). At a later 
period this phallicism may, of course, degenerate 
into mere obscenity, as in the Turkish haragoz. 

The age of the drama in Java is uncertain, but 
it is at least clear from allusions to it in the 
literature that it was popular by the beginning of 
the 11th cent. a.d. Its origin is still more prob- 
lematical, the leading authorities on the subject 
holding views diametrically opposed. Serrurier, 
Hageman, Poensen, and others believe that the 
Javanese drama was profoundly influenced by the 
Hindu ; while Crawfurd, Niemann, Brandes, and 
especially Hazeu, deny that Hindu plays formed 
the model of the wayang. An absolute decision of 
the matter is not easy, but in the present state of 
knowledge it would seem that the Javanese drama 
is indeed ..an original device. India, it is true, 
numbers among its dramatic categories a ‘ shadow- 
play’ [chayanataha], which has been elaborately 
discussed by Pischel in his ‘Das altindische 
Schattenspiel’ (SBATF, 1906, pp. 482-502; cf. his i 


Eeimat des Fuppempiels), with the conclusion 
that the shadow-play in the technical sense of the 
term ivas known in India. Nor is there any 
inherent impossibility that the Butdngada of 
Subhata (produced in Feb. -Mar. 1243 ; tr. Gray, 
JAOS'xKxii. [1912] 1-20)— the only ehayamtaJca 
thus far edited — was produced somewhat like the 
Javanese wayang ; nevertheless, the difference in 
spirit between this and other plays^ of bhe Eama 
cycle in India (cf. UFi, Thmire w&ti, Paris, 
1890, pp, 267-295), as compared with the Eama 
plays of Java (Juynboll, ‘ Indonesische en achter- 
indische tooneelvoorstellingen uit het Eamayana,’ 
in Bijdragen tot de Taal-, Land-’, en Volkenkunde 
van Nederlandsoh-Indie, 6th series, voL x. pp. 
501-565), must he taken into serious consideration. 
The profound influence of the literature of India 
upon Java is too well known to require emphasis 
(cf. Lassen, Ind, Alterthumskunde^ Leipzig, 1861, 
iv. 524-531), and it is obvious, moreover, that both 
Hinduism and Muhammadanism have given themes 
to the Javanese drama. If a conclusion may be 
hazarded, one may say that the Javanese wayang 
is indigenous, aud that foreim influence is mani- 
fested only, or at least chiefly, in the subjects of 
many of the Javanese plays. 

From Java the drama seems to have spread to 
Burma, Siam, and Cambodia (cf. Serrurier, op. cit. 
pp. 170-186 ; Hazeu, ojp. pp. 28-37). In all 
these countries the Efima cycle forms the favourite 
theme, although Buddhistic plays are also frequent 
in Burma. The Burmese drama is divided into 
zaMpw^, in which men and boys (but never 
women) act, and yoJiMhays, or puppet-plays. 
Here again the drama is partly religious, not only 
in subject, but also in occasion, as at the birth of a 
child. It is, furthermore, produced chiefly at 
night, and is thus obviously designed to frighten 
away demons. The Siamese plays, in many of 
which only the verse is written, the prose being 
improvised, deal chiefly with the theme of Eama, 
while the classifications recall those in Java, the 
chief ones being len khon (plays by masked actors), 
(puppet-plays), and len nang (rolls of ox- 
hide pricked with patterns through which the light 
of a fire is allowed to shine). 

Among the Malays, finally, the Bdmdyana is 
likewise an important theme, and the drama shows 
the influence not only of Siam and India, but also 
of China. Here the religious basis of the plays is 
strongly evidenced bofch in the invocation (lagu 
pemangqil), which is performed by a pawdng 
(‘magician’) to the accompaniment of various 
musical instruments, and in the propitiation of 
spirits {huka panggong). The Malays are ex- 
tremely partial, moreover, to shadow-plays, where, 
as in Java, the showman repeats all the lines, 
whOe in Siam this monologue becomes a real 
dialogue between two persons. Throughout Java 
and Further India, then, the drama is character- 
istically either a shadow-play or a mask. There 
seems, therefore, to be little association with the 
mimetic dance-drama of the Polynesians ; while, 
on the other hand, masks are undoubtedly one of 
the most primitive forms of all drama, as is clear 
from the analogies of the American Indian and of 
Greek tragedy, to say nothing of the early Eoman 
fahulce Atellance. So far as evidence now acces- 
sible goes, it would seem that the dramatic art of 
Java and Further India is an indigenous product, 
despite later undoubted influence from India. 

Iatbratorb.— S errurier, De Wajang Poerwa (Leyden, 1896) ; 
Hazeu, Mjdrage tot de Kennis van het javaa^nsche Toomel 
(Leyden, 1897); Juynboll, ‘Wajang Keiitik Oder KSrutJil,^ in 
AB 3dii. 4-17, 97-119, also ‘Das javanische Maskenspiel,* ib. 
xiv. 41-70, 81-111; Hazeu, ‘Eine “Wajang Beber” Vorstel- 
lung in Jogjakarta,* ib. xvi. 128-135; Bohatta, ‘Das javan. 
Drama,* in 1h lit, anthropolog. Gesellsch, Wien, xxxv, [1905] 278- 
307 ; Sbway Yoe, The Burman, his Life and Notiom (London, 
1882); Bastian, Reisen in Siam (Jena, 1S67); Hallett, A 
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Thousand 3IUes on an Elephant (London, 1890); Bock Im 
Eeiohe des tveissen Elephanten (Leipzig, 1885); Miiller, ‘Nlng 
Siam. Schattenspielfiguren im konigl. Museum fur Volkerkunde 
m Berlin ’ (supplement to AE viii.) ; Moura, Le Eoyaume du 
Ca^odge, ii. (Paris, 1883); Skeat, Malay Magic (London, 
1900) ; Knosp, ‘ Theatre en Indochine,’ in Anthropos, iii. [1908] 
2S0--293; Jacob, Erwdhnungen des Schattentheaters in der 
Welt-Litt. (Berlin, 1906), also Gesck. des Schattentheaters 
(Berlin, 1907), pp. 9-15. LOUIS H. GeAY. 

DRAMA (Jewish). — Dramatic literature among 
the Hebrews, as among all Semitic peoples, was 
scanty. Attem|>ts have indeed been made to 
interpret the song of Moses (Bt the song of 

Miriam (Ex 15 and, above all, the Song of 
Songs (cf. HDB, as dramatic; but these 

endeavours have been unsuccessful. Nor is the 
Book of Job a drama in any true sense of the term. 
Whatever the Jews accomplished in the drama 
was, and is, due to imitations from the Indo- 
Germanic races with whom they have come in 
contact. The earliest Jewish play dates from the 
2nd cent. B.c., when Ezekiel of Alexandria at- 
tempted to dramatize the events of the Exodus. 
Fragments of his play have been preserved by 
Clem. Alex. [Strom, i. 23, 155) and Eusebius 
[Praep, Evang, ix. 29) ; and Schiirer [GJl^ iii. 
373-376) believes that this drama was intended for 
the sta^e, although it is difficult to imagine its 
production. In Ezekiel’s work the influence of 
the spirit of Euripides is evident, and his object 
seems to have been not only to instruct the 
Alexandrine Jews in Biblical history, but also to 
wean them away from Gentile plays. 

The general attitude of the Jews, however, 
towards the drama was extremely hostile, in con- 
formity with their policy of self-hnposed isolation, 
and their bitterness was increased by their hatred 
of the Romans and their suspicion of the Greeks. 
It was not until the middle of the 17th cent, 
that the increased scope allowed to Jews gave rise 
to a Neo-Hebrew drama, modelled, of course, upon 
the theatre of the Ciiristians by whom they were 
surrounded. The first of these plays was the 
Yesodh 'Olam, by Moses Zacuto, a Marano, or 
renegade crypto-J^ew, of Amsterdam, and its theme 
is th^ Talmudic legend of Abraham’s destruction 
of his father’s idols. The plots of the Neo-Hebrew 
drama are either religious or ethical, as in the 
Asire Im-Tikkoth of Joseph hen-Isaac Penzo 
(Amsterdam, i673) and the La-Yesharim Tehillak 
of Moses J(Jayyim Luzzato (Amsterdam, 1743), the 
former play having as its theme the attempts of 
Understanding, Providence, and an angel to lead 
back to the patli of rectitude a king distracted, 
against his will, by his impulses. Ins wife, and 
Satan; while the latter drama is an allegory, 
designed to show the victory of truth over false- 
hood. No fewer than forty-six Neo-Hebrew plays 
are enumerated by Seligsohn, the majority of them 
based on Biblical or ethical themes. 

Many foreign plays have also been translated 
into Hebrew, ineluding, for instance, the Gem/iU 
^Athcdyah of David Franco-Mendes— an adapta- 
Hon from Racine and Metastasio (Amsterdam, 
1770) — and versions of I^cine’s Esther^ Schiller’s 
Die Bauher, Lessing’s Notthan der Weise and Die 
Judent and Shakespeare’s Othello, Bmneo and 
Juliet, and Macbeth, The Yiddish dramatists are 
active, and many great cities support one or more 
Yiddish thefitres which cater to the Jewish popula- 
tion. These plays are, however, for the most part 
translations or adaptations of dramas by non- 
Jewish authors. The Jewdsh drama must, there- 
fore, he regarded merely as a literary parasite; 
even its apparently original productions are really 
copied from Indo-Germanic sources. 

Ltibkatojeik. — K u3ri>er, ‘Le Po^te juif Ez6chiel,* in JtEJ:sXvU 
48-73, 161-177 [French tr. from 3hieniosyne, new series, xxrii. 
237-280]; Seligsohn, ‘Drama, Hebrew," in JE iv. 648-651 ; 
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Vy^iernik, ‘ Drama, Yiddish,’ ib, 653-654, and the bibliographies 
appended to the two latter articles ; Freidus, ‘List of Dramas 
in the New York Public Librarj^ relating to the Jews, and of 
Dramas in Heb., Jiideo-Spanish, and Judeo-Gennan, together 
with Essays on the Jewish Stage,’ in Bull, N,T. Pub. Lib. xi. 

Louis H. Geay. 

DRAMA (Persian). — The drama of Persia is 
both scanty and late, due in part, at least, to 
Muhammadan rule, which has never been favour- 
able to the development of this art, reflecting 
herein the dramatic poverty of the entire Semitic 
race. There are, hoAvever, two categories of Per- 
sian plays, exclusive of the marionettes or shadow- 
plays [Icaragoz), which are of Turkish origin. The 
native^ Persian drama, then, may be divided into 
comedies [tamdSd) and mysteries [tcCziya, lit. 

^ consolation, condolence ’). The comedies are, for 
the most part, improvised by lulls, or itinerant 
buffoons, and offer little of interest. It is very 
different, however, with the tcCziya, which is the 
most striking mystery-play of the entire Orient, 
and possesses a sway over the Shi'ite Persians 
comparable with that of the Passion-Play of 
Oberammergau over Christians. The individnal 
ta^ziyas are comparatively short, and axe concerned 
entirely with religious subjects, especially with 
the martyrdom of ^Jasan and Husain, the sons of 
*Ali, who was the first cousin of Muhammad and 
the husband of the Prophet’s youngest daughter 
Fatima. *Ali, the rightful successor of Muham- 
mad, was rejected in favour of Abu Bakr at the 
instigation of 'A’isha, and was later assassinated, 
while Hasan’s own wife poisoned him in obedience 
to the Sunnite Muawiyah, and Husain was later 
slain in battle with the adherents of the rival sect. 
The Persians, being Shi'ites, have accordingly 
adopted H^san and H'^isain as martyrs of the faith, 
and commemorate their death annually during the 
first ten days of the month of al-Muharram. In 
each house that can afford it a place is constructed 
for the representation of the mystery, and on the 
side towards Mecca is set the model of the tombs 
of the martyred ^-j^d Husain. The actors 

of the drama are not specially trained for the pur- 
pose, but their deep religious feeling, and their 
regard for their performance as for a sacred duty, 
lend a power to the presentation which works tne 
audience into a frenzy and renders it necessary to 
provide for the safety of the hated Sunnites whom 
they may meet as they go in procession through 
the streets. These processions occur especially on 
the fifth, seventh, and tenth days of al-Muharram, 
the most important being tbe two last, symbol- 
izing respectively tbe marriage of Kasim with 
Fatima and the death of H^sa'in* The conclud- 
ing day is often marked by bloody conflicts 
between the Shi'ites and Sunnites. 

Dramatically the mystery-play of Hasan and 
Husain, which is essentially a series of ta'ziyas, 
is rude but effective, gaining strength from the 
very popularity and vulgarism of its style. Its 
length is prodigious, and the unities of time, place, 
and even action are set at defiance. The author 
of the play as a whole or of its parts is unknown, 
and it is doubtless a product of the people, revised 
and altered according to need by those who act it, 
rather than a definite dramatic work. The num- 
ber of ta^ziyas composing it varies, but it would 
seem that the play is of comparatively recent 
development, possibly as late as the beginning of 
the 19th century. As an independently devel^^ed 
Passion-Play, untouched, apparently, by non-Per- 
sian influence, the drama of 

one of the most remarkable dramaturgic creations 
in the history of the religious stage. 

LiTBRATtiRE.— Ethe, MoTgenlaud, Stwdien (Leipzig, 1870), 
pp, 174-194, also in OXrP ii. [1900] 316-316 ; Chodzko, Thmre 
^rsan (Paris, 1878); Pelly, The Miracle Play of Hasan and 
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Smaifif Collected from Oral Tradition (2 vols., London, 

Montet, ‘ Religion et thi^atre en Perse/ in RER xiv, 277- 

290. Louis H. Gray. 

DRAM A (Polynesian), —Among the Polynesians, 
rudiments of the drama may be traced. While 
these embryo plays were often comic in character 
and analogous to the early Roman fahulm Aid- 
lanos, particularly in Raiatea (Cook, Voyage, 
towards the South FoU and round the World, 
London, 1777, I 173-176), they were evidently 
derived ultimately from religious sources. This 
is distinctly affirmed by Moerenhout {Voyages aux 
ilea du Grand Oe6an, Paris, 1837, L 133-134), who 
states that the dramas w-ere presented under the 
auspices of the Arii, while the plays themselves 
were devoted to the description of the two prin- j 
ciples, Taaroa and the matter with which he unites, , 
the creation of the universe, the gods, elements, 
spirits, plants, and other productions of the earth ; 
then the life of the demi-gods or heroes, their jour- 
neys, combats, and the like; then love-themes, 
dialoraes between lovers (laments, quarrels, true 
comedy ^scenes) ; and the presentations invariably 
ended in dances. It is also noteworthy that, 
according to the same traveller, the ‘musicians, 
singers, and declaiiners* at these plays had an 
orchestra slightly elevated above the rest, while the 
‘actors or dancers’ occupied a special place before 
or in a house. It would therefore seem that the 
function of the Polynesian ^tor was primarily 
that of the mimetic dancer, the words being sup- 
plied by separate reciters, a proceeding for whi^ 
arallels he found elsewhere, as among the 
avanese. The religious basis of the Polynesian 
drama receives an additional confirmation in the 
fact that plays were also presented in connexion 
with funerals. 

Litbraturb. — ^W aitz-Gerland, Antkropol. der NaturvSlker 
(Leipzig, 1872), vi. 99-100. LOUIS H. GRAY. 

DRAMA (Roman).— I. Native Italic drama. — 
The Roman critics were deeply interested in the 
Italic hegiimings of their drama, and investigations 
of the subject seem to have begun as early as the 
time of Accius (<?. 100 B. 0. ). Two generations later 
the whole subject was taken up and examined 
anew^ by Varro, notably in his lost Origines 
Sccenicw, His views, so far as they survive, are 
found in the treatises of Diomedes and Donatus 
de Oomosdia, The intemediary was probably 
Suetonius. Apart from scattered references in 
various authors, we also have Horace [Epist. ii. 1. 
139 ff.) and Livy (vii. 2). It is quite clear, how- 
ever, that the Roman critics discovered nothing 
very definite.^ This is shown by their lack of 
agreement on any given point, by their inconsist- 
encies and incredible combinations ; above all, by 
their frequent appeals to etymology, that last 
resort of the desperate investigator. It is im- 
possible, for example, to reconcile Livy’s famous 
account with facts, probabilities, or even possibili- 
ties. Jahn saw that it was the result of fetiology 
and of mere philological ‘combinations’; Leo 
pointed out that there was a more than suspicious 
parallelism with Aristotle’s irepi KujfK^dLas, the 
standard work on the origins of the drama at this 
time ; Hendrickson ® followed and elaborated Leo 
by showing that Livy goes back to Accius— perhaps 
by way of some Annalist (Valerius Antias?}. 
Horace’s account adds something to Livy’s, but 
seems to have been derived more or less indirectly 
from the same source. Varro, as Hendrickson 
1 For the remains of antique discussion and criticism of the | 
drama, see esp. a. Kaibel, Comic.^ Qrcecor, Frag., Berlin, 1899, 
vol. i, 1, p. 3f. For the early period of the Roman drama the i 
most important literature is cited by Sehanz, Rom. Literatur, \ 
I. i., X898, par. 9. 

3 ^The Dramatic Satura and the Old Comedy at Rome/ AJPh 
XV. fl894] 1-30. I’or Jahn, see Hermes, ii. {18671 225 : and for 
Leo, t6. xxiv, [1889] 67. I 


shows, was inclined to distrust the earlier ( Accian ?) 
account, and appears to have concluded that the 
Italic origins were a terra incognita. 

Such were the views of the greatest Roman 
scholar ; and, on the whole, we are still constrained 
to agree with them. Neither for him, however, 
nor for us do they preclude the existence of a 
native Italic drama in the wider sense. The 
Romans, like the Greeks, were gifted with a keen 
dramatic instinct and a large modicum of the 
mimetic faculty. 

The liturgies of the Salii and of the Arval 
Brothers, the carmina triumphalia, the versus 
Fescennini, the songs of beggars and of shepherds 
— all indicate clearly enough that the tenmerament 
which is responsible for the modern Commedia 
delV Arte is the same as that which greets us at 
the very dawn of history on the Italian Peninsula. 
Irrespective of the character and credibility of 
the testimony ofiered by the Roman critics, we 
may safely a^‘ee with Mommsen — and so far as 
the present discussion is concerned this is quite 
sufficient — that the simplest elements of the 
mimetic art were in Latium and Hellas altogether 
the same. The dance {trmmphus, BpLappos, 
dtOdpafipos), the use of masks or their equivalent, 
the accompaniment of the pipe, the rude songs 
ceremonially abusive and obscene (to avert the evil 
we, as the carmina triumphalia, and the versus 
Eescennini at weddings), the wearing of the phallus 
for the same purpose— all in honour of the gods 
and associated from the first with rustic festivals 
— this protoplasm of the drama, to which Horace 
gives tlxe indefinite name of Fescennina licentia, 
may be assumed for Italy quite as much as for 
Greece. In fact, if Fescenninus in this connexion 
{Fescenninm versus) is to be derived from fctscinum, 
Fescenninus literally =0aXXi/c6s, and the parallelism 
is complete between Fescennina licentia and rh 
0aXXtKd, the phallic verses characterizing Aristotle’s 
first division of the Comedy. The derivation from 
Fescenninm (another antique theory) might have 
been suggested, though this is more than doubtful, 
by a trustworthy tradition that this old Latin 
town, so long under the influence of Etruria, was 
a centre of the worship referred to. 

It is neither possible here nor necessary to discuss 
the vexed and vexing question of the dramatic 
satura, ih-Q name given by Livy to a play with a 
more or less amorphous plot and rude improvised 
dialogue assumed by his authority as the second 
stage in the development of dramatic art on Latin 
soil. It is not unlikely per se that a play of the 
type described did develop in Latium as it did in 
Greece, but, if satura is the traditional name of 
such a play instead of being (as Hendrickson 
suggests) merely a later invention, we should agree 
that the word was a corrupted form of Hrupos, and 
look to Southern Italy for its ultimate origin. 

However that ma^y he, it is fairly certain that 
the Romans were aflected at an early period by the 
Dorian comedy of their neighbours to the South. 
This is shown oy Bethe’s investigations,^ and is in 
harmony with Livy’s statement (vii. 2), under the 
year 364 B.C., that histno is an Etruscan word, 
and that the artistic beginning of the drama came 
from Etruria. This means ultimately Magna 
Grgecia, for in such matters Etruscan intfuenee was 
Greek influence at second hand. Etruria was not 
creative in the sphere of art, it was not even a first 
class imitator ; hut it ivas a good purveyoi*. 

2. The *PaIliata.’ — Let us turn, however, from 
the crude beginnings of mimetic art, Italic or 
otherwise, to a brief consideration of the Roman 
drama as a literary production. From this point 
of view the Roman critics, especially after Varro, 
agreed that the first definite event in the history 

1 Proteg. mr Geseh. ties Theaters im AlUrthum, Leipzig-, ls96. 
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of the department was associated with the year 
-40 B.O. The long w^ar with Carthage had jnst 
been brought to a successful termination, and it 
is a matter of record that, in order to indicate 
its especial gratitude for. Bivine protection, the 
Government, among other things, commissioned 
the Greek freedman Livius Andronicus to enlarge 
the usual scope of the Ludi Romani by the pre- 
sentation of two plays, a comedy and a tragedy, 
translated, or, more properly speaking, adapted 
from the Greek for a Roman audience. For the 
one he resorted to the New Comedy, which, being 
both contemporary and cosmopolitan, was best 
fitted to reach the hearts of another nationality ; 
for the other he had a large body of old favourites 
from w’hich to choose. The experiment was 
eminently successful, and it is characteristic of 
Roman conservatism, especially in connexion with 
any religions rite, that the types thus established 
were in certain respects rigidly adhered to. The 
Comoe-dia Palliata (from pallium^ a Greek soldier’s 
cloak) is always the adaptation of a play from the 
sphere of the New or occasionally (as perhaps in 
the case of the Amphitruo) of the Middle Comedy ; 
the scene, the characters, and, as the name indicates, 
the costumes, are all Greek. The Greek atmosphere 
is not always consistently preserved, especially in 
Plautus ; but even here, though the man lived and 
wrote during and immediately after the blazing 
excitement of the Second Punic War, deviations 
are for the most part unimportant and, so to speak, 
accidental. Comparison, however, with fragments 
of the Greek originals, wherever available, shows 
that the poet treated his exemplar with great free- 
dom, both in content and in form, changing what 
was originally a dialogue in trimeters into the 
lyric measures of a canticumy abridging here, 
expanding there, and otherwise manipulating his 
text to suit his taste and that of his Roman 
audience. Frequently, too, he enlivened the action 
of his play by constructing an underplot from a 
certain number of scenes supplied by a second 
Greek exemjjlar. This process was technically 
known as contaminatio. On the whole, however, 
the Palliata is a faithful representation of the 
New Comedy of Greece. Indeed, owing to the loss 
of all complete originals, it is our only representa- 
tive. Tlie characteristics of this comedy of man- 
ners, or, as Ben Jonson would say, of ‘humours,’ 
are familiar to all. 

The popularity of the Palliata and the creative 
period of its existence belong in round numbers to 
the century lying between 240 and 140 B.c. The 
names of at least twelve comic dramatists belong- 
ing to this period are known, and the number of 
Palliatw written by tliem must have been not less 
than four hundred. We now have the six plays of 
Terence and twenty plays, more or less complete, 
of Plautus. Of the* remainder, we have the names 
of about one hundred and forty plays, and frag- 
ments amounting in tlie aggregate to about eight 
hundred lines. Apart from Plautus and Terence, 
the great names of the department were Naevius 
and Caecilius Statius. In the famous canon of 
Yolcacius Sedigitus — which from time to time 
some scholar claims to understand — the order of 
merit is Cseciliiis, Plautus, Nsevius, Licinius, 
Atilius, Terence, Turpilius, Trabea, Luscius 
Laniivinus, Ennius. Apparently the latest of the 

S 'oup was Turpilius, who died at Binuessa in 103. 

e had already outlived the popularity of his 
department by nearly a generation. 

The Palliata was carefully studied in the two 
great eras of Roman scholarship — the age of Yarro 
and the age of Suetonius. Many plays of that 
type were doubtless composed, especially by 
‘persons of quality,’ in the time of Bomitian, when 
it was tlie fashion to write books. But, after the 


first great period of its existence, the stage tradi- 
tion of the Palliata^ so far as we are now able to 
trace it, is largely the stage tradition of Plautus 
and Terence. Indeed, the only Roman comedy to 
survive, apart from these two authors, is a re- 
working of the Aultdarkiy belonging probably to 
the second half of the 4th cent. A,D., and known 
as the QuerolusA 

3 . The ‘ Togata.’ — This was the successor of the 
Palliata in public favour. Its floruit belongs to 
the two generations between the fall of the Palliata 
and the time of Sulla, and the great names of the 
department are Titinius, L. Afranius,^ and T. 
Quintius Atta. Little is known of these men 
personally,^ except that Atta died in 77 B.c., and 
that Afranius was an older contemporary. Seventy 
titles and about four or five hundred fragments, 
mostly lexical, are all that remain of this type. 

According to the ordinary Roman definition (e.^. 
esp. Horace, Atb Poeticay 288), which we have 
inherited, the Togata was the Roman paraiiei of 
the Palliata. It was a Roman comedy of manners, 
representing Roman life, as the Palliata was a 
Greek comedy of manners representing Greek life. 
The scene was Roman and the costumes were 
Roman ; hence, of course, the name. Thanks to 
Yarro, however, we learn that this is not a defini- 
tion of the Fahula Togata as a whole (which ought 
to mean any play distinctively Roman), but of its 
most important sub- variety, the Tahernaria. The 
distinction is valuable to us, because the word itself 
is more significant and descriptive than is Togata. 
Moreover, Biomedes adds that * tabernariae dieuntur 
et humiiitate personarum et argumentorum simi- 
litudine comoediis pares, in quibus non magistratus 
regesve sed bumiles^ homines et piivatae donius 
inducuntur, quae quidem olim quod tabulis tege- 
rentur conimuniter tabernae vocabantur.’ This 
statement is amply supported by the titles and, so 
far as they go, by the fragments. The scene was 
generally (perhaps always) outside of Rome, and 
for the most part in the small towns of Southern 
Latium. Indeed, Mommsen claimed that the scene 
had to be laid in a town of the Latin league, 
because the poet was not allowed to represent 
either Rome or a Roman citizen on the stage. 
Hence Mommsen would connect the death of the 
Togata in Sulla’s time with the extension of 
citizenship to the Latin towns at that date. If 
so, why was it that the Togatce of the great 
masters were popular on the stage until late in 
the Empire? 

The fifteen titles of Titinius represent what was 
originally about twenty thousand lines of text. 
AlSut one hundred and eighty fragmentary verses 
survive. So far as form is concerned, the model 
was the Palliata. In his metrical art, Titinius 
followed the greater regularity of Terence, but in 
language and temperament be seems to have had 
more in common with Plautus. His plays were 
all family pieces, and it is clear that the life 
depicted was that of the lower classes and of the 
country folk. The prominence of women, notice- 
able not only in Titinius but in other authors of 
this type, is itself characteristic of Italian life. 
There* is no sign of the kidnappers, and very 
little of the slaves which Festus tells us were 
standard characters in these plays. The only type 
suggesting the Palliata is the parasite. The others 
are more Italic, and remind us rathp of the 
AteUaim and the mime than of the Palliata. 

By far the greatest, the most prolific, and the 
best known of the trio was Afranius. Indeed, like 
MoH^jre and Ben Jonson, Afranius seems to have 

1 Qu&rolus AuLulwnay ed. by R. Peiper, Leipzig, 1875, 

Marx, in Pauly- Wissowa, i. 708 f. For the iTopota as a 
department, see esp. Ekinjoiicl Gourbaud, Cot)ioBd.tci Togcttciy 
Paris, /. 
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been an excellent illustration of Gildersleeve’s 
statement that ‘ in literature as in life the greatest 
borrowers are often the richest men.’^ Cicero 
{Brut. 167) says that he imitated G. Titins the 
orator, and even in the disjointed fragments now 
surviving we hear echoes of Pacuvius, possibly 
even of Cato, but above all of IMenander. In fact, 
enough is left of his prologue to the Gom^pitalia to 
show not only that he followed Menander, but that 
he was criticized for it. His reply was that ‘ he 
borrowed not alone from Menander, but from any 
other writer, Greeli or Latin, whenever he found 
something suitable to his purpose.’ ‘Why not? 
Is any Latin writer comparable with Terence in 
either language or wit? At the same time, was 
there ever such a borrower?’ Evidently we have 
here the echoes of a lively discussion among the 
critics of the Gracchan Age — one which was 
doubtless taken up in some of the lost satires of 
Lucilius. Cicero {de Fin. i. 7) explains the nature 
of the debt to Menander. It concerned not plots, or 
scenes, or characters, but locos quosdmi, detached 
passages ; it was the same relation which Ennius 
bore to Homer that every first-class Roman poet 
bore to his Greek models. But in itself the genius 
of Afranius seems to have had much in common 
with that of Menander, and Horace’s {Epist. ix. 1. 57) 

^ ‘dicitur Afranii toga convenisse Menandro* 
was evidently the prevailing opinion of critics in ! 
his time. Doubtless, he did not entirely accept 
it; nevertheless, he quotes it without comment. 
Forty-three titles and over four hundred lines of 
fragments survive.^ Noticeable in Afranius as 
compared with Titinius, and in Atta ^rhaps as 
compared with Afranius, is the steady growth 
towards the literary Atellana and mime, those 
rivals of the Togata which were already at hand. 

The Togata was much read and admired as a 
classic in the age of Hadi'ian and the Antonines. 
After that “we hear little of it. In all the great 
library of antique realism, now gone beyond recall, 
there is probably no department, at least so far as 
Rome is concerned, which we could so ill afford to 
lose. The literature of Rome as it now survives 
is largely the literature of a great capital— in other 
words, that portion of the written word which was 
capable of appealing to the common denominator 
of t^te for a long stretch of time in a universal 
empire. Whatever was local or peculiar in form 
or content was for that very reason heavily 
handicapped in the struggle for existence all 
through the arid waste whicix lies between the 3rd 
or 4th century and the Renaissance. The Togata 
was the artistic comedy of the Roman bourgeoisie. 
It must have been an incompai'able picture of 
the ordinary life of the Italian countryside, of 
old towns like Prjeneste or Velitemura, with all 
their local ambitions, characters, and peculiarities, 
during the 2nd cent. b.c. As it is, our knowledge 
of this aspect of antique Italian life must be 
derived for the most part from the priceless frag- 
ments of Petronius, and the great palimpsest of 
Pompeii written over by the hand of Vesuiuus. 

4. Tragedy. — The rules of the Roman tragedy 
founded by Livius Andronieus and developed by 
his followers are practically the same as those 
already stated for the Falliata. The great names 
are Ennius, his nephew Pacuvius, and Accius. 
Acorns survived until the youth of Cicero, but it is 
clear that even then the stage tradition of the 
tragedy lived in the fame of the great actor Asopus 
rather than by the popularity of the department 
as such. The tragedy of this period, the only 
great period of its existence on Roman soil, is now 
represented by nearly one hundred titles and about 
twelve hundred lines of fragments. Among the 
numerous lost tragedies written in later times the 
famous Thyestes of Varius and the equally famous 


Medea of Ovid were the most important. Irrespec- 
tive of such monstrosities as the Medea of ilosiuius 
Geta (a Tergilian cento [see Anth. Lat. 17, R]), 
the only survivors of this department are the plays 
of Seneca, belonging to the time of Nero. It has 
often been said, though the statement is really 
quite without warrant, that they were never 
intended for the stage. However that may be, it 
is certain that their influence on the early tragedy 
of England and France is one of the most important 
chapters in the formative history of the modern 
drama. Their connexion, if they have any, with 
the tragedy of the Republican period cannot be 
stated definitely. Formally speaking, the choruses 
go back to the school of Horace, and the plays 
throughont were deeply affected by contemporary 
rhetoric. 

5, The/ Praetexta.’— The the Roman 

parallel to the Tragmdiaoi Livius and his followers, 
as the Togata was the Roman parallel to the 
Palliata, was the invention of Njuvius, the greatest 
constructive genius, perhaps, of Roman poetry. 
But, owing in part, no doubt, to the coinparative 
poverty of native Roman legends, the idea was 
not especially fruitful. One example, however, 
survives. This is the Octavia^ a play by some 
unknown author, probably of the Flavian period, 
and possibly connected in some way with the 
house of the Annsei, inasmuch as it has come down 
to us in the corpus of Seneca’s tragedies. 

So much for a brief survey of the Roman drama 
as a purely literary production from beginning to 
end {PalUata and Togata, Tragcedia and Preetexta), 
It remains to consider those types of the drama 
which had a popular as well as a literary history. 
The most important of these, and the only ones 
with which we need to be concerned in the present 
inquiry, are the mime and the Fahida AteUana. 
Strictly speaking, the A tellana should be considered 
a variety of the mime. Here, however, we take 
it up first, not only because as a literary form it is 
the immediate successor of the Togata in public 
favour, but also because as a popular form it is 
probably the oldest dramatic entertainment known 
to have existed on Roman soil. 

6. The ‘Atellana.’ — The Fabula Atellana^ is 
the ‘ play from Atella,’ a little town in Campania. 
Campanian origin is also attested by the fact that 
the play was known as ‘ Oscan,’ and the characters 
as ‘ Oscae personae’ (Diomedes, i. 490, i.e. Varro). 
Generally speaking, of course, these plays were 
acted in Latin, but Strabo (v. 233; cf. Sueton. 
Jul. 39) tells us that in his time (the Augustan 
Age) they were still acted in Oscan /card nva ayuiva 
Tdrptoif, ‘ during the national festival’ This state- 
ment, so far from being incredible, as many have 
thought, is merely an excellent illustration of the 
well-known tendency of liturgy to linguistic con- 
servatism (compare the use of Sumero- Akkadian 
by the Babylonians; of Greek in the Roman 
worship of Ceres, as attested by Polybius, xxx. 14, 
and Cic. Balb. 55 ; of Greek in the Russian, and 
of Latin in the Roman Church, etc.). It proves 
beyond a doubt not only that the play was Oscan, 
but that the Romans took it over in the first place 
in consequence of some vow or in connexion with 
some special occasion, and acted it at ‘ the national 
festival’ It is, therefore, reasonable to suppose 
that the_ small and obscure town of Campania 
recorded in the title AteUana was either the centre 
of the worship commemorated or in some way 
associated with its adoption. The date, thougli 
uncertain, was at least anterior to the time of 
Livius Andronieus, and probably by a considerable 
period. This is shown in two ways. The first is 

" }F. Marx, in Pauly-Wissowa, ii. 1934 ff., with raf. : A. 
Pieterich, PuleiwUa, Pompejanische WaiiiibUder mid rommke 
Balyrspiek, Leipzijf, 1897. 
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derived from the special and peculiar privileges of 
the actors. The^ lirst actors hired hy Livius 
Andronicus were either slaves or freedmen. Hence 
the invariable rule of later days that no Roman 
citizen could go on the stage without ipso facto 
incurring infam ia^ i.e. the loss of certain important 
civic rights (as exemplified, for instance, by the 
famous case of the mimograph Laberius in Cmsar*s 
time). Tlie one exception was the Atellana» 
Here and here only the actor was not obliged to 
remove his mask, and a citizen could take part 
without incurring any legal disability. This can 
only mean that the Atcllmwb was introduced at a 
time when the Romans had no professional actors, 
and prob.ably no festival at which theatrical per- 
formances were regularly given. The Atellana had 
been acted by Campanian citizens. The Romans 
followed their model, and acted the play them- 
selves as best they could. When the Greek drama 
was introduced in 240 B.C. with its professional 
actors (slaves and freedmen), the business ceased 
to be honourable, and Roman citizens gave it up. 
But that they had once taken part in the Atellana 
was reflected in the freedom from infamia which 
ever after remained a privilege of the actors in this 
particular type of drama. The special privilege of 
retaining the mask also shows that the Atellana 
came early to Rome ; not, however, because the 
rofessional played without a mask in early times, 
ut because of the extreme antiquity of masks in 
the religious rite. 

The second argument for the high antiquity of 
the Atellana among the Romans is derived from 
the well-known principle that, unless the ground 
is already occupied, the play always brings its 
theatre with it. Now, Bethe {Froleg. zur Gesck. 
des Theaters im AUerthimn^ Leipzig, 1896) has 
shown, w’'e think conclusively, that the peculiar 
shape of the Roman stage, about which so much 
has been written, is not due to the fact that it was 
a modification of the Hellenistic type. On the 
contrary, it reflects the type associated from time 
immemorial with the Atetkma. In other words, 
when Livius Andronicus brought out his first 
Greek plays, tiie Atellana was already in posses- 
sion, and he adopted its stage as a matter of 
course. The same rule and the same line of 
investigation applied to the stage of the Atellana 
itself tend to prove that this play was not an 
Oscan invention. It was a popular Oscan repre- 
sentation of the ^XiJa/ces, one of the oldest types 
of the ancient Dorian comedy in Southern Italy. 

The importation of the Atella'tia to Rome may 
have been due to some incident in connexion with 
the fall of Campania in 338. Perhaps, too, Livy's 
description of the play which he calls a sativta 
may go back ultimately to a confused recollection 
of the Roman Atellana in those early days. 

Like all genuine folk-dramas, the Atellana was 
not committed to writing. The actors merely 
agreed upon the plot. The dialogue was improvised. 
The characters were confined to a certain number 
of fixed types, each with a generic name, and there 
were no women. These features are all typical of 
genuine folk-drama the world over, and the last 
two, especially, indicate the high antiquity of the 
play. The use of masks has already been mentioned. 
This and the wearing of the phallus are ceremonial, 
and show the antiquity of the type. The use of 
masks also accounts for the extreme liveliness of 
gesture characteristic of the Atellana (Juvenal, 
vi. 71). They were also peculiarly applicable for 
‘ Oscae personae,’ for a play in which ^,1 the char- 
acters were fixed. The j)lot, whatever it happened 
to be, attached itself to these familiar personified 
types, and represented their various adventures in 
the given situations. As befitted the roaring farce, 
the situation was always ludicrous and the plot 


full of intrigue. In fact, ‘ intrigue ' is derived from 
tricm (Dieterich, Pulcinella, 98, n. 2), and tricm^ 
* tricks,’ was the word used to describe the action 
of these plays (VaiTO, Sat, Men, 182 B ; cf. Ribbeck, 
Leipzig, Sfad. ix. [1886] 337). The language was 
conversational, and the life depicted was the life 
of ordinary people (Varro, de Ling, Lat, vii. 84). 
Obscenity was notably prominent (Quint, vi. 3. 47, 
etc.) ; but this, too, was ceremonial and traditional 
as well as a matter of choice. The most striking 
and instructive modern parallel — in fact, if we 
may believe Dieterich, the actual descendant and 
representative of the Atellana in the world of to-day 
— 1 & the Neapolitan Commedia deir Arte. 

The four fixed characters of the Atellana are 
Maecus, Bueco, Papx3us, and Dossemis. Maccus 
(probably Oscan and borrowed from paKKoav^ to 
sit ‘mooning’) is stupid, greedy, and lustful— the 
butt of every one. He corresponds to Stnpidus 
in the mime. His weapon is the ‘elava scirpea’ 
(Novius, 79 R), for which we have a striking 
parallel in Bajazzo (of the Commedia delV Arte), 
i.e,^ Pagliazzo, the man with the ‘hay club’ 
(Dieterich, p. 112). Bucco (a popular derivation 
from vulgar Latin hucca, as the name indicates; 
ef. Gr. rv6,6{av) is a great eater, a huge talker, an 
unconscionable braggart, an arrant coward, ‘ Over- 
large jaws,’ as we learn from the old Scriptores 
Physiognomonici (i. 412, 7 Foerster), ‘betoken a 
blockhead, a babbler, a well-spring of words, 
words, words,’ a man who ‘talks with his mouth’ 
[hucca)^ as our popular expression goes. Bucco is 
the talkative and aggressive fool, the ‘cheerful 
ass,’ as opposed to Maccus the great gaby, the 
simple and confiding blockhead. Pappus (from 
Greek irdTTTros) is the ‘ old man,’ avaricious, surly, 
lustful, foolish, conceited, therefore always being 
overreached : in short, Pappus is Pantalone. 
Dossemis (from dorsum^ a pure Latin word) is ‘ the 
man with the back,’ i.e, the hunchback. In the 
popular conception this affliction has always implied 
wisdom and cunning (cf. ^sop) as well as certain 
powers more or less uncanny. Hence, in the 
Atellana^ Dossenus, like his modern representative 
II Dottore, in Pulcinella, is the sly and cunning 
rascal, the ‘ professor,’ the caricature of the scholar 
and philosopher. His second name of Manducus 
(ef. manducare, mangiare, manger) shows that, like 
Bucco, he is also a great eater. 

Such were the standard characters, and such seem 
to have been the main characteristics of the Ate! 
lana in its traditional and purely popular form. 

For a brief period this old folk-drama was raised 
to the dignity of a literaiy department, and suc- 
ceeded the Togata in public favour. The period is 
the time of Sulla, and the great names are Pom- 
ponins of Bologna and Novins. The lines upon 
which they worked out the problem were doubtless 
suggested in no small degree by the dramatic 
studies of Accius and his contemporary, C. lulius 
Caesar Strabo. These men investigated the Roman 
drama in connexion with Greek models, the ques- 
tion of correct titles (Varro, de Ling, Lat. x. 70}, 
of masks, etc. Influence of the Palliata and 
Togata is suggested, though not proved, by occa- 
sional identity of titles. We also hear of caniiea 
in Galba’s time (Suet. Nero, 39, Galba, 13), and 
it is natural to suppose that in raising the old 
farce to the dignity of a literary product something 
was bon’owed from the higher types. It is clear, 
however, that the essentiM characteristics of the 
folk-drama were all preserved. The dialogue was 
now written out, of course, and the statement of 
Terentianus (vi, 396 K), that the metre 

used was the septermrius, is borne out by the frag- 
ments, In other words, there was no recitative, the 
play was all comic. Indeed, in language, humour, 
and situation these plays were more distinctly 
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Aristophanic than anything else in Roman litera- 
ture. Equally Aristophanic was the habit of 
personal criticism, the opo/naa-Tl Koo/acpMvy of which 
we hear daring the Empire from Tiberius to 
Trajan (Tac. Ann. iv. 14 ; Suet. TiL 45, Calig. 27, 
NerOy 39, Galhay 13, etc. ). 

With the rise of the Atdlana, to a literary form, we have to 
deal with a confused and confusing tangle of testimonies regard- 
ing the AtellaWy the JSxodium, the Rliinihonicay and the Greek 
Satyr- drama, 

llie conclusion seems to be (cf. schol. Juv. iii. I'TS, vi. *71 ; 
Suet. Tib. 45 ; Cic. Mm. vii. 1, ix. 16) that the literary Atel- 
IwnjoL was used as an etrodium, and the first mention of the word 
in Lucilius (180->10S B.a.) coincides with its development in this 
sphere. A short piece of three to four hundred lines, and with 
only a few actors (Ascon. on Oic. Few. 15), it seemed hardly 
worth while, so to speak, to put it on the si»ge by itself. Ap- 
parently, therefore, it was the analogy of the Satyr-drama that 
suggested the use of the literary Atellana as an exodium, an 
after-piece. By later critics it actually was identified with the 
Satyr-drama (schol. Juv. vi. 71 ; Porphyr. on Hor. Ars Poet. 
221, etc.). But it is hard to see how the two could coalesce. 
The literary model for the Atellana to follow ought to be the 
HilarotragcediXy the Rhinthomm (Porphyr. l.c . ; schol, Juv. 
1 . 0 .% and that it actually did so is suggested by certain titles of 
Fomponius (Vahlen, Rhein. Mus. xvi. [1861] 472). As Bhinthon’s 
plays were travesties of Euripides, so the Rhinthonicce of Pom- 
ponius and JSJovius were travesties of Pacuvius and Acciiis. 
Were the Rhinthonicce of Pomponius and Novius AteHance, oris 
this idea of later critics due to the fact that Pomponius and 
Novius wrote both kinds and used both kinds as eiKodia? We 
believe Marx is right in adopting the second alternative. In 
fact, the loss of all these departments, the similarity in type, 
use, titles, and characters, make it extremely difficult to decide 
whether the Atellanay Rhinthonioa, and Satyr-drama ever did 
coalesce to any extent. Probably not. The explanation seems 
to be that Pomponius and Novius wrote all thifee and used them 
for exodioL 

The Atellana was evidently popular under the 
Empire ; the old folk-drama was never forgotten, 
but as a living department of literature it seems to 
fiave been largely the creation of these two men, 
arid ai early as 55 B.c. (cf. Cic. Fam. vii. 1, 3 
[written in 46}) the literary At&Uana as an exodivm 
had already mven way to the mimes of Becimns 
Laberins andEublilins Syrus, the only two men of 
note who raised the mime to a literary form in the 
Latin language. If this were all, or if this chapter 
could be dealt with independently, the mime might 
he dismissed with the few phrases usually accorded 
to it. W e have learned from Reich,^ however, that 
this cannot he done, and with his general con- 
clusions we must agree in the main. The literary 
productions of Laberius and Syrns, like the AteU 
lana by which the mime was preceded, are a mere 
branch of the parent stock. 

7, The mime.— In its larger sense the mime is 
the most important phenomenon in the history of 
dramatic art ; it appears in a dozen different forms, 
it is responsible for a dozen others ; the history of 
it is the history of the growth of realism, of the 
rise of the democracy ; it has popular periods and 
literary periods, a Greek history, a Roman history, 
a Grseco-Roman history, a modern history. In- 
deed, after reading Reich one may sum up the 
whole story of the antique drama with the simple 
phrase, ‘Mime thou wert, to mime didst thou 
return,’ For the complete and detailed discussion 
of this long and interesting development, the 
reader is referred to Reich himself. Here it is 
manifestly impossible to give anything more than 
some of the important facts in outline. 

The earliest appearance of the word ‘mime’ is 
as a title fox the famous compositions of Sophron 
(5th cent. B.c.). These dramatic presentations of 
single incidents or situations, according to Suidas, 
were in ppse and written in the Boric dialect. The 
substitution of the scazon for prose gives the form 
and the atmo.sphere of the mimimihi of Herondas, 
the Teniers of Alexandrian life. A more elevated 
metre, on the other hand, starts us, by way of 
Sophron’s imitator Theocritus, on the long history 
of bucolic poetry. A convenient generic term for 

1 Beich, Der Mimics, ein lUterar-ent'wieheltmgsgeschiGhtl Ver- 
mchy vol. i,, Berlin, 1903. 


this type is Reich’s mimologuty i.e. the mime as a 
recitation* 

There were also purely lyric mimes, which were 
sung. To these Reich gives the generic title of 
mimodia. Particular species of it mb magodmy 
Simodia, hUarodiay Lysiodia, Between the two 
we have kinaidologia and lonihologiay all in verse, 
but partly recited*, partly sung. Finally, in the 
Alexandrian period, comes the fully developed 
mimetic drama, which was a combination of mimo- 
logia and mimodiay and retained the characteristics 
of both. With a fully developed plot, it had prose 
parts and iambic parts, like the mimologicty and 
lyric parts— like the mimodia. With the 
conquests of Alexander this new invention began 
to spread in the Greek East, and soon took entire 
possession of it. Indeed, the time came when it 
ruled the stage, even to the exclusion of its ancient 
rival, the comedies of Menander. 

Toward the end of the 2nd cent. B.c., after the 
Romans conquered the East, and especially after 
Sulla’s time, they brought the dramatic mime to 
Rome. From Rome it spread over the West, and 
thenceforth held possession of the entire Grseeo- 
Roman theatre until the fall of the Empire. The 
irruption of the Barbarians upon the West made 
an end of the theatre. Only the mt'mi survived, 
and they did so by returning to their primitive 
original function of dav/xaroToiol and yeXurroTOLoL 
Such were those tumblers, jugglers, etc., of later 
times who went on with the ancient art of the 
mimus. It was thus that the mime of antiquity 
was enabled to survive the Middle Ages and reach 
modem days alive. In the Greek East the mime 
was not subjected to the same strain. For cen- 
turies the Byzantines climg to the classic dramatic 
mimes of Philistion. They also produced a large 
number of mimographs, and a number of new 
mimic types and figures were added to the old 
stock inherited from classical times. Here, as in 
the West, the regular classical drama had long 
since disappeared from the stage. When Byzantium 
fell, the remains of Greek culture took refuge in 
Italy, to reappear there at the Renaissance. Only 
the mime remained, and in a debased form survives 
to-day in the Turkish popular drama known as the 
karagoz. Two distinguishing features of the mime 
from beginning to end and in all its types and 
variations have been the mimic dance and the 
wearing of the phallus. The mime of all times and 
forms is also realistic ; the very name implies it. 
Of course, all poetry was properly defined as 
hut the mime was felt to represent a specific 
type ; to give the substance of Biomedes’ definition 
(I 491 K), it was realism unmitigated and un- 
diluted. We get an idea of the relentless realism 
of the mime when we see how much of it is still 
left in the refined literary representatives of it 
furnished by Theocritus and Herondas. Without 
the restraint of higher genius and literary form, it 
was easy for the realism of the mime to sink to 
mere obscenity and its wit to mere dullness. 

' The realism of the mime is also seen in its 
characters. Many of them, perhaps all, were 
creations of the ancient folk-mime, and had long 
been familiar to all classes from this source. As 
early perhaps as the 6th or 7th cent. b.c. we have 
the first development of this species of folk-com- 
position by quasi-professionals, those Bav/xarovotol, 
jugglers, rope-dancers, ventriloquists, and other 
homeless nomads who had been wandering about 
! through Greece and elsewhere from time imme- 
; moriaL They must soon have seen the advantage 
of the mimic dance, and of the mime itself, whether 
spoken or sung, for getting together an audience. 
In this way, thinks Reich, sprang up a new pro- 
fession, that of the wandering ^ndniL 

Among all the varieties of dramatic composition 
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the mxine was the lowest, as it were, in the social 
scale. The same was true of the actors. Even the 
players of the kithara and flute were admitted to 
the Dionysiac gild, hut never the mimm ; he was 
always looked down upon by his more distinguished 
colleagues. The difference was marked from the 
first by the fact that the actors wore no masks, 
and that women^s parts were taken by women. 
Doubtless, this was inherited from their early days 
Q*® jugglers, but the ‘ regulars' even in their own 
later and evil days would never join the mimi on 
account of the women. 

A convenient division of the mime as a whole is 
afforded by the words watypwp and M&em, The 
mimic MBecns is tlm developed mimic drama, the 
regular dramatic mime ; the Talyviov is everything 
below it, i.e, hilarodiay magodia, etc, , mentioned 
above, kinaidologiay lonikologia, <p\MK€St even the 
works of Sophron, etc., none of which were regular 
dramas. Frequently the valyviov is what we should 
call a inusic-liall ‘ turn.' It was extremely popular 
in both Greece and Rome ; and there were many 
varieties, such as educated animals ( Vopiscus, 
Oarinus, 19 ; Plutarch, de Sollert* Anim. 19, etc.), 
and special feats of imitation. Imitation of pigs 
seems to have been particularly popular {Phmdrus, 
V. 5 5 Plutarch, Mor, 674 B ; J Farcem. Grcec, ii. 84, 
etc.), Plato 0ep, iii. 8) speaks of performers who 
could give perfect imitations of animals, the sound 
of running water, the sea, thunder, etc. See also 
Friedlander’s Fetronmsy 1891, pp, 64, 68, 69, and 
293 (note). These varieties of g.l/jLWf'S are eternally 
popular. 

The most important figure in the history of the 
department is Philistion, who lived and wrote in 
Rome during the 1st cent. A.D. He is the classic 
of the mimic inrdBeaLSy the regular dramatic mime ; 
hence the comparison of him with Menander, the 
classic of the New Comedy.^ The statement of 
Cassiodorus {Var, iv. 21), that he invented the 
(dramatic) mime, is doubtless due to the fact that 
he \vas the first to write it all out, the dialogue 
as well as the songs. Evidently he was the cul- 
mination of the mime among the Greeks. But the 
beginnings of it take us back to pre-historio times. 
The mime of Sicily and Italy came from the Pelo- 
ponnesus with the early Dorian settlers. It was 
extremely popular in Sicilian Megara and Syracuse, 
Tarentum was especially fond of the Italic mime, 
the 4>hva^, Ail these cities were founded near the 
beMnning of the 8 th cent. B.C. 

The original kernel of the mime, the source from 
which it sprang, was the mimic dance, the begin- 
nings of which belonged to the Stone Age, and may 
be seen to-day among all peoples who still belong 
to that stage of civilization. The ancients never 
forgot the connexion between the two. The mimic 
dance survived in all types, and the mimus himself 
%vas always a trained dancer. The Jdnaidologiy for 
instance, were originally dancers w^ho thus accom- 
panied their ^<rjixaraiwyt/cd(cf. Petron. 23); Hesy chins 
describes the magodia itself as dTaX-)), the 

Romans designated the action of the inrddea-ts by 
saUarey and the actresses were known as salta- 
tHculce, The use of gestieulatorius in the same 
connexion indicates the kind of dance. 

The development of troupes of regular profes« 
sional mimi from the old wandering ye\<aTovoiol of 
primitive times seems to have taken place al>out 
the 3rd cent. B.C. These primitive ancestors of the 
jongleurs had gradually taken up all the 
types and themes of the old rustic mime. They 
travelled everywhere, they were great favourites 
at the court of Philip, and hordes of them followed 
Alexander into Asia Minor. Here the Dorian 

i Svyfppio'ts "MevapSpov Ktu ftd. Boissonarde, 

Grceca, 1829, i. 147-162 ; JUid by Studemund, LeUimskatalog, 


mime met the Ionian mime, and the result %vas the 
M0€(ns, the regular dramatic mime. The Dorian 
mime was originally prose (hence Sophron), al- 
though great artists like Epicharmus put it into 
metre. The dramatic mime {ifirdBeffcs), howevei', 
was noted for its cantica, and tliis combination of 
Dorian prose {mimologia)?ind Ionian song [mimodia) 
is what ensured the lasting success of the dramatic 
mime. ^ Great emphasis was laid upon mimodkiy 
and this brings the dramatic mime near to the 
modern opera or operetta. In this way, too, we 
^t a substitute for the missing chorus of the 
PalUata, Plautus took over mimodia, and the 
result is the mimic cantieum of his comedies. 
Pomponius and Novius seem to have done the same 
thing for their Atellance, 

Now, the Ionian mimodia itself, like the MBeaLs, 
throughout its entire history, falls into a mytho- 
logical and a ‘biological' type (cf. Aristox. ap, 
Athen. xiy, 621 C), the one, hilarodia (and Lysiodia), 
dealing with mythology and the gods (paratragic 
and burlesque), the other, magodia, with real life. 
Both were entirely melic, and in both singing was 
accompanied and supported by mimic dance and 
gesture ; but the accompaniment of hilarodia was 
stringed instruments, of magodia, drums and 
cymbals (Athen. 620 1)-621 D)/ and the choice of 
instruments itself indicates that the dancing of the 
latter w'as much freer and more lascivious. 

Hilarodia and magodia were wide-sjiread and 
very popular in Ionia, and acquired literary form 
— hilarodia through Simos of Magnesia, magodia 
through Lysis. Hence these new literary types 
were called after their founders Simodia {hilarodia) 
and Lysiodia {magodia). Through famous poets 
and a regular class of actors these two types of 
Ionian mimodia survived into Roman times. Sulla's 
friend Metrohius ^vas an actor of the Lysiodia, 

Kinaidologia, or lonikologia, was another type 
of the Ionian mime. This was not really sung, 
although accompanied by the mimic dance (hence 
it was more mimologia than mimodia). This also 
was very popular in Ionia, and was cultivated by 
such famous poets as Sotades, Alexander Aetolus, 
Pigres, etc. 

It will thus be seen that we have an unbroken 
connexion between the mimic-dramatic dances of 
the primitive Greeks, the ancient folk-mimes of 
the Dorians, the Italic of the 8th cent. B.C., 

and the dramatic mime of later times (not only in 
its popular form, but in its literary form ; Laberius 
and Syrus on the Latin side, Philistion and his 
successors on the Greek side). 

The relation of Rome to Greece in the matter of 
the mime now becomes more definite. Antiodemis 
{ Antipater Sidon. Anth. Pal, ix. 567), the actress of 
Lysiodia, came to Rome in the 2nd cent. B.C. ; 
Metrohius, as we have seen, in the 1st cent. B.c. 
In 211 B.C. an old mimus (Festus, 326) danced to 
the flute in the Roman theatre. His dance was an 
intermezzo, but his mere presence shows that the 
mimi had already reached Rome. The mimi who 
satirized Lueilius and Accius (150 B.c.) from the 
stage were following an old-established custom of 
the dramatic mime {v7r6d€<TLs), The fact that they ^ 
took such liberties shows that even then they must “ 
have been in Rome for a long time. The satire in 
question must have taken place at the Floralia 
(April 28~May 3), which was the special feast at 
which mimes were given. The Floralia were first 
celebrated in 238 B.C., and every year after 173. 
It is quite possible that the mime was connected 
with this feast from the first. In that case, the 
dramatic mime, which was established in the Greek 
East W the 3rd cent. B.c., was already settled in 
Rome m connexion with the Floralia by the end 
of the same century. Thusweseeliow themimodic 
portion of the dramatic ihime was the suggestion 
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of the cantica of Plautus and Cascilius Statius. 
The introduction of the mime and of mimi at that 
time was facilitated by the fall of Tarentum in 272, 
and by the fact that in 190 Seipio Asiaticus returned 
from Antioch, a centre of the dramatic mime, just 
as long afterwards Verus (Capitol, viii. 7) came back 
from his Parthian campaign with shiploads of mimi. 
The early mimi^ of course, acted in Greek, and 
the smna Grmca remained in Rome until Theo- 
doric.^ One is reminded of such modern parallels 
as the ThMre italien in Paris, etc. The Latin 
mime was a copy of the Greek (technical terms, 
rules, etc.).^ 

Having traced the history of the department as 
a whole, let us pause a moment upon the fully 
developed dramatic mime of the best period. We 
have already seen that it inherited dialogue in 
prose and iambic verse, also lyric portions (cantica), 
accompanied by music and the traditional mimic 
dance. The same principle also justified the intro- 
duction of Traiyna, such as trained animals, imita- 
tions, etc. In plot, too, and in length it was fully 
equal to the old classical drama ; in compass and 
variety it was superior. 

A good example of the type is an old favourite, well known to 
Ovid, and still popular in the days of Chrysostom and Chorikios.3 
The name of the piece has not survived ; we might, however, for 
convenience call it DivorgmiSt as it is an early exploitation of the 
inevltahle ‘ triangle. ’ In the first scene we have the facile young 
wife and the jealous husband. Then the lover, the ciUtus adxu- 
ter as he is called, appears, and with the help of Thymele’s 
faithful abigail, the eata carissa, gains an interview with her 
mistress in the absence of Corinthus. In the following scenes 
the jealous husband is subjected to all sorts of tricks and mysti- 
fications, artes mimicce. Finally, the lover has to hide from him 
in a large chest (perituri dsta Latini). He is discovered. The 
husband, breathing fire, tells the slave to fetch him a knife, 
large and very sharp, as he proposes to render the cuUue adidter 
harmless. Then he changes his mind, and decides to air his 
wrongs in court. Then comes the court scene, and the piece is 
broi^ht to an end in some farcical fashion. 

Hhe final tableau of JHvorgom requires not only the three 
Iftincipal characters and the judge to be on the stage at the same 
time, out also a throng of slaves, witnesses, court officials, super- 
numeraries, etc. Other plays show even more clearly that in the 
mime, os in the modem amma, with which, in fact, it has much 
in common, the actor played but one part and the number was 
unrestricted. It is also clear that the ‘unities* were dis- 
regarded. 

Variety in form was accompanied by variety in 
characters. True to its composite origin, the mime 
is hospitable to all, from thieves and prostitutes to 
emperors and gods.'* The same was true of cos- 
tume. The Stupidm, or clown (a typical character 
inherited from the primitive stock), wore the 
regular clown^s costume, the cmtunculm (cf. the 
mediieval * motley'), a shaved head, an apeso, a 
mimic club (like Maccus and Bajazzo), and always 
the phallus. The old women, too, wore a burlesque 
costume. Otherwise, as in the modem drama, the 
dress was according to the character and the 
situations. 

So, too, the whole gamut of human emotions 
was played upon: comic and tragic, humour and 
sentiment, go hand in hand, as in the Romantic 
comedy of the Elizabethan Age. The titles of 
Lateius suggest realistic plots for the most part. 
It is doubtful, however, whether such mimes as 
his Necyomantia and Lacus Avermts were alto- 
gether realistic. In fact, even when the mime 
dealt with contemporary life and was purely 
realistic, great emphasis was laid on the unusual, 
strange, and astonishing. Nothing indicates more 
clearly the really popular origin of the mime.® A 
favourite character was the beggar who suddenly 

1 Cicero, Fam. vii. 1 ; Sueton. Jul. 39, etc. 

2 See Beich, op, cit. p. 561 f-, for details. 

^ 3 Ovid, Trist. ii. 497 f.. etc. ; Juvenal, viii. 196, vi, 42 ; Ghrysost. 
11 . 318. 13 ; Ohorikios (Beich, p. 204 ff.). In Juvenal’s time the 
wfe was actpd by Thymele, the husband by Corinthus, the lover 
b;^ Latmus. They were all famous ‘artists.’ Thymele well 
might be called the Mrs. Bracegirdle of the Flavian period. 

4 See esp. Cyprian, deSpect. 6. Many titles of Laberius and 
syrus speak for themselves In this respect. 

5 The Latin mimes were carefully studied in the rhetorical 
schools during and after the Augustan Age. To this fact is due 


becomes rich (Cic. Phil, ii. 27) ; another, the rich 
man who becomes a beggar (Sen. Epist, 113. 6). 
Shipwreck was a favourite 7}iotif (Sen. JDml. iv. 2, o ; 
Petron. 114 and 115). The Laureolm, a favourite 
mime of Domitian’s time, gave tlie romantic ad- 
ventures of a robber chieftain, and ended with his 
execution. Especially characteristic of tlie mime 
was some serious crime, something unusual and 
horrible, like parricide or incest or poisoning. 
Trials for perjury or poisoning are frequent, and 
generally serve for the Mnouemmt, An interest- 
ing example, which will also illustrate the part 
occasionally taken by animals (cf. such titles of 
Laberius as Catnlanns and Scylax, and see Petron. 
95), is given by Plutarch, de Sollm't, Arvim, ix. 7. 

This was a mime with a large number of characters and a 
complicated plot, which he saw in the theatre of Marcellas. 
Vespasian himself was present. The intrigue centred in what 
purported to be a poison, but was in reality a sleeping potion. 
As in the case of Juliet, whoever took it apparently died, but 
after a time revived. One of the star actors was a trained dog, 
and the most important incident of the mime, because it doubt- 
less led to the dinomrnent, was trying the effect of the supposed 
poison upon him. As soon as he had eaten the piece of bread 
upon which the poison had been placed, he be^n to tremble 
and stagger, his head grew heavy, and he finally stiffened out 
as if dead, and allowed himself to be carried about in that state. 
When it was time to recover, he imitated perfectly all the phases 
of returning consciousness, and, while the actors indicated their 
astonishment at the fact that the supposed victim of a deadly 
dose had come to life again, the dog himself ran to his master 
and joyously fawned upon him. 

The connexion of this incident with the plot is not stated, but 
we may believe with Beich that there was a connexion, and that 
the probable nature of it is illustrated by (the mime from which 
was derived?) the famous story of Apuleius, Met, 10. 2. A rich 
old grandee took for a second wife a young and very beautiful 
woman. She fell violently in love with her stepson, but was 
rejected by him, and her passion was turned to hatred. (Note 
that this motif has been a popular favourite ever since the 
daj’-s of Joseph and Hippolytus. It appears constantly in folk- 
tradition, in the mime, in that echo of the mime, the rhetorical 
controversice and suasorice, in the Italian noveUe, etc,) A slave 
procures her a sudden and deadly poison, she drops it in a cup 
of wine, and the pair leave it where the young man will take it 
without arousing su^idon. Presently, however, her own son 
returns from school, and, being thirsty— as small boys always are 
—drinks the wine and falls dead on the spot. (Here is the un- 
expected turn of fortune which the mime, that faithful inter- 
preter of the popular mind, so dearly loves.) 

It is, of course, clear to all that the child has died of poison. 
The woman accuses her stepson of the deed, and alleges as a 
cause that he had attempted incest with herself. The young 
man is arrested, there is a great trial scene in court, and, after 
much oratory on both sides, he is condemned to death. At this 
point, however, we have another unexpected turn. An old 
judge, who is also a skilful physician, has been quietly listening 
to teie trial all this time. At this point he rises to his feet and 
informs the court that he himself had sold the drug to the slave, 
and that it is not a poison at all, but a sleeping potion. ‘ Let us 
go now to the tomb,* said he, ‘the child will soon be waking 
up.’ Thus the woman’s guilt was discovered ; but, true to the 
mime, she was merely turned adrift, not executed. 

Another plot eminently characteristic of the mime is Phmdrus, 
App, xiv. ‘ The two suitors,’ which reappears in an old BVench 
fabliau known as ‘ Le vair Palefroi,’ ‘ The grey Horse.’ 

This is Romantic comedy. So, too, the mime 
takes ns into the world of phantasy. WitchCvS, 
warlocks, magicians, prophets, ghosts, are all 
favourite characters. In the old Dorian mime 
popular demons were presented, and the meta- 
morphosis of men into animals, which is well 
attested for the mime of all periods, takes us 
straight into the fantastic land of ‘ the Frog King,' 
of ^Beauty and the Beast,’ of ^the Golden Crab,’ 
of Hhe Three^ Citrons,' and the like. In this 
function the mime is a curiously complete proto- 
type of Carlo Gozzi's famous experiment with the 
fairy tales of Italy. To the same category belong 
the mythological mimes, Priapim, Amia reremia, 
Anuhis Mocehus,^ Kinyras andMyrrlia (Jos. A^it, 
the survival of the Sententim of Syrus. These were extracted 
from his mimes at an early date, and published as a sort of vade* 
mecum for the use of students and professors, from which might 
be drawn those sententious observations so dearly loved by the 
rhetoric of tlie Silver Age, For those who wish to recover the 
plots, scenes, and motifs most characteristic of the mime, the 
practice declamations of the rhetorical schools probably afford 
the richest field for investi^tion. 

1 See esp. Zielinski, Me MdrchenkomQdie in A then, St Peters- 
burg, 1886 ; Weinreich, Trttff desMianebos, Leipzig, I9U, p. 26, 
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XIX. i. 15), Petris and (Enom (ef. Suet. 19), 

Pliiiistion’s and e 

It will be seen that in form and type the mime 
was not subject to the restrictions of the classical 
drama most familiar to us. It liiay be added that ! 
the same was true of many details of its presenta- 
tion. First and most important, the actors, as we 
have already seen, never wore masks. It is not 
necessary to explain what this means for dramatic 
art. The mimus wore his own face only ; indeed, 
one of the principal characters of the mime was 
known in Latin as Sannio {(Jiq, de Orat. ii, 61), i.e. 
‘the man who makes faces*— a speciality of the 
mime.^ So, too, as we have seen, only in tne mime 
\vere women’s parts always taken by women. And, 
as there %vas no restriction of type, the characters 
included wmmen of all ages and kinds. It is 
characteristic of the mime as a whole, however, 
that old 'women should be a speciality. This 
enabled a talented actress to keep on indefinitelv 
{Pimy, JLiV vii. 48). 

The original stage of the mime, as we see from 
old vase paintings of the was a platform 

on props about three feet from the ground, and 
with steps in front by which the actor mounted. 
Change to the regular stage was very slow. With 
the beginning of the theatres the mime was acted 
on a small platform in the orchestra and in front 
of the regular stage. It was thus given as an 
emhoUarinm (Diomed, 490) or intermezzo. The 
next step was to the regular stage, upon wliich in 
Cicero’s time the mime took the place of the 
Atdlana as an Qxodmm (Cic. Fam, is., 16). At 
the to, however, it had always been acted 
independently, and it OTs-dually drew away from 
its function as an eojoamm (Diomed. 4911), until 
in the early Empire it took to the regular stage, 
upon which, together with the pantomime, it 
finally ruled alone. One distinction, however, 
survived. The mime was acted in front of the 
siparvum^ and it was through this that the actors 
made their exits and entrances. The stage was 
dressed as in {:5bakesneare’s time, but, as Slso in 
Shakespeare’s time, tliere was no scene-shifting. 
Claiidian {Epig. GrcBc. 6) shows that there was, 
as we might assume, a regular corps de ballet. 
Doubtless it filled the same place and did much 
the same thing as in our times. 

In view of what has been said, it is not difficult 
to understand why the fully developed dramatic 
mime, in spite of its faults, finally rmed alone. If 
the drama springs from the people, and if its 
highest function is to represent tlieir life and 
their point of view, then the dramatic mime has 
a gieater right to be called the national drama 
of the Grajco-Roman world than has the classical 
drama of Greece or its short-lived and always 
more or less exotic representative in Borne. It is 
likely that Quintilian’s verdict of ‘in comoedia 
maxi me claudicamus’ might have been applied 
with equal justice to the Roman tragedy, Cicero 
was a notorious lover of the mime, a man of judg- 
ment and taste in such matters, if there ever was 
one. It is true, of course, that the mime was the 
drama of the age, and that the age was an age of 
realism. For that reason alone the average man 
of to-day would doubtless have agreed with him. 
But, after all, the realism of Cicero’s time, how- 
ever relentless, was not the realism of our time. 
The mimograpli of those days, realist though he 
was, still possessed the wid imagination, the 
nimble fancy, and, therefore, the sentiment of Ms 
i*ace and time — those qualities without which the 
bubbling well-spring of humour and invention 
must soon dry up. Moreover, his audience was 

1 Quint, vi. S, S ; the epitaph of the minius Vitalis, in Anth, 
Lai, 437% B. eta 

2 3ee Bethe, 6p. cit, ch. 33, for the fuH discussion. 


endowed with the same qualities. It still believed 
in ghosts and magic, it still had a folk-lore, it 
still possessed an incomparably rich mythology. 
Hence the real world of antiquity hnds its parallel 
in the age of Elizabeth rather than in our own. 
It was only partially real after all. And so the 
mime, like the Elizabethan ‘ tragi-comedy,’ was 
now wildly humorous, now fantastically horrible. 
The Romantic and the real, humour and pathos, 
comic and tragic, fact and fancy — all these and 
more were called upon to picture a life which, 
real as it once was, is no longer ours and will 
never be ours again. 

The dramatic mime, however, seems never to 
have taken its position as a great literary depart- 
ment. In the long run the habit of leaving the 
dialogue to the actors proved to he inveterate, 
and this alone would have been fatal. But the 
most serious menace to the mime was its own 
splendid inheritance of versatility. Dialogue and 
plot, music, singing, dancing, an occasional weak- 
ness for ‘specialities’ — the combination is un- 
stable, and, except in the hands of a great genius 
like Philistion, one or another was sure to be 
magnified at the expense of the rest. Audiences 
are uncritical, playwrights are human, actors are 
—actors. Between the three the mime of the 4th 
cent. A.B. no doubt deserved the adverse criticism 
bestowed upon it by Donatus and Cassiodorus. 
But, whatever its faults and virtues, the vitality 
of the mime was amazing. Time and change, 
national ruin, ecclesiastical fulmination and ana- 
thema — ^nothing could prevail against it. We 
cannot ignore a dramatic type which finally 
ousted both Euripides and Menander from^ the 
stage, and ruled alone for over half a millennium. 

8. State control of the theatre. — The Roman 
theatre,^ like the Roman play, and, for the most 
part, the details of its presentation, were a con- 
tinuation and development of the Greek proto- 
types as they existed in the Alexandrian period. 
j 4J1 derive ultimately from the one fact that the 
Roman play, like its predecessor, was clearly and 
distinctly an act of worship to the gods. It was, 
therefore, given at festivals, more especially at 
those festivals which the State religion, hence the 
State itself, had set apart for purposes of public 
worship. The plays were merely one item of the 
ritual observed. Other items were the races, 
gladiatorial combats, etc., which gave the general 
name of ludi to these occasions. In the time of 
Augustus, the regular annual during which 
plays were given, were the Megalemes (April 
4-10), the Ceriales (April 12-19), the Morales 
(April 28-May 3), the ApoUinares^ (July 6-13), 
the JRomani (Sept. 4-19), the Plebeii (Nov. 4-17). 
Oriier ludi of the Augustan Age, during which 
plays were or could he given, were generally 
sporadic and meant to commemorate some special 
occasion, such as a great victory or the death of 
some distinguished man. Later in the Empire the 
tendency to increase the regular annual ludi be- 
came very marked, and serious attempts to reduce 
the number were made by several of the Emperors, 
notably Nerva, Septimius Severus, and Macrinus. 
Nevertheless, according to the calendar of 354, not 
less than 175 days in the year were given to ludit 
and 101 of this number to plays. 

The play was managed by the State. It is true 
that l^i were given by persons more or less in 
private life, but they were still an act of worship, 
the consent of the State had first to he secured, 
and, lastly, they were supposed to he under the 

rihe best authority tor Home here is L. Friediander in 
Marquardt-Mommsen’s Handbueh d&r rom. AttertUfrm't vi. 
j;i885J 482f. See also G. Oehmichen, ‘Bas Biihiienwesen der 
Gtiechen und ]^mer/ in Muller’s Mamdhueh der Mass. Alter* 
Munich, X890, v. 8, pp. 181-304. For colours 
in thealadoid tradition, see especially Donatus, de CmncediOt, 
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general supervision of State officials. At no time also provided that even within these row's careful 
apparently was the antique theatre a purely pri- distinctions should he made among the knights 
vate enterprise; still less was it ever a purely themselves. For example, the first two row’-s 
financial one. One or two exceptions under the w^'ere reserved for those knights who^ had served 
Empire are mentioned by Tacitus, hut with such as military tribunes or land-commissioners. The 
disapprobation that they illustrate rather than younger knights also had a separate section, 
invalidate the rule. which under the Empire was known as the Cumm 

Until the time of Augustus five of the six great Gerrmnici, Even insolvent knights, decoctorest 
annual ludi mentioned above w'ere in charge of were obliged to sit in a group by themselves, 
the various s&diles. The sixth, the ApoUinareSy Previous enactments were extended and strength- 

which occurred in July, was managed by the ened by the Lex Julia Theatralis of Augustus. 
prcetor urbanus. The officer in charge had every- This law, which was much affected by Greek 
thing to do. Indeed, in earlier times, as we learn theatrical ordinances, prescribed the place of 
from Plautus, he even attended to the matter of every one in all parts of the house. The general 
costumes. He also built the theatre, and after- public sat according to tribrn, or wards. But even 
wards had to clear it away and put the place in here distinctions were made— for instance, in fav- 
order. Oddly enough, Home never seems to have our of husbands and fathers as against bachelors 
had but two permanent theatres — the theatre of and spinsters. The women, and with them the 
Pompey, built in 55, and the theatre of Marcellus, young children, had to sit by themselves on the 
which belongs to the Augustan Age. The gedile back rows. The one most notable exception was the 
also had charge of the audience during the per- Vestals, who had seats of honour near the front, 
formance. In this he was assisted by his corps of So the various colleges of priests and other officials 
designatores, or ushers. The designator, how- had seats of their own, often of a special form, 
ever, was a vastly more important person than with backs, arms, etc. Sometimes a certain seat 
is the modem usher. He was a regular deputy of was given a man in perpetuum, usually in return 
the civil magistrate in charge, and as such the for distinguished services rendered to the State, 
majesty of the law was with him. He had lictors, Such a seat was also used by his family and could 
ana was expected to move or remove people when- ^inherited, 

ever necessary. In the 2nd cent., as we learn The usual time for a play to begin was early 
from the jurist Ulpian, this office was in the gift in the morning. A play of Plautus, including the 
of the Emperor, and was of great value. The music, would take about three hours. Whether 
sedile had a regular sum allowed him from the two or Jnore should be given in succession, as was 
State treasury to meet the hills incurred. But sometimes the case, was left to the official in 
this Itccar, as it was called, had been fixed as charge. Plays were never given at night except 
eady as the Second Punic War, and was far from for ceremonial reasons. This was always the case 
keepmg pace mth^ the growing expenses of the when mimes were acted at the Moralia. Other 
function lor which it was designed. Keverthdess, details, so far as they bear upon the present 
the office of sedile as mattre deplaisir made one so discussion, have already been dealt with else- 
prominent and popular that it was much sought where. 

after by the aristocracy as a means to further 9 . The Roman drama not truly national. — In 
advancement, and they spent fabulous sums in view of what has been said in the previous pages, 
giving the shows devolving upon them. Bnt at we might perhaps conclude that as a literary pro- 
the accession of Augustus no patricians could be duction the life of the Roman drama was surpris- 
found who were willing to accept the office. He, ingly brief, its ^eat authors comparatively few, 
therefore, transferred the management of theat- its genuine popularity problematical. We cannot 
rical matters to the praetors, and this remained agree, however, that the reasons for it were that 
the law under the Empire. ^ the Falliata died of too much Greek, that the 

It is well known that one’s seat at the theatre mimic sorrows of the tragedy could not appeal to 
was determined by one’s position in the State, and an audience steeped in the bloody realities of the 
that it was regulated by law. The theatre was a arena, that idealism does not and cannot reach a 
religious institution, in charge of the Government, generation of realists. These are all true, but 
Such being the case, a seat at the theatre, like a they are symptoms, not causes. There were 
right to vote or to bear arms, was a privilege of plenty of men in the Golden Age of Pericles who 
citizenship, and therefore to he assigned according preferred cock-fighting to comedy, and athletics 
to that principle, For that reason, in the earlier to ^schylus. Nevertheless, the drama really did 
days of the Republic, slaves could not attend the reach the hearts of the people. This was because 
theatre ; and the same must have been true of it was theirs, because it was truly national. The 
strangers unless they were guests of the State. Roman drama, on the contrary, both as an insti- 
But in the time of Augustus these restrictions had tution and as a department of literature, was 
ceased to be in force. The law on the subject of profoundly affected by the intrusion upon it at an 
seating as it existed under the Empire rested for early date of the fully developed Hellenic tradi- 
^he most part upon enactments of Augustus, tion and the long -established Hellenic master- 
althongh these had been largely anticipated by pieces. The consequence was that the Roman 
generations of growth in Republican times. The drama as we know it, and as the Romans them- 
orchestra, though the name reflecting its original selves knew it during the historical period, was 
use was and still is retained, was set apart for the not really national, and had no deep roots in the 
senators. This rule had been in force since 194 national life. The atmosphere of the Falliata 
foreign States and, under was foreign, the material of the tragedy was not 
the Empire, certain members of the reigning house only foreign but comparatively remote ; even the 
were allowed to sit here. The position of the worship of Dionysus—god of the drama — was an 
kmghts was ^aay established by the Lex Boscia exotic, and the feeling of mistrust entertained by 
Theatrmis^ ^ This famous law was pushed through the genuine old Roman is clearly indicated by the 
by L. Roscius Otho, tribune of the people in 67 famous Senatusconsultiim de Bacanalihus, His 
B.a Among other things it provided that the affections, his traditions, his beliefs were deeply 
property qualification of a Roman knight should rooted in Ms own deities, the old rustic deities of 
be raised to 400,000 sesterces, and that the first the Italian countryside. Foreign gods, above all 
fourteen rows behind the orchestra should he set foreign gods with * mysteries,’ did not appeal to 
apart for the exclusive use of this order. The law him. He was opposed to Dionysus, as long after- 
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wards ho was o^Dposed to the Christians, and it 
was the same feeling which prompted him to 
ignore for generations the intrusion of the Hellen- 
istic week of seven days, each under the protection 
of a planetary deity. The actor, too, as we have 
seen, was a foreigner or its equivalent. In other 
words, the profession which in Greece was a conse- 
cration, involved in Rome the loss of civic rights. 
Who^ shall say how far the development of his- 
trionic talent and the appreciation of it as such were 
ahected by this absurd but entirely logical rule ? 

We have seen that two types of drama among 
the Romans remained popular for an indefinite 
period. The statements just made, however, are 
proved, rather than disproved, by these excep- 
tions. The Aiellana was a folk-drama, which in 
itself ensures longevity ; it was also very old, and 
for the average Roman it was Roman from the 
first. The mime also was very old, but in its 
developed dramatic form it was neither Greek nor 
Roman, but really the child of the new era. It 
was Gr^eo-Roman, and belonged to the Empire. 
The mime, too, as was said above, maintained 
itself for an indefinite period. In the long run, 
however, its vitality was due not to its superiority 
as an organic play, but to its enormous flexibility 
and to its power of adapting itself to the tastes of 
the passing hour. It always had a residuum of 
folk-elements, such as a few fixed characters and 
the habit of improvising dialogue ; it could intro- 
duce popular songs and dances, also imitations and 
other music-hall * turns.’ In short, whatever it was 
capable of or had once been under Philistion and his 
compeers, it survived only as a theatrical perform- 
ance, not as a high-class dramatic composition. 

10. Parody of Christian rites. — Hatred of the 
Christians, for example, was long popular, and 
the consistent appeal of the mime to the populace 
is seen in the fact that as early, perhaps, as the 
beginning of the 2nd cent, the * Christian ’ (6 Xpur-^ 
ncLPbs K(apLcpdQi^jj.€Pos [Greg. Naz. Orat, ii. 84]) had 
become a regular character in the mime. The 
favourite act was parodying the rites of the Chris- 
tian Church, especially baptism. The candidate 
was brought on the stage accompanied by bishops, 
priests, and deacons ; and all the ceremonial was 
gone through with.^ A number of early saints 
were mimi who in the course of time had been 
converted then and there by the Divine power of 
the rite they were parodying, had confessed their 
faith from the stage, and had sufiered martyrdom 
soon after. The most famous was Genesius in 
Diocletian’s time. His speciality had been to 
imitate the * working of the spirit ’ with a pre- 
tended fit, after which he proceeded to baptism. 
A church was erected to him, and to this day Saint 
Genesius still remains a specialist on epilepsy.* 
Even martyrdom was depicted in the most real- 
istic fashion. But this was nothing new. In the 
old mime of Laureolns, the robber chieftain was 
(aimarently) nailed to the cross, and, as Josephus 
telfe us {Anf, XIX. i. 13), the realism w^ height- 
ened by a large supply of blood brought in for the 
occasion. In fact, Domitian once put the last 
touch to this delectable speciality by substituting 
the genuine crucifixion of a condemned criminal. 
That such an entertainment could still remain a 
burlesque is partly due to the fact, as Reich i 
observes, that the sufferer was the clown. It is 
expressly stated that Saint Gelasinos was the fuixm 
Be&repoSf f.e. the or stupidus. 

Occasionally the mirm was converted. ^ The 
famous case was that of Pelagia by Bishop 
Nonnos.® As a rule, however, the minm was a 

1 Migne, PG cxvH. 134 and 144. 

^ Aeta Sanctorum^ Bolland. v. 120 (August). 

sSee e^. Usener, ‘Legenden dei* Peiagia/ Vcrtrdge und 
Xteipsng, 1007, pp. 101-215. 


: much harder nut to crack. The Christian Fathers 
were especially fond of designating her as a woppi 
(Chrys. viL 665f. etc.). 

It is only just to add that the mimus was not 
really to be blamed for his parodies. Throughout 
paganism he ridiculed the ancient gods. This 
was characteristic of Hellenism, and no one 
thought anything of it. In their case, however, 
the Christians objected to it — a new point of view 
had come in- from the East. And, when Chris- 
tianity won the upper hand, the mime returned 
again to the old gods of paganism. 

II. Christian opposition.— Attacks on the theatre 
begin with the first Christian writers (so Minucius 
Felix, Tatian, Arnobius, Augustine, Lactantius, 
Gregory Naz., etc.). Special works aimed at the 
theatre alone were written by Tertullian and 
Cyprian ; and Chrysostom rarely forgets this his 
special vessel of wrath. In the course of time ail 
this bitter polemic was systematized, supported, 
and connected by the dialectic of the law and of 
the Church. 

All the old gods are devils (Tert. Sped. 19) : Dionysus the 
old god is the lord of the theatre ; therefore, the theatre belongs 
to a devil, the devil. He built it himself, and says expressly 
that it belongs to him (Tert. op. cit. 25). In the same way ail 
dramatic arti come from the devil (pseud.-Oypr. Sped. 4; 
Tatian, Orat, ad Groee. 22). This is a favourite topic for Chry- 
sostom : through the mouth of the monks Christ speaks, through 
the mouth of the miTni the devil speaks (vii. 675 B). The songs 
of the mime are Satan’s own, the dances of the mime are 
not otherwise (vi. 77 B, viii. 422). UofiTt^ rrdvra. eo-rt, etc., the 
whole show and all that is said and done by and during the 
same is inspired of hell, a demon’s litany, a devil’s sacrament 
(viii. 6 0, ix. 323 B), All who go to the mime become the devil’s 
own (viii. 114 C). Therefore the Christian who goes to it is a 
perjurer, for when he was baptized he swore to renounce the 
devil and all his works (viii. 60). Everything about the mime 
shows that it comes hot from hell. Dissembling, disguise, 
imitation, fxtVtjcrts, is the devil’s stock-in-trade, his reason for 
existence, the origin of his name. The chief aim of the mime 
is to raise a laugh. But laughter and gaiety come not from 
God— ov jratjerot— but from the devU (x. 500, rii. 07). 

Long and fiery passages are given up to the various actors, 
above all to the mxmoe. They curl their hair, they paint their 
cheeks, they roll their eyes, they glitter in jewels and gold— 
and who are these The daughters of butchers, of 

shoemakers, even of slaves ! Most seductive of all is the 
beautiful voice with which they know how to sing their i^aX 
vopw/cat, their dcrparra. <raravtKa, their * ballads of the brothel,* 
their * devil’s own ditties.’ Then, too, the language is common, 
vulgar, frivolous, full of oaths, not even intelligible, eking out 
its meaning with shouting and squealing I Yet the Christians 
are forever talking about the actresses, what they say, how 
they look, what they wear. Which one of these Christians 
can repeat the Psalms or passages from the Scriptures? Which 
one of them does not know all the songs from the mimes ? The 
young people are singing them the entire day long. The mime 
IS the theatre of concupiscence, an incurable plague, a poison, 
a snare of death (vii. 172), the training school of immorality, 
the seed of iniquity, the haunt of impurity and lewdness, the 
fiery furnace of the Babylonians heated to seventy times seven 
by the devil himself, etc. etc. 

The above is a fierce arraignment, but of no 
great value except to indicate why Bishop Johannes 
was given the name of ' Chrysostomos.’ As a 
matter of fact, the anathema of the Church was 
utterly powerless. Indeed, the Church actually 
lost ground, as there was evidently a large body 
of more or less conscientious Christians that saw 
no such harm in the mime as Chrysostom would 
have us suppose. Until the very end of the 
Eastern Empire interest in the mime never abated 
in the slightest degree, and it is well known that 
the metres, if not the music, of these same 
TopPiKat and ^crfiara. aaraviKd attacked by Chry- 
sostom actually entered into the hymnolo^ of the 
Greek Church. Arius was accused of tlie same 
thing by Athanasius. Every hymnology bears 
traces of a similar process, and, as a matter of 
fact, this is by no means the only indication that 
neither time, nor change, nor creed has ever been 
able finally to sever the ancient bond between the 
Church and the theatre. 

LiTERATtrRB.— This is given in the text aaid footnotes. Of. 
also the list of authorities appended to art. Drama (Greek). 

..^,4 Kieby Flower SMira. 
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